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BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

BT  MISS  TUACKERAT, 


oi-- 


P ART  II. 

v. 

WnF.x  Mr.  Barly  came  down  to  breakfast  the 
morning  after  bis  return,  he  found  another  of  those 
great  square  official-looking  letters  upon  the  table. 
There  was  a  check  in  it  for  £  100.  "You  will  have 
to  meet  heavy  expenses  the  young  man  wrote.  "  I 
am  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  to 
you  that  it  was  not  the  money  which  you  nave  taken 
from  me  I  grudged,  but  the  manner  in  which  you 
took  it.  The  onfy  reparation  you  can  make  me  is 
by  keeping  the  enclosed  for  your  present  necessity." 

In  truth  the  family  prospects  were  not  very  bril- 
liant. Myrtle  Cottage  was  resplendent  with  clean 
windows  and  well-scrubbed  doorsteps,  but  the  furni- 
ture wanted  repairing,  the  larder  refilling.  Belle 
could  not  darn  up  the  broken  flap  of  the  diuing-roora 
table,  nor  conjure  legs  of  mutton  out  of  bare  bones, 
though  she  got  up  ever  so  early ;  sweeping  would 
not  mend  the  hole  in  the  carpet,  nor  could  she  dust 
the  mildew  stains  off  the  walls,  the  cracks  out  of  the 
looking-glass. 

Anna  was  morose,  helpless,  and  jealous  of  the 
younger  girl's  influence  over  her  father.  Fanny 
was  delicate  ;  one  gleam  of  happiness,  however, 
streaked  her  horizon  :  Emily  Oguen  had  written  to 
invite  her  to  spend  a  few  days  there.  When  Mr. 
Barly  and  his  daughter  had  talked  over  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths' proposition,  Belle's  own  good  sense  told  her 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  throw  away  this  good 
chance.  Let  Mrs.  Griffiths  be  ever  so  trying  and 
difficult  to  deal  with,  and  her  son  a  thousand  times 
sterner  and  ruder  than  he  had  already  shown  him- 
self, she  was  determined  to  bear  it  all.  Belinda 
knew  her  own  powers,  and  felt  as  if  she  could  en- 
dure anything,  and  that  she  should  never  forget  the 
generosity  and  forbearance  he  had  shown  her  poor 
father.  Anna  was  delighted  that  her  sister  should 
g<> ;  she  threw  off  the  shawl  in  which  she  had  muf- 
fled herself  up  ever  since  their  reverses,  brightened 
tip  wonderfully,  talked  mysteriously  of  Fanny's  pros- 
pects as  she  helped  both  the  girls  to  pack,  made  be- 
lieve to  shed  a  few  tears  as  Belinda  set  off,  and  bus- 
tled back  into  the  house  with  renewed  importance. 
Belinda  looked  back  and  waved  her  hand,  but  An- 
na's back  was  already  turned  upon  her. 

Poor  Belinda  i  For  all  her  courage  and  cheer- 
fulness her  heart  sank  a  little  as  they  reached  the 
great  bronze  gates  in  Castle  Gardens.    She  would 


have  been  more  unhappy  still  if  she  had  not  had  to 
keep  up  her  father's  spirits.  It  was  almost  dinner- 
time, and  Mrs.  Griffiths'  maid  came  down  with  a 
message.  Her  mistress  was  tired,  and  just  going  to 
bed,  and  would  see  her  in  the  morning ;  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths was  dining  in  town ;  Miss  Williamson  would 
call  upon  Miss  Barly  that  evening. 

Dinner  had  been  laid  as  usual  in  the  great  dining- 
room,  with  its  marble  columns  and  draperies,  and 
Dutch  pictures  of  game  and  of  birds  and  flowers. 
Three  servants  were  in  waiting,  a  great  silver  chan- 
delier lighted  the  dismal  meal,  huge  dish-covers 
were  upheaved,  decanters  of  wine  were  handed 
round,  all  the  entrees  and  delicacies  came  over 
again.  Belle  tried  to  eat  to  keep  her  father  in  com- 
pany. She  even  made  little  jokes,  and  whispered 
to  him  that  they  evidently  meant  to  fatten  her  up. 
Thii  poor  old  fellow  cheered  up  by  degrees;  the 
good  claret  warmed  his  feeble  pulse,  the  good  fare 
comforted  and  strengthened  him.  '•  I  wish  Martha 
would  make  us  ice  puddings,"  said  Belle,  helping 
him  to  a  glittering  mass  of  pale-colored  cream,  with 
nutmeg  and  vanilla,  and  all  sorts  of  delicious  spices. 
He  had  just  finished  the  last  mouthful  when  the 
butler  started  and  rushed  out  of  the  room,  a  door 
banged,  a  bell  rang  violently,  a  loud  scraping  was 
heard  in  the  hall,  and  an  echoing  voice  said,  "  Arc 
they  come  ?  Are  they  in  the  dining-room  ?  "  And 
the  crimson  curtain  was  lifted  up,  and  the  master  of 
the  house  entered  the  room  carrying  a  bag  and  a 
great-coat  over  his  arm.  As  he  passed  the  side- 
board the  button  of  the  coat  caught  in  the  fringe  of 
a  cloth  which  was  spread  upon  it,  and  in  a  minute 
the  cloth  and  all  the  glasses  and  plates  which  had 
been  left  there  came  to  the  ground  with  a  wild 
crash,  which  would  have  made  Belle  laugh,  if  she 
had  not  been  too  nervous  even  to  smile. 

Guy  merely  told  the  servants  to  pick  it  all  up, 
and  put  down  the  things  he  was  carrying  and 
walked  straight  across  the  room  to  the  two  fright- 
ened people  at  the  far  end  of  the  table.  Poor  fel- 
low !  After  shaking  hands  with  old  Barly  and 
giving  Belle  an  abrupt  little  nod,  all  he  could  find 
to  say  was,  — 

44 1  hope  you  came  of  your  own  free  will,  Miss 
Barly  ?  "  and  as  he  spoke  he  gave  a  shy  scowl  and 
eyed  her  all  over. 

"  Yes,"  Belle  answered,  blinking  her  soft  eyes  to 
see  him  more  clearly. 

44  Then  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said 
Guv. 

This  was  such  an  astonishingly  civil  answer  that 
Belinda's  courage  rose. 
Poor  Belinda's  heart  failed  her  again  when  Grif- 
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fiths,  still. in  ad  agony  af  shyness,  then  turned  to  her 
father,  and  iii-lisTdiigbcst  voice,  slid,  — 

14  You  leave  early  in  the  hiommg,  but  I  hope  we 
shall  keep  your  daughter  for  a  very  long  time." 

Poor  follow  !  he  meant  no  harm  and  only  in- 
tended this  by  way  of  conversation.  Belle  in  her 
secret  heart  said  to  herself  that  he  was  a  cruel 
brute ;  and  poor  Guy,  having  made  this  impression, 
broken  a  dozen  wine-glasses,  and  gone  through  un- 
told struggles  of  shyness,  now  wished  them  both 
good  night. 

44  Good  night,  Mr.  Barly ;  good  night,  Miss  Belle," 
said  lie.  Something  in  his  voice  caused  Belle  to  re- 
lent a  little. 

'•  Good  night,  Mr.  Griffiths,"  said  the  girl,  stand- 
ing up,  a  slight  graceful  figure,  simple  and  nymph- 
like,  amidst  all  this  pomp  of  circumstance.  As  Grif- 
fiths shuffled  out  of  the  room  he  saw  her  still ;  all 
night  he  saw  her  in  his  dreams.  That  bright  win- 
some young  creature  dressed  in  white  soft  folds, 
with  all  the  gorgeous  gildings  and  draperies,  and 
the  lights  barning,  and  the  pictures  and  gold  cups 
glimmering  round  about  her.  They  were  his,  and 
as  many  more  of  them  as  he  chose :  the  inanimate, 
costly,  sickening  j>omps  and  possessions;  but  a  pure 
spirit  like  that,  to  be  a  bright  living  companion  for 
him  ?  Ah,  no  !  that  was  not  to  be,  —  not  for  him, 
not  fur  such  as  him.  Guy,  for  the  first  time  in  bis 
life,  as  he  went  down  stairs  next  morning,  stopped 
and  looked  at  himself  attentively  in  the  great  glass 
on  the  staircase.  He  saw  a  great,  loutish,  round- 
backed  fellow,  with  a  shaggy  head  awl  brown  glit- 
tering eyes,  and  little  strong  white  teeth  like  a 
dog's;  he  gave,  an  uncouth  sadden  caper  of  rage 
and  regret  at  his  own  appearance.  44  To  think  that 
happiness  and  life  itself  and  love  eternal  depend 
upon  tailors  and  hair-oil,"  groaned  poor  Guy,  as  be 
went  down  to  his  room  to  write  letters. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  had  not  seen  Belle  the  night  be- 
fore ;  she  was  always  nervously  averse  to  seeing 
strangers,  but  she  had  sent  for  me  that  evening,  and 
as  I  was  lenving  she  asked  me  to  go  down  and  speak 
to  Miss  Barly  before  I  went.  Belinda  was  already 
in  her  room,  but  I  ventured  to  knock  at  the  door. 
She  came  to  meet  me  with  a  bright  puzzled  face 
and  all  her  pretty  hair  falling  loose  about  her  face. 
She  had  not  a  notion  who  I  was,  but  begged  me  to 
come  in.  When  I  had  explained  things  a  little,  she 
pul  lei  I  out  a  chair  lor  me  to  sit  down. 

44  This  house  seems  to  me  so  mysterious  and  un- 
like anything  eke  I  have  ever  known,"  said  she. 
44  that  1  am  very  grateful  to  any  one  who  will  tell 
me  what  I 'm  to  do  here,  — please  sit  down  a  little 
while." 

I  told  her  that  she  would  have  to  write  notes,  to 
add  up  bills,  to  read  to  Mrs.  Griffiths,  and  to  come 
to  me  whenever  she  wanted  any  help  or  comfort 
"You  were  quite  right  to  come,"  said  I.  "They 
are  excellent  people.  Guy  is  the  kindest,  best  fel- 
low in  the  whole  world,  and  I  have  long  heard  of 
you,  Miss  Barly,  and  1  "in  sure  such  a  good  daughter 
as  vou  have  Wen  will  be  rewarded  some  day." 

Belle  looked  puzzled,  grateful,  a  little  proud,  and 
very  charming.  She  told  me  afterwards  that  it  had 
been  a  great  comfort  to  her  father  to  hear  of  my 
little  visit  to  her,  and  that  she  hail  succeeded  in 
getting  him  away  without  any  very  painful  scene. 

Poor  Belle  !  I  wonder  how  many  tears  she  shed 
that  day  after  her  father  was  gone?  While  she  was 
waiting"  to  be  let  in  to  Mrs.  Griffiths  she  amused 
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little  tear  here  and  there  as  she  went  along,  and 
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trying  to  think  that  it  amused  her  to  see  so  many 
yards  of  damask  and  stair-carpeting,  all  exactly  alike, 
so  many  acres  of  chintz  of  the  same  pattern. 

'•"Mr.  Griffiths  desired  me  to  say  that  this  tower 
room  was  to  be  made  ready  for  you  to  sit  in, 
ma'am,"  said  the  respectful  butler,  meeting  her  and 
opening  a  door.  44  It  has  not  been  used  before." 
And  he  gave  her  the  key,  to  which  a  label  was 
affixed,  with  41  Miss  Bakly's  Room  "  written  upon 
it,  in  the  housekeeper's  scrawling  handwriting. 

Belle  gave  a  little  shriek  of  admiration.  It  was  a 
square  room,  with  four  windows,  overlooking  the 
gardens,  the  distant  park,  and  the  broad  cheerful 
road  which  ran  past  the  house.  An  ivy  screen  had 
been  trained  over  one  of  the  windows,  roses  were 
clustering  in  garlands  round  the  deep  still  case- 
ments. There  was  an  Indian  carpet,  and  pretty 
silk  curtains,  and  comfortable  chintz  chairs  and 
sofas,  upon  which  beautiful  birds  were  flying  and 
lilies  wreathing.  There  was  an  old-fashioned-look- 
ing piano,  too,  and  a  great  book-case  filled  with 
books  and  music.  44  They  certainly  treat  me  in  the 
most  magnificent  way,"  thought  Belle,  sinking  down 
upon  the  sofa  in  the  window  which  overlooked  the 
rose-garden,  and  inhaling  a  delicious  breath  of  fra- 
grant air.  44  They  can't  mean  to  be  very  unkind." 
Belle,  who  was  a  little  curious,  it  must  be  confessed, 
looked  at  everything,  made  secret  notes  in  her  mind, 
read  the  titles  of  the  books,  examined  the  china,  dis- 
covered a  balcony  to  her  turret.  There  was  a  Utile 
writing-table,  too,  with  paper  and  pens  and  inks  of 
various  coiors,  which  especially  pleased  her.  A  glass 
cup  of  cut  roses  had  been  placed  upon  it,  ami  two 
dear  little  green  books,  in  one  of  which  some  one  had 
left  a  paper-cutter. 

The  first  was  a  book  of  fairy  tales,  from  which  I 
hope  the  good  fairy  editress  will  forgive  me  for 
stealing  a  sentence  or  two. 

The  other  little  green  Iwok  was  called  the  Gotten 
Treasury;  and  when  Belle  took  it  up,  it  opened 
where  the  paper-cutter  had  been  left,  at  the  seventh 
page,  and  some  one  had  scored  the  sonnet  there. 
Belle  read  it,  and  somehow,  as  she  read,  the  tears 
in  her  eyes  started  afresh. 

"  i\-h>z  ymir  *lavi\,  what  nhmiM  I  <lo  but  tend 
t.'pim  UK-  hour*  aiwl  time*  u{  your  desire  1  " 

it  began.  44  To  "  had  been  scrawled  under- 
neath; and  then  the  letter  following  the  44  To" 
erased.  Belle  blinked  her  eyes  over  it,  but  could 
make  nothing  out.  A  little  further  on  she  found 
another  scoring,— 

"  O.  my  l"vo  '»  like  a  rot,  reil  rose, 
Tbnt 's  newly  sprung  in  Juue  ? 
O,  my  lore  '»  like  the  nu-lotly. 
Thai.'*  s»ctt)y  jiUyi-J  in  tuuc '.  " 

and  this  was  signed  with  a  G. 

44  Lovo  !  That  is  not  for  me ;  but  I  wish  I  had  a 
slave,"  thought  poor  Belle,  hanging  her  head  over 
the  book  as  it  lay  open  in  her  lap,  44  and  that  he 
was  clever  enough  to  tell  me  what  my  father  is 
doing  at  this  minute."  She  could  imagine  it  for 
herself,  alas !  without  any  magic  interferenc  e.  She 
could  see  the  dreary  little  cottage,  her  poor  old 
father  wearily  returning  alone.  She  nearly  broke 
down  at  the  thought,  but  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door  at  that  instant,  ami  sho  forced  herself  to  be 
calm  as  one  of  the  servants  came  in  with  a  tide- 
gram.  Belinda  tore  open  her  telegram  in  some 
alarm  and  trembling  terror  of  bad  news  from  home ; 
and  then  smiled  a  sweet  loving  smile  of  relief.  The 
telegram  came,  from  Guy.  It  was  dated  from  his 
office.    44  Your*  father  desires  me  to  send  word  that 
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he  is  safe  Lome.  He  sends  his  love.  I  have  been 
to  D.  on  business,  aud  travelled  down  with  hiin." 

Belinda  could  not  help  Baying  to  herself  that  Mr. 
Griffiths  was  very  kind  to  have  thought  of  her. 
His  kindness  gave  her  courage  to  meet  his  mother. 

It  was  not  very  much  that  she  had  to  do ;  but 
whatever  it  was  she  accomplished  well  and  thor- 
oughlv,  aa  was  her  way.  Whatever  the  girl  put  her 
hand  to  she  put  her  whole  heart  to  at  the  same 
time.  Her  energy,  sweetness,  and  good  spirits 
cheered  the  sick  woman  and  did  her  infinite  good. 
Mrs  Griffiths  took  a  great  fancy  to  her,  and  liked 
to  have  her  about  her.  Belle  lunched  with  her  the 
fir.-t  day.  She  had  better  dine  di>wu  Mow,  Mrs. 
Gridiths  said  ;  aud  when  dinner-time  came  the  girl 
dressed  herself,  smoothed  her  yellow  curls,  and  went 
shyly  down  the  great  staircase  into  the  dining-room. 
It  must  be  confetti  that  she  glanced  a  little  curi- 
ously at  the  table,  wondering  whether  she  was  to 
dine  alone  or  in  compauy.  This  problem  was  soon 
solved;  a  side-dour-  burst  open,  and  Guy  made  his 
appearance,  looking  .shy  and  ashamed  of  it  as  he 
came  up  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

"  Miss  Belimla/'said  he,  "  will  you  allow  me  to 
dine  with  you  ?  " 

"  You  must  do  as  you  like,"  said  Belinda,  quickly 
starting  back. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Griffiths.  44  It  is  entirely 
as  you  shall  decide.  If  you  don't  like  my  company, 
vou  need  only  say  so.  I  shall  not  be  offended. 
Well,  shall  we  dine  together?^ 

*•  O,  certainly,"  laughed  Belinda,  confused  in  her 
turn. 

So  the  two  sat  ddwn  to  dine  together.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  Guy  thought  the  great  room 
light  enough  and  blight  and  comfortable.  The  gold 
and  silver  plate  did  n't  seem  to  crush  him,  nor  the 
draperies  to  suffocate,  nor  the  great  columns  ready 
to  fall  upon  him.  There  was  Belinda  picking  her 
grapes  and  playing  with  the  sugar-plums.  He  could 
hardly  believe  it  jxxssiblo.  His  poor  old  heart  gave 
great  wistful  thumps  (if  such  a  thing  is  possible) 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  She  had  lost  much  of 
her  shyness,  and  they  were  talking  of  anything  that 
came  into  their  beads.  She  had  been  telling  him 
about  Myrtle  Cottage,  and  the  spiders  there,  and 
looking  up,  laughing,  she  was  surprised  to  see  him 
staring  at  her  very  sadly  and  kindly.  He  turned 
away  abruptly,  and  began  to  help  himself  to  all 
sorts  of  things  out  of  the  silver  dishes. 

"  It 's  very  good  of  you,"  Guy  said,  looking  away, 
"  to  come  and  brighten  this  dismal  bouse,  aud  to 
•tay  with  a  poor  suffering  woman  and  a  great  un- 
couth fellow  like  myself." 

"  But  you  are  both  so  very  kind,"  said  Belinda, 
simply.    "  I  shall  never  forget  —  " 

"  Kind  ! "  cried  Guy,  very  roughly.  "  I  behaved 
like  a  brute  to  you  and  your  father  yesterday.  I 
am  not  used  to  ladies'  society.  I  am  stupid,  and 
shy,  and  awkward." 

•■  If  you  were  very  stupid,"  said  Belle,  smiling, 
"you  would  not  have  said  that,  Mr.  Griffiths.  Stu- 
pid people  always  think  themselves  charming." 

A\  hen  Guy  said  good  night  immediately*  after  din- 
ner as  usual,  he  sighed  again,  and  looked  at  her 
with  such  kind  and  melancholy  eyes  that  Belle  felt 
an  oild  affection  and  companion  for  him.  44 1  never 
should  have  thought  it  possible  to  like  him  so  much," 
thought  the  girl,  as  she  slowly  went  along  the  pas- 
sage to  Mrs.  Griffiths'  door. 

It  was  an  odd  life  this  young  creature  led  in  the 
great  silent  stifling  house,  with  uncouth  Guy  for  her 


playfellow,  the  sick  woman's  complaints  and  fancies 
tor  her  duty  in  life.  The  silence  of  it  all,  its  very 
comfort  and  splendidness,  oppressed  Belinda  more 
at  time*  than  a  simpler  and  more  busy  life.  But 
the  garden  was  an  endless  pleasure  and  refreshment, 
and  she  used  to  stroll  about,  skim  over  the  terraces 
and  walks,  smell  the  roses,  feed  tl»e  birds  and  the 
goldfishes.  Sometimes  I  have  stood  at  my  window 
watching  the  active  figure  flitting  by,  in  and  out  un- 
der the  trellis,  fifteen  times  round  the  pond,  thirty- 
two  times  along  the  terrace  walk.  Belle  was 
obliged  to  set  herself  tasks,  or  she  would  have  got 
tired  sometimes  of  wandering  about  by  herself. 
All  this  time  she  never  thought  of  Guy  except  as  a 
curious  sort  of  companion  ;  any  thought  of  senti- 
ment had  never  once  occurred  to  her. 

VI. 

Oxf.  day  that  Belle  Iiad  been  in  the  garden 
longer  than  usual,  she  remembered  a  note  for  Mrs. 
Griffiths  that  she  had  forgotten  to  write,  and  spring- 
ing up  the  steps  into  the  ball,  on  the  way,  with  some 
roses  in  her  apron,  she  suddenly  almost  ran  up 
against  Guy,  who  had  come  home  earlier  than  usual 
The  girl  Btood  blushing  and  looking  more  charming 
than  ever.  The  young  follow  stood  quite  still  too, 
looking  with  such  expressive  and  admiring  glances 
that  Belinda  blushed  deeper  still,  and  made  haste 
to  escape  to  her  room.  Presently  the  gong  sounded, 
and  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  she  had  to  go  down 
again.  Guy  was  in  the  dining-room  as  polite  and  as 
shy  as  usual,  and  Belinda  gradually  forgot  the  pass- 
ing impression.  The  butler  put  the  dessert  on  the 
table  aud  left  them,  and  when  she  had  finished  her 
fruit  Belinda  got  up  to  say  good  by.  As  she  was 
leaving  the  room  she  heard  Guy's  footsteps  follow- 
ing. She  stopped  short.  He  came  up  to  her.  He 
looked  very  pale,  and  said  suddenly  in  a  quick, 
husky  voice,  44 Belle,  will  you  marry  me?"  Poor 
Belinda  opened  her  gray  eyes  full  in  his  face.  She 
could  hardly  believe  she  had  heard  aright  She  w  as 
startled,  taken  aback,  but  she  followed  her  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  answered  gravely, 44  No,  Guy." 

He  was  n't  angry  or  surprised.  He  had  known  it 
all  along,  poor  fellow,  and  expected  nothing  else. 
He  only  sighed,  looked  at  her  once  again,  and  then 
went  away  out  of  the  room. 

Poor  Belle,  she  stood  there  where  he  had  left 
her,  — the  lights  burnt,  the  great  table  glittered, 
the  curtains  waved.  It  was  like  a  strange  dream. 
She  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  then  suddenly 
ran  and  fled  away  up  to  her  own  room,  —  fright- 
ened, utterly  puzzled,  bewildered,'  not  knowing 
what  to  do  or  to  whom  to  speak.  It  was  a  comfort 
to  be  summoned  as  usual  to  read  to  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
She  longed  to  pour  out  her  story  to  the  poor  lady, 
but  she  dreaded  agitating  her.  She  read  as  she 
was  bid.  Once  she  stopped  short,  but  her  mistress 
impatiently  motioned  her  to  go  on.  She  obeyed, 
stumbling  and  tumbling  over  the  words  before  her, 
until  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and,  contrary 
to  his  custom,  Guy  entered  the  room.  He  looked 
very  pale,  poor  fellow,  and  sad  and  subdued.  44 1 
wanted  to  see  you,  Miss  Belinda,"  he  said  aloud, 
44  and  to  tell  you  that  I  hope  this  will  make  no  dif- 
ference, and  that  you  will  remain  with  us  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  You  warned  me,  mamma,  but 
I  could  not  help  myself.  It 's  my  own  fault  Good 
night    That  is  all  I  had  to  say." 

Belle  turned  wistfully  to  Mrs.  Griffiths.  The 
thin  hand  was  impatiently  twisting  the  coverlet. 
"  Of  course,  — who  would  have  anything  to  say  to 
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him  ?  Foolish  fellow,"  she  muttered  in  her  indis- 
tinct way.   "  Go  on.  Ml*  Barly." 

44  O,  but  tell  me  first,  ought  I  remain  here?" 
Belle  asked,  imploringly. 

44  Certainly,  unless  you  are  unhappy  with  us,"  the 
sick  woman  answered,  peevishly.  Mrs.  Griffiths 
never  made  any  other  allusion  to  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  think  the  truth  was  that  she  did  not  care 
very  much  for  anything  outside  the  doors  of  her 
sick-room.  Perhaps  she  thought  her  son  had  been 
over-hasty,  and  that  in  time  Belinda  might  change 
her  mind.  To  people  lying  on  their  last  sick-beds, 
the  terrors,  anxieties,  longings  of  life  seem  very 
curious  and  strange.  They  seem  to  forget  that 
they  were  once  anxious,  hopeful,  eager  themselves, 
as  they  lie  gazing  at  the  awful  veu  which  will  so 
soon  be  withdrawn  from  before  their  fading  eyes. 

A  sort  of  constraint  came  between  Guy  and  Be- 
linda at  first,  but  it  wore  away  by  degrees.  He 
often  alluded  to  bis  proposal,  bat  in  so  hopeless  and 
gentle  a  way  that  she  could  not  be  angry,  still  she 
was  disquieted  and  unhappy.  She  felt  that  it  was 
a  false  and  awkward  position.  She  could  not  bear 
to  see  him  looking  ill  and  sad,  as  he  did  at  times, 
with  great  black  rings  under  his  dark  eyes.  It  was 
worse  still  when  she  saw  him  brighten  up  with  hap- 
piness at  some  chance  word  she  let  fall  now  and 
then,  —  speaking  inadvertently  of  home,  as  he  did, 
or  of  the  roses  next  year.  He  must  not  mistake  her. 
She  could  not  bear  to  pain  him  by  hard  words,  and 
yet  sometimes  she  felt  it  was  her  duty  to  speak  them. 
One  day  she  met  him  in  the  street,  on  her  way  back 
to  the  house.  The  roll  of  the  passing  carriage- 
wheels  gave  Gay  confidence,  and,  walking  by  her 
side,  he  began  to  say,  "Now  I  never  know  what 
delightful  surprise  may  not  be  waiting  for  me  at 
every  street  corner.  Ah,  Miss  Belle,  my  whole  life 
might  be  one  long  dream  of  wonder  and  happiness, 
if  .  .  .  ."  44  Don't  speak  like  this  ever  again ;  I 
shall  go  away,"  said  Belle,  interrupting,  and  cross- 
ing the  road,  in  her  agitation,  under  the  very  noses 
of  two  omnibus  horses.  "  I  wish  I  could  like  you 
enough  to  marry  you.  I  shall  always  love  you 
enough  to  be  your  friend ;  please  don't  talk  of  any- 
thing else."  Belle  said  this  in  a  bright,  brisk,  im- 
ploring, decided  way,  and  hoped  to  have  put  an  end 
to  the  matter.  That  day  she  came  to  me  and  told 
her  little  story.  There  were  almost  as  many  reasons 
for  her  staying  as  for  her  leaving,  the  poor  child 
thought.  I  could  not  advise  her  to  go,  for  the  as- 
sistance that  she  was  able  to  send  home  was  very 
valuable.  (Guy  laughed,  and  utterly  refused  to 
accept  a  sixpence  of  her  salary.)  Mr*.  Griffiths 
evidently  wanted  her ;  Guy,  poor  fellow,  would  have 
given  all  he  had  to  keep  her,  as  we  all  knew  too  well. 

Circumstance  orders  events  sometimes,  when  peo- 
ple themselves,  with  all  their  powers  and  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  of  evil,  are  out  passive  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  fate.  News  came  that  Mr. 
Barly  was  ill,  and  little  Belinda,  with  an  anxious  face, 
and  a  note  in  her  trembling  hand,  came  into  Mrs. 
Griffiths'  room  one  day  to  say  she  must  go  to  him 
directly.  "  Your  father  is  ill,"  wrote  Anna.  44  Cir- 
cumstances demand  your  immediate  return  to  him." 
Guy  happened  to  be  present,  and  when  Belle  left 
the  room  he  followed  her  out  into  the  passage. 

44  You  are  going  ?  "  he  said. 

44 1  don't  know  what  Anna  means  by  circumstan- 
ces, but  papa  is  ill,  and  wants  me,"  said  Belinda, 
almost  crving. 

44  And  I  want  you,"  said  Guy;  "but  that  don't 
matter,  of  course.    Go, — go,  since  you  wish  it." 


After  all,  perhaps  it  was  well  she  was  going, 
thought  Belle,  as  she  went  to  pack  up  her  boxes. 
Poor  Guy's  sad  face  haunted  her.  She  seemed'  to 
carry  it  away  in  her  box  with  her  other  possessions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  what  he  felt,  poor 
fellow,  when  he  came  upon  the  luggage  standing 
ready-corded  in  the  hall,  and  he  found  that  Belle 
bad  taken  him  at  his  word.  He  was  so  silent  a  man, 
so  self-contained,  so  diffident  of  his  own  strength  to 
win  her  love  in  time,  so  unused  to  the  ways  of  the 
world  anil  of  women,  that  he  could  be  judged  by  no 
ordinary  rule.  His  utter  despair  and  bewilderment 
would  have  been  laughable,  almost,  if  they  had  not 
been  so  genuine.  He  paced  about  the  garden  with 
hasty,  uncertain  footsteps,  muttering  to  himself  as  he 
went  along,  and  angrily  cutting  at  the  ro«e-hedges. 
44  Of  course  she  must  go,  since  she  wished  it ;  —  of 
course  she  must,  —  of  course,  of  course.  "What 
would  the  house  be  like  when  she  was  gone  ? " 
For  an  instant  a  vision  of  a  great  dull  vault,  without 
warmth,  or  light,  or  color,  or  possible  comfort  any- 
where, rose  before  him.  He  tried  to  imagine  what 
his  life  would  be  if  she  never  came  back  into  it ;  but 
as  he  stood  still,  trying  to  seize  the  picture,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  imagined  or 
thought  of.  Wherever  he  looked  he  saw  her,  every- 
where and  in  everything.  He  had  imagined  him- 
self unhappy ;  now  he  discovered  that  tor  the  last 
few  weeks,  since  little  Belinda  had  come,  he  had 
basked  in  the  summer  she  had  brought,  and  found 
new  life  in  the  sunshine  of  her  presence.  Of  an 
evening  he  had  come  home  eagerly  from  his  daily 
toil  looking  to  find  her.  When  he  left  early  in  the 
morning  he  would  look  up  with  kind  eyes  at  her 
windows  as  he  drove  away.  Once,  early  one  morn- 
ing, he  had  passed  her  near  the  lodge-gate,  standing 
in  the  shadow  of  the  great  aspen-tree,  and  making 
way  for  the  horses  to  go  by.  Belle  was  holding 
back  the  clean  stiff  folds  of  her  pink  muslin  dress ; 
she  looked  up  with  that  peculiar  blink  of  her  gray 
eyes,  smiled,  and  nodded  her  bright  head,  and 
shrunk  away  from  the  horses.  Every  morning  Guy 
used  to  look  under  the  tree  after  that  to  see  if  she 
were  there  by  chance,  even  if  he  had  parted  from 
her  but  a  minute  before.  Good,  stupid  old  fellow  ! 
he  used  to  smile  to  himself  at  his  own  foolishness. 
One  of  his  fancies  about  her  was,  that  Belinda  was 
a  bird,  who  would  fly  away  some  day,  and  perch  up 
in  the  branches  of  one  of  the  great  trees,  far,  far, 
beyond  his  reach.  And  now  was  this  fancy  coming 
true  ?  was  she  going,  —  leaving  him,  —  flying  away 
where  he  could  not  follow  her?  He  gave  an  inar- 
ticulate sound  of  mingled  anger,  and  sorrow,  and 
tenderness,  which  relieved  his  heart.,  but  which  puz- 
zled Belle  herself,  who  was  coming  down  the  garden 
walk  to  meet  him. 

44 1  was  looking  for  you,  Mr.  Griffiths,"  said  Belle. 
44  Your  mother  wants  to  speak  to  you.  I,  too,  wanted 
to  ask  you  something,"  the  girl  went  on,  blushing. 

44  She  is  kind  enough  to  wish  me  to  come  back  

But  —  " 

Belle  stopped  short,  blushed  up,  and  began  pulling 
at  the  leaves  sprouting  on  either  side  of  the  narrow 
alley.  When  she  looked  up,  after  a  minute,  with 
one  of  her  quick,  short-sighted  glances,  she  found 
that  Guy's  two  little  brown  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  steadily. 

44  Don't  be  afraid  that  I  shall  trouble  you,"  he  said, 
reddening.  41  If  you  knew,  —  if  you  had  the  small- 
est conception  what  your  presence  is  to  me,  you 
would  come  back.   I  think  you  would." 

Miss  Barly  did  n't  answer,  but  blushed  up  again, 
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and  walked  on  in  silence,  hanging  her  head  to  con- 
ceal the  two  bright  tears  which  had  come  into  her 


eyes.  She  was  so  sorry,  bo  very  sorry.  But  what 
could  she  do  ?  Guy  had  walked  on  to  the  end  of 
the  rose-garden,  and  Belle  had  followed.  Now,  in- 
stead of  turning  towards  the  house,  he  had  come  out 
into  the  brightrlooking  kitchen-garden,  with  its  red 
brick  walls  hung  with  their  various  draperies  of 
lichen  and  mosses,  and  garlands  of  clambering  fruit. 
Four  little  paths  led  up  to  the  turf  carpet  which  had 
been  laid  down  in  the  centre  of  the  garden ;  here  a 
fountain  plashed  with  .a  tranquil  fall  of  waters  upon 
water;  all  sorts  of  sweet,  kitchen-herbs,  mint,  and 
thyme,  and  parsley,  were  growing  along  the  straight- 
cut  beds.  Birds  were  pecking  at  the  nets  along  the 
walls ;  one  little  sparrow,  that  had  been  drinking  at 
the  fountain,  flew  away  as  they  approached.  The 
few  bright-colored  strati in<r  llowers  caught  the  sun- 
light and  reflected  it  in  sparks  like  the  water. 

The  master  of  this  pleasant  place  put  out  his 
great  clumsy  hand,  and  took  hold  of  Belle's  6oft 
reluctant  fingers.  "  Ah,  Belle,"  he  said,  "  is  there 
no  hope  for  me  ?    Will  there  never  be  any  chance  ?  " 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  there  was  a  chance," 
said  poor  Belle,  pulling  away  her  hand  impatiently. 
**  Why  do  you  wound  and  pain  me  by  speaking 
again  and  again  of  what  is  far  best  forgotten  r  Dear 
Mr.  Griffiths,  I  will  niarry  you  to-mprrow,  if  you  de- 
sire it,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  turning 
pale  and  remembering  all  that  she  owed  to  his  for- 
bearance and  gentleness ;  u  but  please,  please  don't 
ask  it."  She  looked  so  frightened  and  desperate 
that  poor  Guy  felt  that  this  was  worse  than  any- 
thing, and  sadly  shook  his  head. 

•'Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  to 
marry  you  against  your  will,  or  keep  you  here.  Yes, 
you  shall  go  home,  and  I  will  stop  here  alone,  and 
cut  my  throat,  if  I  find  I  cannot  bear  the  place  with- 
out you.  I  am  only  joking.  I  dare  say  I  shall  do 
very  well,"  said  Griffiths,  with  a  sigh  ;  and  he  turned 
away  and  began  stamping  off  in  his  clumsy  wav. 
Then  he  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  back.  Belle 
was  standing  in  the  sunshine  with  her  face  bidden 
in  her  hands.  She  was  so  puzzled,  and  sorry,  and 
hopeless,  and  mournful.  The  only  thing  she  could 
do  was  to  cry,  poor  child,  —  and,  by  some  instinct, 
Griffiths  guessed  that  she  was  crying ;  he  knew  It,  — 
his  heart  melted  with  pity.  The  poor  fellow  came 
back  trembling.  u  My  dearest,"  he  said.  don't  cry. 
What  a  brute  1  am  to  make  you  cry.  Tell  me  any- 
thing in  the  whole  world  I  can  do  to  make  you 


"  If  I  could  only  do  anything  for  you,"  said  Belle, 
"  that  would  make  me  happier." 

"  Then  come  back,  my  dear,"  said  Guy,  "  and 
don't  fly  away  yet  forever,  as  you  threatened  just 
now.  Come  back  and  cheer  up  my  mother,  and 
make  tea  and  a  little  sunshine  for  me,  until  —  until 
some  confoundeil  fellow  comes  and  carries  you  off," 
said  poor  Griffiths. 

"  0,  that  will  never  be.  Yes ;  I  '11  come,"  said 
Belle  earnestly.  w  I  '11  go  home  for  a  week  and 
come  back  ;  indeed  I  will." 

"  Only  let  me  know,"  said  Mr.  Griffiths,  "  and  my 
mother  will  send  the  carriage  for  you.  Shall  we 
say  a  week? "he  added,  anxious  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain. 

"  Yes"  said  Belinda,  smiling ;  "  I  '11  write  and  tell 
you  the  day." 

Nothing  would  induce  Griffiths  to  order  the  car- 
riage until  after  dinner,  and  it  was  quite  late  at 
ni^lit  when  Belle  got  home. 


VII. 

Poor  little  Myrtle  Cottage  looked  very  small  and 
shabby  as  she  drove  up  in  the  darkness  to  the  door. 
A  brilliant  illumination  streamed  from  all  the  windows. 
Martha  rubbed  her  elbows  at  the  sight  of  the  gor- 
geous equipage.  Fanny  came  to  the  door,  surprised, 
laughing,  giggling,  mysterious.  Everything  looked 
much  as  usual,  except  that  a  large  and  pompons- 
looking  gentleman  was  sitting  on  the  drawing-room 
sofa,  and  beside  him  Anna,  with  a  huge  ring  on  her 
fourth  finger,  attempting  to  blush  as  Belle  came  in- 
to the  room.  Belle  saw  that  she  was  not  wanted, 
and  ran  up  stairs  to  her  father,  who  was  better,  and 
sitting  in  the  arm-chair  by  his  bedside.  The  poor 
old  man  nearly  cried  with  delight  and  surprise,  neld 
out  both  his  shaking  hands  to  her,  and  clung  ten- 
derly to  the  bright  young  daughter.  Belle  sat 
beside  him,  holding  his  hand,  asking  him  a  hundred 
questions,  kissing  his  wrinkled  face  and  cheeks,  and 
telling  him  all  that  had  happened.  Mr.  Barly,  too, 
had  news  to  give.  The  fat  gentleman  down  stairs, 
he  told  Belle,  was  no  other  than  Anna's  old  admirer, 
the  doctor,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made.  He 
had  re-proposed  the  day  before,  and  was  now  sitting 
on  the  sofa  on  probation.  Fanny's  prospects,  too, 
seemed  satisfactory.  "  She  assures  me,"  said  Mr. 
Barly,  "  that  young  Ogden  is  on  the  point  of  com- 
ing forward.  An  old  man  like  me,  my  dear,  is 
naturally  anxious  to  see  his  children  settled  in  life* 
and  comfortably  provided  for.  I  don't  know  who 
would  bo  good  enough  for  my  Belinda  Not  that 
awkward  lout  of  a  Griffiths.  No,  no;  we  must  look 
out  better  than  that" 

"  O,  papa,  if  you  knew  how  good  and  how  kind 
he  is ! "  said  Belle,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing ;  but  she  broke  off  abruptly  and  spoke  of  some- 
thing else. 

The  other  maid  who  had  already  gone  to  bed  the 
night  before  when  Belle  arrived  at  the  cottage,  gave 
a  loud  shriek  when  she  went  into  the  room  next 
morning  and  found  some  one  asleep  in  the  bed. 
Belle  awoke,  laughed  and  explained,  and  asked  her 
to  bring  up  her  things. 

'*  Bring  W  hup?  "said  the  girl.  "What,  all 
them  'ampers  that 's  come  by  the  cart  ?  No,  miss, 
that 's  more  than  me  and  Martha  have  the  strength 
for.  I  should  crick  ray  back  if  I  were  to  attempt 
for  to  do  such  a  thing." 

"  Hampers,  —  what  hampers  ?  "  Belle  asked ;  but 
when  she  went  down  she  found  the  little  passage 
piled  with  cases,  flowers  and  game,  and  preserves, 
and  some  fine  old  port  for  Mr.  Barly,  and  some  roses 
for  Belle.  As  Belinda  came  down  stairs,  in  her 
fresh  rooming  dress,  Anna,  who  Lad  been  poking 
about  and  examining  the  various  packages,  looked 
up  with  offended  dignity. 

"  I  think,  considering  that  I  am  mistress  here," 
said  she,  "  these  hampers  should  have  been  directed 
to  me  instead  of  to  you,  Belinda.  Mr.  Griffiths 
strangely  forgets.  Indeed,  I  fear  that  you  are  too 
wanting  in  any  great  sense  of  ladylike  propriety." 

"  Prunes,  prism,  propriety,"  said  Belle,  gayly. 
"  Never  mind,  dear  Anna ;  he 's  sent  the  things  for 
all  of  us.  Mr.  Griffiths  certainly  never  meant  me 
to  drink  two  dozen  bottles  of  port  wine  in  a  week." 

"  You  are  evading  the  question,"  said  Anna.  "  I 
have  been  wishing  to  talk  to  you  for  some  time 
past,  —  come  into  the  dining-room,  if  you  please." 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe,  and  yet  I 
cannot  help  fearing,  that  out  of  sheer  spite  "and 
envy  Anna  Barly  had  even  then  determined  that, 
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if  she  could  provi-nt  It,  Belinda  should  never  go 
back  to  Cattle  Gardens  again,  but  remain  in  the 
cottage.  The  eight  oi'  the  pretty  things  which  had 
been  given  her  there,  all  the  evidences  which  told  of 
the  esteem  and  love  in  which  she  was  held,  mad- 
dened the  foolish  woman.  I  can  give  no  other  rea- 
son for  the  way  in  which  .she  op[>osed  Belinda's 
return  to  Mrs.  Griffiths.  4i  Her  duty  is  nt  home," 
said  Anna.  1  myself  shall  be  greatly  engaged 
with  Thomas,"  —  so  she  had  already  learned  to  call 
Dr.  Robinson.  "  Fanny  also  is  preoccupied ;  Belin- 
da must  remain." 

When  Belle  demurred, and  said  that  for  the  next 
few  week* she  would  like  to  retnrn  as  she  had  prom- 
ised, and  stay  until  Mrs.  Griffiths  was  suited  witli 
another  companion,  Anna's  indignation  rose  and 
overpowered  her  dignity.  Was  it  fur  sister  who 
was  so  oblivious  of  the  laws  of  society, 
modesty.  Anna  feared  that  Belinda  had  not 
fleeted  upon  the  strange  appearance  her  conduct 
must  have  to  others,  to  Use  Ogdens,  to  them  all. 
What  was  the  secret  attraction  which  took  her 
back?  Anna  said  she  had  rather  not  inquire,  and 
went  on  with  her  oration.  Unmaidenly,  —  not 
to  be  thought  of,  —  the  advice  of  those  whose  ex- 
perience might  be  trusted," — does  one  not  know 
the  rigmarole  by  heart  ?  When  even  the  father, 
who  had  been  previously  talked  to,  sided  with  his 
eldest  daughter,  when  Thomas,  who  was  also  called 
into  the  family  conclave,  nodded  his  head  in  an 
ominous  manner,  poor  little  Belinda,  frightened, 
shaken,  undecided,  almost  promised  that  she  would 
do  as  they  desired ;  and  as  she  promised,  the  thought 
of  poor  Guy's  grief  and  wistful  haggard  face  came 
before  her,  and  her  poor  little  heart  ached  and  sank 
at  the  thought.  But  not  even  Belinda,  with  all  her 
courage,  could  resist  the  decision  of  so  much  expe- 
rience, or  Anna's  hints  or  innuendoes,  or,  more  in- 
surmountable than  all  the  rest,  a  sudden  shyness 
and  consciousness  which  had  come  over  the  poor 
little  maiden,  who  turned  crimson  with  shame  and 
annoyance. 

Belinda  had  decided  as  she  was  told,  —  had  done 
as  her  conscience  bid  her,  —  and  yet  there  was  but 
little  satisfaction  in  this  duty  accomplished.  For 
about  half  an  hour  she  went  about  feeling  like  a 
heroine,  and  then  without  any  reason  or  occasion, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  the  mask  had  come  off  her 
face,  that  she  had  discovered  herself  to  be  a  traitor- 
ess,  that  she  had  betrayed  and  abandoned  her  kind- 
est friends ;  she  called  herself  a  selfish,  ungrateful 
wretch ;  she  wondered  what  Guy  would  think  of  her ; 
she  was  out  of  temper,  out  of  spirits,  out  of  patience 
with  herself,  and  the  click  of  the  blind  swinging  in 
the  draft  was  unendurable.  The  complacent  ex- 
pression of  Anna's  handsome  face  put  her  teeth  on 
edge.  When  Fanny  tumbled  over  the  footstool 
with  a  playful  shriek,  to  everybody's  surprise  Belinda 
burst  out  crying. 

Those  few  days  were  endless,  slow,  dull,  unbear- 
able, —  every  second  brought  its  pang  of  regret  and 
discomfort  and  remorse.  It  seemed  to'Belinda  that 
her  ears  listened,  her  mouth  talked,  her  eyes  looked 
at  the  four  walls  of  the  cottage,  at  the  furze  on  the 
common,  at  the  faces  of  her  sisters,  with  a  sort  of 
mechanical  effort.  As  if  she  were  acting  her  daily 
life,  not  living  it  naturally  and  without  effort  Only 
when  she  was  with  her  father  did  she  feel  uncon- 
strained ;  but  even  then  there  was  an  unexpressed 
reproach  in  her  heart  like  a  dull  pain  that  she  could 
not  quiet.  And  so  the  long  days  lagged.  Although 
Dr.  Robinson  enlivened  them  with  his  presence,  and 


the  Ogdens  drove  up  to  carry  Faun  v  off  to  the  happy 
regions  of  Capulet  Square  (E.  for  Elysium,  Anna  I 
think  would  have  »locketed  the  district),  to  Belinda 
those  days  seemed  slow,  and  dark  and  dim,  and 
almost  hopeiess  at  times. 

On  the  day  on  which  Belinda  was  to  have  re- 
turned there  came  a  letter  to  me  telling  her  story 
plainly  enough  :  "  I  must  not  come  hack,  my  dear- 
est Miss  Williamson,"  she  wrote,  "  I  am  going  to 
write  to  Mrs.  Griffiths  and  dear  kind  Mr.  Guy  to- 
morrow to  tell  them  so.  Anna  does  not  think  it  is 
right,  Papa  clings  to  me  and  wants  me,  now  that 
both  my  sisters  are  going  to  leave  him.  How  often 
I  shall  think  of  you  all,  —  of  all  your  goodness  to  me, 
of  the  Ijeautiful  roses,  and  my  dear  little  room  !  Do 
you  think  Mr.  Guy  would  let  me  tike  one  or  two 
books  as  a  remembrance,  —  Hume's  History  of  Eng- 
land, Porteus's  Sermons,  and  Essays  on  Reform  ? 
I  should  like  to  have  something  to  remind  me  of  you 
all,  and  to  look  at  sometimes,  since  they  say  I  am 
not  to  see  you  all  again.  Good  by,  and  thank  you 
and  Mrs.  II.  a  thousand  thousand  times.  —  lour 
ever,  ever  affectionate  Bklinda.  P.  S.  —  Might  I 
also  ask  for  that  little  green  volume  of  the  Gulden 
Treasury  which  is  up  in  the  tower  room '!  " 

This  was  what  Guy  had  feared  all  along.  Once 
she  was  gone,  he  knew  by  instinct  she  would  never 
come  back.  I  hardly  know  how  it  fared  with  the 
poor  fellow  all  this  time.  He  kept  out  of  our  way, 
and  would  try  to  escape  me,  but  once  by  chance  I 
met  him,  ami  I  was  shocked  by  the  change  which 
had  come  over  him.  I  had  my  own  opinion,  as  we  all 
have  at  times.  II.  and  I  had  talked  it  over,  —  for 
old  women  are  good  for  something  after  all,  and  can 
sometimes  play  a  sentimental  part  in  life  as  well  as 
voung  ones.  It  seemed  to  us  impossible  that 
Belinda  should  not  relent  to  so  much  goodness 
and  unselfishness,  and  come  back  again  some  day 
never  to  go  any  more.  We  knew  enough  of  Anna 
Barly  to  guess  the  part  she  had  played,  nor  did  we 
despair  of  seeing  Belinda  among  us  once  more. 
But  some  one  must  help  her,  she  could  not  reach  us 
unassisted ;  and  so  I  told  Mrs.  Griffiths,  who  had  re- 
marked upon  her  son's  distress  and  altered  looks. 

*'If  you  will  lend  us  the  carriage,"  I  said,  "cither 
H.  or  I  will  go  over  to  Dumbleton  to-morrow,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  we  shall  bring  her."  II.  went.  She 
told  me  about  it  afterwards.  Anna  was  fortunately 
absent.  Mr.  Barly  was  down  stairs,  and  II.  was  able 
to  talk  to  him  a  Utile  bit  before  Belinda  came  down. 
The  poor  old  man  always  thought  as  he  was  told  to 
think,  and  since  his  illness  he  was  more  uncertain 
and  broken  than  ever.  He  was  dismayed  when  H. 
told  him  in  her  decided  way  that  he  was  probably 
sacrificing  two  people's  happiness  for  lite  by  his  ill- 
timed  interference.  When  at  last  Beliuda  came 
down,  she  looked  almost  as  ill  as  Griffiths  himself. 
She  rushed  into  H.'s  arms  with  a  scream  of  delight, 
and  eagerly  asked  a  hundred  questions.  4*  flow 
were  they  all, —  what  were  they  all  doing  ?  " 

II.  was  very  decided.  Everyl»ody  was  very  ill 
and  wanted  Belinda  back.  "  Your  father  says  he 
can  spare  you  very  well,"  said  she.  "  Why  not  come 
back  with  ine  this  afternoon,  if  only  for  a  time  ?  It 
is  your  duty,"  II.  continued,  in  her  dry  way.  "  You 
should  not  leave  them  in  this  uncertainty."  "  Go, 
my  child,  —  pray  go,"  urged  Mr.  Barly.  And  at 
last  Beliuda  consented  shyly,  nothing  loath. 

II.  began  to  question  her  when  she  had  got  her 
safe  in  the  carriage.  Belinda  said  she  had  not  been 
well.  She  could  not  sleep,  she  said.  She  had  had 
bad  dreams.    She  blushed  and  confessed  that  she 
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"A  CHARM  OF  BIRDS/ 


had  dreamt  of  Guy  lying  dead  in  the  kitchen-garden. 
She  had  gone  about  the  house  trying,  indeed  she 
had  tried  to  be  cheerful  and  busy  as  usual,  but  she 
felt  unhappy,  ungrateful.  "  O,  what  a  foolish  girl 
I  am,"  she  said.  All  the  lights  were  burning  in  the 
little  town,  the  west  was  glowing  and  rellected  in 
the  river,  the  boats  trembled  and  shot  through  the 
shiny  waters,  and  the  people  were  out  upon  the 
banks,  a*  they  crossed  the  bridge  again  on  their  way 
from  Dnmbleton.  Belle  was  happier  certainly,  but 
crying  from  agitation. 

•*  Have  I  made  him  miserable,  poor  fellow  ?  O, 
I  think  I  shall  blame  myself  all  my  lite,"  staid  she, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands."  "  O  II. !  II. ! 
what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

H.  dryly  replied  that  she  must  be  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances, ami  when  they  reached  Castle  Gardens, 
kissed  her  and  set  her  down  at  the  great  gate,  while 
she  herself  went  home  in  the  carriage. 

It  was  all  twilight  by  this  time  among  the  roses. 
Belinda  met  the  gate-keeper,  who  touched  his  hat 
and  told  her  his  master  was  in  the  garden  ;  and  so 
instead  of  going  into  the  house  she  llitted  away  to- 
wan  Is  the  garden,  crossed  the  lawns,  and  went  in 
and  out  anion"  the  bowers  and  trellises  looking  for 
him,  —  frightened  by  her  own  temerity  at  first,  gain- 
ing courage  by  degrees.  It  was  so  still,  so  sweet,  so 
dark  ;  the  stars  were  coming  out  in  the  evening  sky, 
a  meteor  went  flashing  from  east  to  west,  a  bat  Hew 
across  her  path  ;  all  the  scent  hung  heavy  in  the  air. 
Twice  Belinda  called  out  timidly,  "Mr.  Griffiths, 
Mr.  Griffiths  ! "  but  no  one  answered.  Then  she 
remembered  her  dream  in  sudden  terror,  and  hur- 
ried into  the  kitchen-garden  to  the  fountain  where 
they  had  parted. 

What  had  happened  ?  Some  one  wru  lying  on 
the  grass.  Was  this  her  dream?  was  it  Guy? 
was  he  dead  ?  had  she  killed  him  ?  Belinda  ran  up 
to  him,  seized  his  hand,  and  called  him  Guy,  —  dear 
Guy  ;  and  Guy,  who  had  fallen  asleep  from  very 
weariness  and  sadness  of  heart,  opened  his  eyes  to 
hear  himself  called  by  the.  voice  he  loved  best  in  the 
world;  while  the  sweetest  eyes,  full  of  tender  tears, 
were  gazing  anxiously  into  his  ugly  face.  Ugly? 
Fairy  tales  have  told  us  this,  at  hast,  that  ugliness 
and  dulnoss  do  not  exist  for  those  who  truly  love. 
Had  she  ever  thought  him  rough,  uncouth,  unlova- 
ble ?  Ah  !  she  had  been  blind  in  those  days ;  she 
knew  letter  now.  As  they  walked  back  through 
the  twilight  garden  that  night,  Guv  said  humblv,  — 

"  I  sha'n't  do  you  any  credit,  Belinda;  1  can  only 
love  you." 

«•  Only  /"said  Belinda. 

She  did  n't  tinisb  her  sentence  ;  but  he  understood 
very  well  what  she  meant. 

•  A  CHARM  OF  BIRDS." 
nr  ciiarl.es  kixgsxky. 
Is  it  merely  a  fancy  that  we  English,  the  educated 
people  among  us  at  least,  are  losing  that  love  for 
spring  which  among  our  old  forefathers  rose  almost 
to  worship  ?  That  the  perj>etual  miracle  of  the  bud- 
ding leaves  and  the  returning  song-birds  awakes  no 
longer  in  us  the  astonishment  which  it  awoke  yearly 
among  the  dwellers  in  the  old  world;  when  the  sun 
was  a  ginl  who  was  sick  to  death  each  winter,  and 
returned  in  spring  to  life  and  health,  and  glory; 
when  the  death  of  Adonis,  at  the  autumnal  equinox, 
was  wept  over  by  the  Syrian  women,  and  the  death 
of  Baldur.  in  the  colder  north,  by  all  living  things, 
even  to  the  dripping  trees,  and  the  rocks  furrowed 


by  the  autumn  rains ;  when  Freya,  the  goddess  of 
youth  and  love,  went  forth  over  the  earth  each 
spring,  while  the  flowers  broke  forth  under  her  tread 
over  the  brown  moors,  and  the  birds  welcomed  her 
with  song;  when,  according  to  Olaus  Magnns,  the 
Goths  and  South  Swedes  had,  on  the  return  of 
spring,  a  mock  battle  between  summer  and  win- 
ter, ami  w  welcomed  the  returning  splendor  of  the 
sun  with  dancing  and  mutual  feasting,  rejoicing 
that  a  better  season  for  fishing  and  hunting  was  ap- 
proached ?  "  To  those  simpler  children  of  a  simpler 
age,  in  more  direct  contact  with  the  daily  and  yearly 
facts  of  Nature,  and  more  dependent  on  them  for 
their  bodily  food  and  life,  winter  and  spring  were 
the  two  great  facts  of  existence ;  the  symbols,  the 
one  of  death,  the  other  of  life ;  and  the  battle  l>e- 
tween  the  two  —  the  battle  of  the  sun  with  dark- 
ness, of  winter  with  spring,  of  death  with  life,  of  be- 
reavement with  love  —  lay  at  the  root  of  all  their 
myths  and  all  their  creeds.  Surely  a  change  has 
come  over  our  fancies.  The  seasons  are  little  to  us 
now.  We  are  nearly  as  comfortable  in  winter  as  in 
summer,  or  in  spring.  Nay,  we  have  begun,  of  late, 
to  grumble  at  the  two  latter  as  much  as  at  the  for- 
mer, and  talk  (and  not  without  excuse  this  year),  of 
the  treacherous  month  of  May,  and  of  "summer 
having  set  in  with  its  usual  severity."  We  work  for 
the  most  part  in  cities  and  towns,  and  the  seasons 
pass  by  us  unheeded.  May  and  June  are  spent  by 
most  educated  people  anywhere  rather  than  among 
birds  and  flowers.  They  do  not  escape  into  the 
country  until  the  elm  hedges  are  growing  black,  and 
the  song-birds  silent,  and  the  hay  cut,  and  all  the 
virgin  bloom  of  the  country  has  passed  into  a  sober 
and  matronly  ripeness,  —  if  not  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf.  Our  very  landscape  painters,  till  Cres- 
wick  arose  and  recalled  to  their  minds  the  fact  that 
trees  were  sometimes  green,  were  wont  to  paint  few 
but  brown  autumnal  scenes.  As  for  the  song  of 
birds,  of  which  in  the  middle  age  no  poet  could  say 
enough,  our  modern  poets  seem  to  be  forgetting  that 
birds  ever  sing. 

It  was  not  so  of  old.  The  climate,  perhaps.  w;is 
more  severe  than  11  iw  ;  the  transition  from  winter 
to  spring  more  sudden,  like  that  oi*  Scandinavia 
now.  Clearage  of  forests  and  drainage  of  laud 
have  equalized  our  seasons,  or  rather  made  them 
more  uncertain.  More  broken  winters  are  followed 
by  more  broken  springs;  and  May-day  is  no  longer 
a  marked  point  to  be  kept  as  a  festival  by  all  child- 
like hearts.  The  merry  month  of  May  is  merry 
only  in  stage,  songs.  The  May  garlands  and  dances 
are  all  but  gone  :  the  borrowed  plate,  and  the  milk- 
maids who  borrowed  it,  gone  utterly.  No  more 
does  Mrs.  Pep)  s  go  to  lie  at  Woolwich,  "  in  order  to 
a  little  ayre  and  to  gather  May-dew  "  for  her  com- 
plexion. 1  by  Mrs.  Turner's  advice. 

The  Maypole  is  gone  Likewise  ;  and  never  more 
shall  the  puritan  soul  of  a  Stubhs  be  aroused  in  in- 
dignation at  seeing  '•  against  M  lie,  every  parish, 
towne,  and  village,  assemble  themselves  together, 
both  men,  women,  and  children,  olde  and  young,  all 
indillcrentlv,  and  goe  into  the  woodes  and  proves, 
hilles  and  mountaines,  where  they  spend  the  night 
in  pastvme,  and  in  the  morning  they  returne,  bring- 
ing with  them  birch  bowes  and  braunches  of"  trees 

to  deck  their  assembly  withal  They  have 

twentie  or  fourtic  yoke  of  oxen,  every  oxe  having  a 
sweete  nosegay  of  flowers  tved  on  the  tippe  of  his 
homes,  and  these  draw  home  this  M:\vpole  (flits 
stincking  idol  rather)  which  is  covered  ail  over  with 
flowers  and  hearbes,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
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and  children,  following  it  with  great 
devotion.  ....  And  then  they  fall  to  banquet  and 
feast,  daunce  and  leap  about  it,  as  the  heathen  peo- 
ple did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idolles,  whereof 
this  is  a  perfect  pattern,  or  the  thing  itself." 

This,  and  much  more,  says  poor  Stubbs,  in  his 
"  Anatomic  of  Abuses,''  and  had,  no  doubt,  good 
reason  enough  for  his  virtuous  indignation  at  May- 
day scandals.  But  people  may  be  made  dull  with- 
out being  made  good  ;  and  the  direct  and  only  ef- 
fect of  putting  down  May  games  and  such  like  was 
to  cut  off  the  dwellers  in  towns  from  all  healthy 
communion  with  Nature,  and  leave  them  to  mere 
sottishness  and  brutality. 

Yet  perhajs  the  May  games  died  out,  partly,  be- 
cause the  feelings  which  had  given  rise  to  them  died 
out  before  improved  personal  comforts.  Of  old, 
men  and  women  fared  hardly,  and  slept  cold ;  and 
were  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  every  beam  of 
sunshine  which  roused  them  out  of  their  long  hyber- 
nation ;  thankful  for  every  flower  and  every  bird 
which  reminded  them  that  joy  was  stronger  than 
sorrow,  and  life  than  death.  With  the  spring  came 
not  only  labor,  but  enjoyment,  — 

"  In  the  spring  the  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turned  to  thought* 

As  lads  and  lasses,  who  had  been  pining  for  each 
other  by  their  winter  firesides,  met  again,  like  Daph- 
nis  and  Chloe,  by  shaugh  and  lea ;  and  learnt  to 
sing  from  the  songs  of  birds,  and  to  be  faithful  from 
their  faithfulness. 

Then  went  out  troops  of  fair  damsels  to  seek  spring 
garlands  in  the  forest,  as  Scheffel  has  lately  sung 
once  more  in  his  Frau  Aventiure;  and,  while  the 
dead  leaves  rattled  beneath  their  feet,  hymned  La 
Regiixe  AvrUlouse  to  the  music  of  some  Minne- 
singer, whose  song  was  as  the  song  of  birds ;  to 
whom  the  birds  were  friends,  fellow-lovers,  teachers, 
mirrors  of  all  which  he  felt  within  himself  of  joyful 
and  tender,  true  and  pure ;  friends  to  be  fed  here- 
after (as  Walther  von  dcr  Yogelweide  had  them 
fed)  with  crumbs  upon  his  grave. 

True  melody,  it  must,  be  remembered,  is  unknown 
in  the  tropics,  and  peculiar  to  the  races  of  those 
temperate  climes,  into  which  the  song  birds  come  in 
spring.  Some  of  the  old  German  Minneliedcr  seem 
actually  copied  from  the  songs  of  birds.  "  Tauder- 
adei  "  docs  not  merely  ask  the  nightingale  to  tell  no 
talcs;  it  repeats,  in  Its  cadences,  the  nightingale's 
song,  as  the  old  Minnesinger  heard  it  when  he  nestled 
beneath  the  lime-tree  with  his  love.  They  are  often 
almost  as  inarticulate,  these  old  singers,  as  the  birds 
from  whom  they  copied  their  notes ;  the  thinnest 
chain  of  thought  links  together  some  birdlike  re- 
frain :  but  they  make  up  for  their  want  of  logic  and 
reflection  by  the  depth  of  their  passion,  the  perfect  - 
ness  of  tbeir  harmony  with  nature.  The  inspired 
Swabian,  wandering  in  the  pine-forest,  listens  to  the 
blackbird's  voice  till  it  becomes  his  own  voice  ;  and 
he  breaks  out,  with  the  very  carol  of  the  black- 
bird,— 

*♦  Vogclc  im  Tanncnwald  pfeifet  so  hell. 
Pfellet  de  Wald  aus  und  ctn,  wo  win! 
Yogele  Im  Tanuenwald  pfclTet  so  hell ! " 

And  he  has  nothing  more  to  say.  That  is  his  whole 
soul  for  the  time  being ;  and,  like  a  bird,  he  sings  it 
over  and  over  again,  and  never  tires. 

Another,  a  Nicdcr-Rhcinischer,  watches  the  moon 
rise  over  the  Lowenburg,  and  thinks  upon  his  love 
within  the  castle  hall,  till  he  breaks  out  in  a  strange, 
sad,  tender  melody,  —  not  without  state liness  and 


manly  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  beloved,  — 
in  the  true  strain  of  the  nightingale,  — 

u  Verslohlen  gcht  der  Mood  auf, 
Blau.  Mm,  Blumdeln, 
Dutch  SUberwblkchen  ftltut  «Hn  Lauf. 
Koscn  im  Thai,  Made!  In  8mJ,  o  •chHuste  Roni  1 

... 
I'nd  siehst  du  mich, 
Und  siehst  du  (if, 
Blau,  blau,  Blunelein, 
Zwel  treu'rs  Herten  sah'st  du  nic  ; 
i  in  Thai  u.  s.  w." 


There  is  little  sense  in  the  words,  doubtless,  accord* 
ing  to  our  modem  notions  of  poetry ;  but  they  are 
like  enough  to  the  long,  plaintive  notes  of  the  night- 
ingale to  say  all  that  the  poet  has  to  say,  again  and 
again,  through  all  his  stanzas. 

Thus  the  birds  were,  to  the  mediaeval  singers, 
their  orchestra,  or  rather  their  chorus ;  from  the  birds 
they  caught  their  melodies ;  the  sounds  which  the 
birds  gave  them  they  rendered  into  words. 

And  the  same  bird  kev-note  surely  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  early  English  and  Scotch  songs  and  ballads, 
with  their  often  meaningless  refrains,  sung  tor  the 
mere  pleasure  of  singing,  — 


"  With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  luu, 
And  the  btrk  and  th»;  broom  hloomt  1'  ntile," 

• 

"  She  «at  down  below  a  thorn, 
Fine  flower*  iu  the  -alley, 
Ami  there  ha*  she  h«r  tweet  babe  bom. 
And  the  green  leares  they  prow  rarely.*' 

Or  even  those  "  fal-la-las,"  and  other  nonsense  re- 
frains, which,  if  they  were  not  meant  to  imitate  bird 
notes,  for  what  were  they  meant  ? 

In  the  old  ballads,  too,  one  may  hear  the  bird, 
key-note.    He  who  wrote  (and  a  great  rhymer  be 
was),— 

"  At  I  was  walking  all  alaoe, 
I  heard  twa  eorbie*  making  a  mane,** 

had  surely  the  "  mane  "  of  the  "  corbie*  "  in  his  ears 
before  it  shaped  itself  into  words  in  his  mind  :  and 
he  had  listened  to  many  a  "  wood-wcle  "  who  first 
thrummed  on  harp  or  fiddled  on  crowd,  how  — 

"  In  summer,  when  the  ihawet  be  shene, 
'  And  leaTea  be  large  and  long, 
It  U  full  merry  In  fair  forest 
To  hear  the  fowlcs'  song. 
The  wood-wele  sang,  and  w 

Sitting  upon  the  tpray  ; 
Bo  loud,  it  wakened  Robin  1 
In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay." 

And  Shakespeare,  —  are  not  his  scraps  of  song 
saturated  with  these  same  bird  notes  ?  "  Where 
the  bee  sucks,"  "  When  daisies  pied,"  "  Under  the 
greenwood-tree,"  "  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass," 
"  When  daffodils  begin  to  peer,"  **  Ye  spotted 
snakes,"  have  all  a  ring  in  them  which  was  caught 
not  in  the  roar  of  London,  or  the  babble  of  the 
Globe  theatre,  but  in  the  woods  of  Charlecote,  and 
along  the  banks  of  Avon,  from  — 

"  The  ousel-cock  so  blnck  of  hue, 
With  orange-tawnr  bill ; 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true  • 

The  wren  with  little  quill ; 
The  finch,  the  spwro'T,  and  the  lark, 
The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray,'''  — 

and  all  the  rest  of  the  birds  of  the  air. 

Why  is  it  again,  that  so  few  of  our  modem  songs 
are  truly  songful,  and  fit  to  be  set  to  music  ?  Is  it 
not  that  the  writers  of  them  —  persons  often  of  much 
taste  and  poetic  imagination  —  have  gone  for  their 
inspiration  to  the  intellect,  rather  than  to  the  car  ? 
That  (as  Shelley  does  by  the  skylark,  and  Words- 
worth by  the  cuckoo),  instead  of  trying  to  sing  like 
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the  birds,  they  only  think  and  talk  about  the  birds, 
and  therefore  however  beautiful  and  true  the 
thoughts  and  words  may  be,  they  are  not  song  ? 
That  they  have  not,  like  the  mediaeval  songsters, 
studied  the  speech  of  the  birds,  the  primaeval  teach- 
ers of  melody,  nor  even  melodies  already  extant, 
round  which,  as  round  a  framework  of  pure  music, 
their  thoughts  and  images  might  crystallize  them- 
selves, certain  thereby  of  becoming  musical  likewise. 
The  best  modern  song-writers,  Burns  and  Moore, 
were  inspired  by  their  own  old  national  airs ;  and 
followed  them,  Moore  at  least,  with  a  reverent  fidel- 
ity, which  has  had  its  full  reward.  They  wrote 
words  to  music ;  and  not,  as  modern  poets  are  wont, 
wrote  the  words  first,  and  left  others  to  set  music  to 
the  words.  They  were  right ;  and  we  are  wrong. 
As  long  as  song  is  to  be  the  expression  of  pure  emo- 
tion, so  long  it  must  take  its  key  from  music,  — 
which  is  pure  emotion,  untranslated  as  yet  into  the 
grosser  medium  of  thought  and  speech,  —  often  (as 
in  the  case  of  Mendelssohn's  songs  without  words) 
not  to  be  translated  into  it  at  all. 

And  so  it  may  be,  that  in  some  simpler  age,  poets 
may  go  back,  like  the  old  Minnesingers,  to  the  birds 
of  the  forest,  and  learn  of  them  to  sing. 

And  little  do  most  of  them  know  how  much  there 
is  to  learn ;  what  variety  of  character,  as  well  as 
variety  of  emotion,  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
practised  ear,  in  a  "  charm  of  birds  "  (to  use  the  old 
southern  phrase Y  from  the  wild  cry  of  the  missel- 
thrush,  ringing  from  afar  in  the  first  bright  days  of 
March,  a  passage  of  one  or  two  bars  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  and  then  another  and  another,  clear 
and  sweet,  and  yet  defiant  (for  the  great  "  storm- 
cock  "  loves  to  sing  when  rain  and  wind  is  coming 
on,  and  faces  the  elements  as  boldly  as  he  faces 
hawk  and  crow)  —  down  to  the  delicate  warble  of 
the  wren,  who  slips  out  of  his  hole  in  the  brown 
bank,  where  he  has  huddled  through  the  frost  with 
wife  and  children,  nil  folded  in  each  other's  arms 
like  human  beings,  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  —  which, 
alas !  does  not  always  suffice  ;  for  many  a  bunch  of 
wrens  may  be  found,  frozen  and  shrivelled,  after 
such  a  winter  as  this  last.  Tet  even  he,  sitting  at 
his  housedoor  in  the  low  sunlight,  says  grace  for  all 
mercies  (as  a  little  child  once  worded  it)  in  a  song 
so  rapid,  so  shrill,  so  loud,  and  yet  so  delicately 
modulated,  that  you  wonder  at  the  amount  of  soul 
within  that  tiny' body;  and  then  stops  suddenly,  as 
a  child  who  has  said  its  lesson,  or  got  to  the  end  of 
the  sermon,  gives  a  self-satisfied  flirt  of  his  tail,  and 
goes  in  again  to  sleep. 

Character?  I  know  not  how  much  variety  of 
character  there  may  be  between  birds  of  the  same 
species,  but  between  species  and  species  the  variety 
is  endless,  and  is  shown  —  as  I  fondly  believe  —  in 
the  difference  of  their  notes.  Each  has  its  own 
speech,  inarticulate,  expressing  not  thought  but 
hereditary  feeling ;  save  a  few  birds  who,  like  those 
little  dumb  darlings,  the  spotted  flycatchers,  who 
have  built  under  my  bedroom  window  this  twenty 
years,  seem  to  have  absolutely  nothing  to  say,  and 
accordingly  have  the  wit  to  hold  their  tongues ;  and 
devote  the  whole  of  their  small  intellect  to  sitting 
on  the  iron  rails,  flitting  off  them  a  yard  or  two  to 
catch  a  butterfly  in  air,  and  flitting  back  with  it  to 
their  nest. 

But  listen  (to  return)  to  the  charm  of  birds  in 
any  sequestered  woodland,  on  a  bright  forenoon  in 
June.  As  you  try  to  disentangle  the  medley  of 
sounds,  the  first,  perhaps,  which  will  strike  your  ear 
will  be  the  loud,  harsh,  monotonous,  flippant  song  of 


the  chaffinch,  and  the  metallic  clinking  of  two  or 
three  sorts  of  titmice.  But  above  the  tree-tops, 
rising,  hovering,  sinking,  the  woodlark  is  fluting, 
tender  and  low.  Above  the  pastures  outside  the 
skylark  sings,  —  as  bo  alone  can  sing;  and  close  by, 
from  the  hollies  rings  out  the  blackbird's  tenor,  — 
rollicking,  audacious,  humorous,  all  but  articulate. 
From  the  tree  above  him  rises  the  treble  of  the 
thrush,  pure  as  the  song  of  angels :  more  pure,  per- 
haps, in  tone,  though  neither  so  varied  nor  so  rich, 
as  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  And  there,  in  the 
next  holly,  is  the  nightingale  himself :  now  croaking 
like  a  frog ;  now  talking  aside  to  his  wife  on  the  nest 
below ;  and  now  bursting  out  into  that  song,  or 
cycle  of  songs,  in  which  if  any  man  finds  sorrow, 
he  himself  surely  finds  none.  All  the  morning  he 
will  sing ;  and  again  at  evening,  till  the  small  hours, 
and  the  chill  before  the  dawn :  but  if  his  voice 
sounds  melancholy  at  night,  heard  all  alone,  or  only 
mocked  by  the  ambitious  black-cap,  it  sounds  in  the 
bright  morning  that  which  it  is,  the  fulness  of  joy 

et  tells  us 


and  love.    True,  our  own  great  living  poet 
how  — 

"  la  the  topmost  height  of  joy 
nil  paMloo  cliwps  a secret  grief,"  — 

and  Coleridge  may  have  been  somewhat  too  severe 
when  he  guessed  that  — 

"Some  night- wandering  man,  whose  heart  was  pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  lorn 
(And  so,  poor  wretch,  Oiled  ail  things  with  himself. 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrow),  —  be  and  such  as  be, 
First  named  these  sound*  a  melancholy  strain, 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit." 

But  that  the  old  Greek  poets  were  right,  and  had 
some  grounds  for  the  myth  of  Philomela,  I  do  not 
dispute,  though  Sophocles,  speaking  of  the  night- 
ingales of  Colonos,  certainly  does  not  represent  them 
as  lamenting.  The  Elizabethan  poets,  however, 
when  they  talked  of  Philomel,  "  her  breast  against 
a  thorn,"  were  unaware  that  they  and  the  Greeks 
were  talking  of  two  different  birds,  —  that  our 
English  Lusciola  Luscinia  is  not  Luseiola  Philomela, 
which  (I  presume)  is  the  Bulbul  of  the  East.  The 
true  Philomel  hardly  enters  Vent  tia,  hardly  crosses 
the  Swiss  Altis,  ventures  not  into  the  Rhine-land 


and  Denmark,  but  penetrates  (strangely  enough) 
farther  into  South  Sweden  than  our  own  Luscinia : 
ranging  meanwhile  over  all  Central  Europe,  Persia, 
and  the  East,  even  to  Egypt.  Whether  his  song  be 
really  sad,  let  those  who  have  heard  him  say.  But 
as  for  our  own  Luscinia,  who  winters  not  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  but  in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  the  only 
note  of  his  which  can  be  mistaken  for  sorrow,  is 
rather  one  of  too  great  joy ;  that  cry,  which  is  his 
highest  feat  of  art,  which  he  cannot  utter  when  he 
first  comes  to  our  shores,  but  practises  carefully, 
slowly,  gradually,  till  he  has  it  perfect  by  the  begin- 
ning of  June ;  that  cry,  long,  repeated,  loudening 
and  sharpening  in  the  intensity  of  rising  passion, 
till  it  stops  suddenly,  exhausted  at  the  point  where 
pleasure,  from  very  keenness,  turns  to  pain. 

How  different  in  character  from  his  song  is  thnt 
of  the  gallant  little  black-cap  in  the  tree  above  him. 
A  gentleman  he  is  of  a  most  ancient  house,  perhaps 
the  oldest  of  European  singing-birds.  How  perfect 
must  have  been  the  special  organization  which  has 
spread,  seemingly  without  need  of  alteration  or  im- 
provement, from  Norway  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  Japan  to  the  Azores.  How  many  ages  and 
years  must  have  passed  since  his  forefathers  first  got 
their  black  caps  ?  And  how  intense  and  fruitful 
must  have  been  the  original  vitality  which,  after  so 
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many  generations,  can  still  fill  that  little  body  with 
so  strong  ;i  soul,  and  make  him  finer  n$  Milton's  new- 
created  birJa  sang  to  Milton'*  Eve  in  Milton's  Para- 
dise. Sweet  he  is,  and  various,  rich,  and  strong, 
beyond  all  English  warblers,  save  the  nightingale; 
but  his  speciality  is  liis  force,  his  rush,  his  overflow, 
not  so  much  of  love  as  of  happiness.  The  spirit 
carries  him  away.  He  riots  up  and  down  the  gamut 
till  he  cannot  stop  himself ;  his  notes  tumble  over 
each  other ;  he  chuckles,  laughs,  shrieks  with  delight ; 
throws  back  his  head,  droops  his  tail,  sets  up  his  back, 
and  sinRS  with  every  fibre  of  his  body :  and  yet  be 
never  forgets  his  good  manners.  He  is  never  coarse, 
never  harsh,  for  a  single  note.  Always  graceful, 
always  sweet,  he  keeps  perfect  delicacy  in  his  most 
utter  carelessness. 

And  why  should  we  overtook,  common  though  he 
be,  yon  hedge-sparrow,  who  is  singing  so  modestly, 
and  yet  so  firmly  and  so  true  ?  Or  cock-robin  him- 
self, who  is  here,  as  everywhere,  honest,  self-confi- 
dent, and  cheerful?  Most  people  are  not  aware, 
one  sometimes  fancies,  how  fine  a  singer  is  cock- 
robin  now  in  the  spring  time,  when  his  song  is 
drowned  by,  or  at  least  confounded  with,  a  dozen 
other  sonzs.  We  know  him  and  love  him  best  iu 
winter,  when  he  takes  up  (as  he  does  sometimes  in 
cold,  wet  summer  days)  that  sudden  wistful  warble, 
struggling  to  be  happy,  half  in  vain,  which  surely 
contradicts  Coleridge's  verse,  — 

u  In  ml  ore  there  U  nothing  meUocholy." 

But  he  who  will  listen  carefully  to  the  robin's 
breeding  song  on  a  bright  day  in  May,  will  agree,  I 
think,  that  be  is  no  mean  musician;  and  that  for 
force,  variety  and  character  of  melody,  he  is  sur- 
passed only  by  black-cap,  thrush,  and  nightingale. 

And  what  is  that  song,  sudden,  loud,  sweet,  yet 
faltering,  as  if  half  ashamed?  Is  it  the  willow  wren, 
or  the  garden  warbler?  The  two  birds,  though  very 
remotely  allied  to  each  other,  arc  so  alike  in  voice, 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  unless 
we  attend  carefully  to  the  expression.  For  the 
garden  warbler,  beginning  in  high  and  loud  notes, 
runs  down  in  cadence,  lower  and  softer,  till  joy 
seems  conquered  by  very  weariness  ;  while  the  wil- 
low wren,  with  a  sudden  outbreak  of  cheerfulness, 
though  .not  quite  sure  (it  is  impossible  to  describe 
bird  songs  without  attributing  to  the  birds  human 
passions  and  frailties)  that  he  is  not  doing  a  sillv 
thing,  struggles  on  to  the  end  of  his  story  with  a  hesi- 
tating hilarity,  in  feeble  imitation  of  the  black-cap's 
bacchanalian  dactyls. 

And  now  —  is  it  true  that 


"Inquire  there  is  nothing  melancholy  >"  - 

Mark  that  slender,  graceful,  yellow  warbler,  run- 
ning along  the  high  oak  bouglis  like  a  perturbed 
spirit,  seeking  restlessly,  anxiously,  something  which 
he  seems  never  to  find ;  and  uttering  every  now  and 
then  a  long  anxious  cry,  four  or  five  times  repeated, 
which  would  be  a  squeal,  were  it  not  so  sweet.  Sud- 
denly he  Hits  away,  aad  flutters  round  the  pendant 
tips  of  the  beech-sprays  like  a  great  yellow  butter- 
fly, picking  the  insects  from  the  leaves ;  then  flits 
back  to  a  bare  bough,  and  sings,  with  heaving  breast 
and  quivering  wings,  a  short,  shrill,  feeble,  tremu- 
lous song;  and  then  returns  to  his  old  sadness, 
wandering  and  complaining  all  day  long.  Is  there 
no  melancholy  in  that  cry  i  It  sounds  sad :  why 
should  it  not  be  meant  to  be  sad  ?  We  recognize 
joyful  notes,  angry  notes,  fearful  notes.  They  are 
very  similar  (strangely  enough)  in  all  birds.  They 
are  very  similar  (more  strangely  still)  to  the  cries 


of  human  beings,  especially  children,  when  influ- 
enced by  the  same  passions.  And  when  we  hear  a 
note  which  to  us  expresses  sadness,  why  should  not 
the  bird  be  sad  ?  Yon  wood-wren  has  had  enough 
to  make  him  sad,  if  only  he  recollects  it;  and  if  he 
can  recollect  his  road  from  Morocco  hither,  he  may 
be  recollects  likewise  what  happened  on  the  road, — 
the  long  weary  journey  up  the  Portuguese  coast, 
and  through  the  gap  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
JaysquiveT,  and  up  the  Landes  of  Bordeaux,  and 
through  Brittany,  flitting  by  night,  and  hiding  and 
feeding  as  he  could  by  day ;  and  how  his  mates  flew 
against  the  lighthouses,  and  were  killed  by  hun- 
dreds; and  bow  he  essayed  the  British  Channel, 
and  was  blown  back,  shrivelled  up  by  bitter  blasts ; 
and  how  be  fort,  nevertheless,  that  "  that  was  water 
he  must  cross,"  he  knew  not  why:  but  something 
told  him  that  his  mother  had  done  it  before  him, 
and  he  was  flesh  of  her  flesh,  life  of  her  life,  and 
had  inherited  her  u  instinct"  (as  we  call  hereditary 
memory,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  finding 
out  what  it  is,  and  how  it  comes).  A  duty  was  laid 
on  him  to  go  back  to  the  place  where  he  was  bred ; 
and  be  must  do  it :  and  now  it  is  done ;  and  he  it 
weary,  and  sad,  and  lonely ;  and  for  aught  we  know 
thinking  already  that  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow,  he  must  go  back  again,  over  the  Channel, 
over  the  Landes,  over  the  Pyrenees,  to  Morocco 
once  more.  Why  should  be  not  be  sad  ?  He  is  a 
very  delicate  bird,  as  both  his  shape  and  his  note 
testify.  He  can  hardly  keep  up  his  race  here  in 
England ;  and  is  accordingly  very  uncommon,  while 
h«  two  cousins,  the  willow-wren  and  the  chiff-chaff, 
who,  like  him,  build  for  some  mysterious  reason 
domed  nests  upon  the  ground,  arc  stout,  and  busy, 
and  numerous,  and  thriving  everywhere.  And 
what  he  has  gone  through  may  be  too  much  for  the 
poor  wood- wren's  nerves;  and  he  gives  way;  while 
willow-wren,  black-cap,  nightingale,  who  have  gone 
by  the  same  road,  and  suffered  the  same  dangers, 
have  stoutness  of  heart  enough  to  throw  off  the 
past,  and  give  themselves  up  to  present  pleasure. 
Why  not  ?  —  who  knows  ?  There  is  labor,  danger, 
bereavement,  death  in  nature ;  and  why  should  not 
some,  at  least,  of  the  so-called  dumb  things  know  it, 
and  grieve  at  it  as  well  as  we  ? 

Why  not  ?  —  Unless  we  yield  to  the  assumption 
(for  it  is  nothing  more)  that  these  birds  act  by  some 
unknown  thing  called  instinct,  as  it  might  be  c.dled 
x  or  y ;  and  are,  in  fact,  just  like  the  singing-birds 
which  spring  out  of  snuff-boxes,  only  so  much  better 
made,  that  they  can  cat,  grow,  and  propagate  their 
species.  The  imputation  of  acting  by  instinct  cuts 
both  ways.  We,  too,  arc  creatures  of  instinct.  We 
breathe  "and  eat  by  instinct :  but  we  talk  and  build 
houses  by  reason.  And  so  may  the  birds.  It  is  more 
philosophical,  surely,  to  attribute  actions  in  them  to 
the  satne  causes  to  which  we  attribute  thetn  (from 
experience)  in  ourselves.  "  But  if  so,"  sonic  will 
sav,  "birds  must  have  souls."    We  must  define 


what  our  own  souls  are,  before  we  can  define  what 
kind  of  soul  or  no-«oul  a  bird  may  or  may  not  have. 
The  truth  is,  that  we  want  to  set  up  some  ■•  dignity 
of  human  nature";  some  innate  superiority  to  the 
animals,  on  which  we  may  pride  ourselves  as  our 
own  possession,  and  not  return  thanks  with  fear 
ami  trembling  for  it,  as  the  special  gift  of  Almighty 
God.  So  we  have  given  the  poor  animals  over  to 
the  mechanical  philosophy,  and  allowed  them  to  be 
considered  as  only  mere  cunningly  devised  pieces 
of  watch-work,  if  philosophy  would  only  spare  us, 
and  our  fine  human  souls,  of  which  we  are  so  proad, 
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though  thej  are  doing  all  the  wrong  and  lolly  they 
can  from  one  week's  end  to  the  other.  And  now 
our  self-conceit  has  brought  its  own  Nemesis ;  the 
mechanical  philosophy  is  turning  oti  us,  and  faying, 
"The  bird's  'nature'  and  your  'human  nature' 
differ  only  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.  If  they  arc 
machines,  so  aro  you.  They  have  no  souk,  you 
confess.    You  have  none  either." 

But  there  are  those  who  neither  yield  to  the  me- 
chanical philosophy  nor  desire  to  Btille  it.  While  it 
is  honest  and  industrious  (as  it  is  now)  it  can  do 
nought  but  good,  because  it  can  do  nought  but  dis- 
cover facta.  It  will  only  help  to  divide  the  light 
from  the  darkness,  truth  from  dreams,  health  from 
disease.  Let  it  claim  for  itself  all  that  it  can  prove 
to  be  of  the  flesh,  fleshly.  That  which  is  spiritual 
will  stand  out  more  clearly  as  of  the  spirit.  Let 
it  thrust  scalpel  and  microscope  into  the  most 
sacred  penetralia  of  brain  and  nerve.  It  will  only 
find  everywhere,  beneath  brain  and  beneath  nerve, 
that  substance  and  form  which  is  not  matter  or  phe- 
nomena, but  the  Divine  cause  thereof ;  and  while  it 
helps,  with  ruthless,  but  wholesome  severity,  to 
purge  our  minds  from  idols  of  the  cave  and  idols  of 
the  fane,  it  will  leave  untouched,  more  clearly  de- 
fined, aud  therefore  more  sacred  and  important  than 
r,— 

"Those  first  aoWtioru, 
Those  shadowy  reciil  lections. 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Arc  yet  the  fountain  ttsrht  of  all  our  .lay, 

Ane  yet  the  master  llpr hi  of  all  our  seein*  ; 
Uphuld  in,  cheri«h,aDd  have  power  to  make 

Our  iiniay  years  seem  momenta  in  the  being; 
Of  the  eternal  tilence  ;  truths  thai  wake 
To  periah  never  ; 

Winch  nelthiT  HaUeatueM,  uor  mad  endeavor, 
Nur  man  nor  b->y, 
Nor  all  thut  la  at  enmity  with  Joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  " 


Then  sing,  ye  binds,  sing  oat  with  joyoas  snund,** 

as  the  poet  philosopher  bids  yon.  Victorious  analy- 
sis will  neither  abolish  you,  nor  the  miraculous  and 
unfathomable  in  you  and  in  your  song,  which  bus 
stirred  the  hearts  of  poets  since  tirst  man  was  man. 
And  if  any  one  shall  hint  to  us  that  we  and  the 
birds  may  have  sprung  originally  from  the  same 
type ;  that  the  difference  between  our  intellect  and 
theirs  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind,  we  may 
believe  or  doubt :  but  in  either  case  we  shall  not  be 
greatly  moved.  "  So  much  the  better  for  the  birds," 
we  will  say,  "  and  none  the  worse  for  us.  You  raise 
the  birds  "towards  us,  but  you  -  do  not  lower  us  to- 
wards them.  What  we  are,  we  are  by  the  grace  of 
God.  Our  own  jwwers  and  the  burden  of  them  we 
know  lull  well.  It  does  not  lessen  their  dignity  or 
their  beauty  in  our  eyes  to  hear  that  the  birds  of 
the  air  partake,  even  a  little,  of  the  same  gifts  of  God 
as  we.  Of  old  said  St.  Gutldac  in  Crowland,  as  the 
swallows  sat  upon  his  knee,  'He  who  leads  his  life 
according  to  the  will  of  (rod.  to  hirn  the  wild  deer 
and  the  wild  birds  draw  more  near' ;  aud  this  new 
theory  of  yours  may  prove  St.  Guthlac  right.  St. 
Francis,  too,  he  called  the  birds  his  brothers. 
Whether  he  was  correct,  cither  theologically  or  zoo- 
logically, he  was  plainly  free  from  that  fear  of  being 
mistaken  for  an  ape,  which  haunts  so  many  in  these 
modern  time-'.  Perfectly  sure  that  he  himself  was  a 
spiritual  Wing,  he  thought  it  at  least  possible  that 
birds  might  be  spiritual  beings  likewise,  incarnate 
like  himself  in  mortal  flesh ;  and  saw  no  degradation 
to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  in  claiming  kindred 
lovingly  with  creatures  so  lieautiful,  so  wonderful, 
who  (as  he  fancied  in  his  old-fashioned  way)  praised 
God  in  the  forest,  even  as  angels  did  in  heaven. 


In  a  word,  the  saint,  though  he  was  an  ascetic,  and 
certainly  no  in, in  of  science,  was  yet  a  poet,  and 
some, what  of  a  philosopher  ;  and  would  have  |>o-si- 
hly,  —  so  do  extremes  meet,  —  have  hailed  as  or- 
thodox, while  we  hail  us  truly  scientific,  Words- 
worth's great  saying,  — 

"Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lorer  of  the  meadows  and  the  wood* 

And  mountains  -,  and  of  all  thut  we  nehoM 
Fr>wi  Uii*  erven  earth  j  of  all  the  uirhry  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  —  Itoth  what  they  b;ilf  create, 
Atul  what  irroeive  ;  well  pleimud  to  recognize 
In  Nature  »ir<l  the  tanpnaKe  «if  the  »e:ise. 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being." 


•  STONE  EDGE. 

CHAPTER  V.  —  NATHAN  TItK  WISE. 

Nathan's  litde  square  red  tea-caddy  of  a  house 
had  been  built  on  —  most  tnhannoniously  —  to  an 
old  stone  cottage  covered  with  ivy.  In  the  smart 
new  room  in  front  was  a  smart  green  door,  with  a 
brass  knocker,  only  opened  once  or  twice  in  the 
year  in  times  of  great  ceremony,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions it  stuck  fast,  and  creaked  and  screeched  and 
groaned  as  if  it  resented  the  indignity  of  so  fine  a 
piece  of  show  being  required  to  do  any  work. 
Alongside  the  door  that  never  opened  was  the  hos- 
pitable door  which  was  never  shut,  except  in  the 
coldest  weather ;  and  at  it  now  stood  the  old  couple. 
Mrs.  Broom's  face  was  radiant  with  smiles,  and 
though  Nathan's  welcome  was  quieter,  it  was  not  the 
least  hearty. 

'•  Well  for  sure,  yer  have  n't  lost  time,  yer  two 
ehilder,"  cried  be,  laughing.  "  If  1  iver  see  folk  in 
such  a  hurry.*  And  my  missis  here  as  thowt  she 
might  brings  yer  togitber,  and  mix  and  sweeten  to 
her  taste,  like  as  if  it  were  a  pudden." 

'•  Dear  heart  o'  ine,  Nathan,"  said  his  wife,  "  as  if 
T  were  niver  content  so  I  had  n't  a  finger  i'  th'  pic. 
It  mak's  me  young  again  for  to  see  yer  two.  God 
bless  ye  both,"  added  the  affectionate  old  woman, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  dragged  Classic  into 
the  room  np  stairs  by  way  of  taking  oft'  her  bonnet. 
She  set  her  in  a  chair,  and  took  the  blushing  face 
between  her  hands  and  gave  it  a  hearty  kiss. 

"  Yer  cheeks  is  like  a  red  rose,  child,"  she  said. 
"Now  tell  me  all  about  it." 

But  all  she  could  get  out  of  her  was  "  O,  auntie, 
I  am  so  happy,  and  it  s  all  along  o*  you ;  if  ye 
hadna  got  me  here,  I  should  niver  ha'  lighted  upo' 
Koland.    How  could  he  think  o'  me  if  " 

"  Bless  ye,  child,  ye  niunna  spoil  him  wi'  thinkin' 
such  a  deal  o'  him  !*  lie's  a  pretty  middlin'  lad  as 
men  goes  ;  but  thee  'st  worth  three  o'  him,  — a  si^lit 


too  "ooil  tor  such  a 


s  h 


1  niver  let  on  to  Nathan 


how  much  account  I  makes  o'  him  ;  't  ain't  good  for 
men." 

But  in  spite  of  this  stoical  view  of  his  claims,  she 
petted  Roland  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  all  her 
heart.  The  old  people  did  most  of  the  talking, 
however,  themselves.  Cassio  sat  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  silent  and  quiet  in  her  happiness,  ltoland 
was  a  little  more  excited,  but  answered  Nathan's 
jokes  a  good  deal  at  random.  They  both,  however, 
agreed  in  expecting  that  sudden  illumination  in  the 
authorities  which  all  lovers  in  such  cases  believe 
must  immediately  take  place :  tiie  change  in  the 
oldest  and  most  cherished  opinions,  the  vanishing  of 
the  most  obstinate  prejudices  in  their  favor.  A  new 
light  has  shone  on  their  lives,  and  they  cannot  con- 
ceive how  it  can  fail  to  enlighten  every  one  else 
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around  them.  Nathan  shook  his  head  at  them 
warningly. 

44  Well,  ye  'r  bold  and  hopeful  for  to  go  dead  agin 
two  such  as  Joshuay  and  German  Ashford,  and  think 
they  're  to  dance  to  yer  piping,  and  mak'  friends  at 
your  bidding,  and  a'  that,  to  be  sure  1 " 

Eb,  but,  Nathan,"  said  his  wife,  44  they  dunno 
want  'urn  to  dance ;  ony  to  shake  hands  and  giv*  'tun 
their  own  way,  poor  things." 

44  I  mun  be  going,"  said  Roland,  at  last ;  "  fey- 
ther  H  be  home  by  now.  He  'a  out  to-night  at  a 
club-feast.  He 's  none  for  taking  too  much  as  some 
does ;  but  he 's  thowt  very  good  company  is  feyther," 
added  be,  with  a  sort  of  pride. 

"  Well,  't  is  wonderful  to  hear  good  and  Joshuay 
joined  together  in  oue  word,"  observed  Mrs.*Broom 
to  herself  in  a  loud  whisper,  not  intended  for  soci- 
ety or  necessary  for  Roland  to  remark  on. 

44  I  wish  yc  kindly  good  night,"  said  he,  as  he 
drew  Cassie  out  on  the  little  grass-plat  shut  in  by  a 
high  row  of  hollies,  that  there  might  be  no  more  in- 
convenient witnesses  of  their  parting  than  the  moon 
and  stars,  which,  as  the  Irish  song  Bays,  "  were  shin- 
ing brightly,  'cause  they'd  nothing  else  to  da" 
There  were  bright  dots  of  light  on  the  glistening 
leaves  of  the  hollies  and  ivy,  almost  as  brilliant  as 
the  stars  themselves,  so  that  the  skv  above  and  the 
earth  beneath  seemed  to  be  sparkling  with  jewels : 
sweet  scents  seemed  to  rise  on  all  sides  from  sweet- 
brier  and  jasmine  and  southernwood  and  thyme ; 
the  murmur  in  the  still  air  of  a  stream  dashing 
among  the  stones  far  away  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU 
seemed  to  add  to  the  quiet  hush  of  the  night ;  a 
magnificent  "harvest-moon"  was  rising  over  the 
mountain  in  front  of  them,  looking  so  large  and 
near  that  it  seemed  to  touch  the  hillside  itself.  In 
the  extreme  stillness  of  the  outside  world  they 
seemed  first  to  realize  the  troubles  and  difficulties 
of  the  path  before  them. 

"  I  wunna  speak  to  feyther  to-night,"  said  Roland ; 
"  I 'd  mebbe  best  let  it  stan'  over  till  to-morro'  i'  th' 
afternoon.  He 's  mostly  riled  at  market-time ;  we  'II 
let  it  be  till  arter  his  bargains  is  made."  And  then, 
as  a  sudden  qualm  came  over  him  as  to  the  small 
foundation  there  might  be  for  his  "  Spanish  castles," 
—  "  Come  nigh  to  me,  come  nigh  to  mc,  Cassie," 
said  he,  drawing  her  closer.  "  Whativer  will  I  do 
without  thee  an'  my  feyther  an'  thine  will  na  hear 
reason  ?  " 

"  Well-a-day,"  answered  she,  44  we 'd  ha'  to  bide 
mebbe  a  long  while ;  but  there 's  worse  things  nor 
waitin',  Roland,  for  true  hearts  as  trusts  one  an- 
other." And  her  face  in  the  moonlight  looked  the 
very  ideal  of  trust  and  hope. 

44  Ah  !  but  thou  wiltna  want  me  as  I  shall  thee," 
said  he,  a  little  jealously. 

"Dost  thou  think  not?"  answered  she,  with  a 
smile.  "  Womenfolk  bides  at  home  and  reracnilx.'rs, 
most  times.    Menfolk  goes  about  and  forgets ! " 

The  next  morning,  as  the  excitement  in  Cassie's 
mind  went  oft",  the  light  of  her  joy  grew  dim,  and 
the  fear  of  her  father  became  stronger. 

44  Lyddy  said  as  you 'd  a  promised  to  speak  up  for 
us  to  feyther  an  it  were  wanted,  aunt  Bessie,"  said 
she,  anxiously.    "  Can't  yer  get  him  here  ?  " 

"Surely,  surely,  child,  your  uncle  Nathan  will 
tackle  him;  he's  a  vara  powerful  man  i'  speech 
is  Nathan,"  said  the  old  wife,  with  much  pride. 
"  There 's  not  a  many  like  him :  folks  comes  tro'  all 
sides  for  to  ask  counsel  o'  him,  and  orders  them- 
selves accordingly." 

Mrs.  Broom  had  a  profound  respect  for  her  hus- 


band's' wisdom.  44  My  master  says  so  and  so,"  was, 
in  her  eyes,  a  final  appeal  for  other  people ;  in  her 
own  concerns,  she  preserved  a  liberal  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  But  against  stupidity  even  the 
gods  themselves,  says  Schiller,  fight  in  vain ;  even 
the  wisest  man  may  be  worsted  without  ignominy 
in  a  struggle  with  the  main  force  of  brute  obstinacy. 
In  theory,  it  may  be  easy  to  reason  with  a  bull  as 
you  shake  a  red  rag  in  his  face,  but  in  practice  the 
bull  has  the  best  of  it ;  and  Ashford  was  a  very  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  race.  Therefore,  though  Na- 
than entered  on  the  operation  with  the  greatest 
circumspection,  beguiled  the  old  fanner  from  the 
market  when  his  work  was  done,  to  have  some  ale, 
and  did  not  begin  on  the  negotiation  till  the  glass 
was  fairly  in  his  hand,  it  was  not  of  the  smallest 


use. 


44 1  were  thinking  what  a  good  job 't  were,"  Na- 
than began,  clearing  his  throat,  "  if  Cassie  and  Ro- 
land Stracey  was  to  come  togither.  They  say 
Joshuay 's  saved  a  good  bit  o*  money,  and  it  stanns 
to  reason  Roland  will  hae  it  all." 

Ashford  looked  up  slowly :  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore such  an  idea  could  at  all  enter  his  head.  44  The 
son  o'  yon  scoundrelly  cheating  rogue ! "  he  almost 
screamed,  when  at  last  he  took  it  in.  14 1  '11  hear 
none  'o  such  spoke  in  my  house :  d  'ye  hear,  Na- 
than?" And  he  rose  instantly  and  turned  hastily 
towards  the  door,  contriving,  however,  to  finish  his 
glass  of  ale  as  if  in  a  fit  of  absence.  44 1 11  ha'  Cas- 
sie to  come  back  wi"  me,"  he  went  on,  angrily. 

44 1  wunna  leave  the  girl  owt  o'  my  money  and  ye 
serve  her  so,"  said  Mrs.  Broom,  kindling,  and  unable 
to  resist  striking  in.  44  If  ye  '11  let  her  wed  wi'  Ro- 
land, she  shall  ha'  the  pounds  an'  welcome;  but  if 
not,  she  shanna  ha'  a  penny  on 't." 

44  Ye  may  do  yer  best  or  yer  worst  wi'  it,"  answered 
Ashford,  in  a  rage.  44  T  ain't  yourn  at  all  bv  rights, 
an'  you  knows  it ;  an'  anyhow,  I  '11  do  what  1  choose 
wi'  my  own  child." 

44  You  used  her  mother  shameful;  and  now  yer 
all  one  as  bad  to  the  girl,"  cried  the  old  woman, 
hotly. 

44  Cassie,"  shouted  her  father  fiercely  up  the  stairs, 
where  he  seemed  to  know  by  instinct  that  she  had 
retreated,  44  come  down  d'recly ;  ye  shanna  stay  an 
hour  longer  to  larn  such  ill  things  as  here.  Get 
ready  yer  traps  and  come  away,  I  say."  And  till 
she  came  he  stood  outside  the  house,  fretting  and 
fuming  in  spite  of  all  Nathan's  endeavors  to  pour 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 

44  What  are  yo  whimpering  for,  yer  silly  wench  ?" 
said  he,  as  they  went  off  hurriedly.  44  Why,  it 's  all 
for  yer  good.  There 's  fifty  better  men,  ay  a  hun- 
dred, nor  that  Roland  Stracey  in  these  parts." 

41 1  want  no  better,"  said  poor  Cassie,  in  a  low 
voice,  humbly,  after  the  example  of  Miranda. 

Nathan  looked  after  them  in  silence  as  they  went 
away. 

41  Tell  'ee  what,  he 's  like  a  mad  bull  when  he 's 
crossed  is  Ashford,"  said  Mrs.  Broom,  rather  apolo- 
getically, and  not  quite  sure  of  the  policy  ot  her 
interference,  as  she  leant  her  arms  on  her  knees. 

44  Yes,  my  missis ;  but 't  were  a  pity  to  set  up  his 
back  wi'  by-gones  when  thee  wanted*  un  so  sore  to 
do  right  by  the  young  uns  for  time  to  come.  Thou 
sboultlst  ha'  smoothed  un  down  Wi'  soft  answers  as 
turns  wrath,  instead  o'  flouting  and  rilin'  o'  him,  an' 
rubbin'  a'  his  hairs  backards." 

41  Dear  heart  alive,  and  so  I  should !  But  tbee 
seest  the  word  alius  slips  out  afore  I  've  time  to  shut 
the  door  o'  my  lips  upon  'um,  as  thee  dost.    And  I 
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dunna  believe  as  it  mattered,"  she  ended,  consol- 
ingly to  bcrself.  "Ye  may  wile  the  birds  off  the 
bushes  wi'  talk  sooner  nor  ye 'd  drive  Ashford  where 
he  wunna  go.  I 've  knowed  him  this  five-and-twenty 
year,  and  never  heerd  on  him  doing  nowt  to  please 
nobody." 

The  other  encounter  with  the  authorities  did  not 
pass  off  much  more  smoothly.  Joshua  was  as  much 
annoyed  as  Ashford  himself,  although  not  so  vio- 
lent. 

"  What,  the  daughter  o'  that  auld  fool  German  V 
A  man  as  hasna  got  brass  enough  in  'a  pouch,  nor 
cense  in 's  yead  to  keep  hissen  out  of  tho  work- 
house," said  he,  when  his  son  spoke  to  him. 

44  But,  feyther,  won't  ye  just  come  down  and  see 
her,"  answered  Roland,  gently,  not  knowing'  that 
she  was  already  gone.  44  She  will  ha'  some  brass. 
Ohl  Mrs.  Broom's  agoin'  to  leave  her  her  mother's 
portion." 

I  tak'  no  account  o'  thattins  at  all ;  them 's  ony 
words,  and  words  is  but  wind.  4  Old '  Bessie  Broom, 
as  thee  callcst  her,  's  younger  nor  me,  and  she  may 
live  years  and  years  ;  and  more  by  token  she  may 
quarrel  wi'  Ashford  again,  and  tak'  up  wi'  a'  those 
nieces  a'  Nathan's  and  leave  them  her  money- 
There 's  Martha  Savage  alius  about  the  place  wi' 
her  sharp  eyes.  And  I  wunna  hae  thee  marry 
wi'  out  money  down,  and  there 's  an  end  on 't." 

Matters  were  beginning  to  look  seriously  with 
Joshua  ;  he  always  trusted  to  his  44  luck,"  which  had 
hitherto  brought  him  through,  but  this  time  his 
affairs  were  turning  queerly. 

44  Ye  hanna  suppered  up  thae  five  new  heifers  as 
I 've  bought,"  said  his  father.  And  about  an  hour 
after,  before  his  son  had  nearly  finished  the  work, 
be  looked  in  again  to  the  cattle-shed  and  observed  : 
44  Ashford  have  a  carried  off  his  daughter  home 
again  frae  her  aunt's.  And  he  were  in  a  rare  pas- 
sion they  said ;  so  ye  need  n't  be  after  her." 

Roland  sauntered  disconsolately  down  the  hill  the 
next  day,  as  soon  as  he  could  finish  his  work,  to 
carry  his  woes  to  the  old  couple.  He  had  hitherto 
had  no  idea  of  the  strength  of  his  father's  enmi- 
ties. 

44 1  nivir  giv'  it  a  thought,"  said  he,  dolefully, 
44  but  my  feyther 's  had  a  been  fine  and  glad  for  her 
to  come  o'er  our  doorstane,  once  he 'd  a  seen  Cassie, 
and  what  a  one  she  were  for  to  make  us  happy  and 
comfortable,  and  she  so  well-favored  too,  like  Ruth, 
—  tnin't  such  a  fine  thing  for  to  marry  wi'  me." 

"  Then  thee  wast  but  a  fool,  my  lad,  as  to  think 
thee  feyther  'ud  be  so  took  up  wi'  a  farrantly  weneh 
as  a'  that ;  auld  stomachs  ain't  like  young  uns," 
said  Nathan.  44  My  word,  I  dunna  deny  as  Cassie's 
a  irood  and  a  pretty  one,  and  steps  as  clean  as  e'er 
a  iillie  on  'urn,  but  what 's  that  to  a  man  like  Joshuay, 
as  is  no  dour  as  a  stone  ?  Ill-will  is  a  sweet  mossel 
to  them  as  likes  if,  as  they  '11  turn  o'er  and  o'er 
a^ain  i*  their  mouths ;  and  for  aught  I  see  when  ye 
hae  done  wrong  by  a  man,  ye  V  a  deal  more  set  agin 
him  nor  when  ye  hae  been  wronged.  I  dunna  know 
the  rights  o'  all  that  coil  atwixt  him  and  old  German, 
and  I  wouldna  say  ill  o'  thee  feyther  to  thee  ;  but  to 
them  as  knows  Joshuay  it  stanns  to  reason  (an'  it 
mun  be  one  or  t  'other)  as  he 's  a  more  like  to  cheat 
nor  to  be  cheatcn,  my  lad." 

4*  But  Cassie  hasna  cheatcn  nobody.  She 'd  a 
washed  and  mended  him,  and  hae  ken'  the  bouse 
and  him  cheerful  and  tidy  too,"  said  the  lover,  — 
and  ho  was  an  anient  one  too.  Indeed  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  list  of  qualities  was  not  quite 
as  agreeable  and  meritorious,  and  even  as  likely 


to  promote  their  household  bliss,  as  those  which  a 
Bclgravian  young  lady  brings  to  the  common 
stock. 

44  And  we 'd  ha'  loved  one  another  wonderful  tou  : 
dearly,"  he  repeated  to  himself  in  an  undertone,  as 
if  this  part  of  the  business  were  an  extra,  not 
necessary  for  the  opinion  concerning  the  marriage 
which  Nathan  was  supposed  to  be  adjusting. 

'•  Well,"  answered  the  old  man,  44  4  whoso  findeth 
a  wife  findeth  a  good  thing,  and  an  ye  light  on  a  vir- 
tuous woman,  her  price  is  far  above  rubies,'  says  the 
wise  Solomon.  Seems  tbey  was  scanty  in  them  dap, 
and  I  dunna  see  as  they's  much  commoner  now. 
4  A  virtuous  woman 's  a  crown  to  her  husband,'  says 
he,  and  he  were  might}"  petticklar  too  about  'um 
were  Solomon ;  and  he  know'd  a  vast  about  'um 
too,"  Ire  added  parenthetically  to  himself  as  it  were, 
44  Therefore  I  'in  none  for  discouraging  thee,  but 
thee  mun  wait,  lad,  —  thee  mun  wait, — tbee  'st  nowt 
but  a  lad  yet" 

44 1 'm  twenty-three,"  said  Roland,  with  some  in- 
jured dignity. 

44  Eh  !  that 's  not  much,  my  boy,  I  didna  marry 
till  I  were  nigh  upon  forty.  There 's  tune  for  a 
things,  — 

V,>r  patlcnoe  U  a  Tlrtue  frttt, 
Therefore  we  man  wi.'  patience  vaiV  " 


"  There  thou  'st  got  to  thy  proverbs  agin  !  I  be> 
lieve  my  master  thinks  more  o*  King  Solomon  noi 
a'  the  rest  o'  the  Bible  put  together  fro'  Genesis  tt 
Revelations,  Kings,  Lords,  and  Prophets  put  to 
gether,"  said  Mrs.  Broom,  with  some  slight  oonfusior 
between  the  constitution  and  the  canon.  She  wai 
not  literarv  herself,  and  credited  Solomon  with  mud 
that  would*  greatly  have  astonished  that  sage,  par 
ticularly  all  the  proverbs  in  prose  and  verse  whicl 
ornamented  her  husband's  discourse.  *'  I  dunn: 
think  as  Solomon  knowed  much  about  womer 
either,"  she  went  on,  "for  all  he  were  ho  cliver. 
doubt  he 'd  but  a  bad  lot  to  deal  wi',  —  that  Egyptiai 
huzzie  as  had  the  temples  and  the  high  places  am 
things." 

44  Well,  I  do  think  a  deal  on  him,"  said  Nathan 
meditatively. 

44  You  're  very  throng  to-night.  I  mun  wish  yot 
good  evening,"  said  poor  Roland  in  a  depresse( 
tone,  retiring  less  comforted  by  the  prospect  of  pos 
sibly  marrying  Cassie  by  the  time  he  was  forty,  thai 
perhaps  reason  demanded,  as  the  shrewd  old  womai 
perceived. 

44  And  dunna  ye  take  to  heart  so  much  what  tho 
wise  men  savs  about  a'  that  waiting  and  rich  like, 
said  she.  "  Nathan  nor  Solomon's  not  young  nier 
see  thee."  Mrs.  Broom  had  the  greatest  possibl 
pride  in  the  extent  of  her  husband's  learning  am 
wisdom,  but  thought  it  seemly  to  depreciate  thei: 
slightly  in  public,  both  for  44  manners  "  and  whole 
some  discipline  to  her  great  man's  pride.  44  An  ye 
true  love  and  you 's  firm  and  faithful  to  each  other, 
will  move  mountains.  4  Many  waters  will  not  quene 
love.*  There's  a  proverb  an  he  wants  one.  An 
ve  'II  come  together,  please  God,  afore  long,  an  y 
don't  do  ill  that  good  may  come.  Afore  you'r 
fortv,"  she  added,  with  a  smile. 

The  young  man's  face  brightened  ;  he  turned  su<J 


denly  and  gave  her  a  great  hug  in  his  gratitude. 

44  Nay,  lad,  fair  and  softly.    1  'm 
said,  laughing. 


not  Cassie,"  sh 


44  No,  but  yo  'r  Cassie's  aunt,  and  her  aunt 's  min 
too,"  he  added  triumphantly  and  defiantly  as  he  wet: 
away. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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FALSE  FACES. 

"We  find  in  Adam  Bede  what  to  us  seems  a 
part  explanation  of  a  very  difficult  racial  problem. 
Speaking  of  Hetty,  Mws  Evans  says  that  14  her  face 
had  a  language  that  transcended  her  ieelings."  And 
then  she  goes  on  to  say  that  *'  there  are  faces  which 
Nature  charges  with  a  meaning  and  a  pathos  not 
belonging  to  the  single  human  soul  that  flutters  be- 
neath them,  but  speaking  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
foregone  generations;  eyes  that  tell  of  deep  love 
which  doubtless  has  been,  ami  is  somewhere,  but  not 
paired  with  these  eyes,  perhaps  paired  with  pale 
eyes  that  can  say  nothing, — just  as  a  national  lan- 
guage may  be  instinct  with  poetry  unfelt  bv  the  lips 
that  use  it"  We  often  meet  people  with  a  plain 
story  enough  written  in  their  faces,  but  when  we 
have  studied  their  natures,  we  find  our  reckoning 
completely  falsified  by  our  acquaintance  with  them. 
This,  unfortunately  for  men,  occurs  mast  frequently 
with  women.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose 
that,  except  in  a  very  unsophisticated  time  of  life 
indeed,  a  woman  allows  her  countenance  to  tell  any- 
thing upon  her  ;  but,  apart  from  her  power  and  in- 
stinct of  deception,  there  is  again  that,  —  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  —  physiological  advantage  which  she  de- 
rives from  her  ancestors,  and  which  enables  her 
without  effort  to  wear  an  expression  which  may  be 
eminently  more  attractive  than  that  which  she  could 
claim  in  her  own  right.  If  a  man  is  first  brought  to 
love  a  woman  for  her  face,  he-  is  pretty  certain  to 
coutiuue  to  set  the  tune  of  his  thoughts  about  her 
to  that  key-note.  lie  expects  certain  qualities  are 
dormant  in  her  mind  which  he  alone  has  been  clever 
enough  to  perceive.  He  wonders  how  her  own  fam- 
ily circle  do  not  appear  to  believe  her  capable  of  all 
he  is  satisfied  she  can  do  and  think.  It  would  star- 
tle him  a  little  if  he  were  to  learn  that  the  pensive 
nose  and  thoughtful  forehead  came  to  Louisa  from 
her  great-grandmother,  and  that  the  mental  attri- 
butes bestowed  by  him  upon  those  features  have 
been  completely  eliminated  during  the  transition. 

This  is  the  danger  of  studying  physiognomy.  — 
one  danger  at  least  of  studying  a  lady's  face.  The 
odds  are  all  against  our  being  right.  The  fiftieth 
part  of  an  inch  may  put  us  out,  and  bring  around 
calamitous  eventualities.  And  yet  it  is  assuredly 
the  case  that  there  are  men  and  women  who  believe 
in  faces  long  after  the  owners  of  the  faces  have  given 
the  most  distant  lie  and  contradiction  to  their  own 
countenances.  Love,  or  whatever  the  feeling  mav 
be  termed,  does  blind  Titania  to  Nick  Bottom;s 
ears.  Men  will  eliug  to  their  ideal  of  a  woman's 
face  for  years  after  the  woman  has  utterly  negatived 
every  expectation  to  which  it  gave  a  prompting. 
They  will  watch  as  patiently  and  as  perseveringly 
sometimes  for  the  due  sentiment  to  come  to  its  sur- 
face, and  play  upon  it  as  the  angler  watches  his 
trout-flies  on  the  surface  of  the  stream.  This  very 
anxiety  and  interest  often  renders  matrimony  more 
eudumble.  One  reason  why  brothers  and  sisters  so 
usually  quarrel  when  living  together  is,  that  they  are 
thoroughly  up  in  every  move  and  thought  in  their 
own  circle.  Faces  tell  no  untruths  to  them.  They 
make  no  allowances  on  the  score  of  expression,  and 
sifters  who  would  be  amiable  before  strangers  will 
not  care  to  rehearse  in  private.  They  wear  a  look 
f>>r  the  guest,  and  a  look  for  the  family  dinner. 
This  is  a  danger  to  which  a  guest  is  exposed.  lie 
has  his  ideal  face,  if  he  be  romantic,  from  which  he 
expects  nil  that  can  make  him  happy.  The  ladv 
who  sits  opposite  may  either  have  tins  as  an  inheri- 


tance, or  put  on  something  like  it  when  she  dresses. 
If  her  attractiveness  be  from  the  first  source  she  de- 
serves no  credit  for  it,  and  her  character  may  utterly 
belie  it :  if  she  accomplishes  it  by  the  second  plan, 
her  admirer  may  bo  assured  that  she  will  no  more 
take  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  up  to  please  him,  once 
the  necessity  for  pleasing  him  seems  to  depart  with 
marriage,  than  she  will  take  the  trouble  of  being 
sentimental  about  him  two  years  after  that  event. 
A  plain  or  an  ugly  woman,  it  she  cannot  make  her- 
self handsome,  can  always  make  herself  desirable  to 
some  one,  and  that  one  is  the  man  whose  ideal  ex- 
pression corresponds  with  the  mask  for  society  with 
which  nature  has  provided  the  sex.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  saying,  that  a  woman  is  seldom  un- 
married save  through  her  own  faidt.  Every  woman 
gets  many  chances  if  she  but  knew  them  ;  not  every 
woman,  however,  will  recognize  the  lover  whose  in- 
fatuation is  sufficiently  profound  and  desperate  to  , 
bring  him  to  the  point.  Unreasoning  admirers,  if 
Indies  but  knew  it,  —  admirers  who  are  caught  with 
eyes,  or  "  tangled  in  Nserea's  golden  hair,"  make  as 
good  husbands  as  the  most  sensible  and  speculating 
of  admirers.  A  man  who  has  plunged  hopelessly 
into  a  sentimental  attachment,  accepts  the  situation 
after  a  while  with  a  steady  and  enduring  pertinacity, 
if  only  fairly  encouraged ;  and  nothing  will  bring 
him  more  swiftly  or  more  assuredly  to  this  state  than 
the  sight  of  a  type  and  manner  of  face  on  which 
some  subtle  emotion  is  stirred  within  him  whenever 
he  sees  it. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  more  sentimental 
aspect  of  false  faces,  it  is  curious  to  notice  what 
complete  change  in  the  character  of  a  countenance  1 
is  effected  by  age,  and  above  all  how  great  is  the 
change  when  death  lays  its  hand  upon  it.    Apart  1 
from  the  alteration  due  to  physical  reasons,  there  is  I 
unquestionably  an  unaccountable  relapse  into  pha-  ' 
ses  of  expression  which  we  have  seemingly  dropped  ! 
years  ago.    One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  of  I 
the  deathbed  is  the  recognition  by  parents  and  rel- 
atives of  a  youth  and  freshness  on  the  face  of  the 
departed,  and  of  an  expression  associated  with  ' 
school-time,  boyhood,  and  the  spring  of  life.    Harsh  1 
and  hard-featured  men  and  women  when  lying  at 
rest,  have  bttle  of  the  ruggedncss  and  the  ungra- 
ciousness which  they  earned  with  them  through  the 
world.    Even  old  age  —  old  ago  sinking  out  in  de- 
cay—  takes  a  strange  beauty  at  the  close,  and  a 
score  of  years,  with  tlie  furrows  and  the  lines  of 
years,  disappear,  to  pernor,  as  it  were,  a  trace  of  ' 
the  beautiful  child-titae  to  return  again.    Or  is  it 
that  nil  our  other  faces  were  ~  false  faces  "  except 
this?    Perhaps  so.    Death  is  vcrv  sincere  and  very 
trutldul.   It  would  be  pleasant  at' least  to  think  that 
when  passion  was  spent,  the  socket  burned  down, 
and  thought  and  brain  asleep,  nature  herself  comes 
to  vindicate  whatever  is  good  in  us  by  a  distinct  ami 
final  lnanttei-tatiim.    The  brother  of  Death,  as  the 
poet  calls  .Slumber,  docs  not  treat  us  so.    In  dreams 
our  faces  often  seem  worn  and  weary,  and  even 
convulsive  to  those  who  look  on  us  in  that  state. 
We  do  not  cast  away  the  false  face  at  night.  We 
bear  it  as  our  thoughts  have  formed  it,  and  our 
working  existences,  but  at  the  finish  we  are  done 
with  it.   The  face  of  a  dead  wife  will  seem  far  more 
familiar  to  those  who  have  known  her  in  girlhood, 
than  to  the  man  who  has  known  her  as  husband  for 
more  years  than  they  have  seen  her. 

With  all  faces  we  should  be  tolerant.  Men  and 
women  hide  themselves  from  each  other  by  face  as 
well  as  by  words,  and  after  a  while  the  effort  costs 
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them  nothing ;  the  expression  is  set.  Your  physi- 
ognomist is  as  great  a  tool  as  your  lover,  and  just  as 
likely  to  be  mistaken.  No  one  except  a  born  idiot, 
who  is  sealed  on  the  forehead  with  idiotcy,  would 
carry  his  true  inner  character  into  the  market  world ; 
and  no  woman  ever  doe*.  But  what  we  cannot 
perceive  may  not  be  so  bad,  and  may  be  better  than 
that  which  we  think  we  can  detect.  Many  persons 
play  a  game  of  brag  with  those  whom  they  meet  in 
this  resjwet,  by  assuming  what  is  called  an  impene- 
trable countenance.  There  is  a  necessity  fur  this, 
as  there  is  for  reserve  of  every  other  kind.  We 
can  no  more  with  social  decency  express  our  hatred, 
contempt,  love,  horror,  rage,  or  impatience  on  our 
countenance*,  than  we  can  the  corresponding  senti- 
ments in  language.  Motley  in  faces  is  our  only  wear 
during  life ;  in  death  we  shall  be  fixed  and  consist- 
ent, smiling  and  placid  generally,  until  the  worm 
haa  his  turn  at  us  where  no  one  sees  in  the  dark. 


M.  DUMAS  HAS  TDTE  FLOOR. 

M.  Aj.kx.  Dcmas  gives  in  a  late  Paris  newspaper 
the  following  history  of  *•  Mile,  de  Belle  Isle,"  and 
*•  Les  Demuiiielles  de  Saint  Cyr,"  his  brilliant  come- 
dies:— 

In  1834  Brunswick  one  morning  called  at  my 
lodgings.  He  came  from  the  Porte  St-  Martin 
Theatre,  to  whose  manager  he  had  read  a  piece  in 
two  acts.  The  manager  had  rejected  it-  Giving 
me  the  manuscript  play  he  asked  me  to  read  it,  tell- 
ing me  the  manager  bad  positively  refused  to  have 
anything  tr>  do  with  it.  1  read  it.  The  scene  took 
place  among  our  contemporaries.  The  characters 
represented  were  persons  of  the  middle  classes- 
Toe  play  wna  built  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
heroine,  who  was  unable  to  say  where  she  had  been. 
There  was  no  allusion  to  a  broken  ring  made  in  it. 
The  whole  play,  and  especially  it*  execution,  was  ae 
bad  as  bad  could  be.  I  told  Brunswick  I  approved 
the  manager's  rejection  of  the  play.  Nevertheless 
Brunswick  left  the  play  with  me,  and  said  44  an  im- 
agination like  mine  "  could  do  something  with  the 
little  which  was  in  the  piece,  lie  called  on  me 
again  in  a  mouth  from  then.  I  had  examined  bis 
piece  attentively.  It  might  be  turned  into  a  pieee, 
but  the  necessary  development*  were  so  great  as  to 
alarm  me,  for  they  led  to  nothing  less  than  a  five- 
act  historical  comedy.  Nevertheless  my  refusal  to 
write  the  play  wm  not  positive,  so  I  asked  Bruns- 
wick what  were  his  conditions  of  colabor.    He  said  : 

As  cheap  as  you  could  de*ire ;  for  1  look  on  the 
play  as  hopeless.  If  vou  will  pay  me  SOOf.  I  shall 
be  well  contented."    1  replied,  — 

44  That  cert ai uly  is  cheap  enough  ;  but  I  reserve 
the  right  to  increase  the  SOOf." 

11  responded:  44  I  grant  you  that  right,  but  not 
the  right  to  give  me  h -*s  tlian  3001'." 

44  1  accept  your  condition,  as  less  than  300f.  would 
1m:  nothing." 

After  tliis  conversation  four  years  elapsed.  The 
whole  play  was  written,  all  except  the  first  scene  of 
it,  that  scene  in  which  a  sequin  is  broken.  At  last 
Brunswick,  becoming  tired  of  waiting  (or  la*  SOOf., 
sent  Charlieii  to  me.  "  Do  you  intend  to  write  the 
play  whose  idea you  took  from  Brunswick  ?  "  said  he. 

44  Certainly." 

44  When  ?  " 

•*  O,  as  lbr  that,  —  I  hare  not  so  much  as  found — " 
"  The  catastrophe  ?  " 

44  No.  The  commencement.  Why  <lo  you  a*k  ?  " 
*  Brunswick  sent  me.    lie  would  like  to  receive 


the  300f.  you  promised  to  give  him  lbr  the  idea. 
Shall  I  pay  him  ?  " 
"  To  be  sure." 

"  So  you  really  mean  to  write  the  play  ?  • 

-  Yea" 

u  Tlien  I  shall  ask  him  for  a  formal  conveyance 
of  all  bis  rights  to  you,  and  give  him  his  SOOf.  ?  " 
44  1  wish  you  would-" 

Brunswick  received  his  SOOf.  six  'months  before 
the  {day  was  brought  out,  and  when  I  paid  him 
those  SOOf.  I  did  not  know  whether  the  play  would 
see  the  fbot-ligbU.  Soon  after  Cbarlieo  left,  a  young 
Sicilian  paid  me  a  visit  His  name  was  A  man.  I 
had  become  intimate  with  htm  in  a  Carbonari  lodge 
while  at  Palermo  in  1885.  When  we  bade  each 
other  adieu  we  cut  a  playing-card  into  two  pieces  •, 
each  of  us  took  one  piece  and  came  to  an  under- 
standing that  we  should  give  the  fragment  to  no 
one  but  a  person  in  whom  tlie  utmost  confidence 
might  be  placed.  He  hud  before  me  the  half-cnrd 
which  recalled  all  these  things,  and  we  talked  freely 
about  the  conspiracies  organized  in  France  and  in 
Sicily.  He  detected  my  mind  wandering  away 
from  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  asked :  44  Your 
wits  are  wool-gathering V"  I  confessed.  "They 
are.  You  have  (by  unconsciously  doing  me  a  great 
service)  made  me  absent-minded."  He  replied  :  "  1 
am  very  glad  to  hear  I  have  been  of  service  to  you. 
Will.you  tell  me  the  way  7  " 

"  I  have  for  four  years  been  trying  to  invent  the 
first  scene  of  a  comedy  otherwise  ready  for  perform- 
ance ;  my  invention  has  been  barren ;  what  I  have 
in  vain  sought  you  have  given  roe  with  that  half- 
card."  'T  was  true.  I  was  in  prawesston  of  the 
scene  of  the  sequin.  In  a  fortnight  my  brain  had 
the  comedy  written  on  it,  and  1  need  scarcely  add 
I  could  receive  no  such  thing  as  help  in  writing  so 
elegant  a  play  as  "  Mile,  de  Belle  Isle."  The  gift  I 
possess  of  writing  from  my  mind  a  play  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  cave  rise  to  a  singular  occurrence.  In 
a  fortnight  after  the  young  Sicilian's  visit  I  called  at 
the  French  Comedy  to  request  the  actors  to  appoint 
some  time  when  they  could  hear  me  read  the  play 
to  them,  I  have  said  my  brain  had  the  comedy 
written  on  it.  It  so  happened  the  day  I  called  was 
a  Saturday.  This  is  committee-day  at  the  French 
Comedy,  so  I  was  sure  to  find  all  the  actors  at  the 
theatre.  Mile.  Mars  asked  me,  in  her  dry  tone  of 
voice,  "  Do  you  request  a  reading  ?  "  "I  do, 
Mademoiselle."  *  What  do  you  intend  reading,  a 
tragedy  or  a  comedy  ?  "  44  T  is  a  comedy."  44  Do 
you  jrojKwe  giving  me  a  part  in  it  V  "  44  1  es.  Made- 
moiselle, 1  should  offer  you  the  leading  part."  44  So 
well  and  so  good ;  what  day  would  you  read  ? " 
•4  As  suits  you  best"  44  The  play  is  written  I  sup- 
pone  ?  "  4-  Not  one  word  of  it."  44 1  thought  you 
said  just  now  it  was  ready  ?  "  "•So  I  did,  and  so  1 
rejM'at :  but  it  is  not  written."  44  Then  would  three 
month*  suit  vou?"  44  A  week  would  suit  me  bet- 
ter." 44  Pshaw !  do  you  ine.m  to  say  a  week's 
enough  to  enable  you  to  writ  -  a  play':"*  14  To  lx\ 
sure  I  do."  44  Then  'tis  a  three-act  comedy?" 
44  The  corned v  is  in  five  —  not  three  —  acts." 
14  Nonsense!"  The  actors  had  collected  around 
Milt*.  Mars  and  me,  and  Mile.  Mante  echoed, 
44  Nonsense  ?  What 's  nonsense  ?  "  Mile.  Mars 
answered,  44  Would  ye  believe  it  ?  This  gascon  is 
trying  to  persuade  me  he  has  a  piece  ready,  a*ks 
leave  to  read  it  to-dav,  se'ennight,  and  yet  vows  the 
first  word  of  it  i*  still  unwritten  l"  Thereupon  I 
said,  u  I  propose  to  do  more  than  that.  Would  you 
hear  it  at  once,  —  I 'm  ready."   Mile.  Mars  rc- 
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joined,  "  To-day  ?  At  this  hour  ?  "  I  answered, 
"  If  such  be  your  pleasure.  T  is  committee-day. 
All  the  actors  are  here.  Summon  the  secretary  of 
the  theatre.  Stand  in  a  semicircle  round  the 
hearth,  and  I  shall  read,  or  rather  narrate,  to  you 
'  Mile,  de  Belle  Isle.' "  Mile.  Mars  exclaimed :  "  Your 
piece  is  called  4  Mile,  de  Belle  Isle '  ?  "  I  answered, 
44  It  is."  She  replied, "  We  accept  your  offer."  The 
actors  formed*  themselves  into  a  semicircle  around 
me,  and  I  laid  before  them  the  play  in  so  mil  a  man- 
ner, Mile.  Mars  insisted  the  vote  should  be  taken  at 
once.  She  feared  I  might  give  her  part  to  some  other 
actress.  The  vote  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
piece.  A  se'ennight  afterwards  I  read  the  play 
from  the  manuscript  to  the  actors.  The  play  waa 
brought  out  in  some  three  or  four  months.  What 
you  say  about  the  notes  which  passed  between 
Brunswick  and  me  is  true,*  Although  he  was 
strictly  entitled  to  only  SOOf.  he  did  receive  3,000f. 
for  a  play  which  the  manager  of  the  Porte  St  Mar- 
tin rejected,  and  which  he  had  absolutely  aban- 
doned for  6ve  years.  The  history  you  give  of  "  Les 
Demoiselles  de  St.  Cyr "  is  erroneous.  This  same 
Brunswick,  who  pocketed,  instead  of  SOOf.,  3,000f., 
visited  me  subsequently,  bringing  de  Leuven  with 
him.  The  object  of  their  visit  was  to  lay  the  idea  of 
a  play  before  me.  This  idea  proved  44  Les  Demoi- 
selles de  St  Cyr."  After  hearing  their  ideas  I  ac- 
cepted them  upon  condition  they  should  abandon 
the  play  entirely  to  me,  they  surrendering  it  in 
every  respect  absolutely  to  me.  I  agreed,  on  my 
part,  to  content  myself  with  two  fifths  of  the  copy- 
right; from  that  day  to  this  they  have  received 
three  fifths  of  the  copyright. 
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"  A  beauty  !  an  heiress  !  an  eccentric  guardian, 
whose  invitation  includes  any  friend  you  like  to  take 
with  you  for  a  few  days'  shooting.  Why,  my  dear 
Fred,  you  have  bound  me  to  you  forever  by  your  se- 
lection of  myself.  I  feel  quite  a  new  man  already  ; 
for  I  must  confess  that,  when  you  came  in  just  now, 
I  was  suffering  from  an  unusually  desperate  fit  of 
the  blues." 

44  Consequent,  in  a  remote  degree,  on  last  night's 
supper,"  suggested  Fred  Clayton,  44  and  a  good  deal 
also  on  the  way  you  remain  cooped  up  in  these  dis- 
mal quarters." 

Fred  glanced  contemptuously  round  my  dingy 
Temple  chambers  as  he  spoke,  —  a  survey  scarcely 
necessary,  considering  their  intimate  resemblance  to 
his  own  adjoining  rooms.  However,  I  forbore  any 
remark ;  indeed  the  delightful  prospect  just  pre- 
sented to  me  absorbed  all  my  attention,  and  I 
grasped  my  friend's  hand  in  a  fever  of  gratitude. 

41  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  I  said,  "  and  how  you 
earue  to  think  of  me." 


*  M.  Duma*  refer*  to  this  paragraph  In  the  article  which  he  cor- 
rect by  the  card  w«  translate  :  44  Mile  de  Belle  Isle  wax.  as  all 
theatre-goers  know,  singularly  sooorasful.  When  Brunswick  saw 
th<*  favor  the  play  commanded,  he  beg  an  to  say  to  himself,  may  be 
afUT  all  he  was  the  author  of  M.  Alex.  Dumaa's  comedy.  There- 
upon he  wrote  4  his  colaborer,'  compilroenUng  him  on  hi*  pood  luck 
in  buying  to  much  fame  for  a  beggarly  SOOf.  M.  Dumas  answered 
thli  note  at  once,  aaylng  :  4 1  am  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  frirad, 
for  your  kiodneM  in  taking  your  tkart  in  the  good  luck  which  ha* 
falteu  on  me  at  the  French  Comedy.  It  would  appear  —  do  be 
Koo.l  enough  to  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  this  circumstance  — 
I  am  better  at  dialogue  than  at  figures,  for  I  quite  forgot  to  ndd  a 
zero  to  the  price  we  agreed  on  far  the  purchase  of  44  your  "  piece. 
It  ii  act  300f.,  but  3,0001.,  my  dear  Bruuswisk,  it  U  worth,  and  those 
S,000f.  are  herein  enclosed.' 

44  Alejlaxdkc  Dmu." 


as 
glad 


41  There  is  nothing  to  tell,"  replied  Fred,  seating 
himself  on  the  corner  of  the  table  and  swinging  his 
legs  backwards  and  forwards  lazily.  44  This  morn- 
ing I  got  a  letter  from  an  old  fellow  in  the  country, 
reminding  me  —  as  if  I  could  remember  it  —  that 
he  and  my  father  had  been  friends  thirty  yean  ago, 
and  asking  me  down  to  his  place  for  a  few  days* 
shooting,  with  permission  to  bring  a  friend  if  I  liked." 

44  And  his  niece  that  you  told  me  of,  — the  heir- 
ess?" said  I. 

44  O,  of  course  he  did  not  mention  her,"  said 
Fred ;  44  and  I  merely  tell  you  because,  if  you  choose 
to  put  yourself  under  my  guidance,  I  may  be  the 
means  of  helping  you  to  a  good  thing.  You  know," 
he  added  more  deliberately,  44  how  disinterested 
my  assistance  can  be  after  the  little  confidences  we 
exchanged  last  night" 

44  True,"  said  I,  charmed  with  the  recollection,  — 
41  your  pretty  cousin,  —  the  secret  engagement  —  " 

44  Yes,"  interrupted  Fred ;  44  you  know  all  about 
it ;  and  we  know  more  about  each  other  than  most 
fellows ;  so  it  was  natural  I  should  think  of  you 
companion  for  my  holiday,  and  I'm  rig 
you  re  inclined  for  the  trip." 

So  saying,  and  silencing  my  renewed  protestations 
of  pleasure,  Fred  left  me,  appointing  a  rendezvous 
at  the  first  train  leaving  for  our  destination,  some 
two  or  three  hours  later- 
Fred  Clayton  and  I  had  been  schoolfellows  in  our 
early  days,  and  many  of  his  vacations  were  spent  in 
my  father's  house.  Of  late  years,  however,  he  bad 
lived  exclusively  in  London ;  like  me,  a  young  aspi- 
rant to  the  uncertain  honors  of  the  bar,  but  unlike 
me,  possessing  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  never  without  a  superabundance  of  invi- 
tations to  dinners,  balls,  and  concerts ;  for  Fred  was 
said  to  be  very  popular,  especially  in  ladies'  society. 

Except  in  the  mere  fact  that  we  were  both  young- 
er sons  without  any  expectations,  there  was  but  little 
resemblance  between  Fred  Clayton  and  Jack  Harris. 
My  residence  in  London  only  dated  back  a  few 
months,  and  already  the  great  city  possessed  no 
charm  for  me ;  I  pined  for  the  country,  for  freedom, 
and  for  the  active  life  of  home.  I  might  indeed, 
with  the  assistance  of  Clayton,  or  through  letters  of 
introduction  from  members  of  my  own  family,  have 
procured  fashionable  invitations,  and  received  partial 
toleration  in  society ;  but  the  prospect  of  a  crush, 
heated  rooms,  and  strange  faces,  was  a  thought  of 
terror  to  my  timid  nature,  especially  with  the  under- 
lying chance  of  presentation  to  a  young  lady,  and 
the  unhappy  knowledge  that  my  deficiencies  in  the 
art  of  small  talk  would  make  such  a  chance  a  per- 
spective martyrdom.  No ;  I  confessed  in  my  own 
heart  that  society  was  not  my  forte;  other  talents  I 
certainly  had,  —  deeper,  more  intrinsic  merits  than 
those  that  passed  for  genuine  in  a  ball-room.  —  but 
they  were  merits  to  develop  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pcacefulness  and  repose  ;  qualities  to  expand  in  the 
quiet  of  a  domestic  hearth ;  and  a  thrill  of  joy  shot 
through  me  as,  cramming  every  available  article  of 
clothing  into  a  small  portmanteau,  I  took  leave  of 
my  comfortless  chambers,  and  allowed  my  fancy  to 
dwell  on  a  brilliant  possibility,  that  Clayton's  words 
had  evoked.  An  heiress,  and  a  beauty,  —  a  country 
beauty  of  course ;  blushes  and  simplicity,  and  rich, 
—  how  rich?  Rich  enough  to  live  on  a  grand 
estate;  to  keep  a  large  stud;  to  dispense  princely 
hospitality  ?  I  must  ask  Fred.  This,  however,  was 
secondary.  I  would  not  of  course  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  mercenary.  Love  must  come  first; 
love  independent  of  fortune,  — 
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"  Like  Dian'n  ki«,  ana'kcd,  unvjmjrhl, 
Lore  give*  itself,  but  U  not  bought." 

So  I  assured  myself;  but  then,  in  all  candor,  I  did 
not  anticipate  any  very  great  difficulty  on  this  score, 
for  I  had  ever  been  painfully  susceptible  of  the  ten- 
der passion.  Finally,  for  success,  I  must  trust  some- 
what to  my  own  individual  attractions  (and  here  a 
nervous  tremor  seized  me),  and  not  a  little  to  the 
co-operation  of  my  friend,  for  whose  pre-engagement 
I  was  more  gratified  than  I  liked  to  acknowledge  to 
myself. 

ii. 

"  Fifty  thousand  pounds,"  said  Clayton,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiries,  when  we  had  secured  a  coupe  to 
ourselves,  and  were  preparing  it  for  the  comfort  of 
all  future  travellers  by  lighting  our  cigars ;  44  fifty 
thousand,  my  boy,  and  the  estate,  if  you  consent  to 
take  her  name." 

"  Her  name !  What  is  her  name  ?  **  I  asked. 
44  Effing,  —  Miss  Effing,"  he  replied.  "  And  now, 
if  you  think  the  attempt  worth  making,  I  will  let 
you  know  how  the  land  lies,  and  give  you  a  sketch 
of  your  campaign.  The  time  is  short,  and  of  course 
I  cannot  insure  you  a  second  invitation  if  all  is  not 
concluded  during  our  present  trip.  Now  then,  old 
fellow,  pro  or  con  f  " 

My  reply  was  given  with  a  fervor  quite  warranted 
by  the  occasion. 

Fred  Clayton  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat,  and 
after  arriving,  by  much  perseverance,  at  a  suffi- 
ciently comfortable  position,  he  began  his  instruc- 
tions, interrupted  only  by  an  occasional  puff  at  his 
cigar,  which  momentary  pause  rendered  his  words 
all  the  more  impressive ;  at  least  I  fancied  so. 

44  Our  great  difficulty,"  said  he,  44  is  the  uncle,  Mr. 
Merrick,  —  his  name  is  Merrick.  I  told  you  before 
be  was  eccentric  ;  but  that  is  not  the  word,  — 4  ex- 
acting '  describes  him  better.  He  is  awfully  exact- 
ing, and  possesses  immense  influence  over  his  niece ; 
an  influence  so  great  that  his  choice  would  be  hers, 
even  were  she  not  still  under  age,  which  I  believe 
she  is.  My  dear  fellow,  all  depends  upon  the  impres- 
sion you  make  in  that  quarter.  I  cannot  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  devoting  yourself  from  the  very 
first  to  Merrick,  —  studying  his  tastes,  sharing  his 
pleasures,  and  attaching  him  firmly  to  your  inter- 
ests. The  old  fellow  is  so  selfish  in  insisting  on 
these  attentions  that  I  don't  think,  were  I  even  free, 
I  could  stand  enough  of  his  society  to  insure  success. 
But  there 's  no  knowing,  the  prize  is  well  worth 
winning,  and  perfectly  attainable  through  him,  ;md 
through  him  alone." 
*'  And  about  Miss  Effing  ?  "  I  inquired. 
44  Miss  Effing  is  a  charming  girl,"  said  Fred ; 
44  quite  young,  and  ready  to  believe  anything  bad 
of  a  lover  her  uncle  condemns.  Being  nn  heiress 
and  a  beauty  she  has  already  received  several  pro- 
posals, but  all  have  been  rejected  in  consequence  of 
the  suitors  having  had  the  egregious  folly  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  niece  than  to  the  uncle." 

So  then  the  uncle  was  the  only  real  difficulty ; 
not  a  very  -grave  one,  I  thought.'  At  all  events, 
forewarned  was  forearmed,  nn<)  I  inwardly  vowed 
to  tax  my  patience  to  the  utmost  for  so  great  a 
stake.  At  the  moment  it  never  occurred  to  me  how 
remarkably  well-informed  Clayton  appeared  on  all 
that  concerned  our  future  hosts.  I  was  only  too 
glad  to  find  him  so  well  able  to  advise  me,  and  per- 
haps a  little  relieved  that  the  great  result  did  not  in- 
volve much  courtship  or  attendance  on  a  young  lady. 
We  were  not  long  in  arriving  at  the  station,  where 


a  dog-cart  was  in  waiting  to  receive  us ;  and  after 
a  rather  cold  drive  of  a  couple  of  miles  we  retched 
our  destination. 

Mr.  Merrick's,  or  Miss  Effing's,  house,  —  for  I  did 
not  know  to  whom  it  actually  belonged,  —  was  a 
large  handsome  building,  situated  in  a  fine  park, 
with  undulating  lawn  and  well-planted  trees ;  so 
much  I  was  able  to  perceive  in  the  growing  darkness. 

Our  arrival  had  been  heralded  by  a  handsome 
pointer  that  we  found  reposing  on  the  terrace  ;  and 
on  alighting,  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Merrick,  who 
treated  me  to  a  long  and  most  unequivocal  sure, 
and  after  greetings  and  introductions,  hurried  us  off 
to  our  several  apartments  to  prepare  for  dinner. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  dressing.  I  had  heard 
so  much  of  first  impressions,  I  believed  in  them  so 
implicitly,  that  my  anxiety  to  produce  the  proper 
effect  almost  amounted  to  frenzy,  and  I  could  have 
strangled  Fred  Clayton  for  his  coolness  and  equa- 
nimity, when  he  good-naturedly  came  into  my  room 
to  accompany  me  down  through  the  ordeal  of  a  first 
appearance  in  the  drawing-room. 

Miss  Effing  was  there ;  and  the  moment  I  saw 
her,  I  understood  the  failure  of  all  former  suitors ; 
I  realized  the  almost  superhuman  effort  that  would 
be  necessary  voluntarily  to  resign  such  companion- 
ship for  that  of  the  superannuated,  uncle,  and  re- 
solved to  steel  myself  by  the  constant  recollection 
of  my  predecessors'  fates.  Graceful,  witty,  and 
lively  to  a  degree,  no  wonder  the  old  man  dreaded 
to  lose  the  sunlight  of  her  presence,  and  the  affec- 
tionate charm  of  her  manner  towards  himself. 

With  exemplary  fortitude  I  dashed  at  my  task, 
and  before  the  evening  was  over  found  myself,  to 
my  great  surprise,  established  as  the  chosen  com- 
panion of  Mr.  Merrick.  I  listened  with  admirably- 
got-up-interest  to  long,  dreary  anecdotes  of  bis  past 
experiences,  comprising  minute  details  of  the  dates 
and  even  the  hours  at  which  people,  long  since 
dead,  had  been  born,  —  the  memories  of  these  old 
people  are  always  prodigious !  —  and  submitted  to 
an  account  of  his  present  devotion  to  the  collecting 
of  minerals,  which  now  occupied  all  bis  time,  except 
during  the  shooting  season,  for  the  old  gentleman 
was  very  proud  of  still  being  able  to  carry  a  gun. 

Of  course  I  immediately  professed  myself  an  en- 
thusiast on  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  and  was  forth- 
with carried  off  in  triumph  to  a  large  cavernous  den, 
to  admire  what  he  called  his  specimens. 

The  examination  of  these  hideous  little  bits  of  tin 
and  stone  lasted,  what  appeared  to  me,  about  two 
hours;  and  when,  ultimately,  we  returned  to  the 
drawing-rooni,  human  nature  asserted  its  right*, 
and  unconsciously  I  stole  over  to  the  piano,  when- 
Miss  Effing's  fairy  fingers  were  wandering  listlessly 
over  the  keys ;  while  Fred  Clayton  stood  beside  her 
looking  through  some  music.  Immediately  a  warn- 
ing glance  from  Fred  recalled  me  to  a  sense  of  dan- 
ger, and  turning  in  the  direction  0f  Mr.  Merrick  I 
perceived  an  unmistakable  scowl  upon  his  face,  as 
he  watched  the  party.  Hastening  to  his  side,  I  suc- 
ceeded partially  in  removing  it,  by  the  proposal  of 
a  game  of  chess,  which  absorbed  all  his  faculties, 
and  agonized  all  mine,  till  the  general  move  was 
made  for  retiring. 

As  I  approached  Miss  Effing  to  wish  her  good 
night,  I  overheard  the  old  tyrant  remark,  conde- 
scendingly, to  Fred, 44  Your  friend  is  an  intelligent 
fellow ;  we  sympathize,  and  I  like  him ;  rather  su- 
perficial in  mineralogy,  but  we  must  try  and  remedy 
that  by  making  the  most  of  our  time,  as  your  stay 
will  not  extend  beyond  a  few  days.    In  fact  the 
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young  man  quite  interests  me :  I  wish  you  had  his 
ta.«t<-s,  Frederick." 

So  virtue  was  rewarded,  and  I  had  made  a  good 
impression. 

m. 

The  next  morning  we  started  early,  intent  on  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  partridges;  and  on  this  oc- 
casion Fred  hurt  his  hand  so  severely  as  to  incapaci- 
tate him  from  joining  oar  future  expeditions ;  in 
fact,  every  possible  combination  of  circumstances 
favorable  to  my  advancement  in  the  good  graces  of 
Mr.  Merrick  seemed  to  surround  me.  To  say  what 
an  effort  it  required  to  submit  cheerfully  to  his  per- 
petual presence  would  be  impossible.  He  appeared, 
alter  a  little,  to  regard  my  continual  companionship 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  so  well  hail  1  acted  my 
part,  that  the  man  actually  believed  I  enjoyed  he 
society.  Presuming,  therefore,  on  my  established 
popularity,  I  ventured  casually,  on  an  occasion  that 
appeared  favorable,  to  introduce  the  subject  of  his 
niece  into  one  of  our  conversations. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  and  bis  face  grew  hard  instantly, 
"  Bella  requires  to  be  watched  closely.  She  is  so 
honest  ana  noble-minded  herself,  that  she  cannot 
understand  the  mercenary  designs  of  the  butterflies 
that  flutter  about  her.  But  I  never  lose  sight  of 
her ;  I  am  always  there  to  ward  off  artful  attentions, 
and  keep  would-be  suitors  nt  bay.  I  am  always 
there,  and  I  shall  be  always  there ;  but,"  he  added, 
changing  his  tone,  which  had  been  growing  excited, 
"  it  is  well  wo  are  free  from  such  intruders  at  pres- 
ent. I  have  never  seeu  so  little  of  my  nieee  as  du- 
ring your  visit.  You  have  made  me  forget  myself 
and  her ;  but  then  it  is  only  once  in  a  lifetime  that 
one  may  meet  so  congenial  a  spirit  as  yours;  and. 
as  for  Frederick,  Bella  knows),  —  and  he  would  not 
dare  now,"  —  He  stop|>ed  with  a  growl. 

Mr.  Merrick  was  then  aware  of  Clayton's  secret 
engagement.  Tuis  accounted  for  what  had  already 
somewhat  puzzled  me,  —  his  apparent  indifference 
to  tlie  young  and  fascinating  lawyer's  constant  tele- 
a-titc  with  his  niece ;  but  his  marked  emphasis  on 
the  word  rioter  solved  the  incongruity,  and  also  be- 
trayed what  would  have  been  hw  tactics,  had  he  not 
felt  secure;  and  yet  such  knowledge  argued  a  more 
intimate  association  with  Freds  affairs  than  I  should 
have  expected  from  a  man  whose  present  hospitality 
was  founded  on  a  thirty-years-ago  acquaintanceship 
with  his  father ;  but,  on  reflection,  I  detected  in  it 
an  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  who 
had  evidently  taken  the  old  man  into  his  confidence, 
to  set  his  mind  at  ease,  and  leave  him  perfectly  free 
to  be  won  over  by  me. 

So  time  wore  ou,  and,  as  the  dav  fixed  for  our  de- 
parture approached,  I  began  to  feel  a  trifle  qualmish, 
in  spite  of  the  undeniable  favor  shown  me  by  Mr. 
Merrick.  It  was  all  very  well  to  have  secured  the 
uncle,  — if  I  had  secured  him  ,*  but  was  I  ecrtaiu  of 
securing  the  niece  ?  I  had  scarcely  exchanged  half 
a  dozen  words  with  her.  Old  Merrick  had  remorse- 
lessly absorbed  every  secoud  of  my  time,  —  tlie 
covers  all  day,  mineralogy  and  chess  all  the  evening, 
till  the  very  sight  of  a  chess-board  generated  a  nau- 
sea that  I  have  never  since  got  rid  of ;  and  the  sus- 
picion that  the  lady  had  been  too  much  overlooked 
in  our  calculations,  suddenly  struck  me  with  an  un- 
comfortable sensation  of  doubt. 

I  determined  to  speak  to  Fred,  and  seized  the 
opportunity  that  evening,  when  Miss  EUing  had  re- 
tired, to  propose  a  cigar  on  the  terrace,  —  a  propo- 
sition to  which  Fred  readily  consented.    The  case 


was  speedily  represented,  and  Fred's  answer,  as 
usual,  concise. 

"  You  have  been  admirable,"  he  asserted,  "  and 
deserve,  I  must  admit,  immense  credit  for  so  fully 
carrying  out  onr  plans ;  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
congratulate  myself  or  you  too  heart  ily.  Now,  per- 
ceive the  result :  the  old  fellow  swears  by  you,  and 
I  have  drawn  Miss  Effing's  attention  to  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  you  by  her  uncle.  Of  course, 
to  alter  your  line  of  conduct  now,  would  be  to  de- 
stroy everything.  You  would  be  accused  of  a  ra.«e, 
suspected  of  intentions,  and  summarily  ejected. 
Consistency,  my  dear  fellow,  believe  me,  unvarying 
consistency,  is  your  only  course,  —  unremitting  de- 
votion to  the  ogre ;  delicate  diffidence  towards  the 
niece ;  and  on  the  morning  of  our  departure,  when 
the  near  prospect  of  losing  his  congenial  spirit,  as  he 
calls  you,  has  unnerved  our  friend,  a  solemn  inter- 
view in  tlie  library,  a  formal  proposal,  ami  you  re- 
turn to  town  an  engaged  man  1  Is  it  not  as  clear 
as  daylight  ?  —  straightforward  and  inevitable  in 
every  point,  because  so  simple.  You  retain  your 
pedestal,  remain  consistent,  and  the  result  comes 
about  quite  naturally,  through  and  in  consequence 
of  that  very  consistency." 

I  looked  at  Fred  with  admiration :  everything  ap- 
|wared  so  feasible  when  detailed  by  him  in  a  few 
simple  words ;  his  very  tones  of  semi-indifference  had 
a  wondrous  power  of  conviction  ;  and,  moreover,  my 
own  common  sense  responded  to  the  assertion  that  a 
change  of  manner  would  be  fatal  I  saw  my  way 
now  straight  before  me,  plain  and  easy  as  an  ordi- 
nary transaction  of  life,  and  the  horizon  grew  bright 
with  hope. 

Warmly  thanking  my  friend  for  the  invaluable 
benefit  of  his  shrewd  sense  and  convincing  advice, 
1  withdrew  to  my  room,  my  mind  filled  with  more 
sanguine  projects,  more  tangible  hopes,  than  I  had 
yet  indulged  in,  since  the  beginning  of*  my  adven- 
ture. 

IV. 

At  length  the  momentous  morning  dawned.  We 
had  prolonged  our  few  days'  stay  to  a  week,  and 
our  host  had  evidently  determined  not  to  renew  his 
invitation,  spite  of  the  manifest  pleasure  my  com- 
pany gave  him ;  so,  almost  before  I  could  realize  it, 
the  eventful  day  arrived. 

I  passed  a  sleepless  and  disturbed  night,  several 
times  starting  from  a  confused,  dreamy  rehearsal  of 
the  interview  I  intended  demanding  in  the  morning, 
to  fancy  I  heard  whispering  voices  and  confused 
sounds  a1)out  the  house,  quite  impossible  at  that  late 
hour.  Visions  floated  before  me  of  the  already  aj>- 
proaching  future;  the  events  of  the  last  few  days 
seemed  to  spread  back  over  half  my  life,  so  great 
was  the  im|>ortance  attached  to  their  issue  ;  and  now 
the  culminating  point  was  reached,  I  felt  already 
the  foresbadowiug  of  my  victory  ;  for,  had  I  not  ful- 
filled every  condition  V  —  had  I  not  accomplished 
the  task  in  which  every  other  competitor  had  failed  ? 
And  the  question  of  the  young  lady's  possible  oppo- 
sitiou  was  merely  doubtful  enough  to  give  exi  ite- 
ment  to  the  denouement.  Did  not  all  young  ladies 
first  oppose,  and  ultimately  yield,  with  very  little 
persuasion,  to  all  parents  and  guardians  V  How 
much  more  so  then  in  the  present  case,  where  the 
circumstances  were  so  exceptionally  strong  in  my 
favor ! 

I  had  not  been  long  awake,  and  was  debating  in 
my  own  mind  whether  or  not  to  start  on  an  early 
walk,  and  by  a  dose  of  fresh  air  to  brace  up  nay 
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shattered  nerves  and  stimulate  tbem  for  the  coming 
scene,  when  I  wan  startled  from  my  cogitation  by  a 
Up  at  the  door,  and  almost  immediately  Mr.  Mer- 
rick's valet  stood  before  me.  This  was  a  most  un- 
precedented occurrence;  hitherto  a  serTant  had 
never  entered  my  room  without  being  summoned, 
and  this  man  seldom  even  then. 

A  vague  presentiment  of  evil  seized  me,  and  I 
turned  uneasily  to  look  at  him.  One  glance  sufficed ; 
he  was  ghastly  pale,  and  seemed  half  insane  with 
alarm.  Utterly  unable  to  conjecture  the  cause,  but 
certain  that  something  terrible  must  have  happened, 
1  gasped, 44  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  O,  sir!  don't  you  know?"  said  he, — "are 
you  sure  von  don't  know  ?  They  're  gone,  sir,  — 
bolted,  —  Mr.  Fred  and  Miss  IMla, —  the  two  of 
them,  and  the  new  maid, — off  in  a  post-chaise  three 
good  hours  ago;  and  who's  to  tell  the  governor! 
don't  know;  I  daren't" 

The  man  might  have  gone  on  spe;iking  forever, — 
in  fact  he  did  go  on ;  but  beyond  those  few  first 
words,  not  a  syllable  was  intelligible  to  me.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  bound  up  »n<l  strangle  him  then 
and  there,  but  the  t-ilort  was  a  miserable  failure,  and 
I  fell  back  powerless,  pandyzed. 

No  suspicion  of  a  possible  mistake ;  no  crumb  of 
comfort  in  a  momentary  feeling  of  incredulity,  sus- 
tained me ;  the  man's  manner  bore  the  stamp  of 
truth ;  bis  terror  was  too  real,  his  statement  too 
concise  to  leave  room  for  a  doubt.  It  was  by  no 
process  of  reasoning,  by  no  mental  review,  by  no 
recapitulation  of  events  that  the  light  broke  in  on 
me,  but  suddenly,  in  an  instant,  with  the  violence  of 
a  galvanic  shock,  I  reabsed  bow  completely  I  had 
been  sold,  utilized,  token  in ! 

At  tost,  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  servant 
attracted  my  attention ;  he  was  handing  me  a  letter, 
and  had  probably  been  describing  how  it  came  into 
his  possession,  but  of  this  I  bad  not  heard  a  word. 
My  sensations  can  be  neither  imagined  nor  described 
when,  on  looking  at  it,  I  recogniied  the  writing  of 
my  traitorous  friend.  Had  the  viper  left  his  sting 
there  ?  I  hesitated  to  touch  the  dishonored  paper. 
At  that  moment  a  violent  ringing  of  bells  an- 
nounced Mr.  Merrick'*  Uret :  and  throwing  the 
note  on  the  table,  the  distracted  valet  rushed  from 
the  room,  muttering  44  I  cannot  tell  it,  —  I  cannot ; 
Thoiuus  must  go  to  him." 


Alone  with  my  enemy,  I  screwed  up  my  courage 
and  broke  the  seal.  The  note  was  short,  and  ran 
as  follows :  — 

44  Pkak  Jack, —  Pray  accept  my  best  thanks. 
But  for  your  eilieient  aid  we  could  never  have  suc- 
cessfully hoodwinked  old  Argu?.  You  are  an  apt 
pupil,  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  equal  success  in  all 
your  future  undertaking*. 

Yours,  by  all  the  bonds  of  gratitude, 

"  Fit ed  Clayton." 
44  V.  S.  —  Bella  insists  on  apologizing ;  so  I  enclose." 

There  was  then  another  epistle  !  1  looked  about : 
it  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  1  opened  it  mechanically, 
and  read,  — 

44  Pkar  Mr.  Harris  —  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
Frctb  What  he  did  was  for  my  happiness.  We 
have  long  been  attached,  and  secretlv  engaged ;  but 
my  uncle  was  so  obdurate  and  so  vigilant,  that  an 
elopement  was  our  only  refuge,  and,  but  for  your 
assistance,  could  not  have  been  effected.  Trusting 
soon  to  receive  from  your  own  lips  pardon  for  a  harm- 
less stratagem,  believe  me,  yours  (by  the  time  you 
receive  this),   44  Bella  4  Clayton  '  Effing." 


44  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Merrick  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

The  door  of  my  room  was  wide  open,  and  on  its 
threshold  stood  the  old  butler,  grave  and  severe  of 
aspect  I  followed  him  silently,  too  full  of  bitterness 
for  words,  but  solacing  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  in  my  host  I  should  find  a  thorough  sympathizer 
in  my  overwhelming  anger  and  indignation. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  small  sitting-room,  where  Mr. 
Merrick,  in  a  naming  red  dressing-gown,  and  abso- 
lutely purple  with  fury,  was  pacing  up  and  down 
tike  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage.  Beibre  1  could  open 
my  lips  be  turned  sharply  round  on  me,  and  roared 
out, — 44  So,  sir,  do  you  know  I  have  sent  for  the 
police?  Do  you  know  you  can  be  taken  up  for  this 
conspiracy  ?  I  see  it  all  now,  —  the  infamous  plot, 
and  the  part  you  were  brought  here  to  play.  Fool, 
that  I  was  ! " —  u  But,  Mr.  Merrick,'*  I  began. 

44  Silence ! "  he  exclaimed.  44  Do  you  dare  to 
taunt  me?  Have  1  not  forbid  Frederick  Clayton 
this  house  scores  of  times  ?  and,  in  letting  Bella  ask 
him  here  for  a  few  days,  could  I  refuse  her  first  re- 
quest on  coming  of  age  ?  Could  I  turn  a  guest, 
though  uninvited,  out  of  a  house  that  was  not  my 
own?  A  guest,  indeed!  —  a  swindler,  a  black- 
guard, probably  paid  to  amuse  the  uncle,  and  keep 
him  off  the  scent" 

His  voice  rose  higher  and  higher  as  he  proceeded ; 
at  the  end  he  actually  shrieked.  But  this  was  un- 
bearable. My  own  temper  had  been  severely  tried, 
and  endure  more  1  could  not. 

44  Mr.  Merrick,"  1  said,  hotly,  44  such  language, 
even  under  the  circumstances  —  " 

44  Can't  you  leave  off  acting  even  now  ?  "  he  burst 
in.  44  Confound  your  gaping  look  of  innocence ! 
Do  you  see  this  ?  "  he  cried,  exhibiting  a  crushed 
letter,  which  he  kept  clenched  in  his  hand.  "  They 
are  married  by  this  time,  and  yourvillany  has  so  far 
succeeded  ;  but  the  triumph  shall  not  last  long.  I 
will  hunt  the  scoundrel  and  his  contemptible  accom- 
plice— yes,  you  —  through  every  law  court  in  Eu- 
rope ;  I  will  publish  his  iidamy  in  every  newspaper, 
and  proclaim  it  throughout  the  civilised  world ! 
You  shall  not  escape  me.  —  you  shall  not ! " 

The  madman  shook  his  fist  in  my  lace,  ami  glared 
at  me  bke  a  tiger;  but,  staggered  as  1  was  by  t,uch 
revelations  and  accusations,  I  nevertheless  made  one 
more  attempt  at  a  protest.  44  Your  nephew  —  * 
1  began. 

"My  nephew  1"  be  yotted,  "do  you  think  that 
reptile  is  my  nephew  ?  "No,  my  fine  keeper,  1  am  no 
longer  your  dupe  ;  I  can  see  now  through  your  shal- 
k>w  shamming,  and  I  order  you  to  leave  my  house. 
Do  you  bear?  leave  it  instantly,  or  I  will  bid  my 
servants  kick  you  out,"  be  cried,  pointing  to  the 
door  as  he  spoke. 

1  hesitated ;  Fate  seemed  too  cruel.  I  felt  that 
the  smallest  justification  or  explanation  would  lessen 
my  misery  ;  but  before  a  sound  could  pass  my  lips, 
he  had  raised  his  hand  with  the  savage  menace,  — 
"  One  won  I  more  and  I  give  the  order." 

There  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  retreat ;  and  re- 
treat I  accordingly  did  from  the  room  and  from  the 
house,  leaving  instructions  with  the  servants  to  send 
my  belongings  to  the  railway  station,  —  that  station 
from  which  I  had  driven  only  a  few  days  before 
with  such  pleasurable  emotions  and  ambitious 
hopes. 

Mr.  Merrick's  unexpected  reading  of  the  case 
had  indeed  brought  my  wrongs  to  a  climax.  It 
was  not  enough  to  have  been  the  tool,  the  dupe,  the 
eatspaw  of  one  I  believed  my  best  friend ;  1  was  also 
to  be  stigmatized  as  the  confederate,  the  paid  agent 
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of  a  plot  of  which  I  was  the  principal  victim. 
Truly  I  had  reached  the  summit  of  human  wretch- 
edness. 

The  whole  of  the  scheme  which  Miss  (or  Mrs.) 
Bella  so  obligingly  called  a  "  harmless  stratagem, 
nnfolded  itself  by  degrees  to  my  mind's  eye ;  and, 
struggle  as  I  would,  I  could  not  banish  the  thought 
of  how  the  designing  pair  must  have  chuckled  over 
my  credulity,  and  watched  with  malicious  amuse- 
ment my  unremitting  devotion  to  the  avuncular 
conquest.  The  last  drop  of  bitterness  bad  been 
poured  into  my  cup ;  a  lifetime  of  experience  had 
been  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  few  days,  and 
swallowing  my  humiliation  as  best  I  could,  1  re- 
turned to  London,  —  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better  man. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  long  before 
the  return  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  Mr.  Mer- 
rick had  resigned  himself  to  submit  peaceably  to 
the  inevitable ;  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
terrible  vengeance  destined  to  overtake  Fred  Clay- 
ton and  his  guilty  accomplice. 


MIRACLES  AND  SPECIAL  PROVIDENCES. 

BT  PROFESSOR  TTNDALL. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  a 
number  of  religious  men,  with  whom  I  converse 
frankly  upon  theological  subjects,  expressing  with- 
out disguise  the  notions  and  opinions  I  entertain 
regarding  their  tenets,  and  hearing  in  return  these 
notions  and  opinions  subjected  to  criticism.  I  find 
them  liberal  and  loving  men,  patient  in  bearing, 
tolerant  in  reply,  who  know  how  to  reconcile  the 
duties  of  courtesy  with  the  earnestness  of  debate. 
From  one  of  these,  nearly  a  year  ago,  I  received  a 
note,  recommending  strongly  to  my  attention  the 
volume  of  44  Bampton  Lectures"  for  1865,  in  which 
the  question  of  miracles  is  treated  by  Mr.  Mozley. 
Previous  to  receiving  this  note,  I  had  in  part  made 
the  acquaintance  of  that  work,  through  the  able 
and  elaborate  review  of  it  which  appeared  in  the 
Times.  The  combined  effect  of  the  letter  and  re- 
view was  to  make  the  book  the  companion  of  my 
summer  tour  among  the  Alps.  There,  during  the 
wet  and  snowy  days  which  were  only  too  prevalent 
last  year,  and  during  the  days  of  rest  interpolated 
between  days  of  toil,  I  made  myself  more  thorough- 
ly conversant  with  Mr.  Mozlcy's  volume.  I  found 
it  clear  and  strong,  —  an  intellectual  tonic,  as  brac- 
ing and  pleasant  to  my  mind  as  the  keen  air  of  the 
mountains  was  to  my  body.  From  time  to  time  I 
jotted  down  my  thoughts  regarding  it,  intending 
afterwards,  if  time  permitted,  to  work  them  up  into 
a  coherent  whole.  Other  duties,  however,  interfere 
with  the  carrying  out  of  this  intention,  and  what  I 
wrote  last  summer  I  now  publish,  not  hoping  within 
any  reasonable  time  to  be  able  to  render  my  defence 
of 'scientific  method  more  complete. 

Mr.  Mozley  refers  at  the  outset  of  his  task  to  the 
movement  against  miracles  which  of  late  years  has 
taken  place,  and  which  determined  his  choice  of  a 
subject  He  acquits  modern  scicnce«of  having  had 
any  great  share  in  the  production  of  this  movement. 
The  objection  against  miracles,  he  says,  does  not 
arise  from  any  minute  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  simply  because  they  are  opposed  to  that 
plain  and  obvious  order  of  nature  which  everybody 
sees.  The  movement  against  miracles  is,  he  thinks, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  earnestness  and  pene- 
tration of  the  present  age.  Formerly  miracles  were 
accepted  without  question,  because  without  reflec- 


tion ;  but  the  exercise  of  what  Mr.  Mozley  calls  the 
historic  imagination  is  a  feature  of  our  time.  Men 
are  now  accustomed  to  place  before  themselves 
vivid  images  of  the  past,  and  when  in  that  past  a 
miracle  rises  to  view,  they  halt  before  the  astound- 
ing occurrence,  and  realizing  it  with  the  same  clear- 
ness as  if  it  were  now  passing  before  their  eyes,  they 
ask  themselves,  "  Can  this  have  taken  place  ?  "  In 
some  instances  the  effort  to  answer  this  question  has 
led  to  a  disbelief  in  miracles,  in  others  to  a  strength- 
ening of  belief.  The  end  and  aim  of  Mr.  Mozley 's 
lectures  is  to  show  that  the  strengthening  of  belief 
is  the  logical  result  which  ought  to  follow  the  exam- 
ination of  the  facts. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  religious  men  to 
bring  the  Scripture  miracles  within  the  scope  of  the 
order  of  nature,  but  all  such  attempts  are  rejected 
by  Mr.  Mozley  as  utterly  futile  and  wide  of  the  mark. 
Regarding  miracles  as  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  a  revelation,  their  evidential  value  in  his  eyes 
depends  entirely  upon  their  deviation  from  the  or- 
der of  nature.  Thus  deviating,  they  suggest  and 
illustrate  to  him  a  power  higher  than  nature,  a 
44  personal  will " ;  ana  tbey  commend  the  person  in 
whom  this  power  is  vested  as  a  messenger  from  on 
high.  Without  these  credentials  such  a  messenger 
would  have  no  right  to  demand  belief,  even  though 
his  assertions  regarding  his  divine  mission  were 
backed  by  a  holy  life.  Nor  is  it  by  miracles  alone 
that  the  order  of  nature  is,  or  may  be,  disturbed. 
The  material  universe  is  also  the  arena  of  44  special 
providences."  Under  these  two  heads  Mr.  Mozley 
distributes  the  total  preternatural.  One  form  of  the 
preternatural  may  shade  into  the  other,  as  one  color 
passes  into  another  in  the  rainbow ;  but  while  the 
line  which  divides  the  specially  providential  from 
the  miraculous  cannot  be  sharply  drawn,  their  dis- 
tinction broadly  expressed  is  this,  that  while  a  spe- 
cial providence  can  only  excite  Burroise  more  or  leas 
probable,  it  is  "the  nature  of  a  miracle  to  give 
proof,  as  distinguished  from  mere  surmise  of  divine 
design." 

Mr  Mozley  adduces  various  illustrations  of  what 
he  regards  to  be  special  providences  as  distinguished 
from  miracles.  44  The  death  of  Alius,"  be  says, 44  was 
not  miraculous,  because  the  coincidence  of  the  death 
of  a  beresiarch  taking  place  when  it  was  peculiarly 
advantageous  to  the  orthodox  faith  ....  was  not 
such  as  to  'compel  the  inference  of  extraordinary 
Divine  agency  ;  but  it  was  a  special  providence, 
because  it  carried  a  reasonable  appearance  of  it. 
The  miracle  of  the  Thundering  Legion  was  a 
special  providence,  but  not  a  miracle  for  the  same 
reason,  because  the  coincidence  of  an  instantaneous 
fall  of  rain  in  answer  to  prayer  carried  some  ap- 
pearance, but  not  proof,  of  preternatural  agency." 

The  eminent  lecturer's  remarks  on  this  head  bring 
to  my  recollection  certain  narratives  published  in 
Methodist  magazines,  under  the  title,  if  I  remember 
aright,  44  The  Providence  of  God  asserted,"  and 
which  I  used  to  read  with  avidity  when  a  boy.  In 
these  chapters  the  most  extraordinary  and  exciting 
escapes  from  peril  were  recounted  and  ascribed  to 
prayer,  while  equally  wonderful  instances  of  ca- 
lamity were  adduced  as  illustrations  of  Divine  retri- 
bution. In  such  magazines  or  elsewhere,  I  found 
recorded  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  Hick, 
which,  as  it  illustrates  a  whole  class  of  special  provi- 
dences, approaching  in  conclusiveness  to  miracles,  is 
worthy  of  mention  here.  It  is  related  of  this  holy 
man,  —  and  I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt  of  his  holi- 
ness, —  that  flour  was  lacking  to  make  the  sacra- 
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mental  bread.  Grain  was  present,  and  a  windmill 
was  present,  but  there  was  no  wind  to  grind  the 
corn.  With  faith,  undoubting  Samuel  Hick  prayed 
to  the  Lord  of  the  winds :  the  sails  turned,  the  corn 
was  ground,  after  which  the  wind  ceased.  Accord- 
ing to  the  canon  of  the  Bampton  Lecturer,  this, 
though  carrying  a  strong  appearance  of  an  imme- 
diate exertion  of  Divine  energy,  lacks  by  a  hair's- 
breadth  the  quality  of  a  miracle.  For  the  wind 
might  have  arisen,  and  might  hare  ceased,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  Hence  the  occurrence 
did  not  "  compel  the  inference  of  extraordinary  Di- 
vine agency."  In  like  manner  Mr.  Mozley  consid- 
ers that "  the  appearance  of  the  cross  to  Constantino 
was  a  miracle,  or  a  .special  providence,  according  to 
which  account  of  it  we  adopt.  As  only  a  meteoric 
appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  it  gave  some 
token  of  preternatural  agency,  but  not  full  evi- 
dence." 

In  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  one  of 
which  these  lines  are  written,  and  still  more  among 
the  pious  Tyrolese,  the  mountains  are  dotted  with 
shrines,  containing  offerings  of  all  kinds,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  special  mercies,  —  legs,  feet,  arms  and 
hands,  of  gold,  siher,  brass  and  wood,  according  as 
worldly  possessions  enabled  the  grateful  heart  to  ex- 
press its  indebtedness.  Most  of  these  offerings  are 
made  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  are  recognitions 
of  44  special  providences,"  wrought  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Mother  of  God.  Mr.  Mozley's 
belief,  that  of  the  Methodist  chronicler,  and  that  of 
the  Tyrolese  peasant,  are  substantially  the  same. 
Each  of  them  assumes  that  Nature,  instead  of  flow- 
ing ever  onward  in  the  uninterrupted  rhythm  of 
cause  and  effect,  is  mediately  ruled  by  the  free  hu- 
man will.  As  regards  direct  action  upon  natural 
phenomena,  man's  will  is  confessedly  powerless,  but 
it  is  the  trigger  which,  by  its  own  free  action,  liber- 
ates the  Divine  power.  In  this  sense,  and  to  this 
extent,  man,  of  course,  commands  nature.  Did  the 
existence  of  this  belief  depend  solely  upon  the  ma- 
terial bene6ts  derived  from  it,  it  could  not,  in  my 
opinion,  last  a  decade.  As  a  purely  objective  fact 
we  should  very  soon  see  that  the  distribution  of 
natural  phenomena  is  unaffected  by  the  merits  or 
the  demerits  of  man ;  that  the  law  of  gravitation 
crushes  the  simple  worshippers  of  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
while  singing  their  hymns,  iust  as  surely  as  if  they 
were  engaged  in  a  midnight  brawl.  The  hold  of 
this  belief  upon  the  human  mind  is  due  to  the  inner 
warmth,  force,  and  elevation  with  which  it  is  com- 
monly associated.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  these 
feelings  may  exist  under  the  most  various  forms. 
They  are  not  limited  to  Church  of  England  Prot- 
estantism, —  they  are  not  even  limited  to  Christi- 
anity. Though  less  refined,  they  are  certainly  not 
less  strong,  in  the  heart  of  the  Methodist  and  the 
Tyrolese  than  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Mozley.  Indeed, 
those  feelings  belong  to  the  primal  powers  of  man's 
religious  nature.  A  44  sceptic  "  may  have  them. 
They  find  vent  in  the  battle-cry  of  the  Moslem. 
They  take  hue  and  form  in  the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  red  Indian  ;  and  raise  all  of  them,  as  they  raise 
the  Christian,  upon  a  wave  of  victory,  above  the  ter- 
rors of  the  grave. 

The  character,  then,  of  a  miracle,  as  distinguished 
from  a  special  providence,  is  that  the  former  fur- 
nishes proof,  while  in  the  case  of  the  latter  we  have 
only  surmise.  Dissolve  the  element  of  doubt,  and 
the  alleged  fact  passes  from  the  one  cla«s  of  the  pre- 
ternatural into  the  other.  In  other  words,  if  a  spe- 
cial providence  could  be  proved  to  be  a  special 


providence,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  special  providence 
and  become  a  miracle.  There  is  not  the  least  cloud- 
iness about  Mr.  Mozley's  meaning  here.  A  special 
providence  is  a  doubtful  miracle.  Why,  then,  not 
use  the  correct  phraseology  ?  The  term  employed 
conveys  no  negative  suggestion,  whereas  the  nega- 
tion of  certainty  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
thing  intended  to  be  expressed.  There  is  an  appar- 
ent unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mozley  to  call 
a  special  providence  what  his  own  definition  makes 
it  to  be.  Instead  of  speaking  of  it  as  a  doubtful 
miracle  be  calls  it  44  an  invisible  miracle."  He 
speaks  of  the  point  of  contact  of  supernatural  power 
with  the  chain  of  causation  being  so  high  up  as  to 
be  wholly,  Or  in  part,  out  of  sight,  whereas  the  es- 
sence of  a  special  providence  is  the  uncertainty 
whether  there  is  any  contact  at  all,  either  high  or 
low.  By  the  use  of  an  incorrect  term,  however,  a 
grave  danger  is  avoided.  For  the  idea  of  doubt,  if 
kept  systematically  before  the  mind,  would  soon  be 
fatal  to  the  special  providence  as  a  means  of  edifica- 
tion. The  term  employed,  on  the  contrary,  invites 
and  encourages  the  trust  which  is  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  evidence. 

This  inner  trust,  though  at  first  rejected  by  Mr. 
Mozley  in  favor  of  external  proof,  is  subsequently 
called  upon  to  do  momentous  duty  with  regard  to 
miracles.  Whenever  the  evidence  of  the  miracu- 
lous seems  incommensurate  with  the  fact  which  it 
has  to  establish,  or  rather  when  the  fact  is  so  amaz- 
ing that  hardly  any  evidence  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish it,  Mr.  Mozley  invokes  44  the  affections."  They 
must  urge  the  reason  to  accept  the  conclusion  from 
which  unaided  it  recoils.  The  affections  and  emo- 
tions are  eminently  the  court  of  appeal  in  matters 
of  real  religion,  which  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  but 
they  are  not,  I  submit,  the  court  in  which  to  weigh 
allegations  regarding  the  credibility  of  physical  facts. 
These  must  be  judged  by  the  dry  light  of  the  intel- 
lect alone,  appeals  to  the  affections  being  reserved 
for  rases  where  moral  elevation,  and  not  historic  con- 
viction, is  the  aim. 

It  is,  moreover,  because  the  result,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  is  deemed  desirable  that  the 
affections  are  called  upon  to  back  it  If  undesirable, 
they  would,  with  equal  right,  be  called  upon  to  act 
the  other  way.  Even  to  the  disciplined  scientific 
mind  this  would  be  a  dangerous  doctrine.  A  favor- 
ite theory  —  the  desire  to  establish  or  avoid  a  cer- 
tain result  —  can  wrap  even  such  a  mind  so  as  to 
destroy  its  power  of  estimating  facts.  I  have  known 
men  to  work  for  years  under  a  fascination  of  this 
kind,  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  its  fatal 
influence.  They  had  certain  data,  but  not,  as  it 
happened,  enough.  By  a  process  exactly  analogous 
to  that  invoked  by  Mr.  Mozley  they  supplemented 
the  data,  and  from  that  hour  blinded  their  intellects 
to  the  perception  of  adverse  phenomena  which  might 
have  led  them  to  the  truth.  If,  then,  to  the  disci- 
plined scientific  mind,  this  incongruous  mixture  of ' 
proof  and  trust  be  fraught  with  danger,  what  must 
it  be  to  the  indiscriminate  audience  which  Mr. 
Mozley  addresses  ?  In  calling  upon  this  agency  he 
acts  the  part  of  Frankenstein.  It  is  the  monster 
thus  evoked  that  we  see  stalking  abroad,  in  the  so- 
called  spiritualistic  phenomena  of  the  present  day. 
Again,  I  say,  where  the  aim  is  to  elevate  the  mind, 
to  quicken  the  moral  sense,  to  kindle  the  fire  of 
religion  in  the  soul,  let  the  affections  by  all  means 
be  invoked;  but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
color  pur  reports,  or  to  influence  our  acceptance  of 
reports  of  occurrences  in  external  nature.  Testi- 
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mony  as  to  natural  facts  is  usually  worthless  when 
wrapiKtl  in  this  atmosphere  of  the  affections,  the 
most  earnest  subjective  truth  being  rendered  by 
them  perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  astounding 
objective  error. 

There  are  questions  in  judging  of  which  the  af- 
fections or  sympathies  are  often  our  best  guides,  the 
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But  at  this  precise  point,  where  they  are  really  of 
use,  Mr.  Mozley  excludes  the  affections,  and  de- 
mands a  miracle  as  a  certificate  of  character.  He 
will  not  accept  any  other  evidence  of  the  perfect 
goodness  of  Christ.  "  No  outward  life  or  conduct," 
he  says,  "  however  irreproachable,  could  prove  His 
perfect  sinlessness,  because  goodness  depends  upon 
the  inward  motive,  atod  the  perfection  of  the  inward 
motive  is  not  proved  by  the  outward  act."  But 
surely  the  miracle  is  an  outward  act,  and  to  pass 
from  it  to  the  inner  motive  imposes  a  greater  strain 
upon  logic  than  that  involved  in  our  ordinary 
methods  of  estimating  men.  There  is,  at  least, 
mond  congruity  between  the  outward  goodness  and 
the  inner  life,  but  there  is  no  such  congruity  between 
the  miracle  and  the  life  within.  The  test  of  moral 
goodness  laid  down  by  Mozley  is  not  the  test  of 
John,  who  says,  "  He  that  docth  righteousness  is 
righteous  " ;  nor  is  it  the  test  of  Jesus,  —  "  By  their 
fruits  shall  ye  know  them  ;  do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistle*?"  But  it  is  the  test  of 
another:  "If  tbou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command 
that  these  stones  be  made  bread."  For  my  own 
part,  I  prefer  the  attitude  of  Fichte  to  that  of  Mr. 
Mozley.  "  The  Jesus  of  John,"  says  this  noble  and 
mighty  thinker,  "  knows  no  other  God  than  the  True 
God,  in  whom  we  all  are,  and  live,  and  may  be 
blessed,  and  out  of  whom  there  is  only  Death  and 
Nothingness."  And  he  appeals,  and  rightly  appeals, 
in  support  of  this  truth,  not  to  reasoning,  but  to  the 
inward  practical  sense  of  truth  in  man,  not  even 
knowing  any  other  proof  than  this  inward  testi- 
mony, "  If  any  man  wdl  do  the  will  of  Him  who  sent 
me.  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of 
God." 

Accepting  Mr.  Mozley's  test,  with  which  alone  1 
am  now  dealing,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  moral  goodness,  the  quantity  of  the  miracu- 
lous comes  into  play.  Had  Christ,  for  example, 
limited  himself  to  the  conversion  of  water  into  wine. 
He  would  have  fallen  short  of  the  performance  of 
Jannes  and  Jambres,  for  it  is  a  smaller  thing  to  con- 
vert one  liquid  into  another  than  to  convert  a  dead 
rod  into  a  living  serpent  But  Jan  nee  and  Jam- 
bres, we  are  informed,  were  not  good.  Hence,  if 
Mr.  Mozley *s  test  be  a  true  one,  a  point  must  exist, 
on  the  one  side  of  which  miraculous  power  demon- 
strates goodness,  while  ou  the  other  side  it  does  not. 
How  is  this  "  poiut  of  contrary  flexure  "  to  l>e  de- 
termined ¥  It  must  lie  somewhere  between  the 
magicians  and  Moses,  for  within  this  space,  the 
power  passed  from  the  diabolical  to  the  Divine.  But 
how  to  mark  the  point  of  passage,  —  how,  out  of  a 
purely  qmntiiative  difference  in  the  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  power  we  are  to  infer  a  total  inversion  of 
quality,  —  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see.  Moses, 
we  are  informed,  produced  a  large  reptile,  J.uintt? 
and  Jambres  produced  a  small  one.  I  do  not  pos- 
sess the  intellectual  faculty  which  would  enable  me 
to  infer  from  those  data  eitlier  the  goodness  of  the 
one  or  the  badness  of  the  other ;  and  in  the  highest 
recorded  manifestations  of  the  miraculous  1  :uu 
e<piallv  at  a  loss.  Let  us  not  play  last  and  loose 
with  the  miraculous ;  either  it  is  a  demonstration  of 


goodness  in  all  oases  or  in  none.  If  Mr.  Mozley 
accepts  Christ's  goodness  as  transcendent,  because 
he  did  such  works  as  no  other  man  did,  he  ought, 
logically  speaking,  to  accept  the  works  of  those  who, 
in  His  name,  had  cast  out  devils,  as  demonstrating 
a  proportionate  goodness  on  their  part.  Bat  people 
of  this  claw  are  consigned  to  everlasting  fire  pre- 
pared for  the  Devil  and  his  angels.  The  zeal  of  Mr. 
Mozley  for  miracles  threatens.  I  think,  to  eat  his  re- 
ligion up.  The  traly  religious  soul  needs  no  such 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  Christ.  The  words  ad- 
dressed to  Matthew  at  the  receipt  of  custom  re- 
I  quired  no  miracle  to  produce  obedience.  It  was 
by  no  stroke  of  the  miraculous  that  Jesus  caused 
those  sent  to  seize  him  to  go  backward  and  fall 
to  the  ground.  It  was  the  sublime  and  holy  ef- 
fluence from  within,  which  needed  no  prodigy  to 
commend  it  to  the  wonder  and  worship  even  of  his 
foes. 

As  regards  the  function  of  miracles  in  the  found- 
ing of  a  religion,  Mr.  Mozley  institutes  a  comparison 
between  the  religion  of  Christ  and  that  of  Mahomet, 
and  be  derides  the  latter  as  "  irrational  M  because  it 
does  not  profess  to  adduce  miracles  in  proof  of  its 
supernatural  origin.  But  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
notwithstanding  this  drawback,  has  thriven  in  the 
world,  and  at  one  time  it  held  sway  over  larger  pop- 
ulations tha.n  Christianity  itself.  The  spread  and 
influence  of  Christianity  are,  however,  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Mozley  as  "  a  permanent,  enormous, 
and  incalculable  practical  result "  of  Christian  mira- 
cles :  and  he  actual]  v  makes  use  of  this  result  to 
strengthen  his  plea  for  the  miraenlous.  His  logical 
warrant  for  this  proceeding  is  by  no  means  clear. 
It  is  the  method  of  science,  when  a  phenomenon 
presents  itself,  to  the  production  of  which  several 
elements  may  contribute,  to  exclude  them  one  by 
one,  so  as  to  arrive  at  length  at  the  truly  effective 
cause.  Heat,  for  example,  is  associated  with  a 
phenomenon ;  we  exclude  beat,  but  the  phenomenon 
remains :  hence,  beat  is  not  its  cause.  Magnetism 
is  associated  with  the  phenomenon ;  we  exclude 
magnetism,  but  tbo  phenomenon  remains :  hence, 
magnetism  is  not  its  cause.  Thus,  also,  when  we 
seek  the  cause  of  the  diffusion  of  a  religion.  —  wheth- 
er it  be  due  to  miracles,  or  to  the  spiritual  force  of 
its  founders,  —  we  exclude  the  miracles,  and,  find- 
ing the  result  unchanged,  we  infer  that  miracles  are 
not  the  effective  cause.  This  important  experiment 
Mahomctanism  has  made  for  us.  It  has  lived  and 
spread  without  miracles ;  and  to  assert,  in  the  face 
of  this  tact,  that  Christianity  ha«  spread  brewte  of 
miracles,  is  not  more  opjiosed  to  the  spirit  of  science 
than  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

The  incongruity  of  inferring  moral  goodness  from 
miraculous  power  has  been  dwelt  upon  above ;  in 
another  particular  also  the  strain  put  ujion  miracles 
by  Mr.  Mozley  is,  I  think,  more  than  they  can  bear. 
In  consistency  with  his  principles,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  he  is  to  draw  trom  the  miracles  of  Christ 
any  certain  conclusion  as  to  his  Divine  nature.  He 
dwells  very  forcibly  on  what  he  calls  "tho  argumeut 
from  experience,"  in  the  demolition  of  which  he 
takes  evident  pleasure.  He  destroys  the  argumeut, 
nnd  repeats  it  for  the  uiero  purpose  of  again  and 
again  knocking  the  breath  oat  of  it.  Experience, 
lie  urges,  can  only  deal  with  the  past ;  and  the  mo- 
ment we  attempt  to  project  exjierience  a  hairV 
breadth  beyond  the  point  it  has  at  any  moment 
reached,  we  are  condemned  by  reason.  It  appears 
to  me  that  when  he  infers  from  Christ's  miracW  a 
Diviuc  and  altogether  superhuman  energy,  Mr. 
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Mozley  places  himself  precisely  ander  this 
nation.  For  what  is  b»  logical  eround  for  conclud- 
ing that  the  jnirades  of  the  New  Testament  illustrate 
Divine  power  V  May  they  not  be  the  result  of  ex- 
panded human  power?  A  miracle,  he  defines  aa 
something  ifu  possible  to  man.  But  how  does  he 
know  that  the  miracle*  of  the  New  Testament  are 
impossible,  to  man'.'  £cek  an  he  may,  he  has  abso- 
lutely no  reason  to  adduce  save  this,  —  that  man  has 
never  hitherto  accomplished  such  things.  But  does 
the  fact  that  man  has  never  raised  the  dead  prove 
that  he  can  never  raise  the  dead  ?  u  Assuredly  not," 
must  be  Mr.  Motley's  reply ;  "  for  ibis  would  be 
pushing  experience  beyond  the  limit*  it  has  now 
reached,  —  which  I  pronounce  unlawful."  Then  a 
period  may  come  when  man  will  be  able  to  raise 
the  dead.*  If  this  be  conceded  —  and  I  do  not  see 
how  Mr.  Mozley  can  avoid  the  concession  —  it  de- 
stroys the  necessity  of  inferring  Christ's  divinity 
from  his  miracles.  He,  it  may  be  contended,  ante- 
dated the  humanity  of  the  future ;  as  a  mighty  tidal 
wave  leaves  high  npon  the  beach  a  mark  which  by 
and  by  becomes  the  general  level  of  the  ocean. 
Turn  tlie  matter  as  you  will,  no  other  warrant  will 
be  found  for  the  all-important  conclusion  that 
Christ's  miracles  demonstrate  Divine  power,  than 
an  argument  which  has  been  stigmatized  by  Mr. 
Mozley  as  "a  rope  of  sand,"—  the  argument  from 


come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  of  nature  was 


Bamptoa  Lecturer  would  be  in  this  position 
even  if  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  every  miracle  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament.  But  ho  did  not  see 
these  miracles ;  and  his  intellectual  plight  is  there- 
fore worse.  lie  accepts  these  miracles  on  testimony. 
Why  does  he  believe  it  ?  Uow  does  he  know  that 
it  is  not  delusion ;  how  is  he  sure  that  it  is  not  even 
falsehood  ?  He  will  answer  that  the  writing  hears 
the  marks  of  sobriety  and  truth ;  anil  that  in  many 
cases  the  bearers  of  this  message  to  mankind  sealed 
it  with  their  blood.  Granted ;  but  whence  the  value 
of  all  this  ?  Is  it  not  solely  derived  from  the  fact 
that  men,  as  vet  know  them,  do  not  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  the  attestation  of  that  which  they  do  not 
believe  ?  Does  not  the  entire  value  of  the  testimony 
of  the  apostles  depend  ultimately  upon  our  experi- 
]  ence  of  human  nature  ?  Thus  those  who  are  al- 
'  Jeered  to  liavc  seen  the  miracles  based  their  infer- 
ences from  what  thev  say  on  the  argument  from 
experience ;  and  Mr.  Mozley  bases  his  belief  in  their 
testimony  on  the  same  argument.  The  weakness  of 
his  conclusion  is  cjoadrupled  by  this  double  insertion 
of  a  principle  of  belief  to  which  he  flatly  denies 
rationality.  His  reasoning,  in  fact,  cuts  two  ways  ; 
—  if  it  destroys  our  belief  in  the  order  of  Na- 
ture, it  far  more  effectually  abolishes  the  basis  on 
which  Mr.  Mozley  seeks  to  found  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

Over  this  argument  from  experience,  which  at 
bottom  k  his  argument,  Mr.  Mozley  rides  rough- 
shod. There  is  a  dash  of  scorn  in  the  energy  with 
which  he  tramples  on  it.  Probably  some  previous 
writer  had  made  too  much  of  it,  and  thus  invited 
his  powerful  assault.  Finding  the  difficulty  of  be- 
lief in  miracles  to  arise  from  their  being  in  contra- 
diction to  the  order  of  nature,  he  sett  himself  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  that  order. 
With  a  vigor  of  logic  rarely  equalled,  and  with  a 
confidence  in  its  conclusions  never  surpassed,  he 
disposes  of  this  belief  in  a  manner  calrnlated  to 
startle  those  who,  without  due  examination,  had 


*  H»  ha»  of  Ute  jirodaoM  tmmberWs  «rp»nlc  mbrtatic?*,  which 


What  we  mean,  be  savs,  by  our  belief  in  the 
order  of  nature,  is  the  belief  that  the  future  will  be 
like  the  past.  There  is  not,"  according  to  Mr.  Mot- 
ley, the  slightest  rational  basis  for  this  belief. 

"  That  any  cause  in  nature  is  more  permanent 
than  its  existing  and  known  effect*,  extending  fur- 
ther, and  about  to  produce  other  and  more  instances 
besides  What  it  has  produced  already,  we  have  no 
evidence.  Let  us  imagine,"  he  continues,  "  the  oc- 
currence of  a  particular  physical  phenomenon  for 
the  first  time.  Upon  that  single  occurrence  we 
should  have  but  the  very  faintest  expectation  of  an- 
other. If  it  did  occur  again,  once  or  twice,  so  far 
from  counting  on  another  occurrence,  a  cessation 
would  occur  as  the  most  natural  event  to  us.  But 
let  it  continue  one  hundred  times,  and  we  should 
find  no  hesitation  in  inviting  persons  from  a  distance 
to  see  it ;  and  if  it  occurred  every  day  for  years,  its 
occurrence  would  he  a  certainty  to  ns,  its  cessation 

a  marvel  But  what  ground  of  reason  can  we 

assign  for  an  expectation  that  any  part  of  the 
course  of  nature  will  be  the  next  moment  what  it 

has  been  up  to  this  moment  ?  .  .  .  .  None  No 

reason  can  be  given  for  this  belief.  It  is  without  a 
reason.  It  rests  upon  no  rational  grounds  and  can 
be  traced  to  no  rational  principle." 

Our  nature,  though  endowed  with  reason,  con- 
tains, according  to  Mr.  Mozley,  "  large  irrational 
departments " ;  and  to  this  region  of  unreason  he 
relegates  our  belief  in  the  order  of  nature. 

But  the  belief,  though  irrational  is  widely  dif- 
fused, and  this  fact  is  thus  accounted  for :  M  It  is 
necessary,  all-important  for  the  purposes  of  life,  but 
solely  practical,  and  possesses  no  intellectual  char- 
acter The  proper  function  of  the  inductive 

principle,  the  argument  from  experience,  the  belief 
in  the  order  of  nature  —  by  whatever  phrase  we 
designate  the  same  instinct  —  is  to  operate  as  a 
practical  basis  for  the  affairs  of  life  and  the  carry- 
ing on  of  human  society."  To  sum  up  Mr.  Moz- 
leys  views,  the  belief  in  the  order  of  nature  is 
general,  but  it  is  "  an  unintelligent  impulse,  of 
which  we  ean  give  no  rational  account."  It  is  in- 
serted in  our  constitutions  solely  to  induce  us  to  till 
our  fields,  to  raise  our  winter  fuel,  and  thus  to  meet 
the  future  on  the  perfectly  groundless  supposition 
that  that  future  will  be  like  the  past. 

**  Thus,  step  by  step,"  Rays  Mr.  Mozley,  with  the 
emphasis  of  a  man  who  feels  his  position  to  be  a 
strong  one, 41  has  philosphy  loosened  tlie  connection 
of  the  order  of  nature  with  the  ground  of  reason, 
befriending  in  exaet  proportion  as  it  has  done  this 
the  principle  of  miracles."  For  "  this  ltelief  not 
having  itself  a  foundation  in  reason,  the  ground  is 
gone  upon  which  it  could  be  maintained  that  mira- 
cles, a*  opposed  to  the  order  of  nature,  are  opposed 
to  reason."  When  we  regard  this  belief  in  connec- 
tion with  science,  "in  which  connection  it  receives 
a  more  imposing  name,  and  is  called  the  inductive 
principle."  tlie  result  is  the  same.  "  The  inductive 
principle  is  only  this  unreasoning  impulse  applied  to 
a  scientifically  ascertained  fact.  ....  Science  has 
led  up  to  the  fact,  but  there  it  stops,  and  for  con- 
verting this  fact  into  a  law,  a  totally  unscientific 
principle  comes  into  play,  the  same  as  that  which 
generalizes  the  commonest  observation  of  nature," 

We  have  bad  already  an  illustration  of  Mr. 
Motley's  dissent  from  the  maxim,  "  Bv  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them,"  and  his  substitution  of  an- 
for  pedness  and  truth.    It  is,  therefore, 
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in  no  degree  surprising  thai  be  should  pan  over 
without  a  word  the  results  of  scientific  investigation 
as  proving  anything  rational  regarding  the  princi- 
ples or  methods  by  which  such  results  have  been 
achieved.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  proceeding  here 
will  be  to  give  one  or  two  examples  of  the  mode  in 
which  men  of  science  apply  the  unintelligent  im- 
pulse with  which  Mr.  Mozley  credits  them,  and 
which  shall  illustrate  the  surreptitious  method  by 
which  they  climb  from  the  region  of  facts  to  that  of 
laws. 

It  was  known  before  the  sixteenth  century  that 
when  the  end  of  an  open  tube  is  dipped  into  water, 
on  drawing  an  air-tight  piston  up  the  tube  the 
water  follows  the  piston,  and  this  fact  had  been 
turned  to  account  in  the  construction  of  the  com- 
mon pump.  The  effect  was  explained  at  the  time 
by  the  maxim,  u  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum."  It  was 
not  known  that  there  was  any  limit  to  the  height  to 
which  the  water  would  ascend,  until,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  gardeners  of  Florence,  while  attempting  to 
raise  the  water  a  very  great  elevation,  found  that 
the  column  ceased  at  a  height  of  thirty-two  feet. 
Beyond  this  all  the  skill  of  the  pump-maker  could 
not  get  it  to  rise.  The  fact  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Galileo,  and  he,  soured  by  a  world  which 
had  not  treated  his  science  over  kindly,  twitted  the 
philosophy  of  the  time  by  remarking  that  nature 
evidently  abhorred  a  vacuum  only  to  a  height  of 
thirty-two  feet.  But  Galileo  did  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. It  was  taken  up  by  his  pupil  Torricelli,  who 
pondered  it,  and  while  he  did  so  various  thoughts 
regarding  it  arose  in  his  mind.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  the  water  might  be  forced  up  in  the  tube  by  a 
pressure  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  water  external 
to  the  tube.  But  where,  under  the  actual  circum- 
stances, was  such  a  pressure  to  be  found  ?  After 
much  reflection,  it  flashed  upon  Torricelli  that  the 
atmosphere  might  possibly  exert  the  pressure ;  that 
the  impalpable  air  might  possess  weight,  and  that  a 
column  ot  water  thirty-two  feet  high  might  be  of 
the  exact  weight  necessary  to  hold  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  in  equilibrium.  There  is  much  in 
this  process  of  pondering  and  its  results  which  it  is 
impossible  to  analyze. 

It  is  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  that  we  rise  from  the 
wise  and  sedulous  contemplation  of  facts  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  depend.  The  mind  is,  as 
it  were,  a  photographic  plate,  which  is  gradually 
cleansed  by  the  effort  to  think  rightly,  and  which 
when  so  cleansed,  and  not  before,  receives  impres- 
sions from  the  light  of  truth.  This  passage  from 
facts  to  principles  is  called  induction,  which  in  its 
highest  form  is  inspiration;  but,  to  make  it  sure, 
the  inward  sight  must  be  shown  to  be  in  accordance 
with  outward  fact.  To  prove  or  disprove  the  in- 
duction, we  must  resort  to  deduction  and  experiment. 
Torricelli  reasoned  thus,  —  If  a  column  of  water 
thirty-two  feet  high  holds  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  equilibrium,  a  shorter  column  of  a  heavier 
liquid  ought  to  do  the  same.  Now,  mercury  is  thir- 
teen times  heavier  than  water ;  hence,  if  my  induc- 
tion be  correct,  the  atmosphere  ought  to  bo  able  to 
sustain  only  thirty  inches  of  mercury..  Here,  then, 
is  a  deduction  which  can  be  immediately  submitted 
to  experiment  Torricelli  took  a  glass  tube  a  yard 
or  so  in  length,  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the 
other,  and  filling  it  with  mercury,  he  stopped  the 
open  end  with  his  thumb  and  inverted  it  in  a  basin 
filled  with  the  liquid  metal.  One  can  imagine  the 
feeling  with  which  Torricelli  removed  his  thumb, 
and  the  delight  he  experienced  when  he  found  that 


his  thought  had  forestalled  a  fact  never  before  re- 
vealed to  human  eyes.  The  column  sank,  but  ceased 
to  sink  at  a  height  of  thirty  inches,  leaving  the  Tor- 
ricellian vacuum  overhead.  From  that  hour  the 
theory  of  the  pump  was  established.  The  celebrated 
Pascal  followed  Torricelli  with  a  still  further  deduc- 
tion. He  reasoned  thus,  —  If  the  mercurial  column 
be  supported  by  the  atmosphere,  the  higher  we  as- 
cend in  the  air  the  lower  the  column  ought  to  sink, 
for  the  less  will  be  the  weight  of  the  air  overhead. 
He  ascended  the  Puy  de  Dome,  carrying  with  him 
a  barometric  column,  and  found  that  as  he  ascended 
the  column  sank,  and  that  as  he  descended  the 
column  rose.  And  thus  Pascal  verified  the  result  of 
Torricelli. 

Between  that  time  and  the  present,  millions  of 
experiments  have  been  made  upon  this  subject. 
Every  village  pump  is  an  apparatus  for  such  experi- 
ments. In  thousands  of  instances,  moreover,  pumps 
have  refused  to  work ;  but  on  examination  it  has  in- 
fallibly been  found  that  the  well  was  dry,  that  the 
pump  required  priming,  or  that  some  other  defect 
in  the  apparatus  accounted  for  the  anomalous  action. 
In  every  case  of  the  kind  the  skill  of  the  pump- 
maker  has  been  found  to  be  the  true  remedy.  In 
no  case  has  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ceased  ; 
constancy,  as  regards  the  lifting  of  pump-water,  has 
been  hitherto  the  demonstrated  rule  of  nature.  So 
also  as  regards  Pascal's  experiment.  His  experience 
has  been  the  universal  experience  ever  since.  Men 
have  climbed  mountains,  and  gone  up  in  balloons ; 
but  no  deviation  from  Pascal's  result  has  ever  been 
observed.  Barometers,  like  pumps,  have  refused  to 
act ;  but  instead  of  indicating  any  suspension  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  or  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  it*  Author  with  atmospheric  pressure,  examina- 
tion has  in  ever}-  instance  fixed  the  anomaly  upon 
the  instruments  themselves. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  case  of  Newton. 
Before  his  time  men  had  occupied  themselves  with 
the  problem  of  the  solar  system.  Kepler  had  de- 
duced, from  a  vast  mass  of  observations,  the  general 
expressions  of  planetary  motion  known  as  "  Kepler's 
Laws/'  It  had  been  observed  that  a  magnet  attracts 
iron;  and  by  one  of  those  flashes  of  inspiration 
which  reveal  to  the  human  mind  the  vast  in  the 
minute,  it  occurred  to  Kepler,  that  the  force  by 
which  bodies  fall  to  the  earth  might  also  be  an  at- 
traction. Newton  pondered  all  these  things.  He 
had  a  great  power  of  pondering.  He  could  look 
into  the  darkest  subject  until  it  became  entirely 
luminous.  How  this  light  arises  we  cannot  explain ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  arise.  Let  me  re- 
mark here,  that  this  power  of  pondering  facts  is  one 
with  which  the  ancients  could  be  but  imperfectly 
acquainted.  They  found  the  exercise  of  the  pure 
imagination  too  pleasant  to  expend  much  time  in 
gathering  and  brooding  over  facts.  Hence  it  is  that 
when  those  whoso  education  has  been  derived  from 
the  ancients  speak  of  "  the  reason  of  man,"  they  are 
apt  to  omit  from  their  conception  of  reason  one  of 
its  greatest  powers.  Well,  Newton  slowlv  marshalled 
his  thoughts,  or  rather  they  came  to  him  while  he 
"  intended  his  mind,"  rising  one  after  another  like  a 
series  of  intellectual  births  out  of  chaos.  He  made 
this  idea  of  attraction  his  own.  But  to  apply  the 
idea  to  the  solar  system,  it  was  necessary  to  know 
the  magnitude  of  the  attraction  and  the  law  of  its 
variation  with  the  distance.  His  conceptions  first 
of  all  passed  from  the  action  of  the  earth  as  a  whole, 
to  that  of  its  constituent  particles,  the  integration  of 
which  composes  the  whole.    And  persistent  thought 
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brought  more  and  more  clearly  out  the  final  divina- 
tion that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every 
other  particle  by  a  force  which  varies  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  the  equare  of  the  distance  between 
the  particles.  This  is  Newton's  celebrated  law  of 
inverse  squares.  Here  we  have  the  flower  and  out- 
come of  his  induction ;  and  how  to  verify  it,  or  to 
disprove  it,  was  the  next  question.  The  first  step 
of  Newton  in  this  direction,  was  to  prove,  mathemat- 
ically, that  if  this  law  of  attraction  be  the  true  one ; 
if  the  earth  be  constituted  of  particles  which  obey 
this  law  ;  then  the  action  of  a  sphere  equal  to  the 
earth  in  size,  on  a  body  outside  of  it,  would  be  the 
same  as  that  exerted  if  the  whole  mass  of  the  sphere 
were  contracted  to  a  point  at  its  centre.  Practically 
speaking,  then,  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  the  point 
from  which  distances  must  be  measured  to  bodies 
attracted  by  the  earth.  This  was  the  first-fruit  of 
hia  deduction. 

From  experiments  executed  before  his  time,  New- 
ton knew  the  amount  of  the  earth's  attraction  at  the 
earth's  surface,  or  at  a  distance  of  4,000  miles  from 
its  centre.  His  object  now  was  to  measure  the  at- 
traction at  a  greater  distance,  and  thus  to  determine 
the  law  of  its  diminution.  But  how  was  he  to  find 
a  body  at  a  greater  distance?  He  had  no  balloon, 
and  even  if  he  had,  he  knew  that  any  height  which 
he  could  attain  would  be  too  small  to  enable  him  to 
solve  his  problem.  What  did  he  do  ?  He  fixed  his 
thought  upon  the  moon,  —  a  body  at  a  distance  of 
240.000  miles,  or  sixtv  times  the  earth's  radius  from 
the  earth's  centre.  He  virtually  weighed  the  moon, 
and  found  that  weight  to  be  jp^jjth  of  what  it  would 


ft- 


be  at  the  earth's  surface.  This  is  exactly  what  his 
theory  required.  I  will  not  dwell  here  upon  the 
pause  of  ISewton  after  his  first  calculations,  or  speak 
of  his  self-denial  in  withholding  them  because  they 
did  not  quite  agree  with  the  observations  then  at 
his  command.  Newton's  action  in  this  matter  is 
the  normal  action  of  tho  scientific  mind.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  —  if  scientific  men  were  not  accustomed 
to  demand  verification,  —  if  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  imperfect  while  the  perfect  is  attainable,  their 
science,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  a  fortress  of  ada- 
mant, would  be  a  house  of  clay,  ill-fitted  to  bear  the 
buffeting*  of  the  theologic  storms  to  which.,  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  exposed. 

Thus  we  sec  that  Newton,  like  Torricelli,  first 
pondered  his  facts,  illuminated  them  with  persistent 
thought,  and  finally  divined  the  character  of  the 
force  of  gravitation.  But  having  thus  travelled 
inward  to  the  principle,  he  had  to  reverse  his  steps, 
carry  the  principle  outward,  and  justify  it  by  de- 
monstrating its  fitness  to  external  nature.  This  he 
did,  as  we  have  seen,  by  determining  the  attraction 
of  the  moon.  And  here,  in  passing,  I  will  notice 
a  point  which  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  attention. 
Kepler  had  deduced  his  laws  from  observation.  As 
far  back  as  those  observations  extended,  the  plane- 
tary motions  had  obeyed  these  laws;  and  neither 
Kepler  nor  Newton  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  their 
continuing  to  obey  them.  Year  after  year,  as  the 
ages  rolled,  they  believed  that  those  laws  would 
continue  to  illustrate  themselves  in  the  heavens. 
But  this  was  not  sufficient  The  scientific  mind 
can  find  no  repose  in  the  mere  registration  of  se- 
quence in  nature.  The  further  question  intrudes 
itself  with  resistless  might:  whence  comes  the  se- 
quence ?  What  is  it  that  binds  the  consequent  with 
it*  antecedent  in  nature  ?  The  truly  scientific  in- 
tellect never  can  attain  rest  until  it  reaches  the 
forces  by  which  the  observed  succession  is  produced. 


It  was  thus  with  Torricelli ;  it  was  thus  with  Newton ; 
it  is  thus  pre-eminently  with  the  real  scientific  man 
of  to-day.  In  common  with  the  most  ignorant,  he 
shares  the  belief  that  spring  will  succeed  winter, 
that  summer  will  succeed  spring,  that  autumn  will 
succeed  summer,  and  that  winter  will  succeed  au- 
tumn. But  he  knows  still  further,  —  and  this  knowl- 
edge is  essential  to  bis  intellectual  repose,  —  that 
this  succession,  besides  being  permanent,  is,  under 
the  circumstances,  necessary;  that  the  gravitating 
force  exerted  between  the  sun,  and  a  revolving 
sphere  with  an  axis  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  or- 
bit, must  produce  the  observed  succession  of  the 
seasons.  Not  until  this  relation  between  forces 
and  phenomena  has  been  established  is  the  law  of 
reason  rendered  concentric  with  the  law  of  nature, 
and  not  until  this  is  effected  does  the  mind  of  the 
scientific  philosopher  rest  in  peace. 

The  expectation  of  likeness,  then,  in  the  proces- 
sion of  phenomena  is  not  that  on  which  the  scientific 
mind  founds  its  belief  in  the  order  of  nature.  If  the 
force  be  permanent  the  phenomena  are  necessary, 
whether  they  resemble  or  do  not  resemble  anything 
that  has  gone  before.  Hence,  in  judging  of  the  or- 
der of  nature,  our  inquiries  eventually  relate  to  the 
permanence  of  force.  From  Galileo  to  Newton, 
from  Newton  to  our  own  time,  eager  eyes  have 
been  scanning  the  heavens,  and  clear  heads  have 
been  pondering  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system. 
The  same  eyes  and  minds  have  been  also  observing, 
experimenting,  and  reflecting  on  the  action  of  grav- 
ity at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  indicate  that  the  operation  of  the  law  has 
for  a  moment  been  suspended;  nothing  has  ever 
intimated  that  nature  has  been  crossed  by  sponta- 
neous action,  or  that  a  state  of  things  at  any  time 
existed  which  could  not  be  rigorously  deduced 
from  the  preceding  state.  Given  the  distribution 
of  matter  and  the  forces  in  operation  in  the  time  of 
Galileo,  the  competent  mathematician  of  that  day 
could  predict  what  is  now  occurring  in  our  own. 

We  calculate  eclipses  before  they  have  occurred 
and  find  them  true  to  the  second.  We  determine 
the  dates  of  those  that  have  occurred  in  the  early 
times  of  history  and  find  calculation  and  history  at 
peace.  Anomalies  and  perturbations  in  the  planets 
have  been  over  and  over  again  observed,  but  these, 
instead  of  demonstrating  any  inconstancy  on  the 
part  of  natural  law,  have  invariably  been  reduced 
to  consequences  of  that  law.  Instead  of  referring 
the  perturbations  of  Uranus  to  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Author  of  Nature  with  the  law  of 
gravitation,  the  question  which  the  astronomer  pro- 
posed to  himself  was,  "how,  in  accordance  with  this 
law,  can  the  perturbation  be  produced  ?  "  Guided 
by  a  principle,  he  was  enabled  to  fix  the  point  of 
space  in  which,  if  a  mass  of  matter  were  placed, 
the  observed  perturbations  would  follow.  We  know 
the  result.  The  practical  astronomer  turned  his 
telescope  towards  the  region  which  the  intellect  of 
the  theoretic  astronomer  had  already  explored,  and 
the  planet  now  named  Neptune  was  found  in  its 
predicted  place.  A  very  respectable  outcome,  it 
will  be  admitted,  of  an  impulse  which  "  rests  upon 
no  rational  grounds,  and  can  be  traced  to  no  ra- 
tional principle  "  ;  which  possesses  "  no  intellectual 
character";  which  "philosophy"  has  uprooted  from 
"the  ground  of  reason,"  and  fixed  in  that 'Marge 
irrational  department"  discovered  for  it,  by  Mr. 
Mozley,  in  the  hitherto  unexplored  wildernesses  of 
the  human  mind. 

The  proper  function  of  the  inductive  principle,  or 
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the  belief  in  the  order  of  nature,  says  Mr.  Mozley,  is 
"  to  act  as  a  practical  basis  for  the  affairs  of  life,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  human  society."  But  what,  it 
may  be  asked,  has  the  planet  Neptune,  or  the  belt 
of  Jupiter,  or  the  whiteness  about  the  poles  of  Mars, 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  society?  How  is  society  | 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  sun's  atmosphere  eon- 
tains  sodium,  or  that  the  nebula  of  Orion  contains 
hydrogen  gas  V  Nineteen  twentieths  of  the  force 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  inductive  principle, 
which,  reiterates  Mr.  Mozley,  is  "  purely  practical," 
have  been  expended  u|xm  subjects  as  unpractical 
as  these.  What  practical  interest  has  society  in  the 
fact  that  the  spots  on  the  sun  have  a  decennial  pe- 
riod, and  that  when  a  magnet  is  closely  watched  for 
half  a  century,  it  is  found  to  perform  small  motions 
which  synchronize  with  the  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  solar  spots  V  And  yet  there  are 
men  who  would  deem  a  life  of  intellectual  toil  amply 
rewarded  by  reaching,  at  its  close,  the  solution  of 
these  infinitesimal  motions.  The  discovery  of  the 
inductive  principle  is  founded  in  man's  desire  to 
know,  —  a  desire  arising  from  his  position  among 
phenomena  which  arc  reducible  to  order  by  his  in- 
tellect. The  material  universe  is  the  complement 
of  the  intellect,  and  without  the  study  of  its  laws 
reason  would  never  have  awoke  to  its  higher  forms 
of  self-consciousness  at  alL  It  is  the  non-ego, 
through  and  by  which  the  ego  is  endowed  with  self- 
discernment.  We  hold  it  to  be  an  exercise  of  rea- 
son to  explore  the  meaning  of  a  universe  to  which 
we  stand  in  this  relation,  and  the  work  we  have  ac- 
complished is  the  proper  commentary  on  the  methods 
we  have  pursued.  Judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  Be- 
fore these  methods  were  adopted  the  human  mind 
lay  barren  in  the  presence  of  Nature.  For  thou- 
sands of  years  witchcraft,  and  magic,  and  miracles, 
ami  special  providences,  and  Mr.  Mozley 's  "  distinc- 
tive reason  of  man,"  had  the  world  to  themselves. 
They  made  worse  than  nothing  of  it,  —  worse,  I  say, 
because  they  let  and  hindered  those  who  might  have 
made  something  of  it.  Hence  it  is  that  during  a 
single  lifetime  of  this  era  of  u  unintelligent  impulse," 
the  progress  in  natural  knowledge  is  all  but  infinite 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  centuries  during  which 
magic,  miracles,  and  sj>ecial  providences  harried  the 
reason  of  man. 

Still  the  lielievers  in  magic  and  miracles  of  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago  had  all  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Mozley  s  present  logic  on  their  side.  They  had 
done  for  tiiemselves  what  he  rejoices  in  having  so 
effectually  done  for  us, — cleared  the  ground  of  the 
belief  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  declared  magic 
and  miracles  to  be  matters  for  ordinary  evidence  to 
decide.  "The  principle  of  miracles"  thus  '•be- 
friended "  had  free  scope,  and  we  know  the  result. 
Lacking  that  rock-barrier  of  natural  knowledge 
which  we,  laymen  of  England,  now  possess,  and 
which  breaks  to  pieces  the  logical  pick  and  shovel 
of  the  theologian,  keen  jurists  and  cultivated  men 
were  hurried  on  to  deeds,  the  bare  recital  of  which 
makes  the  blood  run  cold.  Skilled  in  all  the  rules 
of  evidence,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  cross- 
examination,  these  men,  nevertheless,  went  syste- 
matically astray,  and  committed  the  deadliest  wrongs 
against  humanity.  And  why  ?  •  Because  they  could 
not  put  nature  into  the  witness  box,  and  question 
her;  of  her  voiceless  "testimony"  they  knew  noth- 
ing. In  all  cases  between  man  and  man,  their 
judgment  was  not  to  be  relied  on  ;  but  in  id  I  cases 
ijetwecn  man  and  nature  they  were  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind. 


Mr.  Mozley  concedes  that  it  would  be  no  great 
result  for  miracles  to  be  accepted  by  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  u  because  it  is  easy  to  satisfy  those 
who  do  not  inquire."  But  he  does  consider  it  "  a 
great  result "  that  they  have  been  accepted  by  the 
educated.  In  what  sense  educated  ?  Like  those 
statesmen,  jurists,  and  church  dignitaries  whose  edu- 
cation was  unable  to  save  them  from  the  frightful 
errors  glanced  at  above  V  Not  even  in  this  sense  ; 
for  the  great  mass  of  Mr.  Mozley's  educated  people 
had  no  legal  training,  and  were  absolutely  defence- 
less against  delusions  whieh  could  set  that  training 
at  naught.  Like  nine  tenths  of  our  clergy  at  the 
present  day,  they  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Judaea ;  but  as  re- 
gards a  knowledge  of  nature,  which  is  hero  the  one 
thing  needful,  they  were  *  noble  savages,"  and  noth- 
ing more. 

In  the  case  of  miracles,  then,  it  behoves  us  to  un- 
derstand the  weight  of  the  Negative,  before  we  as- 
sign a  value  to  the  positive;  to  comprehend  the 
protest  of  nature  before  we  attempt  to  measure,  with 
it,  the  assertions  of  men.  We  have  only  to  open 
our  eyes  to  see  what  honest,  and  even  intellectual, 
men  and  women  are  capable  of  in  the  way  of  evi- 
dence in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  latitude  filiy-two  degrees  north.  The 
experience  thus  gained  ought,  I  imagine,  to  influence 
our  opinion  regarding  the  testimony  of  people  in- 
habiting a  sunnier  clime,  with  a  richer  imagination, 
and  without  a  particle  of  that  restraint  which  the 
discoveries  of  physical  science  have  imposed  upon 
mankind.  To  the  theologian,  with  his  wonderful 
theories  of  the  44  order  of  nature,"  I  would  in  con- 
clusion say,  "  Keep  to  the  region  —  not,  however, 
exclusively  yours  —  which  is  popularly  known  as  the 
human  heart :  the  region,  I  am  willing  to  confess,  of 
man's  greatest  nobleness  and  most  sublime  achieve- 
ments. Cultivate  this,  if  it  be  in  you  to  do  so  ;  and 
it  may  be  in  you  ;  for  love  and  manhood  are  better 
than  science,  and  they  may  render  you  three  times 
less  unworthy  than  many  of  those  who  possess  ten 
times  your  natural  knowledge.  But,  unless  vou 
come  to  her  as  a  learner,  keep  away  from  physical 
nature.  Here,  in  all  frankness  1  would  declare,  that 
at  present  you  are  ill-infoniied.  self-deluded,  and 
likclv  to  delude  others.    Farewell ! " 


PARIS  IX  AN  EXHIBITION  WEEK. 

It  is  very  full.  That,  we  think,  is  the  first  im- 
pression a  visitor  to  Paris  now  receives,  and  it  re- 
mains with  him  during  his  stay.  The  brilliant  city 
is  more  brilliant  than  ever,  —  gayer,  livelier,  lazier, 
and  more  tempting,  with  brighter  and  more  varied 
crowds,  more  amusements,  ami  more  eccentric 
things  to  eat,  but  it  is  very  full.  The  Kxj>osition 
has  begun  to  draw  at  last,  to  draw  the  provinces  as 
well  as  foreigners,  and  the  number  of  strangers 
from  all  the  countries  in  the  world  must  l>c  some- 
thing extraordinary.  It  seems  at  first  sight  odd 
that  any  concourse  of  visitors  should  produce  an  ap- 
preciable effect  in  a  city  like  Paris,  with  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  people  within  its  walls,  but  it  must 
l*j  remembered  that  the  Paris  which  strangers  live 
in, —  the  Paris  of  hotels,  —  is  much  more  limited. 
At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains  that  Paris  is  full,  that 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy  to  get  run  over,  that 
the  noise  in  the  unbitumenized  streets  is  worse 
than  the  noise  in  the  Strand,  ami  that  calis  are  at 
intervals  uniwocurablc.    There  never  were  enough 
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cabs  in  Paris,  —  indeed,  West  London  is  this^ouly 
eitv  in  the  world  dceentlv  provided  with  tin '-in,  — 
;ind  just  now  the  drivers  have  been  bitten  with  a 
sort  of  mania  tor  refusing  fares.  Three  hundred  of 
thcni  are  under  loek  and  key  tor  that  offence  alone, 
.tad  the  Prefect  has  been  complied  to  issue  savage 
orders,  which,  nevertheless,  are  ardently  disolieyvd. 
We  have  actually  seen  Paris  cabs  going  quickly, — 
it  is  a  real  fact,  —  iu  their  drivers'  auxiety  to  es- 
cape a  liire.  It  is  not  altogether  the  men's  fault, 
however.  Tlie  demand  is  too  great  for  the  supply, 
and  Ht  tiuu'.s  110  unoccupied  cab  will  pvss  even  aloiig 
the  Boulevard  for  hours.  On  the  day  of  the  draud 
lVix  every  open  ci)  in  Paris  had  been  previously 
ordered,  and  men  were  vainly  offering  two  hundred 
francs  lor  a  vehicle  of  any  sort.  Then  the  hotels 
are  full. 

Stories  are  current  of  English  people  condemned 
to  i-amp  out  all  night,  and  though  they  are  false,  it 
is  (rue  that  visitors  have  to  hunt  hard  for  hotel  room, 
and  put  up  with  very  lofty  and  bad  accommodation. 
Prices  have  risen  in  proportion.  They  are  not  quite 
so  extravagant  as  the  correspondent*  feared,  but 
there  has  been  an  average  rise  of  one  hundred  per 
cent  for  comfortable  rooms,  fifty  per  cent  for  un- 
comfortable, and  twenty-live  per  cent  for  edibles. 
Wine  remains  nominally  at  the  old  prices,  but  if  the 
hotel-keepers  have  not  ordered  special  halt-lxittles 
for  the  Exhibition  we  are  greatly  mistaken.  Their 
shoulders  have  shrunk,  their  sides  have  growu  at- 
tenuated, the  lumps  at  the  bottom  have  risen  half 
way  up,  and  they  contain,  on  an  average,  just  one 
third  of  the  full  bottle,  which,  for  some  reason  we 
do  not  understand,  has  not  been  tampered  with. 
The  theatres  have  raised  their  prices  a  third  on  the 
average,  and  when  any  of  the  mob  of  Kings  now  iu 
Paris  is  expected,  von  get  your  scat  at  any  price 
you  cau,  and  keep  U  as  you  may.  At  other  times 
scats  are  procurable  anywhere,  particularly  if  you 
have  the  sense  to  go  to  the  box-office  for  them,  and 
avoid  the  dearest  and  most  inconvenient  shop  in 
Paris,  the  "  Office  of  the  Theatres,"  on  the  Boule- 
vard. 

The  effect  of  this  concourse  of  crowned  heads  in 
Paris  is  uot  a  little  curious.  Paris  is  the  only  city 
on  earth  which  is  an  entity,  which  thinks,  and 
moves,  and  lives  as  an  individual  lives  and  moves 
and  thinks,  and  Paris  has  got  a  fit  of  self-respect  on 
it.  It  is  at  heart  decidedly  pleased  that  the  Euro- 
pean family  should  have  acknowledged  that  Napo- 
leon is  an  equal,  though  the  European  family  ought, 
thinks  Paris,  to  have  brought  its  wives,  and  it  is 
rather  curious  to  see  one  or  two  of  them,  e.  g.  the 
Cisar  and  the  Sultan,  but  it  is  not  going  into  a  pas- 
sion of'  ilunkcyism  and  delight  as  London  would, 
not  about  to  prostrate  itself  before  anybody  because 
he  has  titles  and  power.  Great  ladies  intrigue  to  se- 
cure great  visits  sometimes,  but  when  they  have  got 
them  they  are  great  ladies  still,  not  outwardly  ex- 
ultant, not  inwardly  unmindful  of  the  visitor's  little 
and  ohjectiouable  peculiarities,  —  and  Paris  is  a 
great  lady,  quietly  graceful  if  she  has  just  triumphed, 
quietly  epigrammatic  if  she  has  just  lost  the  game. 
She  cau  get  into  a  rage,  but  her  usual  attitude  is  full 
dress  tor  a  reception,  which  admits  of  sharp  sayings, 
but  not  of  kicking.  She  is  pleased  with  the  Czar's 
visit,  for  example,  but  inclined  to  snub  the  Czar. 
The  bearing  of  the  city  on  Alexander's  entrance 
waa  most  curious.  The  middle  classes  turned  out 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  all  along  the  route,  but 
they  did  not  shout;  they  muttered  audibly  at  points, 
"Pologne!  Pologne!"  and  they  raised  no  hats. 
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Paris  is  perhaps  the  only  city  on  earth  which  could 
manage  to  express  pleasure  that  a  guest  had  ar- 
rive'1  whom  yet  it  heartily  disliked.  For  the  rest, 
the  Kings  go  and  come,  and  stroll  about,  and  visit 
the  most  audacious  plays  they  cau  find,  and  Paris 
mentions  casually,  "Heboid!  that  is  Prussia,  or  | 
Greece,"  or  whoever  it  may  be,  and  then,  with  a 
taint  disdain,  lets  the  English  mob  him.  At  Ciian- 
tilly  on  Suuday  the  only  "  attention "  paid  to  the 
Czar  was  the  steady  lire  of  some  hundreds  of 
lorgnettes,  and  one  half  of  them  were  directed 
rather  to  the  Japauc.se  child  who,  of  all  the  crowned 
notabilities,  is  perhaps  the  most  popular,  lie  looks 
as  if  he  had  walked  out  of  a  china  bowl,  and  inter- 
ests the  white  caps  almost  as  much  as  if  he  were  a 
specimen  of  j[tience.  The  English  and  Americans 
are  much  more  demonstrative,  and  rush  about  after 
the  Royalties,  particularly  at  the  Exposition,  and 
make  loud  remarks  on  the;  way  any  Prince  uses  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  generally  conduct  them- 
selves after  their  kind ;  ami  Paris,  lolling,  scrutinizes 
the  Royalties  with  an  additional  zest  because  of  the 
grotesque  vulgarity  of  their  trains.  The  way  de- 
cent Englishwomen  caught  up  their  dresses  and 
hurled  themselves  —  last  Monday  week  — after  one 
of  the  Prussians,  at  a  full  trot,  creating  a  noise  as  if 
soldiers  were  trampling  down  on  the  boarded  tloor, 
was  a  thing  to  remember.  The  Parisians  laughed, 
made  remarks  on  their  ankles,  and  pursued  their 
strolls,  leaviug  the  unlucky  Prince  to  be  defend- 
ed from  his  assailants  by  a  sort  of  bodyguard  of 
police.  The  women  would  have  trodden  him 
down  else. 

Of  the  Exposition  itself  there  is  little  to  say  which 
regular  correspondent*  have  not  said,  unless  it  bo 
this.  The  budding  is  even  uglier  than  is  stated, 
more  like  a  giant  booth  at  a  country  fair  than  any- 
thing else,  but  it  is  probably  tbe  best-arranged  store 
ever  devised.  Vast  as  it  is,  vast  to  bewilderment, 
the  visitor  is  never  crowded,  never  dazzled,  never 
the  centre  of  take  lights,  and  never  a  minute's  walk 
from  anything.  You  cannot  lose  yourself  or  your 
wife.  If  you  do,  stroll  to  tho  kiosk  in  the  garden, 
which  is  visible  from  anywhere,  and  you  find  your- 
self, your  wile,  and  your  destination  again.  The 
svstem  of  double  half-rings,  growing  shorter  and 
sliorter  towards  the  interior,  is  perfect  for  comfort, 
though  by  refusing  a  coup  d'ctil  it  kills  dramatic 
cflecu  It  is,  perhaps,  presumption  to  say  so,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  an  impression  that  M.  Le  Play 
did  this  on  purpose.  Where  was  the  difficulty  of 
roofing  the  garden  and  collecting  the  pictures  and 
sculpture  there,  or  the  best  of  them  ?  If  this  had 
been  done,  and  done  with  some  lavish ness  of  ex- 
pense, the  Exposition  would  have  contained  one 
glorious  hall  fit  for  a  reception  of  the  Royalties  of 
Europe,  with  all  their  trains  of  eminences  and  ex- 
hibitors together.  However,  there  is  no  hall,  the 
garden  is  mean,  and  when  it  rains  one  wants  to  put 
the  forest  of  nymphs,  and  bathers  and  Venusos,  and 
other  nudities  in  white  marble,  —  very  poor  most  of 
them,  without  motive  or  special  beauty,  —  under  shel- 
ter. For  the  rest,  the  long  naves  are  cool  and  airy, 
and  out  of  the  picture-gallery  wonderfully  well 
lighted ;  and  there  is  no  fuss,  struggle,  pushing,  or 
scientific  lectures. 

The  visitor  can  look  as  long  as  he  likes,  get  all  the 
explanation  he  wants,  and  go  his  way  not  bored, 
except,  indeed  by  the  narrowness  of  the  entrances 
and  the  absence  of  chairs,  which  from  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  place  could  not  have  been  allowed. 
They  would  have  choked  up  the  ways  too  much. 
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As  to  the  general  effect  of  the  Shop,  there  is  noth- 
ing particular  to  be  said.  To  any  one  with  a  spe- 
cialty it  offers  a  wonderful  show  of  that  specialty, 
but  the  regular  visitor  will  probably  carry  away  only 
two  or  three  distinct  impressions,  that  he  has  been 
bewildered  with  beautiful  things,  that  the  pictures 
have  somehow  disappointed  him,  and  that  there  is 
only  one  statue  in  the  building,  the  "  Last  Hours  of 
Napoleon,"  which  will  be  remembered  in  the  history 
of  Art  That  will  live.  It  is  not  possible  to  carve  a 
soul,  but  as  he  looks  at  that  figure,  and  feels  how 
absolutely  the  spirit  is  triumphing  over  the  body, 
the  visitor  begins  to  doubt  the  impossibility.  Be- 
yond this,  and  some  point  or  other  connected  with 
his  particular  taste,  he  willprobably  carry  away  lit- 
tle that  is  quite  defined.  This  writer's  special  fancy 
is  the  luxury  of  color,  and  rarely  has  it  been  so 
gratified  as  among  the  glass  and  china  of  this  Ex- 
position. The  West  has  advanced  immensely  in 
this  department.  The  vulgar,  harsh,  blotchy  colors 
of  1851  and  1862  have  been  replaced  by  softly  clear 
tints  without  a  fault,  lustrous  as  those  of  jewels,  and 
yet  without  false  glare. 

The  preference  for  subdued  hues,  greens  not  like 
grass,  reds  not  like  blood,  —  next  to  brick-dust  the 
ugliest  of  the  hundred  reds,  —  yellows  not  like  Eng- 
lish gold,  is  becoming  marked.  There  is  some  glass 
on  the  French  side,  the  color  of  lime  leaves  when 
the  sun  is  on  them,  which  gives  all  the  pleasure 
communicable  by  precious  stones.  The  latter  are 
abundant  enough,  but  jewellers  will  persist  in  re- 
garding them  chiefly  as  valuables,  and  out  of  Russia 
neglect  the  commoner  descriptions.  Cups  might 
be  carved  in  amethyst,  and  cornelian,  and  agate 
much  more  boldly,  and  much  as  yet  unattcmpted 
can  be  done  with  beryl  and  the  blood-red  to- 
pazes. Will  nobody  carve  out  of  aqua  marina,  the 
beryl  which  looks  like  a  spoonful  of  water  from 
the  Channel,  a  diadem  of  vine  leaves  ?  The  wo- 
man who  wore  it  would  look  as  if  she  had  a  halo 
round  her  head,  rather  than  a  circlet  made  by  gold- 
smiths. 

The  little  buildings  in  the  Park,  Chinese,  Turkish, 
Pompeian,  Russian,  and  what  not,  will,  we  think, 
disappoint  most  people.  They  have  been  over-de- 
scribed, and  have  a  decidedly  stagey  and  unreal  ef- 
fect, as  if  sunlight  were  much  too  bright  for  them. 
They  suggest  pantomimes,  and  we  suspect  two  or 
three  Parisian  managers  could  "  get  up  "  Chinese  and 
Arabs,  and  the  rest  of  the  gallimaufry  with  much 
more  artistic  completeness.  The  great  use  of  these 
toy-houses  is  to  keep  idlers  out  of  the  building  itself, 
and  so  diminish  crowding,  a  function  which  is,  how- 
ever, better  performed  by  the  broad  belt  of  restau- 
rants which  circles  the  Exhibition.  That  also  is 
supposed  to  be  at  once  international  and  scientific, 
but  the  science  is  imperceptible,  and  the  internation- 
ality  is  merely  this,  —  that  you  can,  if  you  take  a 
great  amount  of  trouble,  get  dishes  from  anywhere, 
and  any  drink  drunk  anywhere,  from  samshoo  to  the 
last  concoction  of  the  Far  West.  The  belt  is,  how- 
ever, popular.  It  suits  the  French  taste  for  sipping 
all  day,  it  suits  the  English  taste  for  eating  at  all 
times,  and  above  and  before  all,  it  enables  the  vast 
majority  who  are  bored  to  death  by  any  call  upon 
their  brains  to  44  go  to  the  Exposition"  without 
troubling  themselves  to  see  anything  at  all. 
44  Lord ! "  said  a  British  female,  as  she  looked  at 
the  dying  Napoleon,  "  were  n't  the  sausages  good  t " 
She  enjoyed  herself  as  much  as  if  site  had  been  at 
home,  and  hail  all  the  glory  of  having  "  been  to  the 
Exhibition  "  still  to  enjoy  on  her  return. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI.—  Omthued. 

ARTHUR  DEALS  WITH  KRIKGSTKUKtt'S  ASSASSIXS. 

They  went.  Boginsky  pointed  to  a  figure  lying 
lazily  on  a  bench  under  some  linden-trees,  —  the 
figure  of  a  handsome  olive-complexioned  youth  tol- 
erably well  dressed,  lying  in  a  beautiful  careless 
artistic  attitude,  with  his  face  turned  towards  their 
house. 

44  That  young  man,"  said  Boginsky,  "  is  a  young 
Roman  democrat,  known  to  me,  although  my  person 
is  unknown  to  him.  I  have  gathered  from  him  that 
he  is  commissioned  by  Kriegsthurm  to  watch  your 
young  friend  James  Sugden,  and  to  report  on  all 
our  proceedings.  He  came  to  Vienna  in  the  suite  of 
Miss  Heathton,  the  travelling  governess  of  Miss 
Anne  Silcote.  He  was  abruptly  discharged  from 
their  suite,  because  he  was  unable  to  keep  to  himself 
his  frantic  admiration  for  Miss  Silcote.  The  man 
who  commissioned  him,  Kriegsthurm,  has  inflamed 
bis  mind  to  madness  by  telling  him  that  Miss  Anne 
Silcote  is  devotedly  attached  to  this  Paris  apple  of 
a  boy  James.  The  young  dog  is  a  worthless  mem- 
ber of  a  good  Roman  family,  among  whose  family 
traditions  is  assassination.  Whether  be  carries  knives 
or  Orsini  bombs  I  cannot  say ;  but  he  has  a  nasty 
dangerous  look  about  the  eyes.  I  only  know  that  if 
I  saw  him  handling  anything  like  a  black  cricket- 
ball,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  short  spikes  on  it,  I  should 
shout 4  Orsini ! '  run  down  the  street,  and  never  stop 
till  I  got  round  the  next  corner.'' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  a  probability  of  his 
murdering  James  ?  " 

44  No,  not  a  probability,  but  an  absolute  certain- 
ty," said  Boginsky.  "  I  rather  think  that  I  am  in- 
cluded in  the  black  list  myself" 

4i  If  it  were  not  for  your  shrewd  face  and  your 
calm  quiet  eyes,  I  should  think  that  you  were  mad," 
said  Arthur.  41  This  is  going  to  see  the  war  with  a 
vengeance.  But  I  cannot  make  head  or  tail  of  the 
story  yet.  What  possible  cause  of  anger  can  this 
Kriegsthurm  have  against  James  ?  " 

44  Kriegsthurm  inter  alia  is  right-hand  man  to 
your  aunt  the  Princess  Castelnuovo.  He  was  her 
confidant  in  some  old  political  plots,  and  in  other 
things  of  which  I  cannot  speak  to  you,  you  being 
her  nephew  and  a  gentleman.  She  is  devoted  to 
your  brother  Thomas,  and  wishes  to  see  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  family  estates.  Kriegsthurin's  inter- 
est is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  of  Colonel  Silcote 
your  brother,  of  whom  again,  as  your  brother,  I  wish 
to  speak  with  the  profoundest  respect.  I  only  speak 
of  Kriegsthurm.  Kriegsthurm  is  apt  to  be  unscrupu- 
lous at  times  (he  could  have  stopped  Orsini,  but  did 
not),  and  this  boy,  James  Sugden,  stands  alone  be- 
tween the  inheritance  of  the  estates  and  Colonel  Sil- 
cote. Consequently  Kriegsthurm  wishes  him  out  of 
the  way.  And  so  you  have  a  noble  young  Roman 
lying  on  a  beuch  in  front  of  your  door,  with  knives 
in  his  boots,  and,  for  anything  I  know,  explosive 
black  cricket-balls  covered  with  percussion  spikes  in 
his  coat  pockets.  If  he  were  to  tumble  off  that 
bench  now,  and  exploding  his  bombs  to  go  off  in  a 
flame  of  fire,  I  might  be  pleased,  but  should  not  be 
in  the  least  surprised.  A  British  newspaper  would 
describe  it  as  a  4  remarkable  accident,'  and  a  British 
jury  would  bring  in  a  verdict  as  4  Death  by  the  vis- 
itation of  God.'   But  I  have  suffered  by  continental 
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politics,  and  understand  them.  That  young  man  is 
dangerous." 

"You  ought  all  to  be  in  Bedlam  together," 
bounced  out  Arthur.  "  James  Sugden  the  next  in 
succession  !  Why,  he,  is  a  peasant-boy,  born  near 
tho  park-gates !  My  father,  who  hates  boys  beyond 
measure,  has  never  interchanged  fifty  words  with 
him  altogether.  /  am  my  father's  heir.  /,  who 
speak,  come  into  entire  possession  of  three  fourths 
of  the  whole  property  at  my  father's  death.  I  ob- 
jected to  the  arrangement,  but  he  hns  persisted  in 
it,  and  I  have  a  letter  np  stairs  from  my  father's  law- 
yer assuring  me  of  the  fact ;  written,  I  believe,  by 
my  father's  orders,  in  consequence  of  some  old  and 
worthless  papers  having  been  stolen  from  his  bed- 
room by  his  servants.    The  boy  Sugden  has  no 

will  than  you  have,  and 


more  to  do  with  my 
the  rogue  Kriegsthurm  must  be  mad." 

"There  you  spoke  right,  sir," -said  Boginsky; 
"there  you  spoke  very  well  indeed.  Our  good  old 
Kriegsthurm  has  lost  his  head,  and  with  his  head  his 
morality,  political  and  other.  I  have  feared  it  for 
some  time ;  and  I  dread  that  what  you  say  is  too 
true.  He  has  been  going  wrong  for  some  time.  His 
principles  were  really  sound  and  democratic  at  one 
time,  but  he  got  debauched.  He  trimmed  too  much. 
I  noticed,  years  ago,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
arguments  of  our  opponents,  and  could  state  them 
logically,  —  a  fatal  thing  in  politics.  Then  I  noticed 
that  he  wonld  talk,  and  even  eat  and  drink,  with 
aristocrats, — a  still  more  fatal  fact  against  him.  It 
was  followed,  of  course,  by  bis  taking  to  charlatan- 
ism, to  table-rapping,  and  spirit-calling,  and  ended, 
of  course,  by  his  being  involved  with  the  great  au- 
thors of  all  confusion,  the  Silcotea.  Poor  old  Kriegs- 
thurm! He  has  lost  his  head  by  plotting  without 
principle.  Dear  old  fellow !  I  must  write  to  Fran- 
gipanni  about  him.  Frangipanni  has  a  great  deal 
of  influence  with  him !  Poor  old  Kriegsthurm !  I 
am  so  sorry  for  him." 

"  Yet  he  compassed  your  death,"  said  Arthur, 
looking  keenly  into  Boginaky's  face,  and  thinking, 
M I  wish  I  had  your  face." 

Boginskv,  looking  at  Arthur,  and  thinking,  "  I 
wish  1  was' like  you,"  replied,  "This  is  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  detail.   Kriegsthurm  is  a  man  who  acts  from 
settled  rules.    I  interfered  with  his  plans,  and  he 
wished  me  removed.    You  would  hardly  object  to 
him  for  that,  would  you?  " 

44  But,"  said  Arthur,  aghast,  44  if  I  interfered  with 
your  plans  for  the  regeneration  of  the  human  race, 
you  would  not  murder  me,  would  you  ?  " 

44 1  ?  "  said  Boginsky, 44  certainly  not.  I  hold  that 
it  is  utterly  indefensible  for  one  man  to  take  another 
man's  life.    I  hold  that  the  taking  of  human  life  in 


c  taking 

any  way,  judicial  or  not  judicial,  is  the  greatest  sin 
which  a  man  can  commit." 

41  Yet  you  defended  Vienna,  and  fought  with  your 
own  right  hand,  and  slew.  Did  you  not  commit  the 
great  sin  then  ?  " 

44  True,"  said  Boginsky,  44 1  sinned  in  defending 
Vienna,  forasmuch  as  I  took  human  life.  But  the 
virtue  of  the  defence  counterbalanced  the  sin  of  the 
slaughter  of  my  fellow-men.  Arc  you  so  insularly 
stupid  as  not  to  see  that  ?  Besides,  it  often  becomes 
necessary  to  commit  a  great  crime  to  practise  a  no- 
ble piece  of  virtue ;  in  which  case  the  greater  the 
crime  the  greater  the  virtue." 

At  this  astounding  piece  of  logic  and  ethics  Ar- 
thur gave  a  great  gasp,  and  stood  staring  at  him  in 
dismay.  He  would  fain  have  argued  with  him,  but 
the  heresy  was  too  vast  and  too  amorphous  to  begin 


on.  There  was,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  no 
right  end  to  it,  no  handle,  and  so  it  was  impossible 
to  sav  where  to  take  hold  of  it. 

44  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  about  one  thing,  sir,"  he 
said.  44  We  owe  you  a  very  great  obligation,  and 
will  try  to  repay  it.  We  wUl  concert  measures  for 
our  young  friend's  safety." 

44  We  will  discuss  the  matter,  sir,"  said  Boginsky. 
44  Remember,  only,  please,  that  to  compromise  him 
here  is  to  compromise  me.  Meanwhile  we  will  talk 
over  our  route.  I  will  undertake-  to  keep  iny  eye 
on  the  young  Roman  gentleman." 

They  talked  for  an  hour,  and  decided  to  go  to- 
wards Turin.  The  route  was  extremely  difficult, 
which  was  a  great  recommendation. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  Boginsky  took  his  depart- 
ure to  make  arrangements.  Arthur,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  and  seeing  the  noble  Roman  still  on 
the  bench,  began  dimly  to  realize  that  he  was  act- 
ually in  foreign  parts,  and  that  this  young  man, 
with  his  potential  knives  and  Orsini  bombs,  was  not 
only  a  reality,  but  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  be  at 
once  abated. 

44 1  wish  you  were  on  a  bench  in  Christchurch 
Meadow,  my  dear  young  friend,"  he  thought, 44  and 
that  I  was  proctor.  I  have  sent  as  good  men  down 
for  a  year  for  half  as  much.  Hang  it,"  he  continued 
aloud,  44 1  '11  try  it ;  I  '11  proctorize  him.  I  will, 
upon  my  word  and  honor.  If  he  shies  one  of  his 
petards  at  me,  I  am  cricketer  enough  to  catch  it. 
I  never  was  a  butter  fingers,  though  a  bad  batter. 
If  he  tries  his  knives  on  me,  I  will  punch  his  head. 
I  '11  proctorize  him  ! " 

Whether  to  go  close  to  him  to  avoid  his  petards, 
or  to  keep  away  from  him  to  avoid  his  knives,  he 
could  not  in  the  least  degree  decide.  He  ended  by 
pursuing  the  old  English  (and  French)  method  of 
laying  himself  yardarm  to  the  enemy,  and  boarding 
him  suddenly.  He  went  straight  up  to  our  appar- 
ently slumbering  young  friend,  shook  him  by  the 
shoulder,  and  said  roughly  and  loudly  in  French, 
which  will  be  better  given  in  vernacular  than  with 
his  pedantic  ill-translated  Oxfordisms,  — 

"  Get  up,  sir !  How  dare  you  lie  here  ?  What 
do  you  mean,  you  miserable  young  assassin,  by 
watching  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  this 
scandalous  manner?  I  am  a  civis  Romanus,  sir, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  British  empire  at  my 
back." 

The  startled  youth  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  put 
his  right  hand  under  bis  jacket. 

14  Don't  attempt  anything  of  the  sort,  sir,"  said 
Arthur,  perfectly  a*are  that  he  was  in  extreme 
danger  of  his  life,  but  perfectly  cool,  and  blunder- 
ing between  rusty  French  and  proctorial  recollec- 
tions. "I  shall  permit  nothing  of  the  sort  for  a 
moment,  sir.    I  shall  write  to  your  father,  sir." 

44  Who  are  you,  and  what  authority  have  you  over 
me  ?  "  said  tho  youth,  with  parted  lips  and  danger- 
ous eyes. 

44  That  is  no  business  of  yours,  sir,"  replied  Ar- 
thur, running  into  English,  which  the  youth  luckily 
understood.  "  Authority,  indeed  !  You  will  call " 
(he  was  just  going  to  say,  *  You  will  call  on  me  at 
eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,"  but  saved  him- 
self} 44  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  your  head, 
sir,  if  you  consistently  and  pertinaciously  persist  in 
going  on  in  your  present  course,  sir ;  and  from  a 
careful  study  of  your  character,  extending  over  the 
whole  period  of  your  University  career,  I  fear  that 
such  will  be  the  case.  Now,  you  just  take  your 
hand  from  under  your  jacket,  you  murderous  young 
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<  ul).  for  I  am  a  fchort-tempered  man,  and  will  give 
you  the  best  thrashing  you  ever  kid  m  jour  lite  if 

you  don't." 

TIm;  Roman  did  to,  and,  smiling  faintly,  said, — 

'•  Monsieur  has  some  cause  of  complaint  against 
roc  ;  Monsieur  said  lie  was  a  Roman  just  now." 

"  I  am  a  Roman,"  replied  Arthur,  fleeing  he  waa 
wavering  in  headlong  heat,  "  in  the  Palmcrstonian 
acceptance  of  the  term,  sir,  —  an  acceptation  which 
J  should  be  inclined  to  think  would  not  easily  be 
comprehended  by  a  person  of  your  extremely  lim- 
ited abilities,  dissipated  habits,  and  murderous  in- 
tentions. You  will  go  down  lor  a  year,  *ir,  and  I 
shall  write  to  your  lather." 

"  Mv  father  is  dead,  sir,"  said  tl»c  astonished  and 
frightened  Italian. 

"  That  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference, 
sir ;  it  only  aggravates  the  offence,"  went  on  Arthur, 
seeing  that  the  habit  of  scolding,  which  he  had 
learnt  as  tutor,  proctor,  and  schoolmaster,  was  for 
once  doing  him  good  service ;  and  therefore  scoldiug 
on  with  all  the  vagueness  of  a  Swiveller,  and  Uie 
heartiness  of  a  Doll  Tearsheet, — "I  am  happy  to 
hear  that  he  is  dead.  It  was  the  best  thing'  he 
could  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  respect  him 
for  it.  if  be  could  see  you  in  your  present  degraded 
)>osition,  it  would  bring  down  his  gray  hairs  in  sor- 
row to  the  grave,  which  you  will  ultimately  succeed 
in  doing." 

The  last  fearful  bathos  nearly  made  Arthur  laugh, 
but  made  him  get  his  wits  about  bim  again.  The 
Italian  said,  utterly  puzzled  and  abroad, — 

44  What  is  it  that  Monsieur  desires  ?  " 

"1  have  told  you,  sir:  that  you  go  away  from 
here ;  that  you  disappear  from  the  presence  of  all 
honest  men.  Do  you  see  that  sentry  there?"  he 
added,  pointing  to  the  nearest  "  Shall  I  call  to  him 
and  tell  him  the  story  of  Kriegsthurm  and  Sileote  V  " 

~Mauy  M  '»ieuS\  hissed  the  Roman,  seizing  his 
hand  and  kissing  it,  "Ism  very  young.  I  am  too 
young  to  die  1 " 

"  Too  old  to  live,  boy.  Repent,  boy !  I  spare 
your  youth,  and  will  not  denounce  you.  Go  back 
to  the  assassin  Kriegsthurm,  and  tell  him  that  this 
night  he  is  denounced  to  both  the  Austrian  and 
Italian  governments ;  that  all  his  miserable  plots  are 
discovered,  and  that  you  are  the  last  of  bis  emis- 
saries that  I  will  spare.  He  knows  me.  Tell  bim 
that  Arthur  Sileote  said  so." 

The  young  Roman  vanished  from  under  the  lime- 
trees,  and  was  seen  no  more  for  tbe  present,  and 
Arthur  stood  scratching  his  head. 

"  I  doubt,"  he  soliloquized,  "  that  I  have  been  ly- 
i  ng  a  little.  I  will  put  that  consideration  off  to  a 
more  convenient  opportunity.  But  Carlyle  is  right 
al>out  his  4  preternatural  suspicion.'  If  that  boy  had 
not  l>een  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  1  never 
could  have  done  anything  with  bim  by  loud,  self- 
asserting  scolding.  One  of  my  St.  Mary's  boys 
would  have  laughed  at  me;  it  would  not  have  gone 
down  with  the  lowest  of  old  New  Inn  Hall  men.* 
/  could  not  have  done  anything  with  that  l>oy  if  his 
conscience  had  not  been  bad  Well,  I  have  got  rid 
of  him.  though  I  talked  sad  nonsense,  as  far  as  I  can 
remeinlxsr,  ami  —  heaven  help  me !  —  I  doubt,  lied. 
Yet  the  proctorial  art  is  a  great  one:  given  the  po- 
sition, and  if  judiciously  exercised.  Bankruptcy 
commissioners,  (loUce-magistrates,  and  University 
officials  are  the  only  people  who  are  led  to  keep 
alive  the  great  art  of  scolding;  schoolmasters  have 
to  be  civil  in  these  days  of  coni[>ctition,  lest  their 
*  1  io  happj  ta  ur  Uwt  I  (peak  of  tho  long  past. 


schools  should  get  empty,  —  as  some  parsons 
preaeh  pleasant  things  for  the  sake  of  their  pew- 
rent*.  Hallo!  Boginsky!  I  have  packed  off  our 
Roman  assassin  over  the  Marches." 

4-  How,  then  ?" 
I  proctorized  him." 

"  What  does  that  mean  'i  " 

"  Scolded  him,  till  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
stood  on  his  head  or  his  heels.  Put  out  all  my 
strong  points  against  luia,  while  be  was  condemned 
to  silence." 

44  As  the  prieat  does  in  the  sermon  ?  "  said  Bogin- 
sky. 

'*  Exactly"  said  Arthur.  44  In  the  slang  of  ray 
University,  I  call  that  proctorizitig,  and  th.nk  it  a 
very  good  thing  too.  You  surely  can  stand  to  bear 
the  law  laid  down  once  a  week,  however  iteoly. 
You  have  six  flays  left  for  interpellations.  But 
have  vou  been  nwch  in  Prussia?" 

»  Why  •!  " 

"  An  idle  thought,  not  worth  pursuing.  An  Eruj- 
lUh  University  proctor  can  be  very  exasperating ;  I 
was  considering  what  a  Prussian  proctor  would  be 
like.  1  doubt  he  would  be  a  Tartar.  Well,  now 
for  the  war.  By  the  by,  I  shall  have  to  fight  a  duel 
with  you." 

14  On  what  grounds  ?  " 

44  My  brother  fights  with  the  Austrians,** 

44  N'imjiorle.  They  will  be  beaten,"  said  Bogin- 
sky, 4>  and  we  will  be  gentle  with  them." 

•*  Democracy  allied  with  the  Second  of  Decem- 
ber !  "  said  Arthur ;  44  you  are  a  nice  lot.  I  shall 
proctorixe  some  of  you. 

fT*  t™u,;ood.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  last  work  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  II.  Baily,  the 
sc  ulptor,  was  a  bust  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

A  splendid  illustrated  edition  of  Swinburne's 
A  Lai  an  ta  is  in  preparation.  The  illustrations  and  a 
portrait  of  the  poet  will  be  by  Mr.  Sandys. 

Tiik  new  volumes  of  Baron  Tauchnitz's  German 
series  will  contain  a  translation  of  Fritz  Router's 
'•In  the  year  '13,"  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Lewes,  a  son  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

A*  hydraulic  elevator  has  been  built  in  the  ex- 
hibition palace  which  lifts  visitors  to  the  roof  of  the 
palace.  A  platform  runs  around  the  whole  build- 
ing, seventy-eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  nearly 
a  mile  long. 

Tnr.  King  of  Siam  has  established  a  printing-office 
under  the  management  of  an  Englishman.  Tho 
Tantai,  or  Governor,  of  Shanghai,  also,  has  bought 
type  and  presses  for  a  printing-office  in  the  Eu- 
rojican  style. 

A  correspondent  in  Paris  writes  us  that  M.  de 
Lamartitic  is  extremely  ill.  He  holds  no  receptions, 
and  never  leaves  his  bed  except  to  take  a  short  drive 
in  a  carriage.  A  photograph,  taken  of  him  quite 
recently  represents  an  obi  man  in  whose  features  it 
is  scarcely  jiossible  to  detect  any  trace  of  the  M.  de 
Lamar  tine  familiar  to  every  Parisian.  He  is  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old. 

A  new  club,  44  the  Decemviri,"  has  just  been 
established  in  London.  As  the  title  implies,  the  num- 
ber of  mcudicrs  is  limited  to  ten.  It  is  a  representa- 
tive club,  —  literature  supplying  a  well-known  poet ; 
science,  an  eminent  savant;  the  army,  a  general 
officer ;  society,  a  member  of  a  famous  historic 
house,  &c.    In  the  event  of  a  vacancv,  no  candi- 
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date  is  to  be  admitted  unless  be  is  known  personally 
to  each  decemvir. 

The  comedian  Lehmann,  who  has  been  prohibited 
from  the  theatre  at  Hanover  on  account  of  some 
sarcastic  remarks  which  be  made  regarding  the 
Prussian  autocratic  system,  was  sent  for  by  the  Di- 
rector and  told  that  as  he  now  received  the  pay  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  be  must  learn  to  hold  his 
tongue.  He  replied  that  the  money  with  which  the 
King  of  Prussia  paid  was  money  be  had  taken 
(some  assert  he  said  "stolen")  from  the  King  of 
Hanover.  This  of  coarse  led  to  his  instant  dis- 
missal. 

The  first  portion  of  the  folio  MS.  of  Bishop  Percy 
(author  of  the  "  Rcliques  of  Ancient  Poetry  ")  has 
appeared,  and  fully  bears  oat  the  belief  that  most  of 
the  pieces  published  by  the  bishop  were  "  doctored  " 
before  they  were  presented  to  the  public.  It  seems 
to  bo  the  general  opinion,  however,  that,  instead  of 
being  impaired,  the  poems  were  much  improved  by 
the  embellishment  they  underwent  at  the  hands  of 
Percy.  The  complete  work  will  form  three  volumes 
of  "  Ballads  and  Romances,"  and  one  volume  of 
"  Loose  and  Humorous  Songs." 

According  to  the  dictionaries  the  term  44  Grub 
Street  '*  work  was  applied  to  mean  writings,  because 
a  street  of  that  name,  near  Moorficlds  (now  called 
Milton  Street),  was  44  much  inhabited  by  mean 
writer*."  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Middlesex 
Archaeological  Society,  however,  it  was  confidently 
stated  by  one  of  the  members  who  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  only  one  literary  man 
had  ever  been  known  to  reside  in  this  street,  namely, 
John  Foxe,  the  martyrologUt,  whose  44  Acts  and 
Monuments"  were  reviled  by  the  Papists  as  44  Grub 
Street  writinjrs." 

It  is  stated  (and  generally  believed)  as  positively 
true  that  at  all  the  festivals  given  and  to  be  given 
in  Paris  in  honor  of  the  crowned  heads  and  princes 
of  the  blood  visiting  that  capital,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  forty  or  sixty  detectives  to  prevent  44  acci- 
dents," in  other  words,  to  prevent  the  foreign  princes' 
assassination.  These  detectives  wore  splendid  cos- 
tumes and  were  profusely  decorated,  to  look  every 
inch  a  diplomatist !  Ileal ly  Dainoelcs's  sword  hung 
in  those  magnificent  drawing-rooms  must  have  some- 
what obscured  their  brilliancy, —  but  we  are  ple- 
beians, and  find  that  caviare  which  may,  perhaps, 
give  piquancy  to  the  dreary  monotony  of  court  life. 

Or  it  Vienna  correspondent  writes:  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Schiller-Stiftung  met  lately  at  Vienna. 
One  of  the  first  propositions  was  to  grant  to  l'reili- 
grath  a  sum  of  money.  But  as  the  same  fund  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  had  formed  the  same  resolu- 
tion, and  as  Freiligrath  had  refused  it,  saying  his  po- 
sition was  not  such  as  to  make  immediate  assistance 
an  absolute  necessity,  the  Vienna  Committee  resolved 
to  delay  for  the  present  taking  any  decided  step. 
Though  the  poet  refused  to  take  the  moneys  of  a 
fund  destined  for  literary  men  in  great  necessity,  he 
would,  he  said,  be  willing  and  proud  to  accept  a 
national  douation.  And  not  only  his  merits  as  a 
man  of  letters,  but  his  consistency  and  faithfulness 
to  hi<  political  views,  the  bright  example  he  has 
given  to  later  patriots  who  have  followed  on  the 
path  which  he  had  cleared  for  them,  fully  entitle 
him  to  the  distinction  of  a  national  reward! 


ments  in  presence  of  a  jury.  The  question  to  be  de- 
cided was,  which  band  should  go  to  Paris  to  take  part 
in  the  international  musical  festival.  The  band  of 
the  regiment 44  Duke  of  Wurtemberg"  had  the  palm 
accorded  it,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  will  start  for 
Paris.  The  bands  of  the  regiments  of  the  Austrian 
armv  are  all  extremely  good ;  and  the  tambour  major 
is  always  a  most  accomplished  musician,  and  often 
also  a  composer.  The  instruments  are  the  best  that 
can  be  procured,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  men  that 
their  performances  should  be  so  much  admired  as 
they  always  are.  On  entering  a  regiment  every 
officer  makes  a  present  to  the  funds  of  the  band. 
A  rich  man  will  give  1000  florins.  Besides  this 
first  gift,  contributions  are  always  forthcoming 
should  there  be  anything  wanted  to  render  the 
band  complete:  hence  tne  performance  of  such 
band  is  invariably  a  great  artistic  enjoyment. 

This  German  poet  Platen  was  born  in  Ansbach. 
The  little  town  receiver!  a  visit  recently  of  a  some- 
what curious  nature,  from  a  descendant,  namelv,  of 
the  gentleman  who,  when  the  poet  passed  through 
Syracuse  and  died  there,  showed  him  every  kind- 
ness and  attention.  This  gentleman  was  the  Mar- 
chese  Mario  Landolina;  and  it  is  in  the  garden  of 
his  villa  that  the  ashes  of  the  German  poet  rest.  It 
was  a  grandson  of  the  Marquis  who  came  to  Ans- 
bach to  see  the  town  where  that  man  was  from  of 
whom  in  his  childhood  and  also  later  in  life  he  had 
heard  so  much.  On  his  arrival  he  called  on  the 
Burgomaster,  and  handed  him  a  note  to  explain 
why  he  had  come.  It  was  as  follows:  44  Ansbach, 
May  17,  18G7.  Mario  Landolina  lutcrlandi,  who 
when  a  bov,  in  Syracuse,  knew  the  cclebr: 


d  G 


•r- 


A  musical  contest  took  place  not  long  since  in 
Vienna,  between  the  bands  of  four  uifantry  regi- 


man  poet  Count  Charles  Augustus  Platen,  and  ihe 
possession  of  whose  friendslep  was  the  boast  of  his 
grandfather  Marchese  Mario  Landolina,  has  fulfilled 
to-day  a  pious  duty  in  visiting  the  birthplace  ot'  the 
man  whose  ashes  he  has  the  honor  to  guard  in  his 
garden." 

M.  Jules  Janix  tells  this  anecdote: — dace 
upon  a  time  there  was  in  this  Paris,  forgetful  of  ev- 
erything, a  respectable  man,  an  ingenious,  profound, 
affectionate  artist,  Choron,  the  musician.  He  de- 
lighted to  look  everywhere  lor  promising  intellects, 
well-gifted  voices,  and  heads  touched  by  Heaven. 
When  he  met  auy  child  which  seemed  to  whi«])er 
confidence  to  his  hopes,  he  hastily  carried  it  home, 
and  gave  it  a  place  in  a  school  which  (all  poor  as  he 
was)  he  had  opened  at  his  own  expense.  lie  treat- 
ed these  chosen  children  with  more  than  paternal 
tenderness.  To  the  hungry  child  he  gave  bread, 
and  he  gave  clothes  to  the  shivering  child.  He 
lived  smiling  and  charming  with  these  petulant  crea- 
tures, who  often  lacked  attention,  gratitude,  and  re- 
s|>ect  for  him.  Among  Choron's  numerous  disciples 
were  two  especially  who  kept  Europe  attentive. 
One  of  these,  was  the  little  Gilbert,  who  lieeauie 
Duprez,  and  the  first  singer  of  the  world,  and  the 
great  Rachel.  He  found  her  one  winters  day  drag- 
ging in  the  street  a  guitar  bigger  than  herself,  and. 
detecting  on  that  juvenile  brow  genius's  stamp,  he 
carried  her  to  his  school.  He  wanted  to  make  a 
songstress  of  her.  She,  directed  by  her  {renins, 
quitted  the  lyric  drama  for  the  written  tragedy  of 
our  old  poefs.  In  fine  she  became  Kaehel,  and  had 
risen  from  triumphs  to  triumphs,  earning  with  her 
all  Paris,  ami  |>erpetually  living  amid  enchantments 
and  success.  At  the  height  of  this  immense  joy  she 
thought  she  shouhl  like  to  play  her  great  part  ,  Her- 
mionc,"  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and  fill  tliat  vast  thea- 
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tre  where  her  old  comrade,  Gilbert  Duprez,  kept 
the  throng  attentive  and  charmed  to  the  inspira- 
tions ot*  Rossini  and  Guillaumc  Tell.  To  hear  was 
to  obey  this  eloquent  woman.  So  she  played  at  the 
benefit  of  that  respectable  and  worthy  Massol, 
whose  career  was  suddenly  interrupted  at  the  very 
time  bis  voice  was  strongest  and  most  beautiful.  On 
this  night  there  was  a  crowd  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
"  Hermione "  entered  superb  and  triumphant,  per- 
fectly at  home  in  this  immense  space.  She  herself 
alone  was  able  to  supply  the  places  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  choruses.  She  became  intoxicated  by  her 
own  passion.  Had  you  seen  her  you  would  have 
likened  her  to  some  sublime  storm  in  which  her  eyes 
(lashed  like  lightning.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable, perhaps 't  was  the  most  admirable  evening 
of  all  her  life.  She"  retired  down  the  stage  amid 
universal  applause,  whose  thunders  pursued  her 
even  to  the  dressing-room,  where  Helene's  daughter 
lay  down  the  royal  mantle.  She  then  closed  her 
eyes  to  wait  till  her  heart  ln?at  less  rapidly.  Why, 
how  now,  gently,  gently,  heart !  When  at  last  she 
came  to  herself  she  caught  a  glimpse  (*t  was  no  vision 
of  that  great  mind  filled  with  phantoms)  of  the  bust 
of  Choron,  her  great  master.  That  was,  indeed, 
his  timid,  good-natured  glance,  his  ingenuous  smile, 
his  very  self.  On  his  brow  he  tore  a  half-faded 
crown,  and  the  crown  suited  well  with  those  warm- 
hearted features.  Now  Mile.  Rachel's  dressing-room 
was  Duprez's  own  dressing-room.  The  opera  had 
given  it  to  the  grand  "  Hermione,"  as  the  sole  cham- 
ber it  had  at  all  worthy  such  a  guest  The  crown 
on  old  Choron's  brow  was  placed  there  by  his  little 
Gilbert,  by  Duprez  himself,  who  gave  it  to  his  gen- 
tle master  after  the  unexampled  success  of  his  sum- 
mons in  Guillaumc  Tell.  Su'wez-moi!  'T  was  the 
very  same  crown,  Duprez  prized  it  as  the  first 
guerdon  of  his  glory.  At  sight  of  this  bust  and 
this  crown  Mile.  Rachel  (she  had  every  noble  in- 
stinct ;  happy  was  he  who  knew  how  to  rouse  them) 
was  filled  with  ineffable  emotion.  In  a  second  she 
was  transported  back  to  her  earlier  youth  amid  la 
ctie  rfolente  (sorrow's  city)  ;  the  benefactions  and  the 
graces  of  the  olden  time  were  once  more  present  to 
her  mind.  Her  comrade  Duprez's  gratitude  re- 
vealed her  own  ingratitude  to  her.  She  began  to 
mourn  it.  Just  at  this  moment  the  door  of  the 
dressing-room,  in  which  Duprez  seemed  to  conceal 
bis  noble  action,  noisily  opened.  The  most  beauti- 
ful danscuses  of  the  ballet,  before  entering  on  the 
stage,  brought  to  Mile.  Rachel  the  flowers  and 
crowns  thrown  to  her,  and  which  filled  the  stage. 
She  said  to  them,  with  a  winning  smile,  "  They  are 
yonrs,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
discover  who  threw  them  to  you."  They  obeyed, 
and  merrily  bore  away  the  beautiful  flowers  which 
were  twice  useful  in  the  same  evening.  Mile. 
Rachel  kept  only  one  crown.  It  was  braided  in  the 
antique  manner  of  smallage  ami  laurels  wreathed 
with  a  spray  of  linden.  When  at  last  she  rose  to 
return  home,  she,  with  a  charming  hand,  took  pos- 
session of  the  crown  which  Duprez  himself  had, 
six  months  before,  placed  on  his  master's  brow,  and 
In  its  stead  encircled  Choron's  head  with  her  own 
antique  crown.  As  Duprez  was  dressing  for  the 
stage  next  day  he  admired,  without  wondering  over- 
much, to  see  this  happy  metamorphosis.  That  very 
same  day  Mile.  Rachel's  friends  seeing  that  withered 
crown  already  crumbling  into  dust,  were  tempted 
to  make  it  the  butt  of  all  sorts  of  epigrams.  The 
haughty  tragic  actress  interrupted  them  with  a  royal 
gesture,  saying,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  but 


not  one  of  you  shall  ridicule  a  crown  of  amaranth 
placed  by  Duprez,  the  singer,  on  the  brow  of  our 
master,  Choron." 


BUSY  IDLENESS. 

By  weir  and  river  which  I  love, 

And  by  the  old  gray  mill, 
In  this  flat,  crazy  ferry-boat, 

I  angle  at  my  will. 
And  what,  in  truth,  catch  I  ? 
Now  while  I  sing 
A  cunning  spring 
Has  twitched  away  my  fly. 

I  catch  the  sunl>eams  as  they  glance 

From  river-reed,  and  tree  ; 
I  catch  the  bird's  chirp  as  it  comes 

Along  the  air  to  me ; 
No  idle  hand  am  L 

The  clouds  that  float 
Beside  my  boat 
Arc  sweeter  than  the  sky. 

SONNET. 

TO   . 

Let  Fate  or  Insufficiency  provide 

Mean  ends  for  men  who  what  they  are  would  be  : 

Penned  in  their  narrow  day,  no  change  they  6ee 

Save  one  which  strikes  the  blow  to  brutes  and  pride. 

Our  faith  is  ours  and  comes  not  on  a  tide  : 

And  whether  earth's  great  offspring,  by  decree, 

Must  rot  if  they  abjure  rapacity, 

Not  argument  but  effort  shall  decide. 

They  number  many  heads  in  that  hard  flock : 

Trim  swordsmen  they  push  forth :  yet  try  thy  steel. 

Thou,  fighting  for  poor  humankind,  wilt  feel 

The  strength  of  Roland  in  thy  wrist  to  hew 

A  chasm  sneer  into  the  barrier  rock, 

And  bring  the  army  of  the  faithful  through. 

George  Meredith. 


SUMMER  IDYL. 

Meadow  flowers,  fair  and  sweet, 
Can  you  feel  the  summer  ? 
Can  you  hear  her  dainty  feet. 
Coming  softly,  light,  and  fleet  ? 
Will  ye  not  outrun  her  ? 

Spring  up,  white  anemone, 
Graceful  as  court  lady ; 
Ring,  ye  hare-bells,  merrily, 
Hyacinths  stand  cheerily, 
She  will  greet  you,  may  be. 

Blushing  red,  rose-campion  fair, 
Like  a  rustic  beauty, 
Hides  behind  the  maiden-hair, 
While  veronica,  the  rare, 
Opes  blue  eyes  from  duty. 

She  is  coming,  is  our  queen, 
Softest  breeze  shall  waft  her ; 
Palmy  boughs  of  freshest  green 
Wave  where'er  her  robe  is  seen, 
Little  brooks  bring  laughter. 

Eyerj-  jovous  scent  and  sound 
Rises  swift  to  greet  her ; 
E'en  the  dull  insensate  ground 
Shares  the  fragrance  all  around. 
Let  us  go  and  meet  her. 
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LIEUTENANT  CASTAGNAC. 
•  i. 

In  1845  I  was  attached,  as  assistant-surgeon,  to 
the  military  hospital  of  Constantine.  This  hospi- 
tal rose  in  the  interior  of  the  Kasha,  upon  a  pointed 
rock  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  high,  overlook- 
ing the  entire  city,  the  governor's  palace,  and  the 
immense  plain  which  stretches  away  farther  than 
the  eye  can  reach.  It  is  a  wild  and  imposing  point 
of  view.  From  my  window,  opened  to  let  in  the 
evening  breezes,  I  could  nearly  pitch  my  cigar  into 
the  Rummel,  which  winds  by  the  foot  of  the  gigantic 
wall  of  rock. 

Garrison  life  has  never  had  any  charms  for  me;  I 
could  never  find  pleasure  in  drinking  glasses  of 
absinthe,  rum,  or  brandy.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  this  was  called  want  of  spirit ;  it  was 
a  kind  of  spirit  which  my  gastric  faculties  did  not 
permit  me  to  exhibit.  I  was  obliged  to  limit  my- 
self, therefore,  to  visiting  my  patients ;  to  writing 
my  prescriptions ;  to  doing  my  duty :  this  done,  I 
retired  to  my  own  room  to  make  notes,  to  look  over 
my  books,  or  to  revise  my  observations,  and  put 
them  into  order.  In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  was 
slowly  withdrawing  his  rays  from  the  plain,  with  my 
elbow  resting  on  the  sill  of  my  window,  I  stood 
dreamily  watching  this  grand  spectacle  of  nature, 
always  the  same  in  its  marvellous  regularity,  and 
yet  eternally  new ;  a  distant  caravan  winding  its 
way  over  the  hillsides;  an  Arab  galloping  on  the 
limits  of  the  horizon,  and  lost  to  my  sight  as  if  he  had 
faded  into  space ;  some  cork-oak  trees  cutting  with 
their  leafy  outlines  the  purple  bars  of  the  setting  sun ; 
or,  far  off,  and  high  above  me,  the  wheeling  of  the 
birds  of  prey,  their  cleaving  wings  spread  darkly 
against  the  sombre  azure  of  the  sky ;  all  this  at- 
tracted, captivated  me ;  I  could  have  remained  there 
for  hours,  had  not  duty  forcibly  carried  me  away  to 
the  dissection-table. 

Nobody  troubled  themselves  to  criticise  these 
tastes  of  mine,  except  a  certain  lieutenant  of  Volti- 
geurs,  named  Castagnac,  whose  portrait  it  is  neces- 
that  I  should  here  draw  for  vou. 


6n  stepping  from  the  public  vehicle,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  my  first  arrival  at  Constantine,  I  heard  a 
voice  behind  me  say  :  "I *d  bet  that  this  is  our  new 
assistant-surgeon." 

I  turned  and  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  an 
infantry  officer,  tall,  dry,  bony,  red-nosed,  his  kepi 
cocked  over  his  ear,  with  the  peak  pointed  up  to 
the  sky,  and  his  sabre  between  his  legs ;  it  was  Lieu- 
tenant Castagnac.  Before  I  had  fully  made  out  his 
strange  physiognomy,  the  Lieutenant  had  shaken 


me  by  the  hand.  "Welcome,  Doctor!"  he  cried. 
u  Enchanted  to  make  your  acquaintance.  You  're 
fatigued  ?  Let  us  go  in  at  once  ;  I  'U  undertake  to 
present  you  to  the  club." 

The  "  club  "  at  Constantine  is  simply  the  officers' 
place  of  refreshment, —  their  eating-house. 

We  entered ;  for  how  could  I  resist  the  sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm  of  such  a  man,  even  though  1  had 
read  "  Gil  Bias  "  ? 

"  Here !  —  waiter ! "  —  cried  my  conductor ;  "  two 
glasses !  What  do  you  drink,  Doctor  ?  Cognac  V  — 
rum  ?  " 

"No;  curacoa." 

"  Curacoa !  O !  —  why  not  *  par/ait-amour  '  * 
You 've  a  funny  taste,  Doctor  !  Waiter !  a  glass  of 
absinthe  for  me,  —  a  full  one  —  up  to  the  brim. 
Good !   Your  health,  Doctor  ! " 

44  Yours,  Lieutenant." 

It  was  thus  that  I  was  at  once  instated  in  the 
good  graces  of  this  strange  individual. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  kind  of  intimacy  could 
not  long  be  pleasant  to  me;  I  very  quickly  dis- 
covered that  my  friend  Castagnac  had  a  confirmed 
habit  of  being  deeply  plunged  into  the  reading  of 
the  newspaper  whenever  the  moment  for  payment 
arrived.  Inis  characteristic  will  give  you  a  good 
idea  of  the  man.  On  the  other  hand,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  other  officers  of  the  same 
regiment,  who  laughed  heartily  with  me  at  this  new 
kind  of  Amphitryon.  One  among  them,  named 
Raymond  Dutertre,  a  brave  young  fellow,  told  ine 
thai,  on  his  joining  the  regiment,  something  had 
happened  to  him. 

"I  detest  backbiting,"  he  said,  "so  I  told  Castag- 
nac what  I  had  to  say  oeforc  some  of  our  comrades. 
He  took  the  thing  ill ;  and  we  went  to  a  quiet  place 
under  the  walls,  where  I  gave  him  a  pretty  little 
cut  with  the  point,  which  played  the  devil  with  the 
reputation  of  a  skull-cracker  which  he  had  gained  in 
some  lucky  duels  he  had  fought." 

I  hinjrs  were  in  this  state  when,  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  fevers  make  their  appearance  in  Con- 
stantine; the  hospital  received  not  only  military 
patients,  but  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  en- 
tailing upon  me  a  considerable  amount  of  extra 
work,  and  interfering  with  my  regular  habits. 

Among  my  patients  were  Castagnac  and  Duter- 
tre. Castagnac  was  not  suffering  under  an  attack 
of  fever,  however,  but  under  a  strange  affection 
called  delirium  tremens.  —  a  state  of  delirium,  of 
nervous  trembling  peculiar  to  drunkards,  and  espe- 
cially to  individuals  who  abandon  themselves  to  the 
drinking  of  absinthe.  It  is  preceded  by  great  rest- 
lessness, sleeplessness,  sudden  shudderings ;  it  is 
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characterized  by  redness  of  face  and  alcoholic  odor 
in  the  breath.  While  the  attack  was  upon  hiiu,  he 
uttered  frequcat  and  terrible  cries,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  repeated  a  woman's  name,  "  Fatima !  Fa- 
tima ! "  a  circumstance  which  made  me  presume 
that  at  some  previous  time  he  might  have  been  the 
victim  of  an  unfortunate  love-affair,  for  which  he 
had  consoled  himself  by  the  abase  of  strong  liquors. 

This  idea  inspired  me  with  profound  pity  for  him ; 
for  it  was  truly  pitiable  to  see  his  tall,  meagre  body 
bent  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  then  suddenly  stiff- 
ened like  a  log  of  wood,  the  face  pale,  the  nose  blue, 
the  teeth  clenched ;  it  was  impossible  to  witness 
these  crises  without  shuddering. 

Upon  recovering  his  senses,  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  or  so,  after  every  one  of  his  fits,  he  invariably 
demanded,  "  What  have  I  been  saying,  Doctor  ?  — 
Have  1  said  anything  ?  " 

"  No,  Lieutenant,  —  nothing." 

"  I  must  have  said  something ;  you  are  hiding  it 
from  me ! " 

"  Nonsense !  How  can  I  remember  ?  All  sick 
persons  mutter  to  themselves." 

"  I  did  say  something,  then  ?  —  what  was  it?  "  he 
demanded,  eagerly. 

44  How  can  I  remember  ?  If  you  wish  it,  I  '11 
make  a  note  of  what  you  say  next  time." 

Ho  turned  deadly  pale,  and  looked  at  me  as  if 
he  were  endeavoring  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
my  soul ;  he  then  closed  his  heavy  eyelid?,  pressed 
his  lips  together,  and  muttered  in  a  low  tone,  "  A 
glass  of  absinthe  would  do  me  good."  At  length 
his  arms  fell  by  his  side,  and  he  remained  stoically 
motionless. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  about  to  enter  Castagnac's 
room,  I  saw  Raymond  Dutertre  coming  towards  me 
from  the  end  of  the  corridor.  "  Doctor,"  he  said, 
putting  out  his  hand,  44  I  am  come  to  ask  a  favor  of 
you." 

44  With  pleasure,  my  dear  fellow,  if  I  can  grant 
it,"  I  said. 

44  I  want  you  to  give  mo  a  written  permission  to 
go  out  for  the  day." 

44  My  dear  fellow,  don't  think  of  such  a  thing ; 
anything  ebe  you  like." 

u But  I'm  quite  well,  Doctor;  I've  had  no  fever 
for  four  days. 

4>  Yes  ;  but  there 's  a  great  deal  of  fever  about  in 
the  city,  and  I  cannot  expose  you  to  the  chance  of  a 
relapse." 

"  Give  me  only  two  hours,  —  time  to  go  and  re- 
turn." 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  fellow ;  do  not  press  me,  — 
it  will  be  useless.  I  know  how  tiresome  the  re- 
straints of  the  hospital  are,  I  know  how  impatient 
the  sick  are  to  breathe  the  free  air ;  but  we  musi 
have  patience." 

"  You  won't  let  me  go,  then  ?  " 

44  In  the  course  of  a  week,  if  you  go  on  well,  we  '11 
see  about  it." 

I  Ie  left  me,  greatly  out  of  temper.  I  cared  noth- 
ing  for  tliut ;  but  what  was  my  surprise  to  see  Cas- 
tagnac,  with  staring  eyes,  following  his  retreating 
comrade  with  a  strange  look. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  how  arc  you  this  morning  ?  " 

44 1  'in  very  well,"  he  answered  abruptly.  u  Is  n't 
that  Raymond  going  away  yonder  ?  " 

».  Yes." 

"What  did  he  want?" 

44  O,  only  a  written  permission  to  go  out,  which  I 
refusetL" 

Castagnac  drew  a  long  breath,  and,  sinking  back 


into  himself,  appeared  to  fall  into  a  state  of  somno- 
lency. 

Something  in  his  voice  awoke  in  mo  I  know  not 
what  vague  apprehension ;  and  I  left  him,  feeling 
nervous  and  abstracted. 

That  day  one  of  my  patients  died ;  I  had  the 
body  carried  into  the  dissecting-room,  whither  I  de- 
scended, towards  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It 
was  a  small  vaulted  room,  fifteen  feet  high  by  twenty 
feet  wide  and  deep,  lit  by  two  windows  opening  on. 
the  precipice,  on  the  side  of  the  high  road  to  Phil- 
ippeville.  On  an  inclined  table  lay  the  body  which  I 
proposed  to  study.  After  placing  my  lamp  upon  a 
stone,  built  out  from  the  side  of  the  wall  for  this 
purpose,  I  began  my  work,  and  continued  my  task 
uninterruptedly  for  two  hours.  The  44  rappel  "  had 
long  been  sounded  ;  the  only  sounds  that  reached 
my  ears  were  the  measured  steps  of  the  sentinel,  his 
times  of  stopping,  when  he  dropped  the  butt  of  his 
musket  on  the  ground,  anil,  from  hour  to  hour,  the 
passage  of  the  patrol,  the  qui  vwe,  the  distant  whis- 
per of  the  password ;  rapid  and  mingled  sounds, 
the  dying  away  of  which  seemed  to  intensify  the  si- 
lence which  they  left  behind. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  fatigued,  when,  happening  to  turn  my  eyes 
to  wan  Is  the  open  window,  I  was  overcome  by  a 
strange  spectacle  :  it  was  a  row  of  small  gray  owls, 
with  ruffled  feathers  and  green  blinking  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  rays  of  my  lamp,  settled  upon  the  sill  of 
the  window  and  jostling  each  other  for  places. 
These  hideous  birds  were  drawn  thither  by  the  scent 
of  human  flesh,  and  were  only  awaiting  my  depart- 
ure to  dart  upon  their  prey-  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  tell  you  the  horror  which  this  sight  caused 
me  :  I  rushed  towards  the  window,  and  its  revolting 
occujnnts  disappeared  into  the  darkness,  like  dead 
leaves  carried  away  by  the  wind. 

Rut  at  the  same  moment  a  strange  sound  fell  upon 
my  ear,  a  sound  almost  imperceptible  in  the  void  of 
the  abyss.  I  leant  forward,  grasping  the  bar  of 
the  window  and  holding  my  breath,  the  better  to 
see  and  listen. 

Castagnac's  chamber  was  above  the  dissecting- 
room,  which  was  at  the  base  of  the  building,  its 
floor  resting  on  the  solid  rock.  Between  the  preci- 
pice and  the  hospital  wall,  ran  a  ledge,  not  more 
than  a  foot  wide,  and  covered  with  fragments  of 
bottles  and  crockery  tlirown  out  by  the  nurses.  All 
was  so  still  that  the  lightest  sound  was  perceptible, 
and  I  could  plainly  hear  the  steps  and  groping*  of 
somebody  passing  along  this  perilous  path.  44  Heav- 
en send  that  the  sentinel  does  not  hear  him ! "  I 
said  to  myself.  44  The  least  hesitation  and  his 
destruction  is  inevitable." 

I  had  hardly  made  this  reflection,  when  a  hoarse 
stifled  voice,  the  voice  of  Castagnac,  cried  through 
the  silence  :  44  Raymond,  where  are  yon  going  ?" 

This  exclamation  pierced  me  to  the  marrow  of 
my  bones.    It  was  a  sentence  of  death. 

In  a  moment  I  heard  some  of  the  debris  clatter 
down,  and  then  along  the  narrow  ledge  I  heard 
some  one  struggling  with  long-drawn  breath.  The 
cold  sweat  burst  from  my  every  pore.  I  tried  to  see, 
—  to  descend,  —  to  call  for  help;  but  I  was  pow- 
erless ;  mv  tongue  was  glued  to  my  mouth.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  groan  —  then — nothing!  Yes, 
there  was  a  peal  of  laughter ;  then  a  window  was 
slammed  to,  so  violently  as  to  break  some  of  the 
glass  in  it.  Ami  then  silence,  like  a  winding-sheet, 
enveloped  all  without. 

I  cannot  describe  to  yon  the  terror  which  made 
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me  shrink  to  the  far  side  of  the  room,  and  there, 
trembling,  and  with  hair  erect,  and  eye*  fixed  be- 
fore me,  remain  for  more  than  twenty  minutes,  lis- 
tening through  the  throbbing  of  my  heart,  and 
vainly  endeavoring,  with  the  pressure  of  my  hand, 
to  stay  its  wild  pulsations.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
I  mechanically  closed  the  wiudow,  took  my  lamp, 
mounted  the  stairs  to  my  chamber,  and  went  to 
bed;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  close  an  eye. 
I  beard  sighs,  —  the  long-<lrawn  sighs  of  the  victim, 
—  then  the  savage  peal  of  laughter. 

Worn  out  and  needing  rest  as  I  was,  fright  kept 
me  awake.  I  saw  constantly  before  me  the  image 
of  Castagnac  in  his  shirt,  his  neck  outstretched, 
watching  his  victim's  descent  into  the  black  depths 
of  the  precipice  ;  it  froze  my  blood.  "  It  was  he," 
I  said  to  myself.  '*  But  if  he  ever  suspects  that  I 
was  there !  "  I  seemed  to  bear  the  boards  of  the 
corridor  creak  under  a  stealthy  footstep;  and  I 
raised  myself  upon  my  elbow,  with  open  mouth  and 
listening  ear.  The  sirocco  had  risen;  it  whirled 
over  the  plain  with  lugubrious  moauings,  carrying 
even  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  the  sand  and  gravel 
of  the  desert.  Sleep  at  but  seized  upon  me,  how- 
ever ;  and  towards  three  o'clock  I  sank  into  a  heavy 
slumber.  It  was  broad  day  when  I  awoke;  the 
wind  of  the  preceding  night  had  fallen,  and  the 
deep  blue  sky  was  so  calm  and  pure  that  I  doubted 
my  recollections,  and  thought  that  I  had  been  under 
the  influence  of  a  horrible  dream. 

But  I  felt  a  strange  disinclination  to  verify  my 
impressions.  I  went  to  fulfil  my  professional  du- 
ties; and  it  was  not  until  after  I  had  visited  all  tnv 
sick-wards,  and  examined  each  of  my  patients  with 
more  than  my  ordinary  care,  that  I  at  last  went  to 
Dutertre's  room.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  —  no 
answer.  I  opened  it  and  went  in :  his  bed  had  not 
been  disturbed.  I  called  the  nurses  and  questioned 
them :  nobody  had  seen  Lieutenant  Dutertre  since 
the  preceding  evening. 

Bousing  all  my  courage  I  went  to  Castagnac's 
room.  A  rapid  glance  towards  the  window  showed 
me  that  two  squares  of  glass  in  it  were  broken ;  I 
felt  myself  turn  pale,  but  recovered  mv  coolness  as 
quickly  as  I  could.  «  We  had  a  high  wind  last 
night,  Lieutenant,"  I  said. 

lie  was  tranquilly  seated  at  his  table,  his  head 
supported  by  his  hands,  and  making  believe  to  read 
a  book  of  military  exercises.  He  looked  up  with 
his  dull,  ordinary  look.  "  Only  two  windows  blown 
in,"  be  said  ;  "  not  much  harm  done." 

"  This  chamber  appears  to  be  more  exposed  than 
the  others  on  this  side,"  I  said;  "or,  perhaps,  you 
left  it  open  ! " 

There  was  an  almost  imperceptible  contraction  of 
the  old  soldier's  cheeks.  *'  No,  —  it  was  closed,  all 
the  night,"  he  said,  looking  strangely  at  me. 

"  Ah ! "  I  said ;  then  approached  him  to  feel  his 
pulse.    44  And  how  is  your  health  ?  " 

44  I  'm  ail  right,"  he  said. 

44  (iood,"  I  replied ;  44  you  are  decidedly  better,  — 
a  little  agitated  at  this  moment,  but  decidedly  bet- 
ter. In  a  fortnight.  Lieutenant,  you  will  be  yourself 
again,  I  promise.  But  then  you  must  take  care  of 
yourself;  —  no  more  green  poison  ! " 

In  spite  of  the  good-natured  tone  I  assumed,  my 
voice  trembled.  The  old  scoundrel's  hand,  which  I 
held  in  mine,  produced  upon  me  the  same  effect  as 
if  it  had  been  a  serpent's  bead.  I  could  have 
wished  to  fly  from  his  presence.  His  restless  eye 
was  fixed  upon  me,  and  its  glance  filled  me  with 
nameless  horror.    I  contained  myself,  however.  At 


the  moment  of  leaving  him,  I  returned  suddenly,  as 
if  I  had  recollected  something.  11  By  the  by,  Lieu- 
tenant," I  said,  14  did  Dutertre  happen  to  pay  you  a 
visit  last  night?  " 

A  shudder  passed  through  him. 

"Dutertre?" 

•'  Yes ;  he  has  been  out  since  yesterday,  —  nobody 
knows  what  has  become  of  him.    I  suppose  —  " 

44  Nobody  has  been  to  see  me,"  he  said,  in  a  dry 
tone  of  voice ;  44  nobody." 

He  returned  to  bis  book,  and  I  closed  the  door,  as 
convinced  of  his  crime  as  I  was  that  the  sun  was 
shining  in  the  Bky.  Unfortunately  I  had  no  proofs. 
"  If  I  denounce  him,"  I  said  to  myself  on  regaining 
my  room,  "  he  '11  deny  everything  I  may  say,  —  that 
is  evident ;  if  he  denies  it,  what  proof  of  toe  fact* 
can  I  bring  forward  ?  None.  My  own  testimony 
would  not  suffice.  Besides,  crimes  of  this  kind  are 
not  provided  for  by  the  laws.  All  the  odium  of  the 
accusation  would  fall  back  upon  my  own  head,  and 
I  should  have  made  a  terrible  enemy." 

In  consequence  of  these  reflections,  I  determined 
to  wait,  ana  to  watch  Castagnac  without  appearing 
to  do  so,  persuaded  that  he  would  end  in  betraying 
himself.  1  went  to  the  Commandant  of  the  place, 
and  simply  reported  to  him  the  disappearance  of 
Lieutenant  Dutertre. 

On  the  following  day,  some  Arabs  coming  to 
Constantine,  with  their  at*es  laden  with  vegetables, 
said  that  from  the  road  to  Philippeville,  they  had 
seen  a  uniform  hanging  to  the  high  rocks  of  the 
Kasba,  with  birds  of  prey  flying  about  in  hundreds, 
and  filling  the  air  with  their  cries.  They  had  seen 
the  remains  of  Raymond.  It  was  a  task  of  infinite 
difficulty  to  recover  them  by  means  of  ropes  and 
ladders.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  devoted  them- 
selves for  one  or  two  days  to  this  strange  adventure : 
they  made  a  thousand  commentaries  on  the  proba- 
ble circumstances  of  the  event,  then  chatted  on 
some  other  subject,  and  finally  returned  to  their 
dominoes  and  piquet. 

Men  every  day  of  their  lives  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  sudden  death  have  no  great  stores  of  sympathy 
one  for  the  other:  Jacques  dead,  Pierre  replaces 
him;  and  the  regiment  is  immortal,  —  Raymond 
Dutertre's  death  was  soon  forgotten. 

n. 

Mv  position  in  the  midst  of  the  general  indiffer- 
ence was  hard  to  bear;  my  silence  weighed  upon 
me  like  remorse.  The  sight  of  Lieutenant  Castag- 
nac filled  me  with  indignation,  —  a  sort  of  insur- 
mountable repulsion :  the  wan  look,  tho  ironical 
smile  of  the  man,  froze  my  blood.  I  was  sure,  too, 
that  he  watched  me  from  a  distance,  as  if  to  read 
my  inmost  thoughts ;  and  these  furtive  looks  of  his 
did  not  at  all  tend  to  reassure  me  as  to  my  personal 

>  'I f t*t  V 

"  lie  suspects  something,"  I  said  to  myself  ;  "  if  he 
were  sure,  I  should  be  lost;  for  he  is  a  man  that 
would  stick  at  nothing." 

These  ideas  imposed  on  me  an  intolerable  re- 
straint ;  my  labors  suffered  from  it,  and  I  resolved 
to  free  myself  from  my  state  of  incertitude  at  any 
price.  But  how  ?  Providence  came  to  my  aid.  I 
was  leaving  the  hospital  one  afternoon  about  three 
o'clock,  when  the  corporal-nurse  came  to  nie  with  a 
small  sheet  of  paper  which  he  had  found  in  Ray- 
mond's tunic. 

•4  It 's  a  letter  from  a  woman  called  Fatima,"  said 
the  man :  44  it  appears  that  the  creature  bad  tome 
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sort  of  liking  for  Lieutenant  Dutertre,  and  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  see  this  letter." 

The  reading  of  this  letter  filled  me  with  astonish- 
ment ;  it  watt  very  brief,  and  did  little  more  than 
indicate  the  hour  and  the  place  of  a  proposed  meet- 
ing ;  but  what  a  revelation  was  in  the  signature ! 

'*  So  then,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  this  woman,  whose 
name  Castagnac  has  called  out  so  often  in  his  delir- 
ium, really  lives,  —  and  loves  Dutertre  !  Who 
knows  ?  it' was  to  meet  her,  possibly,  that  Raymond 
wanted  me  to  give  him  permission  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital. Yes !  the  letter  is  dated  the  3d  of  July.  It 
must  be  so !  Poor  fellow !  not  being  able  to  leave 
the  hospital  during  the  day,  he  ventured,  during  the 
night,  along  that  terrible  path,  —  and  there  Castag- 
nac awaited  him ! " 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  my  mind,  I 
descended  to  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  the  hos- 
pital was  built,  and  found  myself  in  front  of  a  low 
vault  Of  brick,  open  to  the  wind,  according  to  the 
Oriental  usage.  At  the  back  of  this  vault,  a  cer- 
tain Sidi  Houmaium,  armed  with  a  long  wooden 
ladle,  and  gravely  seated  on  his  haunches,  was  stir- 
ring into  an  earthen  vessel  full  of  boiling  water  the 
perfumed  powder  of  Moka.  It  is  onlv  right  that  I 
should  tell  you  that  I  had  cured  Sidi  Houmaium  of 
a  malignant  skin  disease,  against  which  the  doctors 
of  his  country  had  vainly  employed  all  their  pana- 
ceas and  amulets.  The  good  fellow  showed  me  real 
gratitude  in  return.  All  around  his  botega,  or  coffee- 
shop,  there  was  a  divan  covered  with  cushions,  on 
which  were  seated  five  or  six  Moors,  wearing  the 
red  fez  with  a  tassel  of  blue  silk ;  all  sitting  with 
crossed  legs  and  half-closed  eyes,  the  chibouk  in 
their  lips,  tasting  in  silence  the  aroma  of  the  tobacco 
of  Turkey  and  the  bean  of  Tonquin. 

I  cannot  tell  you  why  the  idea  had  suddenly  come 
into  my  mind  of  consulting  Sidi  Houmaium.  It  was 
one  of  those  strange  impulses  that  are  not  to  be  ex- 
plained, the  causes  of  which  are  untraceable.  I 
entered  the  botcga.vrxth  a  solemn  step,  to  the  great 
bewilderment  of  its  occupants,  and  took  my  place 
on  the  divan.  Sidi  Houmaium,  without  appearing 
to  recognize  me,  came  and  presented  me  with  a 
chibouk  and  a  cup  of  boiling-hot  coffee.  I  sipped 
the  beverage,  puffed  at  the  chibouk ;  time  moved 
slowly,  and  towards  six  o'clock  the  sanctified  voice 
of  the  muetzin  called  the  faithful  to  prayer.  All 
rose,  passing  their  hands  over  their  beards,  and  took 
their  wav  to  the  mosque.    At  last  I  was  alone. 

Sidi  Houmaium  cast  an  uneasy  look  around  him, 
then  came  to  me,  bowed  himself,  and  kissed  my 
hand.  "What  brings  my  lord  the  doctor  to  my 
humble  dwelling  ?  "  he  said.  44  What  can  I  do  to 
be  of  service  to  him  ?  " 

44  I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to  Fatima,"  I  re- 
plied. 

44 Fatima,  the  Moor?" 
44  Yes." 

"My  lord,  in  the  name  of  your  mother,  do  not  go 
near  this  woman  !  " 
"Why  not?" 

44  Because  she  is  the  perdition  of  the  faithful  and 
of  the  infidel,  —  of  all  who  approach  her !  Do  not 
see  hor ! " 

44  Sidi  Houmaium,  my  resolution  is  unshakable. 
If  Fatima  possesses  a  charm  that  destroys,  I  possess 
one  that  preserves ;  if  hers  gives  death,  mine  gives 
life,  youth,  and  beauty.  Tell  her  that,  Sidi  Hou- 
maium. Tell  her  that  the  wrinkles  of  age  vanish 
at  my  approach ;  tell  her  that  were  she  old,  ugly  as 
a  witch,  1  could  charm  away  her  ugliness,  and  make 


her  as  fair  and  fresh  to  look  upon  as  the  new-blown 
lily,  her  lips  rosy  and  perfumed  as  the  queen  of  flow- 
ers, her  teeth  as  pearly  as  those  of  the  young  jackall." 

44  But,  my  lord  doctor,"  cried  the  Mussulman, 
44  Fatima  is  not  old  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  young 
and  beautiful  enough  to  be  the  pride  of  a  sultan ! " 

44 1  know  it ;  but  she  may  become  old.  I  wish  to 
see  her.  Remember,  Sidi  Houmaium,  all  your 
promises  of  service  to  me." 

44  Since  such  is  the  will  of  my  lord,"  replied  Sidi 
Houmaium, 44  return  hither  to-morrow  at  the  same 
hour.  But  let  him  remember  well  what  I  say  to 
him  ;  Fatima  makes  a  shameful  use  of  her  beauty." 

44  Do  not  be  uneasy  on  my  account ;  I  will  not  for- 
get what  you  have  told  me." 

After  presenting  my  hand  to  the  good  man,  I  took 
my  departure  with  the  same  slow  and  majestic  step 
as  that  with  which  I  had  arrived.  You  may  imagine 
how  impatiently  I  awaited  the  hour  of  my  rendezvous 
with  Sidi  Houmaium ;  I  could  not  control  my  impa- 
tience :  a  hundred  times  I  listened  for  the  cry  of  the 
muetzin,  and  even  chatted  with  a  sentinel  to  kill 
time.  At  length  the  verse  of  the  Koran  sounded  in 
the  air,  from  minaret  to  minaret,  over  the  indolent 
city.  I  flew  to  Sidi  Houmaium's,  and  found  the 
worthy  coffee-shop  keeper  closing  his  establishment. 
44  Well  ?"  I  inquired,  out  of  breath. 

44  Fatima  is  waiting  to  see  you,  my  lord,"  replied 
Sidi  Houmaium. 

He  fastened  his  shop,  and  then,  without  further 
explanation  walked  off  ahead  of  me.  As  he  went 
forward  without  once  turning  his  head,  and  with  his 
bernous  almost  sweeping  the  ground,  I  could  hear 
him  reciting  I  know  not  what  litanies,  in  Arabic. 

After  awhile,  quitting  the  high  street,  he  entered 
the 

cannot 

the  gutter,  under  wretched  stalls,  swarm  a  popula- 
tion of  shoemakers,  morocco-embroiderers,  dealers 
in  Indian  spices,  aloes,  dates,  and  rare  perfumes; 
some  going  and  coming  with  an  apathetic  air,  others 
squatted  with  their  legs  crossed  under  them,  dream- 
ing of  heaven  only  knows  what,  in  the  midst  of  an 
atmosphere  of  blue  smoke,  which  escapes  from  their 
mouth  and  nostrils  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Suddenly,  in  one  of  the  innumerable  turnings  of 
the  passage,  Sidi  Houmaium  stopped  before  a  low 
door,  and  raised  the  knocker. 

44 1  shall  want  you  to  come  in  with  me  to  act  as 
interpreter,"  I  said  to  him,  in  a  low  tone. 

44  Fatima  speaks  French,"  he  answered,  without 
turning  his  head. 

At  the  same  moment  the  shining  face  of  a  negress 
appeared  at  a  wicket  in  the  door.  Sidi  Houmaium 
spoke  a  few  words  in  Arabic;  the  door  was  then 
opened,  and  quickly  closed  behind  me,  the  negress 
vanishing  by  a  side-door,  and  Sidi  Houmaium  re- 
maining outside  in  the  passage.  After  I  had  waited 
for  some  minutes,  and  was  beginning  to  grow  impa- 
tient, a  door  on  the  left  opened,  and  the  negress  re- 
appeared, making  me  a  sign  to  follow  her.  I  mounted 
a  few  step,  and  found  myself  in  an  interior  court, 
paved  with  small  China  tiles  in  mosaic.  Several 
doors  opened  into  this  court.  The  negress  led  me 
into  a  low  room  with  open  windows,  furnished  with 
silk  curtains  of  arabesque  pattern.  A  large  amber- 
colored  mat  was  upon  the  floor,  round  the  sides  of 
which  there  were  a  number  of  Persian  cushions; 
the  ceiling  was  ornamented  with  arabesques  of  in- 
terminable fantastic  fruits  and  flowers.  But  that 
which  at  once  attracted  my  attention  wan  Fatima 
herself,  seated  on  a  divan,  her  eyes  veiled  by  long 
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narrow  passage  of  Suma,  in  which  two  persons 
not  walk  abreast.    There,  in  the  black  mire  of 
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black  lashes,  her  upper  lip  slightly  shadowed,  her 
nose  long  and  thin,  and  her  arms  loaded  with  heavy 
bracelets.  For  a  few  moments  the  Moresque  looked 
at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye;  an  arch  smile 
then  half-parted  her  hps. 

44  Come  in.  my  lord  doctor,"  she  said,  boldly ; 
"  Sidi  Houmaium'  told  me  you  were  coming  to  see 
me.  I  know  what  brings  you.  You  are  good  enough 
to  interest  yourself  in  poor  Fatima,  who  is  growing 
old,  for  she  will  soon  be  seventeen.  Seventeen ! 
Yes ;  poor  Fatima  will  soon  want  to  have  the  beauty 
of  her  youth  renewed !  " 

I  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  answer  to  make ; 
1  was  confused ;  but  I  suddenly  remembered  the  ob- 
ject which  had  brought  me. 

"  You  joke  delightfully,  Fatima,"  I  said,  seating 
myself  on  the  divan.  "I  have  heard  your  wit 
praised  not  less  than  your  beauty,  and  I  see  that  it 
was  justly  praised." 

"  Ah,  indeed  ! "  she  said.  "  And  by  whom,  pray  V  " 

"  By  Raymond  Dutertre-" 

"  Raymond ! " 

"  Yes ;  the  young  officer  who  recently  fell  into  the 
abyss  of  the  Rummel.    Your  lover,  Fatima" 

She  opened  her  large  eyes  with  surprise. 

44  Who  told  you  that  he  was  my  lover  ? "  she 
cried,  looking  strangely  at  me ;  "  it  is  false  !  Did 
he  tell  you  so  ?  " 

44  No ;  but  I  know  it.  This  letter  proves  it,  —  this 
letter,  which  you  wrote  to  him,  and  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  death  ;  for  it  was  in  attempting  to  come 
to  vou  in  the  night  that  he  risked  himself  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Kasha,  and  perished  in  the  attempt." 

I  had  hardly  pronounced  these  words  when  tho 
Moresque  rose  abruptly,  her  eyes  glittering  with 
sombre  fire. 

44  I  was  sure  of  it ! "  she  cried.  "  Yes ;  when  the 
negrcss  came  and  told  me  of  what  had  happened,  I 
said  to  her,  4  Aissa,  it  is  he  who  has  done  this,  —  it  is 
he,  the  wretch ! ' "  And  as  I  looked  at  her,  unable 
to  divine  the  meaning  of  her  words,  she  came  to  me, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice,  44  Will  he  die  ?  — do  you 
think  he  will  die  soon  ?  I  should  like  to  see  him 
beheaded ! " 

She  had  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  looked  wildly 
into  my  eves  ;  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  her 
passion-lighted  face. 

44  Of  whom  are  vou  speaking,  Fatima  ?  "  I  said, 
greatly  moved.  14  Explain  yourself;  I  do  not  under- 
stand you." 

44  Of  whom  ?  —  of  Castagnac  !  You  are  the  hos- 
pital doctor,  —  give  him  poison  !  He  is  a  villain.  I 
knew  that  be  had  a  grudge  against  the  young  man, 
and  I  refused  to  lure  him ;  but  Castagnac  threatened 
to  come  from  the  hospital,  and  to  beat  me  if  I  did 
not  obey  him  in  writing  that  letter.  See !  —  here  is 
the  letter  he  wrote  to  me." 

I  will  not  shock  you  by  repeating  all  that  Fatima 
told  mc  of  Castagnac,  —  how,  after  betraying  her,  he 
had  brutally  ill-treated,  and  occasionally  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  beat  her.  I  left  the  Moresque's  bouse 
with  a  heavy  heart.  Sidi  Houmaium  was  awaiting 
me  in  the  passage,  and  we  wound  our  tortuous  way 
back  to  the  spot  whence  we  had  started. 

44  Take  care,  my  lord  doctor,"  said  the  worthy 
fellow,  looking  at  me  from  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
44  the  Angel  of  Evil  is  hovering  over  your  head ! "  I 
shook  his  hand,  and  bade  him  fear  nothing. 

My  resolution  was  taken.  Without  losing  a  mo- 
ment I  entered  the  hospital,  and  knocked  at  Cas- 
tagnac's  door. 

44  Come  in ! "  he  cried. 


The  expression  of  my  face  must  have  told  him 
that  I  came  for  no  good  "to  him  ;  for  the  moment  he 
saw  me  enter,  he  rose  as  if  he  were  stupefied. 

44  O !  —  is  it  you  ?  "  be  stammered,  putting  on  a 
forced  and  sickly  smile ;  44 1  did  not  expect  to  see 
you."  The  only  answer  I  made  was  to  show  him 
the  letter  he  had  written  to  Fatima. 

He  turned  pale  ;  and  after  looking  at  the  letter 
for  several  moments,  would  have  sprung  upon  me : 
but  I  stopped  him. 

44  If  you  move  another  step,"  I  said,  putting  mv 
hand  to  ray  sword,  44 1  '11  kill  you  like  a  dog !  You 
are  a  scoundrel !  You  have  murdered  Dutertre !  I 
was  in  the  dissecting-room  below,  and  heard  all.  Do 
not  deny  it  Your  conduct  towards  this  unfortunate 
woman  is  odious.  Listen !  I  might  give  you  up  to 
justice ;  but  your  dishonor  would  redound  upon  us 
all.  If  you  have  any  courage  left,  destroy  yourself. 
I  will  give  you  till  to-morrow ;  to-morrow,  at  seven 
o'clock,  if  I  find  you  living,  I  will  myself  drag  you 
before  the  commandant" 

I  left  him  without  waiting  for  any  answer,  and 
hastened  to  give  orders  to  the  sentinel  to  prevent 
Lieutenant  Castagnac  from  leaving  the  hospital  on 
any  pretext.  I  gave  the  same  order  to  all  the  at- 
tendants, and  made  them  responsible  for  any  negli- 
gence or  weakness.  1  then  took  my  way'  to  the 
place  where  I  was  accustomed  to  dine,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  ;  I  was  gayer  than  usual,  indeed,  and 
sat  at  table  till  past  eight  o'clock.  Since  Cas- 
tagnac's  crime  had  been  materially  proved  to  me,  I 
felt  pitiless ;  Raymond  cried  to  me  for  vengeance, 
and  I  was  determined  that  he  should  not  cry  in 
vain. 

After  leaving  the  dinner-table,  I  went  to  a  rosin- 
seller  and  bought  a  large  torch,  such  as  our  spahis 
earn*  on  the  occasion  of  their  night-fetes.  I  then 
went  back  to  the  hospital,  and  directly  descended  to 
the  dissecting-room,  taking  care  to  double-lock  the 
door  after  me.  The  voice  of  the  muetzin  announced 
the  tenth  hour,  the  mosques  were  deserted,  the 
night  was  profoundly  dark. 

I  seated  myself  before  one  of  the  windows,  breath- 
ing the  mild  gusts  of  wind,  and  giving  myself  up  to 
the  reveries  which  had  always  been  so  dear  to  me. 
How  much  suffering,  how  many  inquietudes,  I  had 
gone  through  during  the  past  fortnight !  I  had 
endured  nothing  like  it  during  the  whole  of  my 
previous  existence;  and  I  now  feel  as  if  I  had 
escaped  from  the  claws  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  and 
was  enjoying  the  first  taste  of  my  reconquered 
liberty. 

Time  passed  thus ;  the  patrol  had  already  twice 
relieved  the  sentinels,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the 
sound  of  rapid  but  stealthy  steps  on  the  stairs,  — 
then  a  knock  at  the  door.  I  made  no  answer.  A 
febrile  hand  groped  for  the  key.  44  It  is  Castagnac ! " 
I  said  to  myself,  while  my  blood  ran  cold. 

At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  seconds,  a  voice  cried : 
44  Open  the  door  ! "  I  was  not  deceived  ;  it  was  he. 
He  listened  for  a  while,  and  then  tried  to  force  open 
the  heavy  oaken  door. 

A  short  silence  followed,  then  a  second  attempt 
I  kept  myself  motionless,  and  held  my  breath. 
Something  fell  upon  the  step,  and  then  I  heard  the 
sound  of  retreating  feet.  I  had  escaped  death. 
But  what  would  he  do  next  ?  For  fear  of  a  new 
and  more  violent  attempt  to  burst  open  the  d*or,  I 
drew  the  two  heavy  iron  bolts  with  which  it  was 
furnished. 

I  then  went  back  to  the  window,  whither  a 
strange  and  alarming  sound  had  attracted  me.  I 
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ooked  cautiously  out.  A  shadow  was  moving  in 
he  darkness  along  the  ledge  from  which  poor  Du- 
ertre  had  gone  to  destruction.  The  moon  had 
•isen  on  the  side  of  the  city,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
lospital  was  thrown  broadly  over  the  abyss  ;  but  I 
lad  no  doubt  that  the  form  moving  towards  the 
window  at  which  I  was  standing  was  that  of  Cas- 
iagnac,  of  whose  murderous  intentions  also  I  had  no 
doubt. 

Peering  through  the  darkness,  I  saw  that  the  would- 
be  murderer  was  advancing  with  his  baek  pressed 
against  the  wall,  the  abyss  invisible  in  the  darkness 
before  him.  He  moved  slowly  and  with  all  possible 
precaution.  I  shouted  to  him'the  death-cry :  ••  Ray- 
mond, where  arc  you  going  ?  " 

But  whether  it  was  that  he  was  prepared  for 
whatever  mi^ht  happen,  or  that  he  had  more  sang- 
froid than  his  victim,  the  wretch  only  answered  by 
a  mocking  laugh. 

"  You  are  there,  then,  —  as  I  snspeeted,  —  Poo- 
tor  !  Wait  a  bit ;  1  '11  come  round  the  other  way. 
We  have  a  little  account  to  settle." 

I  lit  my  torch,  and  held  it  over  the  precipice. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  I  cried ;  "  look  down  at  your 
grave ! " 

The  immense  shelves  of  the  abyss,  with  their 
black  shining  rocks  heaped  into  wild  shaj»es,  were 
illuminated  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  It  made 
even  me  giddv  to  look  at,  and  I  shrank  back  from 
the  sight.  B"ut  he,  —  ho  was  separated  from  the 
gulf  only  by  the  length  of  a  crick,  —  with  what  ter- 
ror must  he  have  been  struck  ! 

His  knees  bent  under  him,  —  his  hands  clutched 
at  the  wall.  I  held  out  my  torch  once  more.  An 
enormous  l>at,  driven  away  by  the  light,  took  wing 
and*  wheeled  in  dismal  circles  around  the  flame ;  and 
far,  far  down,  the  waves  of  the  Rtunmcl  glittered  in 
the  immensity.  "  Mercy  !  "  cried  the  wretch,  in  a 
broken  voice.    u  Mer  —  " 

I  had  not  courage  to  prolong  his  agony,  but  threw 
the  blazing  torch  out  into  the  black  abyss.  How 
slowly  it  seemed  to  sink  into  the  depths  below  !  — 
down  !  —  down !  But  before  its  (lame  was  extin- 
guished in  the  river,  a  dark  shadow  for  a  moment 
came  between  it  and  my  sight,  —  and  I  knew  that 
justice  was  done. 

On  leaving  the  dissecting-room,  my  foot  struck 
against  something  on  the  stairs.  It  was  my  own 
sword,  with  which  Castagnac,  with  his  habitual  per- 
fidy, had  intended  to  kill  me ;  in  this  way  thinking 
to  make  it  apjiear  that  I  had  committed  suicide.  As 
I  had  expected  to  find,  the  door  of  ray  room  had 
been  broken  open  ;  my  bed  had  been  turned  over, 
my  papers  scattered  about  He  had  plainly  deter- 
mined to  rob  as  well  as  murder  me.  This  discoverv 
completely  removed  from  my  mind  the  feeling  of  in- 
voluntary pity  with  which  the  wretch's  terrible  end 
had  inspired  me. 


WHY  DID  HE  DO  IT  ? 

Thk  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  delightful  Twice  Told  Tales,  may  bear 
in  mind  a  curious  little  sketch  inclnded  among 
them,  and  called  Wakefield.  "In  some  old  mag- 
azine or  newspaper,"  wrote  Hawthorne,  "  I  rec- 
ollect a  story,  tobl  as  truth,  of  a  man  —  let  us  call 
him  Wakefield  —  who  absented  himself  for  a  long 
time  from  his  wife."  The  fact,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  thus  abstractly  stated,  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  of  an  uncommon  kind,  nor,  without  a  proper  dis- 
tinction of  circumstances,  to  be  condemned  either 


as  naughty  or  nonsensical.  The  case  in  question, 
however,  he  considered  to  be,  though  far  from  the 
most  aggravated,  yet  perhaps  the  strangest  record  of 
marital  delinquency,  and,  moreover,  as  remarkable 
a  freak  as  could  be  found  in  the  whole  list  of  human 
oddities. 

The  story  referred  to  was  first  published  in  the 
year  1818,  in  a  book  called  Political  and  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  his  Qwn  Time,  by  Doctor  William 
King,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall.  Oxon.  Doctor 
King's  Anecdotes,  it  may  be  noted,  are  chiefly 
memorable  from  the  fact  that  they  contain  an  inter- 
esting record  of  the  secret  visit  to  I^ondon  paid  by 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  in  the  month 
of  September,  I  "50,  and  his  presence  in  the  house 
of  Lady  Primrose,  where,  indeed.  Doctor  King  had 
an  interview  with  him.  In  another  portion  of  his 
book  the  cloctor  tells  the  story  of  "  the  man  who  ab- 
sented himself  for  a  long  time  from  his  wife  "  ;  this 
man  not  having  any  real  right  to  the  cognomen  of 
Wakefield  with  which  Hawthorne  endowed  him  :  for 
his  proper  name  was  Howe.  We  will  proceed  to 
put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  they  are  set  forth  by  Doctor  King. 

Mr.  Howe  is  described  as  a  sensible,  well-natured 
man,  with  an  estate  of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  united  to  a  young  lady  of  agreeable 
person  and  manners,  and  in  every  respect  an  excel- 
lent wife,  who  came  of  a  good  family  iu  the  West 
of  England,  and  whose  maiden  name  was  Mallet. 
Two  children  were  born  of  this  marriage,  neither 
of  whom,  however,  lived  to  attain  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Doctor  King  seems  to  have  known  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howe  about  the  year  1  70t». 

We  pause  a  moment  to  state  that  the  Doctor's 
Anecdotes  were  not  published  until  long  after 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1763.  They  were 
written,  nevertheless,  it  is  evident,  with  a  view  to 
publication.  In  a  preface  he  states  that  he  was  in 
his  seventy-sixth  year  at  the  time  of  his  jotting 
down  the  notes,  memoranda,  and  detached  pieces 
which  constitute  his  book.  Most  of  the  Anecdotes, 
be  affirmed,  were  derived  from  his  own  knowledge ; 
the  rest  were  related  to  him  by  friends,  upon  whose 
honor  and  veracity  he  could  depend. 

The  Howes  lived  in  a  house  in  Jermyn  Street, 
near  St.  James's  Church.  They  had  been  married 
some  seven  or  eight  years,  and  were  generally  re- 
garded as  a  very  happy  and  comfortable  couple. 
One  morning  Mr.  Howe  rose  early,  and  informed  his 
wife  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  as  far  as  the  Tower 
to  transact  some  particular  business.  At  noon  the 
same  day,  Mrs.  Howe  received  a  note  from  her  hus- 
band, apprising  her  that  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  starting  for  Holland  forthwith,  and  that  he  should 
probably  be  absent  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The 
month  passed  ;  two  months,  —  then  three  months,  — 
but  no  tidings  were  received  from  Mr.  Howe.  His 
wife  grew  seriously  alarmed.  She  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  his  absence.  His  silence 
was  still  more  inexplicable.  She  could  only  imagine 
that  his  abrupt  departure  might  be  due  to  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  It  was  possi  ble,  of  course  —  though 
from  nothing  he  had  ever  said  was  she  justified  in 
such  a  suspicion  —  that  he  had,  unknown  to  her, 
contracted  some  large  debt,  or  incurred  some  serious 
liability,  and  had  fled  the  country  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  his  difficulties. 

For  some  time,  in  addition  to  her  alarm  at  his 
absence,  she  lived  in  a  fever  of  apprehension  of  the 
demands  of  creditors,  of  seizures,  executions,  etc. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  happened  to  trouble  her. 
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As  time  went  on  it  was  thought  advisable  to  inquire 
into  the  position  of  Mr.  Howe's  affairs.  His  estate 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  free  and  unencumbered. 
Not  only  that,  all  the  bills  of  the  tradespeople  with 
whom  hie  had  ever  had  any  dealings  were  found  to 
have  been  paid  up  to  the  time  of  nis  going  away, 
and  among  his  papers  were  discovered  formal  re- 
ceipts and  discharges  from  all  persons  with  whom  be 
had  had  any  kind  of  monetary  transactions.  The 
months  grew  to  years,  yet  still  came  no  news  of 
missing  Mr.  Howe.  His  wife  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  apply  for  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  to 
procure  a  proper  settlement  of  her  husband's  estate, 
and  a  provision  for  herself  out  of  it  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  under  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he 
was  alive  or  dead.  By  and  by  the  poor  woman 
was  to  be  6till  more  sharply  tried.  Her  children 
drooped  and  faded,  and  at  last  were  taken  from  her. 
She  then  — left  entirely  alone — thought  proper  to 
reduce  the  number  of  her  servants,  and  her  house- 
keeping expenses.  She  removed  from  Germyn 
Street,  and  became  the  tenant  of  a  much  smaller 
house  in  Brewur  Street,  Golden  Square. 

Seventeen  years  had  passed  away.  Mrs.  Howe 
had  long  since  mourned  her  husband  as  dead,  and 
forever  lost  to  her.  Late  one  evening,  while  she 
was  at  supper  with  certain  of  her  friends  and  rela- 
tions, —  Dr.  Rose,  a  physician  who  had  married  her 
sister,  being  of  the  company,  —  there  was  brought 
in  and  handed  to  her  a  letter,  the  writer  of  which, 
not  subscribing  his  name,  requested  her  to  grant 
him  the  favor  of  a  meeting  upon  :  'us  following  even- 
ing in  Birdcage  Walk,  St.  Janu  s  Park.  When 
she  had  read  the  note,  Mrs.  Howe,  somewhat  puz- 
zled by  the  nature  of  its  contents,  passed  it  on  to 
Doctor  Rose,  as  she  said  with  a  laugh,  "  You  see, 
brother,  old  as  I  am  I  have  yet  found  an  admirer." 
Doctor  Rose  examined  the  note.  His  faee  assumed 
a  very  grave  expression.  Then,  after  carefully 
studying  the  missive  for  some  minutes,  he  announced 
his  conviction  that  he  knew  the  handwriting.  He 
was  persuaded  the  letter  was  written  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Howe.  The  company  were  greatly 
astounded.  Mrs.  Howe  was  so  much  alarmed  and 
affected  that  she  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit. 
Upon  her  recovery,  however,  shortly  afterwards,  it 
was  resolved  that  she  should,  at  all  events,  attend 
the  proposed  appointment  in  company  with  Doctor 
Rose  and  his  wife,  and  the  other  ladies  and  gentle- 
men then  present. 

On  the  following  evening,  therefore,  attended  by 
her  friends,  Mrs.  Howe  presented  herself  in  Bird- 
cage Walk.  The  little  party  had  not  been  at  the 
appointed  place  more  than  five  minutes  when  a 
stranger  approached  them,  lifting  his  hat  and  bow- 
ing politely.  lie  was  at  once  recognized.  He  was  I 
certainly  Mr.  Howe.  He  embraced  his  wife,  offered 
her  lu's  arm,  walked  home  with  her,  and  the  reunited 
couple  lived  together  in  great  harmony  up  to  the 
day  of  Howe's  death,  which  did  not  happen  until 
many  years  afterwards. 

What  had  he  been  doing?  where  had  he  been 
hidden  during  the  long  period  of  separation  V 

He  had,  it  appeared,  never  quitted  London.  On 
his  abrupt  departure  from  Jermyn  Street  he  had  re- 
paired to  an  obscure  lodging-house  in  a  small  street 
in  Westminster,  and  there  had  hired  a  room  at  the 
modest  rental  of  five  or  six  shillings  a  week. 
Changing  his  name  and  disguising  himself  in  a 
black  wig  —  for  he  was  a  man  of  fair  complexion  — 
he  had  remained  in  this  secret  retreat  (luring  the 
whole  time  of  his  absence  from  his  wife.  Fre- 


quenting a  little  coffee-house  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  lodgings,  he  had  enjoyed  the  curious  pleasure  of 
reading  in  the  journals  the  progress  through  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Act  which  his  wife  had  applied  for  in 
order,  on  the  supposition  of  his  death,  to  obtain  a 
legal  settlement  of  his  affairs ;  yet  he  had  not  been 
tempted  even  then  to  reveal  the  fact  that  he  still 
existed. 

Further  than  this,  Howe  had  contrived  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  one  Mr.  Salt,  a  corn-chandler, 
who  lived  in  Brewer  Street,  in  a  house  opposite  to 
that  occupied  by  Mrs.  Howe.  At  length  he  came  to 
be  on  such  frieudly  terms  with  Salt,  that  he  usually 
dined  with  him  in  Brewer  Street  once  or  twice  a 
week.  From  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which 
they  dined,  it  was  not  difficult  to  look  into  Mrs. 
Howe's  parlor,  where  she  generally  sat  and  received 
her  friends.  Salt,  who  all  the  time  believed  that 
his  guest  was  a  bachelor,  frequently  recommended 
him  to  pay  his  addresses  to  his  own  wife,  describing 
Mrs.  Howe  as  a  well-to-do  widow,  and  in  every  re- 
spect a  suitable  match.  For  seven  years  before 
llowe  disclosed  himself  he  was  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending service  every  Sunday  at  St.  James's  Church, 
and  from  his  seat  in  Mr.  Salt's  pew  he  obtained  a 
view  of  his  wife,  though  he  could  not  easily  be  seen 
by  her. 

The  real  cause  of  his  most  extraordinary  conduct 
Howe  would  never  confess,  even  to  his  most  intimate 
friends.  Dr.  Rose  was  of  opinion  that  Howe  would 
never  have  returned  to  his  wife  at  all,  if  he  had  not 
been,  as  it  were,  starved  into  surrender  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  means.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
took  with  him,  on  his  leaving  Mrs.  Howe,  a  sura  of 
about  two  thousand  pounds ;  and  that  living  in  a 
very  frugal  manner,  he  managed  to  sulaist  upon  this 
during  the  whole  period  of  bis  absence,  his  store  de- 
creasing every  day  as  it  became  necessary  to  supply 
his  recurring  wants.  Earning  nothing,  as  his  purse 
shrank,  he  was  compelled  to  choose  between  starva- 
tion anil  return  to  hit  wife.  He  chose  the  hitter 
alternative,  after  a  struggle,  perhaps,  and  some  sub- 
mission to  the  first  approach  of  privation.  Yet  at 
any  time  during  his  seventeen  years'  seclusion,  it 
had  been  open  to  him  to  quit  his  obscure  lodging 
and  solitary  life  in  Westminster,  and  share  the 
comparative  affluence  and  comfortable  home  of 
his  wife. 

There  is  no  hint  that  anything  like  incompatibil- 
ity of  temper  had  been  the  cause  of  Howe's  aban- 
donment of  his  spouse  in  so  strange  a  way,  and  for 
so  protracted  a  period.  Reluctant  as  he  had  been 
to  return,  yet  that  step  once  taken  Howe  would  not 
appear  to  have  repented  it.  He  never  regarded 
Mrs.  Howe  as  a  shrew,  to  be  dreaded  and  avoided, 
but  much  rather  as  a  good  wife  to  l>e  cherished 
and  loved.  Doctor  King  relates  that  he  had  seen 
Howe  after  his  return  addressing  his  wife  quite 
in  the  language  of  a  young  bridegroom  ;  and  the 
Doctor  had  been  assured  by  some  of  the  most  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  married  couple,  that  the  hus- 
band treated  his  spouse  during  the  remainder  of 
their  joint  lives  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  af- 
fection. But,  of  course,  the  inquiry  is  inevitable, 
If  he  was  so  fond  of  her,  why  did  he  treat  her  so 
cruelly  ? 

Any  explanation  of  the  matter  can  only  be  of  a 
conjectural  kind.  It  is  ]H»sible  that  the  wife,  un- 
known to  herself,  had  in  some  way  offended  or 
roused  the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  though  lie  never 
afterwards  thought  it  worth  while  to  own  as  much, 
and  that  with  the  view  of  punishing  by  frightening 
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her,  be  first  schemed  to  absent  himself  for  a  short 
time  from  his  home.  The  plan  in  its  inception  was 
easy  enough,  but  how  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  was  another  and  a  more  difficult  matter 
to  manage,  because  bis  return,  while  his  absence 
was  still  a  cause  of  uneasiness  and  surprise,  must 
necessarily  involve  explanation  or  justification  more 
or  less  explicit  and  complete-  He  kept  on  postpon- 
ing, therefore,  his  return,  until  the  exhaustion  of 
his  resources  made  postponement  no  longer  possible. 
After  his  seventeen  years'  absence  he  must  have 
seemed  to  his  wife  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  stran- 
ger, of  whom  it  was  not  easy  to  demand  explanation, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  course.  lie  was  not  the  same 
to  her  as  a  husband  from  whom  she  had  recently 
been  parted.  She  had  become  resigned  and  recon- 
ciled in  a  great  measure  to  his  disappearance,  and 
the  extent  of  her  surprise  at  his  return  would,  for  a 
time,  at  any  rate,  absorb  every  other  feeling.  Yet, 
be  sure,  that  afterwards,  and  to  the  end  of  her  days, 
Mrs.  Howe,  —  if  she  shrunk  from  questioning  him, — 
was  nevertheless  always  wondering  within  herself 
why  her  husband  had  quitted  her. 

He  was  not  in  debt,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  was  involved  in  any  trouble  of 
a  political  kind,  or  he  would  surely  have  quitted  the 
country  or  hidden  himself  far  more  completely  from 
the  eyes  of  his  fellows.  Indeed,  day  after  day  he 
must  have  been  in  extreme  danger  of  his  secret  be- 
ing discovered.  He  was  forever  haunting  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  his  wife  resided,  —  as  though  cu- 
rious to  know  how  she  bore  his  absence,  —  how  she 
supported  her  widowed  condition ;  whether,  by  her 
conduct  under  her  aflliction,  she  gave  proof  of  her 
worthiness  to  bear  his  name,  of  her  title  to  the  love 
he  had  once  felt,  or  professed  to  feel  for  her.  Yet, 
for  long  years,  Mrs.  Howe  endured  this  inspection,  — 
patiently  as  Penelope :  her  Ulysses  contemplating 
her  the  while,  —  with  this  difference,  that  although 
disguised,  he  had  never  wandered.  He  had  been 
absent  most  inglorious!)',  —  hiding  himself,  for  no 
known  reason,  but  a  few  streets  off.  If  she  had 
beaten  him  well  on  his  return,  who  could  have 
blamed  her  ?  Who  (except,  perhaps,  her  husband) 
would  not  have  forgiven  her  ?  He  had  been  guilty 
of  wanton  cruelty,  and  deserved  punishment  of  a 
condign  kind. 

Hawthorne  imagines  the  man  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  curious  selfishness,  rusting  in  his  inactive 
mind,  —  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  vanity,  of  a  disposition 
to  craft,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  his  going  away, 
had  seldom  produced  more  positive  effects  than  the 
keeping  of  petty  secrets  hardly  worth  revealing. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  people  much  en- 
amored of  a  mystery  for  its  own  sake,  —  prone  to  set 
value  upon  a  secret  simply  because  it  is  a  secret,  and 
without  any  regard  to  its  intrinsic  worth  ;  just  as  the 
thieving  magpie  in  the  old  story  hid  the  silver  spoons, 
—  not  because  the  spoons  could  be  of  the  slightest 
use  to  it,  but  because  its  mischievous  propensities 
found  pleasure  in  hiding  away  all  sorta  of  things. 
Mr.  Howe  may  have  been  a  man  of  this  kind ;  it 
may  have  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him  to  reflect 
that  he  had  securely  hidden  himself  away  from  his 
wife  and  his  friends. 

It  may  be  that  the  man  was  slightly  mad.  Over- 
indulgence in  a  crotchet  may  land  many  a  man  in 
an  absolute  craze.  And  those  who  are  addicted  to 
sowing  whims  should  be  counselled  to  take  heed 
lest,  as  a  consequence,  they  reap  manias.  Yet.  if 
Howe  was  mad,  there  was  certainly  method  in  his 
madness,  and  it  endured  for  seventeen  years. 


STONE  EDGE. 

CHAPTER  VI.  —  SCIENTIFIC  AND  ANTIQUARIAN. 

It  was  towards  evening  a  few  days  after,  and 
Cassie  was  feeding  the  chickens,  and  gazing  absently 
at  her  father's  retreating  back  as  he  passed  out  of 
the  farm-yard,  when  she  suddenly  heard  a  low 
whistle,  and  saw  Roland  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  cow- 
shed opposite  eagerly  watching  her.  In  another 
moment  he  had  rushed  out  from  bis  hiding-place, 
caught  hold  of  her,  drawn  her  in  among  the  stacks, 
and  was  kissing  her  behind  their  friendly  shelter. 

"  What  a  time  it  is  sin'  I  have  a  see'd  thee,"  said 
be ;  "  but  mv  feythcr  wouldna  let  me  stir,  —  he 
watches  me  tike  a  cat  does  a  moos.  He  lets  me  go 
a  bit,  and  then 's  down  wi*  his  foot  on  me  happen  I 
go  a  good  yard  out  o'  th'  town.  I  shouldna  ha'  got 
here  to  year,  but  he  sent  ma  wi'  a  message  to  Amos 
Young,  and  I  chanced  on  un  at  the  turn  o'  th'  road, 
and  so  nipped  up  the  nob." 

"  My  feyther 's  altogether  as  savage  wi*  thee  and 
thine,"  answered  she.  "  What  would  he  do  an  he 
were  to  see  thee  here  ?  He  says  thy  feyther  tclled 
un  as  how  there  were  a  lass  wi'  money  down  to  her 
portion,  as  he  were  a  keepin'  on  wi*  a  long  sight  o' 
time  back  for  thee,"  said  Cassie,  looking  shyly  and 
anxiously  into  his  face. 

Roland  whistled  incredulously.  44  I  dunna  know 
o*  any  lass  as  is  a  waitin'  for  me,  but  I  know  the  lass 
as  I 'm  a  waitin'  for,"  he  went  on,  putting  his  arm 
round  her. 

44  How  long  wilt  thou  wait,  dearie  ?  "  said  she, 
with  a  shy  smile.  "  Thou  Vt  not  a  good  one  at 
waiting  at  all,  I  take  it-  My  feyther's  back  were 
scarce  turned  afore  thou  whistled,  —  an  he 'd  a  come 
back  where  would  we  ha'  been  ?  " 

44  Dost  thou  wish  I  should  be  pleased  to  wait  for 
thee  ?  But  I 'd  bided  there  a  smattish  while  i'  th' 
cowshed  afore  tbou  seed'st  me ;  —  a  mortal  long 
while,"  he  repeated,  energetically. 

44  A  cock's  stride,  as  folks  say,"  answered  she, 
laughing,  as  she  pointed  to  the  big  cock  who  had 
followed  them  among  the  corn-ricks.  44  It  makes 
believe  as  it  takes  a  long  step,  and  'taint  nothink  at 
all !  I  take  it  thou  *Bt  but  a  make-believe  too,  Ro- 
land," said  she,  fondly, 44  when  thou  say  'st  an  thee  '11 
bide  any  time  for  me.  Tbou  It  forget  me  afore  I 
shall  thee,  wi*  all  this  coil  o'  troubles." 

It  took  so  long  for  Roland  to  rebut  these  calum- 
nies and  to  prove  his  unalterable  faith,  that  the 
gloaming  fell,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her  before 
the  subject  was  half  over. 

44 1  bavena  said  half  o'  what  I 'd  a  got  to  tell  thee 
nayther,"  he  ended,  sorrowfully. 

There  was  a  light  in  Cassie's  face  as  she  came  into 
the  house  that  told  only  too  plainly  what  had  been 
taking  place  outside.  Lydia  shook  her  head  lov- 
ingly at  her. 

44  Thee  must  tell  un  not  to  come  again,  dearie. 
An  thee  feyther  finds  un  he  'U  be  that  mad  angry 
he  '11  half  kill  us  all.  Bid  Roland  bide  awhile,  till 
this  storm-time  be  overpast.  Mebbe  thee  aunt  will 
do  summut  for  him  whiles,  by  nows  and  thens." 

As  Roland  came  out  of  the  farm-yard  gate,  with 
eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head  instead  of  in  front,  he 
fell  full  upon  old  Ashford,  who  had  returned  home 
earlier  than  usual.  The  height  to  which  the  un- 
tamed passions  of  those  who  habitually  yield  to  them 
can  reach,  the  effect  of  irresponsible  power  and  un- 
checked temper  in  secluded  places  where  public 
opinion  does  not  come,  is  something  terrible.  When 
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men  live  in  communities  they  are  forced  to  give  and 
take,  and  education  and  civilization,  though  they  do 
not  do  much  for  us,  teach  us  at  least  to  restrain,  or 
at  the  worst  disguise  their  violence.  The  horror  in- 
spired by  the  deeds  of  the  feudal  lords  in  France 
snow  to  what  this  sometimes  amounted.  The  wild- 
beast  state  of  fury  to  which  Henry  VIII.  was  said 
occasionally  to  have  been  roused,  has  few  modern 
equivalents ;  though  there  was  a  great  official  not 
long  ago  who  has  been  seen  to  sweep  the  table-cover 
of  a  drawing-room  on  to  the  floor,  breaking  and  de- 
stroying its  miscellaneous  contents,  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
at  one  tell  swoop. 

Ashford's  fury  was  fearful  to  witness.  After  vent- 
ing his  passion  upon  Roland,  he  turned  into  the 
house,  knocking  down  the  chairs  as  he  passed,  up- 
setting the  tea-table  in  his  blind  rage,  and  striking 
at  the  women,  who  slunk  terrified  away.  "  O,  mas- 
ter, remember  the  baby,"  said  poor  Lydia,  pitifully, 
but  the  appeal  only  seemed  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame ; 
while  Roland,  who  felt  that  his  ill-timed  visit  was 
the  cause  of  all,  hovered  round  the  door,  not  dar- 
ing to  go  in,  lest  it  should  aggravate  matters.  The 
noise  at  last  brought  up  German. 

"  Is  there  nowt  to  be  done  to  bring  him  out  ?  " 
said  Roland,  seizing  him  by  the  arm  in  a  great 
state  of  agitation.  44  Hearken,  it 's  all  one  as  if  he 
were  mad." 

"  Turn  the  pigs  into  the  potatoes,  or  the  barley 
mead  'a  best,  —  it  ain't  sheared  yet,"  said  German, 
readily.  "  I 've  ony  just  shut  to  the  gate.  Feyther 
left  it  open,  and  the  pigs  is  a'  in  the  lane  handy." 
And  while  Roland  ran  off  to  make  good  the  fact, 
German  walked  in  at  the  door  and  said,  without 
raising  his  voice,  — 

14  Feyther,  the  pigs  is  in  the  barley  mead,  a  doin' 
no  end  o*  damage,  and  I  canna  get  'uui  out  wi'  out 
you." 

The  first  effect  of  the  interruption  was  only  to 
divert  the  stream  of  wrath  on  German's  head  ;  but 
in  a  few  minutes  the  old  man  hurried  off,  and  the 
excitement  and  fatigue  of  the  pig-hunt  created  such 
a  diversion,  that  when  he  came  back  out  of  breath 
it  was  just  possible  for  Lydia  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  the  crime  should  not  happen  again, 
though  his  savage  ill-humor  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing made  all  communication  like  walking  on  live 
coals. 

The  next  day  he  was  "  down  "  in  a  tremendous  fit 
of  rheumatic  gout.  Whether  the  fit  of  passion 
brought  on  illness,  or  the  illness  the  passion,  the  wo- 
men had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  his  temper  was  ter- 
rible to  bear.  They  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with 
him,  when  one  evening  old  Nanny  the  carrier  came 
in  at  the  door.  Nanny  Elmes  was  an  important  in- 
stitution. Outwardly  she  was  only  a  hale,  wiry 
little  old  woman,  who  carried  about  a  basket  con- 
taining tapes,  buttons,  needles,  and  pins,  and  such 
small  ware ;  but  in  fact  the  functions  of  post-office, 
electric  telegraph,  railroad,  and  shop,  culminated  in 
her.  As  writing  was  a  rare  accomplishment,  com- 
munication was  chiefly  verbal  in  the  district,  and 
generally  passed  through  Nanny,  who  never  forgot 
or  mistook  anything.  But  then  she  had  the  great 
advantage  of  not  being  able  to  read  and  write  :  and 
what  says  Plato  ?  "  Write  nothing,  for  what  has 
once  been  written  is  sure  to  disappear  from  the 
memory."  And  Mrs.  Elmes  (no  mean  authority) 
agreed  entirely  with  Plato,  and  always  held  up  to 
scorn  "them  as  trusted  to  their  finner-ends  ithstcad 
of  to  their  brains."  I  wish  among  the  scores  of  es- 
says on  the  "  advantages  of  education  "  some  one 


would  write  on  the  evils  attached  to  reading  and 
writing:  how  memory  decays  and  independent 
thought  diminishes  under  its  baneful  influences. 
The  difficulties  and  expense  of  writing  with  a  waxen 
tablet  and  a  style,  or  whatever  Mr.  Grote  may  set- 
tle was  the  custom,  must  have  prevented  most 
Greeks  from  infringing  Plato's  precept;  and  the 
population  generally  of  Athens  evidently  trusted  to 
talk  for  their  information,  and  memory  ibr  its  reten- 
tion :  yet  no  one  ever  denied  the  intelligence  and 
high  culture  of  that  sharp-witted  people.  Nanny 
Elmes  was  so  far  like  an  old  Greek  (a  Rhapsodist 
shall  we  say  V)  that  her  memory  seemed  able  to  con- 
tain anything  she  gave  it  to  keep,  and  that  she  went 
from  house  to  bouse,  always  welcome  to  her  bite 
and  sup,  and  a  warm  greeting  besides,  bearing  to 
all  who  chose,  in  a  poetical  though  not  perhajw  ex- 
actly rhythmical  form,  the  news  of  the  district,  the 
"  hauts  faits "  of  the  community.  How  Tommy 
Young,  working  at  a  mine  of  his  own  sinking  in  the 
"  king's  field "  *  of  the  mountain  opposite,  had 
smoked  out  Sammy  Goodale,  who  had  been  brought 
"  to  grass  "  for  dead  ;  the  said  Tommy  having  sus- 
pected Sammy  of  hitting  on  his  own  particular  vein 
of  lead  ore,  and  after  all  "it  were  only  a  working 
of  the  old  man  " ;  the  mysterious  miner  of  the  an- 
cient times.  How  the  quarrymen  had  set  fire  to  a 
"  blast "  a  bit  too  soon,  and  poor  Willy,  who  was 
weakly,  would  surely  have  been  killed,  an  his  uncle 
had  n't  rushed  forward  and  dragged  him  out.  though 
his  own  leg  were  broken  by  a  big  stone.  And  these 
things  are  much  more  graphic  as  given  by  word  of 
mouth,  with  look  and  gesture,  than  in  cold  print. 
Nanny  was  also  esteemed  as  wise  in  all  ways,  there- 
fore the  women  rejoiced  greatly  to  see  her. 

44  Eh,  Nanny,"  said  Lydia,  "  but  ye  're  welcome  as 
flowers  in  May !  Where  ha'  ye  been  this  ever  so 
long  ?  Here 's  the  master  so  bad  he  canna  hardly 
stir ;  wunnot  ye  think  o'  summat  to  do  him  good  ?  " 

44  For  what  dunno  yo  try  a  charm,  Master  Ash- 
ford?  "said  old  Nanny,  setting  down  her  basket 
and  standing  with  arms  a-kimbo  in  a  determined 
way  opposite  liim ;  "  they  're  fine  things  whiles.  I 
tried  one  when  my  Johnny  were  sick  with  th'  chin- 
tz whooping]  cough,  as  they  tclled  mo  of.  He  were 
to  be  set  backards  of  a  donkey  and  to  ride  nine 
times  round  an  ash-tree,  and  a  did  un  a  deal  o'  good." 

41  But  I  thowt  Johnny  died  o'  th'  chincough,"  said 
Lydia,  humbly  and  anxiously;  with  no  touch  of 
scorn,  but  an  earnest  desire  to  ascertain  her  facts 
before  she  entered  on  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
of  this  peculiar  mode  of  medicine. 

"  Ay,  he  died  for  sure,  but  they  said 't  were  be- 
cause I  couldna  get  the  ass  up  till  mebbe  a  week 
afore  he  were  taken.  Anyhow,  all  the  while  he 
were  ridin'  *t  were  wonderful  how  quiet  the  cough 
were." 

"  But  I  hanna  got  the  chincough,"  said  Ashford, 
sulkily. 

14  Nay,  but  there 's  charms  and  charms.  Some 
folks  thinks  a  deal  o'  a  necklace  of  coins  fro'  the 
communion  money,  but  I  arena  much  for  that," 
answered  Nanny,  who  was  a  stanch  Dissenter  with 
a  touch  of  pride.  44  It  may  be  all  very  well  for 
Church  folk,  but  them  as  is  brought  up  i'  the  light 
o'  truth  don'ot  hold  by  such  ways." 

44 1  wonna  be  worrited  nayther  by  physics  nor 
charms,"  growled  the  old  man,  doggedly.  41  Where 
hae  ye  bin  to  all  this  while  ?  tell  me  summat." 
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"  I 've  been  up  i'  th'  Dales  to  Stoney  Traccy.  I 
alios  goes  there  by  nows  and  thens.  Flour's  up 
again,  I  beerd  say,"  said  Nanny,  as  the  boy  German 
came  in  with  a  sack  on  his  head ;  "  sure  it  'a  an  un- 
common price.  Ye  mun  tak*  heed  to  the  Ilobb- 
thurstfl." 

44  What 's  them  ?  "  inquired  German,  with  much 
interest,  as  he  came  up  behind  her,  hoping  for  a 
"  tale,"  while  Cassandra  turned  round  from  washing 
her  pans  to  hear ;  and  even  Lydia  paused  in  her 
spinning  to  listen. 

"  Hast  thee  niver  beerd,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  o' 
the  big  boggat  as  robs  the  mills  up  i'  th'  Dales,  for 
a'  the  doors  be  safe  locked  ?  " 

u  And  bow  does  be  get  in  ?  "  asked  the  boy,  with 
round  open  eyes  peering  eagerly  into  the  old  woman's 
face. 

44  They  say  giant  Hobb  hath  ever  a  little  tin  alonp: 
side  o'  him,  a  dwarf  like,  as  he  puts  through  the 
window  o'  th'  mill  to  tak'  the  meal.    And  the  butter, 
too,  ain't  safe;  but  how  that  mid  be  I  canna  say, 
for  they  're  all  'fraid  to  look  out  when  he  comes." 

*'  Nay,"  said  old  Ashford,  "  I  wunna  ha'  my  lad 
telled  such  a  pack  o'  nonsense  tales  a'  thattens,  a 
kinpin'  him  irae  his  work.  There  ain't  no  such 
things  in  nature,  not  a  bit.  And  the  Hobb  niver 
was  knowed  to  come  beyont  the  Dale,"  he  added, 
conclusively  in  authority  if  not  in  reasoning. 

44  Well,"  replied  the  woman,  anyhow  there 's 
Squire  Rivers  been  a  pokin'  and  a  diggin'  into 
things  as  he  *d  better  leave  alone.  I  doubt  the  Hobb 
wilfbe  arter  his  meal  anyways.  He 's  been  into  the 
cavern  as  they  ea'  Ludchureh,  and  t'other  hole, 
where  the  Hobb  has  his  lodging  they  alius  say." 

*•  Dear  heart,  what  fools  there  do  be  in  th'  world," 
said  Ashford,  oracularly.  "  There  were  a  queer 
little  fella  wi'  spectacles  on 's  nose,  as  corned  here 
speerin*  questions  up  and  down,  mebbe  a  twelve- 
month back.  'And  what's  them  figures  upo'  th' 
house  ? '  says  he.  '  I  dunna  know,'  says  I.  '  I  beant 
booklearned '  —  short  like,  to  ha'  done  wi'  un. 
4  And  how  do  yc  ca*  this,  and  what  do  ye  ca' t'  other  ? ' 
he  goes  on,  none  daunted.  4  And  what 's  the  name 
o'  yon  little  hill  nigh  there  ? '  *  Lose  Hill,'  savs  I. 
4  And  that  other  t'  other  ? ' 

44  Ah,  that  'U  be  Win  Hill  he 'd  mean,"  said  Nan- 
ny, much  interested. 

44  4  Yes,'  says  he.  'I've  a  beerd  tell  o'  that. 
There  were  a  big  battle  here  atwixt  the  Danes  and 
them  as  were  o'  th'  country-side.  And  an  this  be 
Lose  Hill,  where  were  the  folks  buried  as  were 
killed  i'  th'  fight  ?  What 's  yon  mound  ? '  he  says, 
peering  wi*  his  head  o'  one  side,  and  his  sharp  eyes 
and  barnacles.  4  What,  thattens?  do  ye  mean  Ded- 
dun's  Mead  ? '  says  I.  4  That 's  it,'  he  goes  on. 
4  Dead  Man's  Mead  '  (us  if  he  know'd  a  deal  more 
o'  it  nor  I,  as  had  lived  on  it  man  and  boy  all  my 
days).  4  Ha'  ye  never  digged  nor  found  anything  V 
th'  lowc  ?  "  '  4  What  would  there  be  ?'  Gold, 
man  ? '  I  cum  down  sharp  on  'im.  '  Nay,  friend, 
nowt  but  dead  men's  bones,  and  pikebeads,  and 
cracked  jugs,  mebbe,' "  he  says. 

44  And  what  for  should  ye  fash  yersen  wi'  thattens, 
I  wonder  ?  "  nut  in  Nanny. 

44  Well  and  that 's  just  what  I  says  to  un.  4 1 
want  na  bones,  nor  cracked  jugs  ;  there 's  enench 
o'  them,  and  porringers  too,  i'  th'  house,  wi'  a'  the 
lads  and  lasses  break  ! '  Wi'  that  he  laughed  right 
out,  —  ye  could  ha'  beerd  him  right  over  the  hill. 
4  Mebbe  ye  *r  in  the  right  there,  my  man ;  they 
would  n't  be  o'  much  account  to  you !'  and  a  looked 
so  queer  out  o'  his  eyes ;  and  I  heerd  arter  as  it 


mun  ha'  been  Squire  Rivers  from  that  side  country ! 
Well-a-day,  what  maggots  them  quality  does  tak'  up 
wi' ;  cos  they  has  n't  nowt  else  to  do  I  take  it !  But 
if  I 'd  ha'  know'd  it  were  the  old  squire  I  wouldna 
ha'  made  so  free." 

"  Well,  ye 'd  the  best  on  him  about  the  jugs,  any- 
how," said  Nanny,  cheerfully. 

44  Ay,  that  had  1;  hadn't  I?"  repeated  the  old 
man,  much  pleased.  44 1  tuk  the  change  out  on  him 
there.  I  did." 

After  all,  Nanny  had  brought  a  charm  with  her, 
and  approved  herself  a  good  leech.  Ashford  im- 
proved from  that  time.  She  had  amused  him,  and 
listened  to  and  admired  him,  two  of  the  best  seda- 
tives known  in  any  pharmacopoeia. 


CHAPTER  VII.  —  1T5BH-CUTTIKO  OH  THE  DRUID'S  HILL. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  late  in  October  about  a 
month  after.  44  German,"  said  his  father,  coming 
wearily  into  the  house,  14  we  mun  ha'  more  bracken 
cut  for  fodder  down  i*  th'  Parson's  Lot  Yc  mun  go 
down  to-day,  or  it  '11  be  too  wet.  I  do  bleeve  there 
ain't  the  kip  o*  a  single  heifer  upo'  the  whole  lot. 
I  mun  get  what  I  can  out  of  it  I  were  a  fool  to 
promise  tbretty  shillin'  a  year  for 't,  —  the  meres- 
men  said  as  how  it  werena  much  above  three  acre. 
The  old  mare  can  git  with  the  cart  as  far  as  the 
gate.  I  canna  go,  and  Cassie 'd  better  go  i'  th' 
stead  to  help  thee." 

German  knew  that  it  was  much  too  late  in  the 
season  for  cutting  bracken,  but  nothing  was  ever 
done  in  time  at  Stone  Edge  ;  and  he  and  his  sister 
took  their  sickles  in  silence  and  went  down  as  they 
were  desired.  Nothing,  in  fact  could  be  less  re- 
munerative or  more  beautiful  than  the  ground  in 
question.  It  lay  some  distance  from  the  farm,  where 
the  shelter  of  the  warmer  valley  began.  The  steep 
hillside  was  clothed  with  sweeps  of  wood,  amongst 
which  the  gray  piles  of  rock  appeared  ;  the  soil  was 
so  shallow  indeed,  and  so  broken  with  stones,  that 
one  wondered  how  the  tall  trees  found  nourishment 
of  any  kind.  Here  and  there  were  open  spaces  cov- 
ered with  heather  and  bracken,  which  in  this  autumn 
time  had  ripened  to  a  russet  brown,  diversified  with 
brilliant  yellow  and  green  patches  of  rushy  grass, 
rich  in  color  beyond  description.  Slender  white 
birch-stems  and  pendant  mountain-ash  hung  with  a 
wreath  of  scarlet  berries,  grew  in  groups  here  and 
there.  A  strip  of  this  unprofitable  beauty  had  been 
allotted  to  the  parson  in  some  primitive  distribution 
of  the  unenclosed  soil ;  and  a  serajrgy  heifer  or  two 
belonging  to  Ashford  now  gained  a  scanty  living  on 
it,  with  an  immense  amount  of  toil.  It  was  chiefly 
valuable  to  him  for  the  fern,  which  saved  straw,  and 
German  always  rather  enjoyed  the  expedition. 
Any  change  is  pleasant  to  a  boy,  even  to  a  hillside 
a  mile  off;  and  he  drove  his  old  mare  down  the  hill 
with  his  sister  by  his  side,  shaken  to  pieces,  but  both 
very  merry,  (icrman  unharnessed  the  mare  and 
tied  her  up,  and  Cassie  wandered  on  with  her  sickle 
in  hand.  Over  all  passed  the  shadows  of  the  great 
fleecy  clouds  overhead,  which  sailed  across  the  blue 
sky,  throwing  a  changing  shade  here  and  there  over 
the  woods  and  hills,  making  the  sunlit  portions  still 
more  lovely  in  their  autumn  dress.  Presently  she 
thought  she  heard  voices  in  the  little  grassy  lane, 
which  ran  on  the  other  side  of  the  small  stream  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  she  leaned  against  the 
mined  wall,  overspread  with  ivy  and  beautiful 
creeping  plants,  and  hidden  in  a  covert  of  honey- 
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suckle  nnd  fern.  Presently  three  men  came  out  of 
a  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane.  Joshua  was 
warmly  debating  the  value  of  a  horse,  which  he  had 
just  been  trying,  with  its  master,  the  miller. 

"  I  tell  ye  the  nag 's  ten  year  old  an  she  's  a  day. 
She  ayn't  worth  five  pounds,"  shouted  he. 

"  She  '•  worth  more  nor  any  horse  you  ever  had," 
retorted  the  miller.  "  You  might  ride  her  to  Youl- 
cliffe without  Lit  turning  a  hair." 

Roland,  little  interested,  stood  holding  his  father's 
horse  and  his  own,  and  looking  sadly  up  the  valley 
which  Jed  to  Stone  Edge,  —  so  intently,  that  Cassie 
felt  sure  he  would  miss  seeing  her,  and  yet  by  mov- 
ing she  was  afraid  of  drawing  his  father's  attention. 
At  last  his  eves  caught  sight  of  German  in  the  fern 
high  up  on  the  hill,  and  came  eagerly  down  in  search 
of  her.  There  was  a  small  close,  and  tolerably 
wide  brook,  and  the  wall  on  the  bank  between 
them,  across  which  they  stood  looking  at  each  other. 
His  father  and  the  miller  went  on  gesticulating  and 
arguing  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  him,  screaming, 
swearing,  appealing,  defending,  while  Roland,  half 
hidden  by  the  horses,  gazed  across  the  intervening 
spate,  and  sadly  said  most  eloquent  things  in  that 
unvoiced  conversation ;  and  Cassie  from  her  covert, 
masked  by  fern,  under  the  changing  shadows  of  the 
birch  and  mountain-ash,  answered  him  again  in  the 
same  language.  At  length  Joshua,  in  the  necessary 
passion,  all  in  the  way  of  business,  turned  suddenly 
round,  seized  his  horse's  bridle  out  of  his  son's  hand, 
and  rode  off,  saying,  "  Come,  Roland,  1 H  none 
waste  my  time  with  such  rounding*." 

He  was  very  sharp-eyed  was  Joshua,  but  a  bar- 
gain is  a  bargain  and  an  absorbing  occupation,  and 
he  was  watching  the  changes  on  the  miller's  face, 
not  the  unprofitable  quivering  of  mountain-ashes. 
Luckilv  the  miller's  last  words  were  long.  "  We  11 
halve  the  difference.  You  *11  think  of  it  again."  was 
thrown  backward  and  forward  fiercely.  Roland 
could  not  leave  Cassie  thus  without  a  word.  He 
took  his  chance,  passed  his  horse's  bridle  under  a 
stone  on  the  wall,  vaulted  it,  leat>ed  at  the  brook, 
stumbled  on  the  muddy  bank  and  slipped  with  one 
le^  into  the  water,  sprang  up  the  other  side,  and 
seized  her  by  the  bands  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
as  he  clung  on  to  the  wall. 

"  O.  Roland !  "  said  she,  bending  down  from  her 
high  estate,  and  looking  like  a  Druid  priestess  with 
her  sickle  under  the  oak-tree.  "  Thee  father  will 
be  just  right  down  mad.  Go  off,  my  lad.  Lyddy 
bid  me  toll  you  thou  mustna  come  again  till  thy 
feyther  and  mine  agree." 

He  had  no  time  for  remonstrances.  In  another 
moment  he  had  cleared  the  stream  and  the  wall 
again,  had  leapt  on  his  horse  and  followed  his  father, 
carefully  riding  on  the  off-side  of  him  to  conceal  his 
wet  leg.  Joshua  was  in  high  glee  at  getting  the 
cob  a  few  shillings  cheaper  than  it  was  worth,  and 
chatted  on  cheerfully  to  his  son  without  perceiving 
his  preoccupation.  Cassie  stood  listening  to  the 
sharp  sound  of  the  horses'  tread  on  the  limestone 
which  followed  the  unseen  line  of  road  far  down  the 
valley,  till  at  a  bend  in  the  hillside  it  stopped  sud- 
denly, when  she  turned  round  with  a  sigh. 

"  Well,  I  niver ! "  said  German,  laughing,  behind 
her.  "  And  that  sharp  un,  Josbuay,  not  to  see  a 
mossel  o'  it  right  under  his  very  nose !  We  shanna 
get  much  bracken  tho'  at  this  rate.  Thee  mun  help 
me  to  stack  what  I 've  got  intil  th'  cart,  or  we  shanna 
get  home  to-night." 

The  winter  passed  on  and  they  never  met  again, 


while  neither  German  nor  Cassie  were  suffered  to 
go  down  to  their  uncle's  at  Youlcliffe. 

One  market-day,  however,  the  old  man's  rheu- 
matics were  so  bad  that  he  summoned  German  to 
take  the  old  mare  and  go  down  with  a  sample  of 
oats  in  his  stead. 

"  And  1  shall  go  and  sec  my  aunt,"  said  the  boy, 
stoutly.  His  father  was  grunting  a  refusal,  but 
Lydia  interposed,  and  his  wrath  was  diverted  on 
her  devoted  head. 

"  Feyther  keeps  her  there  argufying  an  it  were 
her  fault  he 's  got  a  rick  in  's  back,"  said  German  to 
his  sister,  who  came  with  him  to  the  door. 

"Here's  the  kitling  as  she  axed  me  for  a  long 
time  back.  How  wilt  thou  carry  it?"  answered 
she.  ' 

"  Gie  it  me  in  here,"  said  German,  opening  his 
waistcoat,  and  the  kitten  was  dropped  into  rather 
dangerous  proximity  to  his  skin,  but  apparently 
quite  satisfied  with  its  situation. 

"Thou'st  main  good,  lad,  to  dumb  beasts,"  ob- 
served Lydia,  admiringly,  who  had  come  up. 
"  'T  ain't  a  many  as  'ud  dare  to  ha'  a  cat's  claws  so 
nigh  their  flesh." 

'•  See  Roland  an  thee  canst,  lad,  and  bring  me 
word  o'  him,"  whispered  Cassie  in  her  brother's  ear, 
as  he  mounted  tho  long-legged  beast  with  his  bur- 
den before  him. 

"  And  get  mo  twal  shirt-button,"  cried  Lydia,  as 
he  rode  away. 

Having  arrived  at  Youlcliffe,  put  up  his  horse, 
and  clone  his  business,  without  seeing  any  signs  of 
Roland,  he  betook  himself  to  his  aunt's,  whom  he 
found  sitting  jovial,  cheerful,  and  red  with  heat, 
near  a  tremendous  fire  on  a  very  hot  dav.  In  the 
abundance  of  coal  in  that  district,  it  is  thought  bad 
manners  and  hospitality  ever  to  let  down  the  fire, 
however  much  suffering  it  may  entail  on  one's  self 
and  one's  friends. 

"Well,  German,"  said  she,  "and  I'm  very  glad 
to  see  yer.  Yes,  I  'in  purely,  thank  ye,  only  I  canna 
get  shut  o'  the  pean  in  my  yead.  By  times  it's 
enough  to  drive  a  dog  mad." 

"  I 've  a  brought  the  kitling,  annt,  and  it 's  a 
black  one  Cassie  bid  me  say  she  had  a  chose,"  said 
he,  as  he  drew  forth  the  little  woolly  bundle  and  set 
it  on  a  chair,  where  it  stretched  itself  after  its  close 
packing,  and  contemplated  existence  in  a  grand 
way  very  deliberately. 

"  Dear  heart  alive,  but  it 's  a  pretty  un !  They 
tell  me  it's  good  luck  to  bring  a  black  cat  to  a 
house,  but  I  dunna  set  great  store  by  a'  them  things 
folks  says." 

"  Thou  It  be  fine  and  hungry,  lad."  said  his 
uncle.  "  You  young  uns  can  cat  your  bellyful  a 
many  times  over  i'  th*  day.  Thou  'st  nigh  clemmed, 
I  take  it  The  air 's  very  strong  and  healthful  at 
Stone  Edge." 

"  Here 's  wheaten  bread  and  cheese,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "  while  I  warm  the  bacon  and  broad  beans 
left  frae  our  dinner;  there's  nobbut  a  hilin'  o'  'em 
left,  I  take  it.  And  how  *s  Cassie  ?  "  she  inquired, 
standing  over  the  boy  and  hospitably  heaping  the 
food  on  his  plate.  "  I  take  it  as  vcrv  hard  as  I 
canna  see  her.  One's  own  niece  is  a  deal  more  to 
one  nor  one's  husband's;  leastwise  when  hur's  like 
Martha  Savage." 

"  Thee  niver  canst  abide  Martha,  my  missis," 
said  old  Nathan,  smiling. 

il  She  'vc  a  tongue  like  a  nutmeg  grater,  and 
she 's  as  sharp  as  a  ferret." 

"  There  ain't  a  mossel  o'  harm  in  her,"  answered 
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her  husband ;  "  but  she  do  talk,  there  *s  no  denying 
that" 

"  Talk  ! "  replied  Mrs.  Broom,  energetically. 
"  She'd  talk  a  horse's  leg  off!  And  she  were  the 
ugliest  baby  as  ever  I  set  eyes  on,"  continued  the 
ok!  woman,  in  this  rather  miscellaneous  catalogue 
of  Mrs.  Martha's  crimes. 

44  4  Fou'  in  the  cradle,  fair  in  the  saddle,'  they 
say,  you  know,"  said  Nathan,  laughing. 

44  Nay,  there  ye  're  quite  out,"  answered  his  wife, 
triumphantly;  44  that  saddle  wunna  fit,  for  she  ain't 
fair,  and  she 's  never  been  upo'  a  horse's  back  in  her 
born  davs :  but  thou  lovest  them  proverbs  so  as 
thou  It  fat  'um  upo'  a'  heads." 

German  meantime  was  doing  full  justice  even  to 
his  aunt's  Benjamin  portion  of  food ;  his  mouth  had 
hitherto  been  too  busy  for  talk,  but  there  is  an  end 
even  to  a  boy's  appetite. 

44  Thank  yer  kindly,  aunt,  I  'in  foil,"  he  said  at 
last,  in  answer  to  her  renewed  entreaties  to  eat,  as 
he  rose. 

*'  And  how 's  yer  father  ?  "  she  began.    44  He 's 


very  nasty-tempered.   I  *ve  no  patience  wi'  him  for 's 
His  head 's  as  full  o'  maggots  [fancies]  as  an 

egg  is  o'  moat." 


wavs. 


Hush,  wife,"  said  Nathan,  who  took  the  side  of 
the  authorities.  *"  Ye  mustna  say  that  afore  his  son. 
He 's  a  bit  westy  by  times  is  Ashford,  that  *s  a'.  By  'r 
Lady,  is  it ! "  —  (the  curious  old  Catholic  oath  of  the 
district).* 

44  What,  when  he  keeps  Cassie  mewed  up  wi*  his 
tantrums,  and  won't  so  much  as  let  her  own  aunt 
ha'  the  view  on  her !  And  here 's  my  own  sister's 
son  as  I  ha*  hardly  set  eyes  on  sin'  he  were  growed 
up!" 

"  Besides,"  said  Nathan  the  wise,  44  correction 's 
good  for  childer."  And  he  went  on  chanting,  in  a 
grave,  sonorous  voice,  — 

"Solomon  takl,  In  accents  mild, 
Spare  the  rod  and  >pil«  tbe  child  f 
Be  they  man  or  he  they  maid, 
Whip  them  and  whallop  them,  Solomon  said:  *• 

44 1  dunna  see  as  man  or  maid*  either 's  the  better 
for  cuttin'  in  to,"  answered  German,  meditatively,  as 
he  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  stick-head  which  he 
was  making  for  his  uncle  with  his  beloved  new  knife. 
44 1  ain't  a  bit  of  wood,  as  he  should  carve  me  into 
what  fashion  he  fancies.  Here 's  yer  stick,  uncle, 
and  long  health  to  use  it,  and  I  wish  I  was  where 
the  stick  will  be,  —  along  with  yer." 

44  Thank  ye  kindly,  my  lad,  and  the  same  to  you, 
and  dunna  ye  be  in  too  great  a  baste  wi'  your  life. 
There  be  a  deal  o'  pride  i*  th'  world  wants  felling." 

44 1  bean't  a  learnin*  nothin';  it's  just  muddlin' 
and  railkin'  and  wabblin'  i'  th'  mud  artcr  plough-tail. 
I 'm  like  the  little  donkeys  i'  th'  lane,  I  canna  addle 
[cam]  naught.*'  The  burgher  blood  from  his  mother 
was  stirring  curiously  in  the  lad.  44  Roland  would 
ha'  learnt  me  to  write  and  cipher,  but  feythcr 
would  n'  let  me  nigh  him.  Weil,  good  by,  uncle. 
I  must  go ; .  the  minits  runs  as  fast  as  rats  down 
here." 

44 1  want  ye  for  to  go  to  Amos  Young's,  up  your 
way,  German,"  shouted  his  aunt  after  him, 44  and  get 
me  some  pills.  My  inside 's  very  tickle  for  to  fettle, 
and  I  mun  hae  'em  from  him." 

44 1  '11  go  and  welcome ;  but  I  did  n't  know  as  he 'd 
a  knowed  owt  o'  doctoring,"  answered  her  nephew. 

44  No,  but  he 's  a  very  pious  man,"  said  Mrs.  Broom, 
convincedly. 


'  By  'r  lady  aball  the."  —  St  t  Capalrt :  Rom  to  and  Julitt. 


As  be  went  out  of  tbe  door  he  fell  upon  Roland, 
rushing  eagerly  after  him.  44 1  can  see  Stone  Edge 
from  Win  Hill  above  our  close,"  said  he,  44  for  all 
there 's  two  dales  and  three  shoulders  o'  the  hill  be- 
twixt us.  Tell  Cassie  if  she 'd  go  up  to  4  the  Stones ' 
wi'  you,  and  make  a  fire  o'  weeds,  I  should  see  the 
white  smoke  plain,  and  take  it  as  a  sign  she  ha  'n't 
forgotten  me.  Tell  her  I  shall  go  up  every  evening 
till  I  see  it" 

With  which  injunctions  German  rode  home : 
prices  for  his  father,  buttons  for  his  mother,  and  this 
primitive  love-token  for  his  sister. 

Stone  Edge  overlooked  the  whole  country.  In 
one  direction  the  Dale  stretched  far  up  to  the  purple 
moors  in  a  pale  distance.  About  it  tbe  mountains 
were  tumbled  into  an  extraordinary  variety  of  peaks 
and  shoulders,  with  precipitous  valleys  huddled  in 
between,  while  beyond  the  long  slow  ngly  ascent 
which  lay  behind  rose  other  hills  and  valleys  far  and 
dim.  On  the  extreme  summit  stood  the  stones  of 
some  great  Druidical  work,  remnants  of  forgotten 
worship.  Two  great  uprights  still  remained,  and  a 
rockin«»-«tone.  They  must  have  been  a  most  poetic- 
minded  priesthood :  their  temples  are  placed  in  the 
finest  situations  for  effect  of  natural  scenery  that 
can  be  chosen.  Stonehengc,  with  its  almost  illimit- 
able horizon  of  plain,  with  something  of  the  same 
grandeur  as  the  sea,  the  Cornish  rocking-stone  on 
its  stern  granite  precipices,  within  hearing  of  the 
never-resting  dash  of  waves,  the  Northern  remains, 
are  each  perfect  in  its  kind. 

Tbe  Edge  must  have  been  seen  far  and  near,  and 
the  signal-fires  —  which  were  no  mean  substitute  for 
telegraphs  —  could  have  been  transmitted  from  such 
a  centre  with  almost  electric  rapidity.  Still,  there 
were  other  hills  near,  apparently  as  good  for  this 
purpose,  and  nothing  but  the  keenest  sense  of  the 
majesty  ami  grandeur  which  such  a  position  would 
add  to  their  ceremonies,  could  have  induced  men  in 
those  pathless  mountains  to  spend  so  much  labor  as 
was  required  to  raise  such  vast  stones  on  such  a  spot 
—  the  worship  of  the  beauty  of  Nature,  which  we 
are  now  taught  to  think  came  into  the  world  only 
with  and  since  good  roods  and  44  convenient  post- 
chaises  "  gave  people,  leisure  to  look  about  No 
doubt  it  was  a  different  feeling  from  what  prompts 
a  young  lady  to  put  her  head  languidly  out  of  a 
carriage-window  and  say, 44  Look,  papa,  what  a  pretty 
mountain ! " 

The  old  Druid  probably  believed  in  his  everlast- 
ing hills  with  a  deep  reverence  mixed  with  fear.  I 
The  earth-god  had  been  at  strange  work  in  his  wrath 
here,  he  probably  thought ;  and  those  scarred  cliffs 
and  rifted  mountains  were  no  pastime  for  a  smoking, 
flirting,  noisy,  draggled  pleasure-train  as  now  ;  but 
tbe  signs  of  an  offended  God,  propitiated  probably 
by  some  fearful  rites  on  that  solitary  peak  of 44  earth- 
o'ergazing  mountains."  And  there  the  young  girl 
went  up  the  next  day  and  lit  her  signal-fire.  The 
thin  blue  smoke  curled  outwards  and  away,  and 
seemed  to  bear  her  thoughts  with  it.  Even  such 
communication,  however,  was  a  comfort  to  her,  as 
she  watched  dreamily  the  answering  beacon  from 
the  other  hill. 


WHAT  TOM  MAXWELL  DID. 

44  Who  was  that  young  fellow  who  seemed  to  bo 
rather  e'jjris  with  your  rector's  pretty  daughter  ? " 
said  I  to  my  friend  Marcus  Jermyn,  as  1  tore  off  my 
white  tie,  flung  my  dress-boots  into  a  corner,  and 
prepared  to  settle  myself  down  comfortably  to  a 
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pipe  and  a  chat  in  his  cosev  smoking-room,  after  a 
dinner  party  which  he  had  given  to  some  of  the  vil- 
lage magnates. 

"What!  Tom  Maxwell,  d'  you  mean?  —  the 
youngster  who  sat  opposite  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  there  was  something  about  his 
appearance  I  rather  liked.    Who  is  he  'i  " 

•'  He 's  a  deuced  plucky  fellow,  I  can  tell  you," 
said  Jermyn.  "  Why,  did  you  never  hear  what 
Tom  Maxwell  did  last  winter  V  —  it  was  in  all  the 
papers." 

"  Not  I,"  said  I.  "  I  was  in  New  York,  you  know, 
and  missed  a  good  deal  of  English  news." 

"  Well,  look  here,  old  fellow  ;  just  get  into  that 
shooting-jacket,  and  brew  yourself  what  you  like, 
and  I  '11  tell  you  the  story.  You  know,  in  old  times 
I  was  rather  food  of  a  yarn." 

Jermyn  and  I  had  been  at  Oxford  together  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  before,  and  had  kept  up  the 
friendship  which  we  formed  there.  Since  I  had  last 
seen  him  he  had  succeeded  to  his  father's  property 
at  Coxton,  a  pretty  village  on  the  east  coast,  and 
had  settled  down,  very  comfortably,  to  the  ordinary 
routine  of  a  country  gentleman's  life.  I  had  been 
roaming  all  over  the  world,  partly  on  business  and 
partly  on  pleasure,  and  having  a  few  weeks  before 
returned  from  a  lengthened  tour  in  the  United 
States,  I  had  run  against  Jermyn  in  the  Strand, 
and  he  had  then  made  me  promise  to  spend  a  few 
dap  with  him  at  Christmas.  Consequently,  I  found 
myself  at  the  end  of  Christmas  week,  in  his  comfort- 
able country-house ;  and  what  with  two  or  three 
dinner  parties,  a  carpet-dance,  and  a  servants'  ball, 
had  rather  a  jolly  time  of  it.  I  was  to  leave  the 
next  day  for  London,  and  Jermyn  had  given  a  din- 
ner party  in  my  honor,  to  some  of  his  most  intimate 
neighbors.  They  having  departed,  Mrs.  Jermyn 
had  given  Marcus  leave  of  absence  at  my  particular 
request,  and  we  had  determined  to  pass  a  pleasant 
hour  or  two  in  talking  over  old  times,  and  compar- 
ing notes  as  to  how  the  world  had  treated  us  both  since 
we  were  a  couple  of  thoughtless  undergraduates. 

"  What  will  you  drink,  Fred  ?  "  said  Jermyn. 

Brandy  ?  Try  the  whiskey.  It 's  rather  a  special 
good  thing,  —  a  present  from  old  McBride,  whom 
you  '11  remember.  However,  just  as  you  like,  only 
fill  up  and  begin.  Well,"  continued  he,  "you'd 
like  to  hear  what  Tom  Maxwell  did  ;  but  first  you 
ought  to  know  something  about  him.  He 's  a  pupil 
of  old  Sawyer,  the  vicar  of  Middleham,  a  village 
nt>out  a  mile  from  here.  Sawyer,  who  has  a  good 
deal  in  that  ancient  brain  of  his,  but  very  little  in 
his  pocket,  adds  to  the  some  hundred  and  fifty  per 
annum,  which  he  draws  from  Middleham  tithe-pay- 
ers, by  taking  a  pupil  or  two ;  and  a  confounded 
nuUaucc  they  have  been  on  one  or  two  occasions,  I 
can  tell  you.  Talk  of  poachers,  why  that  young 
scamp,  Edwin  Milborough,  a  son  of  Lord  Milborough, 
played  the  dickens  with  my  pheasants  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  and  finished  off  by  shooting  at  iny  keep- 
er. Luckily,  it  was  a  long  snot,  and  it  did  n't  hurt 
him,  but  Sawyer  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  that 
sort  of  thing  would  n't  do,  and  so  the  Honorable 
Edwin  was  sent  home,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
neighborhood.  Since  then  the  pupils  have  been 
pretty  fair,  and  I  think  young  Maxwell  is  one  of  the 
best.  He  came  to  Sawyer  about  eighteen  months 
since,  and,  as  he  is  a  very  quiet,  reading  youngster, 
and  never  gets  into  mischief,  he 's  rather  a  favorite 
among  the  matrons  of  the  neighborhood,  and  also, 
since  the  event  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of.  among  the 
girls.    I  should  mention  that  there  is  no  society  what- 


ever in  Middleham,  so  that  Coxton  sees  as  much  as 
it  does  of  Sawyer'B  pupils,  and  in  fact  they  are  tame 
about  the  place,  and  have  the  run  of  all  the  houses. 
At  the  time  Maxwell  came  to  Sawyer,  he  had  but 
one  other  pupil,  a  tall  young  fellow  called  Denton, 
most  abominably  conceited,*  and  no  favorite  with  us. 
I  don't  know  what  Denton  did,  except  dawdle  about 
and  gossip,  for  be  bad  as  genuine  a  hkiug  for  scandal 
as  any  old  woman  in  the  place.  Somehow  or  other 
he  gave  us  all  a  general  impression  that  the  new 

Eupil,  Maxwell,  was  a  regular  milksop,  fresh  from 
is  mother's  apron-string,  and  up  to  none  of  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  other  youths.  Seeing  the  samples 
we  had  already  bad,  this  was  good  news  for  us 
elders,  but  of  course  such  a  character  did  him  no 
good  among  the  young  ladies,  and  they  need  to  pity 
one  another  when  Maxwell  fell  to  their  lot  at  a  din- 
ner party  or  dance.  He  certainly  had  very  little  to 
say  for  himself,  and  was  uncommonly  shy,*  and  was 
therefore  a  great  contrast  to  Denton,  who  would 
have  thought  nothing  of  strolling  up  to  her  Majesty 
at  a  /civ.,  and  advising  her  to  let  Buckingham 
Palace.  In  this  way  it  got  to  be  considered  that 
Maxwell  was  a  muff;  and  as  ho  did  nothing  particu- 
lar to  remove  this  impression,  it  clung  to  him  until 
the  incident  took  place  of  which  I  am  going  to  tell 
you. 

"  But  your  pipe 's  out,  my  dear  fellow  ;  try  one  of 
my  cigars,  —  they  are  fairish,  I  believe. 

"Well,  things  went  on  very  quietly  until  last 
January.  Denton  bad  taken  to  patronizing  Maxwell 
before  people,  and  often  hinted  that,  but  for  him, 
that  unfortunate  youth  would  be  always  getting  into 
scrapes,  and  he  took  much  credit  to  himself  for  taking 
the  trouble  to  look  after  so  young  and  inexperienced 
a  lad.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  January,  that  these 
two  young  fellows  had  been  dining -with  us,  and  it 
being  a  fearful  night,  we  had  persuaded  them  both 
to  stay  all  night,  a  thing  they  were  often  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  and  which,  we  knew  well,  would  give  old 
Sawyer  no  anxiety.  The  wind  had  been  mowing 
pretty  stiff  all  day  from  the  north,  and  towards 
evening  it  had  veered  round  to  the  east,  and  came 
on  to  blow  a  regular  gale.  We  had,  some  of  us, 
been  down  to  the  beach  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
fishermen  had  assured  us  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
very  dirty  night.  The  sea  was  already  white  with 
foam,  and  was  dashing  and  hissing  angrily  against 
the  cliffs,  and  every  now  and  then  a  fierce  little 
shower  of  rain  passed  quickly  by,  bound  inland,  at 
racing  speed.  As  we  walked  home  the  sun  set,  and 
the  night  came  on  very  quickly,  and  the  rain  then 
became  incessant  and  poured  in  torrents.  The  sound 
of  the  wind  and  rain,  and  the  distant  roaring  of  the 
sea,  made  us  uncommonly  glad  to  get  under  a  good 
roof,  where  we  knew  we  should  find  warmth  and 
comfort.  During  dinner,  in  the  intervals  of  talk, 
we  could  hear  the  rain  beat  against  the  windows 
with  such  a  force  that  I  really  tliought  they  would 
be  driven  in,  and  many  a  time,  I  can  tell  you,  did 
one  or  the  other  of  us  say,  4  "What  will  the  poor 
fellows  at  sea  do  to-night  V '  and  look  grave,  as  we 
thought  of  the  too-likely  possibility'  of  some  unfor- 
tunate vessel  being  off  the  coast.  We  all  went  to 
bed  in  very  good  time,  that  night,  and  were  uncom- 
monly glad  to  listen  to  the  storm,  through  the  medium 
of  two  "or  three  thicknesses  of  stout  blankets.  I  had 
been  asleep  for  about  two  hours  when  Mary  awoke 
me  and  said  she  had  heard  the  front  door  bell  ring. 
I  guessed  at  once  what  it  was.  I  had  given  directions 
to  the  fishermen  to  send  up  to  the  Hall,  whenever 
there  was  a  ship  on  shore,  and  I  felt  certain  that  this 
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was  a  mestiige  of  that  import.  Accordingly,  I 
slipped  on  my  dressing-gown  and  Trent  down  to  the 
door,  and  without  opening  it,  asked  who  was  there  ? 

** 4  Tom  Purvis,'  was  the  answer. 

"  4  What  m  it,  Tom  ? '  I  Mid. 

"  '  There  '•  a  ehip  on  the  Black  Steel,  sir.' 

44 '  God  help  them,  then,'  was  my  first  ejaculation. 
4 1  '11  be  down  directly,  Tom,'  I  said,  and  went  up 
stairs  to  dress.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  thought 
that  these  two  lads  might  possibly  like  the  excite- 
ment of  the  scene ;  and  so  I  went  into  the  double- 
liedded  room  where  they  were  sleeping.  Upon  hear- 
ing my  errand,  Denton  said  that  he  had  a  cold,  and 
that  he  had  seen  wrecks  before,  and  that  be  thought 
he  would  n't  come  j  but  young  Maxwell  immediately 
began  to  dress,  saying,  that  he  did  n't  think  he  could 
sleep  comfortably,  knowing  that  probably  some  un- 
fortunate sailors  were  perishing  so  near  to  us. 

44 4  Will  they  be  able  to  do  anything  for  them,  do 
you  think  ? '  he  asked  me. 

"  •  I  fear  not,'  said  I.  4  The  life-boat  wont  have 
a  chance  in  such  a  sea  as  there  must  be,  and  I  fear 
she  may  have  struck  too  far  ofF  to  be  reached  by  a 
rocket  But  be  quick  with  your  things,  and  we  H 
go  down  and  see/ 

44  In  five  minutes  wc  were  both  down  at  the  hall- 
door,  well  wrapped  up  in  pilot-coats  and  mufflers ; 
and  good  need  we  had  of  them,  I  can  tell  you,  for 
the  moment  we  opened  the  door  the  wind  and  rain 
rushed  in  with  such  force  as  to  nearly  blind  us,  and 
it  required  all  our  united  strength  to  shut  it  again. 
Having  at  last,  however,  done  so,  we  turned  round, 
and  faced  the  tempest  It  was,  in  truth,  a  fearful 
night,  and  we  could  scarcely  make  any  way  against 
the,  wind,  which  blew  certainly  far  stronger  than  I 
had  ever  known  it  do  before.  We  linked  our  arms 
together  and  managed  at  last  to  get  down  to  the 
beach.  The  night  was  so  dark  that  we  could  sec 
nothing  from  the  fishermen's  cottages. 

"'Where  is  she?'  said  I  to  an  old  man  who 
stood  at  one  of  the  doors. 

44  4'She 's  on  the  south  of  the  Steel,  sir,'  said  he. 
4  They  Ye  trying  to  reach  her  with  a  rocket  from  the 
jetty-end.' 

44  This  jetty  was  formed  on  wooden  piles,  and  ran 
a  short  way  out  to  sea.  It  was  only  used  by  the 
fishing-boats  in  certain  states  of  the  tide,  to  land 
their  cargoes,  and  was  a  black,  slimy,  tumble-down 
affair  at  best  As  we  were  making  our  way  down 
the  cliff,  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty,  wc  saw  a 
stream  of  fire  shoot  in  a  curved  direction,  and  knew 
that  they  had  fired  a  rocket  Getting  on  to  the 
beach,  wc  made  the  best  of  our  way  through  the 
fishing-boats,  anchors,  buoys,  flee,  and  at  last  got  on 
to  the  small,  frail  jetty,  which  seemed  to  stir  and 
tremble  with  the  force  of  the  gigantic  waves,  which 
threw  themselves  furiously  against  it.  Hurrying  to 
the  end,  we  found  a  tolerably  large  group  of  fisher- 
men surrounding  the  two  coastguardsmcn  who  had 
charge  of  the  rocket  apparatus. 

'* 4  Do  you  make  anything  of  her,  Harvey  ?  '  said 
I  to  one  of  the  coastguard,  who  lived  in  the  .village, 
and  who  was  a  great  ally  of  mine  in  fishing  ami 
boating  expeditions. 

44  4  Well,  sir,'  said  he,  4 1  think  she  11  be  a  big 
French  lugger  that  was  knocking  about,  off'  and  on, 
this  afternoon.  I  said  when  I  sce'd  her  I  would  n't 
give  much  chance  for  her  getting  into  harbor.  It 's 
so  fearful  dark,  sir,  that  we  can  scarcely  make  her 
out  a  bit;  but  I  fancy  I  picked  out  three  masts, 
such  as  them  great  ugly  French  colliers  have. 
We 've  missed  her  twice  with  the  rockets,  —  they 


both  fell  to  leeward  of  her,  but  we  11  allow  enough 
for  this  one,  sir.' 

"  As  he  spoke,  they  got  ready  to  fire  another 
rocket,  and  this  time,  as  far  as  they  eould  guess,  it 
went  right  over  the  unfortunate  vessel.  We  had 
now  begun  to  get  our  eyes  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness, and  fancied  that  we  could  make  out  a  black, 
shapeless  mass,  about  fifty  or  eighty  yards  before  us. 
We  could  hear  the  enes  of  the  poor  fellows  on 
board  clearly  enough,  and  the  crushing  grinding 
sound  of  the  vessel  on  the  rocks  ;  and  by  the  latter 
sound  we  knew  that,  unless  something  was  quickly 
done,  they  would  all  perish. 

44  Just  then,  to  the  great  delight  of  us  all,  some 
one  on  board  fixed  a  lantern  in  the  rigging,  and  by 
its  light  we  could  see  that  the  coastguard  had  been 
right  in  their  conjectures,  and  that  it  was  one  of 
those  large  unwieldy  luggers  which  trade  between 
our  northern  coal-ports  and  France.  Wc  could 
also  see  that  there  was  a  group  of  people  clustered 
amidships,  who  were  evidently  engaged  in  some 
operation,  and  directly  afterwards  the  tightening  of 
the  rocket  line  showed  us  that  it  was  being^  hauled 
in  from  the  ship.  A  stronger  line  having  occn  at- 
tached to  it,  a  board,  with  clear  directions  in 
French,  as  to  the  management  of  the  apparatus, 
was  sent  off',  and  then  the  cradle  slid  away  on  its 
errand  of  mercy.  All  this  time  the  wind  had  con- 
tinned  to  blow  so  hard  that  wc  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  our  feet,  added  to  which  every  now  and 
then  a  wave  broke  over  the  jetty  and  deluged  us 
with  water.  We  were,  however,  too  much  interested 
in  the  fate  of  the  French  crew  to  think  much  of  our 
personal  inconveniences.  At  last,  after  what  seemed 
to  us  an  immense  time,  we  could  just  make  out  that 
a  man  was  getting  carefully  over  the  side  of  the 
ship  and  pulling  the  rope,  he  came  towards  us  into 
the  darkness,  and  in  a  few  minutes  wc  were  able 
to  haul  up  upon  the  jetty  a  miserable  half-drowned 
Frenchman,  who  verv  soon  had  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
tle of  better  cognac  than  he  had  ever  before  tasted 
thrust  into  his  mouth. 

"  Off*  went  the  cradle  again,  and  back  it  returned 
with  the  same  result,  until  we  soon  had  quite  a  little 
French  colon v,  shivering  and  shaking  on  the  jetty 
beside  us.  There  only  remained  now  the  captain 
to  be  brought  off,  and,  to  our  very  great  consterna- 
tion, we  made  out  from  one  of  the  crew,  that  he  had 
announced  his  determination  to  stick  by  his  ship, 
and  wait  until  morning,  when,  he  imagined,  the  sea 
would  go  down.  His  reason  for  this  was  an  idea 
he  had  got  into  his  foolish  head,  that  upon  his  leav- 
ing his  deck  he  lost  all  claim  to  his  vessel,  which  at 
once  became  the  property  of  j>erfidious  Albion,  and 
as  this  unsightly  old  lugger  was  his  sole  means  of 
subsistence  he  determined  not  to  give  her  up. 

41  It  was  a  marvel  to  all  the  experienced  sailors  on 
the  jetty  that  she  should  have  held  together  so  long 
as  she  had  done,  and  she  was  expected  to  break  up 
every  minute.  What  was  to  be  done  then  for  this 
foolish  old  Frenchman  ?  Was  he  to  be  allowed  to 
perish  with  her,  or  could  anything  be  done  to  com- 
pel him  to  save  his  life  ? 

41  We  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  began  to 
think  that  he  mu^t  be  left  to  his  fate,  when  one  of 
the  fishermen  was  heard  to  say  to  another,  — 

"  4  If  some  fellow,  now,  had  the  pluck  to  go  off 
and  fetch  him  !  If  it  was  n't  for  the  wife  ami  bairns, 
I 'd  go.' 

44  4  And  what  would  be  the  good  of  that,'  said 
another,  '  when  you  can't  jabber  a  word  of  bis  con- 
founded lingo  ?  * 
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M  There  was  a  pause ;  and  then,  to  my  consterna- 
tion, 1  heard  a  qniet  voice  at  my  elbow  say,  — 

M  *  That  '11  be  the  only  plan.  I  understand  French, 
and  will  go  off  to  him  and  explain  the  matter.' 

44  4  You,  Maxwell  ?  '  I  said.  •  Stuff  and  nonsense, 
my  dear  fellow  !    I  won't  allow  it  for  a  moment ! ' 

"44  4  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Jcrmyn,  but  I  intend  to  go. 
The  last  time  they  practised  down  here  I  went  off 
for  fun,  and  there  *s  really  no  more  danger  now.  It 's 
only  the  darkness  and  the  rain  and  noise  that  make 
it  appear  a  rather  perilous  undertaking.' 

'"No,  IH  be  hanged  if  you  shall  go! 'said  I. 
4  Good  gracious  me !  arc  you  to  risk  your  life 
because  a  confounded,  thick-headed  old  French 
skipper  chooses  to  be  an  obstinate  old  mule  ?  Be- 
side*, you  Bha'n't  do  it,  Maxwell,  I  tell  you.' 

"  His  only  reply  was  the  taking  off  bis  watch, 
which  he  quietly  handed  to  me. 

"  4  The  wet  will  injure  it,'  said  he. 

" 4  Now,  Maxwell,  do  be  reasonable,'  said  I.  4  For 
goodness'  sake  don't  do  this  foolish  thing.  It 's  all 
very  well  being  Quixotic,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  there  's  a  limit  to  that,  and  this  is  beyond  it- 
Come,  let's  go  home  ;  we  can  do  no  good  here.' 

44  But  I  had  mistaken  my  man  and  my  power 
over  him.  He  took  me  aside  and  spoke  so  seriously 
and  sensibly,  that  I  had  no  argument  with  which  to 
confute  his.  and  at  last  was  compelled  to  give  in, 
protesting  all  the  while  against  it. 

44 1  give  you  my  word,  Fred,  that  I  was  never  so 
miserable  in  mr  life  before.  Here  was  a  boy  who 
was  virtually,  if  not  actually,  in  my  charge,  going 
into  the  most  fearful  danger,  and  I  was  powerless  to 
stop  him.  If  anything  happened  to  this  boy  what 
was  I  to  say  to  his  parents,  and  what  would  they 
say  to  me  ? 

44  However,  the  thing  was  evidently  unavoidable, 
and  I  bestirred  myself  to  that  all  that  was  possi- 
ble to  secure  his  safety  should  be  done.  By  thus 
time  it  became  known  among  the  men  on  the  pier 
that  the  lad  had  volunteered  for  the  duty,  which,  no 
doubt,  any  one  of  them  would  have  done,  but  for 
their  ignorance  of  French.  Some  of  them  were 
very  much  against  it,  and  at  one  time  there  seemed 
a  chance  of  it  being  prevented  ;  but  Maxwell  said  a 
few  words  to  them  and  they  gave  him  a  cheer,  and 
set  about  getting  him  into  the  cradle.  This  was 
soon  done,  and  with  another  ringing  British  cheer, 
the  young  fellow  went  off  on  his  perilous  expedi- 
tion. 

44  We  could  just  make  out  that  he  had  reached 
the  vessel,  and  then  a  vcrv  long  time  went  by  with- 
out any  sign  whatever.  The  excitement  in  all  our 
minds,  ami  in  mine  especially,  was  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme. Tiie  coastguardsmen,  old  experienced  men- 
of-war's  men,  and  the  fishermen,  were  all  in  a  state 
of  wonder  that  the  vessel  had  held  together  so  long, 
and  we  all  expected  that  even-  minute  would  lie  her 
last.  At  length,  after  what  seemed  at  least  an  hour, 
but  which,  I  fancy,  could  have  really  only  been 
about  ten  minutes,  we  saw  a  man  get  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  soon  the  ugly  cause  of  all  our  anx- 
iety —  a  fat,  pudgy,  elderly  Frenchman  —  was 
hauled  on  to  the  jetty ;  nnd  if  he  did  get  a  little 
roughly  handled  and  shaken  in  getting  him  clear  of 
the  ropes,  why  I  don't  think  he  was  much  to  be  pit- 
ied. I  need  not  say  that  the  cradle  was  cent  off  again 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  we  saw,  to  our  great  de- 
light, that  young  Maxwell  was  getting  into  it.  We 
began  to  haul  with  a  will,  but  all  of  a  sudden  the  ves- 
selseemed  to  collapse  and  go  completely  to  pieces.  A 
great  cry  arose  from  all  on  the  jetty,  when,  to  our 


infinite  delight,  we  heard  Maxwell's  voice  close  to 
us.  He  had  just  reached  the  jetty,  when  the  rope 
gave  way,  from  the  vessel  breaking  up ;  but  he  clung 
tightly  to  it,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  pulled  up 
among  us,  and  was  almost  devoured  by  the  delighted 
fishermen,  who  crowded  round  him  to  shake  hands 
and  ply  him  with  brandy. 


44  ft  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  narrowest  escapes 
that  was  ever  heard  of.  If  he  had  been  a  couple  of 
feet  further  off  when  the  rope  gave  way,  nothing 
could  have  saved  him,  for  the  waves  would  have 
♦lashed  him  against  the  jetty  and  killed  him,  but  he 
fell  just  clear  of  the  sea,  and  wc  had  him  up  before 
one  of  the  large  waves  could  come. 

41 1  need  not  say  that  Master  Maxwell  was  the 
hero  of  the  neighborhood  for  some  time  to  come. 
But,  bless  you !  instead  of  giving  himself  airs  about 
it,  as  Denton  would  have  done,  and  putting  himself 
in  the  wav  of  being  complimented,  nothing  seemed 
to  worry  him  more  than  hearing  it  talked  about ; 
and  I  have  often  known  that  tho  story  was  being 
told,  although  I  could  not  hear  it,  from  the  way 
Maxwell  used  to  fidget  about,  and  his  unhappy  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  He 's  nearly  as  shy  as 
ever,  although  he 's  been  considerably  petted  by 
all  the  girls  about  ever  since." 

44  He  should  have  that  new  decoration,  —  the  Al- 
bert Cross,  I  think  it  *s  called,"  said  I. 

44  Ah !  I  wish  it  had  been  instituted  then,"  said 
Jermyn ;  44  no  ono  could  Lave  better  deserved  it- 
We  got  him  the  Humane  Society's  medal,  but  1 
don't  know  what  he  has  done  with  it.  No  one  has 
ever  seen  it  since  he  received  it.  And  now,"  said 
Jermyn,  yawning,  "  I  must  be  off;  I  'in  not  used  to 
tiiis  sort  of  thing  now,  and  feel  rather  demoralized 
already  from  the  society  of  such  a  rolling-stone  as 
you  arc,  old  fellow.    Good  night ! " 

I  left  Cox  ton  the  next  day,  but  thought  the  story 
of  44  What  Tom  Maxwell  did "  worth  record,  so 
here  it  is. 


AN  AWKWARD  MISTAKE. 

44Gooi>  by,  Green!  T  envy  you  your  trip,  old 
boy,  or  rather,  I  wish  you  joy  of  it  and  of  your  pro- 
motion with  all  my  heart,  I 'm  sure,"  —  had  been 
Stodgemore's  last  words  as  I  crossed  the  college 
quadrangle ;  and  Stodjjemore,  senior  tutor  of  St. 
Crosier's,  was  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  and  meant 
what  he  said.  As  for  myself,  I  got  into  my  fly  with 
a  light  heart,  and  took  my  railway-ticket  with  much 
buoyancy  of  spirits  and  the  brightest  anticipations 
for  the  "future.  The  fact  was  that  the  last  few 
weeks  had  been  singularly  eventful  ones  to  me,  and 
that  my  sombre  professional  prospects  had  been  sud- 
denly irradiated  by  the  gay  iris  of  hope.  Hitherto 
the  career  of  the  Reverend  Hantogenet  Green,  M. 
j  A.,  had  been  dull  enough.  The  eight  or  nine  years 
since  I  had  taken  orders  bad  been  spent  in  bard 
work,  poorly  paid,  and  leading  to  no  visible  result. 
That  curacy  at  Sokenham-in-the-Fen  was  but  a 
shade  better  than  the  awful  post  of  bear-leader  to 
young  Swagmore,  the  conceited  son  of  a  purse- 
proud  old  sugar-refiner,  who  knew  of  no  refinement 
save  that  of  sugar.  I  had  borne  much  in  l»oth  ca- 
jMicities,  and  had  been  very  glad  to  undertake  the 
fluty  of  junior  tutor  at  our  little  college  of  St.  Cro- 
sier's,  Oxford,  with  the  hypothetical  chance  of  a 
living  not  worth  the  acceptance  of  Stodgemorc, 
Dewsbury,  Poundworth,  and  the  rest  of  the  seniors 
of  our  common  room. 

1  had  elderly  female  relatives  who,  good  souls, 
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had  all  my  life  long  been  confident  in  their  predictions 
that,  "  one  of  these  days,"  Lord  Kilmaliock  would 
be  certain  to  do  something  for  me.  This  Irish  {>eer 
was  my  godfather,  and  he  had,  I  believe,  been  mu- 
nificent in  promises  whilst  I  was  still  of  tender  years. 
But,  alas,  as  I  grew  older,  my  hopes  of  advancement 
bv  help  of  the  KihnaUock  interest  faded  and  grew 
dim.  His  lordship  was  good  enough  now  and  then 
to  write  oracular  assurances  that  when  "  we  "  came 
into  power,  Plantagenet  should  not  be  forgotten; 
but  while  the  grass  grew  the  steed  starved,  and  I 
had  almost  outgrown  my  childish  reliance  on  my 
titled  sponsor,  when,  on  a  sudden,  "  we  "  did  come 
into  power.  There  was  a  change  of  ministry,  and 
Lord  Kilmallock's  recommendation,  for  the  first  time 
for  years,  carried  weight  with  it 

My  patron  was  as  good  as  his  word.  There  was 
a  vacant  canonry  at  Slochester,  the  filling  up  which 
of  course  belonged  to  the  new  Prime  Minister,  — 
a  nice  little  titbit  of  preferment,  only  five  hundred 
a  year,  to 'be  sure,  but  with  a  capital  house  and  a 
walled  garden  famous  for  its  peaches;  and  Lord 
Kilmaliock  bad  obtained  some  promise  or  hall- 
promise  that  this  snug  ecclesiastical  shelf  should 
be  placed  at  my  disposal.  He  wrote  to  me  from 
Ireland,  telling  me  that  if  I  would  call  on  him  in 
Park  Lane  on  a  certain  day  in  January,  he  would 
introduce  me  to  the  Premier,  and  I  might  then  con- 
sider the  business  as  settled.  At  the  same  time  he 
cautioned  me  that,  should  I  fail  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ment in  Downing  Street,  Lord  Epsom  would  no 
doubt  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  oblige  some  other 
supporter  of  government  Of  such  unpunctuality, 
however,  I  had  no  apprehension.  What,  short  of  a 
cataclysm  or  a  Red  Revolution,  could  prevent  my 
accompanying  my  distinguished  friend  to  Downing 
Street  on  the  day  indicated  ? 

In  the  mean  time  I  had  the  fairest  chance  of  a 
pleasant  holiday  trip  that  had  ever  presented  itself 
to  me.  It  was  the  Long  Vacation.  Oxford  was 
deserted;  and  except  Stodgemore  (who  could  not 
tear  himself  away  from  his  comfortable  rooms  and 
the  vicinity  of  our  college  kitchen,  the  presiding 
culinary  oificer  of  which  Knew  his  constitution  to  a 
nicety,  as  the  senior  tutor  often  solemnly  informed 
me),  there  was  no  one  in  residence  at  St.  Crosiers. 
It  so  happened  that  I  had  no  private  pupils  to  read 
with  ;  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  for  niy 
remaining  on  the  neglected  banks  of  the  Lis  and 
Cherwell,  while  my  late  companions  of  the  common 
room  were  hooking  salmon  in  nameless  rivers,  far 
among  the  fjelds  of  Norway,  or  were  getting  sun- 
burnt faces  and  blistered  hands  among  the  glaciers 
of  Switzerland. 

Now  was  the  time  to  realize  a  day-dream  of  my 
own,  a  cherished  hope  that  I  had  often  and  often  been 
compelled  to  renounce  or  adjourn.  I  was  always, 
from  boyhood,  somewhat  of  a  classical  enthusiast, 
and  had  longed  fur  years  to  tread  the  ground  and 
breathe  the  air  of  old  Hellas,  to  see  with  mine  own 
eyes  the  actual  plains  and  streams  where  Miltiades 
routed  the  Persians,  the  shattered  temples,  the 
groves  where  Socrates  taught,  and  the  Agora 
where  Paul  preached.  I  have  often  felt  as  if  it 
would  have  been  worth  a  year  of  common  life  to 
have  had  one  glimpse  of  Troy,  —  of  that  bare 
scorched  waste,  dotted  with  a  few  stunted  olives, 
through  which  the  Scamander  flows  rippling  over  a 
pebbly  bed,  and  to  people  the  desolate  landscape 
with,  on  one  hand,  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  gay 
with  white  tents  and  glittering  arms,  and  on  the 
other,  with  a  swarm  of  mailed  Trojan  warriors,  sal- 


lying forth  from  the  ramparts  of  the  beleaguered 
city.  In  a  word,  Eastern  travel  —  a  tour  among 
the  ruined  glories  of  the  ancient  world  —  had  been 
a  pleasure  for  which  I  bad  hitherto  sighed  in  vain. 

The  canon-expectant  of  Slochester,  however,  was 
able  to  permit  himself  a  pleasure -for  which  the 
junior  tutor  of  St  Crosier's  had  long  sighed  in 
vain.  Accordingly  I  set  off  for  the  Levant,  taking 
leave  of  Stodgemore  in  the  manner  already  re- 
counted, and  made  the  best  of  my  way,  via  Mar- 
seille!*, to  Athens,  which  I  meant  to  make  the  first 
stage  of  my  journey.  My  plan  was,  after  exploring 
such  parts  of  Greece  as  lay  within  easy  reach,  to 
proceed  to  Asia  Minor,  and  there  to  have  my  fill  of 
ruined  cities  and  famous  sites  before  going  on  to 
Constantinople,  whence  I  purposed  to  return  by  the 
Danube  route,  and,  crossing  Italy,  to  have  one  hasty 
peep  at  Rome.  My  time  and  money  —  for  my 
purse  was  slenderly  supplied  —  would,  I  thought, 
jnst  hold  out  through  this  projected  scamper. 

I  had,  to  use  the  slang  of  the  day, "  done  Athens 
very  completely,  and  Lad  seen  Salamis,  and  Hy- 
mettus  with  its  myriad  bees  fed  on  the  sacred 
heather,  and  the  cold  battle- fields,  and  the  broken 
stones  of  the  glorious  old  shrines,  and  the  shrunken 
brooks  beside  which  mighty  poets  and  sages  had 
mused,  and  the  shallow  waters  of  which  had  once 
been  crimsoned  with  Medisb  blood.  I  began  to 
think  of  my  departure,  and  to  this  end  I  took  coun- 
sel with  an  intelligent  young  Greek,  one  of  the  com- 
missionnaircs  of  the  Hotel  des  Quatre  Vents,  where 
I  lodged,  and  who  knew  every  maritime  city  of  the 
East,  and  every  dialect  spoken  from  Malta  to  the 
Caucasus  or  the  Cataracts.  Indeed  Demetri  —  that 
was  the  name  of  the  young  valet  de  place  who  had 
acted  as  my  guide  and  interpreter  since  my  arrival, 
and  who  was  called  a  dragoman  in  compliance  with 
traditions  of  the  Turkish  rule  —  was  apparently 
superior  to  most  of  his  colleagues.  I  bad  found  in 
him  an  adroit  patient,  and  most  good-humored 
cicerone ;  and  although  I  suspect  his  scholarship  was 
not  very  profound,  Tie  evidently  knew  something 
about  the  great  deeds  and  great  men  of  the  past, 
and  seemed  to  take  a  sincere  interest  in  conduct- 
ing me  to  the  most  celebrated  spots  in  and  near 
Athens. 

I  liked  Demetri  all  the  better  because  he  ]>os- 
sessed  a  virtue  not  too  common  anywhere,  and  es- 
pecially rare  among  his  grasping  countrymen,  —  he 
was  not  greedy  for  money  ;  and  although,  as  he  said 
with  perfect  truth,  I  paid  him  but  sparingly  for  his 
trouble,  while  the  majority  of  English  and  American 
travellers  scattered  their  dollars  broadcast,  he  served 
me  with  much  willingness  and  respect,  and  appeared 
always  grateful  for  a  kind  word.  He  was,  for  a 
Greek,  well  educated,  and  had  a  Greek's  aptitude 
for  making  the  most  of  his  acquirements.  lie  was 
no  Athenian  by  birth,  but  a  Fanariote ;  one  of 
those  descendants  of  ancient  Byzantine  famdies  who 
are  reared  in  the  gloomy  Fanar  of  Constantinople, 
whence  the  sultans  were  once  accustomed  to  select 
the  vassal  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
Many  of  these  races  have,  as  I  have  heard,  con- 
siderable pretensions  in  a  genealogical  point  of  view ; 
and  Demetri  once  told  me,  laughingly,  that  his 
nurse  used  to  assure  him  that  he  had  the  blood  of 
Comneni  and  Pala?ologi  in  his  veins,  but  that  no 
one  cared  for  such  sayings  now.  He  was  a  dark, 
smooth  young  fellow,  of  good  address,  and,  so  far  as 
looks  went,  did  no  discredit  to  his  ancestry. 

"  Si,  signor ;  it  is  so.  The  Messageries  Impcn- 
ales  boat  — the  French  mail-steamer  —  is  the  best 
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for  your  purpose.  She  calls  at  the  Piraeus  on 
Thursday,  and  we  can  take  your  passage  before- 
hand, if  you  please,"  said  Demetri. 

I  was  going  to  Smyrna  ;  and  as  my  fidus  Achates 
agreed  with  me  in  the  choice  of  a  packet,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  drop  in  at  the  ofiicc, 
situated  in  the  "  Street  of  the  Winds,"  and  secure  a 
berth.  I  had  very  nearly  exhausted  the  lions  of 
Athens,  —  of  the  old  Athens,  that  is  to  say,  —  and 
was  ready  for  a  start.  As  for  modern  Athens,  dull, 
dustv,  and  feverish,  I  was  heartily  sick  of  its  loung- 


ing, greasy  population,  sham  Palikars  in  dirty-white 
kilts,  red-capped  patriots  smoking  vile  cigars  in 
dingy  cafes,  ugly  women  in  second-rate  French 
finery,  mosquitoes,  and  jingling  frowsy  dies  bowling 
at  rare  intervals  along  the  wide  white  streets.  I 
fancied  that  Demetri,  honest  lad,  seemed  really 
sorry  that  I  was  going.  I  had  chatted  with  him  a 
good  deal,  telling  him  much  about  England,  and 
hearing  in  return  something  about  the  East.  But 
perhaps  it  was  the  loss  of  his  occupation,  I  bethought 
me,  that  threw  a  shade  of  melancholy  over  the 
young  Fanariote's  dark  face.  Business  was  cer- 
tainly drooping ;  for,  besides  myself,  there  was  but 
one  other  Englishman,  a  client  of  Demetri's,  as  I 
was,  staying  at  the  hotel. 

This  was  a  young  gentleman  who  had  once  been 
a  gentleman  commoner  at  St.  Crosiers  College, 
though  his  velvet  cap  had  long  been  laid  aside,  and 
with  whom  I  had  therefore  some  acquaintance.  His 
name  was  Forster,  and  he  was  rich.  He  had  just 
succeeded  to  the  property  of  his  father,  a  great 
brewer  in  the  Borough,  and  he  was  out  in  Greece 
with  all  sorts  of  romantic  projects  for  helping  on  the 
cause  of  that  phantom  Greek  empire  which  dances 
like  a  political  will-o'-the-wisp  before  the  dazzled 
eyes  of  all  King  George's  subjects.  I  rather  fancy 
that  young  Mr.  Forster  was  privately  of  opinion 
that  his  services  to  the  Greek  cause  might  win  lor 
him  an  English  peerage,  or  a  baronetcy  at  any  rate. 
He  had  heard  and  read  of  other  Britons  who  had 
been  similarly  rewarded  for  feats  performed  in  push- 
ing on  the  liberties  of  Spain  and  Greece ;  and  he 
w/as  not  unnaturally  eager  to  secure  the  one  distinc- 
tion that  his  money  could  not  purchase  for  him  at 
home.  There  he  was,  then,  at  Athens,  ready  to 
back  the  Greek  insurrectionary  cause  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  well-filled  purse;  and,  as  a  violent 
Philhellene,  he  was  of  course  hand-in-glove  with 
some  of  the  most  fiery  spirits  of  the  Grecian  capital. 

The  acquaintance  between  Mr.  Forster  and  my- 
self was,  as  I  have  said,  but  a  slight  one,  yet  the  ex- 
gentleman  commoner,  who  was  an  outspoken  sort  of 
person,  was  communicative  enough,  in  a  rough, 
boastful  way,  when  we  did  meet.  The  handsome 
suite  of  apartments  which  he  occupied  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  hotel  (the  llev.  P.  Green  being  simply 
lodged  much  higher  up,  in  a  dormitory  nt  which  a 
stoic  philosopher  could  scarcely  have  cavilled  on  the 
score  of  over-luxurious  accommodation)  was  seldom 
free  from  the  presence  of  several  dingy  and  garru- 
lous conspirators,  whose  talk  was  of  Crete  ami  Thes- 
salv,  and  who  flattered  and  toadied  the  rich  English 
milordo  in  due  proportion  to  the  five,  or,  if  need 
were,  the  ten  thousand  pounds  that  be  was  ready  to 
lay  down  for  the  advancement  of  their  projects.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Forster  must  have  been  advised  by 
some  of  his  Athenian  friends  to  practise  the  virtue 
of  discretion ;  for  of  late  his  utterances,  always  boast- 
ful, had  become  darkly  oracular,  and  it  was  in  a 
mysterious  fashion  that  h«  hinted  at  the  great  events 
in  which  he  was  shortly  to  bear  a  part. 


1  bad  often  talked  with  Demetri  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Forster,  his  wealth,  and  the  vague  ambition 
which  was  the  real  source  of  his  ardor  for  the  cause 
of  a  set  of  people  who,  I  shrewdly  suspected,  meant 
to  use  him  as  a  cat's-paw  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
own  ends.  My  only  anxiety  on  behalf  of  my  young 
countryman  was  that  his  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
Greek  independence  should  turn  out  to  be  merely 
of  a  pecuniary  nature,  and  that  he  should  not  be  be- 
guiled into  trusting  his  person  within  reach  of  the 
fare  of  Turkish  cannon  and  the  yataghans  of  Turk- 
ish irregulars.  But  Demetri  could  not  be  brought 
to  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  He  was  very 
patriotic  in  his  quiet,  modest  way,  and  I  have  often 
seen  his  fine  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  he,  spoke  of  Otto- 
man oppression,  and  of  the  desperate  efforts  which 
his  co-religionists  in  Crete  were  making  to  break  the 
Mahometan  yoke.  He  was  seldom  in  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Forster,  who  cared  nothing  for  antiq- 
uities, and  who  would  hardly  have  turned  his  head 
to  look  at  the  Parthenon  ;  but  he  was  always  an  at- 
tentive listener  to  what  I  had  to  say  regarding  my 
former  pupil.  I  had  no  suspicion  then,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  now,  that  Demetri  was  artfully  pumping 
me  for  information  respecting  the  young  Englishman 
and  his  plans. 

Thursday  came  round  at  last,  and  the  hot  autumn 
sun  threw  a  lengthening  shadow  across  the  dusty 
square  in  which,  tall,  stuccoed,  and  pretentious, 
9tands  the  Hotel  des  Quatres  Vents. 

"  No  boat  yet,  signor ;  and  when  she  does  come 
into  the  roads  she  has  coal  to  take  in,"  said  Demetri, 
entering  the  nolle  of  the  hotel,  where  I  sat  sipping 
my  white  Hymettus  wine,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  sparely-attended  table  <Th6te.  "  You  will  do 
well  to  drive  down  to  the  Pirams  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  get  on  board  after  dusk.  Athens  will 
be  quieter  then  too,  for  there  are  some  of  our  Greek 
hotheads  abroad  to-day." 

And  indeed  I  had  noticed  that,  ever  since  noon, 
bands  of  able-bodied  young  fellows,  in  the  national 
garb,  —  fustanelle,  greaves,  gaudy  jacket,  and  scar- 
let skullcap,  —  had  been  marching  about  the  city  to 
a  discordant  accompaniment  of  drum  and  cowhorn. 
and  heralded  by  the  cheers  of  a  noisy  rabble.  Such 
demonstrations  were,  however,  only  too  frequent, 
and  I  had  thought  little  of  the  matter :  but  now  I 
asked  my  cicerone  what  the  huzzas  and  drumming 
portended.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  :  "  Some- 
thing about  Crete,"  he  said,  and  turned  away.  But 
I  quite  agreed  with  him  that  it  would  be  pleasanter 
to  embark  when  the  mob  should  have  shouted  them- 
selves hoarse,  and  the  road  to  the  Piranis  be  clear  of 
quasi-niilitary  processions. 

Presently  the  short  twilight  died  away,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  usual  pure  dark  sky  spangled  thick 
with  golden  stars,  and  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up  to 
seaward,  warning  me  with  its  grateful  coolnem  that 
the  hour  for  departure  had  arrived.  My  prepara- 
tions were  soon  made,  mv  bill  paid,  and  my  port- 
manteau packed  ;  and  as  I  collected  my  guidebook?, 
umbrella,  and  walking-sticks,  Demetri'  came  with  a 
hurried  step  along  the  passage  to  my  room. 

"  Signor,  it  is  time." 

The  voice  in  which  the  young  Fanariote  spoke 
was  strangely  husky,  and  his  manner  was  odd  and 
excited,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 

"  One  moment,  Demetri,"  said  I,  as  I  buckled  the 
strap  around  my  rugs  and  great-coat ;  I  must 
wish  Mr.  Forster  good  by.    Do  you  know  —  " 

"  The  milordo  is  not  here.  The  milordo  is  gone, 
—  this  very  day,"  said  Demetri,  abruptly.    '*  His 
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rooms  are  empty.  Let  us  not  lose  time ;  the  car- 
riage is  at  the  door." 

Ail  this  was  said  in  a  very  peculiar  manner, 
bluntly,  and  almost  rudely  when  compared  with  the 
bland  gentleness  of  the  man's  ordinary  demeanor. 
I  set  this  disagreeable  alteration  down,  however,  to 
Demetri's  vexation  at  the  unexpected  loss  of  an  em- 
ployer, who,  if  be  needed  no  guidance  to  ruins  and 
battle-fields,  at  any  rate  was  Uberal  in  remunerating 
his  dragoman  for  the  trouble  of  fetching  him  opera- 
tickets,  prime  cigars,  and  saddle-horses ;  and  my 
only  wonder  was  that  Mr.  Forster  should  have  gone 
away  so  suddenly,  and  without  a  word  of  adieu  to 
bis  former  tutor. 

The  carriage  of  which  Demetri  had  spoken  was 
in  effect  at  the  door,  —  an  open  calessina,  lined  with 
cotton  velvet  of  some  bright  color,  and  drawn  by 
two  raw-boned  horses  tawdrily  decked  out  with 
scarlet  tassels,  peacocks'  feathers,  and  brass  orna- 
ments that  rattled  at  every  movement,  while  the 
driver  had  very  much  the  air  of  a  theatrical  brig- 
and. This  picturesque  equipage  at  any  rate  pos- 
sessed the  merit  of  speed  ;  for  the  lean  horses, 
severely  lashed,  went  at  a  surprisingly  rapid  pace 
down  the  darkling  road,  —  bordered  here  and  there 
by  wine-shops,  whence  came  the  sounds  of  brawling 
voices  or  the  twanging  music  of  the  Greek  guitar,  — 
that  leads  to  the  Pirssns.  I  fonnd  the  quay  more 
crowded  than  I  had  supposed  probable  at  that  hour, 
and  in  the  roads  lay  a  steamer,  a  bine  light  burning 
on  board  of  her,  from  the  funnel  of  which  gushed  a 
fiery  crown  of  ruddy  flame,  while  the  groaning  and 
hissing  that  reached  my  ears  plainly  indicated  that 
the  packet  had  got  up  steam  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
starting. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  French  boat ;  ymtr  boat,  Mr. 
Green,"  said  Demetri,  in  a  voice  that  was  strangely 
harsh  and  hollow. 

Meanwhile  my  eye  was  attracted  by  the  lights 
burning  on  board  another  vessel  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore.  Demetri  noticed  in  which  direc- 
tion I  was  gazing. 

41  That  is  nothing,"  he  cried,  with  a  petulance  for 
which  I  could  see  no  reason.  "  That  is  a  strange 
ship,  an  Austrian  corvette.  Make  haste  and  jump 
in  or  you  will  be  left  behind." 

And  he  almost  dragged  me  to  the  landing-place, 
where  a  small  boat,  manned  by  four  rowers  in  the 
loose,  dark  Hydriote  dress,  lay  waiting.  My  lug- 
gage was  already  embarked,  and  I  found  myself 
thrust  down  into  the  stern  sheets,  while  the  cox- 
swain cast  off  the  moorings,  and,  scrambling  over 
the  thwarts,  took  his  seat  and  grasped  the  tiller- 
ropes.  All  was  bo  rapidly  done  as  to  reduce  my 
part  in  the  transaction  to  a  passive  one.  Somebody 
cried  out  something  which  I  took  to  be  Romaic  for 
44  all  right,"  and  instantly  the  rowers  bent  to  their 
oars.  1  looked  round  for  Demetri,  but  he  was  al- 
ready lost  in  the  crowd  ;  and  this  odd  behavior  of 
the  young  dragoman's  seemed  to  me  the  more  re- 
markable because  I  still  was  in  his  debt  a  scudo  or 
two,  and  he  had  given  me  no  chance  of  slipping  a 
parting  "gratification"  into  his  hand.  For  such 
reflections  I  had  not  much  leisure,  for  the  boat  was 
already  bounding  over  the  purple  waves,  and  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  we  were  alongside  the 
steamer.  Scrambling  on  board  as  nimbly  as  I 
could,  while  my  baggage  was  handed  up  the  gang- 
way, I  was  at  once  received  by  a  stnding  officer, 
with  a  gold  band  encircling  his  naval  cap,  and  who 
welcomed  me  with  a  lengthy  speech  in  Italian,  five 
sixths  of  which  were  lost  to  me,  but  which  was  evi- 


dently most  politely  intended,  and  which  ended  by 
an  offer  to  conduct  me  to  ray  cabin  at  onee.  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  cabin  allotted  to 
me  was  on  deck,  generally  the  most  pleasant  part 
of  a  Mediterranean  steamer,  and  that  I  was  to  be 
its  sole  occupant,  whereas,  having  taken  but  a  single 
passage,  I  had  of  course  expected  to  have  a  mere 
berth,  and  no  more,  for  my  money.  I  could  not  for- 
bear mentioning  this  to  the  ship's  officer  who  way 
my  guide ;  but  he  merely  bowed  and  smirked. 

M  Whoever  else  may  be  ill-off  for  elbow-room,"  he 
said,  — 44  and  I  must  admit  that  we  are  somewhat 
scant  of  space  sometimes,  —  we  are  proud  to  accom- 
modate you,  Signer  Inglese  !  "  And  with  an 
apology  for  leaving  me  be  returned  to  his  duty. 

What  he  had  said  was  very  flattering,  if  not  quite 
intelligible ;  and  at  any  rate,  if  the  Rev.  Planti^e- 
net  Green  was  highly  appreciated  as  an  English 
traveller  on  board  the  French  mail-packet,  it  was 
not  for  that  individual  to  find  fault  with  what,  after 
all,  was  perhaps  a  graceful  compliment  to  my  cloth. 

I  must  confess  myself,  like  most  men  who  have 
led  a  studious  and  stay-at-home  life,  a  wretched 
sailor,  and  a  sea-voyage  has  always  been  to  me  a 
period  of  unmitigated  suffering  and  helplessness. 
There  was  a  brisk  breeze  blowing,  and  the  sea,  if 
not  rough,  was  sufficiently  disturbed  for  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  to  suggest  to  me  that  a  recumbent  atti- 
tude would  be  preferable  to  any  other,  and  that 
until  I  acquired  my  44 sea-legs"  by  familiarity  with 
the  normal  rolling  and  pitching  of  my  temporary 
home,  I  had  better  keep  strictly  to  my  cabin.  I  lay 
down  accordingly  on  my  little  bed,  and  listened  to 
the  trampling  on  deck,  the  hoarse  word  of  command, 
and  the  roar  and  splash  of  the  paddle-wheels  as  they 
went  round,  while,  the  engines  worked  vigorously, 
making  every  plank  in  the  ship  vibrate  to  their 
quick  stroke.  We  were  fairly  under  way,  and  on 
our  eastward  voyage.  * 

The  next  eight  and  forty  hours  were  spent  in  such 
black,  blank,  hopeless  misery  as  none  but  the  sea- 
sick can  endnre  or  appreciate.  The  wind  Eurocly- 
don,  which  from  my  classical  recollections  I  knew 
to  have  always  l>een  potent  in  those  waters,  was 
loosed  from  the  halls  of  iEolus  and  as  mischievous 
as  of  old.  The  breeze  had  freshened  to  a  gale ;  and 
the  once-smiling  Mediterranean,  rough  and  furious, 
tossed  about  our  vessel  like  a  cork  or  a  feather,  and 
the  timbers  creaked  anil  groaned,  and  the  engine 
labored,  as  we  fought  our  way  through  the  surges. 
1  was  very  ill,  wretched,  and  weak ;  and  I  believe  I 
should  have  been  rather  gratified  than  otherwise  if 
it  had  been  suddenly  announced  to  me  that  the  ship 
was  sinking ;  when,  in  the  course  of  the  third  night, 
the  wind  lulled,  and  the  waves  abated  their  anger 
with  that  quickness  of  transition  from  rage  to  calm, 
or  again  from  gentleness  to  wild  wrath,  that  charac- 
terizes the  wayward  moods  of  that  land-locked 
southern  sea.  The  hearing  and  tossing  ceased,  and 
I  was  able  to  stand  and  gaze  from  my  cabin-window 
at  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  unclouded*  night,  with  all 
its  million  golden  lamps  dotting  the  violet  sky; 
while  shooting-stars,  of  a  brilliancy  unknown  to  ns 
in  England,  fell  flashing  again  and  again  across  the 
dark  horizon. 

44  My  troubles  are  over  now,"  said  T  to  myself,  as 
I  lay  down  contentedly  to  rest.  44 1  shall  go  on 
deck  to-morrow,  and  shall,  for  the  first  time,  be  able 
to  hear  Sip  talk  of  breakfast  without  feeling  envious 
and  disgusted." 

This  Sip,  whose  monosyllabic  name  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  Scipio,  was  the  black  under-steward  of  the 
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steamer,  and  was  the  only  person  on  board,  as  be 
told  me  with  a  becoming  pride,  who  spoke  English, 
lie  was  an  American  negro,  who  had  been  brought 
oat  from  Baltimore  in  tome  merchant  clipper  trad- 
ing with  the  Levant,  and  had  either  deserted  or 
been  set  adrift.  He  was  a  good-hnmored  creature, 
as  these  sea-going  sons  of  Ham  often  are,  and  he 
had  been  kind  and  attentive  to  me  while  I  was 
helpless  in  ray  berth.  On  the  morning  succeeding 
the  calm  he  came  into  my  cabin  with  an  air  of  un- 
usual self-importance. 

*•  Maaaa  better  ?  Dat  right !  Gentlemen  in  chief 
cabin  send  him  compliments,  and  will  pay  mm 
visit  directly  toon." 

And  before  I  could  conjecture  the  precise  purport 
of  this  communication,  there  was  a  tap  at  the  painted 
door,  and  in  came  two  tall  men,  one  of  whom,  to  my 
surprise,  was  in  the  blue  military  uniform  of  the 
Greek  army ;  while  the  capote  worn  by  the  other 
falling  back  showed  the  red  flannel  shirt  of  a  Gari- 
baldian,  braced  by  a  black  belt,  from  which  pro-1 
truded  something  very  suspiciously  like  the  brass- 
mounted  butt  of  a  revolver. 

44  Buon  fjiomo,  noble  comrade,"  said  the  gentleman 
in  the  red  shirt,  speaking  a  mixture  of  bad  French 
and  Italian.  >V  e  should  not  have  intruded  but  we 
beard  you  were  suffering  no  longer,  and  that,  now 
we  are  almost  in  right  of  land,  we  had  better  all 
consult  together.  If  you  will  join  us  at  breakfast, 
the  council  of  war  can  —  " 

"  The  council  of  war ! "  exclaimed  I,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  amazement  that  I  dare  say  was  ludicrous 
enough,  and  staring  first  at  one  ami  then  at  the 
other  of  my  visitors.  They  stared  at  me  in  return. 
The  hero  of  the  red  shirt  was  again  the  spokesman. 

44  Signor,"  he  said,  with  a  ceremonious  stiffness, 
very  unlike  his  recent  hearty  frankness  of  manner, 
"  I  crave  pardon  of  your  excellency  for  presuming 
to  act  as  my  own  introducer.  I  am  Giuseppe  Mi- 
netti,  of  Brescia,  late  an  officer  on  General  Garibal- 
di*? personal  staff,  and  once  brigade-major  of  the 
Piccolini,  as  we  called  our  Sicilian  recruits  in  the 
old  anti-Bourbon  war.  This  is  Captain  Drag  an  o- 
poU,  of  the  Greek  army,  on  furlough.  We  com- 
mand on  board,  and  the  Cretan  Committee  —  " 

"  Do  you  wish  to  drive  me  mad  V  "  I  said,  dis- 
tractedly ;  u  or  is  this  a  practical  joke  ?  What  on 
earth  can  be  the  connection  between  my  affairs  and 
those  of  the  Cretan  Committee  ?    Some  mistake  —  " 

But  here  in  my  turn  I  was  interrupted. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us,  sir,"  cried  the  Greek 
captain,  in  a  voice  that  actually  trembled  with  pas- 
sion, "  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  have  changed 
your  mind,  or  that  your  promises  were  made  onlv 
to  mislead  us  ?  Have  a  care,  Englishman  !  This 
venture  is  no  child's  play.  Our  lives  and  honor  are 
at  stake  ;  and  as  for  your  paltry  gold,  if  you  have 
dared  to  deceive  us,  I  swear  by  the  Panagia  to  —  " 

"  Land,  ho ! "  sang  out  Scipio,  in  English ;  and 
the  cry  was  taken  up,  in  Greek,  Italian,  and  Malt- 
ese, bv  several  voices  on  deck. 

"  Land  !"  said  the  Ganbaldian,  smiling;  "then 
Signor  Forster  will,  I  hope,  see  cause  to  put  an  end 
to  this  useless  mystification,  since  it  is  Crete  that 
lies  before  us,  and  we  must  conquer  or  die ! " 

Then,  with  many  words  and  much  gesticulation, 
the  wholo  imbroglio  was  by  slow  degrees  unravelled. 
To  my  horror,  I  discovered  that,  instead  of  l)eing  a 
passenger  in  the  French  mail-steamer  of  the  Impe- 
rial Messageries,  bound  for  Smyrna,  as  I  had  in  my 
innocence  believed.  I  was  on  board  the  famous 
blockade  n  inner,  Panhellenion,  on  her  sixth  trip  | 


to  Crete  with  volunteers  to  aid  the  insurrectionary 
forces.  But  this  was  by  no  means  tbe  whole  of  the 
complication.  It  appeared  that  1  had  been  received 
on  board  the  steamer  in  the  full  belief  that  1  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  Forster,  and  that  I  was  thought 
to  have  come  provided  with  a  very  considerable 
sum  in  specie,  the  use  of  which  my  former  pupd  had 
promised  to  the  revolutionary  agents  at  Athens,  and 
which  was  destined  to  furnish  provisions  for  some 
three  hundred  armed  men,  Greeks  under  Captain 
Draganopoli,  and  Italian  sympathisers  led  by  Giu- 
seppe Minetti,  who  were  on  board  tbe  vessel,  and 
who  were  about  to  do  battle  with  the  Turks  for  the 
liberation  of  Crete. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  result  was  ar- 
rived at  by  dint  of  quiet  and  patient  inquiry.  On 
the  contrary,  the  excitable  southern  natures  of 
the  two  chiefs  of  this  hare-brained  enterprise  were 
all  on  fire  with  indignation  and  excitement ;.  and  I, 
the  involuntary  cause  of  all  this  fury,  had  to  endure 
much  undeserved  reproach,  and  what  I  am  certain 
was  a  plentiful  store  of  opprobrious  epithets,  but 
which,  being  couched  in  modern  Greek  and  the 
Lombard  patois,  were  fortunately  unintelligible.  In 
vain  I  protested  my  own  blamelessness  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  I  could  get  no  hearing ;  and  before  long  tho 
Garibaldian  and  the  Greek  flung  out  of  the  room, 
and  I  heard  their  outlandish  oaths  and  vehement 
adjurations  die  away  in  the  distance.    In  about 


half  an  hour  Sip  came  in  with  a  very  frightened 
expression  on  his  black  face,  and 
eyes  fearfully. 


i  very  Instil 
rolling  his 


o{»al 


Gentlemen  yonder,"  he  said,  pointing  with  one 
dusky  finger  towards  the  great  cabin,  the  ekyUght 
of  which  was  just  visible  as  the  door  of  mine  stood 
ajar,  "  gentlemen  say,  shall  we  shoot  Massa  Brit- 
isher, 'cause  he  betray  us?  Some  say,  toss  him 
overboard ;  some  tink  massa  not  to  blame.  Dey 
berry  angry.    Sip  come  back  soon,  tell  massa  more." 

And  he  went,  leaving  me  to  reflections  and  an- 
ticipations of  anything  but  an  agreeable  character. 

Luckily,  after  a  stormy  debate,  the  council  of  war 
was  kind  enough  to  take  a  merciful  view  of  my  un- 
designed traversing  of  their  projects.  The  Italian 
officer,  who  was  the  more  civilized  of  the  two  lead- 
ers, came  back  to  assure  me  that  I  ran  no  immedi- 
ate risk  of  personal  injury,  although,  as  a  friend,  he 
must  advise  me  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  vol- 
unteers, Rome  of  whom  were  hot-headed  lads,  who 
might  possibly  be  inclined  to  treat  me  as  a  Jonah, 
since  unfavorable  reports  concerning  my  errand 
were  prevalent  among  the  crew  and  the  fighting 
men. 

My  own  voice,"  said  the  Italian,  as  he  rolled  up 
and  lighted  a  cigarette,  was  decidedly  against 
hanging  you." 

You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure,"  I  answered,  with 
a  ghastly  effort  at  being  light-hearted  and  jocular. 

Tho  Garibaldian  went  on  ;  44  And  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  my  arguments  prevailed.  I  don't  believe, 
Mr.  Green,  that  you  have  played  any  part  more  cul- 
pable than  that  of  a  dupe.  That  rascal  Deuietri, 
the  dragoman  of  the  Hotel  des  Quatrv  Vents,  who 
was  no  d  oubt  aware  that  Mr.  Forster,  with  a  largo 
sum  in  gold,  was  to  embark  and  share  our  expedi- 
tion, has  evidently  deceived  us  all.  He  has  proba- 
bly caused  Mr.  Forster  to  go  on  board  the  1  rem  h 
steamer,  while  you  took  possession  of  his  cabin  here, 
and  our  rich  English  ally  and  his  treasure  are  thus 
lost  to  us.  It  was  a  bold  and  crafty  stratagem, 
and  — " 

4>  But  to  what  end  ?    Why  should  Demetn,  a  re- 
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r table  young  man,  and  really  a  sincere  patriot, 
so  senseless  a  trick  ?  "  interrupted  I ;  "  it  is  in- 
comprehensible, and  —  " 

"  lie  is  a  Turkish  spy  ! "  coolly  returned  the  red- 
shirted  Italian,  tossing  his  half-burnt  cigarette  into 
the  sea. 

The  whole  mystery  was  now  made*  clear  to  me. 

The  committee  which,  from  its  head-quarters  at 
Athens,  directs  and  assists  the  efforts  of  the  Porte's 
Rayah  subjects  to  overthrow  the  Mahometan  rule 
had  for  some  weeks  past  seen  cause  to  entertain 
suspicions  that  Demetri  was  playing  a  double  part 
The  young  interpreter,  whose  knowledge  of  Con- 
stantinople and  of  the  Ottoman  bureaucracy  had 
enabled  him  to  render  occasional  services  to  the  I 
Hellenic  cause,  was  thought,  and  not  groundleasly, 
to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Turkish  Cabinet.  This  view 
of  the  Fanariote's  artful  and  dangerous  character 
was  confirmed  by  the  adroit  and  daring  feat  which 
he  had  at  length  performed  in  sending  Mr.  Forster 
and  his  gold  by  the  French  boat,  while  he  had  shipped 
me,  an  unworthy  substitute,  in  bis  place.  Minetti 
informed  me  that  the  steamer,  the  red  light*  of  which 
I  had  observed,  was  the  Me*sagerics  packet,  and 
that  she  was  to  sail  at  the  same  hour  as  the  Panhel- 
lenion.  The  scheme  of  the  treacherous  dragoman 
was  simple  in  its  execution  as  well  as  wily  in  design, 
and  doubtless  Mr.  Forster  had  proved  as  easy  a  dupe 
as  myself,  and  had  gone  on  board  the  French  packet 
without  a  single  misgiving. 

But  what  was  now  to  be  done  ?  We  were  rapidly 
nearing  the  iron-bound  coast  of  Crete,  and  the 
peaks  of  the  great  Sphakiote  range  of  mountains, 
created  by  early  snow,  frowned  upon  us  as  we  ap- 

In-oachedthe  precipitous  cliffs  that  seemed  to  bar  all 
tope  of  landing.  Far  at  sea,  too,  gleamed  certain 
specks  of  white  that  a  poet's  fancy  might  have 
pictured  as  albatrosses  resting  on  the  waves,  but 
which  Minetti,  who  like  many  Garibaldians  was  half 
a  sailor,  and  had  been  mate  and  supercargo  of 
merchantmen  in  both  hemispheres,  gruffly  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  Turkish  frigates  of  the  blockading 
squadron."  Here  was  a  pleasant  state  of  things! 
Not  only  was  I  carried  out  of  my  way ;  not  only 
was  I  off  the  Cretan  coast  when  I  ought  to  have 
been  preparing  to  go  ashore  at  Smyrna,  —  but  there 
was  an  imminent  risk  of  being  sunk,  blown  up, 
burned,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  since  there  is  no 
limited  liability  in  insurrections,  and  a  Turkish 
cannon-ball  could  not  be  expected  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  junior  tutor  of  St  Croeier's.  We 
landed,  however,  without  accident  I  say  M  we," 
for,  in  spite  of  my  entreaties,  I  was  forced  to  disem- 
bark with  the  rest ;  and  the  only  indulgence  that  I 
could  obtain  was  the  permission  to  remain  among 
the  Sphakiote  villagers,  at  whose  hamlet  the  volun- 
teers baited  for  their  first  bivouac,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of  that  desperate  band  through  the 
almost  incredible  hardships  and  perils  of  a  campaign, 
among  stony  mountains,  where  hunger  and  fatigue 
<iid  more  to  thin  their  ranks  than  was  effected  by 
the  shot  and  steel  of  the  enemy. 

As  for  me,  after  nearly  three  miserable  months  of 
semi-starvation  spent  among  unwashed  barbarians, 
in  a  village  little  better  than  a  Hottentot  kraal, 
where  I  had  to  part  with  my  last  dollar  for  black 
bread  and  sour  wine,  vended  at  prices  that  would 
have  commanded  the  choicest  dainties  of  a  Palais 
Royal  restaurant;  after  being  baited  by  hungry  fleas, 
to  whose  palates  a  succulent  Englishman  was  a 
novelty ;  and  after  many  alarms  from  the  Turkish 
Ba.«hi-Bazouks,  who  were  reported  to  be  massacring 


man,  woman,  and  child,  throughout  the  disturbed 
districts,  —  I  was  at  last  taken  off  the  island  by  an 
English  man-of-war,  landed  penniless  in  Athens,  and 
was  sent  home  in  the  character  of  a  M  distressed 
British  subject"  by  her  Majesty's  Consul.  I  was 
hardly  surprised  to  hear  that  the  young  scoundrel  to 
whom  I  owed  my  present  position  had  decamped  to 
Stamboul  without  beat  of  drum,  not  caring  to  trust 
himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  fierce  Athenian 
mob.  I  reached  England  on  the  first  day  of  Febru- 
ary, and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  my  patron's 
town  house.  He  was  out ;  but  there  was  a  note  for 
me :  "  Lord  Kilmallock's  compliments  to  the  Rev. 
Plantagenet  Green,  and  regrets  that  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Green's  failure  to  keep  his  appointment,"  &c. 
&c.  In  fact  the  canonry  bad  been  given  to  another 
applicant;  and  I  am  still  a  poor  and  struggling  man, 
with  my  way  to  make  in  the  world,  if  ever  a  second 
chance  should  present  itself  of  repairing  the  conse- 
quences of  that  awkward  mistake. 

DONKEY  POWER 

The  steam-engine  is  the  most  valuable  discovery 
of  modern  times,  and  has  taken  its  place  on  a  sort  of 
religious  pedestal  amongst  us,  as  the  great  English 
idoL  Everybody,  from  Mr.  Lowe  downwards,  has 
taken  his  turn  at  chanting  at  its  praises,  and  point- 
ing out  the  benefits  that  it  confers  upon  mankind. 
Since  its  introduction  our  standard  of  pace  seems 
romnletely  altered.  It  is  not  only  that  we  travel 
quicker,  or  make  more  calico  shirts  in  an  hour  than 
we  used  to  do,  but  the  whole  business  of  the  world, 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual,  is  proportionately 
quickened.  Mr.  Kinglake's  Pasha,  whose  leading 
notion  about  the  English  was  that  they  were  a  won- 
derful people,  and  that  all  was  done  by  steam,  fell 
into  a  natural  and  pardonable,  though  erroneous, 
view  of  things.  Steam  power  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  measure  of  all  human  motion,  in  the  field 
of  thought  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  action.  The 
truth  is  so  very  obvious  that  we  are  in  great 
danger  of  forgetting  that  there  is  another  power, 
quite  as  valuable  and  useful  as  steam,  by  means 
of  which  most  of  the  business  of  the  world  is  trans- 
acted. It  is  not  merely  steam  power  that  pulls 
us  all  along.  Donkey  power  does  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  work,  and  if  there  is  any  room  for  a 
second  English  idol  on  the  same  pedestal  as  the 
steam-engine,  the  second  idol  ought  to  be  that  use- 
ful animal  who  devotes  himself  to  the  monotonous 
labor  of  drawing  the  social  cart  when  nobody  is 
watching  him.  His  presence  acts,  in  every  possible 
department  of  life,  as  a  happy  and  important  check 
on  the  rival  motive  power  of  steam.  Instead  of  be- 
ing unequally  yoked  together,  steam  power  and 
donkey  power  for  most  purposes  make  a  team  of 
rare  merit  and  real  value,  and  tend  to  correct  each 
other's  failings.  When  the  more  excitable  of  the 
pair  is  forging  unduly  ahead,  the  sober  reluctance 
of  the  other  to  stir  a  single  inch  faster  than  he  can 
help,  readjusts  the  balance  of  motive  energy,  and 
keeps  the  social  body  to  that  steady,  wise,  deliberate 
step  which  constitutes  the  true  glory  of  a  free  and 
independent  country.  If  Mr.  Kinglake's  Eastern 
Pasha  had  known  more  of  England  he  would  not 
have  summed  us  up  in  the  terse  sentence, "  Whiz, 
whiz.  All  by  steam ! "  The  truer  formula  would 
have  been  less  one-sided.  "Whiz!  Whiz!  Trot! 
Trot !    Half  by  steam  and  half  by  donkeys." 

Any  one  who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  vast 
proportion  of  the  business  of  life  which  is  necessarily 
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made  up  of  a  sort  of  humdrum  dry  routine  will 
not  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with  donkey  power,  or 
to  think  very  lightly  of  its  uses.  Tho  fate  of  Phae- 
ton is  a  typo  of  what  would  happen  on  a  large  scale 
if  all  our  carta  were  carriages,  and  all  our  donkeys 
were  converted  suddenly  into  horses  of  the  sun. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity that  it  should  be  able  to  employ  largely  in 
its  service  men  and  women  who  are  contented  to 
live  and  die  in  obscurity,  and  to  maintain  through- 
out their  course  an  unambitious  bumble  pace.  The 
misfortune  would  be  incalculable  if  every  banker's 
clerk  were  seized  with  the  noble  desire  of  arriving 
at  the  dignity  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  or  if  every  vil- 
lage curate  dreamt  at  night  of  future  lawn.  One 
of  the  most  distressing  and  useless  spectacles  that 
can  ever  be  witnessed  is  the  sight  of  a  man  whose 
natural  powers  are  more  limited  than  his  ambition, 
and  who  can  neither  go  by  steam,  nor  content  him- 
self with  going  like  the  donkey  that  he  is.  Happily 
the  spectacle  is  an  exceptional  one.  Though  no  ra- 
tional being  is  devoid  of  the  instinctive  wish  to  rise 
a  little  above  the  level  on  which  he  starts,  as  a  rule 
a  little  rise  is  all  that  we  desire,  as  it  is  certainly  all 
that  we  deserve.  The  consequence  is  that  the  work 
is  done  well  and  evenly.  Most  people  acquiesce  in 
the  view  of  the  Catechism  that  there  is  a  particular 
sphere  for  which  they  are  born  and  to  which  they 
may  be  said  to  have  been  called,  and  cheerfully 
adopt  in  practice  the  view  with  which  it  is  desira- 
ble that  they  should  be  impressed.  The  world's 
private  soldiers  are  content  never  to  become  officers, 
and  the  ensigns  and  lieutenants  are  aware  that  they 
will  not  live  to  command  an  army  or  even  a  brig- 
ade. Everybody  thus  falls  early  in  life  into  a  set- 
tled groove,  and  spins  quietly  down  it  at  the 
minimum  rate  required  of  him  by  his  superiors,  well 
knowing  that  to  spin  faster  would  disarrange  the 
machine  and  do  no  earthly  benefit  to  himself.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  best  instances  of  that  bappv  hum- 
drum work  to  which  we  owe  a  great  deal,  and  about 
which  we  hear  very  little,  is  the  laborious  industry 
of  the  clever  and  often  learned  men  who  compile 
catalogues  of  the  documents  stored  up  in  our  public 
offices.  Reading  and  indexing  old  records  and 
charters,  none  of  which  perhaps  are  of  any  positive 
interest  to  the  readers,  is  an  employment  to  which 
numbers  of  people  give  up  their  existence.  Those 
who  arc  so  employed  must  be  accurate,  painstaking, 
and  methodical.  The  occupation  is  one  that  brings 
little  fame  or  emolument  with  it,  and  it  takes  the 
whole  lives  of  many  men  to  produce  a  catalogue 
which  the  student  tosses  by  carelessly  after  consult- 
ing it,  without  thinking  once  of  all  the  pains  that 
have  gone  to  make  it.  If  the  demon  of  restless  am- 
bition got  loose  among  them,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  could  be  satisfied  with  building  up  slowly, 
and  brick  by  brick,  some  monument  of  dull  erudi- 
tion, which  when  it  is  finished  will  never  bear  their 
names,  or  bring  them  the  least  posthumous  renown. 
In  some  ways  Providence  is  very  kind  to  the  book- 
worm and  the  compiler.  It  gives  him  after  a  while 
a  fictitious  excitement  and  interest  in  his  own  la- 
1m>j-s.  Men  become  intoxicated  with  the  dust  of  old 
libraries  and  musty  manuscripts,  just  as  the  opium- 
cater  is  carried  by  the  fumes  of  his  narcotic  into  a 
special  and  unreal  world  of  his  own,  into  which 
no  one  else  can  enter.  Even  if  they  oliaerve  that 
the  world  half  despises  them  for  aid  the  benefits 
they  do  it,  they  are  content  to  think  that  it  is  the 
world,  and  not  themselves,  which  is  the  victim  of 
hallucination. 


Happily  for  mankind,  energy,  however  spent, 
seems  well  spent  in  the  eves  of  the  spender,  and 
many  an  antiquary  feels  that  his  whole  existence 
would  be  crowned  and  complete  if  be  could  manage 
to  discover  where  Caesar  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Britain,  or  where  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps.  In 
literature,  in  commerce,  and  in  study  the  same  law 
obtains.  The  mass  of  our  contemporaries,  without 
knowing  it,  are  all  wearing  out  their  powers  con- 
tentedly and  usefully,  very  much  as  the  children  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  in  Mr.  Poynter's  famous  picture  in 
this  year's  Academy,  may  be  seen  toiling  away  un- 
der the  weight  of  an  enormous  Sphinx  that  is  being 
carried  to  its  pedestal.  An  ancient  historian  re- 
lates the  effect  produced  upon  an  Oriental  king  by 
a  little  circumstance  that  happened  when  the  last 
massive  stone  of  a  temple  was  hoisted  into  its  place. 
One  of  the  obscure  drawers,  who  had  painfully 
spent  his  strength  under  the  burden,  at  the  end 
heaved  his  life  out  in  a  great  sigh.  Any  one  who 
chooses  to  look  round  him  in  the  world  wdl  see  the 
same  kind  of  sight  everywhere.  Thousands  seem 
to  live  and  die  in  the  harness  of  uneventful  routine. 
The  intellectual  edifices  which  our  children  are  des- 
tined to  enjoy  will  have  been  raised  for  the  most 
part,  not  by  steam,  but  by  donkey  power. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  story  of 
those  amongst  us  who  devote  themselves  consistent- 
ly to  what  is  called  **  doing  good."  A  life  of  profes- 
sional philanthropy  has,  for  those  who  embrace  it, 
a  variety  of  little  pleasures.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  fussineas  and  restlessness  about  it  which 
cheers  and  animates  the  philanthropic  donkey  while 
he  plods  along  his  weary  way.  It  would  be  a  grave 
injustice  to  assert  that  philanthropists  of  tho  best 
sort  are  as  inferior  to  other  people  in  mental  quali- 
ties as  they  are  often  superior  to  them  in  singleness 
of  aim  and  self-devotion.  Many  noble  natures  have 
dignified,  and  many  noble  names  been  inscribed 
upon,  the  dull  roll  of  professional  philanthropists. 

But  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  work  of  philanthropy  which  is  gener- 
ally done,  and  whieh  can  indeed  only  be  done  well, 
by  donkey  power.  The  results  attained  seem  in 
general  to  be  so  enormously  out  of  proportion  to  the 
labor  given,  that  a  man  of  great  genius  or  intellect- 
ual activity  would  be  soon  discouraged.  The  duty 
of  sitting  day  by  day  in  a,  sick-room,  for  example, 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  painful  duties  to 
which  any  rational  being  ever  can  devote  himself. 
There  are  some  excellent  men  and  women  who  do 
little  else  for  years.  The  task  of  visiting  the  poor, 
especially  in  country  places,  is  another  task  which 
is  as  distasteful,  and  as  apparently  devoid  of  any 
positive  fruit- 
Yet  there  arc  those  who  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  mission,  dreary  as  it  is,  and  who  go  on 
performing  it  from  day  to  day  with  praiseworthy 
zeal,  and  with  a  freshness  of  spirit  which  to  others 
who  play  a  more  stirring  part  in  the  world  appears 
almost  miraculous.  The  parson  or  the  doctor  who, 
in  the  wilds  of  a  provincial  neighborhood,  slaves  at 
this  sort  of  occupation  sacrifices  something  for  it. 
He  falls  in  the  rear  of  the  intellectual  movement  of 
his  time.  He  has  not  leisure  to  follow  the  latest 
discoveries  of  science.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
new  ideas  which  have  been  carrying  his  professional 
colleagues  a  hundred  miles  ahead  of  him  during  the 
hours  that  he  has  been  standing  still  over  the  bed- 
sides of  the  poor.  He  never  perhaps  advances  a 
step  beyond  the  theology  or  the  nostrums  of  his 
fathers.    Gradually,  as  far  as  his  mental  powers  are 
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concerned,  be  sinks  into  the  unenviable  condition  of 
a  fruit  or  a  vegetable.  If  he  is  a  parson,  his  ser- 
mons grow  every  Sunday  longer  and  more  deadly 
dull.  Educated  people  can  scarcely  listen  to  him 
with  tolerable  patience.  If  he  ever  emerges  from 
his  obscurity  on  to  the  public  stage,  he  is  very 
likely  to  commit  some  intellectual  lolly,  to  denounce 
some  book  that  be  has  never  read  anil  could  not  un- 
derstand, to  protest  against  the  heresies  of  some 
High  Church  Bishop  or  some  Broad-Church  philos- 
opher of  whose  tenets  he  is  profoundly  incapable  to 
judge,  or  to  sign  some  memorial  which  is  got  up  by 
the  Philistines  of  a  country  district.  His  long  de- 
votion to  practical  matters  has  made  him  the  equal 
in  all  intellectual  matters  of  his  own  church-war- 
dens, or  of  the  ladies  of  his  village  clothing  club. 
Ami  if,  instead  of  being  a  parson,  he  is  a  doctor, 
his  lot  would  only  differ  in  unessential  points.  He 
would  still  be  drugging  and  bleeding  away  in  the 
most  approved  fashion  of  the  ancients.  Newer 
lights  would  not  have  penetrated  to  bis  consulting 
room ;  and  he  would  be  as  far  behind  his  London 
contemporaries  as  if  ho  were  a  Galen,  or  an  Hippoc- 
rates with  gold-headed  cane.  The  good  and  seri- 
ous work  which  such  men  do  in  their  day  is  the 
direct  result  of  donkey  power.  Had  they  gone  by 
steam,  their  fortunes  would  be  very  different.  The 
parson  might  have  been  either  the  hope  or  terror  of 
his  Church;  he  would  perhaps  have  risen  to  the 
eminence  of  a  party  champion,  or  of  a  leader  of 
theological  thought.  He  might  have  lived  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  difficulties  of  his  age,  —  have  dis- 
covered some  new  manuscript,  or  have  destroyed 
some  old-fashioned  Ulusion.  The  doctor  might,  in 
like  manner,  have  invented  cither  a  new  disease  or  a 
new  operation,  and  in  either  capacity  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  march  of  science  and  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  What  they  have  done  instead  Las 
been  nobly  and  worthily  done ;  but  their  work,  how- 
ever honest,  could  only  have  been  done  by  donkeys. 

There  is  no  branch  of  human  affairs  in  which 
donkey  power  may  not  be  seen  performing  the  same 
humble  mission.  Politics  and  literature  are  as  much 
indebted  to  it  as  philanthropy  and  religion.  Poli- 
tics perhaps  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  happiest 
instances  of  the  success  of  the  combination  of  the 
donkey  engine  and  the  steam  engine.  Great 
changes  in  the  political  arena  are  never  so  prosper- 
ously achieved  as  when  they  are  the  effect  of  a  sat- 
isfactory compromise  between  the  two.  So  far  from 
forbidding  the  lianns  between  them,  we  ought  to 
thank  heaven  upon  our  knees  that  both  exist,  and 
are  apparently  destined  to  exist  together  to  all 
time.  If  the  world  were  only  governed  as  Plato 
and  M.  Comte  wished,  by  philosophers,  changes 
never  would  be  stable,  and  everywhere  revolution 
of  thought  would  lead  to  a  reaction.  As  it  is,  great 
changes  are  accomplished  by  a  regular  law,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  far  more  satisfactory.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  before  the  final  plunge  is 
taken,  steam  power  begins  to  shoot  ahead  with 
startling  velocity.  The  philosophers  who  sit  on  the 
engine  whistle,  the  enthusiasts  who  feed  the  furnace 
scream,  and  if  steam  had  everything  its  own  way, 
the  machine  would  be  over  the  declivity  at  railroad 
pace.  But  once  over,  the  less  active  portion  of  the 
community  would  be  dissatisfied  at  the  abrupt  tran- 
sition into  which  thev  had  been  so  abruptly  hurried. 
They  would  forever  be  endeavoring  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  to  resent  the  force  which  dragged  them 
over.  Instead  of  this  undesirable  condition  of 
things,  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  are  at  present 


usefully  employed  in  modulating  the  steam  power 
of  the  philosophers  to  suit  the  donkey  power  of  the 
rest.  Gradually  and  slowly  donkey  power  brings 
up  the  train  towards  the  edge  of  tho  formidable 
precipice.  There  is  no  excitement  and  no  alarm, 
till  just  at  the  hut  moment  there  is  a  little  pull,  and 
the  community  which  was  at  the  top  finds  itself  at 
the  bottom.  Nobody  is  at  all  frightened,  and  the 
donkeys,  after  a  moment  of  surprise,  begin  feeding 
peacefully  again  on  the  grass  that  grows  under- 
neath. The  reason  that  so  little  barm  has  been 
done  is  due  entirely  —  though  sceptics  may  refuse 
to  see  it  —  to  the  fact  that  the  descent  has  been  ap- 
proached at  it  sober  pace.  People  have  bad  time 
to  weigh  the  real  advantages  of  the  fall,  and  to  pro- 
vide against  all  possible  dangers.  And  when  it 
comes,  they  accept  it  without  resentment,  without 
any  undue  reluctance,  and  without  a  burning  sense 
of  antipathy  to  those  who  have  led  thorn  to  it  It 
cannot  l>e  said  that  this  is  not  a  great  advantage  to 
the  social  body,  and  the  credit  of  it  ought  to  be 
given  to  those  to  whose  steadiness  and  even  tardi- 
ness of  pace  the  advantage  is  partly  due. 

The  benefits  conferred:  by  donkey  power  on  the 
world  of  letters  are  not  less  conspicuous.  Thought- 
less persons  are  in  the  habit  too  often  of  forgetting 
bow  much  donkey  power  it  takes  to  make  the  liter- 
ature of  a  country  or  the  journalism  of  a  country 
worth  anything.  No  first-rate  book  would  ever  be 
written  unless  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  series  of 
dull  ones,  out  of  which  the  genius  of  the  great  au- 
thor has  been  able  to  gather  materials  for  his  pur- 
pose. Perhaps  no  modern  work  gives  one  a  more 
complete  example  of  what  literary  genius  is  like  than 
Gibbon.  But  Gibbon  is,  after  all,  only  a  brilliant 
analysis  of  the  obscure  labors  of  men  whose  work 
in  the  world  was  over  as  soon  as  they  had  furnished 
Giblion  with  stuff  to  work  on.  The  old  chroniclers 
and  monks,  whose  very  names  only  survive,  as  far 
as  our  ordinary  knowledge  of  them  goes,  in  his  witty 
notes,  were  his  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  wa- 
ter. Poetasters  in  every  age  lived,  and  fatigued  the 
ears  of  their  contemporaries,  for  the  sole  end  of  fur- 
nishing a  future  writer  of  consummate  ]»wer  with 
a  stray  line  on  which  to  base  an  hypothesis  or  per- 
haps merely  an  illustration.  Theologians  of  fearful 
dulness  and  prolixity  spent  years  in  writing  musty 
folios,  some  one  passage  of  which  alone  accidentally 
becomes  of  use  for  an  epigram  or  an  historical  allu- 
sion. Donkey  power  has  produced  the  block, 
though  steam  has  fashioned  it  at  last  into  its  lasting 
form.  Whoever  else  is  ungrateful  to  donkey  power, 
literary  men  have  no  business  to  be  so,  and  their 
best  thanks  are  flue  to  the  voluminous  and  patient 
slaves  of  the  lamp  whose  very  inferiority  and  want 
of  brilliancy  has  made  them  of  inestimable  use  to 
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TIIK  ri.KMl*OTE>TTIAEY  AKHIVKS  AT  TCItlX. 

As  they  four  drove  into  the  court-yard  of  their 
inn  at  Turin,  in  their  roomy  hired  carriage,  they 
saw  a  reeking  horse  having  his  saddle  taken  off,  and 
a  tall  black-whiskered  gentleman  in  a  large  cap,  who 
talked  consequentially  with  the  landlord. 

14  Hallo !  "  said  Arthur.  Here  Is  some  one 
travelling  in  the  old  style.    There  will  be  a  swell 
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arrival  directly.  I  hope  they  have  not  taken  the 
whole  house." 

"  By  no  means,"  the  landlord  assured  them.  44  It 
was  the  English  plenipotentiary,  travelling  towards 
Alessandria,  with  the  ready-signed  preliminaries  of 


1 


"  Wonder  he  don't  go  by  rail  if  he  is  in  a 
They  will  all  have  cut  one  another's  throats  before 
he  gets  there,"  remarked  Arthur. 

They  were  shown  into  a  nice  talon  adjoining  the 
suite  of  apartments  taken  by  the  plenipotentiary, 
only  separated  from  theirs  by  folding-doors,  which 
the  landlord  pointed  out  were  locked  on  their  side. 

"  I  doubt  we  shall  hear  every  word  they  say,"  re- 
marked Arthur.  "If  we  do  hear  any  secrets  of 
state,  I  shall  unlock  the  door  and  announce  myself. 
It  is  a  great  shame  of  the  landlord  putting  us 
here." 

"  They  will  hear  all  ice  say  also,"  remarked 
James ;  44  and  we  by  talking  load  ourselves  can  give 
them  to  understand  that  others  are  within  bearing. 
If  they  can  hear  us,  they  will  of  course  at  once  con- 
clude that  we  can  hear  them." 

"  I  don't  know  thai,"  said  Arthur.  44  I  have  had 
such  great  experiences  of  human  stupidity  as  an 
examiner,  that  I  very  much  doubt  it.  If  this  man 
is  an  English  diplomatist,  I  fear  that  the  mental  pro- 
cess will  be  too  elaborate  for  him." 

They  were  seated  merrily  at  dinner,  when  a 
rumbling  in  the  court-yard  announced  the  arrival. 
Almost  immediately  after,  the  door  of  the  next  room 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  great  man  entered,  — 
English  certuinly,  but  not  a  courteous  diplomatist 
by  any  means,  and  apparently  with  few  preliminaries 
of  peace  about  him. 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  Boginsky  said, 
«  Now  we  will  talk  louder,  then  " ;  but,  looking  at  his 
three  companions,  he  saw  that  his  three  companions 
had  laid  down  their  knives  and  forks,  and  were  look- 
ing at  one  another  in  blank  astonishment. 

A  loud  and  familiar  voice  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  thundered  out, — 

"  I  don't  care.  I  repeat  what  I  said  to  the  fellow 
to  his  face.  The  whole  business  is  the  most  prepos- 
terous clamjamfry  of  unutterable  nonsense  which 
ever  was  se«n  on  the  face  of  this  earth ;  and  my 
remedy  for  it  would  be  to  hang  the  two  emperors 
and  the  king  up  in  a  row." 

"  But  you  ilul  n't  say  that  to  the  man,  you  know," 
said  a  bright  woman's  voice.  "  You  were  as  mild 
as  milk  with  him,  and  only  began  to  rage  as  soon  as 
his  back  was  turned." 

James  jumped  to  his  feet 

"  I  don't  care  whether  I  said  it  or  not,"  said  Sil- 
cote.  "  I  mean  it.  And,  since  you  twit  me  with  it, 
I  will  go  to  his  hotel  after  dinner  and  say  it   Now ! " 

Ilemembcr  that  you  are  abroad,  Siicote,  and  be 
cautious,"  said  the  woman's  voice. 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that  I  am  abroad,  my 
dear  soul ;  the  fleas  keep  me  in  mind  of  that ;  and, 
a.s  for  my  caution,  why  you  yourself  allow  that  I 
did  not  utter  the  treason  of  which  you  disapprove, 
after  all ;  and  for  your  kind  sake  I  will  not" 

44  Why,  that  is  my  father,"  said  Arthur,  amazed. 
"  Who  on  earth  is  the  woman  with  them  ?  " 
14  My  mother,"  said  James,  radiant  with  smiles. 
Arthur  grew  suddenly  sick  and  faint    He  filled 
out  a  tumbler  full  of  wine,  and  drank  it  off,  and 
muttered  half  aloud,  — 

"  Mrs.  Sugden !  O  Heaven,  why  did  I  ever 
leave  him  alone!  And  so  soon  after  poor  Algys 
death  too  !    It  is  horrible.    O  (iod,  forgive  me  my 


selfish  neglect ;  forgive  me  my  share  in  this 
able" 


Boginsky  whispered  to  Arthur,  44  I  fear  we  are  in 
a  more  delicate  situation  than  that  of  overhearing 
a  diplomat  speaking  with  his  secretaries.  From  the 
petulance  of  both  Monsieur  and  Madame  towards 
one  another,  I  should  guess  that  they  were  just 
married,  and  in  their  wedding  tour.  Shall  I  strike 
up  the  Marseillaise  ?    We  must  do  something." 

"  Pray  be  silent  for  a  moment,"  said  Arthur. 
u  See,  here  is  another  lady  with  them.  I  am  going 
mad,  and  must  be  taken  home  straight  and  put  in 
Bedlam." 

For  a  third  voice  struck  in  here,  —  a  very  pretty 
voice  indeed  ;  but,  well,  a  little  too  fine-ladyisb,  the 
thing  just  a  very  little  overdone.  That  voice  said,  — 

44  So  you  two  are  quarrelling  again  ?  The  very 
moment  I  leave  you  two  together  you  begin  at  it 
What  is  the  matter  now  t" 

Arthur  sat  down  again.  44  It  was  very  like  too," 
he  said  to  Boginsky.  "  I  fear  my  nerves  are  not 
what  they  should  be  yet"  And  Boginsky  politely 
agreed  with  him. 

44  Our  quarrels  don't  come  to  much,  do  they,  old 
girl  ?  "  said  Siicote,  and  Mrs.  Sugden  laughed. 

James  by  this  time  was  at  the  door  with  his  hand 
on  the  key.  Arthur  gently  put  him  aside,  threw 
the  door  open,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Miss  Lee,  in  all  the  full  majesty  of  her  unequalled 
beauty.  The  meeting  was  a  little  more  astonishing 
for  her  than  for  him,  for  he  bad  thought  of  her  when 
he  heard  her  voice  three  minutes  before.  And  in 
her  utter  surprise,  in  a  second  of  time,  there  passed 
across  her  face  a  sudden  expression ;  a  little  parting 
of  the  lips,  a  little  brightening  of  the  eyes ;  which 
told  him  all  he  cared  to  know.  She  was  her  very 
ladylike  self  in  one  moment,  although  the  twitch  of 
her  hands  towards  him  when  she  saw  him  had  caused 
her  to  drop  her  hundred-guinea  travelling-bag,  and 
made  a  enntretemns.  He  knew  all  that  he  wanted  to 
know  in  this  world,  and  merely  saying  to  her  pleas- 
antly, "How  d'ye  do!  How  d'ye  do!"  passed  on 
with  outstretched  hands  towards  his  father,  seeing 
by  a  mere  look  at  the  three  faces  that  there  were 
somehow  or  other  brighter  and  better  times  in  the 
house  of  Siicote  than  there  had  been  for  forty  years. 

44  If  he  has  married  Mrs.  Sugden,"  he  thought 
44  he  might  have  done  worse." 

Siicote  was  very  much  changed,  as  Arthur  saw  in 
one  moment  He  looked  bo  much  younger,  and  so 
much  more  gentle.  There  was  certainly  an  un- 
common change  in  him. 

44  My  dear  father,"  he  said,  44  this  is  a  strange 
meeting." 

14  Very  strange  indeed,  Archy,"  said  Siicote.  44 1 
gave  myself  up  frankly  and  "freely  to  these  two 
ladies  to  do  what  they  would  with  me.  They  have 
done  nothing  but  plot  and  conspire  against  me 
throughout  the  whole  journey.  I  declare  solemnly 
that  I  have  never  had  my  own  way  for  one  moment 
since  we  left  Silcotes,  and  that  their  standing  case 
against  me  is  obstinacy.  Now  here  they  have  laid 
their  plans  so  well,  that  my  own  favorite  son,  whom 
I  believed  to  be  at  Boppart,  comes  Iwrsting  in  on 
me,  with  t  wo  of  my  grandsons,  and  a  foreign  gentle- 
man, out  of  my  own  bedroom." 

44  That  is  not  your  bedroom,  sir,"  said  Arthur, 
hardlv  knowing  how  to  begin  explanations. 

44  Is  it  not  ?  Well,  I  give  up  the  point.  I  thought 
it  was.  I  am  still  inclined  to  think  it  is,  because  I 
observe  you  have  been  dining  in  it.  However,  I 
have  no  opinion.    These  two  women  have  cured 
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me  of  all  that.    Now  go  and  kiss  your  sister-in-law, 

for  she  has  finished  kissing  her  boy  James." 

"  My  sister-in-law." 

"  Ah  !    Tom's  wife,  you  know." 

"  1  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Arthur. 

"Don't  you?"  said  Silcote.  "It  don't  matter. 
Some  of  them  will  tell  you  all  about  it  some  day. 
They  are  going  to  the  milliner's  to-morrow  to  get 
some  new  things  to  go  to  the  war  with;  perhaps 
they  will  tell  you  all  about  it  the  day  after." 

"  I  dare  say  you  wonder  to  find  me  in  company 
with  James  and  Reginald,  sir  ?  "  said  Arthur,  trying 
if  he  could  get  him  to  talk  that  way. 

"•  Not  I,"  said  Silcote.  "lama  perfectly  resigned 
man.  If  you  had  been  kicking  against  all  sorts  of 
pricks  for  forty  years,  you  would  find  it  uncom- 
monly pleasant  to  get  into  that  frame  of  mind. 
Bless  you,  the  religionists  have  flourished  on  that 
secret  for  centuries." 

"  What  secret,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  secret  of  taking  a  man  away  from  himself, 
and  giving  him  peace  in  that  way.  Some  of  them 
have  done  it,  more  or  less  viciously  and  artificially. 
These  two  good  women  have  done  it  for  me  as  well 
as  any  priest  that  ever  was  born.  They  have 
brought  me  back  to  the  communion,  a  thing  you 
never  did.  What  fools  you  men-priests  are  !  Not 
one  of  you  seems  to  have  the  sense  to  see  that  in  a 
]>erfect  state  the  priests  would  all  be  women.  You 
men-priests  would  be  in  a  queer  way  without  them ; 
they  are  designed  and  made  for  the  priesthood. 
They  have  quite  enough  intellect  for  the  office  with- 
out having  too  much.  And  a  highly  intellectual 
priest  is  a  mistake ;  like  yourself.  And  the  women 
nave  faith,  which  more  than  three  quarters  of  you 
men-priests  have  not." 

"  1l  ou  are  none  of  you  quite  mad,"  said  Kriegs- 
thurm  once  to  Col.  Tom ;  "  but  are  close  upon  it." 

Arthur  was  deeply  shocked.  Yet  his  father's  ar- 
gument puzzled  him  somewhat.  He,  as  a  priest, 
had  been  a  failure,  and  knew  it.  His  father's  argu- 
ment, slightly  developed,  seemed  to  him  to  mean  an 
extreme  form  of  Romanism.  Well,  even  the  pres- 
ent state  of  his  father  was  better  than  his  old  one. 
He  changed  the  subject. 

"My  dear  father,  I  will  wait  for  explanations 
about,  for  instance,  my  new-found  sister-in-law. 
But  allow  me  to  ask,  just  to  start  the  conversation 
in  a  new  channel,  what  on  earth  you  are  doing 
here  ?  " 

"  My  dear  boy,  let  me  first  tell  you  how  profoundly 
I  am  pleased  by  meeting  you  again.  I  do  not  want 
to  talk  business  to-day,  and  any  explanations  you 
may  want  you  may  get  from  Miss  Lee." 

"  Ah  ! "  thought  Arthur,  "  so  I  will.  But,  sir,  you 
have  not  told  me  what  brings  you  here." 

"  Well,  a  variety  of  matters.  The  one  which  is 
foremost  in  my  mind  just  now  is  to  get  hold  of  my 
sister,  your  aunt,  and  get  reconciled  with  her  and 
bring  her  to  reason,  fori  fear  she  is  going  on  badly." 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  Arthur. 

"  From  a  frantic  letter  she  has  written  to  me,  I 
fear  that  she  is  in  the  hands  of  scoundrels,  and  well- 
nigh  desperate.  Kriegsthurm,  her  old  courier,  major- 
domo,  go-between,  in  all  her  idiotic  schemings  and 
plottings  and  follies,  has  got  hold  of  her  again,  and 
he  and  Tom  have  drained  her  of  all  her  money, 
and  made  her  desperate,  I  doubt.  My  original  ob- 
ject was  a  very  different  one  :  it  may  be  carried  out, 
and  it  may  not  I  wished  to  right  the  memory  of 
my  first  wife.  Whether  I  shall  do  so  or  not  I  can- 
not say.   My  first  object  now  is  to  save  my  poor 


sister;  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  doing  the  one 
thine  I  may  do  the  other." 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand,  sir." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not "  said  Silcote,  gently.  "  I  fear 
I  have  been  a  sad  fool,  and  wasted  a  life.  My  dear 
Archy,  I  have  one  favor  to  ask  you.  Do  not  in  any 
way  mention  to  me  at  present  a  death  which  has  re- 
cently taken  place  in  our  family.  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  I  cannot  speak  of  it." 

"  I  am  loath  to  speak  of  it  myself,  sir,"  said  Arthur. 

"I  see  Reginald  is  in  mourning,"  said  Silcote. 
«  How  did  he  bear  it  ?  " 

"  He  cried,"  said  Arthur,  "  once  when  he  heard 
of  it,  and  once  afterwards,  James  tells  me,  in  the 
night,  for  a  short  time." 

"  I  scarcely  did  more  myself,  if  as  much.  Re- 
morse does  not  produce  tears.  Let  us  leave  the 
subject." 

"  About  my  aunt,  sir.  What  makes  you  think 
she  is  in  these  straits  ?    Has  she  appealed  to  yon  V  " 

"  Not  at  all.  Her  letter  was  only  one  in  which 
she  confessed  a  recent  wrong  towards  me,  prayed 
my  forgiveness,  and  took  farewell  of  me  forever.  I 
should  like  to  catch  her  at  it,"  Silcote  went  on,  sud- 
denly, and  with  energy.  "  I  have  had  the  bullying 
of  her  for  forty  years,  and  does  she  think  I  am  going 
to  give  it  up  now  V  These  two  new  ones,"  he  con- 
tinued, winking  at  Arthur,  "  won't  stand  it.  You 
remember  that  for  your  soul's  health  and  comfort." 

"  I  will,  sir,"  said  Arthur,  solemnly.  "  You  have 
had  another  letter  about  her,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Silcote,  "  I  have  had  a  letter  of  nine 
closely-written  pages ;  a  letter  which,  following  me 
to  the  Continent,  has  cost  me  about  nine  shillings,  — 
from  that  cantankerous  old  busybody,  Miss  Raylock. 
She  is  dragging  her  old  bones  after  Tom  and  your " 
aunt  to  the  war,  and  has  got  into  your  aunt's  confi- 
dence. I  am  bound  to  say  that  she  has  written  me 
a  most  kind,  sensible,  and  womanly  letter,  on  which 
I  am  going  to  act." 

"  She  is  capable  of  doing  nothing  else,  sir." 

"  That  woman  has  made  thousands  out  of  us, 
with  her  confounded  novels.  She  has  no  powers  of 
invention.  She  put  me  as  the  principal  character  in 
her  first  successful  novel,  and  made  her  fortune. 
She  has  spent  all  her  money  in  fancy  cucumbers  and 
geraniums,  and  now  she  is  hunting  my  sister,  for  the 
mere  purpose,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  of  putting  her 
as  leading  character  in  a  novel,  and  going  to  her 
grave  with  an  extra  thousand  pounds  in  the  Three 
per  Cents.   But  she  will  be  deceived." 

"  My  aunt,  the  Princess,  would  make  a  good  cen- 
tral figure  in  a  novel,  sir." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head ; 
"  her  folly  is  too  incongruous ;  the  ruck  of  common- 
place fools  who  read  novels  will  not  have  sufficient 
brains  to  appreciate  the  transcendental  genius  of 
her  folly.  Raylock  will  make  a  mess  of  her.  She 
will  be  trying  to  find  out  motives  for  her  conduct ; 
and  my  sister  has  n't  got  any." 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

THE  PRELIMINARIES  TO  THE  TRKATY  OF  TURIN. 

"  Now  then ,  Mrs.  Tom,"  cried  Silcote,  after  a  long 
talk  with  Arthur,  "  dinner  is  ready.  I  can't  live  by 
talking  nonsense  to  curlv-headed  youngsters,  if  you 
can.    Arthur,  my  dear  boy,  take  in  Mrs.  Tom." 

"  They  have  had  their  dinner,  these  people,"  said 
Mrs.  Silcote,  "  and  don't  want  any  more.    As  for 
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talking  nonsense  to  curly-headed  youngsters,  you 
have  been  talking  long  enough  to  Mr.  Arthur,  and 
nonsense  enough,  too,  I  don't  doubt" 

"  That 's  a  specimen,"  said  Silcote,  pointing  with 
his  finger  at  the  radiantly  happy,  good-humored, 
and  kindly  face  of  Mrs.  Silcote,  —  "  that  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  way  they  treat  me.  Go  and  take  her 
arni,  and  take  her  in  to  dinner.  When  I  was  your 
age,  /  could  eat  two  dinners.    Miss  Lee,  your  arm." 

Arthur,  who  as  yet  knew  practically  nothing, 
went  up  to  the  woman  whom  his  father  had  intro- 
duced to  him  as  his  sister-in-law  :  when  he  looked  at 
her  he  said  soilo  voce,  "  By  Jove  ! "  She  was  proba- 
bly the  most  remarkable  woman  he  had  ever  seen. 
Tall,  as  tall  as  he,  with  gray  hair,  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful face  (described  before},  handsomely  dressed, 
with  every  fold  of  gown  or  shawl  in  its  right  place, 
standing  very  calmly  in  a  splendid  attitude,  and 
u  taking  him  in,  body  and  bones  "  (as  he  most  vul- 
garly expressed  it  afterwards),  with  her  great  calm 
gray  eyes.  As  he  went  up  to  her,  it  suddenly  struck 
him  as  quite  a  new  idea  that  this  was  James's 
mother,  Mrs.  Sugden,  the  woman  who  lived  in  the 
little  white  cottage  at  the  edge  of  Boisey  Hill.  How 
she  came  to  be  his  sister-in-law  he  did  not  inquire. 
His  father  was  not  likely  to  be  wrong  in  a  matter 
like  this :  that  was  the  hencoop  to  which  he  clung 
in  this  wide  weltering  ocean  of  astonishment. 

He  took  her  in  to  dinner,  and  sat  between  her  and 
Miss  Lee.  But  this  wonderful  Sugden-Tom-SUcote 
woman  occupied  his  whole  attention.  -4  Heaven 
save  me  from  Bedlam  ! "  he  said  ;  "  this  is  the  wo- 
man who  used  to  plant  beans  in  the  smock  frock. 
This  is  the  wife  of  the  man  that  helped  to  fight  the 
poachers  on  the  very  nijrht  that  James  was  brought 
in  wounded.    Hang  it,  I  can't  remember  it  all." 

He  remembered,  however,  that  on  one  occasion, 
the  curate  being  absent,  he  had  undertaken  the  care 
of  the  parish,  just  as  he  would  have  undertaken  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol.  And  that,  at  that  time,  he  had 
given  this  terrible  lady  in  gray  silk  and  white  lace 
spiritual  consolation,  such  as  he  had,  and  a  shilling. 

"  Bless  our  family,"  he  thought ;  "  we  shall  fill 
Bedlam  if  we  increase.    Are  you  going  to  say  any- 


thing tome?"  he  said,  suddenly,  to 
**  Why  ?  "  said  she,  calmly. 
"  Because  I  thought  you  were  not,"  said  Arthur. 
"  What  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  "  said  she,  with  per- 
fect good  humor. 

"  Explain  matters,  that  is  all ;  like  a  dear  good 
soul  as  you  look.  My  father's  reticence  is  so  exas- 
perating." 

Mrs.  Thomas  explained  everything  to  him  from 
beginning  to  end,  while  Miss  'Lee  ate  her  dinner, 
drank  her  wine,  folded  her  napkin,  and  put  it 
through  the  ring :  went  on  explaining,  while  she 
rose  after  having  only  interchanged  a  few  common- 
places with  Arthur,  and  left  the  room :  went  on  still 
explaining  until  Miss  Lee  returned  tremendously 
dressed,  as  far  as  extravagance  went,  but  with  won- 
derful quietness  and  good  taste,  with  her  bonnet  on, 
ready  for  a  promenade.  The  two  boys  had  gone  be- 
fore, to  see  some  regiments  march  out. 

"  I  am  going  on  the  Boulevards,"  she  said,  in  a 
cool  and  lofty  manner.  "  You  people  want  to  Btay 
and  talk  family  matters,  which  are  no  concern  of 
mine,  and  which  bore  me.  The  courier  said  there 
are  three  more  regiments  to  march  to-night :  I  hear 
a  band  playing,  which  must  belong  to  one  of  them. 
I  shall  go  and  see  them  off." 
"  Are  you  going  alone,  my  dear  ? "  said  Mrs. 


4<  Alone  ?  certainly.  I  am  used  to  take  care  of 
myself,  and  |>erfectly  able  to  do  so."  And  with  her 
splendid  chin  in  the  air,  she  certainly  looked  as  if 
she  was.  There  is  no  one  more  safe  from  insult  than 
an  imperially  proud  and  handsome  woman.  Cads 
scarcely  dare  to  look  at  her  in  the  face,  and  the 
worse-than-cads  know  from  their  experience  that 
the  most  they  will  get  is  furious  scorn.  No  one 
knew  this  better  than  Miss  Lee.  She  would  have 
marched  up  coolly  to  the  finest  knot  of  dandies  in 
Europe,  and  asked  one  of  them  to  call  her  a  cab ; 
and  liave  driven  calmly  off  in  it,  with  a  cold  bow  of 


"  But  the  officers,  my  dear,"  once  more  interpel- 
lated Mrs.  Tom. 

**  I  shall  probably  try  to  get  into  conversation 
with  some  of  them,"  said  Miss  Lee,  with  her  bonnet- 
strings  half  concealing  her  beautiful  proud  chin  in 
the  air,  "  and  consult  them  about  the  best  way  of 
getting  as  near  the  fight  as  possible.  The  King, 
very  likely,  does  not  go  until  to-morrow,  and  will 
probably  review  one  of  these  regiments  as  they  go ; 
so  I  shall  have  a  chance  of  seeing  your  fat  hero. 
Well,  good  by.  I  shall  be  at  home  by  dark,  or  soon 
after."    And  so  she  went. 

Arthur  still  sat  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her  speak  ; 
sat  for  five  minutes,  and  then  rose  and  lcit  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  a  little  indignant.  "  She  gave 
him  time  and  place  in  the  most  obvious  manner," 
she  said.  "  I  never  saw  the  thing  done  more  openly 
in  my  life." 

"  I  thought  she  wrapped  it  up  pretty  well,"  said 
Silcote. 

*'  You  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas.  "  A  deal  you 
know  about  it.  The  way  she  did  it  was  next  thing 
to  brazen." 

"  I  hope  he  knows  where  to  find  her,"  said  Silcote, 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine.  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I 
should." 

"  It 's  lucky  that  your  son  is  not  quite  such  a  stu- 
pid," said  Mrs.  Thomas.  "  She,  with  her  marching 
regiments,  and  bcr  King  reviewing  them  as  they 
passed  the  palace !  Why,  there  ! "  she  continued, 
warming,  "  as  sure  as  ever  you  sit  gandcring  in  that 
chair,  I  could  go  at  this  moment,  on  my  bare  feet, 
and  lay  my  finger  on  that  woman.  She  gave  him 
time  and  place,  I  tell  you,  and  I  could  lay  ray  finger 
on  her  now." 

"  Could  you,  indeed,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Silcote.  '4 1 
have  no  doubt  you  could.  Still,  I  think  she  wrapped 
it  up  pretty  well.  I  know  Turin,  and  she  don't.  / 
could  n't  find  her." 

"  I  could,"  said  Mrs.  Tom ;  "  I  have  only  to  go 
down  into  that  street  —  " 

"  Without  your  shoes  and  stockings  ?  You  said 
you  could  find  her  barefooted." 

"  —  and  ask,"  said  Mrs.  Tom,  scornfully  disre- 
garding him,  "  where  the  King  was  reviewing  the 
soldiers.  And  I  should  get  ray  answer,  and  there 
she  *d  be,  and  him  with  her.    Don't  tell  me." 

"  I  don't  want  to  tell  you,  my  dear.  But,  surely, 
this  heat  is  unnecessary." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Tom.  "  She  gave  him 
time  and  place  before  my  own  eyes  :  and  she  was 
too  bold,  —  for  him." 

u  It  is  all  right,  though,  is  it  not  ?  "  said  Silcote. 

"  O,  it 's  all  right  enough."  said  Mrs.  Tom.  But, 
after  the  way  he  has  served  her,  she  had  no  business 
to  give  him  time  and  place  as  she  did.  I  wish  it  had 
been  me."    And  she  shook  her  bead  with  deep 
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u  Do  you,  indeed,  my  dear  ?  So  you  really  wish 
tbat  you  had  a  chance  at  Archy  ?  But  you  must 
reflect  that  you  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
marry  your  brother-in-law;  let  me  advise  you  to 
give  up  this  newly-conceived  passion  for  Arthur, 
and  let  him  marry  your  cousin  quickly.  Two  such 
dreadful  tongues  as  yours  and  his  would  never  have 
hit  it  off  together,  and,  moreover  —  " 

"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Tom,  "  one  mustard-seed  of 
nonsense  dropped  in  your  way  grows  into  a  great 
tree  of  nonsense  very  Boon.  Do  you  know  that  you 
have  to  give  an  account  of  every  idle  word  you 
speak  ?  You  run  off  into  idle,  senseless  badinage, 
on  the  text  of  one  single  sentence  or  word.  It  is  a 
silly  habit." 

'''  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Silcote.  "  As  soon  as  you 
have  done  blowing  me  up,  suppose  we  go  and  see 
the  soldiers  ?  " 

She  kissed  him,  and  said,  "  You  are  a  good  old 
man.  I  don't  know  how  you  ever  got  on  without 
me." 

"  Very  badly,"  said  Silcote.  "  Come,  let  us  jog 
out  together  and  see  this  King  and  these  soldiers, 
you  and  me." 

And  so  this  queer  couple  jogged  out  together  to 
gape  and  stare,  like  a  couple  of  children,  at  the  sol- 
diery, the  King,  and  everything  else  abnormal  that 
came  in  their  way.  The  courteous  Italian  crowd 
that  made  way  for  the  strange  pair  only  admired 
their  bizarre  beauty.  Not  one  in  the  crowd  dreamt 
that  the  life  of  a  son  and  a  husband  was  at  stake, 
in  that  terrible  hurly-burly  so  soon  to  begin  to  the 
east.  And,  indeeil,  they  did  not  realize  it  them- 
selves, any  more  than  they  realized  how  deeply  they 
loved  him ;  both  believing  that  their  love  for  him 
had  been  killed  by  his  misconduct.    Poor  fools ! 


CIIAPTKR  XLIX. 

TITK  KIXG  COXES  OUT  TO  MARSHAL  THKM. 

They  were  .Hinging  in  the  streets  of  Turin  that 
afternoon.  Groups  of  them  wore  singing,  war  bal- 
lads, love  ballads.  Nay,  not  only  were  arm-in-arm 
groups  singing  of  war,  love,  loyalty,  of  everything 
save  law  and  divinity ;  but  even  solitary  walkers 
pijH'd  up,  quite  unnoticed.  Therefore,  why  should 
not  Arthur,  with  a  good  voice,  not  untrained  by 
choir-masters,  pipe  up  too  ?  He  did  so,  however. 
A  spectacle  and  scandal  amongst  Oxford  tutors  and 
ex-proctors,  had  they  only  heard  him  ;  which  they 
did  not.  An  ex-Bafliol  tutor,  singing  out,  clear  and 
loud,  in  the  streets  of  a  foreign  city,  was  a  thing 
which  no  one  was  prepared  for  in  1859,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  is  sc  arcely  prepared  for  now ;  yet  he  did, 
this  Balliol  man,  at  the  top  of  his  very  excellent 
voice. 

"  I  kn«>w  th"  my  the  went 
i'axt  wtth  Iter  tnaltfcu  po»y, 
For  her  fcrt  hnvc  tmch'il  tht?  meadow*, 
Aurl  have  left  the  dui»k»»  rt*y.»' 

The  street  was  extremely  crowded,  but  every  one 
was  nearly  mad  with  good-humor ;  and  Arthur's 
handsome  face  was  so  radiant,  that  innumerable 
people  greeted  him.  "  A  glorious  day  for  Italy, 
milord,"  said  one.  »  Very  much  so  indeed,"  replied 
Arthur.  We  have  the  sympathies  of  England,  if 
not  her  arms,  on  our  side,  sir,"  said  another.  "  Our 
sympathies  are  in  Italy  while  our  arms  are  in  Hin- 
dostan,"  replied  Arthur ;  which  was  thought  to  be 
wonderfully  neat,  anil  was  bandied  about :  for  it  did 
not  take  much  to  please  them  that  day.    44  Confound 


it,"  thought  Arthur,  "  I  am  being  too  agreeable  ;  I 
know  I  shall  get  myself  kissed  directly,  and  I  hate 
it.    But  I  can't  help  it." 

All  this  time  Miss  Lee  was  sailing  on  before  him, 
with  her  veil  up,  calmly,  imperial,  looking  every  one 
straight  in  the  face,  and  speaking  to  any  one  who 
spoke  to  her.  She  attracted  universal  and  respect- 
ful attention.    Arthur  was  proud  of  her. 

The  great  rendezvous  was  in  the  Grand  Place. 
Along  the  street  in  which  they  were  came  a  regiment 
of  blue-coated,  stecl-hchneted,  gray-trousered  cav- 
alry to  join  it-  The  enormously  high-piled  ornate 
houses  were  hung  with  the  green,  white,  and  red 
tricolors  from  paving  to  coping  stone,  and  the  win- 
dows were  thronged  with  frantic  patriots,  as  were 
also  the  streets.  It  was  a  splendid  and  exciting 
sight ;  and,  as  they  all  went  rushing  along  the  nar- 
row street  in  the  rear  of  the  regiment,  Arthur's 
long  dull  days  of  sickness  and  loss  of  hope  seemed 
indefinitely  removed. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  place  of  the  spectacle. 
Their  regiment  was  the  last.  Three  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  four  of  in&ntry  were  already  drawn 
up;  and  there  was  the  big-chested  King  himself; 
and  there  was  Cavour,  and  there  were  Generals  La 
Marmora,  Fanti,  Cialdini,  —  men  whose  names  sound 
like  the  ringing  of  silver  bells.  Their  regiment 
formed  in,  and  the  burly  King  liegan  to  move. 
Arthur  perceived  that  Miss  Lee  had  got  an  uncom- 
monly good  place,  and  then  found  himself  face  to 
lace  with  Boginsky. 

"  A  glorious  ilay  for  Italy,"  said  Boginsky. 

"  Threatens  thunder  !  "  said  Arthur. 

"  And  lightning,"  said  Boginsky,  who  was  in  com- 
pany with  several  "  reds." 

"  How  epigrammatic  we  all  are ! "  said  Arthur. 
"  I  myself  have  said  the  neatest  thing  to-day  I  have 
said  for  years.  Why,  this  excitement  would  sharpen 
the  wits" of  a  mere  horse,"  he  continued  artfully. 

"  Of  a  mere  stupid  horse  indeed,"  replied  the  in- 
nocent Boginsky. 

Sharpen  his  wits  so  much  that  he  lets  the  man 
get  on  his  back.  And  now  they  both  go  away  to- 
gether to  kill  the  stag.  Will  the  man  get  off  when 
the  stag  is  dead,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  The  Emperor  would  never  dare  —  "  began  Bo- 
ginsky. 

"  Never  for  a  moment,"  said  Arthur ;  "  no  one 
ever  dreamt  that  he  would.  He  is  at  Genoa  now, 
because  he  did  not  dare  to  keep  away.  He  wants 
no  more  black  cricket-balls  studded  with  gun  nipples, 
and  percussion  eaps  on  them.  I  was  not  thinking 
of  him." 

Said  Boginsky,  "  You  puzzle  me." 

Arthur  folded  his  arms,  caught  Boginsky's  eye, 
and  then  looked  steadily  at  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
who  was  now  within  six  yards  of  them.  He  took 
off  his  hat  to  the  King  ;  and  as  he  went  past  Bogin- 
sky towards  Miss  Lee,  he  looked  into  that  gentle- 
man's face  with  a  strong  stare,  which  meant  volumes. 
As  he  went  he  heard  Boginsky  gasp  out,  — 

"  He  had  better." 

Delighted  with  the  purely  gratuitous  mischief 
which  he  had  made,  Arthur  got  to  the  side  of  Miss 
Lee  just  as  the  King  had  caught  sight  of  her. 
There  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  his  Majesty's  ad- 
miration, about  which  Miss  Lee  cared  just  absolutely 
nothing  at  all.  She  wanted  a  real  good  stare  at  the 
King,  ami  she  got  oue.  If  he  liked  the  looks  of  her, 
it  showed  his  good  taste ;  in  the  perieet  boldness  of 
her  perfect  innocence  it  was  perfectly  indifferent 
whether  he  looked  at  her  or  not.    i</<c  wanted  to 
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look  at  biui,  and  the  more  he  looked  the  more  she 
saw. 

Arthur,  proudly  laughing  in  his  heart,  whispered 
to  her,  "  Take  my  arm,"  and  she  put  her  hand  upon 
it.  In  one  moment  more,  unseen  of  any  one,  his 
was  upon  hers,  as  it  lay  on  his  arm,  ami  their  two 
hands  were  tightly  locked  together.  Not  a  word 
was. spoken;  what  need  for  words,  clumsy  words, 
when  their  two  hands  told  their  tale  so  truly  ? 

Silcote  with  Mrs.  Tom  went  pandering  about, 
staring  at  the  soldiers  and  the  shops,  and  enjoy- 
ing themselves  thoroughly.  Silcote  bought  a  large 
white  umbrella  lined  with  green,  which  took  his 
fancy,  anil  which  he  used  as  a  pointer,  to  point  out 
objects  of  interest  to  Mrs.  Tom  :  among^  other  things, 
pointing  out  the  King  when  his  Majesty  was  not 
four  yards  from  the  ferule. 

At  last  thev  got  home,  and  beard  that  Miss  Lee 
was  home  before  them.  Mrs.  Thomas  went  to  seek 
her,  and  soon  returned. 

"  It 's  all  right,"  she  said  ;  "  I  knew  it  would  be. 
There,  you  need  n't  throw  your  umbrella  across  the 
room  like  a  lunatic ;  though  Heaven  knows,  my  dear, 
that  I  ain  as  glad  as  you  are." 

ITo  be  continued.] 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  IVORY. 

An  enormous  number  of  elephants  are  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  every  year,  often  as  unpleasant 
neighbors  to  man  in  the  wild  state,  prone  to  make 
havoc  with  the  rice  and  grain  fields,  but  far  more 
persistently  and  fully  to  meet  the  demands  of  com- 
merce for  the  ivory  of  the  tusks.  Though  the 
largest  and  the  strongest  of  all  existing  quadrupeds, 
the  animal  is  very  readily  decoyed  into  captivity  in 
order  to  be  domesticated,  and  is  as  easily  slain  by 
the  hunter's  rifle.  The  great  bull  elephant  of  three 
tons  weight — leader  of  a  herd  —  generally  falls 
lifeless  in  an  instant,  if  a  ball  is  skilfully  planted  in 
the  eye,  or  at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  or  liehind  the 
ear ;  and  "  crack  "  sportsmen  have  been  known  to 
kill  right  and  left,  one  with  each  barrel.  In  part  of 
the  northern  province  of  Ceylon,  upon  the  reward 
of  a  few  shillings  per  head  being  offered  by  the 
authorities.  8,500  were  despatched  in  less  than  three 
years  by  the  natives.  Sheffield  alone  requires  an- 
nually the  slaughter  of  a  large  army  of  the  huge 
pachyderms,  estimated  some  years  ago  at  22,000,  to 
furnish  ivory  for  the  various  articles  produced  in  its 
manufacturing  establishments;  and  every  civilized 
country  needs  a  supply  of  the  material  for  the  use- 
ful and  ornamental  aria.  Hence,  not  being  prolific 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  long  before  our 
human  story  is  over  the  elephant  will  be  numbered 
with  extinct  species. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant  are  genuine  teeth,  but 
of  peculiar  form,  and  large  dimensions  when  per- 
fectly developed.  They  alone  supply  that  variety 
of  dentine  or  tooth-substance  which  is  properly 
called  ivory,  though  many  other  animals,  as  the 
hippopotamus,  narwhal,  and  walrus,  possess  teeth, 
horns,  or  tusks  of  sufficient  size  and  density  to  be 
used  in  the  arts  for  the  like  purposes,  and  which 
hence  popularly  bear  the  same  name.  Of  the  two 
existing  species  of  elephant,  the  Indian  and  the 
African,  the  latter  has  by  far  the  larger  tusks. 
They  supply  the  manufacturer  with  his  best  mate- 
rial, valued  on  account  of  its  closer  grain,  superior 
whiteness,  and  capability  of  receiving  the  highest 
polish.  Sometimes  the  tusks  are  stunted,  being  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 


weighing  only  a  few  pounds  ;  but  when  completely 
formed  a  single  tu*k  will  sometimes  weigh  170  lbs., 
and  occasionally  considerably  more.  A  pair  ap- 
|>eared  in  the  (  treat  Exhibition  of  1851,  taken  from 
an  elephant  killed  on  the  Banks  of  Lake  Ngami, 
which  weighed  323  lbs.  Each  tusk  mea«urcd  eight 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  had  a  circuit  of  twenty- 
two  inches  at  the  base-. 

In  very  high  latitudes,  where  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals are  preserved  for  ages  by  the  rigorous  cold  of 
the  climate,  a  further  supply  of  ivory  is  obtained 
from  the  tusks  of  extinct  species,  which,  with  the 
bones,  sometimes  even  the  flesh  and  hair,  are  found 
imbedded  in  the  frozen  soil,  having  undergone  but 
little  alteration.  The  northern  parts  of  Siberia, 
especially  the  lower  valley  of  the  Lena,  and  some 
islands  in  the  polar  waters,  are  well-known  locali- 
ties for  these  "  Adamitic  things,"  or  "  things  of 
Adam's  time,"  as  thev  are  locally  called,  from  their 
obvious  antiquity.  In  the  year  1770,  an  obscure 
fur  trader  named  Liakhov,  having  occasion  to  visit 
the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  saw  while  there  a 
herd  of  reindeer  coming  over  the  ice  from  the 
north.  Guided  by  the  track  of  the  animals,  he 
travelled  with  sledge  and  dogs  over  the  ice-fields 
for  nearly  fifty  miles,  and  then  came  to  an  island, 
beyond  which  was  another,  the  meml>ers  of  a  small 
archipelago  now  known  as  the  Liakhov  group,  or 
New  Siberia.  Few  spots  are  more  geologically  re- 
markable. Hills  of  fossil  wood  line  the  shores,  while 
large  tracts  are  composed  of  tusks,  bones,  and  other 
animal  remains  deposited  in  the  superficial  sand, 
gravel,  and  loam,  cemented  by  ice.  It  is  remark- 
able of  this  curious  produce  that  the  tusks  deerense 
in  size  and  weight  from  south  to  north,  as  if.  they 
had  been  borne  to  their  present  sites  by  some  great 
drift  in  that  direction,  which  carried  the  lighter  ones 
the  farthest.  Those  of  the  islands  are  the  smallest, 
but  are  much  whiter  and  apparently  fresher  than 
those  of  the  continent 

The  best  known  and  most  abundant  of  these  relics 
of  ancient  life  belong  to  the  Elephas  primigenius  of 
Blumenbach,  called  Elephas  fossile  by  Cuvier,  the 
mammoth  of  popular  speech.  The  latter  name  sig- 
nifies an  animal  of  the  earth."  It  originated  with 
the  ignorant  presumption,  that  being  unable  to  en- 
dure the  light  of  day,  the  creature  was  chiefly  snl>- 
terraneyi  in  its  habits,  like  the  existing  mole.  But 
some  M  the  simple-minded  natives  had  another 
theory,  and  were  only  concerned  to  have  the  remains 
undisturbed.  uTake  from  us,"  said  they  to  the  first 
Russian  adventurers.  "  our  gold  if  you  will ;  but 
leave  us  the  bones  of  our  great  ancestors."  Under 
a  similar  misconception,  Pontoppidan  reported  the 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  giants  in  Norway,  doubt- 
less those  of  the  extinct  elephant,  which  are  very 
widely  distributed,  and  found  in  the  Pleistocene  de- 
posits all  over  Europe.  Admirably  well  preserved 
in  the  cold  climate  of  Siberia,  where  the  soil  is  per- 
petually frozen  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  the  tusks  arc  regularly  searched  for  by 
"  ivory  hunters,"  and  are  disposed  of  at  the  annua] 
fairs  held  in  the  summer  months  at  Yakutsk,  along 
with  the  teeth  of  the  walrus,  and  the  furs  and  peltry 
of  the  Arctic  zone.  The  fossil  ivory  is  of  inferior 
quality  to  that  obtained  from  the  living  species, 
being  exceedingly  dry,  hard,  and  brittle.  But  it  is 
used  in  the  arts,  especially  in  Russia,  and  boiling  in 
a  solution  of  gelatine  imparts  the  waxy  softness  in 
which  it  is  deficient. 

The  mammoth  is  the  only  fossil  animal  which  has 
come  under  the  observation  of  man  in  a  perfect  con- 
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ditiou ;  but  only  two  complete  specimens  of  the 
gigantic  quadruped  have  yet  been  met  with.  In  the 
case  of  ail  other  remains  the  hard  portions  have 
alone  been  preserved,  and  these  are  frequently  of  a 
very  fragmentary  kind,  requiring  the  highest  skill 
to  make  out  from  them  the  form  and  character  of 
the  creature  to  which  they  belonged. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  the 
first  entire  example  was  discovered  by  a  Tungusian 
fisherman.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  and  the 
shore  of  the  polar  ocean  he  observed  a  strange 
shapeless  mass  projecting  from  a  bank  of  frozen 
earth  covered  with  ice,  which,  in  the  summer  of 
1801,  when  the  season  was  warmer  and  the  thaw 
greater  than  usual,  became  partially  disengaged,  and 
proved  to  be  the  carcass  of  an  enormous  animal.  It 
eventually  fell  from  the  bank  on  the  sandy  beach, 
but  was  not  examined  by  any  naturalist  till  Mr. 
Adams  travelled  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  from 
Yakutsk,  in  1806.  By  that  time  native  hunters  had 
carried  oft'  portions  of  the  flesh  with  which  to  feed 
their  dogs,  while  white  bears,  wolves,  wolverines, 
and  foxes  had  devoured  the  remainder.  But  the 
skeleton  was  entire,  and  is  now  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  St.  Petersburg.  It  stands  nine  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  and  measures  sixteen  feet  four  inches  in 
length.  Following  the  curve  the  tusks  extend  to 
nine  feet  six  inches.  The  animal  was  a  male,  fur- 
nished with  a  long  mane,  and  coated  with  a  skin 
covered  with  a  reddish  wool,  adapted  therefore  to 
endure  a  cold  climate.  During  the  last  year  our 
Royal  Society  received  information  of  a  second  per- 
fect example  having  been  discovered  by  a  Samoiede 
in  the  frozen  soil  near  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Gulf 
of  Obi.  It  is  not  improbable  that  careful  explora- 
tions in  the  vast  region  of  northern  Asia,  very  im- 
perfectly known  at  present,  may  be  made  with 
benefit  to  the  ivory  market  as  well  as  to  natural 
history. 

Ivory  has  been  known  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
appreciated  as  an  ornamental  material.  Processions 
oi*  human  figures  are  extant  on  the  walls  of  tombs 
and  palaces  m  Egypt  —  black,  crisp-haired  men,  evi- 
dently natives  of  central  Africa  —  who  appear  as  the 
bearers  of  presents,  among  which  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant  are  conspicuous.  Phoenician  traders  had 
ivory  in  such  abundance  that  the  chief  seats  of  their 
galleys  were  inlaid  with  it.  The  company  of  the 
Asburites  have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory  brought 
out  of  the  isles  of  Chittim."  Solomon's  ships  visited 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  for  the  product ;  and 
"  the  king  made  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  and  overlaid 
it  with  the  best  gold."  The  erection  of  a  house  of 
ivory  is  named  among  the  acts  of  Ahab.  By  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  this  article  of  luxury  was  highly 
valued  and  extensively  used.  Homer,  in  a  compara- 
tively primitive  age,  makes  mention  of  it  in  the 
palat  e  of  Mcnelaus.  Phidias  the  sculptor  produced 
a  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus  of  the  material,  so 
beautiful  and  imposing,  that  it  was  considered  a  mis- 
fortune to  die  without  having  seen  it.  But  modern 
times  supply  the  most  remarkable  example  on  record 
of  what  may  be  called  its  barbaric  use.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  Akbar,  the  Great  Mogul,  built  an 
octagonal  bunting-tower  of  ivory,  which  is  still 
standing,  some  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Agra. 
It  bristles  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  enor- 
mous tusks  disposed  in  ascending  lines,  sixteen  being 
on  each  of  the  eight  sides. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  product  in  our  national 
literature  is  by  Chaucer,  who  describes  one  of  his 
characters  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  as  carrying 


"  A  staff  tipped  with  bom, 
A  p&ir  of  tables  (writing  tablet*)  all  of  ivory/' 

Great  Britain  imports  annually  from  all  parts  not 
less  than  500  tons,  which  may  be  valued  at  £400,000. 
The  chief  consumption  is  for  knife-handles,  the  keys 
of  musical  instruments,  mathematical  scales,  dice 
and  chessmen,  billiard-balls,  inlaying,  and  artistic 
carvings,  some  of  which  are  rendered  extremely 
costly  by  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  their  execu- 
tion.' 

Vegetable  ivory,  derived  from  the  nuts  of  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  South  American  palm,  is  in 
extensive  use  for  umbrella-handles,  buttons,  trinkets 
and  other  ordinary  articles;  but  it  soon  tarnishes 
and  wears  rapidly  if  exposed  to  much  friction.  In 
France  an  excellent  imitation  of  ivory  is  now  made 
from  a  mixture  of  papier-mache  and  gelatine,  called 
Parisian  marble.  But  no  substance,  natural  or  ar- 
tificial, is  at  present  known  so  well  adapted  as  the 
true  material  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Yet  long  before  the  elephants  are  no  more,  and  the 
mammoths  are  used  up,  an  adequate  substitute  may 
have  been  found,  and  have  reconciled  the  world  to 
a  loss  which  is  inevitable. 


FEELINGS. 

A  highly  nervous  and  sensitive  organization  is 
a  serious  calamity  to  its  possessor,  while  its  contrary 
often  proves  a  source  of  annoyance  and  irritation  to 
those  who  demand  the  quick  and  ready  sympathy 
of  their  friends.  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog  "  repre- 
sents very  fairly  what  are,  in  many  instances,  the 
requirements  of  friendship.  It  is  not  enough  for 
some  persons  to  be  loved  themselves,  but  everything 
they  have  must  also  come  in  for  its  share,  and  must 
be  valued,  not  for  its  own  merits  or  on  its  own  ac- 
count, but  reflectively,  because  it  belongs  to  them ; 
and  they  are  disposed  to  resent,  as  an  injury  done 
to  themselves,  any  want  of  appreciation  for  their 
dog  or  their  cat,  their  bouse,  garden,  or  possessions 
of  any  kind.  It  is  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  claims 
of  friendship,  and  opens  the  door  to  a  host  of  indi- 
rect ways  by  which  scheming  and  interested  persons 
may  cajole  and  toady  their  friends.  As  a  rule,  none 
are  so  open  to  flattery  and  the  arts  of  the  schemer 
as  those  who  are  dependent  upon  the  sympathy  of 
their  friends  in  all  the  minute  incidents  of  daily 
life.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  unreasonable  that  it 
should  be  so,  because  they  who  do  not  suffice  to 
themselves,  but  who  look  on  every  side  for  consola- 
tion and  strength,  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  those 
amongst  whom  they  live ;  and  the  chances  are  that, 
as  self  is  the  guiding  principle  of  nine  tenths  of  the 
world,  they  become  subservient  tools,  and  an  easy 
prey  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  stronger  than 
themselves.  In  friendship,  as  in  everything  else,  it 
is  di  flic  alt  to  attain  the  juste  milieu.  To  have  and 
to  value  a  true  friend,  and  yet  to  be  capable  of  do- 
ing without  one  is  the  way  to  retain  him.  Emerson 
has  well  said,  that  it  is  "  better  to  be  a  nettle  in  the 
side  of  your  friend  than  his  echo.  The  condition 
which  high  friendship  demands  is.  the  ability  to  do 
without  it." 

They  who  continually  need  expression  aud  proofs 
of  attachment,  and  who  are  themselves  profuse  in 
their  own  professions  of  it,  have  but  little  depth  of 
soil  in  which  friendship  can  take  root  and  flourish. 
Theirs  is  a  superficial  and  excitable  nature.  In 
their  ceaseless  endeavors  to  elicit  expressions  of  re- 
gard, they  are  like  children  who  continually  rake  up 
the  soil  in  order  to  ascertain  what  progress  the  seeds 
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which  they  have  sown  are  making,  and  who,  in  their 
anxiety  and  curiosity,  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
crop,  and  themselves  defeat  the  very  object  which 
they  desire  to  attain.  It  is  a  very  short-sighted 
policy  to  importune  our  friends  for  signs  of  their 
regard.  If  we  are  mutually  worthy  of  each  other  the 
sentiment  will  deepen  and  acquire  strength  if  it  is 
suffered  to  grow  without  attracting  any  special 
notice  or  remark.  That  which  is  "  felt  and  left  un- 
said "  endures  longer  than  that  which  is  expressed 
in  words.  In  silence  and  unobtrusiveness  earnest- 
ness and  depth  are  acquired.  Feelings  which  are 
over  indulged  and  ceaselessly  exhibited  are  ex- 
haustive ;  they  wear  themselves  threadbare.  Noth- 
ing can  bear  up  against  demands  which  are  exigeant 
and  so  become  only  a  weariness  and  a  vexation. 

There  are  creatures  which,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
sap  the  very  foundations  of  friendship  by  the  con- 
tinual exhibition  of  ill-regulated  feeling.  Victims 
of  themselves,  they  would  victimize  others.  They 
are  at  the  mercy  of  their  own  feelings,  which,  not 
being  under  proper  control,  can  sway  them  at 
pleasure,  and  thev  torment  and  harass  all  within 
their  reach  as  well  as  disturb  their  own  rest  anil 
{>eace  of  mind.  Weak,  excitable,  and  impression- 
able, they  suffer  themselves  to  be  ruled  where  they 
alone  ought  to  be  masters.  Every  shadow  of  the 
countenance,  every  inflexion  of  the  voice,  every 
gesture  is  watched,  noted,  and  commented  on.  They 
demand  of  their  dearest  and  well-tried  friends 
reasons  for  every  passing  cloud ;  and  if  an  explana- 
tion is  not  given  readily  and  without  hesitation, 
they  infer  that  it  must  necessarily  concern  them- 
selves, and  resent  imaginary  evils  with  the  most 
definite  displeasure.  None  of  us  are  exempt  from 
ordinary  cares.  Our  health  raries  with  the  weather 
as  well  as  with  many  other  external  circumstances  ; 
our  spirits  are  affected  by  passing  changes;  the 
struggle  of  life  may  be  more  severe  at  one  time  than 
at  another,  pressing  upon  us,  and  withdrawing  our 
thoughts  from  other  things  which  have  been  our 
ordinary  occupation.  Family  cares,  household  and 
domestic  duties  are  not  always  the  same,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  say  beforehand  bow  much  or  how 
little  interest  we  will  take  in  them.  A  child's  health, 
his  or  her  prospects  in  life  may  force  themselves 
upon  our  attention,  and,  for  the  time,  turn  away 
our  thoughts  from  other  things. 

All  these  cast  their  shadows  across  our  path,  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  render  an  account  of  them 
to  our  most  intimate  friends,  certainly  not  at  their 
request,  if  they  should  make  it  either' inopportunely 
or  inconsiderately.  They,  who  are  themselves  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  are  quick  to  see  these  passing 
inoods,'  and  never  rest  till  they  have  either  ferreted 
them  out  or  provoked  us  beyond  all  power  of  endur- 
ance. If  their  demands  are  not  complied  with  they 
take  it  as  a  grievance,  as  an  injury  to  themselves 
and  a  want  of  confidence.  They  resent  it,  affect  to 
be  wounded  by  it,  shed  tears  over  it,  vote  them- 
selves martyrs,  console  themselves  with  tho  convic- 
tion that  they  are  not  duly  appreciated.  Suspicious, 
distrustfuKjealous,  and  exacting,  they  weary  their 
friends.  They  alternate  between  apprehension  and 
satisfaction.  At  one  time  their  friends  suffice,  while 
at  another  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  and, 
without  considering  where  the  fault  really  lies, 
whether  it  may  not  arise  from  some  passing  phase 
of  their  own  mind,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
it  to  their  friends,  to  some  uncertainty,  some  defec- 
tion of  theirs,  and.  after  increasing  this  imaginary 
condition  with  all  the  form  and  semblance  of  reality 


they  attack  it  as  a  grievance,  and  demand  an  expla- 
nation which  their  friends  are,  perhaps,  unable  to 
give,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  there  is  nothing 
to  explain. 

There  is  no  tyranny  bke  that  of  friendship  and 
love  when  they  are  not  guided  and  directed  by  a 
due  consideration  for  mutual  claims.  One-sided 
claims  will  either  destroy  friendship  altogether  or 
make  it  a  galling  chain.  The  ability  to  give  and 
take  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the  growth  and  per- 
manence of  true  friendship.  An  atmosphere  of  in- 
security alwavs  surrounds  whatever  is  independent 
of  the  haws  of  reason  and  of  justice.  Feelings  pre- 
eminently belong  to  this  class,  and  therefore  the 
undue  consideration  which  is  so  often  given  to  them, 
and  the  misplaced  importance  which  is  attached  to 
them  in  many  of  the  most  important  passages  of  our 
lives,  interferes  with  those  mutual  obligations  which 
are  the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  friendship. 
When  any  one  demands  for  himself  exclusive  atten- 
tion, or  interprets  the  words  and  gestures  of  others 
by  a  standard  of  his  own,  arbitrarily  laying  down  a 
law  by  which  he  proposes  to  gauge  the  hearts  and 
conduct  of  other  men,  he  at  once  destroys  the  equi- 
librium of  friendship,  throwg  it  off  its  balance,  and 
converts  it  into  a  torment  and  a  pain. 

Fitfulness,  which  is  almost  a  necessary  condition 
of  sensitive  nature,  destroys  the  stability  without 
which  true  friendship  cannot  long  exist.  How  often 
a  whole  family  is  disturbed  and  made  miserable,  or 
ill  at  ease,  by  the  ill-regulated  feelings  of  one  of  its 
members !  Any  one  who  persistently  demands  the 
moat  rigid  account  of  everv  passing  change,  of  every 
turn  of  the  eye,  will  infallibly  create  a  gene  where 
tlie re  ought  to  t>e  full  and  unquestioned  liberty  of 
thought  and  action.  In  some  instances  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  maintain  our  own  opinoin,  or  to  refuse 
compliance  with  an  unreasonable  request,  without 
causing  annoyance,  because  the  smallest  amount  of 
self-assertion  and  independence  is  looked  upon  as  an 
offence  against  friendship.  So  also  if  we  arc  not 
disjwsed  to  walk  and  talk  by  a  given  rule,  we  are 
instantly  accused  of  coldness,  indifference,  or  defec- 
tion. Whatever  in  our  words  or  conduct  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  mind  and  feelings  of  our  over- 
sensitive friends  is  created  into  a  misdemeanor.  A 
casual  expression,  delay  in  answering  a  letter,  a 
jest,  a  laugh,  or  a  smile,  are  often  made  the  pretext 
for  the  most  unfounded  reproaches,  and  we  are 
taken  to  task  severely  for  harboring  thoughts  and 
sentiments  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  Uvea. 

Women  are  said  to  be  more  under  the  influence 
of  their  feelings  than  men.  Their  natures  are  more 
sensitive,  more  susceptible  of  external  influences. 
This  constitutes  one  of  their  greatest  charms.  It  in- 
vests them  with  a  ready  sympathy,  a  quickness  of 
appreciation,  a  kind  of  intuition  by  which  they  gain 
an  insight  into  character,  and  can  discover  the 
necessities  of  the  human  heart,  and  apply  the  rem- 
edy which  it  needs.    We  find  in  woman  the  most 

!>erfeet  examples  of  the  beneficial  influences  of  quick 
ecling,  and  they  also  supply  instances  of  the  un- 
utterable woe  which  ill-governed,  ill-directed  feel- 
ings can  work.  A  woman  who  is  her  own  centre, 
who  recognizes  no  claims  but  her  own,  who,  being 
herself  the  sport  of  feelings  which  ever  vary,  requires 
of  all  who  are  brought  within  her  reach  by  the  ties 
of  relationship  or  of*  friendship,  that  they  shall  be 
guided  in  all  things  by  the  pulsations  of  her  heart, 
and  the  bent  of  her  mind  becomes  the  torment  of 
her  friends. 
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There  are  few  who  cannot  point  to  some  one 
who  thud  ruffled  the  lives  of  her  associate*,  who  by 
constantly  making  grievances  of  the  most  trifling 
acts  of  her  friends,  imposes  upon  them  restraints  and 
fetters  which  effectually  destroy  that  independence 
and  Ireedom  of  action  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  healthy  condition  of  friendship.  The 
nio-t  ordinary  attention  to  some  third  person  — 
probably  nothing  more  than  is  required  by  the  com- 
mon courtesies  of  society  —  w  magnified  into  disloy- 
al tv  ;  or  some  casual  expression  is  misconstrued 


into  a  covert  sneer  or  rebuke  ;  or  a  dull  jest  is  mis- 
interpreted to  mean  a  mocking  jibe ;  or  the  sound 
of  laughter,  if  not  well  timed,  is  an  insult.  The 
smallest  incidents  awaken  suspicion  and  distrust, 
and  become  the  fertile  source  ot  misunderstandings, 
which  even  the  most  perfect  good-humor  and  the 
most  persistent  gentleness  often  fail  to  remove. 
Moreover,  as  explanations  are  constantly  demanded, 
intercourse  with  highly-sensitive  persons  becomes 
hardly  worth  the  rigid  circumspection  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  live  with  them  on  terms  of 
amity.  Not  to  be  able  to  laugh,  to  chaff,  to  jest, 
smile,  or  speak,  except  by  rule,  and  without  giving 
a  sufficient  reason  for  our  passing  moods,  strikes  at 
the  root  of  that  liberty  without  which  life  is  not 
worth  having. 

It  is,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
women  have  the  monopoly  of  extreme  sensitiveness. 
A  touchy  and  sensitive  man  is  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  As  a  man's  nature  is  stronger  than 
a  woman's,  these  peculiarities  are  more  difficult  to 
contend  against  in  him  than  they  are  in  a  woman. 
It  is  when  self  becomes  the  centre  of  a  man's  life, 
round  which  be  travels,  never  getting  beyond  it, 
that  he  becomes  a  nuisance  to  his  friends  and  a 
plague  and  a  misery  to  himself.  Any  one  who  con- 
tinuallv  contemplates  himself,  his  health,  his  feelings, 
or  his  interests,  and  who  values  things  so  far  only  as 
they  minister  to  his  wishes  and  requirements,  who 
cannot  turn  his  back  upon  himself* ven  for  a  single 
moment,  nor  can  lose  himself  in  the  sorrows,  trou- 
bles, and  eccentricities  of  others,  will  degenerate 
into  something  less  human,  will  cease  to  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  others,  and  will  be  avoided  just  as  men  shnn 
the  presence  of  one  who  is  conspicuous  for 
gross  physical  deformity. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  gooi>  deal  of  bad  coin  is  just  now  current  in 
Paris  in  the  shape  of  hollow  Sovereigns  and  spuri- 
ous Crowns. 

The  /ndepmriance  HeUeni/pie  says  that  10.000 
inhabitants  of  the  frontier  districts  in  Thessaly  have 
emigrated  to  Greece. 

Robert  Buchanan's  new  volume  is  entitled 
"  North  Coast  Poems."  Messrs.  Routledge  &  Sons 
are  the  Ixmdon  publishers. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rose,  more  widely  known  as 
"  Mrs.  Brown  "  and  "  Arthur  Sketchier,"  is  to  visit 
this  country  next  winter,  on  a  lecturing  tour. 

The  women  have  just  carried  a  point  in  Holland. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  issued  a  decree  ad- 
mitting them  to  the  examination  for  the  position  of 
assistant  apothecaries,  —  an  occupation  hitherto  re- 
stricted exclusively  to  men.  This  measure  will  en- 
able country  doctors  to  have  their  prescriptions 
made  up  by  their  wives  or  daughters,  and  will  thus 


o  played  so  important  a  part  >n  the 
insurrection,  has  just  published  a 


relieve  them  from  the  charges  of  a  male 
The  decree  has  been  received  with  a  good  deal  of 
astonishment  by  the  Dutchmen,  who  look  upon  this 
as  the  beginning  of  a  systematic  invasion  of  m 
line  privileges. 

GonuKY,  wh 
late  Hungarian 

sequel  to  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Years  1818  and  1849 
under  the  title  of  "  Letters  without  an  Address,"  at 
Leipsic. 

A  Loxnox  wag  remarks :  "  It  is  untrue  that  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  declines  to  meet  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching  visit  to 
this  country,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  "  harem- 
scarum  fellow." 

It  is  stated  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  out  of 
his  minute  courtesy  towards  his  guest,  the  Czar,  has 
taken  care  that  no  soldier  wearing  the  Crimean 
medal  shall  be  on  guard  at  the  Elysee.  His  Rus- 
sian Majesty  could  not,  however,  help  seeing  a  great 
many  at  the  review. 

The  cruelties  perpetrated  in  English  slaughter- 
houses on  calves  appear  to  be  as  horrible  as  any- 
thing reported  of  the  vivisections  of  the  French 
veterinary  schools.  A  late  number  of  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Port  gives  an  account  of  the  process  by  which 
veal  is  blanched  for  the  table.    The  story  is  simply 


M.  Raimbaud's  horse,  which  fonned  the  target 
for  Berezowski's  bullet,  and  was  the  sole  victim  of 
the  attempted  assassination,  is  a  fine  English-bred 
horse,  named  "  Cardigan,"  and  had  been  purchased 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  from  a  well-known 
hunting-man,  Mr.  "  Tout "  Perceval,  of  the  famous 
Haycock  Inn,  at  Wansford,  "  in  England." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  says 
that  a  little  book  used  in  the  French  Schools  with 
the  fiat  of  M.  Durny,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
tells  the  rising  generation  that  ♦*  the  Emperor  Max- 
imilian reigns  peaceably  over  a  contented  people, 
and  that  French  influence  is,  thanks  to  God,  forever 
established  on  the  South  American  continent ! " 

A  varnish  manufacturer  of  Berlin  has  adopted 
a  curious  method  of  advertising  his  varnish  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  He  has  sent  a  picture,  brilliantly 
coated  with  the  varnish,  representing  Napoleon  111. 
and  Bismarck  shaking  hands.  Underneath  is  the 
following  inscription  in  French  and  German : 
*'  This  varnish  lasts  longer  than  the  English."  The 
double  entendre  has  had  a  great  success. 

TnE  Sultan  had  ordered  a  splendid  necklace  of 
diamonds  as  his  gift  to  the  Empress  Eugenie ;  he 
has,  however,  altered  his  intention,  and  has  meta- 
morphosed the  necklace  into  a  model  of  his  Palace 
of  the  Sweet  Waters,  with  its  shady  groves  and 
rushing  river.  The  kiosque  is  encrusted  with  large 
rubies,  the  river  is  of  diamonds,  and  the  trees  of 
green  enamel.  The  value  of  the  rubies  alone  will 
exceed  2,500,000f.  (100,000/.). 

A  Frexch  prince  has  been  tried  at  Paris  as  a  re- 
ceiver of  embezzled  money,  and  has  been  found 
illy-  The  criminal  is  Prince  de  Crouv-Chanel. 
offence  consisted  in  receiving  as  borrowed 
money  1 55,000  francs,  part  of  the  proceeds  of  cer- 
tain forgeries  committed  a  year  ago  by  the  cashier 
of  the  Sous  Comptoir  des  Chemins  de  Fcr.  When 
the  cashier  and  an  accomplice  were  tried,  the  Prince 
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absconded ;  but  he  recently  save  himself  up,  and 
has  now  l>een  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment. Crime  is  the  most  democratic  thing  in  the 
world,  and  brings  princes  and  costermoagers  to  a 
level. 

Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  many  years  Keeper  of 
the  Department  of  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, lately  died  in  London  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-eight  years.  Mr.  Hawkins  was  a  link  between 
a  long  past  and  the  present  generation,  many  of  his 
friends  well  remembering  his  telling  them  that  he 
distinctly  recalled  the  form  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom 
he  saw,  when  a  child,  a  few  weeks  before  the  great 
author's  death. 

The  Irish  papers  record  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Anster,  the  first  translator  of  Goethe's  Faust  into 
English.  He  was  born  at  Charleville,  and  showed 
a  readiness  in  poetical  composition  early  in  life. 
Fragments  of  his  translation  of  the  first  part  of 
Faust  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  as  long 
ago  as  June,  1820,  —  which  most  have  been  about 
the  time  that  Shelley  also  translated  some  frag- 
ments of  the  same  poem.  Goethe  is  said  to  have 
been  attracted  by  Mr.  Anster s  version,  and  the 
complete  translation  of  the  first  part  appeared  in  a 
volume  in  1835.  The  second  part  did  not  appear 
till  three  years  ago,  when  it  was  noticed  in  this 
journal.  Dr.  Anster  also  wrote  original  poems,  and 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Magazines.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

A  dvf.i.  ha*  taken  place  between  Maitre  Floquet, 
the  barrister  who  insulted  the  Czar  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  to  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  M.  Jacques 
Dclatouehe,  a  member  of  the  editorial  statf  of  the 
Pays.  The  Pay*,  it  will  lie  remembered,  bitterly 
reprobated  M.  Floquet s  conduct.  The  result  of  the 
duel  was,  that  M.  Floquet  received  two  flight 
wounds  in  the  hand.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
the  affair  should  terminate  in  one  of  the  parties  re- 
ceiving a  wound  serious  enough  to  disable  hiin. 
After  a  combat  of  a  few  minutes  M.  Floquet  rc- 
cuived  a  wound  in  the  hand,  but  as  he  was  still  able 
to  handle  his  sword  the  duel  continued.  A  second 
attack  led  to  another  wound,  and  this  time  the  sur- 
geon present  declared  that  the  injury  was  serious, 
and  that  the  combat  must  cease.  The  seconds  also 
decided  that  honor  was  satisfied,  and  the  parties  left 
the  ground. 

• 

Mr.  Ritskix,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  Art  at  the 
London  Royal  Institution,  said  that  the  rage  for  the 
sensational  now  thoroughly  taints  both  literature,  and 
art.  and.  strange  to  say,  it  is  always  a  fact  that  when 
a  nation  imbibes  this  lore  for  the  fantastic  and  sen- 
sational, it  always  also  imbibes  wild,  wolfish  ideas  of 
death.  At  one  of  the  operas  in  London,  lately,  he 
had  seen  a  scene  with  ballet-dancers  ca|iering  in  the 
foreground,  and  a  row  of  corpses  holding  the  candles 
behind  them.  A  noble  nation  is  not  one  which 
would  be  pleased  by  any  bnt  beautiful  and  holy 
representations  of  death,  yet  when  an  English  high 
caste  audience  could  sit  and  view  a  scene  like  that 
he  had  just  mentioned,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
the  British  people  should  choose  the  man  they  have 
chosen  to  illustrate  tlieir  Bible.  The  taste  pene- 
trates to  the  very  roots  of  society.  During  a  recent 
visit  of  charity  children  to  Hampstead  Heath,  with 
its  grand  old  trees,  its  wide  stretch  of  scenery,  its 
clouds  and  blue  sky  above,  and  its  humble  wild-flow- 


ers  below,  what  were  these  children  found  talking 
about  ?  About  some  dead  bodies  recently  dragged 
out  of  the  Paddington  Canal,  coupled  with  impure 
speculations  as  to  what  had  been  the  previous  lives 
of  the  victims. 

WnAT  is  declared  to  be  the  veritable  Asiatic 
plague  has  appeared  at  Kerbelah,  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  of  the  two  settled  Arab  tribes  —  1,000  strong  — 
whom  it  has  attacked,  a  hundred  have  been  carried 
off  A  telegraphic  report,  dated  June  4,  received 
in  London  from  the  quarantine  inspector  at  Bagdad, 
states  that  whatever  may  be  the  real  character  of 
the  malady,  its  symptoms  are  clearly  those  of  the 
pest,  —  typhus  fever,  glandular  swellings,  carbun- 
cles, and  livid  spots  on  the  skin.  The  inducing 
causes  of  the  outbreak  are  supposed  to  have  beeu 
the  miasma  following  the  late  floods,  the  poverty, 
filth,  and  crowded  state  in  which  the  people  live. 
Prompt  measures  liave  been  taken  by  the  Bagdad 
authorities  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  malady, 
and,  thanks  to  these  and  the  great  heat  of  the 
weather,  the  outbreak  is  said  to  be  already  subsid- 
ing. In  the  mean  time  the  Galata  Board  of  Health, 
at  a  special  meeting,  addressed  an  urgent  recom- 
mendation to  the  Porto  that  the  closest  quarantine 
might  be  ordered  by  telegraph. 

The  Tomahawk,  the  new  comic  paper,  gives 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  the  following  cut:  — 

"  The  proprietors  of  our  talented  contemporary, 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  have  found  the  articles  upon 
the  Casual  Ward  and  the  4  Knobstick  '  so  successful, 
that  they  propose  (we  believe)  engaging  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  for  the  purposes  marginally  speci- 
fied :  — 

To  write  an  article  descriptive  of  4  The  Private 
Life  of  the  Queen.'  Mr.  Buckstone,  disguised  as  the 
Honorable  B.  Disraeli. 

To  write  a>i  article  upon  1  TJie  Emperor  Napoleon 
at  Home.'  Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  disguised  as  the  Prince 
Imperial. 

To  write  an  article  uj>ori  4  Death  on  the  Scaffold.' 
Mr.  Sothern,  disguised  as  a  condemned  convict 

To  write  an  article  upon  4  Life  behind  the  Scenes  of 
the  T/ieafre.'  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  disguised  as 
a  premiere  daiiseusc. 

To  write  an  article  upon  '  The  Mysteries  of  the 
Roman  Inquisition.'  Mr.  Whalley,  disguised  as  the 
Pope. 

To  write  an  article  upon  4  Dramatic  Grid)  Street.' 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  disguised  as  an  original  play- 
wright." 

SciriUK.  the  dramatist,  always  had  a  sharp  eye  for 
the  main  chance.  44  His  price,"  says  a  late  article 
in  the  Gazette  Mtmcale,  44  at  the  Theatre  Francais, 
at  the  Opera,  and  at  the  Opera  Comique,  was  1,000 
francs  an  act.  Meyerbeer  used  to  regret  that  he 
could  only  obtain  poems  in  five  acts,  wishing  Scribe 
to  cut  his  stories  shorter  :  but  Scribe  stuck  to  his 
dues,  which  were  to  be  augmented  by  the  forfeit  of 
2,000  francs  an  act  in  case  a  work  was  not  given 
at  the  time  stipulated.  Thus,  for  4  IjCs  Huguenots ' 
he  received,  at  first,  the  fee  of  5,000  francs;  but 
Meyerbeer  would  not  send  in  the  score  at  the  time 
agreed  on,  because  the  OjKsra  did  not  provide  means 
of  adequate  execution,  and  so  paid  a  forfeit  of 
30,000  francs,  of  which  Scribe  received  one  third. 
Later,  when  Meyerbeer  consented  to  give  his  opera, 
he  claimed  his  forfeit  back  from  the  theatre ;  but  the 
poet  did  not  return  his  share.    4  The  Duke  of  Alba,' 
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after  having  been  offered  to  Signor  Rossini,  was 
given  to  Donizetti,  wbd  died,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  not  played.  But  the  management  had 
no  less  to  pay  than  the  5,000  francs  by  way  of  fee, 
and  the  10,000  of  forfeit;  in  all,  15,000  francs  for 
an  opera  never  represented." 

The  Spectator  says  that  the  Pole  who  shot  at 
the  Czar  is  the  son  of  a  pianist,  who  strictly  warned 
him  not  to  engage  in  revolutionary  projects.  He 
had  worked  in  Paris  as  a  gunsmith,  received  an  al- 
lowance of  1/.  12*.  a  month  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, antl  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  fa- 
natic idea  of  relieving  Poland  from  an  oppressor. 
It  is  said  that  the  Czar  has  requested  the  Emperor 
to  spare  his  life,  but  this  is  improbable,  as  the  Rus- 
sian who  made  the  same  attempt  last  year  in  St 
Petersburg  was  not  spared.  It  is  Iwlieved  that  the 
first  consequence  of  the  attempt  will  be  the  final  in- 
corporation of  Poland  into  Russia  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Empire.  The  Czar  has  offered  a 
pension  to  the  equerry  whose  horse  saved  him,  and 
the  Czarina  has  presented  him  with  diamonds  worth 
1 '2,000/.  Speaking  of  the  assassin,  the  Morning 
Star's  Paris  gossip  says  :  It  has  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  amputate  the  thumb  of  Berezowskfs  shat- 
tered hand,  but  in  spite  of  this  and  other  precau- 
tionary measures,  M.  Calvo,  the  surgeon  in  attend- 
ance, still  fears  that  gangrene  may  set  in.  The 
prisoner  is  never  lost  sight  of ;  but  this  surveillance, 
considering  the  state  he  is  in,  is  almost  ridiculous. 
He  occupies,  at  the  Conciergerie,  the  room  which  is 
generally  allotted  to  great  murderers,  or  to  those 
who  are  sentenced  to  death.  It  is  situated  just 
above  the  cell  formerly  inhabited  by  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. It  is  a  low,  flat- vaulted  chamber,  with  plain- 
grooves.  Marshal  Ney,  Verger,  and  Orsini,  were 
also  imprisoned  in  this  room.  Although  Berezow- 
ski  still  persists  in  denying  that  he  had  any  accom- 
plices, numerous  arrests  of  Poles  have  taken  place 
since  his  incarceration.  The  place  where  he  per- 
petrated his  daring  act  is  daily  visited  by  crowds  of 
people.  Photographers,  painters,  and  landscape 
artists  are  there  to  oe  seen  endeavoring  to  repro- 
duce every  detail  of  the  exact  spot  where  happened 
this  dramatic  scene." 

A  writer  in  "  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  "  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  preparing  Skeleton  Leaves. 

Skeleton  leaves  are  formed  by  removing  from  a  leaf 
or  seed-vessel  of  a  plant  the  cuticle,  or  external 
skin,  and  the  cellular  tissue ;  the  woody  fibres  which 
remain  compose  the  skeleton. 

Some  leaves,  having  no  woodv  fibre,  cannot  be 
thus  anatomized ;  the  following  list  comprises  those 
which  have  been  found  best  suited  to  the  process. 

Lka  vks.  —  India-rubber,  butcher's  broom,  pepul, 
maple,  lemon,  orange,  tulip-tree,  magnolia,  pear, 
vetch,  thistle,  ivy,  hollv,  berberry,  hornbeam. 

Sekiv- vessels.  —  Canterbury  bell,  poppy  head, 
thorn-apple  (datura  stramonium),  malopc,  liyoscya- 
mus,  honesty,  calyx  of  hydrangea. 

Tlx'  leaf  or  seed-vessel  must  be  placed  in  a  deep 
pan  filled  with  rain-water,  and  must  remain  there 
until  it  is  so  far  decomposed  that  the  cuticle  and 
cellular  tissue  may  be  removed  from  the  fibre  by  the 
help  of  a  brush  and  a  small  pair  of  pliers.  The 
time  required  for  maceration  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  plant,  the  age  of  the  leaf  immersed, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  im- 
mersion. In  hot  weather  some  leaves,  as  those  of 
the  tulip-tree,  will  be  decomposed  in  three  days; 


others,  as  those  of  the  India-rubber  plant,  must  re- 
main nearly  two  years  in  the  pan. 

When  cleared  from  cuticle  and  cellular  tissue,  the  ' 
leaves  must  be  bleached  in  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime ;  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  chloride 
being  well  stirred  into  a  gallon  of  water,  and  the 
clear  liquid  poured  off  for  use  when  the  sediment 
has  subsided.  In  this  the  skeleton  must  be  immersed 
during  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  subject  to  constant 
examination,  and  so  soon  as  any  leaf  appears  suffi- 
ciently whitened,  it  must  be  withdrawn  by  the  stock 
between  the  fingers,  and  plunged  into  fresh  spring 
water.  It  must  be  added  that  fern  leaves  must  be 
kept  for  several  days  in  the  solution.  Tbey  are 
slow  to  bleach,  and  indeed  the  difficulty  of  handling 
them  at  all  is  commensurate  with  the  beauty  of 
the  result  obtained  by  their  successful  treatment 

The  leaves,  reduced  to  skeletons  and  whitened, 
must  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  cold  spring 
water,  which  should  be  changed  at  least  twenty 
times  during  the  dav,  until  all  the  chlorine  is  re- 
moved from  them ;  they  may  then  be  dried  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

It  will  be  seen  that  great  labor  is  required,  great 
delicacy  of  handling,  and  great  patience,  in  order 
to  obtain  success :  even  a  dexterous  manipulator 
will  mostly  have  to  set  twenty  failures  against  one 
completed  specimen.  For  those  who,  knowing  the 
difficulties,  think  that  they  are  justified  by  the 
beauty  of  the  result  it  is  hoped  that  these  instruc- 
tions will  be  found  sufficiently  instructive  and  mi- 
nute. 


SONG  OF  MARGARET. 

Ay.  I  saw  her,  we  have  met,  — 

Married  eyes  how  sweet  they  be,  — 
Are  you  happier,  Margaret, 

Than  you  might  have  been  with  me  ? 
Silence  !  make  no  more  ado  ! 

Did  she  think  I  should  forget  ? 
Matters  nothing,  though  I  knew, 

Margaret,  Margaret 

Once  those  eyes,  full  sweet,  full  shy, 

Told  a  certain  thing  to  mine ; 
What  they  told  me  I  put  by, 

O,  so  careless  of  the  sign. 
Such  an  easy  thing  to  take, 

And  I  did  not  want  it  then  ; 
Fool !  I  wish  my  heart  would  break, 

Scorn  is  hard  on  hearts  of  men. 

Scorn  of  self  is  bitter  work,  — 

Each  of  us  have  felt  it  now : 
Bluest  skies  she  counted  mirk, 

Self-betrayed  of  eyes  and  brow ; 
As  for  me,  I  went  my  way, 

And  a  better  man  drew  nigh, 
Fain  to  earn,  with  long  essay, 

What  the  winner's  hand  threw  by. 

Matters  not  in  desert  old 

What  was  born,  and  waxed  and  yearned, 
Year  to  year  its  meaning  told. 

I  am  come,  —  its  deeps  are  learned. 
Come,  but  there  is  nought  to  say,  — 

Married  eves  with  mine  have  met 


Silence !  O,  I  had  my  day, 
Margaret,  Margaret 
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A  TALE  OF  "  THE  DERBY"  • 

The  •«  Flaunters"  had  arrived  in  the  Royal  Bar- 
racks, Dublin. 

The  "Flaunters"  were  a  crack  corps;  more  so 
than  many  dragoon  regiments  of  the  second  order; 
much  more  so  than  any  flying  battery  of  the  gun- 
ners, and  infinitely  more  bo  than  the  "  Old  Slows," 
whom  they  had  relieved,  and  who  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  congenial  dreariness  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  "  Flaunters "  had  publicly  announced  that 
they  were  going  to  be  very  gay.  They  purposed 
opening  the  campaign  with  a  grand  fancy  ball,  to  be 
followed  by  a  series  of  picnics,  and  concluded,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  leave  season,  by  amateur 
theatricals.  So  the  upper  ten  —  or  shall  we  say 
one  ?  —  thousand  of  the  good  city  of  Dublin  were 
considerably  elated  or  depressed,  and  rejoiced  or 
mourned  according  to  their  various  temperaments. 

Papas  groaned  over  the  tightness  of  the  money- 
market,  and  took  another  glass  of  the  "fine  old 
port,"  as  they  execrated  the  Fenians,  whose  sad  es- 
capades had  so  materially  affected  the  value  of 
landed  property ;  clever  mamma's  mentally  ran  up 
the  amounts  of  milliners'  bills  already  d"ue,  and 
framed  lists  of  those  who  would  stand  further  addi- 
tion to  their  outstanding  accounts,  and  of  others  who 
might  be  induced  to  dispose  of  their  silken  wares 
without  prospect  of  immediate  payment ;  fair  daugh- 
ters with  brilliant  complexions  and  dazzling  eyes 
revelled  in  unbounded  spirits  at  the  thoughts  of  all  I 
the  fun  and  jollity  before  them.  Georgiana  in  her 
first  season,  thinking  that,  no  doubt,  her  pretty  face, 
and  merry,  witty  manner  would  at  once  procure  for 
her  a  capital  match ;  Mary  Anne,  verging  thirty- 
wards,  determined  that  now  or  never  was  her  oppor- 
tunity of  netting  an  eligible  husband ;,  while  the 
handsome,  big,  lounging  sons,  who  lived  and  divsscd 
well  (the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world)  on  apparently 
"  nothing  a  year  and  no  allowances,"  looked  eagerly 
forward  to  pleasant  dinners  at  The  "  Flaunters' " 
mess,  with  a  little  "  Van-John  "  or  Loo,  and  a  broiled 
bone  or  so.  as  an  appropriate  finish. 

The  •*  Flaunters  were  as  good  as  their  word ;  and 
in  due  course  all  Merrion  Square;  Stephen's  Green, 
and  the  adjacent  aristocratic  streets  were  worked  up 
to  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  concerning  the  in- 
vitations to  the  fancy  ball,  which  were  distributed 
with  great  impartiality  and  with  a  total  disregard 
for  the  injunctions  of  the  Castle  Yard  clique  ;  which 
latter  was  thereby  mortally  offended,  and  tried  to 
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pooh-pooh  the  gallant  "  Flaunters " ;  but  without 
effect,  for  their  neat  pink  cards  —  signed  by  Cap- 
tains Ralph  Mosscroft  and  Halse-Lynden  —  were  as 
eagerly  sought  after,  as  if  Lords  Lieutenant,  gentle- 
mcn-a't-large,  and  so  forth,  had  never  existed. 

Captain  Halse-Lynden  was  a  handsome  man.  A 
very  handsome  man,  —  of  that  type  which  we  call 
Saxon,  for  want  of  a  better  term.  Clean  cut  fea- 
tures of  a  very  light  brown  complexion,  bright  blue, 
laughing  eyes,  long  brown  whiskers,  and  a  silky, 
golden  mustache,  falling  naturally,  and  free  from 
the  greasy  abominations  of  the  Burlington  Arcade. 
And  as  we  sec  him  now,  when  getting  into  "  mufti." 
after  morning  parade,  we  must  confess  that  he  is  as 
fair  a  specimen  of  the  English  swell,  as  auy  other 
gentleman  of  our  acquaintance. 

"  Giles,  a  collar,  —  no,  not  that;  one  of  the  new 
ones, — that 's  it.  Now  brush  my  hat,  —  and,  Giles ! " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Step  over,  with  my  compliments,  to  the  colonel's 
quarters,  and  ask  if  he  has  any  more  friends  for  the 
ball  list.  I 'm  going  down  to  the  Castle  Guard  to 
complete  it  with  Captain  Mosscrofit." 

"  All  right,  sir."  And  the  faithful  Giles  left  the 
room. 

"  And,  Giles ! " 
Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  servant,  returning. 

"  Has  the  company  been  paid  yet  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  sir." 

"Well,  take  this  'fiver'  to  Mr.  Scott,  with  my 
compliments,  and  ask  him  to  pay  it." 
"  Right,  sir." 

The  captain  went  on  with  his  toilet,  —  pinning  a 
necktie, —  scrutinizing  the  ball-list,  trying  various 
coats  and  waistcoats,  looking  over  the  notes  and 
pencilled  cards  that  littered  the  table,  —  muttering 
at  times  to  himself,  the  while  he  smoked  a  cigar. 

"  Hem,  —  odd  the  Carters  arn't  down,  —  Lar- 
kins?  that  long,  hunting  fellow? — Yes,  best  to 
have  him.  Hem,  —  Marsh,  two  daughters,  —  over- 
stocked with  ladies  already.  Hang  that  fellow ! 
he 's  crushed  this  coat  so  that  it 's  not  fit  to  be  seen. 
Let  me  see,  —  cards,  —  list,  —  cigar-case ;  that  'h  all 
right";  as  he  felt  his  pockets.  "Now  these  letters, 
what  a  nuisance  they  are.  Hem, —  Governor's 
weekly  sermon,  —  Dun,  dun,  dun  " ;  as  he  sorted  the 
results  of  the  morning's  post  that  were  lying  on  his 
desk;  "Amy,  —  a  parcel  of  her  bosh,  —  I  wonder 
how  girls  can  write  such  rubbish,  —  Hem,  —  Hem,  — 
Garstein  begs  to  remind, — cursed  bill  of  his  for 
X  250, — hopes  it  will  be  duly  met,  —  Hem,  —  money 
Bcarce,  —  bah  !  —  Mrs.  Duffy  presents  her  compli- 
ments and  would  be  glad  if* —  dare  say  you  would, 
old  girl,  but  really  can't  —  Kyne  ?  Who  the  dev  —  " 
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"  Colonel's  compliments,  sir,  and  be  has  no  more 
names  for  your  list." 

"  Ha !  —  well.  Run  and  fetch  me  an  *  outside,* 
Giles." 

And  Captain  Halse-Lynden  lit  a  fresh  cigar,  put 
on  his  hat  and  flesh-colored  gloves,  and,  jaunty  cane 
in  hand,  took  a  farewell  glance  of  himself  in  the 
glass  ere  he  commenced  to  descend  from  his  elevated 
quarters. 

"  I  say,  Lynden,  can  yon  let  me  have  an  invito 
for  Coouibes  ?  "  asked  Sydney  Dal  ton,  coming  out 
of  the  mess-house,  at  the  door  of  which  Halse-Lyn- 
den  was  waiting  for  his  oar. 

"  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  pray  be  reasonable  !  The 
list  is  quite  filled  up,  and  besides  your  young  grazier 
is  hardly  —  " 

44  Yes,  and  that 's  the  fellow  that  Montresor  heard 
discoursing  so  freely  about  'pups  of  ensigns'  at  the 
Brady's  4  bop/  interrupted  a  gallant  young  standard- 
bearer  of  the  4  Flauntcrs.' 

44  Is  he  ?  O  well,  never  mind  him,  then.  We  11 
have  pups  enough,  without 4  pups  of  graziers.'  " 

44  O,  Lynden,  have  you  arranged  with  the  mess- 
man  for  the  picnic  next  Monday  ?  "  asked  the  colo- 
nel as  lie  joined  the  group. 

14  Ingram  is  to  manage  all  about  that,  colonel.  I 
must  be  off  to  the  Castle  Guard-room  now.  Any 
of  your  fellows  be  at  the  club  this  afternoon?  I  'in 
going  to  play  Jarvis  of  the  4  Plungers '  at  billiards, 
for  a  couple  of  4  fivers,'  at  three.  Ta,  ta.  Now 
jarvey,  steam  ahead ! "  and  Captain  Halse-Lynden 
tucked  his  ri>jht  leg  under  him  in  the  most  approved 
style,  and  leaned  on  the  centre  cushion,  as  the  car- 
man whirled  him  out  of  the  barrack  square,  and 
down  the  LitTey  quay,  at  a  most  astonishing  pace. 

The  guard-room  in  the  Upper  Castle  lard  is  a 
dirty,  frowzy  hole  ;  .so,  at  least,  said  Captain  Ralph 
Moorcrott,  it?  present  occupier,  who  certainly  had  a 
right  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  if  experience 
of  all  the  guard-rooms  in  the  United  Kingdom  went 
for  aught.  And  while  the  gallant  Captain  is  lean- 
ing on  that  time-honored,  crimson  cushion  that  has, 
beyond  tho  memory  of  man,  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  on  the  sill  of  the  window  that  looks  out  on 
the  Hibernian  Bank  and  Cork  Hill,  and  musing  on 
the  hardness  of  the  lines  that  confines  him  to  duty 
on  such  a  glorious  May-day,  we  will  just  run  over 
such  little  prominences  of  his  character  as  are  m(»t 
apparent. 

lie  was  an  enthusiastic  carpet-knight,  and  noth- 
ing could  ever  induce  him  to  venture  his  precious 
person  beyond  tbe  Umits  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, a  well-managed  series  of  exchanges  always 
keeping  him  on  home  service.  He  was  master  of  a 
tolerable  income,  which  he  warily  added  to  with  the 
aid  of  his  billiard-cue,  and  a  judicious  use  of  the 
"flats,"  —  cards  and  men, — and  with  4%  knowing" 
bete,  picked  up,  for  the  most  part,  when  men's  blood 
was  inflamed  with  wine.  He  was  a  capital  fellow 
to  have  in  a  regiment,  as  he  promoted  and  managed 
balls,  picnics,  and  such  like  with  a  skill  almost  equal 
to  that  of  a  professed  M.  C.  He  was  a  tolerable 
shot,  a  tolerable  rider  to  hounds,  a  tolerable  flirt,  — 
and,  in  short,  one  of  those  mild  44  admirable  Crich- 
tons  "  that  are  so  very  useful,  and  somewhat  orna- 
mental, in  garrison  life.  One  spark  of  feeling  of 
any  sort  —  save  for  himself  —  he  had  never  dis- 
played ;  and  therein  lay  his  strength. 

As  Captain  Mosserolt  leaned  out  of  the  guard- 
room window,  he  spied  Halse-Lynden,  who  had  dis- 
missed his  car,  standing  at  the  bottom  of  Cork  Hill 
in  conversation  with  one  of  the  aides-de-camp ;  aud 


the  subalterns  of  tbe  guard,  Wilton  and  Montresor, 
coming  in  at  that  moment  from  visiting  their  sen- 
tries, the  trio  forthwith  fell  to  discussing  their  brother 
officer,  as  is  the  wont  of  men  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

41  How  does  Lynden  stand  for  the  Derby,  do  you 
know,  Moascroft  ?  **  asked  Wilton. 

44  Badly,  I  imagine.  In  fact  he  almost  told  me 
that  the  reason  he  exchanged  into  us  last  March  was 
because  he  bad  made  an  awful  muddle  of  his  bet- 
ting-book, and  wanted  to  have  the  tin  ready  to  clear 
himself:  Loyse  gave  him  a  whole  pot  of  money  for 
the  exchange." 

44  Odd,  was  n't  it,  to  exchange  so  long  before  the 
race  ?    Could  n't  he  hedge  ?  " 

44  No,  my  boy.  He  could  n't  get  the  bets  he 
wanted,  — he  was  too  deep  in  the  mud  for  that. 
Besides,  he  found  tbe  4  Plungers '  a  deuced  sight  too 


expensive. 

41  Pooh  !  his  governor  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew ;  is  he 
not,  Montresor  ?  " 

4*  Yes ;  he 's  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  city, 
but  rather  a  screw,  I  fancy,  and  not  very  fond  of 
opening  his  money-bags  to  Master  Halse.  AH  his 
people  are  awfully  rich,  but  all  quite  as  close  as  he 
is  extravagant,"  answered  Paul  Montresor,  who  was 
distantly  connected  with  the  Lyndens. 

44  Ah !  well,"  sighed  Wilton,  flinging  himself  on  a 
couch, 11  as  long  as  a  fellah  has  moneyed  people  at  his 
back,  his  kites  are  sure  to  fly,  so  it's  all  the  same. 
I  wish  I  had  a  jolly  old  aunt,  rolling  in  money,  and 
very  fond  and  proud  of  me,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  would  n't  I  go  it ! " 

41  Lynden  has  an  old  aunt,  —  Mrs.  Halse,  —  roll- 
ing in  money,  but  she  is  not  exactly  jolly,  too  relig- 
ious and  May-ineetingish  for  that.  She  used  to  tip 
Lynden  heavily  until  he  took  to  keeping  race-horses, 
when  she  threw  him  over  altogether."  And  Mon- 
tresor lounged  on  the  cushion  in  the  window  beside 
bis  revered  captain. 

"  Hang  it  all !  1  wish  he 'd  come  up.  What  On 
cartli  can  he  be  saying  to  that  fool  all  this  time  ? 
I  say,  Wilton,  tell  a  corporal  to  go  down  and  call 
him,  will  you.  like  a  good  fellow  ?  " 

"  O,  bother  !"  yawned  the  lazy  Wilton. 

44  Ah,  never  mind;  be  *s  coining  now,"  continued 
Mosserotl,  as  he  perceived  Halse-Lynden  making 
his  way  towards  the  guard-house. 

'•  'Morning,  Mosscroft.  We  must  finish  off  those 
invites  at  once,"  said  Lynden,  as  he  entered  tbe 
room.  "  What  a  lazy  beggar  you  are,  Wilton,  on 
the  sofa  at  this  time  of  day  !  O,  Montresor,  Hervey 
wants  you  to  play  ia  the  "Garrison  v.  I  Zingari  to- 
morrow week.    Can  you  ?  " 

*•  I  suppose  I  must ;  but  it  will  be  an  awful  grind, 
coming  between  our  first  picnic  and  the  ball." 

"Letine  see;  this  is  the  1st;  Monday,  tho  "th, 
the  picnic  ;  and  the  ball  *s  not  till  tho  1 1th.  Pooh ! 
you  will  have  a  day's  rest  between  each  event." 

44  Wash  out  your  mouth,  Lynden  ?  "  asked  Moss- 
croft.    •■  Sherry  and  seltzer,  or  soda  and  li  ?  " 

Soda,  please,  with  'jest  a  sketch  of  sperrits 
through  it,'  as  they  say  here.  We  were  up  awfully 
late  last  night  at  Morris's,  —  played  lansquenet  till 
all  was  blue  !  " 

'•  How  did  you  come  off  ?  " 

4>  O,  pretty  well.  Landed  a  dozen  4  skivs,'  and 
thought  myself  deuced  lucky." 

44  1  like  lansquenet,"  remarked  Wilton  ;  44  there 's 
no  bother  about  it.  You  stakes  your  money,  and 
you  takes  your — " 

44  Chance.    Right ;  it 's  as  simple  as  4  pitch  and 
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toss,'  and  so  exactly  suits  your  mental  incapacity, 
Wilton,"  interrupted  Mosscroft. 

44  You  be  hanged ! "  was  the  only  answer  vouch- 
safed by  the  occupant  of  the  sofa. 

44  Now,  look  here,  Lynden.  Let  us  polish  off  these 
last  invitations,  and  have  done  with  the  job.  Give 
me  the  list ;  and  do  you  fill  in  the  cards." 

44  No ;  let  Montresor  write  them.  I  'in  too  shaky 
until  1  've  bad  my  peg." 

44  Well,  ring  the  bell.  Now,  Monty,  take  those 
eards  and  fire  away,  as  I  read  out  the  name,"  said 
Mosscroft;  and  the  two  set  busily  to  work  while 
ll.dsc-Lynden  carefully  measured  out  half  a  glass  of 
brandy  mto  a  large  tumbler,  and  taking  a  bottle  of 
iced  soda-water  from  the  hands  of  the  waiter,  undid 
the  fastenings,  and  waited  with  thirsty  eyes  until  the 
gas  forced  the  cork  up  to  the  ceiling  with  a  loud 
pop."  and  the  fizzing  contents  foamed  into  the 
tumbler,  whence  the  delicious  compound  was  at  once 
transferred  to  the  expectant  throat,  down  which  it 
crackled  and  hissed  like  cold  water  thrown  on  red- 
hot  iron. 

u  Ilah  !  that  's  decidedly  better,"  remarked  Lyn- 
den, after  this  '4j>ick-me-up,"  as  he  leaned  out  of  the 
front  window  with  Wilton,  and  amused  himself  by 
criticising  the  many  specimens  of  Irish  beauty  that 
passed  up  Cork  Hill,  iind  in  superintending  the  la- 
bors of  the  Government  clerks  in  the  opposite  build- 
ing, who  were  busily  engaged  in  managing  the 
gossip  of  the  country  and  notmg  the  contents  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  day. 

By  two  o'clock  the  cards  were  all  finished  and 
despatched,  and  after  a  light  lunch,  Lynden  lbund 
it  was  time  to  start  for  the  club  in  Stephen's  Green, 
and  strolled  leisurely  down  the  Lower  Castle  Yard, 
regaling  himself  with  a  cigar,  and,  between  the  puffs, 
gently  humming  the  opening  bars  of  the  Guards' 
Walu. 

The  "  Flaunters"*  ball  on  the  11th— Black  Fri- 
day  as  it  has  been  called  —  was  a  grand  success, 
and  was  but  little  affected  by  the  stunning  telegraphic 
news  of  the  awful  panic  in  the  city  ;  for  your  Dul> 
lin  merchant  is  not  of  a  speculative  nature,  and 
keeps  what  little  money  he  has  in  tolerably  safe  in- 
vestments, so  while  the  princes  of  London  commerce 
were  plunged  in  dread  and  dismay,  their  brethren 
on  t'  other  side  the  Channel  were  revelling,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters,  at  the  "  Flaunters'  "  ex- 
pense, in  all  the  delights  of  the  gorgeous  fancy  ball. 
All  entertainments  of  this  sort  are,  I  take  it,  much 
the  same  in  their  general  features,  and  only  vary  in 
the  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  splendor  which  they 
exhibit.  Suffice  it  then  to  say  that  the  unanimous 
verdict  passed  upon  this  one  given  by  the  44  Flaun- 
ters "  was,  that  it  outshone  anything  of  the  same 
kind  ever  seen  before  in  Dublin,  and  was  a  success 
a  mrrveille. 

When  Captain  Halse-Lynden  arose  at  a  late  hour 
the  following  morning  be  was  suffering  from  a  head- 
ache, which  was  not  diminished  when  he  found 
amongst  his  letters  one  from  Garstein, —  the  Jew 
who  held  his  bill  for  250/.  —  in  which  the  wily  Is- 
raelite refused  to  entertain  an  application  for  a  re- 
newal, and  insisted  that  the  bill  should  be  taken  up 
when  due,  on  Monday  the  21st  instant.  Halse- 
Lynden  cursed  the  panic,  which,  no  doubt,  had  in- 
fluenced the  money-lender  in  his  decision,  anil,  over 
two  or  three  cigars,  set  himself  to  consider  the 
gloomy  position  of  his  affairs,  and  to  hammer  out  a 
plan  whereby  they  might  be  righted.  The  proceeds 
of  bis  exchange  from  his  old  44  Plunger  "  regiment 
to  the  44  Flaunters  "  had  been  carefully  laid  by  to 


meet  the  inevitable  losses  on  bis  muddled  Derby 
tatting-book,  and  as  44  settling-day  "  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, that  money  could  not  be  touched. 

Mrs.  Halsc,  the  wealthy  and  childless  aunt,  whom 
Montresor  spoke  of  in  the  guard-room,  would  not 
assist  him  with  one  shilling,  since  her  morality  had 
been  shocked  by  Lyuden's  horse-racing  escapades. 
Old  Mr.  Lynden  was  not  that  easy-going  sort  of 
governor  with  which  some  fellows  are  blessed,  and 
was  likely,  in  spite  of  his  great  wealth,  to  cut  up 
excessively  rough  if  asked  by  his  son  for  any  further 
help,  more  particularly  as  he  allowed  that  young 
gentleman  a  considerable  annual  income,  and  bad 
already  twice  paid  his  debts ;  so  matters  altogether 
looked  verv  44  fishy,"  and  the  gallant  captain  was,  as 
he  said  himself,  "  in  a  hole."  Thinking  over  his 
affairs  did  not  make  them  appear  one  bit  brighter, 
so  with  a  sigh  Halse-Lynden  at  length  arose  from 
his  dismal  re  very,  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  over  to 
I/ondon  and  make  a  humiliating  personal  applica- 
tion to  his  father.  This  was  Saturday ;  Monday,  the 
14th,  was  the  day  for  the  second  picnic,  and  that 
he  could  n't  miss ;  so  our  hero  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  the  44  Derby  leave,"  which  a  paternal 
Horse  Guards  grants  to  all  those  who  wish  to  at- 
tend our  annual  saturnalia,  and  start  by  the  early 
boat  on  Tuesday  morning  en  route  for  town. 

Monday  the  14th  was  a  glorious  summer  day,  and 
the  sun  shone  on  the  revellers  at  the  44  Flaunters* " 
second  picnic  to  the  Glen  of  the  Downs,  as  if  its 
services  had  been  especially  hired  for  the  occasion. 
At  two  the  numerous  throng  of  hosts  and  guests  sat 
down  under  the  shade,  of  the  magnificent  oak-trees, 
and  immediately  a  feu  de  join  of  champagne  corks 
proclaimed  the  event  to  the  rooks  and  beggars  who 
were  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  fete,  in  eager 
anticipation  of  sharing  the  relics  of  the  banquet.  It 
was  indeed  a  brilliant  scene  ;  the  gay  colors  of  the 
ladies'  dresses,  the  more  sober  costume  of  the  men, 
the  glitter  of  the  polished  plate  and  glass,  the 
mingled  show  of  china,  flowers,  and  ice-misted, 
silver-necked  Mozel  flasks,  and  long  snowy  table- 
cloth, contrasting  well  with  the  great,  gnarled  stems 
of  the  mighty  oaks,  and  the  bright-green  of  the  sum- 
mer grass,  —  and  all  was  fun  and  joviality,  spark 
ling  conversation,  jokes,  and  pleasant  merriment. 
Halse-Lynden  was  in  his  natural  element,  and  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  while  his  brother  of- 
ficers acted  up  to  their  well-won  reputation  of  being 
the  pleasanteafc  hosts  in  all  the  service. 

The  fun  was  at  its  height  when  an  outside  car 
whs  perceived  driving  rapidly  along  the  road  from 
Dublin,  and  our  bero  saw,  with  undefined  uneasi- 
ness, that  it  bore  his  servant,  Giles,  who  jumped  off 
and  came  over  to  seek  bis  master  with  a  yellowish 
letter  in  his  hand. 

44  What  is  it,  Giles?"  eagerly  questioned  Lynden, 
in  an  undertone. 

44  Telegram,  sir,  marked  4  immediate.' ** 

He  opened  the  envelope.  It  contained  but  one- 
line  — 4*  Lynden  and  Co.  stopped  payment  at  noon," 
—  and  had  been  sent  by  his  father's  confidential 
clerk. 

'•Good  God!"  gasped  JTIalse-Lynden,  as  he 
turned  ghastly  pale,  but  almost  immediately  his  pres- 
ent situation  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  gulping 
down  a  glass  of  champagne  to  hide  his  confusion,  he 
collected  his  thoughts  for  a  moment,  and  then  whis- 
pered to  Giles,  — 

44  Go  back  to  barracks  at  once.  Pack  a  portman- 
teau with  everything  for  a  few  days ;  take  it  down 
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to  Kingstown,  and  meet  me  there  in  time  for  the 
seven  o'clock  Holyhead  boat.  Look  sharp,  now !  " 
And  Giles  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  earn* 
out  his  master's  directions. 

44  Anything  amiss,  Lynden  ? "  asked  Mosscroft, 
who  alone  bad  marked  our  hero's  discomposure  at 
lunch,  as  they  lounged  apart  from  the  ladies. 

44  No,  nothing  particular,"  prevaricated  Lvnden ; 
"the  governor's  rather  seedy.  I  think  ill  cross 
the  Channel  to-night,  and  not  wait  for  you  fellows 
to-morrow  morning.  I  suppose  the  colonel  won't 
object  ?  " 

44  O,  not  he.  We  H  meet  at  Epsom,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

44  Of  course.  You  're  safe  to  land  4  a  pot '  on  that 
beast  Lord  Lyon." 

44  Yes,  I  fancy  so,"  answered  Mosscroft,  and  the 
two  strolled  up  and  down  until  it  was  time  to  rejoin 
the  fair  sex,  when,  in  spite  of  bis  aching  heart,  Lyn- 
den was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  danced  on  the 
smooth  turf  and  flirted  with  greater  assiduity  and 
(apparently)  higher  spirits  than  any  of  his  compeers. 
Towards  six  o'clock  Halse-Lynden  slipped  away 
from  the.  festive  scene,  and,  calling  Montresor,  hur- 
riedly explained  matters  to  him,  and  begging  him 
not  to  mention  them,  a«ked  him  to  drive  back  .the 
drag  which  he  himself  had  44  tooled "  down  with 
such  eclat ;  and  then  chartering  the  swiftest-looking 
44  outside "  which  ho  could  find,  drove  at  a  break- 
neck pace  into  Kingstown,  where  he  picked  up 
Giles  and  his  portmantenu  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
boat. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Garstein  sat  in  the  back  drawing-room  of  a 
house  in  New  Bond  Street  that  called  him  master, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  dav  preced- 
ing the  Derby,  and  drearily  conned  his  bill-book. 
At  half  past  a  Hansom  drew  up  at  his  door,  and 
Captain  Halse-Lynden  came  bounding  up  the  stair- 
case, three  steps  at  a  time. 

44  Well,  Garstein,  you  know  the  news,  of  course  ?" 

"Moses!  I  do,  Captain  Lynden;  and  vat  will 
yon  do  now  ?  " 

44  Do  ?  I 'm  d  d  if  I  know.    I 've  been  to  see 

the  poor  governor,  —  he  *s  in  an  awful  state ;  and  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  come  on,  and  have  it  out 
with  you.    We  are  all  utterly  ruined  ! " 

44  And  von't  vou  pay  my  little  bill,  captain  ? " 
whined  out  the  Jew. 

44  Pay  your  little  bill !  Hang  it  all,  don"t  I  tell 
you  I 'm  ruined  !  —  utterly  ruined,  man !" 

44  But  your  commission,  captain;  you  might  give 
me  a  check  on  your  commission." 

44  Sell  my  commission !  —  and  what  the  deuce  am  I 
to  live  on  then  ?  No,  no,  my  little  usurer ;  you 
must  renew  ;  it's  your  only  chance  of  getting  your 
money." 

"Renew!  Mein  Gott!  Renew  de  bill  of  a 
man  dat  is  quite  broken  !  No,  captain,  —  But,"  he 
asked,  after  a  pause, 44  but,  could  you  give  me  de 
name  of  a  brodcr  officer  in  de  new  bill  ?  " 

44  Hem,  —  well,  perhaps  I  might:  but  don't  think 
I  can  take  up  that  cursed  250?.  without.  The  price 
of  my  commission  would  n't  half  cover  my  debts : 
and  I  mu.<t  have  time  to  look  about  me.  I 'm  not 
going  to  sell  for  your  d       d  convenience." 

44  Well,  captain,  my  goot  sar,  don't  be  in  a  passion ; 
take  a  glass  of  dat  goot  sherry  wine,  and  we  will 
talk  it  over  wit  a  cigar." 

The  results  of  the  consultation  over  the  14  goot 
sherry  wine"  and  cigar  may  be  briefly  stated, 
though  they  were  not  arrived  at  without  a  consider- 
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able  amount  of  mutual  objurgation.  Halse-Lynden 
was  to  be  present  at  the  Derby  the  next  day,  as  if  f 
nothing  had  happened,  and  endeavor  to  promul- 
gate such  a  version  of  his  father's  suspension  as  [ 
would  induce  the  beUef  that  his  difficulties  were  ' 
merely  of  a  temporary  nature;  and  on  the  Thursday  ! 
was  to  try  and  procure  the  name  of  a  brother  olfi-  . 
cer,  —  numbers  of  whom  would  be  in  town,  —  to  a 
renewal  bill  for  Garstein,  on  the  grounds  that  his  I 
Derby  losses  were  heavier  than  he  anticipated.  ' 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  our  hero  was  to  44  send  in  j 
his  papers/'  giving  the  Jew  a  first  check  on  the 
price  of  his  commission.    Poor  Lynden 's  mind  was 
in  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  he  tailed  to  see 
the  turpitude  of  this  conduct,  and  he  willingly  lent 
himself  to  the  plans  of  the  wily  usurer,  whose  only 
object,  of  course,  was  his  own  security. 

•  •  •  • 

44  Lord  Lyon !  Lord  Lyon  !  "  was  screamed  and 
shouted  again  from  the  top  of  a  drag  on  which  a 
number  of  the  44  Flaunters  "  were  crowded,  as  that 
noble  horse  rushed  past  like  a  whirlwind  to  his  tri- 
umphant goal  on  the  memorable  16th  May :  and 
44  Lord  Lyon's  number !  Lord  Lyon  wins ! "  was  re- 
echoed, and  repeated  with  a  wild  yell  from  the 
same  shaky  elevation,  as  the  telegraph  proclaimed 
him  the  victor. 

Halse-Lynden,  though  a  heavy  loser,  partly  from 
excitement,  and  partly  from  the  copious  draughts  of 
44  fizz "  in  which  he  had  indulged  to  drown  the 
thoughts  of  his  dreary  prospects,  shouted  and  yelled 
with  the  best,  and  was  as  gay  and  jolly  over  the 
subsequent  wine-crowned  lunch  as  if  he  had  been 
the  winner  of  thousands,  instead  of  the  loser  of 
many  more  hundreds  than  he  could  afford,  and 
seemed  in  such  bounding  high  spirits,  that  even 
those  who  knew  most  about  his  father's  mishap 
were  quite  deceived.  On  the  road  home,  —  at  the 
bacchanalian  dinner  at  Lane's  hotel,  —  in  the  wild 
orgies  of  Crcmorne,  prolonged  until  the  insulted 
sunlight  drove  the  pallid  revellers  home,  Halse-Lyn- 
den shone  pre-eminent,  and  outdid  all  his  fellows 
in  the  riotous  exuberance  of  his  conduct. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  our 
hero  awoke  with  a  fearful  headache  that  brandy 
and  soda-water  was  utterly  powerless  to  allay,— 
awoke  to  find  conscience  and  the  Jew  44  tapping  at 
his  chamber-door."  The  latter  cautious  son  of 
Mammon  had  no  intention  of  letting  his  victim  slip 
through  his  fingers,  and  was  quite  determined  to 
keep  a  very  close  watch  on  him  until  his  claim  was 
satisfied  :  so  poor  Lynden  had  the  pleasure  of  going  1 
through  the  refreshing  operations  of  the  bath,  the 
toilet-table,  and  breakfast  under  the  inspection  of  ' 
Mr.  Garstein,  who  talked  so  uninterruptedly  and 
made  so  many  suggestions  as  to  his  monetary  wel- 
fare, that  our  hero's  attention  was  diverted,  and  he 
hardly  noticed  the  impudence  of  the  intrusion. 

Before  soliciting  his  brother-officers'  assistance, 
which  he  was  very  loath  to  ask,  Lynden  determined 
to  have  44  one  more  shot,"  as  he  phrased  it,  at  Mrs. 
Halse ;  but  on  presenting  himself  and  his  shadow  — 
indeed  they  were  driving  in  that  gentleman's  natty  ' 
cabriolet  —  at  his  aunt's  house,  he  was  refused  admit-  | 
tance.  So  that  chance  was  gone ;  and  the  pair,  hoping 
against  hope,  proceeded  to  Kensington,  where  tbey 
learned  that  Mr.  Lynden,  Sen.,  with  his  daughter, 
had  left  the  previous  evening  for  France ;  and  our 
—  now  thoroughly  dejected  —  hero  was  further  in-  , 
formed  by  a  confidential  old  servant  of  his  father, 
that  the  means  for  the  journey  had  been  supplied 
by  Mrs.  Halse,  who  had  driven  down  and  soothed 
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and  comforted  the  unhappy  old  man  and  his  only 
girl,  and  had  insisted  on  their  accepting  a  certain 
fixed  allowance  until  matters  could  be  cleared  up; 
but  that  on  Miss  Amy  mentioning  her  brother's 
name,  the  good  lady  had  flown  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion, and  loudly  declared  that  she  would  have  noth- 
ing further  to  say  to  "such  a  disreputable  horse- 
jockey  ! "  This  was  pleasant  news  with  a  vengeance ! 
And  Atra  Cura  swung  triumphantly  on  the  foot- 
board beside  Mr.  Garstein's  small  "  tiger,"  as  the 
cabriolet  left  the  bouse  in  Kensington,  and  was 
driven  at  a  furious  pace  in  the  direction  of  Lane's. 

In  this  world-renowned  caravanserai,  and  the  ad- 
jacent military  haunts,  lay  Lvnden's  last  hope  of 
obtaining  assistance  in  his  dire  need;  and  here 
shaking  off  for  a  time  his  Jewish  bloodsucker,  he 
commenced  his  fruitless  quest.  Poor  Halse-Lyn- 
den !  Could  any  of  his  former  gay  companions 
conceive  him  fallen  to  the  low  pitch  in  which  we 
now  find  him,  as  he  goes  from  hotel  to  hotel,  from 
room  to  room,  abased  and  humiliated  to  the  very 
earth,  as  refusal  after  refusal  meets  his  half  shame- 
deadened  ear,  would  they  not  at  once  step  forward, 
to  help  for  a  little  while  one  who  had  ever  been 
most  free  and  generous  to  them  when  in  trouble  of 
any  kind  ?    No;  not  one  of  them. 

Such  is  "fast"  life.  Let  a  man  but  show  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  sinking,  and  his  former  boon 
companions  turn  away  from  him,  and  eject  him 
from  their  herd,  even  as  the  wild  deer  do  when  one 
of  their  flock  is  stricken  with  some  dread  forest 
plague.  So  when  poor  Lyndcn,  half  heart-broken, 
drearily  gave  up  his  endeavor,  and  returned  to  the 
snug  smoking-room  at  Lane's,  he  felt  that  it  was  all 
over  with  him,  and  that  in  vain  —  for  who  had  not 
heard  of  the  awful  smash  of  Lynden  and  Co.  ?  — 
might  he  seek  amongst  his  fine-weather  associates 
for  one  helping  hand.  But  stay,  —  there  was  one 
humble,  but  true-hearted  man ;  one  who  had  acted 
for  many  years  in  the  various  capacities  of  mother, 
father,  doctor,  paymaster,  and  nurse  to  many  a 
world-tossed  young  gentleman-at-arms ;  one  who,  in 
this  time  of  sore  distress,  camo  to  our  poor  hero  as 
be  was  drearily  sucking  his  last  lonely  cigar,  and 
cheered  him,  and  gave  him  good  and  sound  advice. 
This  was  John,  the  time-honored  protector  of  many 
a  distressed  subaltern,  and  the  excellent  head  waiter 
at  Lane's. 

I  *ru  sorry  to  hear  of  your  misfortune,  Captain 
Lynden,"  said  John,  in  a  quiet,  respec  tful  tone,  as 
he  entered  the  room,  "but  I  hope  it 's  not  quite  so  I 
serious.    When  will  you  please  to  have  dinner 


sir 


"  Dinner  !  Ugh  !  —  I  have  n't  much  appetite 
left  for  dinner,  John.  Never  mind  it  just  now  ; 
but  get  mc  some  brandy  and  soda.  I 'm  regularly 
done  up." 

"  I  would  n't  drink  brandy,  sir.  Shall  I  get  you 
a  glass  or  two  of  champagne  instead;  it  'a  not  so 
heating  ?  "  suggested  John. 

41  Very  well;  perhaps  it  will  be  better.  And,  I 
say,  John,  is  Captain  Mosscroft  in  vet  V  " 

"  Captain  Mosscroft,  sir  ?  lie  went  down  to  the 
country  to-day,  and  rejoins  on  Saturday  without 
coming  through  town." 

"  The  devil  he  does  !  What  an  unlucky  beggar 
I  am !  He  is  my  last  hope.  I  don't  know  what  on 
,  earth  to  do  now  ! " 

"  Would  n't  it  be  best  to  rejoin  your  regiment  at 
once,  sir  V  "  quietly  insinuated  John.  w  You  would 
be  better  able  to  see  your  way  there,  and  the  colo- 
nel might  be  able  to  put  you"  in  the  way  of  setting 


matters  right.  I 'd  try  it,  sir,  if  I  was  you.  Lon- 
don is  a  dangerous  place  when  one  is  out  of  sorts." 

By  Jove,  I  believe  you  *re  right,  John !  There 
's  no  good  staying  here  to  be  bullied  by  duns,  and 
sneered  and  pointed  at  by  a  pack  of  d  d  fel- 
lows.   I  '11  be  off  by  to-nieht's  mail." 

"  That  is  the  best  plan,  depend  upon  it,  sir ;  and 
I  '11  tell  the  cook  to  have  a  comfortable  dinner  for 
you  at  seven,  —  and,  sir,  —  and  excuse  me,  Captain 
Lynden,  —  but  if  ten  or  twenty  pounds  or  so, —  to 
go  on  with  —  " 

"Thanks,  John,  thanks;  but  I'm  amply  supplied 
for  the  present.  Though  God  only  knows  now  I  may 
be  in  a  few  days  ! "  And  as  the  kind-hearted  waiter 
left  the  room  poor  Lynden  was  quite  overcome,  and 
actually  sobbed  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  as  he 
contrasted  the  generous  offer  that  had  just  been 
made  him,  with  the  coolness  and  contempt  of  those 
whom  he  called  his  "  intimate  friends  " 

Haggard,  pale,  ghastly,  sick  in  mind  and  body, 
Halse-Lynden  drove  up  the  following  morning  to  the 
Royal  Barracks,  and  going  straight  to  his  quarters, 
sent  his  servant  to  ask  Mr.  Montresor  to  step  over. 

"  Look  here,  Monty,"  he  eagerly  began,  as  Paul 
entered  the  room  ;  "  don't  think  I  'm  going  to  ask 
you  to  help  me  —  " 

"  I  wish  I  could,  old  fellow,  but  —  " 

"  1  know,  I  know.  I  don't  want  you  to,  —  but  I 
do  want  your  advice.  Two  heads  are  better  than 
one.  I  '11  show  you  exactly  how  1  stand,  and  then 
you  can  tell  me  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do." 

The  liabilities,  when  set  down  in  plain  figures, 
presented  a  formidable  array ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
250/.  of  Garstein's,  there  were  other  heavy  debts 
which  were  urgently  put  forward  for  payment  now 
that  the  failure  of  Lynden  and  Co.  was  publicly 
known.  In  fact,  the  price  of  Lynden's  commission 
would  only  just  cover  the  total  amount ;  and  Mon- 
tresor thought  it  most  likely  that  the  creditors  would 
press  matters,  and  force  his  friend  to  sell  out,  unless 
some  sop  could  be  at  once  thrown  them,  in  the  shape 
of  a  percentage  on  their  several  accounts.  Gar- 
stein,  for  one,  would  be  certain  to  have  his  bill  pro- 
tested, if  it  could  not  be  renewed  with  first-rate 
names  on  its  back. 

This  was  the  rock  on  which  the  ship  would  foun- 
der, unless  it  could  be  tided  over  by  some  unforeseen 
wave  of  good  fortune. 

Montresor  was  a  very  poor  man,  and  barelv 
managed  to  "  hold  on "  in  the  "  Flaunters "  with 
his  small  means ;  and,  besides,  was  engaged  to  a 
Miss  Branston,  —  a  great  friend,  by  the  way,  of 
Mrs.  Halse,  —  and  the  only  money  he  had,  was  laid 
by  to  purchase  his  company. 

"  But,  Mosscroft  V  He  '11  renew  the  bill  for  me,  I 'm 
sure.    I 've  often  and  often  helped  him  at  a  pinch." 

Montresor  shook  his  head.  "  Mosscroft  is  a  very 
good  sort  of  fellow  in  hiH  way,  but  you  might  as 
well  try  to  pump  honev  out  of  a  dunghill  as  to  per- 
suade him  to  risk  a  haffi>enny  for  you,  or  any  other 
living  being." 

"  Well,  I'll  try  him,  anyhow,  when  he  arrives," 
paid  Lynden,  in  a  dogged  tone  ;  "  and  now,  Monty, 
I  must  lie  down.  I 'm  fairly  dead  beat,  and  must 
have  sonic  sleep." 

Captain  Mosscroft  did  not  arrive  in  Dublin  until 
late  on  Saturday  night,  and  went  almost  immedi- 
ately to  bed. 

The  next  morning  a  tap  came  at  his  door,  and 
Halse-Lynden  walked  in. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mosscroft,  to  lend  me  your 
name  to  renew  a  bill  of  mine  that  Garstein  holds." 
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"  Phew,  —  my  dear  fellow,  —  but  how  much  is 
it  ?  "  asked  Mosscroft,  who  pretended  ignorance  lor 
reasons  of  his  own. 

44  Only  two  hundred  and  fifty,  —  for  three 
months.    I  '11  make  it  all  right  then  or  sell." 

••  Two  hundred  and  fifty !  My  dear  Lynden,  — 
if  it  was  fifty,  now,  or  even  one  hundred,  I  could, 
perhaps,  lend  you  the  money ;  but  a  bill  for  such  — 
really  I  —  "  " 

44  Will  you  do  it  for  me  or  not  ?  "  asked  Lynden, 
passionately. 

44 1  really  can't,  Lynden  ;  but  —  " 

44  But  you  won't.  Pah  ! "  snorted  Lynden,  in  dis- 
gust, as  he  turned  short  round  and  walked  out  of 
the  room,  slamming  the  door  violently  behind  him, 
and  made  for  his  own  quarters. 

In  his  rooms  he  found  Garstein  sitting,  who  had 
lost  no  time  in  following  our  hero,  —  and  closely  ex- 
amining the  numerous  duns  that  strewed  the  table. 

44  All  up  with  me,  my  little  skinflint !  "  said  poor 
Lynden,  who  was  now  rendered  quite  reckless  by 
his  troubles ;  Mosscroft  won't  do  it,  and  so  there 's 
nothing  left  for  it  but  to  send  in  my  papers,  aud 
give  a  check  on  my  commission  for  your  infernal 
Bill,  and  then  go  to  the  Devil  my  own  way." 

4'Mein  Gott,  Captain  Lynden,  don't  speak  so. 
Berhaps  in  time  all  may  be  right.  I  want  de  mon- 
ey, but  only  begausc  de  money-market  —  " 

41  D  n  the  money-market,  and  you  too !  I 

don't  want  any  of  your  humbug  now.  Shore  over 
that  foolscap,  and  I'll  send  in  my  papers  at  once, 
and  then  write  you  a  check.  I  suppose  you 
would  n't  be  satisfied  unless  you  saw  the  letter  act- 
ually go  to  the  colonel  ?  ** 

41  \Y  ell,  you  see,  Mr.  Lynden  —  " 

44  O,  don't  bother  me  with  your  cursed  non- 
sense !  Here  goes ! "  And  Halse- Lynden  wildly 
began  to  write  a  formal  application  44  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale  of  his  commis- 
sion." This  finished,  he  called  in  Giles,  and  de- 
spatched him  with  the  papers  to  the  adjutant 

41  And  now,  how  shall  I  word  the  check  for  you  ? 
'  Gentlemen,  please  pay  Louis  Garstein  —  "* 

41 4  Out  of  the  proceeds  of  my  commission,* "  the 
Jew  was  interrupting,  when  the  door  of  the  room 
was  thrown  open,  and  Paul  Montresor  came  in. 

41  What  the  deuce  are  you  doing,  Lynden  ?  " 

44  O,  I  'vc  sent  in  my  papers,  and  am  giving  this 
l>eggar  a  cheok  for  his  money  " ;  and  Lynden  con- 
tinued writing. 

44  But  stay,  —  stay  a  moment.  Look  here,  Lyn- 
den ;  I  dare  say  I  sha'n't  want  that  purchase-money 
of  mine  that  is  lying  at  Cox's,"  said  Montresor;  44  at 
least  yet  awhile,  so  you  can  have  the  use  of  it." 

44  O,  no,  Monty ;  I  could  n't  think  of  it  Heav- 
ens, man,  it  would  ruin  your  prospects  ! " 

44  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Look  here,  now.  I  'II  give  this 
fellow  a  check  at  once,  and  we  '11  talk  over  paying 
the  others  afterwards.  Now  don't  be  a  fool,  Lyn- 
den. If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  sell  when  I  want  the  money  ?  " 

41  O,  Monty,  my  dear  fellow,  I  could  n't,  —  I 
can't,"  and  the  tears  fairly  came  to  poor  Lynden'*  eyes. 

44  O,  bother.  It  '11  all  be  right,  I  dare  say.  Now 
you,  sir,"  continued  Paul,  addressing  the  Jew, 
44  here 's  a  check  for  your  money.  Now  give  me 
the  bill,  and  take  yourself  off*  out  of  this." 

Garstein  eagerly  clutched  the  cheek,  and  hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  as  to  its  correctness,  handed 
over  Halse-Lyndeu's  original  acceptance,  and  de- 
parted from  the  room  with  much  more  glee  than  he 
had  experienced  when  entering. 


14  My  dear,  how  pale  you  are.  And  I  declare 
your  eyes  are  as  red  as  if  you  had  been  crying!" 
said  Mrs.  liaise,  as  Miss  Branston  got  into  her  car- 
riage for  a  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  July.  ';  What 's  the  matter,  dear  ?  "  con- 
tinued the  kind  old  lady,  as  she  observed  tean  in 
the  eves  of  her  young  friend. 

"It's  nothing,  dear  Mrs.  Hake;  but  Paul,— 
Paul,  —  Mr.  Montresor  —  " 

44  So  that  young  man  has  been  getting  into  a 
scrape,  has  be  ?  I  declare  it 's  quite  dreadful  the  way 
young  men  go  on  in  that  soul-destroying,  horrid  regi- 
ment   There 's  that  scapegrace  nephew  of  mine  —  " 

44  Paul  is  in  no  scrape,  dear  Mrs.  liaise,"  earnest- 
ly pleaded  Miss  Branston ;  44  only  Major  Quintin  is 
going  to  sell  out  and  Paul  can't  purchase  his  com- 
pany because,  —  because  — ." 

4'  Because,  I  suppose,  he 's  spent  all  his  money. 
Foolish  fellow !  1  declare  I  'in  quite  disgusted  with 
him !  " 

44  O,  dear  Mrs.  Halse,  indeed,  indeed  it '»  not  his 
fault  —  and  —  " 

And  then  the  whole  story  of  how  the  greater 
portion  of  Montresor's  money  was  spent  came  out, 
and  Mrs.  Halse  was  dreadfully  indignant  and 
opened  all  the  phials  of  her  wrath,  and,. —  may  we 
say  it  of  such  a  fine  lady  V  —  abuse  on  her  unfor- 
tunate nephew's  head. 

However,  the  result  of  it  all  was  good  ;  and  Mrs. 
Halse  took  care  that  Paul  Montresor  should  not 
lose  his  chance  of  purchasing  his  step;  and  further, 
paid  off  all  the  claims  against  her  graceless  nephew, 
only  insisting  that  he  should  exchange  from  the 
44  Fiaunters,"  who  were,  as  she  informed  the  fair 
Lizzie  Branston,  44  a  sadly  dissipated  set,  my  dear." 

IlaUc-Lvnden  is  now  in  India,  where  he  can  cul- 
tivate  his  taste  for  horse-racing  without  very  much 
detriment  —  in  a  pecuniary  sense  at  least  —  to  his 
prospects. 

ERRORS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

TilEltK  is  a  certain  mistrust,  characterized  by  a 
feeling  of  soreness,  generally  existing  between  the 
professional  writer  for  the  press  and  the  printer.  It 
does  not  amount  to  much,  and  it  is  somewhat  less  in 
the  present  day  than  it  was  in  the  last  generation, 
because  printers  print  better  than  they  did  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  writers  are  less  careless  than 
they  were  at  that  date.  Still,  the  mutual  misgiving 
is  entertained,  and  is  kept  alive  by  the  recurrence, 
more  or  loss  frequent,  of 41  errors  of  the  press,"  which 
the  writer  invariably  attributes  to  the  printer,  and 
the  printer  does  all  he  can  to  lay  it  to  the  credit  of 
the  writer.*  There  are  faults,  however,  on  both 
sides,  though,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  decide  where 
lies  the  preponderance  of  blame,  we  should  feel 
bound  greatly  to  exonerate  the  printer,  who  is  rarely 
chargeable  with  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  blunders 
placed  to  his  account,  —  we  are  speaking,  of  course, 
of  printers  who  are  printers,  and  not  of  the  mere 
proprietors  of  types  and  presses,  of  whom  there  are 
too  many  who  have  no  adequate  notion  of  the  print- 
er's function. 

Errors  of  the  press  occur  to  a  much  larger  extent 
than  the  reading  public  is  generally  aware  of,  and 
may  even  be  perpetuated  through  one  edition  after 


*  An  amusing  iostaace  lately  <x 
male*  prmiecuMotis.    Mr.  Stepher 


urretl  Id  connection  with  th*  Ja- 
waa  made  to  any  In  the  Times 
that  he  treated  Mr.  Kyre  aa  be  bad  often  treated  obicene  and  unin- 
terefttlrig  criminal*.  Krery  one  saw  that  thi»  w«i  a  mltprlnl  for 
obicurt,  hut  the  printer  or  editor  pefaiated  in  ataUun  that  llie  error 
waa  In  the  manuscript. 
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another  for  centime*,  until  the  blunder,  or  the  wrong 
reading,  has  altogether  displaced  the  right  reading, 
which,  through  lapse  of  time  and  changes  in  the  sig- 
nification of  words,  becomes  altogether  lost  Com- 
mentators know  how  true  this  is,  and  bow  hopeless 
is  the  search  after  truth  in  such  cases ;  of  the  wild 
conjectures  sometimes  hazarded  in  this  search,  some 
of  the  modern  and  so-called  amended  editions  of 
Shakespeare  furnish  striking  examples. 

In  noticing  the  various  kinds  of  errors,  we  may 
begin  with  those  which  are  merely  verbal,  and  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  due  to  the  writers,  who  are 
apt  not  only  to  write  illegibly,  but  to  read  their 
proofs  carelessly,  and  leave  errors  standing  which 
they  ought  to  correct  Such  verbal  blunders  are  at 
times  ludicrous  enough,  as  when  a  writer,  intending 
to  speak  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  is  made  to  speak  of 
cats  and  brutes;  or  another,  as  happened  the  other 
day,  announces  the  publication  of  a  new  work  "  in 
the  form  of  a  five-Bhilling  elephant,"  meaning  "a 
five-shilling  pamphlet" 

A  long  list  of  blunders  of  this  kind  might  be 
enumerated,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  become 
stock  jokes,  or  material  for  jokes,  in  the  printing- 
office.  Some  of  these  are  "full-blown  noses "  in- 
stead of  "  full-blown  roses  " ;  "he  arose  and  shook 
off  his  ears,"  instead  of  "shook  off  his  fears"; 
"  horse  literature,"  instead  of  •*  Norse  literature  " ; 
"syllabub,"  instead  of  "syllabus";  « omelet,"  in- 
stead of*  "  amulet"  and  not  a  few  which,  current 
in  the  printing-office,  need  not  circulate  beyond 
it.  Many  of  the  verbal  errors  are  of  a  kind  which 
will  escape  the  ken  of  the  most  watchful  reader ; 
because,  though  they  weaken  or  pervert  the  sense 
of  the  author,  they  do  not  destroy  it.  Thus,  "dis- 
traction "  is  often  printed  "  destruction,"  and  vice 
versa ;  t;  haveu  "  is  sometimes  printed  "  heaven  "  ; 
and  we  can  recall  a  critique  on  a  picture  where  the 
painter  was  blamed  for  his  "  violet  color,"  instead  of 
his  "  violent  color."  Again,  there  are  verbal  errors 
for  which  accident  alone  is  to  blame ;  tint",  in  a 
costly  edition  of  Moore's  poems,  one  of  the  verses 
begins  "  A  sense  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,"  the 
b  in  absence  having  dropped  out  of  the  printer's 
form  between  the  final  reading  and  the  working  off. 
A  similar  accident  accounts  for  "  old  fowl  "  instead 
of  "  cold  fowl,"  in  the  carte  of  a  dining-house  in  the 
city. 

As  samples  of  errors  clearly  due  to  bad  writing 
we  may  mention  one  or  two.  During  the  war  with 
Russia  an  announcement  in  a  Government  blue-book, 
stating  that  "our  troops  had  marched  across  Belbec 
and  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  north  ports,"  declared 
in  its  first  *hxpe  that  the  troops  "  had  marched 
across  the  Baltic  and  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
North  Foreland."  In  another  blue-book,  a  gentle- 
man who  subscribed  himself  as  "  solicitor  to  the 
House  of  Commons  "  was  made  to  figure  as  one 
who  "jobs  about  the  House  of  Commons."  A  quota- 
tion of  a  rather  racy  kind  being  ascribed  to  Saint 
Lucius,  the  printer's  reader,  doubting  its  saintly 
origin,  anil  knowing  no  saint  of  that  name,  was  in- 
duced to  make  researches,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  that  the  words  belonged  to  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger,  one  of  the  bright  stars  of  Sheridan's 
comedy,  "  The  Rivals." 

Oddly  enough,  there  are  instances  in  which  verbal 
errors  have  a  trade  value,  inasmuch  as  they  serve  to 
identify  flint  impressions  of  engravings  or  particular 
editions  of  hooks.  Hogarth  appears  to  have  been 
a  little  loose  in  his  orthography,  in  which,  by  the 
way,  he  was  not  at  all  singular  in  his  day.  When 


he  first  published  his  print  of  the  "  March  to  Finch- 
ley,"  he  dedicated  it  to  George  IL  ;  but  that  royal 
booby  took  offence  at  the  innocent  satire,  and 
would,  had  he  dared,  have  visited  the  painter  with 
his  wrath.  Hogarth  made  haste  to  obliterate  the 
king's  name,  and  insert  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
In  so  doing  he  spelled  Prussia  with  one  a  (Prusia), 
and  worked  off  some  fifty  copies  from  the  plate  be- 
fore the  error  was  pointed  *ut  to  him.  Then  he 
corrected  it,  and  the  marks  of  the  correction  are 
traceable  on  all  the  subsequent  impressions.  But 
the  first  impressions  were  of  course  the  best,  being 
taken  before  the  plate  was  worn ;  they  have  been 
recognized  as  such  ever  since,  and  to  this  day  an 
impression  of  that  plate  on  which  the  word  Prussia 
is  wrongly  spelled  is  worth  in  the  market  as  much 
as  half  a  dozen  of  the  others,  however  excellent 
they  may  be.  Another  instance,  well  known  to 
bibliopoles,  is  that  of  Littleton's  Latin  Dictionary. 
When  the  doctor  was  printing  this  huge  quarto,  he 
was  intensely  bothered  with  the  printers,  and  had  to 
be  constantly  going  to  the  office  to  superintend 
their  work.  One  day,  when  he  happened  to  be 
specially  badgered,  a  compositor  came  to  him  as  he 
was  talking  to  the  proprietor,  and,  thrusting  a  slip 
of  copy  under  bis  nose,  drew  his  attention  to  the 
word  Condono,  to  which  no  English  word  had  been 
appended,  asking  at  the  same  time  how  he  should 
fill  the  blank.  "  (Jet  away  with  you  ! "  cried  the 
doctor,  in  a  pet ;  "  condog  you,  be  off ! "  The  com- 
positor went  off,  and  coolly  completed  the  line  thus, 
"  Condono,  v.  a.  to  condog."  'Ibis  remarkable  per- 
formance was  never  challenged  by  the  readers  of 
the  proofs,  but  went  to  press  without  alteration. 
Ever  since,  that  edition  of  the  Dictionary  has  been 
known  among  collectors  as  the  "  Condog  edition," 
and  for  a  time  bore  an  extra  value,  as  it  was  sought 
after  by  the  curious. 

One  fruitful  source  of  errors  are  proper  names. 
There  are  certain  names  which  seem  obstinately 
determined  not  to  get  themselves  properly  spelled. 
The  oldest  of  them,  and  therefore  the  one  entitled 
to  precedence,  is  Pharaoh,  whose  last  and  penulti- 
mate vowels  arc  forever  changing  place?,  and  that  in 
the  same  article  and  even  in  the  same  page.  Anoth- 
er is  Shakespear,  who  figures  as  Shakspcar,  Shaks- 
{ware,  Shakespeare,  Shakespere,  and  Shakspcre, 
and  we  know  not  in  how  many  other  forms.  Burgh- 
ley,  again,  is  as  often  Burleigh,  and  sometimes  Bur- 
ley,  while  his  patronymic  Cecil  has  been  written 
variously  Cicil,  Cycyl,  Sysscl,  Seiscl,  Seycil,  Sicell, 
Sitaill,  though  some  of  these  forms,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, date  farther  back  than  the  art  of  printing  or 
settled  svstcms  of  spelling.  One  would  think  that 
Gothe,  who  is  so  much  quoted  and  talked  about,  to 
whatever  extent  he  may  be  read,  would  be  spelled 
correctly,  but  men  of  mark  in  the  literary  world 
will  yet  persist  in  writing  and  printing  Goethe,  and 
Gothe.  The  most  notable  of  all  names  in  this  re- 
spect, however,  is  Brobdingnag,  which  all  the  London 
printers  have  seemingly  conspired  to  rob  of  the  w 
in  the  second  syllable ;  there  is  no  getting  them  to 
relent  in  this  particular,  do  what  you  will.  Spite  of 
Swift  "  and  all  his  works,"  they  will  have  it  Brob- 
dignag,  and  Brobdignag  it  seems  destined  to  be  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Among  other  instances  of 
words  in  which  a  letter  is  almost  invariably  dropped 
are  opthalniic  for  ophthalmic,  and  Melancthon  for 
Melanchthon. 

Errors  often  occur  and  pass  unnoticed  in  head- 
lines, from  causes  which  ordinary  readers  would 
never  suspect.    Oue  cause  is  the  deceptive  effect  of 
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capitals  on  the  eve  that  dwells  for  any  length  of 
time  on  them.  If*  the  reader  will  take  up  a  book  in 
which  the  same  words  in  capitals  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  page  throughout,  and  read  them  off  at  his 
usual  rate,  he  may  find  that  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  the  hundredth  page  it  does  not  matter  to 
him  how  the  words  are  spelled,  —  the  letters  have 
in  a  manner  dropped  their  function,  and  he  will 
need  to  pause  a  little  to  recover  an  intelligent  no- 
tion of  what  he  is  about.  Another  cause  is,  that 
head-lines  are  apt  to  get  "  picked,"  as  the  term  is, 
in  the  printing-office,  —  that  is,  the  letters  in  one 
sheet  are  taken  out  temporarily  to  supply  blanks  in 
another,  and,  when  restored,  occasionally  slip  into 
the  wrong  place. 

A  curious  source  of  error  in  the  printing-office, 
though  it  is  rarely  productive  of  mischief;  is  one 
that  is  purely  technical.  Some  time  back  a  proof 
was  sent  to  the  writer  with  a  query  directing  his  at- 
tention to  a  note  at  the  foot  of  a  page,  to  which 
note  there  was  no  reference  in  the  text.  The  proof 
was  a  sheet  of  a  scientific  work  of  a  deceased 
author,  with  annotations  and  additions  by  a  gentle- 
man who,  since  completing  them  for  the  publisher, 
had  sailed  for  the  East.  The  words  of  the  suspected 
note  were  *'  Ferguson  ends  here."  Now,  Ferguson, 
the  astronomer,  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  but  what  was  meant  by  this  odd  allusion 
to  him  our  friend  had  not  the  remotest  idea.  To 
us  the  case  was  plain  enough :  we  saw  at  once  that 
one  of  the  compositors  employed  on  the  work  was 
also  named  Ferguson;  that  he  had  finished  his 
"  taking,"  or  portion  of  copy  that  fell  to  his  share, 
at  the  foot  of  that  page,  and  had  made  a  brief  mem- 
orandum to  that  effect,  in  order  to  show  how  much 
of  the  work  was  his.  The  compositor  who  had  set 
the  notes  and  "  made  up  "  the  matter  into  pages  had 
mistaken  this  entry  for  an  editor's  note,  and  had 
treated  it  accordingly,  and  hence  the  publisher's 
perplexity. 

A  very  common  error  of  the  press,  and  one  fre- 
quently encountered  in  the  three-volume  novels  with 
which  the  reading  world  is  so  plenteously  pampered 
just  now,  is  the  misplacement  of  a  line,  or  the  ex- 
change of  places  between  two  or  more  lines,  occur- 
ring, for  the  most  part,  at  the  head  or  the  foot  of 
the  page.  If  the  causes  of  such  errors  were  inves- 
tigated, they  would  invariably  be  traced  to  altera- 
tions, or  after-thoughts,  on  the  part  of  the  author  or 
the  publisher,  involving  some  material  changes  in 
arrangement,  and  to  the  haste  and  hurry  with  which 
such  changes  had  to  bo  made.  Voluminous  correc- 
tions are  a  constant  source  of  blundering ;  and  no 
writer  who  rearranges  his  matter  after  it  has  been 
once  made  up  should  think  of  sending  it  to  press 
without  careful  examination,  however  diligently  it 
has  been  read  before.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  this 
precaution,  one  sometimes  sees  whole  paragraphs 
transposed,  the  running  head-lines  on  one  page  re- 
ferring to  the  matter  in  another,  notes  at  the  foot  of 
a  page  or  pages  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and 
periods  in  the  text  that  break  off  suddenly  without 
coming  to  a  conclusion. 

Some  dozen  years  ago,  or  more,  there  were  to  be 
found  on  the  book-stalls  of  London,  a  balky  one- 
volume  edition  of  Rollin's  Ancient  History,  one 
copy  of  which  fell  to  our  share  at  the  cost  of  a  very 
few  shillings.  The  reason  of  its  selling  at  so  low  a 
price  became  apparent  on  examination.  In  several 
of  the  sheets  the  pages  did  not  follow  each  other 
consecutively ;  thus  it  might  be  that,  after  reading 
to  the  bottom  of  page  410,  you  came  on  page  415, 


then  on  page  420,  and  so  on  ;  the  whole  of  the  mat- 
ter was  there,  but  a  good  portion  of  it  in  the  wrong 
place.  This  was  due  to  the  blundering  of  the  man 
(he  could  hardly  have  been  a  compositor)  who  im- 
posed "  the  forms,  —  that  is,  who  arranged  the  pages, 
and  did  his  work  without  understanding  it.  In  or- 
dinary circumstance*  this  could  not  have  happened, 
because  the  printers  reader  could  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover so  outrageous  a  blunder  *,  but  in  this  instance 
there  was  evidently  no  reader  concerned  in  the 
business.  The  work  had  been  printed  from  stereo- 
typed plates  which  had  been  bought  by  some  specu- 
lator, who  had  gone  heedlessly  to  work  with  them, 
with  the  above  unfortunate  result. 

Apropos  of  stereotyped  plates,  it  was  thought, 
and  great  boast  was  made  of  it,  when  stereotyping 
first  came  up,  that  by  this  process  of  transforming, 
in  a  manner,  the  movable  types  into  one  solid  plate, 
errors  of  the  press  would  be  done  away  with,  and 
lasting  correctness  insured.  Publishers  who  stereo- 
typed invariably  proclaimed  that  fact  on  their  title- 
pages,  and  the  words  " stereotyped  edition"  were 
regarded  as  a  guarantee  for  accuracy.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  delusion,  though  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  delusion  was  exposed.  It  was  found  that 
stereotyping  perpetuated  blunders,  and  that  the 
difficulty  of  correcting  the  plates  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  altering  the  movable  types.  It  was 
found,  also,  that  the  plates  were  so  liable  to  accident 
and  slight  fractures  in  working  that  the  maintenance 
of  perfect  accuracy,  in  even  a  single  sheet,  was  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

At  first  all  important  works  were  stereotyped, 
notably  Bibles,  lexicons,  commentaries,  and  the 
Greek  and  Roman  and  English  classics,  while  works 
of  a  lighter  kind  were  printed  from  the  type.  The 
experience  of  years  has  led  to  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  rule.  If  publishers  stereotype  now,  they 
never  state  that  fact  on  their  title-page*.  The 
Bible  printers  find  it  more  politic  to  keep  the  whole 
Bible  standing  in  type,  serious  as  is  the  expense, 
than  to  stereotype  it ;  and  all  works  of  an  important 
class  are  now  printed  from  the  type.  At  the  same 
time  stereotyping  abounds  more  than  ever,  and  is 
one  of  tho  chief  means  by  which  our  low-priced 
literature  is  so  widely  diffused.  All  the  penny  pe- 
riodicals are  stereotyped,  so  are  nearly  all  our 
daily,  and  several  of  our  weekly  newspapers ;  and 
so  essential  has  the  process  become  to  the  rapid  and 
wide  diffusion  of  the  popular  literature,  that  without 
it  frilly  one  half  of  the  circulation  of  our  most  pop- 
ular journals  and  serials  would  have  to  be  given  up. 

There  was  a  time  when  correctness  in  printing 
was  held  in  far  higher  estimation  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  The  Elzevirs,  it  is  said,  affixed  their 
proof-sheets  to  the  doors  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  offered  a  golden  premium  for  the  discov- 
ery of  an  error,  however  trifling.  The  Dutch,  the 
French,  the  Italians  employed  as  printers'  readers 
professors  and  philologers  of  the  highest  standing, 
ami  some  of  their  printers  would  cancel  a  sheet  for 
the  sake  of  the  slightest  flaw,  or  even  suppress  an 
entire  volume  rather  than  give  currency  to  inaccu- 
rate work.  We  have  altered  all  that :  we  have  im- 
proved our  technical  processes  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection inconceivable  by  the  old  printers ;  but  we 
have  thrust  the  scholar  out  of  the  printing-office, 
and  have  cast  the  responsibility  of  correctness,  in  so 
far  as  scholarship  is  concerned,  upon  the  author, 
who,  sooth  to  say,  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly  remiss 
where,  in  justice  to  himself,  he  should  exercise  the 
greatest  care. 
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SHADOWS  IX  OUTLINE* 

INTRODUCTION. 

Depend  upon  it  life  ia  a  grim  joke,  —  a  fantastic 
admixture  of  the  sublime  and  ridiculous.  Look 
back  upon  jour  own  career,  my  friend,  and  see 
what  a  strange  tangled  weft  it  is.  What  smudged 
and  blotches  and  patches  there  are  in  it !  Every 
now  and  then,  it  is  true,  you  see  a  gorgeous  bit  of 
pattern,  full  of  graceful  lines  and  curves ;  but  do 
they  not  run  into  ridiculous  twists  and  twirls  and 
fantastic  angles  that  burlesque  the  beautiful  and 
travestie  the  sublime? 

I  offer  you  these  three  rough  etchings  of  my  own 
life  by  way  of  illustration.  Limned  from  nature, 
you  may  take  them  as  untouched  studies.  They 
tell  their  own  story,  and  leave  something  to  the  im- 
agination besides. 

■  ■  in 

t.  —  DAYBREAK. 

A  long,  straggling,  crooked  street,  with  the 
shadow  of  the  Elizabethan  age  upon  it;  a  street 
with  old  gabled  houses  in  it,  and  dark  alleys;  a 
street  to  wander  about  and  ponder  about.  Nearly 
every  shop  was  a  museum  of  curiosities.  The  bro- 
kers of  the  city  —  the  fine  old  city  of  Scvemcross, 
—  had  settled  down  in  Tick  Street  like  a  swarm  of 
birds,  and  had  made  their  nests  in  a  !ine,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  few  antique  swallows  which  had  vis- 
ited Tick  Street  from  time  immemorial. 

The  brokers'  nests  were  varied  by  a  few  green- 
grocers, who  were  tolerated  because  they  were  use- 
ful in  supplying  the  others  with  potatoes  and  cab- 
bages, dried  fish  and  cucumbers.  But  no  other  for- 
eigners to  the  tribe  were  permitted,  except  a  Jew 
clotbesman,  who  took  up  his  station  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner despite  the  most  formidable  opposition ;  and  I 
question  whether  "Mosbes,"  as  he  was  called  in 
derision,  would  have  triumphed  but  for  the  triple- 
balled  banner,  which  had  a  strange  charm  for  the 
greengrocers'  wives  of  the  quarter  and  other  slat- 
ternly women  from  distant  streets,  who  visited  the 
Jew  at  all  seasons  with  something  under  their 
aprons. 

The  brokers  were  a  proud  race,  and  a  curious ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  they  were  under  petticoat  gov- 
ernment, anil,  strange  to  say,  under  spinsterial  gov- 
ernment. Miss  Whilelmena  Jinks  was  the  chief  of 
the  race,  and  next  to  her  came  Miss  Chalks.  Both 
ladies  were  artists  in  their  way,  and  supplemented 
brokering  with  artistic  employment.  Miss  Jinks 
made  wax  figures  and  "tablows,"  as  she  called 
them,  and  Miss  Chalks  stuffed  birds. 

Miss  Jinks,  who  wore  red  ribbons  in  her  cap,  re- 
joiced in  a  pale  yet  persistent  mustache,  and  was 
given  to  bursting  the  hooks  of  her  dress  behind,  did 
a  fair  amount  of  business  in  all  those  miscellaneous 
articles  of  furniture  which  are  often  to  be  picked 
up  cheap  at  sales  by  auction  by  the  professional  bid- 
der who  bids  and  bides  bis  time ;  who  is  the  first  to 
put  in  an  appearance  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
auctioneer's  rostrum,  and  the  last  to  leave  the  place. 
Miss  Jinks  had  a  fierce,  quick  way  of  bidding,  too, 
which  was  said  to  be  highly  successful,  and  which 
was  looked  upon  as  a  wonderful  gift  by  her  numer- 
ous colleagues.  Some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  her  mustache  had  been  a  fortune  to  her,  but 
they  never  went  into  any  detailed  reasons  for  this 
assertion. 

The  truth  is,  Miss  Jinks  had  a  masculine,  domi- 
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neering  way  with  her,  and  was  an  energetic  woman, 
continually  fighting  and  asserting  herself.  She  was 
perpetually  announcing  her  birth  and  parentage, 
and  demonstrating  her  superiority  both  iu  learning 
and  wealth. 

"  My  father,  ath  I  have  thaid  before,  wath  a  mer- 
chant, and  a  merchant  in  thith  very  city,  and  a 
boarding-school  education  was  mine  from  a  child, 
with  use  of  the  globes  and  wool-work  ;  and  when  I 
came  to  years  of  discretin,  I  copied  his  contracts, 
and  kep  his  ledger,  and  it  is  not  for  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  otherwise  to  compete  with  one  that 
has." 

There  was  no  gainsaying  this  from  a  woman  of 
forty,  who  looked  at  you  with  a  pair  of  fierce  grav 
eyes,  and  who  flourished  a  brawny  arm,  that  could 
easily  have  struck  you  to  the  earth  if  you  had. 

"  It 's  all  very  well  for  your  Chalkses  and  others 
to  set  themselves  up,  and  make  out  that  they  hare 
real  genteel  ideas,  out  they  are  not  to  be  had  for 
twopence  a  week  at  a  charity  school,  no  more  than 
real  mahogany  is  to  be  bought  for  the  price  of  deal. 
Your  Chalkses  may  think  it  elevating  to  stuff  birds 
and  put  glass  eyes  in  their  poor  weak  little  heads ; 
but  it 's  for  them  as  knows  what  true  art  is  to  snap 
their  fingers  at  such  rubbish.  What  do  you  say, 
Arthur  ?  " 

That  was  your  humble  servant  I  was  Arthur ; 
I,  Arthur  Westwood.  When  this  little  outbreak  of 
temper  on  the  part  of  Miss  Jinks  occurred,  I  had 
been  engaged  for  more  than  a  week  to  assist  in 
painting  her  wax  figures.  My  father  and  mother 
were  "  poor  but  industrious,"  as  the  story  books  put 
it,  and  my  five  shillings  a  week  formed  an  important 
addition  to  the  general  stock. 

Miss  Jinks  had  three  rooms  set  apart  for  her 
"  Gallery  of  Arts,"  her  "  Wonders  in  Wax,"  to 
which  her  customers  were  admitted  without  charge, 
and  which  she  contemplated  removing  at  some  fu- 
ture day  to  the  great  metropolis.  Her  figures  were 
about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  Punch  puppets,  and 
they  were  all  her  own  manufacture.  There  were 
amongst  them  kings  and  queens  and  princes  of  all 
climes ;  poets  and  generals,  pickpockets  and  mur- 
derers ;  and  a  model  of  every  bird,  beast,  and  rep- 
tile, copied  from  a  large  folio  edition  of  "  Gold- 
smith's Animated  Nature."  Some  of  the  figures 
were  grouped  in  tableaux,  and  others  were  stuck  up 
in  single  file.  There  was  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den, 
and  Moses  holding  up  the  serpent ;  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena;  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria;  the 
trial  of  a  bandit  chief;  the  capture  of  a  negro ;  and 
Byron  bidding  adieu  to  bis  native  hills. 

Some  of  these  groups  were  enclosed  in  glass  cases. 
Miss  Jinks  set  most  value  upon  the  Scripture 
pieces ;  and  she  had  succeeded,  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  otd  clock-wheels,  a  piece  of  string,  and  a  handle, 
in  making  Daniel  nod  his  head  at  an  apoplectic 
lion,  and  by  the  same  appliances  the  snake  was 
was  made  to  spin  round  and  round  ;  but  Miss  Jinks 
explained  to  her  friends  and  admirers  that  she 
soared  above  mere  tricks  of  this  sort :  she  had  only 
introduced  mechanism  just  to  show  what  might  be 
doae  ;  her  great  object  was  to  imitate  nature  in  all 
f\ls  beauteous  forms  and  colors ;  and  she  hoped  she 
had  succeeded,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  correct  cos- 
tumes of  the  periods.** 

When  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  position, 
after  making  a  purchase,  were  induced  to  visit  the 
gallery,  Miss  Jinks  would  quietly  slip  behind  a  cur- 
tain in  the  third  room,  and  perform  sundry  well- 
known  airs  on  an  old  square  piano,  which  she  had 
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bought  at  the  sale  of  the  boarding-school  establish- 
ment where  she  was  educated,  and  upon  which  she 
bad  learnt  the  five-fingered  exercise.  Miss  Jinks 
was  a  lover  of  order  and  harmony.  She  liked  all 
things  to  be  in  keeping,  she  said ;  and  so,  when  her 
visitors  were  looking  at  Daniel,  she  struck  up  the 
Old  Hundredth  with  impossible  variations ;  "  Rob 
Roy  "  accompanied  the  bandit  scene,  and  "  God 
save  the  Queen  "  the  coronation. 

The  figures  were  marvels  in  the  way  of  eyes  and 
arms.  The  former  were  always  very  wide  open,  and 
the  latter  usually  fixed  in  a  painful  assertion  of  as- 
sumed authority.  Napoleon  was  looking  through 
his  glass  at  a  soldier,  who  was  close  to  nim ;  and 
Queen  Victoria  was  sitting  very  jauntily  on  a 
pasteboard  throne,  nursing  her  sceptre  in  a  very 
maudlin  fashion,  amongst  a  crowd  of  rickety,  drunk- 
en, spooney-looking  lords,  and  dukes,  and  generals, 
and  bishops ;  some  with  drawn  swords,  others  with 
their  hands  upon  their  hip,  striking  magnificent  at- 
titudes. Byron  was  sitting  up  in  a  boat  all  alone, 
with  his  shirt-collar  undone,  and  his  native  bills 
were  rising  up  a  few  inches  from  the  shore,  and  in  a 
very  threatening  attitude  ;  whilst  in  the  lions'  den, 
at  the  coronation,  at  St.  Helena,  and  in  the  wilder- 
ness, birds  and  beasts  and  reptiles  were  flying  and 
creeping  and  prowling  about  in  all  the  glory  of  blue, 
and  red,  and  green,  and  yellow,  with  golden  heads, 
and  tails,  and  eyes,  and  legs,  and  feet,  of  the  most 
varied  and  gorgeous  hue. 

Miss  Jinks  loved  plenty  of  color.  "  Nature  has 
not  stinted  it,  and  no  more  will  we,  Arthur;  so 
just  give  that  peacock  another  touch  of  blue,  and 
give  the  lizard  a  green  topping." 

And  in  that  little  room  where  the  figures  received 
their  final  touches  of  color,  I,  Arthur  West  wood, 
received  the  gorgeous  spinster's  instructions,  and 
carried  them  out.  Few  fellows  would  believe  tliat 
this  was  my  first  introduction  to  art.  Sly  instruc- 
tress had,  as  I  havp  said,  a  tremendous  eye  for  color, 
and  she  was  always  anxious  that  it  should  be  under- 
stood she  was  an  amateur.  Art  was  not  her  profes- 
sion, neither  was  it  a  necessity  to  her  on  the  score 
of  money ;  it  was  her  hobby,  her  recreation,  and  she 
never  failed  to  explain  all  this  upon  all  occasions. 

"  Your  Chalkses  and  such  like  may  pretend  to  be 
brokers  and  furniture  dealers  and  conniseers  of  arti- 
cles of  virtue,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  do  that  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  live  by  it,  and  another  to  stuff  birds  and 
all  sorts  of  filthy  things,  and  really  get  vour  bread 
and  cheese  by  that ;  though  why  I  should  say  bread 
and  cheese,  when  it  is  w^l  known  that  the  Chalkses 
mostly  dine  off  the  bodies  of  the  birds  and  beasts 
which  they  stuff,  —  the  process  is  well  known  ;  but 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say  nothing  against  my  neigh- 
bors, and  so  never  mind  that,  Arthur,  but  look  to 
the  color,  and  don't  be  afraid  of  your  blues  altd 
reds.  If  nature  makes  a  thing  blue,  why  nature 
means  it  to  be  real  blue,  and  so  make  it  as  blue 
as  you  can,  Arthur." 

It  was  a  strange  world,  this  new  world  which 
opened  up  to  me  at  Jinks's ;  quite  a  world  of  won- 
der and  romance.  To  be  allowed  to  revel  in  Gold- 
smith's book,  and  the  history  of  England,  a  book  of 
fairy  tales,  eastern  legends,  and  Byron's  poems ;  and 
not  only  to  look  at  the  pictures,  bat  to  paint  models 
from  them,  and  have  real  paints  and  brushes !  This 
was  something  beyond  all  my  childish  dreams ;  and 
to  have  five  shillings  a  week  for  such  glorious 
amusement !  There  was  something  so  marvellously 
romantic  about  the  whole  thing,  that  half  my  time  I 
could  not  help  believing  that  Miss  Whilelinena 


Jinks  was  an  eccentric  genii,  who  lavished  favors 
upon  me  from  pure  good-nature. 

A  room  all  to  myself,  and  paints  all  to  myself, 
and  all  the  contents  of  a  Noah's  ark  done  up  in  wax 
to  paint  and  fasten  feathers  upon,  and  rows  of  dolls 
waiting  for  their  cheeks  to  be  rouged  !  It  was  quite 
a  little  paradise.  When  I  went  home  to  dinner 
every  day,  I  walked  along  the  streets  with  my  studio 
and  paints  and  pictures  continually  in  my  poor  lit- 
tle noddle.  All  very  ridiculous-,  and  yet  that  made 
me  a  painter.  Ay,  and  more ;  my  being  an  artist 
was  the  means  of  introducing  me  to  her  who  made 
such  a  change  in  the  tangled  weft  of  my  tangled 
life,  that  I  may  exhibit  it  fairly,  in  proof  of  the  grim 
ridiculous  blending  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  great- 
ness and  littleness,  in  the  weft  which  we  complete 
at  last. 

The  time  soon  came,  you  may  be  sure,  when  I 
discovered  that  my  spinsterial  angel  was  anything 
but  a  goddess.  I  was  hardly  twelve  years  old'  when 
I  found  that  I  was  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and 
that  all  the  visitors  made  fun  of  Miss  Jinks  and  her 
petit  artist.  O,  that  I  could  have  gone  on  in  my 
ignorance,  blissfully  painting  puppets  !  When  my 
father  became  well  off  I  went  to  school,  and  learnt 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  name  of  Jinks,  though  I  im- 
bibed my  love  of  art  at  that  muddy  source  in  Tick 
Street,  where  the  morning  of  my  life  first  broke  in 
such  glories  of  blue,  and  carmine,  and  amber. 
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No,  I  would  not  part  with  that  palette  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  I  am  not  rieh  either,  Heaven  knows 
that !  I  have  painted  for  years  and  years,  and  old 
Tandy,  the  dealer,  takes  a  sufficient  numl>er  of  pic- 
tures from  me  to  make  my  income  enough  for  an  old 
bachelor.  But  a  hundred  pounds,  no,  not  a  thou- 
sand, would  buy  that  poor  little  palette,  with  the 
dried-up  patches  of  color  upon  it,  —  her  palette. 

I  was  a  young  fellow  when  first  I  knew  her.  She 
was  a  member  of  that  drawing-clans  which  I  estab- 
lished in  the  northern  city.  You  don't  know  the 
city?  A  quaint  old  monkish  place  to  dream  away 
a  life  in ;  a  city  with  a  cathedral  and  castle  which 
the  sun  lights  up  in  a  thousand  strangely  beautiful 
ways ;  a  city  fully  represented  by  those  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  feudal  buildings,  which  stand  on  a  high  hill 
overlooking  the  Wear.  Mr.  Beverley  has  put  many 
a  bit  of  the  banks  of  this  same  water  into  his  mag- 
nificent Drury  Lane  scenery.  But  how  I  wander. 
Let  me  see,  I  was  talking  about  that  palette  of 
Edith's. 

She  was  an  orphan,  and  lived  with  a  maiden  aunt 
in  the  college  yard.  Such  eyes!  That  sketch  of 
mine  which  hangs  by  the  fireplace  does  not  come 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  their  sparkling  depth. 
And  her  brown  hair  deftly  twined  over  her  fore- 
head. I  fancy  I  can  see  her  now,  bending  over  her 
work  ami  struggling  at  it  in  her  childish  despera- 
tion. 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  draw  any  better,"  she 
said,  her  pretty  lips  pouting,  and  a  tear  trickling 
down  her  fair  cheek ;  "  bat  1  really  think  1  have  an 
eye  for  color." 

"  An  eye  for  color  I "  I  remember  saying  to  my- 
self; '*an  eye  for  love,  —  an  eye  to  make  a  man 
happy  all  his  days" 

But  I  was  a  young  fellow  then,  susceptible  and 
enthusiastic,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  Edith  Viner  al- 
most the  first  moment  I  saw  her. 

And  I  am  determined  I  will  do  something 
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feel  that  I  could  make  such  a  picture  if  I  only  knew 
how  to  convey  my  own  ideas  and  impressious." 

"  Make  a  picture  !  Yes,  as  pretty  a  one  as  ever 
adorned  canvas,''  I  said,  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

"  Now  you  are  laughing  at  me,"  she  said,  sadly, 
not  taking  my  compliment,  nor  noticing  the  flush  on 
my  face.  "  Everybody  lauzhs  at  me.  Aunt  calls 
me  stupid,  and  the  girls  in  the  class  nudge  each 
other  and  titter  at  what  they  call  my  impossible 
trees  and  eccentric  animals." 

"  I  was  not  laughing,  I  assure  you.  Miss  Viner," 
I  said,  seriously ;  "  I  should  be  the  last  to  laugh  at 
you,  I  who  admire  you  sp  much,  and —  " 

She  had  remained  behind  after  the  class  had 
broken  up,  and  ber  sweet,  confiding  manner  to  mc 
was  irresistible.  I  fear  I  forgot  my  position  as  tutor 
entirely.  I  stammered  out  some  hurried,  silly  dec* 
laration  of  love,  and  felt  as  if  my  very  existence  de- 
pended upon  the  effect  it  would  make.  I  can  re- 
member the  sensation  now,  gray  old  bachelor  as  I 
am ;  and  I  have  not  forgotten  the  awful  feeling  of 
chagrin  and  disappointment  at  the  ringing  laugh 
which  greeted  my  outburst  of  romance. 

"  Why,  what  a  silly  young  man  you  must  be,  Mr. 
Westwood.  It  is  really  too  absurd.  Here  am  I 
anxious  that  you  should  teach  me  how  to  paint,  and 
you  actually  begin  to  talk  about  love,  like  Don 
Quixote,  or  a  person  in  a  play." 

And  the  lively,  arch,  round,  supple,  bright-eyed 
girl  laughed  again  with  intense  amusement.  I  was 
piqued  ;  she  had  made  me  look  foolish ;  she  had 
ridiculed  my  tendcrest  hopes.  I  had  pictured  some- 
thing quite  different  to  this,  and  had  seen  myself, 
by  her  desire,  suing  for  her  hand  at  the  feet  of  that 
old  griffin,  her  aunt,  in  the  cathedral  close. 

"  Now  don't  be  so  silly  any  more,  Mr.  Westwood, 
and  I  will  promise  never  to  mention  what  has  oc- 
curred.   It  is  too  absurd,  you  know." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is,"  I  said,  without  understand- 
ing her,  but  with  an  intense  sense  of  being  absurdly 
foolish. 

44  There,"  she  said,  passing  from  the  subject  with 
the  «u  pre  meat  inditference,  "please  to  look  at  that, 
and  tell  me  if  you  think  I  shall  ever  paint,  and  will 
you  teach  me  t  1  have  asked  aunt,  and  she  is  will- 
ing to  tit  me  up  a  studio  of  my  own." 

From  beneath  her  cloak  she  produced  a  bit  of  oil 
color,  —  a  pool  reflecting  the  drooping  branches  of 
a  beech-tree.  It  was  an  autumn  sketch,  lull  of 
rough  unstudied  effects  of  light  and  shade  that  for 
the  moment  astonished  me  mightily.  There  was 
evidence  of  the  amateur ;  but  the  vigor,  the  depth 
of  tone  of  the  unstudied  touches  were  almost  start- 
ling. 

«  This  is  yours  ?  "  I  said,  coldly. 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  bending  her  head,  and  looking 
confused. 

"It  is  very  clever;  you  will  paint,"  I  said. 

"  O,  thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Westwood,"  she 
said,  looking  up  with  great  earnestness.  "  I  was 
afraid  you  wotdd  laugh  at  it ;  aunt  called  it  a  red 
and  yellow  daub." 

Here  is  her  secret,  then,  I  thought.  Her  genius 
has  made  itself  manifest  to  her:  she  is  under  its 
persistent  influence. 

'*  I  would  give  the  world  to  paint.  I  toiil  succeed, 
and  you  must  help  me.*' 

I  did  help  her,  during  many  a  happy,  happy  hour, 
in  that  studio  overlooking  the  river,  and  in  the  dear 
old  Greta  woods,  and  on  the  grand  Tecsdale  moors. 
That  bit  beneath  Tito  by  the  fireplace  is  a  study  sin 


made  under  my  eye  in  the  bed  of  the  Tees.  Notice 
the  rock  down  U-neath  the  water,  the  liquid-amber 
stream,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  sung  about.  Some- 
thing like  color,  that. 

In  less  than  twelve  months  she  painted  far  better 
than  her  tutor,  who  before  half  that  time  had  passed 
was  her  slave  in  everything.  I  have  sat  and  watched 
her  and  loved  her  like  a  young  fellow  can  love,  and 
she  knew  it.  But  if  ever  there  was  the  faintest  at- 
tempt at  pointed  homage  on  my  part,  she  would 
pooh-pooh  the  whole  thing  with  an  indifference  to 
my  feelings  which  often  struck  me  as  heartless  in 
the  extreme.  Sometimes  I  went  home  half  mad 
with  rage  and  wounded  pride,  and  determined  to 
leave  the  place  forever;  but  morning  brought  hope, 
and  longing  to  see  Edith,  longing  to  be  at  ner  side, 
to  hear  her  speak,  ay,  if  only  to  wince  at  her  cyni- 
cal laugh,  and  her  oft-repi'-ated  saying,  that  "  love 
was  the  greatest  nonsense  she  had  ever  heard  of,  — 
painting  the  grandest  of  the  arte." 

I  never  could  comprehend  her.  By  degrees  I 
came  to  think  of  her  in  the  light  of  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual Undine,  before  the  human  soul  tempered  the 
waywardness  of  the  fairy.  She  seemed  to  possess 
everything* that  makes  woman  lovely  and  lovable, 
but  the  one  thing  above  all  others  most  essential,  — 
a  woman's  heart. 

One  morning  I  received  a  note  from  her  aunt,  in 
which  I  was  informed  that  the  lessons  must  cease,  as 
Miss  Viner  was  going  to  leave  the  northern  city. 

I  hurried  to  the  house,  and  met  on  the  doorstep  a 
big,  mustached,  dark  fellow.  I  asked  for  Miss 
Viner,  as  usual.  She  came  running  down  stairs; 
and  at  her  call  of  44  Edward  !  Edward,  dear!"  the 
gentleman  turned  round  aud  followed  her  into  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Westwood ;  pray  come  in,"  she 
said.  "  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Captain  Howard, 
of  the  Bombay  Artillery.  Mr.  Westwood,  —  Cap- 
tain Howard." 

We  bowed  stiffly  to  each  other,  and  I  looked  for 
an  explanation. 

"I  see  you  are  puzzled,  Mr.  Westwood.  To- 
morrow Captain  Howard  is  to  be  my  husband,  and 
we  leave  here  en  route  for  India  the  next  day." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings ;  I  fear 
they  were  made  very  apparent  at  the  time.  Anger 
and  contempt  had,  surely,  some  share  in  the  expres- 
sion of  my  poor  stupid  face  on  that  occasion  ;  but  I 
could  only  see  cool  indifference  on  Edith's. 

I  turned  to  go  away,  but  Miss  Viner  prevented 
me. 

44  Here,"  she  said,  44  is  a  little  present  before  I  go. 
I  hope  you  will  treasure  it,  —  my  palette.  I  shall 
never  paint  again." 

There  was  something  peculiarly  sad  in  the  tone  of 
voice  in  which  she  said.  44 1  shall  never  paint  again." 

The  next  day  she  hail  left  the  old  city  with  her 
husband.  How  I  wished  myself  a  bov  again,  paint- 
ing puppets  in  that  little  back  room  !n  the  western 
city !  I  have  painted  many  a  one  since,  for  that 
matter. 

By  the  way,  I  have  lately  learnt  that  when  Miss 
Jinks  died,  the  Chalkses  purchased  the  44  Gallery  of 
Arts,"  and  combined  the  two  establishments.  How 
little  we  know  who  will  step  into  our  shoes  when  we 
are  gone !  Perhaps  our  greatest  enemy  may  quietly 
seat  himself  in  our  own  chair  in  the  favorije  fireside 
corner.  Thank  Heaven !  science  cannot  penetrate 
the  future.  Wo  look  upon  the  tantrled  weft  as  we 
spin  it ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  lines,  and  curves, 
and  broken  threads  to  come. 
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III. —  EVENING. 

A  jilted  old  bachelor,  am  I  ?  Well,  if  you  like, 
that  is  my  character.  And  I  am  silly  enough  to 
hang  on  to  the  garment  of  memory,  and  make  a  fool 
of  myself  over  an  old  palette  that  belonged  to  a 
school-girl. 

I  often  wondered  if  sin?  saw  the  notices  of  my 
works  in  the  pajwrs.  Of  course  she  did.  They  got 
all  the  journals  at  Bombay.  Hard  work  is  a  good 
thing  when  you  are  in  trouble.  Some  fellows  labor 
away  on  claret;  some  work,  as  they  say,  on  beer 
only ;  some  on  a  dry  pine.  I  worked  on  a  dry, 
heart-breaking  sorrow.  I  had  filled  my  very  soul 
with  one  face ;  and,  all  at  once,  the  image  was  not 
only  gone  forever,  but  I  had  discovered  its  utter 
worthleasness. 

Edith  was  to  me  a  narrow,  selfish,  heartless  wo- 
man :  a  siren,  who  had  tempted  nte  to  wreck  and 
ruin.  My  soul  had  yearned  to  her,  not  only  in  love, 
but  in  admiration.  She  was  a  genius,  born  with  a 
specialty  for  art.  She  was  the  sublime  thing  which 
seemed  all  at  once  to  spring  up  out  of  a  ridiculous 
past.  All  ray  vague  romantic  passions  encircled 
her,  and  I  loved  her  like.  —  well,  like  aft  artist  who 
is  young  and  poor  will  love. 

And!  could  not  help  treasuring  that  palette  for 
the  sake  of  our  happy  days,  and  in  memory  of  that 
one  sad  look  which  came  into  her  eyes  and  voice  at 
parting.  Did  she  really  regret  her  choice  ?  Could 
she  have  been  unduly  influenced?  Had  she  any 
choice  in  the  matter? 

Many  a  long  year  afterwards,  when  I  had  made 
my  mark,  and  got  beyond  Tandy,  the  dealer  (per- 
haps you  remember  his  place  behind  the  Haymar- 
ket?),  a  young  lady  called  upon  me.  There  was  a 
dark  old  Indian  woman  with  her,  who .  courtesicd 
very  low. 

"  Mr.  Westwood,  I  believe,"  said  the  young  lady, 
a  fine  well-grown  woman  of  about  twenty,  and 
dressed  in  deep  mourning. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  offering  a  seat 

"  My  name  is  Howard,"  she  said.  "  I  have  re- 
cently arrived  from  Bombay." 

I  felt  my  heart  beating  strangely,  and  the  blood 
rushing  into  my  stupid  old  face.  I  could  see  the 
likeness  to  Edith ;  it  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  full  gray  eyes. 

"  My  mother  said  I  was  to  tell  you  —  " 

"  Is  she  still  living  ?  "  I  ventured  to  ask,  for  the 
suspense  was  awful. 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  and  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes  as  6he  said,  "  I  am  an  orphan." 

Something  brought  the  little  palette  to  my  mind, 
and  its  poor  faded  patches  of  color,  and  I  think  there 
were  tears  in  my  own  eves  too. 

"  I  was  to  give  you  this  packet,  and  tell  you  that 
I  was  christened  Edith  Westwood." 

"  God  bless  you ! "  I  exclaimed ;  and  she  came  and 
nestled  in  the  trembling  old  arms  which  I  stretched 
towards  her. 

She  knew  the  story  of  my  life. 

Edith  Viner  had  really  loved  the  poor  painter. 
(How  all  the  sunshine  of  the  northern  city  came 
back  to  me  in  a  moment !)  But  she  bad  been  en- 
gaged to  Captain  Howard  before  she  saw  me,  —  en- 
gaged almost  from  childhood,  and  their  hands  had 
been  joined  at  her  father's  bedside  when  he  lay 
dying. 

She  had  steeled  her  heart  to  her  fate ;  but  whilst 
she  was  free  my  society  had  a  fascination  for  her 
which  she  could  not  overcome.    At  last  she  strove 


to  make  me  hate  her ;  and  that  morning's  encounter 
when  last  I  saw  her  was  to  give  the  final  blow  to  my 
liking.  She  nearly  broke  her  own  heart  in  dealing 
it,  but  the  die  was  cast. 

True  to  her  last  words,  she  had  never  painted 
again.  Alas !  she,  too,  had  known  no  happiness. 
Her  husband,  I  gleaned  afterwards,  in  quiet  inter- 
views with  the  daughter,  was  a  gay,  selfish  fellow, 
who  met  with  a  dishonorable  death. 

So  our  two  lives  were  blighted  ;  and  now  you  un- 
derstand what  a  big  sorrow  it  was  which  I  had  been 
doing  battle  with  by  hard  work.  And  if  you  like  to 
call  me  a  jilted  old  bachelor,  you  may ;  but  I  still 
cling  to  that  petit  palette  and  the  memories  that  sur- 
round it. 

In  the  hands  of  Fate  we  are  all  as  much  puppet* 
as  were  those  absurd  wax  figures  in  the  hands  of 
Miss  Jinks,  whose  idols  fell  into  the  possession  of  her 
deadliest  foes. 

Edith  Westwood  Howard  was  my  ward,  bless  her 
heart !  And  she  appeared  like  an  angel  at  my  (ire- 
side  for  a  few  short  months.  She  is  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Craven  now,  and  a  mother  too ;  and  her  children 
call  me  great-grandpa  in  fun,  laugh  at  my  wheel- 
chair, and  call  it  great-grandpa's  little  perambulator. 

Have  not  the  ridiculous  and  the  sublime  been 
strangelv  mixed  up  in  my  life?  Last  night  I 
dreamt  1  was  one  of"  the  Tick  Street  puppets,  very 
white  and  very  cold,  with  an  old  palette  by  my 
side  with  faded  spots  of  yellow  and  red  and  brown 
upon  it  And  when  I  awoke  I  was  sitting  in  my 
perambulator,  as  the  children  call  it  with  several 
people  round  me ;  and  somebody  said,  "  He  is  a 
very  old  man,"  and  another  said,  "  Ah,  he  '11  never 
paint  any  more." 

And  then  I  was  in  the  northern  city  again,  where 
she  said  she  would  never  paint  again.  It  seemed  as 
if  memory  was  kind  to  me,  and  I  got  up  and  went 
to  my  room,  and  asked  for  her  palette ;  and  there  I 
sit  in  the  evenings,  and  smoke  and  chat  with  Lloyd 
Craven,  who  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  they  say.  He 
is  engaged  upon  a  great  picture  now,  called  "  Even- 
ing." There  is  a  bit  of  shingly  river  in  it  an  old 
man,  a  gray  cathedral  tower  amongst  some  trees,  and 
the  sun  is  setting  in  the  west  It  is  pleasant  to  talk 
to  Craven  about  the  twilight  and  the  evening,  and 
I  want  him  to  paint  an  unused  palette  by  the  side 
of  the  old  man,  and  an  easel  with  a  half-finished  pic- 
ture upon  it:  then  Edith,  his  wife,  peeps  in  and 
laughs  at  us,  and  we  nod  at  her  and  go  on  smoking ; 
and  so  the  evening  passes,  and  the  long  dark  night 


MRS.  WANG. 

AX  ADVENTURE  IN  CHINESE  WATERS. 

Some  five  years  ago  I  was  serving  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's gunboat  Havock,  stationed  on  the  coast  of 
China.  We  had  been  sent  to  Hankow,  an  impor- 
tant trading-place  some  six  hundred  miles  inland  on 
a  large  river,  to  protect  the  merchants  resident 
there  from  the  incursions  of  the  Celestials,  who  re- 
garded the  "  foreign  devils,"  as  they  called  us,  with 
considerable  disfavor.  No  sooner  had  the  gunboat 
been  absent  for  a  few  days,  settling  some  disturban- 
ces further  down  the  river,  than  the  Hankow  mer- 
chants got  into  trouble.  It  appeared  that  an  army 
of  eighteen  hundred  Braves,  or  Imperial  soldiers, 
had  passed  down  the  river  in  a  fleet  of  boats,  and, 
finding  themselves  inconveniently  crowded,  had 
seized  and  made  off  with  one  of  Messrs.  Dent  and 
Company's  large  roomy  trading  junks.  Having  been 
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put  in  jKJssession  of  these  facts,  we  immediately  got 
up  steam  and  went  in  pursuit.  Two  hours'  hard 
steaming  with  the  swift  current  brought  us  up  with 
them.  The  fleet  had  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  a 
creek,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  trading  junk 
towering  above  them  all.  We  came  to  an  anchor 
oil*  the  mouth  of  the  creek  in  such  a  position  that 
nothing  could  escape  us. 

Just  at  this  time  a  very  stately-looking  mandarin 
junk  was  coming  down  the  river  with  great  parade, 
and  making  for  the  entrance  of  the  creek.  A  crowd 
of  men  were  rowing  her  very  swiftly,  and  enormous 
banners  floated  from  her  mast-head,  whilst  a  profu- 
sion of  gaudy  flags  trailed  in  the  water  from  the 
spears  that  were  thickly  planted  around  her  bow 
and  stern.  The  gong  that  had  been  clanging  fu- 
riously suddenly  ceased  as  our  two  boats  dashed  I 
alongside  and  we  boarded  her.  After  a  short  scuttle 
we  were  in  full  possession  of  the  vessel,  almost  be- 
fore the  crew  bad  recovered  from  their  first  surprise. 
We  now  turned  the  junk's  bead  round,  and  made 
the  rowers  get  their  long  sweeps  out  and  null  her 
alongside  the  Havock.  Our  movements  had  not 
been  unnoticed  in  the  creek.  The  Braves  were 
literally  howling  with  rage,  trumpets  were  braying, 
and  the  men,  stripped  lor  fighting,  were  rushing 
about  for  their  arms  in  the  wildest  hurry  and  confu- 
sion. Meanwhile  no  time  was  lost  in  bringing  our 
guns  to  bear;  the  ponderous  sixty-eight  pounder 
trained  slowly  round,  received  its  charge,  and  the 
Havock  showed  her  teeth. 

We  waited  for  the  first  volley,  but  our  ugly  ap- 
pearance seemed  to  damp  their  courage  very  con- 
siderably. I  have  always  noticed  that  the  cool,  de- 
liberate way  in  which  our  guns  are  run  out  and 
loaded  has  an  astonishing  influence  on  the  Celestial 
mind ;  it  is  so  different  from  their  furious,  bombastic 
way  of  fighting.  It  was,  perhaps,  just  as  well  for  us 
that  they  did  cool  down,  tor  there  would  have  been 
more  than  eight  hundred  opposed  to  our  forty  men, 
whilst  we  had  the  additional  inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing just  captured  a  larger  number  of  the  enemy  than 
our  own  snip's  company.  Failing  to  perceive  their 
advantage,  they  released  the  trading  junk  and 
pushed  her  out  into  the  stream,  and  our  boats  soon 
towed  her  alongside. 

A  boat  was  then  sent  in  with  a  gentleman  named 
Doyle,  who  acted  as  interpreter  for  Messrs.  Dent  and 
Company,  to  offer  to  exchange  the  mandarin  junk 
and  crew  for  the  men  who  had  seized  the  trading 
junk.  This  they  refused.  As  it  was  now  near  sun- 
set we  shifted  our  position  farther  out  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  for  it  would  have  been  most  im- 
prudent to  have  remained  within  pistol-shot  of  so 
numerous  and  skilful  an  enemy  throughout  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  The  mandarin's  retainers  and 
crew  were  now  transferred  from  their  vessel  to  ours, 
and  a  search  was  commenced  for  the  mandarin  him- 
self, whose  euphonious  name,  Wang,  was  em- 
blazoned in  huge  characters  on  all  the  banners  and 
everything  else  in  the  vessel.  It  seemed  that  this 
Wang  was  the  very  gentleman  that  we  most  wanted, 
for  he  was  the  general  in  command  of  this  division 
of  the  army. 

All  the  doors  of  the  cabin  were  strongly  barred 
up  from  the  inside,  and  for  a  time  defied  our  at- 
tempts to  enter.  44  Now,"  we  thought,  "  we  have 
you,  General  Wang! "  as  the  door  burst  open,  and 
accompanied  by  another  officer  and  Doyle,  1  rushed 
in.  Judge  of  our  astonishment  when,  instead  of  the 
old  mandarin  skulking  in  a  corner  in  a  state  of 
abject  terror,  as  we  had  expected,  we  found  two  of 


the  loveliest  girls  and  the  ugliest  old  woman  that  it 
is  possible  to  imagine. 

The  elder  girl  stood  up  boldly,  her  fine  face 
white  with  rage,  and  her  lustrous  black  eyes  dishing 
and  giving  full  effect  to  the  volley  of  curses  that  she 
hissed  at  us  through  her  white  and  firmly  clenched 
teeth.  She  was  indeed  a  beautiful  girl,  —  such  a 
profusion  of  glossy  black  hair,  such  firmly  pencilled 
eyebrows,  strongly  arched,  and,  in  her  calmer  mo- 
ments, such  a  sweet  little  red  mouth.  Her  figure 
was  good,  her  hands,  too,  were  of  the  smallest,  and 
fingers  the  most  delicately  tapered,  whilst  her  feet 
must  have  been  to  a  Chinaman  something  madden- 
ing, they  were  so  incredibly  small.  The  dress  that 
she  wore  suited  her  admirably ;  it  was  of  a  rich 
dark  purple  satin,  lined  with  white  fur,  and  embroid- 
deretl  round  the  edge  with  gold  and  bright  colors. 

Close  behind  her  stood  the  other  girl.  She  was 
apparently  a  year  or  so  younger,  and  was  a  faint  re- 
flection of  her  companion.  She  in  the  bud  was  the 
promise  of  as  fair  a  flower  as  the  other,  and  was 
wonderfully  pretty.  Her  dress  was  not  so  magnifi- 
cent as  her  sister's,  —  for  they  were  evidently  sisters, 
—  but  was  still  exceedingly  handsome.  She,  though 
in  very  great  terror,  seemed  to  have  unbounded 
confidence  in  her  elder  sister,  to  whom  she  clung  as 
though  for  protection.  The  old  woman  sat  mutter- 
ing iu  the  corner,  and  groaned  out  the  direst  impre- 
cations on  us  and  our  fathers  before  us ;  but  of  these, 
since  they  amused  her  without  affecting  us,  we  took 
no  notice.  She  would  have  been  at  any  time  ugly 
enough,  but  her  impotent  rage  now  rendered  her 
doubly  hideous.  We  searched  every  part  of  the 
vessel,  but  were  unable  to  find  Wang.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  indeed  come  down  in  the  junk,  but 
during  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  capture,  had 
managed  to  jump  overboard  and  get  away. 

As  1  have  said,  we  were  accompanied  by  Doyle, 
and  by  his  aid  we  began  a  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Wang  with  a  view  to  pacifying  her  and  the  other 
ladies.  At  first  she  was  frantic  and  would  listen  to 
nothing,  but  gradually  she  became  more  reasonable- 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  digress  slightly  to  say  a 
little  about  Doyle,  for  otherwise  his  interpretation 
of  the  conversation  would  appear  eccentric. 

Doyle  was  a  man  who  had  been  educated  for  a 
missionary,  bad  mastered  the  Chinese  language 
solely  with  that  object,  and  had  commenced  his  du- 
ties In  China.  He  was  a  good  fellow  on  the  whole, 
but  a  very  peculiar  one,  aud  his  stories  savored 
strongly  of  the  Munchausen  school.  Every  one  in 
China  knew  Doyle  and  his  stories.  But  the  pecu- 
liarity with  which  we  have  to  deal  was  somewhat 
amusing.  In  interpreting  or  relating  any  conversa- 
tion, he  invariably  represented  every  one  as  prefac- 
ing sentences  witn  "  Look  here,"  and  it  was  droll  to 
hear  him  invest  everybody  with  this  his  idiosyncrasy. 
As,  for  instance,  in  our  conversation  with  this  lady, 
which  ran  thus :  — 

"  Now,  Doyle,  tell  her  not  to  be  afraid,  for  she 
shall  not  be  molested  in  any  way." 

After  a  deal  of  talking  he  manages  to  make  her 
understand  this,  but  she  evidently  does  not  believe 
a  word  of  it,  and  so  we  ask  Doyle  what  she  says. 

"  O,"  he  replies,  "she  says, 4  Look  here;  why  do 
you  come  here,  you  red-haired  barbarians  V  You 
will  not  dare  to  touch  me,  the  wife  of  his  Excellen- 
cy Wang.  There  are  my  handmaidens,  take  them 
if  vou  will,  but  immediately  quit  my  centre-cham- 
ber.' 

44  And  so  then,"  said  Dovle,  4<  I  replied,  '  Look 
here;  we  respect  your  ladyships  most  excellent 
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greatness,  and  we  will  do  nothing  that  shall  be 
pleasant  to  vou  nor  to  your  ladies.' " 

"Well,  Doyle,  and  then?" 

"  Look  here,"  he  answered.  44  She  is  still  very 
abusive,  for  this  is  what  she  said  to  me  in  reply  : 
•  Look  here,  you  white-faced  dog,  who  alone  appear 
to  understand  the  flowery  language.  Say,  what  fur- 
ther insult  will  you  offer  me  ?  Tell  me,  where  is 
my  Lord  Wang  ?  Have  you  killed  him,  or  do  too 
reserve  him  for  the  tseen  tscfe  ? ' "  This  signifies 
"  the  thousand  cuttings,"  the  mode  of  executing 
state  criminals.  They  are  tied  to  stakes,  and  slowly 
hacked  to  pieces  ;  the  executioners  contriving,  with 
horrible  ingenuity,  to  defer  the  fatal  stroke  as  long 
as  possible. 

44  And  so,"  he  continued,  44 I  said  to  her,  *  Look 
here ;  we  do  not  fight  with  pretty  women,  and  as 
for  Wang,  he  has  deserted  you  and  escaped ;  but 
you  will  doubtless  see  him  before  the  end  of  this 


This  conversation  continued  for  some  time,  much 
in  the  same  strain,  but  occasionally  interrupted  by 
a  prolonged  howl  from  the  old  woman  in  the  corner. 

Having  thus  endeavored,  with  but  little  success, 
to  reassure  these  unhappy  ladies,  we  returned  and 
attended  to  our  other  prisoners.  They  were  hud- 
dled together  on  the  quarter-deck,  vainly  trying  to 
keep  themselves  warm,  for  the  night  wind  was  very 
colu.  At  first  they  were  in  a  great  state  of  terror, 
but  now  seemed  more  resigned  to  the  horrible  fate 
that  they  had  no  doubt  was  to  await  them. 

Sails  were  brought  to  cover  them,  but  these  they 
vigorously  rejected,  thinking  that  we  meant  to 
smother  them.  With  great  difficulty,  and  to  their 
vast  astonishment,  they  were  made  to  understand 
that  our  only  object  was  to  make  them  comfortable, 
and  not  to  torture  them.  Treatment  such  as  this 
they  had  never  heard  of  captives  receiving ;  still 
less  could  they  believe  it  possible  at  the  hands  of  the 
Western  devils,  who  are  naturally  considered  to  be 
seven  times  more  malignant  than  devils  are  wont  to 
be.  When  at  last  they  did  understand  our  motives, 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  gratefully  they  stowed 
themselves  away  under  tbe  sails. 

I  then  sent  for  a  stiff  glass  of  grog  and  offered  it 
to  tbem,  telling  them  that  it  was  the  "  yang  shoo," 
the  foreign  wine.  Until  they  saw  me  taste  it  no  one 
would  touch  it,  and  then  one  ventured.  He  was 
delighted ;  his  little  block  eyes  twinkled  and  opened 
wide  witb  astonishment.  The  glass  was  passed 
round,  and  they  all  said, 44  It  is  good,  it  is  good  ;  his 
Foreign  Excellency's  wine  is  very  good." 

About  this  time  a  boat  was  seen  approaching 
through  the  darkness.  The  sentries  hailed,  and  the 
men  in  the  boat  answered,  according  to  Doyle, 
Look  here;  we' want  to  come  alongside  ;  we  have 
something  of  importance  to  communicate."  Three 
or  four  miserable- looking  Chinamen  came  on  board, 
and  this  is  Doyle's  account  of  his  conversation  with 
them. 

4- '  Look  here,'  said  I ;  •  what  do  you  want  ? ' 
And  they  said,  1  Look  here ;  we  are  the  men 
who  took  the  foreigners'  junk,  and  we  have  come  to 
give  ourselves  up  to  you  in  order  that  the  general's 
vessel  may  be  released.' 

"  '  Look  here,*  I  replied ;  4  you  are  not  the  men. 
I  don't  believe  a  word  you  have  said.  Whv  have 
you  endeavored  thus  to  deceive  his  Foreign  Excel- 
lency ?' 

41  •  O,  great  teacher,  be  not  too  angry  with  us,'  they 
answered.  4  For  look  here ;  we  are  not  indeed  the 
men  who  stole  the  junk.    We  are  simply  poor  rice- 


planters  who  live  on  vonder  bank,  and  the  Braves 
came  to  us  and  said,  Look  here ;  if  vou  will  not  go 
on  board  that  barbarian  ship  we  will  kill  yon  and 
your  wives  and  children,  and  burn  your  farms  and 
lay  waste  your  fields.  And  so  we  took  counsel  to- 
gether amongst  ourselves,  and  we  said.  Look  here ; 
it  will  be  better  for  us  to  trust  ourselves  in  the  hands 
of  the  chiefs  of  tbe  ereat  English  nation,  for  thev  can 
but  take  our  lives  ;  and  if  we  refuse  to  go  our  wives 
and  children  will  be  murdered  too.  Now,  therefore, 
we  beseech  you,  O  ever-to-be- venerated  teacher, 
ask  his  Foreign  Excellency  not  to  deal  too  hardly 
with  us.' 

44  And  so  I  said,  4  Why,  look  here ;  as  you  cer-  ' 
tainly  are  not  the  men  who  took  the  junk,  you  may 
go.  When  you  get  on  shore  go  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Braves,  and  say  to  them,  Look  here ;  these  foreign- 
ers are  wise  beyond  measure,  their  eyes  are  as  hawks' 
eyes,  and  it  is  useless  to  practise  deceits.  Send  off 
no  more  false  messengers,  for  it  will  avail  you  noth- 
ing. 

These  poor  fellows  were  overjoyed  at  their  es- 
cape. The  Braves  could  hardly  have  been  a  bless- 
ing to  them.  In  about  an  hour  some  more  men 
came  with  the  very  same  story.  They  were  soon 
found  out,  and  allowed  to  return  with  a  similar  mes- 
sage. During  the  night  a  third  came,  with  a  like 
result ;  this  time,  however,  the  story  had  been  va- 
ried a  little. 

On  the  following  morning  a  fighting-boat  was 
coming  down  the  river  to  join  the  fleet.  It  was  de- 
termined to  intercept  her.  With  this  object  we 
weighed  anchor  and  stood  in  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  creek,  where  wo  stopped,  and  manned  and 
armed  boats.  We  remained  close  alongside  hidden 
by  tbe  gunboat,  until  the  report  of  one  of  the  how- 
itzers gave  us  the  signal  to  start.  Tbe  fighting  junk 
then  being  within  easy  distance,  we  were  quickly 
alongside  her,  and  without  much  difficulty  we  made 
ourselves  masters  of  the  vessel.  She  was  brought 
alongside,  her  crew  transferred,  and  a  search  of  the 
vessel  was  made.  We  were  in  luck  again,  for  there 
was  half  a  million  of  copper  cash  on  board.  This, 
it  appeared,  was  for  the  pay  of  the  army. 

We  then  returned  to  Hankow  with  our  prizes  in 
tow,  and  restored  the  merchants'  junk  to  her 
owners ;  the  other  two,  with  the  prisoners,  we  kept 
for  about  a  week. 

Every  morning  and  evening  we  visited  the  ladies 
to  ask  if  they  wanted  anything.  At  first  they  were 
as  wild  as  possible,  and  Airs.  Wang  used  frequently 
to  start  up  and  eall  out  in  a  commanding  tone, 
44  Ho,  there,  guards;  take  away  these  barbarians ! " 
but  by  degrees  they  got  tamer,  and  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  made  us  all  great  friends.  AtVer 
this  we  used  to  supply  her  with  wine,  lend  her  il- 
lustrated books,  and  amuse  her  with  our  epaulettes, 
gold  lace,  swords,  and  everything  else  that  we  could 
think  of. 

The  circumstance  to  which  I  have  alluded  was 
this.  One  day  the  ladies  complained  that  they 
were  very  unwell.  It  seemed  that  since  their  lord 
and  master  had  deserted,  the  servants  all  refused  to 
work,  and  the  ladies  could  get  nothing  cooked,  and 
they  were  consequently  in  a  very  low  condition 
simply  from  waut  of  food.  This  deficiency  of 
course  was  speedily  remedied,  and  then  we  set  our- 
selves to  find  out  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 


The  servants  evidently 
tort  large  sums  of 
ladies.    They  were 
ter  was  summarily 


that  they  would  ex- 
in  this  way  from  the 
jwever.    The  mat- 
of  by  sending  for  them 
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and  explaining  to  them  that  in  co 
gross  misbehavior  we  bad  determined 'on  beheading 
them  alL 

It  astonished  us  no  little  to  see  their  calm  resig- 
nation when  they  received  their  sentence.  They 
simply  said,  "  Well,  if  you  will,  you  must ! "  or 
something  of  that  sort.  I  never  could  have  believed 
their  stoicism  to  be  possible,  and  should  always  have 
thought  that  they  doubted  the  sincerity  of  our  pur- 
pose, bad  I  not  seen  their  frantic  joy  when  they 
were  told  that  they  would  be  allowed  another 
chance  of  life,  provided  they  returned  to  their  du- 
ties ;  tbey  were  as  though  they  had  veritably  arisen 
from  the  dead,  and  we  had  been  the  authors  of  the 
change.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  their  gratitude  knew 
no  bounds,  and  there  were  no  more  complaints. 

When  it  was  reported  that  the  men  who  were 
implicated  in  tbe  junk's  seizure  had  been  delivered 
up  and  punished,  th«  two  Imperial  vessels  and  their 
crews  were  released. 

Our  men  had  fraternised  very  considerably  with 
their  Celestial  brother-sailors,  —  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  on  leaving  the  ship  they  were  so  drunk  that 
their  efforts  to  row  their  vessels  to  the  land  were 
trulv  ridiculous. 

\Ve  parted  from  the  ladies  with  much  regret,  for 
I,  for  one,  had  learned  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
"  Dutu  capimus  capimur."  They  took  with  them 
many  mementos  of  their  captivity  amongst  the 
fierce  Western  barbarians,  and  with  other  things,  I 
hope,  the  lesson  that  tbe  "  foreign  Devil  "  is  not  so 
black  as  he  is  painted. 

HALF  AN  HOUR  IN  A  SERVANTS'  REG- 
ISTRY.* 

Having  occasion  recently  to  repair,  by  appoint- 
ment, to  one  of  those  places  which  have  of  late  be- 
come qnite  " institutions "  in  this  country,  a  "Ser- 
vants' Registry  Office,"  I  was  let  in  for  half  an 
hour's  entertainment  in  what  passed  within  my 
hearing,  though  it  presented  probably  but  a  sample 
of  the  daily  proceedings  in  an  establishment  of  the 
kind. 

I  hid  come  to  meet  a  young  person  whose  servi- 
ces I  was  anxious  to  secure  from  the  strong  terms  in 
which  she  had  been  recommended  to  me :  but  as  I 
was  before  the  time  appointed,  and  she  was  consid- 
eraWly  alter,  I  was  placed  in  the  position  of  an  un- 
intentional witness  of  what  transpired  in  the  interval. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  observe  that  the  "office"  in 
question  was  kept  by  a  female,  a  married  woman  of 
well-merited  reputation  for  respectability  and  judg- 
ment, who  had  now  been  doing  business  for  years  in 
that  line,  and,  it  was  said,  bad  mad<j  a  good  thing  of 
it-  Sbo  had  her  stated  hours  of  business,  and  did 
nothing  else.  Formerly  she  had  kept  a  shop,  a 
greengrocer's  on  a  small  scale,  earning  on  the  two 
businesses  together;  but  she  found  that  the  two 
lines  did  not  somehow  suit  one  another:  that  the 
supplying  her  customers  with  apples  and  cabbages 
interfered  so  with  her  "domestic"  transactions  that, 
favoring  no  doubt  tho  one  that  was  most  lucrative, 
she  disposed  of  her  stock-in-trade,  converted  her 
shop  into  what  she  termed  hur  office,  with  an  ante 
or  waiting-room,  pulled  down  tbe  old  sign-board, 
and  replaced  it  l>y  another,  which  proclaimed  to  the 
passing  world,  in  gilt  ami  bine,  that  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  proprietress  was  de-voted  to  her 
•*  registry." 

*  Frum  the  advance-  AccU  of  London  Society  for  July,  1S4S7 . 


She  was  a  person  eminently  adapted  for  the  call- 
ing she  had  selected.  In  her  dress  she  was  fault- 
lessly neat  and  simple.  Never  did  you  see  upon 
her — at  least  in  business  hours  —  so  much  as  a  su- 
perfluous bit  of  ribbon,  far  less  anything  approach- 
ing the  gay  or  flashy.  Her  manner,  without  being 
dry,  was  thoroughly  business-like  and  tbe  same  to 
all  her  customers-  Whether  it  were  peeress  or  poor 
curate's  wife,  whether  it  were  the  employer  of  a 
dozen  servants  or  only  of  one  of  all  work,  she  pre- 
served consistently  the  same  civil  demeanor  to  every 
one,  so  that  all  came  away  with  a  correspondingly 
good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Primworthy. 

The  young  woman  whom  I  expected  not  having 
arrived,  Mrs.  Primworthy  begged  that  I  would  take 
a  seat  in  the  ante-room  already  referred  to,  which 
accordingly  I  did,  hoping,  as  I  did  so,  that  my  de- 
tention might  not  be  long. 

This  apartment  evidently  served  as  Mrs.  Prim- 
worthy's  sitting-room  when  she  was  not  pursuing 
her  professional  avocations.  There  was  a  conven- 
ient window  in  the  dividing-wall  through  which, 
when  seated,  you  could  take  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  so-called  office.  This  intermediate  window  had 
been  left  open;  so  that  not  only  could  I  see,  if  I 
wished,  those  in  the  next  room,  but  I  could  also  hear 
—  in  fact  I  could  not  help  bearing —  their  conver- 
sation. 

Having  accordingly  taken  a  chair,  I  readily  ac- 
cepted also  the  offer  of  a  newspaper,  and  for  a  few 
moments  it  engaged  my  attention ;  but  I  soon  ibund 
reading  to  be  impossible,  owing  to  the  distractions 
of  the  adjacent  audience  chamber,  so  I  gave  up  tbe 
attempt. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  off  on  the  arrival  of 
a  lady  in  her  carriage  and  pair,  who,  having  alighted, 
proceeded  to  relate  to  Mrs.  Primworthy  her  pitiable 
case.  Her  countenance,  I  fancied,  bore  a  look  of 
harassment;  and  as  I  heard  her  disclose  tbe  plight 
that  she  was  in,  I  certainly  did  not  wonder  that  she 
should  cvinco  something  like  anxiety. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Primworthy,"  she  began,  "  I  am  in 

f-eat  trouble.  My  servants  are  all  leaving  me,  and 
eaunot  imagine  the  reason  why.  When  I  say  all, 
I  mean  all  excepting  my  cook,  who  came  to  nid 
about  a  fortnight  ago.  I  do  hope  she  will  stay,  for 
really  she  is  invaluable.  But  all  the  rest  have  giveu 
me  notice,  and  that  within  a  day  or  two  of  one  an- 
other. Tbey  seem,  without  any  cause,  to  have 
taken  a  whim  into  their  heads  to  leave  me  in  less 
than  a  month  from  now.  I  feel  it  so  I  cannot  tell 
you.  When  I  think  of  the  ingratitude  of  their  be- 
havior, to  say  nothing  of  the  perplexity  they  have 

t laced  me  in,  it  almost  overcomes  me ;  and  then  we 
ave  visitors  copfiug  to  stay  with  us.  O,  Mrs. 
Primworthy,  I  am  quite  bewildered  at  the  pros- 
pect." 

••  Well,  ma'am,  I'm  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  it: 
but  you  surely  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  your  ser- 
v  a  n  t  s  ha  ve  m  ven  war n  i  n  ~ '( " 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do.  Now  you  know  our  old  nurse 
who  has  been  with  us  for  years,  and  who  J  supposed 
was  so  attached  to  the  family  that  she  could  nut 
have  endured  the  thought  »f  leaving  u.s.  Well,  she 
was  the  very  first,  positively,  to  give  me  notice. 
That  1  thought  bad  enough.  Then,  one  by  one,  the 
others  followed  her  example.  My  lady's-maid,  who 
suit*  me  to  a  nicety,  and  my  housemaid,  and  even 
that  steady  young  man  .Jones,  whom  I  was  so  thank- 
ful to  you  for  findjng  for  me,  he  says  he  must  seek 
another  situation  too-" 

"  T  is  certainly  very  trying,  ma'am,  is  n't  it  ?  I 
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wonder  whatever  can  be  the  cause  of  it  all.  Has 
there  been  nothing  unpleasant  with  them  that  you 
can  think  of,  ma'am?  Servants  are  really  getting 
90  high  and  mighty  in  their  notions  now,  that  they  'fi 
scarce  bear  being  spoke  to." 

"  ()  dear,  no.  There  has  been  no  occasion  even 
for  fault-finding  lately.  And  it  seems  so  strange, 
they  all  say  they  are  so  sorry  to  go,  and  speak  of  the 
kindness  of  their  master  and  mistress,  yet  they  can- 
not think  of  staying.  I  have  questioned  them,  and 
entreated  them  to  tell  me  what  is  the  matter :  but 
the  only  answer  I  can  get  is :  '  Things  is  not  as  they 
used  to  be.'  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  change. 
We  treat  them  exactly  the  same  as  we  always  have, 
anil  tbey  have  no  complaints  to  make.  I  have  only 
one  comfort  amidst  it  all,  and  that  is,  my  new  cook, 
who  is  the  best,  I  think,  I  have  ever  had,  says  she 
is  quite  comfortable,  and  has  expressed  no  wish  to 
leave  me.  She  tells  me  also  she  has  known  of  ser- 
vants elsewhere  being  seized  with  a  similar  freak, 
and  all  giving  notice  together.  I  think,  she  said,  in 
one  of  the  places  where  she  was  before  they  all  did 
so  one  morning.  But  it  is  fortunate  she  is  not  go- 
ing too,  is  it  not,  Mrs.  Primworthy  ?  " 

But  Mrs.  Primworthy,  I  noticed,  made  no  answer 
to  this  remark ;  and  a  peculiar  look  she  put  on  made 
me  fancy  some  suspicion  had  occurred  to  her.  "  Do 
you  know,  ma'am,"  she  replied,  "  I  should  much  like 
to  talk  a  bit  to  your  footman  Jones.  He  knows  me 
well,  and  I  will  reason  with  him,  and  tell  him  what 
I  think  of  his  conduct   It  can  do  no  barm,  ma'am." 

"  O,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  but  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  no  sort  of  use.  Foolish  fellow,  he  i9 
quite  resolved  to  be  gone  as  much  as  any  of  them. 
You  may  try  what  you  can  do.  Here,  Jones,"  said 
the  lady,  stooping  forward  to  beckon  the  man  in. 

"Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  interposed  Mrs.  Prim- 
worthy, "  I  must  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  step 
into  the  next  room,  as  I  think  he  won't  like  speak- 
ing out  before  you ;  so,  if  you  don't  mind,  ma'am, 
just  taking  a  seat  in  hero  —  "  (opening  the  door  of 
the  room  I  was  in). 

Mi's.  Primworthy  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  but 
showed  the  lady  in,  and  closing  the  door  again,  sum- 
moned Jones  into  her  presence. 

I  own  I  felt  by  no  means  comfortable  on  being 
discovered  in  my  retreat,  especially  when  its  facili- 
ties for  overhearing  became  apparent.  The  lady 
evinced  a  little  surprise  at  seeing  me,  and  perhaps 
felt  something  more  ;  but  we  both  remained^  seated 
still  and  silent,  listening  to  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  footman  and  the  regfstress.  And  now 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  shrewd  tact 
of  Mrs.  Primworthy.  Instead  of  opening  a  direct 
fire  upon  the  man  with  the  straight-forward  inquiry 
why  it  was  he  had  given  notice,  she  adopted  the 
masterly  flank  movement  of  expressing  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  cook  who  had  lately  left  the  place,  and 
after  enumerating  her  various  excellences,  all  of 
which  Jones  indorsed  to  the  full,  she  observed,  — 

"  Yes  indeed,  she  was  what  we  may  call  a  good 
servant,  and  no  mistake ;  and  what 's  more,  she  was 
a  comfortable  sort  of  a  person  to  live  with ;  and 
I 'm  quite  certain,  Jones,  if  she 'd  remained  you 
never  would  have  wanted  to  leave  the  same  as  you 
are," 

'•No,  mum,  nor  none  on  us  wouldn't,  and  so 
that '« the  truth,"  admitted  Jones,  falling  at  once  into 
the  trap. 

"  It  makes  such  a  deal  of  difference,  does  n't  it, 
Jones,  when  a  cook  makes  things  agreeable  in  the 
kitchen.    I  knew  it  was  so.    Servants  as  has  a  kind 


master  and  mistress  don't  all  give  warning  that  way 
without  there  being  a  cause  for  it." 

"  That  they  don't,  mum,  and  accordin'  to  my  no- 
tions servants  did  ought  to  be  all  of  a  equality  like, 
and  not  one  set  over  the  rest  on  'em.  It  makes  a 
place  beyond  all  bearin',  that  it  do." 

I  stole  a  glance  across  at  the  lady,  and  it  was 
really  painful  to  witness  the  evident  discomfort 
which  this  observation  of  the  footman  occasioned 
her.  She  started  as  if  to  rise  from  her  chair  and 
stop  further  discussion  ;  but  on  Mrs.  Primworthy  re- 
suming, she  sat  still. 

"  And  then,  Jones,"  added  the  latter,  "  I 've  al- 
ways found  when  a  cook  do  treat  her  fellow  servants 
bad,  it  *s  a  thing  she  can 't  be  cured  of,  so  it  is  n't 
any  use  arguing  with  her  on  it." 

"  That  '8  just  where  it  is,  mum ;  and,  as  I  says, 
't  ain't  no  good  any  on  us  a  tryin'  to  remain.  Her 
temper  be  so  bad,  and  she  be  that  there  violent,  as 
no  one  can't  bide  in  sight  of  her.  I 'm  sure  I 've 
always  a  wished  to  live  peaceable  like  with  every 
one  ;  but  that  there  woman  she  won't  leave  none  on 
us  alone.  T  is  her  natur,  I  expects ;  and  so  sc 
times  she'll  be  abusin'  one,  sometimes  t'other, 
sometimes  abusin'  us  all  round.  Such  a  time  as  1  've 
had  these  here  last  ten  days !  I 'd  sooner  list  for  a 
soldier.    I 'd  sooner  —  " 

Here  Mrs.  Primworthy  interrupted  him.  "  Your 
mistress  is  sadly  put  about,  Jones.  Don't  you 
think  you  could  manage  to  stay  on  till  she  was 
suited?  and  you  might  nave  more  time,  perhaps,  to 
look  out  for  a  go»d  place." 

"  No,  mum ;  1  'm  very  sorry  for  missus,  but  I 
could  n't  stay :  I  believe  as  it  would  be  the  death  o' 
me.  I  was  going  to  say  as  I 'd  sooner  break  stones 
from  mornin"  to  night,  and  get  my  vittles  where  I 
could,  than  I  *d  bide  in  a  place  where  that  there 
woman  was.  If  we  was  a  lot  of  dogs,  she  could  n't 
treat  us  no  worse  nor  she  do.  "P  ain't  me  only, 
either :  every  one  as  comes  to  the  kitchen  catches  it 
from  her  just  the  same.  If  it 's  the  baker  or  the 
grocer's  man,  she  do  fly  at  'em  as  if  she  was  a  tiger, 
axing  them  what  brings  'em  there,  and  such  like,  till 
some  on  'em  declares  as  they  won't  come  no  more. 
'T  was  only  last  night  as  the  butcher's  boy  said  some 
one  else  might  come  for  orders,  'cos  he  should  n't 
come  again.  Never  did  see  such  a  woman  in  all 
my  life  :  she  must  be  abusin'  or  a  scolding  summut. 
\\  hy,  one  day,  if  she  did  n't  take  and  beat  the  poor 
cat  with  the  bastin'  spoon,  'cos  she  happened  to 
come  nigh  the  hastener  when  she  was  a  roast  in',  till 
thejpoor  animal  went  limpin'  off  under  the  dresser." 

The  amazement  and  consternation  of  the  lady, 
which  had  been  fast  fomenting,  here  reached  a  cli- 
max, and  completely  got  the  better  of  her.  Unable 
to  sit  quiet  any  longer,  she  quickly  rose  from  her 
chair,  and,  presenting  herself  again  in  the  office,  put 
an  end  to  the  discussion. 

The  appearance  of  his  mistress  Jones  took  as  a 
signal  for  him  to  withdraw ;  whereupon  the  lady  re- 
commenced. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  I  have  overheard  alt  I 
really  do  not  know  how  I  feel !  I  am  amazed !  I 
am  mortified  too.  How  I  have  been  taken  in  with 
that  woman  !  To  me  she  is  perfectly  respectful,  ap- 
pearing to  know  her  place  most  thoroughly ;  and 
yet  amongst  the  servants  she  must  be  a  regular 
virago.  Still,  I  feel  relieved  greatly,  disappointed 
though  I  am.  I  am  sure  I  have  to  thank  yo»  for 
the  way  in  which  you  elicited  the  truth  from  Jones, 
and  really  you  deserve  great  credit  for  being  so 
clever." 
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Mrs.  Primworthy  smiled,  with  a  look  of  modest 
satisfaction,  and  replied, — 

u  Why,  ma'am,  when  you  told  me  what  the  cook 
had  said  to  you,  I  suspected  at  once  what  was  the 
matter." 

"  Wei!,  I  say,  I  think  it  was  very  clever  of  vou. 
But  /  am  greatly  to  blame,  for,  do  you  know,  i  en- 
tirely forget  to  make  any  inquiry  respecting  the 
woman's  temper,  so  I  am  just  punished  for  my  own 
stupid  forgetfulness." 

u  Well,  ma'am,  I  don't  know.  You  might  not 
perhaps  have  heard  the  truth,  even  if  you  had  made 
that  inquiry.  You  see,  some  mistresses  makes  it  a 
sort  of  rule  never  to  say  a  single  word  to  harm  a  ser- 
vant that  applies  to  them  for  a  character;  and  I 
know  one  lady,  for  example,  who,  though  she  has 
had  really  all  sorts  in  service,  gives  the  same  char- 
acter to  every  one.  They  are  all  good-tempered,  all 
cleanly,  all  sober,  and  so  on ;  when  I  know,  as  a 
fact,  some  of  them  have  been  quite  different  And 
then,  you  see,  ma'am,  this  woman  is  a  knowing  one ; 
she  never  shows  her  temper  to  you :  moat  likely  her 
former  mistresses  have  found  "her,  like  you  have, 
quite  civil  and  respectful,  though  in  other  kitchens 
she  has  gone  on  as  she  has  in  yours.  It  is  seldom, 
too,  we  can  get  servants  to  speak  out  of  one  another. 
I  assure  you.  ma'am,  they  11  leave  a  good  place 
sooner.  I  don't  know  when  I  *ve  heard  one  speak 
out  like  that  footman  of  yours  did :  and  it  is  a  great 

Eity  they  don't;  for  bow  are  you  or  I  to  know. — 
ow  'a  any  one  to  know, —  the  real  characters,  when 
there 's  an  agreement  like  to  keep  the  truth  back 
from  us  V  1  suppose,  ma'am,  you  intend  giving  the 
cook  notice  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  shall,"  replied  the  lady.  "  I  shall  hurry 
home  and  give  her  warning  at  once ;  and  I  do  hope, 
by  doing  so,  I  shall  get  my  other  servants  to  stop  on. 
Do  you  think  they  will,  Mrs.  Primworthy  ?  " 

u  Really,  ma'am,  I  hope  they  may,  but  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say.  Servants  has  got  such  queer 
obstinate  notions  sometimes.  But  I  think  if  you 
can  send  the  cook  away,  without  letting  her  fancy 
any  one  has  been  telling  of  her,  it  is  the  best  thing 
you  can  do,  ma'am." 

'*  Good  morning,  then,  Mrs.  Primworthy :  I  must 
hurry  home.  1  shall  call  again  to-morrow ;  for  in 
any  case  you  will  have  to  help  me.  I  only  trust  that 
it  may  be  one  servant,  and  not  five,  that  I  shall  re- 
quire you  to  find  for  me." 

The  lady  now  re-entered  her  carriage,  and  the 
footman  closed  the  door  after  her.  Before,  however, 
driving  away,  she  seemed  to  have  remembered  some- 
thing more,  for  Jones  was  sent  back  with  a  message 
relative  to  the  hour  of  the  morrow's  visit ;  having 
delivered  which,  the  man  seized  the  opportunity  of 
adding  just  a  word,  as  if  in  self-vindication  :  — 

"  You  see,  mum,  we  never  likes  tellin'  on  one  an- 
other ;  but  when  a  woman  like  that  cook  do  forget 
herself,  and  come  to  treat  her  fellow-servants  as  if 
they  were  all  her  inferiors,  why  then,  I  don't  think 
the  likes  of  her  don't  deserves  no  consideration,  but 
only  to  be  treated  accordin'." 

"  Quite  right,  Jones ;  you  need  never  mind  tell- 
Lngthe  real  truth  in  such  a  case  as  that." 

There  was  now  a  short  pause  ;  Mrs.  Primworthy 
taking  advantage  of  the  vacant  interval  to  put  on 
her  spectacles  and  cast  her  eye  through  a  handful  of 
papers  which  she  drew  from  her  desk.  Thinks  I  to 
myself,  as  I  mused  over  the  interview  just  concluded, 
such,  I  dare  say,  is  but  a  revelation  of  what  takes 
place  frequently  io  a  kitchen,  without  ever  reaching 
the  ear  of  master  or  mistress.   Probably  many  a 


mysterious  warning,  which  has  sorely  perplexed  the 
head  of  an  establishment,  is  traceable  to  some  such 
cause  as  that  just  divulged.  While  other  reasons 
are  alleged,  the  truth  is  that  there  is  some  cross- 
grained,  cantankerous  spirit  below  stairs,  who  em- 
bitters kitchen  life  to  one,  if  not  more  of  it*  oc- 
cupants, till  further  endurance  of  it  becomes  unbear- 
able. 

I  was  about  to  resume  my  newspaper,  when  a  sec- 
ond lady  stepped  in  by  appointment,  like  myself,  to 
meet  a  young  woman  who,  fortunately  for  her,  was 
already  awaiting  her  arrival  in  another  "  Salle 
d'Attente,"  and  had  only  to  be  summoned.  One 
glance  at  the  lady  convinced  me  that,  although  she 
might  be  mistress  of  an  establishment,  she  was  not 
blest  with  a  family.  That  somewhat  antiquated 
bonnet ;  that  rather  short,  adhesive  skirt,  which  evi- 
dently gave  shelter  to  no  crinoline,  and  that  quaint- 
ly-pinned shawl,  all  conspired  to  bespeak  unmistak- 
ably the  old  maid.  She  spoke  deliberately,  yet 
somewhat  determinedly ;  her  features  seemed  to 
take  no  interest  in  the  remarks  that  escaped  her, 
appearing  incapable  of  evincing  pleasure,  pain,  or 
animation. 

"  You  see,"  she  began,  with  a  slowness  bordering 
on  solemnity,  that  would  almost  justify  the  following 
specimen  of  punctuation,  "  Mrs.  Primworthy  ;  I  re- 
quire, a  person,  of  more  than  ordinary,  respectabili- 
ty. Situated,  as  I  am ;  and  there  being  only 
females,  in  my  house ;  it  is  necessary  to  avoid,  the 
slightest  cause,  for  scandal ;  or  even,  remark.  You 
know  ;  I  keep,  but  the  two.  I  require  them,  to  be  as 
correct,  as  myself,  in  every  way." 

"  Of  course,  ma'am ;  naturally  you  do,"  replied 
the  ever  coinciding  Mrs.  Primworthy,  probably 
thinking  all  the  whde  she  did  not  see  why  respect- 
able attendants  were  more  indispensable  in  the  case 
of  this  unprotected  female  than  with  anybody  else, 
and  adding,  "  Perhaps  you  11  allow  me  to  call  the 
young  woman,  as  she  is  waiting,  and  then  you  can 
speak  to  her  yourself." 

The  summons  resulted  in  the  entree  of  a  good- 
looking  girl  of  about  two-and-twenty ;  well,  but  cer- 
tainly not  gayly  dressed,  whose  bright  eyes  and 
animated  look  presented  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
un  impassioned  aspect  of  her  possible  future  mistress. 
Scarcely  possible,  too,  thought  I ;  surely  this  cau- 
tious maiden  lady  seeks  something  far  more  demure 
than  this  damsel.  The  girl  having  dropped  a  pro- 
pitiatory courtesy,  the  lady  commenced  as  follows, 
each  word  weighed  with  consistent  deliberation  :  — 

"  You  have  been  in  service  before,  I  understand  ?  " 

41  Yes  ma'am ;  I  was  housemaid  and  parlor-maid 
at  my  last  place." 

"  What  sort  of  place  was  it  ?  —  a  quiet  place  ?  " 

"O  yes,  ma'am;  'twas  a  very  quiet  place,  and 
very  little  company." 

"  Did  they  keep  any  men-servants  there  ?  "  A 
decided  stress  upon  that  awful  word  of  three  letters 
being  perceptible. 

"  No,  ma'am,  they  did  n't  keep  no  man-servants. 
They  had  used  to  keep  a  footman  afore  I  come,  but 
as  I  could  wait  at  table,  master  said  as  he  should  n't 
want  a  man  no  more." 

"  And  did  you  and  the  cook  do  all  the  work  of 
the  house '( " 

"  Not  quite  all,  we  did  n't,  ma'am.  There  was, 
besides  us  two,  a  boy  as  used  to  clean  the  boots  and 
knives,  and  run  of  a  errand,  and  sometimes  help 
wait  at  table." 

"O,  indeed!  there  was  a  boy,  was  there  ?  — 
and  pray  what  age  was  the  boy  ?  " 
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"  Well,  ma'am,  I  think  he  said  as  be  was  just 
tamed  sixteen." 

"  As  much  as  that  ?  Was  he  a  big  boy  or  a  little 
boy  V  because,  too  know,  some  boys  at  sixteen  are 
almost  men,  and  quite  as  objectionable." 

At  this  the  girt  could  not  suppress  a  smile,  nor 
could  I :  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  however,  she 
replied,  — 

"  Why,  he  wasn't  very  big  nor  yet  very  little, 
but  I  never  knowed  as  there  was  ever  anything 
against  the  boy." 

Despairing,  I  conclude,  of  eliciting  further  infor- 
mation touching  this  interesting  youth  of  sixteen, 
the  lady  who,  I  noticed,  bad  been  scrutinizing  the 
young  woman's  attire  from  bead  to  foot,  next  went 
into  the  matter  of  dress,  on  which  subject  she  ap- 
peared to  hold  decided  views. 

44  Jn  case  of  your  entering  my  service,  I  must  tell 
you  I  should  require  you  to  dress  very  simply. 

41  O  yes,  ma'am,  certainly.    I 've  always 
'customed  to  dress  plain." 

44  Yes,  but,"  resumed  the  lady, "  1  cannot  say  I 
consider  your  dress  to-day  at  all  suited  to  a  ser- 
vant." 

As  I  glanced  at  the  girl's  clothing,  I  confess  I 
could  discover  nothing  with  which  even  a  fastidious 
mistress  coold  find  fault.  The  bonnet  certainly 
was  trimmed  with  broad  green  ribbon  and  the  gown, 
a  clean  print,  appeared  to  owe  its  expansion  to  one 
of  those  contrivances  held  evidently  in  virtuous  hor- 
ror bv  her  punctilious  criticiser. 

44  \  ou  may  depend  upon  it,"  she  continued, 44  it  is 
very  much  more  becoming  that  the  dress  of  a  fe- 
male should  sit  close  to  her  person  than  that  it 
should  be  spread  out  away  from  it  in  that  manner." 

1  wondered  at  the  moment  in  what  sense  the  word 
44  becoming  "  was  to  be  taken,  whether  the  estimable 
lady  was  under  the  impression  that  a  skirt  which 
sat  as  hers  did  tended  most  to  show  the  figure  to 
advantage.  Some  further  allusion,  however,  which 
she  made  relative  to  the  proverbial  unsuitableness 
of  crinoline  for  going  up  stairs  soon  convinced  me 
that  her  objection  to  the  article  arose  solely  from 
her  notions  of  propriety. 

After  somo  further  observations  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  in  which  she  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of 
the  girl's  doing  her  work  properly  while  encumbered 
with  the  appendage  in  question,  the  latter  yielded 
so  far  as  to  consent  to  lay  it  aside  and  appear  sleek 
and  slim  during  working  hours.  This  point  gained, 
the  lady  next  inquired,  — 

44  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a 
cap?" 

44  Yes,  ma'am,  I 've  always  been  used  to  wear  a 

cap." 

4«  I  wonder  whether  it  is  what  I  should  call  a  cap. 
Pome  servants  of  mine  have  tohl  me  before  I  en- 
gaged them  that  they  wore  caps,  but  on  coining  to 
me  they  have  had  nothing  on  their  heads  but  a  tiny 
bit  of  not  which  you  could  not  even  see  unloss  you 
stood  behind  them.  Before  engaging  you,  I  think  I 
should  like  to  see  one  of  your  caps." 

4*  Very  well,  ma'am." 

44  You  tell  me  you  have  been  accustomed  to  open 
the  door.  I  hope  your  manner  to  visitors  is  respect- 
ful and  modest,  especially  when  a  gentleman  calls. 
I  have  not  many  gentlemen  visitors,  but  you  know, 
to  a  gentleman  you  cannot  be  too  guarded  and  re- 
served in  yoor  manner.  Never  say  a  word  more 
than  you  can  help,  and  never  be  seen  to  smile  or 
look  pleased  as  some  servants  do." 

The  next  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  lady  had 


reference  to  her  leaving  her  last  place,  —  the  reason 
why.  To  which  the  girl  with,  as  I  thought,  great 
eandor  gave  an  answer  wellnigb  fatal  to  her  pres- 
ent prospect  of  engagement. 

44  Well,  ma'am,  missus  always  said  she  was  quit* 
satisfied  with  the  way  I  did  my  work,  and  I  should 
n't  have  had  to  leave  only  she  thought  as  I  had  an 
acquaintance." 

44  A  what  ?  " 

44  An  acquaintance,  ma'am." 

«  An  acquaintance ! "  exclaimed  the  maiden  lady, 
her  hitherto  inflexible  features  being  for  the  first 
time  summoned  to  participate  in  the  horrified 
amazement  with  which  the  disclosure  was  received, 
— 44  an  acquaintance !  O,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
yon  should  have  had  notice.  I  would  never  keep  a 
servant  in  my  house  who  was  capable  of  such  an  im- 
propriety. A  place  soon  loses  its  name  for  respect- 
ability if  acquaintances  are  tolerated." 

44  But,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  repUed  the  young 
woman,  44  it  was  n't  true,  only  missus  suspected 
so. 

44  Ah !  but  I  should  be  afraid  she  had  some  ground 
for  her  suspicion.  Servants  are  so  foolish.  They 
require  bo  much  watching  to  keep  them  proper  and 
respectable  that  it  causes  ladies  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  anxiety.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I 
fail  to  look  after  mine.  Even  on  the  Sunday,  when 
they  must  of  course  go  to  church,  I  keep  them  with- 
in my  own  observation.  I  always  make  them  walk 
close  behind  me  and  sit  near  my  pew  where  I  can 
see  them,  so  that  no  one  can  even  speak  to  them 
without  my  being  aware  of  it;  besides  that,  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  see  all  the  letters  that  iny  ser- 
vants receive,  so  as  to  prevent  anything  like  an  im- 
proper correspondence." 

On  the  disclosure  of  so  complete  a  system  of 
espionage  the  idea  seemed  to  occur  to  the  young 
woman  that  the  situation  might  not  bo  quite  so  de- 
sirable as  she  had  supposed,  and  for  the  first  time 
there  were  symptoms  of  non-acquiescence  in  the 
lady's  uiodo  of  dealing  with  her  domestics ;  so  she 
replied,  still  quite  respectfully, — 

41  Please,  ma'am,  I  ve  always  been  used  to  have 
an  hour  or  two  to  myself  of  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  I  ain't  never  been  'customed  to  show  anybody 
the  letters  as  I  gets." 

44  Well,  I  could  not  alter  my  rules  for  any  ser- 
vant. I  only  act  in  accordance  with  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  my  duty.  If  you  think  my  ways  too 
strict,  you  had  better  not  think  of  my  plaoe." 

There  was  a  few  moments'  pause,  during  which 
the  girl  looked  down,  as  if  to  collect  from  off  the 
floor  Iter  thoughts  or  words  wherein  to  express  them, 
the  result  being,  as  I  quite  aaticqiatcd,  her  final  an- 
swer. 

44 1 'm  'most  afeard,  ma'am,  I  should  n't  give  you 
satisfaction." 

An  exchange  of  44  good  mornings "  now  termi- 
nated this  interesting  though  abortive  interview ; 
and  Mrs.  Primworthy  and  the  lady  being  left  in  sole 
occupation  of  the  office,  the  latter  recommenced. 

44 1  scarcely  thought  that  person  would  answer  for 
me  when  she  came  into  your  office.  She  is  evident- 
ly fond  of  dress,  and  altogether  there  was  a  style 
about  her  that  I  do  not  like  in  a  servant." 

44  Well,  ma'Hiu,"  replied  Mrs.  Prim  worthy,  41  as 
regards  the  matter  of  dress,  why  yen  see,  ma'am, 
servants  is  apt  to  get  a  bit  dressy  now-a-days,  ami 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  ma'am,  I  should  n't  really  have 
considered  that  girl  at  all  gayly  dre*»ed  a«  the  times 
go.   Things  is  a  good  deal  changed  now  in  compar- 
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iron  as  they  used  to  be,  and  the  fiict  is,  you  can't 
get  servants  to  dress  themselves  the  same  as  they 
did  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  with  large  caps  tied 
under  the  chin,  and  bonnets  with  scarcely  any  rib- 
bon, and  short  skimpy  skirts,  and  such  like.  The 
times  is  altered,  and  we  sha'n't  have  servants  the 
same  as  they  used  to  be  never  again  no  more.  Be- 
sides, ma'am,  mistresses  is  so  different.  I  know 
some  that  takes  a  sort  of  pride  in  the  appearance  of 
their  servants,  and  would  n't  have  them  dressed  in 
the  old-fashioned  style  on  no  account  whatever." 

44  How  strange  that  does  seem !  Perhaps  you  had 
better  try  and  Gnd  me  a  more  elderly  person. 
Have  you  any  one  on  your  list  at  present  who  you 
think  would  suit  me  V  " 

44  No,  ma'am,  not  at  present,  I 'm  sorry  to  say,  no 
one  at  ail ;  and  I 'm  really  afraid  I  shall  have  some 
difficulty  in  meeting  with  the  kind  of  person  you 
require." 

44  So  I  should  fancy,"  soliloquized  I,  as  on  the  de- 
parture of  this  model  mistress  I  indulged  in  specu- 
lations as  to  whence  the  good  lady  bad  derived  her 
notions  of 44  domestic  "  treatment ;  whether  she  had 
herself  in  earlier  years  been  subjected  to  anything 
correspondent  in  the  way  of  supervision  and  re- 
straint, and  whether,  if  so,  how  it  had  answered  in 
her  own  case.  Whether,  for  example,  pains  had 
been  taken  to  impress  upon  her  youthful  mind  the 
impropriety  of  possessing  an  "  acquaintance,"  and 
all  such  objectionable  superfluities  had  been  judi- 
ciously kept  aloof.  Who  knows  but  what  her  pres- 
ent freedom  from  marital  encumbrance  may  be  due 
to  the  successful  adoption  of  this  system?  She 
may  perhaps  owe  her  state  of  blissful  celibacy  to 
tbe  praiseworthy  intervention  of  parents  or  others 
who  checked  every  tendency  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance, and,  thanks  to  their  efforts,  life  remains 
to  her  one  continued  game  of  solitaire.  But  be  it 
even  so,  I  began  to  have  my  doubts  whether  the 
plan  on  which  this  respected  lady  acted  was  the 
right  one.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  see  the  pro- 
priety of  treating  servants  like  young  school-girls, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  practicable  impossibility  of 
doing  so.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  nuisance  to  know 
that  one  or,  more  young  men  are  hovering  over  an 
equal  number  of  your  female  attendants,  and  a  still 
greater  one  when,  on  the  ripening  of  the  acquaint- 
ance into  something  more,  a  good  servant  like 
Betsy  takes  herself  off  44  for  better  for  worse,"  leav- 
ing you  as  good  as  cookless  or  nurseless  or  housc- 
maidles*;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  alter 
such  painful  experience,  the  mistress  of  a  house 
should  insert  a  clause  in  her  resolutions  prohibiting 
henceforth  all  followers ;  but  this  does  not  answer, 
nor  ever  will  while  the  law  of  nature  continues 
against  it;  and  so  singular  am  I,  that  I  now  prefer 
engaging  a  servant  who  has  a  respectable  well-de- 
fined Joseph  on  the  horizon  with  whom  she  is  per- 
mitted to  *•  keep  company  "  at  intervals,  rather  than 
a  young  woman  who  I  know,  will  be  on  the  watch 
to  take  in  tow  the  first  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry,  — 
perhaps  all  three,  whom  she  may  succeed  in  signal- 
izing. 

But  the  time  was  passing,  and  mv  young  woman 
had  not  come.  Weary  of  waiting,  1  rose  to  dejmrt, 
when  Mrs.  Frimworthy,  knowing!  had  come  some 
distance,  prevailed  upon  me  to  44  wait  a  little  lon- 
ger." I  was  about  to  speak  to  her  about  the  person 
whom  the  maiden  lady  bad  sent  adrift,  and  who,  I 
thought,  might  have  suited  me,  when  she  was  again 
summoned  back  to  her  office.  A  young  man  with 
light  hair  and  fair  complexion  about  five-and-twen- 


ty,  well  got-up  in  a  suit  of  light-colored  garments, 
and  an  Albert  chain  dangling  gracefully  from  a 
buttonhole,  had  come  to  transact  business  with  the 
accommodating  Mrs.  Priraworthy.  He  has  come  in 
quest  of  a  valet  de  chamhre,  was  my  conclusion  ;  or, 
may  be,  he  is  a  married  man,  and  is  deputed  by 
his  wife  to  negotiate  for  some  female  servant  or 
other.  It  was  then  with  unfeigned  surprise  that  I 
heard  Mrs.  Primworthy  address  him  familiarly  as 
44  Thomas,"  inquiring  interestedly,  at  the  same  time, 
after  bis  parents  and  family.  Greater  still  was  my 
amazemertt  when,  on  proceeding  to  business,  I  heard 
the  question  asked  him,  u  What  made  yon  leave 
your  last  situation  ?  "  Yes  indeed,  however  hard  to 
credit  it,  this  was  a  footman  out  of  place  !  He  had 
come  to  see  if  Mrs,  Primworthy  could  find  him 
another  berth. 

44  Why  did  I  leave  my  last  situation  ?  "  be  an- 
swered, echoing  Mrs.  Primworthy's  question, 44 1  left 
it  because  my  feelings  would  not  allow  me  to  remain 
any  longer;  and  when  you  bear  all  particulars, 
you  It  only  wonder  how  I  put  up  with  it  so  long." 

44  Indeed,  Thomas.  I 'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  Let 
me  see,  —  you  was  only  there  four  months,  —  was 
not  that  all  V  " 

44  Six  months,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  such  a  six  months 
as  I  hope  never  to  pass  in  any  other  situation,  and 
1 11  take  care  I  don't  if  I  can  help  it  Why,  they 
don't  know  how  to  treat  a  respectable  man;  and 
then,  the  things  I  was  expected  to  do  there,  it  brings 
up  all  my  indignation  to  think  of  them.  First  of 
all,  I  was  n't  even  given  a  room  to  myself,  but  was 
forced  to  share  a  bedroom  with  the  groom,  a  common 
fellow  who  used  to  snore  so  loud  I  had  to  lie  awake 
for  hours  listening  to  him.  To  think  of  this,  after 
what  I  had  been  accustomed  to !  and  then,  this  low 
chap,  he  knew  so  little  of  his  place,  anil  all  that  was 
due  to  me,  that  he  refused  to  clean  my  boots  the 
very  first  morning  after  I  came,  saying  I  was  just  as 
much  a  servant  as  he  was  :  so  that  I  had  actually  to 
do  my  own  boot-cleaning  during  the  whole  of  those 
blessed  six  months." 

44  Well  but,  Thomas.  I  don't  think  such  little  an- 
noyances as  those,  sufficient  cause  for  leaving  a  good 
situation." 

44  You  would  n't  call  it  a  good  situation  if  you 
knew  all  the  rest  I  had  to  put  up  with.  A  good  situa- 
tion indeed  !  That  is  just  what  I  was  told  it  was 
before  I  went  there.  I  expected  they  were  good 
stylish  sort  of  people,  who  knew  what  a  man  in  my 
position  would,  and  what  he  would  not  stand.  Such 
unfashionable  hours,  too,  as  they  kept  I  never  beard 
of  before  !  If  they  did  n't  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  then  expect  me  to  be  nil  dressed  and  ready  to 
attend  table  at  such  a  time  of  day  03  that.  Of 
course  I  told  them  at  once  I  could  n't  do  it ;  they 
must  get  the  parlor  maid  to  wait  at  breakfast,  and 
answer  the  bells,  too,  and  not  expect  me  anywhere 
up  stairs  till  after  twelve  o'clock." 

44  That  was  making  rather  bold,  T  think,  Thomas. 
You  '11  find  very  few  places  indeed  where  you  '11  be 
left  to  yourself  "till  twelve  in  the  day." 

44  Well,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  that  is  my  resolution, 
and  I  intend  keeping  to  it.  They  required  nothing 
more  at  my  former  situation,  because  they  knew 
better  what  a  man  like  me  was  entitled  to.  But 
there  was  lots  of  other  things  they  wanted  mr  to 
submit  to.  When  I  engaged  for  the  place,  it  was 
understood  that  I  should  have  a  suit  of  clothes  at 
the  end  of  every  six  months,  making  two  suits  in  the 
year;  but  after  I  had  been  there  about  two  months, 
the  genUeman  sends  for  me  and  says  he,  41  Thomas, 
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there  are  two  suits  of  clothes  of  mine  on  the  drawers 
in  ray  drawing-room  which  you  can  have ;  they  are 
not  at  all  worn  out ;  take  and  get  them  altered  to 
fit  you  as  they  are  well  worth  it."  I  felt  my  pride 
hurt  at  this,  and  no  wonder,  mj  says  I  to  him,  44  No, 
sir,  I 'm  much  obliged  to  you,  I  don't  wear  other 
people's  cast-off  clothing,  but  I  don't  mind  carrying 
them  down  stairs  and  giving  them  to  Bill  the  groom. 
I  dare  say  they  will  be  useful  to  him,  and  perhaps 
he  won't  mind  wearing  them  as  they  are  without 

even  altering ! "    And  what  do  you  think  Mr.  

says  to  me  because  I  mentioned  this  about  Bill  and 
the  old  clothes  V  Why,  he  calls  me  an  insolent  fel- 
low, and  tells  me  to  be  off  down  stairs.  So,  when 
my  time  was  up,  at  the  end  of  the  six  months,  I  re- 
ceived my  wages  right  enough,  and  quite  naturally 
I  looked  for  the  suit  of  clothes  according  to  agree- 
ment; thinking  bow  nice  it  would  be  for  me  to  nave 
some  good  new  things  to  come  away  with,  when 
Mr.   turns  and  begins  abusing  me  like  any- 
thing, saying  he  had  done  more  than  ever  be  was 
bound  to  do  in  offering  me  those  old  things  *of  his, 
so  I  bhould  n't  get  anything  more  out  of  him,  and  it 
was  no  use  for  me  trying  to.  If  that  was  n't  be- 
having shabby  !" 

44  I  think,  Thomas,"  interposed  Mrs.  Frimworthy, 
"you  was  wrong  in  refusing  the  clothes.  Perhaps 
if  it  was  not  specified  that  the  clothes  should  be  new 

ones,  Mr.  considered  he  was  acting  up  to  the 

terms  he  engaged  you  on  in  offering  you  what  he 

did.    I  know  Mr.  has  always  been  represented 

to  me  as  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  the  last  young 
man  as  was  there  said  it  was  a  nice  comfortable 
place  and  he  was  sorry  to  leave.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Thomas,  I 'm  afraid  you  was  a  little  bit  spoiled, 
as  the  saying  is,  at  the  place  where  you  was  be- 
fore." 

44  Well,  you  do  astonish  me  to  think  bow  any 
man  of  proper  feelings  could  call  that  a  comfortable 
place ;  but  it  showed  the  sort  of  men  they  had  be- 
fore me  when  they  had  actually  been  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  the  coals  up  stairs.  They  tried  this  on 
with  me  when  first  I  came,  expecting  I  was  going 
to  carry  two  or  three  great  scuttlefuls  of  coals  a  day 
all  the  way  from  the  coal-cellar  up  to  the  drawing- 
rooin.  But,  as  I  told  them,  my  hands  are  not  made 
for  that  sort  of  work,  and  what 's  more,  I  understood 
ray  place  much  too  well  to  submit  to  it  if  they  had 
been.  I  never  made  any  objection  to  lift,  the  coals 
on  to  the  fire  when  the  coal-box  stood  ready  beside 
the  chimney-piece,  so  as  to  save  the  ladies  the  trou- 
ble ;  and  as  I  was  anxious  to  be  accommodating,  I 
told  them  if  they  would  get  a  sort  of  coal-cupboard 
built  on  the  landing  outside  the  drawing-room  door, 

as  Lady  did,  to  hold  two  or  three  days'  coal,  I 

should  n't  even  make  a  difficulty  about  filling  the 
coal-box  from  there ;  but  as  to  carrying  the  coal-box 
up  stairs,  I  should  n't  do  it." 

44  And  did  they  actually  let  you  off  carrying  the 
coals  ?  "  inquired  the  astonished  Mrs.  Primworthy, 
becoming,  like  myself,  more  and  more  amazed  at 
Thomas's  presumption.  44  If  they  did,  I  think  vou 
were  treated  with  great  indulgence  there  alto- 
gether." 

44  Indulgence !  "  exclaimed  the  man, 41  don't  speak 
of  indulgence  in  that  house.  I  might  as  well  have 
gone  for  six  months  to  jail  at  once  for  all  the  in- 
dulgence that  was  allowed  us  there.  Of  course,  a 
man  like  me  when  he  has  done  his  work,  likes  to 
spend  his  evenings  now  and  then  with  his  friends  or 
at  his  club.  But  never  could  I  get  out  of  a  night 
without  first  asking  leave,  and  then  it  was  always, 


44  What  do  you  want  to  go  out  for,  Thomas  ?  "  or 
44  Where  do  you  want  to  go  to,  Thomas  ?  "  or  44  How 
long  shall  you  be  gone,  Thomas?  "  making  me  feel 
more  like  as  if  I  was  a  ticket-of-leave  man  than  a 
man  bearing  the  respectable  character  that  I  did. 
And  would  you  believe,  though  I  offered  to  put  a 
lock  on  the  back  door  and  stand  the  expense  my- 
self, so  as  I  might  come  in  any  hour  of  the  night 
without  disturbing  the  family,  the  gentleman  he 
would  n't  allow  it,  saying  he  wondered  only  however 
I  could  ask  such  a  thing.  That  does  n't  much  look 
like  indulgence,  I  should  say,  should  you  ?  " 

44  As  to  the  matter  of  going  out  at  nights. 
Thomas,"  replied  Mrs.  Primworthy,  44 1  know  of 
many  places  where  that  is  not  allowed  for  a  habit, 
and  yet  the  master  and  mistress,  I  should  say,  quite 
as  indulgent  as  need  be.  But  now,  what  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  for  you  ?  because,  you  see,  here  is 
some  one  else  come  to  do  business  with  me  and  I 
dare  say  her  time  is  precious,  the  same  as  mine  is." 

44  Why,  what  I  want  is  a  regular  first-class  situa- 
tion ;  and  I  think  a  butler's  place  the  one  to  suit  me 
best,  because  people  always  treat  a  butler  with  great- 
er respect  ana  consideration  than  they  do  a  footman. 
It  seems  to  me  a  butler  holds  a  situation  sort  of 
half  way  in  a  family  between  the  parlor  and  the 
kitchen.  He  is  not  exactly  master  nor  he  is  n't  look- 
ed upon  quite  like  a  servant;  and  then,  too,  his 
having  charge  of  the  wine,  and  the  silver  and  such- 
like things,  of  itself  makes  his  place  of  importance ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  it  is  not 
every  one  that  is  qualified  for  it,  but  after  the  expe- 
rience I  have  had  —  " 

Thomas  was  not  permitted  to  finish  the  proclama- 
tion of  his  competency  for  the  office  newly  aspired 
to,  Mrs.  Primworthy  making  so  manifest  a  transfer 
of  her  attention  to  the  new  arrival  that  he  made  his 
bow,  signifying  at  the  same  time  his  intention  of 
calling  again  in  a  day  or  two.  What  was  effected 
at  the  threatened  interview  I  did  not  learn,  but  I 
remember  thinking  at  the  time,  had  I  been  Mrs. 
Primworthy,  I  should  be  somewhat  cautious  about 
helping  this  airified  gentleman  into  a  first-clase 
family,  even  in  the  new  form  of  butler.  Curiosity 
tempted  me  to  ask  the  woman  something  about 
him,  when  she  told  me  she  had  known  him  for 
years ;  that  he  had  been  taken  by  the  hand  out  of  a 
hovel  by  some  one  or  other  who  had  given  him  a 
decent  education  and  provided  him  with  two  or 
three  successive  situations.  Till  lately,  none  knew 
bis  place  better  than  did  Thomas,  but  he  had 

recently  held  a  situation  at  a  Lady  's,  who 

had,  in  fact,  as  Mrs.  Primworthy  expressed  it,  com- 
pletely spoiled  him.  This  lady,  under  the  by  no 
means  rare  delusion  that  she  Lad  got  a  treasure, 
was  persuaded  that  she  could  not  do  enough  for 
Thomas  nor  require  too  litUe  from  him,  coupled 
with  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  awful ness  of  the 
calamity,  should  Thomas  ever  leave  her.  Under 
the  combined  influence  of  these  joint  impressions,  it 
was  no  wonder  if  Thomas's  indulgences  increased 
both  in  number  and  in  magnitude.  What  he  liked 
he  did,  and  what  he  liked  not  he  left  alone  or  did 
by  deputy,  till  it  had  grown  hard  to  define  exactly 
the  nature  of  the  position  which  he  held  in  this 

Lady  's  establishment ;  and  there,  no  doubt,  it 

was  he  had  conceived  the  happy  notion  of  a  neutral 
office  between  up  stairs  rule  and  down  stairs  ser- 
vitude for  which  he  deemed  himself  so  admirably 

suited.    But  in  an  evil  day  for  him.  Lady  took 

ill  and  died,  died  most  unexpectedly.  Poor  Thom- 
as, of  course,  participated  in  the  general  disper- 
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sion  of  her  retinae  that  ensued,  winding  up  in  the 

service  of  this  Mr.  ,  six  months'  experience  of 

which  had  quite  satisfied  him. 

It  was  now  my  turn,  the  last  comer  already  al- 
luded to  being  the  individual  whom  I  was  expect- 
ing and  whose  appearance  was  verily  a  relief  to 
me ;  for  although  I  confess  to  have  been  somewhat 
entertained  by  much  I  had  been  fain  to  listen  to,  I, 
in  truth,  desired  to  hear  no  more.  My  own  busi- 
ness was  of  a  very  ordinary  nature  and  speedily 
concluded.  Had  anything  passed  worth  jotting 
down,  it  should  have  been  recorded  for  the  benefit 
of  the  reader;  but  I  refrain  from  inflicting  the  re- 
cital of  my  commonplace  transaction  upon  others 
who,  like  myself,  have  probably  had  enough  of  the 
subject. 

My  admission  behind  the  scenes,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  went,  I  think,  to  strengthen  the  notions  1  had 
already  held  as  to  the  correct  mode  of  dealing  with 
domestic  servants.  I  had  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  there  were  two  errors  to  guard 
against  if  you  desire  to  be  satisfactorily  served. 
One  is,  the  mistake  of  being  over  strict,  and  the 
other  that  of  being  too  indulgent.  To  steer  evenly 
a  midway  course  between  these  two  very  common 
tendencies,  while  it^  forms  one  of  the  secret*  of  suc- 
cessful managment,  is  an  art  of  which  few  are  mas- 
ter. And  a  third  notion  of  mine  is  this,  —  that  for 
the  kitchen,  the  happiest  and  most  successful  form 
of  government  is  the  republican.  If  cook  be  presi- 
dent, let  her  be  nothing  more.  A  monarchy  be- 
low stairs  never  answers.  If  cook  is  permitted 
to  wield  the  reins,  she  will  very  soon  assume  the 
whip,  and  the  community  will  be  subject  to  period- 
ical disruption.  Being  already  prepossessed  with 
the  correctness  of  my  theory,  T  came  away  with  ex- 
isting impressions  deepened  by  what  I  was  con- 
strained to  hear  during  my  half-hour's  detention  in 
the  Servants'  Registry. 

HANNAH  LIGHTFOOT. 

Of  the  endless  series  of  scandals  about  the  reign- 
ing house  of  Great  Britain,  circulated  by  historians, 
memoir-writers,  gossips,  and  liars,  only  one  has  had 
a  long  and,  so  to  speak,  an  interesting  life,  and  that 
is  the  story  of  Hannah  Lightfoot,  the  "Fair 
Quaker."  The  mass  of  people  who  do  not  read 
history  have  forgotten  George  II.'s  full-fleshed  mis- 
tresses, and  the  preposterous  accusations  which  for 
years  were  levelled  at  almost  all  the  children  of 
George  III.  Only  Brighton  remembers  clearly  or 
cares  to  recall  the  brutalities  of  George  IV.,  and 
five  sixths  of  the  younger  generation,  if  they  heard 
Mrs.  Jordan's  name,  would  ask  who  she  was.  One 
scandal,  however,  lives.  It  is  forty-seven  years 
since  George  III.  died,  and  there  are  still  thousands 
of  families,  if  the  truth  were  known,  perhaps  tens  of 
thousands  of  families,  who  believe  firmly  that  the 
Farmer  King  married  in  his  boyhood  a  girl  named 
Hannah  Lightfoot,  a  Quaker,  "the  daughter  of  a 
tradesman,  that  she  lived  in  retirement  many  years, 
that  as  no  Royal  Marriage  Act  existed  the  marriage 
with  Queen  Charlotte  was  null,  and  that  the  entire 
royal  family  is  illegitimate.  A  still  larger  number, 
though  rejecting  this  version  as  a  little  too  absurd 
for  credence,  believe  that  Hannah  Lightfoot  was  a 
real  person,  that  she  was  George  III.'s  only  irregu- 
lar love,  and  that  the  children  are  still  scattered 
about  the  world,  high  in  the  public  service.  A«k 
almost  any  lady,  indeed,  in  England,  old  enough  to 
remember  the  Regency,  and  she  will  tell  you  that 


she  firmly  believes  in  the  legend,  and  that  whether 
there  wa*  a  marriage  or  not,  there  was  44  something 
in  the  story."  The  longevity  of  the  myth  is  not 
perhaps  unnatural.  The  idea  of  King  Cophetua 
and  the  beggar  maid,  that  is,  of  the  equality  pro- 
duced by  love,  is  a  favorite  one  with  all  mankind, 
and  the  English  people  have  been  educated  by  their 
novelists  to  believe  in  secret  marriages,  changed 
children,  suppressed  documents,  and  all  manner  of 
semi-legal,  semi-prurient  rubbish.  Ignorance  is  a 
much  more  diffused  quality,  too,  than  is  usually 
allowed,  or  educated  persons  would  not  imagine,  as 
it  is  quite  clear  from  the  44  Princess  Olive  "  trials 
they  do  imagine,  that  a  succession  confirmed  by  a 
thousand  Acts  of  Parliament  could  be  upset  by  the 
discovery  that  George  III.  was  as  a  minor,  a  libertine, 
or  a  scoundrel  The  determined  eflbrts,  too,  of  a 
single  family,  or  rather  of  a  single  person,  Mrs. 
Serres,  to  prove  some  connection  between  herself 
and  the  royal  family  have  helped  to  keep  the  scan- 
dal alive,  till  at  last  worshipping  loyalists  who  will 
tell  you  that  George  III.  was  the  best  of  men,  will 
also  tell  you  that  the  arrogant  German  who  believed 
in  his  own  divine  right  and  the  sacrcdness  of  royal 
blood,  who  was  at  once  exclusive,  patriotic,  and 
chaste,  risked  the  succession  in  order  to  gratify  a 
momentary  passion,  by  what  he  would  have  consid- 
ered the  ineffable  degradation  of  a  marriage  with  a 
low-born  woman. 

Mr.  Thorns,  the  able  editor  of  that  successful  lit- 
tle farrago  of  learning,  oddities,  absurdities,  and 
shrewdnesses,  Notes  and  Queries,  perhaps  the  one 
weekly  newspaper  which  will  be  consulted  three 
hundred  years  hence,  has  been  trying  very  hard  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  Hannah  Lightfoot  story.  It 
is  nearly  impossible  to  prove  a  negative,  and  quite 
impossible  to  prove  a  negative  about  the  secret  his- 
tory of  Courts,  but  Mr.  Thorns  has  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  violent  presumption  that  the 
story  is  a  delusion,  possibly  based  on  some  intrigue 
carried  on  by  one  of  the  Royal  Family,  but  more 
probably  an  invention  intended  to  back  up  the 
Princess  Olive  case.  It  is  excessively  improbable, 
in  the  first  place,  that  any  such  person  as  Hannah 
Lightfoot  ever  existed.  It  is  quite  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  if  she  existed,  she  was  not  a  Quaker. 
If  she  had  been,  the  Quakers  would  have  known  all 
about  her  family,  her  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion, the  time  when  she  was  44  ruled  out,"  anil  so 
on;  and  they,  we  are  told,  absolutely  reject  the 
story  of  her  existence.  Of  course,  a  girl  not  a  Qua- 
ker'might  have  had  that  nickname,  but  all  the  little 
evidence  relied  on  points  to  the  special  persuasion 
as  the  great  feature  in  the  case,  the  reason,  in  fact, 
why  George  III.  was  compelled  to  go  through  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Then  it  is  remarkable,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  that  during  the  sixty  succeeding  years 
of  the  king's  reign,  during  which  he  was  watched, 
satirized,  reviled,  and  hated  as  no  English  king 
ever  was,  no  whisper  of  the  affair,  no  rumor,  or 
joke,  or  song  about  it  was  ever  heard  of.  Court 
secrets  are  sometimes  well  kept,  but  Court  scandals 
usually  creep  out,  and  every  incident  which  could 
by  possibility  be  made  to  tell  against  George  III. 
wa9  sedulously  hunted  up.  The  mass  of  hostile  me- 
moirs, songs,  stories,  apologies,  and  what  not  alwut 
him  would  fill  a  library,  but  nobody  mentions  Han- 
nah. Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
regularity  of  life,  his  entire  abstinence  from  the 
connections  to  which  the  country  had  been  accus- 
tomed by  his  predecessors,  and  with  which  they 
were  familiarized  bv  his  sons,  annoved  a  verv  con- 
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siderable  class  who  would  hare  been  delighted  to 
believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  in  an  early  intrigue. 
They  neither  believed  nor  affected  belief,  and  the 
fact  that  they  did  not,  though  only  a  negative 
proof,  (peaks  to  us  volumes.  Then  we  have  his 
own  positive  statement  to  the  contrary.  The  King, 
of  course,  knew  nothing  of  any  story  about  a  Qua- 
ker, even  if  it  were  in  circulation,  which  we  entire- 
ly disbelieve,  but  on  August  28th,  1781,  His  Majes- 
tv  wrote  to  Lord  North  lamenting  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  connection  with  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  ac- 
treas  and  stating  that  he  had  authorized  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hothain  to  buy  his  son's  letters  to  her  for 
£  5,000.  He  writes  in  genuine  sorrow  and  annoy- 
ance, and  ends  his  letter  with  the  following  perfect- 
ly unnecessary  statement :  "  I  am  happy  at  being 
able  to  say  that  I  never  was  personally  engaged  in 
such  a  transaction,  which,  perhaps,  makes  me  feel 
this  the  stronger."  Few  people  even  now  would 
make  such  an  assertion  unless  it  were  true ;  in  1781 
it  would,  if  publicly  made,  have  brought  on  the 
King  more  ridicule  than  applause,  —  read  the  songs 
about  Pitt,  —  and  it  was  made  to  Lord  North,  who 
would  not  have  cared  one  straw  if  his  master  had 
been  engaged  in  intrigues  all  his  life.  It  was  pal- 
pably a  statement  made  by  the  King  to  explain  to 
Lord  North  why  he  felt  so  keenly  about  an  affair 
which,  as  he  instinctively  apprehended,  would  strike 
the  Premier  as  a  very  ordinary  and  unimportant 
intrigue  ;  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Thorns,  that  it 
ought  to  dispose  at  once  of  the  whole  Lightfoot  ro- 
mance. No  man  with  that  on  his  conscience,  or 
even  in  his  recollection,  would  have  volunteered  to 
a  man  of  the  world  so  perfectly  gratuitous  an  as- 
severation. 

But,  say  the  doubters,  unwilling  to  give  up  their 
legend,  the  King  might  not  consider  his  relation  to 
Hannah  Lightfoot  an  intrigue.  It  was  a  marriage. 
That  view  certninly  does  not  tend  to  improve  the 
King's  moral  character,  for  if  it  were  a  marriage  the 
subsequent  one  was  an  act  of  bigamy,  just  the  kind 
of  crime  which  the  King's  whole  character  forbade, 
which  is  most  at  variance  with  all  that  is  known,  and 
everything  is  known,  of  his  inner  mind.  The  asser- 
tion, be  it  remembered,  is  that  the  King,  then  under 
his  mother's  strict  guardianship,  a  guardianship 
known  to  have  been  watchful  to  espionage,  and  ed- 
ucated to  believe  himself  almost  a  sacred  person, 
married  before  1754,  —  marriages  in  Keith  Chapel 
ceased  then,  —  at  sixteen,  the  daughter  of  a  petty 
tradesman ;  hid  her  up  near  London,  had  several 
children  by  her,  and  then  during  her  lifetime  mar- 
ried again  in  his  own  class.  Surely  some  evidence 
is  required  for  a  romance  intrinsically  so  improbable, 
and  there  is  absolutely  none.  The  "certificates" 
and  the  14  will "  of  "  Hannah  Regina,"  so  often  talked 
of,  have  been  proved  in  court,  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  every  lawyer  capable  of  weighing  evidence, 
to  be  clumsy  forgeries,  und  indeed  the  alleged  facts 
carry  their  own  condemnation.  The  King  might  have 
strong  motives  enough  for  concealing  his  marriage, 
—  pride  of  caste,  for  example,  —  but  what  conceiv- 
able motive  could  "Hannah  Regina"  have  had  for 
leaving  her  children  under  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy. 
Beyond  these  *'  documents "  there  is  absolutely  no 
proof  whatever,  except  an  assertion  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  1824,  that 
Queen  Caroline,  while  on  her  trial  as  an  adulteress, 
believed  Queen  Charlotte  to  have  been  remarried 
at  Kew,  after  the  births  of  George  IV.  and  the  Duke 
of  York.  The  pamphleteer,  it  seems  clear,  knew 
Queen  Caroline  or  her  Court  quite  well,  and  his 


story,  tor  aught  anybody  can  tell,  may  be  strictly 
correct,  but  even  then  it  is  not  evidence.  It  is  foil 
of  inconsistencies,  which  Mr.  Thorns  exposes  ;  bat 
assume  it  to  be  true.  Qu«en  Caroline  was  as  un- 
scrupulous in  her  talk  as  in  her  life,  was  a  radically 
bad  woman  in  all  ways,  was  extremely  ignorant,  — 
she  thought,  according  to  this  very  pamphlet,  that 
the  marriage  with  iin.  Fitzhcrbert  vitiated  her  own, 
—  and  had  lived  years  with  a  drunken  romancer, 
who  used  to  state,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
table,  that  be  himself  had  been  present  at  Waterloo, 
and  who  was  quite  capable,  if  taunted  with  Mrs. 
Fitzbcrbert,  of  declaring  himself  no  worse  than  his 
father.  "  Cramming  "  a  stupid  woman  of  that  kind 
with  an  emotional  story  affecting  all  manner  of  peo- 
ple, discreditable  to  his  lather  and  fatal  to  her  own 
status,  would  have  been  an  amusement  just  suited  to 
the  intellect  of  George  IV.,  who,  moreover,  manu- 
factured stories  very  well.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  real  origin  of  the  whole  story  was  some  of  Queen 
Caroline's  gossip,  based  on  some  mystification  of  her 
husband's,  but  taken  by  her  low-minded  Court  for 
gospel.  Other  evidence,  that  is,  testimony  by  per- 
sons of  credibility,  there  is  none,  for  we  utterly  de- 
cline to  consider  silly  libels  like  the  "  Authentic  Rec- 
ords" published  seventy  years  after  the  facts  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred,  by  a  person  who  gave  no 
evidence  whatever  of  his  or  her  means  of  forming 
an  opinion.  Probably,  as  Mr.  Thorns  believes,  the 
author  was  Mrs.  Olivia  Serres,  but  whoever  the 
writer  was,  he  or  she  was  testifying  to  facts  of  which 
he  could  know  nothing  except  by  hearsay  of  the 
vaguest  kind,  even  though  hearsay  about  the  sayings 
of  a  wandering  Queen.  Circulated  just  when  the 
public  mind  was  most  bitterly  excited  against  the 
Royal  Family,  the  scandal  spread  and  was  believed, 
until  it  became  an  article  of  faith  in  English  house- 
holds, not  to  be  eradicated  even  by  the  persevering 
criticism  and  research  of  Air.  Thorns  and  his  corre- 
spondents, but  it  was  originally,  we  are  convinced, 
a  simple  lie. 


STONE  EDGE. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  —  CltOOMED  WAYS. 

"  Thk  cranberries  arc  ripe,"  said  German  one  day 
to  hit:  sister. 

"  Be  they  ?  "  said  she.  M  Then  I  11  out  and  pick 
some,  and  send  'mn  to  my  aunt  by  Nanny  Elmes." 

Nothing  can  be  more  charming  in  the  rare  fine  days 
of  that  rainy  region  than  the  upland  moors  in  their 
unspoiled  beauty.  In  July  and  August  they  are  a 
gorgeous  carpet  of  flower?,  —  the  dwarf  yellow  furze, 
mixed  with  three  kinds  of  heather  in  their  various 
purple  gradations,  making  a  perfect  sea  of  bloom. 
Growing  among  these  are  rare  vacciniums,  with 
their  lovely  pink  and  white  waxen  bells,  cranber- 
ries, whortleberries,  blueberries,  bilberries;  while 
the  red-leaved  sundew,  cotton-plant,  and  yellow 
asphodel,  mixed  with  wonderful  green  mosses,  cover 
the  wetter  spots.  It  is  a  rich  garden  for  those  who 
care,  and  for  those  who  do  not  there  is  a  fresh,  sort, 
balmy  lightness  in  the  air,  as  if  it  were  too  delicious 
for  Nature  to  give  it  in  common  use  to  her  children, 
and  she  therefore  kept  it  only  for  rare  occasions  and 
places  difficult  of  access.  Cassic  was  out  on  the 
cranlierry  moor  very  early  in  the  next  morning,  and 
as  she  came  and  went  among  the  flowers,  not  with 
any  sentimental  purposes  towards  them,  but  simply 
picking  her  "  berries,"  she  threw  off  her  bonnet,  and 
the  delicate,  bright,  breezy-scented  air  made  her 
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young  blood  light  within  her  heart,  and  she  Bang  to 

herself  as  she  went ;  the  beautiful  fresh  young  face 

looking  even  brighter  than  usual,  for  she  felt  as  if 

all  must  come  right. 

"The  rammer  flower  It  to  the  rammer  «w«et. 
Though  by  Itaelf  it  Urea  aod  dka  unknown," 

save  one  of  the  Shakespeare  sonnets.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  summer  enjoyed  its  human  flower 
also,  for  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  so,  and  it  was  a 
pity,  for  the  sight  was  a  very  fair  one.  She  turned 
borne,  having  filled  her  little  can  and  gathered  mow 
to  pack  the  fruit  in,  picking  a  bilberry  here  and 
there  as  she  went,  and  putting  it  into  ber  mouth  as 
she  smiled  at  the  recollection  of  the  many  scrapes 
which  she  and  German  had  got  into  on  this  part  of 
the  moor,  —  playing  truant  from  work,  their  little 
mouths,  blackened  with  the  stains  of  the  tell-tale 
bilberry,  revealing  their  iniquities,  —  when  in  the 
distance  she  saw  Nanny  Elmes  coming  up  the  green 
lane  leading  to  the  Old  Hall. 

It  was  so  short  a  time  since  the  old  woman  had 
been  with  them,  that  a  cold  chill  of  fear  came  over 
Cassie  that  something  must  have  gone  wrong,  and 
she  hurried  forwards  anxiously. 

"  Your  uncle  sends  ye  word,  my  lass,  that  your 
aunt  ba'  had  a  'plexy  stroke,  and  ye  mun  come 
clown  as  fast  as  mid  be  an  ye  would  see  her  alive. 
1  were  to  ha'  letted  ye  know  last  night,  but  I  were 
so  late,  and  I  darena  come  up  the  lone  moor  by 
night,  for 't  is  a  very  boggety  bit,"*  said  Nanny. 

Cassie  gave  a  little  cry ;  her  flowery  visions 
seemed  to  melt  away  as  under  a  frost,  and  then  her 
conscience  reproached  her  that  her  next  thought 
should  be,  not  of  her  poor  aunt,  but  the  personal 
one  that  if  she  went  to  Youlcliffe  she  might  see  Ro- 
land again. 

Ashford  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  much  "  put 
about "  by  the  news,  and  therefore  as  obstinate  as 
possible.  He  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  declaring 
that  Cassie  should  not  go,  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  to  prevent  her  thinking  him  too  kind.  And 
he  probably  would  have  held  to  it,  but  Nanny 
Elmes  was  an  authority  and  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  She 's  struck  for  death,  and  Cassie  mun  go 
quickly  or  she  '11  never  see  her  again,  (io  and  put 
on  thee  bonnet,  child,"  said  she,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  course,  — which  carried  the  day,  and 
Cassie  set  off  for  Youlcliffe  on  her  sad  errand  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  her  heart. 

Meantime  Joshua,  the  shrewd  amd  wary,  hail 
happened  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Broom's  illness  before  his 
son.  He  was  standing  on  the  high  stone  steps  lead- 
ing to  his  door  that  same  evening  when  a  small  boy 
appeared  at  the  foot. 

"  What  do  ye  want,  little  un  ?"  said  he,  looking 
down  superciliously. 

4i  Where 's  Roland  ?  "  replied  the  small  messen- 
ger. "  Bessie  Broom  have  had  a  fit,  and  the  doc- 
tor 's  away  to  Stoneaton,  they  says,  and  Nathan 
thowt  that  mebbe  Roland  would  ride  ever  for  un. 
Eh,  bnt  there  is  the  doctor  come  home  hissen,  so  it 
don't  matter  now ! "  said  the  boy,  who  had  not  hur- 
ried himself  with  his  message. 

Joshua  immediately  determined  to  get  his  son  out 
of  harm's  way.  "  For  to  be  sure,  Cassie  11  be  down 
to  see  her  aunt  d'rectly,"  said  he  to  himself. 

After  his  fashion  he  was  proud  and  fond  of  hts 
boy.  He  had  given  him  some  education :  Roland 
could  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  —  at  that  time 
not  common  accomplishments,  of  which  his  father 
made  mnch  use.  He  bad  a  sort  of  general  notion 
of  his  son's  making  a  grand  marriage  with  money, 


which  might  help  the  "  trade,"  which  was  all  done 
in  a  gambling  sort  of  way,  rich  one  day,  half-ruined 
the  next,  and  be  determined  to  make  a  great  effort. 

He  went  down  to  Roland,  who  was  bard  at  work 
in  the  sheds  behind  the  house  "  suppering  up  "  and 
44  littering  down  "  the  cattle,  safe,  as  his  father  saw, 
from  all  chance  of  hearing  the  news.  He  came 
close  up  to  the  beifer  which  Roland  was  driving  in, 
pinched  it  scientifically,  and  said,  — 

"  Ye  '11  tak'  her  betimes  to-morrow  to  Farmer 
Stodge's,  as  I  promised  un  when  be  were  this  way  ; 
and  then  I  was  a  thinking,  Roland,  as 't  would  be  a 
good  job  for  thee  to  go  to  t'  other  side  York,  to 
Mitchell's,  as  sould  me  the  last  lot  o'  runts,  and  see 
and  manage  about  not  paying  the  money.  And 
there 's  a  horsedealer,  Jack  man,  as  worries  me  sore 
about  a  heap  o*  things  down  there.  Nobody  can't 
manage  it  but  you,  Roland,"  said  his  father,  who 
had  a  persuasive  way  with  him  when  he  chose.  "  I 
canna  go  mysen.  I  mun  pick  up  summat  i'  th'  way 
o'  nags  at  the  big  fair  at  Hawksley ;  but  if  it  can 
be  done,  you  '11  do  it,  and  things  is  out  and  out  bad 
wi'  me  this  time." 

Joshua  had  always  kept  his  son  in  the  dark  as 
to  his  affairs ;  but  his  uneasiness  this  time  was  real. 

"  There 's  Martha  Savage  had  a  very  tidy  portion 
left  her,"  he  went  on,  "  when  her  husband  died ; 
't  would  be  very  convenient  now.  Could  n't  ve  tak' 
to  her,  Roland  ?  She 's  a  pair  o'  smartish  black  eyes, 
and  hur 's  a  rare  un  to  manage  a  house,  and  nimble 
o'  foot" 

"  Ay,  and  wi '  her  tongue,  too.  But  yc 'd  best 
leave  yon  alone,  father.  I 'd  not  wed  wi '  her  un 
she 'd  the  Bank  o'  England  to  ber  fortune,  and  were 
as  pretty  as  Queen  Esther  in  her  royal  robes." 

Joshua  was  beginning  to  feel  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain point  beyond  which  even  he  did  not  dare  to 
urge  his  son,  "  quiet  "  as  he  thought  him  to  be,  and 
he  hurried  him  off  very  early,  before  Cassandra 
could  reach  Youlcliffe,  going  with  him  himself  the 
first  few  miles  for  better  security. 

"  1  'm  not  particular  to  a  day  or  two  about  your 
coining  back,  Roland  ;  't  ain 't  often  ye  get  an  out," 
he  said  at  parting  to  big  unconscious  son. 

"  It 's  all  for  his  good,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
returned  slowly  home  alone.  Whenever  Wc  do  any- 
thing particularly  selfish  and  ill-natured,  we  always 
find  out  that  it  is  all  for  somebody's  advantage.  We 
so  far  pay  homage  to  the  good  within  us  as  to  tell  it 
a  lie.  It  is  not  quite  so  silly  as  to  believe  us,  but  it 
is  a  little  stupefied. 

He.  was  quite  successful  in  his  plans.  The  unsus- 
pecting Roland  was  leaving  Youlcliffe  by  one  road 
as  Cassandra  approached  it  by  another. 

When  she  at  length  reached  her  aunt  there  was 
little  consciousness  left.  The  old  woman  lay  in  a 
sort  of  sleep,  painless  and  quiet  *,  and  although  she 
often  spoke,  the  bystanders  could  not  be  sure  that 
she  recognized  them.  Pleasant,  kindly  words  they 
were  which  she  uttered,  like  herself,  but  the  unseat) 
world  seemed  to  be  closing  round  her.  She  talked, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  chiefly  with  those  who  were 
gone,  —  ber  father,  mother,  and  sister,  who  bad  been 
dead  for  years. 

It  was  a  gentle  dismissal.  As  Cassie  sat  in  the 
dimly-lighted  chamber,  watching  the  waning  life 
ebbing  slowly  away,  she  involuntarily  looked  tow- 
ards the  door,  and  started  at  every  fresh  voice  down 
stairs,  hoping  to  see  Roland,  longing  for  a  word  or 
a  sign.  It  was  many  months  since  the  meeting 
under  the  fern  on  the  steep  hillside,  and  she  began 
to  have  the  cold  shiver  of  doubt  which  absence 
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brings  with  it  under  such  complete  separation ;  but 
she  watched  and  waited  in  vain,  no  Roland  ap- 
peared. She  reproached  herself  for  thinking  of 
anything  but  the  solemn  scene  before  her ;  but  the 
tide  of  life  was  too  strong  within  her,  —  she  was  too 
young  to  live  in  the  past,  —  and  her  heart  sank 
within  her  as  she  heard  and  saw  nothing  of  him. 

The  old  man  wandered  about  in  a  lost  way,  which 
was  very  pathetic,  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 

"  Eh,"  said  he, 11  she  were  ailing  long  afore  she 
spoke ;  she  niver  took  to  her  bed,  and  she  said  sud- 
den like  one  day, 4 1  think  I  '11  send  for  Cassie  an 
I 'm  going  to  be  bad.'  And  I  said, «  Eh,  lass,  but  ye 
mustna  talk  like  that,  to  want  a  nuss  !  Thee  'st  ony 
a  bit  low ;  bide  a  bit  What  '11  iver  I  do  and  thou  'st 
sick  ? '  And  she  laughed  out  so  merry,  and  says, 
'  Eh,  men 's  but  poor  creeturs  wi'out  women  to  look 
arter  'urn ! '  And  I  would  n't  blicve  there  was 
much  amiss,  and  she  aye  so  cheerful  like.  And  last 
Saturday,  afore  she  were  took  for  death,  there  come 
one  o'  thoe  Method  us  as  owed  her  a  bit  o'  money 
for  summat  o'  'nother,  and  arter  she 'd  paid  her,  I 
heerd  her  say. '  Well,  now  I 've  squared  matters  wi' 
ye  here,  Bessie  Broom,  and  I  hope,  too,  you 've  a 
made  your  accounts  right  wi'  God ;  for  it 's  like  He 
may  ca'  yc  soon  to  himself  an  ye  be  so  bad.'  And 
such  a  turn  it  giv'  me  as  niver  were ;  for  yur  see 
she 'd  niver  said  nowt,  and  I  could  n't  bear  to  think 
she  were  real  ill,  nor  as  she  were  going  away  from 
me.  And  I 'm  right  down  mad  wi'  myself  now  as  I 
did  n't  send  for  you  d'recly,  and  the  doctor  too  be- 
fore, but  she  never  could  abide  doctors." 

li  I 'm  sure  you  did  a'  you  could  for  her,  uncle," 
said  Cassie  affectionately. 

"  Nay,  lass,  but  I  didna ;  that 's  where  't  is.  I 
were  a  thinkin'  o'  my  own  comfort,  —  I  were  right 
down  took  up  wi'  mysen,  —  that 's  how 't  were ;  and 
she,  she  were  alius  thinkin'  for  other  folk,  and  niver 
giv'  in  till  she  were  took  for  death." 

"  She  were  a  happy  wife  anyhow,  were  aunt  Bes- 
sie," said  she. "  and  thought  no  end  o'  you,  ye  know, 
uncle  Nathan." 

"  Yes,  my  wench,  but  that  was  her  goodness,  not 
mine.'' 

At  last  came  the  end :  a  bright  light  passed  over 
the  old  woman's  face,  —  the  light  of  the  rising,  not 
the  setting,  —  and  then  she  passed  so  peacefully 
away  that  neither  Cassandra  nor  her  uncle  could 
tell  the  moment  when  the  breath  ceased :  that 
strange  moment,  which  changes  the  man  made  after 
the  image  of  his  Maker  into  something  less  valuable 
than  the  clods  of  the  field.  Her  father  had  made 
her  promise  that  she  would  return  immediately  after 
the  death,  clenching  it  by  saying  that  German 
should  not  go  to  the  funeral  unless  she  come  home, 
so  she  prepared  honorably  to  keep  her  word. 

"  Good  by,  Cassie,"  said  her  uncle,  as  he  parted 
with  her  at  the  little  garden-gate.  "  She  were  main 
fond  o'  thee,  lass,  were  thy  aunt  Bessy.  Her  have 
a  left  thee  the  sixty-eight  pund  odd.  '  German,' 
says  she,  '  will  hae  his  father's  farm.  We  mun  trust 
to  thee  to  do  rightly  by  that  now.'  Ah,  and  thae 
flowers,"  said  the  old  man,  going  back  to  his  own 
thoughts,  and  passing  his  hand  affectionately  over  a 
bush  as  he  went  along,  "  how  fond  she  were  o'  thae 
roses !  She  made  'um  a'  for  to  stand  o'  one  leg. 
She  said  they  werena  so  bothersome  about  the  bot- 
tom, they  didna  hae  so  many  rucks.  And  there  she 
didna  bide  wi'  us  sa  long  as  the  flowers !  How  hur 
did  knock  about  to  be  sure !  —  summer  and  winter 
hur  were  alius  a  doing.  She  had  n't  a  lazy  bone  in 
hur  body.    She  were  a  very  endeevoring  woman 


she  were  ;  and  we  niver  had  a  word  together  for 
nine-and-thirty  year ! " 

As  they  stood  at  the  wicket  they  saw  Joshua  walk- 
ing slowly  away,  having  apparently  just  passed  the 
house,  with  an  affectation  of  not  looking  round. 

"  I  wunna  speak  to  him,"  said  Nathan.  "  Bessie 
could  n't  abide  him.  I  wonder  Roland  hasna  iver 
been  to  inquire  after  her,  she  set  great  store  by  him. 
And  he  know'd  she  were  ill,  for  I  sent  up  to  him. 
Joshua  gives  it  out  as  he 's  made  a  very  deal  o' 
money ;  nappen  he 's  grow'd  too  grand  for  such  as 
we.  And  there's  a  farmer  nigh  to  York  where 
he 's  dealings  in  the  cattle  line,  and  where  Roland 
goes  a  deal  they  say.  That  'a  where  he  is  now,  1 
take  it-  1  wonder  whether  there 's  any  females  in 
the  house  there  ? "  said  the  old  man,  dreamily. 
"  But  a  should  ha'  come  and  seen  his  auld  friend,  a 
should,  afore  he  went ;  a  thing  prizable  is  an  old 
friend,  and  she  were  alius  one  to  him." 

It  was  with  a  wear)'  heart  that  Cassie  went  home 
that  day ;  "  unknown  females  "  danced  before  her 
imagination.  What  if  his  father  had  schemed  Ro- 
land into  marrying  some  York  beauty  ?  "  What 
shall  I  care  for  the  money  then  V "  said  the  poor 
girl  to  herself.  At  first  she  had  been  glad  of  her 
dower :  *•  but  I 've  lost  aunt  Bessie  as  loved  me,  and 
now  there's  Roland  going  too;  what  good  will 
money  do  me  V  " 

As  she  turned  off  the  high-road  out  of  the  broad 
Dale,  she  saw  a  storm  of  rajn  come  travelling  slowly 
up  the  valley :  each  fold  of  hill  was  slowly  blotted 
out  one  after  another ;  before  it  all  seemed  fair  and 
glowing,  behind  it  the  beautiful  details  of  rock  and 
wood  vanished  as  under  the  sweep  of  a  brush  of 
dark  color,  the  outlines  were  blurred,  the  beauty 
effaced  as  its  finger  touched  them.  When  she 
reached  Stone  Edge,  the  skirts  of  the  cloud  had 
broken  over  her :  she  was  wet  to  the  skin  ;  the 
l>eauty  seemed  to  have  been  wiped  out  of  her  day, 
the  cloud  to  be  slowly  gathering  over  her  life. 

[To  be  i 


COMMODORE  LADD. 

I.  —  I.K  I'KTIT  KENAKD. 

The  artillerymen  were  practising  in  Lord 
North's  battery,  high  up  on  the  white  cliff ;  the 
streets  of  Dover  were  speckled  red  with  detach- 
ments of  soldiers  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
Height.*,  —  for  the  great  French  war  was  still  rag- 
ing, —  bugles  were  sounding,  flags  were  flying  from 
every  signal-post,  for  it  was  a  Royal  birthday ; 
moreover,  there  was  a  strong  sou'west  wind  ruffling 
the  gay  bunting,  and  beating  the  smoke  about 
playfully  as  it  rose  out  of  the  chimney-tops.  Color, 
sound,  movement,  —  there  was  everything  to  cheer 
and  rouse  even  the  most  hopeless  of  men. 

At  all  event*,  these  sounds  and  sights  seemed' to 
exhilarate  Commodore  Ladd,  as  he  paced  briskly 
up  and  down  the  jetty,  walked  it  over  and  over 
again  to  the  very  last  stone,  as  if  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
salt  spray  that  filled  the  air  at  that  promontory, 
and  to  get,  if  possible,  on  his  old,  honest,  weather- 
beaten  face,  from  the  breaking  waves,  some  moisture 
and  brine  after  their  night-long  tumble  and  toss  in 
the  Channel.  It  was  good  to  see  that  old  pilot  and 
cx-captain  of  a  Custom-IIouse  cutter,  in  his  blue 
Cinque  Port  uniform  faced  with  red,  still  loving,  in 
his  old  age,  the  element  on  which  he  had  spent  two 
thirds  of  his  life.  Neptune  himself  could  not  have 
been  more  delightfully  self-important  than  Commo- 
dore Ladd ;  one  would  really  have  almost  thought  the 
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southwest  wind  could  not  have  gone  on  blowing 
without  his  personal  superintendence.  "  The  Old 
Commodore  "  —  as  the  Dover  sailors  always  called 
him,  half  in  fun  and  half  in  admiration  —  was  evi- 
dently in  the  highest  of  spirits.  He  waved  the  old 
battered  telescope  he  carried  under  his  arm  every 
time  the  cannons  in  Archcliff  battery  blazed  out,  as 
if  he  was  giving  orders  for  a  fresh  salute ;  he  made 
sarcastic  observations  to  himself  upon  the  Jason 
frigate  lying  in  the  roads ;  he  swept  the  Castle  with 
his  glass,  as  if  looking  for  some  military  friend  up 
there ;  above  all,  he  devoted  much  time,  research, 
and  curiosity  to  a  little  gray  speck  just  visible  on 
the  horizon  in  the  direction  of  the  French  coast. 
He  ran  the  gloss  in  and  out  at  it,  he  aimed  at  it,  he 
tried  his  own  eyes,  then  he  fell  back  to  his  glass 
again. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  make  her,  Commodore  ?  " 
said  a  hearty  voice  liehind  him.  It  was  that  of 
Ladd's  old  friend  Williams,  an  upper  book  pilot. 

"  What  do  I  make  her  out  ?  "  said  the  Commo- 
dore, as  quick  as  if  lie  had  been  waiting  for  the 
question.  "  Why,  I  make  her  out  the  Petit  Ren- 
ard,  —  that  little  beggar  that  is  always  hanging 
about  between  here  and  Gravcline*,  —  and  she  *s 
up  to  no  good.  Come  to  that,  none  of  them  French- 
men are,  as  ever  I  knew.  Blessed  if  I  would  n't 
exterminate  the  whole  lot.  What  good  do  they 
ever  do  but  snap  merchantmen  and  rob  Proosia,  and 
go  blundering  about  in  Rooshia,  and  that  Bonyparty 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief  as  ever  was  V 
Avast  hauling  if  I  think  they  should  have  any  quar- 
ter given  them  more  than  pirates." 

"  Why,  Commodore,  Commodore,"  said  his  old 
companion,  laughing,  "  if  you  and  I  had  n't  known 
each  other  these  forty  years,  I  should  set  you  down 
for  a  regular  wholesale  slaughterer.  Get  out  of 
that,"  —  here  he  slapped  his  friend  on  the  back,  — 
"why,  vou  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly,  vou  know  vou 
would  n't" 

"  You  don't  know  me,  John,  when  my  blood  *s 
up,"  said  the  Commodore,  with  affected  violence. 
"  I  learned  to  hate  those  French  early  as  I  can  rec- 
ollect, and  I  tell  you  I  always  shall  hate  'em  as  long 
as  a  staysail  is  a  staysail." 

"  Well,  well,  have  it  so,  Commodore.  When 's 
that  fine  boy  of  yours,  Charley,  coming  home 
from  school  ?    Soon  now.  is  n't  it  ?  " 

"  Coming  ?  why,  this  blessed  night,  to  be  sure," 
said  the  old  pilot,  his  eyes  brightening,  and  his  face 
glowing  with  pleasure,  —  "  this  very  night  as  ever 
is.  Bless  his  soul,  Jack,  how  I  do  long  to  sec  the 
boy.  I  tell  you,  he  has  more  in  his  head  already 
than  we  have,  Williams;  yes,  more  than  both  of  us 
together.    Think  of  that,  John,  think  of  that." 

Williams,  who  was  a  stolid  man,  shook  his  head, 
looked  seaward,  and  replied  slowly,  "  Wonderful, 
isn't  it,  Tom,  to  think  of?  How  quick  the  Arch- 
cliff  fort  guns  are  working  now.  Good  by. 
They  '11  soon  scare  off  that  Frenchman.  Com- 
modore, I  mn.»t  be  off  now,  but  I  shall  look  in  to- 
night and  see  the  boy." 

'*  Do,  John,  and  we  11  splice  the  main  brace  to- 
gether, and  Charley,  my  boy,  shall  tell  you  what 
ship  is  in  Latin.  He  reads  Latin,  you  know,  like 
you  read  the  London  paper,  and  better  too.  Only 
just  think  of  that." 

'  Wonderful,  ain't  it?"  replied  John.  "But 
you 've  spared  nothing  for  that  boy's  edycation, 
Tom,  and  he  '11  be  a  credit  to  you." 

"  I 'm  off  too,"  said  the  Commodore,  suddenly 
closing  up  his  telescope  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 


is  shutting  up  shop.  "  I 'm  off  to  my  lawyer  Ship- 
den's  about  that  salvage  case  of  the  Judiaman. 
They  're  trying  to  trick  us,  but  I  '11  have  my  rights 
if  I  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  about  it." 

"  Right  you  are,  Tom,  — 'that  s  the  way  to  take  a 
ship  into  port.  But  take  care  of  the  lawyers,  Tom, 
they're  like  privateers,  they're  no  good  to  any 
one." 

The  lawyer's  office  was  in  Snargate  Street.  Mr. 
Shipden,  the  town  clerk,  was  a  well-to-do  man,  with 
a  large  business  and  multifarious  occupations.  He 
was  courtly,  bland,  pleasant,  quick,  alert,  and  busi- 
ness-like. Among  other  ventures  he  speculated  in 
coals;  and  the  grimy  captain  of  his  collier  —  the 
Old  Kite,  of  Newcastle,  just  arrived  in  port  —  was 
closeted  with  him  when  the  Commodore  arrived. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Commodore,"  said  the  voluble 
and  bland  town  clerk — "always  glad  to  see  you; 
yours  is  a  face  it  always  does  one  good  to  look  at. 
Come  about  the  Benares,  I  suppose  ?  Seen  in  the 
paper  how  those  French  prisoners  at  Stapleton  — 
rascals!  —  are  breaking  their  parole?  No  honor, 
even  among  thieves  now.  Ha !  ha !  I  know  you 
don't  like  a  Frenchman,  Commodore,  eh  ?  " 

"Not  I,  — I  hate  'cm,  Mr.  Shipden.  Well,  and 
what  sort  of  a  voyage  had  you,  cap'un  ?  "  said  the 
pilot,  turning  round  on  the  gallant  but  rather  sable 
master  of  the  Old  Kite. 

"  Pretty  good,  considering,"  said  the  captain,  rub- 
bing his  rather  sooty  mouth  ;  "  but  we  was  boarded 
yesterday,  just  after  seven  bells,  by  the  Petty  Ken- 
ard,  as  I  was  telling  Mr.  Shipden  when  you  came 
in.  We  stood  a  little  too  much  to  the  southward,  I 
think  ;  but  she  luckily  would  not  keep  us,  so  off  we 
went" 

"  Then  it  was  her  I  caught  a  glimpse  of,"  said  the 
pilot ;  *»  I  thought  I  knew  the  cut  of  her  jib,  and 
told  Williams  so  just  now  on  the  jetty.  I  only  wish 
some  of  the  Decoy  Duck's  men  could  get  on  "board 
of  her ;  they 'd  make  short  work  of  it." 

4<  How 's  that  fine  fellow  Charles,  Commodore,  — 
still  at  his  Berkshire  school,  eh  ?  "  said  the  town  clerk. 
"  Going  to  mako  a  Nelson  of  him,  eh  ?  going  to  join 
the  Kestrel,  is  n't  he  ?  Ah,  fine  vessel,  —  excellent 
captain,  brave  as  twenty  lions.  By  the  by,  does 
Charles  see  anything  of  the  French  prisoners  at 
Wantage  ?  they  break  their  parole,  I  hear,  very 
often." 

"  Charley  comes  home  to-night ;  he  '11  join  his 
vessel  next  Monday,  I  hope ;  I  shall  haul  all  taut 
about  it  to-morrow  with  Captain  Davey.  Charley 
shall  come  and  pay  his  respects  to  you,  Mr.  Shipden, 
if  you'll  allow  him,  and  tell  you  all  about  the 
Frenchmen." 

"  Allow  him !  D'  ye  hear  that,  Captain  Priteh- 
ard  ?  —  allow  him  ?  Delighted,  —  honor.  Ha ! 
ha !  allow  him !  You  '11  find  the  clerks,  Commo- 
dore, copying  the  Benares  papers  in  the  front  office. 
But  don't  hurrv.  Nice  stirring  day ;  I  like  a  sou'- 
west  wind  and  plenty  of  sea ;  and  so  do  you  am- 
phibious people,  I  know." 

The  Commodore  excused  himself ;  he  had  to  go 
and  receive  his  pension,  and  then  buy  his  boy's  kit. 
As  Mr.  Shipden  opened  for  him  the  glass  door  that 
led  into  the  front  office,  there  came  from  the  town  a 
clash  of  church  bells  and  a  roar  of  cannon  :  Dover 
was  in  as  much  effervescence  as  if  the  French  had 
just  landed ;  its  excitement  was,  as  it  were,  punctu- 
ated by  the  periodical  cannon-shots.  The  batteries 
were  firing  at  the  rash  privateer,  which  had  stolen 
in  nearer  the  shore  in  pursuit  of  a  Deal  lugger,  as 
it  was  supposed. 

• 
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II. 


•  TliK  BERKSHIRE  COACH  COMES  IX. 


What  a  stir  there  was  at  the  Commodore's  boose 
an  hour  before  the  London  coach  came  in.  The 
best  tea-things  were  pat  out ;  that  worthy  old  woman, 
Mrs.  Ladd,  had  polished  the  copper  tea-kettle,  to 
within  an  inch  of  its  life;  the  grate  shone  like  silver. 
Charley's  mother,  in  her  clean  cap,  looked,  as  the 
Commodore  gallantly  observed,  "  twenty  years 
younger."  As  for  the  old  pilot's  niece,  Kitty,  —  the 
prettiest,  trimmest  little  girl  in  Dover,  — she  was  a 
picture  of  coquettish  neatness,  with  just  a  pink  rib- 
bon fluttering  about  her  neck  and  from  her  bonnet, 
to  give  life  and  color  to  the  clean  blue-sprigged 
print  gown. 

44  Muffins  !  Good,"  said  the  Commodore,  looking 
round  the  table,  as  he  solemnly  put  on  his  cocked 
hat,  as  a  signal  that  the  Blue  Peter  was  hoisted  for 
starting.  44  Tea  out  ?  —  good ;  sugar  ?  —  right 
Come,  old  woman,  —  Kitty,  put  the  fire-guard  on. 
Come,  both  of  you,  lower  handsomely.  Bear  a  hand, 
mother,  come.  I 'd  rather  lose  a  thousand  pounds, 
—  and  that 's  a  handsome  offer,  —  than  misa  meet- 
ing Charley  to-night  at  the  General  Wolfe.  Come, 
Kitty,  say  good  by  to  the  looking-glass,  you  little 
jade  ;  Charley  will  lose  his  heart  quite  soon  enough, 
take  my  word  for  it.  Come,  all  of  you,  or  1  'II 
masthead  every  man  Jack,  and  leave  you  both  be- 
hind." 

The  Commodore  carefully  squared  his  huge  cooked 
hat,  brushed  up  the  black  cockade  at  the  side,  pulled 
down  the  red  cuffs  of  his  blue  uniform  coat,  took 
down  his  gilt-headed  cane,  and  with  his  wife  on  one 
arm  and  his  niece  on  the  other,  sallied  forth  for  the 
inn  outside  the  town,  where  the  London  coach 
made  a  point  of  stopping. 

When  they  reached  the  inn  a  soldier  or  two  and 
some  rough,  suspicious-looking  sailors  and  carters, 
with  a  wagon,  were  already  there  waiting  for  the 
coach. 

"  She 's  late ;  five  minutes  late,"  said  one  of  the 
hostlers.    By  44  she,"  he  meant  the  coach. 

44  O,  I  do  hope  there 's  been  no  accident,"  said  Mrs. 
Ladd. 

"  O  don't,  dear  aunt,"  said  Kate,  with  a  pretty 
little  shudder ;  41  pray  don't  talk  so." 

"They  have  n't  allowed  for  the  wind,"  said  the 
Commodore,  oracularly.  44  It 's  blowing  up  now  lor 
such  a  still'  breeze  as  you  don't  often  see  on  these 
coasts." 

44  That  s  right,  Commodore,"  said  one  of  the  sail- 
ors, a  well-known  smuggler,  and  of  the  worst  of 
characters.  "  That  privateer  they  saw  this  morn- 
ing will  never  get  home  while  this  wind  lasts." 

"  All  the  better  if  she  does  n't,"  was  tbe  rough 
reply.  "  What  matters  alxmt  her,  or  twenty  French 
thieves  ?  We  sha'n't  miss  them,  —  at  least  I  sha'n't 
miss  'em,  —  for,  ye  see,  1  don't  get  my  brandy  from 
them." 

u  That 's  a  shot  between  wind  and  water,  Jack, 
for  you,"  said  another  sailor.  "  You 'd  better  not 
try  "and  overhaul  the  Commodore,  he's  too  heavy 
for  you." 

Suddenly  there  came  a  moving  cloud  of  dust 
down  the  road,  then  a  gleam  of  lamps,  aud  lastly 
became  visible  the  London  coach,  its  four  horses 
going  at  a  racing  pace. 

"  There 's  the  coach,  uncle,"  cried  Kitty,  clapping 
her  hands,  —  44  there 's  the  coach,  uncle." 

44  Here  'a  Charley,"  cried  Mrs.  Ladd,  waving  her 
umbrella. 

14  Stand  by,  there,"  said  the  Commodore,  issuing 


a  general  order  to  every  one  present,  as  if  tbey 
were  all  his  crew.  "  You  fellows,  there,  give  that 
wajron  a  turn  to  the  larboard.    That  'II  do." 

The  coach  was  piled  with  trunks  and  sailors' 
chests.  A  boyish  figure  beside  the  red-faced  guard, 
who  was  blowing  his  born  cheerily  and  with  great 
spirit,  stood  up  and  waved  his  straw  hat.  It  was 
Charley.  Tbe  coach  drew  up  with  a  jerk.  The 
boy  was  laughing,  his  eyes  sparkling,  bis  cheeks 
glowing  at  seeing  Kitty. 

44  Hurrah !  father,  —  hurrah  for  home !  How  d' ye 
do,  mother  ?  —  how  d'  ye  do,  dear  cousin  Kitty  ?  " 
cried  tbe  boy,  as  he  shook  hands  with  tbe  great  red 
burly  coachman,  and  swung  himself  down  as  only 
a  boy  could  have  done.  In  a  moment  the  curly- 
haired,  bright,  yet  manly  boy,  lull  of  life  and  anima- 
tion, was  kissing  and  being  kissed. 

44  How  he  is  grown,"  said  tbe  Commodore, 
proudly  chucking  bim  under  the  chin.  44  How  he 
is  grown;  why,  he'll  be  six  feet  high.  Charley, 
you'll  never  be  able  to  stand  upright  between 
decks." 

44  He'll  be  an  admiral,  —  he's  made  for  an  admi- 
ral," said  the  delighted  mother. 

44  Of  course  he  will,  —  dear  Charley,"  said  Kitty. 

44  Where  is  your  chest,  Charley?  Come,  look 
alive,  tbe  coach  '11  be  off.  Come,  Jarvey.  Where 
is  the  boy's  chest  ?  I^eave  it  for  us  in  Town  wall 
Street,  there 's  a  good  man." 

A  slight  cloud  came  over  the  boy's  handsome 
face ;  his  blue  eyes  darkened.  44  Father,"  he  said, 
44 1  must  go  on  to  the  town  with  tbe  coach ;  you 
won't  be  angry,  I  know.  There  is  a  poor  sick  gen- 
tleman, a  Mr.  Johnson,  inside  the  coach,  and  I  're 
promised  to  see  him  to  an  inn.  You  walk  home 
with  mother  and  Kitty." 

The  Commodore  looked  inside  the  coach ;  there 
in  the  corner  leaned  a  tall,  thin  man,  his  pale  face 
hidden  with  wrappers  that  came  up  almost  to  the 
]>eak  of  the  fur  travelling-cap  he  wore  drawn  down 
over  his  eyes.  When  the  boy  took  his  thin,  white 
band,  he  waved  it  towards  the  Commodore. 

41  He  is  too  ill  to  speak,"  said  the  boy  ;  44  last 
stage  of  consumption ;  going  on  to-morrow  to  his 
friends  at  Sandwich.  You  '11  be  at  home,  mother, 
almost  as  soon  as  I  shall.    Now  then,  guard." 

Away  dashed  the  coach.  The  Commodore  looked 
a  little  discomfited. 

44  Well,  he 's  a  good  heart,  that  boy,"  he  said, 
41  but  I  think  he  might  have  left  the  sick  lellow  to  the 
waiters  at  the  Ship  Hotel.  What  do  they  get  their 
money  for,  if  they  can't  he  civil  to  a  sick  man  ? 
A  rope's  end  and  short  rations  is  what  they  want. 
Come,  mother,  —  come,  Kitty.  I  think  there 's 
something  wrong  in  the  top  rigging  of  that  pale 
chap  inside  the  coach,  tor  I  certainly  saw  hiui  bow 
to  that  rough  lot  in  the  wagon,  ami  they  laughed. 
I  wish,  somehow,  mother,  I  had  made  Charley  come 
with  us." 

III.  —  GENERAL  DE3T0UCHES. 

The  coach  had  arrived  ;  the  passenpers  got  down. 
Slowly  and  feebly  the  sick  man  descended,  and  was 
helped  by  the  \x>y  into  a  hackney-coach. 

44  You  will  not  leave  me  yet,"  said  the  sick  man 
in  a  whisper,  as  he  clutched  the  boy's  hand  nervous- 
ly. 44  It  i?  but  ten  minutes  more  ;  I  am  not  yet  sate. 
No,  —  1  want  you  to  reply  for  me  in  case  I  am 
stopped.  Would  you  ever  forgive  yourself  if  they 
killed  me  '(    Come,  mon  chcr." 

The  boy  hesitated. 

44  Come,  dear  friend ;  remember  that  you  owe  me 
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your  lite.  1  ask  but  this  last  small  proof  of  jour 
gratitude,  —  only  this.". 

The  boy  wavered ;  the  sick  man  drew  him  into 
the  coach  and  shut  the  door.  u  Tell  the  man  where," 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Yon  know  the  place, — 
<]uick.    Bid  the  guard  send  your  chest  home." 

The  boy  called  to  the  guard,  and  then  whispered 
to  the  driver,  — 

44  The  Fortune  of  War,  on  the  Deal  road,  and 
quick." 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  the  sick  man  was 
again  helped  out.  Charles  Ladd  told  the  driver  to 
wait  and  take  him  back. 

It  was  a  dingy,  wainscoted,  smoky  room  to  which 
the  landlord  instantly  showed  them,  alter  a  sign  and 
countersign  had  been  exchanged  in  French  between 
him  and  the  friend  of  the  Commodore's  son.  The 
moment  the  door  was  locked,  the  sick  man  threw  off 
his  cap,  tore  off  his  mufflers,  and,  opening  his  trav- 
elling cloak,  disclosed  the  uniform  of  a  French  gen- 
eral. The  man  had  the  dark  eyes  and  black  hair 
of  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  and  he  spoke 
French  —  a  language  which  the  boy  well  under- 
stood —  with  a  strong  Provencal  accent. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "  you  are  my  preserver : 
you  have  been  a  brother  to  me.  I  owe  you  my  life, 
—  all.  The  wagon  will  come  for  me  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Adieu,  my  preserver.  How  nobly  you  have 
repaid  me." 

44  Dear  general,"  said  the  boy,  "  how  can  I  ever 
forget  your  saving  me  from  drowning  at  Wantage, 
when  I"  had  sunk  for  the  third  time  ?  Now  you  will 
once  more  see  your  dear  country,  and  that  dear  lit- 
tle wife  of  whom  you  used  so  otten  to  talk." 

44  There  is  but  one  thing  now,"  said  Destouches  ; 
44  yes.  one  thing,  but  I  dare  not  tell  you  that." 

44  Yea ;  do  tell  me,  Diwtouehes,  do  tell  me.  What 
can  I  do  to  help  you  '?    Tell  me  quick." 

There  was  an  artful  and  feigned  reluctance  in  the 
general's  manner.  44  These  men  will  not  take  mo  to 
the  Petit  Renard  under  five  guineas,  —  1  have  not 
the  five  guineas." 

The  boy's  face  glowed  with  a  generous  ardor. 
Promise  it  them  when  they  reach  the  ship." 

"  They  won't  lift  an  oar  till  they  have  the  n 

"  I  have  no  money." 

44  You  told  me  you  had  twenty  pounds  you  were 
bringing  your  father  from  a  gentleman  at  Wantage, 
in  discharge  of  an  old  debt" 

44  I  did  so,  general ;  but  that  is  my  father's  money, 
you  know,"  said  the  boy,  boldly. 

44  Your  father's  money  ?  "  said  the  Frenchman, 
bitterly.  44 1  saved  your  life,  and  yet  this  is  your 
gratitude." 

44 1  have  risked  the  contempt  and  anger  of  my 
father,  —  I  have  risked  danger  to  myself,  but  I  will 
never  touch  that  money,  —  not  a  farthing  of  it. 
General  Destouches,  it  was  not  a  thief  whose  life 
you  saved.  I  thought  you  were  a  good  and  gener- 
ous man  ;  I  pitied  your  misfortunes,  but  I  will  not 
turn  thief  for  you.    Let  me  go,  sir." 

For  a  moment  the  Frenchman  looked  as  if  he 
could  have  stabl>ed  the  bravo  boy ;  then  his  false 
features  relaxed  into  an  unnatnral,  sardonic  smile  : 
a  tear  of  betrayal  came  upon  him,  and  with  it  the 
necessity  of  deception. 

44  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  — 41  my  dear  Ladd,  I 
was  wrong,  you  are  right.  How  could  I  ask  such  a 
thing?  How  cruel,  —  how  infamous  of  me.  The 
men  will  trust  to  mv  promises.  Landlord,"  here 
he  rang  the  bell,  14  bring  some  sherrv.  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.    I  will  go  for  it.    Wo  must  drink  | 


each  other's  health  before  we  part.  Ha !  my  dear 
Ladd.  trouble  makes  mean  caeatures  of  the  most 
of  us." 

44 1  would  rather  Like  no  wine,"  said  the  boy, 
44  but  be  off  ut  once,  Destouches.  My  father  does 
not  let  mc  have  wine.  They  will  be  anxious  for  me 
at  home."  He  felt  already  distrustful  of  a  man  who 
had  dared  to  propose  robbery  to  him. 

44  O.  you  must,  or  I  shall  think  you  have  not 
forgiven  me.  Forget  it  all,  —  it  was  only  my  non- 
sense." • 

Destouches  went  out,  and  returned  in  a  moment 
with  two  brimming  glasses. 

44  Liberty  and  France,"  he  cried  as  he  drained 
his  ;  44  long  life  and  happiness  to  you,  my  dear  pre- 
server.   Now  drink  yours." 

14  Your  health,  General  Destouches.  How  kind 
yon  used  to  be  to  me  at  Wantage,  walking  with  me 
and  telling  me  stories  about  Najtoleon.  Do  you  re- 
member V  " 

44  Shall  I  ever  forget  my  dear  young  English 
friend,  whose  life  1  saved,  and  who  gave  me  liberty 
in  return,  and  restored  mc  to  my  adorable  wife,  — 
to  France  and  glory  if    Now  drink  yours." 

The  Frenchman's  dark,  subtle  eyes  watched  the 
boy  as  he  drank  hurriedly.  Before  Ladd  could  re- 
place the  glass  on  the  table,  he  began  to  grow  giddy 
and  to  clutch  at  Destouches  for  support :  theu  he 
uttered  two  or  three  incoherent  words,  staggered, 
and  fell  senseless. 

44  That  's  well,  poor  chicken,"  said  the  French- 
man, as  he  coolly  stooped  and  rifled  the  boy's 
pocket  of  the  packet  of  money  he  had  belbre  seen 
deposited  there.  44  Now  for  the  Petit  Renard  ;  the 
boat  will  start  quicker  and  go  better,  now,  and  this 
boy,  who  is  sure  to  betray  me,  shall  go  with  me,  if 
the  men  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  The  trip 
will  do  him  good,  and  teach  him  more  gratitude. 
One  guinea  will  bribe  the  hackney-coachman.  I 
thought  the  brat  of  a  school-boy  would  break  down 
when  it  came  to  giving  me  the  money.  What  will 
the  old  pig  of  a  father  in  the  cocked  hat  say  V 
What  a  strong  drug  that  is  I  used.  Ha !  It  has 
been  useful  to  me  before." 

IV. —  THE  DISCLOSURE. 

One  hour  after  the  Commodore's  return,  as  the 
family  sat  waiting  in  silence,  anxiously  and  impa- 
tient for  Charles's  return,  there  came  a  single,  hard, 
dry,  business-like  sort  of  knock  at  the  front  door. 

44  Here  he  is ;  now  get  tea  under  way,"  said  the 
Commodore,  bustling  to  the  door.  44  Here  'h  Char- 
ley. Look  alive  all  bands,  you  women  folks,— 
avast  talking." 

44  Here 's  Charley,"  cried  Kitty.  44  Here 's  a  can- 
dle, uncle.    No,  let  me  go." 

The  Commodore  opened  the  door,  —  he  would  not 
hear  of  any  one  else  doing  it  To  his  surprise,  it 
was  not  Charles  who  stood  on  the  door-step,  but  Mr. 
Shipden,  the  town  clerk,  as  usual,  alert,  brisk,  and 
bland,  but  this  time  grave,  anxious,  and  preoccu- 
pied. 

44  Commodore  Ladd,"  he  said, 44 1  come  on  busi- 
ness, —  painful  business.  I  never  thought  I  should 
have  had  to  come  on  such  business,  and  to  you  of  all 
men,  for  1  resj>cct  you,  and  always  did,  —  we  all  do 
in  this  town,  —  as  a  brave  and  honest  man.  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  General  Destouches,  a  French  pris- 
oner of  rank,  has  escaped  firom  Wantige,  and  been 
traced  to  Dover." 

44  And  why  come  here  to  tell  it,  of  all  places?  I 
am  not  surely  a  man,  Mr.  Shipden,  I  should  hope,  to 
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be  suspected  of  connivance  with  a  scoundrel  runa- 
way, —  I,  who  served  His  Majesty  for  two-and-forty 
years.  I've  no  great  reason  to  like  Frenchmen, 
Muster  Sliipden ;  they  killed  my  father  and  maimed 
my  two  brothers." 

The .  Commodore  spoke  proudly,  and  with  self- 
reliance  ;  but  an  indescribable  dread  of  some  over- 
whelming misfortune  just  then  came  over  him,  and 
tbcro  w<ts  a  pallor  on  bis  lips  and  a  moisture  about 
his  eves.  By  this  time  his  wife  and  niece  had  come 
to  the  door,  and  were  standing  on  either  side  of 
him. 

The  town  clerk  entered  the  hall,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him.    Kate  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Shipden  ?  O,  pray,  tell  us, 
quickly,"  said  the  mother,  with  all  a  mother's  quick 
instinct  of  coming  misfortune.  44  You  bring  us  bad 
news,  I'm  sure  you  do.  What  is  it?  Has  any 
harm  —    Has  Char  —  Charley  —  * 

"  Do  not  mention  his  name,  woman,"  said  the 
Commodore  violently.  "That  boy's  name  — my 
name  —  shall  never  be  mentioned  by  any  one 
coupled  with  a  word  of  disgrace.  Charley  could  n't 
do  wrong.  Tell  me,  —  tell  me,  for  heaven's  sake, 
what  has  happened.  Mr.  Shipden,  or  something  will 
break  upon  my  brain.  Is  the  lad  hurt?  Has  he 
come  to  any  hann  ?    Say  at  once,  —  is  he  dead  V" 

The  Commodore  took  off  his  hat,  and  hung  down 
his  head.  Mrs.  Ladd  and  Kitty  burst  into  agonies 
of  tears. 

The  truth  is  terrible,  but  I  must  disclose  it," 
said  the  kindly  lawyer.  41  Keep  your  hearts  up,  dear 
friends,  and  put  your  trust  where  comfort  is  alone 
to  be  found.  Your  son  Charles  has  been  helping  a 
French  general  to  escape  from  Wantage.  He  has 
been  traced  to  Dover  in  the  unhappy  boy's  com- 
pany." 

"  He  has  not  crossed  our  threshold  since  he  re- 
turned from  school,"  said  the  Commodore  fiercely, 
44  the  women  here  can  testify  to  it."  The  old  sailor's 
eyes  were  fixed  like  those  of  a  madman.  4*  It 's  all 
lies,  it's  lies.  What,  my  boy  —  my  son  Charles 
—  help  a  French  rascal  to  escape?  Impossible. 
Mr.  Shipden,  leave  my  house,  sir ;  if  I  am  a  sus- 
pected man  it  is  no  place  for  you.    Go,  sir." 

The  town  clerk  put  his  hand  on  that  of  Ladd's 
with  a  kindliness  almost  womanly. 

44  Commodore,"  he  said,  14  you"  are  not  suspected. 
I  came  here  as  a  friend  to  break  bad  news  to  you, 
and  I  must  tell  it  The  French  officer  and  your 
son  have  been  traced  to  the  Fortune  of  War,  a 
well-known  haunt  for  fugitives  who  break  their 
parole.    They  are  there  now." 

44  It 's  not  true,  —  it  cannot  be  true.  Open  the 
door,  mother;  give  me  water,  Kitty;  I  feel  faint. 
The  boy  has  bt'en  decoyed.    Let  me  go  to  him." 

44  It  is  too  late,"  said  Mr.  Shipden  gravely,  and 
with  a  face  darkening  as  he  spoke,  — 44  too  late,  my 
dear  old  friend.  You  can  now  only  pray  for  him. 
I  must  tell  it  you,  —  yes,  I  must  tell  you  the  worst : 
your  boy  Charles  has  gone  on  board  the  French 
privateer  with  General  Destouchcs." 

The  old  Commodore  gave  an  agonized,  staring 
look  at  his  wife  and  Kitty ;  then  throwing  up  his 
arms,  as  if  in  a  frenzied  appeal  to  Heaven,  he  fell 
heavily  on  the  tloor. 

V.  —  THE  TWO  LUGGERS. 

44  He  's  been  there  all  the  blessed  night,  —  all 
through  that  rough  weather,  and  the  sea  breaking 
over  him  every  five  minutes,"  said  John  Williams 
to  a  fisherman,  who,  before  daybreak,  had  strolled 


out  to  the  pier  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  put  out  bis 
lobster-boat.  A  knot  of  men  had  collected  where 
they  were  talking ;  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  fig- 
ure of  an  old  man  who  was  standing  amid  the  blind- 
ing spray  at  the  very  furthest  end  of  the  pier.  In 
the  curdling  gray  light  it  was  just  possible  to  distin- 
guish that  he  held  a  telescope  under  one  arm,  and 
that  he  stood  gazing  intently  seaward.  It  was 
Commodore  Ladd. 

44  It  'II  kill  him,  —  it  '11  kill  him,  mates,"  said  one  ; 
41  that  boy  was  part  of  bis  heart  Who 'd  ever  have 
thought  of  a  lad  like  Charley  running  over  to  the 
French,  and  all  for  a  few  guineas  ?  I  can 't  under- 
stand it." 

Williams  went  out  to  where  the  old  man  stood, 
and  took  him  by  the  arm.  44  Tom,"  he  said, 44  Tom, 
come,  let  us  go  home ;  if  vou  brood  over  it  like  this 
you  will  go  mad.  You  will  never  see  that  privateer 
again.  Why,  she  *s  safe  in  Gravelines  harbor,  man, 
an  hour  ago.  The  lad  turned  out  bad,  as  some  lads 
must.    Forget  him." 

The  old  man  shuddered  and  said  nothing,  but 
yielding  passively  to  his  friend,  turned  homeward 
without  a  word.  Daylight  was  spreading  fast. 
The  fog  all  at  once  lifted  like  a  curtain  from  the 
sea.  Suddenly  the  roar  of  a  cannon  was  heard 
from  Archcliff  fort  The  two  men  instinctively 
turned  ;  there,  not  half  a  mile  from  the  pier,  lay  the 
French  privateer,  the  Petit  Renard,  —  they  knew 
it  in  a  moment  by  its  rig,  —  dismasted,  and  trying, 
with  sweeps  (lftrge  oars),  to  escape  from  the  shore, 
near  which  the  bewildering  fog  had  detained  it 
during  that  awful  night  of  storm. 

44 1  prayed  for  it.  I  —  I  prayed  for  it,"  said  the 
Commodore,  almost  beside  himself  with  joy.  44  Yes, 
I  prayed  she  might  go  down  in  last  night 't  storm, 
or,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  delivered  into  the  en- 
emy's hand,  so  that  my  boy  might  prove  his  in- 
nocence. Heaven  be  thanked,  John,  for  hearing 
that  prayer.  If  Charley  prove  guilty,  I  shall  wish 
it  had  gone  to  the  bottom  last  night." 

44  He 's  mad,"  said  Williams,  as  the  Commodore 
thrust  his  cocked  hat  further  over  his  eves,  and 
literally  ran  from  him  to  a  cluster  of  sailors  and 
privateers-men  whom  the  firing  from  the  battery 
had  now  attracted  to  the  pier.  44  Tom's  head  's 
clean  gone,  —  clean  gone;  he'll  never  be  himself 
again,  —  never." 

44  Captain  Davison,"  said  the  Commodore,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  a  tall,  thick -whiskered  man  in  a 
pilot  coat,  who  was  eying  the  discomfited  vessel 
wistfully, 44  lend  me  your  vessel,  man,  —  quick,  lend 
it  me.  1 11  get  volunteers,  and  we  H  have  a  try  at 
that  cursed  Frenchman  who  kidnapped  my  son." 

Davison  looked  doggedly  seaward,  and  said  sul- 
lenly, 44  The  vessel's  worth  money,  Commodore,  and 
there 's  too  great  a  sea  on  to  have  much  chance, 
though  it  is  getting  a  little  better.  You  're  think- 
ing of  your  son ;  I 've  got  to  think  of  my  ship." 

44 1 've  saved  two  hundred  aud  fifty  pounds,  Da- 
vison. It  was  hard-earned  money."  said  the  Com- 
modore, 44  but  I  '11  give  a  hundred  of  that  —  two 
hundred — if  I  lose  her,  and  two  guineas  besides 
for  every  man  that  volunteers  to  go  with  me." 

Davison  relented.  44  What  do  you  say,  men  ?  " 
he  said,  turning  round  to  the  crowd  of  young, 
sinewy  44  hovellers  "  and  fishermen  that  stood" round 
him.  44  Will  you  so  with  the  Commodore  and  try 
and  overhaul  the  Petit  Renard,  and  see  if  Charley 
is  really  there  ?  I 've  got  muskets  aud  cutlasses 
enough.    Shall  it  be,  lads  ?  " 

44  Ay,  ay,"  shouted  at  once  thirty  or  forty  voices, 
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"  We  're  the  boys  for  you,  Commodore.  We  '11  give 
a  good  account  of  her,  if  we  can  only  once  get  the 
weather-cage." 

"  I  '11  follow  tho  boarders,  if  I  can't  lead  Vm," 
said  the  Commodore ;  "  and  if  Charley  is  there  of 
his  own  tree  will  I  don't  care  how  soon  a  bullet  lays 
me  quiet,  for  I 've  nothing  then  to  live  for.  But  he 
is  n't,  —  I'd  give  my  life  he  isn't  O,  Charley, 
Charley,  I 'd  rather  have  seen  you  drown  or  burn 
before  my  eyes  than  run  off  to  join  the  infernal 
French.  Come,  lads,  we  have  n't  a  minute  to  lose  : 
they  're  getting  the  sweeps  into  play,  and  the  bat- 
tery does  n't  go  near  to  them.  Run,  some  one,  and 
tell  them  to  stop  firing  at  Archcliff,  or  we  shall  get 
sunk  before  we  run  up  our  colors." 

What  a  cheer  there  was  for  the  old  Commodore 
as  fifty  or  sixty  volunteers,  headed  by  Williams, 
leaped,  shouting,  into  the  vessel,  and  with  wonder- 
ful expedition  that  smart  lugger,  the  Good  Despatch, 
went  twirling  round  the  picr-head  and  out  to  sea,  in 
pursuit  of  tho  Frenchman.  Nearer  and  nearer  crept 
the  English  vessel  upon  the  privateer,  in  spite  of  all 
ber  doublings  and  windings.  A  lucky  shot  shat- 
tered the  Frenchman's  sweeps  on  one  side,  and  left 
her,  helpless  and  lamed,  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  whose  vast  waves  seemed 


i: 


now  raging  for  her 
destruction.  Plunging  through  the  yeasty,  leaping 
sea  came  the  Good  Despatch,  eager  to  seize  her 
prey.  Suddenly  out  stretched  the  sweeps,  and 
away  the  Frenchman  flew. 

"We  shall  lose  her  now,  Commodore,"  said 
Davison,  despondingly,  as  they  stood  by  a  loaded 
gun. 

u  No.  we  shall  not  lose  her,  —  something  tells  me 
we  shall  not  lose  her ;  I  shall  see  my  boy  once  more." 
That  very  shot  brought  down  the  Frenchman's 
jury-mast,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  Good  Despatch 
was  on  her. 

They  were  so  close  now  that  the  Dover  men 
could  sec  the  fierce  privateers-men,  the  French  offi- 
cer who  commanded  them,  and  several  Creole  sail- 
ors, who  were  grinning  through  the  boarding  net- 
ting. 

"  Put  the  helm  up,"  shouted  the  Commodore. 
"  Lay  her  alongside,  Williams.  Stand  by  with  the 
grapplings,  —  that 's  right-  Now,  boarders,  stick  to 
the  cutlass  and  strike  for  old  England ;  give  them 
one  cheer,  and  down  in  their  main  channel  before 
they  've  got  over  the  first  fright.  I  '11  be  after 
you. 

Crash  came  a  dangerous  shower  of  grape  from 
the  Frenchman,  then  a  dropping,  tormenting  mus- 
ketry fire  from  the  rigging ;  but  the  sea  was  high, 
and  the  vessels  tossed  so,  that  the  aim  was  very  de- 
fective. 

Over  went  the  Dover  men  in  a  fierce  scramble, 
hewing  down  the  netting  with  cutlass  and  axe.  A 
few  fell ;  the  rest  dropped  down,  like  wild  cats,  on 
to  the  enemy's  deck. 

The  Commodore,  sword  in  hand,  was  not  the  last 
to  charge  down  on  the  Frenchmen ;  he  closed  with 
the  enemy's  first  mate,  and  felled  him  down  at  the 
third  cut. 

The  fight  was  still  raging  hot ;  Williams  and  tho 
Commodore  were  urging  on  their  men  for  a  rush  at 
the  quarter-deck,  the  last  citadel  of  the  French  gen- 
eral and  some  dozen  savage-looking  desperadoes, 
when  a  boy  ran  up  the  cabin  stairs  pursued  by  a 
French  sailor,  whom  a  Dover  fisherman  instantly 
stopped  by  an  opportune  backhanded  sabre-cut. 
It  was  Charley ;  he  ran  swift  and  straight  to  the 
Commodore,  and  was  received  in  his 


"  It 's  my  boy,"  said  the  delighted  father,  turning 
from  the  fighting  for  a  moment.  "  It  'a  my  boy ;  it 's 
Charley.  He  is  saved ;  he 's  true  after  all.  "  They 
had  him  in  limbo.  Did  n't  I  say  so,  mates  ?  " 
"  Three  cheers  for  Charley,"  cried  the  men. 
"  I  did  n't  run  away,  father,"  said  the  boy.  "  You 
didn't  think  I  ran  away  ?  They  put  something  in 
my  wine  and  carried  me  off.  You  did  not  think  I 
had  turned  Frenchman  ?  Dear  father,  bless  you 
for  saving  me.  Give  me  a  cutlass,  and  I  '11  help  to 
fight  with  father.  They  locked  me  in  the  cabin, 
but  I  hroke  out." 

"  Kill  that  bov,"  shouted  the  French  general ;  but 
in  a  moment  Destouches,  in  the  act  of  firing  at 
Charley,  was  shot  dead  and  trampled  under  foot. 
Five  minutes'  wild  fighting  in  broken  groups,  and 
the  Petit  Renard  was  the  prize  of  Commodore  Ladd. 
Another  five  minutes  and  her  head  was  turned  back 
towards  the  white  cliffs. 

The  moment  the  Good  Despatch  and  her  shattered 
prize  entered  Dover  harbor,  the  sailors  carried  the 
old  Commodore  on  shore  on  their  shoulders  in  tri- 
umph, and  the  soldiers  cheered  and  the  town  band 
dayed  when  the  Commodore,  once  more  on  his  legs, 
is  left  arm  bandaged  from  a  sword-cut,  a  bullet- 
hole  or  two  in  his  cocked  hat,  passed  the  Custom 
House  door. 

As  for  Charley,  the  indiscretion  into  which  a  ro- 
mantic generosity  had  led  him  was  soon  forgotten, 
and  that  day  week  he  joined  the  KestrcL 

"  My  parting  advice,"  said  the  Commodore,  as  he 
took  the  lad  on  board,  "  is  this :  if  you  want  to  be 
a  good  sailor  and  worthy  of  cousin  Kitty,  never  you 
trust  a  Frenchman  again.  If  a  Frenchman  should 
ever  offer  to  save  you,  Charley,  from  drowning,  you 
say,  Thank  'ee,  monseer,  but  if  you 've  no  objection, 
and  I  can't  get  out  by  myself,  I 'd  rather  drown ; 
thank  you  all  the  same." 

The  virulence  of  a  long  war  made  many  English- 
men as  unjust  to  their  neighbors  as  Commodore 
Ladd.  In  spite  of  the  advice,  however,  Charley 
turned  out  a  good  sailor  and  an  honest  man. 

LITERARY  FASHIONS. 

We  sometimes  figure  to  ourselves  Time  as  a  great 
sage  seated  on  the  everlasting  hills.  Every  book 
under  the  sun  that  is  published  is  brought  to  him  for 
inspection  and  approval.  Some  he  lavs  aside  for 
future  consideration  ;  some  be  casts  from  him  in 
disdain  ;  others  he  lets  fall  as  if  from  inadvertence  ; 
and  some  few  —  very  few  —  he  places  on  the  shelves 
of  Aw  library,  and  marks  them  for  his  own  with 
a  seal  that  cannot  easily  be  effaced.  But  his  pro- 
cess is  slow  and  deliberate,  and  the  inquisitive 
mortals  who  group  around  him  often  take  advan- 
tage of  his  delays,  and  with  great  impertinence 
forestall  his  judgments.  Meanwhile  his  theory  of 
selection  is  fully  and  surely  carried  out ;  every 
book  which  he  lets  slip  or  discards  glides  down  the 
steep,  and,  however  its  fall  may  be  broken,  at  last 
reaches  the  bottom  and  is  buried  with  untold 
millions  besides,  in  the  grave  of  oblivion. 

The  sage  is  just,  and  there  is  no  appeal  against 
his  decisions  in  the  long  run.  He  is  not  like  the 
Caliph  Omar,  who,  according  to  Arabian  writers, 
heated  the  four  thousand  baths  of  Alexandria  dur- 
ing six  months  with  the  books  in  the  library  of  that 
city.  He  is  not  like  Ximenes,  who  piled  up  in  the 
squares  of  Grenada  all  the  beautiful  and  costly 
manuscripts  he  could  find,  and  burned  them,  be- 
cause they  were  written  in  the  language  of  the 
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False  Prophet ;  nor  like  Saint  Patrick,  who,  it  is 
said,  with  equ«al  zeal  destroyed  three  hundred  vol- 
umes written  by  old  Irish  bards  about  giants  and 
enchanters,  damsels  guarded  by  dragons,  and  hunts- 
men riding  on  the  blast.  They  consumed  without 
distinction,  while  Time  is  ever  anxious  to  preserve 
rather  than  to  destroy. 

15 ut  what  is  the  principle  of  selection  on  which 
Time  proceeds?  It  appears  to  be  that  of  rejecting 
what  is  mere  fashion  in  literature,  and  retaining  the 
permanent  beauty  which  will  command  the  admira- 
tion of  all  ages.  Fashionable  literature  is  to  endur- 
ing literature  as  drapery  to  the  human  form.  The 
high  popularity  it  enjoys  for  a  season  is  the  very 
cause  of  its  speedy  decay.  Legends  died  out  be- 
cause they  were  untrue  to  nature ;  romances  of 
chivalry  because  feudalism  broke  up  ;  and  the  coarse 
diction  and  gross  allusions  which  abounded  in 
Chaucer  and  sullied  Shakespeare  excluded  at  last 
the  poems  of  the  former  from  the  boudoir,  and  the 
foul  dialogue  of  the  latter  from  the  stage.  The 
iiishions  of  literature  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  of 
the  Court  and  of  society ;  they  are  allied  to  the 
shape  of  the  hat,  the  form  and  metal  of  the  spurs. 
They  are  the  best  comment  on  the  history  of  the 
times;  but  as  they  have  nothing  in  them  that  is 
durable,  so  they  have  little  that  is  of  worth. 

Often,  indeed,  they  are  a  great  improvement  on 
the  fashions  of  the  past,  but  they  in  turn  give  place 
to  others  better  suited  to  an  advanced  condition  of 
mankind.  They  are  often  imported  from  abroad, 
and  engrafted  on  our  native  stock.  Few  persons 
now  read  Surrey  and  Wyat,  yet  in  their  day  they 
were,  as  Puttenham  calls  them,  "  the  chief  lanterns 
of  light."  They  were  courtiers  of  Henry  VIII.,  re- 
formers of  English  stylo  and  metre,  and  "  novices 
newly  crept  out  of  the  school  of  Dante,  Arioeto,  and 
Petrarch."  They  had  li  tasted  the  sweet  and  stately 
measures  of  the  Italian  poesie";  their  "conceits 
were  lofty,  their  conveyance  cleanly,  their  terms 
proper."  They  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  by  their 
efforts  the  homely  and  vulgar  poetry  of  former 
reigns  acquired  an  ease,  elegance,  and  dignity  pre- 
viously unknown.  But  for  them.  Spenser  had  never 
become  what  the  inscription  on  his  monument  pro- 
claims him,  "  the  Prince  of  Poets  in  hys  tyme,  whose 
divine  spirit  needs  no  other  witness  than  the  works 
which  he  left  behind."  The  "  Fairy  Queen  "  has 
still  a  magic  charm ;  "  it  continues  to  interest  us," 
as  Walter  Scott  says,  *•  in  spite  of  the  languor  of  a 
continued  allegory."  Few,  perhaps,  read  it  through, 
but  all  who  read  any  portion  of  it  perceive  how 
largely  the  writer  was  indebted  to  Tasso  and  Arioeto. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  those  plays  of  Shakespeare 
of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Italy;  and  Milton 
makes  no  concealment  of  his  debt  to  the  great  mas- 
ters of  Italian  literature,  but  rather  prides  himself 
on  acknowledging  it 

The  Italian  fashion,  however,  had  this  disadvan- 
tage, —  that  it  was  a  foreign  one.  It  had  something 
to  do  with  the  growth  of  Euphuism,  which  made  so 
ridiculous  a  figure  in  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  led  to  interlarding  sentences  with  scraps  from 
other  languages,  especially  Latin,  and  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  system  of  affected  pronunciation,  odious 
coxcombry,  and  despicable  nonsense.  Shakespeare 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  treated  Lillie  and  the  Euphu- 
ists  with  the  contempt  they  deserved.  Holofernes, 
the  schoolmaster,  in  Love's  Labor  Lost,  was  in- 
vented to  ridicule  this  pedantry,  and  though  James 
I.  bolstered  up  the  bad  taste  of  the  times  with  his 
passion  for  puns,  the  fashion  born  of  Lillie's  novels 


and  plays  went  out,  like  the  fantastic  head-dresses 
and  gorgeous  stomachers  worn  by  the  "  Virgin 
Queen."  It  had  its  day,  as  Gongorism  had  at  a 
later  period  in  the  Court  of  Madrid ;  and  its  con- 
ceits, like  those  of  Gongora,  the  poet,  and  Paravi- 
cino,  the  court  preacher,  were  best  exploded  by  sat- 
ire. Cowley  kept  alive,  for  a  time,  the  fashion  for 
conceits,  contented  with  a  fading  laurel,  which  u  in 
the  spring  was  bright  and  gay,  but  which  time,"  as 
Johnson  observed,  "  has  been  continually  stealing 
from  his  brows."  He  belonged  to  what  was  called 
the  Fantastic  School,  and  minor  poets,  such  as 
Donne,  Crashaw,  Waller,  and  Cleveland,  —  nay, 
Dryden  also,  in  his  earlier  attempts,  —  did  homage 
to  him  as  their  chief.  With  these  may  be  reckoned 
Carew,  Derrick,  Suckling,  Lovelace,  Herbert,  Den- 
ham,  and  Quarles.  u  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
they  were  all  Royalists,  for  the  King's  cause  lent  it- 
self to  verse  and  to  a  poet's  imagination  far  better 
than  the  stern  grandeur  and  repulsive  austerity  of 
Puritans  and  Roundhead  Parliaments. 

Milton  rose  above  his  contemporaries  in  the 
breadth  of  his  views  no  less  than  in  the  refinement 
of  his  tiiste.  He  disdained  the  whimsical  and  poro- 
|>ous  affectation  of  the  School  of  Conceits,  but  of  the 
two  only  poets  who  sided  with  him  in  politics, 
Wither  and  Marvell.  the  former,  at  least,  was  full  of 
quaintnesses,  and  all  the  other  vices  of  the  poetry 
of  the  civil  war  period.  All  these,  and  the  dram- 
atists who,  like  Massiugcr,  Jonson,  and  Sir  Thom- 
as Overbury,  held  up  on  the  stage  so  pleasantly  the 
mirror  of  the  fashions,  are  now  seen  like  drowning 
men  struggling  with  the  waves  of  time,  while  the 
grand  form  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  walk  the 
waters  serenely,  like  beings  of  to-day. 

As  there  is  not  a  book  in  our  tongue  which 
glasses  the  ways  of  mankind,  and  especially  of 
Presbyterian  justices  and  independent  squires,  more 
faithfully  than  Hudibraa,"  so  is  the  "  Duneiad  " 
valued  above  all  satires  as  displaying  the  literary 
character  of  Queen  Anne's  time.  That  many  of 
the  poetasters  on  whom  Pope  takes  vengeance  are 
obscure  and  unknown  to  most  readers  except  by 
his  mention  of  them  is  true,  but  there  is  something 
interesting  and  instructive  in  the  fact  that  so  much 
petty  notoriety  was  so  soon  withered  and  blown 
away.  Little  did  the  Cibbers  and  Theobalds,  the 
Ozells  and  Ogilbies,  imagine  that  when  they  dared 
to  assail  the  crooked  little  man,  to  the  smile  of 
whose  transient  favor  they  owed  all  their  poetical 
existence,  he  would  scatter  them  at  a  breath,  —  that 
his  satire,  like  the  car  of  Phoebus,  would  disperse 
the  empty,  envious  vapors  clouding  the  glorious 
disc  that  raised  them  from  their  native  swamps,  — 
and  that  he,  the  philosopher,  the  scholar,  the  wit, 
would  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  mightiest  master 
of  mellifluous  verse,  as  a  poet  not  of  England  only 
but  of  mankind,  because  he  was  the  poet  of  ethics. 

Little  did  they  conceive  that  a  bard  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century  who,  compared  with  them,  was  as 
the  Jungfrau  to  ant-hills,  would  declare  that  he 
"  loved  and  honored  the  name  of  that  Illustrious  and 
unrivalled  man,"  Pope,  *'  far  more  than  his  own  pal- 
try renown,  and  the  trashy  jingle  of  the  crowd  of 
4 schools'  and  upstarts  who  pretend  to  rival,  or  even 
surpass  him."  But  it  was  vain  in  Lord  Byron  to 
try  to  fix  a  fashion  in  literature,  and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  he  was  right  in  raising  Pope 
above  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  the  poetry  mod- 
elled after  Racine  and  Corneilie  above  the  school  of 
nature  and  dramatic  freedom.  But  conflict  is  in- 
separable from  progress.    As  in  politics  and  social 
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science,  so  in  literature,  truth  and  beauty  are  elicited 
out  of  the  clash  of  hostile  systems.  The  Lake  school, 
the  ideal  types  of  Shelley,  and  the  nature-painting 
of  later  poetry,  operate  favorably  on  those  who  lean 
to  the  polished  versification  of  Pope  and  prevent 
their  falling  into  vapid  formality ;  while  they  in  turn 
are  ever  recalling  the  wilder  disciples  of  Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson,  to  the  prime 
laws  of  metre,  without  which  poetry,  however,  poetic 
in  its  ideas,  is  wanting  in  one  of  its  essential  con- 
stituents, and  sins  against  the  ear  while  it  seeks  to 
charm  the  imagination.  Thus  fashions  in  literature 
conspire  in  producing  what  rises  above  all  fashion 
and  lives  through  all  time,  being  true  to  nature  and 
to  those  ideal  forms  which,  whether  substantive  or 
not,  are  common  to  mankind  in  every  age. 

Out  of  the  fleeting  and  frivolous  springs  the 
durable  and  grand,  as  oat  of  the  grand  and  durable 
arises  in  turn  the  frivolous  and  fleeting.  Hence  all 
the  fashions  of  literature  are  noteworthy  and  pre- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  its  historian.  He  sees  in  them 
an  importance  and  merit  which  others  do  not  see : 
nor  will  he  sav  to  the  most  trifling,  "  Poorsimpleton, 
what  can  I  learn  from  thee  ?  *  Every  species  of 
literature  that  eotncs  into  vogue,  for  however  brief 
a  season,  may  be  cited  as  a  witness  by  the  historians 
of  any  couutry ;  and  this  habit  of  bringing  the 
writers  of  the  day.  especially  the  songsters  and  dram- 
atists to  bear  on  history,  is  in  itself  a  fashion  to 
which  Macaulay  was  mainly  instrumental  in  giving 
birth.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  decay.  A  thousand  stu- 
dents are  following  in  his  track,  and  by  ceaseless  re- 
search are  throwing  light  on  the  known  by  the  un- 
known. Who  would  think,  for  example,  of  writing 
the  history  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  without  being 
well  versed  in  the  comic  writers  of  his  day,  —  Strad- 
well  and  Wyeherly,  Ethcrege,  Congrevc.  Sedlcy, 
and  FanjuharV  The  notes  in  Macaulay 's  History 
arc.  in  this  point  of  view,  as  valuable  as  the  text, 
since  they  prove  how  diligently  he  sought  for  side- 
lights, and  formed  solid  materials  out  of  bubble?. 

A  writer  whose  style  never  changes  commands 
our  respect  more  than  he  who  adopt*,  however  skil- 
fully, different  literary  fashions.  Such  a  one  cannot 
but  fall  into  a  certain  amount  of  mannerism,  and 
whatever  originality  ho  may  possess,  it  cannot  be  so 
marked  .is  his  who  is  always  like  himself.  In  Dry- 
den  we  see  a  curious  instance  of  an  author  of  emi- 
nence appearing  at  different  periods  of  his  life  in 
various  costumes.  When  writing  for  King  Charles 
II.'s  theatre  to  gain  a  livelihood,  he  consulted  his 
m  ister's  taste  ly  copying  the  French  school  in 
tragedy,  and  the  Smnish  in  comedy.  He  made 
rhyming  couplets  like  Corneille  ami  Racine,  and 
maintained  in  theory  and  practice  that  rhyme  is 
"the  most  noble  verse,"  and  the  only  one  fit  fur 
tragedy.  Yet  at  a  later  period  he  read  his  recanta- 
tion. He  damned  his  own  plays.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  "  grown  weary  of  his  long-loved  mist  res*, 
rhyme."  and  that  a  secret  shame  invaded  "  his  breast 
at  Shakespeare's  sacred  name."  In  AH  for  Love." 
he  abandoned  rhyme,  and  never  returned  to  it  again. 
He  had  sedueed  the  public  from  British  to  Spanish 
and  French  models,  and  he  afterwards  was  loudest 
and  foremost  in  recalling  them  to  nobler  types. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Tiik  new  English  magazine,  M  The  Broadway,"  is 
announced  ta  appear  in  August,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Edmund  Rout  ledge.     It  appears  that 
several  American  pens  are  engaged  for  the  enter- 


prise. A  muscular  novel  by  the  author  of  44  Guy 
Livingstone  "  is  to  form  the  prominent  attraction. 

Emerson's  44  May-Day  "  and  Whittier's 44  Tent  on 
the  Beach  "  are  eliciting  very  high  praises  from  the 
English  critics. 

The  tragic  story  of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  in 
Dante's  Inferno,  has  been  selected  by  Gounod  for 
the  libretto  of  a  new  opera. 

Letters  from  Rome  state  that  the  excavations 
at  Astria,  which  have  been  carried  on  principally 
at  the  Pope's  expense,  have  lately  been  rewta-ded 
by  important  discoveries.  These  include  seven 
marble  statues  of  great  beauty,  and  a  variety  of 
ornamental  sculptures. 

The  editor  of  the  Atbentcum  says:  "We  have 
been  shown  a  series  of  photographs  of  Arctic  scenery, 
taken  by  the  American  artist  whose  fine  picture, 
4  Crushed  by  Icebergs,*  is  now  on  view  in  the  Hay- 
market.  Mr.  Bradford,  the  painter,  has  spent 
several  seasons  in  the  Arctic  seas,  and  his  eye  for  a 
snow  waste  and  an  icy  water-line  is  quick  and  keen. 
These  studies  of  polar  scenery  are  of  singular  merit." 

The  Museum,  at  the  Petit  Trianon,  of  relics  of 
Marie  Antoinette  and  her  unfortunate  husband, 
formed  by  the  Empress  of  the  French,  is  now  opened 
to  the  public.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  objects 
that  belonged  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  including  the 
turning-lathe,  of  which  he  made  considerable  use. 
Several  musical  instruments  which  belonged  to 
Marie  Antoinette  and  numerous  jewels  worn  by  her 
will  be  found  in  the  collection. 

It  is  strange  to  see  how  wide-spread  is  the  super- 
stition (or  perhaps  the  tradition  ?)  which  causes 
Friday  to  be  considered  an  unlucky  day.  French 
railway  statistics  recently  showed  an  enormous  de- 
cline of  receipts  on  Fridays.  The  Paris  Omnibus 
Companies  have  just  published  their  annual  reports, 
which  exhibit  the  average  of  this  unhallowed  day  to 
be  24,1  G.'t  below  the  average  of  all  other  days  of  the 
week.  The  latter  average  is  317.0155,  while  the  av- 
erage of  Friday  is  only  21)2,902  persons. 

A  Parisian  journal  says:  "The  attention  of 
the  Czar,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  even  of  Count 
von  Bismarck,  was,  during  the  late  balls  aud  fetes, 
attracted  by  the  large  number  of  blondes  with  golden 
hair  who  adorned  the  quadrilles.  The  Venetian 
l>Umd  which,  during  the  last  two  years  fell  much 
in  estimation,  has  in  the  course  of  the  present  month 
risen  greatly  in  the  bourse  of  fashion.  A  hairdresser 
said  lately  that  in  ten  days  he  had  sold  fair-hair 
decorations  to  the  amount  of  lO.OOOf.  Thus  it 
seems  the  trade  in  hair  is  in  the  full  tide  of  pros- 
perity." 


Wk  extract  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
letter  of  a  correspondent  in  Vienna  :  — 

44  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  one  so  deserving  as 
Bodenstedt  in  every  way  is,  of  the  protection  which 
a  sovereign  prince  can  afford  a  man  of  letters,  has 
found  in  the  little  state  of  Meiningen  a  congenial 
sphere  of  action,  and  in  the  reigning  duke  and 
duchess  warm  and  admiring  friends.  The  Duke  has 
named  him  Intendant  of  the  Theatre,  with  a  good 
salary,  and  a  provision  tor  his  widow  and  children. 
As  the  ducal  theatre  is  open  but  half  the  year,  the 
poet  has  six  months  entirely  at  his  own  dis|>osaL 
These  are  undoubted  advantages ;  but  what  makes 
Bodenstedt's  present  position  so  particularly  agree- 
able, is  the  friendly  relation  in  which  he  stands  to 
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the  ruler  of  the  little  band  and  his  most  amiable 
and  intelligent  wife.  Both  seem  prowl  to  show  the 
literary  man  all  honor,  —  to  make  him  feel  that  they 
are  sensible  of  the  nobility  of  genius,  and  that  they 
are  proud  to  receive  into  their  intimacy  one  whose 
name,  to  use  the  words  of  Heine  when  speaking  of 
himself,  is  an  acceptable  word  wherever  the  German 
language  is  spoken. 

"  In  Germany  there  is  but  one  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  progress  shown  by  the  different  countries, 
since  the  last  great  international  exhibition.  The 
advance  is  in  general  not  thought  to  be  great. 
What  France  for  example  displays  is  good  and 
even  admirable,  but  the  difference  is  (bund  to  be 
very  small  between  that  produced  by  her  at  the  last 
exhibition  and  at  the  present  one.  But  in  two 
countries  it  is  said  an  enormous  progress  is  percep- 
tible, in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Eng- 
land. Competent  authorities,  —  men  for  example 
who  were  sent  by  the  German  Government  to  Paris 
to study  and  report  what  they  saw  there,  express 
this  opinion  ;  and  as  a  leaning  towards  America  or 
England  is  not  a  distinctive  attribute  of  the  Ger- 
mans of  to-day,  the  opinion  expressed  by  them, 
favorable  as  it' is  for  these  two  countries,  may  be 
implicitly  relied  on. 

•'  Liszt's  Mass  for  the  coronation  at  Pesth  took 
every  one  by  surprise  on  account  of  its  great  sim- 
plicity. It  had  in  it  nothing  of  his  usual  manner, 
and  he  seems  to  have  imposed  on  himself  extraor- 
dinary restraint  in  order  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  occasion.  After  the  coronation 
he  left  for  Rome,  where,  on  the  Festival  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  his  oratorio  *  Christ '  is  to 
be  performed.  Some  weeks  after  he  returns  to 
Germany  to  be  present  in  Coburg,  where  his  4  St. 
Elizabeth '  is  given. 

"  The  German  Shakespeare  Society  has  published 
its  second  yearly  volume  of  papers  relating  to  the 
great  dramatist.  The  work  is  edited  by  Bodenstedt, 
whose  German  version  of  the  Sonnets  is  admitted 
by  every  one  to  be  so  excellent.  It  contains, 
amongst  others,  papers  by  Delius,  Ulrici,  Elze, 
Frederic  Theodore  Vischer,  Otto  Devricnt,  &c,  — 
names  of  sufficient  importance  to  recommend  any 
book  to  which  they  were  appended." 

A  correspondent  of  a  London  journal,  giving 
the  details  of  the  coronation  fetes  at  Pestji,  de- 
scribes some  of  the  brilliant  equipages  that  figured 
in  the  grand  procession. 

"  The  King's  charger  is  a  most  noble  animal,  milk- 
white,  graceful,  dignified,  and  fiery, — a  perfect  beau- 
ty ;  his  pink  nostrils  played  like  a  full-blown  rose 
with  the  breezes  and  sounds.  The  thorough  loval- 
ists  had  a  moment  of  panic  on  seeing  this  impatient 
horse  shy  when  his  Majesty,  after  he  had  sworn  to 
be  true  to  the  law  of  the  land,  sprang  into  the  sad- 
dle again,  amitlst  cheers  and  firing  of  salutes.  The 
Viennese  lessons  of  docility  seemed  to  have  been 
forgotten,  and  the  self-willed  steed  made  two  or 
three  deliberate  attempts  to  leap  into  mid-air,  until 
it  was  at  last  found  advisable  to  let  the  grooms  keep 
him  down  by  the  bit.  •  It  was  not  his  Majesty's 
horsemanship  we  trembled  for,'  remarked  to  me  a 
cunning  Deakist, '  we  all  know  what  an  admirable 
rider  he  is ;  what  made  us  nervous  was  the  fear  lest 
the  crown  of  St.  Stephen's  might  be  shaken  off  bis 
head  by  the  shocks  of  the  jumping  devil  of  a  horse.' 
The  bridle,  saddle,  and  everything  on  this  superb 
creature  is  full  of  gold  in  forms  of  button,  ring  fringe, 
and  crest   None  of  the  State  carriages  came  down 


from  Bude,  where  they  were  much  admired  both  for 
their  richness  and  beauty,  costliness  and  artistic 
merit. 

"  The  State  carriage  looks  all  gold  and  glass,  with 
allegorical  figures  on  iheoortihres.  It  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  and  a  design 
and  description  are  first  given  of  it  in  a  book 
printed  under  Charles  VI.  It  was  drawn  by  eight 
white  steeds  of  Spanish  breed,  —  magnificent  crea- 
tures, with  pompous  steps,  flowing  manes,  and  tails 
that  almost  reached  the  ground.  Their  bridles  and 
reins  are  rich  with  crimson  velvet  lining  and  golden 
fringes.  The  two  postilions  who  manage  them  are 
clad  in  black  velvet,  and  wear  high  boots.  Each 
horse  is  attended  also  by  a  groom  on  foot,  dressed  in 
yellow  silk  and  gold,  his  powdered  wig  being 
covered  with  a  golden-bordered  Spanish  hat,  which 
displays  ostrich  feathers  of  white,  yellow,  and  black 
colors.  The  carriage  of  the  Archduke  is  equallv 
dazzling,  but  need  not  be  described  in  detail,  ft 
is  sufficient  to  note  that  this  is  not  driven  from  the 
saddle,  and  that  the  lord  of  the  front  box  has  a  small 
hat  a  In  Ix>uis  XV.  on,  while  the  platform  of  liven' 
behind  is  occupied  by  five  footmen,  who  are  yclept 
heralds,  and  stand  respectively  for  Bohemia,  Hun- 
garia,  and  Austria  in  the  first  fine,  and  twice  for  the 
empire  in  the  second  line,  —  a  proud  lot." 

Jcdy  (a  literary  thorn  in  Mr.  Punch's  side)  pub- 
lishes the  following  Tom  Hoodish  ballad  of  "John 
Guinness,  or  the  Railway  Porter  " :  — 

Jons  Gnxxass  ra  an  IrUhi 

About  five  foot  or  shorter  ; 
II?  was  stout  of  limb,  and  be 

The  Itttfe  Dublin  porter. 

Now,  John  be  loved  Maria  Brown, 

And  longed  oft  to  be  by  her  ; 
"  How  huppy  would  I  b*,»  «M  he, 

"  If  I  could  wad  Maria." 


...  lou  of  twr, 
what  ailed  him? 


And  then  he  ( 
That  people  i 

It  happ'd  that,  with  her  traps  i 

Once  came  Maria  fair, 
To  travel  by  the  Dublin  line. 

To  Ret  tome  change  of  air. 

On  her  the  porter  fixed  hli  even 

(Ui»  heart  was  rent  with  pain). 
And,  doublin'  up  hi*  courage.  r*u 

And  caught  her  by  the  train. 

She  jumped  inside,  and  screamed  aloud, 
"  Begone  :  I  care  not  for  thee  "  ; 

lit'  stood  beside  the  door  and  cried, 
"  Maria,  I  a-door  thee  !  " 

Ho  heeded  not  the  station-bell, 
Dut  trot  Inilde  the  carriage  ; 

hoped  to  ring  a  sweeter  belle,  — 
Hit  thoughts  were  all  of  marriage. 

•'Thou  knowest."  said  he,    I  love  thee  wel) ; 

Why  need  I  this  repeat  ? 
An  I,  on  my  sole,  I  Uy,  to  boot, 

My  fortune  at  thy  feet ! 

•'  Maria,  love,  thou  art  by  far 

The  sweetest  lass  that  could  b  , 
And,  by  the  light  of  Lociler, 

0  :  what  a  match  we  should  be  ! " 

•'  0  !  John,"  she  cried,  "this  is  some  trap 

For  me  to  tumble  in." 
"By  Jove  !  »  cried  he,  "  although  1 1 

1  swear  it  is  no  gin  ; 

"  By  tby  dear  sacred  self,  I  swear, 

There  U  no  art  in  me, 
Kxc-pt  the  'cart  beneath  this  shirt, 

That  beats  and  pants  for  thee  " 

"Tliy  words,"  quoth  she,  "  arc  nil  In  vain  ; 

Thou  hast  been  far  miscarried  ; 
For.  by  St.  Bride,  I  'II  speak  the  truth  : 

I 'm  married,  John,  I 'm  married  :  " 

"  O !  cru'-l,  false,  and  fickle  maid, 

By  thee,  a-lass  !  I 'm  undone." 
The  train  beside  the  platform  stood, 

And,  lo  !  they  were  In  London. 
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CULTURE  AND  ITS  ENEMIES  * 

BT  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

In  one  of  bis  speeches  last  year,  or  the  year  be- 
fore last,  that  famous  liberal,  Mr.  Bright,  took  occa- 
sion to  have  a  fling  at  the  friends  and  preachers  of 
culture.  M  People  who  talk  about  what  they  call 
culture !  "  eaid  he,  contemptuously ;  "  by  which 
they  mean  a  smattering  of  the  two  dead  languages 
of  Greek  and  Latin."  And  he  went  on  to  remark, 
in  a  strain  with  which  modem  speakers  and  writers 
have  made  us  very  familiar,  how  poor  a  thing  this 
culture  is,  how  little  good  it  can  do  to  the  world, 
and  bow  absurd  it  is  for  its  possessors  to  set  much 
store  by  it.  And  the  other  day  a  younger  liberal 
than  Mr.  Bright,  one  of  a  school  whose  mission  it  is 
to  bring  into  order  and  system  that  body  of  truth 
which  the  earlier  liberals  merely  touched  the  out- 
side of,  a  member  of  this  university,  and  a  very 
clever  writer,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  developed,  in 
the  systematic  and  stringent  manner  of  his  school, 
the  thesis  which  Mr.  Bright  had  propounded  in  only 
general  terms.  "  Perhaps  the  very  silliest  cant  of 
the  day,"  said  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  "  is  the  cant 
about  culture.  Culture  is  a  desirable  quality  in  a 
critic  of  new  books,  and  sits  well  on  a  possessor  of 
belles  lettres ;  but  as  applied  to  politics,  it  means 
simply  a  turn  for  small  fault-finding,  love  of  selfish 
ease,  and  indecision  in  action.  The  man  of  culture 
is  in  politics  one  of  the  poorest  mortals  alive.  For 
simple  pedantry  and  want  of  good  sense  no  man  is 
his  equal.  No  assumption  is  too  unreal,  no  end  is 
too  unpractical  for  him.  But  the  active  exercise  of 
politics  requires  common  sense,  sympathy,  trust, 
resolution  and  enthusiasm,  qualities  which  your 
man  of  culture  has  carefully  rooted  up,  lest  they 
damage  the  delicacy  of  his  critical  olfactories.  Per- 
haps tbey  are  the  only  class  of  responsible  beings  in 
the  community  who  cannot  with  safety  be  intrusted 
with  power."  Now  for  my  part  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
men  of  culture  asking  to  be  entrusted  with  power ; 
and,  indeed,  I  have  freely  said,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  speech  most  proper,  at  present,  for  a  man  of 
culture  to  make  to  a  body  of  his  fellow-eountrytnen 
who  get  him  into  a  committee-room,  is  Socrates's, 
Know  thyself;  and  that  is  not  a  speech  to  be  made 
by  men  wanting  to  be  intrusted  with  power.  For 
this  very  indifference  to  direct  political  action  I 
have  been  taken  to  task  by  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
coupled,  by  a  strange  perversity  of  fate,  with  just 

*  What  follow*  was  delivered  as  Mr.  Arnold's  last  lecture  hi  the 
Poetry  Chair  at  Oxford,  and  took,  in  many  places,  a  special  form 
from  the  occasion.  Instead  of  changing  the  form  to  that  of  an  «*say  to 
adapt  it  to  this  magazine,  It  has  be™  thought  udvitablr,  midcr  the 
.it  a*  it  was  delivered.—  E4.  ComhiU  Mag 


that  very  one  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  whose  style 
I  admire  the  least,  and  called  "an  elegant  Jere- 
miah." It  is  because  I  say  (to  use  the  words  which 
the  Daily  Telegraph  puts  in  my  mouth) :  "  You 
must  n't  make  a  fuss  because  you  have  no  vote,  — 
that  is  vulgarity ;  you  must  n't  hold  big  meetings  to 
agitate  for  reform  bills  and  to  repeal  corn  laws,  — 
that  is  the  very  height  of  vulgarity," —  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  called,  sometimes  an  elegant  Jere- 
miah, sometimes  a  spurious  Jeremiah,  a  Jeremiah 
about  the  reality  of  whose  mission  the  writer  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  has  his  doubts.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  I  have  so  taken  my  line  as  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  whole  brunt  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
censure. 

Still,  I  have  often  spoken  in  praise  of  culture  ;  I 
have  striven  to  make  my  whole  passage  in  this  chair 
serve  the  interests  of  culture ;  I  take  culture  to  be 
something  a  great  deal  more  than  what  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison  and  others  call  it,  —  "a  desirable 
quality  in  a  critic  of  new  books."  Nay,  even 
though  to  a  certain  extent  I  am  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  that  men  of  culture  are 
just  the  class  of  responsible  beings  in  this  communi- 
ty of  ours  who  cannot  properly,  at  present,  be  en- 
trusted with  power,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not 
think  this  the  fault  of  our  community  rather  than 
of  the  men  of  culture.  In  short,  although  like  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  a  large  body  of  valued 
friends  of  mine,  I  am  a  liberal,  yet  I  am  a  Uberal 
tempered  bv  experience,  reflection,  and  renounce- 
ment, and  I  am,  above  all,  a  believer  in  culture. 
Therefore,  as  this  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  from  this  place,  I 
propose  to  take  the  occasion  for  inquiring,  in  the 
simple  unsystematic  way  which  best  suits  both  my 
taste  and  my  powers,  what  culture  really  is,  what 
good  it  can  do,  what  is  our  own  special  need  W  it ; 
and  I  shall  try  to  find  some  plain  grounds  on  which 
a  faith  in  culture  —  both  my  own  faith  in  it  and  the 
faith  of  others  —  may  rest  securely. 

The  disparagers  of  culture  make  its  motive  curi- 
osity ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  make  its  motive  mere 
exclusiveness  and  vanity.  The  culture  which  is  sup- 
posed to  plume  itself  on  a  smattering  of  Greek  and 
Latin  is  a  culture  which  is  begotten  by  nothing  so 
intellectual  as  curiosity ;  it  is  valued  either  out  of 
sheer  vanity  and  ignorance,  or  else  as  an  engine  of 
social  and  class  distinction,  separating  its  holder, 
like  a  badge  or  title,  from  other  people  who  have 
not  got  it.  No  serious  man  would  call  this  culture, 
or  attach  any  value  to  it,  as  culture,  at  all.  To  find 
the  real  ground  for  the  very  differing  estimate  which 
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serious  people  will  set  upon  culture,  wc  must  find 
some  motive  for  culture  in  tbc  terms  of  which  may 
lie  a  real  ambiguity ;  and  such  a  motive  the  word 
curiosity  gives  us.  I  have  before  now  pointed  out 
that  in  English  wc  do  not,  like  the  foreigners,  use 
this  word  in  a  good  sense  as  well  as  in  a  bad  sense  : 
with  us  the  word  is  always  used  in  a  somewhat  dis- 
approving sense  ;  a  liberal  and  intelligent  eagerness 
about  the  things  of  the  mind  may  be  meant  by  a 
foreigner  when  he  speaks  of  curiosity,  but  with  us 
the  word  always  conveys  a  certain  notion  of  frivo- 
lous and  uncdifying  activity.  In  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, some  little  tune  ago,  was  an  estimate  of  the 
celebrated  French  critic,  Monsieur  Saintc  Bcuve, 
and  a  very  inadequate  estimate  it,  in  my  judgment, 
was ;  its  inadequacy  consisting  chiefly  in  this,  that  in 
our  English  way  it  left  out  of  sight  the  double  sense 
re-ally  involved  in  the  word  curiosity,  thinking 
enough  was  said  to  stamp  Monsieur  Sainte  Bcuve 
with  blame  if  it  was  said  that  he  was  impelled  in 
his  operations  as  a  critic  by  curiosity,  and  omitting 
either  to  perceive  that  Monsieur  Sainte  Beuve  him- 
self, and  many  other  people  with  him,  would  con- 
sider that  this  was  praiseworthy  and  not  blamewor- 
thy, or  to  point  out  why  it  is  really  worthy  of  blame 
and  not  of  praise.  For  as  there  is  a  curiosity  alx>ut 
intellectual  matters  which  is  futile,  and  merely  a 
disease,  so  there  is  certainly  a  curiosity,  —  a  desire 
for  the  things  of  the  mind  simply  for  their  own 
aakes  and  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  as  they 
are,  —  which  is,  in  an  intelligent  being,  natural  aud 
laudable.  Nay,  and  the  very  desire  to  see  things 
as  t  hey  are  implies  a  balance  and  regulation  of  mind 
which  is  not  often  attained  without  fruitful  effort, 
and  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  blind  and 
diseased  impulse  of  mind  which  is  what  we  mean  to 
blame  when  we  blame  curiosity. 

Montesquieu  says :  "  The  first  motive  which 
ought  to  impel  us  to  study  is  the  desire,  to  augment 
the  excellence  of  our  nature,  and  to  render  an  in- 
telligent being  yet  more  intelligent."  This  is  the 
true  ground  to  assign  for  the  genuine  scientific  pas-  j 
sion,  however  manifested,  and  for  culture,  viewed  j 
simply  as  a  fruit  of  this  passion ;  and  it  is  a  worthy 
ground,  though  we  let  the  term  curiosity  stand  to 
describe  it.  But  there  is  of  culture  another  view, 
in  which  not  solely  the  scientific  passion,  the  sheer 
desire  to  see  things  as  they  are,  natural  and  proper 
in  au  intelligent  being,  appears  as  the  ground  of  it ; 
a  view  in  which  all  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  the 
impulses  towards  action,  help,  and  beneficence,  the 
desire  for  stopping  human  error,  clearing  human 
confusion,  and  diminishing  the  sum  of  human  mis- 
ery, the  noble  aspiration  to  leave  the  world  better 
and  happier  than  we  found  it,  —  motives  eminently 
such  as  are  called  social,  — come  in  as  part  of  the 
grounds  of  culture,  and  the  main  and  primary  part. 
Culture  is  then  properly  described  not  as  having  its 
origin  in  curiosity,  but  as  having  its  origin  in  the 
love  of  perfection ;  it  is  a  study  of  |>erfeetion.  It 
moves  by  the  force,  not  merely  or  primarily  of  the 
scientific  passion  for  pure  knowledge,  but  also  of  the 
moral  and  social  passion  lor  doing  good.  As,  in  the 
first  view  of  it,  wc  took  for  its  worthy  motto  Mon- 
tesquieu's words:  "To  render  an  intelligent  being 
yet  more  intelligent!"  so,  in  the  second  view  of  it. 
there  is  no  better  motto  which  it  can  take  than  these 
words  of  Bishop  Wilson :  "  To  make  reason  and  the 
will  of  God  prevail ! "  Only,  whereas  the  passion 
for  doing  good  is  apt  to  be  overhasty  in  determin- 
ing what  reason  and  the  will  of  God  say,  because 
its  turn  is  for  acting  rather  than  thinking,  and  it 


wants  to  1m>  In-ginning  to  act ;  and  whereas  it  is  apt 
to  take  it.-*  own  conceptions,  proceeding  from  its  own 
state  of  development  and  sharing  in  all  the  imper- 
fections and  immaturities  of  this,  for  a  basis  of 
action ;  what  distinguishes  culture  is  that  it  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  scientific  passion,  as  well  as  by  the 
jiassion  of  doing  good;  that  it  has  worthy  notions  of 
reason  and  the  will  of  God,  and  does  not  readily 
suffer  its  own  crude  conceptions  to  substitute  them- 
selves for  them  ;  and  that,  knowing  that  no  action 
or  institution  can  be  salutary  and  stable  which  are 
not  based  on  reason  and  the  will  of  God,  it  is  not  so 
bent  on  acting  and  instituting,  even  with  the  great 
aim  of  diminishing  human  error  and  misery  ever 
before  its  thoughts,  but  that  it  can  remember  that 
acting  and  instituting  are  of  little  use,  unless  we 
know  how  and  what  we  ought  to  act  and  to  insti- 
tute. 

This  culture  is  more  interesting  and  more  far- 
aching  than  the  other,  which  is  founded  solely  on 


r.- 


the  scientific  passion  for  knowing.  But  it  needs 
times  of  faith  and  ardor,  times  when  the  intellectual 
horizon  is  opening  and  widening  all  around  us  to 
flourish  in.  And  is  not  the  close  and  bounded  in- 
tellectual horizon  within  which  we  have  long  lived 
and  moved  now  lifting  up,  and  are  not  new  lights 
finding  free  passage  to  shine  in  upon  us  ?  For  a 
long  time  there  was  no  passage  for  them  to  make 
their  way  in  upon  us,  and  then  it  was  of  no  use  to 
think  of  adapting  the  world's  action  to  them.  Where 
wa«  the  hope  of  making  reason  and  the  will  of  God 
|  ire  vail  among  people  who-had  a  routine  which  they 
had  christened  reason  and  the  will  of  God,  in  which 
they  were  inextricably  bound,  ami  beyond  which 
thev  had  no  power  of  looking  ?  But  now  the  iron 
force  of  adhesion  to  the  old  routine,  —  social,  politi- 
cal, religious,  —  has  wonderfully  yielded  ;  the  iron 
force  of  exclusion  of  all  which  is  new  has  wonder- 
fully yielded ;  the  danger  now  is,  not  that  people 
should  obstinately  refuse  to  allow  anything  but  their 
old  routine  to  pass  for  reason  and  the  will  of  God, 
lmt  either  that  they  should  allow  some  novelty  or 
other  to  pass  for  these  too  easily,  or  else  that  they 
should  underrate  the  importance  of  them  altogether, 
and  think  it  enough  to  follow  action  for  its  own  sake, 
without  troubling  themselves  to  make  reason  and 
the  will  of  God  prevail  in  it.  Now,  then,  is  the  mo- 
ment for  culture  to  be  of  service,  culture  which  be- 
lieves in  making  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail, 
believes  in  perfection,  Is  the  study  and  pursuit  of 
perfection,  and  is  no  longer  debarred,  by  a  rigid  in- 
vincible exclusion  of  whatever  is  new,  from  getting 
acceptance  for  its  ideas,  simply  because  they  are 
new. 

The  moment  this  view  of  culture  is  seized,  the 
moment  it  is  regarded  not  solely  as  the  endeavor  to 
see  things  as  they  are,  to  draw  towards  a  knowledge 
of  tlie  universal  order  which  seems  to  be  intended 
and  aimed  at  in  the  world,  and  which  it  is  a  man's 
happiness  to  go  along  with  or  his  misery  to  go  coun- 
ter to,  to  learn,  in  short,  the  will  of  God,  —  the  mo- 
ment, I  say,  culture  is  considered  not  as  the 
endeavor  to  .see  and  learn  this,  but  as  the  endeavor, 
also,  to  make  it  prevail,  the  moral,  social,  ami  benefi- 
cent character  of  culture  becomes  manifest.  The 
mere  endeavor  to  see  and  learn  it  for  our  own  ]>er- 
sonal  satisfaction  is  indeed  a  commencement  for 
making  it  prevail,  a  preparing  the  way  for  it,  which 
always  serves  this,  and  is  wrongly,  therefore, 
stamped  with  blame  absolutely  in  itoclf,  and  not  only 
in  its  caricature  and  degeneration ;  but  perhaps  it  has 
got  stamped  with  blame,  and  disparaged  with  the 
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dubious  title  of  curiosity,  because  in  comparison 
with  this  wider  endeavor  of  such  great  and  plain 
utility  it  looks  selfish,  petty,  and  unprofitable. 

And  religion,  the  greatest  and  most  important  of 
the  efforts  by  which  the  human  race  has  manifested 
its  impuLie  to  perfect  itself,  —  religion,  that  voice  of 
the  deepest  human  experience,  does  not  only  enjoin 
and  sanction  the  aim  which  is  the  great  aim  of  cul- 
ture, the  aim  of  setting  ourselves  to  ascertain  what 
perfection  is  and  to  make  it  prevail,  but  al-o,  in  de- 
termining generally  in  what  human  perfection  con- 
sists, religion  comes  to  a  conclusion  identical  with 
that  which  culture  —  seeking  the  determination  of 
this  question  through  all  the  voices  of  human  expe- 
rience which  have  been  heard  upon  it,  art,  science, 
poetry,  philosophy,  history,  as  well  as  religion,  in 
order  to  give  a  greater  fulness  and  certainty  to  its 
solution  —  likewise  reaches.  Religion  says  :  Tin 
kingdom  of  (rod  it  uiOun  you;  and  culture,  in  like 
manner,  places  human  perfection  in  an  internal  con- 
dition, in  the  growth  and  predominance  of  our  hu- 
manity proper,  as  distinguished  from  our  animaiity, 
iu  the  ever-increasing  efficaciousness  and  in  the  gen- 
eral harmonious  expansion  of  those  gifts  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  make  the  peculiar  dignity,  wealth, 
and  happiness  of  human  nature.  As  I  have  said  on 
a  former  occasion,  "  It  is  in  making  endless  addi- 
tions to  itself,  in  the  endless  expansion  of  its  pow- 
ers, in  endless  growth  in  wisdom  and  beauty,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  human  race  finds  its  ideal.  To 
reach  this  ideal  culture  is  an  indispensable  aid,  and 
that  is  the  true  value  of  culture."  Not  a  having 
and  a  resting,  but  a  growing  and  a  becoming,  is  the 
character  of  perfection  as  culture  conceives  it ;  and 
here,  too,  it  coincides  with  religion.  And  because 
men  are  all  members  of  one  great  whole,  and  the 
sympathy  which  is  in  human  nature  will  not  allow 
one  member  to  be  indifferent  to  the  rest,  or  to  have 
a  perfect  welfare  independent  of  the  rest,  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  humanity,  to  suit  the  idea  of  perfec- 
tion which  culture  forms,  must  be  a  general  expan- 
sion. 

Perfection,  as  culture  conceives  it,  is  not  possible 
while  the  individual  remains  isolated :  the  individ- 
ual is  obliged,  under  pain  of  being  stunted  and  en- 
feebled in  his  own  development  if  he  disobeys,  to 
carry  others  along  with  him  in  his  march  towards 
perfection,  to  be  continually  doing  all  he  can  to  en- 
large and  increase  the  volume  of  the  human  stream 
sweeping  thitherward  :  and  here,  once  more,  it  lays 
on  us  the  same  obligation  as  religion.  Finally,  per- 
fection—  as  culture,  from  a  thorough  disinterested 
study  of  human  nature  and  human  experience, 
learns  to  conceive  it  —  is  an  harmonious  expansion 
nt'ull  the  powers  which  make  the  beauty  and  worth 
of  human  nature,  and  is  not  consistent  with  the 
over-development  of  any  one  power  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest.  Here  it  goes  beyond  religion,  as  reli- 
gion is  generally  conceived  by  us. 

If  culture,  then,  is  a  study  of  perfection,  and  of 
harmonious  perfection,  general  perfection,  and  per- 
fection which  consists  in  becoming  something  rather 
than  in  having  something,  in  an  inward  condition  of 
the  mind  and  spirit,  not  in  an  outward  set  of  circum- 
stances,—  it  is  clear  that  culture,  instead  of  being 
the  frivolous  and  useless  thine  which  Mr.  Bright, 
and  Mr.  Frederic  Ilarrison,  and  many  other  liber- 
als suppose,  has  a  very  important  function  to  ful- 
fil for  mankind.  And  this  function  is  particularly 
important  in  our  modern  world,  of  which  the  whole 
civilization  is,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the 
civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  mechanical  and 


external,  and  tends  constantly  to  become  more  so. 
But  above  all  in  our  own  country  has  culture  a 
weighty  part  to  perform,  because  here  that  mechan- 
ical character,  which  civilization  tends  to  take 
everywhere,  is  shown  in  the  most  eminent  degree. 
Indeed  nearly  all  the  characters  of  perfection,  as 
culture  teaches  us  to  fix  them,  meet  in  this  country 
with  some  powerful  tendency  which  thwarts  them 
and  sets  them  at  defiance. 

The  idea  of  perfection  as  an  inward  condition  of 
the  mind  and  spirit  is  at  variance  with  the  mechan- 
ical and  material  civilization  in  esteem  with  us.  and 
nowhere,  as  I  have  said,  so  much  in  esteem  as  with 
us.  The  idea  of  perfection  as  a  general  expansion 
of  the  human  family  is  at  variance  with  our  strong 
individualism,  our  hatred  of  all  limits  to  the  unre- 
strained swing  of  the  individual's  personality,  our 
maxim  of  "  every  man  for  himself."  The  idea  of 
perfection  as  an  harmonious  expansion  of  human 
nature  is  at  variance  with  our  want  of  flexibility, 
with  our  inaptitude  for  seeing  more  than  one  side  of 
a  thing,  with  our  intense  energetic  absorption  in  the 
particular  pursuit  we  happen  to  be  following.  So 
culture  has  a  rough  task  to  do  in  this  country;  and 
its  preachers  have,  and  are  likely  long  to  have,  a 
hard  time  of  it,  and  they  will  much  oftcner  be  re- 
garded, for  a  great  while  to  come,  as  elegant  or  spu- 
rious Jeremiahs,  than  as  friends  and  benefactors. 
That,  however,  will  not  prevent  their  doing  in  the 
end  good  service  if  they  persevere;  and  meanwhile, 
the  mode  of  action  they  have  to  pursue,  and  the  sort 
of  habits  they  must  fight  against,  may  be  made  quite 
clear  to  any  one  who  will  look  at  the  matter  atten- 
tively and  dispassionately. 

Faith  in  machinery  is,  I  said,  our  besetting  dan- 
ger ;  often  in  machinery  most  absurdly  dispropor 
tioned  to  the  end  which  this  machinery,  if  it  is  to  do 
any  good  at  all,  is  to  serve ;  but  always  in  machin- 
ery, as  if  it  had  a  value  in  and  for  itself.  What  is 
freedom  but  machinery  ?  what  is  population  but 
machinery  ?  what  is  coal  but  machinery  ?  what  are- 
railroads  but  machinery  ?  what  is  wealth  but  ma- 
chinery ?  what  are  religious  organizations  but  ma- 
chinery? Now  almost  every  voice  in  England  is 
accustomed  to  speak  of  these  things  as  if  they  were 
precious  ends  in  themselves,  and  therefore  had  some 
of  the  characters  to  perfection  indisputably  joined 
to  them.  I  have  once  before  noticed  Mr.  Roebuck's 
stock  argument  for  proving  the  greatness  and  hap- 
piness ot  England  as  she  is,  and  for  quite  stopping 
the  mouths  ot  all  gainsayers.  Mr.  Roebuck  is  never 
weary  of  reiterating  this  argument  of  his,  so  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  be  weary  of  noticing  it.  May 
not  every  roan  in  England  say  what  he  likes  ?  "  — 
Mr.  Roebuck  perpetually  asks  ;  and  that,  he  thinks, 
is  quite  sufficient,  and  when  every  man  may  say 
what  he  likes,  our  aspirations  ought  to  l>e  satisfied. 
But  the  aspirations  of  culture,  which  is  the  study  of 
perfection,  are  not  satisfied,  unless  what  men  say, 
when  they  may  say  what  they  like,  is  worth  saying, 
—  has  good  in  it,  and  more  good  than  bad.  In  the 
same  way  the  Times,  replying  to  some  foreign  strict- 
ures on  the  dress,  looks,  and  behavior  of  the  English 
abroad,  urges  that  the  English  ideal  is  that  every 
one  should  be  free  to  do  and  to  look  just  as  he  likes. 
But  culture  indefatigably  tries,  not  to  make  what 
each  raw  j>erson  may  like  the  rule  by  which  he 
fish  ions  himself,  but  to  draw  ever  nearer  to  a  sense 
of  what  is  indeed  beautiful,  graceful,  and  becoming, 
ami  to  get  the  raw  person  to  like  that 

In  the  same  way  with  respect  to  railroads  and 
coal.    Every  one  must  have  observed  the  strange 
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language  current  during  the  late  discussions  as  fo 
the  possible  failure  of  our  supplies  of  coal.  Our 
coal,  thousands  of  people  were  saying,  is  the  real 
basis  of  our  national  greatness ;  if  our  coal  runs 
short,  there  is  an  end  of  the  greatness  of  England. 
But  what  iV  greatness?  —  culture  makes  us  ask. 
Greatness  is  a  spiritual  condition  worthy  to  excite 
love,  interest,  and  admiration;  and  the  outward 
proof  of  possessing  greatness  is  that  wc  excite  love, 
interest,  and  admiration.  If  England  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea  to-morrow,  which,  a  hundred 
years  hence,  would  most  excite  the  love,  interest, 
and  admiration  of  mankind,  —  would  must,  there- 
fore, show  the  evidences  of  having  possessed  great- 
ness, — the  England  of  the  last  twenty  years,  or  the 
England  of  Elizabeth,  of  a  time  of  splendid  spiritual 
effort,  but  when  our  coal,  and  our  industrial  opera- 
tions depending  on  coal,  were  very  little  developed  ? 
Well  then,  what  an  unsound  habit  of  mind  it  must 
be  which  wakes  us  talk  of  things  like  coal  or  iron  as 
constituting  the  greatness  of  England,  and  how  sal- 
utary a  friend  is  culture,  bent  on  seeing  things  as 
they  are  and  on  fixing  standards  of  perfection  that 
are  real ! 

Wealth,  agnin,  that  end  to  which  our  prodigious 
works  for  material  advantage  are  directed.  —  the 
commonest  of  commonplaces  tells  us  how  men  are 
always  apt  to  regard  wealth  as  a  precious  end  in  it- 
self; and  certainly  they  have  never  been  so  apt 
thus  to  regard  it  as  they  are  in  England  at  the 
present  time.  Never  did  people  believe  anything 
more  firmly  than  nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten  at  the  | 
present  day  believe  that  our  greatness  and  welfare 
are  proved  by  our  being  so  very  rich.  Now.  the 
use  of  culture  is  that  it  helps  us,  by  means  of  its 
spiritual  standard  of  peHection,  to  regard  wealth  as 
but  machinery,  nnd  not  only  to  nay  as  a  matter  of 
words  that  we"  regard  wealth  as  but  machinery,  but 
really  to  pereeive  and  feel  that  it  is  so.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  purging  effect  wrought  upon  our  minds 
by  culture,  the  whole  world,  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present,  would  inevitably  belong  to  the  Philistines. 
The  people  who  believe  most  that  our  greatness  and 
welfare  are  proved  by  our  being  very  rich,  and  who 
most  give  their  lives  and  thoughts  to  becoming  rich, 
are  just  the  very  people  whom  wc  call  the  Philis- 
tines. Culture  says :  "  Consider  these  people,  then, 
their  way  of  life,  their  habits,  their  manners,  the 
very  tones  of  their  voice ;  look  at  them  attentively ; 
observe  the  literature  they  read,  the  things  which 
give  them  pleasure,  the  words  which  come  forth  out 
of  their  mouths,  the  thoughts  which  make  the  furni- 
ture of  their  minds;  would  any  amount  of  wealth 
be  worth  having  with  the  condition  that  one  was  to 
become  just  like  these  people  by  having  it  ?  "  And 
thus  culture  begets  a  dissatisfaction  which  is  of  the 
highest  possible  value  in  stemming  the  common  tide 
of  men's  thoughts  in  a  wealthy  and  industrial  com- 
munity, and  which  saves  the  future,  as  one  may 
hope,  from  being  vulgarized,  even  if  it  cannnot  save 
the  present. 

Population,  again,  and  bodily  health  and  vigor, 
are  things  which  are  nowhere  treated  in  such  an 
unintelligent,  misleading,  exaggerated  way  as  in 
England.  Both  are  really  machinery ;  yet  how 
many  people  all  around  us  do  we  sec  rest  in  them 
and  fail  to  look  beyond  them  !    Why,  I  have  heard 
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riages  and  births  in  this  country,  who  would  talk  of 
large  families  in  quite  a  solemn  strain,  as  if  they  had 
something  in  itself  beautiful,  elevating,  and  merito- 


rious in  them:  as  if  the  British  Philistine  would 
have  only  to  present  himself  before  the  Great  Judge 
with  his  twelve  children,  in  order  to  be  received 
among  the  sheep  as  a  matter  of  right ! 

Bodily  health  and  vigor,  it  may  be  said,  arc  not 
to  be  classed  with  wealth  anil  population  as  mere 
machinery ;  they  have  a  more  real  and  essential 
value.  True ;  but  only  as  they  arc  more  intimate- 
ly connected  with  a  perfect  spiritual  condition  than 
wealth  or  population  arc.  The  moment  we  disjoin 
them  from  the  idea  of  a  perfect  spiritual  condition, 
and  pursue  them,  .is  we  do  pursue  them,  for  their 
own  sake  and  as  ends  in  themselves,  our  worship 
of  them  becomes  as  mere  worship  of  machinery, 
as  our  worship  of  wealth  or  population,  and  as  un- 
intelligent and  vulgarizing  a  worship  as  that  is. 
Every  one  with  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of 
human  perfection  ha?  distinctly  marked  this  subor- 
dination to  higher  and  spiritual  ends  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  bodily  vigor  and  activity.  "  Bodily  exercise 
profiteth  little  ;  but  godliness  "is  profitable  unto  all 
things,"  says  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
And  the  utilitarian  Franklin  says  just  as  explicitly : 
'*  Eat  and  drink  such  an  exact  quantity  as  suits 
the  constitution  of  thv  body,  in  reference  to  the  ser- 
rivct  of  the  mind."  But  the  point  of  view  of  cul- 
ture, keeping  the  mark  of  human  perfection  simply 
and  broadly  in  view,  and  not  assigning  to  this  per- 
fection, as  religion  or  utilitarianism  assign  to  it, 
a  special  and  limited  character,  —  this  point  of 
view,  I  say,  of  culture,  is  best  given  by  these  words 
of  Epictetus:  ''It  is  a  sign  of  a<f>vta,"  says  he, — 
that  is,  of  a  nature  not  finely  tempered.  —  "  to  give 
yourselves  up  to  things  which  relate  to  the  body : 
to  make,  for  instance,  a  ereat  fuss  about  exercise,  a 
great  fuss  about  eating,  a  great  fuss  about  drinking, 
a  great  fuss  about  walking,  a  great  fuss  about  rid- 
ing. All  these  tilings  ought  to  be  done  merely  6y 
the  way  :  the  formation  of  the  spirit  and  character 
must  be  our  real  concern."  This  is  admirable  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  Greek  words,  aiftvta,  rv<pv<a,  a  finely  tem- 
j>ered  nature,  a  coarsely  tempered  nature,  give  ex- 
actly the  notion  of  perfection  as  culture  brings  us 
to  conceive  of  it :  a  perfection  in  which  the  charac- 
ters of  beauty  and  intelligence  are  both  present, 
which  unites  "  the  two  noblest  of  things,"  as  Swift 
who  of  one  of  the  two  at  any  rate,  had  himself  all 
too  little,  most  happily  calls  them  in  his  Battle  of  the 
Hooks,  —  "  the  two  noblest  of  things,  sweetness  and 
light."  The  *i<pvT)t  is  the  man  who  tends  towards 
sweetness  and  light ;  the  a<pvtjs  is  precisely  our  Phi- 
listine. The  immense  spiritual  significance  of  the 
Greeks  is  due  to  their  having  been  inspired  with 
this  central  and  Iiappv  idea  of  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  human  perfection  ;  and  Mr.  Bright's  miscon- 
ception of  culture,  as  a  smattering  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  comes  itself,  after  all,  from  this  wonderful 
significance,  of  the  Greeks  having  affected  the  very 
machinery  of  our  education,  and  it  is  in  itself  a  kind 
of  homage  to  it. 

It  is  by  thus  making  sweetness  and  light  to  be 
characters  of  perfection,  that  culture  is  of  Tike  spirit 
witli  poetry,  follows  one  law  with  poetry.  I  have 
called  religion  a  more  important  manifestation  of 
human  nature  than  poetry,  because  it  has  worked 
on  a  broader  scale  for  perfection,  and  with  greater 
masses  of  men.  But  the  idea  of  beauty  and  of  a 
human  nature  perfect  on  all  its  sides,  which  is  the 
dominant  idea  of  poetry,  is  a  true  and  invaluable 
idea,  though  it  has  not  yet  had  the  success  that  the 
idea  of  conquering  the  obvious  faults  of  our  animal- 
ity,  and  of  a  human  nature  perfect  on  the  moral 
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side,  which  is  the  dominant  idea  of  religion,  has 
been  enabled  to  have  ;  and  it  is  destined,  adding  to 
itself  the  religious  idea  of  a  devout  energy,  to 
transform  and  govern  the  other.  Tlie  best  art  and 
jxjetry  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  religion  and  poetry 
are  one,  in  which  the  idea  of  beauty  and  of  a  hu- 
man nature  perfect  on  all  sides  adds  to  itself  a  relig- 
ious and  devout  energy,  and  works  in  the  strength 
of  that,  is  on  this  account  of  such  surpassing  inter- 
est and  instructiveness  for  us,  though  it  was,  —  as, 
having  regard  to  the  human  race  in  general,  and, 
indeed,  having  regard  to  the  Greeks  themselves, 
we  must  own,  —  a  premature  attempt,  an  attempt 
which  for  success  needed  the  moral  and  religious 
fibre  in  humanity  to  be  more  braced  and  developed 
than  it  had  yet  been.  But  Greece  did  not  err  in 
having  the  idea  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  complete 
human  j>erfection  so  present  and  paramount ;  it  is 
impossible  to  have  this  idea  too  present  and  para- 
mount ;  only  the  moral  fibre  must  be  braced  too. 
And  we,  because  we  have  braced  the  moral  fibre, 
are  not  t>n  that  account  in  the  right  way,  if  at  the 
same  time  the  idea  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  com- 
plete human  perfection  is  wanting  or  misapprehend- 
ed amongst  us,  and  evidently  it  j.<  wanting  or  mis- 
apprehended at  present.  And  when  we  rely  as  we 
do  on  our  religious  organizations,  which  in  them- 
selves do  not  and  cannot  give  us  this  idea,  and  think 
■we  have  done  enough  if  we  make  them  spread  and 
prevail,  then,  1  say,  we  fall  into  our  common  fault  of 
overvaluing  machinery. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  to  con- 
found the  iu  ward  peace  and  satisfaction  which  fol- 
lows the  subduing  of  the  most  obvious  faults  of  our 
animality  with  what  I  may  call  absolute  inward 
peace  and  satisfaction,  —  the  peace  and  satisfaction 
which  are  reached  as  we  draw  near  to  complete 
spiritual  perfection,  and  not  merely  to  moral  per- 
fection, or  rather  to  relative  moral  perfection.  And 
no  |»eople  in  the  world  have  done  more  and  strug- 
gled more  to  attain  this  relative  moral  perfection 
than  our  English  race  has;  for  no  people  in  the 
world  has  the  command  to  retiit  the  Devil,  to  over- 
come the  Wicked  One,  in  the  nearest  and  most  ob- 
vious sense  of  those  words,  had  such  a  pressing  force 
and  reality.  And  we  have  had  our  reward,  not 
only  in  the  great  worldly  prosperity  which  our 
obedience  to  tins  command  has  brought  us,  but  also, 
and  far  more,  in  great  inward  peace  and  satisfac- 
tion. But  to  me  nothing  is  more  pathetic  than  to 
see  people,  on  the  strength  of  the  inward  peace  and 
satisfaction  which  their  rudimentary  efforts  towards 
perfection  have  brought  them,  use  concerning  their 
incomplete  perfection  and  the  religious  organiza- 
tions within  which  they  have  found  it,  language 
which  properly  applies  to  complete  perfection,  and 
is  a  far-oil'  echo  of  the  human  soul's  prophecy  of  it. 
Religion  itself  supplies  in  abundance  this  grand 
language  which  is  really  the  severest  criticism  of 
such  an  incomplete  perfection  as  alone  we  have  yet 
reached  through  our  religious  organizations. 

The  impulse  of  the  English  race  towards  moral 
development  and  self-conquest  has  nowhere  so  pow- 
erfully manifested  itself  as  in  Puritanism  ;  nowhere 
has  Puritanism  found  so  adequate  an  expression  as 
in  the  religious  organization  of  the  Independents. 
The  modern  Independents  have  a  newspaper,  the 
Nonconformist,  written  with  great  sincerity  and 
ability,  which  serves  as  their  organ.  The  motto,  the 
standard,  the  profession  of  faith  which  this  organ  of 
theirs  carries  aloft  is :  "  The  dissidence  of  Dissent 
and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion." 


There  is  sweetness  and  lightr  and  ad'tdea!  <&  com- 
plete harmonious  human  pctfei'tien!  iicj»I* 
not  go  to  culture  and  poetry  to  find  language  to 
judge  it.  Religion,  with  its  instinct  for  perfec- 
tion, supplies  language  to  judge  it :  "  Finally, 
be  of  one  mind,  united  in  feeling,"  says  St.  Peter. 
There  is  an  ideal  which  judges  the  Puritan  ideal! 
—  '-The  dissidence  of  Dissent  and  the  Protest- 
antism of  the  Protestant  religion."  And  relig- 
ious organizations  like  this  are  what  people  believe 
in,  rest  in,  and  would  give  their  lives  for!  Su.lj. 
I  say,  is  the  wonderful  virtue  of  even  tin;  begin- 
nings of  perfection,  of  having  conquered  even  the 
first  faults  of  our  animality,  that  the  religious  or- 
ganization which  has  helped  us  to  do  it  can  seem 
to  us  something  precious,  salutary,  and  to  be  propa- 
gated, even  when  it  wears  such  a  brand  of  imperfec- 
tion on  its  forehead  as  this.  And  men  have  got 
such  a  habit  of  giving  to  the  language  of  religion 
a  special  application,  of  making  it  a  mere  jargon, 
that  for  the  condemnation  which  religion  itself 
passes  on  the  shortcomings  of  their  religious  organi- 
zations they  have  no  oar ;  they  arc  sure  to  cheat 
themselves  ami  to  explain  this  condemnation  away. 
They  can  only  be  reached  by  the  criticism  which 
culture,  like  poetry,  speaking  a  language  not  to  be 
sophisticated,  and  resolutely  testing  these  organiza- 
tions by  the  ideal  of  a  human  perfection  complete 
on  all  sides,  applies  to  them. 

But  men  of  culture  aud  poetry,  it  will  be  said, 
are  again  and  again  failing,  and  failing  conspicuous- 
ly, in  tho  necessary  first  stage  to  perfection,  in  the 
subduing  of  the  great  obvious  faults  of  our  animality, 
which  it  is  the  glory  of  these  religious  organizations 
to  have  helped  us  to  subdue.  True,  they  do  often 
so  fail :  they  have  often  had  neither  the  virtues  nor 
the  faults  of  the  Puritan ;  it  has  been  one  of  their 
dangers  that  they  so  felt  the  Puritan's  faults  that 
they  too  much  neglected  the  practice  of  his  virtues. 
I  will  not,  however,  exculpate  them  at  the  Puritan's 
expense ;  they  have  often  failed  in  morality,  and 
morality  is  indispensable  ;  they  have  been  punished 
fbr  their  failure,  as  the  Ptiritau  has  been  rewarded 
for  his  performance.  They  have  been  punished 
where  they  erred ;  but  their  ideal  of  beauty  and 
sweetness  and  light,  and  a  human  nature  complete 
on  all  its  sides,  remains  the  true  ideal  of  perfection 
still ;  just  as  the  Puritan's  ideal  of  perfection  re- 
mains narrow  and  inadequate,  although  for  what  he 
did  well  he  has  been  abundantly  rewarded.  Not- 
withstanding the  mighty  results  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers'  voyage,  they  and  their  standard  of  perfec- 
tion are  rightly  judged  when  we  figure  to  ourselves 
Shakespeare  or  Virgil, —  souls  in  whom  sweetness 
and  light,  and  all  that  in  human  nature  is  most  hu- 
mane, were  eminent,  —  accompanying  them  on  their 
voyage,  and  think  what  intolerable  company  Shake- 
speare and  Virgil  would  have  found  them  !  In  the 
same  way  let  us  judge  the  religious  organizations 
which  we  see  all  round  us.  Do  not  let  us  deny  the 
good  and  the  happiness  which  they  have  accom- 
plished ;  but  do  not  let  us  fail  to  sec  clearly  that 
their  idea  of  human  perfection  is  narrow  and  inade- 
quate, and  that  the  dissidence  of  Dissent  and  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion  will  never 
bring  humanity  to  its  true  goal.  As  I  said  with  re- 
gard to  wealth,  —  let  us  look  at  the  life  of  those 
who  live  in  and  for  it ;  —  so  I  say  with  regard  to  the 
religious  organizations.  Look  at  the  life  imaged  in 
such  a  newspaper  as  the  Nonconformist ;  — a  life  of 
jealousy  of  the  Establishment,  disputes,  tea-meet- 
ings, openings  of  chapels,  sermons ;  and  then  think 
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of  it  ajarj  idea!  of  >»  human  lifts  completing  itself 
oi>  afl  snieVand  'aspiring  with  all  its  organs  after 
sweetness,  light,  and  j*rfection  ! 

Another  newspaper,  representing,  like  the  Non- 
conformist, one  of  the  religious  organizations  of  this 
country,  was,  a  few  days  ago,  giving  an  account  of 
the  crowd  at  Epsom  on  the  Derby  day,  and  of  all 
the  vice  and  hideousness  which  was  to  be  seen  in 
that  crowd ;  and  then  the  writer  turned  suddenly 
round  upon  Professor  Huxley,  and  a>ked  him  how 
he  proposed  to  cure  all  this  vice  and  hideousness 
without  religion.  I  confess  I  felt  disposed  to  ask 
the  asker  this  question :  And  how  do  you  propose 
to  cure  it,  with  such  a  religion  as  yours  ?  How  is 
the  ideal  of  a  life  so  unlovely,  so  unattractive,  so 
narrow,  so  far  removed  from  a  true  and  satisfying 
ideal  of  human  perfection,  as  is  the  life  of  your  re- 
ligious organization  as  you  yourself  image  it,  to  con- 
quer and  transform  all  this  vice  and  hideousness? 
Indeed,  the  strongest  plea  for  the  study  of  perfec- 
tion *i>  pursued  by  culture,  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
actual  inadequacy  of  the  idea  of  perfection  held 
by  the  religious  organizations,  —  expressing,  as  I 
have  said,  the  most  wide-spread  effort  which  the  hu- 
man race  has  yet  made  after  perfection,  —  is  to  be 
found  in  the  state  of  our  life  and  society  with  these 
in  possession  of  it,  and  having  been  in  possession  of 
it  I  know  not  how  many  years.  We  are  all  of  us 
enrolled  in  some  religious  organization  or  other; 
we  all  call  ourselves,  in  the  sublime  and  aspiring 
language  of  religion  which  I  have  before  noticed, 
children  of  God.  Children  of  God,  —  it  is  an  im- 
mense pretension !  —  and  how  are  wc  to  justify  it  ? 
By  the  works  which  we  do,  and  the  words  which  we 
speak  ?  And  the  work  which  we  collective  chil- 
dren of  God  do,  our  grand  centre  of  life,  our  city, 
is  London !  London,  with  its  unutterable  external 
hideousness,  and  its  internal  canker  of  publici  egts- 
tas,  pricatim  opulentia,  —  to  use  the  words  which 
Sallust  puts  into  Cato's  mouth  about  Rome, —  une- 
qualled in  the  world  !  The  word  which  we  chil- 
dren of  God  speak,  the  voice  which  most  hits  our 
collective  thought,  the  newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  England,  nay,  with  the  largest  circu- 
lation in  the  whole  world,  is  the  Daily  Telegraph ! 
I  say,  that  when  our  religious  organizations  — 
which  I  admit  to  express  the  most  considerable  effort 
after  perfection  that  our  race  has  yet  made  —  land 
us  in  no  better  result  than  this,  it  is  high  time  to 
examine  carefully  their  idea  of  perfection,  to  see 
whether  it  does  not  leave  out  of  account  sides  and 
forces  of  human  nature  which  we  might  turn  to 
great  use  ;  whether  it  would  not  be  more  operative 
if  it  were  more  complete.  And  I  say  that  the  Eng- 
lish reliance  on  our  religious  organizations  and  on 
their  ideas  of  human  perfection  just  as  they  stand, 
is  like  our  reliance  on  freedom,  on  muscular  Chris- 
tianity, on  population,  on  coal,  on  wealth,  —  mere 
belief  in  machinery  and  unfruitful ;  and  is  whole- 
somely counteracted  by  culture  bent  on  seeing 
things  as  they  are,  and  on  drawing  the  human  race 
onwards  to  a  more  complete  perfection. 

Culture,  however,  shows  its  single-minded  love  of 
perfection,  its  desire  simply  to  make  reason  and  the 
will  of  God  prevail,  its  freedom  from  fanaticism,  by 
its  attitude  towards  all  this  machinery,  even  while 
it  insists  that  it  is  machinery.  Fanatics,  seeing  the 
mischief  men  do  themselves  by  their  blind  belief  in 
9ome  machinery  or  other,  —  whether  it  is  wealth  and 
industrialism,  or  whether  it  is  the  cultivation  of 
bodily  strength  and  activity,  or  whether  it  is  a  po- 
litical organization,  or  whether  it  is  a  religious 


organization,  —  oppose  with  might  and  main  the 
tendency  to  this  or  that  political  and  religious  or- 
ganization, or  to  games  and  athletic  exercises,  or 
to  wealth  and  industrialism,  and  try  violently  to  stop 
it.  But  the  llexibility  which  sweetness  and  light 
give,  and  which  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  culture 
pursued  in  good  faith,  enables  a  man  to  see  that  a 
tendency  may  be  necessary,  and  as  a  preparation 
for  something  in  the  future,  salutary,  and  yet  that 
the  generations  or  individuals  who  obey  this  ten- 
dency arc  sacrificed  to  it,  that  they  fall  short  of  the 
hope  of  perfection  by  following  it ;  and  that  its  mis- 
chiefs are  to  Imj  criticised,  lest  it  should  take  too  firm 
a  hold  and  last  after  it  has  served  its  pur|>ose.  Mr. 
Gladstone  well  pointed  out,  in  a  speech  at  Pari*, 
and  others  have  pointed  out  the  same  thing,  bow 
necessary  is  the  present  great  movement  towards 
wealth  and  industrialism,  in  order  to  lay  broad  foun- 
dations of  material  well-being  for  the  society  of  the 
future.  The  worst  of  these  justifications  is,  that 
they  are  generally  addressed  to  the  very  people  en- 
gaged, body  and  soul,  in  the  movement  in  question  ; 
at  all  events,  that  they  arc  always  seized  with  the 
greatest  avidity  by  these  people, "and  taken  by  them 
as  quite  justifying  their  lite,  and  that  thus  they  tend 
to  harden  them  in  their  sins.  Culture  admits  the 
necessity  of  the  movement  towards  fortune-making 
and  exaggerated  industrialism,  readily  allows  that 
the  future  may  derive  benefit  from  it ;  but  insists,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  passing  generations  of  in- 
dustrialists —  forming,  for  the  most  part,  the  stout 
main  body  of  Philistinism  —  are  sacrificed  to  it.  In 
the  same  way,  the  result  of  all  the  games  and  sports 
which  occupy  the  passing  generation  of  boys  and 
young  men  may  be  the  establishment  of  a  better  and 
sounder  physical  type  for  the  future  to  work  with. 
Culture  does  not  set  itself  against  the  games  and 
sports ;  it  congratulates  the  future,  and  hopes  it  will 
make  a  good  use  of  its  improved  physical  basis  ;  but 
it  points  out  that  our  passing  generation  of  boys  and 
young  men  are  sacrificed.  Puritanism  was  necessary 
to  develop  the  moral  fibre  of  the  English  race,  Non- 
conformity to  break  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  dom- 
ination over  men's  minds  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  freedom  of  thought  in  the  distant  future ;  still, 
culture  points  out  that  the  harmonious  perfection  of 
generations  of  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  have 
been  in  consequence  sacrificed.  Freedom  of  speech 
is  necessary  for  the  society  of  the  future,  but  the 
young  lions  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  the  mean  while 
are  sacrificed.  A  voice  for  every  man  in  his  coun- 
try's government  is  necessary  for  the  society  of  the 
future,  but  meanwhile  Mr.  Beales  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
arc  sacrificed. 

We  in  Oxford,  brought  up  amidst  beauty  and 
sweetness,  have  not  failed  to  seize  the  truth  that 
beauty  and  sweetness  are  essential  characters  of  a 
complete  human  perfection.  When  1  insist  on  this 
truth,  I  am  all  in  the  faith  and  tradition  of  Oxford. 
I  say  boldly  that  this  our  sentiment  for  beauty  and 
sweetness,  our  sentiment  against  hideousness  and 
rawness,  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  our  attachment 
to  so  many  beaten  causes,  of  our  opposition  to  so 
many  triumphant  movements.  And  the  sentiment 
is  true,  and  has  never  been  wholly  defeated,  and  baa 
shown  its  power  even  in  this  defeat.  We  have  not 
won  our  political  battles,  wc  have  not  carried  our 
main  points,  we  have  not  stopped  our  adversaries' 
advance;  but  wo  have  told  silently  upon  the  mind 
of  the  country,  we  have  prepared  "currents  of  feel- 
ing which  sap  our  adversaries'  position  when  it  seems 
gained,  wc  have  kept  up  our  own  communications 
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with  the  future.  Look  At  the  course  of  the  great 
movement  which  shook  this  place  to  its  centre  some 
thirty  vears  ago  !  It  was  directed,  as  any  one  who 
reads  Dr.  Newman's  Apology  may  see,  against  what 
in  one  word  may  be  called  "  liberalism."  Liberalism 
prevailed  ;  it  was  the  appointed  force  to  do  the  work 
of  the  hour;  it  was  necessary,  it  was  inevitable  that  it 
should  prevail.  The  Oxford  movement  was  broken, 
it  failed ;  our  wrecks   are  scattered  on  every 


"  Quw  itrIo  in  trrrU  aostri  raw  plena  Uburis  !  " 
And  what  was  this  liberalism,  as  Dr.  Newman  saw 
it,  and  as  it  really  broke  the  Oxford  movement  ?  It 
was  the  great  middle-class  liberalism,  which  had  for 
the  cardinal  points  of  its  belief  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  and  local  self-government,  in  politics;  in  the 
social  sphere,  free-trade,  unrestricted  coui|>etition, 
and  the  making  of  largo  industrial  fortunes  ;  in  the 
religious  sphere,  the  dissidence  of  Dissent  and  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion.  1  do  not 
say  th?\t  other  and  more  intelligent  forces  than  this 
were  not  opposed  to  the  Oxford  movement :  but  this 
was  the  force  which  really  beat  it ;  this  was  the  force 
■which  Dr.  Xewmau  felt  himself  fighting  with ;  this 
was  the  force  which  till  only  the  other  day  seemed 
to  be  the  paramount  force  in  this  country,  and  to  be 
in  jiossession  of  the  future  ;  this  was  the  force  whose 
achievements  fill  Mr.  Lowe  with  such  inexpressible 
admiration,  and  whose  rule  he  is  so  horror-struck  to 
see  threatened.  And  where  is  this  great  force  of 
Philistinism  now  ?  It  is  thrust  into  the  second  rack, 
it  is  become  a  power  of  yesterday,  it  has  lost  the 
future. 

A  new  power  has  suddenly  appeared,  a  power 
which  it  is  impossible  yet  to  judge  fully,  but  which 
is  certainly  a  wholly  different  force  from  middle- 
class  liberalism ;  different  in  its  cardinal  points  of 
belief,  different  in  its  tendencies  in  every  sphere. 
It  loves  and  admires  neither  the  legislation  of  mid- 
dle-class Parliaments,  nor  the  local  self-government 
of  middle-class  vestries,  nor  the  unrestricted  compe- 
tition of  middle-class  industrialists,  nor  the  dissidence 
of  middle-class  dissent  and  the  Protestantism  of  mid- 
dle-class Protestant  religion.  I  am  not  now  praising 
this  new  force,  or  saying  that  its  own  ideals  are  bet- 
ter ;  all  I  say  is,  that  they  are  wholly  different  And 
who  will  estimate  how  much  the  currents  of  feeling 
created  by  Dr.  Newman's  movement,  the  keen  desire 
for  beauty  and  sweetness  which  it  nourished,  the 
deep  aversion  it  manifested  to  the  hardness  and  vul- 
garity of  middle-class  liberalism,  the  strong  light  it 
turned  on  the  hideous  and  grotesque  illusions  of 
middle-class  Protestantism,  —  who  wdl  estimate  how 
much  all  these  contributed  to  swell  the  tide  of  secret 
dissatisfaction  which  has  mined  the  ground  under 
the  self-confident  liberalism  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  has  prepared  the  way  for  its  sudden  collapse 
and  suppression?  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
sentiment  of  Oxford  for  beauty  and  sweetness  con- 
quers, and  this  manner  may  it  long  continue  to  con- 
quer ! 

In  this  manner  it  works  to  the  same  end  as  cul- 
ture, and  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  it  yet  to  do.  I 
have  said  that  the  new  and  more  democratic  force 
which  is  now  superseding  our  old  middle-class  liber- 
alism cannot  yet  be  rightly  judged.  It  has  its  main 
tendencies  still  to  form:  we  hear  promises  of  its  giv- 
ing us  administrative  reform,  law  reform,  reform  of 
education,  and  I  know  not  what;  but  those  promises 
come  rather  from  its  advocates,  wishing  to  make  a 
good  plea  for  it  and  to  justify  it  for  superseding  mid- 
dle-class liberalism,  than  from  clear  tendencies  which 


it  has  itself  yet  developed.-  But  meanwhile  it  has 
plenty  of  well-intentioned  friends  against  whom  cul- 
ture may  with  advantage  continue  to  uphold  steadi- 
ly its  ideal  of  human  perfection ;  that  it  is  an  inward 
spiritual  activity,  having  for  its  characters  increased 
sweetness,  increased  light,  increased  life,  increased 
sympathy.  Mr.  Bright,  who  has  a  foot  in  both 
worlds,  the  world  of  middle-class  liberalism  and  the 
world  of  democracy,  but  who  brings  most  of  his  ideas 
from  the  world  of  middle-class  liberalism  in  which 
he  was  bred,  always  inclines  to  inculcate  that  faith  in 
machinery  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Englishmen 
are  so  prone,  and  which  has  been  the  bane  of  mid- 
dle-class liberalism.  He  complains  with  a  sorrowful 
indignation  of  people  who  "appear  to  have  no 
proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  franchise  "  ;  he 
leads  his  disciples  to  believe,  —  what  the  Englishman 
is  always  too  ready  to  believe,  —  that  the  having  a 
vote,  like  the  having  a  large  family,  or  a  large  busi- 
ness, or  large  muscles,  has  in  itself  some  edifying  and 
perfecting  effect  upon  human  nature.  Or  else  he 
cries  out  to  the  democracy,  —  "  the  men,"  as  he 
calls  tbem,  "  upon  whose  shoulders  the  greatness  of 
England  rests  " —  he  cries  out  to  them  :  "  See  what 
you  have  done  !  I  look  over  this  country  and  see 
the  cities  you  have  built,  the  railroads  you  have 
made,  the  manufactures  you  have  produced,  the 
cargoes  which  freight  the  ships  of  the  greatest  mer- 
cantile navy  the  world  has  ever  seen  T  I  see  that 
you  have  converted  by  your  labors  what  was  once  a 
wilderness,  these  islands,  into  a  fruitful  garden ;  I 
know  that  you  have  created  this  wealth,  and  are  a 
nation  whose  name  is  a  word  of  jiower  throughout 
all  the  world."  Why,  this  is  just  the  style  of  laud- 
ation with  which  Mr.  Roebuck  or  Mr.  Lowe  de- 
bauch the  minds  of  the  middle  classes,  and  make 
such  Philistines  of  them.  It  is  the  same  fashion  of 
teaching  a  man  to  value  himself  not  on  what  he  is, 
not  on  his  progress  in  sweetness  and  light,  but  on 
the  number  of  the  railroads  he  has  constructed,  or 
the  bigness  of  the  tabernacle  he  has  built.  Only 
the  middle  classes  are  told  they  have  done  it  all  with 
their  energy,  self-reliance,  and  capital,  and  the  de- 
mocracy are  told  they  have  done  it  all  with  their 
hands  and  sinews.  But  teaching  the  democracy  to 
put  its  trust  in  achievements  of  this  kind  is  merely 
training  them  to  be  Philistines  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Philistines  whom  they  are  superseding ;  and 
they  too,  like  the  middle  class,  will  be  encouraged 
to  sit  down  at  the  banquet  of  the  future  without 
having  on  a  wedding  garment,  and  nothing  excel- 
lent can  come  from  them.  Those  who  know  their 
besetting  faults,  those  who  have  watched  them  and 
listened  to  them,  or  those  who  will  read  the  excellent 
account  recently  given  of  them  by  one  of  themselves, 
the  Journeyman  Engineer,  will  agree  that  the  idea 
which  culture  sets  before  us  of  perfection  —  an  in- 
creased spiritual  activity,  having  for  its  characters 
increased  sweetness,  increased  light,  increased  life, 
increased  sympathy  —  is  an  idea  which  the  new 
democracy  needs  far  more  than  the  idea  of  the  bless- 
edness of  the  franchise  or  the  wonderfulness  of  their 
own  industrial  performances. 

Other  well-meaning  friends  of  this  new  power  are 
for  leading  it,  not  in  the  old  ruts  of  middle-class 
Philistinism,  but  in  ways  which  arc  naturally  alluring 
to  the  feet  of  democracy,  though  in  this  country 
they  are  novel  and  untried  ways.  I  may  call  them 
the  ways  of  Jacobinism.  Violent  indignation  with 
the  past,  abstract  systems  of  renovation  applied 
wholesale,  a  new  doctrine  drawn  up  in  black  and 
white  for  elaborating  down  to  the  very  smallest  dc- 
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tails  a  rational  society  for  the  future,  —  these  are  the 
ways  of  Jacobinism.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and 
other  disciples  of  Comte  —  one  of  them,  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  publicly  expressing 
my  respect  for  his  talents  and  character  —  are 
among  the  friends  of  democracy  who  are  for  leading 
it  in  paths  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is 
very  hostile  to  culture,  and  from  a  natural  enough 
motive ;  for  culture  is  the  eternal  opponent  of  the 
two  things  which  are  the  signal  marks  of  Jacobin- 
ism, —  its  fierceness,  and  its  addiction  to  an  ab- 
stract system.  A  current  in  people's  minds  sets  to- 
wards new  ideas ;  people  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
old  narrow  stock  of  Philistine  ideas,  Anglo-Saxon 
ideas,  or  any  other  ;  and  some  man,  some  Bentham 
or  Comte,  who  has  the  real  merit  of  having  early 
and  strongly  felt  and  helped  the  new  current,  but 
who  brings  plenty  of  narrownesses  and  mistakes  of 
his  own  into  his  feeling  and  help  of  it,  is  credited 
with  being  the  author  of  the  whole  current,  the  fit 
person  to  be  intrusted  with  its  regulation  and  to 
guide  the  human  race.  The  excellent  (Jerman  his- 
torian of  the  mythology  of  Rome,  Preller,  relating 
the  introduction  at  Rome  under  the  Tarquins  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  light,  healing,  and 
reconciliation,  observes  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
Tarquins  who  brought  to  Rome  the  new  worship  of 
Apollo,  as  a  current  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple which  set  powerfully  at  that  time  towards  a  new 
worship  of  this  kind,  and  away  from  the  old  run  of 
Latin  and  Sabine  religious  ideas.  In  a  similar  way, 
culture  is  always  assigning  to  the  system-maker  and 
the  system  a  smaller  share  in  the  bent  of  human 
destiny  than  their  friends  like. 

Culture,  feels  even  a  pleasure,  a  sense  of  an  in- 
creased freedom  and  of  an  ampler  future,  by  so 
doing.  I  remember  when  I  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  mind  to  which  I  feel  the  greatest  obligations, 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  was  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  sanity  and  clear  sense,  a  man  the  most 
considerable,  it  seems  to  me,  whom  America  has 
yet  produced,  —  Benjamin  Franklin,  —  I  remember 
the  relief  with  which,  after  long  feeling  the  sway  of 
Franklin's  imperturbable  common-sense,  I  came  upon 
a  project  of  his  for  a  new  version  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  to  replace  the  old  version,  the  style  of  which, 
says  Franklin,  has  become  obsolete,  anil  thence  less 
agreeable.  "  I  give,"  he  continues,  "  a  few  verses, 
which  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  version 
1  would  recommend."  Ave  all  recollect  the  famous 
verse  in  our  translation :  "  Then  Satan  answered 
the  Lord  and  said :  '  Doth  Job  fear  God  for 
naught  ?  ' "  Franklin  makes  this  :  "  Does  Your 
Majesty  imagine  that  Job's  good  conduct  is  the 
cfi'ect  of  mere  personal  attachment  and  affection  V  " 
1  well  remember  how  when  I  first  read  that,  I  drew 
a  deep  breath  of  relief,  and  said  to  myself:  "  After 
all,  there  is  a  stretch  of  humanity  behind  Franklin's 
victorious  good  sense  ! "  So,  after  hearing  Bentham 
cried  loudly  up  as  the  renovator  of  modern  society, 
and  Bentham  s  mind  and  ideas  proposed  as  the 
rulers  of  our  future,  I  o|>en  the  Deonlolfujy.  There 
I  read  :  "  While  Xenophon  was  writing  his  history 
and  Euclid  teaching  geometry,  Socrates  and  Plato 
were  talking  nonsense  under  pretence  of  talking 
wisdom  and  morality.  This  morality  of  theirs  con- 
sisted in  words ;  this  wisdom  of  theirs  was  the  de- 
nial of  matters  known  to  every  man's  experience." 
From  the  moment  of  reading  that,  1  am  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  Bentham ;  the  fanaticism  of  his 
adherents  can  touch  me  no  longer,  I  feel  the  inade- 


quacy of  his  mind  and  ideas  for  being  the  rule  of 
human  society,  for  perfection.  Culture  tends  al- 
ways thus  to  deal  with  the  men  of  a  system,  with 
disciples,  of  a  school,  with  men  like  Comte,  or  the 
late  Mr.  Buckle,  or  Mr.  Mill.  It  remembers  the 
text :  "  Be  not  yo  called  Rabbi !  "  and  it  soon  passes 
on  from  any  Rabbi.  But  Jacobinism  loves  a  Rabbi ; 
it  does  not  want  to  paas  on  frorn  its  Rabbi  in  pursuit 
of  a  future,  and  unreached  perfection  ;  it  wants  its 
Rabbi  and  his  ideas  to  stand  for  perfection  that  they 
may  with  the  more  authority  recast  the  world ;  and 
for  Jacobinism,  therefore,  culture  —  eternally  pass- 
ing onwards  and  seeking  —  is  an  impertinence  and 
an  offence.  But  culture,  just  because  it  resists  this 
tendency  of  Jacobinism  to  impose  on  us  a  man  with 
limitations  and  errors  of  his  own  along  with  the  true 
ideas  of  which  he  is  the  organ,  really  does  the  world 
and  Jacobinism  itself  a  service. 

So,  too,  Jacobinism,  in  its  fierce  hatred  of  the  past 
and  of  those  whom  it  makes  liable  for  the  sins  of  the 
past,  cannot  awav  with  culture,  culture  with  its  in- 
exhaustible indulgence,  its  consideration  of  circum- 
stances, its  severe  judgment  of  actions  joined  to  its 
merciful  judgment  of  persons.  "  The  man  of  culture 
is  in  politics,"  cries  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  "one  of 
the  poorest  mortals  alive."  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
wants  to  be  doing  business,  and  he  complains  that 
the  man  of  culture  stops  him  with  a  "  turn  for 
small  fault-finding,  love  of  selfish  ease,  and  indecis- 
ion in  action."  Of  what  use  is  culture,  he  asks,  ex- 
cept for  "  a  critic  of  new  books  or  a  professor  of 
belles  leltrr  '  "  Why,  it  is  of  use  because,  in  pres- 
ence of  t  .  ;ierce  exasperation  which  breathes,  or 
rather,  I  in.iy  say,  hisses,  through  the  whole  produc- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  asks  that  ques- 
tion, it  reminds  us  that  the  perfection  of  human 
nature  is  sweetness  and  light.  It  is  of  use  because, 
like  religion,  —  that  other  effort  after  perfection,  — 
it  testifies  that,  where  bitter  envying  and  strife  are, 
there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work. 

On  this  the  last  time  that  I  am  to  speak  from  this 
place,  I  have  permitted  myself,  in  justifying  culture 
and  in  enforcing  the  reasons  for  it,  to  keen  chiefly 
on  ground  where  I  am  at  one  with  the  central  instinct 
and  sympathy  of  Oxford.  The  pursuit  of  perfection 
is  the  pursuit  of  sweetness  and  light.  Oxford  has 
worked  with  all  the  bent  of  her  nature  for  sweet- 
ness, for  beauty  ;  and  I  have  allowed  myself  to-day 
chiefly  to  insist  on  sweetness,  on  beauty,  as  neces- 
sary characters  of  perfection.  Light,  too,  is  a  neces- 
sary character  of  perfection  ;  Oxford  must  not  suffer 
herself  to  forget  that !    At  other  times,  during  my 

fiassage  in  this  chair,  I  have  not  failed  to  remind 
jer,  so  far  as  my  feeble  voice  availed,  that  light  is  a 
necessary  character  of  perfection.  I  never  shall 
cease,  so  long  as  anywhere  my  voice  finds  any  utter- 
ance, to  insist  on  the  need  of  light  as  well  as  of 
sweetness.  To-day  I  have  spoken  most  of  that 
which  Oxford  has  loved  most.  But  he  who  works 
for  sweetness  works  in  the  end  for  light  also;  be 
who  works  for  light  works  in  the  end  for  sweetness 
also.  He  who  works  for  sweetness  and  light  works 
to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail.  He 
who  works  for  machinery,  he  who  works  for  hatred, 
works  only  for  confusion.  Culture  looks  beyond 
machinery,  culture  hates  hatred  ;  culture  has  but 
one  great  passion,  the  passion  for  sweetness  and 
light.  Yes,  it  has  one  yet  greater,  —  the  passion  for 
making  them  prevail.  It  is  not  satisfied  till  we  all 
come,  to  a  perfect  man  ;  it  knows  that  the  sweetness 
and  light  of  the  few  must  be  imperfect  until  the  raw 
and  unkindled  masses  of  humanity  are  touched  with 
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sweetness  and  light.    If  I  have  not  shrunk  from 
saying  {hat  we  must  work  for  sweetness  and  light,  so 
neither  hare  I  shrunk  from  saying  that  wo  must 
hare  a  broad  basis,  must  have  sweetness  and  light 
for  as  many  as  possible.    1  have  again  and  again  in- 
sisted how  those  are  the  happy  moments  of  human- 
ity, how  those  are  the  marking  epochs  of  a  people's 
life,  how  those  are  the  flowering  times  for  literature 
and  art  and  all  the  creative  power  of  genius,  when 
there  is  a  national  glow  of  life  and  thought,  when 
the  whole  of  society  is  in  the  fullest  measure  per- 
meated by  thought,  sensible  to  beauty,  intelligent 
and  alive.    Only  it  must  be  real  thought  and  real 
beauty ;  real  sweetness  and  real  light- 
Plenty  of  people  will  try  to  give  the  masses  an 
intellectual  food  prepared  and  adapted  in  the  way 
they  think  proper  for  the  actual  condition  of  the 
masses.    The  ordinary  popular  literature  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  way  of  working  on  the  masses.  Plenty 
of  people  will  try  to  indoctrinate  the  masses  with 
the  set  of  ideas  and  judgments  constituting  the  creed 
of  their  own  profession  or  party.    The  religious  or- 
ganizations give  an  example  of  this  way  of  working 
on  the  masses.    I  disparage  neither;  but  culture 
works  differently.    It  does  not  try  to  teach  down  to 
the  level  of  inferior  classes ;  it  does  not  try  to  win 
them  for  this  or  that  sect  of  its  own,  with  ready-made 
judgments  and  watchwords ;  but  it  seeks  to  do  away 
with  classes,  to  make  all  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sweetness  and  light,  and  use  ideas,  as  it  uses  them 
itself,  frcdy,  —  to  be  nourished  and  not  bound  by 
them.    This  is  the  social  idea;  and  the  men  of  cul- 
ture are  the  true  apostles  of  equality.    The  great 
men  of  culture  are  those  who  have  had  a  passion  for 
diffusing,  for  making  prevail,  for  carrying  from  one 
end  of  society  to  the  other,  the  best  knowledge,  the 
best  ideas  of  their  time ;  who  have  labored  to  divest 
knowledge  of  all  that  was  harsh,  uncouth,  difficult, 
abstract,  professional,  exclusive ;  to  humanize  it,  to 
make  it  efficient  outside  the  clique  of  the  cultivated 
and  learned,  yet  still  remaining  the  best  knowledge 
and  thought  of  the  time,  anil  a  true  source,  there- 
fore, of  sweetness  and  light.    Such  a  man  was  Ab- 
elard  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  thence  the  boundless 
emotion  and  enthusiasm  which  Abelard  excited. 
Such  were  Leasing  and  Herder  in  Germany,  at  the 
end  of  the  List  century ;  and  their  services  to  Ger- 
many were  inestimably  precious.    Generations  will 
pass,  and  literary  monuments  will  accumulate,  and 
■works  far  more  perfect  than  the  works  of  Leasing 
and  Herder  will  be  produced  in  Germany,  and  yet 
their  names  will  fill  a  German  with  a  reverence  and 
enthusiasm  such  as  the  names  of  the  most  gifted 
masters  will  hardly  awaken.    Because  they  human- 
ized knowledge;  because  they  broadened  the  basis 
of  life  and  intelligence;  because  they  worked  pow- 
erfully to  diffuse  sweetness  and  light,  to  make  rea- 
son and  the  will  of  God  prevail.    With  Saint  Au- 
gustine they  said :  "  Let  us  not  leave  Thee  alone  to 
make  in  the  secret  of  thy  knowledge,  as  thou  didst 
before  tlie  creation  of  the  firmament,  the  division  of 
light  from  darkness ;  let  the  children  of  thy  spirit, 
placed  in  their  firmament,  make  their  light  shine 
upon  the  earth,  mark  the  division  of  night  and  day, 
and  announce  the  revolution  of  the  times ;  for  the 
old  order  is  passed  and  the  new  arises ;  the  night  is 
spent,  the  day  is  come  forth ;  and  thou  shalt  crown 
the  year  with  thy  blessing,  when  thou  shalt  send 
forth  laborers  into  thy  harvest  sown  by  other  hands 
than  theirs;  when  thou  shalt  send  forth  new  labor- 
ers to  new  seed-times,  whereof  the  harvest  shall  be 
not  yet." 


FOR  LADIES  ONLY. 

So  many  of  my  Cheltenham  friends  said  to  me, 
"  Miss  Prym,"  or  else,  "  Prunella,  dear,"  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  intimacy,  "  We  wonder  you  should 
not  go  to  sec  this  Paris  exhibition  that  all"  the  world 
is  talking  of,"  that  at  last  I  made  my  mind  up  to  take 
their  advice.  I  am  not,  in  a  general  way,  fond  of 
travelling,  or  accustomed  to  it ;  but  for  this  once  I 
thought  I  might  venture,  and,  besides,  my  medical 
man  was  of  opinion  that  change  of  air  would  do  me 
good.  "  You  want  stimulating,  Mies  Prym,"  the 
doctor  remarked;  "pulse  low,  system  languid,  and 
a  month  spent  in  the  crush  and  bustle  of  Paris  will 
be  the  best  tonic  I  can  prescribe.  Go  and  get  a  little 
wholesome  excitement."  This  decided  me,  and  I 
went. 

"  My  name,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  words 
quoted  above,  is  Prym,  —  Miss  Prunella  Prym,  of 
Rhododendron  Villa,  the  Slopes,  Cheltenham.  I 
am  comfortably  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and  did  not 
grudge  the  expense  of  taking  two  servants  with  me, 
—  my  trusty  maid  Gubbins,  and  Thomas  Coachman, 
a  very  steady,  elderly  man,  long  in  the  service  of 
my  late  papa,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prym,  D.  D.,  prebendary 
of  Dulchestcr,  and  rector  of  Great  Titmngton,  of 
whose  savings  I  was  sole  heiress.  Although  Thomas, 
from  old  habit,  is  still  called  "  Coachman,"  I  do  not 
keep  a  carriage,  preferring  to  hire  one  when  re- 
quired, and  the  man  takes  care  of  the  garden, 
besides  officiating  in  a  domestic  capacity  as  a  kind 
of  butler.  Maid  and  man  are  old  and  faithful  at- 
tendants, and  I  felt  their  presence  a  sort  of  pro- 
tection. 

I  was  to  travel  to  Paris  by  easy  stages,  taking  two 
days  for  the  Journey,  and,  on  arriving  there,  I  in- 
tended to  drive  straight  to  the  house  of  a  married 
friend,  an  old  school-fellow  (if  the  term  "  fellow  " 
can  be  applied  to  a  lady,  without  disrespect),  now 
Mrs.  Trimmles,  of  the  Avenue  de  l'lmpe'ratrice, 
Champs  Elys^cs.  I  meant,  of  course,  to  take  apart- 
ments for  myself,  but  I  dreaded  the  enormous  prices 
and  districting  noise  of  an  hotel  crowded  with  eager 
excursionists.  I  was  very  glad,  therefore,  to  accept 
the  hospitable  invitation  of  Marion  Trimmles, — 
how  odd  it  seemed  to  call  her  anything  but  Marion 
Freeman,  as  when  we  learned  French  and  wore  the 
backboard  in  the  same  class! — to  make  her  house 
my  head-quarters  while  looking  out  for  something 
suitable.  Mr.  Trimmles,  who  is  a  good  sort  of 
person,  but  not  very  well-bred,  though  considered 
as  a  catch  for  Marion,  having  a  large  fortune,  made 
somehow  out  of  government  contracts,  and  who  is 
older  than  his  wife,  and  lives  in  Paris  to  please  her, 
seconded  her  invitation  in  what  I  admit  was  a  very 
hearty  manner.  And  so,  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  baggage,  —  since  it  would  not  do  to  appear  in 
such  a  place  as  Paris  without  an  ample  wardrobe,  — 
and  with  the  good  wishes  and  hopeful  predictions 
of  my  friends,  I  started  for  the  Continent 

During  the  first  portion  of  the  journey  there  was 
nothing  to  record.  The  degrading  miseries  of  the 
sea-passage,  the  two  hours  consumed  in  which  seemed 
to  me  to  lie  elastic,  and  to  be  equal  to  two  of  the 
longest  of  long  days  that  I  had  ever  spent;  the 
prying  of  the  French  custom-house  officers  into 
trunks  and  boxes, — these  topics  are  too  trite  to  be 
worth  dilating  upon.  I  only  know  that  I  shuddered 
when  first  I  saw  a  harrid  foreigner  —  a  male  person, 
with  a  glazed  hat  ami  mustachios  —  plunge  his  pre- 
suming paws  into  the  midst  of  my  wearing  apparel, 
and  could  hardly  suppress  a  shriek  as  I  saw  my  all- 
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6orts-of-things  —  of  which  a  man  is  supposed  to  know, 
and  ought  to  know,  nothing  —  tossed  over  and  towzled 
about,  and  held  up  for  inspection  in  the  most  brazen 
style.  But  I  will  say  that  these  whiskered  officials 
were  vastly  polite  to  me,  in  their  impertinent,  smirk- 
ing, foreign  way,  and  did  not  seize  anything,  although 
poor  Gubb  ins  was  unjustly  suspected  of  being  a  fe- 
male smuggler,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  indignity 
of  a  search,  but  at  my  intercession  was  permitted  to 
pass  on.  Then  Thomas,  as  I  am  told  is  the  case 
with  most  English  men-servants  abroad,  grumbled  a 
good  deal,  and  was  perpetually  losing  himself  here, 
and  getting  left  behind  there,  so  that  I  grew  quite 
weary  of  hunting  after  him  and  interpreting  for  him, 
and  began  to  wish  I  had  left  him  and  Gubbins  (who 
was  tearful  and  resigned,  and  gave  herself  the  most 
provoking  airs  of  being  a  martyr)  at  home.  I  was 
wrong,  though.  Before  my  feet  were  on  the  Paris 
pavement,  f  had  cause  to  be  thankful  that  those 
two  true  and  trusty  creatures  had  accompanied 
me. 

The  dusk  of  evening  was  fast  closing  in  already 
when  we  arrived  at  Amiens,  and  there,  of  course, 
we,  the  passengers  by  the  tidal  express  from  Bou- 
logne, had  to  alight  and  change  trains.  The  notice, 
"  For  Ladies  Only,"  though,  of  course,  it  was  in 
French,  affixed  to  the  door  of  a  first-class  compart- 
ment, caught  my  eye.  "  Ouvrez,  Monsieur,  s'il  vous 
plait,"  I  said  to  a  slim  young  guard,  who  held  a  key 
in  his  hand.  He  pulled  open  the  door  with  a  jerk. 
"  Madame  will  be  alone,"  he  said, "  alone  all  the  way. 
She  will  have  the  carriage  to  herself  up  to  Paris." 
I  got  in  accordingly,  and  Gubbins  and  Thomas  pro- 
ceeded to  make  me  comfortable,  and  to  hand  me  in 
my  portable  property,  —  bag,  dressing-case,  cloaks, 
shawls,  packet  of  sandwiches,  guide-books,  and  all. 

I  travel  with  a  good  deal  of  light  luggage,  because, 
although  it  makes  the  getting  in  and  out  of  the  car- 
riage a  work  of  time,  and  although  one  is  always 
wretched  for  fear  of  forgetting  something,  one  never 
knows  what  one  may  want,  —  fancy-work,  or  a  book, 
or  a  smelling-bottle,  —  and  it  is  best  to  be  prepared. 
Then  ray  man  and  maid  went  to  take  their  own  seats 
in  the  second-class,  at  some  little  distance,  and  pres- 
ently the  train  started. 

"  Well,  this  is  nice,"  said  I,  as  I  settled  myself 
snugly  in  a  well-padded  corner,  and  drew  a  shawl 
around  my  knees,  —  "  this  is  nice.  Wc  unprotected 
females,  as  they  call  us,  have  the  best  of  it."  I  said 
this  in  a  kind  of  self-satisfied  soliloquy,  as  the  train 
rattled  on  through  the  thickening  darkness.  Wo 
were  clear  of  Amiens  by  this  time,  station,  city,  ram- 
parts, and  bifurcation,  and  were  rushing  very  fast 
through  a  lonely  country,  where  great  rushy  pools, 
sullen  sheets  of  water  that  looked  lead-colored  in  the 
dim  light,  were  the  most  conspicuous  objects  of  the 
landscape.  A  bare,  blurred  landscape  it  was,  with 
only  here  and  there  a  white  cottage  or  a  stnnted  tree 
to  break  the  dull  uniformity  of  swamp  and  pasture. 
It  was  not,  you  may  be  sure,  the  beauty  of  the  pros- 
pect that  had  prompted  my  remark,  but  the  fact  that 
the  train,  on  account  of  the  Exhibition,  I  suppose, 
was  very  full.  There  were  large  families,  and  voung 
men,  and  married  couples,  and  queer  Russian-looking 
voyagers  in  black  lambskin  caps  and  furred  boots, 
but  I  was  the  only  lady  travelling  alone,  and  whilst 
the  rest  were  squeezed  and  shouted  at,  and  thrust  in 
anywhere,  I,  in  my  solitary  dignity,  had  elbow-room 
and  to  spare.  Hence  my  remark.  But  what  was 
my  horror  to  hear,  or  to  think  I  heard,  a  heavy  sigh, 
in  answer  to  my  words ! 

A  sigh  it  most  unmistakably  was,  and  yet  I  was 


alone  in  the  carriage;  I  glanced  round  to  assure 
myself  of  the  fact  Yes !  Undoubtedly  I  had  all 
the  eight  seats  for  my  own  especial  accommodation. 
There  lav  my  cloaks,  my  bag  (best  solid  morocco 
leather,  silver  mounted,  and  fitted  with  a  Bramah 
lock,  a  most  convenient  bag.  in  which  I  kept  my 
keys,  my  purse,  and  a  few  other  indispensable  ar- 
ticles), and  my  parasol,  umbrella,  and  dressing- 
case.  Nothing  was  disturbed.  Who  then  had 
heaved  the  deep  sigh  that  had  followed  so  imme- 
diately upon  my  little  outbreak  of  self-congratula- 
tion? Either  my  senses  must  have  played  me 
false,  or  I  myself  must  have  sighed  without  know- 
ing it.  Fancy  is  capable  of  strange  pranks,  and 
this  is  a  specimen  of  them,  thought  I ;  but  at  that 
very  moment  I  heard  a  low  sound,  something  be- 
tween a  groan  and  a  growl,  and  then  a  rustling  noise 
that  appeared  to  proceed  from  beneath  the  seat  op- 
posite to  me,  and  on  the  elastic  cushions  of  which 
my  feet  were  comfortably  reposing.  I  snatched 
them  away,  now, —  my  feet,  I  mean,  —  more  ab- 
ruptly than  was  consistent  with  the  elegant  placidi- 
ty that  I  had  always  maintained  to  be  the  true  de- 
portment for  a  gentlewoman.  I  was  sure,  this  time, 
that  my  ears  had  not  deceived  me. 

But  what  could  be  the  origin  of  the  extraordinary 
sounds  that  had  thus  broken  in  upon  my  revery? 
The  idea  of  ghosts  I  sternly  rebuked.  I  have 
always,  as  a  rule,  set  rav  face  against  ghosts.  I  am 
a  sound  churnhwoman,  1  hope,  and  not  superstitious, 
and  I  have  never  countenanced  any  of  the  idle  talk 
of  the  younger  generation  of  my  neighbors  with 
regard  to  spirit-knocks  and  table-turning,  things 
which  I  am  certain  my  late  lamented  father,  Dr. 
Prym,  would  never  have  permitted  in  his  parish. 
Besides,  though  I  have  heard  of  haunted  houses,  I 
never  did  happen  to  hear  of  a  haunted  railwav- 
carriage.  The  notion  was  preposterous.  But  again 
came  the  same  sound,  the  growl  this  time  predomi- 
nating over  the  groan,  and  the  stealthy,  rustling 
noise  increased,  and  1  saw  the  valance  opposite  to 
me  shake  violentlv.  I  grew  excessively  nervous. 
What  had  I  got  for  a  fellow-traveller  ?  Then  the 
idea  flashed  upon  me  that  the  creature  concealed 
beneath  the  drab  drapery  in  front  of  me  was  prob- 
ably a  dog,  slyly  placed  there  by  some  dishonest 
master  who  preferred  to  make  the  company  carry 
his  canine  favorite  gratis  to  providing  quarters  for 
him  in  the  regular  doggery,  or  whatever  they  call  it. 

There  was  some  relief  in  that  supposition,  but, 
even  then,  my  position  was  far  from  being  an  agree- 
able one.  I  am  one  of  those  persons  who  dislike 
dogs,  except,  of  course,  in  their  proper  place.  And 
their  proper  place  is  not  where  I  am.  I  have  all  my 
life,  too,  had  a  lively  fear  of  hydrophobia,  and  the 
idea  that  a  strange  dog  —  and  a  large  one,  to  judge 
by  the  disturbance  that  it  made  in  dragging  itself 
over  the  floor  —  was  boxed  up  with  me,  and  with  no 
one  to  keep  it  in  order,  was  very  unwelcome.  What 
might  the  brute  do,  if  irritated !  I  determined  to  be 
conciliatory  and  yet  on  the  alert,  so  that  while  I 
picked  up  my  parasol  as  the  readiest  weapon  I 
could  find  in  case  of  a  sudden  rush,  I  said,  in  a 
coaxing  tone,  —  "  Poor  fellow  !  pooty  fellow  !  good 
dog ! "  A  hoarse  gurgling  noise,  resembling  the 
deep  harsh  gurrh !  gurrh !  that  I  once  heard  from 
two  savage  mastiffs,  worrying  one  another  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  replied  to  my  endearments,  and 
already  in  imagination  I  felt  the  beast's  sharp  teeth 
close  upon  my  ankle,  but  in  sugared  accents  I  re- 
sumed, "  Poor  fellow,  poor  — "  when  I  beheld  a 
sight  tliat  stopped  the  words  on  my  lips,  froze  the 
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blood  in  my  veins,  and  turned  me,  for  the  moment, 
into  stone. 

The  flapping  drab  valance  was  lifted,  and  out 
popped  a  head,  —  not  the  head  of  a  dog.  Timid  su 
I  am  when  confronted  by  these  animals,  I  should 
infinitely  have  preferred  to  set  eyes  upon  the  sleek 
coat  and  black  muzzle,  and  grinning  teeth  of  even 
a  bulldog,  to  the  shocking  reality  of  the  case.  This 
was  the  head  of  a  man.  I  sat,  gasping  and  staring, 
with  my  useless  parasol  pointed  at  the  intruder.  All 
that  I  had  ever  heard  or  read,  of  atrocities  perpe- 
trated in  railway  travel,  stories  of  madmen,  of  fel- 
ons, and  of  riotous  wretches  wild  with  drink,  came 
crowding  upon  my  inind  at  once.  And  here  was  I, 
in  a  fair  way  myself  to  supply  the  raw  material  for 
a  sensational  paragraph  in  the  newspapers ;  1,  Pru- 
nella Prym,  the  very  last  person  that  any  acquaint- 
ance of  hers  would  have  supposed  likely  to  figure, 
however  blamelessly,  in  the  grim  column  of  acci- 
dents and  offences.  1  thought  of  all  this  as  I  gazed, 
horror-stricken,  at  the  lace  before  me,  the  face  of  a 
man  of  forty  years  of  age,  broad,  sunfreckled,  im- 
pudent, with  a  shaggy  brown  beard  like  the  mane 
oil  an  ugly  lion.  How  long  I  looked  at  this  unwel- 
come apparition  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  was  recalled  at 
once  to  a  sense  of  decorum  and  of  the  peril  of  my 
position,  by  the  rude  remark,  in  a  rough  north 
country  accent :  "  Hope  you  '11  know  me  again,  old 
lady  !  that '»  all !  " 

It  was  with  an  Englishman,  then,  that  I  had  to 
deal.  There  was  one  comfort  in  that,  for  at  least  1 
could  beg  my  life  with  a  certainty  of  being  under- 
stood, whereas  1  might  find  the  irregular  verbs  and 
the  genders  horribly  in  my  way  in  the  attempt  to 
mollify  a  foreign  scoundrel.  I  had  discovered  since 
crowing  the  Channel  that  my  French,  learned  as  it 
had  been  at  the  selected  of  select  seminaries,  and 
from  a  native  with  a  Parisian  accent,  was  not  quite 
so  fluent  or  correct  in  practice  as  it  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  in  theory.  It  wan,  in  tact,  what  an 
amusing  literary  gentleman  whom  I  met  at  one  of 
our  Cheltenham  tea-parties  described  as  the  French 
of  Stratford-atte-Bowe,  rather  than  the  French  of 
Paris.  It  was  preferable  to  appeal  to  the  better 
feelings  of  a  ruffian  of  one's  own  country  and 
speech. 

Meanwhile  the  body  had  followed  the  head  in 
struggling  out  from  underneath  the  seat,  and  the 
whole  man  soon  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  swaying 
carriage,  which  in  that  part  of  the  journey  rocked 
and  jerked  a  good  deal,  so  that  he  had  to  lay  hold 
of  the  padded  partition  next  to  him  to  steady  him- 
Belf.  He  was  very  red  in  the  face,  and  he  panted 
for  breath,  and  groaned  as  he  stretched  bis  limb*. 
"  Cramped  in  every  joint,  and  as  near  being  smoth- 
ered as  ever  a  chap  was ! "  grumbled  the  man. 
"  You  don't  know  how  hot  and  close  it  is  under 
there,  ma'am,  breathing  what  seems  more  like  wool- 
dust  than  air  into  one's  lungs,  and  aching  till  you 
begin  to  think  you  '11  never  straighten  your  back- 
bone again.  It 's  been  a  long  bout  of  it,  to  me,  the 
run  from  Amiens."  This  last  observation  suggested 
to  me  that  we  were  still  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Paris,  — much  farther,  naturally,  than  from 
Amiens,  —  since  the  space  that  had  appeared  so 
long  —  and  no  wonder  —  to  the  man,  crouched  un- 
der the  seat  and  half  stifled,  had  seemed  to  me  but 
trifling.  What  a  much  longer  "  bout  "  would  be 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  if  it  were  to  be  per- 
formed in  such  company  as  this !  But  I  was  puzzled 
as  to  what  reply  would  be  most  befitting  under  the 
circumstances.    Really,  to  judge  by  this  man's  tone 


of  intense  self-commiseration,  one  might  have 
thought  that  he  expected  me  to  condole  with  him  on 
the  inconveniences  of  his  late  painful  position  be- 
neath the  valance !  But  that  seemed  as  absurd  as 
it  would  be  to  deplore  the  misfortunes  of  a  burglar 
who  hhoutd  cut  his  finger  in  removing  the  glass  from 
one's  pantry  window,  while  I  could  not  ask  the  he- 
creature  his  motives  for  so  singular  a  concealment, 
least  the  answer  might  prove  to  be  of  a  character 
practical  and  unpleasant. 

What  did  he  want?  Was  it  my  watch  and 
money  on  which  the  villain  had  designs,  or  was  it 
my  life  also  that  was  at  stake,  or  —  or  was  he  an 
escaped  lunatic,  —  one  of  those  terrible  truants  from 
the  asylums  where  the  insane  are  lodged,  and  who 
now  and  then  break  loose  by  tome  preternatural 
exertion  of  force  or  cunning,  and  range,  wild  beast 
like,  until  they  are  hunted  down  V  He  did  not 
look  mad,  but  then  looks  so  often  mislead  ;  and,  in 
any  case,  his  purpose  must  be  an  unlawful  one.  No 
re»|iectable  man  would  have  lain  in  ambush  under 
the  seat  of  a  railway  carriage,  —  that  much  was 
only  too  clear. 

"  Snug,  this,  is  n't  it,  ma'am  ?  "  said  the  trespasser, 
with  a  dreadful  sort  of  jocularity,  after  a  time,  "  un- 
commonly snug  /  call  it,  —  only  us  two  ! "  and  he 
threw  himself  into  the  middle  seat  of  the  carriage, 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  rubbed  his  great  hands  to- 
gether in  an  exulting  way  that  made  my  flesh 
creep.  I  had  been  taking  a  wary  survey  of  him  out 
of  the  comers  of  my  eyes  for  some  minutes,  in  hopes 
of  ascertaining  what  kind  of  evil-doer  he  was,  but  I 
could  not  make  my  mind  up.  He  was  tolerably 
well  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black  broadcloth,  but  it  was 
very  dusty  and  fluffy,  as  was  natural,  after  his  so- 
journ beneath  the  drab  drapery  ;  and  his  cravat, 
of  a  staring  pattern,  red  and  green,  was  loose  and 
awry.  He  had  a  soft  felt  hat,  a  silver  guard-chain, 
and  very  muscular  hands,  with  short  thick  fingers. 
He  was  a  strongly-built,  thick-set  personage,  of  mid- 
dle height,  and  unquestionably  what  we  at  Chelten- 
ham call  a  vulgarian.  He  might,  by  a  general 
grittiness  and  dinginesB  that  clung  to  him,  have  had 
something  to  do  with  coals,  or  wood,  or  iron,  or  con- 
tracts for  railway  making,  or  that  kind  of  avocation. 
He  was  upright,  however,  and  sunburned,  and  bad, 
very  likely,  been  a  Volunteer,  somewhere  in  that 
north  country  whence  he  came.  He  was  not  a  com- 
mon thief,  whatever  he  might  be. 

"  This  is  the  compartment  for  ladies  only,  ain't 
it  ?  "  said  the  intruder,  bluntly,  after  a  fresh  pause. 
Now  I  must  speak.  1  felt  that,  while  at  the  same 
time  I  had  not  any  idea  of  the  wisest  course  to  pur- 
sue. Should  I  freeze  the  audacious  wretch  by  a 
chilling  behavior,  and  assert  my  womanly  dignity 
by  monosyllabic  coldness  ?  or  should  I  play  a  bolder 
game,  and  be  affable  ?  All  things  considered,  I 
thought  I  would  be  affable.  "  It  is  so,  sir,''  said  I, 
trying  to  speak  in  the  same  conciliatory  tone  that  I 
should  have  used  at  Rhododendron  Villa  to  a  morn- 
ing visitor,  —  our  vicar,  for  example,  or  old  Sir 
George  HuflT,  who  drinks  the  waters  annually.  "  I  'in 
in  luck,  for  once  !"  said  the  man,  joyously  smiting 
his  knee  with  his  open  hand  with  a  violence  that 
made  me  start.  "  I  did  n't  know  when  I  got  in  and 
crawled  under  that  flounce  of  a  thing,  whether  half 
a  dozen  bothersome  chaps  might  n  t  come  taking 
their  places,  and  poking  their  portmanteaus  ana 
traps  underneath,  in  which  case  I M  have  been  dis- 
covered to  a  certainty.  Beside*  the  cramps  were 
so  bad,  lying  doubled  up  there,  that  I  must  have  hal- 
looed long  before  we  got  to  Paris,  whoever  had  bee 
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in  the  carriage.  I  say,  what  'a  that  ?  Sandwiches, 
by  George ! "  and  the  fellow  pounced  upon  the 
packet,  neatly  done  up  in  while  paper,  that  lay  on 
the  neat  in  front  of  mine,  and  began  to  eat  as  vora- 
ciously as  if  he  had  been  on  short  commons  for  a 
week. 

"  I 'm  half  starved  ;  hungry  as  a  hawk,"  he 
growled  out,  with  his  mouth  full ;  u  and  so  would 
any  fellow  be  that  had  been  hunted  up  and  down, 
and  forced  to  hide  behind  haystacks,  as  I  have.  It 
was  touch  and  go  with  me  in  Amiens.  I 'd  have 
been  grabbed  before  to-morrow,  if  I 'd  not  seen  this 
carriage  in  a  siding,  under  a  shed,  with  the  door 
open,  and  a  porter  trimming  the  lamp.  I  overheard 
one  of  the  French  beggars  say  this  was  to  be  part 
of  the  train,  and  lucky  it  was  I  learned  some  of  their 
lingo  when  I  was  —  never  mind  that !  Got  a  drop 
of  comfort  with  yon,  ma'am  ?  —  rum,  gin,  brandy  ? 
I 'm  not  nice,"  (which  last  word,  however,  he  pro- 
nounced "  nash,"  but  I  guessed  his  meaning'). 

I  felt  ready  to  faint.  "  You  are  very  welcome  to 
the  sandwiches,"  said  I,  "  but  as  for  ardent  spirits,  I 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  meet  your  wishes.  As  a 
lady  —  * 

"  Ah  !  but  you  look  just  the  sensible,  easy  sort  of 
lady  to  have  a  flask  of  something  comfortable  along 
with  you,"  said  the  man,  with  an  incredulous  grin. 
"  What's  that  in  the  little  basket  ?  It  looks  like  a 
bottle,  don't  it  ?  "  and  he  very  coolly  drew  the 
basket  over  towards  him  as  he  spoke,  and  removed 
the  wicker-covered  bottle  within. 

But  the  bottle  contained  nothing  more  tempting 
than  cau  de  cologne,  and  my  free-and-easy  new  ac- 
quaintance laid  it  down  with  an  oath.  "  I  should 
have  been  the  better  for  a  raw  nip ! "  he  said,  sulk- 
ily, and  then  he  jumped  up  and  peered  through  the 
glass  into  the  night.  We  nad  just  passed  the  lights 
of  a  small  station  at  which  the  express  made  no  halt. 
There  was  a  long  and  awkward  silence.  It  was 
broken  by  the  intrnsive  stranger.  He  had  taken 
up  my  Bradshaw,  which  lay  among  my  other  port- 
able articles,  and  was  fluttering  over  the  leaves : 
"  This  train  stops  but  once,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self ;  "  we  shall  get  to  Creil  presently."  My  heart 
was  in  my  mouth,  as  it  were,  when  I  heard  this,  and 
remembered  that  we  were  approaching  the  large 
junction  that  he  had  named.  We  should  make  a 
halt  there,  and  if  I  could  but  keep  this  savage  in 
good  humor  until  within  reach  of  help,  then  —  lie 
seemed  to  read  my  thoughts,  for  he  bent  forward, 
looking  fixedly  at  me  the  while,  and  gripped  me  by 
the  wrist  with  a  force  that  made  me  give  a  little 
scream.  There  was  a  black  bruise  left  behind  by 
the  grasp  of  his  hard  hand,  a  bruise  that  I  showed 
to  sympathizing  friends  for  a  month  afterwards. 
"  No  nonsense,  ma'am,  for  I  won't  stand  it  1 "  he 
said,  threateningly;  "when  we  get  to  that  station, 
you'll  please  to  "sit  as  still  —  do  you  hear  ? —  as  if 
you  were  a  waxwork.  Beckon  to  a  porter,  call  the 
guard,  speak  one  word  above  your  breath,  and  see 
what  comes  of  it !  "  "  What  right  have  you  —  "  I 
began,  doing  my  best  to  pluck  up  a  little  spirit ;  but 
he  cut  me  short.  "  Might's  right  in  a  job  like  this," 
he  said,  very  gruffly,  and  with  so  fierce  a  look  that 
I  gave  up  all  ideas  of  opposition,  and  began  to  sob. 
But  even  this  consolation  was  denied  me,  for  the 
man  said,  angrilx,  that  be  "  wished  I 'd  leave  off 
that  row  :  be  hated  snivelling."  And  I  was  forced 
to  be  calm. 

My  tyrant  now  pulled  his  soft  felt  hat  down  over 
his  brows,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  place,  seemed  to 
be  either  half  asleep  or  deep  in  thought.    1  sat 


watching  him  as  a  half-dead  mouse  might  eye  a  cat. 
The  tram  flew  on,  racing  towards  Creil.  My 
thoughts  were  as  busy  as  my  limbs  were  inert. 

I  Who,  or  what,  was  this  man  ?    What  had  he  done  ? 

'  And,  more  interesting  still,  from  a  personal  point  of 
view,  what  was  he  going  to  do?  That  he  was  in 
dread  of  pursuers  of  some  kind,  I  knew,  but  whether 
he  was  flying  from  officers  of  justice,  or  asylum 
warders,  or  private  enemies,  I  knew  not. 

Creil  at  last.  Creil  with  all  its  lights,  its  large 
station ;  lamps  flashing,  bells  ringing,  trains  rum- 
bling to  and  fro,  stir  and  bustle  in  plenty.  We 
rolled  in,  and  came  to  a  jangling  stop ;  and  there 
was  opening  of  carriage  doors,  and  sound  of  cheerful 
voices,  and  alighting  of  passengers,  and  wheeling  up 
of  barrow-loads  of  luggage.  But  I  sat  as  still  and 
as  mute  as  if,  to  use  my  despot's  own  words,  I  bad 
been  a  waxwork  indeed.  Fear  silenced  me  as  com- 
pletely as  if  I  had  been  deaf  and  dumb,  and  1  let 
the  opportunity  pass  by  without  one  single  cry  for 
help,  one  effort  to  call  for  a  rescue.  My  terrible 
fellow-traveller  chuckled  ogreishly  as  the  last  door 
was  slammed,  as  the  whistle  sounded,  and  off  went 
the  train  again,  bound  for  Paris.  "  Now,  miss,  or 
ma'am,  whichever  you  may  be,  there 's  time  enough 
for  us  to  settle  our  little  affairs  before  we  get  to 
Paris.  You  seem  a  sensible,  tidyish  old  girl,  and 
I 'm  sure  you  won't  make  any  unnecessary  fuss. 
I'm  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with!" 

As  the  wretch  made  the  above  remarks,  he  drew 
out  his  silver  hunting  watch,  opened  it,  and  looked 
at  it  as  if  he  were  computing  the  number  of  minutes 
that  remained  to  him.  "  Lots  of  time ! "  he  observed, 
putting  up  his  watch.  What  did  the  monster  mean  ? 
I  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  fainted,  but  did  not  dare  to  permit  myself  so 
much  as  a  slight  hysterical  attack.  The  case  was 
too  serious  for  such  palliatives.  Did  he  mean  to 
murder  me  ?  I  could  not  tell.  He  was  a  live  riddle, 
beyond  my  guessing.  When  vexed,  he  was  ferocious 
enough,  but  it  was  a  facetious  sort  of  ferocity  after 
all,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not  frighten  me 
more  by  leering  and  chuckling,  as  if  he  had  been  an 
ogre  indeed,  than  a  solemn  and  melodramatic  villain 
could  have  done.  It  was  with  a  keen  and  a  melan- 
choly interest  that  I  suffered  my  thoughts  to  stray 
to  Rhododendron  Villa,  the  home  that  I  should 
perhaps  never  see  again ;  to  my  garden  blooming  in 
beauty  ;  my  azalias;  my  velvet  lawn,  and  glossy 
shrubbery;  my  birds,  twittering  behind  their  cage 
wires;  and  poor  Tibby,  most  faithful  of  cats,  whose 
smooth  white  fur  her  mistress  would  never  more 
caress.  How  I  regretted  my  pusillanimity  in  not 
calling  for  help  at  Creil  station!  Here  I  was  now, 
as  much  alone  with  this  man,  mad  or  felonious,  as  if 
we  had  been  cast  away  together  on  some  desolate 
island. 

The  man  seemed  to  be  in  no  particular  hurrv. 
He  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  he  knew  it.  He 
had  drawn  a  thick  parcel,  wrapped  in  leather,  from 
his  breast-pocket,  and  for  several  minutes  he  sat 
poising  and  fingering  this,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself 
that  its  contents  were  yet  intact.  Then  he  replaced 
it,  and  turned  to  me,  watch  in  hand :  Time 's  up ! " 
he  said,  briskly ;  "  we  must  look  sharp,  now."  Any 
one  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather. 
The  crisis  had  come.  Perhaps  in  a  few  more  mo- 
ments I  should  be  hurled,  dead  or  dying,  out  of  the 
doorway  of  the  carriage,  and  my  bones  crushed  to 
splinters  beneath  the  grinding  iron  wheels.  "  O, 
my  good  man ! "  I  began,  but  my  tongue  seemed  to 
refuse  its  office.    The  tyrant  laughed,  but  not  in  the 
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same  way  as  before.  Evidently,  as  we  drew  near 
to  Pans,  he  was  himself  growing  fidgety  and  ill  at 
ease.  **  Hark  ye,  ma'ain,"  he  said,  hissing  the  words 
like  a  snake  into  my  ear;  "I 'ma  desperate  man. 
I 'm  drove  and  hunted  till  I  don't  care  what  I  do,  so 
as  I  can  only  pull  through.  If  you  choose,  the  little 
matter  of  business  can  be  got  over  quietly  and  in  a 
friendly  spirit.  But  I 'd  as  soon  swing  lor  a  sheep 
as  a  lamb,  so  make  up  your  mind,  —  yes,  or  no  ?  " 

"  Anything,  —  anything  ladylike!"  I  gasped  out, 
feebly.  "  You  *ve  hit  it,"  said  the  stranger,  with  an 
undeserved  admiration  for  my  supposed  astuteness. 
"  And  pretty  sharp  you  must  be  to  find  out  what 
I'm  driving  at  Now  don't  you  scream,  or  any  of 
that  Hold  your  hands  out,  together,  —  so ! "  And 
he  produced  a  red  handkerchief,  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeded, deftly,  to  form  the  noose  of  a  slip-knot.  To 
bind  my  hands  together  was  clearly  his  intention. 

Such  power  of  resistance  as  there  was  in  me  rose 
wildly  up.  "  No,  I  won't ! "  I  screamed  out  "  Touch 
me,  at  your  peril.  I — "  It  was  useless.  Sly  pro- 
test and  my  kicking  (for  I  am  certain  I  did  kick, 
and  vigorously)  went  ibr  nothing.  In  one  moment 
I  found  my  hands  squeezed  together,  and  my  wrists 
tied  as  firmly  as  if  my  captor  had  never  in  his  life 
done  anything  but  handcuff  other  people.  I  shrieked 
and  shrieked  again,  almost  cracking  iny  voice  in  my 
frantic  efforts  to  establish  a  communication  with  the 
guard.  No  one  heard  me  or  heeded  me,  of  all  the 
hundreds  whirling  up  to  Paris  in  my  nominal  com- 
pany. And  in  a  minute  more  I  was  gagged,  gagged 
with  my  own  white  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  square 
of  unfinished  Berlin  wool-work,  that  the  miscreant 
snatched  up  from  the  same  basket  that  had  contained 
the  wicker-covered  bottle.  I  knew  there  were  nee- 
dles left  sticking  in  it,  and  I  shuddered,  but  the 
thing  was  done  so  quickly  that  I  had  no  time  for 
remonstrance. 

By  this  we  were  near  enough  to  Paris  for  my  be- 
wildered eyes  to  distinguish  the  glow  of  sullen  light 
that  always  heralds  one's  approach  to  a  great  city, 
and,  as  we  rushed  on,  the  myriads  of  yellow  lamps, 
like  so  many  fiery  eyes,  began  to  twinkle  and  glim- 
mer through  the  night.  I  sat  idly  watching  them, 
as  I  have  heard  that  condemned  persons  sometimes 
count  the  spikes  of  the  dock  or  the  curls  of  the 
judge's  wig.  Every  moment  might  be  my  last. 
When  I  looked  round  again,  my  tormentor  had 
metamorphosed  his  personal  appearance  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  struck  me  speechless,  even 
without  the  aid  of  the  gag.  He  had  taken  up  a 
large  black  silk  cloak  of  mine,  a  cloak  which  I  had 
often  worn  in  going  out  on  foot,  to  drink  tea  with 
my  neighbors  in  summer,  and  which  I  called  a  ca- 
lash. This  he  had  wrapped  round  him  so  as  to 
make  it  resemble  the  skirt  of  a  dress,  and  over  it  he 
wore  my  cashmere  paletot,  braided  in  jet,  with  a 
great  Scotch  shawl  draping  his  shoulders.  He  had 
a  pocket  looking-glass  in  his  hand,  by  the  help  of 
which  he  contemplated  his  own  features  with  a  self- 
satisfied  smirk,  while  he  adjusted  a  silk  neck-scarf, 
with  fringed  ends,  so  as  to  hide  his  shaggy  beard. 
Was  he  mad,  or  — 

Before  I  could  frame  a  conjecture  he  turned,  and 
with  unceremonious  haste  transferred  my  bonnet, 
—  a  lilac  bonnet,  with  black  marabou  feathers  and 
rich  bugle  trimming  —  from  my  head  to  his  own.  It 
was  done  rapidly,  and  so  roughly  that  I  felt  doubly 
thankful  that  my  hair  is  really  and  truly  my  own.  as 
otherwise  it  might  have  followed  the  bonnet.  He 
tied  the  strings  under  his  chin,  with  a  hasty  jerk, 
and  drew  down  the  thick  veil,  bo  as  to  hide  his  face. 


Thus  accoutred,  the  wretch  might  have  been  mis- 
tiken,  on  a  cursory  view,  for  a  tall,  powerful,  gren- 
adier sort  of  female  the  rather  that  he  put  on  what 
he  doubtless  considered  as  a  mincing  and  delicate 
air,  and  held  down  his  head,  as  if  practising  a  part 
But  the  reason  of  this  outrageous  travesty  was 
beyond  me.  A  madman's  freak  it  might  lie,  but 
then  — 

Bang  !  bang  !  bang !  I  heard  the  thud  of  the  buf- 
fers, as  carriage  after  carriage  came  to  a  halt,  beside 
a  brilliantly-lighted  platform,  under  the  lofty  iron 
roof  of  an  enormous  station.  Paris  !  Yes,  we  had 
arrived,  with  sounding  of  the  steam-whistle,  and 
tinkle  of  telegraph-bells,  and  gleaming  of  lamp-sig- 
nals, and  instantly  began  the  roar  and  clang  that 
attends  the  arrival  of  a  long  train  at  such  a  place  as 
Paris ;  trucks,  porters,  passengers,  all  in  motion  at 
once,  reclaiming  luggage,  collecting  family  parties, 
and  bawling  for  the  missing.  Mechanically,  as  the 
man  let  down  the  window,  I  tried  to  thrust  out  my 
head.  >k  Not  if  I  know  it,"  said  the  ruffian,  between 
his  teeth,  and,  seizing  a  long  scarlet  shawl,  that 
Gubbins  bad  persuaded  me  to  take  with  me,  he 
half  dragged,  half  pushed  me  to  the  other  side  of 
the  carriage,  and  bound  me  with  the  shawl  to  the 
projecting  arm  of  the  partition-  14  Keep  still,  if 
you  're  wise,"  he  said,  hoarsely  ;  and  then  adding  in 
a  lighter  tone,  "  I  must  borrow  the  bag,  too,  —  wish 
you  a  good  night  ma'am ! "  opened  the  door,  and 
gently  re-closing  it  when  outside,  tripped  with  the 
greatest  effrontery  across  the  lighted  platfonn,  car- 
rying my  bag  (solid  morocco,  silver  mounted),  and 
wearing  my  bonnet  calash,  &c,  while  I,  their  own- 
er, sat  m  helpless  bondage  in  a  corner  of  the  car- 
riage. 

Before  long,  a  thrill  shot  through  me,  as  I  heard 
Thomas  Coachman's  welt-known  voice  asking  gruff- 
ly, "Where's  missus?"  I  was  within  earshot  of 
friends  then,  and  no  longer  defenceless.  But  to  my 
horror,  Gubbins  replied,  —  "  There  she  goes  !  yon- 
der. What  a  hurry  she 's  in,  too !  Come,  Thom- 
as! "  "  That 's  never  she,"  grumbled  Thomas,  with 
a  fine  intelligence  that  did  him  infinite  credit ; 
"  that  *s  not  our  Miss  Prunella,  that  great  gawky 
maypole,  striding  along  like  a  Cochin  China  fowl,  I 
tell  you  ! "  But  my  faithful  Gubbins  was  positive. 
She  would  swear  to  her  mistress '»  Scotch  shawl,  she 
said,  among  a  thousand ;  and  she  dragged  Thomas 
off  through  the  crowd.  Words  could  never  do  jus- 
tice to  my  feelings,  left  thus  deserted,  for  that  those 
two  trusty  followers  of  mine  had  gone  in  pursuit  of 
my  will-o'-the-wisp  of  a  shawl,  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  impostor,  I  did  not  doubt  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  I  tried  to  extricate  myself  from  my  bonds ;  in 
vain  that  I  essayed  to  call  to  my  humble  friends,  be- 
twixt whom  and  myself  the  distance  widened  at 
every  instant  I  could  produce,  thanks  to  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  gag  had  been  arranged,  no 
sound  louder  than  the  gurgling  cry  of  some  drown- 
ing person,  while,  fastened  as  1  was  to  the  wood- 
work of  the  partition,  I  resembled  a  fixture  of  the 
company's  rolling  stock,  more  than  a  lady  of  prop- 
erty and  social  consideration. 

Gradually  the  crowd  thinned,  the  noise  decreased, 
the  bustle  dwindled,  and  the  porters  went  com- 
posedly about  their  regular  work  of"  breaking  up" 
(I  believe  I  use  the  correct  expression)  the  now 
empty  train.  I  heard  a  man  come  scrambling  along 
the  roofs  of  the  carriages,  to  extinguish  the  lamps, 
no  doubt  for  the  light  overhead  was  abruptly  put 
out,  and  I  was  left  in  total  darkness,  shivering  in  a 
corner  of  the  compartment   I  say  shivering,  be- 
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cause,  though  by  the  almanac  the  month  w&i  May. 
to  judge  by  my  feelings  it  might  have  been  Feb- 
ruary. It  was  one  01  those  raw  chill  evenings  of 
which  we.  had  so  many  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
and  I  trembled,  not  only  with  fear,  but  with  cold  a? 
well.  But  I  was  quite  powerless  even  to  call  for 
assistance,  and  the  lamps  were  put  out,  and  the 
axles  tapped  with  a  hammer,  and  the  coupling 
chains  and  screws  undone,  and  the  train  divided 
into  sections,  like  an  eel  beneath  the  cook's  chop- 
per, without  any  one's  being  aware  that  the  com- 
partment "  For  Ladies  Only  "  had  still  an  involun- 
tary occupier. 

Presently  two  men  arrived,  summoned  by  a 
third,  and  my  carriage  was  pushed  along  the  rails, 
placed  on  what  I  believe  is  called  a  turn-table,  and 
slowly  spun  round.  Then  there  was  a  click  and 
a  jerk,  and  the  men  stood  panting  and  resting  after 
their  exertions. 

Lively  fears  came  pressing  now,  like  a  hideous 
phantasmagoria,  on  my  wretched  brain  as  I  sat 
alone  in  toe  darkness.  What  would  become  of 
me  ?  I  gathered  from  what  I  heard  of  the  discourse 
of  the  men  at  work  on  the  train,  that  the  carriage 
of  which  I  was  a  most  unwilling  tenant  was  to  be 
put  aside  ("  shunted  away  "  is  I  am  told  the  techni- 
cal English  phrase)  as  not  immediately  wanted. 
Here  was  a  pleasant  prospect.  I  should  be  left  in 
some  out  of  the  way  shed,  in  some  dreary  store- 
house, in  a  crypt,  or  a  tunnel,  or  some  patch  of  neg- 
lected ground,  lumbered  with  rusty  engines  and 
disused  carriages,  and  there  I  might  starve  to  death, 
or  be  murdered  by  thieves,  or  perhaps  eaten  by 
rats.  I  had  read  shocking  things  of  the  rats  of 
Paris,  and  there  I  was,  dumb,  while  one  cry  would 
save  me.  "Allans!  en  route!",  exclaimed  one  of 
the  porters,  and  the  carriage  was  pushed  on  a  yard 
or  so. 

I  made  a  violent  effort  to  proclaim  my  presence. 
In  vain.  "'Guggle!  guggle!  guggle!"  such  were 
the  only  sounds  that  I  could  frame,  and  for  a  min- 
ute or  two  I  continued  gaggling  like  an  insane 
soda-water  bottle,  and  then  ceased,  exhausted,  de- 
spairing. 

Guboins  it  was,  my  faithful  Gubbins,  that  saved 
me  after  all.  Her  voice  was  sweeter  than  music  in 
my  cars,  as  the  door  was  torn  open,  and  by  tltc  bright 
yellow  glare  of  several  lanterns  I  saw  my  two 
worthy  creatures,  and  with  them  half  a  dozen  of 
railway  official*,  led  by  a  man  in  uniform,  with  "  In- 
terpreter "  embroidered  on  his  gold-laced  cap. 
Amid  exclamations  and  outcries  I  was  released  and 
helped  to  alight.  The  bandage  round  my  wrist* 
was  untied;  the  gag  was  taken  from  my  mouth : 
and  then  I  let  my  head  fall  on  the  sympathetic 
shoulder  of  Gubbins,  and  enjoyed  for  the  first  time 
the  luxury  of  a  good  cry.  "  But  whatever  has  come 
to  you,  ma'am  ?  Where  'n  your  bonnet  r  "  was  my 
maid's  very  natural  question.  And  then,  rather  in- 
coherently, 1  suppose,  I  told  my  story.  The  inter- 
preter listened  to  it  with  great  eagerness.  *'  Hein ! " 
be  said ;  "  that  famous  rascal,  the  eseroc,  that  the 
English  detectives  have  been  watching  for,  must 
have  been  the  purloiner  of  the  bonnet.  Parbleu  ! 
Madame  will  have  to  repeat  all  this  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  police." 

And  an  agreeable  promenade  I  had  of  it,  aero?!, 
the  rails,  and  along  the  lighted  platform,  where  every 
one  connected  with  the  station  came  out  to  stare  at 
my  bonnetless  head  and  disordered  hair,  and  gener- 
ally scared  and  crumpled  appearance.  I  must  have 
looked  more  like  some  dishevelled  virago  fresh  from 


a  street  affray  than  anything  else,  as  I  was  brought 
into  the  olfice  of  the  commissary  of  police,  where  I 
found,  not  merely  that  functionary  and  bis  agents, 
with  their  swords  and  cocked  hats,  but  two  English 
detective  officers,  from  Scotland  Yard,  in  plain 
clothes.  There  was  a  dreadful  fuss,  taking  of  depo- 
sitions, reading  over  of  answers,  questioning  without 
end,  but  at  last  the  truth  dawned  upon  roe. 

The  man  —  the  monster  to  whom  my  misfortunes 
were  due  —  turned  out  to  be  a  runaway  cashier  of 
some  great  ironworks,  near  Bradford  in  Yorkshire. 
He  had  gone  off  with  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
pounds  in  gold  and  notes,  the  property  of  his  em- 
ployers, and  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  obtained 
nis  post  by  means  of  a  forged  character,  and  was  an 
old  offender,  well  known  to  the  police.  He  had 
been  tracked  as  far  as  Amiens,  where  he  narrowly 
escaped  capture  by  concealing  himself  near  the  rail- 
way station  and  selecting  a  moment  when,  unob- 
served, he  was  able  to  slip  into  a  railway  carriage 
and  ensconce  himself  under  the  valance,  whence  he 
had  emerged  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Guess- 
ing pretty  accurately  that  his  pursuers  would  be  on 
the  look-out  for  him  at  the  Paris  terminus,  he  had 
formed  the  bold  and  crafty  design  of  muffling  him- 
self in  my  spare  wearing  apparel,  and  in  this  dis- 
guise  of  getting  unsuspected  out  of  the  station.  And 
in  this,  thanks  to  the  crowd  and  the  bustle,  he  suc- 
ceeded only  too  well.  He  gave  the  slip  to  the  de- 
tectives, and  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  an  account  of  bis  apprehension. 

It  was  verv  late  when  I  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  police  office,  and  as  my  keys  were  all  in  the 
bag  which  the  swindler  had  earned  off,  along  with 
my  l>onnet  and  other  things,  so  that  I  was  unable  to 
open  my  trunks  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  octroi 
employee*",  while  my  pnrse  and  railway  ticket  were 
gone  with  my  keys,  1  felt  that  I  could  not  present 
myself,  in  my  present  disreputable  attire,  bonnetless 
and  untidy,  at  my  friend's  bouse.  Mr.  Trimmles  is 
not  a  man  of  refined  sympathies,  and  he  afterwards 
received  the  tale  of  my  hairbreadth  escape  with  such 
unfeeling  merriment  as  to  cause  me  to  be  thankful 
that  I  had  not  made  a  laughing-stock  of  myself  by 
going  direct  to  Marion's  abode,  as  I  had  meant  to  do. 

I  went  therefore  to  an  hotel,  and  tremendous  as 
the  sum  total  of  my  bill  for  three  days  certainly  was, 
and  heavy  as  were  the  extortions  to  which  1,  along 
with  multitudes  of  my  countrymen,  had  to  submit 
during  my  month's  survey  of  the  Exhibition,  I  cared 
less  for  them  than  I  could  have  believed  possible, 
gtad  and  grateful  as  I  was  to  have  got  as  well  as  I 
did  out  of  that  nightmare  of  a  journey  (I  shall  shun 
carriages  labelled  "  For  Ladies  Only"."  in  future,  as 
a  hydrophobic  patient  shuns  cold  water)  never  to  be 
forgotten,  bv  lVunella  Prym  or  any  of  her  circle  of 
Cheltenham'  society,  to  the  last  day  of  their  lives. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

THE  IMWKUTIOX  OK  THK  BOY*. 

"  Let  me  introduce  my  friend  and  travelling 
companion,  Count  Boginsky,"  said  Arthur  to  his 
father. 

"  1  am  delighted  to  know  you,  sir,"  said  Silcote, 
frankly  and  pleasantly.  "  I  hear  from  Arthur  that 
you  are  actually  good  enough  to  come  to  the  war 
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with  us  .is  cicerone.  It  is  a  piece  of  good  hick  on 
which  we  conld  not  possibly  have  reckoned." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Boginsky.  "  I  shall  really 
believe  that  times  are  going  to  change  for  the  bet- 
ter with  me." 

44  They  are,  sir,  they  are,"  said  the  Squire.  "  Be- 
lieve it,  sir,  that  these  great  concussions  shake  things 
into  their  places.  We  are  going  to  see  a  very  great 
thing,  sir.  I  begin  to  imagine  a  very  great  thing 
indeed.  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Austria,  "for  I  tell  you 
honestly  that,  with  all  her  political  folly,  I  have  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  Austria.    But  the  world  will 


to  be 


gam. 

"  Then  you  are  perfect.lv  sure  that 
beaten  ?  * 

**  In  the  nature  of  things.  Do  you  doubt  ?  Her 
canse  is  not  just-" 

u  She  fights  well,  however,"  said  Boginskv.  44  and 
her  cause  is  as  just  now  as  it  was  in  '49,  when  she 
won.  I  think  it  a  verv  doubtful  business  indeed, 
sir." 

44  No  ?  do  you,  really  ?  "  said  the  Squire,  pacing 
the  room  excitedly.  "  My  dear  Archy,  he  thinks  it 
doubtful.  I  don't  know  which  I  would  like  best : 
to  have  Tom  back  among  us  again,  thrashed  heart- 
ily and  repentant ;  or  to  nave  him  come  cranking  in 
victorious.  Heaven  help  the  Frenchman  that  gets 
in  his  path.  Yon  think,  sir,  that  it  will  be  a  case  of 
the  Devil  among  the  tailors,  then  ?" 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  puzzled  Boginsky. 

u  My  father  means  that  there  will  be  a  great  strug- 
gle," explained  Arthur. 

u  Undoubtedly,"  said  Boginsky.  "  Taking  the 
Austrian  army  altogether,  and  considering  the  won- 
derful mixture  of  tribes,  almost  of  nations,  in  it* 
ranks,  I  rank  its  personal  valor  higher  than  that  of 
any  armv  in  Europe.  Of  the  Prussian  army  I  can 
say  nothing,  as  it  has  not  been  mobilized  for  above 
forty  vears ;  but,  looking  at  the  performances  of 
other  European  armies,  I  rank  the  personnel  of  the 
Austrian  army  as  high  as  any,  even  as  high  as  the 
British." 

44 Do  you  rank  us  first,  then?"  said  the  Squire. 

"  It  is  our  habit  to  do  so.  Your  little  army  is  al- 
ways in  practice.  Your  nation  is  never  at  peace. 
Amongst  your  little  army  of  140,000,  there,  are  in 
each  regiment  at  least  ten  men  to  each  company 
who  have  been  under  fire.  You  fail  in  handling 
large  bodies  of  men,  because  none  but  your  Indian 
officers  ever  have  the  chance  of  doing  that,  and  thr>/ 
seem  to  be  carefully  shelved.  But  I  rank  the  per- 
sonnel of  your  army  as  the  first  in  Europe;  with 
them  I  put  the  pick  of  the  French  and  Russians, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Austrians.  England  and  Aus- 
tria have  no  inferior  regiments,  and  no  men  whom 
they  will  use  able  to  lead  their  armies.  France  and 
Russia  would  beat  them  bv  generalship." 

"  And  Italy  ? "  said  Silcote,  pleased  and  inter- 
ested. 

♦*  Italia  is  not  yet,"  said  Boginsky ;  44  she  may  be 
n«xt  month,  next  year,  fifty  years  hence;  but  she  is 
not  vet.    We  go  to  see  the  dice  thrown  for  her." 

44 1  should  like  to  have  seen  a  red-coated  regi- 
ment or  two  in  the  hurly-burly"  said  the  Squire. 
•*  Merely  on  sentimental  grounds." 

44  One  would  have  liked  to  see  the  red-coats  also, 
■we  democrats,"  said  Boginskv,  u  but  it  is  not  ex- 
pected of  England.  England  has  accepted  democ- 
racy as  the  breath  of  her  nostrils  only  in  a  modified 
form  as  yet,  hut  the  sacred  spirit  will  show  it"  '.f 
perfect,  England's  mission  is  to  disseminate  de- 
mocracy in  new  lands ;  with  regard  to  the  old  ones, 


we  dispense  with  her.  It  is  I,  and  such  as  I,  who 
carry  tne  fiery  cross  over  land.  We  are  contented 
with  her.  and  we  love  her,  if  she  will  fulfil  her 
special  mission  of  carrying  it  bv  sea." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  the  'Squire,  "that  this  is 
wonderfully  interesting  V  Bat  it  is  sad  nonsense,  I 
doubt,  Archy;  is  it  not?" 

••  No,"  said  Arthur. 
Then  give  us  some  more  of  it,"  said  the  Squire 
to  Boginsky.  44  He  is  my  spiritual  director,  you 
know.  I  spent  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  on  his 
education  to  fit  him  for  the  post  If  he  approves  of 
it,  give  us  some  more.  To  help  you.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  fat  man?" 

u  Cavour?" 

44  Heavens,  no !  Don't  talk  any  nonsense  about 
him.    The  stout  man  on  the  gray  horse," 

44  He  will  be  King  of  Italy :  and  I  object  to  kings 
as  a  rule.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  must  change 
the  conversation,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  delivering 
myself  of  a  war  mission  which  should  have  been 
executed  before?" 

44  You  look  grave.    Is  anything  wrong  ?  " 

44 1  think  that  nothing  is  wrong,"  said  Boginsky. 
44  But  that  very  much  depends  on  how  you  will  take 
it.  Have  you  seen  your  grandson,  Reginald,  since 
last  night  ?  " 

44  No.  At  my  time  of  life  I  have  given  up  all  idea 
of  being  treated  with  proper  respect  by  boys.  I  had 
concluded  that  he  and  his  cousin  James  had  gone 
for  an  expedition  into  the  country,  to  get  out  of  my 
way." 

44 1  pointed  out  to  your  grandson,  and  to  James 
Sugden,  that  they  were  not  behaving  well,  but  I 
\  coiitd  make  no  impression  on  them  whatever.  Mr. 
Sugden  was  spokesman,  and  gave  me  my  commis- 
sion to  Mr.  Arthur.  He  said  that  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  canse  any  annoyance,  but  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds,  and  to  save  words, 
I  had  done  it  secretly,  because  they  knew  that  James's 
mother  (the  beautiful  gray-haired  lady,  I  believe) 
and  the  Squire  would  have  objected  to  it,  and  would 
not  have  permitted  it  for  a  moment." 

44  What  have  the  two  young  fools  done  now,  then, 
in  the  name  of  confusion  ?  "  demanded  the  Squire. 

44  They  requested  me  to  point  out  the  fact,"  con- 
tinued Boginsky,  unheeding  him,  but  going  through 
his  commission, 44  that  women  would  be  in  the  way, 
ami  that  they  were  determined  to  see  it ;  and  also 
that  tiiey  had  plenty  of  money  for  the  present,  and 
that,  when  it  ran  short,  they  would  send  to  you  for 
more." 

•4  This  story  begins  to  hold  together,"  said  the 
Squire  ;  44 1  can  quite  understand  this  part  of  it. 
No  donbt  they  will.    But  what  have  they  done  ?  " 

"  Then,  as  a  last  resource,  having  used  all  my  own 
arguments,  I  appealed  to  the  Colonel  himself.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  Reginald  was  risking  your 
good  favor  by  taking  such  a  step,  and  that  James 
Sugden's  mother  had  only  just  arrived  from  Eng- 
land. He  laughed  at  me.  He  said  that  it  was 
good  for  them,  and  took  them  away.  I  never  yet 
got  the  best  of  my  friend  Frangipanni." 

44  Frangipanni ! "  exclaimed  the  Squire.  "  What 
on  earth  has  he  been  doing  with  my  boys?  What 
Midsummer  madness  is  this  ?  "  j 

44  Count  Frangipanni  is  colonel  of  the  18th  regi- 
ment of  the  Sardinian  light-horse,*  which  marched 


•  N"t  ti>  deprt**  br»»*  awn  of  thcJr  g\ory.  eren  for  a  moment. 
In  n  work  of  Action,  il  U  urorMary  najr  OW  Ih«  awn  nf  Gfeae*- 
trcll  >  w<-rc  thu  regiment  at  Mnntfrrrmt  (with  mm*  aqnmlrosw  of 
irttwr  regimeiiu)  uuclcr  commiuw!  of  Oen-ml  Sgwm. 
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last  night.  Reginald  Silcote  and  Jaines  Sugdcu 
were  hid  two  favorite  pupils  in  his  Italian  class  at 
St.  Miry's  Hospital.  He  has  seduced  them  away 
with  hiui  to  go  and  make  sketches  of  the  war,  and 
has  promised  to  take  them  under  fire ;  which  he 
probably  will  do,  as  he  is  one  of  the  bravest  men 
in  Kurope,  and  as  they  would  follow  him  down  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius." 

'•This  is  very  pleasant,  Arthur,"  said  Silcote. 
"  This  is  thoroughly  pleasant," 

"  Lucky  young  dog,"  said  Arthur ;  "  they  prom- 
ised to  stick  by  me.  I  would  go  after  theui  if  I 
could  get  franked  by  a  colonel." 

u  They  will  be  killed,"    said  the  Squire. 

"  Most  likely,"  said  Arthur.  "  But  they  will  have 
taken  some  bad  sketches  first,  which  we  shall  find 
on  their  corpses." 

How  shall  we  break  it  to  Mrs.  Tom  ?  "  said  the 
Squire. 

"  Tell  her  all  about  it  the  next  time  she  comes 
into  the  room,"  replied  Arthur;  I  should  say  that 
was  the  best  way.    If  you  are  afraid,  let  me." 

••  It  will  be  a  terrible  shock  to  her,"  said  the 
Squire. 

She  has  been  under  fire  herself  in  the  Crimea 
more  than  once,"  said  Arthur.  "  She  will  not  care 
much.  They  might  have  taken  me  with  them,  I 
think.  Here  she  is.  Mrs.  Tom,  James  has  bolted 
to  the  front,  and  is  going  under  fire.  Hallo,  what 
is  this?" 

"  Duly  my  old  dress  as  field  nurse  in  the  Crimea," 
she  said  quietly.  **  I  found  out  why  he  was  gone, 
and  where,  and  I  got  ready  to  go  after  him.  I 
should  suggest  marching  myself  if  we  are  to  see  any- 
thing at  all.  The  last  regiment  goes  to-morrow; 
and,  as  far  us  I  can  gather  from  the  soldiers,  the 
causeways  are  narrow,  and  our  carriages  will  get 
hampered  among  the  commissariat  wagons  if  we 
delay.  I  should  have  proposed  marching  in  the 
rear  of  Frangipanni's  regiment  if  I  had  known  that 
the  boys  were  to  give  us  the  slip.  We  had  better 
order  the  carriages  at  eight  to-morrow  morning." 

From  this  time  she  and  Boginsky  took  the  lead. 
She  dressed  in  gray  with  a  modest  'hood,  looking  so 
much  like  some  sort  of  saur  tie  charitt  that  she  got 
the  route  everywhere,  and  carried  her  train  with 
her.  Miss  Lee  carried  her  silks  aud  satins  through 
the  scenes  which  came  afterwards,  attended  by  Ar- 
thur, who  kept  the  dress  of  an  English  parson. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  FAMILY  BEGINS  TO  It  HAW  TOUfcritfcR. 

WiiF.TiiK.it  it  was  the  fault  of  Count  Frangipanni, 
or  of  James,  that  the  latter  took  the  extraordinary 
* tep  of  running  away  from  the  newly-united  party, 
is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  make  clear.  Whichever  of  them  originated  the 
idea,  it  was  soon  acted  on.  There  is  one  thing  cer- 
tain, —  that  the  Count  took  the  most  elaborate  pains 
to  point  out  to  James  that  if  he  stayed  with  the  car- 
riages he  would  sec  absolutely  nothing.  James  did 
not  want  much  encouraging.  "  If  we  argue  and  ask 
leave,  Reggy,"  he  said,  we  shall  never  have  leave 
to  go.    Let  us  bolt."  . 

"  Certainly,"  said  Reginald.  And  so  they  com- 
missioned Boginsky,  whom  they  met  in  the  crowd,  to 
arrange  matters  for  them  in  the  best  way  he  could. 

When  they  commissioned  him  to  say  that  they 
had  money  enough  for  the  present,  they  spoke  the 
truth.  Their  money,  however,  looked  a  great  deal 
smaller  after  they  had  bought  a  couple  of  little  horses. 


But,  as  James  said,  they  were  going  with  the  win- 
ning army,  and  would  make  requisitions  on  the  con- 
quered territory.    Besides,  they  had  their  watches 
and  at  least  ten  pounds  apiece.  A  real  schoolboy  will 
go  into  any  adventure  with  a  pound  in  his  |HK-ket. 

Boginsky  might  have  supplemented  his  commission 
from  them  to  Arthur  by  mentioning  that  he  had  i 
bought  their  horses  and  saddles  for  them,  getting 
these  articles  for  them,  by  means  of  his  democratic 
connection,  at  about  half  the  price  they  could  have 
got  them  for  themselves ;  moreover,  that  he  had  spent 
the  evening  of  the  previous  day  in  getting  away  ! 
their  painting  tackle,  money,  and  clothes,  and  con-  I 
veying  them  to  the  little  cafe*  at  which  they  were  j 
rebelhously  lodging.    He  suppressed  these  latter  | 
tacts  entirely.   The  fact  is  that  he  would  have  liked 
to  go  himself,  but  felt  bound  in  honor  to  stay  by  Ar-  | 
thur.    And,  indeed,  with  his  political  character,  he  i 
was  much  safer  in  the  rear  than  in  the  front ;  so,  1 
under  the  civis  llomanus  a?gis,  he  travelled  in  Sil-  j 
cote's  barouche. 

The  boys  were  pleased  at  their  escapade.  The 
troopers  liked  them,  and  they  liked  the  troopers. 
England,  saicl  the  Italians,  the  free  country  of  Eu- 
rope, sympathized  with  the  cause,  although  political 
complications  elsewhere  happened  to  prevent  her 
assisting  in  it,  as  they  had  assisted  in  the  Crimea- 
Yet  she  bad  sent  her  best  blood  (according  to 
Frangipanni),  to  look  on,  even  if  they  could  not 
fight.  They  were  in  perfect  good-humor  with  the 
English,  these  troopers,  and  considered  James  in 
the  light  of  a  political  demonstration.  To  him  per- 
sonally they  were  devoted,  like  every  oue  else ;  — • 
"  the  only  agreeable  person  which  your  family  has 
ever  produced,"  said  Miss  Raylock  of  him  afterwards 
to  the  assembled  Silcotes. 

Tbey  went  on  under  the  bright  May  weather,  fast 
and  far,  through  pleasant  ways  across  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Apennines.  But  few  people  were 
about,  and  those  got  fewer  as  they  went  on.  Our 
two  friends  could  make  little  or  nothing  of  the  plans 
of  the  campaign,  and  indeed  cared  little  whether 
the  Austrians  would  test  the  right  or  the  left  of 
their  position ;  all  they  cared  about  were  the  inci- 
dents. 

They  had  a  verv  pleasant  incident  one  warm 
May  day.  Travelling  over  nearly  plain  open 
meadows,  planted  here  and  there  with  mulberries, 
keeping  the  green,  abrupt  hills  on  their  right,  they 
came  to  a  stream  by  a  village,  and  by  this  stream 
lay  a  battalion  of  rrench  soldiers,  some  of  whose 
officers  came  and  fraternized,  but  the  body  of  which 
lay  and  sat  stilL  The  stream  in  which  these  two 
audacious  youths  watered  their  horses  was  the  For- 
sagazzo,  the  village  was  Genestrello.  The  French 
battalion  which  lay  on  the  grass  was  a  battalion  of 
the  74th,  under  General  Cambriels;  but  little  they 
knew  or  cared  about  these  details.  The  two  simple- 
minded  youths  were  at  the  extreme  breaking-point 
of  a  great  wave,  the  foremost  wave  of  a  sea  which 
was  to  burst  over,  and  to  regenerate,  nay  make,  a 
kingdom;  but  they  were  utterly  unconscious  of  it. 
The  place  was  picturesque,  and  the  day  warm. 
Farther  on  the  scenery  seemed  to  promise  better. 
They  rode  in  advauce  of  the  troops  along  the  broad 
dusty  road,  and  turned  off  into  a  hedgeless  field  on 
the  left,  lay  down  on  the  grass,  and,  letting  their 
tired  horses  graze,  took  their  dinner  of  sausage, 
bread,  and  wine. 

Then  they  began  sketching.  The  field  was  wide 
and  open,  with  here  and  there  a  tree.  Before,  and 
close  to  them,  was  the  broad  and  dusty  highway, 
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separated  from  them  by  a  long  ditch  and  a  few 
shaped  stones  at  regular  intervals.  Beyond,  and 
close  to  them,  was  a  handsome  collection  of  Italian 
buildings ;  a  church  notably  ;  an  inn  ;  a  larger  build- 
ing tlmn  either  of  these,  probably  a  country  gentle- 
man's house;  all  noble-looking,  of  yellow  stone, 
with  red  roots  and  dormer  windows;  behind  all  a 
wooded  hill.  It  was  a  place  which  the  idlest  tourist 
would  like  to  sketch,  with  or  without  an  incident. 
They  were  lucky  enough  to  sec  a  remarkable  inci- 
dent, but  were  much  too  scared  to  introduce  it  into 
their  landscape. 

Their  friends  were  well  in  sight  on  their  right, 
and  it  was  dinner-time  with  them  as  with  James 
and  Reginald;  yet  their  friends  were  taking  no  din- 
ner whatever.  Their  friends  the  Sardinian  cavalry 
were  on  the  move  again,  and  soon  passed  them  along 
the  road  at  a  foot  pace 

"  Shall  we  go  with  them?  "  said  Reginald. 

u  We  can  soon  catch  them  up,"  said  James.  "  We 
will  finish  our  sketches." 

And  so  they  finished  them. 

It  was  late  when  they  had  finished  them,  and  they 
wanted  their  supper.  They  bethought  them  of  go- 
ing over  to  the  group  of  houses  which  they  had 
been  sketching,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  One 
of  these  they  found  was  a  rather  good  inn,  the  land- 
lord of  which  was  perfectly  willing  to  receive  them. 
He  remarked  to  them,  had  they  understood  Italian, 

"  Live  men  to-day,  dead  men  to-morrow.  An 
inn  to-day,  a  hospital  the  day  after.  Come  in, 
geutlemen,  bnt  pay  beforehand ;  the  dead  do  not 
pav,  as  a  rule." 

They  understood  his  demand  of  payment  before- 
hand, and  satisfied  him.  Then  they  had  their  sup- 
per, and  discussed  whether  it  was  worth  while  or  not 
to  follow  Count  Frangipanni  and  his  light  horse  so 
late.  They  could  easdy  follow  him  in  the  morning, 
they  agreed,  and  the  quarters  were  good.  So  they 
stayed,  and  went  out  in  the  front  of  the  inn  to  smoke. 

The  jollity  of  their  march  seemed  to  have  de- 

Iiartcd.  None  of  the  officers  from  the  battalion  of 
•'rench  which  was  lying  so  close  to  tbem  were  swarm- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  inn,  as  is  their  custom.  There 
was  none  of  that  brisk,  merry,  good-humored  bab- 
ble between  officers,  men,  and  civilians  which  makes 
the  arrival  of  a  French  reeiment  so  agreeable.  The 
officers  seemed  all  to  be  lying  down  by  the  brook 
with  their  men  to-night,  thinking  of  quite  other 
things  than  absinthe  and  dominos.  Our  friends 
l>egan  to  get  sorry  that  they  liad  not  gone  on  with 
Frangipanni's  light  horse. 

Only  one  F rench  officer  was  in  front  of  the  inn 
when  they  sauntered  out  to  smoke, — a  thickset 
man,  with  a  gray  mustache  and  shaven  cheeks,  with 
the  scarlet  sine  of  his  cloak  turned  outside,  and  much 
gold  about  him,  who  also  walked  up  and  down  smok- 
ing. "  Evidently,"  said  James,  "  a  swell ;  the  very 
man  to  consult1'  If  he  had  known  that  it  was 
General  Forey  it  would  not  have  made  much  differ- 
ence ;  for,  if  he  had  ever  known,  he  had  completely 
forgotten,  what  General  Forey  had  done,  or  had  left 
un<lone.    How  many  of  my  readers  remember? 

James,  cap  in  hand,  and  schoolboy  French  in  his 
mouth,  went  up  to  General  Forey,  and  confided  to 
him  that  they,  two  young  English  artists,  were 
travelling  with  Frangipanm's  light  horse,  and  had 
got  left  behind.  The  General,  also  cap  in  hand, 
told  him  politely  that  if  he  remained  where  he  was 
he  would  be  extremely  likely  to  meet  his  friends, 
Messieurs  of  the  Sardinian  light  horse,  once  more  ; 
and  so  Iwwed  himself  politely  out  of  the  audience. 


They  saw  soon  afterwards  that  he  was  joined  by 
two  staff-officers,  that  his  orderly  brought  his  horse 
from  the  stable,  and  that  he  rode  sharply  oil',  in  the 
direction  bv  which  tliev  hail  come. 

They  lay  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  house  till  it 
was  late,  and  then  went  to  bed  and  slept  quite 
quietly.  They  had  no  Italian,  either  of  them,  or 
might  have  learnt  much.  Iti  the  morning,  trust- 
ing to  the  French  Generals  opinion  that  their 
fricnu.4  would  return  by  the  same  route,  they  quiet- 
ly had  their  breakfast,  went  across  the  road,  and 
lay  in  the  shade  of  a  mulberry-tree,  smoking,  and 
touching  up  their  sketches. 

There  was  tho  broad  and  dusty  road,  divided 
from  the  field  by  shaped  stones  ;  beyond,  the  yel- 
low-and-rcd  pile  of  buildings,  one  of  which  was 
their  inn ;  beyond,  the  pleasant  wooded  hill ;  to  the 
left,  heights  crowned  with  important-looking  build- 
ings.   Aud  now  came  their  incident. 

In  a  cloud  of  dust  their  friends  of  the  Sardinian 
light  horse  came  along  the  highway  at  a  slinging 
trot  the  way  they  had  gone,  fulfilling  General  Fo- 
rey's  prediction.  Our  youths  knew  nearly  every  face 
in  the  regiment,  and  a  merrier  set  of  fellows  they 
had  never  seen ;  yet  every  face  was  grave  enough 
now.  The  last  mau  who  passed  them  was  Frangi- 
panni,  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  regiment  passed 
them  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  then,  at  a  few 
notes  of  the  bugle,  wheeled  each  man  in  his  own 
ground,  and  was  at  once  formed  in  column  of  squad- 
rons on  the  road;  Frangipanni,  having  wheeled 
with  them,  standing  sole  and  solitary  at  their 
head. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  silence.  The  Sar- 
dinian light  horse  had  scarcely  settled  themselves 
in  their  places  when  the  silence  was  broken. 
James  and  Reginald  were  still  innocently  looking  at 
their  old  friends,  drawn  up  across  the  road,  and 
trying  to  make  out  the  faces  of  the  officers  who 
were  most  familiar  to  them,  when  they  were  star- 
tled by  the  infinitely  inharmonious,  yet  deeply  ter- 
rible, crashing,  trampling,  and  clanking  of  another 
regiment  of  cavalry,  approaching  along  the  high  road 
from  their  left. 

Reginald  saw  them  first,  for  James  was  staring 
at  Frangipanni.  "  Here  is  another  regiment,"  said 
Reginald,  "all  in  white.  These  will  be  the 
French." 

James  looked  round  once,  and  shook  him 
fiercely  by  tho  shoulder.  "  (Jet  up ! "  he  said, 
"  here  are  the  Austrians  upon  us,  and  we  are  in  the 
thick  of  the  whole  thing." 

"  The  who  V  "  said  Reginald. 

"The  Austrians,  you  ass,"  said  James.  44  Get 
up,  will  you!"  Who  in  heaven  or  earth  would 
ever  have  thought  of  this?  Run,  scud,  get  out  of 
the  way,  get  on  your  legs  at  any  rate,  and,  if  we 
get  involved  in  it  keep  your  arms  above  your  head, 
and  keep  on  your  feet.  (Jet  hold  of  a  stirrup  if 
you  can,  but  run  with  the  horses,  and  get  out  of  it 
as  quick  as  you  are  able.  By  Jove,  who  would 
have  thought'of  this  ?  " 

Reginald,  though  he  scarcely  understood  what 
was  coming,  behaved  very  well.  He  ran  with 
James  some  ten  yards  into  the  meadow,  and  then 
they  both  turned  to  look  on  war  itself,  as  few  have 
looked  on  it. 

The  Austrians  halted.  They  knew  that  the 
French  were  there,  and  the  French  had  got  a  ter- 
rible prestige  since  the  Crimea,  which  they  have 
maintained.  The  Austrian  colonel  halted  his  men 
for  one  instant,  and  rode  forward  towards  thi: 
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ravine  alone  before  them  all  to  aee  if  the  concealed 
French  could  be  tempted  into  opening  fire  at  him. 
Hu  went  within  pistol-shot  of  Count  F rangipanni ; 
but  the  French  know  the  business  of  war,  and  he 
saw  nothing  but  the  Sardinian  regiment  of  light 
horse. 

44  Look  at  that  glorious  Austrian  colonel,"  said 
James  to  Reginald.  44  There  is  a  man  who  don't 
mind  death.  I  wish  to  heaven  that  their  cause  was 
better.  Watch  that  Austrian  colonel.  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  noble  fellow  in  your  life  ?  See  how 
he  »its  hw  horse ;  I  confess  that  my  principles  would 
give  wav  under  the  influence  of  such  a  man." 

44  I  tlunk  1  know  him,"  said  Reginald. 

41  What  are  they  going  to  do  ?  "  said  the  excited 
James.  44  Viva  Italia !  By  heavens,  our  fellows 
are  going  to  charge  ! " 

Who  gave  the  order  for  the  first  charge  at  Genes- 
trello,  Tom  Silcote  or  Aurelio  Frangipanni  ?  The 
result  is  the  s  unt".  A  thousand  men  on  each  side, 
mounted  on  horseback,  with  drawn  swords  in  their 
hands,  in  column  of  troops,  rode  fiercely  at  one 
another,  trying  to  slay  one  another,  happily  with  little 
effect.  The  first  two  troops  on  either  side  got  them- 
selves, to  a  certain  extent,  bruised,  shaken,  and  cut 
about  with  swords  \  while  the  rearward  troops  drew 
rein,  and  did  nothing  until  the  bugle  gave  the  word 
to  the  Italian  cavalry  to  right  about  face,  which 
they  did  accordingly. 

Count  Frangipanni  and  Colonel  Silcote,  however, 
seemed  rather  loath  to  part,  for  each  had  found  in  the 
other  a  good  swordsman.  For  full  half  a  minute, 
after  the  Italian  retreat  had  sounded,  th<*se  two 
were  alone  together,  fencing  cautiously  and  keenly, 
yet  with  apparently  perfect  good-humor.  Colonel 
Silcote  was  the  first  to  rein  his  horse  back  ami  say. 
44  You  must  follow  your  men,  Colonel  Your  major, 
seeing  you  so  busy,  has  sounded  the  retreat."  Fran- 
gipanni saluted  politely,  smiled,  and  trotted  off  after 
his  regiment,  while  the  Austrians  prepared  to  ad- 
vance. 

44  Our  fellows  are  beaten,  then  ?  "  said  James,  with 
an  air  of  discontent.  44 1  cannot  see  why  ;  they 
fee ined  to  do  quite  as  well  as  the  others;  but  I  sup- 
pose that  the  Major  knows  what  he  is  about.  Fran- 
gipanni gave  no  orders.  There  goes  my  Austrian 
colonel  off  at  a  sling  trot  after  them.  I  hope  he 
won't  come  to  grief'.*' 

'■1W  Austrian  colonel,  you  turncoat:"  said 
Reginald. 

Yes,  mine,"  said  James,  emphatically.  I  like 
the  look  of  that  man.  I  would  go  to  the  Devil  after 
that  man." 

"lie  is  one  of  the  accursed  Tedcschi,"  said  Regi- 
nald.   44  What  would  our  comrades  say  ?  " 

44 1  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care,"  replied  J:imes. 
44  He  is  a  much  finer  fellow  than  anv  of  the  Italians, 
except  Frangipanni.  lie  saved  If  rangipanni  from 
being  taken  prisoner.  I  heard  him  give  him  the  office 
to  cheese  it,"  went  ou  James,  reproducing,  in  his 
admiration,  a  very  old  London  vulgarism.  44  That 
man  is  a  noble  gentleman,  if  he  were  fifty  Tedcschi." 

44  So  he  is,"  said  a  voice  apparently  from  high 
up  in  the  air.  44  You  never  said  a  truer  word  than 
that.  James  Sugden.  Who  ever  dared  to  say  that 
be  was  not?  Do  you  remember  the  night  when 
he  carried  you,  a  poor  bruised  and  bleeding  little 
bind,  into  Silcotea,  away  from  the  poachers,  and 
made  your  fortune  at  the  expense  of  his  own  ?  " 

To  turn  and  find  our  old  friend,  the  Princess,  — 
sitting  on  a  tall  bay  horse,  in  a  blue  rifling  skirt,  with 
a  white  bodice,  a  wideawake  hat  and  cock's  feath- 


ers, and  a  revolver  at  her  right  pommel,  —  was  a 
very  small  surprise.  After  having  looked  on,  at 
twenty  yards'  distance,  at  a  charge  of  cavalry,  in 
which  some  eight  were  killed,  and  some  twelve  left 
howling  and  moaning  in  the  road,  one  is  not  inclined 
to  be  surprised  at  anything.  James  merely  took  off 
his  hat,  and  said,  44  Madam,  I  scarcely  hoped  to  hare 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  here."  Reginald  said 
nothing  whatever,  bat  stared  at  his  aunt,  open- 
mouthed. 

44 1  dare  say  not,"  she  answered.  44 1  am  follow- 
ing Colonel  Silcote 's  regiment  How  did  you  come 
here?" 

44  We  came  with  tho  Sardinian  lighthone,  sketch- 
ing, my  lady." 

44  You  might  have  been  in  better  company,"  said 
the  Princess.     44  Why  did  von  not  come  on  our 

side  V  " 

44  Our  sympathies  are  Italian,  my  lady.  Do  I 
understand  you  that  the  colonel  we  saw  just  now 
was  Colonel  Silcote  ?  " 

14  Did  you  not  recognize  him  ?  " 

44 1  do  now.  Reginald,  yon  said  that  yon  thought 
you  knew  him.  But  I  should  scarcely  hare  recog- 
nized my  own  father,  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a 
uniform." 

44  Are  you  here  on  toot  ?  Where  are  your 
horses  ?  " 

44  Across  tho  road,  my  lady." 

44  You  had  better  get  them.  Is  there  any  force 
of  French  on  this  brook  bens  the  Fossagazzo  ?  " 

44 1  decline  to  answer  that  question,  my  lady," 
said  James.  41  Reginald,  1  hope  you  were  not  going 
to  speak.    Hold  your  tongue,  sir.   How  dare  you  ?  " 

44  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  right,"  said  the  Prin- 
cess, good-humoredly.  44  Here  cornea  Urban ;  we 
shall  know  soon.  Hark  !  there  is  infantry  there, 
and  French  infantry.  You  might  have  told  me 
without  doing  any  harm.  They  are  in  force,  are 
they  not  ?  I*  it  Forey  ?  Get  your  hones,  you  young 
fools,  get  your  horses,  and  come  back  across  the 
road  to  me  again.    Do  not  lose  a  moment." 

They  ran  across  and  got  out  their  horses  and  were 
back  with  her  in  less  than  five  minutes,  abandoning 
their  heavy  baggage ;  for  their  was  a  sound  in  their 
ears,  familiar  to  us  now,  which  they  bad  never  heard 
before. 

Rapid  musketry  firing.  At  first  only  crackling 
like  the  burning  of  the  gorse  on  the  hills  above  St. 
Mary's,  but  growing  heavier  every  moment,  until  it 
roared  out  in  heavy  crashes,  which  shook  the  air 
even  where  they  stood,  and  brought  a  few  heavy 
drops  of  rain  from  the  summer  clouds  which  floated 
overhead.  When  they  got  back  to  her  they  found 
her  in  the  same  position,  gazing  intensely  at  the  dip 
in  the  broad  dusty  ruad  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
their  right,  from  which  came  furious  volleys  of 
musketry,  and  a  general  raging  confusion,  which 
showed  them  that  they  had  pushed  too  far  for  safe- 
ty, and  were  actually  at  the  very  point  where  the 
annies  would  decide  their  first  struggle. 

Tho  Princess  was  perfectly  calm.  44  Tell  me, 
James  Sugden,  as  a  gentleman  to  a  lady,  is  Forey 
there  ?  " 

And  James  answered,  "I  believe  he  is,  my 
ladv." 

44  In  force  ?  " 
44 1  decline," 

44  You  an;  right.  Well,  with  his  present  reputa- 
tion, he  will  fight  hanl  to  regain  his  former  one. 
You  will  take  care  of  a  poor  old  woman  in  case  the 
poor  Tedescbi  are  beaten  back  ?  " 
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My  lady,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service,"  said 
James. 

"  You  will  keep  with  me,  then  ?  " 
"  Certainly,"  Bald  James. 

"  The  Italians  would  murder  me,  and  you  are 
well  rrpandu  among  them.  Keep  by  me.  I  hold 
you  on  your  honor  as  a  gentleman." 

"  Here  come  the  Austrian*  back  again,"  exclaimed 
James. 

And  indeed  the  cavalry  were  returning  along  the 
road  in  some  confusion,  followed  by  their  friends  of 
the  light  horse.  At  the  same  moment,  possibly  the 
very  first  rifled-cannon  bullet  ever  fired  in  anger 
tore  up  the  ground  near  the  Princess,  and  covered 
her  with  dust. 

"  We  may  as  well  move  a  little  farther,"  she  said  ; 
"  this  is  too  close  to  be  pleasant" 

It  was  a  very  reasonable  suggestion:  so  they 
trotted  along  till  they  were  fairly  past  the  village 
of  Gcncstrello,  and  then  paused  aud  looked  about 
them. 

Opposite  to  them  were  two  abrupt,  rounded,  and 
partly  wooded  hills,  about  half  a  mile  off,  the  one  on 
their  right  crowned  by  a  single  large  building  with 
a  campanile,  the  one  to  the  left  by  a  village  with 
another  campanile.  A  small  hollow  divided  the  two 
hills,  and  they  saw  that  the  French  army,  battalion 
after  battalion,  was  already  swarming  up  the  right- 
hand  hill  towards  the  solitary  building,  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  solitary  building,  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  the  village  on  the  other  hill. 

The  firing  got  more  fast  and  furious  every  mo- 
ment. The  right-hand  hill  was  rapidly  blackening 
with  the  swarming  French,  who  were  bringing  up 
artillery ;  and  far  away  some  Sardinian  cavalry  were 
seen  charging  up  the  hill.  The  first  hill  seemed  to 
be  doomed,  in  which  case  there  seemed  but  small 
chance  for  the  second. 

Genestrello  was  carried  too,  for  the  roar  grew 
louder  ami  nearer,  and  broken  regiments  began  to 
pass  them,  from  which  men  fell  out,  anil  sat  down 
and  began  feebly  and  pitiably  to  try  to  get  at  their 
wounds.  It  was  certainly  time  to  move,  tor  the 
cannon  shot  were  ripping  and  crashing  amongst  the 
trees,  and  the  summit  of  the  first  hill  was  a  mere 
raging  volcano.  And  which  way  were  they  to  go, 
except  away  firom  the  French  ? 

As  they  went,  they  saw  the  village  on  the  second 
hill  carried ;  and  lo,  it  was  evening,  and  the  day- 
had  passed  like  an  hour.  The  battle  of  Montebello 
was  over  and  won.  Night  was  coming  on,  and  the 
Austrians  were  in  retreat.  They  hail  44  felt "  for  the 
French,  and  had  found  them.  Montebello  showed 
retty  clearly  which  way  the  campaign  was  to  go. 
f  they  were  unable  to  hold  such  a  position  as  that, 
what  would  be  the  result  elsewhere  V 

[To  be  cootiuoed.J 
MORRIS'S  "  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON." 

BT  ALCKRKOX  CHARLES  BWIXBCRXR. 

The  hardest  work  and  the  highest  that  can  be 
done  bv  a  critic  studious  of  the  right,  is  first  to  dis- 
cern what  is  good,  and  then  to  discover  how  and  in 
what  way  it  is  so.  To  do  this  office  for  any  man 
during  his  life  is  a  task  always  essentially  difficult, 
sometimes  seemingly  ungracious.  We  demand  of 
the  student  who  stands  up  as  a  judge,  to  show  us  as 
he  best  may,  how  and  why  this  man  excels  that, 
what  are  the  stronger  and  what  the  weaker  sides  of 

his  attempted  or  achieved  work  when  set  fairly  by 
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least  it  does  not  exceed  theirs,  it  is  not  work  of  a 
high  kind,  and  worthy  of  enduring  study.  Who  is 
to  say  this,  who  is  to  prove  it.  we  have  first  to  find 
out ;  and  found  out  it  must  be,  if  criticism  is  to  be 
held  of  more  account  than  the  ephemeral  cackle  of 
casual  praisers  and  Warners;  if  it  is  to  he  thoughtful 
and  truthful,  worthy  the  name  of  an  art,  handmaid 
of  higher  arts.  Now,  as  a  rule,  men  are  mistrustful 
of  one  who  takes  leave  to  Judge  the  work  of  a  fel- 
low-workman. And  not  without  reason  or  show  of 
reason ;  for  no  verdicts  more  foolish  or  more  false 
have  been  delivered  than  some  of  those  passed  by 
poet  upon  poet,  by  painter  upon  painter.  Nor  need 
this  be  taken  as  proof  of  anything  base,  or  partial, 
or  jealous  in  the  speaker's  mind.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  at  once  widely  and  well.  For  example,  could 
Byron  and  Wordsworth  have  judged  better  of  each 
other's  work,  each  might  have  lost  something  of  fitr 
ness  for  his  own.  It  is  a  hard  law,  but  a  law  it  is. 
Against  this,  however,  a  counter  truth  not  less 
grave  than  this  must  be  weighed. 

We  do  not  appeal  to  men  ignorant  of  politics  for 
a  verdict  on  affairs  of  state,  to  men  unskilled  in 
science  on  a  scientific  question.  And  no  matter  of 
science  or  state  is  more  abstruse  and  hard  to  settle 
than  a  question  of  art ;  nor  is  any  more  needful  to 
have  settled  for  ua  in  good  time,  if  only  lest  accident 
or  neglect,  ignorance  or  violence,  rob  us  unaware  of 
some  precious  and  irrecoverable  thing,  not  known  of 
or  esteemed  while  safely  with  us.  Consider  what 
all  men  have  lost  already  and  forever,  merely  by 
such  base  means  as  these  ;  how  much  of  classic  work 
and  mediaeval,  how  mnch  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  of 
England,  has  gone  from  us  that  we  might  have  kept. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  it  may  be  permissible,  or 
pardonable  at  least,  for  a  student  of  art  to  speak 
now  and  then  on  art  ;  so  long  only  as  he  shall  speak 
honestly  and  carefully,  without  overmuch  of  assump- 
tion or  deprecation. 

Over  tlie  first  fortunes  of  a  newly-born  work  of 
art  accident  must  usually  preside  for  evil  or  for 
good.  Over  the  earliest  work  of  the  artist  whom  we 
are  here  to  take  note  of,  that  purblind  leader  of  the 
blind  presided  on  the  whole  for  evil.  Here  aud 
there  it  met  with  eager  recognition  and  earnest  ap- 
plause ;  nowhere,  if  I  err  not,  with  just  praise  or 
blame  worth  heeding.  It  seems  to  have  been  now 
lauded  and  now  decried  as  the  result  and  expres- 
sion of  a  school  rather  than  a  man,  of  a  theory  or 
tradition  rather  than  a  poet  or  student  Those  who 
so  judged  were  blind  guides  of  the  purblind;  re- 
versing thus  the  undivine  office  of  their  god  Acci- 
dent Such  things  as  were  in  this  book  arc  tiught 
and  learnt  in  no  school  but  that  of  instinct.  Ujwn 
no  piece  of  work  in  the  work!  was  the  impress  of 
native  character  ever  more  distinctly  stamped,  more 
deeply  branded.  It  needed  no  exceptional  acute- 
ness  of  ear  or  eye  to  see  or  hear  that  this  poet  held 
of  none,  stole  from  none,  clung  to  none,  as  tenant, 
or  as  bt'ggar,  or  as  thief.  Not  as  yet  a  master,  he 
was  assuredly  no  longer  a  pupil. 

A  little  later  than  this  one  appeared  another  vol- 
ume of  poems,  not  dissimilar  in  general  choice  of 
stories  and  subjects,  perfect  where  this  was  imper- 
fect, strong  where  this  was  weak ;  but  strong  and 
perfect  on  that  side  alone.  All  that  was  wanting 
nere  was  there  supplied,  but  all  that  was  here  sup- 
plied was  wanting  there.  In  form,  in  structure,  in 
composition,  few  poems  can  be  more  faultless  than 
those  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  few  faultier  than  those  of 
Mr.  Morris,  which  deal  with  the  legend  of  Arthur 
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abstract  and  absolute  sense ;  for  whore  this  is  want- 
ing, all  is  wanting;  without  this  there  can  be  no 
work  of  art  at  all.  I  s;>eak  of  that  secondary  excel- 
lence always  necessary  to  the  perfection,  but  not 
always  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  art. 

These  first  poems  of  Mr.  Morris  were  not  mal- 
formed ;  a  misshapen  poem  is  no  poem ;  as  well 
might  one  talk  of  unnatural  nature  or  superhuman 
manhood ;  but  they  are  not  well  clad  ;  their  attire 
now  and  then  has  been  huddled  on ;  they  have  need 
sometimes  of  combing  and  trimming.  Take  that 
one  for  example  called  King  Arthur's  Tomb.  It 
has  not  been  constructed  at  all ;  the  parts  hardly  hold 
together;  it  has  need  of  joists  and  screws,  props  and 
rafters.  Many  able  writers  of  verse  whom  no  mira- 
cle could  endow  with  competence  to  do  such  work, 
would  have  missed  the  faults  as  surely  as  the  merits ; 
would  have  done  something  where  the  poet  has 
caret!  to  do  nothing.  There  is  scarcely  connection 
here,  and  scarcely  composition.  There  is  hardly  a 
trace  of  narrative  power  or  mechanical  arrangement 
There  is  a  perceptible  want  of  tact  and  practice, 
which  leaves  the  poem  in  parts  indecorous  and  cha- 
otic. But  where  among  other  and  older  poets  of  his 
time  and  country,  is  one  comparable  for  perception 
and  expression  of  tragic  truth,  of  subtle  and  noble, 
terrible  and  piteous  things  ?  where  a  touch  of  pas- 
sion at  once  so  broad  and  so  sure  ?  The  figures 
here  given  have  the  blood  and  breadth,  the  shape 
and  step  of  life ;  they  can  move  and  suffer ;  their  re- 
pentance is  as  real  as  their  desire  ;  tneir  shame  lies 
as  deep  as  their  love.  They  are  at  once  remorseful 
for  the  sin  and  regretful  of  the  pleasure  that  is  past 
The  retrospective  vision  of  Launcelot  and  of  Guen- 
evere  is  as  passionate  and  profound  as  life.  Riding 
towards  her  without  hope,  in  the  darkness  and  the 
heat  of  the  way,  he  can  but  divert  and  sustain  his 
spirit  by  recollection  of  her  loveliness  and  her  love, 
seen  long  since  asleep  and  waking,  in  another  place 
than  this,  on  a  distant  night 

"  Pale  in  the  preen  sky  wcra  the  star*,  I  ween, 
Because  the  moon  shone  like  a  ktr  the  shed. 
When  she  dwelt  up  Id  heaven  a  while  ago 
And  ruled  all  things  but  Ood." 

Retrospect  and  vision,  natural  memories  and  spirit- 
ual, here  coalesce ;  and  how  exquisite  is  the  retro- 
spect, and  how  passionate  the  vision,  of  past  light 
and  color  in  the  sky,  past  emotion  and  conception 
in  the  soul !  Not  in  the  idyllic  school  is  a  chord 
over  struck,  a  note  over  sounded,  so  tender  and  sub- 
tle as  this.  Again,  when  Guencverc  has  matldened 
herself  and  him  with  wild  words  of  reproach  and 
remorse,  abhorrence  and  attraction,  her  sharp  and 
sudden  memory  of  old  Bights  and  sounds  and  splen- 
did irrevocable  days  finds  word  and  form  not  less 
noble  and  faithful  to  fact  and  lift;.  The  first  words 
of  Arthur  bidding  her  cherish  the  knight "  whom  all 
the  land  called  his  banner,  sword,  and  shield  " ;  the 
long  first  pressure  of  Launcclot's  lips  on  her  hand ; 
the  passionate  and  piteous  course  of  love  here  ended 
(if  ended  at  all)  above  the  king's  grave  dug  in  part 
and  unwittingly  by  their  wrong-doing ;  the  solitary 
sound  of  birds  singing  in  her  gardens,  while  in  the 
lists  the  noise  went  on  of  spears  and  ?houts  telling 
which  knight  of  them  all  rode  here  or  there ;  the 
crying  of  ladies*  names  as  men  and  horses  clashed 
one  against  another,  names  that  bit  like  the  steel 
they  impelled  to  its  mark ;  the  agony  of  anger  and 
horror  which  gives  edge  and  venom  to  her  mem- 
ory,— 

"Banner  of  Arthur  —  with  black -landed  shield 

"Sinister-wise  acroas  the  fair  gnM  cround  .' 
Here  let  me  tell  you  what  a  knight  you  are, 


O  tword  and  ahleld  of  Arthur !  you  are  found 
A  crooked  iword,  I  think,  that  leave*  a  tear 

"  On  the  bearer'*  am  to  be  he  think*  It  straight,  — 
Twisted  Malay's  crease,  beautiful  blue-gray, 
Poisoned  with  tweet  fruit,  —  a*  be  found  too  late, 
My  husband  Arthur,  on  tone  bitter  day  ! 

"  0  sickle  cutting  harvest  all  day  long, 

That  the  husbandman  across  hi*  shoulder  hangs, 
And  going  homeward  about  evensong, 
Dies  the  next  morning,  struck  throogh  by  the  tangs ' "  * 

—  all  these  points  and  phases  of  passion  are  alike 
truly  and  nobly  rendered.  I  have  not  read  the 
poem  for  years,  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand,  and  I 
cite  from  memory ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
swear  to  the  aceuracyof  my  citation.  Such  verses 
are  not  forgetahle.  They  are  not,  indeed,  —  as  are 
the  Idyls  of  the  King,  —  the  work  of  a  dexterous 
craftsman  in  full  practice.  Little  beyond  dexterity, 
a  rare  eloquence,  and  a  laborious  patience  of  hand, 
has  been  given  to  the  one  or  denied  to  the  other.f 
These  are  good  gifts  and  great ;  but  it  is  better  to 
want  clothes  than  limbs. 

The  shortcomings  of  this  first  book  are  nowhere 
traceable  in  the  second  now  lying  before  us.  A 
nine  years'  space  does  not  lie  between  them  in  vain  ; 
enough  has  been  learned  and  unlearned,  rejected 
and  attained.  Here,  indeed,  there  is  not  the  stormy 
variety,  the  lyric  ardor  of  the  first  book;  there  is 
not  the  passion  of  the  ballads,  the  change  of  note 
and  diversity  of  power,  all  that  fills  with  fife  and  in- 
vigorates with  color  the  artist's  earlier  designs ;  for 
not  all  of  this  is  here  needed.  Of  passion  and 
humor,  of  impulse  and  instinct,  he  had  given  noble 
and  sufficient  proof  in  manifold  ways.  But  this 
41  Jason  "  is  a  large  and  coherent  poem,  completed 
as  conceived ;  the  style  throughout  on  a  level  with 
the  invention.  In  direct  narrative  power,  in  clear 
forthright  manner  of  procedure,  not  seemingly 
troubled  to  select,  to  pick  and  sift  and  winnow,  yet 
never  superfluous  or  verbose,  never  straggling  or 
jarring;  in  these  high  qualities  it  resembles  the 
work  of  Chaucer.  Even  against  the  great  master 
his  pupil  may  fairly  be  matched  for  Bimple  sense  of 
right,  for  grace  and  speed  of  step,  for  purity  and 
justice  of  color. 

In  all  the  noble  roll  of  our  poets  there  has  been 
since  Chaucer  no  second  teller  of  tales,  no  second 
rhapsode  comparable  to  the  first  till  the  advent  of 
this  one.  As  with  the  Greeks,  so  with  us ;  we  have 
had  in  lieu  of  these  a  lyric  and  a  tragic  school ;  we 
have  also  had  the  subordinate  schools,  gnomic  and 
idyllic,  domestic  and  didactic.  But  the  old  story- 
singers,  the  old  Saga-men,  we  have  no  more  heard 
of.  As  soon  might  we  have  looked  for  a  fresh  Odys- 
sey from  southward,  a  fresh  Njala  from  northward. 
And  yet  no  higher  school  has  brought  forth  rarer 
poets  than  this.  "  But,"  it  is  said,  '*  this  sort  of  po- 
etry is  a  March  (lower,  a  child  of  the  first  winds  and 
suns  of  a  nation  ;  in  May  even,  much  more  in  Au- 
gust, you  cannot  have  it  except  by  forcing;  and 

*  Perhaps  in  all  this  noble  passage  of  poetry  there  is  nothing  no- 
bler than  this  bitter  Impulse  of  irony,  this  fiery  shuns  and  rax*  of 
repentance,  which  here  impel*  Guenevere  to  humiliate  herself 
through  her  lover,  and  thus  consummate  the  agony  of  abasement- 
"  false  and  fatal  as  banner,  or  shield,  or  sword,  wherein  is  he  better 
than  a  peasant's  dangerous  and  vulgar  implement,  as  ratal  to  him  it 
may  be,  by  carelcssttess  or  chance,  as  a  king's  weapon  to  the  king  if 
handled  amiss  f "  And  yet  for  all  this  she  cannot  but  cleave  to  htm  ; 
through  her  lover  she  scourges  herself;  it  is  suicide  in  her  t->  slay 
him  ;  but  even  *•  his  soul  must  needs  be  saved,  — - "  so  as  by  fire." 
Mo  poet  about  to  start  on  his  course  ever  saw  for  h!m«elf  or  showed 
to  others  a  thing  more  tragic  and  more  true  than  this  study  of  noble 
female  passion,  half  selfless  and  half  personal,  half  mad  and  half  sane. 

t  Tbe  comparison  here  made  is  rather  between  book  and  book 
than  between  man  and  man.  Both  poet*  have  done  better  elsewhere*, 
each  after  his  kind  ;  and  except  by  his  best  work  no  workman  can  be 
fairly  judged.  A  critic  who  should  underrate  either  would  be  eon- 
demnablc  on  both  bands. 
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forcing  it  will  not  bear.  A  late  romance  is  a  hot- 
house daffodil." 

And  so  indeed  it  must  usually  bo.  But  so  it  is 
not  here  ;  and  the  proof  is  the  poem.  It  eould  not 
be  done,  no  doubt,  only  it  has  been.  Here  is  a  j>oem 
sown  of  itself,  sprung  from  no  alien  seed,  cut  after 
no  alien  model ;  fresh  as  wind,  bright  as  light,  full 
of  the  spring  and  the  sun.  It  shares,  of  course,  the 
conditions  of  its  kind  ;  it  has  no  time  for  the  subtle- 
ties and  hardly  room  for  the  ardors  of  tragic  poe- 
try. Passion  in  romance  is  of  its  nature  subordinate 
to  action ;  the  flowing  stream  of  story  hushes  and 
lulls  the  noise  of  its  gurgling  and  refluent  eddies 
with  a  still  predominance  of  sound.  To  me  it  seems 
that  there  has  here  been  almost  too  much  of  this. 
Only  by  rare  and  brief  jets  does  the  poet  let  out  the 
fire  of  a  potent  pas^iou  which  not  many  others  can 
kindle  and  direct.  For  the  most  part,  the  river  of 
romance  flows  on  at  full,  but  keeping  well  to  its 
channel,  unvexed  by  rains  and  undisturbed  by 
whirlpools.  In  a  word  through  great  part  of  this 
poem  there  is  no  higher  excellence  attempted  than 
that  of  adventurous  or  romantic  narrative  couched 
in  the  simplest  and  fittest  forms  of  poetry.  This  ab- 
stinence is  certainly  not  due  to  impotence,  possibly 
not  to  intention,  more  probably  to  distaste.  Mr. 
Morris  has  an  English  respect  for  temperance  and 
reserve  ;  good  things  as  drags,  hut  not  as  clogs.  He 
is  not  afraid  to  tackle  a  passion,  but  he  wit|  not 
move  an  inch  from  his  way  to  tackle  it-  Tragedy 
can  never  be  more  than  the  episode  of  a  romance, 
and  romance  is  rather  to  his  taste  than  naked  trage- 
tly.  He  reminds  us  of  the  knight  in  Chaucer,  cut- 
ting sharply  short  the  monk's  tragic  histories  as  too 
piteous  for  recital,  or  the  very  monk  himself  break- 
mgoft"  the  detail  of  Ugolino's agony  with  a  reference 
toT)ante  for  those  who  can  endure  it. 

The  descriptive  and  decorative  beauties  of  this 
romance  of  "  Jason  "  are  excellent  above  all  in 
this,  that,  numberless  though  they  be,  they  arc  al- 
ways just  and  fit.  Not  a  tone  of  color,  not  a  note 
of  form,  is  misplaced  or  dispensable.  The  pictures 
arc  clear  and  chaste,  sweet  and  lucid,  as  early  Ital- 
ian work.  There  are  crowds  and  processions,  battle- 
pieces  and  merry-makings,  worthy  of  Benozzo  or 
Carpaccio;  Bingle  figures  or  groups  of  lovers  in 
flowery  watery  land,  worthy  of  Sandro  or  Filippo. 
The  sea-pieces  are  like  the  younger  Lippi's ;  the 
best  possible  to  paint  from  shore.  They  do  not 
taste  salt  or  sound  wide ;  but  they  have  all  the 
beanty  of  the  beach.  The  romance  poets  have 
never  loved  the  sea  as  have  the  tragic  poets  ;  Chau- 
cer simply  ignores  it  with  a  shiver  ;  even  Homer's 
men  are  glad  to  be  well  clear  of  it.  Ulysses  has  no 
sea-king's  impulse ;  he  fights  and  beats  it,  and  is 
glad,  and  there  an  end  ;  necessity  alone  ever  drives 
him  off  shore.  But  jEschylus  loves  the  Oceanides  ; 
and  Shakespeare,  landsman  though  he  were,  rejoices 
in  the  roll  and  clash  of  breakers. 

For  examples  of  the  excellences  we  have  noted,  — 
the  chastity  of  color  and  noble  justice  of  composition, 
the  fruitful  and  faithful  touches  of  landscape  inci- 
dent, —  almost  any  page  of  the  poem  might  be 
turned  up.  Compare  the  Hesperian  with  the  Cir- 
cean  garden,  the  nameless  northern  desert  lands 
with  the  wood  of  Medea's  transformation,  or  the 
seaward  bent  where  Jason  "died  strangely."  No 
flower  of  the  landscape  is  slurred,  but  no  flower  is 
obtrusive ;  the  painting  is  broad  and  minute  at  once, 
large  and  sure  by  dint  of  accuracy.  And  there  are 
wonderful  touches  on  it  of  fairy  mystcrv weird  li^li  ts 
pass  over  it  and  wafts  of  mystical  wind  ;  as  here,  — 


u  There  CDtncs  a  murmur  from  the  i 
Ami  in  the  place  two  fair  stream*  are, 
Drawn  fmm  the  purple  hills  afar, 
Dmwn  down  unto  the  r**-H*l^*s  pea. 
The  hut*  tokoie/lowert  ne'er  fed  the  free, 
Tht  *kort  no  skip  had  rvtr  $ttn, 
Still  lK-aten  by  the  billows  green. 
Whose  murmur  come*  unceasingly 
I'uto  the  place  for  which  I  cry." 

All  this  song  of  a  nymph  to  Hylas  is  full  of  the  mel- 
ody which  involves  color  and  odor,  but  the  two  lines 
marked  have  in  them  the  marvel  and  the  music  of  a 
dream.  Compare  again  this  of  Orpheus,  in  his  con- 
test with  the  Sirens,  — 

•<  0  the  tweet  Talley  of  deep  gnus, 
Wherethrough  the  summer  stream  doth  l>as*, 
In  chain  c»f  shallow,  anil  nil!  puol, 
From  misty  morn  to  evculng  cool  ; 
Where  the  black  ley  creeps  ami  twines 
O'er  the  dark-nrmrd,  red-trunked  pines, 
Whence  clattering  lite  pigeon  flits, 
Or,  brooding  o'er  her  thin  egg*,  sits 
Ami  erery  hollow  of  the  hill* 
With  echoing  song  the  maris  fills. 
There  by  the  stream,  all  unafraid. 
Shall  stand  the  happy  shepherd  maid, 
Alone  In  first  of  sunlit  hours  ; 
Behind  her.  on  the  dewy  Mowers, 
Her  homespun  woollen  rulment  lies. 
And  her  white  limbs  and  sweet  gray  eyes 
Shine  from  the  culm  green  pool  am]  deep. 
While  roaud  about  the  swallows  sweep, 
Not  silent  ;  uud  would  O.kI  that  we, 
Wke  them,  i 


Not  more  noble  in  color,  but  more  fervent,  is  the 
next  picture, — 

"Nigh  the  vine -covered  hillocks  green, 
In  days  agone,  have  1  not  seen 
The  brown-ctad  maidens  amorous. 
Below  the  long  rose-trclliscd  bouse, 
Dance  to  the  querulous  pipe  and  shrill. 
When  the  gray  shadow  of  the  hill 
Was  lengthening  at  the  end  of  day  ? 
Not  shadowy  or  pale  were  they. 
But  limbed  like  those  who  'twixt  the 
Follow  the  .win  of  Ooddemes. 
Sunburnt  they  arc  somewhat,  Indeed 
To  where  the  rough  brown  w«jolleti 
Is  drawn  across  their  bosoms  sweet. 
Or  ami,  from  off  their  dancing  feet ; 
But  yet  the  stars,  the  moonlight  gray, 
The  water  wan,  the  dawn  of  day, 
Can  see  their  bodies  fair  and  white 
As  Her*,  who  onoe,  fur  man's  delirht. 
Before  the  world  grew  hanl  aixl  old, 
Came  o'er  the  bluer  sea  and  cold  ; 
And  surely  those  that  met  me  there, 
Her  handmaidens  and  subjects  were  ; 
And  shame-faced,  balf-represiied  dcslru 
Ilad  lit  their  glorious  eyes  with  lire, 
That  maddens  eager  hearts  of  men. 

0  would  tlutt  I  were  with  them  when 
The  risen  moon  is  gathering  light. 
And  yellow  from  the  homestead  white 
The  windows  gleam  ;  but  Terlly 
Tin*  waiu  us  o'er  a  little  sea." 

Nor  is  any  passage  in  the  poem  pitched  in  a  high- 
er and  clearer  key  than  the  first  hymn  of  Orpheus 
as  Argo  takes  the  sea,  — 

"  O  bitter  sea,  tumultuous  sea. 
Full  many  an  III  is  wrought  by  thee  ! 

1  'nlo  the  wasters  of  the  land 

Thou  holdout  out  thy  wrinkled  hand; 
And  when  they  leave  the  conquered  town, 
Whose  black  smoke  makes  thy  surges 
Driven  between  them  and  the  sun 
As  the  long  day  of  blood  is  done. 
From  many  a  league  of  glittering  waves 
Thou  smllest  on  them  aod  their  slaves.''' 

The  rest  is  not  less  lolly  in  tone  and  sure  in  touch, 
but  too  long  for  an  excerpt.  As  noble  is  tiie  song 
of  triumph  at  p.  217,  which  should  be  set  by  the 
side  of  this,  to  which  it  is  in  some  sort  antiplion.il. 

But  the  root  of  the  romance  lies  of  course  in  the 
character  of  Medea ;  and  here,  where  it  was  need- 
fullest  to  do  well,  the  poet  has  done  best.  At  lier 
first  entrance  the  poem  takes  new  life  and  rises  out 
of  the  atmosphere  of  mere  adventure  and  incident. 
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The  subdued  and  delicate  ardor  of  the  scene  in 
Jason V  chamber,  following  as  it  does  on  the  ghastly 
beauty  of  that  in  the  wood  of  the  Three-formed  is 
proof  enough  and  at  once  with  how  strong  and  soft 
a  touch  the  picture  will  be  completed.  Her  incan- 
tation?, and  her  flight  with  Jason,  have  no  less  of 
fanciful  and  tender  power.  The  fifteenth  book, 
where  she  beguiles  Pelias  to  death  at  the  hands  of 
his  daughters,  is  a  sample  of  flawless  verse  and  no- 
ble imagination  unsurpassed  by  any  here. 

For  dramatic  invention  and  vivid  realism  of  the 
imjMDSMblf,  which  turns  to  fair  and  sensible  truth 
the  wildest  dreams  of  legend,  there  has  been  no 
poet  for  centuries  comparable.  But  the  very  flower 
and  crest  of  this  noble  poem  is  the  final  tragedy  at 
Corinth.  Queen,  sorceress,  saviour,  she'  has  shrunk 
or  risen  to  mere  woman  ;  and  not  in  vain  before  en- 
tering the  tragic  lists  has  the  poet  called  on  that 
great  poet's  memory  who  has  dealt  with  the  terri- 
ble and  pitiful  passion  of  women  like  none  but 
Shakespeare  since. 

"  Would  that  I 
Had  but  •one  )>ortlon  of  that  mastery 
That  from  the  n>*e-hung  lam*  of  woody  K«nt 
Through  the*?  five  hundred  years  such  songs  hate  scat 
To  us,  who.  niched  wtililn  this  smoky  net 
Of  unrrjoiring  labor,  low  them  yrt. 
AtMl  thou,  O  Master  !  —  Vf«,  my  Master  mill, 
Whatever  feet  liave  scaU-d  Parnassus'  hill, 
Since  like  Uiy  measure*,  clear,  and  swwri,  and  strong, 
Thames'  Kmuti  scarce  fettered  bore  the  bream 
Cnto  the  b*»tIoncd  bridge,  tila  only  chain,  — 
O  Muster,  pardon  m«,  if  yvt  in  vain 
Thnu  art  my  Master,  and  I  fail  to  bring 
Before  men's  eyrs  the  lata**  of  the  thine 
My  heart  i§  tilled  with  i  thou  whole  dreamy  i 
Beheld  the  flush  to  Creesid's  cheek*  arise. 
As  Troilus  rode  np  the  praising  street, 
An  clearly  a*  they  lav  thy  townsmen  meet 
Th'Me  wlui  in  vineyard*  nf  Pnictou  withstood 
The  gllUerljig  horror  of  the  steel-topped  wood." 

Worthy,  indeed,  even  of  the  master-hand  is  all 
that  follows.  Let  the  student  weigh  well  the  slight 
but  great  touches  in  which  the  fitful  fury  and  pity 
and  regret  of  the  sufferer  are  given  ;  so  delicate  and 
accurate  that  only  by  the  entire  and  majestic  har- 
mony of  tragedy  will  he  discern  the  excellence  antl 
justice  of  every  component  note. 

"  Ah  !  ahall  I,  iirinir  underneath  the  sua, 
I  wondtrr,  wish  tor  anything  again, 
Or  ever  know  what  pk-asure  means,  and  pain  ? 
Ami  for  these  deed*  I  do  ;  and  thnu  the  first, 
()  woman,  whose  young  beauty  ha*  »>  cursed, 
My  hapless  life,  at  h*st  I  save  the.-  tht-,— 
The  slow  descent  to  misery  from  bliss,"  4c. 


To  come  upon  this  part  of  the  poem  is  as  the 
change  from  river  to  sea  (Book  XII.),  when  wind 
and  water  had  a  larger  savor  in  lip  and  nostril  of 
the  Argonauts.  Note  well  the  new  and  piteous 
beauty  of  this,  — 

"  Kindly  I  deal  with  me,  mine  enemy  ; 
Since  swift  f urfiecfuluess  to  thee  I  wild. 
But  tli'Hi  shslt  die,  —  his  eyes  shall  m*  thine  end,  — 
Ah  :  if  thy  death  aloov  could  end  it  all  ! 
But  ye,  —  'kail  I  behold  you  uhen  teaiet  fall, 
In  tome  tad  evenimj  of  the  autumn -tide  f 
Or  shall  I  have  you  sitting  by  my  nide 
Atnldst  tho  feast,  so  that  folk  st  ir--  and  say, 
'  Sure  the  irr»y  wolf  has  seen  the  queen  to-day  1 .' 
Wlmt  !  when  I  kneel  in  temples  of  the  tluds 
Must  I  bethink  me  of  the  upturned  sod*, 
Atid  hear  a  vino-  say  :  '  Mother,  will  thou  come 
And  see  us  resting  in  our  new-made  home, 
Since  th  ai  wert  used  to  make  us  He  full  soft. 
Smoothing  our  pillows  many  n  time  and  oft  ? 
O  mother,  now  no  dainty  f.md  we  need, 
Whereof  of  old  thou  usedsl  to  have  such  heed. 
0  mother,  now  we  need  no  gown  uf  gold, 
Nor  In  the  winter  time  do  we  griw  cold  ; 
Thy  hands  would  bathe  us  when  we  were  thine  own, 
Now  doth  the  rain  ww>b  every  shining  bone. 
No  pedagogue      need,  fur  surely  heaven 
Lies  spread  above  us,  with  the  ] 
To  teach  us  ul!  IU  lore.'  " 


Rarely  but  in  the  ballad  and  romance  periods  has 
such  poetry  been  written,  so  broad,  and  sad  and 
simple,  bo  full  of  deep  and  direct  fire,  certain  of  its 
aim,  without  finish,  without  fault-  The  passion 
from  hence  tills  and  burns  to  a  close ;  the  verse  for 
a  little  is  as  the  garment  of  Medea  steeped  in 
strange  moisture  as  of  tears  and  liquid  flame  to  be 
kindled  by  the  sun. 


"  0  sons,  with  what  sweet  < 
Would  I  hare  hearkened  to  the  hopes  and  I 
Of  your  first  loves  :  what  rapture  had  It  been 
Yuur  dear  returning  f<»t*U'|«i  to  have  seen 
Amidst  the  happy  warriors  of  the  land  ; 
Hut  note —  but  now —  thit  it  a  tittle  Am  if, 
7'oo  oft  r»  kitted  tine*  love  did firtt  t>e<jm 
To  ir in  tueh  curiet  *.«  it  urt  thai!  inn. 
fr'Ara  qfltr  all  bad  deed'  there  come*  a  I 
froite  to  the  Gods  .'  ye  A-noir  not  how  to  curte 

"  But  when  in  some  dim  land  we  met*  again, 
Will  ye  remember  all  the  loss  and  pain  ? 
Will  ye  the  form  of  children  keep  f<  ir  aye 
WIUi  Uwughts  of  men  f  and  '  Mother,'  will  ye  say, 
'  Why  didst  thou  slay  us  ire  we  came  to  know 
That  men  die !  hailst  thou  walt.-d  until  now, 
An  easy  thin*  it  had  been  then  to  die, 
For  In  the  thought  of  iinmortultty 
Do  children  play  about  the  flow.-ry  meads, 
And  win  their  heaven  with  a  crown  of  weeds.1 

**0  children  !  that  I  would  have  died  to  save, 
How  fair  a  life  of  pleasure  might  ye  have. 
But  for  your  mother :  —  nay,  for  the*,  for  thee, 
For  thee,  O  traitor  !  who  didst  bring  them  here 
Into  this  cruel  world,  litis  lovely  bier 
Of  youth  and  love,  ami  Joy  and  happiness. 
That  unton 'seeing  happy  tools  still  Htw." 


It  should  now  be  clear,  or  never,  that  in  this 
poem  a  new  thing  of  great  price  has  l>een  cast  into 
the  English  treasure-bouse.  Nor  is  the  cutting  and 
setting  of  the  jewel  unworthy  of  it ;  art  and  instinct 
have  wrought  hand  in  hand  to  its  perfection.  Other 
and  various  fields  await  the  workman  who  has  here 
approved  himself  a  master,  acceptable  into  the 
guild  of  great  poets  on  a  footing  of  his  own  to  be 
sliared  or  disputed  by  no  other.  Strained  clear  and 
guided  straight  as  now,  his  lofty  lyrical  power  must 
keep  all  its  promise  to  us.  Diffusion  is  in  the  naturv 
of  a  romance,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  here  the 
stream  has  ever  overflowed  into  marshland  or  stag- 
nated in  lock  or  pool.  Therefore  we  do  not  blame 
the  length  and  fulness  of  so  lair  a  river ;  but  some- 
thing of  barrier  or  dam  may  serve  to  concentrate 
and  condense  the  next.  Also,  if  we  must  note  the 
slightest  ripples  of  the  water-flies  that  wrinkle  it,  let 
us  set  down  in  passing  that  there  are  certain  slight 
laxities  or  perversities  of  metre  which  fret  the  ear 
ami  perplex  the  eye,  noticeable  only  as  the  least 
shortcoming  is  noticeable  in  great  work.  Elision, 
for  example,  is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury,  of  metre. 
This  law  Chaucer,  a  most  loyal  versifier,  never 
allows  himself  to  slight  after  the  fashion  of  his  fol- 
lower. But  into  these  straits  of  technical  art  we 
need  not  now  steer.  So  uawh  remains  unremarked, 
so  much  unsaid ;  so  much  of  beauty  slighted,  of  un- 
commended  excellence ;  that  I  close  these  inade- 
quate and  hurried  notes  with  a  sense  of  grave  in- 
justice done.  To  the  third  book  of  Air.  Morris  we 
look  now,  not  for  the  seal  of  our  present  judgment, 
but  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  highest  hopes;  for 
a  fresh  honor  done  to  English  art,  a  fresh  delight  to 
us,  and  a  fresh  memory  for  the  future. 

STONE  EDGE. 

CHAFTEU  IX.  —  UfcSSIE'S  BURYING. 

TitK  boy  German  was  the  only  one  of  his  family 
who  attended  old  Bessie's  funeral.  Ashford  at  the 
last  moment  declared  that  he  was  obliged  to  obey  a 
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summons  from  bis  landlord,  who  lived  at  a  distance 
and  only  visited  his  estate  in  the  hills  from  time  to 
time  on  business,  and  was  now  at  the  old  manor- 
house  for  a  few  days. 

"  Th'  auld  squire  have  a  sent  for  me  to  see  him 
punctial  some  time  to-day  at  the  4  Knob  house,'  and 
I  canna  go  to  Youleliffe ;  ye  may  tell  'urn  a'  down 
there.  And  you  mind  to  be  home  betimes,  German, 
or  you  11  catch  it,"  he  called  out  as  the  boy  went  off. 

The  friends  and  neighbors  collected  for  the 
"bcryin*"  looked  upon  this  message  as  a  mere  ex- 
cuse, and  public  opinion  declared  itself  strongly 
against  old  Ashford. 

44  Sure  ill  will  should  ha'  died  wi'  death,"  said  one ; 
44  and  bur  a  leavin*  sich  a  lot  o'  money  to  his  daugh- 
ter, too." 

44  T  will  hurt  nobody  but  hisself ;  his  room 'a  bet- 
ter nor 's  company  any  time  is  Ashford's,"  said  an- 
other. 

The  world  was  likewise  scandalized  at  Roland's 
absence.  "  She  were  like  a  mother  to  un,"  said  so- 
ciety ;  44  he  should  a  strove  to  come  home  for  to  do 
her  respect ;  he  know'd  she  *d  a  had  a  fit,  Nathan 
says." 

The  old  woman  was  buried  under  the  shadow  of 
the  spire  which  she  was  so  proud  of.  4<  T  is  a  cheer- 
ful pleasant  place,  like  hersen  "  said  Nathan  to  his 
nephew,  as  they  came  away  together, 44  and  hur  will 
l>e  close  to  the  patbway  where  her  friends  can  come 
nigh  lier,  and  alongside  o'  her  father  for  company  like, 
till  I  come ;  't  won't  be  long  first.  I  Ve  a  ordered  a 
headstone,"  ended  the  old  man,  sadly, 44  and  it  says,  — 


1  Alt  you  yuang  men  a*  piuft  by, 

Throw  a  look  ami  cast  an  eye  ; 
As  y«a  Is  now,  *o  <roi*  m  I, 
Prepare  to  liw,  u  you  mint  die, — 

for  to  learn  um  how  they  're  here  one  hour  and  shed 
the  next,  like  a  poppyhead,"  sighed  he,  picking  one 
as  he  passed.  Then,  as  German  was  taking  his 
leave,  be  called  him  back.  "  The  money  for  Cassie 
is  a  lent  to  Jones,  and  I  shall  put  in  her  name  im- 
mediate and  raak*  it  all  right.  Anyhow 't  ain't  mine, 
and  I  wunna  ha*  thy  feyther  eryin'  out  like  as  if  he 
were  burnt,  and  going  about  4  callin '  o'  me  and  say- 
ing as  how  I 'd  choused  Cassie.  But  ye  may  male' 
as  though  I 'd  ha'  said  it  shonldna  be  done  till  such 
times  as  he  M  gied  his  consent  to  her  marrying  wi' 
Roland.  Jf  ycr  aunt  hadna  been  tuk  so  sudden  as 
there  isn't  a  niossel  o*  paper  about  it,  I'm  sure 
she'd  a  left  it  so.  It's  queer,  too,  about  Roland," 
the  old  man  went  on.  44  I  canna  think  what  ails 
him  to  kip  away  so  long.  I  'vc  got  it  set  in  my  mind 
it 's  about  thae  York  lassies,  for  young  uns  is  won- 
derful soon  took  up  wi*  a  pretty  face,  —  and  tbey 
fa's  into  love  and  out  again  like  as  if  it  were  a  ponu. 
And 't  ain't  alius  such  a  clean  one  either,"  moralized 
Nathan  ;  44  a  lot  o*  muck  they  picks  up  whiles. 
Therefore  I  dunna  mak'  sich  a  stand-up  fight  for 
Roland  as  I  mid  ha'  done  a  while  back  till  I  sees  my 
ways  more  plain.  Man  is  but  flesh,  and  flesh  is 
wonderful  weak  by  times,"  said  Nathan  the  wise, 
skilled  in  human  nature, 44  and  you 'd  best  say  Cas- 
sie 's  to  have  him  as  she  wishes  to  wed  wi'  an  she 's 
to  get  her  aunt's  money." 

German  returned  home  big  with  the  importance 
of  his  mission,  anil  entered  the  house  with  a  sense 
of  dignity  as  the  protector  and  arbiter  of  his  sister's 
future.  He  found  to  his  great  relief  that  he  was 
beforehand  with  his  father,  who  had  not  yet  re- 
turned from  the  squire ;  the  kitchen  was  empty  and 
he  passed  through  to  the  garden  on  the  other  side, 
where  he  found  the  women  busy  hanging  out  the 


last  results  of  a  great  wash.  The  ornamental  ground 
had  all  been  dug  up  and  planted  with  vegetables, 
but  there  still  remained  a  sort  of  raised  flagged  ter- 
race at  the  upper  end,  sheltered  by  a  great  yew 
hedge,  flanked  with  what  had  once  been  pyramids 
and  44  shapes  "  cut  out  in  yew,  which  had  grown  all 
awry  and  deformed,  for  nobody  at  Stone  Edge  had 
any  time  for  garden  decorations.  And  here  Ger- 
man betook  himself  directly  to  deliver  his  unaccus- 
tomed budget  of  news  and  give  his  opinion  on  fam- 
ily affairs  of  moment 

44  Well-a-day  !  "  said  Lydia,  sadly ;  44  it  ninri  ha' 
been  a  sore  sight  to  see  yer  aunt  laid  i'  th'  ground, 
and  hur  took  so  sudden  ;  but  she  were  a  well-livin' 
'ooman  as  ivir  were,  and  set  her  trust  and  her  heart 
steadfast  i'  th'  Lord." 

"  To  be  sure  she  did,"  replied  the  lad.  And  after 
a  pause  he  went  on, 44  'T  were  a  gran'  dooment  any- 
how "  (he  was  very  fond  of  his  aunt,  but  he  could 
not  help  enjoying  what,  to  him,  bad  been  a  great 
entertainment).  14  There  were  a  sight  o'  vittles  and 
drink,  to  be  sure,  and  heaps  o'  folk  was  there  to  do 
her  respect ;  and  Martha  Savage  (as  Uncle  Nathan 
had  in  for  to  help)  a  takin'  on  herself  and  wagging 
her  tongue  as  uppish  as  mid  be !  4  And  dunno  ye 
sit  there,'  and  4  Dunno  ye  bide  so  long  there,'  says 
she,  catching  everybody  up  like  anythink.  I  raly 
didna  know  the  place,  and  aunt  Rc*aie,  who 'd  iver 
the  welcome  i'  her  face,  and  the  welcome  i'  her 
hand,  and  now  i-hc  lay  there  so  quiet,  and  could  n't 
so  much  as  Bay  a  word !  " 

"  And  how  did  uncle  Nathan  abide  Martha's 
takin*  on  herself  so  ?  "  said  Cassie,  rather  indig- 
nantly. 

44 1  dunno  think  be  see'd  or  beerd  owt  as  were  a 
goin'  on,  he  were  so  sore  put  about  to  have  lost  her 
as  was  gone.  He  sot  there  i'  his  chair  quite  lost 
like  when  they 'd  a'  left  but  me,  and  then  he  telled 
me  about  Cassie'*  money.  He  wouldna  let  me  go, 
but  he  says, 4  Bide  wi'  me  a  bit,  my  lad  ;  ye  was  her 
nevvy,  and  she  held  to  yc  both  at  Stone  Edge  a 
very  deaL'  And  when  Martha  put  in  her  word,  he 
just  tuk  his  hat  silent,  and  come  on  wi'  me  a  bit  o' 
the  road  home  out  o'  the  way  o'  her  tongue." 

At  this  point  in  the  discourse  Ashford's  loud 
harsh  voiee  was  heard  ;  he  had  just  come  home,  and 
was  calling  on  his  womankind.  44  I  '11  go  in  to  your 
feyther."  said  Lydia  ;  "  thee  canst  stop  and  hear  all 
about  it" 

German  bad  climbed,  parenthetically  as  it  were, 
during  the  interval,  on  to  the  top  of  a  high  wall, 
whence  his  long  legs  hung  down  as  a  sort  of  fringe. 
He  went  on  :  44  Arter  a  while  uncle  Nathan  talked 
wi*  me  a  deal  altout  Roland,  Cassie,  —  what  for  had 
no  one  see'd  him  this  ever  such  a  while  ?  and  that 
he 'd  a  sent  up  a  purj>ose  for  to  tell  him  as  aunt 
Bessie  had  a  fit  albre  he  went  away.  And  Dick  the 
joiner  and  the  young  man  from  the  forge  would  ha' 
it  Roland  was  agone  eourtin'  down  to  York,  and 
her  name  it  were  Mitchell,  and  she 'd  such  cows  and 
pigs  to  her  portion  as  niver  were."  (Indeed  rumor, 
assisted  by  Joshua,  had  worked  so  hard  that  it  was 
only  wonderful  that  Roland  was  not  married  al- 
ready, in  public  report,  to  4'  the  lass  t'  other  side 
York.") 

Cassie  was  silent,  taking  the  dry  clothes  from  off  the 
line.  44  Ami  Dick  laughs  and  says, 4  Ah,  Roland 's  a 
deep  un;  he 's  just  kippin*  away  till  he  sees  whether 
yer  uncle  gies  Cassie  her  aunt's  money  or  no.' " 

44 1  dunna  believe  that,"  said  Cassie,  with  rising 
color.  44  It 's  no  more  like  Roland  than  as  a  fhth 
can  flv." 
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"  And  then  another  he  says  as  Roland  were  sum- 
mat  changeable,  ami  that  ye  must  not  trust  to  bis 
father's  son,"  said  the  lad,  insisting  on  his  point,  and 
quite  unconscious  of  the  sharpness  of  the  thrusts 
which  be  was  driving  into  his  sister's  heart. 

"  I 'm  sure  we 've  no  reason  for  to  think  him 
changeable,"  answered  the  poor  girl,  turning  away 
a*  she  clutched  an  armful  of  linen  spasmodically  to 
her  breast" 

"  Ye  dunna  no  nowt  about  it,  Cassic.  How 
should  ye  V  They  says  as  how  one  time  he  were  all 
so  much  for  shorthorns,  and  sich  like,  and  now  he 's 
all  for  them  heifers  from  Durham.  Thee  hastna 
seen  him  this  age  :  how  ean*t  thec  tell  ?  "  said  the 
lad,  with  an  air  ol  superiority,  from  the  top  of  the 
wall  where  he  had  perched  himself,  and  picking  off 
little  bits  of  stone  and  mortar,  which  he  shied  with 
great  justness  of  aim  at  an  old  sow  in  the  straw- 
yard  commanded  from  his  lolly  position.  44  I  hit  I 
bur  that  time  i'  th'  left  ear,"  added  he,  in  an  under- 
tone, with  a  satisfied  nod  of  his  head. 

It  irritated  poor  Cassie's  nerves  to  that  degree  to 
have  her  fate,  as  it  were,  and  Roland's  principles 
discussed  in  the  intervals  of  the  sow's  complaints, 
that  she  could  not  contain  herself  any  longer. 
'•  You  'vc  a  tore  poor  Roland's  character  to  nigs 
among  ye  anyhow,"  she  said,  as  an  old  shirt  of  her 
brother's  came  to  pieces  in  her  hands,  which  she  had 
taken  off  the  line  more  vehemently  than  its  age  and 
circumstances  demanded.  "  And  I  wunna  stay  for 
to  hear  ye  ballaragging  one  as  has  iver  been  kind 
and  true  to  us  all."  And  she  went  hurriedly  back 
into  the  house  with  her  load  of  linen,  her  lips  quiv- 
ering and  her  eves  Hashing,  and  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  restrained  a  great  burst  of  tear*. 

"  We'll,  surely  !  "  said  the  boy,  wonderingly  to 
himself,  as  he  came  down  from  his  throne.  \\  hat- 
iver  has  she  a  took  that  so  queer  for  ?  I 've  a  said 
nowt  she  should  take  amiss  f  On'y  warning  of  her 
like,  and  telling  of  her  what  they  thinks  at  Youl- 
cliffe,  as  is  my  duty.  How's  she  to  know  what's 
what  an  her  brother  doesna  look  arter  her  when 
feyther's  no  good  at  all '!  "  soliloquized  German  to 
himself  with  much  dignity,  striding  across  the  cab- 
bages with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  kicking  an 
unoffending  head  of4'  early  sprouts  "  from  him  as  he 
spoke. 

Still,  though  Cassie  opposed  outwardly  a  firm  front 
to  the  enemy,  she  was  cut  to  the  heart  within,  and 
her  confident  trust  sank  when  she  found  herself 
alone.  The  strife  seems  so  unequal  wheu  you  have 
only  a  conviction  in  your  own  mind  to  oppose  to 
facts  and  general  public  opinion  ;  it  is  like  drawing 
supplies  out  of  a  single  well,  when  your  foes  have 
the  command  of  a  whole  river.  Her  very  modesty 
concerning  herself  made  her  feel  doubtful  as  to  her 
claims  upon  Round. 

CH.UTJCK  X.  —  HOW  19  THK  RKXT  TO  1*E  MADK  ? 

Alt  ho  van  there  was  no  doubt  that  Ashford 
might  have  gone  to  his  sister-in-law's  funeral  if  he 
bad  been  so  minded,  his  excuse  had  been  so  far  a 
true  one  that  he  had  really  been  sent  for  to  speak 
to  his  landlord. 

The  present  "  squire  "  bad  inherited  the  estate 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  from  a  spendthrift 
nephew,  who  had  died  after  running  through  every- 
thing but  the  bare  acres ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  had 
not  eared  to  leave  his  comfortable  square  stone 
house  in  the  capital  city  of  the  county  —  which  in 
those  days  was  a  sociable  place,  frequented  during 
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the  winter  months  by  most  of  the  aristocracy  there- 
abouts —  to  come  and  dwell  among  these  inbospita-  | 
ble  bilk    He  treated  the  property  as  a  thing  to  get  ■ 
money  out  of,  and  having  been  verv  comfortable,  not 
to  say  rieh,  upon  his  small  annuity,  was  now  per- 
suaded of  his  extreme  poverty  on  coming  into  a 
large  estate,    lie  killed  off  the  deer ;  cut  down  the 
timber,  and  would  have  let  the  old  house  itself  if  he 
could  ;  but  as  no  one  could  be  found  to  hire  its  some-  i 
what  dreary  walls,  he  had  turned  it  into  an  addi- 
tional farm-house,  only  reserving  a  couple  of  rooms 
for  himself  when  he  came  there  on  business. 

Not  a  word,  however,  did  Ashford  vouchsafe  to 
his  family  concerning  his  interview  at  the  great  hall  | 
when  he  returned  that  evening.     Ever  since  the 
rent-day  he  bad  been  even  more  moody  and  sullen 
than  his  wont,  snapping  at  his  wife  and  snarling  at  j 
his  children ;  but  to-night  his  visit  to  his  landlord  [ 
seemed  to  have  brought  things  to  a  crisis.  Every- 
thing that  was  said  and  done  served  only  to  make  i 
matters  worse,  and  at  last  he  became  so  insupport- 
able that  one  by  one  they  all  took  refuge  in  the  | 
cheese-room  under  some  pretence  or  other.    The  j 
cheese  was  kept  in  the  u  Bower-room,"  the  apart- 
ment of  ceremony  of  Stone  Edge,  which  in  iu  time  | 
had  evidently  been  beautifully  fitted  up;  the  oak 
panelling  still  remained  on  the  walls,  and  a  great 
projecting  chimney-piece  with  coats  of  arms  and 
twisted  monograms  supported  by  griffins,  and  "  Lux 
tua  vita  mea    engraved  round  a  rude  emblematic  j 
picture  in  the  centre,  set  round  with  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  a  man  standing  beneath  it  in  point  of  art  much 
like  the  forked  radishes  in  Quarles  s  Emblems.  Not 
a  particle  of  furniture  remained  in  the  room.  An 
old  pillion  lay  in  one  corner,  on  which  Cassie's 
mother  used  to  ride  behind  her  husband  to  Youl- 
cliffe  in  happier  days  (Lydia  had  never  reached  , 
such  a  pitch  of  dignity,  or  even  desired  it),  while  j 
the  floor  was  strewed  with  cheeses  in  different  stages 
of  perfection. 

Lydia  stood  close  up  to  the  window,  trying  to 
catch  the  last  gleams  ot  the  fading  light  on  the  great 
blue  stocking  which  she  was  mending,  while  Cassie 
sat  near  her  on  a  low  cricket  (a  three-legged  stool) 
which  she  had  brought  in  with  her,  and  repeated 
sadly  what  German  had  told  her,  pondering  griev- 
ously over  his  words. 

The  secluded  home  in  which  she  dwelt  gave  her 
so  little  clew  to  the  circumstances  in  which  Roland's 
life  was  passed,  that  her  imagination  almost  refused 
to  follow  him  among  the  perils  of  deep  waters  in 
which  be  seemed  to  her  to  be  engulfed.  Right  and 
wrong  might  be  quite  different  in  the  great  world, 
as  she  thought  it,  in  which  he  lived,  as  she  put  it 
modestly  to  herself. 

*•  Seems  as  if  p'r'aps  they  mid  ha  a  different  pen- 
nyworth nor  ourn  down  i'  th'  town,"  she  explained  ; 
"'like  as  they  has  for  pot-herbs  and  cotton  thread. 
What 's  worth  a  deal  to  us  they  think  nowt  on,  and 
what  they'll  pay  money  for  is  like  weeds  up  here." 

A  woman  is  hard  driven  before  she  will  allow 
even  to  herself  that  her  "  friend "  can  be  in  the 
wrong.  Shu  will  far  rather  excuse  herself  and  her 
own  expectations  as  unreasonable. 

"  Nav,  dearie,"  answered  Lydia  ;  44 1  canna  think 
that.  Right  '$  right,  and  wrong 's  wrong  anywheres 
and  anyhow,  I  tak*  it.  There 's  tbem  letters  and 
things  upo*  th'  chiuibley.  When  the  auld  Squire 
Tracey,  as  yer  feyther  talks  sa  mich  about  were 
here  t'other  year,  ho  read  out  and 'splained  what 
they  was.  I  canna  well  mind  the  words,  but  the 
meanin'  was  as  how  God's  light  were  to  shine  on 
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our  hearts  for  una  to  see  plain,  like  as  the  sun  on 
one's  path  to  walk  right :  and  'twould  niver  do  an 
the  light  shined  crooked  and  tolled  one  man  one 
way  and  another  different.  It  mid  be  a*  right  as 
Roland  should  wait  for'*  lather's  leave,  but  if  it's 
as  they  says  at  Youlcliffe,  I  tak'  it  he  should  mind 
and  be  clean  of?  wi*  thee,  dearie,  afore  he 's  on  wi* 
another  lass.  That 's  what  I  should  say  to  German 
an  he  were  so  minded." 

She  smiled  sorrowfully  at  the  boy.  who  followed 
them  into  their  retreat  and  sat  down  on  the  Hoor 
near  them,  with  his  bark  against  the  wall  and  his 
arms  round  his  knees.  *  He  did  not  add  much,  how- 
ever, to  the  enlivening  of  the  company,  for  he  fell 
asleep  almost  immediately.  The  women  went  on 
talking  in  a  low  voice. 

44  And  how  iver  am  T  to  know  what  he  s  thinkin' 
of  now  my  aunt's  dead  as  could  ha'  axed  me  down 
to  Youlcliffe  ?  I 've  got  such  an  ache  in  my  heart 
wi'  niver  hearin'  a  word."  said  the  poor  girl,  leaning 
her  head  against  Lydia,  who  put  down  her  stocking 
and  stroked  her  shining  hair  in  silence,  as  she  re- 
volved all  sort*  of  combinations  for  their  meeting  in 
her  head. 

44  And  then  it's  so  far  for  him  to  get  here,"  Caasie 
went  on.  14  It 's  like  as  if  I  were  the  cock  upo*  th' 
top  o'  Youlcliffe  steeple.  I  mid  a'most  as  well  be 
there  or  i'  th'  moon  for  seein*  or  hearin'  owt  about 
any  one." 

44  Sure  thy  uncle  will  be  main  glad  to  have  thee, 
my  darlin',  afore  long;  and  thy  father  canna  well 
refuse  him,  and  them  so  kind  about  thy  portion. 
We'll  send  in  German  hap|)cn  in  a  bit  to  see  what 's 
stirrin'." 

The  lad  woke  up  suddenly  at  the  sound  of  his 
name. 

"  I  think  as  I 'd  be  a'most  as  well  abed.  I  *m  as 
weary  wi'  my  out  as  if  I 'd  been  shearing  a'  day.  I 
mun  go  back  to  father,  though.  I  havena  telleu  him 
yet  what  uncle  Nathan  bid  me.  I 'd  mebbe  best  do 
it  at  oncst  now,  though  he 's  uncommon  queer  to- 
night. I  canna  think  what 's  took  bira.  It  mun  be 
summat  as  squire  have  a  said." 

The  old  man  sat  alone  in  the  kitchen  in  sullen, 
moody  misery.  It  was  a  pathetic  sight,  all  the 
more  because  his  isolation  in  his  distress  (whatever 
it  might  be)  was  the  doing  of  his  own  temper.  Man 
seems  to  think  it  absolves  him  from  the  burden  of 
his  pity  to  his  fellow,  to  say  it  was  bis  own  fault,  as 
if  it  did  not  aggravate  the  wretchedness  tenfold. 

German  stood  at  the  door  looking  in  at  the  dis- 
mal picture.  He  was  much  afraid  of  rowing  the 
sleeping  lion,  but  it  was  better  to  have  it  over; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  delay,  and  at  last 
he  walked  straight  up  to  his  father,  and  delivered 
Nathan's  message  in  the  fewest  jioosible  words.  To 
his  surprise.  Ashford  made  no  observation  whatever 
upon  it.  He  simply  lifted  up  his  bloodshot  eyes 
and  great  overhanging  eyebrows  and  fixed  them  on 
his  son.  14  Say  that  again,  lad,"  he  said,  sternly 
German  repeated  the  words.  His  father  listened 
intently,  and  then  rose  and  went  off  to  bed  in  si- 
lence without  an  additional  syllable. 

AH  night,  however,  his  mutterings  kept  his  poor 
wife  awake,  bursting  out  sometimes  into  a  rage  of 
words.  I  wunnot  go,  I  tell  'ee.  I 've  more  right 
nor  he;  puttin'  my  own  intil  the  land  for  so  many 
year ! " 

The  next  morning  the  trouble  came  out.  44  Cass." 
he  said,  as  she  looked  in  from  the  dairy,  41 1  want  to 
speak  to  ye.  Stop  the  noise  o'  that  wheel  d'reckly  : 
I  tell  ye  it'll  drive  me  cracked,"  he  added,  turning 


to  his  wife,  who  was  spinning.  "  Hear,  both  on  ye. 
Th'  auld  squire  "  (with  an  oath)  "  have  a  told  me.  I 
shanna  keep  the  farm  arter  Lady-day.  I  that  have 
a  been  on  the  land  longer  nor  he,  and  am  a  betrer 
man  nor  he,  ten  times  over." 

44  But  why,  father?"  said  Cassie,  in  a  low  voice. 
44  He  would  n't  do  it  not  for  nothing." 

"  I 've  a  bin  a  bit  behindhand  i*  th'  rent  now  this 
many  year.  I 've  never  got  over  that  time  wi'  bad 
harvest  as  Joshuay  choused  me,  and  we 've  a  had 
two  bad  year  sin',  ye  know.  And  now  we  mun  go, 
bag  and  baggage,  out  i'  th'  wide  world,  unless  you 
give  me  that  sixty-eight  pound,  Cass.  By  right  it 
were  yer  mother's,  and  I  ought  to  ha*  had  it  afore. 
I  'II  pay  ye  the  interest  all  right,  and  I  '11  gie  my  con- 
sent for  yer  man-in'  o'  that  fool,  the  son  o'  th'  knave, 
and  yer  uncle  Nathan  says  he  wunna  let  yer  hae  the 
money  without,  an'  ye  choose  it.  If  so  be  he  'II  take 
ye  wi'  nothing,"  he  added  with  a  fierce  grin  ;  44  lor 
it 's  my  opinion  he 's  only  lookin'  arter  yer  brass." 

"  He  know'd  nought  about  it  when  he  ast  her," 
said  Lydia  stoutly,  treading  the  wheel  of  her  spin- 
ning mechanically  as  she  spoke. 

44  Nay,  but  he  know'd  Sally  Broom's  niece  were  n't 
likely  not  to  come  in  for  summat  good  out  o'  th*  pot. 
It  ought  to  ha'  been  her  mother's,  and  it 's  mine  bv 
rights,"  he  went  on  repeating  violently,  as  if  to  mask 
his  own  deed  to  himself. 

"  But  it 's  Cassie's  now,  and  she  ought  to  hae  it 
for  her  housekeeping  when  she  marries,"  said  Lydia, 
boldly. 

Old  Ashford  glared  on  her  angrily. 

44  Ye  shall  hae  the  monev,  father,  whether  or  no," 
put  in  Cassie,  gently.  44 1  '11  risk  Roland  takin'  o' 
me." 

To  accept  a  favor  gratefully  and  gracefully  is  a 
more  difficult  thing  than  people  fancy  (I  mean  to 
teach  it  in  my  new  and  perfect  system  of  education). 
To  receive  an  obligation  heartily  requires  humility 
and  generosity  both.  Old  Ashford  was  neither 
grateful  nor  graceful,  neither  humble  nor  generous, 
and  a  grunt  was  his  only  reception  of  his  daugh- 
ter's gift,  though  he  knew  and  she  knew,  and  he 
knew  that  she  knew,  that  she  would  never  sec  the 
money  again. 

44  Yc  mun  go  over,  German, and  see  what's  come 
o'  Roland.  Surely  he  'II  be  back  by  now,  and  yer 
father  canna  fault  ye  after  what  he  '«  said  but  now," 
said  Lydia,  as  they  left  the  room,  moved  by  the 
trembliug  of  Cassie's  lips,  though  no  sound  came 
from  them.  44  'T  would  be  poor  work  for  thee  to 
wed  wi'  one  as  had  his  eyes  on  thy  pocket  instead 
of  upon  thee,  dearie ;  but  when  all 's  said,  *t  is  nowt 
but  folks'  talk  as  wc 've  heerd  till  now  about  un. 
We  dunna  know  a  bit  what  he 'd  say  for  hissen, 
jtoor  lad." 

44  Anyhow,  no  one  can't  say  he 's  lookin'  after 
this  world's  goods  an  he  comes  up  to  me  now,"  said 
Cassie,  determinedly,  though  her  lips  were  very 
white. 

German  was  sometimes  now  sent  by  his  father,  as 
his  bones  grew  stiffer,  to  do  his  buisness,  and  he 
made  his  way  over  to  Youlcliffe  as  soon  as  he  could, 
with  the  best  desire  to  do  his  sister's  pleasure.  He 
rode  boldly  up  to  Joshua's  house  in  the  market- 
place, and  hammered  for  some  time  at  the  closed 
door,  but  he  had  been  late  in  starting,  and  although 
he  heard  that  Roland  had  returned  lrom  his  journey 
to  York  he  somehow  could  not  hit  upon  him.  In 
answer  to  his  inquiries  Roland  was  always  44on'y 
just  gone  past,"  or  44  he 's  mebbe  turned  the  corner, 
he  were  here  a  minit  back."    Old  Nathan  was  also 
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absent,  and  there  was  no  one  with  whom  he  dared 
leave  a  message.  Altogether  his  mission  was  a  fail- 
ure. He  had  done  his  best,  however,  so  that  it  was 
mortifying  to  pec  Caasie  shrugging  her  shoulders  and 
twistin"  her  hands  together,  though  she  did  not  say 
a  word,  .and  even  the  implied  blame  of  Lydia's  reit- 
erated questions  was  trying.  44  What,  ye  could  n't 
find  'im  anywhere  i'  th'  town?  nor  yer  uncle 
neither,  —  and  ye  could  n't  hear  on  urn  ?  " 

"  Thae  women  alius  think  they  could  ha'  done  it 
handier  themselves,"  be  muttered  to  himself, 44  and 
it 's  very  aggravating,  it  is,  to  a  chap ! 

(To  be 
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INHABITED  PLANETS. 
Is  olden  times  the  vanity  of  man  placed  our  earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system,  caused  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  to  revolve  about  it,  looked  upon  it 
as  the  most  important  orb  in  creation,  and  boldly 
asserted  that  it  was  fixed  in  its  place  and  devoid  of 
motion.  Since  then  the  efforts  of  astronomers  have 
overturned  one  by  one  these  extraordinary  notions, 
the  results  of  superstition  and  imperfect  observa- 
tion. 

At  the  present  day,  the  science  of  astronomy  has 
taught  us  to  guide  our  ships :  to  construct  our  maps ; 
to  regulate  time  and  divide  the  year ;  to  calculate 
the  coming  of  comets  and  eclipses,  nay,  even  of 
shooting  stars,  the  movement  of  the  tides,  the  dis- 
tances, volumes,  and  weights  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  those  of  the  globe  in  which  we  live ;  and  sun- 
dry other  useful  lessons  which  need  not  be  mentioned 
here. 

But,  putting  aside  the  practical  results  of  this 
most  ancient  of  the  sciences,  we  love  to  dwell  some- 
times upon  teachings  of  another  kind,  more  apt  to 
captivate  our  curiosity.  After  satisfying  ourselves, 
for  instance,  that  the  sun  is  a  great  luminous  globe, 
1,407,187  times  greater  than  the  earth;  that  it 
forms  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system ;  that  it 
turns  upon  its  axis,  and  illuminates  all  the  planets 
which  revolve  around  it,  to  which  it  also  radiates 
heat ;  that  it  is  not  fixed  in  space,  but  travels  along 
with  its  host  of  planets,  satellites,  comets,  and  me- 
teoroids,  towards  some  distant  space  in  the  midst  of 
the  universe;  that  it  is  nearly  115,QOO,000  miles 
from  us ;  —  after  assuring  ourselves  of  this,  we  are 
led  to  inquire  more  intimately  into  the  nature  of 
this  wonderful  orb ;  we  endeavor  to  learn  something 
of  its  physical  constitution  ;  we  study  minutely  its 
surface,  its  bright  portions  and  its  spots,  its  great 
red  protuberances,  thousands  of  miles  loug,  seen 
during  an  eclipse  ;  we  analyze  the  light  it  sends  us ; 
and  we  notice  carefully  the  influence  of  its  spots 
upon  the  movements  of  a  magnetic  needle,  or  upon 
the  product  of  a  wheat  district. 

Another  consideration  has  not  failed  to  excite 
our  curiosity.    Is  it  not  inhabited  ? 

The  ancients,  having  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
size  and  forms  of  the  planets,  could  only  speculate 
a  little  upon  the  sun  and  moon.  On  the  latter  they 
were  fond  of  putting  inhabitants,  which  the  mod- 
erns have  as  diligently  taken  off  again,  insisting 
that  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere,  &c.,  and  there- 
fore no  living  creatures.  It  is  amusing  to  find  An- 
axagoras  speaking  of  a  lion  which  fell  out  of  the 
moon  into  Peloponnesus,  alluding,  perhaps,  to  a 
great  fall  of  meteoric  stones,  —  a  class  of  phenom- 
ena to  which  he  afterwards  devoted  much  attention. 
The  ancient  writers  were  out  of  the  reach  of  more 
modern  fanaticism;  no  one  strove  to  contradict 


them;  they  excited  no  mediaeval  jealousies;  they 
interfered  with  no  doctrines.  But  it  was  rather  dif- 
ferent in  the  time  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo. 
When  the  latter  began  to  give  the  world  the  benefit 
of  his  observations,  he  was,  as  every  one  knowa, 
most  villanously  persecuted. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  man,  not  the  illustrious  Tus- 
can, of  whom  his  fellow-citizens  were  justly  proud* 
but  his  "principles"  that  were  attacked.  Fancy 
the  priest  Ciampoli  writing  to  Galileo,  in  February, 
1615  :  '4  .  .  .  .  Put  a  great  reserve  on  what  you 
say ;  for  when  you  establish  a  certain  resemblance 
between  the  terrestrial  globe)  and  the  lunar  globe, 
another  person  immediately  exaggerates  it,  and  says 
you  suppose  that  there  are  men  inhabiting  the  moon ; 
and  this  other  person  soon  begins  to  inquire  how 
they  can  possibly  have  descended  from  Adam,  or 
come  out  of  the  ark  of  Noah,  with  no  end  of  other 
extravagances  of  which  you  have  never  dreamt " ! 
The  celebrated  astronomer  Gassendi,  in  much  later 
times,  received  a  very  similar  epistle  from  another 
theologian. 

Now  that  we  are  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  planetary  system  revolving  round  the  sun. 
and  can  compare  the  distances,  volumes,  move- 
ments, weights,  &c-,  of  the  different  members  of  this 
system,  what  do  we  discover  ?  We  find  that  our 
earth,  magnificent  as  it  is,  —  with  its  volcanoes  and 
hot  springs,  its  earthquakes,  snow-peaked  mountains 
and  lovely  valleys,  its  mountain  torrents,  cascades, 
and  wide  rivers,  its  boundless  ocean,  its  varied  and 
beautiful  vegetation  intermingled  with  myriads  of 
different  animals,  —  constitutes  but  a  very  second- 
ary feature  among  the  planets.  It  is  neither  the 
largest  nor  the  smallest,  the  nearest  to  the  sun  nor 
the  farthest  away ;  neither  the  warmest  nor  the 
•  oldest,  the  lightest  nor  the  heaviest;  and  if  we 
find  it  teeming  with  life,  we  must  necessarily  sup- 
pose that  life, — the  highest  manifestation  of  na- 
ture's forces,  —  exists  in  other  planets  also. 

This  question  has  no  doubt  given,  in  modern 
times,  a  great  stimulus  to  astronomical  inquiry, 
and  to  the  physical  investigation  of  the  orbs  which 
constitute  our  solar  system.  Several  works  have 
appeared  concerning  the  inhabitability  of  the  plan- 
ets. Not  long  since  we  had  in  England  the  well- 
known  controversy  between  Professor  Whewell  and 
Sir  David  Brewster,  in  the  works  Plurality  of 
Worlds  and  More  Worlds  than  One,  which  for  a 
time  excited  much  interest  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
An  important  work  of  the  same  kind  has  lately 
created  some  sensation  in  France.  I  allude  to  La 
Plurality  ilex  Monties  Imlritts,  by  M.  C  ami  lie  Flain- 
marion,  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  whose  book, 
published  in  1863,  is  now  in  its  tenth  French  edi- 
tion. 

An  astronomer  by  profession,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  journal  Cosmos,  and  for  several  years  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Imperial  Observatory,  M.  Flatu- 
inarion  has  had  every  opportunity  that  he  could  tie- 
sire  for  developing  this  interesting  subject,  and 
elucidating  it,  by  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries in  astronomy  and  physics.  In  the  new 
edition  of  this  work  the  arguments  of  the  English 
philosophers  are  incorporated,  together  with  copi- 
ous notes  from  other  sources  bearing  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  arc  carefully  discussed.  Deroting  the 
first  portion  of  his  volume  to  the  results  of  an  ex- 
tensive historical  research,  he  next  proceeds  to  the 
physical  study  of  each  planet  in  particular ;  then 
to  the  manifestation  of  life  upon  our  globe,  to  the 
conditions  to  which  life  is  submitted  upon  the  earth, 
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and  to  which  it  would  be  submitted,  as  far  as  we 
know,  on  the  surface  of  other  planets ;  and  last- 
ly, the  author  develops  an  ingenious  theory,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  establish  that  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  world  is  as  necessary  as  its  physical 
unity. 

To  any  person  tolerably  devoid  of  prejudice,  and 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  modern 
astronomy,  it  must  appear  absurd  in  the  extreme  to 
suppose  that  these  magnifieeut  worlds  which  revolve 
round  the  sun  should  not  have  been  .is  highly  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator  as  our  little  earth,  a  mere 
point  in  the  universe,  which  constitutes  so  moderate 
a  feature  among  them  and  quite  as  fanciful  to  im- 
agine that  our  globe  is  for  man  the  best  possible 
of  worlds. 

One  or  two  prodigious  difficulties  arise,  however, 
when  we  wish  to  bring  forward  some  palpable  proof 
of  the  planets  being  in  reality  inhabited  by  creatures 
at  all  like  ourselves.  Not  the  slightest  doubt  can 
exist  as  to  the  possibility  of  this,  as  far  as  certain 
planets  are  concerned,  —  more  particularly  Venus, 
Mars,  and  Mercury,  —  reasoning  from  the  little  we 
know  of  their  physical  properties,  and  their  tele- 
scopic appearance,  so  similar  to  what  our  earth  must 
appear  viewed  from  one  of  thein. 

But  if  from  planets  we  proceed  to  speculate  upon 
their  satellites,  and  from  these  to  the  sun  itself,  and 
to  the  comets  and  shooting  stars,  we  find  ourselves 
soon  without  a  reasonable  argument  to  stand  upon. 
In  the  first  place,  our  own  satellite  reveals  no  atmos- 
phere, —  unless,  indeed,  some  observations  made  by 
•Stcchi  a  few  y  ears  ago  should  be  confirmed,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  moon  has  a  slight  atmosphere, 
through  which  penetrate  the  peaks  of  its  high  moun- 
tains.   And  as  for  the  sun,  if  the  development  of 
U/e  is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  heal  and  light 
which  each  planet  receives  from  the  central  orb  of 
our  system,  this  orb  must  indeed  be  a  region  of  eter- 
nal life  and  perfect  happiness  !    Jupiter  and  Saturn 
being  very  light  planets,  some  astronomers  have  sup- 
posed that  the  former  was  nothing  more  than  a  vast 
globe  of  water ;  its  inhabitants  in  this  case  would 
be  of  the  aquatic  order,  —  large  whales,  and  so 
on.    As  to  comets,  who  can  say  anything  ?  But 
shooting  stars,  or  rather  meteoric  stones,  when 
they  reach  our  earth,  have  been  found  to  contain 
organic  matter,  either  the  remains  or  the  beginning 
of  life. 

Doubtless  many  centuries  will  yet  elapse  before 
the  inhabitants  of  our  planet —  our  own  Cybehs  — 
can  have  any  very  positive  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  living  creatures  on  the  other  globes  which  travel 
in  space;  all  we  can  say  at  present  is,  that  such  a 
tact  is  exceedingly  probable.  But  as  far  as  specu- 
lation—  based  upon  well-ascertained  scientific  data, 
and  upheld  by  sound  philosophical  reasoning  — 
can  go,  M.  Flammarion  has  conducted  us  in  the 
work  alluded  to  above,  throughout  which  there 
reigns  a  soothing  breath  of  natural  and  pure  philos- 
ophy, inspired  by  deep  admiration  of  the  grandest 
works  of  the  Creator. 

Even  those  authors  who,  like  the  late  distin- 
guished Professor  Whcwcll,  endeavor  to  establish 
that  the  planets  contain  no  living  beings  in  any 
way  analogous  to  man,  believe  it  {Mjssible  that  life, 
in  some  form  or  other,  exists  upon  them.  But  M. 
Flammarion  is  of  opinion  that  the  spiritual  and 
physical  universe  are  one,  and  that  the  planets  arc 
the  abodes  of  intellitjence,  more  or  less  developed, 
we  may  suppose,  according  to  their  respective  posi- 
tions. 
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Great  excitement  was  caused  on  a  certain  clay, 
in  the  usmdly  quiet  household  of  Monsieur  Bomo,  by 
a  letter  from  the  married  daughter,  Madame  Artois, 
who  resided  in  Rome,  in  which  she  informed  her 
parents  that  a  suitor  for  her  sister  Elise  would  soon 
appear  at  Villefleurs.  And  she  further  told  them 
that  this  Monsieur  A.  de  Villain,  a  young  man  of 
good  birth  and  with  a  comfortable  fortune,  had  been 
struck  with  a  photograph  in  a  shop  window,  —  so 
struck  and  charmed  that  he  felt  he  must  try  every 
means  to  win  the  original  (or  his  wife.  This  photo- 
graph turned  out  to  he  one  of  her  young  sister  that 
she  ha«l  sent  to  be  copied ;  and  seeing  that  the  young 
man  was  in  earnest,  she  had  promised  to  write  and 
introduce  him  as  an  unexceptionable  parti.  Ma- 
dame Arto'is  wound  up  by  reminding  her  father  that 
Ehse  was  no  longer  a  girl,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  would 
be  very  foolish  not  to  accept  this  bit  of  good  fortune. 

It  was  therefore  agreed,  in  a  family  conclave,  the 
fair  Elisc  consenting,  and  with  the  due  approval  of 
the  family  friend,  M.  de  Belandi,  that  the  coming 
guest  should  be  graciously  received.  M.  de  Belandi 
even  insisted  on  having  him  in  his  own  house,  as  he 
laughingly  said,  in  order  that  he  might  the  better 
judge  if  this  M.  A.  de  Villani  was  worthy  of  the 
prize  he  sought. 

Among  the  numerous  and  various  visitors  to  the 
beautiful  southern  city,  Villefleurs,  with  its  girdle  of 
mountains  and  blue  waves,  few  could  help  remark- 
ing, in  the  gay  crowd  on  the  promenade  or  in  the 
public  gardens,  a  girl,  almost  always  accompanied 
by  a  favorite  dog,  whose  elegant  and  quiet  toilet,  as 
well  as  her  graceful  walk  and  the  piquant  expression 
of  her  face,  always  made  one  wish  to  look  again.  It 
was  an  attractive  face,  rather  than  decidedly  beau- 
tiful ;  generally  wearing  a  thoughtful  look,  which, 
however  was  often  brightened  by  a  smile  which 
prettily  curled  her  lips.  There  was  a  quiet  elegance 
about  "her,  altogether  different  from  the  fashionable 
ladies,  English,  French,  German,  or  Russian,  who 
rested  on  the  chairs  or  paced  up  and  down.  Gen- 
erally might  be  seen  at  her  side,  Monsieur  de 
Belandi,  a  man  past  youth,  but  with  a  vigorous, 
spare  frame,  whose  keen  dark  eyes  seemed  to  take 
note  of  everything,  but  were  often  turned  on  bis  fair 
companion  with  the  tender  familiar  interest  of  a  privi- 
leged friend.  M.  de  Belandi  was  rich,  and  having 
no  particular  occupation,  he  made  himself  useful 
to  his  friends  in  general,  but  to  those  of  the  Maison 
Borno  in  particular.  Thither  he  brought  all  the 
news  of  the  place  to  amuse  M.  Borno,  who  was  too 
old  and  infirm  to  go  out.  He  could  tell  of  the  last 
offence  given  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  Villefleurs  by 
the  new  French  comers,  or  the  latest  reform  in  town 
regulations.  He  could  say  what  was  the  prospect 
of  the  olive  and  grape  crops,  &c.  He  was  always 
ready  to  escort  Mademoiselle  Elise  to  the  theatre,  or 
try  a  new  song  with  her.  He  was  a  convenient 
partner  at  a  ball,  or  a  patient  companion  for  a 
morning's  shopping.  Moreover,  M  de  Belandi's 
taste  was  a  proverb.  All  this  made  his  visits  to  the 
old  Maison  Pontneuf  very  welcome,  and  with  him 
seemed  to  come  a  little  waft  from  the  outer  world  to 
the  very  retired  sombre  street  in  which  many  of  the 
old  Villefleurs  aristocracy  resided,  withdrawn  from 
the  newer  part  of  the  town  to  which  visitors  resorted. 
To  look  at  it  from  the  outside,  one  would  not  imag- 
ine the  quaint  and  rich  carvings  which  adorned  the 
walls,  or  the  broad  marble  steps  and  I 
of  rooms  belonged  to  this  house. 
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In  the  simple  and  quiet  manner  common  to  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  principal  amuse- 
ment and  luxury  being  to  retire  now  and  then  to 
their  tnaison  de  cauipagne,  lived  the  Bornoe  with 
their  youngest  child,  two  other  daughters  having 
married  satisfactorily.  Nor  were  the  old  couple  very 
eager  for  her  to  follow  her  sisters' example,  in  spite  of 
the  hints  of  their  acquaintances,  and  M.  de  Bclandi's 
serious  warning,  given  even-  now  and  then,  "  that  it 
really  was  high  time  to  marry  her."  "  Such  an  agree- 
able, amiable,  gentle  girl !  it  was  a  pity,  and  very 
astonishing.  All  her  contemporaries  were  married, 
or  about  to  be  so ;  and  Elise  was  nearly  twenty- 
seven  ! "  At  this  the  old  father  would  look  troubled, 
and,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  ask  what  his  friend 
would  have.  Could  he  do  more?  Had  there  not 
been  two  or  three  elegible  proposals  V  but  the  girl 
had  refused  them  all.  Elise  was  dutiful,  and  the 
light  of  their  old  days ;  and  it  was  surely  not  their 
duty  to  force  her  into  matrimony,  if  she  evidently 
preferred  to  remain  as  she  was. 

To  this  M.  de  Belandi  said  nothing,  but  looked 
relieved ;  for  his  visits  to  the  Maison  Pontneuf 
would  have  been  very  different  without  Elise. 
But  on  hearing  the  letter  of  Madame  Artois,  speak- 
ing so  highly  of  the  young  man,  and  even  appealing 
to  himself  to  use  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  match, 
he  threw  himself  gallantly  into  the  spirit  of  the  ad- 
venture, and  took  care  to  be  at  the  diligence  office 
to  receive  and  welcome  M.  A.  de  Villani,  whose  first 
visit  to  the  Maison  Pontneuf  was  paid  in  his  com- 
pany, his  easy  genial  manners  and  real  kindness 
helping  to  put  every  one  at  ease,  and  to  draw  out 
the  somewhat  nervous  and  agitated  lover. 

When  it  was  over,  they  all  agreed  that  not  one 
word  too  much  had  been  said  in  his  praise.  His 
manner  was  all  that  could  be  desired ;  his  appear- 
ance pleasing ;  while  it  was  evident  that  he  was  very 
much  in  love.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  A.  de  Villani 
poured  out  to  his  kind  host  his  delight  and  satisfac- 
tion. There  was  no  disappointment,  Elise  was  bet- 
ter than  her  picture ;  and  each  time  he  saw  her  ho 
found  some  new  attraction.  Truly  she  was  one  of 
those  women  who  bear  a  close  inspection,  and  whose 
beauty  unfolds  gradually ;  a  woman  who  can  bright- 
en a  home  as  well  as  a  ball-room. 

All  the  acquaintances  and  friends  of  the  Bornos 
were  eager  and  profuse  in  congratulations  and  in- 
quiries. M.  de  Belandi  told  every  one  that  it  was 
a  capital  thing ;  that  there  was  sure  to  be  a  gav 
wedding ;  and  he  joked  Elise,  and  encouraged  M\ 
de  Villani.  Everybody  observed  what  high  spirits 
M.  de  Belandi  was  in ;  and  yet  for  all  this  he  caught 
himself  sighing  as  he  thought  of  Elise  going  away. 
But  he  was  not  a  selfish  man,  and  he  felt  that  it  was 
quite  time  for  his  little  friend  to  marry. 

After  a  time,  however,  M.  de  Belandi  fancied  that 
the  young  lover  returned  from  his  visits  to  Maison 
Pontneuf  rather  too  quiet  and  silent  in  mood; 
though  any  allusion  to  the  family  only  made  him 
warmly  declare  that  the  more  he  saw  of  the  lady 
the  more  he  admired  her. 

'*  Then  pray  hurry  on  the  marriage,  my  friend,'' 
returned  M.  de  Belandi;  "for  it  is  very  clear  that 
courting  does  not  suit  you.  You  grow  thinner  and 
paler  every  day." 

But  M.  A.  de  Villani  only  laughed. 
It  was  quite  a  gay  time  at  the  old  Maison  Pont- 
neuf, so  many  people  came  to  hear  "  all  about  it " ; 
and  the  father  and  mother  were  not  at  all  disinclined 
to  tell  the  romantic  story  over  and  over  again,  and 
receive  the  congratulations  of  their  neighbors.  But 
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when  any  one  ventured  to  speak  to  Elise  herself,  she 
drew  up,  and  said  "  that  congratulations  were  pre- 
mature. It  was  true  that  the  gentleman  had  done 
her  the  honor  of  asking  her  hand,  but  nothing  was 
settled  " ;  which  speech  caused  a  great  deal  of  sur- 
prise and  talk.  And  then,  as  time  went  on.  and 
remarks  were  made  on  the  evident  gravity  and  the 
pale  looks  of  the  suitor,  people  began  to  speculate  ; 
and  even  a  few  bets  were  made  as  to  what  would  be 
the  ultimate  end  of  it  all.  After  the  first  greetings, 
this  question  was  asked  by  every  one,  —  "  Well,  and 
what  does  Mademoiselle  Elise  say  now  ?  " — or.  "  Has 
Mademoiselle  Elise  said  yes  ?  "  And  M.  de  Belandi. 
who  knew  every  one,  grew  excited  and  anxious,  and 
warmly  expressed  his  certainty  that  all  would  come 
right- 

"  You  are  right,  and  I  am  getting  ill,"  remarked 
M.  de  Villani  one  day  to  his  host  and  friend.  *•  I 
cannot  bear  this  any  longer ;  and  1  have  written 
home  to  say  I  shall  return  immediately." 

"  And  when  is  the  marriage  to  take  place  ?  " 

"Never!  No,  I  see  plainly  that  she  does  not 
care  for  me.  —  at  least  not  as  I  care  for  her.  I 
have  struggled  against  this  conviction,  and  thought 
I  might  win  her  at  last.  But  she  says  neither  yes 
nor  no,  and  I  feel  sure  she  is  partly  led  on  by  not 
liking  to  disappoint  her  friends,  —  yourself  first  and 
foremost,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  have  a  great 
influence  over  her.  Even  if  she  were  to  say  'yes* 
to-day,  I  don't  think  I  should  wish  it.  I  feel  1  have 
not  won  her  heart,  and  it  has  always  been  my  dream 
and  wish  to  marry  for  love,  —  love  on  both  sides. 
•So  thanking  you  over  and  over  again  for  your  great 
kindness,  I  have  decided  to  go  and  take  my  leave." 

M.  de  Belandi  was  in  his  garden,  smoking  his  ci- 
gar, when  this  conversation  took  place ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  pace  up  and  down  between  the  orangc- 
trws  in  silence.  Then,  suddenly  turning  to  the 
other,  he  said, 

"  I  shall  go  at  once  to  the  Maison  Pontneuf,  and 
you  can  follow  me  by  and  by." 

M.  de  Villani  shook  his  head,  for  he  was  convinced 
that  his  friend's  well-meant  interference  would  do  no 
good,  and  he  remained  thinking  it  all  over,  trying  to 
find  the  clew  to  Elisc's  feelings. 

Meanwhile  M.  de  Belandi  arrived  at  the  sombre 
old  house,  and  rushing  up  the  steps  quicker  than 
usual,  he  thought  himself  lucky  in  finding  Elise  and 
her  dog  in  the  drawing-room. 

She  was  at  once  aware  that  there  was  something 
unusual  in  his  face,  and  this  brought  a  bright  and 
becoming  color  to  her  cheeks. 

"  How  is  this,  Elise  ?  "  he  said,  trying  to  be  angry. 
"  I  never  suspected  you  of  being  a  coquette." 

And  then  he  went  on,  in  a  somewhat  excited  man- 
ner, to  upbraid  her  for  keeping  the  poor  young  fel- 
low in  suspense  90  long. 

"I  don't  think  I  have  done  that,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  and  with  downcast  eyes.  "  I  always  told 
him  that  —  the  truth,  in  fact.  But  he  hoped  I 
should  change.  And  you  see  every  one  has  taken 
it  all  for  granted,  and  hurried  things  on  so  verv 
much.  And  then  papa  and  mamma  seemed  to  wish 
for  it  so  much,  and  —  you  —  and  —  and  —  " 

"  Of  course  they  did,  —  of  course  we  did,  and  do; 
and  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Elise,  you  are  throwing  away 
a  chance  you  will  never  have  again.  There  are  not 
many  young  men  like  him,  I  can  tell  you.  What 
can  be  your  objection  V  Is  n't  he  handsome,  well- 
born, young,  rich,  agreeable,  and  very  fond  of  you  V 
The  fact  is,  you  are  proud.  Nothing  will  suit  you 
less  than  a  prince.    But  let  me  tell  you,  as  an  old 
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privileged  friend,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  join  a  girl 
in  her  walks,  and  pay  compliments,  and  take  a  chair 
by  her  in  the  gardens,  and  dance  with  her,  and  so 
on ;  but  quite  another  tbing  to  ask  her  in  marriage. 

Ever  since  that  Prince  dc  has  been  introduced 

to  you.  I  have  observed  a  change.  Don't  be  of- 
fended, uion  amie,  I  speak  for  your  good.  It  has 
made  me  sorry  to  see  that  poor  young  man  so  low 
and  cast  down ;  and  after  each  visit  he  gets  more 
and  more  so.  Flesh  and  blood  can't  stand  it,  and 
I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  best  to  end  it  at  once. 
He  says  he  shall  return  home,  and  is  coming  to  say 
adieu.  Now  it  rests  with  yourself,  Elise,  if  he  real- 
ly goes  or  not.  And,  —"there  he  is,  I  know  his 
step." 

Giving  her  an  extra  friendly  hand-pressure,  to 
make  up  for  his  rough  words,  he  left  the  place  clear 
for  a  final  explanation,  and  hurried  off  tor  a  brisk 
walk.  He  felt  the  necessity  for  quick  motion  and 
fresh  air,  for  he  was  agitated. 

He  could  not  help  being  keenly  interested  in  this 
affair.  He  liked  the  young  man  much,  and  Elise 
was  of  course  quite  a  pet  of  bis  own.  Poor  girl,  her 
lips  had  quivered  when  he  spoke  so  bluntly ;  but 
how  pretty  she  was  looking,  —  such  a  graceful,  win- 
ning style  of  beauty,  lighting  up  the  gloomy  formal 
old  room  with  her  pretty  gentle  ways  and  womanly 
occupations  !  Yes,  he  should  miss  her  terribly,  no 
doubt,  Borne  was  a  long  way  off,  and  he  almost 
wished  that  carte-de-visite  had  never  caught  M.  de 
Villani's  eye.  Aftor  all,  why  should  not  Elise  re- 
main as  she  is  ?  Then  he  checked  these  thoughts, 
and  began  to  wonder  how  it  would  be  settled.  He 
tumed  back,  feeling  anxious  and  nervous,  and  by 
this  time  the  interview  must  be  ended. 

It  was  so,  and  M.  de  Belandi  entered  his  own 
villa  in  time  to  see  his  guest  just  a  few  steps  in  ad- 
vance, and  from  his  attitude  he  read  that  all  was 
over.  The  tale  was  told  in  a  few  words,  and  the 
next  day  M.  de  Villani  set  off  on  his  journey  home, 
trying  his  best  to  forget  that  carte-de-visite. 

There  followed  much  commotion  among  the  friends 
of  the  Bornos ;  nor  did  it  end  there,  for  it  became 
the  general  topic  of  conversation.  M.  do  Belandi 
felt  dull,  having  lost  his  guest,  and  then  there  was 
the  reaction,  and  a  flatness  consequent  on  the  unu- 
sual excitement.  Besides  this  Elise  was  never  now 
seen  in  her  old  haunts,  and  when  he  went  to  the 
house  she  was  not  in  the  drawing-room.  He  feared 
she  was  annoyed  with  hiin  and  purposely  avoided 
him  whenever  she  could  do  so.  When  a  meeting 
was  inevitable  there  was  a  greater  reserve,  and  an 
uncertain  manner,  so  different  from  the  old  gentle 
pleasantness,  that  it  made  him  unhappv. 

"  I  don't  know  what  ails  her,"  complained  the  old 
father  one  day  to  M.  de  Belandi.  44  She  pleased 
herself,  or  might  have  done  so.  But  she  is  no 
longer  the  same  girl.  I  was  saying  to  her  mother  I 
wished  you  might  call;  for  if  any  one  can  rouse  her 
or  find  out  what  is  the  matter,  it  is  yourself." 

To  please  the  poor  old  gentleman.  M.  de  Belandi 
went  at  once  to  find  Elise  in  a  small  boudoir  where 
she  sometimes  sat.  He  had  often  been  privileged 
to  enter  this  room ;  and  now,  as  his  knock  met  with 
no  notice,  he  pushed  open  the  door  without  scruple. 

Elise  had  been  crying;  but  as  she  tumed  and 
saw  htm  a  blush  covered  her  face,  and  she  nervously 
tried  to  hide  what  looked  like  a  photograph,  which 
she  had  evidently  been  looking  at. 

44  What,  another  photograph ! "  he  exclaimed,  try- 
ing to  carry  off  the  little  awkwardness  he  felt  by  a 
joke.    41  Why,  Elise,  is  it  possible  that  there  was  a 


reason  for  your  failing  to  sec  the  charms  of  Villani  ? 
Have  you  too  been  caught  by  carte-de-visite  ?  " 

To  his  surprise,  instead  of  meeting  his  joke  with  a 
smile  or  a  saucy  retort,  she  bent  her  head,  striving 
to  hide  her  tears,  and  the  hand  which  held  the  pic- 
ture actually  trembled. 

"  My  dear  Elise,  what  is  it  ?  Your  father  is  quite 
unhappy  about  you.  You  are  not  an  undecided 
person ;  but  is  it  possible  that  you  regret  saying 
4  No '  ?    A  lady  is  allowed  to  change  her  mind." 

Still  her  agitation  seemed  to  increase,  and  she 
could  not  keep  down  her  sobs.  Presently  she 
snatched  her  hand  to  her  head,  stammering  some 
unconnected  words  about  being  not  well.  She  for- 
got for  the  moment  the  photograph,  which  was  by 
this  movement  exposed  to  view.  M.  de  Belandi'* 
astonishment  was  great  indeed  to  see  a  by -no-means 
flattering  full  length  photograph  of — himself! 

He  stood  transfixed  for  a  few  moments,  while  a 
veil  seemed  to  be  suddenly  raised  from  his  mind, 
disclosing  old  things  in  a  different  shape,  clear  and 
defined,  —  things  which  had  hitherto  been  but  dimly 
guessed  at,  and  then  suddenly  hidden  again ;  and 
while  he  was  so  gazing  and  so  thinking  she  looked 
up  and  discovered  what  she  had  done. 

By  way  of  correcting  the  mistake  she  made  an- 
other :  catching  up  the  photograph  with  a  little  ex- 
clamation of -alarm,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  percep- 
tion of  what  she  had  done,  choking  her  sobs,  she  tried 
to  explain  14  that  she  had  been  turning  out  her  desk, 
anil  so  —  and  so  —  " 

But  his  eyes  were  now  bent  so  earnestly  on  her  face 
that  she  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to  meet  his  look. 

44  Elise,  is  it  possible  ?  "  he  whispered.  Then  pres- 
ently be  held  out  his  arms.  In  a  moment  she  was  in 
them,  clasped  close,  her  tears  falling  softly.  But  a 
sudden  change  came  over  her  face,  and  she  strug- 
gled to  release  herself,  saying,  — 

44  Leave  me  instantly !  You  have  taken  advan- 
tage of — I  like  you  as  a  friend,  of  course,  but — 
you  misunderstand  —  " 

14  And  I  love  you  not  as  a  friend.  Elise.  I  have 
long  done  so.  But  I  would  not  allow  it  to  myself 
even.  I  was  too  old  for  you  ;  you  only  thought  of 
me,  so  I  believed,  as  a  grave  relation  and  mentor. 
1  know  now  what  it  all  meant ;  my  dread  of  losing 
you  —  " 

44  But  you  urged  me  on,"  she  interrupted.  44  It 
was  your  words  which  nearly  all  but  induced  me 
to  consent.  You  seemed  to  have  set  your  heart  on  it." 

44  Not  so.  Let  us  sit  down  and  quietly  talk 
together  a  little,"  he  said. 

This  they  did,  and  he  managed  to  convince  her 
that  if  her  heart  had  been  given  to  him,  it  was  not 
till  she  had  full  possession  of  his.  But  bow  could 
he,  at  his  age,  be  so  vain  as  to  suppose  that  he  had 
the  shadow  of  a  chance  V  He  had  tried  to  stifle 
every  feeling  bravely ;  too  much  so,  indeed.  But 
now,  surely,  she  would  not  punish  him  for  this  V 

The  result  of  it  all  was,  that,  to  the  utter  surprise 
of  M.  Borno,  his  friend  M.  de  Belandi  marie  a 
formal  proposal  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Elise. 
The  old  gentleman  had  to  seek  for,  and  then  put 
on,  his  spectacles  before  he  could  believe  that  he 
beard  rightly,  looking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other  in  a  way  to  bring  iip  blushes  as  well  as  smiles 
on  the  face  of  Elise.  When  he  really  took  it  in, 
consent  was  fully  given,  and  after  a  little  more  talk 
between  papa  and  mamma,  they  began  to  wonder 
how  it  was  they  had  never  thought  of  this  before. 
So  this  was  why  Mademoiselle  Elise  had  shown  her- 
self so  difficult  to  please ! 
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In  course  of  time  she  confessed  that  she  had  only 
given  up  all  hone  when  M.  de  Belandi  had  so  urged 
her  to  accept  \  illani ;  and  in  the  pain  of  that  mo- 
ment she  had  very  nearly  been  driven,  in  a  fit  of 
pride  and  despair,  to  follow  his  advice. 

There  was  a  gay  wedding  ;  and  when  it  was  over, 
and  the  Maison  Fontneuf  was  restored  to  its  wonted 
quiet,  old  Madame  Borno,  sitting  in  her  easy-chair 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  morning,  exclaimed,  "  And 
it  was  all  owing  to  a  photograph,  after  all! " 

BROWSING  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
OXFORD. 

The  University  of  Oxford  has  done  a  gracioas 
thing  in  conferring  upon  Mr.  Robert  Browning  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  diploma.*  "  The  grant 
of  a  degree  by  diploma  in  a  case  where  the  recipient 
has  never  belonged  to  the  University,"  the.  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  of  yesterday  remarks,  ''hardly  hap- 
pens once  in  a  century."  Mr.  Browning  is,  we 
think,  a  London  University  man,  and  it  is  an  honor 
to  Oxford  to  have  thus  gone  out  of  its  regular  way 
to  confer  on  him  this  mark  of  its  favor.  Singular, 
indeed,  is  the  position  which  the  author  of  *'  Men 
and  Women  "  holds  in  his  own  country.    Would  it 


be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  to  the  great  mass  of 
English  men  and  women  of  all  classes  he  is  absolute- 
ly unknown  ?  Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that 
even  of  what  may  be  called  the  reading  classes,  — 
those  who  buy  books,  and  subscribe  to  libraries, 
and  read  reviews,  —  the  great  majority  have  never 
read  six  lines  of  Browning's  poetry  ?  This  fact, 
however,  would  not  in  itself  constitute  a  very  re- 
markable phenomenon.  A  great  poet  has  often 
been  utterly  ignored  by  his  own  age,  and  the  limi- 
tation of  Mr.  Browning's  readers  would  argue 
nothing  wonderful.  But  the  strange  thing  is,  that 
Mr.  Browning  finds  admirers  wherever  be  finds 
readers,  and  is  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the 
real  intellect  and  criticism  of  the  country  placed 
'among  the  very  foremost  of  living  poets.  Now,  when 
a  poet  attains  this  position,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
generally  at  the  same  time  obtains  multitudinous 
readers.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  read 
him  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  because 
it  seems  intellectual,  because  this  or  that  great  critic 
admires  him.  So  few  people  in  life  ever  have  the 
courage  to  do  as  they  like,  that  once  a  literary  man 
obtains  the  high  and  loud  praise  of  the  ruling 
elders,  the  rest  of  the  public  will  follow,  and  pre- 
tend to  like  even  when  they  really  do  not  hke,  just 
as  poor  Mrs.  Fendennis  always  felt  it  her  duty  to  ad- 
mire Shakespeare  because  her  husband  had  admired 
him,  —  or,  to  take  a  different  sort  of  illustration,  as 
an  ambitious  youth  pretends  he  enjoys  the  cigar 
which  is  sickening  and  choking  him,  because  he 
thinks  it  manly  and  spirited  to  smoke.  But  hardly 
any  of  this  sort  of  popularity  has  ever  followed  Mr. 
Browning.  He  has  never  become  fashionable  in 
this  way.  Either  people  read  and  sincerely  ad- 
mire him,  — or  they  do  not  read  him  and  do  not 
think  about  him  at  all. 

A  curious  thing  about  this  is,  that  only  in  Eng- 
land itself  can  Browning's  great  geuius  be  said  to 
be  thus  ignored  by  the  public.  In  the  United 
States  he  enjoys  a  wide  and  deep  popularity.  So 
did  bis  wife,  —  so  do  her  works  still,  now  that  she 

*  Thia  degree  w»»  cmfarcil  upon  Mr.  Drowning  with  a  view  to 
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is  dead  and  gone.  Educated  Americans  are  amazed 
to  find  how  little  the  majority  of  English  people 
know  or  care  about  the  Brownings.  There  is  a 
story  about  an  English  editor  of  a  newspaper  who 
paid  a  visit  to  America  not  long  since,  and  who,  ob- 
serving a  copy  of  Browning  wherever  he  went, 
became  rather  curious  about  the  merits  of  the 
author,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  popular  Amer- 
ican ]wet,  and  put  some  questions  which  much  as- 
tonished his  friends  of  New  York  or  Boston.  This 
story  may,  of  course,  be  somewhat  of  an  exaggera- 
tion :  but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  Englishmen  "know  far  more  of  Longfel- 
low than  they  do  of  Browning.  The  late  Ellz- 
abeth  Barrett  Browning  was  much  more  gener- 
ally read  in  England  than  her  husband,  and  yet 
we  ourselves  remember  seeing  in  an  English  news- 
paper a  short  notice  of  her  death  in  which  she  was 
described  as  "  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  better 
known  to  our  readers  as  Miss  Mitford."  Save 
lor  the  fact  that  America  so  warmly  appreciates 
Browning,  one  might  perhaps  set  down  his  want 
of  jMjpularity  in  this  country  to  his  long  absence 
from  England,  and  the  gradual  estrangement  of  his 
genius  and  bis  thoughts  from  Anglo-Saxon  themes 
and  modes  of  feeling.  But  there  is  in  Browning 
nothing  whatever  of  the  peculiar  characteristic 
which  made  Savage  Landor's  poetry  a  genuine 
exotic.  Landor  was,  in  truth,  a  pagan  poet,  with 
a  pagan  love  of  beauty  and  of  strength,  with  that 
austere  sensuousness,  if  one  might  use  such  an  ex- 
pression, which  blended  itself  with  the  Greek's 
principle  of  art  But  in  Browning  are  the  heart 
and  the  brain  of  a  thoroughly  modern  and  English 
poet.  Undoubtedly  he  is  often  difficult  reading. 
No  one  can  skim  him.  His  meaning  is  not  ob- 
vious. His  thoughts  are  not  on  the  surface :  they 
must  be  followed  deeply  down  ;  very  often  the  poet 
cares  so  little  for  the  mode  of  expressing  the  thought 
that  he  is  guilty  of  something  that  might  be  called 
a  wanton  obscurenen  of  style.  But  no  one  ever  took 
the  trouble  to  endeavor  to  understand  Browning,  who 
was  not  repaid.  His  poetry  is  a  diamond  mine,  in 
which  most  that  you  see  is  dark,  and  hard,  and 
rugged,  but  where  there  are  gems  to  be  found 
which  repay  any  toil  of  search. 

Truly,  it  is  a  great  quality  in  a  poet  to  be  easily 
intelligible  ;  the  very  greatest  poets  almost  always 
are  so.  But  while  we  find  fault  with  Browning 
that  he  has  not  made  himself  more  clear,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  the  English  public  in  general  ought 
to  have  found  even  his  obscurity  worth  a  little  more 
trouble  to  penetrate.  It  seems  certain,  as  far  as  any 
one  can  attempt  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity, that  his  will  yet  be  accounted  one  of  the  great 
ruling  minds  of  the  poetic  literature  of  his  day. 
Unlike  some  other  eminent  literary  men,  Browning 
acknowledges  deep  and  trne  popular  sympathies,  — 
sympathies  with  every  great  cause  and  every  people 
who  would  be  free.  The  trumpery  affectation  of 
fastidiousness  and  cynicism,  the  "  blood  and  culture  " 
nonsense  of  certain  literary  circles,  has  found  no  echo 
in  his  rugged,  manly  verse.  His  words  and  thoughts 
are  always  strengthening  and  elevating,  whether  lie 
sings  a  sad  lyric  of  exquisite  religious  fervor  like  his 
"  Evelyn  Hope,"  or  lashes  pretentious  humbug  as 
he  has  done  in  fierce  verses  of  more  recent  date. 
The  University  of  Oxford  is  really  for  once  some- 
what in  advance  of  its  time.  In  paying  special  trib- 
ute to  the  genius  of  Robert  Browning,  it  has  done 
what  Robert  Browning's  country  has  yet  to  do  in 
the  full  ami  national  sense. 
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George  Augustus  Sala  propoaes  to  revisit 
this  country  disguised  as  a  lecturer. 

Miss  Harriet  Marion  Thackeray,  the  au- 
thor of  The  Story  of  Elizabeth,  The  Village  on  the 
Cliff,  etc.,  was  recently  married  to  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephens,  the  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Ste- 
phens. 

A  wealthy  citizen  of  Berlin  has  applied  to  the 
municipality  of  that  town  for  a  site  on  which  to 
erect  a  statue  to  Francis  Drake,  as  the  introducer 
of  the  potato  into  Europe,  and  offers  to  subscribe 
15,000  thalers  towards  the  statue. 

A  horticulturist  of  the  environs  of  Nantes  is 
said  to  have  discovered  a  method  of  producing  arti- 
chokes of  enormous  size.  When  the  fruit  is  formed 
and  has  attained  the  size  of  an  egg,  he  makes  a  deep 
incision  in  the  stalk,  which  lets  the  sap  Dow  out, 
and  prevents  it  from  reaching  the  fruit.  Under 
these  conditions  the  artichoke  reaches  very  unusual 
dimensions.  He  has  found  means  to  give  to  all  the 
leaves  the  qualities  generally  possessed  only  by  the 
innermost,  by  simply  covering  the  plant  with  a  dark 
cloth  to  protect  it  from  the  sun. 

In  concluding  a  long  review  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  American  version  of  the  Divina  Commedia, 
the  Athenu'um  says :  "  We  know  of  no  translation  in 
English  in  which  the  beautiful  and  profound  thoughts 
of  Dante  in  his  Purgatorio  are  rendered  with  a  inure 
conscientious,  loving  regard,  and  laudable  desire  to 
do  him  honor,  than  in  this  very  literal  version  of 
Professor  Longfellow,  which  will  remain  a  standard 
of  comparison  among  English  readers,  and  will  be  of 
advantage  also  to  those  who  are  equally  familiar  witli 
both  languages,  for  here  is  the  production  of  a  mas- 
ter in  each." 

TriE  following  paragraph,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
revelation,"  appears  in  the  U nion  Bretonnc  :  44  Now 
that  the  Czar  has  certainly  taken  his  departure,  we 
may  mention  a  circumstance  as  yet  unknown,  and 
which  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy, was  anxious  to  keep  secret.  One  of  the  pro- 
jectiles of  the  pistol  fired  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
struck  the  Emperor  of  the  French;  but,  in  place  of 
penetrating,  the  lead  only  effected  a  severe  contusion 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart.  His  Majesty  would  not 
allow  the  Czar,  whilst  in  France,  to  learn  that  the 
shot  intended  to  strike  him  had  more  directly  men- 
aced another  breast.  That  decision  imposed  on  the 
press  a  reserve  which  was  faithfully  attended  to,  but 
which,  now  that  the  Czar  is  gone,  is  no  longer  ne- 
cessary." 

It  appears  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  during 
his  stay  at  the  Elysee,  used  every  morning  to  cross 
the  road  and  himself  choose  the  cigars  he  wanted 
lor  his  day's  consumption  at  a  small  shop  exactly 
opposite  the  palace.  One  day  he  happenrd  to  look 
at  some  of  the  cigar-cases  which  the  tobacco  vender 
informed  him  were  of  Russia  leather.  44  I  do 
not  think  so;  vou  are  mistaken."  "  O,  sir,  I  am 
;nite  -ire."  "  Well,  I  am  a  Roman,  and  I  am 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  ray 
country.  I  will  send  you  some  real  Russia  leather, 
and  you  will  see  the  difference."  Then,  turning  to 
a  chamberlain  who  accompanied  him  incognito,  the 
v  'zar  said,  '•  Take  down  the  name  and  address  of 
this  gentleman."    The  tobacco-seller  fancied  he  was 


speaking  to  some  great  Russian  merchant.  Imagine 
his  amazement  when  he  discovered  be  had  been  for 
Bome  days  selling  cigars  to  an  Emperor  unawares. 

The  Echoes  from  the  Clubs  is  responsible  for  this 
pleasantry  :  —  "  Our  Irish  chief  secretary,  being  the 
owner  of  a  fine  ostrich  which  some  days  ago  was 
safely  delivered  of  an  egg,  received  the  following 
telegram  from  his  steward:  'My  Lord,  ax  your 
lordship  is  out  of  the  country,  I  have  procured  the 
biggest  goose  I  could  find  to  sit  on  the  ostrich's  egg.'  " 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  now  visiting  Paris,  is  a 
gorgeous  personage,  with  a  noble  disregard  for  dol- 
lars and  sense.  The  Viceroy's  pavilion  is  often 
used  by  his  Highness  as  a  place  of  repose  after  the 
fatigues  of  a  long  walk  through  the  galleries.  The 
other  day  M.  Raimbcaux  accompanied  him ;  at  last 
the  Viceroy  was  tired,  and  entered  bis  pavilion, 
stretching  himself  on  the  delicious  divan ;  and  was 
just  falling  asleep  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  protect  arts  and  manufactures,  even 
while  enjoying  a  siesta.  44  While  I  rest  myself, 
would  you  kindly  buy  me  some  curiosities  ?  "  4"  But 
what  do  you  wish  for  V "  said  M.  Rairabeaux. 
41  Whatever  you  like."  41  But  what  price  does  your 
Highness  wish  to  give  ?  "  44  Whatever  yon  like  ; 
say  eight  thousand  pounds." 

The  necklace  intended  by  the  Empress  of  Russia 
as  a  gift  to  Madame  Rairabeaux  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  good  service  done  by  her  husband  in 
throwing  himself  between  the  would-be  assassin  and 
the  Emperor  has  reached  Paris.  It  consists  of  a 
superb  rieiire  of  diamonds,  of  which  the  largest, 
weighing  10  carats,  is  valued  at  £800.  The  smaller 
stones  weigh  but  2  carats.  The  clasp  of  the  neck- 
lace is  formed  of  a  splendid  sapphire,  to  which  a 
locket,  surrounded  with  four  rows  of  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, is  attached.  The  Czarina  has  added  to  tlas 
gift  a  comb  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  mounted  a  jour, 
and  surmounted  by  flowers  in  the  same  stones,  which 
can  be  detached' from  the  comb  and  worn  as  a 
bouquet  de  corsage.  The  value  of  the  souvenir 
amounts  to  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  our  money. 
Madame  Raimbeaux  will  receive  these  gifts  through 
the  Ambassadress  of  Russia,  Madame  de  Budberg, 
who  will  present  them  in  the  name  of  her  sovereign. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  related  in  All  the  Year  Round 
the  story  of  a  strange  coincidence,  having  almost  a 
supernatural  character,  which  recently  occurred  to 
himself.  It  is  contained  in  a  note  which  he  appends 
to  an  article  by  a  contributor,  who  advances  some 
new  theories  with  regard  to  spectral  appearance*, 
and  tells  the  famous  stories  of  Lord  Lyttelton  (with 
some  additions  not  hitherto  published)  and  of  Lord 
Tyrone  and  Lady  Beresford.  Remarking  on  the 
latter  Mr.  Dickens  thinks  that  natural  explanations 
are  sufficient ;  and,  in  illustration  of  the  44  broad 
margin  of  allowance  that  must  always  be  left  for 
coincidence  in  these  cases,"  relates  the  following  sin- 
gular anecdote.  44  We  dreamed  that  we  were  in 
a  large  assembly,  and  saw  a  lady  in  a  bright  red 
wrapper,  whom  we  thought  we  knew.  Her  back 
being  towards  us,  we  touched  her.  On  her  looking 
round,  she  disclosed  a  face  that  was  unknown  to  us, 
and,  on  our  apologizing,  said,  pleasantly.  44 1  am 

Miss  N  ,"  mentioning  a  name,  not  the  name  of 

any  friend  or  acquaintance  we  had,  although  a  well- 
known  name.  The  dream  was  unusually  vivid,  and 
we  awoke.    On  the  very  next  evening,  we  recog- 
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nize«l  (with  a  strange  feeling),  coming  in  at  the  open 
dour  of  our  room,  tbo  lady  of  the  dream,  in  the 
bright  red  wrapper.  More  extraordinary  still,  the 
lady  was  presented  by  the  friend  who  accompanied 

her,  a?  Miss  N  .  the  name  in  the  dream.  No 

circumstance,  near  or  remote,  that  we  could  ever 
trace,  in  the  least  accounted  for  this.  The  lady 
came  on  the  real  commonplace  visit,  in  pursuance 
of  an  appointment  quite  unexpectedly  made  with 
the  lady  who  introduced  her,  only  on  the  night  of 
the  dream.  From  the  latter,  we  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  her  name,  nor  of  her  existence." 

M.  Hroo  having  always  been  an  extreme  oppo- 
nent of  the  present  form  of  government  in  France, 
his  dramas  have  been  proscribed  ever  since  the  coup 
<rc'lat.  The  Einperor,  however,  has  now  withdrawn 
the  prohibition,  and  4i  Ibrnani "  has  been  reproduced 
at  the  Theatre  Franeais.  A  large  and  very  enthu- 
siastic audience  filled  the  house,  and  so  vociferously 
applauded  the  play  that  much  of  it  was  lost  in  the 
noise.  These  manifestations  of  approval  were  par- 
ticularly emphatic  when  any  political  passages  oc- 
curred, or  any  phrases  which  could  be  made  to  bear 
an  application  to  the  present  time.  Some  few  lines 
were  omitted  or  mutilated,  by  order  of  the  censor- 
ship; but  the  liberty  was  always  resented  by  the 
audience  with  exclamations  of  "  The  text,  the  text ! " 
Cries  of  "  Vive  Victor  Hugo  !  "  "  Vive  I'exile  !  " 
were  also  raised,  and  the  occasion  altogether  received 
a  very  decided  political  tone  from  the  company. 
Among  the  audience  were  a  number  of  well-known 
republicans  and  friends  of  Hugo,  the  Grand  Duchess 
Marie  of  Russia  (who  occupied  the  Emperor's  box). 
Prince  Napoleon,  Auber,  ami  Dumas.  "  Hernani  " 
originally  produced  in  1830. 
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FRKri-ionATn'8  friends  and  admirers  have  been 
working  with  a  will  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  subscriptions  to  the  fund  which  is  intended 
to  secure  the  declining  years  of  a  noble  German 
poet  from  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
have  already  reached  a  considerable  amount.  The 
Hawfrtund  contains  the  following  anecdote  of  him. 
As  early  .as  1832,  Freiligrath  had  written  many 
poems  containing  descriptions  of  the  ocean  and  of 
life  at  sea,  but  had  derived  most  of  bis  materials  at 
second-hand,  his  whole  personal  experience  of  ships 
and  sailors  having  been  confined  to  the  port  of  Ham- 
burg. A  little  expedition  to  Amsterdam  was  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  actual  things 
which  he  had  hitherto  only  seen  with  the  eves  of 
the  spirit.  The  Adler,  a  largo  three-master,  bound 
for  Canton,  was  lying  there  at  anchor,  and  Freili- 
grath and  a  friend  obtained  permission  to  go  over 
it,  under  the  guidance  of  a  weather-beaten  old  sail- 
or. When  they  arrived  at  the  captain's  cabin  the 
old  tar  apologized  for  not  being  able  to  take  them 
in,  as  the  captain  had  company  with  him.  At  this 
moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  discovered  a  large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  just  rising 
from  a  very  luxurious  dinner.  Freiligrath  apolo- 
gized for  his  curiosity,  but  the  captain,  who  was  a 
man  of  the  world  in  another  sense  as  well  as  that 
of  having  been  round  it,  begged  him  to  come  in, 
showed  him  his  arms,  his  curiosities,  and  lastly  his 
bookcase,  containing,  among  other  things,  a  very 
handsome  copy  of  FreiligratVs  poems.  On  seeing 
this,  the  friend  said  to  Freiligrath,  Are  you  not 
pleased  to  think  that  your  poem*  are  now  going 
on  a  voyage  to  Canton  ?  "  "  How  so  V  "  said  the 
captain.    "  This  gentleman  is  Freiligrath,"  was 


the  answer.  "  Freiligrath,  the  poet  Freiligrath  ?  " 
shouted  the  son  of  Neptune.  The  question  having 
been  answered  in  the  atliruiativc,  the  captain  seized 
his  speaking  trumpet  "  Flag  the  ship  !  All  bands 
on  deck  !  More  champagne.  God  bless  you  ;  you 
have  shortened  many  a  hot  day  on  the  ocean  for 
me,  have  given  me  many  a  happy  and  an  elevating 
hour."  He  then  embraced  the  poet,  who  was  much 
moved  by  this  hearty  recognition  of  his  works,  ami 
having  tilled  bumpers  of  champagne,  continued  : 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  who  live  ashore  can 
have  no  idea  what  a  true  companion  the  real  Ger- 
man poet  is  to  the  lonely  seafarer  in  a  distant  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  and  what  claims  he  has  on  his  grat- 
itude. Chance  has  brought  the  best  of  them  all  to 
my  table,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  good  omen  for  my 
voyage.  Raise  your  glasses.  —  Long  live  Freili- 
grath !  "  When  'Freiligrath  left  the  ship,  the  flags 
were  flying  from  stem  to  stern,  and  he  had  to  pass 
between  the  crew  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and  rigged 
out  in  their  best  clothes,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a 
king  in  other  ways  than  in  verse.  This  was  one  of 
the  brightest  days  in  the  life  of  a  German  poet. 


PRAXITELES  AND  PURYNE. 

A  thousand  silent  years  ago, 

The  starlight  faint  and  pale 
Was  drawing  on  the  sunset  glow 

Its  soft  and  .shadowy  veil ; 

When  from  his  work  the  Sculptor  stayed 

His  hand,  and  turned  to  one 
Who  stood  beside  him,  half  in  shade, 

Said,  with  a  sigh, 41  'T  is  done." 

"  Phryne,  thy  human  lips  shall  pale, 

Thy  rounded  limbs  decay. 
Nor  love  nor  prayers  can  aught  avail 

To  bid  thy  beauty  stay ; 

"  But  there  thy  smile  for  centuries 

On  marble  lips  shall  live,  — 
For  Art  can  grant  what  Love  denies 

And  fix  the  fugitive. 

"  Sad  thought !  nor  age  nor  death  shall  fade 

The  youth  of  this  cold  bust ; 
When  the  quick  brain  and  hand  that  made, 

And  thou  and  I,  are  dust ! 

"  When  all  our  hopes  and  fears  arc  dead, 

And  both  our  hearts  are  cold, 
And  Love  is  like  a  tunc  that 's  played, 

And  Life  a  tale  that  *s  told, 

"  This  counterfeit  of  senseless  stone, 
That  no  sweet  blush  can  warm, 

The  same  enchanting  look  shall  own, 
The  same  enchanting  form. 

**  And  there  npon  that  silent  face 

Shall  unborn  ages  see 
Perennial  youth,  perennial  grace, 

And  sealed  serenity. 

"  And  strangers,  when  we  sleep  in  peace, 

Shall  say,  not  quite  unmoved, 
So  smiled  upon  Praxiteles 

The  Phryne  whom  he  loved." 

W.  W.  Stoiiy. 
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THE  FEAST  OF  ROSES. 


"  Crop  the  pay  rose'*  vermeil  bloom, 
Aoil  waft  iu  apod*,  ft  sweet  perfume, 
In  lucerne  to  the  tale*.''  Ouiltii. 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  have  ever  adorned  the 
face  of  the  earth  none  has  furnished  to  the  poet 
more  delicate  similes  than  the  Rose.  The  poet  in  re- 
turn has  supplied  the  romance  of  its  birth.  Sir  John 
Maundeville  gives  one  legend  of  Christian  origin; 
the  Mahometans  have  another.  Writing  of  Bethle- 
hem, Sir  John  records  that  a  fair  maiden  was  blamed 
with  wrong,  and  slandered,  and  was  condemned  to 
be  burnt  at  that  place,  and  as  the  fire  began  to 
burn  about  her,  she  made  her  prayers,  that  as  truly  as 
she  was  not  guilty  it  might  be  made  known  to  all 
men ;  and  that  thereafter  she  entered  into  the  fire, 
and  immediately  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the 
fagot*  that  were  burning  became  red  rose-bushes, 
and  those  that  were  not  kindled  became  white 
rose-bushes,  full  of  roses.  And  these  were  the  first 
rose-trees  and  roses,  both  white  and  red,  that  ever 
any  man  saw.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  reported 
that  the  Turk  can  by  no  means  endure  to  see  the 
leaves  of  roses  fall  to" the  ground,  because  that'  some 
of  them  have  dreamed  that  the  first  or  most  ancient 
row;  did  spring  of  the  blood  of  Venus ;  and  others 
of  the  Mahometans  say  that  it  sprang  of  the  sweat 
of  Mahomet.  If  we  arc  to  believe  the  said  poets, 
this  flower  is  beloved  of  the  gods  as  well  as  men, 
lor  Cupid  was  by  them  adorned  with  a  wreath  of 
roses. 


"The  rrar  Is  the  honor  fttkt  hcaotle  of  ) 

The  ruae  U  the  care  ami  the  lore  of  the  rpring, 
Tbe  rune  it  the  pleasure  of  th'  'ramily  powrca, 

The  boy  of  falre  Venus,  Cjthera't  darling, 
Doth  wrap  hlf  head  round  with  garlaniU  of  rose. 
When  to  the  dauooua  of  the  Grace*  he  goe».n 

Ajucmox. 

Whether  the  roses  of  Abraham  were  believed  by 
the  Ghebers  to  be  the  first  that  bad  bloomed  on 
earth,  or  not,  the  romance  deserves  remembrance 
in  company  with  those  we  have  already  narrated. 
"  The  Ghebers  believe,"  says  Tavcrnier,  "  that  when 
Abraham,  their  great  prophet,  was  thrown  into  the 
fire,  by  order  of  Nimrod,  the  Hame  turned  instantly 
into  a  bed  of  roses,  where  the  child  sweetly  reposed." 
This  legend  is  alluded  to  in  Lalla  Rookh  by  the 
lines, — 


fc= 


Old  Gerarde,  in  bis  Herbal,  apologizes  for  the 
company  in  which  be  placed  such  an  august  flower 
as  the  Rose,  in  his  own  quaint  style.  "The  plant 
of  roses,  though  it  be  a  shrub  full  of  prickles,  yet  it 


had  boene  more  fit  and  convenient  to  have  placed 
it  with  the  most  glorious  flowers  of  the  worlde,  than 
to  insert  the  same  among  base  and  thorny  shrubs ; 
for  the  Rose  doth  deserve  the  chicfest  and  most 
principal  place  among  all  (lowers  whatsoever,  being 
not  only  esteemed  for  his  Imautie,  verttics,  and  his 
fragrant  and  odoriferous  smell,  but  also  because  it  is 
the  honor  and  ornament  of  our  English  scepter,  as 
by  the  conjunction  appeereth  in  the  uniting  of  those 
two  most  royal  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York." 

The  Oriental  poets  especially  gave  the  preference 
to  the  Rose  above  all  other  flowers.  The  two  great- 
est of  the  Persian  poets,  Hafiz  and  Sadi,  filled  their 
writings  with  the  odor  of  roses,  — 

•H»fU  lore*,  like  Phllom-I, 
With  the  darling  rose  to  dwell." 

Sadi  was  the  author  of  Gtilistan,  which  means 
"garden  of  roses";  for  "gul"  is,  in  more  than  one 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  the  name  of  the  Rose. 
The  following  is  the  motive  which  the  author  assigns 
for  having  written  this  poem :  "  On  the  first  day 
of  the  month  of  May  I  resolved  with  a  friend  to 
pass  the  night  in  my  garden.  The  ground  was 
enamelled  with  flowers,  the  sky  was  lighted  with 
brilliant  stars ;  the  nightingale  sang  its  sweetest 
melodies,  perched  on  the  highest  branches ;  the  dew- 
drops  hung  on  the  rose,  like  tears  on  the  check  of  an 
angry  beauty;  the  parterre  was  covered  with  hya- 
cinths of  a  thousand  hues,  among  which  meandered 
a  limpid  stream.  When  morning  came,  my  friend 
gathered  roses,  basilisks,  and  hyacinths,  and  placed 
them  in  tbe  folds  of  his  garments ;  but  I  said  to  him, 
*  Throw  these  away,  for  I  am  going  to  compost*  a 
Gulistan  (Garden  of  Roses)  which  will  last  for  eter- 
nitv,  whilst  your  flowers  will  live  but  a  day.' " 

Roses  were  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Herodotus  writes  of  roses  in  tbe  garden 
of  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius,  in  Phrygia,  that  had 
sixty  leaves,  which  grew  of  themselves,  and  had  a 
more  agreeable  fragrance  than  all  the  rest.  The 
Romans  employed  them  at  their  feasts.  Lucullus 
expended  fabulous  sums  in  order  to  be  able  to  have 
them  at  all  seasons.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic 
people  used  not  to  be  satisfied  unless  their  cups  of 
Falernian  wine  were  swimming  with  roses. 

"  The  Spartan  soldiers,  after  the  battle  of  Cirra, 
were  so  fastidious  as  to  refuse  to  drink  any  wine 
that  was  not  perfumed  with  roses.  At  the  Regatta 
of  Baia>,  tbe  whole  surface  of  the  Lucrinc  Sea  used 
to  be  strewn  with  this  flower.  In  some  of  his  ban- 
quctings,  Nero  caused  showers  of  the  row;  to  be 
rained  down  upon  his  guests  from  an  aperture  in  the 
ceiling.  Heliogabalus  carried  this  to  such  an  insane 
length  as  to  cause  the  suffocation  of  several  of  his 
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guests,  who  could  not  extricate  themselves  from  the 
heaps  of  (lowers.  The  Sybarites  used  to  sleep  upon 
beds  that  were  stulled  with  rose-leaves.  The  tyrant 
DionysitMi  had  couches  staffed  with  rones,  oh  which 
he  lounged  at  his  revels.  Veres  would  travel  in  a 
litter,  reclining  on  a  mattress  stuffed  with  roses.  He 
wore,  moreover,  a  garland  of  roses  on  his  head,  and 
another  round  his  neck.  Over  the  litter  a  thin  net 
was  drawn,  with  rose-leaves  intertwined,  whose  fra- 
grance he  thus  leisurely  inhaled.  It  was  a  favorite 
luxury  of  Autiochus  to  sleep,  even  in  winter,  in  a 
tent  of  gold  and  silk,  and  upon  a  bed  of  roses. 
Cleopatra,  in  the  entertainment  «he  gave  in  honor 
of  Antony,  spent  an  immense  sum  in  roses,"  with 
which  she  covered  the  floor  of  her  bamme  ting-room 
to  the  depth  of  an  ell. 

When  Nero  honored  the  house  of  a  Roman  noble 
with  his  presence  at  dinner,  there  was  something 
more  than  flowers ;  the  host  was  put  to  an  enor- 
mous expense  by  having  his  fountains  flinging  up 
row-water.  While  the  jeta  were  pouring  out  the 
tragrant  liquid,  white  rose-leaves  were  on  the  ground, 
in  the  cushions  on  which  the  guests  lay,  hanging  in 
garlands  on  their  brows,  and  in  wreaths  around  their 
necks,  the  coulenr  de  rose  pervaded  the  dinner  itself, 
and  a  rose  pudding  challenged  the  appetites  of  the 
guests.  To  encourage  digestion  there  was  rose 
wine,  which  Hcliogabalus  was  not  only  simple 
enough  to  drink,  but  extravagant  enough  to  bathe 
in.  lie  went  even  further,  by  having  the  public 
swimming-baths  tilled  with  wine  of  roses  and  ab- 
sinthe. After  breathing,  wearing,  eating,  drinking, 
lying  on,  walking  over,  and  sleeping  upon  roses,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  unhappy  ancient  grew  sick. 
11m  medical  man  gave  him  immediately  a  rose 
draught:  whatever  he  ailed  the  rose  was  made  in 
.some  fashion  to  enter  into  the  remedy  for  his  recov- 
ery. If  the  patient  died,  as  be  naturally  would, 
then  of  him,  more  than  of  any  other,  it  might  be 
truly  said,  he 

u  Wed  of  a  m*?,  In  aromatic  pain." 

In  almost  all  Oriental  poetry  and  romance  the 
Bulbul,  or  nightingale,  as  it  is  erroneously  called,  is 
associated  with  the  rose.  44  You  may  place  a  hun- 
dred handful*  of  tragrant  herbs  and  (lowers  tafbre 
the  nightingale,  yet  he  wishes  not  in  hi.*  constant 
heart  for  more  than  the  sweet  breath  of  his  beloved 
rose  " ;  or,  as  Moore  has  expressed  the  same  senti- 
ment, — 

'•Though  rich  the  »pot 
With  every  Mower  thl»  earth  has  (rot. 
Wlwt  if  it  to  the  nightingale 

If  tuvre  iim  lisiriiug  Tlmu  it  not  ?  " 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  same  belief  by  Lord 
Byron,  in  his  Bride  of  Abydos,  wherein  Zuleika 
plucks  a  rose  and  oilers  it  to  Selitu,  seated  at  his 
feet,  pleading  through  the  simile  of  the  nightingale's 
love  on  behalf  of  her  own, — 

••  This  rnsi-  tn  calm  my  brother**  care*, 

It  say'i  t  >  night  he  win  prolong 
F«<r  S.Urn*<  r  .ir  h'u  sweetest  song  : 
And  tb/Hiffh  his  note  (s  somewhat  ml, 
lie  HI  try  fur  oace  a  strain  more  gUd, 
With  mmoc  faint  hope  his  altered  lay 
>i  ly  sinj  thvse  gloomy  thoughts  away." 

And  also  in  The  Giaour,  the  opening  description 
coutains  a  no  less  happy  allusion  to  the  rose  as  the 
"  sultana  of  the  nightingale,"  and  to  the  nightingale 
as  "  the  Bulbul  of  a  thousand  tales,"  — 

'  For  there  —  the  Rom  o'er  crag  or  vale. 
ihox 


we  heart  l  on  hlrb 


i  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale  ; 
llis  queen,  the  nrdrn  (foern.  Ills 
(.'uhent  by  winds,  ubcbitleil  by  snows, 
By  every  breexe  and  season  Vk'tt, 
Far  from  the  wfcitrrs  of  the  west, 
Returns  the  sweets  by  nature  jriven 
In  softer  Incense  back  to  heaven. 
And  grateful  yield*  that  ^militiy  sky 
Her  fairest  hue  ami  fragrant  si  ah." 

So  intimate  are  the  bonds  of  attachment  between 
the  rose  and  the  bulbul,  and  so  sensitive  is  the  former 
to  the  song  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  said  to  burst 
from  the  bud  and  open  at  the  sound. 

"  O,  sooner  shall  the  Rose  of  May 

Mistake  her  own  sweet  nightingale, 
And  to  some  meaner  minstrel's  lay 
Open  her  bosom's  glowing  veil," 

than  that  we  should  longer  continue  to  chant  the 
praises  of  both,  or  lull  our  readers  to  sleep  over  the 
song  of  the  one  or  the  sweet  odor  of  the  other. 

The  very  common  expression,  "  under  the  rose," 
has  been  referred  to  two  or  three  sources.  Haydn, 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Dates,  says :  44  The  rose,  a  sym- 
bol of  silence,  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  4  under  the 
rose,'  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Pope's  presenting 
concentrated  roses,  which  were  placed  over  confes- 
sionals to  denote  secrecy."  Whilst  others  contend 
that  the  old  Greek  custom  of  suspending  a  rose  over 
the  guest-table  was  employed  as  an  emblem  that  the 
conversation  should  not  be  repeated  elsewhere. 
Whichever  was  the  true  origin,  whether  Christian 
or  Pagan,  it  is  evident  that  both  regarded  the  rose 
as  an  emblem  of  secrecy ;  and  in  the  same  sense,  but 
less  studiously  followed,  we  are  supposed  to  regard 
the  same  flower,  whenever  we  pick  up  a  stray  scrap 
of  scandal,  "under  the  rose. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  association  of  this  flower 
with  the  names  of  persons,  places,  and  things.  It 
has  been  said  that  Syria  derived  its  name  from  Suri, 
a  beautiful  and  delicate  species  of  rose,  whence  came 
44  Suristan,"  the  land  of  roses. 

"  Now  upon  Syria's  land  of  roses 
Softly  the  light  of  eve  repose*." 

Beside  a  goodly  number  of  such  more  evident  com- 
pounds as  Rosenthal,  Rosenberg,  Rosenau,  &c.f  to 
bay  nothing  of  the  beautiful  visions  of  feminine 
humanity  which  have  blessed  the  day-dreams  of 
prosaic  man,  bearing  for  themselves  the  fragrant 
appellations,  not  merely  of  the  Rose  of  Arragon  or 
the  Rose  of  Castile,  but  the  less  assuming  Rose,  Rosa, 
Rosiua,  or  Rosalind.  Ill-natured  old  bachelors  and 
gouty  sexagenarians  may  mutter  incoherently  about 
"  thorns "  and  briers,"  but  we  will  not  listen  to 
them,  we  will  not  believe  them,  — 

44  We  have  a  vision  of  our  own. 
And  why  should  wc  undo  it ?  " 

Cultivated  Roses  are  supposed  to  have  been  first 
planted  in  thus  country  in  A.  D.  1522.  The  damask 
rose  (/?o«i  damascena)  being  introduced  from  the 
south  of  France  some  time  prior  to  A.  D.  1573. 
The  Province  rose  (Rom  provinciatis),  from. Italy, 
before  A.  D.  1596.  The  moss  rose  not  much  earlier 
than  A.  D.  1724,  and  the  China  rose  perhaps  about 
A.  I).  1787.  Besides  these  we  have,  and  l^ad  Ion 
before  thfv*  dates,  wild  roses,  less  l>eautiful 
fragrant,  out  eoually  deserving  of  a  remembrance 
at  a  44  Feast  of  Roses.'* 

How  are  we  to  enumerate  the  species  of  Rosa 
which  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  since  so 
much  dejttnds  on  the  limitation  of  the  word 
"  species,"  upon  which  point  botanists  are  not 
agreed.  If  we  take  the  last  edition  of  Sowerby's 
"Botany,"  we  find  that  the  first  place  is  given  "to 
sixteen/which  are  by  many  authorities  accepted  as 
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good  species.  These  are  again  subdivided  by 
others,  for,  trader  the  name  of  the  Dog-rose,  twenty- 
one  forms  are  named  and  characterized  as  species, 
so  that  there  are  to  be  found  men  of  strong  faith 
who  can  believe  that  in  the  British  Islands  we 
possess  forty  distinct  species  of  native  roses.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bentham  limits  the  number  to 
Jive.  It  matters  bat  little  to  us  for  our  present 
purpose  whether  there  arc  forty  species  or  only  five. 
We  believe  in  the  Doc-rose,  the  Burnet-roee,  *nd 
the  sweetbrier;  and  if  there  were  no  others,  we 
should  still  delight  in  the  fragrance  of  the  Eglantine, 
and  have  faith  in  the  roses  of  England  as  long  as  a 
rose  could  be  found  to  entwine  with  the  thistle  and 
shamrock,  and  never  quarrel,  whether  it  be  known 
to  science  as  Roaa  camnoy  or  Rosa  veriieiiiacanlha, 
or  Rosa  platypkylla. 

A  wild  rose-tree  (Roxa  canina)  grows  in  the 
crypt  of  the  cathedral  of  Hildesheim,  which  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  thousnnd  years  old. 
\ -j ron  ^ \ w\i\\)\ It  flt^&(^-$  s>l)s%^f  firotu  jft^*^tii*^k£^^  in fOFiHA 
tion  which  lie  obtained,  the  age  of  the  main  stem 
did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  years.  This  is, 
however,  a  respectable  antiquity,  and  be  adds  that 
a  legend  connects  this  rose  with  a  vow  of  the  first 
founder  of  the  cathedral,  Louis  the  Pious,  and  a 
document  of  the  eleventh  century  says,  that  when 
liishoo,  Ileziio  rebuilt  the  cathedral,  which  had 
been  burnt  down,  he  enclosed  the  roots  of  the  rose- 
tree  within  a  vault  still  remaining,  raised  on  the 
latter  the  walls  of  the  crypt,  which  was  re-conse- 
crated in  1061,  and  spread  the  branches  of  the 
rose-tree  over  its  sides.  The  stem,  still  living,  is 
nearly  twenty-seven  feet  in  height,  and  only  two 
inches  thick,  and  spreads  across  a  width  of  thirty- 
two  feet  over  the  outer  wall  of  the  eastern  crypt. 
It  is  undoubtedly  of  very  considerable  antiquity, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  renown  it  has  so  long 
enjoyed  throughout  Germany. 

The  Abbe  Berleze  gives  an  account  of  a  rose- 
tree  which  he  saw  flourishing  at  Caserta,  near 
Naples,  in  1819,  and  which  had  been  planted  near  a 
poplar  sixty  feet  high,  and  bad  clambered  up  to  the 
tojnnost  branches  of  its  companion  tree. 

The  giant  of  all  the  roses  is  said  to  have 
Nourished  some  few  years  since  at  Toulon,  with  a 
stem  two  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  when  in  full  bloom  bears 
the  enormous  quantity  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  thou- 
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does  not  fall  to  the  ground  till  chilled  by  the  cold 
of  November. 

And  who  has  not  beard  of  the  Otto  or  Uttur*  of 
Rose  ?  This  valuable  and  delicious  perfume  is  ad- 
mired both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  The 
"  Utturs  "  of  India  and  Persia  are  highly  esteemed 
both  in  the  broker's  sale-room  and  the  lady's 
boudoir.    And  not  to  possess  a  soul  for  Otto  of 


1  not  to  possess 
Rose  is  equivalent  to  vulgarity,  or  worse.  Let  any 
rash  mortal  confess  that  be  does  n't  care  for  "  straw 
berries  and  cream"  or  "otto  of  roses,"  the  tummuin 
bonum  of  two  of  the  senses,  and  he  will  at  once  be 
regarded  as  "  out  of  his  senses "  altogether.  And 
there  is  also  that  delicate  luxury  of  the  East  called 
'*  Bose-water,"  so  refreshing  in  sultry  weather, 
that  one  cannot  wonder  that  it  is  almost  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  with  the  Hindoo.  Avicenna,  an 
Arabian  physician  of  the  tenth  century,  is  said  to 


,  t'ttur. 


>  i  Ihe  but,  pvrhap*, 


have  invented  the  method  of  extracting  and  pre- 
serving the  odor  of  flowers,  and  to  him  the  merit 
of  distilling  the  first  rose-water  is  attributed  by 
those  matter-of-fact  men  who  seek  for  causes  m  the 
regions  of  science  rather  than  in  the  realms  of 
mystery  and  romance. 

Around  one  station  in  India,  that  of  Ghazeepore, 
in  Bengal,  there  are  about  150  acres  of  ground  laid 
out  in  small  detached  fields  as  rose-gardens.  These 
gardens  are  let  out  for  about  three  pounds  sterling 
per  thousand  rose-trees  for  the  season,  and  the  cost 
of  cultivation  is  about  another  sovereign.  The 
value  of  the  roses  yielded  should  be  nearlv  double 
this  sum,  or  from  six  to  eight  pouuds.  The  culti- 
vators seldom  distil  their  own  flowers,  but  dispose  of 
them  to  contractors.  From  the  beginning  orMarch 
to  the  end  of  April  is  the  great  rose  harvest. 
Early  in  the  morning  men,  women,  and  children 
swarm  about  the  rose-trees  like  a  colony  of  bees, 
plucking  the  flowers,  and  carrving  them  in  bags  to 
the  contractors.  The  "still'"  is  of  the  simplest 
and  rudest  construction ;  it*  '  ler  will  hold  from 
eight  to  twelve  gallons;  intu  mis  are  cast  from 
12,000  to  16,000  roses,  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
quarts  of  water  are  added,  and  the  result  will  be 
about  one  quart  of  rose-water  from  each  thousand 
of  roses.  After  distillation  the  rose-water  is  placed 
in  a  glass  carboy  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several 
days  to  ripen,  or  mix  well  the  floating  attar  with 
the  water.  The  value  of  one  stitl  of  rose-water  is 
about  2-1 .«.  to  30s.  on  the  spot.  This  is  for  the  pure 
unadulterated  rose-water.  Adulteration  is  duly 
appreciated  and  resorted  to  in  the  East,  and  neither 
rose-water  nor  attar  of  roses  are  exceptions.  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  either  of  them  pure.  The  great 
medium  of  adulteration  is  oil  of  sandal-wood,  and 
the  native  does  not  appear  to  trouble  much  whether 
he  gets  the  odor  of  the  rose  or  the  sandal.  At 


the 


commencement  of  the  rose  season,  people 
arrive  from  all  parts  at  Ghazeepore  to  purchase 
their  rose-water,  and  large  quantities  are  prepared 
and  sold.  The  value  of  the  roses  sold  in  this 
district  for  the  manufacture  of  rose-water  has  been 
estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20,000  rupees  a  year,  or 
1,600/.  to  2.000/.,  and  the  value  of  the  rose-water 
made  therefrom  is  about  double  this  sum. 

We  had*  almost  forgotten  the  most  valuable  pro- 
duct, but  the  M attar"  must  share  a  little  of  oar 
attention;  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as 
tedious,  a  brief  notice  oMiow  it  is  obtained. 

The  origin  of  this  delicious  perfume  is  thus  chron- 
icled in  the  romantic  stories  of  the  East :  Noorjehan 
Begum,  the  favorite  wife  of  Jehan-Geer,  was  once 
walking  in  her  garden,  through  which  ran  a  canal 
of  rose-water,  when  she  remarked  some  oily  particles 
floating  on  the  surface.  These  were  collected,  and 
their  aroma  found  to  be  so  delicious,  that  means 
were  devised  to  produce  the  precious  essence  in  a 
regular  way.* 

The  rose>  are  distilled  iust  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  rose-water,  and  the  product,  which  is  indeed 
"  rose-water,"  is  transferred  to  a  large  metal  basin, 
and  tied  over  with  wet  muslin  to  keep  out  the  in- 
sects. This  vessel  is  let  down  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground  about  two  feet  deep,  and  allowed  to  stand 
quiet  all  night.  The  attar  is  always  made  early  in 
the  season  when  the  nights  are  cool".  In  the  morn- 
ing a  little  film  of  attar  has  risen  to  the  surface  of 
the  rose-water.  This  is  skimmed  off  with  a  feather, 
and  placed  in  a  bottle.  When  obtained  only  three 
or  lour  days  it  is  of  a  pale  greenish  hue,  but  in  a  few 
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weeks'  time  it  subsides  into  a  pale  yellow  color.  It 
requires  the  produce  of  1,000  rose-trees  to  obtain  a 
tolah,  or  180  grains  of  attar.  The  attar  obtained  in 
the  Indian  bazaars  is  always  adulterated,  as  not  even 
the  richest  native  will  give  the  price,  for  pure  attar, 
which  is  only  sold  to  Europeans.  The  price  ranges 
between  £5  and  £10  per  tolah,  or,  according  to  our 
English  weights  and  measures,  from  £13  to  $25  per 
ounce.  So  that  a  vial  of  the  best  Indian  attar  of 
roses,  the  size  of  that  which  contains  a  "  black 
draught,"  would  be  worth  nearly  £50. 

Attar  of  roses  made  in  Cashmere  is  considered 
superior  to  any  other,  a  circumstance  not  surprising, 
as,  according  to  Hugi-1,  the  flower  is  here  produced 
of  surpassing  fragrance  as  well  as  beauty  :  — 

«•  Who  has  not  h<nrd  of  the  rule  of  Cashmere, 
With  it*  mu  the  brightest  Hurt  earth  cm  gave  ?  " 

A  large  quantity  of  rose-water,  twice  distilled,  is 
placed  over  night  in  a  running  stream,  ami  in  the 
morning  the  oil  is  lbund  floating  on  the  surface,  and 
is  carefully  skimmed  off  with  a  leaf  of  the  sword-lily. 
When  cool  it  is  greenish,  and  nearly  solid.  Be- 
tween 500  and  COO  pound*  of  roses  only  produce 
one  ounce  of  attar. 

Extensive  rose-farms  exist  also  in  Turkey,  at 
Adrianople,  Broussa,  and  Ushak.  The  cultivators 
are  chiefly  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  low  coun- 
tries of  the  Balkan.  In  gr>od  seasons  75,000  ounces 
are  said  to  be  produced  in  this  district,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  2.000  flowers  are  required  to  produce 
one  drachm  of  attar. 

In  the  Orient  the  '•  Atar-gul,"  or  essential  oil  of 
roses  is  used  as  a  perfume,  and  rose-water  is  sprin- 
kled about  from  vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose 
over  the  guests  and  apartments,  often  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  Europeans,  when  their  first  greeting 
chances  to  be,  as  it  often  is,  a  shower  of  rose-water 
"  squirted"  in  their  lace.". 

"  She  matched  the  urn  wherein  wag  mixed 
The  Pendan  AUrpul'*  |»erfurac, 
And  sprinkled  all  It*  <»l  r»  o'er 
The  pictured  roof  and  Loiirble  floor  ; 
TW  drops  that  thr>  J«li  hU  glittering  vest 
Tlie  playful  jrlrl'*  nj.perd  addressed 
Unheeded  o'er  bis  bosom  tlew. 
As  if  Uuil  breast  were  marble  too." 

We  are  told  that  after  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople the  church  of  St.  Sophia  (or  Con*tantine) 
prior  to  its  conversion  into  a  mosque  was  washed 
throughout  with  rose-water;  that  SaJadin  would  not 
enter  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  1 1 88 
until  it  bad  been  purified  by  similar  ablutions  of  the 
same  odoriferous  fluid ;  that  the  Moslems  employ  it 
universally  ia  the  dedication  of  their  temples,  and 
that  even  voung  French  nobles  were  formerly  bap- 
tized in  "  Eau  de  Rose,"  or,  — 

"  Their  earliest  sniff 
Of  this  world  was  a  whiff 

Of  the  genuine  Oct  )  of  Kose* :  " 

During  the  whole  season  in  which  the  roses  are  in 
bloom,  tlie  inhabitant*  of  Cashmere  are  said  to  hold 
the  "  Feast  of  Roses."  Why  should  we  attempt  to 
draw  the  veil  which  conceals  the  mysteries  of  this 
long  festival,  of  the  sad  or  happy  hearts  upon  which 
the  sun  rises  and  sets  in  the  vale  of  Cashmere :  of 
the  moonlight  meetings  in  the  alcoves  of  roses;  and 
of  the  consummation  attained  by  the  "  maid  of  Cash- 
men?,"  when  at  the  close  of  this  glad  season  all 
doubts  and  fears  shall  have  vanished  like  the  morn- 
ing dew  from  the  petals  of  the  rose. 

"  And  happier  oow  f..r  all  her  sighs, 
As  on  Ida  arm  her  head  reposes, 
She  whi«|*rs  him,  with  laughing  eyes, 
*  Remember,  love,  the  Pc**t  of  V.<*»h  '. ' " 


GOOD  MORROW,  MY  PRETTY  MAID." 

Once  upon  a  time,  on  a  summer  morning,  three 
regiments  of  soldiers  marched  through  an  old  burgh 
town,  known  to  its  inhabitant*  as  emphatically  "  the 
town,"  —  one  of  those  towns,  like  bluo-whitc  oysters 
hanging  from  brown  and  green  sea-weed,  which 
fringe  the  coast  of  the  frith,  known  in  its  young 
dap  as  Scotland  Water.  The  town  was  not  dilapi- 
dated then.  It  was  the  resort  of  skippers  gently 
born,  who  did  a  little  in  the  privateering  business, 
and  left  their  mark  in  the  shape  of  two-storied, 
wind-swept,  sea-washed  houses,  with  back  doors  and 
main  doors,  —  a  coping  above  the  last,  and  a  square 
stone  above  the  coping,  bearing  an  anchor  or  a  coat 
of  arms,  or  two  pairs  of  initials,  —  those  of  husband 
and  wife,  —  united  in  stone  if  disunited  in  flesh. 

The  town  had  its  population,  but  what  the  sol- 
diers saw  of  them  consisted  solely  of  women,  unless 
children,  dogs,  bens,  and  ducks  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Not  women  in  their  normal  state  either, 
running  out,  fine  or  slatternly,  rejoicing  in  the  sight 
of  the  ml  coats,  blessing  the  bonnic  faces  of  the 
Southern  ;  but  lowering  women,  scowling  and  scold- 
ing, and  where  they  could  not  scowl  and  scold,  sore- 
hearted  and  wet-eyed.  When  they  held  up  their 
children,  it  was  not  to  laugh  and  crow  to  the  stran- 
gers, but  to  threaten  them :  "  Look  at  them,  hairn ; 
ken  them  again ;  and  if  your  father  falls,  laddie, 
grow  a  man  and  be  their  deaths."  The  old  skipper 
town,  hating  the  Union,  and  loving^  its  former  priv- 
ileges in  malt  and  salt  and  trade  with  Holland,  was 
Jacobite  to  the  heart's  core,  and  these  were  soldiers 
of  Cumberland,  whom  Englishmen  called  Bluff 
Bill,  and  Scotchmen,  the  Butcher.  The  townsmen 
were  away  with  the  Jacobite  leaders ;  the  women 
were  left  behind  to  witness  the  desolation  and  deg- 
radation of  the  town  as  the  Hanoverian  troops 
crossed  the  ferry,  quartered  themselves  on  their  ene- 
mies, or  marched  in  pursuit  of  '*  Charlie  and  his 
men,"  to  wait  for  news  of  encounters  and  engage- 
ments, to  sigh  for  the  return  of  their  men  folk.  And 
the  echo  of  the  women's  sighs  soughs  still  on  the 
bleak  Scotch  breezes,  among  the  swaying  thistles 
and  nodding  bluebells  in  snatches  of  old  songs: 
"  O !  send  Lewie  Gordon  hame  " ;  "  A'  would  oe 
right  again,  gin  Jamie  were  come  back." 

A  strange,  deserted,  sad,  sullen  world  these  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  grooms  passed  through 
in  the  hostile  districts,  like  crossing  Styx,  and  wan- 
dering among  the  shades  of  the  dead,  as  to  the  Hes- 
sians the  Northern  pass  appeared  the  mouth  of  hell ; 
but  they  were  mostly  practical  men,  thinking  of  the 
glories  of  Bath  in  the  season,  or  the  comforts  of 
country-houses,  of  shot  and  shoulder-belts,  of  boots 
and  tops  and  aching  limbs  within  them,  of  grudged 
nights'  quarters  and  "  sweer  "  kail  and  porridge,  or, 
if  their  imaginations  were  given  to  excursions,  of 
hillside  ambushes  and  the  slogan  of  Highland  sav- 
age!*. 

The  bitter  jibes  and  muttered  curses  of  the  women 
fell  on  the  soldiers  like  small  stones  on  coats  of  mail ; 
they  were  not  worth  resenting,  so  long  as  a  war  of 
words  was  all  which  the  viragos  ventured  to  wage. 
Yet  were  they  strong  women  these  Scotch  wenches, 
—  some  of  them  the  terror  of  the  yellow  harvest- 
field  in  their  snoods  or  curches,  or  the  randy  fish- 
wives of  the  white  sandy  shore.  Most  of  them  had 
drunk  in  Scripture  with  their  Scotch  blood  and  their 
mothers'  milk,  and  were  well  read  iu  the  stories  of 
Jael  and  Sisera,  and  the  mother  of  Israel  who  threw 
down  a  piece  of  a  millstone  on  the  head  of  syVbiin- 
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elech,  the  son  of  Jerubbaal ;  and  the  red  coats  had 
need  to  march  warily  through  the  steep  narrow 
streets  of  the  town. 

A  few  of  the  spectators  were  of  higher  rank  and 
gentler  breeding,  but  not  of  opposite  faith ;  these 
were  at  the  windows,  expressing  their  wrath  by 
silent,  stately  scorn.  One  young  woman  of  this 
class  filled  a  narrow  window  with  ner  hoop  and  her 
ruffles ;  while  at  the  other  window  of  the  same  tall, 
gray  house,  women  and  children,  ladies  and  servant*, 
clustered  and  hung  by  each  other  like  frightened 
pigeons  or  sheep ;  but  the  girl  set  herself  forth  alone 
as  a  mark  for  the  carbines  should  there  be  skirmish- 
ing in  the  streets,  or  volleys  of  insolent  triumph,  in 
voluntary  testimony,  knitting  her  smooth  brow  and 
setting  her  white  teeth,  to  her  hatred  of  the  Whigs. 
She  had  thrown  the  window  up  and  leant  on  the 
sill,  and  there  framed  by  the  window-frame  in  a  set- 
ting of  diamonds,  the  small  window-panes  glistening 
and  sparkling  behind  ber  head,  she  was  a  conspicu- 
ous object  and  a  striking  contrast  to  the  general 
forlornness  and  disarray,  —  the  studied  neglect  and 
squalor.  Not  that  it  was  a  propitious  face,  for  not 
a  face  there  gloomed  more  determinedly;  but  it  was 
the  gloom  of  a  summer  shower  shrined  in  a  rain- 
bow ;  the  pout  of  a  girl,  and  a  lovelv  girl,  —  a  rustic 
beauty  growing  up  spontaneously  like  the  convol- 
vulus on  the  sea  braes,  with  the  same  wonderful 
combination  of  delicacy  and  wilduess.  A  throat 
like  a  swan's,  a  head  like  a  fawn's,  eyes  like  the  shy, 
beautiful  eyes  of  a  game  bird,  and  a  mouth  that 
spoke  frank,  rash,  froward  words  of  love  and  hate; 
a  delightful,  bold,  fearless,  trusting,  tempting  child's 
mouth,  which,  even  as  she  bridled  and  trowned, 
burst  apart,  and  showed  the  glistening  teeth  in  their 
half  appreciation  and  whole  marvel  at  a  grand 
spectacle,  a  rare  show  in  the  town.  The  entire 
figure  was  in  holiday  array,  as  Montrose  dressed  for 
his  execution,  in  silk  gown,  worked  apron,  and  gold 
chain  with  keys  dangling  at  the  side,  lace  stomacher, 
and  little  lace  cap  laid  fiat,  like  the  cap  of  the 
Christ-Church  boys,  on  the  top  of  the  overflowing, 
crisp,  girlish,  dark  hair. 

A  young  officer  with  a  light  step,  a  roving  glance, 
and  a  gay,  thoughtless  heart,  looked  up  and  caught 
sight  of  the  peerless  picture,  the  one  pleasant  pic- 
ture which  the  town  presented.  u  Good  morrow, 
my  pretty  maid ;  will  you  go  with  me  ?  "  he  called 
out  of  the  undisciplined  ranks,  giving  a  scrape  and 
a  swagger. 

The  blood  rushed  like  fire  over  the  beautiful 
young  face ;  but  as  the  other  women  Bcreamed  and 
fell  back,  she  stretched  farther  forward,  and  facing 
the  bold  man,  she  drew  her  two  arched  brows  into 
one  straight  black  line,  pressed  her  red  lips  together, 
and  uttered  the  bare  monosyllable  "No,"  with  an 
energetic  rudeness  that  caused  a  hoarse  laugh  to  rise 
and  ring  among  the  old  rough  John  Bull  soldiers. 

The  young  otlhrer  was  a  man  of  rank  (as  they 
say),  and  would  linger  and  parley  at  will,  though 
he  kept  his  comrades  waiting.  •*  And  why  not  ?  " 
be  demanded  in  explanation.  "  Because  you  arc 
no  an  honest  man,"  asserted  the  daring,  confiding 
red  lips,  the  wild  eyes  looking  without  winking  at 
bis  dangling  sword  and  silver-mounted  pistols,  the 
white  throat  swelling  with  fondness  and  fidelity  to 
his  foe;  while  a  murmur  and  rustle  of  fear,  an  "  O, 
Mause.  tak'  tent  and  dinna  brag  the  sodger,"  shook, 
like  the  wind  among  the  slim  willows  and  the  birches, 
the  group  at  her  side. 

The  officer  reddened  a  shade  in  approach  to  the 
hue  "  angry  and  brave  "  of  his  coat,  but  be  put  the 


best  face  he  could  on  the  sharp  retort.  "  How  do 
you  know  that,  my  pretty  maid  V  "  he  went  on.  in 
mock  defiance. 

"  By  the  color  of  your  coat,"  she  answered  shortly, 
44  no  honest  man  wears  siccan  a  coat  on  his  back,"— 
and  she  shut  the  window  with  a  bang  and  ran  from 
it  in  sudden  panic,  as  the  commanding  officer  behind 
cried  "  Forward ! "  and  the  loiterers  advanced  in 
double-nuick  time.  Not  before  Captain  Bernard,  of 
Bernard's  Court,  in  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  hailed 
a  passer-by  :  "  Who  was  that  lass  that  answered 
from  the  window?"  (lie  had  learnt  the  term,  like 
the  poor  gallant  Frenchified  lad  who,  with  the  two 
words  *•  bonnie  lass,"  won  the  woman's  heart  of 
Scotland.) 

44  Lass  1 "  grumbled  the  pawky  gangrel,  41  she 's 
nane  of  a  lass ;  she 's  the  young  feddy  of  Legs-my- 
lea,"  (ScoNick  for  Kcclesia  Maria,  Church  lands 
rechristened  at  the  Keformation.)  44  Mistress  Mause 
Mailin  of  Watergate  that  was ;  the  Laird  of  Lega- 
my-lea  wedded  her  and  brought  her  home  a  month 
syne ;  for  him,  you  can  specr  word  at  her  if  ye  want 
him,  for  he 's  gane  like  the  lave  of  the  men  to  the 
coals,  or  the  j>eats,  or  the  hay,  or  — aweel,  the  deil 
and  their  wives  ken  whar." 

It  happened  that  Captain  Bernard  was  left,  much 
against  his  will,  to  hold  the  town  with  two  scores  of 
his  men ;  and  before  night  the  news  was  brought 
him  that  the  Laird  of  Legs-my-lea  had  been  in  a 
tussle  with  the  loyal  militia  of  a  landward  town,  at 
some  miles'  distance,  had  been  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  had  trailed  himself  home  like  a  wounded 
dog,  and  was  lying  hid  in  his  house  in  the  town  at 
that  very  moment.  44  Legs-my-lea!"  cried  the  cap- 
tain ;  44  by  George,  that 's  the  husband  of  the  saucy 
jade  who  spurned  me  1 " 

The  Laird  of  Legs-my-lea's  house  in  the  town 
was  scant  of  room.  People  did  not  want  either 
space  or  privacy  in  those  days,  but  did  the  most  ex- 
citing deeds,  elbowing  each  other,  in  the  centre  of 
well-informed,  interested  spectators.  Then  there 
was  trouble  in  the  house,  which  makes  a  house  small- 
er. 'Last  month  a  bride  had  been  brought  home 
by  a  wildfire  of  a  laird,  who  did  not  think  4>  going 
out "  and  risking  his  head  was  sufficient  business  on 
bis  hands,  but  must  marry  a  wife  and  risk  her  tender 
heart  into  the  bargain.  Now,  a  wounded  man  lay, 
boots  and  all,  on  the  top  of  the  quilt  which  Mause 
had  patched,  in  the  box-bed,  that  was  not  yet  dis- 
carded from  its  position  as  a  convenient  article  of 
furniture  in  a  private  sitting-room.  It  was  highly 
convenient  for  Magnus  the  laird,  —  the  comely,  de- 
spotic, generous  young  giant,  who  was  not  so  much 
injured  that  be  could  not  raise  himself  on  his  elbow, 
see  what  was  going  on  in  domestic  economy,  and 
put  in  hiB  word  when  affairs  went  against  his  will, 
and  in  the  fever  and  irritation  of  his  wound  he  put 
in  his  word  perpetually.  It  was  horribly  inconvenient 
for  Mause,  —  the  lady,  the  laird's  mother  and  her  sis- 
ter, and  the  lady's  mother  and  her  sister,  —  all  of 
whom  had  taken  refuge  in  the  one  house  of'  Legs-my- 
lea  for  comfort  and  company  to  each  other,  deserted 
as  they  were  by  their  natural  rulers  and  protectors. 

The  women  had  business  of  their  own,  to  which 
they  did  not  want  the  man.  over  whose  unexpected 
return  they  had  laughed  and  cried  three  hours 
before,  to  be  a  witness.  Manse  was  fretted  in  the 
nursing  of  her  husband  by  the  interference  of  $o 
many  other  nurses  tendering  their  advice  unasked, 
•4&S  a  right  of  kindred,  though  Magnus  turned  his 
back  upon  them  and  would  allow  no  one  to  put 
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a  finger  on  hira,  not  even  his  old  mother,  none  save 
his  seventeen  years'  old  wife  of  six  weeks. 

In  the  mean  time  these  good  people  took  their 
ease  in  the  erroneous  impression  that  Cumberland's 
soldiers  had  marched  through  the  town,  and  over 
the  hills  and  fir  away,  before  Legs-my-lea's  arrival. 
Engrossed  by  their  own  matter,  they  had  not  heard 
of  Captain  Bernard  and  his  forty  men  coolly  en- 
sconced in  the  town-house. 

It  was  a  low-roofed,  white-panelled  room  in  which 
the  family  commotion  prevailed,  full  of  the  mingled 
simplicity  and  mystery  which  our  ancestors  loved. 
Unsophisticated  as  the  room  looked,  it  was  choke 
full  of  secrets.  The  box-bed  opened  like  a  cup- 
board. The  cupboard  itself  was  entered  by  a  mov- 
able panel.  Try  to  open  it  in  the  legitimate  way, 
and  a  man  would  require  an  axe  to  split  the  wood 
asunder;  but  press  a  panel  in  one  direction,  and  it 
slid  away  in  a  trice,  leaving  to  view  an  innocent 
enough  thing,  in  its  uselessness,  —  a  carved  buffet, 
whittled  into  curves  and  scallops,  not  worth  the 
manoeuvre  of  getting  at  it,  unless  that  it  bore  poor 
Mause's  blue-and-gold  starred  china,  one  cup  of 
which  was  broken  already.  (And  Mauae  could  have 
sat  down  and  cried  when  the  fracture  took  place, 
ere  she  knew  what  she  was  about,  had  not  Legs-my- 
lea  been  still  at  her  elbow  to  kiss  the  first  big  bright 
drop  away ;  and  had  she  not  promised  herself  never 
again  to  trust  the  eggshell  cups  in  clumsy  irrespon- 
sible fingers,  but  to  wash  them  night  and  morning, 
like  a  good  housewife,  with  her  own  dainty  hands, 
and  dry  them  with  her  satin  damask  napkins.)  The 
very  window  to  the  garden  was  not  a  window,  but 
a  door  —  half  glass,  half  panelled  wood  —  which 
opened  with  so  low  a  step  to  the  flower-border,  that, 
lift  the  latch,  and  wreaths  of  green  and  white  peri- 
winkle, purple  and  green  clematis,  and  single  44  red, 
red"  roses  leapt  straight  in  and  wove  a  shifting, 
fading,  exquisite  summer  carpet  on  the  coarse  home- 
spun floorcloth. 

In  this  room  the  somewhat  ominous  gathering  of 
the  couple's  families  and  friends  sat,  like  a  bench  of 
judges,  masquerading  in  damask  gowns,  pinners, 
top-knote,  and  mumbled  and  mowed  and  skirled 
their  sentences  on  the  improper  behavior  of  the  in- 
experienced heads  of  the  house  of  Legs-my-lea ; 
took  Manse  to  task  sharply,  and  spoke  out' their 
minds  indirectly  to  the  chained  at  laird. 

44  What  for  did  you  don  vour  best  silk  gown,  my 
dochter?"  insinuated  old  Lady  Legs-my-lea,  in  a 
cracked  voice,  M  that  suld  have  been*  kept  for  the 
king's  coronation  or  for  the  butter-saps  at  least" 

"  And  you  have  torn  your  negligee  that  cost  me 
ever  so  many  pun  da  Scots,  you  wastrite  bairn  " :  old 
Lady  Watergates,  thrown  so  far  off  her  guard  as  to 
confess  to  a  price,  flouted  the  youthful  matron  in 
another  quavering  pipe. 

"  All  the  town  was  there  to  see,"  plead  Manse,  in 
sensitive  vanity ;  "  was  Legs-my-lea's  wife  to  appear 
like  a  common  woman  or  like  no  wife  at  all,  but  an 
unspeered  lass  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  bauld  wife  of  two  months  —  no  out, 
that  a  strange  man  suld  mint  to  address  you,  mad- 
am," her  sister-in-law,  Mistress  Littlejohn.  whose 
husband  was  only  a  clerk,  and  who  was  in  his  own 
person  lank,  with  high  cheek-bones,  warned  Mause 
austerely. 

44  And  what  garred  ye  answer  the  man,  yon  cutty? 
He  "1  think  you  a  light  woman ;  but  you  were  aye 
a  forward  lass,  or  you  would  not  be  where  you  are  " ; 
cried  Peggy,  the  bride's  unmarried  eldest  sister,  who 
had  red  hair  and  many  freckles,  and  who  tossed  her 


uncovered  maiden  head  scornfully,  and  gulped  down 
an  indignant  sigh. 

44 1  eouldna  help  it,"  urged  Manse  irrelevantly; 
"  my  heart  just  came  into  my  mouth." 

I^egs-my-lea  lay  there  like  a  lion  that  has  been 
hit,  with  his  yellow  hair  so  tumbled  free  from  its 
powder  and  pomatum  that  it  was  living  loose  as  a 
and  brushing  Mause's  soft  cheek,  when  he 


man* 


pulled  her  down  to  him  (much  as  it  had  done  when 
she  bad  sat  at  her  wheel  during  the  long  nights  of 
the  past  stirring  winter,  and  Legs-my-lea  had  gone 
a-courting  to  Watergates),  wooed  by  the  caressing 
touch,  and  uniting,  as  amber  draws  straws,  with 
Mause's  dark  curls,  not  yet  taking  the  ait  of  the 
curch,  still  clustering  in  rich  rings  to  the  light  tie 
of  the  snood.  At  this  point  Legs-my-lea  started  np 
against  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  Mause's,  like  a 
tyrant  of  the  first  water,  and  swore  nobody  should 
44conter"  (Anglice,  contradict)  Mause  but  him,  and 
Mause  was  to  do  what  she  liked,  and  Mause's  pleas- 
ure was  his  pleasure,  and  he  would  like  to  hear  who 
would  flyte  on  Mause  after  he  said  that ;  but  44  let 
them  fly  te";  and  "Mause,  my  joe,  never  mind  the 
fules'  flytin." 

Legs-my-lea  fell  back  exhausted ;  the  familv  storm 
died  away  in  scared  silence,  till  Mause,  who  had 
listened  to  her  own  condemnation  with  dry  eyes,  and 
an  erect  little  head,  fairly  sobbed  at  his  defense. 
He  had  burst  the  bandage  on  his  wound,  and  it  was 
bleeding  afresh,  and  that  was  what  the  cruel  people 
had  made  by  their  work. 

At  that  very  moment  a  friendly  scout  rushed  in 
with  an  awful  complication  of  evil  tidings.  The 
English  were  lying  billeted  in  the  town  :  the  English 
captain  had  word  Legs-my-lea  had  come  to  be  cured 
of  his  hurt  by  the  hands  of  bis  young  wife  under 
his  own  roof-tree ;  and  the  rovstering  blade  of  a 
captain  having  swallowed  his  dinner  and  swilled  a 
bottle  of  claret  under  his  belt,  was  tramping  along 
the  streets,  breathing  fire  and  smoke,  and  bringing 
a  magistrate's  warrant  and  a  dozen  of  hia  men  at 
his  heels  to  apprehend  the  defenceless  man,  squatted 
like  a  hare  by  his  own  hearthstone. 

The  report  raised  a  frenzied  rout,  and  above  all 
sounded  the  shrill  accents  of  Magnus's  mother. 
44  You  see  what  you  have  done,  Mause ;  you  have 
slain  your  ain  gude  man  and  my  dear  bairn  by  your 
glaikct  pride  and  fule's  passion." 

And  Mause's  despairing  protest.  — 44  Mother,  I 
would  dec  for  him ;  I  will  dee  for  him." 

And  Magnus's  tender  reassurance, — 44  Never  heed 
my  mother,  Mause ;  never  heed  man  or  woman  of 
them ;  and  you,  mother,  be  silent,  I  command  you. 
I  tell  you,  my  sweetheart,  you  have  not  harmed  a 
hair  of  my  head." 

No  time  was  to"be  lost.  After  a  short  consultation, 
Magnus  was  hurried,  against  the  grain,  through  the 
glass  door  to  try  for  an  escape  by  the  garden ;  while 
young  Mause,  as  his  wife  and  representative,  stayed 
behind,  stiff  with  horror,  yet  straining  all  her  powers 
of  body  and  mind  to  meet  the  dreaded  visitor. 

Mause  was  one  of  those  girls  ever  put  forward  by 
nature  and  fortune.  The  youngest  of  her  family, 
she  was  courted  and  wedded  the  first.  She  was  the 
head  of  Legs-my-lea's  household.  —  over  mother  and 
maids  and  all.  She  was  the  woman  who  was 
challenged  by,  and  who  answered  the  challenge  of 
Cumberland's  wild  officer.  She  was  the  wife  left 
to  keep  the  house,  vindicate  the  honor,  and  cover 
the  escape  of  her  husband.  When  the  quaking  old 
mothers  and  wailing  sisters  shrank  in  their  love  into 
corners  out  of  sight,  this  girl  of 
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forward.  She  bad  not  yot  attained  her  lull  growth ; 
her  endurance  was  only  for  a  time  ;  her  constancy 
failed  after  a  struggle  ;  but  of  her  temper,  tried  and 
matured,  heroines  are  made. 

Mause  stood  in  her  brave  attire  in  the  middle  of 
the  low-roofed,  white-walled  room,  with  its  secrets, 
her  eyes  wandering  in  agony  to  the  glass  door  as 
Ciptain  Bernard 's  firm  step  Bounded  on  the  thresh- 

The  soldier  came  in  with  his  cocked  bat  under 
his  arm,  bowed  so  low  that  be  shook  the  powder 
from  bis  hair,  fixed  on  Mause  his  falcon  blue  eyes, 
as  if  he  bad  never  beheld  her  before,  and  said, 
with  covered  irony,  44  Your  worshipful  servant,  mad- 
am." 

Mause  responded  with  a  throbbing  heart,  as  if  she 
bad  never  in  her  life  set  eyes  on  Cumberland's 
officer  in  his  high  collar,  bis  still"  cravat,  with  his 
keen  eyes  and  curling  lips.  "  What  is  your  pleasure, 
sir  V  "  she  asked  rourtesying,  not  to  be  beat  in  polite 
hypocrisy,  —  so  deep  a  courtesey  that  she  concealed 
for  whole  three  seconds  the  buckles  in  her  high-heeled 
sboon,  keeping  her  untrained  eyes  on  the  floorcloth, 
that  she  might  not  be  tempted  to  look  again  at  that 
dreadful  glass  door,  before  which  the  boughs  of  the 
clematis  stirred,  though  there  wan  not  a  breath  of 
wind  in  the  sultry  summer  afternoon. 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  tell  me,  madam, 
when  you  last  saw  the  Laird  of  Legs-my-lea  V  "  in- 
quired the  Englishman,  mincingly  patting  his  cocked 
hat. 

44  Legs-my-lea  left  the  town  on  the  3d  of  July," 
said  the  girl,  with  whitening  bps,  checking  oft'  the 
number  with  her  third  finger  on  her  rosy  palm,  and 
falling  into  that  double  language  in  which  an  honest 
tongue  invariably  takes  its  first  atumbbng  step  in 
deceit. 

'•  Madam,  the  substance  of  your  communication 
is  lalsc,"  observed  Captain  Bernard,  rather  pleasant- 
ly than  otherwise,  dropping  his  bat,  drawing  out 
his  jewelled  snuff-box,  and  refreshing  himself  with 
a  pinch  of  snutf  in  the  most  elegant  manner  imagin- 

44  Sir,"  cried  the  rustic  Manse,  starting  violently, 
*'  how  dare  you  say  so  ?  " 

44 1  judge  by  the  color  of  your  sleeve,  madam. 
No  honest  woman  wears  such  a  sign  on  her  arm," 
he  replied,  with  a  sneer ;  and  he  snatched  up  one 
of  poor  Mause 's  cambric  ruffles,  on  which  was  a 
foul  stain  of  blood,  not  yet  dry,  from  I^egs-my-lea's 
sword-cut. 

Mause  gave  a  loud  dismal  shriek,  and  fell  at  the 
Hanoverian  s  Jeet,  jwaying,  "  Mercy !  mercy !  " 
clinging  "to  his  knees,  almost  dragging  him  round 
with  bis  back  to  the  glass  door,  where,  as  be  touched 
her,  she  had  seen  J^gs-my-lea's  inflamed  face  glar- 
ing through  the  panes. 

But  in  another  instant  the  glass  was  broken  with 
a  crash,  the  door  flung  open,  and  Legs-my-lea  stag- 
gered in. 

4*  1  am  your  prisoner,  captain.  Get  up  Manse, 
vou  quean,  and  do  not  beg  grace  of  any  loon. 
Hands  off  my  wife,  sir !    I  surrender." 

In  the  doting  passion  of  his  honeymoon,  Legs-my- 
lea  was  half  furious  that  Mause  should  abjectly  crave 
even  his  life  and  liberty  from  another  man.  He 
would  prefer  to  have  the  English  officer's  hand 
clapped  on  his  shoulder,  though  that  eripe  should 
lead  him  to  the  Tol  booth  and  the  dark  Tower  of  Lon- 
don with  its  purpled  block  in  the  distance,  than  that 
the  white-ringed  Augers  should  ruffle  the  plumage 
and  brush  the  bloom  from  his  darling.  Captain 


Bernard  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  his  rapid 
glance.  He  arranged  the  44  top  "  of  his  hair  fop- 
pishly ;  but  as  he  did  so  he  exposed  to  view  above 
the  jeering  lip  and  the  thin  nostril  that  quivered  ex- 
citedly, a  frank,  open  brow.  44  You  are  my  prisoner, 
Legs-my-lea,"  he  said  plainly, 44  but  it  may  be  better 
for  you  than  if  you  had  fallen  into  our  hands  later 
in  the  day,  as  you  assuredly  would  unless  you  had 
fled  forth  of  Scotland,  when  I  might  have  had  less 
power  to  protect  you.  Now,  all  that  I  insist  on  is, 
that  you  lie  still  in  your  own  house  in  the  town 
nntil  your  wounds  be  healed,  and  afterwards  that 
you  bold  yourself  bound  not  to  bear  arms  against 
King  George  for  a  year  and  a  day,  when,  as  I  think, 
there  wdl  be  no  other  prince  or  standard  left  in 
Scotland  for  you  to  fight  lor.  As  for  you,  madam," 
—  and  the  soldier  smiled  on  Mause  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  brave  man's  smile,  — 44  on  some  sunny  day 
to  come,  either  here  in  your  own  house,  or  in  my 
house  of  Bernard's  Court,  in  England,  I  trust  you 
will  take  back  your  hard  words,  and  grant  that 
there  are  honest  men  and  pitiful  men,  as  well  as 
knaves,  bullies,  and  cutthroats,  who  wear  my  uni- 
form." 

Not  on  one  sonny  day  alone,  but  on  days  of  rain 
and  frost,  at  borne  and  abroad,  Mause  admitted 
humbly,  and  thanked  God  on  her  bended  knees  for 
the  husband  of  her  youth  and  the  father  of  her 
bairns,  that  in  the  ranks  she  had  condemned  the 
wheat  grew  strong-stemmed  and  full-eared  along 
with  the  tares..  In  proof  of  the  statement  Scotch- 
men still  tell  how  James  Wolfe  raised  his  sickly, 
stern  head  and  defied  Bluff  Bill  to  the  face,  when 
he  received  the  order  to  stab  the  prisoners  and  the 
wounded  men,  lying  thick  as  herds  of  cattle  and  fall- 
en leaves  on  the  black  spring  heather  of  Drum- 
mossie  Moor.  44 1  am  a  soldier,"  answered  the  hero 
of  Quebec, 44  not  an  executioner." 


STONE  EDGE. 

CUAPTEB  XI.  —  THE  ONE-EYED  HOUSE. 

A  day  or  two  after  old  Bessie's  funeral  Roland 
returned  to  Youlcliffe.  Ho  bad  been  working  bis 
heart  out  trying  to  sound  and  set  right  that  bottom- 
less pit  (to  an  honest  man),  his  father's  affairs;  and 
he  found  on  his  return,  after  little  more  than  three 
weeks,  that  his  dear  old  friend  was  gone,  and  he  had 
not  even  been  present  to  pay  her  the  last  respect. 
He  now  felt  sure  that  his  father  had  purposely  sent 
him  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  ho  resented  doubly  the 
being  treated  as  a  child,  kept  from  home  under  false 
pretences,  taught  to  believe  that  he  was  doing  his 
father  a  service  when  be  was  only  helping  to  break 
his  own  heart.  He  was  more  angry  and  hurt  than 
Joshua  could  have  conceived  possible,  and  the  an- 
noyance did  not  go  off.  What  might  not  Cassie 
think  of  his  absence,  of  his  having  allowed  himself 
to  be  kept  away  at  such  a  time  V 

He  went  down  to  make  his  peace  with  old  Nathan, 
whom  be  found  sitting  dismally  by  the  fire,  as  he 
looked  ruefully  at  the  vacant  chair  on  the  other  side. 
He  seemed  ten  years  older. 

44  Nobody  can't  tell  how  bare  and  lonesome  it  is," 
said  he,  4*n'ow  she  be  gone.  I 've  got  a  sorrow  down 
my  backbone  wi'  thinkin'o'  her."  Then,  after  n 
long  pause :  44 1  want  Bessie,  I  want  my  wife  ! "  said 
he,  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry.  "What  iver  will  I 
do  wi'out  her ! ' 


4  You'll  mebhe  get  o'er  it,  Master  Nathan,  after 
a  bit.    She  were  a  well-livin'  'ooman,  yer  know,  and 
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for  sure  she 's  gone  to  glory,  and  all  happy  and 
comfortable  by  now,"  observed  Roland,  with  the 
best  intentions  towards  consolation. 

"  Ah,  lad,  you  see  it  ain't  you  as  have  a  lost  her, 
it 's  easy  talkin',  —  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ness, and  it 's  him  as  wears  the  shoe  a-»  is  hurted  by 
it.  It's  all  day  long  and  every  day  as  I  misses  her; 
and  then  ye  comes  and  tells  me  as  she  's  gone  to 
glory  and  all  happy  and  comfortable  up  there  i*  th' 
clouds !  I 'm  sure  she  ain't,"  said  the  old  man  with 
great  energy.  "  I  *ra  sure  as  how  she  *s  a  thinkin', 
4  What's  my  old  man  a  doin'  wi'out  me?  and  how's 
he  a  gettin'  on  all  his  lone  ? '  and  that  '11  fret  her  and 
wornt  her;  and 't  ain't  reasonable  to  tell  me  she've 
a  forgotten  a'  about  me,  as  she  were  alius  fettlin'  for 
and  bustlin'  about  and  humoring,  any  more  than  I 
has  about  her.  That 's  what  I  think,"  ended  Nathan, 
passing  the  back  of  his  bard  homy  hand  over  his  old 
wrinkled  face,  as  a  solitary  tear,  more  pathetic  than 
a  whole  bucketful  from  younger  eyes,  rolled  slowly 
down  his  cheek. 

Roland  was  silent;  and  there  are  cases  when 
silence  is  the  best  speech  and  the  truest  consolation. 
—  there  are  deeper  and  more  eloquent  expressions 
of  feeling  than  any  that  words  can  give.  Nathan 
was  soon  placated  by  it. 

44  Why  wast  thou  not  at  the  burying,  lad  ? "  he 
said  kindly,  after  a  bit.  "  My  Bessie  thowt  a  deal 
about  thee.  Tbee  should'st  ha'  made  a  shift  to  get 
back  for 't." 

44  'T  were  n't  by  my  own  will,  Master  Nathan. 
My  feyther 'd  a  sent  me  after  no  end  o'  cattle  and 
debts  and  coils  and  things  t'other  side  York ;  and  he 
somehow  kep'  it  from  me  as  he  *d  heerd  she  were  ill 
that  day  afore  I  went  away.  I  nivir  know'd  nowt 
till  I  come  home." 

"  'T  were  just  Joshuay  all  over,"  answered  the  old 
man.  "It's  a  kittle  thing  for  to  deal  wi*  such  as 
he.  I'd  a  took  it  into  my  bead  it  were  along  o' 
some  sweetheart  as  thou  'st  a  found  i'  those  parts, 
thou  wast  biding  such  a  time  away ;  thy  father  went 
on  telling  sa  mich  about  Mitchell's  daughter.  I  wish 
I'da  know'd  thou  wast  a'  right,  I 'd  a  made  more  o' 
a  struggle  for  thee  along  o'  Cassie's  portion.  I  've  a 
set  it  down  now  in  her  name.  But  I 'd  no  power 
for  to  bind  Ashford ;  and 't  will  hardly  help  thee  wi' 
him,  he  '11  be  so  cockey  now,  whativer  it  may  do  wi' 
thy  feyther.  You've  got  your  handful  with  them 
two,  Roland.  I  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  mebbe 
to  pay  the  money ;  but  I  could  n't  abide  as  anv  one 
should  say  I  kep'  what  were  n't  mine.  My  Bessie 
used  alius  for  to  say  I  took  too  much  account  o' 
what  man  could  say  o'  me.  Her  were  a  very  wise 
'ooman  were  my  Bessie,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking 
his  head  sadly;  "  much  wiser  nor  me  as  sets  up  for  it 
sa  mich." 

Roland  went  moodily  home  to  his  father's  house, 
which  stood  back  in  a  corner  of  the  irregular,  uneven 
old  market-place.  The  dwelling  part  was  over  a 
sort  of  low  stable  0|>oning  on  to  the  cattle-sheds, 
which  had  another  entrance  from  the  close  behind  : 
a  deep,  dark  stone  archway  led  into  them,  by  which 
he  could  bring  out  his  beasts  to  market  when  he 
wished.  The  three  rooms  which  the  father  and  son 
inhabited  were  only  approached  by  an  outside  stone 
stair,  making  the  house  into  a  sort  of  fortalice,  which 
no  one  could  enter  without  notice ;  and  this  suited 
Joshua.  There  was  an  unused  garret  lighted  by  a 
large  round  unglazed  lucarne  in  the  tall  gable,  which 
looked  like  a  great  hollow  eye.  Two  of  the  windows 
below  had  been  walled  up  to  save  window-tax,  as 
the  rooms  had  a  look-out  behind ;  and  altogether  the 


place  had  a  grim  closed-up  look,  and  went  by  the 
name  of  the  "one-eyed  house." 

Joshua  was  standing  npon  the  steps  as  his  son 
came  up. 

44  Well,  Nathan  have  a  kep'  the  money  for 's  life 
now,  have  n't  he  ?  "  said  he,  eagerly,  hardly  leaving 
room  for  Roland  to  pass. 

44  He  set  it  in  Cassie's  name  at  Jones's  yesterday," 
answered  his  son,  shortly,  as  he  turned  into  the 
house,  scarcely  looking  round. 

Joshua  started  with  a  long  whistle  :  it  was  so  un- 
like what  he  would  have  done  himself  that  he  could 
hardly  beheve  it  even  now,  and  went  hastily  awav. 
He  began  to  think  that  he  had  outwitted  nimseff. 
In  his  extreme  dislike  to  the  marriage  he  had  deter- 
mined in  his  own  mind  that  Nathan  would  never 
allow  the  money  to  go  away  during  his  lifetime. 
His  own  afTairs  had  reached  such  a  pass  that  he 
would  willingly  have  obtained  such  a  sum  as  Cassie's 
dower  even  at  the  sacri6ce  of  his  own  ill-will  and 
temper,  and  now  he  had  himself  put  his  son  out  of 
the  way  of  securing  it !  Moreover,  he  disliked  the 
sort  of  armed  peace  of  their  intercourse :  it  de- 
ranged his  selfishness,  if  not  his  heart,  —  it  made  the 
house  gloomy  and  uncomfortable,  and  be  did  not 
like  being  uncomfortable. 

Having  smoked  the  pipe  of  reflection  in  the  little 
public  he  returned  to  the  kitchen  about  an  hour 
afterwards.  Roland  had  fetched  in  water  and  coal?, 
and  done  the  various  little  household  "jobs"  as 
usual;  for  since  his  wife's  death  his  father  had  re- 
sisted the  entrance  of  any  other  woman  inside  his 
doors.  44  We  do  a  deal  better  by  ourselves,"  be  al- 
ways said  whenever  the  subject  came  up ;  "I  dunno 
want  any  woman  to  come  potterin'  and  dawdlin* 
and  gossipin'  about  Roland 's  very  handy."  And 
he  did  not  spare  his  son. 

He  bad  soon  finished  his  work  out  of  doors ;  there 
were  but  few  cattle  now  in  the  sheds  to  look  after. 
Some  rude  sort  of  cookery  for  his  father's  supper 
was  going  on,  and  be  sat  moodily  over  a  pretence  of 
fire,  considering  his  woes.  Even  if  Joshua  gave 
his  consent,  Ashford,  now  that  his  daughter  was  an 
heiress,  was-  less  likely  to  allow  the  marriage  than 
before  in  her  poverty.  Chewing  the  cud  of  his  bit- 
ter thoughts,  and  ingeniously  tormenting  binwlf 
with  all  the  possible  chances  against  his  love,  he  sat 
with  his  bead  in  his  hand,  thinking  sadly  of  his 
mother,  of  whom  he  had  been  extremely  fond. 
44  She  would  n't  ha'  let  feyther  serve  me  so,"  he  said 
to  himself.  The  poor  woman  had  led  a  sad  time  of 
it  with  her  husband ;  she  was  a  44  strivin'  pious 
'ooman,"  and  a  most  tender  mother  to  her  only 
child,  and  as  long  as  her  life  lasted  Joshua  had  been 
kept  somewhat  more  straight,  but  she  had  been  dead 
three  years,  and  Roland  knew  that  the  downward 
course  was  becoming  faster.  His  father's  affairs  be- 
gan to  weigh  very  heavily  on  his  mind.  Until  the 
journey  to  York  he  had  been  kept  almost  entirely 
in  the  dark  concerning  them,  but  he  could  tell  now 
how  serious  they  were  becoming.  There  was  par- 
ticularly a  tangled  skein  concerning  Jack  man  the 
horsedealer,  which  he  could  not  unravel.  Debts, 
bargains,  44  set-offs,"  and  loans  were  all  mixed  to- 
gether in  Joshua's  version  of  the  affair  in  inextricable 
confusion.  He  had  vainly  tried  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  the  fellow,  and  remembered  par- 
ticularly the  unpleasant  look  on  his  face  as  he  said, 
— 44  You  may  tell  your  father  as  I  shall  come  over 
soon  for  a  settlement" 

44  See  thee,  lad,"  said  his  father,  coming  up  behind 
him  suddenly  and  taking  him  gently  by  the  shoulder. 
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44  Fair  play 's  a  jewel,  —  gin'  thy  mind  is  so  set  upo' 
this  lass,  if  you  choose  to  go  in  for  her  and  ma*  her 
lend  me  thisiuoney  her  aunt  left  ber  gin  yer  married, 
I 'm  game,  —  tho'  it 's  a  poor  creetur's  daughter  to 
wed  wi'.  Sammy  Eliot's  been  here  again  outrageous 
for 's  brass,  and  I  dunna  know  where  to  turn  for 
some." 

'•  What,  refuse  Cassie  when  she 'd  naught,  and  offer 
for  her  fleece  like  as  if  she  were  a  sheep ! "  said  Ro- 
land, fiercely,  in  a  tone  which  he  had  never  used  to 
his  father  before.    "  I 'm  none  so  base  t " 

"  Well,  ye  may  please  yerscn,  it 's  your  matter 
more  nor  mine.  The  business  and  a'  will  fall  through 
au  this  goes  on ;  but  I 'm  getting  an  old  man,  so 
p'raps  it  dunno  sinnify.  Why,  I'd  wed  wi'  the 
Devfl's  daughter  if  so  be  she 'd  money,  and  bide  wi' 
the  old  folks  an  I  were  you,  Roland,  and  wanted 
brass  as  we  do  now!"  said  his  father,  with  a  grin. 
And  then  a  little  sorry  to  have  shown  his  'cards  so 
plainly,  he  went  on,  14  And  ye  was  so  sore  set  upo' 
the  lass  a  while  back,  and  thought  no  end  o'  her  for 
a'  the  fine  things  under  the  sun  when  I  were  f  other 
way,  and  now  when  I  'm  come  over,  ye  're  so  contrairy, 
like  a  woman  as  doesna  know  her  own  mind ! " 

He  went  out  of  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  let  the 
temptation  work.  It  is  a  very  good  phut  to  treat 
conscientious  scruples  as  if  they  were  mere  murks 
of  weakness  and  indecision ;  few  can  help  being  in- 
fluenced more  or  less  by  the  look  which  their  deeds 
bear  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

CHAPTER  XII.  —  THE  DRflD*9  STOKES. 

For  a  few  days  Roland  was  firm  against  the  idea; 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  he  heard  that  Ger- 
man had  been  inquiring  for  him.  He  dared  not  go 
up  to  Stoue  Edge  with  his  bad  conscience  about  him, 
poor  fellow.  41  She  *n  a  rich  'ooman  now,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  but  he  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
lighting  a  Gre  pn  the  rock.  Who  knows  whether 
she  might  n't  look  out  ?  "  The  first  time  nothing 
came  of  it,  no  one  had  seen  his  sign ;  the  next  night 
the  wind  blew  out  his  fire ;  but  the  third  time  Ger- 
man, as  he  drove  the  cows  home,  saw  the  little  pale 
blue  column  rising  in  the  still  evening  air,  and  went 
and  fetched  his  sister  and  lit  the  return  fire.  The 
original  signal  was  suddenly  trampled  out,  and  Ger- 
man, as  he  watched  tf,  pointed  this  out,  and  said, 
with  some  compunction  for  his  doubts  as  to  Roland's 
good  faith,  44  lie  sees  ourn,  lass ;  I  should  n't  wonder 
if  he  '11  be  here  afore  long." 

Restless  and  uneasy,  she  hurried  down  to  the 
house  again  to  tell  Lydia. 

"  Sit  thee  down,  dear  child.  Evan  if  he  be  com- 
ing, he  canna  be  up  at  the  Stones  for  this  hour  welly 
an  he  bad  wings." 

"  Dunna  stop  me,  dear,  I  canna  bide  still ;  let  me 
o  up  there  and  wait  a  bit ;  't  will  do  me  good  even 
e  dunna  come.  I  feel  as  if  the  room  were  stiflin' 
o'  me."  Lydia  said  no  more,  but  followed  her  up  to 
the  summit. 

It  was  not  often  that  the  winds  were  still  on  that 
exposed  point,  but  this  evening  there  was  hardly  a 
breath  stirring,  as  the  shadows  gradually  sank  over 
the  magnificent  view  at  their  feet.  Folds  of  hill, 
deep  clefts  in  the  rock,  open  dales  with  the  blue 
river  tracing  out  its  own  course,  and  catching  golden 
reflections  on  its  windings  here  and  there ;  beyond 
all,  the  purple  moors,  which  stretched  without  a 
break,  it  was  said,  right  on  over  the  border. 

At  the  foot  of  the  great  dark  stones  which  had 
seen  such  strange  Bights  in  their  youth,  grim,  gray, 


and  terrible  in  themselves  und  their  recollections,  sat 
the  two  women,  in  perfect  silence.  Cassie  had 
clasped  her  arms  round  her  knees  and  laid  her  head 
upon  them,  till  Lydia,  in  the  dumb  pain  of  seeing 
such  self-concentration,  lifted  it  up  without  speaking, 
and  laid  her  own  head  there.  The  movement  broke 
the  spell  of  silent  grief,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Suppose  it  should  be  as  father  and  they  all  says  ?  " 
she  sobbed.  "  One  'ud  think  if  he  M  cared  he  might 
ha'  come  back  frae  York  or  sent  a'  that  time  I  were 
wi'  aunt  Bessie ;  he  mun  ha'  knowed  I  should  be 
there." 

Lydia  soothed  and  petted  her.  "  I  *m  hoping  as 
be  '11  soon  t>e  here,  my  darlin',  and  once  ye  can  see 
intil  each  other's  eyes  mebbe  all  will  be  plain."  And 
then  in  terror  lest  old  Ashford  should  miss  them 
from  their  work  and  come  out  after  them,  she  whis- 
pered, u  I  '11  send  German  to  thee,"  and  went  off  in 
haste. 

The  shadows  fell  darker  and  darker  as  the  after- 
glow departed,  but  a  great  bank  of  magnificent 
fleecy  clouds,  heaped  in  masses  many  thousand  feet 
high,  and  tinged  with  gorgeous  sunset  hues,  moved 
in  stately  procession  across  the  valley.  The  sun  set, 
the  earth  grew  dim,  but  their  lofty  eminences  caught 
the  rays  long  after  the  world  was  in  shadow,  till  at 
last  their  splendid  tints  died  away  into  a  hectic  pale- 
ness like  that  of  Mont  Blanc  himself  when  left  by  the 
sun's  light. 

It  was  so  striking  that  Cassandra's  attention  was 
diverted,  and  she  watched  the  death-like  change  as 
a  sort  of  omen  with  a  deep«igh,  when  behind  her  she 
heard  a  motion  and  turned  suddenly,  for  44  the 
Stones  "  had  a  bad  name  as  an  eerie  place,  though 
she  was  fearless  of  such  things  at  that  moment.  It 
was  only  Roland,  out  of  breath  with  bis  rush  up  the 
hill. 

She  Bprang  up  and  he  seized  both  her  hands,  but 
somehow  the  thought  of  the  mean  bargain  he  was 
sent  there  to  drive,  threw  a  constraint  over  his  man- 
ner which  Cassandra  saw  immediately  and  felt 
keenly. 

44 1  wanted  to  see  yer  —  to  tell  yer  "  —  she  began, 
constrainedly  too.  44  Have  yer  heard,  Roland,"  she 
added,  more  naturally. 44  that  my  uncle  have  a  paid 
me  the  sixty-eight  pounds  V  and  I  wanted  to  say  that 
th'  ould  squire  will  ha'  his  back  rents,  and  so  feyther 


quire 

mun  take  it  to  pay  him  wi'.  You  know  it  were  my 
mother's  by  right,  and  so  he  ought  to  ha'  bad  it  be- 
fore," she  repeated  mechanically.  44  But  he  'II  gie 
his  consent,  happen  you  '11  take  me  without  it,"  said 
the  poor  girl  with  a  tearful  smile. 

41  O,  Cassie  t  and  my  father 's  sent  me  up  to  say  I 
may  marry  thee  an  thou  'It  lend  him  the  money ! " 
groaned  Roland,  leaving  hold  of  her  hands. 

The  poison  of  mistrust  had  entered  into  poor  Cas- 
sie's  soul,  and  she  shivered  within  herself:  44 1  mun 
let  my  own  father  hae  what  I  hae  got,"  she  said  aloud 
gravely. 

Nature  had  endowed  Cassandra  with  a  most  im- 
perial presence  not  at  all  matching  the  tender  heart 
within,  and  as  she  turned  away  with  her  majestic 
manner,  repeating,  44 There's  no  one  else  has  a 
right  to 't,"  poor  Roland's  soul  sank  within  him.  He 
had  no  courage  to  explain  that  he  knew  he  could 
not  and  ought  not  to  leave  his  father.  It  was  not 
so  much  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Joshua  to 
get  on  at  all  without  some  one  he  could  rely  on  to 
look  after  his  affairs,  and  attend  to  the  cattle  and 
horses  as  they  were  bought  and  sold,  but  that  deep 
in  his  heart  was  the  conviction  that  the  love  of  his 
son  was  the  only  tender  point  in  the  unscrupulous 
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Joshua's  character,  and  that  it  kept  him  from  some 
evil  things.  Yet  such  a  house  could  only  be  bear- 
able to  Cassie  if  she  came  with  his  father's  full  con- 
sent ;  he  could  not  even  think  otherwise  of  asking 
her  to  live  with  them.  All  this  trembled  on  his  lips, 
but  found  no  expression ;  it  sounded  to  him  too  bald 
and  cold  to  put  into  words,  to  sacrifice  her  thus,  as 
it  were,  to  one  so  little  worthy;  and  poor  Cassie, 
after  waiting  a  moment  for  him  to  say  more,  for  the 
word  that  she  had  predetermined  must  vindicate  him 
from  her  father's  taunt,  turned  away  with  the  out- 
ward self-control  which  her  life  of  trial  had  taught  her. 

**  Ye  'r  not  goin'  to  leave  me  so,"  said  poor  Koland 
passionately.  She  turned  irresolutely  for  a  moment, 
and  he  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  hands, 
her  shoulders,  everything  but  her  lips,  fervently ;  but 
she  drew  herself  away,  when  still  he  Baid  no  more, 
and  moved  quietly  toward*  German,  who  was  stand- 
ing waiting  for  her  by  the  rude  stone-wall  which 
fenced  in  the  wild  bit  of  moorland  where  stood  the 
Druid's  temple,  and  went  off  silently  into  the  gray 
evening. 

"  She  have  n't  even  looked  round,"  said  the  poor 
fellow,  flinging  his  arms  over  his  head  and  turning 
headlong  down  the  steep  hillside. 

Cassandra  went  straight  into  the  bouse  with  a 
fixed  expression  in  ber  face  which  frightened  Lydia's 
anxious  heart ;  but  words  there  were  none,  and  she 
seemed  glad  to  occupy  herself  by  obeying  her  father's 
impatient  demands  for  bread  and  cheese  and  beer. 
Only  once,  as  she  and  Lyddy  met  in  the  dark  pas- 
sage that  led  to  the  kitchen,  she  whispered  in  answer 
to  a  loving  pressure  of  ber  hand,  — 

"  His  father  sent  him  to  chaffer  for  the  money  hia- 
sen." 

"Notfbrhi«cn,*» 

Lydia's  incredulous  tone  was  balm  to  the  poor 
girl's  heart.  Later,  when  each  had  retired  to  rest 
and  all  the  house  was  still,  Lydia  crept  quietly  to 
the  upper  chamber  where  Cassie  abode.  She  had 
thrown  herself,  half  kneeling  half  sitting,  on  a  low 
box  at  the  foot  of  her  little  bed,  her  face  hidden  on 
her  outstretched  arms.  Lydia  knelt  down  by  her  in 
silence  and  put  her  arms  round  her  waist 

"  And  that  he  should  ha'  cared  for  me  only  so  long 
as  he  hoped  I 'd  brass  to  gie  him,"  she  said,  with  a 
quivering  sob. 

"  I  dunnot  blieve  it,"  said  Lyddy. 

"  Then  why  did  n't  he  sav  be 'd  marr'  me,  pounds 
or  no  pounds  V  "  said  poor  Cassie,  anxious  to  be  con- 
tradicted. 

"  Dear  heart,  1  were  n't  there,  1  canna  speak  to 
it.  Mebbe  he  canna  manage  other  wi*  that  old 
rogue  his  father.  But  he 'd  surely  not  ha'  come 
nigh  thee  now  an  it  wcrena  false  about  the  Mitchell 
lass,  —  and  we  wunna  give  up  one  as  has  a  been  good 
and  true  till  now  and  we  ha'  more  knowledge  nor 
this.  And  now  get  to  bod,  my  darlin'.  I  munna 
ha*  thee  sick."  And  before  she  left  her  she  had  seen 
her  laid  in  her  little  white  nest. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  night  Lydia  rose  gently 
and  went  to  see  how  her  child  fared.'  Her  tall  white 
figure  looked  so  spirit-like,  in  the  light  which  the  late 
moon  poured  through  the  low  window,  that  Cassie 
gave  a  little  cry  as  she  entered. 

"  O,  Lyddy  dear,  I'd  a  been  prayin*  so  hard  that 
God  A'mighty  would  make  all  straight  and  bring  us 
thegether  agin,  that  I'm  sure  it'll  come  to  pass;  it 
seemed  to  me  as  though  I'd  wrestled  and  won,  and 
then  I  thought  thee  wast  the  angel  happen  come  to 
tell  me  so.  Dost  thou  not  think  we  get  what  we 
pray  for  with  all  our  hearts  ?  " 


Lydia's  mild  eyes  were  clouded,  and  as  Cassie 
urged  her  again  she  answered.  "  Yes,  I  believe  that 
(Jod  gives  his  blessing  on  all  earnest  prayer.  Sleep, 
dearie,  —  take  thy  rest  now." 

The  next  day  Cassandra  was  apparently  cheerful 
and  relieved ;  she  went  about  in  the  triumph  of  ber 
belief:  but  the  day  after  her  spirit  flagged  again, 
and  a  restless  depression  came  over  her  which  struck 
deep  into  Lydia's  heart  In. the  afternoon,  as  she  sat 
before  the  never-ending  heap  of  mending  which  she 
generally  took  on  herself,  —  as  Cassie  "never  could 
abide  "  sitting  still,  —  the  poor  girl  went  in  and  out 
in  a  sort  of  aimless  tidying  of  what  was  already 
spotless  neatness,  as  if  she  could  only  keep  ber 
mind  quiet  by  perpetual  motion  of  her  limbs.  At 
last  she  came  and  leant  over  the  back  of  Lydia's 
chair,  so  that  she  might  not  see  the  working  of  her 
face.  * 

"  Lyddy,  you  blieve  in  prayer?" 

u  Yes,  dearie,  or  I  should  lay  me  down  and  die.*' 

"  Nay,  I  donna  mean  that  I  mean  as  how  if  we 
pray  fervently  we  git  what  we  ask,"  she  repeated 
anxiously. 

"  Dear  lass,  t'  other  night  when  thee  spoke  on  %  my 
thoughts  was  like  this  skein, — tangled,  and  I  couldna 
speak  what  was  in  my  heart  I  think  it 's  o'  this 
wise,  but  we  're  poor  creeturs  to  understan'  Him  as 
the  heavens  cannot  contain.  Mebbe  thou  didst  na 
heed  last  Sabbath  i'  tb'  churchyard,  Farmer  Jones, 
as  is  new  churchwarden,  said  as  how  he 'd  put  up 
parson  to  hae  a  prayer  for  fine  weather,  —  for,  says 
he,  *  Mv  sister  throwed  it  at  me  as  they  was  a  pray- 
in*  for  it  at  Hassop,  and  I  don't  see  but  how  we 've  as 
good  a  right  as  they  has  to  a  prayer.'  And  young 
Eliott  he  uns  and  says,  '  O,  they  're  prayin'  at 
Hassop  for  fine  weather,  be  they?  that's  because 
their  hay 's  down.  1  was  wi'  my  uncle  at  Toad-i'- 
th'-Holc  last  Sabbath,  —  't  ain't  a  mile  offt'  other  side 
the  road,  —  and  they  was  a  prayin'  for  rain,  cos 
theirn  *s  up,  and  they  're  such  farmers  for  turmite. 
I  low's  God  A'mighty  to  serve  'em  both,  I  wonder ; 
rain  one  sido  road,  shine  t'other?*  And  I  thought 
to  myself  that  even  He 'd  be  rare  put  about  to  do 
this  and  not  do  it  i'  th*  same  place  as 't  were.  And 
that  it  were  more  like  as  how  He 'd  just  gie  um  what 
was  right  for  um,  wi'out  mindin'  what  they  axed ; 
that  what  they  had  to  pray  for  was  to  be  content 
either  way.  Seems  to  me  wik  my  own  baby  I  *d  ha' 
gi'en  him  what  was  right  wi'out  waiting  to  be  axed, 
and  if  he  prayed  and  cried  ever  so  I  would  n't  gie 
him  what  were  wrong  for  him,  and  that  he  ought  to 
trust  me  to  do  right  by  him.  Dear  heart,  doivt  He 
know  much  better  nor  we  what  we  want  ?  4  His 
will,  not  mine,'  said  even  the  greatest.  Suppose  He 
gied  thee  what  thee  wanted  because  thee  axed, 
thou  'st  be  'sponsible  as  it  were,  not  He.  Would 
thou  dare  to  take  thy  will  so  ?  " 

Cassie  was  silent 

"  I 've  tried  it,  my  dearie,  and  found  what  stubble 
before  w^jnd  'twere.  I  prayed  God  for  another 
child, —  0  Cassie,  how  I  prayed,  and  the  more  I 
prayed  the  more  miserable  I  grew ;  and  one  morn- 
ing before  light  as  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  wrestled  like 
Jacob,  I  saw  the  words,  *  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee,'  writ  up  as  in  fire  i*  th'  air  (they'd  been  i'  th' 
chapter  I'd  read  last  thing  at  night,  but  I  didna 
mark  them),  and  I  knew  my  prayer  were  answered ; 
but 't  were  by  the  resting  of  mv  longing  heart,  the 
bendin'  o'  my  will  to  His,  not  His  to  mine." 

Cassandra  looked  down  on  the  pale  upturned  face 
and  knew  that  these  were  no  words,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  one  purified  by  fire  of  affliction ;  the  face 
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was  rapt  like  a  saint's.  "  But  then  I  'ni  so  much 
older  than  thee,"  she  added,  with  a  Bad  smile. 

And  Cassie  seized  her  in  one  of  her  impulsive, 

rssionate  embraces,  and  went  off  without  a  word, 
was  difficult  indeed  to  believe  that  there  was  only 
three  years'  difference  between  the  two:  the  one  with 
all  the  overflowing  life,  the  impulse,  and  rich  hopes 
and  imaginations  of  youth ;  the  other  with  every  wish 
and  thought  chastened  by  sorrow  and  under  strict 
control.  But  the  greatest  contrasts  often  make  the 
strictest  friendships,  so  long  as  one  is  as  it  were  the 
complement  of  the  other. 

Cassie  was  quieter  and  better  next  day,  and  went 
about  her  cheese-making,  —  no  doubt  cheese  is  a 
great  help  when  one  is  crossed  in  love.  It  is  much 
more  so,  for  instance,  than  lounging  in  an  arm-chair 
with  some  ugly  worsted-work,  and  then  taking  "  an 
airing"  in  a  carriage;  but  still,  though  this  was  a 
consolation  in  which  old  Ashford  was  not  likely  to 
stint  her,  the  breaking  of  her  love  fell  heavy  on  poor 
Cassie's  bright  and  sunny  nature.  In  youth  one 
thinks  that  no  such  misfortune  has  ever  happened 
to  any  other  human  being  before,  and  it  therefore 
seems  strange  to  be  marked  out  for  peculiar  suffer- 
ing. Later  in  life  one  realizes  the  woes  of  others  in 
a  wider  range  of  sympathy,  and  the  personal  grief, 
though  no  less  painful,  seems  less  bitter  as  a  drop  in 
the  vast  ocean  of  man's  suffering.  She  wandered 
often  up  to  the  great  grave  old  stones,  as  if  she  could 
collect  there  the  lost  pieces  of  her  broken  happiness. 
The  wind  was  sharp  and  the  cold  nipping,  as  the 
winter  drew  on,  but  she  seemed  to  find  a  sort  of 
comfort  there. 


chapter  xnr.  —  market-day  at  toulcliffe. 

Old  Nathan  was  so  indignant  when  he  heard  what 
Cassiu  had  done  that  be  sent  her  word  by  Nanny 
that  he  would  not  let  her  come  near  hi*  house.  "  She 
shouldna  ha'  had  the  money  to  waste  un  so,  an  I 
could  stop  it,"  said  he.  "What's  the  use  o'  thrift 
I 'd  like  to  know  ?  And  to  ha'  a*  them  good  pounds 
as  me  and  Bessie  have  a  spared  these  long  years  just 
flung  away  like  as  if  they  was  dirt,  along  o'  Ashibrd's 
muddlin'  ways,  it  s  enough  to  make  one  mad.  They 
might  all  one  hae  been  throwed  into  the  biury-hole 
for  a'  the  good  tbey  '11  do  him  too.  A  fool  and  bis 
money 's  soon  parted." 

Indeed  the  universal  disapprobation  was  so  great, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  poor  girl  had  committed  some 
great  fault  in  giving  up  every  halfpenny  she  had  in 
the  world  and  her  hones  of  happiness  with  it ;  and 
Ash  ford  was  more  intolerably  cross  even  than  usual, 
when  she  came  down  with  bim  to  sign  the  paper 
necessary  for  her  father  to  get  the  money.  Bnt 
gratitude  is  a  capricious  product,  which  must  not  be 
overladen,  or,  like  the  camel,  it  will  refuse  to  move 
at  all  If  you  give  up  your  life  or  your  fortune,  ten 
to  one  the  burden  is  too  heavy,  and  its  reply  is  jwor 
and  grudging,  while  a  handful  of  flowers  or  a  bunch 
of  grapes  will  produce  an  extravagant  amount  of 
thankfulness.  Wordsworth  indeed  declares  that 
"  the  gratitude  of  man  has  oftener  left  bim  mourn- 
ing "  than  its  reverse.  But  people  are  grateful  in 
proportion  to  the  pleasure  they  receive ;  not  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  gift  or  the  sacrifice  to  the 
giver.  It  U  as  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  world :  mis- 
take, failure  are  punished  quite  irrespective  of  "  good 
intentions."  The  universe  has  no  time  for  good  in- 
tentions. 

So  though  poor  Cassie  was  giving  up  her  all,  old 
Ashford  knew  that  it  was  pouring  water  into  a  sieve, 


and  did  not  feel  iu  the  least  grateful.  Only  in  her 
case  she  did  it  with  her  eyes  open,  quite  simply,  as 
the  only  thing  possible,  and  expected  neither  grati- 
tude for  herself  nor  much  good  for  him. 

Her  father  had  taken  her  down  to  Youlcliffe  on  a 
pillion  behind  him.  "  That 's  how  yer  mother  used 
to  go  afore  ye,"  said  the  old  man.  He  was  not  quite 
sure  himself,  however,  whether  this  mode  of  progres- 
sion was  in  order  to  do  her  honor,  or  to  insure  her 
safe  return  with  any  dangerous  meetings.  Let  him 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  The  old  mare  ob- 
jected, however,  so  much  to  the  double  burden,  and 
went  so  slowly,  that  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
beginning  of  the  lone  moor  it  fell  dark.  "  Ye  mun 
walk,  Cass,  while  I  lead  the  mare,"  said  Ashford. 
As  she  stumbled  along  the  deep  ruts  of  the  track 
across  the  dark  and  desolate  moor,  she  saw  the  little 
glimmer,  like  a  glow-worm,  of  the  candle  which 
Lydia  had  set  high  up  in  the  front  window  of  the  old 
hall  to  help  to  guide  them  on  their  road  home.  It 
shone  steadily,  though  faintly,  on  their  dreary  way. 

"  There  ain't  as  much  hope  in  my  love  as  *ud  malic 
the  light  of  yon  candle,"  said  the  poor  girl  to  herself; 
"  but  it  ain't  quite  dead  either.  IIow  far  it  do  shine, 
for  sure,"  she  added  gratefully  for  the  omen. 

Then;  was  no  communication  whatever  with  Youl- 
cliffe possible  lor  either  Cassie  or  German  during 
the  next  two  or  three  months.  Ashford's  rheuma- 
tism was  better,  and  he  insisted  on  going  himself 
whenever  there  was  anything  necessary  to  be  done 
there. 

The  time  for  paying  his  rent  came  on  only  too 
quickly  for  the  old  farmer.  It  always  took  place  just 
after  market-day,  for  the  convenience  of  many  of  the 
squire's  tenants,  and  German  drove  down  some  sheep 
and  a  calf  to  Youlcliffe  early  in  the  morning,  the 
sale  of  which  was  to  make  up  the  rent  along  with 
poor  Cassie's  money. 

It  was  a  stormy  black  day,  with  gusts  of  sleet  and 
drizzle  at  intervals  which  promised  to  become  worse, 
—  cold,  dark,  and  disagreeable  ta  was  Aalifords  tem- 
per that  morning.  He  rode  down  himself,  and 
sent  his  son  home  as  soon  as  the  cattle  were  safe  in 
the  market. 

Everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  with  him :  when 
he  went  up  to  receive  the  money  belonging  to  Cassie, 
the  lawyer  through  whose  hands  it  passed  greeted 
bim  with,  '•  So  you  're  taking  your  daughter's  portion 
I  hear  V  "  As  be  caine  out  of  the  door,  thrusting  the 
notes  into  his  pocket  and  swearing  terribly,  he  almost 
ran  against  the  hated  Joshua, — who,  however,  turned 
quickly  up  an  alley,  as  if  to  get  out  of  bis  way ;  and 
Ashford  went  back  to  the  narrow  irregular  olid  gray 
market-place,  where  at  that  moment  a  great  brown 
mass  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  were  swaying  and 
surging  hither  and  thither,  lowing  and  bleating 
and  screeching  in  every  variety  of  sound  of  fright 
and  distress,  to  which  no  one  paid  the  amallest 
heed. 

In  the  midst  rose  a  tall  mutilated  stone  cross,  set 
on  a  high  square  flight  of  steps.  The  unobjection- 
able shaft  was  all  that  was  left :  the  arms  had  been 
broken  off  by  pious  Puritans,  apparently  that  their 
protest  against  all  the  cruelty  and  suffering  that  was 
going  on  below  might  not  be  seen.  The  gospel  of 
mercy  to  beasts  has  hardly  yet  been  preached.  The 
Church  of  Rome  did  her  best  for  them,  most  unsuc- 
cessfully, by  giving  them  a  saint  all  to  themselves  to 
look  after  them,  and  appointing  a  day  for  their  bless- 
ing at  Rome,  —  with  what  effect  the  Catholic  cruel- 
ties of  Spain  and  Naples  show.  In  England  the 
Puritans  almost  took  the  other  tack  :  the  infliction 
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of  pain  was  never  wrong  in  their  eyes ;  and,  as  Eord 
Macaulay  says,  they  objected  to  bull-baiting,  not  be- 
cause it  gave  pain  to  the  beasts,  but  because  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  men.  We  have  been  no  better  than 
our  neighbors,  and  it  is  curious  how  entirely  we  have 
forgotten  that  cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting  lasted 
well  into  this  century.  But  however  this  may  be, 
market-day  at  Youleliffe  was  not  a  pleasant  sight 
A  great  drove  had  come  in  from  Scotland,  which 
added  to  the  confusion  and  press.  From  time  im- 
memorial they  had  always  been  driven  across  the 
moors,  camping  out  every  night  without  paying  any- 
thing: but  the  cultivated  land  had  gradually  en- 
croached on  the  waste ;  and  the  drover,  in  a  loud, 
harsh,  Scotch  accent,  was  declaiming  on  his  wrongs, 
—  how,  where  last  year  was  open  heather,  he  had 
found  9tone-walb  enclosing  fields,  and,  horror  of  hor- 
rors, had  had  to  pay  a  pike !  He  evidently  thought 
the  ruin  of  a  country  which  enclosed  its  moors  must 
be  near  at  hand. 

"  It 's  a  real  6hame,"  he  shouted,  44  a  spoilin'  o' 
puir  honest  bodies  ganging  o'  their  lawfu'  traffic." 

"I  dunno  see  why  we  should  spend  our  brass  a 
makin'  rowads  for  you  to  mar  un,  and  kip  yourn  in 
your  pockets,"  said  a  shrewd  local.  There  was  much 
"to  be  said  on  both  sides  in  such  a  cause. 

The  bystanders  were  listening  to  the  dispute. 
There  was  a  greater  abundance  than  usual  of  stock 
of  all  kinds,  and  Ashford  did  not  get  the  attention 
he  thought  he  ought  to  or  the  price  he  expected  for 
his  sheep. 

"  Why,  Joshua  Stracey  have  a  sold  two  in  the  last 
hour,  and  got  more'nor  that"  said  an  ill-looking  fel- 
low, a  sort  of  horsedealer,  who  stood  by. 

44  He  cheated  me,  and  he 's  like  to  ha'  cheated 
you,"  shouted  the  old  man. 

"  That  mayna  be  althegether  the  same  thing," 
said  the  fellow,  tauntingly.  44  Ye  may  hoodwink  the 
craw,  but  hardly  the  kestrel ;  but  it  werena  me  that 
bought  un." 

Ashford  threw  him  an  angry  answer,  and  went  on. 

But  the  negotiations  for  the  calf  were  quite  as 
stormy  with  the  next  purchaser.  They  were  only 
haggling  over  a  few  shillings,  but  the  stranger  stood 
by,  and  managed  to  throw  in  a  dash  of  bitterness 
which  delayed  them  when  they  were  nearly  agreed, 
and  the  quarrel  grew  more  and  more  furious. 

"  Well,  come  in,  and  let's  ha'  a  glass  of  yale,  and 
ha'  done  wi'  it,"  said  the  buyer,  at  last  wearied  out 
"  It 's  getting  quite  late ;  it 's  nigh  on  four  o'clock." 

The  public,  with  its  sanded  floor  and  great  old  open 
fireplace,  looked  very  tempting,  though  a  wet  circle 
of  rain  stood  round  every  new-comer.  The  firelight 
shone  on  the  pewter  pots  and  gleamed  on  the  rows 
of  plates  on  the  dresser,  and  there  was  a  fiddle  going 
at  intervals :  an  unorthodox  innovation,  over  which 
Nathan,  who  had  formerly  been  the  owner,  shook 
his  head  severely  whenever  he  heard  it  mentioned. 
"It  warn't  nivir  so  in  my  day,  and  comes  to  no 
good,"  said  he. 

Within  this  charmed  circle  the  company  sat, 
44  o'er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious " ;  and  the  dark 
night  and  cold  gusts  of  rain  without  seemed  to  grow 
less  and  less  pleasant  to  face'  as  the  time  went  on. 
Moreover,  the  dear  delights  of  quarrelling,  for  those 
who  enjoy  that  exercise  like  old  Ashford,  are  not 
easily  foregone. 

Even  the  mollifying  effects  of  ale  and  the  money 
for  the  calf  did  not  put  an  end  to  it  The  horse- 
dealer  would  not  let  Ashford  alone,  and  the  old 
farmer  went  on  doggedly  drinking  glass  for  glass 
and  answering  tannt  by  taunt 


"  I  '11  bet  ye  anything  ye  please  you  '11  not  sell 
that  lot  o'  heifers  for  nothing  like  what  ye  giv*  for 
'urn." 

"  And  what  business  is  that  o'  yourn,  I 'd  like  to 
know?  they're  as  good  beasts  as  iver  was  bred  and 
'11  fetch  their  money  anywhere." 

"  Arena  ye  coming,  Ashford  ?  ye  mun  make  haste ; 
it 't  coming  on  to  blow,  and 't  will  be  a  dark  night" 
said  Buxton,  who  belonged  to  the  farm  nearest 
Stone  Edge,  and  had  arranged  to  ride  back  with 
him  and  a  third  farmer.  "  Three's  better  nor  one 
along  that  lonesome  road ;  you 'd  best  come  home 
wi'  me  and  Antony." 

44 1 'm  old  enough  to  know  what 's  best  mysen," 
said  Ashford,  on  whom  the  ale  began  to  tell. 

The  horaedealer  went  on  baiting  him.  "  And 
how  much  did  ye  get  for  the  dun  cow?  Twenty 
pund  ?  No,  nor  the  half  on  it ;  them  cows  here  is 
of  a  very  poor  breed." 

14 1  canna  wait  any  longer,  Ashford,"  said  the 
farmer ;  44  we  mun  be  going." 

44 1 'm  comin'  arter  ve ;  get  along,"  said  he  angrily, 
and  by  this  time  half  tipsy.  44 1  know  well  enough 
what  I 'm  about  Ye  won't  catch  old  Ashford  trip- 
ping," he  added,  with  drunken  pride.  44 1  '11  catch 
ye  up  afore  ye  're  at  the  Windy  Gap,"  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  quarrel  and  his  beer. 

At  this  moment  Joshua  looked  in  at  the  door  and 
asked  for  a  glass  of  gin,  —  then,  pointing  with  his 
thumb  at  Ashford,  who  sat  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
made  signs  that  he  would  return.  44  There 's  been 
rowing  enough  to-night,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice;  44 a 
body  canna  speak  wi'  him  i'  th'  road.  Ill  come 
back  for 't  when  be 's  flitted." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  horsedealer  got  up  and  went 
out  to  fetch  his  horse,  saying, 44  The  cob  will  ha'  bard 
work  to  get  to  Hawkesley;  'twill  be  an  awful  night 
for  man  and  beast" 

And  old  Ashford  suddenly  seemed  to  bethink 
himself  how  the  short  twilight  was  closing  in,  that  be 
had  a  large  sum  of  money  about  him,  and  six  miles 
of  lonely  road  before  him.  It  seemed  to  sober  bim 
at  once.  Buxton  had  not  been  gone  above  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  when  he  rose  and  hurried  to  the 
stable  for  his  horse.  He  was  a  long  time  fumbling 
over  it,  however.  The  bridle  was  mislaid :  he  swore 
at  the  ostler,  but  it  was  several  minutes  before  it 
could  be  found,  and  nearly  dark  before  he  started ; 
and  then  he  waited  a  few  minutes  more  for  a  man 
who  was  going  part  of  the  same  way:  the  road, 
however,  forked  off  a  mile  or  so  from  the  town  —  his 
companion  took  the  other  turn,  and  he  rode  on 
alone. 

44 1  were  the  biggest  fool  i'  th'  market"  muttered 
Ashford  to  himself,  as  he  felt  for  the  roll  of  notes  in 
one  breast-pocket  and  the  bag  of  sovereigns  in  the 
other,  and  rode  on  in  the  increasing  darkness.  The 
sleet  was  driving  in  his  face  and  the  wind  rising,  — 
the  old  mare  going  slower  as  the  weather  grew  worse 
and  he  urged  her  more. 

44 1  shanna  catch  them  up  nohow  ;  bow  could  I  be 
such  an  ass?"  thought  he.  He  was  still  a  strong 
man,  and  his  cudgel  was  heavy,  but  his  bones  were 
growing  stiff,  as  he  knew.  The  old  mare  went 
sliding  on  through  the  thick  mud  and  the  streams 
which  poured  down  the  road,  and  at  one  place  came 
to  a  dead  halt.  He  listened,  and  thought  he  heard 
horses'  steps  ahead,  and  pressed  on  hoping  it  might 
be  Buxton,  but  bis  progress  was  slow. 

He  bad  reached  a  dark  part  of  the  road,  where 
the  trees,  leafless  though  they  were,  shut  out  even 
the  little  that  remained  of  the  dim  evening  light 
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The  mare  stumbled  over  a  big  stone,  which  must 
have  been  placed  there  on  purpose,  in  the  bed  of  a 
watercourse  which  crossed  the  road,  and  over  which 
the  torrent  was  rising.  Before  he  recovered  himMelf 
he  had  received  a  violent  blow  from  behind  on  the 
back  of  his  head.  He  turned  stoutly  to  defend  him- 
self, but  his  foot  had  been  jolted  out  of  the  stirrup 
with  the  stumble ;  a  second  blow  disabled  his  arm, 
and  in  another  minute  he  was  dragged  off  his  horse, 
while  the  cudgel  was  descending  a  third  time. 

(To  be  continued.] 


VERS  DE  SOCIETY. 

G  arbick  had  a  sort  of  passion  for  writing  the  trifles 
known  as  r«?r.«  de  xocietc,  and  celebrated  every  suit- 
able occasion  with  some  little  light  tribute  of  gal- 
lantry or  compliment  This  kind  of  pastime  was 
then  much  in  vogue,  and  might  certainly  be  a  profit- 
able exercise  for  the  languid  wits  of  persons  of 
quality  and  condition.  To  be  able  to  "  turn  a  vense  " 
of  some  kind  was  necessary  to  the  reputation  of 
44  an  ingenious  young  gentleman  " ;  and  looking  over 
Dodsley's  curious  six-volume  collection  of  "  occa- 
sional "  poems,  we  may  be  a  little  surprised  at  the 
spirit,  neatness,  and  gayety  —  if  not  wit  —  which 
lords,  and  marquesses,  and  baronets,  and  men  about 
town,  would  throw  into  these  performances.  It  may 
be  well  questioned  whether  the  combined  intellect 
of  the  existing  aristocracy  could  now  furnish  any- 
thing so  lively.  Two  classes  of  this  production  were 
then  in  high  fashion,  the  sentimental  and  languish- 
ing "complaint.'*  addressed  to  a  Delia  or  a  Chloe; 
such  as  even  the  lively  Sir.  Charles  Townshend 
could  convey  himself  to  maunder, forth  plaintively : — 

"  Stronger,  whoe'er  thou  art,  bestow 
One  sigh  In  rapture  e'er  thou 
But  if  thy  breast  did  ever  prove 
The  rapture  of  successful  love,"  &e. 

This  sort  of  Delia  Cruse  an  fustian  —  amorous  and 
tender  —  was  indulge*  in  largely.  Sir  Charles  Han- 
bery  Williams  was,  by  common  consent,  at  the  head 
of  this  school ;  but  his  efforts,  witty  as  they  are,  are 
too  professionally  good  and  elaborate,  are  almost  too 
long  and  too  correct  and  could  have  been  Hent  to 
the  press  on  the  moment  They  want  spontaneous- 
ness.  At  some  of  the  fashionable  watering-places 
—  at  Bath  Easton  notably  —  there  was  "  a  vase  "  in 
the  pump-room,  open  for  the  reception  of  anony- 
mous verses  and  satires.  Some  of  these  were  smart 
and  happy,  and  were  even  collected  and  published. 
A  prize  would  sometimes  be  offered  and  a  subject 
proposed.  Once  44  Charity"  was  given,  and  Mr. 
Garrick,  a  regular  visitor  at  Bath,  slipped  in  three 
lines :  — 

IU1  TASI  irKAU. 

"  For  Heaven'*  sake  bestow  on  me 
A  little  wit,  for  that  would  In- 
Indeed,  aii  act  of  charity.1' 

But  they  did  not  receive  the  prize ;  and  as  he  wrote 
indignantly  on,  his  verses  44  were  treated  with  great 
contemp*,  while  Reverend  Tatcflry  was  rewarded." 
Garrick 's  have  more  the  air  of  being  "dashed  off." 
It  is  surprising  the  quantity  of  these  little  jtitx 
<te*prits  lie  poured  out  in  the  course  of  his  life  ;  and 
it  would  almost  seem  that  no  little  incident  that 
could  occur  at  a  country  house,  where  he  was  the 
centre  of  all  the  gayety,  but  was  duly  sung  and  cel- 
ebrated in  Mr.  Garrick's  agreeable  rhymes."  Did 


a  lady  lose  her  slipper,  or  stumble  over  a  footstool, 


•  T!.w  Is 


full  of 


she  was  sure  to  find  on  her  dressing-table  in  the 
morning  "  Lines  on  the  Duchess  of  D       c  losing 

her  slipper,"  or  "  on  Lady  S  r's  stumbling."  We 

can  almost  trace  his  whole  social  career;  follow  him 
from  house  to  house  by  these  agreeable  little  trifles. 
Some  are  very  poor  indeed ;  some  mere  buffoonery  ; 
and  their  general  fault  is  a  certain  and  even  mea- 
greness,  —  one  thought  being  diluted  through  the 
two  or  three  stanzas.  They  help  us  also  to  all  his 
little  social  mortifications,  reveal  bus  wounded  van- 
ities, —  weaknesses  which  he  wore  upon  his  sleeve, 
—  and  which  he  had  not  trained  himself  like  other 
men  to  conceal. 

Now  he  and  Mrs.  Garrick  are  leaving  Chats  worth, 
alter  a  delightful  visit ;  and  the  guests  before  sepa- 
rating, —  and  perhaps  before  they  have  done  lament- 
ing the  loss  of  their  lively  friends,  —  receive  some 
light  verses  "  on  the  road,  "  turned  "  in  the  chaise, 
and  Lord  John  Cavendish  reads  them  out 

**  Not  Qalo  more  blest  with  calapee, 
ntiherbeit  in  hl>  pun», 
I/ord  J.  iti  contradicting  me, 
Lord  Frederick  with  hi»  num." 

These  little  compliments  are  founded  on  gratitude 
and  affection,  and  though  trifles,  show  that  the 
"  parting  guest  "  has  a  pleasant  sense  of  the  way  he 
has  been  "  entreated."  This  little  shape  of  homage, 
too,  is  always  acceptable,  and  shows  more  than  a 
letter,  perhaps,  how  ranch  the  object  is  the  thoughts 
of  the  writer.  There  is  a  license,  too,  for  a  broader 
flattery.  So  with  his  four  lines  sent?  to  Angelica 
Kauffman,  to  whom  he  was  sitting  :  — 

TO  AXGtLlCA,  rllXTIXO   JJV  PICTr*!. 

"  Wliile  thus  you  paint  with  ea»e  and  grace. 
And  spirit  all  yoar  own, 
Take,  if  you  please,  my  mind  and  face, 
But  let  my  heart  alone." 

Mr.  Garrick  calls  on  her  Grace  of  Devonshire  at 
noon,  is  shown  into  the  breakfast-room,  and  finds 
that  she  has  not  as  yet  risen.  He  goes  away, 
leaving  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  table,  with  these 
lines :  — 

u  Past  o««  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  morning. 

What  makes  tby  looks  so  fair  and  bright, 

Divine  Aurora,  lay  f 
*  Itrcauae  from  Hi  umber  abort  and  light, 

I  rise  to  wake  the  day  ! ' 
O  hide  for  shame  thy  blushing-  face, 

T  Is  all  poetic  fiction  ! 
To  tales  like  these  tee  Devon's  taee 
otradlction !  " 
Tkt  old  WoreAman  of  Piccadilly. 

Nor  did  he  keep  these  tributes  for  effect  and  for 
fashionable  friends.  They  were  part  of  the  homage 
paid  for  so  many  years  and  so  steadily  to  the  wife 
he  loved  and  honored.  As  her  birthday,  or  some 
little  festival  of  hers  came  round,  the  copy  of  verses, 
ns  tender  and  devoted  as  though  he  were  addressing 
"  the  bankrupt  beauty,"  Bouverie,  found  their  way 
to  her  table,  accompanied  by  a  more  substantial 
souvenir.  A  little  scrap  which  has  been  preserved 
helps  us  to  know  of  one  of  their  little  quarrels.  It 
is  called  44  David  and  Mary,  or  the  Ola  Cart,"  and 
describes  rather  comically  the  falling-out  and  recon- 
ciliation which  took  place  on  David's  purchase  of 
this  vehicle :  — 

"  But  one  lurki'ss  day,  in  his  folly  of  heart. 
Poor  David  was  prompted  to  buy  an  old  cart. 
At  a  thing  so  uncommon,  soft  Mnry  «"ok  ft  re. 
Untied  David's  tongue,  and  he  wagged  It  in  Ire." 

At  Naples,  where  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  min- 
ister, and  the  Spencers  and  the  best  English  society 
were  to  be  found,  one  of  the  pastimes  of  the  hour 
was  charades  and  riddles;  and  Mr.  Garrick,  who 
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knew  how  to  turn  a  Terse,  w  very  ingenious  at  this 
shape  of  puzzle  * 

But  it  is  not  likely  that  one  of  the  party  in  that 
coterie  could  have  matched  an  admirable  riddle, 
written  by  him,  and  which  is  as  full  of  wit  as  it  k 
of  ingenuity  .f 

When  in  August,  1 764,  be  was  seized  at  Munich 
with  what  Mrs.  Garrack  wrote  home  was  a  44  bilious 
fiver  " ;  his  spirits  sank  very  low,  and  he  had  a  nar- 
row escape  indeed.  In  this  state  he  wrote  some 
lines  very  genuine  in  character,  and  very  despond- 
ing in  tone,  and  which  mav  be  taken  to  be  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  his  past  life.  He  called  it  "  His  own 
Epitaph":  — 

«  Thoug b  I  In  frailty**  mould  ni  cast, 
By  passions  hurried  on, 
Though  all  my  days  in  fully  pasted, 

Mo  crime  has  blackened  one. 
Seme  sins  I  nod,  —  for  who  is  free  * 

Of  prfcls,  few  mortals  lew ; 
Not  those,  I  fear,  who  hare,  like  me, 

SmiU  merit  with  success. 
One  pride  that  with 
That  prMe  the 


Aad 


shall  kuow, 
was  my  friend, 


Among  his  papers  are  many  little  scraps,  with 
"charades"  just  as  they  were  written  down  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
dukes  and  duchesses  of  what  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  a  frivolous  beau  inoinle,  that  they  could 
have  employed  their  hours  in  a  pastime  which  gave 
even  a  languid  play  to  the  intellect ;  and  many  a 
letter  to  44  Heavenly  Lady  Spencer"  was  closed  with 
some  such  agreeable  little  puzzle.  The 44  Charaders  " 
had  many  such  a  contest 

CHARADES  OF  IVESTBODT. 

"The  first  can  Hamilton's  sweet  notes  destroy, 
The  happiest  union  dbunite, 
Xlie  last  more  dreadful  still,  yet  both. 
And  make  an  object  of  delight."  —  D.  ii. 

CIA  HAD S  FOS  LADY  SPKJCSa. 

"  51y  first  Is  nature's  gayest  time  ; 
the  second  oft  coiiceul*  a  beast ; 
When  Joined  they  make,  when  In  its  prime, 
I'vr  kings  and  emperors  a  feast." 

But  there  is  one  44  riddle  "  of  the  more  formal  pat- 
tern, which,  though  printed,  is  scarcely  known,  and 
certainly  deserves  the  foremost  rank  in  any  such 
productions.  For  besides  being  good,  and  difficult 
to  guess,  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  .such 
puzzles,  it  has  also  a  wittiness  of  its  own  in  mislead- 
ing the  reader  or  gnewer,  by  artfully  suggesting  the 
more  "namby  paraby"  associations  of  hearts  and 
"dames,"  and  so  causing  him  to  stray  awav  in  a 
wrong  direction.  There  is  no  ponderous  clalxsra- 
tion,  hot  the  whole  trips  lightly  and  airily  on. 

"  Kitty,  a  fair,  but  froaen  maid, 

Kindled  a  flame  I  still  deplore. 
The  hoodwinked  boy  I  called  in  aid, 
Much  of  his  nwir  approtcti  afraid, 

So  fatal  to  my  salt  before. 
At  length  propitious  to  my  prayer, 

The  little  urchin  came. 
At  once  he  wuight  the  midway  air, 
And  soon  he  ok-ured  with  dexterom  care 

The  bitter  relics  of  my  flame. 
To  Kitty,  Fanny  now  succeeds, 

She  kindles  slow,  but  la«ting  fires ; 
With  care  my  appetite  she  IlmhU  ; 
Each  day  some  willing  victim  bleeds, 

To  satisfy  my  strange  desires. 
Soy  by  what  title  or  what  name. 

Must  1  this  youth  address  ? 

•  lie  addressed  Sir  William  Haittilton  lu  some  rhymes  called 
"The  Charader  Recantation,"  and  which  twgan, 
u  If  Spencer  nod  or  Jersey  smile, 
How  can  I  bat  obey  ?  " 
t  It  is  not  found  anions  his  collected  pieces,  but  in  the  Fouadling 
Hospital  for  Novcmb.T,  Vol.  n. 


Cti\M  au<1  he  are  not  the  same,  — 

Thi>both  can  raise  or  quench  a  Qi 
I  'II  kiss  you  if  you  guess." 

The  answer  is  44  A  Coixxey  Sweep,"  and  the 
cleverness  of  this  trifle  is  shown  in  its  throwing 
guessers  off  the  scent  by  sending  them  to  explore 
the  region  of  Jades,  commonplaces  about  love,  and 
flames,  and  cupids.  Its  gayety  and  easiness,  without 
any  painful  elaboration,  gives  it  higher  place  than 
that  of  the  oft-quoted 44 'T  was  whispered  in  Heaven." 

Some  of  his  little  versifies  to  ladies  were  verv 
neat,  and  went  beyond  the  mere  homage  of  Jw/'e 
compliment  His  complaint  to  Mrs.  Bouveri'e. — 
written,  too,  only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  is 
verv  lively.  He  threatens  44  the  Bankrupt  Beauty  " 
with  legal  process  for  her  neglect  of  him. 

teb  SAXKirpr  BBArrr,  vac.  1777. 

"  Foot  ho  ilea  a  year,  fair  Bonverie 
Agreed  to  pay  me  quarterly. 
And  though  one  smile  would  make  be  West, 
She  will  not  pay  —  though  warmly  r 
Nor  principal,  nor  interest. 

I  Ml  file  my  hill  in  Chancery. 
Her  eyes,  her  cheeks,  her  lips,  her  i 
Mortgaged  to  me,  —  I  trill  fortclote." 


(PtTAra  on 

"  With  bis  good  friends,  his  axe,  and  I 
Now  sleep,  old  Thomas  Longford,  ne'er  to  wake. 
When  his  strength  failed,  and  axe  began  to  ru*t. 
Death  lopped  him  off,  and  swept  him  dust  to  dust. 
Ills  conscience,  like  his  garden,  was  weU  kept  \ 
Cleared  of  superduous  passion*,  and  clean  swept. 
If,  reader,  thou  wouldst  do  as  he  has  done, 
Then  tbou  wilt  go  whew  Thomas  Longford  » 


THE  KABYLES  OF  THE  DJURDJURA. 

Is  the  South  Kensington  Museum  there  is  a  little 
case  of  pottery,  of  which  the  history  from  first  step 
to  last  is  interesting  enough,  could  it  be  placed  be- 
fore the  admiring  spectator.  We  say  admiring, 
advisedly,  for  though  rough  and  unfinished  for  the 
most  part,  there  is  a  grace,  a  variety,  and  a  pie- 
turesqueness  about  these  Kabyle  water-jars,  cups, 
and  vases  that  cannot  fail  to  make  them  attractive. 

Who  are  the  Kabyles,  and  what  is  the  country  of 
Great  Kabylia,  about  which  the  French  writers  on 
Algeria  prophesy  such  great  things  ?  If  we  may 
give  credit  to  the  speculations  of  these  philo-Kabyles, 
a  great  and  glorious  future  is  in  store  ibr  the  French 
kingdom  founded  opposite  Marseilles,  and  the  buil- 
ders of  this  glory  are  the  natives  of  Great  Kabylia. 
The  Arabs,  people  say.  are  a  dwindling  and  degraded 
race,  from  whom  nothing  but  trouble  can  be  expect- 
ed. But  the  Kabyles  are  a  loyal,  improvable,  and 
increasing  nation,  and  if  ever  Algeria  is  to  bring 
peace  and  profit  to  the  parent  kingdom,  it  must  be 
through  their  medium. 

A  lew  months  back  I  was  travelling  through  this 
lovely  land,  and  it  is  from  cherished  experiences 
chiefly,  and  only  here  and  there  from  book*,  that 
the  materials  of  this  little  paper  are  gleaned. 
Lying  within  two  days'  journey  from  the  city  of 
Algiers,  and  easily  accessible  by  carriage-road  or 
bridle-tracks,  Kabylia  is  vet  but  seldom  visited  by 
those  hosts  of  human  swallows  who  fly  southward  as 
soon  as  the  northern  winter  sets  in.  The  fact  iet, 
Algiers  and  its  immediate  environs  offer  so  many 
distractions,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  satiety  or 
ennui.  Still,  no  one  can  traverse  Kabylia  without 
regretting  that  its  scenery  and  people  should  be  so 
little  known  to  those  of  our  countrymen  and  coun- 
trywomen who  spend  their  winters  in  Africa. 

Kabylia.  the  alons  Ferralas  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  stronghold  of  Berber  liberty  and  nationality 
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through  the  successive  periods  of  I  toman,  Vandal, 
Turkish,  Arab,  and  French  invasion,  lies  to  the  east 
of  Algiers,  and  the  journey  thither  is  full  of  variety 
and  interest  We  had  sent  on  relays  of  horses  the 
day  be  lore,  and  not  afraid  of  tiring  our  animals, 
drove  through  the  plain  of  Metidja  at  a  rattling 
pace.  The  weather  was  bright  and  warm,  but,  no 
sooner  had  we  entered  Kahylc  territory,  than  the 
way  was  one  continued  asc  ent,  and  tile  air  brisk 
and  bracing.  We  bow  saw  no  more  wretched  Arab 
villages  built  of  sticks  and  straw  or  mud,  and  no 
more  wretched  Arab  crops,  planted  patchwork- 
fashion  among  the  clumps  of  palmetto  and  brush- 
wood, but  on  every  side,  cropped  up  evidence  of 
an  industrial  and  agricultural  people.  The  valleys 
were  perfect  little  oases  of  cultivation,  whilst 
orchards  of  the  olive,  the  plum,  the  fig.  and  the 
almond- tree  covered  the  hillsides.  Here  and 
there,  one  was  reminded  of  the  Rhine  and  its 
persevering  laborers  by  the  sight  of  women  and 
children  carrying  baskets  of  soil  to  apparently 
inaccessible  ridges  on  the  heights ;  or  we  came  upon 
a  group  of  men  eating  their  noonday  meal  of  figs 
beneath  the  olives,  with  rude  wooden  farming 
implements  lying  at  their  feet ;  or  a  group  of  children 
would  leave  their  task  of  gathering  fruit  in  some 
steep  orchard  by  the  wayside,  and  scamper  down 
the  banks,  carving  "  Soldi,  soldi !  "  At  every  step  we 
were  reminded  of  a  primitive  pastoral  lile,  and  at 
every  step  felt  more  inclined  to  believe  in  the  golden 
prophecies  of  French  political  economists. 

The  country  was  fertile  and  very  lair  to  the  eye. 
In  the  distance  rose  the  snow-tipped  |>eaks  of  the 
Djurdjura,  whilst  around  extended  chain  after  chain 
of  lesser  magnitude,  but  not  of  lesser  beauty.  The 
far-off  Djurdjura  looked  as  if  cut  out  of  pure 
amethyst  against  the  clear  sky,  but  the  hills  about 
us  were  feathered  to  the  peak  with  olive  and  Ahq>- 
po  pine,  and  enclosed  well  cultivated  valleys,  all 
sunshine  and  verdure. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Kabyle  huulscaj*  is 
toe  position  of  the  villages.  Each  cluster  of  houses 
is  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  nothing  can 
be  prettier  or  more  picturesque  than  the  aspect  of 
these  compact  little  settlements  and  the  green 
ramparts  surrounding  them.  The  Kabyle  has  no 
taste  for  architecture,  but  likes  comfort  after  his 
own  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  his  bouse  is  solid, 
weather-tight,  and  decently  built  of  stone  and 
tiles. 

Our  good  little  horses  trotted  up  hill  very  cheerily, 
and  at  noontide  of  the  second  day  wh  dashed 
through  the  gateway  of  Fort  Napoleon,  the  chief 
military  station  of  the  French  in  Great  Kabylia. 
Fort  Napoleon  stands  upon  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  nothing  has  so  much 
impressed  the  warlike  Kabyles  with  an  idea  of 
French  achievements  as  the  occupation  of  so  inac- 
cessible a  place.  Every  inch  of  Kabvle  territory 
through  which  we  had  come  could  tell  its  own  story 
of  blood  and  turmoil.  Till  very  lately  the  road  to 
Fort  Napoleon  indeed  was  considered  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  unsafe  for  travellers;  but  now  all  is 
peace  and  friendliness,  and  the  beautiful  fire-arms 
fabricated  by  these  ingenious  people  are  raftdy  used 
even  against  each  other. 

At  Fort  Napoleon  we  found  very  poor  accommo- 
dation in  the  matter  of  inns,  but  inexhaustible  sub- 
jects of  interest  and  distraction.  Indeed,  1  can 
fancy  nothing  more  pleasant  than  a  sojourn  of  some 
weeks  in  Kabylia.  The  scenery  is  superb,  the  few 
French  residents  scattered  here  and  there  are  pleas- 


ant and  intelligent,  the  natives  are  well  worth  study : 
in  fine,  there  is  food  few  the  artist,  the  historian,  the 
botanist,  and  the  sportsman. 

We  made  the  best  use  of  our  stay  at  Fort  Na- 
poleon, and  saw  some  very  intelligent  and  rather 
handsome  Kabyles.  The  men  are  strange-looking 
but  harmless  creatures,  with  close-cropped  hair, 
woollen  shirts,  and  leathern  aprons.  They  do  not 
wear  the  flat  slippers  or  babouchrs  of  the  Arabs,  but 
tie  up  their  feet  in  linen  with  twisted  camel's  hair. 
The  women  wear  a  dress  of  almost  classic  simplicity 
and  grace.  It  must,  however,  not  be  supposed  that 
all  Kabyle  women  are  quite  as  handsome  as  one 
whom  I  saw,  as  she  lay  side  by  aide  with  her  pair 
of  goats,  taking  her  midday  siesta  in  her  house. 
But  taking  the  Kabyles  as  a  race,  I  should  call  them 
<;ood -looking.  The  type  of  face  is  in  no  degree 
Arab :  the  forehead  is  broad,  the  face  square,  the 
complexion  inclined  to  fairnew,  the  hair  and  beard 
brown,  the  eyes  gray. 

The  women  have  a  great  love  of  jewels,  and  wear 
necklaces,  earrings  anklets,  brooches,  and  armlets, 
of  infinite  variety  and  taste.  The  metal  is  a  kind 
of  oxidized  silver,  and  into  it  are  worked  coral, 
palm-seeds,  scarlet  berries,  and  beads  of  a  pretty 
blue  stone  like  turquoise.  The  coveted  adornment 
of  all  is  a  circular  brooch  or  fibula,  worn  ou  the 
forehead  by  her  who  has  become  the  mother  of  a 
male  child. 

Jewellers  carry  on  a  thriving  trade  in  Kabylia. 
If  auy  one  wants  a  bracelet  he  goes  to  an  artist  of 
taste,  lays  upon  his  work-table  so  many  pieces  of 
money,  anil  gives  his  order.  The  jeweller  melts 
down  the  money,  works  the  metal,  and  returns  his 
bracelet,  which  must  not  miss  a  scruple  of  the  orig- 
inal weight,  and  is  then  paid  according  to  the  labo- 
rionsness  of  his  work. 

We  went  into  some  of  the  houses,  which  have  an 
enticing  appearance  from  the  moantain-path  below, 
standing  as  they  do  amid  orchards  of  almond  and 
olive ;  but  when  reached  they  are  not  quite  so  pret- 
ty. Truth  to  say,  the  Kabyles  liave  not  yet  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  hygiene,  and  arc  sadly  neglectful 
of  cleanliness.  Heaps  of  refuse  are  allowed  to  ac  - 
cumulate, children  wallow  in  the  mud  with  the  goats, 
and  not  nil  the  sweet  mountain  air  of  the  Djurdjura 
can  prove  a  sufficient  counteraction  against  unwel- 
come odors. 

The  bouses  are  built  on  a  plan  simple  enough, 
and  geuerally  contain  two  compartments,  in  oue  of 
which  sleep  the  parents,  in  the  other  the  children. 
I  Their  beds  are  merely  mats,  laid  upon  raised  stone 
'  benches,  and  the  family  mule,  ass,  and  cow,  share 
the  same  shelter  as  their  masters.  A  loft  overhead 
contains  corn  and  forage  for  the  animals,  and  large 
earthen  vessels  lor  the  provisions  of  the  family  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  lu  some  houses  a  little 
more  luxury  is  to  be  found,  such  as  carpets,  orna- 
mental pottery,  arms;  but  as  a  rule  the  Kabyles  are 
children  of  nature,  content  with  necessaries  only. 
It  is  only  in  the  matter  of  their  women  that  they 
manifest  such  a  love  of  adornment,  and  they  have 
no  craving  after  foreign  finery.  You  will  never  see 
a  Kabyle,  however  poor,  clothe  himself  in  cast-oft* 
European  or  Moorish  habiliments.  If  |MX>r,  he  wears 
bis  woollen  tunic  or  shirt  till  it  falls  to  pieces  with 
age :  if  rich,  be  equally  scorns  alike  the  Moorish 
culotte  and  the  Arab  vest;  is  seldom  seen  with  the 
burnous,  and  seems  as  little  inclined  to  indulge  in 
purple  and  fine  Unen  as  his  fierce  ancestors  wlio  de- 
fied Rome. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  Kabyle  village  is  a 
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pleasant  contrast  to  the  wretched  hovels  of  the 
Arabs  and  the  half-cultivated  wastes  they  pretend  to 
cultivate.  Kabylia  is  a  fertile  country,  and  the 
Kabyles  are  laborious  though  somewhat  primitive 
farmers.  They  make  rich  harvests  of  figs  and 
olives,  and  are  apt  at  caprification  and  grafting.  Of 
lesser  stature  but  better  knit  than  the  Arabs,  they 
make  admirable  farm  laborers,  and  are  not  afraid  of 
work.  They  are  to  be  depended  upon,  too,  and 
have  a  moral  character  that  will  better  bear  inspec- 
tion than  that  of  ' the  handsome  and  dignified  Arab. 
What  a  Kabyle  undertakes  to  do  he  will  do  fairly ; 
what  he  borrows  he  will  pay ;  what  he  affirms  is 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

Though  a  Mussulman,  he  marries  but  one  wife, 
and  treats  her  as  his  equal :  and  though  a  fierce  sol- 
dier and  an  indomitable  patriot,  he  makes  a  faithful 
ally.  The  women  go  unveiled,  eat  with  their  hus- 
bands, take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  social 
life,  and  both  sexes  mix  freely,  at  all  feasts  and 
ceremonies.  If  all  that  is  said  of  Kabvle  thrift  and 
trustworthiness  be  true,  what  a  blessing  it  would 
prove  to  London  ladies  if  a  tide  of  female  emigra- 
tion set  in  from  Kabylia !  Cooks  and  housemaids 
would  then  learn  to  know  their  places;  and  how 
every  happy  mistress  of  a  Kabyle  maid  would  be 
envied  by  her  friends  and  neighbors !  I  saw  many 
and  many  an  intelligent  girl  in  these  villages  I  would 
fain  have  carried  home  with  me  to  England.  But  I 
much  fear  whether  any  amount  of  comfort  or  civili- 
zation would  have  compensated  for  the  free  life  and 
sweet  mountain  air  of  her  savage  Switzerland.  The 
Kabyle  woman  is,  moreover,  too  valuable  to  be  lightly 
parted  with.  She  it  is  who  fashions  and  colors  that 
pretty  pottery  1  have  before  mentioned ;  and  so 
highly  is  the  artistic  faculty  valued  that  a  clever 
artificer  in  clay  is  sought  after  beyond  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  village,  xhe  curious  feature  in  their 
work  is  that  no  two  vessels  are  made  precisely  simi- 
lar. There  are  lamps,  stands  for  fruit,  saucers,  wine- 
cups,  aufl  vases  without  end ;  but  you  may  hunt  all 
through  Great  Kabylia  and  never' match  a  favorite 
piece. 

The  Kabyles  arc  a  grave  but  sociable  people,  and 
in  the  summer  evenings  it  is  customary  for  neigh- 
bors to  meet  when  the  labors  of  the  field  are  done. 
The  men  play  on  their  little  home-made  flutes,  the 
young  people  dance,  all  is  sociability  and  content. 
I  was  sorry  not  to  witness  some  of  these  little  gather- 
ings, but  the  Kabyles  are  naturally  reserved,  and 
only  a  long  residence  among  them  enables  one  to 
break  the  crust  of  shyness  that  is  half  pride  and  half 
horror  of  intrusion. 

Sorry  enough  were  we  to  turn  our  faces  towards 
Algiers,  and  leave  behind  us — no  doubt  forever 
—  the  lovely  snow-peaks,  the  teeming  valleys,  the 
happy  villages,  and  fruitful  gardens  of  the  'Djurd- 
jura. 

Whether  those  thrifty  mountaineers  will  realize 
the  high  expectations  entertained  of  them,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  the 
elements  of  well-being  lie  within  their  reach.  A 
fruitful  soil,  an  admirable  climate,  a  friendlv  and 
protective  government,  a  hardy  physique,  a  fiberal 
turn  of  mind,  the  Kabyles  possessing  al  those  things 
may  well  create  such  interest  in  high  places:  and 
they  make  admirable,  soldiers.  It  is  not  perhaps 
generally  known  that  the  Zouaves  are  named  from 
a  Kabyle  tribe,  the  Zouaoua.  The  Spahis  are  re- 
cruited from  the  pure-blooded  Arab  families  of 
Algeria ;  but  the  best  Algerian  soldiers,  so  say  com- 
petent authorities,  are  the  Kabyle  infantry, 


named  Turcos,  who  fought  so  well  in  the  Crimea,  in 
Senegal,  and  in  Mexico. 

No  wonder  that  Kabylia,  having  been  so  hardly 
gained,  is  strongly  kept,  and  that  whilst  even'  effort 
is  made  to  conciliate  and  civilize  the  tribes  around 
Fort  Napoleon,  a  goodly  show  of 
never  absent  from  its  walls. 
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BY  HENRY  KING8LF.Y, 
aCtbor  or  "  RAVEXsaoi,"  "tsj  hilltam  aid  the  bcktoks,"  arc. 


CHAPTER  LI  I. 

JAMKS   AMD   HIS  FATHER. 

The  Princess  cared  little  for  Montcbello.  Her 
horror  at  Tom  Silcote's  going  to  the  campaign  had 
ended  in  her  determining  to  go  with  him,  and  she 
had  accompanied  his  regiment  in  the  way  we  have 
seen ;  riding  parallel  with  his  regiment,  with  which 
she  was  quite  familiar,  and  which  she  may  be  said 
to  have  joined;  and  seeing  almost  the  very  first 
blood  drawn,  and  having  witnessed  the  battle  of 
Montebello  from  a  quiet  field,  without  being  very 
dangerously  under  fire  at  alL 

This  would  have  been  enough  for  the  ambition 
of  most  amateur  lady-soldiers,  but  she  thought  noth- 
ing of  it.  The  day  of  Montebello  was  a  triumph  for 
her  foolish  soul,  for  she  had  succeeded  in  deluding 
James  hopelessly  across  into  the  Austrian  lines,  ana 
she  considered  that  a  great  stroke  of  business. 

The  foolish  plans  which  they  had  made  against 
this  young  man  have  been  discussed  before.  None 
of  his  enemies  had  the  slightest  idea  about  his  real 
claims  to  bo  a  dangerous  person,  with  regard  to  the 
Silcotes  succession,  and  its  almost  hopeless  entangle- 
ment. He  was  looked  on  as  the  "  dangerous  horse," 
however ;  and  she  prided  herself  on  ner  dexterity 
in  tempting  him  into  the  Austrian  lines.  "  We  have 
him  in  our  power  now,"  she  said  to  herself,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  meant 

She  could  not  dream,  of  course,  that  she  was  only 
in  the  way  of  introducing  the  boy  to  his  own  father. 
Let  our  story  tell  itself. 

The  Austrian  left  was  withdrawn  hastily  that 
night  towards  the  Sesia:  there  was  great  confusion. 
The  Princess  and  our  two  friends  rode  together  into 
Castcggio  about  eight  o'clock;  and  there  found 
ranged  warlike  order,  with  warlike  disorder  drib- 
bling through  it  to  the  rear  of  it,  to  become  orderly 
again. 

Our  friends  had  lost  their  Austrian  regiment,  and 
waited  for  it  at  Castcggio.  It  was  in  a  sad  plight 
General  Blanchard  had  brought  up  with  him  some 
of  this  infernal  new  artillery,  and  had  played  sad 
mischief  with  them.  The  regiment  was  passed  on 
through  Castoggio  towards  the  rear,  wearied,  dis- 
heartened, and  half  cut  to  pieces.  Thev  thought  for 
a  time  that  Tom  Silcote  was  not  with  them,  but  was 
killed ;  but  last  of  all,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  his 
straggling  and  wearied  squadrons,  he  came  with  a 
bloody  face,  bareheaded,  holding  his  reins  in  his 
sword-hand,  and  his  left  arm  hanging  loosely  beside 
him. 

«  He  is  hit,"  said  the  Princess.  And  they  joined 
him. 

"  I  have  got  a  graze  on  my  left  arm  from  a  French 
bullet,"  he  said,  cheerily,  "  not  to  mention  a  wipe 
over  the  head  from  that  jolly  old  Italian  colonel. 
I  thought  I  was  a  swordsman  till  I  met  him." 

"  Wretch  I "  said  the  Princess ;  u  ajfter  your  sav- 
ing his  life  this  morning !" 
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44  Not  at  all,  Aunt.  A  jolly  old  cock,  every  inch 
of  him.  We  only  pobtely  renewed  our  fencing-match, 
and  he  onlv  cut  uie  over  tho  head  and  apologized." 

What 'is  the  name  of  this  Italian  colonel  of 
yours,"  asked  the  Princess  of  James,  "  who  accepts 
his  life  in  the  morning,  and  tries  to  assassinate  the 
man  who  saved  him  an  hour  afterwards  V  " 

*•  Count  Frangipanni,"  said  James,  without  com- 
ment. 

Good  Heavens  !  "  exclaimed  the  Princess. 
44  How  strangely  things  come  round.  He  might 
I  have  been  excused  for  cutting  off  my  bead,  I  don't 
deny.  In  fact,  I  should  have  told  him  so  after- 
wards, the  very  next  time  I  met  him.  But  he  has 
no  grudge  against  you." 

44  He  has  n't  any  grudge.    Don't  be  silly.  Who 
are  these  two  young  men  with  you  ?  " 
Your  nephew  Reggy,  and  his  friend." 

44  Then  —  not  you,  Reggy,  but  Reggy  s  friend  — 
I  am  going  to  give  you  some  trouble.  Strange,  I 
seem  to  have  said  those  very  wonls  before.  I  am 
sure  I  have.  I  am  very  slightly  bit,  and  am  not  in 
the  least  degree  feverish.  1  am  certain  that  I  said 
those  words  before,  at  some  time  or  another,  or,  at 
least,  words  almost  exactly  like  them." 

44  You  did,  sir,"  said  James,  quietly  ;  and  to  me." 

'•  1  think  I  remember  your  lace  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  like  it.  Our  billet  is  at  Pozzo  d'Orno.  Will 
you  come  on  with  us  ?  " 

44  Certainly,  sir." 

"  Have  you  a  good  set  of  nerves  ?  Can  you  help 
a  surgeon  ?  I  am  hit,  but  not  heavily.  1  must  be 
with  my  regiment  in  three  or  four  days.  1  don't 
know  whether  the  ball  is  in  my  arm  or  not.  Will 
you  nurse  me  ?  I  can't  reward  you,  but  I  am  de- 
termined to  see  this  thing  out.  Will  you  help  me 
to  it  by  nursing  me  ?  " 

"  I  will,  most  cheerfully,  sir." 

"/am  the  person  to  nurse  you,  Tom,"  broke  out 
the  Princess.  "I  will  have  no  interference  from 
,any  quarter  whatever  between  you  and  me.  At  all 
events,  I  will  not  see  you  poisoned  or  assassinated 
under  my  own  eyes,  and  me  standing  looking  on. 
You  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing  ;  you  do  not 
know  in  whose  hands  you  are  trusting  your  life. 
You  are  throwing  away  the  benefits  of  one  of  tht! 
most  extraordinary  dispositions  of  Providence  which, 
under  me,  have  ever  been  accomplished  — " 

44  Don't  bo  a  fool,"  said  Colonel  Tom,  peevish 
with  bis  wound ;  "  I  want  some  one  to  see  to  mc, 
and  I  choose  this  young  man,  and  I  will  have  him, 
by  —  " 

44  Have  Reggy,"  cried  the  Princess.  44  If  it  was 
the  last  word  I  ever  spoke,  have  Reggy." 

44  He  is  too  great  an  ass,  and  you  are  too  fussy. 
I  shall  have  this  young  man." 

44  Hear  his  name,"  said  the  Princess, 44  His  name 
U  James  Sugden ." 

44  You  know  I  have  my  own  opinions  about  that 
matter,  Aunt.  Sugden,  will  you  stay  with  me  a 
couple  of  days,  and  trust  me  as  I  trust  you  ?  " 

44 1  cannot  understand  her  Higbness's  allusions," 
said  James,  simply.  44 1  only  know  that  years  ago, 
you  kindly  and  gently  carried  me  to  Silcotes,  alter 
I  bad  been  beaten  by  the  poachers ;  and  that  her 
Highness  as  kindly  and  as  gently  reueived  me.  God 
knows,  sir,  that  I  would  do  anything  possible  to  re- 
pay your  kindness  or  hers." 

44  Stick  by  me,  then.  I  want  an  English  face. 
So  you  are  that  young  monkey,  hey  ?  /  remember 
it  alL  What  a  pretty  little  dog  you  were  !  Like  a 
little  fox." 


44 1  am  not  pretty  now,  then,  sir  ?  "  said  James, 
smiling,  and  looking  steadily  at  him. 

44  No ;  decidedly  not" 

44  You  do  not  like  the  look  of  me,  sir  ?  " 

4'  I  like  the  look  of  you  only  too  well.  Where 
did  you  get  those  pleasant  steady  eyes  of  yours  ?  " 

44  My  eyes  are  said  to  be  like  my  mother's,  sir," 
replied  James,  who  thought  that  the  Colonel  was,  in 
spite  of  his  denial,  wandering  a  little,  and  who 
wished  to  humor  him. 

44 1  wish  you  would  get  another  pair,"  said  Tom 
Silcote.  44  Your  eyes  are  unpleasantly  like  another 
t>air  of  eyes  into  which  I  used  to  look  years  ago,  and 
nave  never  forgotten,  boy,  —  never  forgotten,  — 
never  forgotten.  I  suppose  she  will  come,  too,  at 
the  great  gathering  at  the  end  of  all  things." 

He  was  certainly  feverish  with  his  wound.  The 
Princess,  after  her  last  rebuff,  rode  apart  with  Reg- 
inald, and  poured  her  grief  into  his  bosom.  She 
did  not  like  him,  but  she  must  tell  her  woes  to 
some  one,  and  so  Reggy  got  the  benefit  of  them 
now. 

44  What  I  have  done  for  that  man,"  she  said, 44  and 
now  he  says  I  am  fussy  !  Reginald,  pray  that  you 
may  never  know  the  bitterness  of  ingratitude  in 
those  you  love.  It  is  the  bitterest  thing  you  will 
ever  know." 

44 1  have  no  doubt  it  is,  Aunt.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  is  Anne  V  " 

44  At  Vienna.  After  all  I  have  done  for  him ! 
Reginald,  he  does  not  love  me  !  It  is  very  bitter  to 
me  ;  he  prefers  a  smooth-faced  boy  to  me,  who  have 
sacrificed  everything  lor  him.  Reginald,  my  dear, 
was  your  grandfather  very  intimate  with  this  lad 
James  ?  " 

44  Intimate  V  No.  He  never  liked  him.  You 
say  that  Anne  is  at  Vienna.  I  do  not  like  this  at 
all.    I  wish  I  was  at  Vicuna  with  her." 

4*  You  will  never  have  such  a  chance  of  seeing 
war  again." 

44 1  dare  say  not,  and  I  don't  wish  it.  I  want  to 
go  to  Vienna,  and  I  have  no  money.  I  wish  you 
would  lend  me  some." 

44 1  am  sorry  I  cannot  do  so,"  said  the  Princess. 
14  He  wants  it  all." 

So  talking,  they  got  to  the  little  village  of  Pozzo 
d'Orno,  well  to  the  Austrian  rear,  and  halted  at  last. 
Colonel  Siloote  was  decidedly  feverish,  but  kept  to 
his  resolution  of  moving  with  his  regiment,  as  soon 
as  it  was  ready  to  move.  Meanwhile,  be  banished 
the  Princess  and  Reginald,  on  the  very  rude  grounds 
which  he  had  stated  above,  that  the  one  fussed  and 
that  the  other  was  a  fool,  and  imperially  insisted  on 
James's  ministrations,  in  the  very  way  in  which  men, 
who  have  been  spoilt  by  women  all  their  lives,  do 
demand  the  services  of  other  people,  —  and,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  get  them. 

He  took  a  strange  fancy,  almost  a  passion,  for  this 
son  of  his,  thrown  in  his  way  so  strangely,  little 
dreaming  why.  The  young  man's  eyes  he  remem- 
bered to  be  like  other  eyes  not  seen  for  twenty 
years ;  but  he  bad  forgotten,  or  thought  he  had  for- 
gotten, his  deserted  wife's  voice ;  yet  James's  voice 
was  strangely  pleasant  and  soothing  to  him.  He 
did  not  connect  the  eyes  and  the  voice  together  at 
all ;  yet  they  had  the  effect  of  making  him  silent, 
very  thoughtful,  and  more  gentle  than  he  had  been 
for  years. 

44  He  insists  that  no  one  shall  come  near  him  but 
you,"  said  the  dismissed  Princess,  with  a  sniff. 
44  You  had  better  go  and  see  what  you  can  do  with 
a  man  who  has  cast  off,  in  his  base  ingratitude,  those 
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who  hare  sacrificed  everything  for  him.    He  will 
curse  and  swear  at  yon,  and  try  to  strike  you,  but  I 
dare  say  you  will  not  mind  that." 
"  Not  a  bit,"  said  James. 

The  Princess  was  as  far  right  in  what  she  said  as 
this :  Tom  Silcote,  a  terrible  oully,  would  most  cer- 
tainly, at  ordinary  times,  have  sworn  at  her,  or  at  any 
one  else,  who  bad  kindly  tried  to  assist  him  when  be 
most  wanted  assistance.  It  is  the  way  of  some  men 
to  be  fractious  and  brutal  as  soon  as  they  are  thrown 
entirely  on  the  kindness  and  love  of  those  whost' 
lives  are  bound  up  in  theirs;  and  it  was  his  way  gen- 
erally. Not  so  now.  He  swore  a  good  many  oaths 
at  his  uniform,  his  shirt,  his  own  clumsiness,  Giulai's 
stupidity,  and  so  on  ;  but  none  at  James. 

Come  here  and  help  mc  to  peel,  lad,"  he  said, 
"  and  see  if  you  and  I  cannot  pull  through  it  with- 
out the  doctors.  What  frightful  humbugs  they  are ! 
It  would  not  take  many  hoars  to  learn  their  trade, 
as  far  as  I  have  any  experience." 

"  You  have  not  had  much  knowledge  of  them,  I 
should  think,  sir,"  said  James,  after  he  bad  gently 
removed  his  shirt,  and  the  whole  magnificent  torso 
of  his  father  lay  bare  before  him.  "  Men  who  cam' 
such  a  chest  as  yours  are  but  poor  customers  to  the 
doctors.  Your  poor  brother,  Mr.  Algernon,  knew 
more  of  them  than  you  are  likely  to  do.  He  loved 
his  doctors  dearly.  It  was  taking  him  away  from 
his  doctors  that  killed  him,  I  doubt." 

"  Killed  him  ?  Algy  ?  "  cried  Colonel  Silcote,  start- 
ing up. 

44  He  is  dead,  sir." 

"Dead!  Why,  that  was  the  finest  fellow  that 
ever  was  born,  I  tell  you.    It  is  impossible." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  estimate  of  bim, 
sir ;  but  he  is  dead  and  buried  for  all  that ;  and  I 
am  engaged  to  his  daughter." 

"  It  is  an  infernal  shame,"  said  the  Colonel. . 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  brought  to  l<K>k  upon  your 
niece's  engagement  differently  in  time,  sir,"  'said 
James,  purposely  misunderstanding  him  on  religious 
grounds.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  make  it 
agreeable  to  yourself  to  be  quiet  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  I  see  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

The  Colonel  submitted. 

"  Here  is  a  nasty  blue-red  cut  over  the  surface  of 
the  deltoid,"  said  James ;  "  but  you  lost  very  little 
blood.  Wo  must  bavo  the  doctor  to  this ;  it  is  be- 
vond  me." 

*  "IfldoI'llbe  —  • 

"  Invalided,  you  were  going  to  say.  Not  at  all. 
It  is  a  mere  scratch.  How  about  this  broken  head 
of  yours,  Colonel  ?  The  Count  seems  to  have  given 
you  the  St.  George.    Let  me  look  at  it," 

Tom  Silcote  submitted  his  curly,  splendidly-shaped 
head  to  the  inspection  of  bis  son  quite  quietly. 
James  pronounced  once  more  for  the  doctor,  and 
carried  his  point.  The  doctor  was  introduced,  —  a 
small  Czech  gentleman,  the  glory  and  pride  of  whose 
life  was  that  he  had  been  born  and  bred  at  Zuck- 
mantel.  Why  he  was  proud  of  being  a  Zuckmantel 
man  no  one  ever  knew ;  but  he  gloried  in  it,  and 
was  personally  offensive  in  manv  ways  to  Colonel 
Silcote. 

The  doctor  thought  that  be  was  going  to  speak 
first,  but  he  was  mistaken.  Silcote  raised  himself 
on  the  sofa  from  his  hips,  casting  off  the  uniform 
coat  which  James  had  put  over  him,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  doctor  in  German,  before  be  had  time  to 
mention  Zuckmantel. 

u  Now,  look  here,  yon  doctor.  I  wish  you  to  un- 
derstand my  case  at  once.   I  am" wounded  slightly, 


and  want  to  be  set  right  instantly.  I  want  to  be 
fighting  again  in  two  days  from  this  time." 

"The  great  Frederick,  passing  through  Zuck- 
mantel," began  the  doctor. 

" —  the  great  Frederick,  and  Zuckmantel,  and 
you,"  said  Tom  Silcote.  "  I  tell  you  that  I  want  to 
fight  again  in  two  days.  Will  you  come  and  look 
at  me,  or  will  you  not.  ?  Yon  and  your  Zuckman- 
tels  and  Fredericks.  If  you  can  do  anything  for  me, 
say  so.  If  you  can't,  go.  This  is  the  most  miser- 
able little  humbug  in  Europe,"  be  added  to  James 
in  English. 

The  little  doctor  looked  at  bim  on  the  head  and 
in  the  arm,  and  said  that  he  must  be  invalided. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Tom  Silcote.  "If  you  declare 
mc  invalided,  I  will  denounce  you  to-morrow.  You 
are  taking  pay  from  a  government  which  you  are 
trying  to  overturn.  You  are  a  leading  member  of 
the  Democratic  Committee  of  Breslan,  if  you  are  not 
president.  I  have  letters  of  yours  which  would  con- 
demn yon  ten  times  over.  How  did  I  get  them  ? 
Why,  your  friend  Kriegsthurm  gave  them  to  me  as 
a  safeguard  when  I  came  on  this  campaign,  so  that 
I  might  hold  them  in  terror  over  you.  He  was 
afraid  that  you  would  poison  me,  —  a  fate  which  I 
have  avoided  by  taking  internally  none  of  your 
filthy  drugs.  If  yon  invalid  me  to  Vienna,  you  go 
to  Spandau  the  next  day." 

The  doctor  examined  him  again,  while  James, 
sitting  behind  his  father,  parted  his  hair  for  the  doc- 
tor's examination- 

The  doctor  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter 
this  time.  The  cut  on  the  head  was  a  slight  scalp 
wound  now,  of  no  consequence.  The  wound  on  the 
arm  was  merely  a  skin  graze,  with  a  great  deal  of 
ecchymosis,  undoubtedly.  There  was  no  reason 
why  the  Colonel  should  be  invalided.  He  applied 
his  remedies. 

"  You  are  helping  to  ruin  your  cause,  you  doc- 
tor," said  Tom  Silcote,  when  he  had  finished  his 
work.  "  I  am  better  already.  In  two  days,  thank* 
to  you,  I  shall  be  fit  for  my  work  again.  At  the 
throat  of  you  scoundrelly,  half-concealed  democrats, 
sword  in  hand." 

"  You  should  not  have  said  that,"  said  James, 
when  the  doctor  was  gone. 

"  Whv  not  ?  "  asked  Tom  Silcote. 

"  Weil,  it  was  not  gentlemanly,  and  their  cause  is 
the  best,  you  know." 

"  Not  the  cause  of  a  creeping  little  toad  like  that. 
He  takes  Austrian  money." 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  him.  I  speak  of  the  Sardin- 
ian cause  against  the  Austrian.  I  am  an  Italian  at 
heart." 

"  I  doubt  that  I  am  also,"  said  Tom  Silcote ;  "  but 
you  cannot  sympathize  with  the  miserable  spawn 
which  both  sides  use,  and  which  both  sides  despise. 
Now  let  me  sleep ;  I  am  very  tired  with  marching 
and  fighting,  and  I  want  rest." 

The  little  Zuckmantel  doctors  who  makes  his  first 
and  last  appearance  here,  had  given  Janies  orders 
that  the  Colonel's  arm  must  be  dressed  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  He  added,  also,  that  ha  en- 
tirely forgave  the  Colonel  for  swearing  at  and  de- 
nouncing him.  Ho  was  an  Englishman,  as  was  also 
Monsieur,  and  the  English  always  d— d  and  de- 
nounced when  poorly. 

James  lay  beside  his  fattier  on  the  floor,  and  not 
having  slept,  arose  between  twelve  and  one,  and 
prepared  to  awaken  him.  He  looked  at  him  for 
some  time  before  he  woke  him,  and  thought,  as  an 
artist,  what  a  wonderfully  handsome  man  he 
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The  curia  which  he  remembered  on  the  night  when 
he  had  crept  from  his  bed  to  follow  the  poachers 
were  but  slightly  grizzled  as  yet;  many  younger 
men  might  have  exchanged  locks  with  Tom  Silcote 
without  disadvantage.  And  in  sleep,  in  quiescence, 
while  passion  was  dead,  the  face  was  extremely 
beautiful. 

Strange  and  odd  families,  like  the  Silcotca,  have 
a  curious  habit  of  throwing  off  a  specimen  or  ex- 
ample of  the  family  virtues  or  failings.    The  B  s 


did  this,  and  one  might  say  the  same  of  other  fam- 
ilies ;  with  none  of  which  have  we  anything  at  all  to 
do.  The  Silcotes  did  the  same  thing.  I  have  only 
to  say  that  the  Dark  Squire  himself,  who  might  have 
been  anything,  but  who  ended  by  being  nothing, 
had  three  sons  :  Algernon,  who  represented  his  geni- 
ality ;  Arthur,  who  represented,  through  the  medium 
of  an^Oxford  education,  his  priggish  attornoyism ; 

itcd  his 


and  Thomas,  who  represented  his  recklessness  and 
ferocity,  not  to  mention  the  personal  beauty  of  the 
whole  family  put  together.  Miss  Ray  lock  says  that 
the  whole  of  the  three,  put  together,  would  never 
have  made  up  their  father.  "They  wanted  his  go, 
individually  and  collectively." 

The  one  of  them,  however,  w1k>  certainly  repre- 
sented the  physical  beauty,  not  to  mention  the  reck- 
lessiuss  and  ferocity  of  this  singular  old  man,  was 
now  lying  asleep ;  watched  by  hie  own  son ;  father 
and  son  alike  being  utterly  unconscious  of  their  re- 
lation-hip. Around  the  house,  where  he  lay,  artil- 
lery rumbled,  shaking  the  house,  and  muttered  away 
into  silence  eastward ;  squadrons  of  cavalry  passed 
trampling  ;  battalions  of  infantry  passed  with  a 
steady,  measured  rustling,  broken  sometimes  by  a 
sharply-given  word  of  command.  The  Austrian 
army,  already  beaten,  was  moving  eastward,  200,- 
000  strong;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  man  among 
them  all  who  had  so  little  busings  there  as  had 
be. 

Of  all  the  Silcotes  he  had  wasted  hw  life  the  most 
perversely,  the  most  persistently.  His  fate  should 
have  been,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  poetical  justice, 
to  die  alone,  unaided,  uncarcd  for,  unwept  let  his 
son  was  watching  him  with  tenderness,  and  only 
disputing  for  his  right  to  do  so' with  the  poor  Prin- 
cess, whom  he  bad  ruined.  Is  he  the  first  instance 
of  by  far  the  least  meritorious  member  of  a  fainily 
being  the  best  beloved  after  all  his  misdoings  ? 

The  night  was  hot,  and  he  lay  with  his  great  chest 
bare,  heaving  up  and  down  with  the  regular  breath- 
ing of  sleep.  His  face  was  very  cairn,  and  James 
doubted  very  much  if  he  did  wisely  in  awakening 
him;  but,  after  a  time,  looking  at  his  face,  he  took 
his  right  arm,  the  un wounded  one,  and  felt  his 
pulse. 

Colonel  Silcote,  without  moving,  quietly  opened 
his  eyes,  and  $]>oke. 

"  None  of  the  whole  of  them  left  but  you !  They 
were  all  here  just  now.  I  was  marching  into  Exe- 
ter, and  overtook  a  weary  girl  under  the  hedge- 
rows ;  and  then  I  was  at  Dunstegan,  and  cut  in 
before  Tollygoram,  and  danced  with  a  beautiful 
girl  in  spite  of  him.  ,  And  the  Devonshire  girl  and 
the  girl  of  Dunstegan  were  one  and  the  same,  and 
had  the  same  eyes.  And  I  awoke,  and  found  them 
looking  at  me  out  of  your  head.  Boy,  I  am  going 
to  die." 

"  Nonsense,  Colonel,"  said  James ;  4i  your  pulse  is 
quiet:  you  will  be  quite  well  to-morrow.  You  are 
not  going  to  die." 

"Not here.  Not  in  this  bed.  No!  By  heavens, 
you  are  right  there,  old  boy !    But  the  end  of  it  all 


is  very  near ;  and,  upon  my  word  and  honor,  I  can- 
not see  very  particularly  why  it  should  not  be." 

"  You  have  many  years  of  useful  and  honorable 
life  before  you,  sir,  I  hope,"  said  James. 

"  I  don't"  hope  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Tom 
Silcote.  "  I  have  so  many  years  of  useless  and  dis- 
honorable life  behind  me,  that  I  begin  to  think  that 
it  will  be  better  to  close  my  account  against  the 
higher  powers  as  soon  as  possible.  If  1  were  to 
mortgage  my  future  career,  with  good  behavior  as 
interest,  I  never  could  pay  it.  The  accumulation 
of  interest  would  destroy  the  capital  in  a  verv  short 
time.  I  tell  yon  I  can't  behave  well.  If  I  lived, 
which  I  am  not  going  to  do,  I  might  gain  in  time 
the  respectable  vices  of  old  age.  But  it  would  take 
so  long  ;  I  am  so  dreadfully  young.  You  may 
depend  that  a  fellow  like  me  is  much  better  out  of 
this  world  than  in  it." 

"  I  cannot  see  that,  sir,"  Baid  James. 

«  God  forbid  that  you  should.  You  are  going  to 
dress  my  arm  ;  do  so,  and  listen  to  what  I  say.  You 
have  a  clear  head  and  a  good  memory.  After  I  am 
dead,  I  wish  you  to  tell  my  father  these  things.  I 
shall  march  to-morrow." 

James  promised  to  remember  them. 

"  Nineteen  years  ago  I  was  honorably  married  to 
a  girl  I  met  in  Devonshire.  The  particulars  of  that 
marriage,  my  aunt,  the  Princess,  has  in  a  despatch- 
box,  which  I  have  given  into  her  possession. 

"  I  have  great  reason  to  fear  that  my  father  has 
been  sadly  abused  about  the  conduct  of  his  late  wife, 
poor  AlgVs  mother.  If  he  can  get  bold  of  the 
Princess  I  believe  that  she  is  quite  prepared  to  tell 
him  everything.  I  fear  that  she  and  a  man  called 
Kriegsthurm  have  used  him  very  sadly ;  but  he 
must  be  tender  with  her.  He  was  fond  of  me  once  ; 
and  you  must  tell  him,  now  that  I  am  dead  and 
gone,  and  will  trouble  him  no  more,  that  he  must  be 
tender  with  her.  Out  of  my  grave  I  shall  insist  on 
that.  My  aunt  is  in  many  respects  the  best  of  us 
all.  1  insist  that  my  aunt  most  bo  kindly  used. 
Again  I  am  sure  that"  Miss  Rayiock  knows  now  the 
whole  of  this  miserable  complication  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  If  she  does  not,  Kriegsthurm  does. 
Give  me  my  haversack :  it  is  hanging  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed." 

James  did  so. 

u  This  Kriegsthurm  is  a  very  good  fellow,  but  a 
most  consumed  rascal.  Here  are  papers  which  com- 
mit him  to  the  Austrian  Government,  for  he  has 
been  Italianizing,  the  scoundrel,  the  moment  he  saw 
there  was  a  chance  of  our  being  beaten.  Put  these 
papers  in  the  hands  of  my  father,  and  he  will  bring 
him  to  liook  with  them.  My  father  was  at  one  time 
one  of  the  first  and  shrewdest  lawyers  in  England, 
lie  is  a  perfect  match  for  Kriegsthurm. 

**  You  must  also  give  my  love  to  my  father,  and 
tell  him  that  I  am  sorry  to  nave  been  so  lmd  a  son  to 
him.  I  would  not  add  that  I  could  not  help  it,  or 
that  he  might  have  been  a  better  father  to  me.  I 
wish  him  to  discover  wliether  my  wife  is  alive  or 
not,  —  his  sister  has  the  particulars  of  the  marriage, 
—  and  to  pension  her.  I  had  no  family  by  her. 
You  are  hurting  me." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  sir,"  said  James  ;  41 1  am  but  a 
clumsy  nurse." 

*  I  had  no  family  by  her,  at  least  as  far  as  I  know. 
I  should  wish  him  to  find  ber  out  and  pension  her, 
if  she  is  alive.    I  behaved  very  ill  to  her,  I  fear. 
Have  you  done  ?  " 
**  I  have  done  now,  sir,"  replied  James.    "  You 
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"  I  have  been  sleeping ;  I  cannot  sleep  again.  I 
shall  sleep  long  and  soundly  in  a  few  days.  Sit 


CHAPTER  LII1. 

THE  ENEMY  ADVANCES. 

A  French  officer,  riding  up  to  the  first  of  the 
Silcote  carriages,  took  off  bis  hat  and  bowed  low. 

"  I  realiy  doubt  if  it  is  safe  for  Monsieur  to  ad- 
vance farther,"  he  said.  "  Monsieur  can  of  course 
please  himself,  but,  until  we  have  gained  another 
victory,  I  would  wish  to  point  out  to  Monsieur  that 
advance  is,  to  say  the  least,  dangerous.  The  enemy 
were  here  the  day  before  yesterday.  Some  of  them 
are  here  still." 

He  {minted  to  a  few  stark  heaps  which  were  lying 
in  the  summer  grass,  in  the  field  to  the  left  of  the 
road.    Silcote  understood  him  at  once. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  politeness,  sir :  we  will  go 
no  farther.  My  dears,"  he  continued,  "  dismount, 
and  go  into  that  house  opposite  :  I  will  be  with  you 
directly." 

Miss  Lee  and  Mn.  Thomas  Silcote  did  so  at  once. 
Mrs.  Thomas  knew  from  old  experience  that  she  was 
in  the  presence  of  death,  although  she  had  not 
actually  made  out  the  Austrian  corpses.  Miss  Lee 
saw  a  look  in  her  face  which  made  her  silent,  and 
which  caused  her  to  follow.  The  two  women  silent- 
ly left  the  carriage,  politely  handed  out  by  the 
French  officer,  and  went  towards  the  house.  The 
French  officer  remained.  Silcote  and  Arthur 
leaned  over  the  side  of  their  carriage  talking  to  him, 
while  Boginsky  came  up  from  the  second  carriage, 
and  stood  beside  the  French  officer's  hone. 

"Arthur,"  said  Silcote,  "there  is  some  Moselle 
somewhere,  and  I  am  thirsty ;  get  some.  Monsieur, 
we  are  much  indebted  to  you.  I  perceive  that  we 
are  passing  into  the  real  regions  of  war.  Has  there 
been,  then,  an  actual  cataclysm  ?  " 

Boginsky  and  Arthur  laughed  at  his  pedantry. 
Seeing  that  Silcote  laughed  himself,  the  French 
officer,  drinking  his  glass  of  Moselle,  laughed  also. 

"  We  heard  that  there  had  been  an  engagement," 
said  Silcote,  "  but  we  were  not  aware  how  near  our 
British  audacity  had  brought  us  to  it.  Are  those 
blue  and  white  heaps,  lying  there  on  the  grass, 
actually  Austrian  corpses  ?  " 

"  They  are  such,  Monsieur,  a  small  instalment." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  this  place?"  asked  Sil- 
cote ;  "  and  what  are  the  details  of  the  engage- 
ment ?  " 

"  This  place  is  Genestrello.  Beyond  you  see  the 
heights  and  the  village  of  Montebello.  You  have 
hever  heard  of  Montebello.  No ;  nor  did  any  one 
until  yesterday.  .Yet  Montebello  will  live  in  history 
beside  Lodi  and  Areola.  We  carried  the  heights 
of  Montebello  yesterday.  It  was  only  the  first  of  a 
great  series  of  victories.  We  have  already  demor- 
alized the  Austrians.    The  rest  is  quite  easy." 

"  Ho  ! "  said  Silcote ;  "  then  it  is  all  over.  Arthur, 
give  this  gentleman  another  glass  of  Moselle.  Can 
you  give  me  any  details  of  this  action  of  yesterday, 
my  dear  sir  ?  " 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  replied  the  French 
officer.  44  Here  at  Genestrello  the  Sardinian  light- 
horse,  in  command  of  Colonel  Count  Frangipanni, 
met  the  Austrian  cavalry,  under  command  of  Col- 
onel Silcote, — a  compatriot  of  yours,  by  the  way. 
Each  regiment  was  beaten  in  turn,  and  the  Austrian 
Colonel  Silcote  was  desperately  wounded  by  the 


Sardinian  Colonel  Frangipanni;  after  which  the 
Austrians  retreated." 

"  You  hear  all  this,  Arthur,"  said  Silcote.  "  Can 
you  tell  me,  sir,  what  became  of  Colonel  Silcote  ?  " 

"He  rode  away  after  his  regiment,"  said  the 
French  officer.   "  I  know  no  more." 

"  Have  you  any  other  details  of  the  engagement 
which  you  can  tell  me,  sir  ?  "  asked  Silcote. 

"  Well,  I  doubt  it,"  said  the  Frenchman.  «  There 
was  the  Princess  Castelnuovo,  who  charged  with  the 
regiment ;  and  there  were  two  young  English  artists, 
whom  she  took  prisoners  by  threatening  them  with 
her  revolver.    Beyond  that  I  know  nothing." 

"  Altogether  this  looks  pleasant,  Arthur,"  said 
Silcote.  "  But  we  will  go  on,  and  see  the  end  of  it" 

rrobeeoaUnwd.] 

"  OUR  LEADING  COLUMNS." 

Every  man,  we  are  told,  imagines  himself  com- 
petent to  drive  a  gig,  stir  a  fire,  and  write  a  leading 
article.  Of  the  two  former  accomplishments  I  can- 
not say  much.  As  I  have  never  pretended  to  pos- 
sess them  myself,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  impart  them 
to  others;  but  the  third  is  an  accomplishment  which 
is  so  mysterious  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  and  at 
the  same  time  appears  to  the  presumptuous  to  be  of 
such  easy  acquirement,  that  "  a  leader-writer  "  can 
hardly  fail  to  interest  somebody  if  he  attempts  a 
faithful  exposition  of  the  sublime  mysteries  of  his 
craft. 

The  "  leader,"  as  it  now  appears  in  the  full  glories 
of  long-primer  in  our  morning  and  evening  journals, 
is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  an  essentially  modern  cre- 
ation. The  man  who  takes  up  a  volume  of  the 
Times  or  the  Morning  Chronicle  for  one  of  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  will  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed if  he  expects  to  find  in  either  anything  re- 
sembling the  articles  which  are  now  provided  for 
him  every  day.  A  few  bald  lines  of  summary,  and 
a  stilted  and  ungrammatical  sentence  feebly  echoing 
the  gossip  of  the  town,  are  all  that  he  will  find  in 
the  columns  which  are  now  filled  with  essays  often 
of  remarkable  literary  ability,  and  almost  always 
written  with  force,  clearness,  and  elegance.  Bnt  it 
has  been  by  long  years  of  slow  and  weary  progress 
that  the  editorial  "  we  "  has  attained  its  present  po- 
sition ;  and  even  now  there  are  but  few  persons, 
beyond  the  limited  number  behind  the  scenes,  who 
have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  combination  of  indus- 
try and  talent  which  has  daily  to  be  put  in  force  in 
order  to  produce  the  leading  columns  of  a  London 
morning  newspaper. 

The  great  blunder  of  the  newspaper  reader  is  in 
supposing  that  there  is  such  a  being  as  an  actual 
owner  of  the  "  we,"  who  is  alone  allowed  to  use  it, 
and  who  is  the  author  of  all  the  articles  in  which  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  any  particular  newspaper. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  "  we  "  is  a  literal  fact,  and  not, 
as  most  people  suppose,  a  mere  figment  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  dignity  and  emphasis  to  an 
individual  expression  of  opinion.  With  hardly  an 
exception,  the  leading  articles  of  the  London  press, 
and  especially  those  dealing  with  the  more  impor- 
tant political  topics  of  the  day,  are  the  work  not  of 
one  single  person,  but  of  an  association  of  gentle- 
men combined  for  the  purpose,  almost  all  of  whom 
have  had  some  hand  in  the  dish  which  is  finally  set 
before  the  public  These  gentlemen  are  the  leader- 
writers  of  the  press,  and  the  position  they  hold  is  a 
very  curious  and  anomalous  one.  They  are  not 
editors,  — an  editor  may  be  a  leader-writer  also, 
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though  even  that  is  not  always  the  case;  but  the 
ordinary  leader-writer  has  no  pretensions  to  the  su- 
perior dignity.  And  whilst  they  rank  beneath  the 
editor-in-chief,  they  place  an  immeasurable  gulf  be- 
tween themselves  and  his  lieutenant  the  sub-editor, 
who  perhaps  comes  nearer  to  the  popular  notion  of 
what  a  newspaper  editor  is  than  any  other  member 
of  the  staff.  The  "  sub  "  is  regarded  by  the  leader- 
writer  as  a  mere  paste-and-ecissors  man,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly treated  by  him  with  an  amount  of  con- 
tempt to  which,  I  am  bound  to  say,  he  is  very  seldom 
entitled.  The  leader-writer  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  internal  management  of  the  office  in  which  he 
js  engaged ;  except  on  rare  occasions,  he  knows 
scarcely  anything  of  the  news  which  the  snb-cditor 
is  gathering  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  for  the 
next  morning's  issue;  and  he  has  only  a  limited 
voice  in  directing  the  policy  of  the  journal  to  which 
he  is  attached,  —  a  policy  to  which  he  is  not  unfre- 
quently  personally  opposed.  What,  then,  are  his 
special  functions  { 

I  cannot  better  answer  the  question  than  by 
describing  the  manner  in  which,  every  day  in  the 
week,  the  leaders  of  an  ordinary  morning  journal 
are  produced.  Scene  the  first  opens  in  the  "  consul- 
tation room "  in  the  newspaper  office  in  the  city. 
The  time  is  an  hour  after  noon,  and  the  persons  of 
the  drama  are  some  half-dozen  gentlemen,  of  various 
ages.  There  is  a  poet,  whose  works  have  never 
sold ;  a  novelist,  who  is  happy  in  being  able  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  publishers ;  the  son  of  a  peer, 
who  was  once  in  a  cavalry  regiment;  a  barrister, 
who  finds  leaders  bring  htm  more  guineas  than  he 
gets  from  his  briefs ;  a  literary  Bohemian,  who  has 
travelled  over  half  the  world,  and  who  has  seen 
everything,  from  the  inside  of  Whitecroas  Street 
Prison  to  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow;  and  a  leader- 
writer  pure  and  simple,  whose  name  has  never  been 
heard  outside  one  or  two  quiet  clubs  off  the  Strand, 
but  who  is  every  day  helping  to  mould  the  opinions 
of  the  public,  and  whose  influence  on  them  it  is 
difficult  to  over-estimate.  Gathered  together  around 
a  table,  the  little  company  so  formed  is  presided  over 
by  the  nominal  editor  of  the  journal.  He  may  be  a 
man  who  writes  constantly  himself,  but  it  is  jnst  as 
likely  that  he  never  writes  at  all. 

The  first  business  to  be  gone  through  consists  of  a 
choice  of  subjects  for  the  articles  for  the  next  day ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
whole  matter.  Only  those  who  have  had  to  go  on 
writing  day  after  day  for  months  and  years  together, 
and  who  every  morning  have  had  to'find  some  new 
topic  on  which  to  discourse,  can  have  any  notion  of 
the  difficulty,  which  the  necessity  of  making  such  a 
choice  presents.  AVhen  parliament  is  up,  and  the 
dull  season  in  full  swing,  leader-writers  are  driven 
almost  to  distraction  in  their  search  for  "something 
new."  How  they  scan  the  columns  of  despised 
"  local  prints,"  and  how  eagerly  they  dart  upon  the 
smallest  paragraph,  the  most  trumpery  police  case, 
that  seems  likely  to  afford  a  text  for  a  social  leader 
of  the  humorous  or  pathetic  sort !  On  one  occasion, 
a  leader-writer  of  my  acquaintance  was  told  to  write 
upon  anything  he  tiked,  the  editor  informing  him 
in  despair  that  the  only  subject  he  could  give  him 
was  — Nothing!  He  took  the  hint,  and  actually 
wrote  a  leader  upon  the  difficulty  of  finding  sub- 
jects to  comment  upon  in  those  sleepy  August  days 
when  all  the  town  was  holiday-making.  This  was 
making  bricks  without  straw  with  a  vengeance. 

On  another  occasion,  a  well-known  wnter  received 
as  his  portion  a  text  so  infinitely  small  that  he  felt 


everything  must  depend  upon  his  own  ingenuity. 
He  sat  down,  cudgelled  his  brains  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  finally  produced  a  smart  and  lively  arti- 
cle, the  only  fault  of  which  was,  that  it  did  not 
contain  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  subject  to  which 
it  was  supposed  to  refer,  and  consequently  left  the 
reader  in  a  state  of  hopeless  bewilderment  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  expenditure  of  so  much  wit  and 
learning. 

But  let  us  suppose,  in  the  present  instance,  that 
parliament  is  sitting,  and  the  Reform  debates,  say, 
at  their  height.  There  is  therefore  no  dearth  of 
subjects,  and  very  quickly  the  editor's  secretary  or 
assistant  has  his  sheet  filled  with  the  various  topics 
suggested.  These  are:  Mr.  Beales  (M.A.)  and  Mr. 
\Y  aJpole ;  The  London  Conference  on  the  Luxem- 
burg Question;  Italian  Finance;  The  Trades' 
Union  Commission ;  The  Tailors'  Strike  ;  The  Last 
Case  of  Justices'  Justice.  But  here  are  six  subjects, 
and  at  the  most  but  four  leaders  are  wanted,  only 
three  of  which  will  in  all  probability  be  used.  So 
the  weeding-out  process  has  to  begin.  "Italian 
Finance  won't  suffer  by  being  kept  over  for  a  day  ; 
put  it  down  for  to-morrow,"  says  the  editor. 
"  Tailors'  Strike :  ah,  Thompson  wrote  on  that  last 
week  ;  it 's  too  soon  to  be  at  it  again." 

There  then  remain  foor  questions  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  over  these  the  battle-royal  begins.  First 
comes  the  great  cause  of  Beales  (M.  A.)  verfiu  Wal- 

K)le.  Four  members  of  the  council  think  as  badly  of 
eales  (M.A.)  as  of  Walpole,  and  say  so  in  the 
plainest  terms.  One  is  full  of  sympathy  for  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  earnestly  pleads  his  cause 
against  the  bullies  of  the  Reform  I  a1  ague.  Two 
others,  however,  are  just  as  enthusiastic  on  behalf 
of  the  ex-revising  barrister.  The  discussion  which 
takes  place  is  at  least  as  warm  as  that  which 
is  subsequently  held  in  "the  House,"  and  it  is 
enlivened  by  a  capital  anecdote  from  our  Bohemian, 
of  which  each  gentleman  present  mentally  makes  a 
note,  for  use  in  future  leaders.  Finally,  the  question 
is  settled  by  the  majority  of  votes,  and  it  is  decided 
that  a  castigation  shall  be  administered  equally  to 
the  Reform  League  and  the  government  in  the 
leader  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  exciting  subject. 
Then  the  editor  hastily  sketches  in  a  dozen  lines  the 
tone  of  the  article  as  it  has  been  decided  upon  by  the 
council,  and  gives  the  paper  to  one  of  the  members 
of  the  triumphant  majority.  About  the  next  ques- 
tion —  the  Luxemburg  Conference  —  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  The  editor  and  one  of  the  leader- 
writers  have  almost  all  the  talking  to  themselves, 
and  the  latter  gentleman  receives  orders  to  take  the 
subject  and  "  make  what  he  can  of  it,"  The  Trades' 
Union  Commission  is  the  subject  of  quite  an  angry 
debate  between  the  two  principal  political  econo- 
mists of  the  partv,  one  of  whom  is  madly  enamored 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  ideas,  whilst  the  other  pins  his  faith 
to  Mr.  Mill.  As  —  to  use  the  slang  of  the  profes- 
sion —  Ruskin's  theories  "  won't  wash,"  the  Trades' 
Union  leader  is  given  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mill's 
disciple,  whose  face  has  grown  quite  red  in  the  heat 
of  the  discussion.  There  only  remains  the  ca«e  of 
the  little  boy  who  has  got  three  months'  hard  labor 
for  stealing  a  turnip,  and  before  the  debate  upon 
this  subject  begins,  our  Bohemian,  who  has  dis- 
creetly held  his  tongue  during  the  discussion  of  the 
two  previous  topics,  tells  a  story  so  ludicrous  and 
appropriate,  that  even  the  political  economists  shake 
their  sides  with  laughter,  and  the  council  with  one 
consent  devolve  upon  the  story-teller  the  duty  of 
scarifying  Dogberry.   The  last  business  is  to  appoint 
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some  one  to  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  evening  to  hear  the  debate,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
write  upon  it;  and  this  having  been  done,  the 
council  breaks  up. 

Then  tbe  leader-writers  commence  their  after- 
noon 's  labor,  whilst  those  who  have  escaped  writing 
tor  that  day  make  their  way  westward  to  their  clubs 
or  homes.  Some  of  the  chosen  stay  in  the  office, 
and  write  there ;  others  slip  along  to  quiet  cham- 
bers in  Brick  Court,  and  write  as  Fendennis  or 
Warrington  might  have  clone,  undisturbed,  save  by 
the  whittling  of  some  idle  lad  on  the  pavement  be- 
neath their  windows.  By  five,  or,  at  latest,  by  six 
o'clock,  their  task  most  be  completed.  "  The  lead- 
er then  is  finished,  I  suppose  V  "  says  my  reader. 
Not  so.  my  friend.  The  leader,  as  yet,  is  but  rough- 
bewn.  and  has  still  to  be  shaped  by  tbe  divinity 
which  presides  over  every  modern  journal.  But 
first  of  all  it  has  to  be  set  in  the  bold  clear  type  in 
which  the  finished  article  subsequently  appears. 
Then,  when  set,  the  "  reading  "  commences.  First, 
it  is  read  for  mere  errors  of  the  press,  ft|l  of  which 
are  corrected  with  scrupulous  care.  Then  the  "  re- 
vise," as  the  second  proof  is  called,  is  given  to  tbe 
chief  reader,  who  must  be  a  man  of  education  and 
intelligence.  He  reads  it  for  "the  sense."  Any 
grammatical  blunders  —  and  of  such  blunders  there, 
are  not  a  few  —  are  corrected :  sometimes  the  care- 
less writer  has  omitted  a  word  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  or  has  left  it  othorwise  imperfect,  and  all 
such  detects  have  to  be  remedied  ;  tbe  classical  ami 
historical  allusions  are  carefully  verified,  for  nothing 
looks  worse  than  a  blnnder  in  one  of  these  ;  and  if 
there  is  any  obscurity  in  any  particular  passage,  it 
is  marked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  the  attention 
of*  the  next  reader  to  the  doubtful  sentence. 

By  eight  o'clock,  all  this  work  has  been  done,  and 
a  final  proof  of  the  leader,  printed  on  a  great  sheet 
of  paper,  which  leaves  a  margin  seven  inches  wide 
on  either  side  of  the  type,  is  ready  for  the  hands  of 
the  editor.  Then  he  again  comes  upon  the  scene, 
and  with  him  a  new  character,  —  the  revising  edi- 
tor. These  two,  sitting  opposite  each  other  at  the 
desk,  set  themselves  down  to  three  hours'  hard 
work.  The  leaders  are  carefully  read,  compared 
with  each  other,  and  with  previous  articles  on  the 
same  subjects,  and  altered  and  revised  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  editor  may  direct.  Very  frequently, 
this  revision  amounts  almost  to  the  rewriting  of  the 
article:  and  sometimes  the  original  writer  fails  to 
recognize  a  finale  sentence  of  his  own  composition 
in  it  as  it  appears  the  next  morning.  Se 


otti,  in- 


deed, d<*s  it  escape  without  some  alteration,  gener- 
ally made  at  the  very  parts  which  the  author  of  the 
article  is  most  anxious  to  preserve  intact.  To  a 
young  writer,  nothing  is  more  annoying  than  this 
system  of  revision :  he  revolts  against  it  as  the 
mothers  of  Egypt  revolted  against  the  slaughter  of 
their  first-born!  But  no  expressions  of  disgust  or 
indignation  have  any  effect  upon  the  ruthless  edi- 
tor ;  ami  should  the  victim  complain  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  productions  are  treated,  he  is  most 
probably  told  that  he  has  been  paid  for  what  he 
wrote,  and  that  he  has  no  longer  any  interest  in  or 
control  over  an  article  which  has  become  the  prop- 
erty of  another. 

Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  under  our  present 
system  of  leader-writing,  this  revision  could  be 
avoided.  It'  every  writer  signed  his  articles  the  case 
would  be  different ;  but  where  all  tbe  articles  in  one 
journal  are  put  forth  as  emanating  from  the  same 
source,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  their  con- 


sistency by  a  severe  and  rigorous  system  of  revision 
and  alteration.  Whether  the  anonymous  system  is 
an  advantage  or  not,  is  a  question  upon  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  enter  here.  Of  the  extent  of  the 
alterations  made  by  the  editor  and  his  colleaguo  in 
the  leader  before  it  U  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the 
world,  some  idea  may  be  gained  from  tbe  fact  that 
tbe  corrections  in  the  type  rendered  necessary  by 
these  alterations  coat  the  proprietors  of  one  daily 
newspaper  alone  a  thousand  pounds  a  year ! 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  leader  has  to  go 
through  almost  as  many  processes  as  a  needle  before 
it  is  fit  for  the  eyes  of  the  reader;  and  that  its  au- 
thorship is  divided  among  many  different  hands  or 
heads.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases,  fn 
which  men  who  have  attained  high  positions  on  the 
press  are  allowed  to  write  their  own  thoughts  in 
their  own  language;  and  on  the  provincial  press, 
where,  in  general,  only  one  leader-writer  is  em- 
ployed, and  where  the  audience  appealed  to  is  not 
so  critical  as  that  before  which  a  London  newspaper 
must  appear,  the  writer  usually  has  much  greater 
scope  and  freedom  than  his  brother  of  the  metropo- 
lis. But  the  process  I  have  described  is  that  which, 
with  various  modifications,  takes  place  daily  in  the 
offices  of  our  leading  morning  journals,  and  without 
which  we  should  not  have  "  Our  Leading  Columns" 
to  instruct  and  interest  us. 


POLITICAL  PRESCIENCE. 

Lord  Russell's  recantation  of  his  error  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  American  conflict,  at  the 
banquet  given  to  Mr.  Garrison  last  Saturday,  has 
struck  every  fair  mind  with  admiration  and  respect 
Nor  can  we  avoid  expressing  our  own  admiration 
for  the  candor  of  a  statesman  who,  at  an  age  when 
opinion  has  usually  become  almost  ossified,  can  thus 
openly  admit  the  fundamental  mistake  of  a  policy 
which  was,  nevertheless,  probably  more  wise  and 
just  than  any  other  statesman  of  Cabinet  rank, 
except  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  on  eitber  side  of  the 
House,  would  have  pursued  in  bis  place.  Lord 
Russell  has  admitted  his  error,  his  miscalculation 
and  misunderstanding  of  tbe  motive  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
policy,  and  the  erroneous  nature  of  the  judgment 
he  founded  upon  it,  that  "  tbe  North  were  fighting 
for  empire,  and  tbe  South  for  independence."  Yet 
there  were  few  indeed  among  English  Cabinet  Min- 
isters who  judged  the  struggle  even  as  fairly  as  Lord 
Russell,  and  not  one,  except,  as  we  said,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  who  showed  so  steady  a  sympathy  with 
the  anti-slavery  element  in  the  war,  so  far  as  he 
clearly  discerned  it,  as  Lord  RusselL  It  was,  per- 
haps, natural  enough  that  the  man  who  sinned  least 
in  that  matter  should  be  the  first  to  express  his 
regret  for  the  error  of  which  he  was  really  guilty. 
But  it  is  a  really  curious  thing,  on  looking  back  to 
the  history  of  the  contest,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
by  English  statesmen,  politicians,  and  political  writ- 
ers with  respect  to  it,  to  notice  how  very  little  of 
anything  that  can  deserve  the  name  of  prescience 
was  to  be  found  among  them.  "  Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings,"  as  usual,  came  much  more 
truth  than  out  of  the  wise  and  prudent  "Not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,"  had  even  a  glimmering  of  the  truth. 
Even  our  great  popular  minister,  who  on  so  many 
subjects  has  shown  his  power  to  see  deeper  into  the 
heart  of  tbe  people  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  even 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  far  wider  of  tbe  mark  than  ever 
Lord  Russell,  and  declared,  in  October,  1862,— 
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with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness  of  tone 
towards  the  North,  it  is  true,  but  also  with  the 
utmost  po*itiveness  of  statement,  —  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  had  succeeded  in  making  M  a  nation,"  and 
that  *•  we  mar  anticipate  with  certainty  the  success 
of  the  South,  so  far  as  their  separation  from  the 
North  is  concerned."  Even  the  late  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis,  who,  with  his  usual  prudence,  interfered  to 
sare  the  Cabinet  from  the  rashness  of  recognizing 
the  South,  and  protested  publicly  against  that  step 
to  his  constituents  at  a  very  critical  moment,  even 
he  was  far  more  widely  removed  from  a  sound  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  than  Lord  Russell,  and 
wrote  with  the  greatest  scorn  in  private  letters 
afterwards  published  of  u  that  village  lawyer's,  Lin- 
coln's" resources  for  the  great  moral,  political,  and 
military  campaign  which  the  village  lawyer  never- 
theless carried  through  to  so  near  its  successful  ter- 
mination. Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Derby  were 
both  of  course  conspicuously  Southern  in  their  bins 
throughout  the  war,  and  the  former  was  in  one  or 
two  debates  almost  Insolent  to  the  friends  of  the 
North.  Lord  Stanley,  with  his  usual  prudence,  re- 
served his  opinion,  and  even  ventured  to  indicate 
very  early  a  strong  belief  in  the  greater  military 
power  of  the  North ;  but  he  significantly  added  in 
the  same  speech,  and  not,  as  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve now,  with  any  greater  power  of  prescience 
than  the  more  outspoken  English  Southerners,  that 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  North  would  only  begin 
whenever  their  arms  might  have  conquered  their 
opponents.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  vied  with  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns  in  the  Southern  bias  of  the  legal 
opinions  on  questions  of  international  law  which 
thev  advocated  in  Parliament 

Of  all  the  opinions  expressed  by  English  statesmen 
on  the  American  war,  the  most  ingenious,  perhaps, 
and  certainly  the  most  absolutely  free  from  any 
sympathetic  twist  on  either  side  was  Mr.  Disraeli's. 
It  was  obvious  that  he  held  the  physical  potcer  of  the 
North  in  the  profoundest  respect;  and  yet  he  gave 
it  as  his  deliberate  opinion  that  the  process  was 
already  beginning  in  America  which  centuries  ago 
divided  the  continent  of  Europe  into  different  na- 
tions of  different  genius,  language,  and  customs ;  — 
that  a  straceling  Anglo-Saxon  colony  was  on  the 
point  of  crystallizing  into  a  number  of  different 
States,  whose  power  would  be  balanced  against  each 
other  in  a  civilization  constituted  of  varieties  as 
marked  as  those  of  the  Old  World.  That  was  a 
view  which  was  ingenious  and  original  enough  to 
have  de>errfi  to  be  prescient ;  but,  like  u  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Greeks,"  it  turned  out  foolishness,  com- 
pared with  the  simplicity  of  the  childlike  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  good  cause  to  vanquish  the  bad,  in 
the  power  of  freemen  to  prevail  in  the  end  over  the 
devotees  of  slavery.  And  yet,  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
case  at  least,  there  was  no  want  of  apprehension 
of  the  main  condition  of  the  political  problem,— 
namely,  that  the  North  was  really  governed  not  by  a 
commercial  democracy,  above  all  things  sensitive  to 
the  effect  of  war  on  personalty  and  floating  capital ; 
but  by  a  territorial  democracy  attached  to  the  land, 
and  above  all  things  sensitive,  as  territorialists  of  all 
classes  always  are,  to  any  attack  on  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  Government.  This  was  a  most 
important  condition  of  the  political  problem,  which 
many  politicians,  many  statesmen,  quite  overlooked, 
but  which  Mr.  Disraeli  never  overlooked.  And  yet 
it  did  not  save  him  from  the  error  into  which  he  fell 
in  attributing  to  a  conflict  caused  not  by  root  differ- 


by  the  many  differences  which  radiated  from  the 
grand  difference  between  slave  institutions  and  free 
institutions,  all  the  disorganizing  and  reorganizing 
characteristics  which  would  be  wanted  to  raise  up  a 
group  of  distinct  nations.  It  is  now  apparent  to 
every  one,  that,  slavery  once  forcibly  extinguished, 
there  is  no  clear  and  matured  divergence  of  political 
feeling  and  genius  between  the  various  sections  of 
the  Union.  The  apparent  vital  differences  were  all 
bred  of  that  one  great  difference,  and  are  perishing 
with  it 

Mr.  Disraeli's  error  arose  not  from  his  intellectual 
deficiencies,  but  from  his  moral  deficiencies.  He 
could  not  appreciate  the  force  of  the  moral  paralysis 
which  destroyed  the  South.  He  could  not  distinguish 
adequately  between  differences  of  genius  arising 
from  natural  and  from  moral  causes,  —  from  causes 
which  no  violent  institutional  change  could  eradicate, 
and  from  causes  capable  of  real  annihilation  by  one 
mortal  blow  at  a  single  vile  institution.  There  wa» 
no  attempt  at  what  we  may  c.  .  the  political 
diagnosis  of  the  American  conflict  so  acute  and 
ingenions  as  Mr.  Disraeli's.  He  failed  for  the  same 
reason  for  which  all  our  statesmen  failed,  —  namely, 
that  prescience  in  political  and  national  affairs  is  a 
quality  scarcely  ever  due  to  the  head  so  much  as 
the  heart.  It  arises  out  of  a  deep  vital  sympathy 
with  popular  currents  of  feeling,  the  growing  inten- 
sity of  which  some  men  can  feel  almost  as  distinctly 
as  a  physician  can  feel  the  reviving  force  of  his 
patient 's  pulse.  Calculation,  without  this  sympathy, 
almost  always  fails  to  predict  the  course  of  even  a 
year  or  two  of  national  life.  Napoleon  III.  failed 
even  more  egregiously  than  any  of  our  own  states- 
men in  his  view  of  the  American  struggle,  and  yet 
he  knows  something  of  popular  feeling,  at  least  in 
Prance.  His  prescience,  however,  has  always  been 
limited  to  the  one  nation  whose  most  intimate 
instincts  he  has  studied,  and  that  is  a  nation  but 
little  inclined  as  yet  to  sympathize  heartily  with 
races  lower  than  its  own.  The  intellectual  classes 
of  France  no  doubt  sympathized  with  the  North  in 
the  late  struggle,  but  even  that  was  in  no  small 
degree  because  the  Emperor  was  known  to  favor 
the  South.  The  masses  of  the  French  people  have 
never  yet  shown  themselves  keenly  alive  to  the 
wrongs  of  a  lower  and  alien  race.  Napoleon's 
mistake  was  made,  like  that  0/  Mr.  Disraeli,  from  a 
radical  want  of  sympathy  with  the  slaves,  and  a 
radical  error  at  to  the  infectious  character  of  this 
sympathy  when  once  launched  as  a  jwwerful 
political  and  conservative  force  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
society. 

Not  one  of  even  our  wisest  statesmen  can  pretend 
to  have  shown  a  prescience  that  will  for  a  moment 
bear  comparison  with  such  prescience  as  Mazzini 
showed  in  anticipating  the  national  unity  of  Italytt 
or  such  prescience  as  Mr.  Garrison  himself  showed, 
in  anticipating.  —  by  the  wrong  means,  it  is  true,  — 
but  still  anticipating  the  extirpation  of  slavery  at  an 
early  date  on  the  continent  of  America.  Prescience 
seems  to  be  given  much  more  to  those  of  compara- 
tively simple  natures,  whose  hearts  are  full  of  the 
force  of  a  great  principle,  than  to  the  most  ac- 
complished statesman  weighing  the  effects  of  the 
elaborate  mechanism  of  political  institutions.  If 
prescience  be  a  merit  at  all.  it  is  the  merit  of  minds 
capable  of  being  fired  by  the  most  intense  conviction 
on  a  single  subject,  rather  than  of  what  we  usually 
call  balanced  intellects  and  sagacious  judgments. 

Balanced  intellects  and  sagacious  judgments  arc 
necessary  for  the  actual  execution  of  any  great  po- 
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litical  work.  Without  Cavour,  Mazzini  would  have 
effected  nothing.  Without  Lincoln,  Garrison  would 
bare  been  still  battling  against  the  world.  But  still 
it  is  the  conviction  that  reaches  a  white  heat  that  is 
prescient,  not  the  cool  judgment  of  deliberative 
minds.  Our  contemporary  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
in  a  narrow  article,  which  seems  to  us  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  masculine  thinker  and  writer  to  whom, 
perhaps  erroneously,  we  ascribe  it,  headed,  "  Shall 
we  Crown  our  Fanatics  ?  "  assents  to  this  view,  and 
proceeds  to  make  as  light  as  possible  of  the  rare  and 
grand  moral  qualities  which  belong  to  men  of  this 
white  heat  of  conviction,  not  only  on  the  express 
ground  that  they  are  so  rarely  men  of  calm,  targe 
minds,  but,  oddly  enough,  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
trinsically small  value  of  zeal,  and  self-denial,  and 
self-forgetfulness  practised  in  a  noble  cause.  "  The 
accident,"  says  our  contemporary,  in  its  eagerness 
to  depreciate  Mr.  Garrison's  merits, "  of  having  been 
right,  does  not  make  a  fanatic  less  a  fanatic."  On 
the  contrary,  v  -.  should  have  said  that  the  true  dif- 
ference between  a  fanatic  and  the  highest  characters 
which  have  given  to  human  nature  its  greatest  dig- 
nity and  nobility,  is  the  difference  between  the 
causes  in  which  zeal  is  displayed.  If  the  cause  is  a 
poor  and  vulgar  one,  suoh  as  our  contemporary 
auotes,  —  the  Mormon  cause,  — the  prescience,  suf- 
fering, and  self-denial  displayed  in  its  behalf  are 
truly  called  fanatical.  They  are  means  as  unworthy 
of  the  end,  as  when  a  man  goes  through  daily  tor- 
ture to  heap  up  gold  which  he  never  wishes  to  use. 
If  fanaticism  mean  anything,  it  means  intensity  and 
zeal  disproportionate  to  the  end. 

A  fanatic,  however  keen  his  prescience,  however 
grand  his  endurance,  is  ignoble,  because  his  eyes 
have  been  purged  to  see  the  drift  of  events  only  by 
a  mean  motive,  and  his  endurance  has  been  spent  in 
narrowing  his  own  heart  to  the  measure  of  vulgar 
aims.  But  prescience,  zeal,  self-denial,  and  self- 
forgetfulness  such  as  Mr.  Garrison 's,  spent  in  one  of 
the  grandest  of  human  causes,  and  excited  by  one 
of  the  noblest  of  human  motives,  is  not  fanaticism, 
or  if  it  be,  is  a  fanaticism  which,  if  it  were  but 
wider-spread,  would  soon  extirpate  the  selfish  vices 
and  sins  which  disfigure  human  life.  No  doubt 
such  moral  white  heat  as  Mazzini's  and  Mr.  Garri- 
son's also  tends  to  lead  men  at  times  into  great 
blunders  and  great  sins,  and  in  Mazzini's  case,  early 
in  his  career,  undoubtedly  did  so.  Still  more,  then, 
ought  we  to  honor  the  man  who  with  such  an  ardent 
temperament  has  never  been  tempted  into  any 
violence  worse  than  such  violence  of  invective  as 
men  of  prophetic  fire  of  nature  cannot,  perhaps 
ought  not,  entirely  to  suppress.  Statesmanlike 
judgment  and  moderation  is  an  excellent  thing,  and 
statesmanlike  candor  like  Lord  Russell's  is  a  still 
more  excellent  thing;  but  our  contemporary  will 
not,  we  hope,  easily  teach  Englishmen  to  honor 
either  of  those  qualities  so  much  as  those  rare  virtues 
of  heroic  self-denial  and  self-forgetfulness  which  arc 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  a  salt  of  which  there  is  bv 
no  means  an  abundant  supply. 

LONDON  SQUARES. 

BY    WALTER  TIIORNBUKY. 

Thfju:  is  no  square  which  about  nightfall  v* 
haunted  by  more  respectable  and  well-to-do  ghosts 
than  Soho  Square.  The  headless  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth alone  would  give  any  square  a  ghostly  celeb- 
rity ;  but  when  you  add  to  this  a  real  drowned  ad- 
miral of  the  old  school,  and  a  pale  lady,  in  high- 


heeled  shoes  and  trailing  Back,  who  once  gave 
masquerades  to  all  the  fashion  of  Walpole's  time, 
the  man  who  is  ready  to  utter  the  moat  rapping  oath 
in  favor  of  modern  6pirit-rapping  must  allow  that 
there  is  good  phantom  company  in  the  square. 

A  finer  old  square  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing.  It  is  a  bric-a-brac  square  of  the  good  old 
buhl  and  rococo  age ;  and  no  one  really  should  be 
allowed  to  occupy  a  house  in  it  who  does  not  wear 
cocked-hat,  sword,  powder,  and  wig.  Hogarth's 
Rake,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  must  by  some  mag- 
netic attraction  have  lived  in  this  then  fashionable 
quarter.  His  dancing-masters,  projectors,  jockeys, 
and  other  excellent  society,  must,  we  feel  sure,  have 
once  haunted  these  precincts.  Their  cocked-hats  and 
wigs  no  doubt  threw  grotesque  shadows  on  the  Soho 
pavement  His  sedan  chairman  must  have  often 
borne  him  in  the  swaying  lacquered  palanquin  past 
that  battered  statue  of  Charles  the  Second  that  has 
stood  sentinel  in  this  quarter  ever  since  the  acces- 
sion of  King  James,  when  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  from  the  windows  of  his  palace  in  the 
centre  of  the  south  side,  often  gazed  upon  it,  and 
thought  how  well  a  crown  would  grace  the  worthy 
son  of  such  a -father.  Little  did  he  think,  as  he 
tossed  the  curls  of  his  flowing  black  wig,  that  some 
day  the  not  very  intellectual  head  inside  that  peruke 
would  roll  upon  the  red-splashed  planks  of  a  scaf- 
fold. 

In  Cromwell's  time,  Soho  was  probably  a  sour- 
smelling  brick-field.  It  was  even  then  called  Soho ; 
and  there  is  a  question  whether  part  of  it  may  not 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  word  "  So- bo  ! "  so 
much  used  to  horses  by  the  men  who  probably 
trained  and  broke  in  nags  on  this  spot,  as  they  did 
also  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  In  Charles  the  Second's 
time,  the  king  who  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  never 
did  an  un  wiser  one  than  in  imitating  his  grandfather 
and  Queen  Elizabeth's  vexatious  labor  of  trying  to 
mop  back  the  Atlantic.  He  forbade  by  proclama- 
tion further  building  in  Soho-fields,  as  the  small 
houses  of  squatters  were  everywhere  choking  the 
air  of  his  parks  and  palaces,  and  soaking  up  the 
water  of  the  conduit  that  supplied  Whitehall.  Five 
years  later  there  were  gentlemen  patronizing  Soho. 
The  square  was  originally  called  Monmouth  Square, 
from  its  doomed  but  greatest  inhabitant;  afterwards 
it  was  named  King  Square ;  and  hwtly,  about  Pope's 
titne,  it  became  known  as  Soho.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  word  "  Soho  "  was  the  watchword  at 
the  battle  in  the  Somersetshire  marshes ;  the  word 
might  have  been,  and  we  believe  was;  but  the 
square  never  derived  its  ill-omened  name  from  the 
admirers  of  the  tbolish  young  rebel.  That  depot  of 
old  clothes  and  other  human  sloughs,  Monmouth 
Street,  on  the  contrary,  was  really  christened  after 
the  misguided  Absalom  of  a  very  indifferent  King 
David.  He  put  on  his  fine  lace  clothes  here  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  several  other  gentlemen  — 
i.  e.  Colonel  Rumsey,  Mr.  PUcher,  Mr.  Brongbton, 
Sir  Henry  Inglesby,  and  the  Earl  of  Stamford  — 
also  hung  up  their  plumed  hats  in  Soho  Square  con- 
temporaneously with  the  offspring  of  Lucy  Walters, 
the  wanton  A\  elsh  girl.  In  Pope's  time,  Monmouth 
House  became  an  auction-room  for  all  the  luxuries 
of  the  day.  Then  Lord  Bateman  (not  he  of  the 
song)  had  it,  and  subsequently  Count  de  Gucrchv,  the 
French  ambassador ;  so  that  the  descendants  of  the 
French  refugees  —  those  pinched,  grimacing  poor 
creatures  sketched  by  Hogarth  close  by  —  must 
havo  often 
about • 


often  ma  fold  and  parblcu'd,  and  bragged 
the  King  Louis  they  hated,  as  they  passed  the 
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house  which  contained  the  delegate  of  their  op- 
pressed country. 

Amiable  Mr.  Evelyn  lodged  in  this  fashionable 
square,  and  came  up  to  winter  here,  as  the  learned 
Surrey  gentleman  was  right  in  doing.  Gross  but 
clever  Shad  well  (we  say  this  boldly,  and  in  Dryden's 
teeth)  makes  a  coxcomb  of  an  alderman  induced  to 
take  a  bouse  in  Soho  by  his  termagant  city  wife,  who 
could  not  abide  to  live  in  the  dim  unsavoriness  of 
Mark  Lane.  But  let  us  especially  take  off  our  hat  to 
the  old  square,  because  of  a  certain  mythical,  simple- 
hearted  Worcestershire  old  baronet,  who,  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  distinctly  lived  in  this  locality.  We 
refer  to  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley;  and  we  beg  to  propose  his  health  in- 
stantly, "  with  all  the  honors,*1  as  trumpet-tongued 
toast-masters  sometimes  say.  Addison's  little,  bil- 
ious, invalid  friend,  Alexander  Pope,  mentions  Soho, 
the  square  with  the  quaint  old  name,  in  one  of  his 
exquisitely-finished  Dutch  pictures. 

"And  when  I  Halter  let  my  dirty  tearw 
Clothe  spice,  like  trunk*  ;  or,  ftutUTtn(f  in  »  row, 
Befringe  the  roils  of  BedUm  and  Soho." 

But  this  may  only  mean  the  neighborhood.  It  was 
from  such  rails  in  the  New  Road  that  Macaulay  — 
ardent  for  old  songs  and  ballads  —  once  bought  a 
sheaf,  and  bore  them  home  in  triumph.  A  sound  of 
little  feet  awoke  the  poet-historian  from  a  deep 
revery  :  he  looked  round,  and  was  surprised  to  sec 
a  mob  of  urchins  anxiously  following  him. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  guv'nor,"  said  the  ringleader, 
with  a  regular  London  touch  to  his  uncombed  hair, 
"but  would  you  tip  us  a  stave  or  two, —  if  you 
would  n't  mind,  your  honor  V  " 

The  street-boys  had  actually  mistaken  the  great 
writer  tor  an  itinerant  singer  on  his  way  to  his 
special  district. 

That  fussy,  chattering  Bishop  Burnet,  the  histo- 
rian and  eulogist  of  King  William,  lived  in  this 
square,  and  here  his  lawn  sleeves  eunned  them- 
sclvi>s  on  their  ways  to  court-levees,  to  attend  that 
cold-blooded  hero  of  Macaulay *s.  Burnet  was  Swift's 
detestation ;  and  nothing  can'  be  more  racily  spiteful 
than  his  foot-notes  to  the  somewhat  time-serving 
history,  written  by  a  pbarisaical  man,  who  never- 
theless had  the  courage  to  attend  good  Lord  Wil- 
liam Russell  to  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields. 
Swift,  in  his  headlong  partisanship,  forgot  the  dan- 
gers Burnet  underwent  for  conscience*  sake.  .lames 
had  tried  very  hard  to  slip  a  halter  round  Gilbert 
Burnet's  neck  ;  but  the  Orangeman  was  too  slipjwry 
for  him,  and  got  off  to  Holhnd,  into  pleasant  quar- 
ters lietween  the  canals. 

In  Queen  Anne's  time,  a  brave  Norfolk  man,  the 
fine  old  Admiral  Sir  Ooudeslev  Shovel,  honored 
the  square  by  residing  in  it.  This  was  the  hero 
who,  when  only  a  lieutenant,  anticipating  gallant 
Exmonth,  carried  into  Tripoli  the  defiance  of  Eng- 
land at  the  risk  of  instant  rwwstring,  and  the  same 
night  fired  and  shattered  all  the  Moorish  fleet  with- 
out losing  a  single  English  seaman.  He  also  fought 
grandly  at  La  Hogue  and  Malaga,  and  bore  the 
English  flag,  indeed,  high  aloft  through  manv  days 
of  flame  and  storm.  But,  alas,  Neptune,  the  Rex  of 
Rexes,caught  him  at  last,  and  tossed  his  vessel  against 
the  cruel  locks  —  the  infames  scopuios —  of  Scilly. 
His  body  was  found  on  the  reefs  by  the  fishermen, 
and  afterwards  taken  to  London  and  laid  in  state  in 
the  mournful  Soho  Square  house,  before  solemn  in- 
terment in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  1 720.  that  extraordinary  Dutch  adventurer, 
Baron  de  Rippcrda,  then  prime  minister  and  favor- 


ite of  Philip  V.  of  France,  lived  in  this  square  in 
overwhelming  magnificence.  Two  years  later  he 
fell,  like  Wolsey,  and  lay  groaning,  stunned  by  the 
fall,  in  Gil  Bias's  old  prison  of  Segovia.  But  Kip- 
nerda's  Dutch  heart  was  too  tough  to  break  at  a 
king's  frown;  so  be  called  himself  Osmar,  went 
over  to  Morocco,  succeeded  again  with  the  old  fines- 
ses, became  minister  in  the  African  court,  fell  again, 
and  eventually  died  quietly,  years  after,  at  Tetuan, 
where  his  moribund  eyes  could  feast  on  distant 
Spain  and  the  dreamy  outline  of  his  early  greatness. 

Still  later  on  in  history  we  find  Walpole's  friend, 
Field-Marshal  Conway,  here,  discussing  the  Seven 
Years'  War  and  his  German  campaigns  with  Fred- 
erick the  Great  (robber^  against  that  heroic  woman, 
Hex  Maria  Theresa.  Horace  Walpole,  with  his  lit- 
tle nibbling  dandyisms,  was  but  a  tepid  friend  ;  yet 
he  had  still  heart  enough  to  be  almost  chivalrously 
faithful  in  his  attachment  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  poor 
old  blind  Madame  de  Deffand,  and  Henry  Seymour 
Conway,  who  in  the  Walpole  letters  figures  almost 
as  a  Sir  Charles  Grandison, — a  paragon,  however, 
but  not  a  prig,  like  Richardson's  most  insufferable 
hero.  Conway  is  the  Achilles  of  the  Walpole  let- 
ters, —  the  Achilles  impiger,  acer,  but  not  iracunrfus. 

Another  of  the  celebrities  of  Soho  Square  was 
that  renowned  high-priestess  of  fashion,  Mrs.  Teresa 
Cornelys,  a  German  singer,  who  came  to  live  at 
Carlisle  House  on  the  cast  side  (corner  of  Sutton 
Street)  in  1763.  Her  masquerades,  balls,  and  routs 
were  the  entertainments  of  Walpole's  time.  Her 
house  was  at  once  Almack's  and  the  Alhambra. 
Mrs.  Teresa  seems  to  have  been  a  clever,  specula- 
tive woman,  of  good  manners  and  infinite  tact,  reck- 
less of  money,  and  not  over-encumbered  with  moral 
scruples.  Her  country  dance,  February,  18,  1763, 
was  eighty  couples  long.  She  was  a  sensible  wo- 
man, though  heedless,  no  doubt,  of  anything  but  the 
pleasure  and  whims  of  her  patrons.  Mrs.  Cornelys 
at  least  deserves  some  gratitude  for  having  encour- 
aged good  music ;  for  in  1 766  Bach  and  Able?  di- 
rected her  concerts.  There  is  especial  record  of  one 
of  the  great  masquerades  at  Carlisle  House,  Febru- 
ary 27,  1770.  About  eight  hundred  of  the  leaders 
of  ton  were  present  at  this  party,  given  by  the  Tues- 
day-night's Club  from  the  Star  and  Garter  in  Pall 
Mall.  Horace  Walpole's  relatives  were  there:  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Waldegrave  as  Jane  Shore, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster  as  Mandane.  The 
most  remarkable  characters  were  a  Bedlamite  run 
mad  for  Wilkes  and  liberty ;  Adam  in  flesh-colored 
silk  ;  and  a  double  man,  half  chimney-sweep,  half 
miller.  The  chief  buffoons  of  the  evening  were  a 
chimney-sweep  and  a  quack-doctor.  The  ball  be- 
gan at  nine  and  ended  about  two.  The  mob  in 
the  square  compelled  all  persons  as  they  went  to  the 
masquerade  to  keep  the  windows  of  their  chairs  or 
coaches  down,  and  held  up  lights  to  see  their  dresses 
better.  At  a  masquerade  the  next  year,  the  house 
was  illuminated  with  four  thousand  wax-lights, 
while  one  hundred  musicians  were  scattered  through 
the  rooms.  Mrs.  Cornelys  at  last  got  too  careless, 
or  too  prosperous ;  for  she  was  frequently  prosecuted  | 
for  riot  and  disorder  at  her  house.  The  Pantheon 
eclipsed  her,  and  her  parties  grew  far  less  respect- 
able. The  rainy  day  came  at  last.  She  became 
bankrupt  in  1  772.  A  confectioner  then  took  the 
house,  and  failed  also.  The  tide  had  turned.  Mrs. 
Cornelys  l>eeamc  a  vender  of  ass's  milk  at  Knights- 
bridge  ;  and  eventually  drifted  into  the  Fleet,  where 
she  died  in  1 79 7.  Her  son  was  tutor  to  Lord  Pom- 
fret  ;  her  daughter,  a  professional  musician.  After 
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these  gay  summer  hours  of  Mrs.  Comelys's  splendor, 
Carlisle  House  •was  a  nursery  for  a  thousand  bubbles, 
—debating-societies,  lecture-rooms,  Count  Boran- 
laski's  concern  (17t>3).  In  1797  there  was  a  feeble 
attempt  to  turn  Carlisle  House  into  a  town  Uanelagb. 

But  one  step  back  pour  mieiix  sauter.  The  great 
Cromwell  name,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  is  asso- 
ciated with  Soho  Square.  Alary,  Oliver's  third 
daughter.  Lady  Falconberg,  lived  once  in  the  White 
House  on  the  northeast  side,  now  Crosse  and  Black- 
well's  sauce-warehouse. 

"  No  Muce  weuM  Cromwell  itmil, 
Vrotn  ^pBoi&h  or  from  Knglt&li  hand." 

The  streets  at  the  back  still  bear  the  old  proud  and 
once  honored  names  of  Falconberg  Street,  Falcon- 
berg Mews.  Sutton  Street  too  records  the  name  of 
the  Falconlrerg's  country  seat  Defoe  mentions  see- 
ing the  good  old  countess  with  the  immortal  name, 

—  u  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity,  still  fresh  and  gay, 
though  of  great  age."  She  (lied  in  1712,  a  few 
months  before  her  brother  Richard.  She  left  the 
Soho  streets  and  house,  and  all  she  could,  away  from 
her  husband's  family. 

George  Colman  the  elder  also  figures  on  the 
family  tree  of  Soho  Square.  That  well-born  au- 
thor,*whose  good  birth  is  forgotten  while  his  talent 
lives,  resided  here ;  but  whether  he  wrote  the 
Jealous  Wife  during  this  residence,  I  hardly  know. 
In  the  house.  No.  30  (now  the  Linntean  Society), 
that  bold  traveller  and  useful  botanist,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  lived  to  talk  of  Captain  Cook,  whose  com- 
panion he  had  been  ;  the  gout,  whose  companion 
(bad  luck  to  it!)  he  was;  and  the  cabals  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Here,  stolid  and  rather  over-bear- 
tug  Sir  Joseph  gave  his  public  breakfasts  and  his 
famous  philosophical  Sunday  evenings. 

A  man  named  Trotter  started  the  Soho  Bazaar 
after  the  Eastern  models  iu  1815.  Like  other  ba- 
zaars, it  seems  intended  for  the  diffusion  of  things 
that  nobody  can  ever  manage  anyhow  to  want. 
Ami  now  for  a  (light  south  west  ward. 

In  the  glorious  timer)  of  the  Regency  (glorious 
for  tailors,  we  mean)  the  space  now  coverecl  by  the 
jMilaees  of  Belgrave  and  Eaton  squares  was  a  miser- 
able, disreputable,  and  rather  dangerous  locality 
known  as  "  The  Five  Fields."  Here  for  centuries 
footpads  had  lurked  to  snatch  at  the  wigs  and 
sword9  uf  benighted  pedestrians,  to  rob  and  strip 
Ijesotted  beaux  zigzagging  home  from  Covcnt- 
Garden  revels  of  their  laced  coats  and  purses 
and  to  leave  them  bruised  and  stabbed  under  the 
scrubliy  suburban  hedges  or  sooty  thorn-trees.  The 
most  conspicuous  object  in  this  rather  dismal  neigh- 
borhood —  the  chief  architectural  object,  we  mean 

—  was  Ebury  chapel,  now  the  centre  of  a  vast 
congeries  of  houses,  and  of  small  importance  to 
any  one  but  its  own  congregation  and  the  renters 
of  its  pews.  The  Five  Fields  were  intersected  by 
a  road  elevated  above  the  meadows  on  a  sort  of 
causeway,  ns  the  roads  still  are  in  some  of  those 
dull  marshy  nursery-gardens  that  stretch  from  Chel- 
sea to  Fulham. 

That  mine  of  gold  —  Belgravia — came  into  the 
possession  of  the  fortunate  Grosvenor  family  in 
lt>56,  when  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Alex- 
ander Davies,  Esq.,  of  Ebury,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Gro-venor,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
"Westminster,  the  nobleman  who,  according  to  cur- 
rent |x>pular  tradition,  has  a  thousand  pounds  a 
day  and  two  thousand  for  Sundays,  —  a  numerical 
legend  as  probably  over  as  under  the  mark.  This 
Mr.  Davies  died  in  ltica,  three  years  after  the 


Restoration,  little  conscious  of  the  value  of  his  fire 
pasturing  fields.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  this 
sumptuous  property  was  just  plain  Ebury  farm,  a 
plot  of  430  acres,  meadow  and  pasture,  let  on  lease 
to  a  troublesome  untoward  person  named  Wharle 
(how  could  a  man  with  such  a  name  help  being 
untoward  ?)  ;  and  he,  to  her  fardingaled  majesty's 
infinite  annoyance,  had  let  out  the  same  to  various 
other  scurvy  fellows,  who  insisted  on  enclosing  the 
arable  land,  driving  out  the  ploughs  and  laying 
down  grass,  to  the  hindrance  oi  all  pleasant  hawk- 
ing and  coursing  jiarties.  Nor  was  this  all  the 
big-hearted  queen  alone  cared  about ;  she  had  a 
memory  for  the  poor,  as  our  own  gracious  Sovereign 
has,  and  she  saw  how  those  enclosures  were  just  so 
much  sheer  stark  robbery  of  the  poor  man's  right 
of  common  after  Lammas-tide. 

In  the  Regency,  when  Belgrave  Square  was  a 
ground  for  hanging  out  clothes,  all  the  space  be- 
tween Westminster  and  Vauxhall  bridge  was  simply 
known  as  "Tothill  Fields  "  or  "The  Downs."  It 
was  a  dreary  tract,  by  all  descriptions  (for  the 
writer  is  not  Old  Parr),  of  stunted,  dusty,  trodden 
grass,  beloved  by  the  bull-baiters,  badger-drawers, 
and  dog-fighters,  with  whose  destinies  the  great 
Mr.  Windham  sympathized.  Beyond  this  Campus 
Marti  us  of  the  rampant  blackguard  of  prize-fighting 
days  loomed  a  garden  region  of  cahbage-ljeds,  stag- 
nant ditches  fringed  with  pollard  withes.  No  Peni- 
tentiary then  at  Millbank,  no  Vauxhall  bridge,  no 
anything,  but  a  haunted  house  half-way  to  Chel- 
sea, and  a  halfpenny  hatch  that  led  through  a 
cabbage-plot  to  a  tavern  known  by  the  agreeable 
name  of  "  The  Monster."  Beyond  this  came  an 
embankment  called  the  Willow  Walk  (a  convenient 
plat  e  for  quiet  murder),  and  at  one  end  of  this 
lived  that  eminent  public  character,  Mr.  William 
Abcrfield,  generally  known  to  the  sporting  peers, 
thieves,  and  dog-fanciers  of  the  Regency  as  Slen- 
der Billy."  If  we  remember  a  recent  pleasant 
book  rightly,  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  once  had  the 
honor  of  this  geutleman's  acquaintance,  and  visited 
his  house  to  see  the  great  Spanish  monkey  u  Muka- 
ko"  ("Muchacho")  fight  Tom  Cribb's  dogs  and 
cut  their  throats  one  after  the  other  —  apparently 
at  least  —  for  the  gentleman  —  genleman  "  we 
mean  —  who  really  bled  the  dogs  and  the  peers 
was  Mr.  Cribb  himself,  who  had  a  lancet  hidden 
in  his  hand,  with  which,  under  pretence  of  render- 
ing the  bitten  and  bruised  dogs  help,  he  contrived, 
iu  a  frank,  friendly  wav,  to  open  the  jugular  vein. 
A  good  many  of  the  Prince  Regent's  friends  were 
Slender  Billy's  also.  Mr.  Slender  Billy  died,  how- 
ever, much  more  regretted  than  the  Regent,  being 
a  most  useful  and  trusty  member  of  a  gang  of 
forgers.  All  efforts  to  induce  Billy,  when  con- 
demned, to  disclose  the  secret  of  his  mates  were 
in  vain.  lie  affected  the  most  exquisite  simplicity; 
and  when  the  Bank  lawyer  begged  him  to  surrender 
"  the  plates"  with  which  the  notes  had  been  printed, 
he  instantly  and  without  demur  handed  the  man  of 
law  the  plate  from  which  he  had  just  scraped  his 
prison  meal.  Child  of  nature !  The  Slender 
creature  died  with  Christian  unction,  leaving  a 
brace  of  partridges,  which  he  had  not  time  to  dine 
off,  to  a  Bow  Street  officer  who  had  been  a  chief 
witness  against  him.  The  partridges  were  certainly 
fine  plump  birds;  but  they  bad  one  fault,  —  they 
had  been  carefully  poisoned,  and  the  discovery 
was  made  only  just  in  time  to  save  the  witness's 
life.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Slender  Billy 
died  game,  and  was  loudly  cheered  as  he  took  his 
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departure  from  a  country  for  whose  aristocracy  he 
had  so  long  catered. 

Leaving  the  Willow  Walk  in  Slender  Billy's  days, 
a  walk  back  into  Pimlico  brought  you  again  into 
Stretton's  Ground  and  other  choice  regions,  or  by 
Queeu  Square  down  a  flight  of  neglected  dirty  steps 
into  the  sbady  Birdcage  Walk. 

Belgrave  Square,  that  stronghold  of  the  landed 
interest  and  titled  wealth,  was  designed  in  18*25  by 
Cieorge  Basevi,  as  Mr  Cunningham  infonns  us,  and 
the  detached  villas  were  built  by  H.  E.  Kendall 
and  others.  That  fine  old  soldier,  Lord  Hill,  lived 
in  the  bouse  in  the  southwest  corner ;  and  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  George  Murray  died  in  1846  at  No.  5 
on  the  north  side.  Some  of  the  best  names  in  the 
••  Blue-book  "  have  a  local  habitation  in  this  honored 
square ;  and  when  there  is  an  escutcheon  nailed  up 
between  the  windows,  it  is  often  blazoned  with  the 
proudest  badges  of  heraldry. 

But  the  neighborhood  of  the  square  has  iissooi.v 
tions  even  more  interesting  than  those  of  wealth 
and  power,  or  than  all  the  trophies  won  in  the  hard 
old  times  by  strong  arms  fighting,  generally,  as  even 
Cobbett  allowed,  for  virtue  and  lor  right.  At  the 
large  house  at  the  corner  of  Eccleston  Street  lived 
that  hearty  pleasant  genius  Sir  Francis  Chantrey, 
one  of  our  greatest  scalp  tors  in  the  only  branch  of 
the  art  that  Englishmen  seem  ever  likely  to  excel 
in,  —  i .  e.  the  naturalistic.  Here  he  li  ved  from  1814 
to  his  death  in  1841 ;  and  in  the  studio  at  the  back 
of  the  bouse  his  intellectual  bust  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  with  that  enormous  hat  full  of  brain,  was 
executed ;  even  in  the  stolid  colorless  marble  the 
wondrous  gray  eyes  of  the  enchanter  seem  radiant 
with  their  old  glamour,  and  to  glow  and  kindle,  t» 
one  looks  on  them,  into  the  little  living  worlds 
through  which  glided  past  so  many  dreams,  caught 
ere  they  vanished,  and  fixed  forever  on  paper. 
Wondrous  man  I  wondrous  art !  Let  us  thank  God 
for  Sir  Walter,  and  thank  God  too  for  the  man  who 
invented  printing.  In  these  same  rooms  the  kind- 
hearted  man  (whose  face  his  friend  Turner  used  to 
reproduce  jokingly  by  black  dots  on  a  round  red 
wafer)  thought  and  clove  his  exquisite  monument 
of  the  Sleeping  Children,  now  in  Lichfield  Cath- 
edral, the  sweetest  aping  of  sleep-like  death  and 
death's  Bleep  ever  wrought  out  on  canvas  or  in 
stone.  In  the  same  gallery  too,  amid  heaps  of 
modelling  clay  and  blocks  of  rough  Carrara,  Chan- 
trey executed  his  fine  thoughtful  statue  of  that 
intense  practical  thinker  Watt,  —  a  man  who  looked 
as  if  his  thoughts  went  on  in  sequences  of  twenty 
miles  each.  The  noble  gallery  with  the  lantern 
wm  the  contrivance  of  that  most  subtly-ingenious 
architect  Sir  John  Sonne.  Sir  John  had  no  great 
grasp  of  mind,  but  he  was  the  most  exquisite  econo- 
mist of  space,  and  his  little  Chinese  puzzles  of 
hou«es  are  quite  studies  of  mathematical  cleverness. 
His  museum  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields  is  exceedingly 
worth  a  visit ;  but  it  has  become  a  Rati  close  borough, 
and  the  great  object  of  ita  present  managers  seems 
to  be  to  keep  it  as  secret  and  unvisited  as  possible. 
It  is  never  advertised,  and  an  entry  to  it  is  beset 
with  vulgarly  formal  and  ridiculous  processes,  which 
disgnst  -H-ople  in  this  busy  and  progressive  age. 
Out  on  such  paltry  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  and 
tiea  the  great  Benthamite  motto,  —  "  The  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number !  "  Chantrey,  the  good 
shot  and  tho  good  liver,  died  in  his  Eccleston  Street 
drawing-room,  quietly,  benignly,  in  his  easy-chair ; 
and  such  a  calm  death  seemed  the  natural  termi- 
of  a 


In  No.  27  Lower  Belgrave  Place,  from  1824  to 

his  death  in  1842,  lived  that  delightful,  vigorous 

lwdlad-writer  Allan  Cunningham,  Chantrey'*  worthy 

assistant  and  foreman.    Not  even  Scott's  noble 

"On  Ravelston  crairi,  and  on  Clerroisfon '»  lw, 
l»iPit  nway  Uie  lost  war-poles  of  lloi.ny  Imudn.-," 

has  a  grander  trampling  "  hit "  in  it  than  Cunning- 
ham's sailor's  Kjng, 

"  The  vet  itiett  and  a  flotrioz  sail, 
.And  the  wind  Lliat  Mlowi  fast,"' 

in  spite  of  the.  cynical  criticism  that  Allan  did  not 
quite  know  tliat  a  "  sheet "  was  not  a  sail,  but  a 
rope.  But  even  now,  Mr.  Cynic,  like  many  other 
critics,  you  are  too  acute.  Allan  was  no  fool,  what- 
ever you  may  or  may  not  be;  he  evidently  meant 
to  contrast  the  dripping  rope  with  the  swelling  sail. 

One  of  Allan  Cunningham's  most  remarkable 
books  is  that  which  contains  a  quantity  of  imita- 
tions of  old  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  ballads,  which, 
by  the  by,  are  about  three  times  as  good  as  most 
old  ballads,  excepting,  of  course,  Child  Waters  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  You  can  count  the  best  on 
your  fingers.  There  are  few  so  good  as  those  the 
sculptor's  foreman  wrote  in  his  bold  Roman  hand. 
I  do  not  know  whether  such  tricks  are  quite  fair. 
They  are  rather  mischievous  mystifications,  and 
tend  very  much  to  produce  antiquarian  blunders. 
They  answer  one  end,  however :  they  teach  critics 
and  pedants  humility ;  for  they  showed  there  were 
great  and  wise  men  who  be|ieved  in  Ireland's  impu- 
dent forgeries,  as  their  fathers  had  done  in  the  liow- 
ley  poems  and  Ossian.  The  world's  old  errors 
reproduce  themselves. 

Cavendish  Square  derives  its  name  from  Lady 
Henrietta  Cavendish  Holies,  married  in  1713  to 
Swift 's  friend,  Edward  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the 
great  book-collector  and  Tory  minister.  The 
ground  was  laid  out  in  1717  or  1718,  but  the  burst- 
ing of  the  South-Sea  bubble  stopped  the  building 
for  a  time.  The  whole  north  side  of  the  square  was 
reserved  for  the  palace  of  that  imperial  millionnaire, 
the  Duke  of  Chandos.  This  was  the  Timon  of 
Pope's  satire,  a  satire  which  produced  a  caricature 
by  Hogarth  of  the  little  man  of  Twickenham  white- 
washing the  gateway  of  Burlington  House,  and 
bespattering  the  Duke  of  Chandos's  carriage.  Pope, 
afraid  of  utbe  libelled  person  and  the  pictured 
shape,"  never  attacked  Hogarth  (or  this ;  and  Ho- 
garth, perhaps  ashamed  of  assailing  genius,  sup- 
pressed the  print ;  yet  after  all,  Pope's  satire  is  spiteful 
rather  than  severe.  He  complains  of  the  formality 
of  the  French  gardens  at  the  duke's  seat.  Cannons, 
near  Edgeware,  —  derides  the  trees  cut  like  statues, 
and  the  statues  thick  as  trees ;  and  sneers  at  the 
duke  (who  must  have  been  very  like  the  invalid 
poet),  as 

u  A  (mar  InMct  thirering  at  a  bre«e." 

Pope  hisses  at  the  operatic  music  in  the  chapel,  and 
the  cumbrous  sfcite  of  the  dinner,  where  he  was  com- 
plaisantly  helped  to  all  his  antipathies.  Deter- 
mined not  to  be  pleased,  and  too  proud  to  endure 
another  person's  pride,  the  sour  little  wasp  con- 
cludes :  — 

"Treated,  cnmW,  and  tired,  t  take  my  If.ive, 
htek  of  hl<  ciTil  |>rlde  from  morn  to  fff  ; 
I  curse  such  lavuh  eo*t  nivl  little  skill  ; 
And  swear  no  day  wu-       puactl  so  ill.''' 

Pope  afterwards  tried  to  prove  that  Timon  was  not 
meant  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos ;  then,  half  owning 
that  it  was,  he  denied  that  ho  had  shown  any  in- 
gratitude, as  the  duke  had  done  no  more  than  sub- 
scribe for  his  Iliad.    The  glory  of  Cannons  soon 
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passed  away,  and  it  afterward*  became  the  property 
of  that  not  very  respectable  being,  O 'Kelly,  tbe 
owner  of  tbe  famous  Derby-winner,  Eclipse.  All 
that  now  remains  of  the  duke  at  Cannons  is  a 
mouldy,  neglected  statue  in  the  vault  of  a  country 
church\ 

The  equestrian  statue  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
is  that  of  the  cruel  hero  of  Culloden,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  whose  memory  is  still  odious  in  Scot- 
land. This  is  the  statue  that  Reynolds,  n  lover  of 
the  ideal,  condemned  jis  unsuccessful.  Pope's  ene- 
my, that  slovenly,  clever  woman,  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  lived  in  this  square,  and  from  here, 
between  17*23  and  1731.  dated  many  letters  to  the 
Countess  of  Mar.  At  No.  32  (afterwards  Sir  Mar- 
tin Archer  Slice's)  lived  Reynolds's  rival,  the  senti- 
mental Koinney,  who  watt  so  fond  of  reproducing  the 
beautiful  face  of  Lady  Hamilton,  Romney's  prede- 
cessor in  the  house  had  been  its  historian,  F.  Cotes, 
R.  A.,  once  a  fashionable  portrait  painter.  The 
large  house  at  the  corner  of  Harley  Street  was  first 
the  old  Princess  Amelia's,  then  Pope's,  lastly  Mr. 
Watson  Taylor's.  On  the  west  side  there  lurks  be- 
hind a  high  brick  rampart  Hareourt  House,  the 
town  resilience  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Marylebone.  ,", 

Portman  Square  (the  north  side)  was  begun  about 
1 764,  but  it  was  twenty  years  before  the  whole  was 
finished.  It  derived  its  name  from  William  Henry 
Portman,  Esq.,  a  Somersetshire  gentleman.  The 
Portman  property  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres 
is  described  in  an  old  lease  granted  by  the  last  prior 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  n  rural 
way,  as  Great  Gibbet  Field,  Hawk  field.  Brook 
Stand.  Tassels  Croft,  Bovb*  Croft,  Furse  Croft,  and 
Sheepcott  Hawes.  The  northwest  corner  house 
was  built  by  Mrs.  Montague,  a  learned  lady,  who 
defended  Shakespeare  against  Voltaire,  rather  a 
gratuitous  piece  of  work.  Here  she  held  her 
parties ;  and  from  the  dress  of  one  of  her  guests 
originated  the  term  "  blue-stocking." 

Berkeley  Square  is  a  frontier  land  between  West- 
end  trade  and  West-end  nobility.  The  east  side  is 
half  shops,  on  the  northern  there  is  an  hotel.  Con- 
fectioners and  stationers  here  confront  peers  and 
baronets.  The  square  was  built  in  1698,  and  de- 
rived its  name  from  Berkeley  House  adjoining, 
Lansdowne  House  being  of  later  date.  If  Caven- 
dish Square  is  consecrated  by  associations  of  Pope, 
Berkeley  Square  is  rendered  interesting  by  recollec- 
tions of  Horace  Walpole.  No.  44  was  the  house 
built  by  that  clever  quack,  Kent,  lor  Lady  Isabella 
Finch.  Walpole  thought  well  of  the  staircase,  and 
he  was  a  man  who  had  h  gout  difficile,  if  any  one 
ever  bad.  At  No.  11,  Horace  Walpole  himself 
died,  in  1797.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Ossory,  in  1  779, 
he  mentions  his  pleasure  at  his  new  house ;  Lady 
Shelburne,  u  the  queen  of  the  palace  over  against 
me,"  having  improved  the  view.  At  No.  45,  that 
"  heaven-horn  general,"  Lord  Clive,  driven  mad  by 
cruel  parliamentary  persecution,  killed  himself  in  a 
frenzy  of  despair.  The  Martha  Blount  llirted 
with,  perhaps  beloved,  by  Pope,  died  in  this  square 
in  17«2. 


it 


MAXIMILIAN. 

Tiik  unhappy  dupe  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
has  met  the  fate  his  best  friends  feared.  Lured  from 
a  position  of  honor  and  of  safety  in  his  brother's 
realm,  by  the  glitter  of  a  phantom  Crown,  the  rest- 
less and  rash  young  man  rejected  the  counsel  of  his 


wise  father-in-law  and  the  remonstrance  of  his  proud 
brother ;  and  consented  to  set  out  at  the  bidding  of 
the  enemy  of  his  House  and  of  his  country,  to  effect 
a  burglary  in  a  distant  State  that  had  never  done 
him  or  bis  any  harm.  "  And  the  Devil  said  unto 
the  woman,  ye  shall  not  surely  die ;  and  the  wo- 
man took  of  the  fruit,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  unto 
her  husband,  nnd  he  did  eat."  It  is  an  old  and  a 
miserable  tale,  —  the  tale  of  human  weakness  and 
selfishness.  Humanity  shudders  at  the  death,  in  a 
foreign  land,  of  a  prince  in  the  prime  of  life,  who, 
had  his  lot  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  would  have 
lived  amiably,  and  been  spoken  of  in  epitaphs  and 
chronicles  as  a  benefactor  of  his  kind  :  but  who, 
having  succumbed  to  the  temptings  of  lawless  am- 
bition, climbed  for  a  moment  high,  propped  by 
treacherous  aid,  and  when  bereft  of  it,  fell  precipi- 
tately down  into  darkness.  A  tragical  ending  this 
of  a  three  years'  sham  sovereignty  !  A  chorus  of 
execration  sounds  and  resounds  against  those  by 
whose  hands  Maximilian  has  been  put  to  death; 
and  we  who,  in  every  exigency  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, have  consistently  lifted  up  our  voice 
against  political  executions,  lament  his  death,  while 
we  arc  glad  of  his  fall.  From  first  to  last  we  de- 
nounced the  buccaneering  plot  against  Mexico  :  we 
honored  tbe  courage  of  our  Minister  there,  Sir 
Charles  Wyke,  who  broke  the  alliance  into  which 
we  had  unfortunately  entered,  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity afforded  him  by  the  French,  and  who  refused 
to  be  sent  back  as  England's  representative,  to  the 
Court  of  the  invader.  We  deplored  the  mistake  of 
sending  Mr.  Scarlett  in  his  stead,  and  receiving 
here  the  Minister  of  the  usurper.  Undeviatingly 
we  stuck  to  our  text,  that  the  Bhow  and  semblance 
of  success  in  violence  and  fraud  could  not  and 
would  not  come  to  good ;  and  we  say  now  that 
we  think  it  would  have  been  a  great  calamity  to  the 
world,  if  Napoleon  III.  had  succeeded  in  founding 
by  such  means  an  alien  empire  in  Mexico.  All  this 
docs  not  blind  us.  however,  to  the  folly  and  cruelty 
of  the  political  Judaism  of  taking  an  "  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  We  hate  revenge  as 
impolitic  and  anti-Christian,  and  we  condemn  the 
rulers  of  Mexico,  who,  in  the  hour  of  their  country's 
deliverance  from  invaders,  have  sullied  their  tri- 
umph by  a  prisoner's  blood. 

But  let  us  be  just.  Which  is  the  European  state 
that  can  dare  to  sit  in  judgment  or  cast  a  stone  ? 
The  Pretender  was  not  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  tor 
he  was  not  caught;  but  the  English  and  Scotch 
noblemen  who  were  convicted  of  complicity  in  his 
cause  suffered  the  death  of  traitors.  Ihe  Bourbons 
did  not  shoot  Napoleon  when  be  broke  into  France 
in  1815,  because  he  contrived  to  find  refuge  on 
board  the  Bellerophon ;  but  tbey  shot  Ney,  "  the 
bravest  of  the  brave"  like  any  dog,  despite  of  cries 
and  groans  of  shame;  and  the  representative  of 
England  at  Paris  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  inter- 
fere, tor  which  England  never  blamed  him.  The 
Nea]M>litan  Bonrlxms  whom  by  troops  and  armies 
we  twice  put  back  upon  their  forfeit  throne,  tried  by 
court-martial  and  shot  their  rival  Murat,  who  had 
governed  the  country  prosperously  and  in  peace, 
and  with  genuine  popular  approval,-during  several 
years,  and  whose  sole  offence  cousisted  in  his  trying 
to  oust  them  and  take  his  place  again.  The  great 
Napoleon's  memory  is  laden  with  the  reproach  of 
seizing  the  heir  of  Conde,  dragging  him  across  the 
Border,  and  having  him  shot  in  the  ditch  of  Vin- 
eennes  for  plotting  the  overthrow  of  his  dynasty. 
Finally,  the  King  of  Hungary,  now  forgiven  by  a 
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wearied  people,  can  never  dissociate  from  his  name 
that  of  Count  Batthyany  and  those  of  too  many  of 
bis  countrymen,  whose  sole  pretended  fault  was 
treason  against  the  imperial  crown  and  dignity.  We 
would  that  we  could  stop  here ;  but  it  were  mere 
hypocrisy  to  blink  the  fact,  which  will  outweigh  in 
history's  judgment  all  parallels  and  analogies,  the 
terrible  fact,  that  just  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in 
October  1865,  Maximilian  issued  a  deeree,  whereby 
he  declared  that  from  and  after  its  date  he  would 
execute  as  a  criminal  any  man  who  was  found  in 
amis  against  him.  Under  that  decree  five  gallant 
gentlemen,  Generals  Arteaga  and  Salazar,  with 
three  of  their  staff  holding  the  rank  of  Colonel  in 
the  Republican  Army,  wen'  taken  prisoners  and  put 
to  death  by  order  of  the  alien  Emperor.  Is  it  not 
written,  "  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword  "  ?  A  fearful  thing  is  this  poetic  retribu- 
tion ;  but  a  thing  which  it  can  serve  no  honest  or 
pious  purpose  to  deny  or  to  ignore. 

We  can  quite  believe  that  Juarez,  had  he  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  from 
without,  and  to  still  the  cry  for  vengeance  from  the 
many  whom  his  imperial  prisoner  had  made  or- 
phans and  childless,  would  have  spared .  his  life. 
He  is  described  by  those  who  know  him  as  a  man 
specially  given  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  le- 
gality. A  self-made  man,  who  late  in  life  took  to 
the  study  of  law  and  politics,  and  who,  above  all  his 
countrymen,  has  shown  a  freedom  from  impulsive 
and  sordid  qualities ;  who  in  a  land  and  a  time  of 
violence  has  been  reproached  with  fewer  acts  of 
severity  than  any  other,  whether  of  native  or  for- 
eign birth,  and  who  has  manifested  a  marvellous 
tenacity  of  national  purpose  and  national  policy,  can 
have  no  motive  of  pique  or  passion  instigating  him 
to  take  Maximilian's  life.  But  let  us  put  this  case 
to  ourselves.  What  would  be  our  feelings,  what  our 
words, — may  we  not  add,  what  our  acts  and  deeds,  — 
if  a  French  or  German  adventurer,  of  high  descent, 
were  to  land  in  Munster  with  a  foreign  army,  and,  for- 
tifying himself  in  a  few  southern  towns  near  the  coast, 
were  recognized  there  as  King  by  half  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  and,  after  months  or  years  of  blood- 
shed and  exaction,  were  he  to  fall  into  our  hands  ? 

CHIC! 

The  Times'  correspondent  is  at  some  pains  to 
rescue  his  countrymen,  especially  the  artists  who 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  nettled  at  hav- 
ing only  one  of  many  gold  medals  awarded  to 
them,  and  at  seeing  Bavarian,  Austrian,  and  even 
American  art  openly  preferred  to  their  own,  from 
the  sad  imputation  of  not  being  Chic !  This  piece 
of  slang,  originating  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  has  been 
for  some  years  in  vogue  with  the  artists  and  students 
of  Paris,  and,  as  is  the  fate  with  all  such  words,  has 
fallen  down  to  the  Boulevards,  Mabille,  and  the 
Chateau  Rouge.  We  are  so  fond  of  new  words  that 
it  is  strange  that  wo  should  wait  for  the  Grand  Ex- 
position to  adopt  the  expression,  as  no  doubt  we 
shall ;  but  for  some  time  the  little  boys  of  Paris  have 
been  using  it,  and  the  artists  still  find  it  handy  to 
express  the  inexpressible.  It  means  really  what  we 
would  intimate  by  "  skill  or  knack."  "  11  y  a  du 
chic  dans  ce  tableau,"  there  is  power,  w  orth,  expres- 
sion, in  that  picture ;  or  they  may  say  of  an  actor, 
"  Cet  artiste  a  du  chic,"  that  tragedian  has  stuff  in 
him.  Moreover,  the  little  word  pronounced  sharply 
*'shik,"  can  be  used  very  forcibly  to  express  con- 
A  lorette,  asking  a  young  fellow  with  a 


fine  massive  gold  watchchain  what  o'clock  it  was, 
saw,  when  he  produced  his  timepiece,  a  miserable 
Geneva  silver  watch,  "Ah!"  she  cried,  "ce  n'est 
pas  chic ! "  The  externals  did  not  imply  internals ; 
and  similarly  to  certain  careless,  thoughtless,  blun- 
dering work,  to  ungainly  awkwardness,  to  listless 
endeavor  which  never  compasses  its  end,  we  may 
hear  that  it  is  not  Chic !  Mr.  Dallas,  the  Times' 
special  correspondent  and  the  author  of  that  amaz- 
ing work,  "  The  Gay  Science,"  may,  therefore,  well 
labor  with  all  his  might  and  main  to  prove  that  our 
artists  have  plenty  of  Chic,  but  we  doubt  whether 
he  will  be  successful.  Mr.  Arnold  found  that  the 
Germans  accused  the  English  of  a  want  of  "  geist," 
—spirit,  mind,  pluck,  or  really,  Chic.  The  accusa- 
tion coming  from  both  nations,  from  the  thoughtful 
German  and  the  vivacious  Frenchman,  may  well 
make  us  pause.  Is  it  true  ?  Is  there  no  foundation 
for  the  assertion?  So  much  as  a  man  loves  this 
great  country,  so  much  as  he  appreciates  her  many 
noble  and  admirable  qualities,  her  real  virtues  and 
her  earnest  endeavors,  he  will  be  pained,  when  com- 
paring,—  and  the  comparison  will  be  constantly 
forced  on  him,  —  to  find  in  almost  everything  a  real 
want  of  geist  or  chic,  or  prompt,  compact,  educated 
and  active  thought  in  politics,  in  art,  and  in  lit- 
erature. We  outlive  our  blunders,  it  is  true ;  but 
surely  we  cannot  claim  much  prescience  or  spirit. 
In  the  Exposition  itself  England  bears  her  part,  but 
it  is  not  the  foremost  part  she  once  bore.  She  will 
have  to  pay  very  dearly  for  her  share  of  the  whistle 
playing  such  a  very  pretty  tune  at  Paris;  if  the 
amount  does  not  eventually  reach  and  even  exceed 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  we  shall  be 
very  much  surprised.  A  very  ragged  show  of  Eng- 
lish pictures  and  a  motley  assembly  of  provincial 
papers  is  surely  no  great  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  coveted  quality.  We  ought  to  have  known  what 
we  are  about,  and  to  have  excelled  in  other  things 
than  Minton's  china  and  the  cat  glass  which  Mr. 
DoWn  exhibits.  Certainly  we  have  a  curious  col- 
lection of  all  the  silver  race-cups  won  since  1854, 
huge  piles  of  inartistic  metal  with  no  "  Chic  "  about 
them,  and  we  have  certain  engines  and  machines 
which  the  French  equal  and  the  Belgians  surpass. 
We  are  doing  too  great  a  trade  in  sewing-machines 
bought  eagerly  by  the  French  mwiistes  and  Parisian 
tailors,  but  these  claim  an  American  origin ;  our 
very  best  work  is  in  the  Government  shed,  where 
Paliiser's  chilled  shot  and  Armstrong's  breeebloading 
cannon  astonish  the  French  by  the  crushing  results 
exhibited  on  the  Warrior  targets  and  the  sides  of 
armor-elads ;  but  people  do  say  that  it  shows  no  very 
great  Chic  to  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  carefully-tabu- 
lated results  of  years  of  the  most  costly  experiments, 
and  to  teach  a  possibly  hostile  and  certainly  very 
ambitious  nation  the  best  and  shortest  method  of 
battering  our  sea  and  land  defences  to  pieces.  No 
other  nation  has  such  an  exhibit,  and  careful  ob- 
servers may  remark  how  very  attentive  French 
artillerists  are  to  these  grand  machines  of  war,  of 
which,  on  their  6ide,  they  show  none.  Is  it  the 
thing  —  is  it  Chic  —  to  show  a  rival  one's  hand  at 
cards  ? 

As  regards  art,  the  want  of  this  quality  is  terribly 
apparent  in  the  British  section.  T  he  pictures  are, 
in  the  first  place,  no  very  fair  example  of  our  schools ; 
in  the  second,  when  the  awards  were  made,  they 
were  so  hung  that  many  of  them  "  killed  "  each  other, 
and'  they  have  had  to  be  rearranged  in  many  in- 
stances. Our  great  painters,  if  any  can  be  railed 
great,  —  and  our  lively  neighbors  seem  to  think  that 
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we  have  none, — were  so  badly  represented,  that 
Lanrlseer  was  only  known  by  a  picture  of  one  of  our 
demi-monde,  lying  down  in  a  stable,  and  comfortably 
reclining  on  her  horse,  while  Millais  astonished  the 
Parisians  by  the  ugliest,  most  ouire  picture  of  a  lady 
in  a  flood  of  green  moonlight  doing  one  of  the  most 
awkward  things  a  woman  can  do,  namely,  unlacing 
her  stays,  with  a  shapeless  mass  of  drapery  about 
her  knees.  Mr.  Millais  calls  this  an  illustration  of 
Keats's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes ;  and  the  Parisians  were 
as  much  astonished  at  the  apparition  as  John  Keats 
would  have  been.  No  wonder  that  the  French 
artists  laughed  and  cried  out  about  the  want  of 
Chic.  In  good  French  pictures  there  is  cotnpvt 
thought,  power,  good  execution,  and  everything  that 
culture  and  learning  can  do.  The  French  painter 
knows  the  alphabet  of  ha  art  at  least,  ana  if  bo 
Hails,  it  is  only  for  want  of  genius.  But  almost 
every  English  painter  exhibits  a  waste  of  genius  for 
want  of  thorough  art-teaching.  One  shows  us  a 
number  of  people,  cut  into  bits  by  the  frame,  crawl- 
ing down  the  side  of  a  ship ;  another,  huge  figures 
covering  the  whole  canvas  in  native  ugliness  at  a 
pit's  mouth.  No  wonder  that  the  judges,  accus- 
tomed to  clean,  careful,  elegant  work,  overlooked 
the  eccentricities  of  pre-Raphaelite  genius,  and  gave 
the  gold  medal  to  a  young  artist  of  the  Lang  ham 
school,  whose  works  the  Academy  would  but  re- 
luctantly hang.  If  we  want  to  know  why  they  did 
so,  and  disregard,  as  gentlemen,  the  stupid  cries  of 
favoritism  and  bribery,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
"  Chic  "  of  Gerome  and  Meissonier,  and  the  want  of 
all  this  in  all  of  our  artists  except  a  few.  Let  us 
look  too,  for  instance,  at  our  pre-Baphaelite  art  in 
woodcuts,  which  invades  even  our  caricatures,  our 
tall  figures,  bewhiakered  and  listless  swells,  our 
coats,  gowns,  and  trousers  filling  up  the  whole  of 
the  pictures ;  the  ragged  work,  black  patches,  pen- 
and-ink  skies,  woolly  trees,  rude  and  German-like 
cross-hatchings,  and  the  utter  want  of  finish,  let 
alone  prettiness,  which  is  observable  in  every  illus- 
trated book  which  we  now  see.  Compare  the  old 
landscapes  of  Birket  Foster,  who  has  abandoned  the 
wood,  and  the  figure  illustrations  of  John  Leech  and 
John  Gilbert,  with  our  present  woodcuts. 

"True  art  ia  niturv  to  adrtnt&irr  drfwd," 

is  an  incontrovertible  maxim,  and  yet  we  dress  our 
figures  to  such  disadvantage  that  a  picture  of  a  work- 
man or  a  sportsman  is  pervaded,  not  with  the  no- 
tion of  a  man,  not  with  the  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  with  an  unmistakable  velveteen  jacket 
or  a  pair  of  corduroy  trousers  in  which  you  can 
count  the  very  lines.  Moreover,  ugly  as  this  exag- 
geration is,  it  is  not  more  false  than  it  is  ugly.  Fig- 
ures of  the  size  Of  woodcuts  would  lose  all  especial 
texture  of  their  dress ;  and  yet  our  thoughtless  art- 
ists, because  they  see  grain  in  the  wood  of  a  door 
seven  feet  high,  run  a  false  imitation  of  it  over  its 
similitude  which  is  only  two  inches.  The  same 
blundering  attempt  to  do  something  without  the 
requisite  thought  of  how  it  should  be  done  pervades, 
let  us  sadly  own,  most  things  English.  Our  chief 
paper  admits  reviews,  yet  all  writers  know  that  it  is 
not  the  chief  book  of  its  class,  the  most  popular 
book,  or  the  noblest  book,  or  the  representative 
book,  that  gets  reviewed,  but  the  works  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  are  thereby  lifted  into  a  day's 
notoriety,  to  be  tested,  tasted,  and  to  fall  into  obscu- 
rity forever.  One  of  its  chief  reviewers  explained 
what  he  knows,  or  what  he  thinks  he  knows,  about 
a  severe,  sad,  and  often  cruel  art,  and  he  calls  his 
book  "  The  Gay  Science,"  — a 


the  pleasant  art  of  the  Troubadours ;  was  that  Chic  ? 
Or  let  us  fly  from  this  art  to  architecture ;  let  us 
look  at  our  streets,  leading  nowhere,  the  side  streets 
blocked  up  so  as  to  overload  the  arteries  of  trade ; 
the  houses  built  of  rough  stone,  so  as  to  be  over- 
loaded  with  smoke ;  the  streets  badly  paved,  with 
interstices  left  so  as  the  mud  can  work  up  in  wet 
weather,  and  the  dust  arise  in  the  dry.  Let  us  see 
how  we  mend  the  streets  by  fits  and  starts,  first  let- 
ting them  be  full  of  holes ;  how  we  allow  the  turn- 
cock to  pick  up  a  portion  and  leave  a  hillock  of 
stones  improperly  laid,  which,  just  as  it  gets  worn 
down,  is  peremptorily  pulled  up  by  the  gas-man ; 
how  we  allow  nuisances  to  accumulate  ;  permit  rail- 
roads to  knock  down  and  leave  in  ruins  whole  quar- 
ters of  the  town  ;  make  no  provision  for  lodging  our 
working  classes,  when  such  provision  would  render 
them  healthy  and  contented,  and  pay  the  parish 
well ;  bow  acres  on  acres  of  valuable  land  in  the 
city  has  been  for  years  a  desert,  haunted  by  night 
by  thieves  and  bad  women,  and  by  day  by  crowds 
of  betting-men  equally  bad ;  how  we  look  in  vain 
for  a  head,  and  never  do  anything  but  make  a  job ; 
how  artists  design  law  court*,  which  should  be  plain 
—  noble,  not  costly  in  design  —  with  a  perfect  for- 
est of  small  towers  and  a  useless  central  tower,  fit 
only  for  the  minster  belk  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a 
paradise  for  sparrows,  a  trap  for  soot  and  smoke ; 
how  other  artists  fail  utterly  in  producing  even  a 
creditable  design  for  a  National  Gallery ;  bow  44  the 
finest  site  in  Europe,"  Trafalgar  Square,  has  become 
a  stony  desert,  the  playground  of  roughs,  —  but 
there  is  enough  to  consider  to  make  us  sadly  own 
that  we  want  both  Gewt  and  Cbic,  and  the  first 
thing  to  remedy  that  want  is  to  acknowledge  it 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Messrs.  P.  Blikr's  and  E.  MacDonnell's  trans- 
lation of  Mr.  Longfellow's  Golden  Legend  has 
reached  a  second  edition  at  Paris. 

Messrs.  Haciiette  will  bring  out  in  December 
the  second  volume  of  Dante,  illustrated  by  M.  Gus- 
tavo Do  re.  This  volume  will  contain  the  Purgato- 
rio  and  the  Paradise. 

Paris  is  laughing  at  a  mistake  made  by  the  Mon- 
iteur,  which,  in  its  report  of  a  recent  debate  in  the 
Legislative  chamber,  chronicled  "  unanimous  appro- 
bation from  several  parts  of  the  bouse." 

M.  Pektuiskt,  successor  of  Gerard,  has  posted 
on  the  wall  of  Paris  a  large  rose-colored  placard,  in 
which  be  invites  all  intrepid  sportsmen  to  proceed 
with  him  to  Algeria, and  devote  themselves  to  hunt- 
ing  , 


The  wags  of  Paris  say  Miss  Adah  Isaacs  . 
will  this  winter  reappear  at  the  Gaite  in  a  new 
drama  by  M.  Alex.  Dumas,  entitled  Licberto,  or  the 
Inconveniences  of  Photography,  in  seventeen  pos- 
tures and  twenty-five  thousand  tableaux. 

M.  Amrroise  Firmix  Didot  has  published  the 
first  nnmber  of  the  first  volume  of  his  critical  cata- 
logue of  his  valuable  library.  It  contains  notices  of 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  works,  namely,  his 
books  with  woodcuts,  public  festivals,  and  the  first 
part  of  his  catalogue  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  in 
bis  library. 
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Hernani  or  Ernani  ?  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  left  the 
question  uncertain.  He  says  Fwses-tu  Hrrnani, 
and  C e  Hernani,  and  Ici,  que  Hernani,  and  Ceu  est 
fait  <T Hernani,  and  calls  himself  the  auteur  dUer- 


A  Belgian  paper,  the  Gazette  de  Mom,  relates 
that  during  a  storm  which  lately  broke  over  Frain- 
eriee,  a  shower  of  small  pebbles  fell  from  the  sky. 
Several  of  them  were  collected,  and  found  to  be  of 
the  size  of  a  small  nut.  The  com[)osition  is  a  sort 
of  enamelled  silex,  resembling  jasper. 

Thk  King  of  Bavaria  and  Herr  Richard  Warier 
have  had  another  quarrel.  The  former  thought  Herr 
Tschichatscbeck,  a  tenor  who  has  been  thirty  years 
on  the  stage,  too  old  to  play  the  leading  character 
in  Lohengrin,  and  his  Majesty  gave  the  part  to  Herr 
Vogel,  a  young  tenor  with  an  admirable  voice  and 
great  musical  skill.  As  soon  as  Herr  Wagner  heard 
of  this  he  disappeared  from  Munich,  and  where  he 
now  is  nobody  knows  and  few  Bavarians  care. 

M.  Alex.  Dumas,  Jr.,  recently  said  to  one  of  bis 
friends  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  change  the 
amounts  of  all  the  money  mentioned  in  La  Dame 
aux  Camelias,  which  is  now  played  at  the  Vaude- 
ville. Those  sums  seemed  so  ridiculously  small  their 
mention  never  faded  to  provoke  the  laughter  of  the 
pit.  What  a  commentary  on  the  increased  extrav- 
agance of  Paris  within  fifteen  years !  M.  Dumas's 
last  piece,  Los  Idccs  do  Mine.  Aubray,  has  been 
played  for  one  hundred  consecutive  nights  at  the 
Gyinnase. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Trousseau,  the  famous  Paris 
physician,  has  revived  many  interesting  anecdotes 
of  his  early  days.  When  but  fourteen  he  was  at- 
tending a  course  of  lectures  on  magnetic  •  given  in 
a  small  country  village,  where  it  bappeneu  that  Dr. 
Bretonneau  was  recruiting  his  health.  A  workman, 
whose  sight  had  been  seriously  injured  by  a  splinter 
of  iron  having  entered  his  eye,  was  attended  by  the 
doctor,  who,  with  all  his  skdl,  utterly  failed  in  ex- 
tracting the  small  fragment  imbedded  in  a  mass  of 
inflamed  flesh.  The  boy  Trousseau  heard  of  the 
case,  ami  returning  from  a  lecture  on  the  power  of 
the  magnet.  asked  leave  to  try  its  success.  As  the 
experiment  could  not  produce  pain,  leave  was 
granted,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  future  "  prince  de 
la  science  "  showed  the  iron  splinter  attached  to  the 
end  of  his  magnet.  Dr.  Bretonneau,  strucK  by  the 
boy's  intelligent  application  of  the  facts  revealed  to 
him  in  the  lecture,  adopted  him  as  his  pupil,  with 
what  result  we  all  know.  During  the  last  two 
months.  Dr.  Trousseau  pointed  oot  daily  to  his  class 
of  hospital  students  the  procuress  of  the  disease  which 
carried  him  oft",  and  a  few  days  before  his  death  in- 
spected the  tomb  he  had  ordered  to  be  erected  for 
himseltl  lie  said  the  masons  had  done  their  work 
well  ;  and  after  paying  them,  drove  to  an  under- 
taker's, where  he  arranged  as  to  his  funeral,  settling 
the  amount  it  was  to  cost,  remarking,  as  ho  did  so, 
that  relations  were  usually  overcharged,  and  he  was 
determined  his  family  should  only  pay  what  was 
right. 

Thk  art  critic  of  the  London  Athentcum,  writing 
about  the  American  pictures  in  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition, is  rather  more  frank  than  flattering.  He  says 
that  the  art  of  the  United  States  may  be  described 
under  two  heads :  44  First,  that  which  is  French  in 


origin  as  in  nature.  Secondly,  that  which  is  prose. 
The  Utter  class  comprehends  much  that  is  valuable, 
much  that  is  interesting,  but,  as  it  aims  to  be  topo- 
graphical in  landscape,  and  merely  illustrative  in 
figure-painting,  is  by  no  means  of  the  highest  im- 
portance when  we  are  reckoning  up  the  wealth  of 
the  world  in  Art.  With  this  class  rank  the  large 
topographical  and  meteorological  landscapes  of 
Messrs.  Church,  4  The  Falls  of  Niagara,'  4  The 
Rainy  Season  in  the  Tropics,'  and,  infenorly  to  the 
hut,  as  less  effectively  achieving  a  common  aim,  Mr. 
Bierstadt's  4  The  Rocky  Mountains,'  Mr.  J.  F.  Crop- 
sey's  'Mount  Jefferson,  Now  Hampshire.'  These 
are  spectacular  pictures  of  the  common  sort,  or 
scenes  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  valuable  in  their  way. 
Better  in  ] tainting  and  finer  in  sentiment  than  these 
is  Mr.  J.  Hart's  4  River  Tunxia,  Connecticut,'  —  a 
bright  landscape,  showing  a  gently  flowing  stream, 
its  meadows  aad  trees.  In  Mr.  Kensetts  '  Lake 
George,  Autumn,'  is  the  besetting  opacity  of  United 
States  practice  in  landscape,  such  as  we  find  in 
common  French  art  of  the  kind,  and  observe  to  be 
dominant  in  Germany,  —  a  defect  which,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  places  the  result  in  value 
far  below  even  ordinary  English  landscape-paintings. 
In  this  way  the  productions  of  Messrs.  Hubbard  and 
Gilford,  who  shows  us  with  spirit  a  grand  range  of 
blue  hdls,  and  one  or  two  inferior  painters,  are  be- 
low par.  Nevertheless,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  some 
of  these  pictures  are  to  be  observed  signs  of  pathetic 
purpose  of  their  authors,  without  which  all  laud- 
scape  is  merely  scientific  or  topograplucal. 

44  Now  German-French  landscapes,  with  which 
may  h"  classed  the  works  of  our  present  subjects, 
are,  wnen  topographical,  apt  to  bo  wofully  dull  and 
heartless.  We  decline  to  rank  with  Art-work  such 
things  as  result  from  this  want  of  perception  of 
something  more  than  description  can  supply  by 
brushes  and  colors.  A  man  has  no  business  to 
paint  a  landscape  unless  he  means  something  by  it 
of  the  pathetic  sort ;  topography  and  scientific  illus- 
trations are  good,  but  they  are  not  Art.  The  bet- 
ter-skilled painters  who  are  grouped  here  with  those 
above  named  are  French  in  grain.  As  a  rule,  these 
men  have  a  truer  perception  of  the  aims  and  value 
of  Art  than  their  less  fortunate,  but,  it  may  be.  more 
original  brethren.  Mr.  Whistler  is  eminent  among 
these.  Of  him  our  readers  know  enough.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  artist  more  intensely  French 
than  he.  Mr.  Lambdin's  name  we  remember  iu 
Paris.  His  •  The  Last  Sleep,'  —  a  lover  at  his  mis- 
tress's death-bed ;  the  best  painted  portion  a  closed 
balcony,  the  effect  of  the  excluded  sunlight,  —  has 
many  cleverly  expressed  points.  Mr.  McEntee  is 
French  to  the  core  of  his  thought,  and  pathetic  be- 
yond the  common  in  bis  picture  of  desolation  and 
mercdess  ravage, 4  Virginia  in  1862,'  —  two  wrecked 
houses  in  a  wilderness,  a  river  flowing  through  a 
waste.  Mr.  Whittridge's  4  Coast  of  Rhode  island ' 
is  exceptional  to  the  common  here,  and,  in  an  orig- 
inal manner,  renders  finely,  but  rather  flimsily,  the 
lapse  of  waves  on  the  shore.  4  The  Pride  of  the  \  il- 
lage,'  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Gray,  reminds  one  of  the  supe- 
rior pictures  of  Rippingillc  in  its  sentiment,  which 
rightly  pertains  to  a  consumptive  daughter  and  dis- 
tressed parents:  it  has  much  better  drawing  than 
our  countryman  could  impart  to  a  picture.  Mr.  D. 
Huntington's  4  Republican  Court  in  the  time  of 
Washington,'  a  large  production,  makes  the  critic 
respect  the  simplicity  of  its  author  even  while  he 
smiles  at  his  primitive  ideas  of  Art.  This  is  rather 
a  collection  of  honestly-studied  dresses  and  portraits 
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without  vivacity,  although  painted  well,  than  a  pie- 
J  ture  in  the  true  sense  of  the-  term.  Nevertheless, 
being  honest,  it  is  worth  a  legion  of  flashy  French 
spectacular  pictures,  and  an  acre  of  its  counterparts 
among  ourselves.  We  look  upon  this  quaint  and 
Quakerish  example  as  the  sole  valuable  specimen  of 
native-born  United  States  figure-painting  on  these 
walls,  and  are  certain  that  the  severe  and  unsophis- 
ticated principles  it  illustrates  arc  the  tools  of  ge- 
nius, hopeful  of  the  best  Art.  Within  his  means 
and  with  all  his  ability,  the  motto  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton is  evidently  4  thorough.'  In  other  hands,  here 
is  the  secret  of  power.  So  far  as  he  goes  he  is  hap- 
py. Generally,  the  defect  of  his  countrymen  ap- 
pears in  seeing  in  Art  nothing  beyond  its  necessarv 
ottieo  of  representing  Nature,  and' seeing  thus  much 
prosaically.  M.  Mignot  shows  a  sense  of  more  than 
this  in  his  'Sources  of  the  Susquehanna';  but  it 
would  be  better  to  call  him  a  Frenchman  than  any- 
thin"  else.  There  is  precious  but  showy  qualitv 
in  Air.  W.  Homer's  1  Confederate  Prisoners  to  the 
Front' " 

Wk  extract  the  following  passages  from  the  let- 
ter of  our  correspondent  at  Vienna :  — 

"  The  publisher  Payne,  of  Leipsic,  has  just  given, 
in  his  '  Family  Journal,'  a  biography  of  the  poet 
Zedlitz.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  which  is, 
however,  not  that  of  the  author  Zedlitz.  but  of  Zed- 
litz the  President  of  the  Government  which  now 
reigns  supreme  in  Schleswig.  The  likeness  is  very 
^good ;  and  the  question  now  arises  if  the  poet  may 
not  claim  damages  of  the  publisher  fbr  having  im- 
puted to  him  the  possession  of  a  face,  and  wid  v  dis- 
seminated the  same,  which  calls  forth  inimical  feel- 
ings wherever  it  is  seen.  A  man's  face  is  undoubt- 
edly his  own  private  property,  and  to  give  a  man 
another  than  his  own  is,  besides,  like  lbrging  a  doc- 
ument The  Austrian  Zajlitz  may  well  feel  ag- 
grieved that  he  is  made  to  figure  as  the  man  who  is 
she  incarnation  of  the  principle  against  which  his 
country  so  energetically  protested.  Moreover,  by 
this  piece  of  jugglery  the  poet  is  made  a  Prussian 
of.  And  this,  he  may  very  justly  argue,  is  beyond 
the  limit  of  a  joke. 

'*  A  new  Caspar  Hauser  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Wreschener  district,  not  far  from  Posen.  The 
youth,  who  had  while  a  child  fallen  into  a  state  of 
iml>ecility.  was  kept  by  his  parents  in  a  small  spare 
in  a  dark  stable.  When  discovered  his  knees  were 
contracted,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  den,  and 
his  movements  were  a  succession  of  hops,  like  a  frog, 
for  the  art  of  walking  had  long  since  been  forgot- 
ten. In  the  earth,  over  the  door,  the  wretched 
creature  had  scraped  a  hole,  led  bv  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  a  desire  tor  freedom.  When  brought  into 
the  fresh  air  and  the  light  a  strange  sound,  expres- 
sive of  delight,  was  uttered.  The  food  that  was 
given  him  he  swallowed  greedily.  Dry  bread  he 
recognized  and  seized  on  at  once :  bread  and  but- 
ter was  something  unknown  to  him,  years  having 
passed  since  he  had  eaten  any. 

"  The  carver  in  wood,  Caspar  Schlee,  of  Bern 


in  Switzerland,  has  discovered  a  mode  of  casting  in 
wood.  It  sounds  like  an  impossibility,  but  it  is  not 
so.  Medals,  the  lines  of  which  were  beautifully 
sharp  and  defined,  fruits,  leaves,  &c.,  have  been 
cast  in  this  substance  ;  and  as  it  is  very  hard  may 
be  highly  polished. 

"  In  Cassel.  a  man  named  Thiel  ha?  succeeded  in 
forming  an  artificial  stone,  in  which  the  different 
marbles  may  be  imitated  in  far  greater  perfection 
than  was  hitherto  the  case.  Large  plates,  ten  feet 
long,  five  broad,  and  one  thick,  are  formed,  and 
after  having  been  exposed  for  a  day  to  a  moderate 
temperature,  are  cut  into  smaller  nieces  and  em- 
ployed for  tables,  buildings,  &c.  Every  color  and 
shade  of  color  can  be  imitated.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  rare  marbles  of  Greece  have  been  so  success- 
fully copied  that  it  was  not  possible  to  distinguish 
the  imitation  from  the  original." 


THE  BIRTH-DAY  CROWS. 

If  aught  of  simple  song  have  power  to  touch 
Your  silent  being,  O  ye  country  flowers, 
Twisted  by  tender  hands  " 
Into  a  royal  brede, 

O  hawthorn,  tear  thou  not  the  soft  white  brow 
Of  the  small  queen  upon  her  rustic  throne, 
But  breathe  thy  finest  scent 
Of  almond  round  about 

And  thou,  laburnum,  and  what  other  hue 
Tinct  deeper  gives  variety  of  gold, 
Inwoven  lily,  and  vetch 

Bedropped  with  summer's  blood, 


I  charge  you  wither  not  this  long  June  day ! 
O,  wither  not  until  the  sunset  come, 
Until  the  sunset's  shafts 
Slope  through  the  chestnut-trce ; 

Until  she  ait,  high-gloried  round  about 
With  the  great  light  above  her  mimic  court, — 
Her  threads  of  sunny  hair 
Girt  sunnily  by  you. 

What  other  crown  that  queen  may  wear  one  day, 
What  drops  may  touch  her  forehead  not  of  balm, 
What  thorns,  what  cruel  thorns, 
i  will  not  guess  to-day. 

Only,  before  she  is  discrowned  of  you. 
Ye  dying  flowers,  and  thou,  O  dying  light. 
My  prayer  shall  rise,  —  "  O' Christ ! 
Give  her  the  unfading  crown. 

"  The  crown  of  blossoms  worn  by  happy  bride, 
The  thorny  crown  o'er  pale  and  dying  lips, 
I  dare  not  choose  for  her,  — 
Give  her  the  unfa/ling  crown  ! " 

William  A  lex  and kr. 
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THEATRICAL  FAREWELLS.  GARRICK 
AND  SIDDONS. 

I.     DAVID  GAKKICK. 

At  the  beginning  of  17  715,  theatrical  London 
was  both  startled  and  distressed  to  hear  rumors 
clear  and  confident  in  the  clubs  and  in  the  park, 
louder  and  more  certain  in  the  green-rooms,  of 
Garrick's  intention  to  leave  the  stage,  where  be 
had  so  long  reigned,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  the 
age,  and  the  emperor  of  all  heart*. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  Barn's  rivalry 
(Barry  was  the  most  ardent  and  tender  of  Romeo?) 
had  compelled  the  great  actor  to  exertions  far  be- 
yond his  strength.  The  death  of  his  energetic 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Lacy,  the  j6int  patentee  of  Drury 
Lane,  had  also  thrown  upon  Garrick  a  burden  too 
great  for  him  to  bear.  From  1 773  (the  date  of  Mr. 
Lacy's  death),  he  had  almost  abandoned  Bosworth 
Field,  Dover  Cliff,  and  the  gloomy  fortress  at  Dun- 
sinane,  for  his  even  more  congenial  haunts  in  the 
wainscoted  drawing-rooms  and  palace  ante-chambers 
of  comedy,  where,  aided  by  charming  Mrs.  Abing- 
ton,  the  best  would-be  fine  lady  ever  seen  on  the 
boards,  he  still  bantered  as  Benedict,  mounted  the 
ladder  as  Ranger,  blustered  its  Don  Felix,  or  became 
a  mean  and  exquisite  gull  as  Abel  Drugger. 

In  January,  1776,  appeared  a  poor  farce  of  Col- 
man's,  called  "  The  Spleen,  or  Islington  Spa,"  meant 
to  ridicule  the  affectations  of  would-be  iashionable 
citizens,  who,  discontented  with  their  own  snug 
independence,  had  vainly  tried  to  torn  a  Pentonville 
chalybeate  into  the  centre  of  a  second  city  of  Bath. 
The  piece  ran  for  a  fortnight  only.  In  the  prologue, 
written  by  Garrick  with  his  usual  neatness  and 
vivacity,  public  allusion  was  first  made  to  the  in- 
tended retirement  of  the  author.  After  describing 
the  restless  cit,  who,  envious  of  Lord  Flimsy  ami 
the  Maccaronis,  retires  to  his  villa  at  Islington,  and, 
among  bis  leaden  gods  and  box-tree  peacocks,  sighs 
for  the  merry  bustle  of  Butcher  Row,  the  writer 
says:  — 

"The  master  of  this  shop,  too,  seek*  repose, 
Sella  off  his  stock  tn  trade,  —  his  versvaad  prose, 
His  dagger,  busk  lot,  thunder,  lightning,  sad  old  clothes." 


who  appeared  in  it,  together  with  arch  Mrs.  Abing- 
ton  and  sensible  Miss  Pope. 

The  versatile  genius  who  had  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  at  Ipswich  in  1741  as  Ahoan,  in  Southern's 
Oronoko,  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  and  Harlequin,  was 
about  to  close  bis  triumphs,  and  leave  his  mimic  world. 

He  was  rich,  he  was  famous ;  the  wise,  the  learned, 
and  the  beautiful  crowded  to  his  almost  royal  levees 
still. 


Garrick  was  already  preparing  for  that  solemn  last 
scene  of  all, 

i  this  strange,  eventful  history.11 


A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  The  Spa, 
Garrick  produced  the  farce  of  Bon  Ton.  He  had 
written  this  satire  of  the  follies  imported  from 
France,  as  a  present  for  his  favorite  actor,  King, 


"  Superfluous  lagged  the  veteran  on  the  i 

The  call-boy  now  spoke  with  a  hollow  and  warning 
voice,  and  the  prompter  was  old  age.  It  bad  been 
a  long  phantasmagoric  life  of  pleasure  and  success 
since,  as  a  trim  lad  of  eighteen,  he  and  his  strange, 
clever,  unsuccessful  schoolmaster  had  set  out  from 
Lichfield  to  try  their  fortunes  in  London.  A  long 
procession  of  years'  had  passed  before  him  since  in 
Goodman's  Fields  he  first  defied  the  rivalry  of 
Macklin,  Quin,  and  Cibber,  and  set  Mrs.  Clive, 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  Mrs.  Woffington  talking  of  the 
clever  young  man  with  the  large  dark  eyes,  who 
had  been  praised  by  Lord  Orrery,  and  who  had 
even  drawn  the  great  Mr.  Pope  from  Twickenham. 
Hogarth,  too,  was  full  of  admiration.  The  string 
of  the  44  quality  "  carriages  had  reached  from  Temple 
Bar  to  the  little  theatre.  The  mad  king,  the  gen- 
erous hero,  the  butterfly  rake,  the  honest  farmer, 
the  maddened  tyrant,  had  all  changed  at  last  into 
the  one  final  character  of  the  almost  worn-out  old 
man.  Those  great  elastic  eyebrows  had  lost  their 
spring;  the  subtle  mouth  its  magic  power;  those 
supernatural  eyes  their  hidden  fire  and  sunshine ; 
age,  cruel  age,  had  disenchanted  that  gifted  face, 
which  had  so  well  mimicked  all  the  passions  of  our 
species ;  the  voice,  once  clear  as  a  clarion,  melodious 
as  a  flute,  varied  as  the  note  of  a  mocking-bird,  was 
fast  sinking  to  childish  treble.  All  London  felt 
keenly  what  a  source  of  pleasure  was  henceforth  to 
be  closed  to  them.  Garrick's  parsimony  and  nervous 
vanity  were  now  forgotten,  nis  virtues  and  genius 
better  remembered.  His  Brute  and  Bayes,  his 
Lear  and  Richard,  his  Kitely  and  Drugger,  had 
been  the  friends  of  the  town  for  years,  and  the 
most  intellectual  men  had  spent  their  most  innocent 
and  happiest  hours  in  their  society. 

That  Garrick  felt  intense  pain  at  the  thought  of 
this  impending  parting  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He 
was  like  the  sleeping  knight  in  Tasso's  enchanted 
garden  of  Armida,  now  at  last  to  be  roughly  awoke 
and  expelled  from  the  golden  world  of  dreams. 
The  stage  crown  was  to  be  laid  down,  the  stage 
sceptre  to  be  given  to  other  hands.  The  painted 
forests  of  Arden  were  to  be  quitted,  the  dim  magic 
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light  of  the  darkened  stage,  the  pasteboard  for- 
tresses, and  Richard's  royal  couch,  were  to  be  seen 
no  more  ;  red  lire  w:ts  no  longer  to  glare  upon  him ; 
stage  jewels  wore  to  be  laid  aside.  He  was  to  go 
forth  in  his  old  age  into  the  cold,  garish,  prosaic 
outer  world,  and  to  leave  his  courtiers  and  armies, 
his  conspirators  and  jwasants,  to  be  governed  by 
another.  Like  Caliban,  he  must  almost  haw  wep't 
to  "  dream  again." 

Shakespeare  himself  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  per- 
ishable uature  of  an  actor's  fame.  It  is  easier  to 
describo  a  special  rainbow,  or  the  swift  vision  of  a 
momentary  sunbeam,  than  to  convey  an  impression 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  him  what  even  Robson 
was  like  in  his  climaxes  of  nervous  irritation 
alternating  with  gayety.  Who  can  describe  justly 
Macreadys  Werner  or  Virginius,  the  elder  Kean's 
tiger-like  rage,  or  the  generous  manliness  of  Ban- 
nister ?  The  actor's  true  fame  perishes  with  his 
life;  after  death  it  is  only  a  fitftil  and  varying 
tradition.  It  soon  becomes  disputed  whether  Ros- 
en ts  or  Garrick  were  or  were  not  better  than  the 
Boanerges  of  this  or  that  theatre,  he  who  acts 
Othello  like  the  mad  butcher  that  he  is,  and  croaks 
through  Hamlet  like  the  raven  on  Macbeth 's  battle- 
ments. Its.  vita !  such  is  the  fame  of  the  actor.  It 
really  ceases  when  the  footlights  are  put  out  after 
the  last  appearance.  The  poem  and  novel  may  be 
eternal,  the  picture  has  its  own  more  precarious  but 
still  long  existence,  the  conquest  is  remembered  by 
the  future  misery  it  entails;  bat  the  actor,—  the 
actor  is 

•«  Snch  itnff 
Ai  dreams  aro  made  of,  an  J  lib  Utile  life 


Is  rounded  by  a  tfecp. 


His  painted  world  of  laughter  and  of  tears  is  but 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  ;  his  cloud-capped 
towers  are  but  as  the  evening  shadows,  and  melt 
into  air,  —  into  thin  air. 

Garrick  had  already  felt  some  bitter  foretastes  of 
death.  The  worst  kick  the  dying  lion  receives  is 
from  the  hoof  of  the  as*.  The  detractors,  who  often 
appear  like  bats  in  the  twilight  of  a  great  man's  life, 
l>egaa  to  say  that  as  Ranger  he  had  got  old  in  the 
legs ;  that  his  face  was  now  too  wrinkled  and  his 
eye  too  lustreless  for  Romeo;  that  his  voiee  was  too 
hoarse  and  hollow  for  Hamlet.  His  dimples  had 
become  pits,  said  they ;  his  neck  was  sinewy ;  his 
upper  lip  was  like  a  turgid  piece  of  leather.  Gibber 
had  been  better  as  Bayos,  Quin  as  Sir  John  Brute 
and  Macbeth ;  the  town  had  disliked  his  Hotspur. 
O'Brien  had  been  a  smarter  coxcomb  and  man  of 
fashion.  Mrs.  Clivc  had  surpassed  him  in  low 
comedy,  Quin  in  Lear,  Johnson  in  nature,  Mrs. 
Porter  in  i>assionate  tragedy.  These  foolish  haters 
hated  as  strongly  as  if  they  could  derive  pecuniary 
benefit  from  a  great  man's  downfall,  and  Garrick, 
all  nerve  and  vanity,  Garrick,  the  man  who  wrote 
his  own  critiques,  quivered  at  ever)-  gnat-bite  as  if 
be  had  been  crunched  by  the  teeth  of  a  tiger. 

"  TbrM  acta  are  done,  the  jeat  ffrova  stale. 

The  lam|M  arc  irrowlni;  dim  aad  pate, 
And  reascra  us  lit  rut  bono  t " 

The  night  before  he  quitted  the  stage  forever, 
Garrick  bade  farewell  to  tragedy.  He  played  Lear 
to  the  Cordelia  of  Miss  Younge.  His  biographer, 
Murphy,  tells  us  where  Garrick  got  his  model  for 
the  mad  king.    He  says :  — 

"  When  be  began  to  study  this  great  and  difficult  I 
part,  he  was  acquainted  with  a  worthy  man  who  ! 
lived  in  Leman  Street,  Goodman's  Fields ;  this  friend 
had  an  only  daughter,  about  two  years  old ;  he  stood 
at  his  dining-room  window  fondling  the  child,  and 


dangling  it  in  bis  arms,  when  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  drop  the  infant  into  a  flagged  area,  and  killed  it 
on  the  sjiot.  He  remained  at  his  window,  screaming 
in  agonies  of  grief.  The  neighbors  Hocked  to  the 
house,  took  up  the  child,  and  delivered  it  dead  to 
the  unhappy  father,  who  wept  bitterly,  and  filled 
the  street  with  lamentations.  He  lost  his  senses, 
and  from  that  moment  never  recovered  his  un- 
derstanding. As  he  had  sufficient  fortune,  his 
friends  chose  to  let  him  remain  in  his  house  under 
two  keepers  appointed  by  Dr.  Monro.    Garrick  fre- 

rmtly  went  to  see  his  distracted  friend,  who  passed 
remainder  of  his  life  in  going  to  the  window, 
and  there  playing  in  fancv  with  his  child.  After 
some  dalliance  he  dropped  it,  and,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  filled  the  house  with  shrieks  of  grief 
and  bitter  anguish.  He  then  sat  down  in  a  pensive 
mood,  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  object,  at  times  looking 
slowly  round  him  as  if  to  implore  compassion.  Gar- 
rick was  often  present  at  this  scene  of  miser}',  and 
was  ever  after  used  to  say  that  it  gave  him  the  first 
idea  of  King  Lear's  madness." 

As  the  curtain  fell  on  the  dead  king  and  his  dead 
daughter,  Lear  and  Cordelia  lay  on  the  stage  side 
by  side  and  baud  in  hand.  They  rose  together,  and 
hand  in  hand  still  went  in  silence  to  the  dressing- 
room,  followed  by  many  of  the  company.  They 
stood  there,  Lear  and  Cordelia,  still  bound  by  the 
strong  sympathy  of  the  play,  hand  in  hand,  and 
without  speaking.  At  last  Garrick  said,  mournfully, 
and  with  a  sigh,  — 

"  Ah  !  Bessie,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  be 
yonr  father,  —  the  last  time ! " 
Then  their  hands  fell  asunder. 
Miss  Younge  replied  with  an  affectionate  hope 
that,  before  they  finally  parted,  be  would  kindly 
give  her  a  father's  blessing. 

Garrick  raised  his  hands  solemnly;.  Miss  Younge 
bent  her  knee,  and  bowed  her  fair  head,  as  the  old 
man  fervently  prayed  God  to  bless  her.  Then 
slowly  turning,  he  said, 14  May  God  blem  you  all  I " 
and  retired  to  take  off  his  King  Lear  dress  for  the 
last  time. 

When  Quin  was  dying  at  Bath,  he  said:  "I 
could  wish  that  the  last  tragic  scene  were  over,  and 
I  hope  I  may  be  enabled  to  meet  and  pass  through 
it  with  dignity."  On  Garrick,  that  actor  who  had 
played  a  hundred  characters,  and  had  originated 
thirty,  that  last  scene  had  now  opened.  Regret, 
sorrow,  and  gratitude  were  struggling  in  bis  heart. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1776,  Garrick  appeared  for 
the  last  time  as  Don  Felix  in  the  comedy  of  the 
Wonder.  He  bad  wished  to  close  with  Richard  the 
Third,  his  first  great  triumph ;  but  he  had  considered 
that  after  the  nervous  tumult  of  the  tent-scene,  and 
the  rage  and  passion  of  the  battle,  he  should  be 
worth  nothing,  and  might  be  too  fatigued  to  utter 
his  farewell.  He  braced  himself  up  to  be  once  more 
dazzling,  vivacious,  airy,  gallant,  and  witty.  He 
resolved  to  show  himself  as  if  passed  through 
Medea's  caldron,  again  young  and  vigorous.  Gar- 
rick's  thrift  had  been  cruelly  ridiculed  by  Foote 
and  other  heartless  wits  as  the  basest  stinginess. 
His  last  public  act,  however,  was  a  work  of  charity. 
He  had  always  been  a  generous  rival  and  a  kiud 
manager.  He  now  wished  to  enforce  on  a  thought- 
less and  somewhat  reckless  race  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  poor  stragglers  from  the  ranks,  and 
for  the  defeated  and  beat  en  down  in  life's  long  and 
tough  battle.  A  fund  for  old  aad  infirm  actors  liad 
been  incorporated  at  Drury  Lane  by  his  exertions : 
he  had  also  provided  an  annual  benefit  to  help  for- 
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war  I  the  charity.  He  now  announced  that  the 
profits  of  his  last  night  were  to  go  to  thi?  admirable 
fund.  Hut  prologue  on  this  occasion  was  admirably 
iic.it.  full  of  humor,  and  contained  many  happy 
allusions  to  the  motley  contrasts  of  theatrical 
life:- 


able.  I  will  very  readiiv*  agree  to  my  successors 
having  more  skill  and  ability  for  their  station  than  I 
have  had;  but  I  defy  them  all  to  take  more  unin- 
terrupted nains  for  your  favor,  or  to  be  more  tru  In- 
sensible of  it,  than  is  your  grateful  hamble  ser- 
vant." 

Having  uttered  these  sentiments,  he  bowed  re- 
spectfully to  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  at  a  slow 
pace,  and  with  much  hesitation,  withdrew  forever 
from  the  presence  of  the  town. 

The  audience  felt  what  it  was  losing,  and  was  re- 
luctant to  part,  —  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow. 
They  felt,  as  Dr.  Browne  had  written,  that  this 
great  genius  had  dignified  the  stage,  had  "  restored 
it  to  the  fulness  of  its  ancient  splendor,  and  with  :t 
variety  of  powers  beyond  example  established  na- 
ture, —  Shakespeare  and  himself."  The  gayety  of 
the  nation,  as  Johnson  said,  was  eclipsed  'by  his 
exit.  Men  were  seeing  and  hearing,  lor  the  last 
time,  what  Smollett  had  praised,  — 

"  The  sweetness  and  variety  of  tones,  the  irresist- 
ible magic  of  bis  eye,  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  his 
action,  the  elegance  of  attitudes,  and  the  whole 
pathos  of  expression." 

Every  face  in  the  theatre  was  clouded  with  grief, 
tears  were  bursting  from  many  eyes  and  rolling 
down  many  cheeks.  The  sorrow  was  electric,  and 
spread  from  heart  to  heart.  The  cry  of  4i  Fare- 
well "  resounded  firom  box  to  box,  and  seat  to  scat, 
till  it  became  a  mighty  agitated  clamor  Uke  the 
moan  of  a  troubled  ocean.  A  sun  bad  gone  down 
after  a  day  of  changeless  lustre ;  the  end  of  the 
theatrical  world  seemed  come. 

Garrick  soon  after  signed  the  deeds  for  the  sale 
of  hall'  his  patent  to  Sheridan,  Ford,  and  Lindley, 
and  retired  to  his  pretty  and  tranquil  villa  at  Hamp- 
ton. He  died  on  January  20,  177!),  at  his  house, 
No.  o,  Adelphi  Terrace.  He  was  buried  grandly  in 
the  Abbey,  —  a  fitting  place  for  the  grave  of  so 
wonderful  a  man.  Years  afterwards,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Boawell  were  one  evening,  in  the  summer 
evening  stillness,  looking  over  the  rails  of  Adelphi 
Terrace  at  the  Thames  flowing  below  them,  dark, 
silent,  and  mysterious  as  Lethe.  After 
of  thoughtful  silence,  Boswell  said,— 

"  1  was  thinking  just  then  of  two  friends  we 
lost,  who  once  bved  in  the  buildings  behind  us. 
Topham  Beanclerk  and  Garrick." 

u  Ay,  sir,"  said  the  great  man,  tenderly,  "  and  two 
such  friends  as  can  never  be  supplied." 

It  is  hard,  almost  impossible,  to  decide  now 
whether  Garrick  was  the  greatest  actor  that  had 
appeared  up  to  his  own  time.  Quin  was  too  heavy 
and  deliberate  to  be  compared  with  him.  But  Bet- 
terton  must  have  been  a  great  genius  to  have  so 
fascinated  Steele,  and  to  have  won  the  highest 
eulogies  of  a  clever  and  sagacious  observer  of  sueh 
experience  as  Cibber.  His  agony  as  Othello,  his 
graceful  energy  in  the  speech  to  the  senate,  the 
reverential  love  with  which  as  Hamlet  he  addressed 
the  Ghost,  seem  to  have  almost  transcended  any  ef- 
fort of  Garrick's ;  but  then  Betterton  was  probably 
as  much  too  oratorical  and  conventional  as  KembL- 
seemed  to  be  beside  Edmund  Rean,  or  as  Quin 
himself  beside  Garrick.    The  man,  too,  who  used  to 

Elay  Macbeth  in  a  brown  velvet  court-dress  must 
ave  had  a  different  ideal  to  our  own  more  natural- 
istic school,  or  he  would  have  felt  the  outrageousness 
of  such  a  convention. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  by  a  resume  of  Garrick 
anecdotes  that  we  get  the  best  idea  of  the  great 
One  of  h» 


"  A  ret'ran  see  !  wh.nr  last  act  on  the  stage 
brtmli  your  smile,  for  «ickoe»*  and  for  a«e  ; 

Th«-ir  raufe.'  I  plead  :  plead  it  in  heart  and  miud  . 
A  fellnw-feelimr  make*  ot<e  wondrous  kind  '. 
Mhthl  we  but  hope  your  teal  would  not  be  lam. 
When  I  am  gone  to  pat/uniae  di*tre»a, 
That  hope  obtained  the  wished. for  end  secures, 
To  soothe  their  our*,  who  oft  have  livhuned  j 

Shall  the  irreat  heroe*  o(  celestial  line. 
Who  drank  fall  howl*  uf  Greek  and  Roman  wine, 
OifKir  and  Brutus,  Agamemnon,  "lector, 
Way,  Jove  himself,  who  here  has  quafled  hi*  nertar  ! 


Shall  tliey,  who  governed  furtuse,  cringe  and  i 
Thlrrf  in  their  age,  and  call  In  rain  tor  porter  I 
Like  Beltaarius,  tax  the  pUylntf  street, 
With  "  date  obolum,"  u>  all  they  meet  ? 
Sha'u'l  I,  who  oft  hare  drenched  my  hand*  in  | 
Stabbed  many,  poimnrtl  Mine,  twheaded  more, 
Who  number*  dew  in  battle  on  this  plain, 
Sha  n  t  1,  the  slayer,  try  to  feed  the  stain  ?, 
Bautber  to  all,  with  equal  lore  I  view 
The  men  who  slew  me  and  the  men  I  slow : 
I  must,  1  will,  that  happy  project  aetie. 
That  those,  too  old  and  weak,  may  lire  with  ■ 
Suppose  tin-  babes  I  smothered  in  the  tower, 
By  chance  or  sick ne*a,  lose  their  acting  power ; 
Shall  they,  ouoa  pruieea,  worse  than  all  be  served  ? 
In  childhood  murdered,  and,  when  murdered,  starred  * 
Matron*  half  ravtsbrd,  fhr  your  recreation. 
In  ape  should  never  want  some  consolation  : 
Can  I,  young  Hamlet  owjr,  to  nature  lost. 
Behold,  O  horrible  !  my  father's  ghost, 
With  rrizxty  beard,  pale  cheek,  stalk  up  and  down. 
And  he,  the  royal  ban--,  wont  halX  a  crown  ? 
Forbid  it,  ladies  ;  gentlemen,  forbid  it ; 
Aw  Joy  to  a|re,  and  let  'em  any,  — yon  <1M  It. 

To  you,*  ye  Rods  !  I  make  nry  last  appeal  ; 
You  have  a  right  to  judge  a*  well  at  feeL 
Will  your  high  wisdom  to  our  scheme  incline. 
That  kin**,  queens,  heroes,  wid*.  and  b*m:b  may  dine? 
o.ympua  shakes  !  — that  omen  all  secure*  | 
>Iay  cv'ry  joy  yon  give  be  tenfold  your*." 

Tuning  himself  by  this  playful  and  happily  writ- 
ten prologue  to  his  pmnfnl  task,  Gamck  delivered 
it  gayly,  and  with  the  true  point  and  sparkle,  and 
then  went  through  his  part  of  Deo  Fehx  with  great 
humor  and  assumed  vivacity. 

Now  came  the  awful  moment  that  was  to  ex- 
tingrrmh  at  once  the  sunshine  of  thirty  years  of 
pnblic  favor.  He  had  now  to  close  down  over  his 
own  head  the  lid  of  his  own  coffin.  The  pleasure, 
pride,  and  hope  of  his  life  had  been  his  success  up- 
on that  stage  upon  which  he  was  now  about  to  turn 
his  reluctant  back.  He  had  hail  the  good  sense  to 
feel  that  verse  would  be  too  restricting  a  vehicle  for 
his  feeling1'  of  sorrow,  and  with  his  fine  sensitive  f 
countenance  quivering  with  unfeigned  emotion,  he 
advanced  and  addressed  the  audience  in  these  sim- 
ple but  touching  words :  — 

u  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  —  It  has  been  customary 
with  persons  under  my  cimunstances  to  address  yon 
in  a  farewell  epilogue.  I  had  the  same  intention, 
and  turned  my  thoughts  that  way ;  but  I  found  my- 
self then  as  incapable  of  writing  such  an  epilogue, 
as  I  stionld  be  now  of  speaking  it.  The  jingle  of 
rr>vme  and  the  language  of  fiction  would  bat  ill 
«nit  my  present  feelings.  This  is  to  me  a  very  aw- 
ful moment :  it  is  no  less  than  narrinu  forever  with 


those  from  whom  I  have  received  the  greatest  kind- 

tere  tin 
enjoyed.  [Here 


ness,  and  npon  the  spot  where  that 


•  rrenU 


and 


him  ; 


turn  ;  he  paused  till  a  gush  of  tears  relieved  him.] 
Whatever  mar  be  the  changes  of  ray  future  life,  the 
deepest  impression  of  your  kindness  will  always  re- 
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seemed  to  have  been  the  instantaneous  quickness 
with  which  he  could  assume  any  character,  or  pass 
from  tears  to  laughter.  Betterton,  when  dressed  for 
Lear,  remained  Lear,  and  took  his  wine  at  the  side- 
scenes  with  the  gravity  of  a  monarch.  Garrick 
would  rise  from  the  side  of  dead  Cordelia,  skip  into 
the  greenroom,  and  gobble  like  a  turkey-cock  to 
amuse  Peg  Woffington  or  Mrs.  Clive.  lie  played 
the  dagger-scene  in  ordinary  dress  to  please  Grimm, 
and  the  room,  full  of  German  critics,  burst  into  in- 
voluntary shouts  of  applause.  The  next  moment 
be  was  giving  them  a  pastry-cook's  boy  who  has  let 
a  tray  of  tartlets  fall  in  the  gutter,  and  is  at  first 
stupefied,  then  noisy  in  his  blubbering.  We  all 
know  the  story  of  the  Garrick  fever,  a  fresh  epi- 
demic that  he  caused  by  his  crowded  houses.  The 
proverb  still  extant  of  "  clever  as  Garrick,"  speaks 
loudly,  too,  for  his  genius  and  his  fame.  He  aston- 
ished Hogarth  by  assuming  the  face  of  Fielding,  of 
whom  no  portrait  existed.  In  Paris  once  he  nearly 
frightened  the  driver  of  a  fiacre  into  fits  by  getting 
in  at  one  door  in  the  dusk,  getting  out  at  the  other, 
and  returning  to  get  in  each  time  with  a  new  face 
and  walk.  When  he  and  Preville,  the  French  ac- 
tor, both  competed  which  could  feign  drunkenness 
the  better  while  riding,  Garrick  carried  off  the 
bell,  in  the  opinion  of  every  one,  by  showing  that 
Preville  was  fairly  drunk  everywhere  except  his 
legs,  hut  that  they  remained  stolidly  sober.  When 
he  sat  to  C'armontelle  for  the  picture  of  the  comic 
Garrick  watching  the  tragic  Garrick,  he  kept  up  an 
incessant  facial  change  from  wild  joy  to  sadness, 
terror,  rage,  anguish,  and  despair.  Like  his  friend 
Hogarth,  he  was  a  great  student  of  street  faces. 
One  night  during  a  fierce  parliamentary  debate  in 
the  year  1777,  an  angry  member,  catching  sight  of 
Garrick's  droll  watchful  face,  moved  that  the  gal- 
lery should  be  cleared.  Burke  instantly  sprang  up 
like  a  rocket,  and  pleaded  for  the  great  master  of 
eloquence,  from  whom  he  himself  had  derived  many 
of  the  graces  of  oratory.  Black-browed  Fox  and 
dexterous  Townshend  followed,  and  also  claimed 
Garrick  as  their  preceptor.  He  was  instantly  ex- 
cepted from  the  general  order,  and  remained  in  the 
gallery,  pleased  and  triumphant,  to  the  infinite  vex- 
ation of  the  honorable  gentleman  who  had  moved 
his  expulsion.  These  stories,  and  such  as  these, 
prove  how  deep  an  impression  Garrick's  genius 
made  in  the  minds  of  even  the  greatest  men  of  his 
era. 

II.     MRS.  SIDDONS. 

That  great  tragic  actress,  Mrs.  Siddons,  the 
daughter  of  a  strolling  manager  who  had  originally 
been  hairdresser  to  the  company,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  almost  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak.  Lord  Ailesbury  and  Lady  Boyle  patronized 
her  at  Cheltenham  soon  after  her  marriage,  and 
mentioned  her  to  Garrick,  who  gave  her  an  engage- 
ment at  five  pounds  per  week.  She  was  young, 
fragile,  and  timid  then,  and  Garrick  never  cared 
much  about  bcr.  He  told  her  her  arras  moved 
awkwardly,  and  she  declared  44  that  he  was  afraid 
she  would  overshadow  his  nose."  Mrs.  Abington, 
however,  asserted  her  genius,  and  she  soon  after- 
wards went  to  Bath.  Henderson  praised  her  there 
and  her  triumph  began.  In  1 782  she  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  astonished  the  town  as  Isabella  in  Sou- 
thern's play.  From  that  moment  her  fame  began. 
When  she"  played  Jane  Shore,  the  ladies  sobbed 
and  shrieked ;  the  men  wept,  and  fainting  fits  were 
of  momentary  occurrence  in  the  boxes.   Her  Calis- 


r 
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ta  and  Belvidera  touched  every  heart  When  she  I 
played  Mrs.  Beverley,  in  the  gamester,  the  pit  used 
to  curse  and  threaten  and  yellat  the  wicked  Stuke- 
ley,  and  people,  afraid  of  the  excitement,  have  been 
known  to  stay  in  the  lobby  and  look  in  at  the 
square  glasses  of  the  box  doors,  so  as  not  to  hear 
the  words,  but  only  see  the  wonderful  face.  Once, 
when  she  played  Agnes  in  the  Fatal  Curiosity,  a 
gentleman  in  the  pit  went  into  hysterics.  In  the 
fainting  scene  in  Tamerlane,  she  was  once  so  deeply 
moved  that  she  really  swooned.  Whether  as  Lady 
Macbeth,  Cordelia,  Volumnia,  or  Queen  Katharine, 
she  was  always  classical,  majestic,  graceful,  sublime, 
inspired. 

In  1812  this  great  actress  took  her  farewell  of  the 
stage.  She  had  for  some  time  been  wishing  to  real- 
ize ten  thousand  pounds,  and  escape  the  fatigues  of 
her  profession.  Latterly  her  enunciation  had  grown 
too  slow,  her  straining  for  effect  too  visible.  Yet 
there  were  regrets  that  she  whispered  to  herself  and 
bosom  friends.    To  Mrs.  Piozzi  she  said,  — 

44  This  last  season  of  my  acting  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
mounting  the  first  step  of  a  ladder  conducting  me 
to  the  other  world." 

She  did  her  best,  however,  to  make  her  sunset  a 
tropical  one ;  fbr  she  performed  fifty-seven  times  in 
her  last  season,  and  in  fourteen  favorite  characters  : 
Lady  Macbeth,  Mrs.  Beverley,  Lady  Constance, 
Elvira,  Euphrasia.  Queen  Katharine,  Isabella  (Fa- 
tal Marriage),  Isabella  (Measure  for  Measure),  Bel- 
videra, Hermione,  Volumnia,  and  Mrs.  Haller. 

She  chose  for  her  final  play  Macbeth ;  the  Thane's 
dark  and  dangerous  wife  being  one  of  her  greatest 
triumphs,  although  play-goers  asserted  that  Mrs. 
Pritchard  bad  had  more  dignity  and  more  compass, 
strength,  and  melody  of  voice.  In  the  sleeping- 
scene  the  older  critics  claimed  for  Mrs.  Pritchard 
sighs  of  deeper  agony,  and  a  voice  more  sleepy  and 
more  articulate.  Yet  was  her  acting  divine.  She 
moved  like  a  prophetess ;  her  beautiful  face  was  the 
interpreter  ot  a  noble  mind.  She  moved  like  a 
queen,  and  spoke  like  a  Pythoness.  As  Hazlitt 
says,  finely:  44 The  enthusiasm  she  excited  had 
something  idolatrous  about  it.  We  can  conceive 
nothing  grander.  She  embodied,  to  our  imagina- 
tion, the  fables  of  mythology  of  the  heroic  and  dei- 
fied mortals  of  elder  time.  She  was  not  less  than  a 
goddess  or  than  a  prophet  ess  inspired  by  the  gods. 
Power  was  seated  on  her  brow;  passion  radiated 
from  her  breast  as  from  a  shrine.  She  was  Tragedy 
personified."  The  public  was  gazing  for  the  last 
time  on  her  who,  as  Campbell  Baid,  had  44  increased 
the  heart's  capacity  for  tender,  intense,  and  lofty 
feelings." 

On  the  farewell  night,  her  old  inspiration  seemed 
to  have  returned.  She  was  supernatural  from  the 
moment  she  instilled  into  the  chieftain's  ear  the  first 
poisonous  thought  of  evil  till  the  time  when,  a  mere 
wreck  of  remorse  and  disappointed  ambition,  a  mis- 
erable queen,  she  moved  like  a  phantom  of  the 
night  muttering  fragments  of  her  dreams  all  per- 
vaded by  the  one  racking  thought  Her  eyes  were 
open,  but  they  were  consciousless  and  blank.  The 
soul  was  absent,  and  in  torture.  "When  she  rubbed 
her  thin  white  hands  in  horrible  remembrance  of 
the  blood  that  had  once  bathed  them,  the  house 
shuddered  with  an  ague  fit  of  horror  and  of  pity. 

At  the  close  of  this  scene  the  applause  was  frantic 
and  ungovernable.  Many  persons  stood  upon  the 
benches,  and,  dreading  an  anti-climax,  shouted  re- 
quests that  the  performance  might  close  when  Mrs. 
Siddons  left  the  stage.    An  actor  then  came  for- 
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ward  and  at  once  promised  that  this  wish  should  be 
complied  with. 

The  curtain  was  dropped  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  rose,  and  discovered  Mrs.  Siddons,  dressed 
him  ply  in  white,  sitting  at  a  table.  She  came  for- 
ward through  a  tornado  of  applause,  which  pre- 
vented her  speaking  for  some  time.  When  the  lull 
spread,  she  moved  forward  in  her  own  queenly  way, 
and  delivered  the  following  address,  written  lor  her 
by  her  nephew,  Mr.  Horace  Twiss :  — 

"  Who  hiu  doc  felt,  bow  growing  use  todnn 
The  fotxl  remembrance  of  oar  tanner  years ! 
Who  hiu  out  sighed,  when  doomed  to  leave  at  last 
The  hopes  of  youth,  the  habit*  of  lb*  put, 
The  thousand  ties  and  Interest*,  that  impart 
A  second  nature  to  the  human  heart, 
And,  wreathing  round  it  close,  like  tendrils,  climb 
Blooming  in  age,  and  sancUAcd  by  time  ? 

*•  Yea  '.  at  this  moment  crowd  upoc  my  mind 
Scenes  of  bright  days  forever  left  behind, 
lk'vrddrring  visions  of  enraptured  youth, 
When  hope  and  faucy  wore  the  hues  of  truth, 
And  long-forgotten  years,  that  almost  seem 
The  laded  traces  of  a  morning  dream  ! 
Sweet  are  those  mournful  thoughts  :  for  tbey  renew 
The  pleasing  sense  of  all  I  ot*  to  you, 
For  each  inspiring  smile,  and  southing  tear,  — 
For  those  full  honors  of  my  long  career, 
That  cheered  my  earliest  hoi*-,  and  chaW  my  latest  fear  ! 

"  And  though,  for  me,  those  tears  shall  flow  no  more, 
And  the  warm  sunshine  of  your  amik  is  o'er,  — 
Though  (he  bright  beams  are  fading  fast  away 
That  shone  unclouded  through  my  summer  day,  — 
Yet,  grateful  Memory  shall  reflect  their  light 
O'er  the  dim  shadows  of  the  coming  night, 
And  len  l  to  later  luV  a  softer  tone, 
A  moonlight  tint,  —  a  lustre  of  her  own. 

1 1  Judges  and  friend*  !  to  whom  the  magic  strain 
Of  Nature's  feeling  never  spoke  in  vain. 
Perhaps  your  hearts,  when  years  have  glided  by, 
And  jiaat  emotion*  wake  a  fleeting  sigh, 
May  think  on  her,  whose  li|>s  have  poured  so  long 
The  charmed  sorrows  of  your  Shakespeare's  song  -  — 
Ou  her,  who  parting  to  return  nu  more, 
It  now  the  mourner  she  but  strttrd  before,  — 
Hrrnelf  subdued  resign*  the  melting  spell. 
And  breathes,  with  swelling  heart,  her  loog,  her  last  Farewell : " 

Towards  the  close  of  the  address  Mrs.  Siddons  be- 
came much  agitated,  and  when,  after  some  pauses, 
it  ended,  Kemble,  in  his  grand  Roman  way,  came 
and  led  his  sister  from  the  stage  amid  whirlwinds  of 
applause. 

Poor  Mrs.  Siddons !  She  had  bad  a  grand  career 
of  almost  unalloyed  triumph ;  but  still  calumny  had 
often  stung  her.  The  misdoings  of  a  bad  sister,  who 
had  read  lectures  at  Dr.  Graham's  quack  Temple 
of  Health,  and  afterwards  tried  to  poison  herself 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  were  all  laid  at  her  door. 
She  was  also  accused  of  mean  thrift,  and  of  allow- 
ing her  old  father  to  become  a  petitioner  for  alms. 

These  slanders  were,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, utterly  untrue.  Mrs.  Siddons,  to  judge  from 
her  letters,  and  the  accounts  of  her  intimate  friends, 
seems  to  have  been  a  high-minded,  prudent,  self-re- 
specting woman,  unintlated  by  her  extraordinary 
fame,  and  the  high  society  into  which  it  had  led  her. 
After  gala  days  at  countesses',  where  lords  and  la- 
dies elbowed  each  other,  and  stood  on  chairs  in 
their  anxiety  to  see  her,  she  returned,  calm,  digni- 
fied, and  contented,  to  her  quiet  home  in  Gower 
Street.  It  might  have  turnci  I  even  the  wisest  wo- 
man's head  to  have  Reynolds  painting  his  name  on 
the  hem  of  her  garment  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  calling  her  "a  glorious  woman,"  —  a 
prodigiously  fine  woman,  who  on  the  stage  was 
adorned  by  nature  and  glorified  by  art. 

As  even  the  sun  has  spots,  so  there  are  certain 
deductions,  however,  to  be  made  from  even  such  a 
fame  as  that  of  the  Siddons.  Mrs.  Crawford  equalled 
her  as  Lady  Randolph.    Mrs.  Gibber  rivalled  her 
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in  Zara.  She  did  little  as  Juliet.  She  spoiled 
Rosalind  by  prudish  scruples  about  the  pretty  fan- 
tastic male  dress  necessary  to  the  part.  Mrs.  dor- 
dan  was  far  more  charming  in  tliat  charming  char-  • 
acter.  Mrs.  Cibber  surpassed  the  Siddons  as 
Ophelia.  In  love  she  was  too  solemn,  in  comedy 
too  heavy.  Her  Lady  Townley  wanted  airiness; 
her  Lady  in  Comus,  her  Katharine,  Portia,  and 
Cleone,  were  by  no  means  successes. 

The  Siddons  face,  though  grandly  grave  and 
Grecian,  was  rather  too  Jewish  and  prononcte  in 
the  nose  and  chin  ;  the  action  of  her  arms  dissatis- 
fied even  to  the  last  hypercritical  men  with  a  diffi- 
cult taste,  like  Horace  Walpole.  In  domestic  life 
she  retained  a  certain  stiff,  tragic  manner,  which 
had  become  habitual  with  her,  as  with  her  brother, 
John  Philip.  She  stabbed  the  potatoes  at  dinner, 
and  said  regally  and  metrically  to  the  servants,  — 

'•  I  asked  for  water,  and  you  gave  me  beer." 

But  a  great  genius  left  the  stage  when  the  dark 
green  curtain  fell  for  the  last  time  on  the  majestic 
figure  and  face  of  Sarah  Siddons. 


THE  SULTAN'S  RECEPTION. 

Scotchmen-  are  supposed  to  be  thrifty,  and 
Frenchmen  are  au  fond  parsimonious,  Germans  want 
twopenceworth  for  every  pennv,  and  Italians  would 
•'  do  without "  their  skins  if  their  skins  cost  them 
sixpence  a  year,  but  for  an  act  of  downright  dirty 
meanness,  of  thrift  which  is  almost  theft,  commend 
us  to  open-handed,  generous  John  Bull !  He  has 
been  doing  this  week  an  act  which  would  turn  any 
other  human  being  sick  with  disgust,  and  is  patting 
himself  with  delight  at  his  own  liberality  and  con- 
scientiousness. 

It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  public,  partly  from 
a  vague  political  fancy,  |>artly  from  curiosity,  and 
partly  from  a  genuine  feeling  of  hospitality,  to  in- 
vite the  Sultan  to  England.  The  Government, 
very  properly,  as  we  think,  —  for  after  all  there  Is 
such  a  thing  as  international  courtesv,  —  acceded 
to  this  wish,  and  the  Sultan  accepted  the  invitation. 
So  far  all  was  pleasant,  but  then  a  little  practical 
difficulty  arose.  It  is  usual  for  EngUsh  gentlemen, 
when  honored  with  a  visit  from  a  distinguished  for- 
eigner, to  try  to  entertain  him,  and  it  was  felt  that 
some  sort  of  fete,"  or  "  |>arty,"  or  ceremonial 
gathering  of  hi"  people  to  receive  the  invited  guest, 
the  Head  of  the  Mussulman  world,  the  absolute 
ruler  of  thirty-five  millions  of  people,  was  almost 
indispensable ;  but  then  fetes  cost  inoncv  for  can- 
dles and  champagne,  and  things,  and  who  was  to 
pay  the  bill  ?  The  Queen,  of  course,  could  not  be 
asked.  England  is  studded  with  palaces  ;  her  Sov- 
ereign, owing  to  admirable  mauagetuent  and  a 
great  legacy,  is  very  rich ;  and  there  is  an  idea 
that  the  natural  host  of  a  travelling  King  is  the 
King  in  whose  dominions  he  travels.  When  Eng- 
lish Royalty  goes  abroad  that  idea  is  acted  on.  but 
of  course  each  country  has  its  customs,  and  in  Eng- 
land the  custom  is  to  lodge  travelling  Princes  in 
public-houses.  It  was  much  that  the  custom  should 
have  been  so  far  departed  from  in  favor  of  the  Sul- 
tan, that,  unlike  the  King  of  Denmark,- he  was  to 
be  lodged  in  a  palace,  and  any  further  Court  action 
in  his  honor  was  simply  out  of  the  question.  He, 
the  first  Mussulman  Sovereign,  would  be  introduced 
to  Her  Majesty,  the  second  Mussulman  Sovereign, 
on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  and  surely  that  was  at- 
tention enough  oven  for  a  Caliph  Still,  the  fete 
must  be  given,  and  who  was  to  give  it  ?  There 
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was  the  beir  Apparent,  with  £  100,000  a  year,  there 
were  great  nobles  with  thrice  that  income,  and 
then*  was  the  nation  with  hs  liottotidess  purse ;  but 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  doing  his  share  of  reception 
work,  a  second  application  to  the  nobility  within 
a  month  would  call  attention  too  closely  to  the 
shortcomings  of  our  hospitality,  and  as  to  the  na- 
tion, Ministers  were  afraid.  To  ask  openly  for  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  grounds  of  interna- 
tional courtesv  would  be  too  dangerous,  might  even 
imperil  the  Reform  Bill,  and  a  great  fete  could 
hardly  be  managed  for  lew. 

The  Cabinet  was  in  despair,  till  at  last  a  bright 
idea  struck  one  of  its  members,  let  us  hope  one  of 
the  Dukes.  "  Suppose  we  steal  the  needful  cash," 
and  be  generous  and  hospitable,  and  brilliantly 
dressed  with  other  people's  money.  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  Eight  thousand  miles  away  there  is  a 
dusky  population  of  two  hundred  millions  who  must 
do  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  bids  them,  and  who 
can  very  easily  toil  just  a  little  more  that  a  guest  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  entertaiued,  and  yet  Great 
Britain  not  be  compelled  to  pay  for  her  guest's  sup- 
per. True,  there  is  a  famine  out  there,  as  reported 
this  week,  and  a  good  many  people  are  dying  of 
hunger,  but,  after  all,  they  are  dark-colored.  True, 
they  will  not  see  the  show,  or  even  hear  of  the  show 
till  it  is  over,  but  then  their  masters  will,  and  they 
must  be  content.  True,  the  conditions  of  the  fete, 
the  rights  of  English  nobles,  the  claims  of  English 
squires,  require  that  nobody  connected  with  India 
should  be  invited,  but  still  the  fete  must  be  given, 
somebody  must  pay,  and  there  is  noliody  else  weak 
enough  to  be  taxed  without  opposition.  So  the 
India  House  is  to  give  the  fete.  Royalty  is  to  be 
guest  instead  of  host,  the  crcme  de  la  crtine  of  Lon- 
don society  is  to  be  fed  and  amused  in  "  a  scene  of 
Oriental  splendor,"  and  the  Indian  peasantry  are  to 
pay  their  lords  ten  thousand  pounds  the  more.  1£ 
that  is  not  a  dirt}'  transaction,  a  bit  of  downright 
meanness  amounting  to  dishonesty,  we  should  like 
to  hear  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  tell  us  what  is.  An 
Arab  will  often  steal  rather  than  a  guest  shall  go 
unfed,  but  at  least  he  is  not  a  thief  to  avoid  the 
consumption  of  his  own  milk  and  dates.  A  feudal 
noble  visited  by  a  king  used  often  to  make  his  serfs 
pay  for  the  unwelcome  honor,  but  at  least  they  had 
their  place  in  the  rejoicings  for  which  they  paid. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  a  British  Government  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  strip  subjects  eight 
thousand  miles  off  to  pay  for  a  feast  in  which  they 
ran  not  partake,  and  the  credit  of  which  is  to  be  en- 
joyed solely  by  those  who  strip  them.  How  keenly 
will  races  satirical  as  Parisians  appreciate  our  un- 
failing justice  and  open-handed  generosity  of  char- 
acter! 

The  pettiness  of  the  transaction,  low-minded  pet- 
tiness, of*  which  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  would 
in  his  private  capacity  be  ashamed,  is  all  the  more 
annoying,  because  the  notion  of  making  the  Great 
Mogul  the  Grand  Entertainer  was  really  a  bright 
one.  Nothing  conne<rted  with  England  strikes  the 
imagination  of  foreigners  like  her  Indian  Empire,  — 
vide  De  Tocqueville's  letters  to  Lady  Theresa  Lewis, 
—  and  to  make  that  Indian  Empire  visible,  as  it 
were,  in  London  to  every  distinguished  visitor  is 
decidedly  expedient.  There  is  too  little  of  the  im- 
posing about  all  our  arrangements,  and  anything 
which  recalls  the  extent  of  the  national  power  helps 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  visible  grandeur  London 
so  sadly' lacks. 

The  lndia  House,  too,  can  perform  the  function 


assigned  it  peculiarly  well.  There  are  men  in  and 
about  it  who  understand  what  stately  ceremonial 
means,  who  have  seen  Courts  a  little  brighter  than 
gloomy  St.  James's,  who  are  not  afraid  of  color,  and 
know  what  draperies  can  be  made  to  secure  in  the 
way  of  scenic  effect.  The  Oriental  character  of  the 
House,  too,  gives  it  an  excuse  for  a  certain  barba- 
rism of  display,  a  certain  glitter  and  staginess  of 
decoration,  which  would,  under  a  purely  English 
management,  be  pronounced  bad  style,  but  which  is 
infinitely  more  effective  than  a  more  sad-colored 
and,  so  to  speak,  European  arrangement  can  be 
made.    A  black  frock-coat  is  a  much  mo 


ensible 

garment  than  a  Rajah's  state  dress,  but  when  the 
object  is  show,  the  Rajah's  dress  is  by  much  the 
showier.  The  Great  Mogul  could  be  Great  Enter- 
tainer very  nicely,  even  if  General  Cast  should 
again  forget  grammar  in  his  august  indignation,  and 
during  the  present  interregnum  we  want  such  a  per- 
son very  much  indeed  ;  but  then,  in  common  decency, 
England  should  pay  her  own  share  of  the  bill.  AY  e 
do  not  say  India  should  not  contribute  anything  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  the  visitor  has  any 
definite  connection  with  her  affairs,  which  the  Sultan, 
as  Caliph,  perhaps  has,  it  is  fair  that  she  should  pay, 
say,  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  cost  of  the  entertainment. 
But  to  make  her  pay  all,  to  tax  ryots  in  order  that 
squires  may  not  be  taxed,  to  take  the  whole  pleasure 
for  ourselves  and  leave  her  the  whole  penalty,  to  be 
generous  with  her  savings  and  hospitable  with  her 
rice  and  splendid  with  her  garments  is  a  perfection 
of  meanness,  a  transcendental  indecency  of  which  we 
should  have  thought  English  gentlemen  incapable. 
Only  imagine  the  owner  of  Knowsley  quartering 
an  expensive  guest  on  his  tenants,  and  then  exulting 
in  the  brilliancy  of  his  free-handed  hospitality ! 
The  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  scene  is  an  insult  to 
the  only  noble  left  in  England  from  whose  house  no 
visitor,  be  he  Prince  or  costermonger,  is  allowed  to 
depart  unfed,  yet  the  conduct  which  Lord  Derby 
would  scorn  seems  to  the  Premier  quite  an  equitable 
arrangement. 

The  second  "  idea  "  for  entertaining  the  Sultan, 
though  excellent  in  itself,  is  to  be  worked  out  with 
equal  meanness.  A  fBte  «  to  be  held  in  his  honor 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  we  dare  say  it  will  be  a 
brilliant  one.  The  Company  understands  how  to 
organize  fetes,  and  the  Palace  lends  grace  and  light- 
ness to  the  most  ordinary  scene;  but  the  entertain- 
ment is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  guests,  who  will  all 
purchase  tickets  at  five  shillings  and  half  a  guinea  a 
head.  There  is  not  the  slightest  objection  to  that 
arrangement,  but  then  let  the  fete  be  properly  de- 
scribed as  one  given  by  certain  citizens  of  London 
to  the  Sultan,  "  expenses  to  be  paid  by  a  small  sub- 
scription." 

IN  A  GOWT. 

Looks  ominous,  don't  it,  to  see  nearly  every  gate- 
post and  dike-bridge  made  of  old  ships'  timber? 
Easy  enough  to  tell  that,  from  ita  bend,  and  the 
tree-nail  hole*.  Ours  is  a  bad  coast,  you  see ;  not 
rocky,  but  with  long  sloping  sands ;  and  when  the 
sea 's  high,  and  there 's  a  gale  on  shore,  a  vessel 
strikes,  and  there  she  lies,  with  the  waves  lifting 
her  bodily,  and  then  letting  her  fall  again  upon  the 
sands,  shaking  her  all  to  pieces ;  first  the  masts  go, 
then  a  seam  opens  somewhere  in  her  sides,  and  as 
every  wave  lifts  her  and  lets  her  down,  she  shivers 
and  loosens,  till  she  as  good  as  falls  all  to  pieces,  and 
the  shore  gets  strewn  with  old 
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Good  wrecks  used  to  be  little  fortune*  to  the  folk 
along  shore,  but  that's  all  altered  now;  the  coast- 
guard look  out  too  sharp.  Things  are  wonderfully 
changed  to  what  they  were  when  I  was  a  boy.  Fine 
bit  of  smuggling  going  on  in  those  days ;  liardly  a 
farmer  along  the  coast  bnt  had  a  finger  in  it,  ami 
ran  cargoes  right  up  to  the  little  towns  inland.  The 
coast  was  not  so  well  watched,  and  people  were 
bribed  easier,  I  suppose;  but,  at  all  events,  that 
sort  of  thing  has  almost  died  out  now. 

Never  had  a  brush  with  the  coast-guard  or  the 
cutter  in  my  time,  for  we  were  all  on  the  cut-and- 
run  system  ;'  but  I  had  a  narrow  escape  for  my  life 
once,  when  a  boat's  crew  came  down  upon  us,  and 
I'll  tell  you  how  it  was. 

We  were  a  strong  party  of  us  down  on  the  shore 
off  our  point  here  at  Mertborpe,  busy  as  could  be ; 
night  calm  and  still  and  dark,  and  one  of  those  fast- 
sailing  French  boats  —  chasse-marees,  they  call  them 

—  landing  a  cargo.  Carts  and  pack-horses  and 
boats  were  all  at  it ;  and  the  kegs  of  brandy,  and 
barrels  of  tobacco,  and  parcels  of  lace  were  coming 
ashore  in  fine  style ;  I  and  another  in  a  little  boat 
kept  making  trips  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  shore  anil  the  chasse-inarte,  landing  brandy-tubs, 

—  nice  little  brandy-kegs,  you  know,  with  a  V.  C, 
Vieux  Cognac,  —  branded  on  each. 

I  don't  know  how  many  journeys  I  had  made, 
when  all  at  once  there  was  an  alarm  given,  and  as 
it  were  right  out  of  the  darkness,  I  could  see  a  man- 
of-war's  boat  coming  right  down  upon  us,  while, 
before  I  quit*-  got  over  the  first  fright,  tlierv  was 
another  in  sight. 

Such  a  scrimmage,  —  such  a  scamper ;  boats  scat- 
tering in  all  direction*  *,  the  French  boat  getting  up 
a  sail  or  two,  and  all  coufusion :  whips  cracking, 
wheels  ploughing  through  the  soft  sand,  and  horses 
galloping  off  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  sand- 
bank. We  were  close  aside  the  long,  low  ckasse- 
mnrt'e,  in  our  bit  of  a  skiff  thing,  when  the  alarm 
was  given,  and  pushed  off  hard  for  the  shore,  which 
was  about  two  hundred  yards  distant,  while  on  all 
sides  there  were  other  boats  sotting  us  the  example, 
or  following  in  our  wake ;  in  front  of  us  there  was 
a  heavy  cart  backed  as  far  out  into  the  sea  as  she 
would  stand,  with  the  horses  turned  restive  and  jib- 
bing, for  there  was  a  heavy  load  behind  them,  and 
the  more  the  driver  lashed  them,  the  more  the 
brutes  backed  out  into  the  shallow  water,  while 
every  moment  the  wheels  kept  sinking  farther  into 
the  sand. 

I  saw  all  this  as  the  revenue  cutter's  boats  sepa- 
rated, one  making  for  the  chasse-mart'e,  and  the 
other  dashing  after  the  flying  long-shore  squadron  ; 
and  as  I  dragged  at  my  oar,  I  bad  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  that  we  must  either  be  soon  overhauled,  or 
else  leap  out  into  the  shallow  water,  and  run  for  it, 
and  I  said  so  to  my  companion. 

O,  hang  it,  no,"  he  cried  ;  "pull  on.  They  11 
stave  in  the  boat,  and  we  shall  lose  all  the  bran- 
dy." 

I  did  pull  on,  for  I  was  so  far  from  being  loyal, 
that  I  was  ready  to  ruu  any  risk  sooner  than  lose 
the  little  cargo  we  had  of  a  dozen  brandy-kegs,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  packages ;  but  there 
seemed  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  getting  off, 
unless  we  happened  to  be  unobserved  in  the  dark- 
ness. However,  I  pulled  on,  and  keeping  off  to  the 
right,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  revenue 
boat  row  straight  on.  as  if  not  noticing  us. 

"  Keep  off  a  Utile  now,"  1  whispered,  "or  we  shall 
be  ashore." 


"  No,  no,  —  it 's  all  right,"  was  the  reply ;  "  we 
are  just  over  the  swatch  " ;  which  is  the  local  term 
given  to  the  long  channels  washed  out  in  the  sand 
bv  the  tide,  here  and  there  forming  deep  trenches 
along  the  coast,  very  dangerous  for  uathers. 

44  By  jingo,  they  see  us,"  I  whispered ;  when  my 
companion  backed  water,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  boat's  head  turned  right  in-ehore,  and  we 
floated  between  the  piles,  and  were  next  moment, 
with  shipped  oars,  out  of  sight  in  the  outlet  of  the 
gowt. 

Now,  I 'm  not  prepared  to  give  the  derivation  of 
the  word  "gowt.  but  1  can  describe  what  it  is, — 
namely,  the  termination,  at  the  sea-coast,  of  the 
long  Lincolnshire  land-drains,  in  the  shape  of  a  lock 
with  gates,  which  are  opened  at  certain  times,  to 
allow  the  drainage  to  flow  under  the  sand  into  the 
sea,  but  carefully  closed  when  the  tide  is  up,  to  pre- 
vent flooding  of  the  marsh-lands,  protected  by  the 
high  sea-bank,  which  runs  along  the  coast,  and  acts 
the  part  of  cliffs.  From  these  lock-gates,  a  square 
woodwork  tunnel  is  formed  by  means  of  pdes  driven 
into  the  shore,  and  crossed  with  stout  planks;  and 
this  covered  water-way  in  some  cases  runs  for  per- 
haps two  hundred  yards  right  beneath  the  sand- 
bank, then  beneath  the  sand,  and  has  its  outlet 
some  distance  down  the  shore;  while,  to  prevent 
the  air  blowing  the  tunnel  up  when  the  sea  comes 
in,  a  couple  of  square  wooden  pipes  descend  at  in- 
tervals of  some  fitly  yards  through  the  sand  into  the 
water-way;  at  high  water,  when  the  mouth  is 
covered,  and  the  lock-gates  closed,  the  air  comes 
bellowing  and  roaring  up  these  pipes  as  every  wave 
comes  in ;  and  at  times,  when  the  tunnel  is  pretty 
full,  the  water  will,  after  chasing  the  air,  rush  out 
after  it,  and  form  a  spray  fountain ;  while  as  the 
waves  recede,  the  wind  rushes  back  with  a  strange 
whistling  sound,  and  a  draught  that  draws  anything 
down  into  the  tunnel  with  a  fierce  rush.  But  there 
was  another  peculiarity  of  the  hollow  way  that  was 
strangely  impressed  upon  my  memory  that  night,  — 
namely,  its  power  of  acting  as  a  vast  speaking-tube, 
for  if  a  person  stood  at  one  of  the  escape-pipes 
and  whispered,  his  words  were  distinctly  audible  to 
another  at  the  other  pipe  some  fifty  yards  off,  who 
could  as  easily  respond. 

Well,  it  was  into  the  mouth  of  the  gowt  tunnel 
that  we  had  now  run  the  boat,  where  we  were  con- 
cealed from  view  certainly;  and  thrusting  against 
the  piles  with  his  hands,  my  companion  worked  the 
boat  farther  into  the  darkness,  until  the  keel 
touched  the  soft  sand. 

"That's  snug,"  he  whispered:  "they'll  never 
find  us  here." 

"  No,"  I  said,  as  a  strange  fear  came  upon  me. 
"  But  is  n't  the  tide  rising?  " 

"  Fast,"  he  said. 

"  Tbeu  we  shall  be  stopped  from  getting  out." 
"  Nonsense,"  be  said.    41  it  will  take  an  hour  to 
rise  above  the  tunnel-mouth,  and  if  it  did,  we  could 
run  her  head  up  higher  and  higher.   Plenty  of  fresh 
air  through  the  pipes." 

"  If  we  're  not  drowned,"  I  said. 
"There,  if  you  want  to  lose  the  cargo,  we  '11  pull 
out  at  once,  and  give  up,"  he  said. 

"  But  I  don't,"  I  replied ;  "  I  am  stanch  enough ; 
only  I  don't  want  to  risk  mv  life. 

44  Well,  who  does  V  "  he  said.  44  Only  keep  still, 
and  we  shall  be  all  right." 

The  few  minutes  we  had  been  conversing  bad 
long  enough  for  the  tide  to  float  the  boat  once 
this  time  I  raised  my  hand  to  the  roof, 
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and  thrusting  against  the  tunnel-covered,  weed- 
bung,  slimy  woodwork,  soon  had  the  boat's  keel 
again  in  the  sand,  so  as  to  prevent  her  being  sacked 
out  by  the  reflux  of  the  tide. 

At  times  we  could  bear  shouts,  twice  pistol-shots, 
and  then  we  were  startled  by  the  dull,  heavy  report 
of  a  small  cannon. 

"That's  after  the  chasse-marce,"  whispered  my 
companion  ;  "  but  she  sails  like  a  witch.  She 's  sate 
unless  they  knock  a  spar  away." 

"  I  wish  tee  were,"  I  said,  for  I  did  not  feel  at  all 
comfortable  in  our  dark  hole,  up  which  we  were 
being  forced  farther  and  farther  by  the  increasing 
tide;  while  more  than  once  we  had  to  hold  on 
tightly  by  the  horrible  slimy  piles,  to  keep  from 
being  drawn  back. 

44  Just  the  place  to  find  dead  bodies,"  whispered 
my  companion,  evidently  to  startle  me. 

44  Just  so,"  I  said  coldly.  44  Perhaps  they  11  find 
two  to-morrow." 

44  Don't  croak,"  was  the  polite  rejoinder ;  and  then 
he  was  silent ;  but  I  could  hear  a  peculiar  boring 
noise  being  made,  and  no  further  attempts  at  a  joke 
issued  from  my  friend's  lips. 

44  Suppose  we  try  and  get  out  now  ?  "  I  whispered, 
after  another  quarter  of  an  hour's  listening  in  the 
darkness,  and  hearing  nothing  but  the  soft  rippling, 
and  the  44  drip,  drip  "  of  water  beyond  us ;  while 
towards  the  mouth  came  the  44  lap,  lap  "  of  the  waves 
against  the  sides  of  the  tunnel,  succeeded  by  a  rush- 
ing noise,  and  the  rattling  of  the  loose  mussels  clus- 
tering to  the  woodwork,  now  loudly,  now  gently  ; 
while  every  light  rustle  of  the  seaweed  seemed  to 
send  a  shiver  through  me. 

The  noise  as  of  boring  had  ceased  some  time,  and 
my  friend  now  drew  my  attention  to  one  of  the  kegs, 
which  he  had  made  a  hole  through  with  his  knife ; 
and  never  before  did  spirits  come  so  welcome  as  at 
that  moment. 

44  Better  try  and  get  out  now,"  whispered  my  com- 
panion. 

44  They  must  be  somewhere  handy,  though  one 
can't  see  even  their  boat,"  said  a  strange  voice, 
which  seemed  hollow  and  echoing  along  the  tunnel, 
while  the  rattling  of  the  shells  and  lapping  of  the 
water  grew  louder. 

All  at  once  I  raised  my  head,  as  if  to  feel  for  the 
hole  down  which  the  sound  of  the  voice  came, 
when,  to  my  alarm.  I  struck  it  heavily  against  the 
top  of  the  tunnel,  making  it  bleed  against  the  shelly 
surface. 

44  Wait  a  bit,"  said  my  companion,  thickly ; 
44  they  're  on  the  look-out  yet ;  it '«  madness  to  go 
out"  And  I  then  heard  a  noise  which  told  me,  that 
fearful  or  not,  he  was  trying  to  drown  consciousness 
in  the  liquor  to  which  he  had  made  his  way. 

However,  it  seemed  to  me  madness  to  stay  where 
we  were,  to  be  drowned  like  rats  in  a  hole ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  next  receding  wave,  I  gave 
the  boat  a  start,  and  she  went  down  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  for  a  little  way,  when  a  coming 
current  would  have  driven  her  back,  only  I  clung  to 
the  roof,  now  very  low  down,  and  rather  close  to 
which  the  boat  now  floated.  Another  thrust,  and  I 
pushed  her  some  distance  down ;  but  with  the  next 
wave  that  came  in,  my  hand  was  jammed  against 
the  slimy  roof,  and,  unnerved  with  horror,  I  gasped : 
44  Rouse  up,  Harry  !  the  mouth  *s  under  water ! " 

Hollowly  sounded  my  voice  as  the  wave  sank,  and 
I  felt  once  more  free,  and  in  sheer  despair  forced 
the  boat  lower  down  the  tunnel ;  but  this  time, 
when  the  tide  came  in  again,  I  had  to  lie  right  back, 


the  boat  rose  so  high,  and  I  felt  the  dripping  sea- 
weed hanging  from  the  roof  sweep  coldly  and  slimily 
over  my  face ;  when,  before  the  next  wave  could 
raise  us,  I  thrust  eagerly  at  the  side,  forcing  the  boat 
inward  again,  but  in  the  fear  and  darkness,  got  her 
across  the  tunnel,  so  that  head  and  stern  were 
wedged,  and  as  the  next  rush  of  water  came,  it 
smote  the  boat  heavily,  and  made  her  a  fixture,  so 
that,  in  spite  of  my  efforts,  I  could  not  move  her 
either  way. 

Wash  came  the  water  again  and  again,  and  at 
ever}'  dash  a  portion  came  into  the  boat,  drenching 
me  to  the  skin ;  while  I  now  became  aware  that 
Harry  Hodson,  my  companion,  was  lying  stupefied 
across  the  kegs,  and  breathing  heavily. 

I  made  one  more  effort  to  move  the  boat,  but  it 
was  tighter  than  ever;  and  after  conquering  an 
insane  desire  to  dive  out,  and  try  and  swim  to  the 
mouth,  I  let  myself  cautiously  down  on  the  inner 
side,  and  stood,  with  the  water  breast-high,  clinging 
to  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  The  next  moment  it 
rose  above  my  mouth,  lifting  me  from  my  feet,  and 
as  it  rushed  back,  sucked  my  legs  beneath  tlx.** boat; 
but  I  gained  my  feet  again,  and  began  to  wade 
inward. 

Yet  strong  upon  mc  as  was  the  desire  for  life,  I 
could  not  leave  my  companion  to  his  fate  in  so 
cowardly  a  way ;  so  I  turned  back,  and  this  time 
swimming,  I  reached  the  boat,  now  nearly  full  of 
water ;  and  half  dragging,  half  lifting,  I  got  his 
bodv  over  the  side,  and  holding  on  by  his  collar, 
tried  once  more  for  bottom.  But  it  was  a  horrible 
time  there  in  the  dense  black  darkness,  —  a  dark- 
ness that,  in  my  distempered  brain,  seemed  to  be 
peopled  with  hideous  forms,,  swimming,  crawling, 
and  waiting  to  devour  us,  or  fold  us  in  their  slimy 
coils.  The  dripping  water  sounded  hollow  and 
echoing;  strange  whispers  and  cries  seemed  (mating 
around ;  the  mussels  rustled  together :  and  ever 
louder  and  louder  came  the  44  lap,  lap,  hipping  "  of 
the  water  as  it  rushed  in  and  dashed  against  the 
sides  and  ceiling  of  the  horrible  place. 

I  was  now  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  boat's 
side,  while  with  the  other  I  held  tightly  by  Hod- 
son's  collar;  but  though  I  waited  till  the  wave 
receded  before  I  tried  the  bottom,  it  was  not  to  be 
touched ;  so,  shuddering  and  horror-stricken,  1 
waited  the  coming  wave,  and  struck  off,  swimming 
with  all  my  might  It  was  only  a  minute's  task ; 
but  when,  after  twice  trying,  my  feet  touched  the 
bottom,  I  was  panting  heavily,  and  so  nervous,  that 
I  had  to  lean,  trembling  and  shaking,  against  the 
side-  But  I  had  a  tight  hold  of  Hodson,  whose 
head  I  managed  to  keep  above  water ;  and  it  was 
not  until  warned  of  my  danger  by  the  rising  tide, 
and  the  difficulty  I  found  in  keeping  my  feet,  that  I 
again  essayed  to  press  forward. 

Just  then,  something  cold  and  wet  swept  across 
my  face,  and  dashing  out  my  arms  to  keep  off  some 
monster  of  the  deep,  my  hands  came  in  contact 
with  a  round  body  which  beat  against  my  breast, 
and  in  my  horror,  as  I  dashed  away,  I  was  some 
paces  ere  the  dragging  at  my  limb'told  me  that  I 
had  left  my  comrade  to  his  fate.  The  next  moment, 
however,  be  was  swept  up  to  me ;  and  once  more 
clutching  his  collar,  and  keeping  his  head  above 
water,  I  waded  slowly  along  the  tunnel,  when  again 
I  nearly  lost  my  hold,  for  toe  same  wet  slimy  body 
swept  across  my  face ;  but  raising  my  hand,  I  only 
dashed  away  one  of  the  long  strands  of  bladder- 
weed  which  hung  thickly  from  the  cross  timbers  of 
the  roof. 
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It  was  no  hard  matter  to  bear  iny  companioa 
along  with  me,  for  I  had  only  to  keep  his  head  up, 
his  body  floating  along  the  surface,  but  iny  foothold 
was  uncertain,  for  novr  the  bottom  was  slimy,  and 
my  feet  sunk  in  the  ooze  deeper  and  deeper,  for  I 
was  nearing  the  gates  through  which  the  fresh  water 
of  the  marshes  was  let  in ;  and  though  the  water 
was  now  only  to  my  middle,  I  made  my  way  with 
difficulty,  for'there  was  a  perceptible  current  against 
me. 

Breathing  would  have  been  easy,  had  it  not  been 
for  my  excitement ;  and  now  a  horrid  dread  seemed 
to  check  the  very  act,  for  all  at  once  I  heard  a 
heavy  reverberating  noise,  and  the  thought  struck 
me  that  they  were  opening  the  gates,  and  in  another 
instant  the  "fearful  rush  of  fresh  water  would  come 
bearing  all  before  it,  —  even  our  lives. 

In  the  agony  of  the  moment,  I  uttered  a  wild 
unearthly  shriek,  —  so  fearful  a  cry,  that  I  shrank 
against  the  side  afterwards,  and  clung  to  a  slimy 
post,  trembling  to  hear  the  strange  whispering 
echoes,  as  the  cry  reverberated  along  the  place,  and 
mingled  with  the  lapping  rush  of  the  water,  the 
dripping  from  the  roof,  and  a  loud  sound  as  of  a 
little  waterfall  in  front. 

Now  came  again  the  shape  of  something  round 
swimming  up  against  me,  and  as  it  struck  my  side, 
I  beat  at  it  savagely,  though  I  smiled  at  my  foojish 
fear  the  next  moment,  for  it  was  one  of  the  brand  v- 
kegs  washed  out  of  the  boat.  But  horror  still 
seemed  to  bold  me,  as  I  waded  on  farther  and  far- 
ther, till  once  more  the  water  began  to  deepen,  and 
the  ooze  at  the  bottom  grew  sorter  ;  so  I  stopped, 
listening  to  the  heavy  rushing  of  water  in  front, 
where  the  drainage  escaped,  and  washed  heavily 
down,  deepening  the  tunnel  at  the  foot  of  the  doors ; 
while  in  that  hollow  cavernous  place,  growing 
smaller  moment  by  moment,  the  rushing  sound  was 
mething  hideous.  Danger  in  front,  for  the  great 
.tea  might  at  any  time  be  opened ;  and  danger  be- 
nd, where  the  tide  was  coming  in  ceaselessly,  and 
deepening  the  water  around  me  with  its  regular 
beating  throb,  minute  by  minute.  Thoughts  of  the 
past  and  present  seemed  to  surge  through  my  brain, 
so  that  I  grew  bewildered,  and  had  any  chance  of 
escape  presented  itself,  I  could  not  have  seized  it, 
though  I  could  not  but  tell  myself  that  escajw  was 
impossible.  A  few  minutes,  —  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
perhaps,  and  the  black  darkness  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing blacker. 

44 1  must  be  free,"  I  muttered ;  and  dragging  I  lod- 
son's  handkerchief  from  his  neck,  I  bound  it  to  my 
own,  and  then  making  them  fast  beneath  his  arms, 
felt  among  the  woodwork  till  I  could  find  a  place 
where  I  could  pass  them  through,  so  that  I  could 
secure  him  from  slipping  down,  or  being  swept  away 
by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water. 

I  was  not  long  in  finding  a  place  ;  but  then  the 
handkerchiefs  were  not  long  enough,  and  I  had  lo 
add  one  from  my  pocket ;  then  I  led  the  poor  fel- 
low quite  insensible  and  half-hanging  from  one  of  the 
timbers.  And  now  I  waded  about,  searching  for  the 
mouth  of  the  air-pipe,  in  the  hope  of  shouting  up  it 
for  succor,  since  I  felt  convinced  that  the  tide  would 
effectually  fill  the  tunnel,  while  the  very  thought  of 
the  gates  being  opened  half  maddened  me;  and 
heedless  now  ot  who  might  hear  me,  so  that  they 
brought  succor,  I  hunted  aimlessly  about,  yelling 
and  shrieking  for  aid. 

It  was  a  fearful  struggle  between  reason  and 
dread;  and  forever  dread  kept  getting  the  upper 
-it  was  a  floating  keg  again  and  again 
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making  me  dash  away ;  now  one  of  the  packages 
hurrieu  in  by  the  tide ;  while  the  strange  drippings 
and  hollow  whisperings  were  magnified  into  an  in- 
finity of  horrors.  Every  monster  with  which  im- 
agination has  peopled  the  sea  seemed  to  be  there  to 
attack  me,  —  strange  serpent  or  lizard-like  beasts, 
slimy  and  scaled,  thronging  along  the  ceiling  or  up 
the  sides,  swimming  around  me,  or  burrowing 
through  the  sand.  More  than  once,  I  actually 
touched  some  swimming  object,  but  the  contact 
was  momentary,  and  the  stranger  darted  off.  Then 
reason  would  gain  supremacy  lor  a  wiule  ;  and  try- 
ing to  cool  my  throbbing  brow  with  the  water,  I 
thought  of  my  position,  whispered  a  few  prayers, 
and  endeavored  to  compose  myself.  There  was 
even  now  a  doubt:  the  tide  might  not  rise  high 
enough  to  cover  me ;  certainly  it  was  now  at  my 
breast,  and  I  was  standing  with  difficulty  in  the 
shallowest  place  I  could  pick.  The  next  moment, 
as  the  waves  receded,  it  would  fall  to  my  waist ; 
but  again  it  was  up  to  my  chest,  and  in  spite  of 
gleams  of  hope,  despair  whispered  truly  that  it  was 
now  higher  up  my  chest  than  before.  True ;  but 
one  wave  in  so  many  always  came  higher  than  the 
others.  The  tide  might  still  be  at  its  height,  and 
this  be  that  particular  wave. 

Down  again  nearly  to  my  waist ;  and  then  up,  up, 
up,  nearly  to  my  chin,  dashing  away  hope  and  rea- 
son. But  stay ;  another  gleam :  I  was  standing  upon 
the  soft  mud,  for  here  there  was  no  sand :  my  feet 
must  have  sunk  in. 

I  moved  again  and  again,  but  ever  with  the  same 
result ;  and  at  last,  despairingly,  I  was  clinging  to  a 
shell-covered  piece  of  timber  at  the  side,  with  the 
water  at  my  chin. 

A  noise,  a  clanking  noise  as  of  chains  rattling  and 
iron  striking  iron ;  and  now  hope  fled,  for  I  knew 
that  this  must  be  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the 
gowt ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  no  rush  of  water  followed ; 
only  a  little  came,  which  lapped  against  my  lips, 
while  a  rush  of  air  smote  my  forehead. 

Voices,  shouts,  and  Hudson's  name  uttered ;  but 
I  could  not  shout  in  reply.  Then  my  own  name ; 
and  I  gave  some  inarticulate  cry  by  way  of  answer, 
while  once  more  reason  seemed  to  get  the  better  of 
the  dread,  for  I  knew  that  the  far  doors  of  the  gowt 
had  not  been  opened,  and  that  they  kept  up  the 
drainage,  while  the  pair  nearest  to  me  had  only  had 
the  pressure  upon  them  of  the  water  escaping  from 
the  first.  And  now  a  good  bold  swim,  and  1  could 
have  been  in  the  big  pit-like  opening  between  the 
two  pair  of  gates ;  but  the  spirit  was  gone,  the  nerve 
was  absent,  and  still  clinging  to  the  shelly  piece  of 
timber,  I  closed  my  eyes,  for  I  felt  that,  near  as 
rescue  seemed,  I  could  do  nothing  to  aid  it.  As  for 
Hodson,  in  this  time  of  dread,  I  nad  forgotten  him, 
—  forgotten  all  but  the  great  horror  of  the  water 
lap,  lap,  lapping  at  my  lip,  and  occasionally  reced- 
ing, its  fizzing  spray  in  my  nostrils. 

Higher  and  higher,  covering  my  lip;  but  by  a 
desperate  effort  f  raised  myself  a  few  inches,  but 
only  to  go  through  the  same  agonies  again,  as  the 
water  stul  crept  up  and  up,  slowly  but  surely,  while 
in  this  my  last  struggle  my  head  touched  the  top 
timbers,  the  weed  washed  and  swept  over  it,  and  as 
I  forced  my  fingers  round  the  timber  to  which  I 
clung,  my  body  floated  in  the  water. 

Another  minute,  and  I  felt  that  all  was  over,  for 
the  water  covered  my  face  once,  twice ;  and  half 
strangled,  I  waited  gasping  for  the  third  time ;  but 
it  came  not  Half  a  minute  ^passed,  and  then  again 
it  washed  over  my  face,  seeming  as  if  it  would  never 
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leave  it ;  but  at  last  it  was  gone,  and  too  unnerved 
to  hone,  1  awaited  its  return,  but  it  came  not. 

I  dared  not  hope  yet,  till  I  felt  that  the  water 
was  pereeptiblv  lower,  and  then  the  reaction  was 
so  fearful  that  I  conld  hardly  retain  my  hold  till  the 
tide  had  sunk  so  that  once  more  I  could  stand,  when 
my  shouts  for  help  hronght  assistance  to  me  through 
the  gowt,  for  they  lowered  down  a  little  skiff  with 
ropes,  and  I  was  brought  out  as  nearly  dead  as  my 
poor  companion. 

That  night's  work  sprinkled  my  hair  with  gray, 
and  was  ray  last  experience  with  the  smuggling 
business.  T*he  loss  was  heavy ;  but  I  had  escaped 
with  life,  while  poor  Hodson  was  followed  to  the 
grave  by  some  score  the  following  Sunday. 


MISTAKES  IS  CHARACTER. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of  the 
actions  which  we  take  to  be  infallible  signs  of  the 
character  of  the  person  who  does  them  arc,  in  fact, 
not  infallible  at  all.  This  is  onlv  another  way  of 
putting  a  truth  which  few  people  would  care  to 
deny,  that  few  characters  are  entirely  consistent 
and  complete  in  all  their  parts.  Wise  people  have 
weak  places,  and  foolish  people  have  often  acute- 
ness  enough  to  feign  one  or  two  of  the  superficial 
airs  and  attributes  of  wisdom.  De  Retz  instantly 
marked  Chigi  as  having  a  small  mind,  from  the 
moment  that  he  told  him  that  he  had  written  with 
the  same  pen  lor  three  years,  and  that  it  was  a  cap- 
ital pen  still.  This  proved  a  sagacious  judgme  nt. 
When  Chigi  became  rope,  it  was  truly  said  of  him 
that  he  was  mazimus  tn  minimis  and  minimus  in 
maximis,  just  the  kind  of  a  person  who  would  have 
a  conceit  nbout  his  ]>en.  Still,  the  mere  fact  on 
which  De  Rets  founded  a  judgment  which  circum- 
stances afterwards  justified  was  not  in  itself  a  per- 
fectly adequate  basis  for  such  a  judgment. 

A  man  might  amuse  himself  by  taking  excessive 
eare  of  his  jM-n,  and  might  find  sincere  satisfaction 
in  the  thought  that  the  pen  had  lasted  for  three 
years,  and  still  was  a  good  pen,  without  necessarily 
being  a  trifler  and  an  ass.  We  continually  find 
that  men  of  subtle  and  vigorous  intellects,  con- 
stantly exercised  in  important  affairs,  delight  in 
being  able  to  think  or  talk  about  small  things,  and 
have  an  interest  in  what  to  prigs  and  pedants  ap- 
pear disgustingly  frivolous  concerns.  It  is  not  al- 
ways vpry  pleasant  to  meet  a  great  man  in  one  of 
these  leisure  moments.  We  expect  some  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  his  greatness,  that  he  will  talk 
well,  and  say  fine  things,  and  disclose  to  us  all 
that  lies  next  his  heart.  We  forget  that  he  has 
been  flunking  or  writing  fine  things  all  day,  and 
that  he  has  had  quite  enough  of  what  lies  next  his 
heart  to  be  only  too  happy  to  forget  it  for  a  while. 
The  poet  is  only  too  glaa  to  escape  from  the  ideas 
which  have  mastered  him  for  hours  and  days  and 
weeks.  The  philosopher  who  has  been  the  slave  of 
his  books  and  his  trains  of  thought  is  charmed  to 
mix  with  people  who  don't  read  and  don't  know 
exactly  what  a  tram  of  thought  means.  The  states- 
man who  has  been  busied  in  affairs  and  despatches, 
and  squabbles  among  his  colleagues,  and  so  fbrth, 
thinks  himself  in  Paradise  when  he  can  expatiate 
upon  horses  or  crops  or  the  Opera.  Persons  who 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  an  urgent  and  seri- 
ous interest  in  their  minds  are  extremely  vexed 
and  disappointed  when  they  find  a  prominent  man 
unwilling  to  exhaust  himself  by  "tumbling"  for 
their  pleasure  and  behoof.    They  are  very  often 


ready  to  avow  that  his  prominence  is  altogether 
unmerited,  and  that,  in  spite  of  everything  to  the 
contrary,  he  is  at  bottom  a  ^thoroughly  poor  creature. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  a  man  may  attain  promi- 
nence by  virtue  of  charlatanry,  and  therefore  these 
exacting  persons  may  now  and  then  be  right  in 
their  disparagement  of  people  with  a  reputation. 
But  it  is  a  violent  mistake  to  assume  that  a  man  is 
beneath  his  reputation  just  because  he  declines 
to  show  off  or  talk  up  to  it,  whenever  anybody 
chooses  to  try  to  wind  him  up,  as  though  he  were 
some  cunningly-constructed  machine.  Talleyrand 
was  as  judicious  as  usual  when  he  replied  to  the 
impertinent  visitor  who  wanted  to  involve  him  in  a 
conversation  upon  affairs  of  state :  "  Pardon  roe,  sir ; 
I  never  talk  about  what  I  understand."  Wise  men 
often  follow  his  example.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that 
it  does  not  become  more  general.  Society  would 
be  ever  so  much  more  enjoyable  if  people  would 
not  insist  upon  airing  their  specialities ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  a  man  with  sincere  respect  for  his  own  special- 
ity, and  honest  knowledge  of  it,  is  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  thrust  it  upon  those  who  are  not 
competent  to  understand  or  to  measure  it.  He  is 
much  more  willing  to  discourse  upon  his  pen,  like 
Cardinal  Chigi,  or  his  ink-pot,  or  the  kind  of  paper 
which  he  uses,  than  upon  the  ideas  which  these  are 
the  humble  instruments  of  fixing  and  conveying  to 
the  public.  Anybody  can  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  qualities  of  a  pen  which  has  proved  a  good 
and  serviceable  pen  for  three  whole  years.  Pro- 
vided the  owner  of  such  an  implement  does  not 
carry  his  demand  for  our  enthusiasm  on  the  subject 
too  far,  he  could  not  choose  a  better  kind  of  subject 
for  light  conversation  after  a  day's  work.  It  is  rank 
ingratitude  to  mark  such  a  man  out  as  having  a 
small  mind. 

By  very  solemn  people  it  is  thought  an  extremely 
unworthy  thing  to  have  favorite  animals.  A  man 
or  a  woman  who  cares  for  a  dog  or  a  cat,  and  who 
does  not  disguise  the  attachment,  passes  in  certain 
sorts  of  eircles  for  a  wofully  light-minded  person. 
How  can  anybody,  thev  ask,  who  sees  the  over- 
whelming seriousness  of  life  endure  to  devote  a 
single  grave  thought  to  a  mere  brute,  or  to  find  an 
atom  of  pleasure  in  the  creature  ?  But  here  again 
it  is  possible  that  a  very  humane  and  sympathizing 
person  may  have  pets,  just  for  the  same  reason 
which  makes  a  studious  person  more  ready  to  chat 
about  his  pen  than  its  products.  One  requires  re- 
liefs and  contrasts.  If  a  lady  h;is  spent  the  after- 
noon in  visiting  paupers  and  squalid  wretches,  she 
needs  to  have  another  sort  of  picture  in  the  even- 
ing :  and  if  the  contemplation  of  a  dog  curled  up 
on  the  hearthrug  supplies  this  solace,  why  should 
she  be  thought  the  worse  of  on  that  account  ?  Yet 
people  are  so  hasty  in  thinking  ill  of  a  neighbor's 
character,  that  the  sight  of  the  comfortable  dog  fills 
them  with  righteous  indignation  and  contempt. 
They  declare  that  the  brute's  owner  is  heartless 
and  selfish,  and  indifferent  to  the  grave  facts  of  life, 
as  though  the  existence  of  misery  were  the  strongest 
possible  reason  for  our  absolute  refusal  to  be  happy. 
One  may  be  very  fond  of  a  brute  without  being 
either  indolent  or  indifferent,  or  anything  else  that 
is  bad.  Erskine  was  not  idle,  and  he  was  not  in- 
capable of  the  wannest  interest  in  public  things, 
simply  because  he  had  a  vessel  full  of  pet  leeches, 
on  which  every  evening  after  dinner  he  was  wont 
to  lavish  his  endearments  and  caresses.  And,  after 
all,  a  sage  dog  or  decorous  cat  is  a  much  more 
creditable  and  profitable  companion  than  many 
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kinds  of  human  beings,  —  than  a  peevish,  narrow- 
souled  woman,  for  example.  A  man  is  much  more 
to  bo  envied  and  respected  for  possessing  the  one 
than  the  other.  There  is  a  false  notion  current 
that  a  highly  social  temperament  is  also  a  highly 
benevolent  temperament,  and  that  if  a  man  likes 
the  society  of  human  beings,  he  is  sure  to  be  solicit- 
ous for  their  interest*.  Nothing  could  be  more 
mistaken.  It  is  constantly  the  case  that  a  man  who 
rather  shuns  the  haunts  of  this  kind,  and  has  a 
leech  or  a  tortoise  or  a  dog  for  his  most  habitual 
companion,  cares  a  great  deal  more  for  the  public 
well-being,  and  would  do  a  great  deal  more  tu  the 
way  of  personal  sacrifice  to  promote  it,  than  the 
airy  popular  being  who  is  never  happy  except  when 
be  is  in  the  company  of  a  troop  of  other  people. 

A  frequent  source  of  misjudgment  of  character  is 
an  intolerance  of  paradox.  We  declare  a  man  to 
be  a  fool  if  he  says  things  which  sound  absurd  or 
perverse,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  think  whether 
he  means  himself  to  be  taken  to  the  very  letter  of 
what  he  says,  in  England,  where  we  are  a  sobe  r  and 
rather  stolid  race  in  many  things,  this  injustice  is 
too  prevalent.  And  it  does  us  a  good  deal  of  harm. 
In  a  certain  quantity  paradox  is  an  invaluable  ele- 
ment in  intellectual  life.  It  places  a  truth  or  a 
falsehood  belbre  the  mind  in  a  dress  which  vividly 
attracts  our  attention.  If  a  man  believes  his  own 
paradoxes,  he  may  be  either  a  person  of  extraordi- 
nary genius  and  insight,  or  a  shallow  fool.  Probably 
he  is  the  latter,  because,  without  reason  shown  to 
the  contrary,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  of  any- 
body that  he  or  she  belongs  to  the  majority.  As  a 
rule,  however,  he  who  has  the  wit  to  propound  a 
paradox  has  also  wit  enough  to  keep  him  from  be- 
lieving that  it  contains  all  that  need  be  said  on  the 
matter  to  which  it  relates.  Those  who  are  habitu- 
ally paradoxical  are  bores,  because  immoderate  ad- 
diction to  this  mode  of  stating  things  is  almost 
always  affectation,  and  not  the  expression  of  a  gen- 
uine, if  temporary,  mode  of  looking  at  things.  The 
main  object  in  the  world  is  to  keep  people  s  minds 
alive  and  awake,  and  to  effect  this  nothing  is  more 
potent  than  to  offer  them  a  statement  which  frets 
their  common  sense.  Thus  to  irritate  and  stir  up 
common  sense  is  the  characteristic  of  a  paradox.  It 
stimulates  people  at  first  to  vehement  antagonism, 
bat  unless  they  are  over  a  hundred,  and  past  all 
possibility  of  movement,  it  prevents  them  from  fall- 
ing^ contentedly  and  confidently  back  into  their  old 
attitude.  It  is  an  obvious  error,  therefore,  to  dis- 
courage this  peculiar  turn  of  mind  by  identifying  it 
with  mere  brainless  perversity  and  wrongheaded- 
ness.  The  man  whom  yon  deem  perverse  and  crotch- 
ety very  likely  thinks  much  as  you  think,  only  his 
thoughts  present  themselves  to  him  in  a  more 

auaint  form,  with  a  variety  of  side  lights  upon 
lem,  which  in  your  own  mind  either  nature  or 
training  has  blocked  up.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  a  man  is  thus  able  to  change  his  point  of 
view,  and  to  shed  light  upon  his  subject  from  many 
angles,  therefore  he  sees  everything  crooked  and 
distorted.  Just  the  reverse,  in  tact.  The  more 
points  of  view  he  can  command  the  better,  and  the 
more  useful  he  is  to  persons  -whose  vision  is  narrow- 
er than  his  own  happens  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  confusions  of  thought 
in  our  estimates  of  character  is  to  mistake  exactness 
for  hardness.  Anybody  who  insists  on  precision, 
punctuality,  order,  and  upon  the  rigid  recognition 
of  facta,  is  inevitably  set  down  by  nine  out  of  ten 
acquaintances  as  of  a  cold,  hard,  selfish  nature. 


Unless  a  man  is  a  little  weak  and  a  little  blind,  men 
will  not  have  it  that  his  character  has  a  single  pliant 
or  tender  fibre  in  it-  It  is  so  profoundly  distasteful 
to  the  weak  people  —  that  is,  to  most  people  —  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  a  strong  person  who 
knows  what  he  is  aiming  at,  and  keeps  a  cool  eye 
upon  the  means  by  which  he  is  to  reach  it,  that  no 
experience  to  the  contrary  to  convince  them  that  a 
man  may  be,  firm,  resolute,  punctual,  indelkti^ably 
industrious,  a  shade  exacting,  and  yet  overflowing 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  always  ready 
to  bestow  generously  with  his  left  hand  all  that  he 
has  sedulously  reaped  by  the  toil  of  his  right  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  base  emotion  of  envy  does  not 
enter  UrgeJy  into  this  confusion  of  a  collection  of 
most  useful  virtues  with  a  very  odious  vice.  If  you 
find  that  a  man  is  making  irresistible  way  by  bis 
steadfastness,  it  is  some  comfort  to  a  meaner  nature 
to  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  this  steadfast- 
ness is  the  product  of  a  horrid  congelation  of  all  the 
finer  and  wider  sympathies.  Of  course,  where  envy 
comes  in,  the  confusion  between  singleness  of  purpose 
and  hardness  of  heart  is  something  much  more  ma- 
lignant than  a  mere  blunder  of  observation.  But, 
apart  from  this  vile  intruder,  men  are  too  willing  to 
believe  that  a  cool  bead  usually  implies  a  cold  heart. 
It  is  a  superstition.  There  is  no  a  priori  reason 
why  we  should  expect  the  one  to  accompany  the 
other,  and  all  observation  goes  to  show  that  the  one 
does  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  always  accompany  the 
other.  Still,  the  prejudice  remains.  The  purjtose- 
less  are  apt  to  quake  in  the  face  of  the  man  who  has 
a  purpose,  who  Knows  clearly  what  it  is,  and  steadily 
does  his  best  to  carry  it  out  to  the  end.  This 
quaking  makes  them  willing  to  think  that  there  must 
be  something  sinister  in  the  person  who  is  the  occa- 
sion of  it  If  such  a  conviction  does  anything  to 
console  them  for  their  alarms,  perhaps  the  cool- 
headed  ones  will  not  grudge  it  them.  Still,  all  false 
measurements  of  this  sort  are  worth  avoiding.  It  is 
not  of  very  much  importance  to  a  stoic  whether 
people  judge  him  rightly  or  wrongly.  But,  as  we 
live  in  a  world  with  others,  it  is  of  importance  to  a 
man  not  to  carry  his  stoicism  too  far.  If  he  does, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  end  by  enjoying  the  mistakes 
which  his  neighbors  make  about  him,  and  encourag- 
ing them.  And  this  is  a  form  of  affectation  which 
is  sure  to  engender  a  very  hurtful  amount  of  self- 
consciousness,  —  the  mental  condition  which  is  about 
the  most  hurtful  to  good  work  that  is  possible  to  the 
human  mind. 


TWO  HEROES. 

If  ever  there  was  an  expedition  which  seemed 
like  a  tragical  waste  of  human  life,  it  was  that  of 
Burke  and  Wills  seven  years  ago.  The  whole  thing 
was  over-organized  ;  it  was  done  to  death  by  com- 
mittees. Whilst  Eyre  and  Sturt  ha/1  been  content 
to  set  forth  in  light  marching  order,  the  new  ex- 
pedition was  provided  with  so  many  telescopes  and 
so  many  camels  that  when  it  started,  it  must  have 
seemed  as  though  Greenwich  Observatory  and  the 
Zoological  Gardens  were  going  out  together  for  a 
walk.  A  couple  of  hardy  bushmen  could  have 
done  the  work  ;  but  Australian  exploration  was  still 
in  its  nonage.  The  camels  and  the  camel-drivers 
soon  came  to  grief ;  the  scientific  German  gentleman 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  "  got  Geiat,"  and 
had  to  be  left  behind ;  and  the  party  which  had 
quitted  Melbourne  amidst  the  cheers  of  thousands 
dwindled  down,  growing  "small  by  degrees  and 
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beautifully  leas,"  until  it  consisted  only  of  O'llara 
Burke,  a  fearless  Irishman,  William  J.  Wills,  bis 
scientific  assistant  and  second  in  command,  and  two 
others,  King  and  Gray.  With  provisions  for  three 
months,  the  four  men  still  persevered  through  un- 
speakable privations,  and  at  length,  striking  a 
watercourse  amongst  the  hills,  they  followed  it  until 
it  led  them  into  a  region  where  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  the  tropics  almost  effaced  the  memory  of 
the  Central  Australian  barrenness.  And  so,  still 
northwards,  they  pushed  on,  weak  by  this  time,  and 
beginning  to  have  fears  about  the  homeward  march ; 
but  suddenly  they  came  upon  a  river  whose  tidal 
ebb  and  flow  of  waters  showed  that  they  had  n eared 
the  Indian  Ocean,  —  at  any  rate,  the  great  Carpen- 
tarian  Gulf,  which  is  only  an  inlet  of  the  Ocean,  as 
the  river  is  only  an  inlet  of  the  gulf.  The  touch  of 
salt  in  the  water,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
meant  victory ;  and  all  that  remained  was  to  make 
a  safe  retreat,  and  carry  back  into  the  settlements 
the  grand  news  that  a  path  had  been  discovered 
across  the  Continent.  They  turned  back,  —  anxious 
at  times,  —  but  hoping,  as  they  had  a  right  to  hope, 
that  when  they  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous  on 
Coopers  Creek  they  would  find  relief.  The  march 
was  hard,  and  one  man  died  upon  the  road,  —  sus- 
pected, indeed,  of  skulking,  until  they  found  out 
now  tragically  starvation  and  weakness  had  worn 
him  to  the  bone.  At  length,  their  own  resources 
being  exhausted,  they  reached,  just  as  the  Australian 
winter  was  beginning  to  close  in,  the  rendezvous. 
As  they  approached  the  place,  there  was  no  smoke 
to  be  seen  through  the  trees ;  a  strange  silence  pre- 
vailed ;  their  signals  were  not  answered ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  learnt  that  the  relief  party  had 
abandoned  them.  Hereat  the  passionate  Celtic 
nature  of  O'Hara  Burke  fairly  broke  down ;  in  his 
wrath  at  a  base  desertion,  in  the  misery  of  so  utter 
an  abandonment,  his  eyes  were  flooded  with  tears, 
and  he  flung  himself  face  foremost  upon  the  earth, 
sobbing  aloud.  To  be  sure,  it  was  somewhat  hard ! 
Deserted  by  those  who  should  have  helped  him,  he, 
with  the  brave  Wills  to  guide  and  cheer  him,  had 
marched  across  the  Continent ;  he  had  done  a  thing 
hitherto  achieved  by  no  white  man,  if  by  any 
mortal ;  and  here,  coming  back,  almost  within  the 
pale  of  civilization  even  seven  years  ago,  he  was  left 
without  a  mouthful  of  food. 

Gloomily  the  explorers  encamped,  and  from  the 
first  their  fate  seemed  clear.  Wills,  a  brave,  clever 
Devonshire  man,  of  about  seven-and-twenty,  the 
son  of  an  old  country  surgeon  at  Totnes,  had  no 
fits  of  hysterical  passion  like  that  of  Burke,  but,  as 

Elainly  as  Burke,  he  saw  that  all  was  over.  His 
rain  kept  clear  and  bright,  but  his  bodily  strength 
failed  him  so  completely  that  he  urged  Burke  and 
their  humble  companion.  King,  to  leave  him  and 
try  their  chance.  Not  without  much  persuasion  did 
they  consent;  but  they  consented.  Sorrowfully, 
solemnly,  the  three  exchanged  their  last  farewells. 
Ere  many  days  were  over  the  pangs  of  death  were 
on  Burke ;  and  then,  with  a  last  touch  of  the  wild 
Celtic  bravado,  which  in  him  was  almost  beautiful 
from  its  innocence  and  honesty,  he  cried,  "  Leave 
my  body  on  the  ground  unburied,  with  ray  pistol  in 
my  right  hand,  that  whoever  finds  me  may  know 
Burke  the  Explorer ! "  And  so  King  left  him ;  and 
so,  in  due  time,  the  corpse  was  known.  Wills, 
meanwhile,  had  no  such  defiant  death  speech  to 
make ;  slowly  be  agonized ;  yet  in  the  lone  roll  of 
chivalry,  amongst  the  Sidneys  and  the  Bayards, 

not  one 


accepted  in  a  nobler  or  purer  spirit,  than  that  of 
this  young  student,  the  son  of  a  homely  Devonshire 
doctor.  The  bitter  south  wind,  harsh  with  An- 
tarctic rigor,  came  blowing  up  towards  him,  and  whis- 
tled through  his  rags,  as  he  crouched  upon  the 
ground,  daily  growing  weaker.  For  a  time  he 
could  gather  enough  of  the  root  called  44  nardoo " 
to  protract  existence,  though  at  the  cost  of  horrible 
physical  pain ;  and  so  long  as  his  right  hand  could 
hold  pen  or  pencil,  he  still  kept  his  diary,  —  noting 
the  flight  of  birds  or  the  slow  implacable  motion  of 
clouds  to  the  northward.  He  had  strength  enough 
left,  this  man,  who  persuaded  others  to  leave  him 
because  he  knew  that  he  was  dying,  —  he  had 
strength  enough  left  to  make  this  entry,  almost  the 
last,  in  his  journal:  "  /  find  that  starvation  on  nar- 
doo is  not  so  hard  as  J  anticipated!"  He  clutches 
one  hand  with  the  other,  that  he  may  tell  by  the 
beating  of  the  pulse  how  near  he  is  to  death ;  he 
scrawls  the  figure  in  his  book ;  he  falls  back  sense- 
less ;  and  he  dies. 

If  this  story  were  told  of  American  colonization, 
—  if  it  were  only  a  couple  of  hundred  years  old,  — 
it  would  have  been  sung  by  a  hundred  poets  ;  it 
would,  by  this  time,  have  been  one  of  the  sacred 
traditions  of  the  national  life;  but  it  is  not  yet 
more  than  six  years  old ;  it  is  related  in  newspapers 
instead  of  chronicles ;  and  it  is  comparatively 
known. 


IN  DIFFICULTIES.  —  THREE  STAGES. 


FIRST  STAGE.  —  THE  "  SPOKOtXG-HOCSE." 

I  think  it  is  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  in  one  of  bis 
recent  novels,  who  has  remarked,  that  to  pay  a 
tradesman's  debt  in  part,  —  to  "  give  something  on 
account,"  —  is  like  applying  a  wet  brush  to  an  old 
hat.  It  certainly  makes  matters  better,  but  only 
for  a  time,  and  the  final  state  of  that  creditor's 
anger  is  much  worse  than  before.  This  certainly 
proved  to  be  the  case  in  my  instance.  I  owed  my 
tailor  —  a  fourth-rate  suburban  tailor,  to  whom  I 
had  resorted  in  a  moment  of  temporary  insanity  — 
some  thirty-four  pounds  odd  shillings.  He  asked 
me  for  the  amount  two  or  three  times,  but  was  al- 
ways civil,  although  pressing.  I  gave  him  ten 
pounds  44  on  account,"  and  on  the  very  next  day 
he  served  me  with  a  writ  for  the  balance.  Having 
your  true  Britisher's  faith  in  solicitors,  —  an  Eng- 
lishman has  much  the  same  reliance  upon  an  at- 
torney that  a  Spaniard  has  upon  a  priest,  —  I  at 
once  went  to  a  gentleman  of  that  profession,  firmly 
believing  that  he  could,  if  he  liked,  get  me  out  of 
my  trouble.  This  lawyer  was  of  a  "  most  respect- 
able "  City  firm,  and  I  must  acknowledge  that,  be- 
yond money  out  of  pocket,  he  never  charged  me  a 
penny  for  all  he  did  for  me.  He  looked  at  the  writ, 
made  a  note  of  the  day  it  was  served  upon  me.  said 
he  "  would  put  in  an  appearance,"  —  I  did  not  know 
in  those  days  what  that  meant,  but  I  do  now,  —  and 
told  me  that  if  I  liked  to  incur  three  or  four  pounds 
expenses,  he  could  manage  to  "  tide  over  "  the  busi- 
ness for  the  next  month.  I  replied  that  I  left  mat- 
ters entirely  in  his  bands,  that  ne  must  do  his  best 
forme;  all  I  wanted  was  "time."  He  asked  me 
what  proposition  he  should  make  the  tailor,  —  who, 
by  the  way,  had  also  his  solicitor,  —  and  I  oflered 
at  his  suggestion  to  pay  the  law  costs  up  to  the 

E resent  tune,  and  give  my  creditor  two  notes  of 
and,  payable  in  one  and  two  months  respectively, 
for  twelve  pounds  odd 
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agreed  on  ;  but  a  condition  was  made  that  the  tailor 
should  be  allowed  to  "  sign  judgment "  for  the  whole 
amount,  so  that  if  I  failed  to  make  good  either  pay- 
ment, he  could  at  once  "  issue  execution  " ;  in  other 
words,  as  I  had  no  tangible  property  of  my  own, 
arrest  my  person  and  cast  me  into  prison. 

When  I  made  this  arrangement,  and  for  four  years 
previously,  I  had  been  u  a  traveller,"  as  it  is  called, 
for  a  wholesale  tea  and  sugar  merchant  My  beat 
extended  over  four  midland  counties,  but  I  came  to 
London  every  fortnight  in  order  to  give  an  account 
of  the  money  I  bad  collected,  to  deliver  the  various 
orders  I  had  received,  and  report  upon  the  new  cus- 
tomers I  had  secured.  My  salary  was  only  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  but  I  was  allowed  one  pound  a 
day  travelling  expenses,  and  a  commission  of  five 
per  cent  upon  all  the  orders  I  received,  provided 
those  orders  were  paid  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  bad  debts  I  incurred  for  the  firm,  I  was 
charged  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  If 
trade  were  flourishing,  I  made  a  very  fair  income : 
certainly  not  less  than  four  or  five  hundred  a  year 
net  profit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  times  were 
bad,  if  debts  were  not  paid,  or  orders  not  given,  or 
if  failures  took  place  amongst  the  retail  grocers  who 
were  our  customers,  I  found  a  difficulty  in  paying 
my  way.  At  the  time  I  write  of,  things  bad  gone 
very  ill  indeed  all  over  my  circuit.  There  had 
been  continued  strikes  in  the  iron  trade,  followed 
bv  locks  out,  which  were  again  followed  by  strikes. 
The  working  men  and  artisans  had  incurred  shop 
debts  which  they  could  not  pay,  and  the  grocers, 
not  being  able  to  get  in  their  bills,  had  got  very 
much  behind  with  their  payments  to  the  wholesale 
firms.  The  house  I  represented  had  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  outstanding  in  the  country  over 
which  I  travelled,  and  the  partners  looked  exceed- 
ingly glum  in  consequence.  Hardly  a  day  passed, 
on  which  I  was  not  obliged  to  report  some  failure 
among  my  clients.  The  rule  of  our  firm  was  to  re- 
gard the  failure  of  every  retail  tradesman  they  dealt 
with  as  a  bad  debt,  and  write  it  off  as  such  in  the 
books.  Therefore  it  was  that,  besides  my  actual 
salary  and  what  I  could  save  —  very  little  indeed 
—  out  of  my  travelling  expenses,  I  had  not  made  a 
sixpence  for  three  months.  I  had  a  home  in  Lon- 
don. On  the  strength  of  my  traveller's  appoint- 
ment, I  had  married,  and  I  now  rented  a  small 
house  in  Bayswater.  My  wife's  portion  was  not 
very  large :  being  merely  the  furniture  of  the  house 
we  lived  in  — strictly  settled  upon  herself  by  her 
father  —  and  a  small  annuity  of  thirty  pounds  a 
year,  which  she  had  in  her  own  right.  When  I 
gave  the  tailor  the  promissory  notes,  I  fully  expect- 
ed, as  every  man  who  is  in  debt  does,  to  settle  them 
at  the  proper  time.  I  could  not  do  this,  and  when 
the  first  was  a  couple  of  days  over-due,  my  creditor 
issued  execution  against  me,  and  arrested  ine.  * 

We  were  at  breakfast  one  morning.  It  was  a 
Saturday,  and  I  hoped  to  pass  Sunday  with  my 
family,  get  off  by  a  very  early  train  on  the  Monday 
to  the  district  where  I  travelled,  and  thus  dodge  my 
creditor  for  a  month  or  so,  until  something  should 
turn  up "  which  would  enable  me  to  pay  him.  I 
knew  that  as  the  furniture  of  my  bouse  was  all  set- 
tied  on  my  wife,  my  family  could  not  be  worried 
during  my  absence ;  and  as  matters  were  beginning 
to  look  better  in  the  iron  trade,  there  was  some 
hope,  as  I  imagined,  that  I  should  be  able  to  pay 
off  these  notes  of  band.  A  knock  came  at  the  door, 
and  I  heard  a  man's  voice  asking  for  me. 

"  Very  important  business  from  his  employers. 


Must  see  Mr.  Smith  immediately " ;  I  heard  some 
one  say  this  to  the  servant. 

Thinking  that  it  was  some  message  from  Cirum- 
ston,  Foxley,  and  Grumston,  wholesale  grocers,  of 
St.  Mary-axe,  my  much-respected  masters,  1  went 
up  stairs.  We  were  in  the  breakfast-parlor,  on  the 
basement  story.  I  met  in  the  hall  a  vulgar,  smirk- 
ing, insolvent,  petty  tradesman  looking  man,  with  a 
strong  smack  of  the  betting  sharper,  and  a  dash  of 
the  out-of-place  valet  about  him. 

44  Very  sorry,  indeed,  sir,"  he  began,  "  but  got  a 
most  disagreeable  duty  to  perform.  Warrant  to  ar- 
rest your  person,  sir.  Suit  of  Thomas  Griffin,  tailor, 
64,  Letsom  Road,  Bayswater;  debt,  twenty-four 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  fourpence;  costs,  four 
pounds  eight  shillings  and  sixpence.  You  will 
Live  to  come  with  me,  sir." 

I  was  so  taken  aback  that  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  That  very  morning  I  was  to  have  met  old 
Foxley,  the  managing  partner  of  our  firm,  and  given 
an  account  of  my  stewardship  for  the  past  fortnight. 
I  knew  that  he  was  no  friend  of  mine,  and  that  if 
this  arrest  kept  me  away  for  a  week  or  so,  he  would 
be  glad  to  discharge  me,  and  give  my  berth  to  young 
Glimpson,  the  assistant-cashier,  who  was  the  son  of 
a  friend  of  his,  and  was  besides,  very  spooney  on  ibe 
youngest  Miss  Foxley.  At  first,  —  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, however, — the  thought  came  across  me  to 
pay  this  debt  out  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  firm 
which  I  had  in  my  pocket,  amounting  to  some  six 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  notes  and  checks,  and 
make  out  some  excuse  for  being  twenty-four  pounds 
or  twenty-six  pounds  short  in  my  accounts.  But 
the  temptation  fled.  I  asked  the  officer  to  step  into 
the  drawing-room  while  I  broke  the  news  to  my 
wife.  He  declared  that  he  must  not  lose  sight  of 
me  for  a  single  instant,  and,  indeed,  required  me  to 
accompany  him  to  the  front  door,  where  he  called 
in  a  greater  ruffian  than  himself,  —  a  big,  burly  man, 
looking  like  a  retired  publican  or  a  bankrupt  prize-* 
fighter. 

"  This  is  my  mate,"  said  officer  number  one,  and 
my  mate  immediately  took  a  seat  in  the  hall,  and 
commenced  sponging  his  face  with  a  dirty  pocket- 
handkerchief.  I  remember  even  in  the  middle  of 
my  worry,  and  as  I  considered  how  the  business 
was  to  be  broken  to  my  wife,  wondering  where  this 
fellow  bought  a  red  and  white  cotton  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  why,  on  a  very  cool  day  in  November, 
he  was  perspiring  at  every  pore  of  his  red  face. 
He  wore,  I  remember  very  well,  a  knitted  sort  of 
waistcoat,  or  Jersey,  —  an  article  called,  in  the  cheap 
linen-drapers'  shops,  a  Cardigan.  I  recollect  think- 
ing that  this  was  the  first  garment  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  asking  myself  when,  or  if  ever,  the 
very  dirty  white  hat  he  wore  had  been  new  V 

But  I  had  something  much  more  important  to 
think  about,  than  the  clothes  of  an  assistant  sherifFs 
officer.  I  called  up  my  wife,  told  her  what  had 
happened,  and  that  I  must  go  with  this  man.  I 
then  made  over  to  her  the  little  book  in  which 
I  kept  my  cash  account  with  the  firm  of  Grumston, 
and  which  I  had,  very  fortunately,  made  out  the 
night  before,  down  to  the  last  sixpence.  It  showed  a 
balance  against  me,  after  deducting  all  my  travelling 
expenses  and  commissions,  of  six  hundred  and  ten 
pounds.  As  I  had  six  hundred  and  nineteen 
pounds  in  checks  and  cash  about  me,  it  followed 
that  nine  pounds  of  this  was  my  own.  I  told  my 
wife  to  make  the  best  of  her  way  to  'Grumston  s 
counting-house  at  once,  ask  to  see  old  Foxley, 
deliver  over  to  him  the  money  and  the  account-book, 
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and  to  say  that  I  was  unwell,  and  would  not  be  able 
to  leave  the  house  for  a  few  days.  "  Say  yoor  hus- 
band has  got  the  ca.  sa.  fever,  marm,"  joked  sheriffs 
officer  number  one ;  but  I  immediate^  told  hint  to 
hold  his  tongue.  I  then  asked  him  where  he  was  to 
take  me  to,  and  he  said  it  was  optional  with  me 
whether  I  would  go  to  Wbiteeross  Street  prison  at 
once,  or  stay  a  few  days  in  44  Bream's  Buildings,"  off 
Chancery  Lane,  the  well-known  sponging-house.  At 
the  latter  place  I  should  be  much  more  comfortable, 
have  a  be<1room  to  myself,  besides  being  able  to  see 
:»«  many  friends  as  I  liked,  and  up  to  any  hour ;  but 
it  would  be  much  more  expensive.  At  Whitecross 
Street  the  eating  and  drinking  would  cost  about 
three  shillings  a  day ;  at  Bream's  Buildings  board 
and  lodging  would  be  a  guinea  a  day,  and  all  drink 
extra.  What  decided  me  to  go  to  Bream's  Building 
was,  that  as  I  was  arrested  on  a  Saturday,  I  feared 
nothing  could  be  done  to  get  me  out  that  day,  my 
wife's  father  living  down  m  Devonshire,  and  he 
being  the  only  person  we  could  depend  upon ;  and 
the  officer  told  me  that  the  next  day,  Sunday, 
owing  to  some  canting  arrangements  of  the  City 
magistrates,  no  visitors  whatever  were  permitted  to 
enter  Whitecross  Street  prison.  I  therefore  packed 
up  a  small  hag  of  clothes;  had  a  four-wheeler 
called ;  and  with  the  first  officer  by  my  side,  and 
the  insolvent  publican  on  the  box,  —  I  could  not 
stand  his  being  inside  with  me,  —  off  we  trundled 
from  Bayswater,  in  the  far  west,  with  orders  to  the 
cabman  to  drive  to  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  in  the  central  east. 

Somewhere  about  the  top  of  that  street  of  legal 
fame,  turn  to  the  left,  —  going  from  Holborn,  —  then 
to  the  left  again,  and  finally  under  an  archway  into 
a  court  which  seems  deserted  to  noisy  children 
and  an  occasional  forlorn  organ-player.  This  is 
"  Bream'i*  Buildings."  Just  beyond  the  entrance,  is 
a  house  of  which  you  may  see  all  the  window? 
closely  and  heavily  barred.  The  door  is  always 
open,  but  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  is  secured  by 
an  iron  gate,  as  strong  as  are  the  cages  of  the  wild 
beasts  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  After  paying  and 
discharging  the  cab,  —  how  I  envied  the  driver,  who 
was  at  liberty  to  go  home  to  his  wife  and  children, 
if  he  had  any!  — we  walked  into  the  house,  and  a 
one-eyed  man  came  forward  to  open  the  grate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  In  his  hands  was  deposited 
the  warrant,  or  capiat  as  it  is  termed,  upon  which  I 
had  been  arrested,  and  he  was  henceforth  answer- 
able for  my  body ;  the  house  in  which  I  was  thus 
accommodated  pro  tem.  being  the  property  of  one 
of  the  sheriff's  officers,  and  an  uncommonly  valuable 
property  too,  I  should  imagine.  The  one-eyed  man 
was,  I  must  say,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  civil  to 
me.  I  was  shown  up  stairs  to  the  "  coffee-room,''  as 
it  was  called,  being  nothing  more  than  a  very  nar- 
row but  somewhat  long  drawing-room,  in  which, 
perhaps,  eight  people  might  dine,  but  not  very 
much  at  their  ease.  When  I  arrived  at  this  blissful 
resting-place,  I  found  the  so-called  coffee-room  oc- 
cupied by  at  least  a  doien  gentlemen,  who,  like 
myself,  were  all  "  in  trouble.'"  Some  few  of  them 
had  been  there  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  paying  a 
guinea  a  day,  besides  fabulous  prices  for  everything 
they  drank,  rather  than  to  go  to  Whitecross  Street 
where  debtors  are  treated  almost  like  felons.  All 
these  persons  hoped  to  make  some  arrangement  or 
other  with,  their  creditors,  and  get  out  of  limbo 
without  becoming  bankrupt.  In  Bream's  Buildings 
—  M  the  sheriff's  hotel."  as  it  is  called  —  no  one  can 
remain  after  he  has  filed  his  petition  in  bankruptcy- 


By  one  of  those  pleasant  legal 
there  are  many  in  the  English  law,  the  debtor  de- 
tained here  is  supposed  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  although  lie  is,  in  fact,  the 
very  profitable  victim  of  one-of  the  sherifl's  officers. 
For  a  guinea  a  day,  the  inmates  of  this  place  get  a 
very  uncomfortable  hard  bed,  and  in  most  cases 
have  to  share  their  room  with  another  person.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  two  or  three  single-bedded  rooms  in 
the  bouse,  but  these  seem  to  be  always  occupied.  I 
can  only  say  for  myself,  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  bed 
made  up  upon  a  very  narrow  couch  in  a  sitting- 
room  up  stairs.  I  was  the  la*  t  comer,  and  the  bouse 
was  very  full  indeed.  The  food  was  good,  plain, 
and  without  stint,  but  the  profit  made  by  Bream '* 
Buildings  in  the  eating  and  drinking  line,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  three  hundred  pea*  cent. 

For  breakfast  we  used  to  have  istrong  coarse  tea, 
toast,  haddocks,  and  bacon  with  eggs.  For  dinner 
a  joint,  vegetables,  tart,  and  cheese.  The  former 
meal  would  have  been  well  paid  lor  at  one  and  six- 
pence, the  latter  at  half  a  crown ;  the  bed  would 
have  been  very  dear  at  a  shilling.  Bachelor  arti- 
sans of  the  better  class,  and  unmarried  clerks  earn- 
ing from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  a  week,  get  much 
better  boarded,  and  infinitely  better  lodged,  for  a 
pound  a  week,  than  debtors  in  Bream's  Buildings  do 
for  a  guinea  a  day.  Beyond  the  two  meals  I  have 
mentioned,  and  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  evening,  every- 
thing you  liave  in  the  sheriffs  hotel  is  extra,  ami, 
being  an  extra,  is  paid  for  at  prices  which  would 
make  the  frequenters  of  Longs  or  Claridge's  Hotels 
start.  A  pint  of  draught  ale  from  the  neighboring 
public-house,  —  price  threepence  all  over  London, 
sixpence.  Light  dinner  claret,  such  as  any  of  Gil- 
bey's  agents  supply  at  one  shilling  a  bottle,  three 
and  sixpence.  Sherry,  alias  Cape,  value  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence  in  any  tavern,  five  shillings  and 
six  shillings  a  bottle,  and  other  wine  in  proportion. 
A  message  to  the  west  end,  such  as  any  commission- 
aire will  do  for  a  shilling  aod  his  'bus  tare,  costs 
from  two  and  sixpence  to  a  crown.  Breams  Build- 
ings can  make  no  bad  debts,  for  they  give  no  credit. 
Board  and  lodging  are  paid  for  every  day  in  ad- 
vance ;  if  not  paid  by  eleven  A.  M.,  the  debtor  is 
removed  to  Whitecross  Street  Whitecross  Street 
is,  in  fact,  the  bugfjear  with  which  all  debtors  are 
kept  in  order  in  Bream's  Building*.  Whether  they 
complain  of  the  hardness  of  the  Deds,  the  sameness 
of  the  food,  the  crowded  state  of  the  "  coflee-room." 
the  d  earn  ess  of  the  wine,  or  the  exorbitant  charges 
of  the  messengers,  there  is  always  one  reply :  »♦  You 
should  see  what  you  would  get  at  Whitecnoss  Street," 
or,  "  If  you  don't  like  it,  you  had  better  try  White- 
cross  Street."  Our  butler,  keeper,  jailor,  waiter, 
general  adviser,  and  consulter  on  all  occasions  was 
him  of  the  one  eye,  and  not  a  bad  fellow  from  first 
to  last,  I  am  lx>und  to  say,  was  Cyclops.  If  1  were 
prime  minister  of  England  lor  a  day.  1  would  make 
that  man  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court;  for  I  believe  he  knows  more  about  the  ins 
and  outs  of  debts,  debtors,  credit,  creditors,  writs, 
ca.  sa.s,  and  ail  the  rest  of  what  the  insolvent  part 
of  this  world  is  interested  in,  than  any  individual  in 
England.  The  charges  he  makes  are  not  for  him- 
self but  for  his  masters,  and  1  believo  that  more 
than  once  he  has  given  credit  for  a  day  or  two  to 
swaggering  .big-talking  debtors,  who  have  in  the 
end  "  done  "  him  by  leaving  Bream's  Buildings  with- 
out paying  him  money  which  he  has  bad  to  make 
good  to  his  employer. 

In  connection  with  that  employer  I  heard  some 
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curious  tale*  which  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  true,  and 
which  show  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  law 
18  administered  in  England.  There  are  nx  or  eight 
—  I  forget  the  exact  number — sheriff's  officers  under 
the  Sheriff  of  Midillesex.  Their  appointments  are 
so  good — 'the  business  of  capturing  debtors  is  so 
profitable  —  that  each  one  who  is  appointed  has  to 
give  security  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pound?. 
The  popular  raperstition  is,  that  all  sheriff^  officers 
are  Jews.  This,  however,  is  a  fable.  Of  those  who 
hold  these  situations  only  two  are  Jews,  and  one  of 
the  others  is  a  woman.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  tbece  sheriff's  officers  00  themselves  to 
take  debtors  captive.  They  arc  wealthy,  keep  their 
broughams,  bye  in  highly  respec table  streets,  and 
give  dinner-par  ties.  They  no  more  do  the  executive 
part  of  their  business  than  Baron  Rothschild  carries 
his  own  1  >auk-notes  or  checks  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  taking  of  men's  bodies  is  left  to  the 
officers  of  the  sheriff's  officers.  ( W  these,  ever}' 
sheriff's  officer  has  a  certain  number.  When  an 
attorney  is  determined  to  do  his  worst  upon  a  cred- 
itor, he  puts  the  execution,  or  capias,  into  the  hands 
of  a  sheriff's  officer,  —  each  of  the  latter  has  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  larger  firms  of  solicitors  who 
employ  him,  and  not  his  fellows  ;  these  lawyers  he, 
curiously  enough,  talks  of  as  his  "  clients,"  —  who 
directlv  hands  it  to  one  of  his  men.  The  latter  gets 
a  guinea  for  an  ordinary  capture,  but  there  are  in- 
stances when  that  fee  has  been  increased  a  hundred- 
fold. The  lady  sheriff's  officer  is  the  widow  of  a 
defunct  officer — amongst  themselves  they  always 
use  the  word  u  officer."  without  any  prefix  —  who 
on  the  death  of  her  husband  was  allowed  to  carry- 
on  the  business  upon  giving  the  required  security. 
Until  latterly  there  were  two  of  the  sheriffs  officers 
who  kept  sponging-houses,  —  the  one  a  Jew.  the 
other  a  Christian.  Somehow  or  other  the  establish- 
ment of  the  former  did  not  pay,  and  he  gave  it  up 
in  consequence.  The  latter  has  kept  on  his  "  hotel." 
and  now  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  Kor  j 
this  the  former  keeper  of  the  other  sponging-honse 
loves  him  not,  and  often  removes  a  customer  from 
Bream's  Buildings  to  Whiteeross  Street  without  anv 
reason  assigned.  The  sheriff's  officer,  through 
whose  men  a  capture  is  made,  has  the  option  to 
allow  his  prisoner  to  remain  in  the  sponging-house 
or  not,  as  seemeth  good  to  himself.  So  long  as  the 
debtor  remains  there,  the  sheriff's  officer  who  has 
captured  him  is  responsible  for  him.  Should  he  by 
any  means  manage  to  get  away,  it  is  the  sheriff's 
officer  who  would  have  to  make  good  the  debt  for 
which  he  is  arrested.  But  once  made  over  to 
Whiteeross  Street  prison,  that  responsibility  censes, 
and  devolves  altogether  upon  the  governor  of  the 
jail.  If  the  debtor  have  been  captured  by  one  of 
the  men  employed  by  the  sheriff's  officer  who  owns 
th"  establishment  in  Bream's  Buildings,  he  is  safe  to 
remain  there  as  long  as  he  likes,  or.  at  any  rate,  as 
hmg  as  he  can  pay  the  guinea  a  day.  But  not  so  it' 
be  have  been  taken  by  the  agency  of  the  gentletnau 
who  formerly  kept  the  rival  hotel.  In  that  case  the 
probability  is  that  be  will  be  removed  at  a  moment's 
notice  without  any  reason  assigned,  but  that  the 
great  man  who  "  took  "  him  wills  it  so. 

And  ret,  with  all  its  faults,  1  love  Bream's  Build- 
ings still, —  that  is  I  love  it  more  than  1  afterwards 
loved  Whiteeross  Street  prison.  Some  of  the  in- 
mates of  tbe  coffee-room  had  been  there  for  weeks, 
others  had  only  come  that  morning.  Three  or  four 
had  been  arrested  that  day,  and  before  night-time 
paid  or  arranged  their  debt,  and  were  free.  There 


was  a  young  Guardsman  who  remained  only  three 
hours  in  the  place.  He  had  been  arrested  when 
breakfasting  in  the  Regent's  Park  Barracks,  the  debt 
being  on  a  mil  of  exchange  which  he  had  backed 
for  a  friend.  He  took  the  matter  coolly,  knowing 
that  he  had  the  means  to  pay  the  amount,  and  that 
he  would  get  out  of  limbo  that  day.  The  arrest  did 
not  even  interfere  with  his  appetite  for  breakfast,  as 
he  told  a  friend  who  came  to  see  him  when  in  du- 
rance vile.  He  had  offered  the  sheriffs  officer's  man 
a  "  tenner,"  ready  money,  to  wait  outside  tbe  bar- 
rack gate,  and  then  to  follow  him  to  a  cab-stand,  so 
that  the  men  of  the  regiment  might  not  sust>ect  there 
was  anything  wrong.  The  *'  officer  "  took  the  money, 
and  did  what  was  required  of  him,  the  Guardsman 
giving  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  not  attempt 
to  escape  in  any  way.  He  would  have  paid  the 
money  there  and  then,  but  this  could  not  be  done. 
Ac<x>rding  to  the  extraordinary  rules  of  debtor-cap- 
turing in  this  country,  when  an  individual  is  u  taken  " 
he  must  go  to  prison,  —  that  is,  either  to  Bream's 
Buildings  or  Whiteeross  Street  —  and  must  remain 
there  until  tbe  sheriff* s  books  are  searched  to  set* 
whether  there  are  any  other  detainers  out  against 
him.  This  searching  of  the  books  takes  time,  and 
is  the  cause  of  a  deal  of  annoyance.  Suppose  Mr. 
Robinson  is  taken  in  execution  for  forty  pounds.  He 
may  have  the  money  ready.  But  in  the  mean  time 
another  creditor  has,  perhaps,  heard  of  his  being  in 
trouble,  and  lodged  a  detainer  against  him.  He 
might  have  been  able  to  pay  debt  number  one !  but 
debt  number  two  is  more  than  he  can  manage,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  him  but  to  file  his  petition,  and 
go  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Had  he  been 
out  of  prison,  he  might,  and  very  likely  would,  have 
'made  some  better  arrangement  about  his  debts. 

The  company  at  Bream's  Buildings  was  composed 
of  all  classes,  from  the  Guardsman  to  the  commercial 
traveller,  myself",  I  had  hardly  entered  the  build- 
ings of  Bream,  when  a  specimen  of  the  extortion 
practised  there  was  brought;  before  me.  The  assist- 
ant "officer  "  —  the  insolvent  publican  —  who  had 
helped  to  capture  me,  came  and  asked  rac  for  half 
a  crown  to  search  the  sheriff's  office  for  any  other 
detainers  against  me.  Against  this  charge  I  re- 
monstrated, npon  two  grounds :  firstly,  that  I  had 
heard  that  the  sheriff's  books  could  be  searched  for 
one  shilling;  secondly,  that  as  I  could  not  make  any 
arrangements  to  pay  off  my  debt  and  costs  that  day, 
but  must  remain  over  the  succeeding,  I  could  not  9ee 
why  I  need  search  the  books  now.  But  the  only  reply 
I  got  was,  that  there  might  be  other  detainers  against 
me  to  such  a  heavy  amount  that  the  sheriffs  officer 
would  not  think  of  detaining  me  at  his  own  risk,  but 
must  send  me  to  Whiteeross  Stri  ct.  Besides  this,  the 
fee  of  hah*  a  crown  was  always  charged  for  searching 
the  sheriff's  books  when  a  prisoner  first  came  into 
Bream's  Buildings,  and  if  I  did  not  pay  it,  I  must  go 
to  Whiteeross  Street.  Ot*  course  1  paid  it.  J  may 
mention  that,  in  Whiteeross  Street,  the  charge  for 
this  very  same  operation  of  searching  whether  there 
are  any  detainers  again  n  a  prisoner  is  only  a  shil- 
ling, though  the  distance  from  that  jail  to  the  sheriff's 
office  in  Queen's  Square  is  about  six  times  what  it 
is  from  Bream's  Buddings. 

Notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  being 
behind  bars  in  a  cage,  I  cannot  say  that  the  time  I 
passed  in  Bream's  Buildings  was  altogether  an  un- 
pleasant one.  Men  in  trouble  soon  get  to  know  one 
another.  I  often  pass  now  at  the  west-end  of  Lon- 
don a  very  languid-looking  gentleman,  who  seems 
to  have  hardly  energy  enough  to  dress  himself.  He 
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is  the  younger  son  of  a  peer,  and  was  formerly  cap- 
tain in  a  crack  hussar  regiment.  This  gentleman 
was  five  days  in  Bream's  Buildings  with  me,  and  a 
more  jolly  fellow  never  drank  indifferent  Cape  wine 
at  nix  shillings  a  bottle  in  that  establishment,  than 
did  this  ex-dragoon.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  party,  and  as  liberal  with  his  very  excellent 
cigars  and  some  very  first-rate  claret  which  was  sent 
him  from  his  west-end  lodgings,  as  if  he  had  bad  the 
fortune  of  Baring  Brothers.  He  had  been  some 
weeks  in  the  place  when  I  arrived,  and  occupied  (by 
right  of  seniority,  I  suppose)  the  best  bedroom,  close 
to  the  44  coffee-room."  There  was  only  one  respect 
in  which  he  and  Bream's  Buildings  did  not  get  on 
well  together.  "  The  captain,"  as  he  was  called, 
would  never  get  up  before  one  o'clock,  and  this  put 
the  whole  esUbhahment  out,  more  particularly  did 
it  annoy  a  very  fiery-faced  char-woman  who  used  to 
make  our  beds.  The  captain  had  a  sponge-bath  in 
his  room,  and  insisted  upon  having  that  filled  when 
be  got  up.  It  would  not  do,  he  said,  to  have  it  filled 
overnight,  for  the  room  was  mnch  too  small  for  it  to 
remain  in,  unless  it  was  put  up  on  end.  Now,  there 
would  have  been  no  objection  whatever  to  his  hav- 
ing the  pad  of  water  for  his  tub  at  any  reasonable 
hour,  but  One-eye,  as  well  as  the  old  lady  who  made 
the  beds,  and  whom  we  called  "  Capias,"  strongly 
objected  to  bringing  it  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. On  one  occasion  they  refused  to  do  so.  The 
captain  replied  that  he  never  argued  with  any  one; 
but  as  he  could  not  dress  without  bis  tub,  he  must 
remain  undressed ;  and  he  walked  into  the  coffee- 
room  in  his  shirt,  and  remained  there  until  his  re- 
quest was  complied  with.  I  never  knew  how  the 
«;aptain  got  out  of  Bream's  Buildings,  but  he  got  out 
lawfully,  somehow. 

Array  men,  —  officers  in  the  army,  and  those  who 
have  left  the  service,  — clergymen,  and  —  strangely 
enough  —  attorneys,  seem  to  form  the  majority  of 
lodgers  in  Bream's  Buildings.  Of  course,  for  one 
debtor  who  goes  here  when  ne  is  arrested,  a  hundred 
go  direct  to  uhitecroas  Street.  The  army  men  who 
are  taken  to  Bream's  Buildings  generally  remain 
some  time  there,  expecting  every  day  to  get  out, 
but  usually  ending  by  going  to  Whitecross  Street,  en 
route  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court  No  officer  can  re- 
main in  the  service  after  he  has  filed  his  petition, 
and  this  is  often  made  the  instrument  by  which 
money-lenders  and  others  extort  more  money  than 
they  otherwise  could  from  their  military  victims. 
The  line  of  conduct  which  the  bloodsuckers  pursue 
is,  almost  invariably  to  obtain  a  lien  upon  the  pur- 
chase-money of  his  commission ;  so  that  when  the 
time  comes,  they  force  him  to  sell  out,  unless  his 
friends  help  him. 

Clergymen  generally  manage  somehow  to  settle 
their  affairs  so  that  they  get  out  of  Bream's  Buildings 
in  time.  A  few,  but  not  many,  end  by  going  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  How  attorneys,  with  their 
knowledge  and  cunning  of  craft,  allow  themselves 
to  be  locked  up,  exceeds  my  comprehension.  And 
yet  there  were  several  gentlemen  of  this  profession 
in  limbo  with  me.  One  had  been  there  for  weeks. 
His  clerk  used  to  come  to  him  every  morning  with 
a  bundle  of  papers,  and  he  used  to  carry  on  his 
business  just  as  if  *he  had  been  in  his  own  office : 
only,  as  a  "  matter  of  course,"  he  could  not  go  out. 

Bad  as  Bream's  Buildings  is  in  the  charges  it 
make*,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  a  certain  sponging-house  I  have  beard  of 
in  the  City.  A  friend  of  mine  was  arrested  once 
within  the  limits  of  the  City,  and  thinking  he  could 


easily  arrange  matters,  asked  to  be  kept  a  few  days 
in  custody  of  the  sheriff's  officer  rather  than  go  to 
Whitecross  Street  Ten  days  before  he  could  brinp 

time  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  pounds.  It  is  extraor- 
dinary what  men  will  pay  rather  than  go  to  jail. 
However,  notwithstanding  all  I  expended,  it  was  my 
fate  to  go  there  after  aU.  But  why  I  went,  and 
what  I  saw  when  I  was  in  Whitecross  Street,  must 
form  the  subject  of  another  chapter. 

[To  be  eooUmued.] 


THE  HERMITS  YEAR. 

"  Torre  is  your  letter,  Edith, — aver)  good  letter: 
just  such  a  letter  as  a  young  gentleman  very  much 
in  love  might  be  expected  to  write.  Fine  phrases 
cost  very  little  to  young  men  of  average  intellect ; 
and  I  must  say  for  our  friend  Charlie  Courtland,  that 
his  have  the  ring  of  true  metal  about  them.  It's 
something  to  be  able  to  believe  what  a  man  says 
now-a-days."  Saying  which,  Mr.  Maitland  folded 
with  great  precision  the  letter  he  had  been  reading, 
and  returned  it  to  his  daughter. 

"  And  what  am  1  to  say  to  him  in  reply,  papa  ?  " 

*'  Say  to  him,  my  dear  V  why,  what  would  you  say 
to  anybody  who  proposed  to  share  five  and  three- 
pence a  day  with  you  for  fife  V  " 

44  But  it 's  not  five  and  threepence,"  said  Edith, 
blushing,  but  boldly. 

"  Then  it  was  until  very  lately ;  and  it  can't  be 
much  more  now.  Say  what  you  like  to  him ;  and 
as  he's  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
refuse  him  like  a  lady.  That 's  what  you  meant  to 
do,  I  suppose  V  "  But  instead  of  a  ready  answer, 
Edith  Maitland  hung  her  head ;  and  her  father 
knew,  though  he  chose  to  assume  ignorance,  that 
that  was  not  at  all  Edith  Maitland  s  inclination, 
whatever  her  intention  might  have  been. 

Presently  the  old  gentleman  looked  at  her  again, 
and  nothing  certainly  ever  affected  Mr.  Maitland 
more  than  a  dolorous  expression  on  his  daughter's 
countenance.  He  had  very  little  sympathy,  not 
much  feeling,  not  an  atom  of  sentiment ;  but  he  bad 
a  great  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things ;  and  Edith's 
face  is  the  very  worst  background  to  a  gloomy  pic- 
ture that  can  well  be  conceived.  A  diamond  looks 
well  upon  velvet  ground ;  and  rude  contrasts,  where 
the  object  to  be  exhibited  requires  to  be  strikingly 
set  off,  are  all  very  well.  But  where  it  is  not  so,  — 
and  sorrow  is  seldom  the  better  for  being  displayed, 
—  the  jess  violent  the  contrast  the  better.  Charm- 
ing blue  eyes,  a  fine  red  and  white  complexion, 
golden  hair,  glistening  little  teeth  between  coral 
Dps,  and  an  amazing  amount  of  dimples,  go  badly 
with  tears  or  frowns,  and  find  no  room  among  them 
for  melancholy.  He  was  sorry  to  see  that  her  incli- 
nation did  not,  as  usual,  go  with  her  duty. 

Charles  Courtland  is  a  person  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  regard,  my  dear  child ;  he 's  a  very  ex- 
cellent son,  I  believe,  and  soldier,  but  not  equally 
well  calculated  for  a  son-in-law.  Besides,  he  '•  a  bad 
memory,  Edith." 

44  How  so,  papa  'i " 

44  He  has  forgotten  a  conversation  we  had  on  this 

subject." 

"That's  hardly  possible,  I  should  think,"  said 
Edith  Maitland,  not  cheerfully. 

44  Then  he  either  thinks  that  I  am  given  to  change 
my  opinion,  or  that  I  do  not  clearly  express  my  real 
one.   Now  that 's  not  so,  my  dear  child." 

44 1  never  knew  you  do  the  one,  nor  fail  to  do  the 
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other."  And  the  absurd  necessity  of  the  confession 
gave  a  little  tinge  of  the  ridiculous  to  so  unusual  an 
assent.   '•  But  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  You  do  me  no  more  than  justice,  and  I  '11 
explain.  About  a  fortnight  back  conversation 
turned  between  Charles  Courtland  and  myself  into 
a  channel  of  this  kind.  Mind,  my  dear,  it  was  not 
literally  personal  as  regards  you  and  himself;  but  I 
had  an  idea  that  it  might  become  so.  Do  you  know 
what  I  told  him  V  I  told  him  I  valued  your  happi- 
ness (we  put  it  bypothetically,  you  know,  for  de- 
cency's sake)  too  highly  to  let  you  marry  any  one 
without  a  moderate  income,  and  a  certain  sum  of 
money  at  command." 

u  Did  you  indeed  say  that,  papa?"  inquired 
Edith,  reddening,  half  with  shame  and  half  with 
anger. 

*•  Indeed  1  did,  my  dear ;  and  what 's  more,  I 
meant  it."  And  here  old  Mr.  Maitland  refreshed 
himself  with  a  good  pinch  of  snuff. 

41  But  what  need  to  proclaim  anything  of  the  sort 
to — to  —  a  young  man,  who  —  " 

44  What  need,  indeed,  seeing  he  is  incapable  of 
understanding  a  hint  so  delicately  conveyed.  Why, 
it  was  to  save  you  the  inconvenience  of  having  to 
answer  some  such  letter  as  this.  And,  Edith,  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes,  I  put  the  figure  at  what  I 
considered  your  lowest  value ;  and  which,  I 'm  sorry 
to  say,  —  well!  my  dear,  don't  look  so  very  re- 
proachfully at  me,  tor  I  am  sorry  to  say,  —  is  far 
beyond  our  friend  Charley's  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. I  told  him  that,  independently  of  a  profession, 
a  young  lady  situated  —  well,  I  said  situated  — as 
you  are  could  never  marry,  with  my  consent,  under 
ten  thousand  pounds." 

"Ten  thousand  pounds!"  repeated  Edith,  with 
her  eyes  open,  and  in  which  a  tear,  partly  sorrow- 
ful, partly  irascible,  began  to  appear.  This  certainly 
was  an  estimate  of  herself  which  was  beyond  the 
ability  of  her  friend  Charlie,  at  all  events  for  some 
years  to  come.  Then  the  old  Scotchman  contin- 
ued. 

"  Yes ;  I  told  him  ten  thousand.  Now  my  dear, 
don't  be  unreasonable,  but  listen  to  me."  And  as 
she  was  by  nature  obedient,  instead  of  leaving  the 
room  for  a  private  cry,  —  which  is  the  correct  thing 
to  do  before  a  hard-hearted  father,  —  she  sat  down 
in  the  chair  which  she  had  lately  quitted. 
Certainly,  papa,  if  you  wish  it." 

*'  Well,  I  do,  just  to  make  things  pleasant.  I 've 
just  twenty  minutes  before  I  go  into  the  city  and 
I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it.  I 'm  sure  you  '11  sec  the 
matter  with  ray  eyes  before  that  time.'" 

44  Perhaps  I  may,  papa."  And  Edith  had  quite 
resolved  that  it  as  little  became  Mr.  Maitland's 
daughter  to  change  her  mind,  as  Mr.  Maitland  him- 
self; but  she  did  not  say  so  much  about  it. 

"  You 've  been  brought  up,  my  dear,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  considerable  comfort.  You  have  a 
good  house,  a  carriage,  a  maid,  good  society,  oc- 
casional change,  and  as  many  bonnets  as  are*  good 
for  you,  to  say  nothing  of  a  lair  allowance  of  liberty 
and  pocket  money.  You  don't  go  to  the  Queen's 
balls,  you 've  not  the  private  entree  to  the  park, 
nor  a  diamond  necklace  ;  and  you 've  only  an  occa- 
sional opera-box  :  these  last  are  luxuries." 

Edith  assented :  "I  know  how  happy  I  am  at 
home,  papa ;  and  how  kind  and  good  you  are  to 
me." 

44 1  was  sure  you  would  say  so,  my  dear,  and  I 
beheve  you  think  it.  Well,  all  these  things  cost 
money, —  not  a  great  deal,  but  money.  There 


are  a  great  many  men  come  here,  my  love,  who 
could  afford  to  give  you  this,  and  much  more ;  but 
ius  long  as  you  prefer  your  old  father's  company, 
and  what  you 've  got,  to  any  new  speculation,  I 'm 
satisfied,  and  can't  grumble  at  an  arrangement 
which  secures  me  your  company." 

4"  My  dear  papa,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  "  and  she 
got  up  and  kissed  him. 

44  Because  it  just  represents  the  facts,  my  dear. 
You  know  Clossop  had  six  thousand  a  year,  and  has 
since  made  forty  thousand  pounds  in  the  Chalk  and 
Dabblestone  Company." 

4'  And  ha*  lately  married  hi<  washerwoman's 
daughter." 

44  Well,  my  dear,  that 's  true ;  but  it  was  partly 
your  fault.  There  was  Colonel  Wigmore,  a  large 
shareholder  in  the  Gravcsend  Oyster  Propagation 
Society,  with  a  fine  landed  estate  of  his  own  —  " 

4>  He  was  over  fifty,  papa;  besides,  after  all,  be 
never  really  proposed." 

Because  you  never  would  let  him.  However 
that  was  your  business,  not  miue;  there  was  Worm- 
wood —  '* 

"  Who  abused  all  his  acquaintance*,  and  posi- 
tively made  one  hate  one's  fellow-creatures  with  a 
bitterness  incompatible  with  love  for  anybody. 
Surely,  papa,  you  would  n't  comjiurc  Charlie  Court- 
land  with  these  men." 

44  Certainly  not,  my  dear  ;  they  could  have 
given  you  what  you  can't  do  without,  and  he  can- 
not." 

41 1  did  n't  think  vour  views  were  so  mercenary." 

41  Mercenary  !  Courtland  has  his  pay,  and  two 
hundred  a  year.  He  told  me  so.  He  has  expecta- 
tions from  his  own  father,  at  the  old  gentleman's 
death,  which  is  apparently  a  long  way  off,  and 
from  your  father  (he  hinted  as  much)  both  before 
and  after  death,  which  event,  I  hope,  is  equally 
distant  with  the  other." 

Edith  laughed  in  spite  of  herself. 

4'  Now  you  see  your  existence  must  dem-nd  upon 
somebody's  death,  at  least  what  you  nave  been 
accustomed  to  consider  existence ;  and  as  to  luxu- 
ries, well,  they  can't  l*i  provided  under  a  couple  of 
funerals.  You  '11  have  five  thousand  pounds  the 
day  you  marry,  and  all  I  have  in  the  world  the  day 
I  go  out  of  it,  whoever  you  many,  as  long  as  he 's  an 
honest  man  and  a  gentleman."  The  tears  did  find 
their  way  into  Edith's  eyes  again,  in  spite  of  herself. 
44  Charlie  Courtland  is  a  gentleman,  and  an  honest 
man ;  but  you  see  he  can't  marry  you,  my  dear, 
on  five  thousand  pounds,  though  he  certainly  shall, 
if  you  wish  it,  when  he  comes  with  another  ten  to 
add  to  it, —  and  then  I  think  it  ought  to  be  all 
settled  upon  vourself." 

So  spoke  Mr.  Maitland,  —  a  very  odd  sort  of 
person  to  look  at  and  to  talk  to,  but  quite  an  aver- 
age sort  of  father  after  all,  —  not  melodramatic, 
perhaps,  but  good  enough  for  genteel  comedy. 
What  be  said  lie  generally  said  in  broad  Scotch, 
which  must  be  imagined.  He  was  eminently  prac- 
tical, —  did  say  what  he  meant,  and  stuck  to  it. 

In  person  he  was  just  the  man  who  would  talk 
and  act  as  he  did.  lie  was  short  and  wiry,  with  a 
tbin  sharp-featured  face,  light  hair,  now  turning 
gray,  short  and  wiry,  too,  and  brushed  up,  so  as  to 
represent  the  characteristics  of  a  terrier  dog.  He 
was  strictly  neat  in  dress,  and  rigid  in  the  perform- 
ance and  exaction  of  duty.  He  was  fond  of  money 
for  the  sake  of  that  respectability  of  position  which 
it  gave,  but  he  cared  nothing  for  it  beyond  that 
point,  knowing  that  the  loftiest  trees  are  the  first 
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to  be  Btrack  by  lightning,  and  that  the  highest 
towers  fall  with  the  neaviest  crash.  lie  was  a  mer- 
chant of  the  city  of  London,  —  an  honest  one,  a 
reputable  man  on  'Change,  one  who  had  saved 
something,  and  whose  name  made  paper  valuable. 
He  had  no  passions,  —  that  was  one  secret  of  his 
success.  He  had  one  inveterate  abomination,  —  a 
racecourse. 

Heaven  knows  why  he  concentrated  all  his  aver- 
sions upon  this  national  institution.  Had  he  ever 
been  forestalled  with  a  Derby  favorite,  or  had  one 
which  broke  a  bloodvessel  immediately  before 
starting,  had  he  been  legged  by  a  Welsher,  or  paid 
a  trainer's  bill,  or  been  made  to  ride  in  a  racing 
saddle,  or  spent  an  evening  with  a  fashionable  light 
weight,  be  might  have  been  forgiven  for  bis  insane 
caprice.  But  none  of  these  things  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  him.  No,  it  was  one  of  those  obsolete 
fancies  which  do  crop  up  among  old-fashioned  peo- 
ple still.  He  had  heard  so  much  that  was  bad  of 
it,  such  demoralization  among  the  fittle,  such  loss 
of  dignity  among  the  great,  that  he  believed  the 
Devil  to  have  been  the  first  bookmaker,  and  Epsom 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  earliest  exploits. 

44  Now,  my  dear  Edith,  I  'm  sure  we  understand 
each  other,"  said  he,  kissing  her  affectionately;  u  if 
you  '11  order  the  carriage  at  five  o'clock,  I  '11  come 
home  early,  and  go  for  a  drive  with  you  into  the 
Row." 

What  I  said  about  Edith  Maitland,  as  regards 
her  personal  appearance,  is,  I  supj»ose,  enough. 
One  cannot  be  eternally  describing  pretty  women  ; 
pleasant  as  is  the  amusement,  and  various  as  are 
their  charms,  there  must  be  some  limitation.  1  al- 
ways have  a  heroine,  and  I  always  make  them  as 
good-looking  as  I  can.  Edith  Maitland  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  —  in  fact,  she  'a  the  prettiest  wo- 
man that  I  know.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  lov- 
ers of  propriety  in  literature,  or  to  the  admirers  of 
the  French  dramatists,  the  only  true  Unitarians,  to 
know  that  I  am  not  about  to  infringe  upon  classic 
rules  to  any  great  extent.  The  action  of  this  little 
story  is  comprised  in  a  week.  The  day  on  which 
the  above  conversation  took  place  between  Edith 
Maitland  and  her  father,  was  Monday,  the  twenti- 
eth of  May  last,  the  day  immediately  preceding  the 
Epsom  meeting  of  the  current  year.  London  was 
quite  full,  just  what  it  always  is  upon  such  occasions. 
Not  only  were  the  habitues  of  town  to  be  met  with 
everywhere,  but  lodging  were  taken,  empty  houses 
were  brushed  up,  chandeliers  were  uncovered,  and 
valuable  bits  of  ornamental  china  stowed  away, 
while  the  strangers  remained.  Long's  and  Lim- 
mer's,  and  all  hostelrics  of  good  repute  were  filled 
with  both  arms  of  the  service  on  leave,  and  legs  it 
discretion,  and  ever)'  sign  of  the  great  national  fete 
was  to  be  met  with  between  Charing  Cross  and  the 
corner  of  Albert  Gate,  at  one  time  or  another  of 
the  day. 

It  was  about  half  past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  four  or  five  respectable  types  of  the  young 
England  school  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Row, 
talking  on  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day.  For 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  wild  as  is  the  career  of 
Beales,  and  great  as  his  reputation,  not  only  he, 
but  even  the  chairman  of  the  Tailors'  Union,  sink 
into  nothing  on  the  eve  of  a  race  meeting.  Why 
does  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  submit 
to  the  postponement  of  some  great  question,  such 
as  the  language  of  the  lobby,  or  the  claims  of  a  rot- 
ten borough,  for  an  Olympic  revel  V  Because  be 
can't  help  himself.    He  has  taken  the  sense  of  the 


has  beaten 


"  Fiat 


house,  and  the 
Derhia,  mat  codum." 

"  Sad  business  this  about  the  Rake,  bore  for  his 
owner,"  says  Tom  Hatchett  of  the  heavies,  a  sort  of 
Bond  Street  soldier  whenever  he  con  Id  get  away. 

"  I  don't  suppose  h»  owner  cares  a  bit  about  it ; 
he  *8  made  himself  safe  on  Vauban,"  says  Captain 
Sn  allien,  an  authority  on  all  such  matters  with  his 
regiment,  which  is  just  now  at  Canterbury,  with 
the  exception  of  himself  and  a  rather  fast  cornet, 
who  has  get  his  first  leave  since  joining. 

44 1  don't  believe  he 's  broken  down  at  all,"  joins  in 
Speerwell,  a  lancer. 

44  Nobody  said  he  had,"  replied  SnafBes,  "only  a 
bloodvessel.    It  won't  interfere  with  his  running. 


' 's  had  a  telegram  ro  say  he  walked  round  his 

paddock  and  ate  a  quartern  of  oats  as  soon  as  be  got 
in,  and  then  rolled  in  his  box,  as  comfortably  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.    How  do,  Charlie  ?  " 

"Who  told  vou  that?"  says  another,  -  a  fresh 
arrival.    44 1  believe  they 've  sh*ot  him." 

44  You  go  and  lay  against  him  at  Tattersali's,  and 
vou  H  find  they  '11  "shoot  vou." 
44  Well,  where  did  you'hear  it  ?  " 
44 1  know  it 's  true ;  Boreas,  the  fellow  that  writes 
for  the  Thunderer,  told  me." 

44 Then  111  be  hanged  if  I  believe  a  word  of  it. 
I  don't  see  why  he  should  n't  win." 

"  Why  should  n't  Hermit  win  V  "  savs  Charlie 
Courtland,  who  hail  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
conference,  and  who  never  made  a  bet  in  his  life. 

44  Hermit  *s  as  good  as  dead ;  I  had  it  from  the 
best  authority." 

44 Who's   that?"  inquired  Charlie, 
sceptical  of  these  good  authorities. 

44  It  came  from  a  fellow  who 's  in  the  nw>UiC , 

great  friend  of  Captain  M  ." 

44  Are  you  sure  of  that  V  " 
44  Quite,"  sap  the  other,  who 
it  beyond  newspaper  rej>ort. 

44  if  I  was  1  'd  go  ami  back  him,"  says  Snaffle. 
44  You 'd  get  just  one  hundred  to  one  against  him. 
I 'm  sorry  for  Chaplin.    Capital  two-year  old." 

Charlie  Courtland  was  not  a  betting  man,  but  he 
couldn't  help  weighing  the  words  of  the  all-wise 
Snaffles,  and  the  extraordinary  odds  which  were 
being  laid  against  him.  44  Ten  thousand  to  one 
hundred,"  said  he  to  himself  several  times.  At 
that  moment  a  very  neat,  unpretending  carriage 
passed  into  the  Row  at  a  foot's  pace,  44  Charlie, 
there's  your  friend,  Miss  Maitland."  He  looked 
round,  and  just  caught  sight  of  that  young  lady  as 
the  carriage  became  lost  in  the  crowd. 

He  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket,  which  made  him 
supremely  melancholy,  —  melancholy  just  to  the 
verge  of  utter  despair;  for  it  told"  him  a  truth 
which  he  knew  would  be  religiously  kept  by  the 
lady.  It  was  a  very  good  letter,  notwithstanding. 
It  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  from  him  that,  if  all 
things  had  been  convenient,  he  would  have  been 
received  by  both  father  and  daughter  with  open 
arms.  Edith  made  no  great  parade  of  affec- 
tion ;  did  n't  talk  about  suicide,  or  hint  at  mutual 
charcoal,  or  go  in  for  a  broken  heart.  She  laid 
great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  ol>edienee  to  her 
father,  and  said  that,  until  the  conditions  he  had 
insisted  on  were  fulfilled,  she  had  no  hope  of  his 
yielding;  without  his  permission  she  would  not 
"marry.  She  said  a  word  or  two  on  patience  ami 
on  hope ;  she  did  not  sav  that  she  never  would 
marry  anybody  eke,  but  sfic  really  meant  it  at  the 
1  Charlie  Courtland  guessed  it. 
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at  all.    A  hun- 


As  lie  walked  »w»v  from  the  coterie  oi'  agreeable 
friends  he  had  been  talking  to  he  turned  over  her 
note  In  his  breast-pocket  and  its  contents  in  bis 
mind.  u  This  coned  ten  thousand  pounds,"  thought 
be.  u  How  in  the  world  am  I  ever  to  bave  ten 
thousand  pounds  until  the  governor  dies  '■  And  1 
don't  want  him  to  die ;  be  a  very  good  fellow,  a 
capital  governor  to  me  ;  besides,  he  'e  only  ntty-two, 
and  as  hard  a*  nails.  I  most  sell  out,  and  go  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  And  what  a  rage  the  governor 
will  be  in,  to  be  sure  !  Besides,  perhaps  I  my  n't 
make  it  answer.  I  never  was  a  great  hand  at 
tigurea.  To  be  tore,  there's  that  fellow  Durable 
began  life  when  I  did  without  a  shilling,  and  lives  in 
Hutiitud  Gate  with  a  wife  and  three  children,  and 
one  of  the  best  broughams  in  London.  Why  can't 
I  do  as  Durable '(  "  And  Charlie  bad  got  thus  far 
in  a  brown  study,  when  —  "  Hallo,  old  fellow !  where 
the  D — 1  are  yon  coining  to  ?  "  said  Peter  Mayfeir, 
a  guardsman,  gentleman,  rider,  heavy  better,  and 
rollicking  bachelor,  a  great  friend  of  Charlie  Court- 
land's,  and  always  ready  with  advice,  or  anything 
but  ready  money,  for  bis'  friend*.  Beady  money,  I 
mean ;  for  as  to  paper  there  was  not  a  more  liberal 
young  one  out  than  Peter.  "  One  would  think  you 
were  in  love,  or  bad  been  backing  the  Bake  at  three 
to  one." 

»  Bat  I  have  n't  I  wish  I  bad  backed  something 
likely  to  win." 

44  Ah !  I  did  n't  know  that  was  your  game, 
Charlie.  You 've  kept  it  very  quiet  Vauban  will 
win ;  but  if  you  're  only  going  for  a  pony  or  two, 
yoo  11  have  to  pay  precious  dear  for  it.  lou  won't 
get  more  than  six  to  four." 

"  Sha'n't  I  ?    Well,  that 's  no 
dred  and  fifty  to  a  hotwired." 

"No  use  at  all,"  says  the  other.  "That's  just 
what  1  say.  You  can't  make  money  without  some 
risk,  yoo  know.  And  what  the  deuce  can  a  fellow 
do  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  when  be 's  got  it  ?  " 

This  sort  of  reasoning  was  very  palatable  to  the 
perturbed  state  of  Charite  Courtland's  mind.  What 
wan  the  use  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  him  ? 

w  And  bow  do  you  go  down  to  Epsom,  Charlie  V  " 
mid  the  fashionable  Peter. 

44  Epsom  ?  I  sha  n't  go  to  Epsom."  And  Charlie 
gave  a  sulky  lurch. 

44  Not  go  to  Epsom  ?  O,  come,  I  say,  old  fel- 
low ! "  And,  after  a  prolonged  stare  of  great  as- 
tonishment, not  deficient  in  intelligence,  "  You  're 
in  love!" 

44  That 's  good.  I  suppose  yoo  think  every  fellow 
that  don't  go  to  Epsom  is  in  love  ?  " 

44 I'm  sure  they  are,"  answered  Peter,  readily 
enough ;  44  and  lots  that  do  go  too;  so  you 'd  better 
come.  1 11  tell  you  what  I  '11'  do.  1 11  drive  yon 
down  in  the  drag,  and  I'll  put  yoo  on  a  good  thing, 
when  we  get  there.  What  will  satisfy  you  ?  —  a 
hundred  to  one  V  Because  I  know  something  that 's 
not  quite  a  dead  'un  at  that  price." 

41 1  '11  tell  you  what  Peter :  if  I  could  pull  oil'  ten 
thousand  to  a  hundred,  1  should  be  the  happiest 
fellow  alive.  I  am  in  love,  old  fellow,  with  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  charming,  the  most  —  " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  so  I  conclude.  All  of  you  fel- 
lows are.  When  a  fellow  once  becomes  spooney, 
it 's  astonishing  bow  hazy  his  vision  is.  But  you 
come  with  me.  I 've  a  shocking  had  one  at  that 
price  myself  to  five  hundred ;  and  if  he  gets  worse 
perhaps  I  may  let  you  have  a  hundred  of  it  Only 
don't  tell  any  one." 

44 1  would  n't  have  it  known  that  I  laid  a  hundred 


pounds  about  anything,  for  half  the  world. 

father 'd  never  forgive  it" 

4*  Then  if  you  don't  know  it  you  can't  split  before 
Wednesday,  at  all  events.  1 11  tell  you  all  about  it 
then.  Good  by:  be  ready  by  10.10  sharp."  And 
Peter  Mayfair  and  Charlie  Conrtland  went  different 
ways. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  were  very  anxious  days  for 
gentlemen  who  ware  making  op  their  books  and 
speculating  on  further  chances  for  Wednesday. 
Two  thirds  of  London  scarcely  slept  at  all,  four  fifths 
•jot  but  a  verv  feverish  nap  toward  morning ;  and 
these  dreamed  of  Vauban,  Marksman,  Van  Am- 
burgh,  and  the  possible  Bake,  whose  bloodvessel 
seemed  to  be  mended  again.  But  there  are  a  select 
few  who  care  no  more  for  the  Derby  than  they  do 
for  the  Woking  Cemetery,  or  any  other  receptacle 
for  the  dead.  They  never  go  near  it ;  they  hate  the 
name  of  it;  then  consider  the  turf  a  national  dis- 
grace ;  they  bebeve  aU  the  three-year  olds  to  be 
four-vear  olds ;  the  Jockey  dub  to  be  a  Sooth  Sea 
Stock  Company,  and  the  owner  of  a  racehorse  to 
be  an  incarnation  of  the  enemy  of  mankind.  Old 
Maitiand  was  one  of  these  eccentric  gentlemen  who 
deduced  universal  conclusions  from  particular  prem- 
ises, though  I  suppose  be  hardly  called  his  singular 
ideas  by  so  philosophical  a  name. 

He  had  never  been  to  a  racecourse  since  he  was 
a  boy.  He  never  sent  anybody  from  his  house  to 
one,  be  never  was  asked,  by  any  of  bis  clerks  or 
servants,  permimion  to  indulge  in  such  a  monstrous 
temptation,  and  certainly,  bad  be  been  a  member  of 
Parliament,  would  bave  annually  opposed  the 
motion  for  the  annual  adjournment  The  Olympic 
games,  be  said,  was  a  religious  festival,  at  which 
there  was  no  *'  ten  to  one  bar  one  " :  and  the  analogy 
Ijetween  that  and  the  Derby  was  ridiculous,  H"  not 
something  worse.  The  first  part  of  bis  statement 
was  true  :  it  was  a  religious  festival.  The  second 
was  not,  for  there  was  an  equivalent  to  the  betting- 
ring  even  at  Athens  and  Corinth. 

But  we  may  as  well  return  to  our  hero  and  her- 
oine. The  former  was  exceedingly  miserable,  at 
least  he  thought  so.  Perhaps  it's  not  surprising 
that  be  should  bave  felt  so.  He  had  cherished  a 
badly  founded  hope  that  old  Maitiand  would  bave 
done  anything  for  his  daughter,  even  to  parting  with 
a  handsome  sum  of  ready  money.  His  argument  (if 
gentlemen  in  his  position  ever  condescend  to  argu- 
ment, but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  inconsistent 
with  love)  was  something  after  this  kind.  44  Old  Mait- 
iand must  love  such  a  daughter  almost  as  much  as  I 
do.  I 'd  give  her  anything  in  the  world  I  have,  if 
I  cotdd  get  the  chance ;  Ergo,  be  11  think  nothing 
of  just  enough  to  keep  us  going,  say  fifteen  or  even 
twentv  thousand ;  and  with  my  income,  and  the  use 
of  bis  carriage,  we  might  get  on  deuced  well.  Of 
course  I  should  sell,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in 
wine.  Capital  business  a  wine-merchant's,  —  quite 
a  different  thing  from  any  other."  Then  he,  by  an 
easy  and  natural  transition,  ran  over  in  his  mind  the 
gentlemanly,  well-received  wine-merchants  of  his 
acquaintance.  Mr.  W  (as  T  W  it  oc- 
curred to  him  mentally),  and  T         H— ,  be 

thought  he  could  rough  it  in  the  same  manner,  and 
even  drink  his  own  champagne  without  a  grimace 

under  like  circumstances,  —  and  C  and  D- — — , 

and  half  a  dozen  more  rose  up  at  once  to  view,  and 
presented  such  a  pleasant,  Mattering  picture,  so  much 
more  pleasant  and  flattering  than  the  pleasure  of 
mounting  guard,  or  even  presiding  at  the  mess-din- 
,  that  he  looked  upon  his  fate  as  sealed,  and  no 
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more  dreamt  of  a  refusal  than  his  intended  father- 
in-law  dreamt  of  the  Goodwood  Cup. 

And  really  there  was  a  great  deal  to  say  for  this 
favorable  view  of  matrimony.  To  be  useful  it  should 
be  early.  Waiting  destroys  half  the  charm.  What 's 
the  use  of  money,  excepting  to  purchase  happiness, 
or  of  a  daughter,  excepting  to  make  her  a  wife. 
What  such  happiness,  too,  as  a  cheerful,  rather 
good-looking  son-in-law,  —  cheap  at  almost  any 
money,  —  and  the  daughter  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  A  grandfather,  and  I  recommend  this 
view  of  the  case  to  stern  parents,  is  nothing  remark- 
able at  seventy ;  they  're  common  enough ;  but  a 
grandfather  at  fifty,  still  capable  of  wearing  well- 
made  boots,  and  riding  his  son-in-law's  best  horses  : 
or,  better  still,  keeping  such  as  he  will  condescend 
to  ride,  is  a  remarkable  person,  and  deserves  the 
franchise. 

Now  when  Charlie  began  to  review  his  case  after 
the  compulsory  rejection,  which,  as  I  have  before 
said,  was  put  in  the  most  favorable  manner,  though 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  he  saw  all 
this,  or  rather  its  worse  side :  its  negative,  its  up- 
side-down, if  I  may  so  call  it.  Poor  fellow !  he  re- 
membered so  well  the  way  in  which  be  had  pumped 
old  Maitland  about  a  third  party,  and  how  frankly 
the  old  man  bad  made  his  views  known  to  his  young 
friend  over  a  bottle  of  excellent  claret,  and  some 
Spanish  olives.  "  No  young  woman  in  my  daugh- 
ter's position,"  said  he,  "  ought  to  marry  a  man  with 
less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  available  capital,  and 
the  profession  or  business  of  a  gentleman."  Of 
course  Charlie  had  bowed  his  bead,  and  solemnly 
said  he  thought  so.  He  did  not  think  so  in  his  own 
case ;  nobody  ever  does.  He  argued  bke  a  lover 
then,  not  bke  a  philosopher.  "  You  see,"  and  here 
the  old  gentlemau  was  right  as  to  practice,  and 
wrong  as  to  theory,  "  when  a  man  can  afford  to 
give  his  daughter  a  decent  sum  of  money  on  her 
wedding-day,  and  means  to  leave  her  everything  at 
his  death,  he  expects  an  equivalent." 

"  More  fool  he,"  thought  Charlie,  after  the  rejec- 
tion ;  "  if  be 's  got  money  he  ought  to  expect  none, 
and  ace  versa,  ^y  old  governor  would  give  me  any- 
thing, but  then  he  has  nothing ;  in  fact  he 's  very 
like  me,  and  what  I 'd  do  for  Edith.  However,  it  *s 
no  use  maundering  about  it ;  all  I  want  to  know  is, 
how  I 'm  to  get  ten  thousand  pounds  out  of  an  al- 
lowance of  two  hundred  a  year,  besides  my  pay." 

It  was  a  difficulty,  most  men  will  admit.  Falling 
back  on  the  governor  was  about  as  useful  as  falling 
back  upon  a  heap  of  stones.  He  had  not  even  an  old 
aunt,  nor  a  godmother;  and  though  poison  reads 
very  well  under  the  careful  management  of  Miss 
Braddon,  there  was  n't  anybody  to  poison,  except- 
ing bis  intended  father-in-law.  The  wine  business 
had  been  the  result  of  two  cigars,  and  a  very  good 
mail-phaeton,  which  rattled  past  his  window  with  a 
pair  of  high-stepping  cobs ;  and  City  life  generally 
had  assumed  a  better  appearance  upon  the  arrival 
of  an  East  End  millionnaire  and  his  wife,  in  a  partic- 
ularly neat  barouche,  two  doors  off  his  own  bouse. 
Speculation  is  speculation,  whether  on  Epsom  Downs 
or  in  Capel  Court,  and  it  was  not  till  his  unlucky 
walk  in  the  How,  that  the  possibility  of  such  an  out- 
rage on  his  previous  respectability  as  a  lucky  wager 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 

Now  Charlie  was  not  a  gambler ;  nor  vicious  in 
any  way.  He  was  n't  in  debt  nor  gluttonous  nor  a 
wine-bibber  nor  avaricious;  but  he  sadly  wanted 
ten  thousand  pounds  at  this  moment ;  and  he  swore 
if  he  got  it  that  he 'd  make  a  good  use  of  it.  He 


never  had  had  more  than  a  five-pound  note  in  his 
life  at  a  time ;  and  five-pound  notes  were  no  use  to 
him  now  unless  he  put  twenty  of  them  together. 
If  be  wanted  to  preserve  his  good  resolutions  too, 
which,  in  a  nation  of  gamblers,  did  him  infinite 
credit,  he  was  most  unfortunate,  not  only  in  his  day, 
but  in  the  companions  he  met  with.  As  be  sauntered 
along  the  day  before  the  Derby,  and  the  one  after 
the  rejection  of  his  suit,  there  was  but  one  topic  of 
conversation  from  one  end  of  the  Row  to  the  other. 

"  Plaudit 's  a  dead  'un." 

"  He  '11  come  to  the  post,  for  a  hundred  even." 

44  Done  with  you,  Jenks,"  and  the  two  gentlemen 
booktid  it 

"  They  say  IWroughton  had  a  sore  back,  when 
Van  Amburgh  beat  bam  at  Bath." 

"  I  don't  care  what  Wroughton  had,  he  must  be 
better  than  Vauban  by  that  running." 

"  Well,  then,  1 11  tell  you  what  I '11  da   1 11  lay 
you  a  thousand  to  a  hundred  about  Van,  and  you 
shall  lay  me  five  to  two  about  the  Duke's  horse." 
Done  "  and  "done." 

Nobbier,  old  boy,  what 's  the  best  outsider  ?  " 
«  What  ?  to  lay  against,  or  to  back  ?  "  says  Nob- 
bier. 

44  0,  to  back,  of  course.  I  want  to  lay  out  a 
tenner.   I 've  only  one  bet." 

"  Why  there 's  Fita-Ivan,  or  the  Moor,  or  Roque- 
fort," says  Nobbier,  mentioning  two  or  three  more, 
with  the  prices. 

44  Why  not  Hermit,  Chaplin's  horse." 

44  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  roars  Nobbier,  "  he  *s  as  good  as 
boiled.  Here,  I  '11  lay  you  five  hundred  to  five." 
And  the  price  so  frightened  Charlie,  that  he  went 
farther  on. 

Beneath  the  wide-spreading  beech,  almost  oppo- 
site William  Street,  watching  the  equestrians  and 
pedestrians  in  the  Row,  not  much  thinned  (for 
Tuesday  at  Epsom,  after  all,  is  only  meant  for  the 
very  high  and  the  very  low),  sat  four  young  men  of 
what  we  call  in  our  intense  snobbism  the  upper  ten, 
like  the  decern  xesiertia,  short  for  ten  thousand,  and 
as  Charlie  Courtland  approached  the  chair,  the 
ominous  number  would  come  jnto  bis  head.  Two 
of  the  four  he  knew,  and  one  of  the  two  was  Peter 
May  fair. 

••  And  how  do  you  know  he  broke  a  bloodves- 
sel ?  "  said  one. 

41  His  owner  had  a  telegram,"  replies  a  second. 

44  How  do  you  know  V  "  says  a  third. 

44  Because  I  saw  it,"  rejoins  Number  Two,  "  and 
seeing  is  believing." 

44  How  do  you  know  the  owner  did  n't  send  it 
himself?  "  says  Peter,  upon  which  there  was  a  dead 
silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  one  of  the 
three,  who  manifestly  had  been  studying  the  penny- 
a-liners,  and  who,  consequently,  could  not  know 
much  about  it,  ventured  to  state  bis  conviction  that 
44  he  never  broke  a  bloodvessel  at  all,  but  was  do- 
ing bard  work  up  to  the  hut  moment,  and  was  at 
that  time  at  Epsom,  ready  to  start  and  win  if  he 
could,  only  it  was  well  known  he  could  n't  stay. 
Why  was  n't  he  at  forty  to  one  instead  of  nine,  if 
he  was  all  wrong  ?  " 

44  Now,  Courtland,  now  's  your  time ;  take  ten 
thousand  to  one,"  cries  Bookham. 

44  Don't  do  anything  of  the  sort,  Charlie,"  says 
Peter  Mayfair;  44 1 've  done  your  business  for  you  ; 
you  're  going  to  stand  a  long  shot.  I  told  you  I 'd 
something  good,  and  I 'm  going  to  give  you  a  slice." 

44  Is  it  very  good,  Peter  ?  If  so,  let  me  have  fifty 
of  it." 
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"  It 's  either  very  good  or  very  bad  indeed,  and  I 
don't  mean  to  part  with  any  more  until  to-morrow. 
There,  Charlie,  there  *«  your  hundred  gone,"  saying 
which  he  handed  him  over  a  slip  out  of  his  betting- 
book,  on  which  was  written  ten  thousand  to  one 
hundred  against  Hermit  44  Now  yon  may  go  and 
have  a  quiet  night,  and  mind  you  bring  lots  of  coats 
to-morrow,  for  if  it 's  like  this  on  the  Downs  you  11 
want  something  stronger  than  champagne  and  plov- 
ers' eggs  to  keep  you  warm." 

Edith  Maitland,  while  her  lover  was  driven  to 
desperate  courses  by  her  father's  determination,  be- 
haved with  as  much  discretion  as  is  seemly  in  a  lady 
so  situated.  She  "neither  tore  her  hair  nor  her  pet- 
ticoats while  she  was  left  at  home,  but  she  did  think 
very  seriously  of  her  affairs,  for  she  knew  her  father 
to  be  one  of  those  men  who  are  always  said  to  be 
as  good  as  their  word.  Now  that 's  a  very  disa- 
greeable character;  and  Edith  determined  upon 
being  as  good  as  her  inclination.  For  the  present 
it  amounted  to  some  delicacy  of  appetite,  a  rather 
stubborn  determination  not  to  originate  remarks  at 
table,  an  indifference  to  new  bonnets,  and  a  disin- 
clination for  an  opera-box  on  Thursday  night  She 
intended,  however,  to  come  round  as  it  suited  her, 
to  encourage  Charlie  as  a  casual  visitor,  to  refuse 
any  good  offers  that  might  fall  in  her  way,  and  to 
take  the  thing  up  with  a  rather  high  hand  when 
the  first  blush  of  their  little  difference  was  over. 

She  had  no  doubt,  mentally,  that  the  thing  would 
come  right  She  knew  nothing  about  Charlie's  re- 
sources, Dut  she  thought  he  looked  quite  a  ten  thou- 
sand-pound man,  and  was  sure  he  'u  get  the  money 
somehow  or  other,  —  not  this  year,  perhaps,  but 
next,  or,  at  most  the  one  after  that  What  was 
the  use  of  a  crack  regiment  and  a  large  acquaint- 
ance, if  it  was  not  to  end  happily  at  last  ?  All  ro- 
mances did  end  happily ;  and  was  real  life  worse 
than  fiction  ?  Impossible  !  and  she  went  to  bed  on 
Tuesday,  and  fell  asleep,  thinking  of  Charlie. 

The  insane  old  Scotchman  who  had  created  all 
this  hubbub,  because  he  would  not  let  the  girl  marry 
a  sort  of  better-class  casual,  —  not  an  absolute  pau- 
per, but,  as  he  thought,  very  near  it  —  went  away 
from  bis  home  on  Wednesday  morning  with  a  very 
bad  cup  of  tea,  and  a  general  feeling  that  he  was 
all  in  the  wrong  for  the  present.  Edith  had  only 
eaten  one  piece  of  dry  toast  without  butter  (while 
he  was  at  home),  and  had  declined  talking  at  break- 
fast though  he  began  on  Scotch  Reform  and  the 
Compound  Householder-  These  interesting  sub- 
jects having  been  indulged  in  without  contradiction 
or  assent,  he  got  tired  of  talking,  and  walked  off  to 
the  City. 

Of  course,  be  knew  nothing  about  the  Derby,  — 
the  only  man  in  London  who  did  not  He  was  a 
little  surprised  to  see  so  many  empty  barouches 
posting  about  the  squares  and  streets,  and  to  find 
the  Hansom  cabs  and  the  harness  quite  clean,  all 
going  one  way,  and  resolutely  declining  to  accept 
of  him  as  a  fare.  At  last  he  took  a  four-wheeler, 
and  found  himself  at  his  office,  —  a  snug,  quiet  com- 
fortable, turkey-carpet '  looking  place,  with  several 
newspapers  airing  at  a  good  fire,  and  setting  at 
defiance  the  sleet  and  snow  which  was  ful ling  out- 
side. 

Presently  his  clerk  came  in  and  stirred  up  the  fire 
to  concert  pitch.   "  Mr.  Stephenson  come  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  not  yet,"  said  Jobson  ;  44  there  are  two 
notes  on  your  table,  sir,"  and  Jobson  laughed,  for  he 
had  heard  of  Derbies,  though  he  never  spent  his 
holidays  in  such  pursuits.    "  One  of  'em  looks  like 


Mr.  Stephenson's  writing,  sir,  and  the  other  was  left 
by  Mr.  Fulthorpe's  servant  half  an  hour  ago." 

'*  Dear  me  !  What  an  extraordinary  thing !  Mr. 
Stephenson  was  so  bad  with  toothache  last  night  that 
be  fears  he  must  absent  himself  to-day,  and  here 's 
Mr.  Fulthorpe  obliged  to  go  into  the  country  to  see 
a  relative  who  is  not  expected  to  live,  but  will  be 
sure  to  be  back  again  to-night"  The  gentleman 
with  the  toothache  was  consoling  the  one  with  the 
dying  relative ;  and  as  they  were  travelling  towards 
Epsom  in  a  Hansom  cab,  it  may  be  supposed  that,  if 
still  alive,  it  was  thereabouts  that  she  lived. 

Everybody  that  reads  Temple  Bar  knows  all 
about  the  Derby ;  the  sleet,  the  snow,  the  wind,  and 
the  silence  of  astonishment  which  greeted  Hermit 
as  the  winner.  The  prophets  prophesied  falsely ; 
and  after  all  was  over,  the  nonsense  that  was  writ- 
ten about  condition,  appearance,  shape,  pace,  would 
it  not  fill  several  volumes  ?  All  we  have  to  do  is 
with  Charlie's  ecstasies,  when  we  saw  Vauban  give 
way,  and  Marksman  collared  by  a  lad  in  rose-colored 
jacket  whose  legs  hang  as  they  should  hang  down 
a  saddle,  who  rode  his  horse  brilliantly,  and  who 
.'-imply  outpaced  Marksman  in  the  last  four  strides. 
There  he  sat  stupefied  at  first  then  an  unobserved 
spectator  in  the  next  box,  standing  near  him  as  the 
numbers  went  up,  said  44  Hermit  after  all."  Then, 
when  he  recollected  all  the  mighty  things  that  Mr. 
Chaplin  and  Captain  Machell  and  Daley,  between 
them,  had  effected  for  him,  his  throat  filled  nearly 
to  bursting,  and  his  eyes  with  tears.  Then  he  won- 
dered what  he  ought  to  do,  and  rushed  down  to  the 
front  to  discharge  his  overburdened  feelings  into  the 
ear  of  somebody  on  the  drag.  Having  crossed  the 
course,  with  a  curious  sensation,  akin  to  the  begin- 
ing  of  typhus  fever,  a  burning  thirst,  a  sort  of  ver- 
tigo, and  bloodshot  eyes,  he  came  in  due  time  to  the 
drag ;  and  the  first  sight  did  more  towards  restoring 
him  to  himself  than  anything  else.  There  was 
Peter,  eating  with  much  deliberation  from  a  large 
plateful  of  pigeon-pie,  and  throwing  the  bones,  with 
an  exquisite  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  into  the  woolly 
wig  of  an  Ethiopian  aerenader.  Without  incon- 
veniencing himself,  when  he  caught  sight  of  Charlie, 
all  he  said  was,  44  Come  up  here,  Charlie,  we've 
done  well  to-day.  Five  and  twenty  thou.,  and  ten 
to  you,  that's  five  and  thirty ;  let 's  hope  we  may 
be  paid.  Now  come  up  and  drink."  And  it 's  a 
ennous  fact  in  physiology,  that  the  possibility  of  not 
getting  the  money  restored  Charlie  Courtland  to  his 
senses,  and  a  tone  to  bis  stomach. 

Peter  drove  a  very  jovial  coachful  home  again  ; 
and  that  he  had  not  exceeded  may  be  surmised  by 
the  fact  that  he  only  turned  over,  and  that  very 
gently,  one  donkey-cart  by  the  way.  I  think  if  I 
suddenly  found  myself  on  a  drag,  with  the  prospect 
of  finding  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  I  should  upset  all  the  costermongers' 
carts  on  the  road. 

The  week  passed  as  such  weeks  do  pass:  the 
headaches  of  Thursday  were  cleared  up  in  time  for 
the  Oaks  of  Friday,  and  as  Saturday  came  op- 

Kortunely  between  that  and  Sunday,  the  following 
londay  found  everybody  all  right  again.  Every- 
body, that  is,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  set- 
tling ;  of  that  all  I  can  say  is,  that  certain  scribblers 
imagine  that  they  pay  a  great  compliment  to  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  when  they  notify  the  fact 
that  a  nobleman,  having  lost  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  pays  it  This  is  one  of  those  left-handed 
compliments,  which  is  scarcely  comprehensible  to 
anybody  but  Lord  Dundreary.    That  noble  lord, 
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and  other  noble  lords  and  gentlemen,  paid  their 
debts  of  honor,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  on  Monday  afternoon 
Peter  Maytair  was  once  more  (for  he  had  had  his 
up  and  downs)  a  capitalist,  and  Charlie  Courtland 
was  a  ten  thousand  pounds  man. 

I  dare  say  many  men  think  nothing  of  carrying 
ten  thousand  pounds  about  in  their  pocket*,  but  that 
has  never  occurred  to  me,  nor  had  it  to  Charlie ; 
and  with  all  these  masses  of  silver  paper,  these  per- 
ishable flimsies,  which  fell  as  if  they  mean  flying 
away,  he  was  rather  uncomfortable.  I  suppose  that 
delicate  texture,  characteristic  of  bank  notes,  is 
metaphorical  of  easy  decay.  Such  a  thing  never 
could  Lave  been  meant  to  keep ;  and  then*  value 
may  be  estimated  by  the  length  of  time  such  thing? 
have  existence.  When  Charlie  Courtland  got  his 
be  paid  the  greatest  respect  to  the  first  few  hun- 
dreds, and  then  began  cramming  the  rest  into  bis 
breeches  pockets,  as  others  had  done  before  him. 

The  first  place  he  went  to.  from  Tattersall's,  was 
to  Mr.  Maitland's  house,  in  Chester  Street,  not  far 
to  go.  His  heart  was  as  full  as  his  pockets,  and  he 
had  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  away  from  the 
street  till  he  could  satisfy  all  demands. 

It  was  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  be 
reached  the  house  the  carriage  was  at  the  door. 

"  Is  Mr.  Mai  t land  at  home  ?  " 

"  Miss  Maitland  is,  sir ;  but  I  don't  know  whether 
master  is  come  in  or  not." 

"  I 'd  rather  see  Mr.  Maitland,  if  possible,"  which 
seemed  odd  to  Jeames,  but  no  ways  unreasonable 
considering  the  knowledge  of  aflairs  which  had 
reached  the  servants'  hall. 

Mr.  Maitland  was  at  home,  and,  though  glad 
enough  to  see  Charlie,  could  not  help  expressing  his 
surprise ;  the  conversation  opened  upon  the  weather, 
then  it  got  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  then  to  the 
weather  again ;  at  last  Mr.  Maitland  mentioned  the 
engagement  with  his  daughter. 

"  Ah !  just  so,  Mr.  Maitland.  You  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  my  wishes.  I  fear  1  was 
presumptuous ;  but  —  " 

"  Not  at  all,  Charlie ;  but  you  know  my  senti- 
ments on  tbe  subject  There  is  nobody  I  esteem 
more.  It  would  have  been  my  greatest  pleasure  to 
have  welcomed  you  as  my  son-in-law ;  and,  let  me 
say  so  at  once,  will  be  so  still,  whenever  you  can 
present  yourself  in  circumstances  which  would 
justify  —  " 

"  Yck,  Mr.  Maitland,  I  know,  —  that  is,  I  believe 
I  was  foolish  to  have  said  or  thought  so  little  of  the 
most  important  of  all  objects ;  but  fortune,  —  that 
is  a  tbrtunato,  —  a  speculation,  I  may  call  it,  —  has 
placed  ten  thousand  pounds  at  my  disposal,  indepen- 
dently of  my  commission,  and  1  am  come  to  lay  it  at 
Miss  Maitland's  feet 

During  this  speech  the  old  gentleman's  goose- 
berry eyes  had  expressed  as  much  as  they  could 
express  of  anything, —  we  may  call  it  astonishment. 
And  when  he  recovered  his  breath  sufficiently  to 
apeak,  he  said,  or  rather  gasped,  "  And  the  security 
is  good,  my  dear  Charles,  —  for  let  me  tell  you,  in 
the  mercantile  world  there  are  scoundrels  as  ^reat 
to  be  met  with  as  on  the  turf  itself.  The  security, 
my  dear  boy,  what  is  this  speculation  of  yours  ?  " 

Charlie  was  not  a  man  of  business,  exactly,  but 
he  seems  to  have  understood  human  nature ;  for  be 
immediately  spread  upon  the  table,  before  the  as- 
tonished gaze  of  old  Maitland,  the  proceeds  of  Her- 
mit's year.  They  did  n't  stay  to  count  them  ;  but 
in  a  few  seconds,  having  assured  the  old  gentleman 


that  that  was  the  amount  of  the  notes  on  the  table, 
he  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room  to  make  his 
own  explanation  of  his  sudden  reappearance ;  and 
it  was  not  till  four  days  afterwards  that  the  old 
gentleman  recollected  that  he  had  not  yet  as- 
certained the  nature  of  so  effective  a  speculation. 

"  Mercantile,  Charlie,  bat  of  what  particular 
kind  ?  " 

"  Well,  horseflesh,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

"  Horseflesh  !  was  it  really  1  Now  I  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  that  very  thing ;  though 
we  've  bad  a  French  Company  over  here  for  weeks 
before  the  Exhibition,  arranging  for  the  business. 
And  1  've  since  beard  that  the  consumption  in  vari- 
ous forms  is  prodigious." 

**  Prodigious  ! "  repeated  Charlie,  mightily  tickled 
at  the  blunder,  but  preserving  his  gravity.  4«  Yes, 
and  do  you  know,  there's  a  friend  of  mine  in  Paris, 
rather  agwa,  who  says,  that 's  tbe  only  city  in  the 
world  where  they  put  the  carte  before  the  horse." 

They  're  going  to  be  married  on  the  twenty-first 
of  June;  but  Charlie  declines  taking  any  more 
shares  in  the  Horseflesh  Company.  He  does  n't  ex- 
pect such  a  pull  out  of  a  dead  one  again  in  his  life. 

PONSARD. 

Ponsard,  the  celebrated  dramatic  poet  died  on 
Sunday  evening  at  Passy,  after  a  long  and  most 
painful  illness.  He  was  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age,  having  been  born  at  Vienne,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Isere,  in  1814.  He  was  originally  destined 
for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  went  through  the 
preliminary  studies  in  Paris.  His  first  essay  in  dra- 
matic literature  before  being  called  to  the  bar  was 
a  translation  into  French  verse  of  Lord  Byron's 
Manfred,  which  tbe  noble  author  himself  spoke 
of  as  "very  wild,  metaphysical,  and  inexplicable"; 
and  under  tbe  pen  of  the  French  translator  it  be- 
came still  more  so.  As  he  could  get  no  bookseller 
to  risk  the  publication,  be  printed  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense in  1837.  Few  read  it;  fewer  still  purchased 
it ;  and  it  was  soon  forgotten.  Ponsard  returned  to 
his  native  town,  where  his  father  was  established  as 
an  aooue,  to  work  at  his  profession,  but  the  love  of 
{Metry  still  haunted  him.  Notwithstanding  the  fail- 
ure of  his  first  attempt,  he  was  roused  by  the  classic 
reaction  created  by  the  wonderful  success  of  Rachel, 
and  he  set  to  work  again  and  produced  during  his 
retirement  at  Yienne  the  tragedy  of  Lucrece.  He 
intrusted  tbe  manuscript  to  one  of  his  townsmen, 
Charles  Reynaud,  who  was  coming  up  to  Paris  to 
try  his  fortune.  Reynaud  took  it  to  Rachel ;  but 
the  great  tragedian  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look 
at  it  Subsequently  the  piece  was  offered  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Odeon  Theatre,  who  refused  it. 
The  manager,  however,  perused  it ;  saw  that  there 
was  something  good  in  it,  put  it  in  rehearsal,  and 
had  it  announced  as  the  "counterpart  of  Victor 
Hugo's  Bur  graves,"  which  had  just  failed  at  the 
Theatre  Francais.  Lucrice  was  first  played  in 
April,  1843,  and  with  complete  success.  The  sub- 
ject was  simple;  the  style  concise  and  firm,  the 
characters  brought  out  in  relief,  and  the  versifica- 
tion, which  was  modelled  on  that  of  Corneille,  at- 
tracted the  lovers  of  the  classic  drama  as  opposed 
to  the  romantic,  and  there  appeared  a  disposition 
to  revert  to  the  manner  of  the  great  wasters  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Not  only  was  Lucri  ce  applauded  by  tbe  audience 
of  the  great  national  theatre,  but  it  had  also  the 
honor  of  being  awarded  the  highest  prize  which  tbe 
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French  Academy  could  bestow.  On  his  return  to 
Vienne,  Ponsard  was  received  with  the  greatest 
honors  by  his  townsmen.  His  second  piece,  of  which 
the  subject  was  more  modern,  was  called  Agnes  de 
Merame.  and  purported  to  illustrate  the  society  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  brought  out  at  the  Odcon  ; 
but  it  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  which  the 
former  success  of  the  writer  gave  rise  to-  It  was  in 
fact  a  failure  as  an  acting  play,  and  I  believe  it  ha* 
not  since  been  represented  on  the  Paris  stage.  In 
1850  he  produced  another  drama,  the  subject  of 
which  was  taken  from  the  great  Revolution.  M. 
Ferdinand  Bar-rot  was  then  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  out  of  his  friendship  for  the  poet  he  invited  a 
large  party  to  his  salons  to  hear  Charlotte  Corday 
read  by  the  author.  There  were  some  passages  in 
it  of  considerable  beauty,  and  it  was  well  received 
by  an  audience  most  of  whom  were  already  favor- 
ably disposed  ;  but  Ponsard  was  not  a  good  reader, 
and  I  remember  that  the  prognostics  were  not  en- 
couraging. The  subject  was  suggested  by  the  Gi- 
rondins  of  Lamartine.  The  style  was  noble  and 
manly,  and  the  characters  of  Robespierre,  Marat, 
and  the  heroine  herself  were  well  defined.  I  had 
also  the  advantage  of  witnessing  its  first  representa- 
tion at  the  Theatre  Francais,  and  though  it  was 
produced  several  nights,  yet  the  success,  on  the 
whole,  was  not  even  equal  to  that  of  its  first  reading. 
This  was  attributed  to  various  causes,  and  in  partic- 
ular to  two,  —  namely,  the  want  of  dramatic  move- 
ment, and  the  reaction  that  had  already  set  in 
strongly  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution. 
Soon  after  he  wrote  a  piece  in  one  act,  Horace  et 
Lydie,  which  was  a  choice  imitation  of  the  author's 
favorite  poet.  In  1852  he  published  his  poem 
Homere,  and  produced  u  classic  tragedv,  Iflyste, 
with  choruses,  prologue,  and  epilogue.  They  were 
compositions  of  much  merit,  but,  like  the  tragedies 
of  his  first  model,  Byron,  had  not  sufficient  interest 
for  the  stage,  though  aided  by  the  music  of  Gounod. 

Soon  after  the  coup  d'etat  Ponsard  was  appointed 
to  the  offiee  of  Librarian  to  the  Senate.  J  his  nom- 
ination of  one  who  was  believed  to  be  a  Republican 
gave  rise  to  satirical  allusions  in  some  of  the  jour- 
nab,  and  particularly  in  the  Charivari.  He  re- 
signed his  post,  and  challenged  M.  Taxile  Delord  to 
combat  Some  months  later  he  produced  a  comedy 
in  five  acts,  and  in  verse,  entitled  L'llonneitr  et  f  Ar- 
arat, meant  as  a  satire  on  those  who  preferred  dig- 
nities and  wealth  ill  acquired  to  honorable  poverty. 
It  was  received  by  theThcatrc  Francais,  but  with 
the  discouraging  condition  of  being  corrected,  which, 
in  the  style  of  the  theatre,  meant  a  polite  refusal. 
The  author  then  offered  it  to  the  Odcon,  where  it 
was  accepted,  and  repeatedly  performed  with  bril- 
liant success.  In  1855  Ponsard  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy.  In  his  discourse  de- 
livered on  his  reception  he  introduced  the  names  of 
two  great  poets  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo,  whom 
he  designated  as  "  victims  of  public  ingratitude  and 
of  revolutions."  His  next  performance  was  a  come- 
dy in  five  acts  and  in  verse  called  La  Bourne,  pro- 
duced in  1856,  and  which,  though  it  bad  not  the 
same  vogue  as  L'Honneur  et  r Argent,  was,  from  the 
truth  of  certain  descriptions,  very  favorably  received. 
In  1860  he  wrote  what  he  called  a  "  dramatic  tri- 
logy," Ce  qui  plait  aux  Femmes,  in  which  the  most 
fantastic  and  fairy-like  scenes  were  blended  with  a 
lively  description  of  social  misery  and  the  corrupted 
men  who  profit  by  it.  It  was  performed  three  or 
four  times  at  the  Vaudeville,  but  the  authorities  had 
it  suspended.    It  was  withdrawn  and  corrected  by 


the  author,  and  again  represented ;  but  it  was  so 
severely  handed  by  the  critics,  and  so  coldly  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  that  it  was  definitively  with- 
drawn, nis  last  performance  was  the  drama  pro- 
duced a  few  months  ago  at  the  Theatre  Francais, 
intended  to  portray  "the  starry  Galileo  and  his 
woes."  This,  I  should  have  observed,  was  preceded 
bv  I*e  Lion  Amoureux,  an  episode  from  the  French 
Revolution.  In  one  scene  General  Bonaparte,  then 
out  of  employment  and  living  in  poverty  in  Paris, 
was  introduced  for  a  few  moments  in  Madame  Tal- 
lien's  salon*  when  Barras  ruled  supreme. 

A  critic  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  him  observes, — 
"  M.  Ponsard  is  no  more  the  bead  of  a  school 
than  he  is  the  successor  of  Corneille  and  Racine. 
He  is  simply  a  conscientious  and  independent  poet, 
who  has  faith  in  his  art  and  in  himself,  and  whose 
talent  draws  its  force  from  the  nobleness  of  his 
character.  One  would  desire  in  his  dramatic  com- 
positions more  of  life  and  movement,  and  in  his 
style  more  of  sustained  vigor ;  but  he  has,  never- 
theless, taken  a  place  among  the  masters  of  the  past 
and  the  masters  of  present  times  bv  his  combination 
of  taste  with  the  sentiment  of  modern  life." 


FLINT  JACK. 

Ov  the  6th  of  January,  1862,  a  considerable 
gathering  of  geologists  and  their  friends  took  place 
at  the  rooms  in  Cavendish  Square,  in  which,  at  that 
time,  the  meetings  of  the  Geologists'  Association 
were  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Ten- 
nant.  Two  popular  subjects  were  announced  for 
the  evening's  consideration ;  the  one  being  "  On 
Lime  and  Limestones,"  by  the  President;  the  other, 
"  On  the  ancient  Flint  Implements  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  Modern  Fabrication  of  Similar  Specimens," 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wiltshire,  the  Vice-President. 

These  announcements  attracted  a  full  attendance 
of  members,  and  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 
The  ladies  rapidly  filled  the  upper  jwrtion  of  the 
lecture-room  nearest  the  platform ;  but  courteously 
left  the  foremost  row  of  seats  to  be  occupied  by  the 
friends  of  the  President  and  the  Committee.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  it  was  to  be  a  crowded 
meeting,  and  as  the  back  seats  gradually  filled, 
many  a  wistful  glance  was  cast  at  these  reserved 
seats;  yet,  by  common  consent,  they  were  left  va- 
cant Presently,  however,  an  individual  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd  whose  strange  appearance 
drew  all  eyes  towards  him,  and  whose  effrontery  in 
advancing  to  the  foremost  seats,  and  coolly  sitting 
down  in  one  of  them,  wa9  greeted  by  a  suppressed 
titter  on  the  part  of  the  ladies.  He  was  a  weather- 
beaten  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  he 
came  in  dirty  tattered  clothes  and  heavy  navvy's 
boots  to  take  precedence  of  the  whole  assemblage : 
it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  time  spent  in 
waiting  for  the  President's  appearance  should  be 
occupied  in  taking  an  inventory  of  his  curious  cos- 
tume and  effects. 

He  wore  a  dark  eloth  coat,  hanging  in  not  unpic- 
turesquc  rags  about  the  elbows;  it  was  buttoned 
over  a  cotton  shirt  which  might  once  have  been 
white,  but  which  had  degenerated  to  a  yellow  brown. 
About  bis  neck  was  a  fragment  of  a  blu<*  cotton 
handkerchief;  his  skin  was  of  a  gypsy  brown,  his 
hair  hung  in  lank  black  locks  about  a  forehead  and 
face  that  were  not  altogether  unprepossessing,  ex- 
cept for  the  furtive  and  cunning  glances  which  he 
occasionally  cast  around  him  from  eyes  that  did  not 
correspond  with  each  other  in  size  and  expression. 
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His  corduroys,  which  were  in  a  sorry  condition,  had 
been  turned  up:  and  their  owner  had  evidently 
travelled  through  heavy  clay,  the  dried  remains  of 
which  bedaubed  his  boots.  Altogether  he  was  a 
puzzling  object  to  the  ladies ;  he  had  not  the  robust 
health  or  the  cleanliness  of  a  railway  navvy  ;  he 
differed  from  all  known  species  of  the  London  work- 
ing man ;  he  could  scarcely  be  an  ordinary  beggar 
"  on  the  tramp,"  for  by  what  means  could  such  an 
individual  have  gained  admittance  to  a  lecture-room 
in  Cavendish  Square  ?  Yet  this  last  character  was 
the  one  beet  represented  by  the  general  appearance  of 
the  man,  who  carried  an  old  greasy  bat  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  small  bundle  tied  up  in  a  dingy 
red  cotton  handkerchief.  The  most  amusing  part 
was  the  comfortable  assurance  with  which  he  took 
his  seat,  unchallenged  by  any  of  (he  officials,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  made  himself  at  home  by  de- 
positing on  the  floor,  on  one  side  his  hat,  on  the 
other  side  his  little  red  bundle,  and  then  set  to  work, 
to  study  the  diagrams  and  specimens  which  were 
displayed  on  the  platform. 

At  length  the  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Committee  entered  the  room,  and  the  business  of 
the  evening  commenced.  Many  glances  were  cast 
at  the  stranger  by  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
but  no  one  seemed  astonished  or  annoyed  at  his 
presence :  and,  in  fact,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
nrominent  position  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself, 
lie  listened  attentively  to  the  President's  lecture, 
and  to  the  discussion  which  followed ;  but  his  coun- 
tenance betrayed  a  keener  interest  when  the  second 
paper  of  the  evening,  that  on  Yorkshire  Flint  Im- 
plements, was  read.  And  here  the  mystery  of  the 
stranger  was  suddenly  revealed,  for  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  on  the  clever  fabrications  of  modern 
times  by  which  these  ancient  dint  implements  were 
successfully  copied,  the  Vice-President  stated,  that, 
through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Tennant,  a  person 
was  in  attendance  who,  with  the  aid  of  only  a  small 
piece  of  iron  rod,  bent  at  the  end,  would,  with  re- 
markable dexterity,  produce  almost  any  form  of 
flint  weapon  desired.  He  then  desired  the  stranger 
to  mount  the  platform,  and  the  man,  taking  up  his 
hat  and  bundle,  seated  himself  in  a  conspicuous  po- 
sition on  the  platform,  and  prepared  to  exhibit  his 
skill.  He  undid  the  knots  of  his  red  handkerchief, 
which  proved  to  be  full  of  fragments  of  flint.  He 
turned  them  over,  and  selected  a  small  piece,  which 
he  held,  sometimes  on  his  knee,  sometimes  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  gave  it  a  few  careless  blows 
with  what  looked  like  a  crooked  nail.    In  a  few 


minutes  he  had  produced  a  small  s 


irrow-lie 


ad,  which 


he  handed  to  a  gentleman  near,  and  went  on  fabri 
eating  another  with  a  facility  and  rapidity  which 
proved  long  practice.  Soon  a  crowd  had  collected 
round  the  forger,  while  his  fragments  of  flint  were 
fast  converted  into  different  varieties  of  arrow- 
heads, and  exchanged  for  sixpences  among  the 
audience. 

This  was  the  first  appearance  before  the  public, 
in  London,  of  the  celebrated  "  Flint  Jack,"  whoso 
life  and  adventures  have  since  been  traced  with 
some  minuteness  and  have  recently  received  their 
finishing  touches  from  his  own  confessions  and  from 
bis  committal  to  Bedford  Jail. 

According  to  his  own  account,  the  individual 
known,  among  other  names,  as  Flint  Jack,  was  born 
in  the  year  1815,  at  Sleights,  near  Whitby,  in  York- 
shire. His  real  name  is  Edward  Simpson ;  his  fa- 
ther was  a  sailor ;  and  the  boy  appears  to  have  led 
a  respectable  life,  earning  his  living,  from  the  age  of 


I  fourteen,  as  servant  or  assistant  to  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  geological  pursuits.  Against  this,  we  must 
mention  that  some  of  those  who  know  him  best  deny 
that  his  dialect  is  that  of  a  Yorkshireman,  and  point 
to  one  of  the  names  by  which  he  was  known  twenty 
years  ago  (•'  Cockney  Bill,")  as  suggesting  a  more 
Likely  origin.    However  this  may  be,  Simpson  has 

gained  credit,  and  has  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
is  own  knowledge  of  geology,  by  stating  that  for 
five  years  he  was  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Young,  the 
historian  of  Whitby,  and  was  a  constant  attendant 
on  all  his  fossil-hunting  expeditions.  Subsequently 
(as  he  affirms)  he  entered  on  a  similar  engagement 
with  Dr.  Ripley,  also  of  Whitby,  with  whom  be  re- 
mained six  years.  On  the  death  of  his  master,  in 
1840,  he  seems  to  have  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account,  wandering  about  the  neighborhood  of 
Whitby,  gathering  and  selling  fossils.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  at  this  time  that  he  became  well  known  on 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  acquired  the  name  of  Fos- 
sil Willy.  He  was  then  engaged  in  honest  traffic. 
The  young  man  is  described  as  more  than  ordinarily 
intelligent;  and  he  appears  both  then  and  after- 
wards to  have  had  a  great  delight  in  beautiful  scen- 
ery, and  in  the  rambling  life  which  continually 
brought  him  into  fresh  localities. 

In  1841,  Fossil  Willy  was  carrying  on  a  successful 
trade'  with  two  gentlemen  in  Scarborough,  who 
were  collectors  of  fossils.  He  included  Filey  and 
Bridlington  in  his  walks,  and  became  "  very  handy  " 
in  cleaning  fossils.  All  his  rambles  were  performed 
on  foot ;  and  he  seems  at  this  period  to  have  led  a 
pleasant  life,  and  to  have  been  tolerably  well  off. 
We  have  no  clear  account  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  began  to  act  dishonestly.  It  was  at 
Whitby,  in  1843.  according  to  his  own  account,  that 
he  saw  a  British  barbed  arrow-head  for  the  first 
time,  and  tea*  axl  ed  if  he  could  imitate  it.  If  this 
really  was  the  suggestion  of  some  other  mind  than 
his  own,  the  tempter  has  much  to  answer  for.  The 
flint  arrow-head  which  he  copied  led  to  his  downfall ; 
it  was"  the  commencement  of  a  long  series  of  for- 
geries, and  the  extinction  of  Jack's  honest  trade. 
To  search  for  the  real  objects  was  a  work  of  time 
and  labor ;  to  manufacture  spurious  ones  became  so 
easy  and  so  profitable  that  the  temptation  was  too 
great  for  the  individual  henceforth  appropriately 
named  Flint  Jack.  His  earlier  efforts,  however,  in 
this  new  traffic,  were  comparatively  clumsy.  He 
could  not  settle  on  the  best  form  of  tool,  and  at  last 
he  discovered  it  by  mere  accident.  Taking  up,  one 
day,  the  hasp  of  a  gate  which  was  loose,  he  struck 
a  blow  with  it  on  a  flint,  and  a  fine  flake  fell  oil'  of 
a  size  and  form  which,  by  a  little  chipping  of  the 
edges,  could  easily  be  converted  into  an  arrow-head. 
Thus  it  became  evident  that  a  curved  piece  of  iron 
was  the  tool  required,  and  Jack  was  no  longer  at  a 
loss.  A  bit  of  iron  rod  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  curved  at  the  ends,  is  still  his  chief  tool,  to 
which  he  sometimes  adds  a  small  round-faced  ham- 
mer of  soft  iron,  and  a  common  bradawl.  But  Jack 
can  make  a  water-worn  pebble  from  the  sea-beach 
to  answer  his  purpose,  on  an  emergency,  as  well  as 
the  hammer. 

The  trade  on  which  Jack  had  now  entered  re- 
quired a  considerable  knowledge  of  antiquities,  nnd 
he  took  care  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunities 
which  came  in  his  way  of  visiting  museums  and 
private  collections.  In  this  manner  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  forms  and  materials  of  urns, 
beads,  seals,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  their  imitation. 
In  the  beginning  of  1844  he  was  assisting  an  anti- 
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quarian  at  Bridlingtoo  to  form  a  collection  of  British 
flint*.  The  genuine  ones  are  abundant  in  that 
neighborhood  ;  bat  Jack  was  able  to  supplement  hi* 

!;atherings  to  any  extent  by  his  own  fabrications, 
n  the  sale  of  these,  and  is  the  collection  of  materi- 
al* tor  his  manufacture,  be  is  said  to  have  walked, 
ordinarily,  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day,  distributing 
among  purchasers  his  ancient  stone  and  flint  imple- 
ments with  a  lavish  hand,  of  which  the  neighbor- 
hood still  bears  traces.  One  of  his  Bridlington 
customers  (Mr.  Tindall),  speaking  of  a  purchase  I 
made  by  him  of  thirty-live  flint  implements,  says, 
•4 1  bought  them  because  they  differed  much  in  their 
make  and  shape  from  any  that  I  had  found  myself'  j 
They  were  very  dirty,  and  I  could  not  get  them 
clean  with  cold  water,  so  I  nut  eight  or  nine  of  the 
dirtiest  into  a  saucepan,  and  boiled  them.  When  I 
drained  off  the  water  I  found  that  several  of  them 
were  made  up  of  splinters  struck  from  the  flint  when 
in  course  of  being  made,  and  which  Cockney  Bill 
had  joined  together  with  boded  alum  to  make  them 
perfect" 

Jack  was  always  careful  to  give  the  history  of  his 
specimens,  and  to  describe  the  localities  and  the 
tumuli  whence  they  were  obtained.  He  sold  to  the 
gentleman  just  named  an  apparently  ancient  urn, 
which  he  said  he  had  extracted  from  a  tumulus  on 
a  certain  farm  called  East  Hunton.  Immediately 
afterwards,  Mr.  Tindall  took  three  men  with  him  to 
the  locality,  and  having  discovered  and  opened  the 
tumulus,  he  actually  found  two  urns,  several  flint 
implements,  and  an  axe-head  of  stone ;  but  he  is 
quite  certain  that  this  tumulus  had  never  been 
opened  previously.  What,  then,  was  the  history  of 
Jack's  ancient  urn  ?  It  was  simply  this.  The  cun- 
fellow  knew  that  the  neighborhood  was  pretty 
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well  stocked  with  arrow-heads ;  he  was  also  aware 
that  these  implements  are  often  found  accompanied 
by  urns,  and  that  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
by  his  patrons  that  in  finding  the  one  he  would 
sometimes  light  upon  the  other.  He  had  therefore 
established,  in  a  secret  place  among  the  cliffs  of 
Bridlington  Bay,  a  manufacture  of  "ancient  pot- 
tery." and  this  urn  was  probably  the  fruit  of  his 
own  industry. 

A  wild  and  solitary  life  must  have  been  that  of 
this  ancient  potter,  as  be  moulded  his  clay  into  the 
rode  shapes  of  which  he  had  seen  specimens  in 
museums,  and  then  set  them  out  to  dry  in  sheltered 
places  among  the  rocks,  finishing  by  a  slight  firing 
of  the  articles  by  means  of  dried  grass,  and  bram- 
bles. Jack's  early  productions  in  this  way  appear 
to  have  gulled  the  public ;  but  they  did  not  satisfy 
his  own  correct  taste.  Later  in  his  career  he  spoke 
with  great  contempt  of  his  early  manufacture  of 
urns.  The  windy  cliffs  among  which  he  worked 
were  found  unfavorable,  and  he  removed  to  a  more 
sheltered  and  wooded  region  about  Stainton  Dale, 
between  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  where  he  was 
actually  screened  from  observation,  and  where  he 
built  himself  a  hut,  and  carried  on  his  pottery  works. 
After  a  large  baking  of  urns  he  would  set  off  to 
some  favorable  mart  for  their  sale.  On  one  occa- 
sion be  sold  an  ancient  urn  to  a  gentleman  in  Brid- 
lington, which  was  so  much  valued  by  the  owner, 
that  on  accidentally  letting  it  fall,  and  breaking  it 
to  pieces,  he  gave  it  hack  to  Jack  for  repair,  and 
paid  him  handsomely  for  joining  the  fragments  to- 
gether in  a  clever  way.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
however,  there  was  discovered,  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  where  the  accident  had  happened  to  the  urn, 
a  large  portion  of  the  bottom  and  side  of  the  same, 


which  had  been  overlooked  when  the  fragments 
were  given  to  Jack.  This  untoward  discovery 
shook  Jack's  credit  in  Bridlington,  and  doubtless 
caused  him  to  turn  his  steps  in  another  direction. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  all  the  wanderings  of  this 
very  erratic  individual ;  but  at  a  later  period  we 
hear  of  him  at  Pickering,  where  an  arclueolo<;ist 
showed  him  a  collection  of  spurious  flints  which  had 
been  purchased  as  genuine  ones.  They  were  of 
Jack's  own  make  ;  and  in  a  weak  moment,  won  by 
the  kindness  of  the  gentleman,  Jack  said  he  knew 
where  they  came  from,  and  could  show  how  they 
were  made.  Accordingly  he  taught  his  patron  how 
barbs,  hand-celts,  &c,  were  made,  and  never  regret- 
ted doing  so,  for  the  recipient  of  his  confidence  was 
a  good  friend  to  him  on  several  occasions.  It  was 
about  the  year  1846  that  Jack  first  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Malton,  where,  doubtless  to  bis  great  disap- 
pointment, be  found  a  rival  urn-maker  in  possession 
of  the  field.  Whether  this  man,  a  barber  by  trade, 
bad  heard  any  rumors  of  the  44  ancient  pottery " 
manufacture  of  Flint  Jack,  or  whether  it  was  an 
original  idea  of  his  own  to  establish  such  a  trade, 
certain  it  is,  that  Jack  was  superseded  in  that 
branch  of  his  business  at  Malton,  and  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  others.  He  accordingly  appeared 
before  a  Malton  antiquary  with  a  stone  hammer, 
which  was  so  cleverly  made  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt 
of  its  genuineness.  Better  still,  he  walked  into 
Malton  on  another  occasion  wearing  a  piece  of 44  an- 
cient armor,"  which  fitted  him  well,  and  had  holes 
for  thong-lacings  over  the  shoulders  and  round  the 
waist.  This  relic  he  professed  to  have  discovered 
near  the  encampments  at  Cawthorne ;  whereas  the 
truth  was  that  he  had  fashioned  it  out  of  an  old  tea- 
tray,  which  he  had  picked  up  on  his  journey.  At 
first  he  designed  it  for  a  shield,  but  not  being  able  to 
manage  about  a  boss  in  the  centre,  he  turned  it  into 
a  Roman  breastplate.  This  article  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  in  Malton ;  and  it  is  now,  we 
believe,  in  company  with  the  ancient  stone  hammer, 
in  a  collection  of  antiquities  at  Scarborough.  Little 
thought  Jack  that  these  and  other  doings  of  his 
would  one  day  form  part  of  a  memoir  of  his  life,  to 
be  published  in  a  Malton  newspaper  in  lieu  of  a 
Christmas  tale,  and  then  to  be  republished  in  a  sep- 
arate form.  From  tbis  memoir  we  have  derived 
some  of  the  foregoing  particulars,  and  also  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  other  clever  forgeries  effected  in 
the  same  neighborhood. 

It  was  stated  in  Jack's  hearing  that  a  Roman  mile- 
stone had  been  discovered.  The  idea  was  new  to 
him,  and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  make  a  similar 
relic,  taking  care  to  make  the  inscription  as  puz- 
zling as  possible.  He  found  a  convenient  slab  on  the 
roadside  near  Bridlington,  and  after  chipping,  grind- 
ing, rough-lettering,  &c,  he  buried  it  in  a  field,  in 
order  to  discover  and  dig  it  up  again.    It  was  then 


wheeled  in  a  barrow  to  Bridlington,  and  not  finding 
a  purchaser,  was  taken  to  Scarborough,  where  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession  is  stated  to .  have 
given  five  pounds  for  it,  and  to  have  presented  it  to 
a  museum,  —  Jack's  own  impression  being^  that  it  is 
in  the  British  Museum  !  This  milestone  imposture 
is  reckoned  among  Jack's  most  brilliant  exploits.  It 
was  certainly  the  most  bulky  and  ponderous  antique 
which  he  ever  devised ;  but  his  genius  was  equal  to 
the  occasion,  whether  employed  on  the  vast  or  the 
minute.  While  yet  his  credit  was  good  at  Malton, 
he  appeared  before  a  collector  there  with  a  small  in- 
scribed stone,  and  the  following  story.  He  was 
passing  the  railway  gate-house  in  the  Pickering 
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Mari&hes,  and  went  to  the  stream  to  drink.  In  do- 
ing so  he  noticed  a  dark  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the 
beck.  On  taking  it  out  be  found  that  it  bore  a  cross, 
and  the  inscription :  Imp  Const  an  Envn.  The 
stone  was  wet,  dirty,  and  heavy,  and  seemed  to  be 
a  curiosity,  therefore  Jack  was  rewarded  for  its  dis- 
cover}'. This  stone  was  subsequently  examined  by 
connoisseurs,  and  long  remained  a  puzzle  to  them. 
Of  course  its  origin  was  due  to  Flint  Jack. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  Jack  to  take  a  wider  circuit,  and  break 
up  new  fields  of  labor.  Towards  the  end  of  1846, 
Jack  crossed  the  Hurabcr,  and  walked  to  Lincoln, 
where  he  sold  a  few  flints  and  fossils,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Newark,  where  he  remained  a  week,  mak- 
ing and  selling  fossils  and  Hints.  For  he  bad  now 
commenced  the  making  of  fossils  as  well  as  flints, 
and  managed  to  deceive  many  who  esteemed  them- 
selves good  judges.  Some  of  bis  chalk  fossils  are 
said  to  have  been  very  clever.  His  early-acquired 
geological  knowledge  was  of  great  service  to  bun  in 
this  department,  for  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
general  character  of  the  fossils  peculiar  to  different 
strata,  and  seldom  made  a  mistake  in  assigning  their 
localities.  Every  fossil  of  course  had  its  history,  and 
the  story  which  he  told  of  its  discovery  in  such  a 
neighboring  quarry  or  railway  cutting,  being  con- 
firmed by  the  known  geological  features  of  the 
locality,  entirely  disarmed  suspicion  in  those  who 
were  making  their  first  acquaintance  with  Flint 
Jack. 

The  wanderings  of  the  man  next  led  him  to 
Grantham,  and  to  Stamford.  I  lis  gains  were  not 
great  at  these  places ;  but  be  visited  many  quarries, 
encampments,  &c.,  and  picked  up  fossils  from  the 
oolite.  Apparently  it  was  on  this  first  visit  that 
he  made  tne  acquaintance  of  the  editor  of  the 
Stamford  Mercury,  who  in  a  letter  to  the  Malton 
Messenger,  dated  March  8,  1867,  writes  thus: 
"  Being  an  antiquary  of  some  twenty  years*  stand- 
ing, about  that  time  Ago  Jack  gave  me  a  call,  with 
a  very  ancient  seal  for  sale,  warranted  genuine.  At 
that  time  Jack  presented  a  shabby  genteel  appear- 
■  ance,  and  had  a  somewhat  better  address  than  he 
had  when  he  honored  me  with  a  call  last  summer. 
Somehow  or  other  Jack  and  I  did  not  get  on  very 
well,  for  the  first  time  he  called  on  me,  I  pronounced 
his  antiquities  spurious.  He  contended  some  time 
that  they  were  not,  but  upon  pointing  out  to  him 
certain  marks  of  a  modern  cast  upon  them,  he 
frankly  admitted  that  I  seemed  to  know  something 
about  the  study,  but  I  might  have  them  for  what 
they  were,  —  good  imitations  of  the  originals.  He 
had  been  in  this  quarter  rather  frequently  of  late ; 
and  on  his  last  visit  he  asked  me  for  a  cap  with  a 
peak  to  it,  for  he  said  when  he  made  his  flint  heads 
the  pieces  flew  into  his  eyes."  This  was  not  a  mere 
pretext  for  obtaining  a  gift.  No  one  could  look  at 
Flint  Jack  without  discovering  that  one  eye  had 
been  injured  and  partly  closed  by  an  accident  of 
this  sort. 

The  archajolocists  of  Peterborough  were  next 
favored  with  Jack's  presence,  and  he  did  not  fail  to 
visit  all  the  Roman  and  other  remains  within  reach. 
His  natural  love  of  rambling,  and  his  curiosity  about 
ancient  remains,  were  stimulated  by  the  necessity 
of  considerable  knowledge  on  his  part,  undertaking 
as  he  did  the  fabrication  of  so  great  a  variety  of 
articles.  But  at  Peterborough  Jack  made  some  ap- 
proach to  his  older  and  more  genuine  trade,  for  he 
remained  there  a  month,  often  assisting  Dr.  Porter 
of  that  place  in  his  fossil-hunting  expeditions.  On 


the  slightest  temptation,  however,  be  went  off  into 
his  old  tricks.  Dr.  Porter  possessed  a  valuable  piece 
of  fossil  wood,  which  he  wished  to  preserve  in  a 
portable  form.  He  gave  it  to  Jack  to  make  a  por- 
tion of  it  into  a  sea).  Jack  took  the  opportunity  of 
secreting  another  portion,  and,  getting  rid  of  the 
inner  annular  rings,  he  made  a  signet-ring,  cleverly 
executed,  and  having  a  head,  and  the  name 
ivovlfvs,  with  a  history  as  follows :  A  laboring 
man,  employed  in  removing  soil  from  the  church- 
yard of  Croyland  Abbey,  picked  up  the  ring  and 
sold  it  to  a  small  dealer  in  Peterborough,  in  whose 
possession  it  had  remained  for  years,  but  being 
accidentally  seen  by  Flint  Jack,  he  at  once  recog- 
nized it  as  the  ring  of  Jugulfus,  who  presided  over 
the  monks  of  Croyland  about  1272.  This  was 
rather  too  much  for  the  Peterborough  antiquarians, 
and  Jack's  fraud  was  discovered.  At  Cambridge, 
according  to  his  own  boast,  Jack  drove  a  roaring 
trade  in  antiquities,  and,  ever  alive  to  improvement 
in  his  various  arts,  he  made  excursions  to  a  great 
gun-flint  manufactory,  and  learnt  much  of  the 
method  of  cutting  and  splitting  flint.  Subsequently 
at  Norwich  Jack  studied  a  good  collection  of  an- 
tiquities, and  gained  many  hints  which  were  valu- 
able to  him.  At  this  time  a  confiding  clergyman 
gave  him  an  order  to  search  for  specimens  of  Roman 
and  British  antiquities  for  his  collection,  and  Jack 
delighted  him  with  a  liberal  supply,  some  of  which 
were  valued  as  being  quite  unique,  being  in  fact  the 
invention  of  Jack'B  own  brain.  In  the  course  of 
farther  rambles,  Jack  fell  in  with  a  travelling  Jew, 
who  told  him  of  certain  marts  in  London  where 
such  wares  as  his  might  be  disposed  of.  This  made 
him  all  the  more  eager  to  reach  the  lnetrojxjlis ;  and 
when  at  last  he  arrived  there,  he  carried  on  a 
vigorous  trade  in  manufactured  flints  and  celts, 
which  were  all  sold  as  genuine.  He  carried  on  his 
manufacture  in  London  for  a  whole  twelvemonth, 
getting  his  supplies  of  flints  by  taking  boat  to  Wool- 
wich, and  procuring  them  from  the  chalk. 

At  length  the  dealers  were  so  well  supplied  with 
flint  implements  that  Jack  thought  it  best  to  let 
them  rest  awhile.  Professor  Tennant  also  had  seen 
the  man,  and  discovered  some  of  his  tricks,  which 
he  was  afterwards  the  means  of  bringing  to  light. 
Flint  Jack  coolly  told  the  professor  that  the  re  were 
plenty  of  his  things  in  the  British  Museum,  —  and 
very  good  things  they  were  too.  From  several  such 
examples  it  is  evident  that  Jack  never  blushed  at 
the  discovery  of  his  frauds,  nor  attached  any  idea  of 
dishonesty  to  them.  He  was  proud  of  his  own  skill, 
and  considered  all  his  cheats  as  clever  strokes  of 
business.  There  is  a  curious  example  of  this  in  an 
anecdote  told  in  the  memoir  from  which  wc  have 
already  quoted,  and  which  may  be  related  here,  al- 
though belonging  apparently  to  a  later  period  of 
Jack  a  career.  Meeting  with  a  clergyman  who  was 
also  a  good  geologist,  aiid  archaeologist.  Jack  tried  in 
vain  to  sell  some  of  his  forged  flints.  The  vicar  was 
too  clever  lor  him,  and  would  not  take  them  even 
as  "dooplicates,"  which  was  Jack's  mode  of  recom- 
mending them  to  those  who  bad  discovered  them 
not  to  be  the  originals.  This  piqued  the  manufac- 
turer, and  he  determined  to  be  even  with  the  vicar. 
Two  or  three  years  later,  being  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, he  called  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  a 
widow  in  poor  circumstances,  residing  at  a  consid- 
erable distance,  had  a  nice  collection  of  fossils  to 
sell.  The  vicar  could  not  spare  time  to  visit  the 
place,  but  agreed  to  buy  the  whole  lot,  if  Jack 
would  bring  them,  and  if  they  were  then  approved. 
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He  also  commissioned  him  to  buy  a  Roman  water- 
jug,  reported  to  have  been  dug  up  in  the  same 
neu^hborhood  A  fortnight  later  Jack  appeared  in 
great  glee  to  say  that  he  had  brought  the  fossils,  in 
five  hampers,  which  were  waiting  at  the  railway 
station  a  mile  and  a  half  off.  This  was  on  a  Satur- 
day evening,  and  the  vicar  said  nothing  could  be 
done  till  Monday,  when  a  horse  and  cart  would  be 
aent  to  the  station.  Jack  then  made  a  modest  ap- 
peal for  a  few  shillings  to  carry  him  over  Sun- 
day."   The  vicar  refused  this,  but  gave  Jack  a  sup- 

Jer,  and  appointed  to  meet  him  on  Monday  morning, 
ustas  Jack  was  leaving  the  vicarage,  he  said,  44  If 
you  should  get  the  things  before  I  arrive,  sir,  will 
you  take  care  of  my  hammer  and  tools,  which  you 
will  find  in  the  hamper  containing  the  Roman 
jug?"  14  How  stupid!"  exclaimed  the  vicar,  "to 
put  your  old  hammer,  etc.,  with  a  Roman  jug.  It 
will  be  broken  to  a  certainty."  "  O  no,  sir,"  re- 
plied Jack,  with  his  most  assuring  smile ;  44  it  will  be 
all  right  I  was  very  careful  in  packing  it, — you 
will  be  delighted  with  it ;  you  could  not  let  me  have 
a  few  shillings,  sir,  just  till  Monday  ?  "  The  vicar 
could  resist  no  longer;  the  Roman  jug  was  too 
much  for  him.  He  made  the  required  advance, 
and  on  the  Monday  sent  his  cart  to  the  station, 
which  returned  without  jug,  fossils,  or  Flint  Jack. 
Two  years  passed  away,  and  then  the  rogue  had 
the  assurance  to  appear  again.  He  was  asked  why 
he  had  told  all  those  lies  about  the  widow's  fossils. 
With  charming  frankness  he  replied,  44  You  never 
would  buy  any  flints  of  me,  sir,  and  being  unable  to 
'  do '  you  put  me  upon  my  mettle,  —  but  I  did  it  at 
last,  I  think,  sir"  The  vicar  forgave  him,  and  pur- 
chased specimens  of  his  art ;  and  it  is  said  that  some 
of  these  were  so  wonderfully  like  the  genuine  re- 
mains, that  the  vicar  possesses  a  stone  hatchet  of 
which  (the  history  being  lost)  he  is  utterly  unable 
to  determine  whether  it  was  made  by  Jack  or  by 
the  ancient  Britons. 


We  have  traced  the  path  of  Flint  Jack  through 
a  long  career  of  deception,  and  have  shown  how 
diversified  were  his  talents  and  how  various  his 
counterfeits.  The  work  executed  by  him  appears, 
however,  to  have  lieen  very  unequal  in  its  character. 
Sometimes  his  efforts  are  spoken  of  as  clumsy  at- 
tempts, which  would  deceive  no  one ;  at  other  times 
they  were  so  clever  as  to  impose  upon  the  best 
judges.  We  are  informed  by  Professor  Tennant 
that  on  one  occasion  he  showed  a  specimen  of 
Jack's  work  to  a  gentleman  who  had  a  collection 
which  he  valued  at  £  1400.  He  was  delighted  with 
it,  and  said  it  would  prove  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  his  collection,  supplying  a  gap  be  bad  long  de- 
sired to  fill.  "  You  are  sure  of  ita  antiquity  ? " 
said  the  professor.  44  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said 
the  collector ;  and  he  named  the  remote  period  to  be 
assigned  to  the  specimen.  "  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you," 
said  Mr.  Tennant,  "  that  I  saw  it  made  last  week." 

On  leaving  London  Flint  Jack  returned  to  York- 
shire by  the  Midland  counties,  walking  to  Ware, 
Hertford,  Bedford,  Northampton,  Market  Harbro', 
Leicester,  and  Nottingham.  Here  he  took  an  ex- 
cursion, tracing  part  of  the  great  Roman  fosse  from 
Nottingham  to  Newark,  Lincoln,  and  Brigg.  Re- 
turning to  Nottingham,  he  went,  by  way  of  Ches- 
terfield and  Sheffield,  Wakefield  and  Tadcaster.  to 
York,  where  he  obtained  money  from  the  curator 
of  the  museum  to  convey  him  to  Bridlington,  where 
he  honestly  collected  fossils  and  shells  tor  the  York 
Museum. 


For  the  next  year  or  two  he  seems  to  have  ad- 
hered to  the  fossil  trade,  and  to  have  really  ac- 
quired by  his  researches  a  large  number  of  genuine 
specimens.  In  several  northern  towns,  which  he 
visited  for  this  purpose,  there  is  evidence  of  his 
love  of  antiquities.  He  was  delighted  with  his  visit 
to  Hexham,  where  he  halted  for  the  purpose  of  vis- 
iting Hadrian's  wall,  and  he  found  real  objects  of 
curiosity  and  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  All 
these  he  sold  otT  at  Newcastle,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  trade  of  making  flint  implements, 
and  sold  them  at  Durham  and  other  places.  After- 
wards we  find  him  selling  seals,  rings,  and  beads  in 
coal  and  amber;  among  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland. 

In  1851  Jack  made  an  excursion  to  Ireland,  and 
saw  nil  the  best  things  in  the  north  of  that  island, 
which  he  traversed  entirely  on  root,  and  with  the 
scenery  of  which  he  was  greatly  pleased.  He  con- 
sidered his  visit  a  successful  one ;  and  he  left  be- 
hind him  in  Ireland  many  a  fine  celt  and  hammer, 
arrow-head,  and  spear  made  by  Flint  Jack.  For 
some  years  past  Jack  had  fallen  into  the  evil  habit 
of  hard  drinking,  so  that  his  gains,  whatever  they 
might  be,  were  soon  dissipated.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  the  mischief  thus  produced.  Speaking 
of  the  year  1846,  he  has  made  the  remark,  "In 
that  year  I  took  to  drinking,  —  the  worst  job  yet. 
Before  that  I  mostly  had  five  pounds  in  my  pocket ; 
but  since  that  time  I  have  often  been  in  misery  and 
want." 

In  the  following  year  Jack  was  lucky  enough  to 
light  npon  a  great  open  quarry  of  lias,  in  the  vale 
of  Belvoir,  yielding  numerous  fossils.  This  was  a 
great  prize  to  him,  and  he  remained  there  working 
it  to  a  great  extent  It  was  a  pleasant  trait  in  the 
strange  man's  character  that  he  sent  the  first  basket 
of  fossils  from  this  quarry  to  Dr.  Porter  of  Peter- 
borough, in  remembrance  of  past  kindnesses.  He 
sold  the  remainder  to  various  museums  and  to  Mr. 
Tennant  in  London,  and  then  resorted  once  more 
to  his  ancient  British  dealings.  He  found  at  St. 
Alban's  a  good  customer  for  flint  knives,  arrow- 
heads, &c,  and  manufactured  an  ancient  silver  coin 
out  of  the  handle  of  a  German  silver  teaspoon. 
All  these  things  he  professed  to  have  found  in  an 
encampment  near  Dunstable.  Jack  seems  to  have 
had  a  regular  engagement  for  the  next  twelve 
months  in  visiting  the  stone-yards  about  London, 
and  gathering  lor  Mr.  Tennant  geological  speci- 
mens of  various  rocks,  obtained  by  searching  the 
ballast  brought  by  ships  from  foreign  countries. 
He  did  not,  however,  entirely  give  up  his  trick  of 
making  celts  and  fossils. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  wanderings  of 
Flint  Jack  during  several  years  from  this  time ;  in- 
deed the  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  printed  memoir 
referred  to  has  not  been  successful.  Jack  is  de- 
scribed as  having  visited  Salisbury,  Stonehenge, 
Abury,  &c,  in  1854,  and  as  having  sold  flints  to  the 
curator  of  a  museum  in  Salisbury  in  that  year; 
whereas  the  museum  there  was  not  founded  until 
1860,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  honorary 
curator  (E.  J.  Stevens,  Esq.),  that  Flint  Jack's 
first  visit  to  that  neighborhood  took  place  in  1863. 
One  thing,  however,  seems  certain,  that  in  the 
doubtful  interval  Jack  made  a  Scottish  tour,  and 
found  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  not  at  all  to  his 
mind.  "  The  Scots  were  too  cannie,"  he  said, 
44  and  the  journey  would  hardly  bear  expenses." 

It  was  1862  (not  in  1859,  as  stated  in  the  me- 
moir) that  Jack  made  his  first  appearance  before  a 
London  audience,  as  described  at  the  opening  of 
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this  paper,  when  the  writer  was  present;  and  it 
may  be  named,  as  a  proof  that  Jack  was  at  this 
time  sharply  on  the  look  out  for  employment,  that  a 
friend  of  the  writer,  in  ordering  a  complete  set  of 
his  fabricated  implements,  dropped  a  word  about 
his  probably  requiring  them  to  illustrate  a  lecture. 
Jack  eagerly  inquired  when  the  lecture  would  come 
off,  where  it  would  be  held,  &c,  evidently  catching 
at  the  idea  of  another  evening's  work  similar  to 
that  which  had  brought  him  in  such  a  welcome 
shoal  of  sixpences. 

It  was  in  the .  following  year  that  Jack  visited 
Salisbury,  and  obtained  from  Mr.  Stevens  an  order 
for  a  complete  set  of  his  fabricated  implements, 
after  having  vainly  attempted  to  sell  them  as  genu- 
ine. To  this  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  a  large 
photograph  ot  Flint  Jack,  taken  in  Salisbury  at  his 
own  expense,  and  also  ibr  the  loan  of  various  papers, 
letters,  and  extracts,  relating  to  this  celebrated  in- 
dividual. Speaking  of  his  manifold  devices,  Mr. 
Stevens  says :  — 

"  With  me,  as  with  many  others,  when  he  could 
"not  get  money,  he  tried  some  other  plan.  Once  he 
pointed  appealingly  to  his  outfit,  which  he  justly 
observed  was  scarcely  decent,  and  in  a  weak  mo- 
ment I  gave  him  a  flannel  shirt  and  a  suit  of  clothes, 
for  which  he  expressed  extreme  gratitude.  I  saw 
no  more  of  him  for  a  day  or  two ;  out  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  it  was  in  the  same  old  tattered  suit. 
He  had  no  doubt  sold  what  I  had  given  him,  and 
drank  up  the  proceeds.  He  'couldn't  wear  the 
shirt,'  he  said,  1  because  it  tickled  him ' ;  but  he 
vouchsafed  no  explanation  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers."  Jack  worked  for 
Mr.  Stevens  during  a  month  or  six  weeks  (when 
not  drunk),  and  brought  him  only  one  hatchet  per 
day,  confessing  afterwards  that  he  could  have  made 
six  or  eight  per  day,  but  feared  he  should  not  be 
so  well  paid  if  it  was  known  how  easy  they  were  of 
manufacture. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told  of  the  wanderer. 
Since  he  has  become  publicly  known  as  a  maker  of 
counterfeit  antiquities  his  occupation  has  not  been 
worth  much.  His  increasing  love  of  drink  is  also 
fatal  to  success.  Had  he  been  a  sober  man,  he 
might  have  found  regular  employment  in  collecting 
fossils  and  in  assisting  gentlemen  to  explore  ancient 
remains.  Indeed,  several  attempts  have  been  made 
by  geologists  to  turn  his  talents  to  respectable  use. 
But  his  wandering  propensities,  his  love  of  adven- 
ture, and,  most  of  all,  his  love  of  drink,  have 
thwarted  all  their  efforts.  The  past  winter  must 
have  been  a  trying  one  to  poor  Jack.  He  was 
working  his  way  up  to  London  in  January  last,  and 
took  Northampton  in  his  way,  where  some  work 
was  found  for  him  in  collecting  fossils ;  but  the  very 
severe  weather  interfered  with  it.  He  proceeded 
to  Bedford,  reaching  that  town  in  a  pitiful  condi- 
tion, nearly  starved,  and  benumbed  with  cold. 
There  some  kind  persons  gave  him  clothing  and 
money  wherewith  to  proceed  to  London,  where  be 
said  he  could  find  regular  employment.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  remained  in  Bedford,  and  gave  way  to  a 
week's  drunkenness,  which  ended  in  his  finding 
himself  at  the  police  station,  and  subsequently  be- 
fore the  borough  magistrates. 

"  This  Edward  Jackson,"  says  the  Bedford  Times, 
"  who  dolorouslv  stated,  when  taken  into  custody, 
that  he  was  a  bricklayer's  laborer  from  the  Borough, 
is  'Mr.  Edward  Simpson,'  in  some  places,  'Fossil 
Willy,' '  Bones,'  and  '  Shirtless,'  in  others,  but  more 
generally  known  throughout  the  kingdom  as  4  Flint 


Jack,'  the  forger  of  fossils  and  antiquities."  The 
offences  with  which  be  was  charged  were  two  thefts, 
the  one  of  a  barometer  from  a  private  house,  the 
other  of  a  clock  from  a  Wesleyan  school-room,  both 
committed  during  intoxication,  as  appeared  from 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  as  well  as  of  the  * 
prisoner,  who  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court  on  that  ground.  The  Recorder,  anxious  to 
afford  him  a  chance  of  reformation,  passed  sentence 
on  him  of  twelve  months'  imprisonment. 

MYSTERIOUS  DISAPPEARANCES. 

This  week's  records  of  the  Irish  courts  of  justice 
disclose  a  "  mysterious  incident  in  real  life,"  the  in- 
terest of  which  extends  far  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
family  whom  it  has  plunged  into  affliction.  It  chiefly 
concerns,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis, —  as  London  was  probably  the  scene  of  a 
transaction  as  unaccountable  as  any  of  which  we  re- 
member to  have  read.  On  Monday  last  the  familv  of 
an  Indian  officer  applied  to  the  Irish  Court  of  Pro- 
bate to  permit  them  to  take  out  administration  to 
their  relative  without  adducing  any  positive  proof 
of  his  death.  The  proceeding  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  that  which  we  are  accustomed  in  this  coun In- 
to designate  as  an  Irish  one,  since,  as  the  application 
was  granted,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  Court 
may  have  constituted  an  administrator  "  of  the  goods 
of  a  deceased  man  who  it  still  alive."  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  testamentary 
courts  must  run  the  risk  of  this  judicial  bull.  The 
English  courts  have  not  hesitated  in  granting  simi- 
lar administrations  to  the  ill-fated  Tyrone  Power 
and  his  companions  on  board  the  President  It  is, 
of  course,  just  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the 
President  may  have  drifted  away  to  some  unknown 
region,  and  that,  even  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  some  one  of  the  deceased  persons  may 
apjiear  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  bring  his  ad- 
ministrator or  executors  to  a  strict  account  of  the 
disposal  of  his  assets.  The  case  which  has  just  been 
disposed  of  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Probate  is  some- 
what different  in  its  circumstances,  and 
some  strange  and  not  altogether  unimportant 
tions. 

Captain  Robert  Macready  was  an  Indian  officer. 
He  held  a  position  in  the  Bombay  staff  corps,  and 
in  the  year  1864  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  his  relatives  in  Ireland.  He  per- 
formed the  journey  safely  as  far  as  London,  —  but 
in  London  it  seems  he  mysteriously  disappeared,  — 
and  after  an  interval  of  more  than  three  years  his 
friends  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  dead ; 
and  in  granting  administration  to  his  executor  the 
Irish  Court  of  Probate  has  given  judicial  sanction 
to  this  belief.  In  February,  1864,  he  wrote  from 
London  to  his  friends  in  Ireland  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  London  to  visit  them,  and  accord- 
ingly on  some  evening  in  that  month  he  left  his 
lodgings  with  his  luggage,  apparently  to  start  by  the 
evening  mail  train  from  Euston  Square.  He  has 
never  since  been  heard  of. 

"  Every  inquiry  was  made  through  the  police- 
offices,  army  agents,  and  other  channels  with  refer- 
ence to  him,  but  no  information  could  be  obtained 
as  to  what  had  become  of  him.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  no  check  has  ever  been  presented  to 
his  army  agents,  and  he  had  never  returned  to  his 
regiment  in  India." 

Such  was  the  statement  by  which  his  friends  sat- 
isfied the  Irish  tribunal  that  he  is  dead.    The  infer- 
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ence  is  certainly  not  an  unrexsonable  one.  But  it 
is  rather  a  startling  thing  to  be  told  that  within  the 
last  four  years  it  was  possible  for  such  a  transaction 
to  occur ;  that  a  captain  in  the  army  should  leave 
his  lodgings  in  this  metropolis  of  civilized  England, 
should  start  in  a  cab  for  the  Eoston  Square  Station, 
and  between  his  lodgings  and  the  station  mysterious- 
ly disappear.  It  is  still  more  startling  to  find  that 
no  trace  of  him  has  ever  been  found,  and,  above 
all,  that  no  public  effort  ever  has  been  made  to  dis- 
cover what  became  of  him.  The  inference  that  he 
has  been  murdered  seems  almost  irresistible.  Im- 
agination fails  in  even  suggesting  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  life  wa?  taken  away.  That  which 
is  really  "sensational"  to  sober-minded  English- 
men, is  the  proved  possibility  that  men,  holding  a 

food  position  in  society,  bearing  the  commission  of 
er  Majesty,  can  be  made  away  with  in  the  streets 
of  London,  and  no  questions  be  asked. 

The  question  unavoidably  suggests  itself,  —  Is  this 
a  solitary  instance,  or  do  these  things  usually  or 
frequently  occur  ?  For  three  years  and  a  half  the 
public  have  known  nothing  of  the  disappearance  of 
Captain  Robert  Macready.  They  never  would  have 
known  it  if  he  had  not  left  a  little  money  which 
could  not  be  obtained  without  making  public  in 
a  court  of  justice  the  strange  story  of  his  mysterious 
fate.  Are  there  many  more  such  stories,  known 
only  to  surviving  relations?  Are  any  other  cap- 
tains lost  each  year  in  their  transit  in  cabs  from  their 
lodgings  in  London  to  the  railway  that  would  carry 
them  to  the  Dublin  mail-packet.  We  have  heard  it 
said  that  in  some  of  our  great  seaport  towns  sailors 
have  been  tracked  into  dens  of  infamy,  and  never 
heard  of  afterwards.  In  the  days  of  Burke  and 
Hare,  beyond  all  question,  numbers  of  persons  van- 
ished from  the  scene  without  ever  being  traced. 
Grim  stories  are  told  of  houses  over  the  Thames 
into  which  persons  are  said  even  of  late  years  to 
have  been  enticed  for  the  purpose*  of  robbery  and 
plunder,  and  their  bodies  summarily  disposed  of  by 
a  plunge  into  the  stream.  One  mysterious  disap- 
pearance like  that  of  Captain  Macready  revives  all 
these  horrible  traditions,  and  sets  us  seriously  think- 
ing whether  it  be  not  at  least  possible  that  many 
hideous  crimes  may  be  every  year  committed  with- 
out leaving  the  smallest  trace  or  indication  of  their 
perpetration. 

In  every  rank  of  life  except  the  highest  there  are 
persons  who  might  disappear  from  the  world  without 
causing  a  single  inquiry  as  to  their  fate.  Every  one 
probably  reckons  in  the  number  of  his  acquaintance 
some  persons  who  would  scarcely  be  missed,  and 
about  whom,  if  his  friends  ceased  to  see  him,  no  in- 
quiry would  be  made,  —  no  inquiry,  at  least,  that 
would  not  be  perfectly  satisfied  by  the  answer  that 
he  had  gone  to  the  country  and  had  not  yet  come, 
back.  There  are,  we  are  sure,  numbers  of  persons 
who  might  go  to  the  country  from  whose  bourne  no 
traveller  returns,  and  be  months,  or  perhaps  years, 
in  it  before  any  one  would  discover  that  they  were 
not  still  alive.  We  have  no  wish  to  make  any  of 
our  readers  uncomfortable  by  suggesting  that  the 
tall,  thin  gentleman  who  has  not  been  seen  at  the 
club  for  the  last  three  months  has  been  drugged  and 
murdered  for  the  sake  of  his  diamond  ring;  yet 
certainly  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  so,  and  that, 
if  it  had  been  so,  the  murder  may  have  been  com- 
mitted without  any  one  ever  having  been  put  upon 
inquiry. 

There  seems  to  be  a  defect  in  our  system  of  police 
or  judicial  regulations  when  matters  of  this  charac- 


ter take  place  without  inquiry.  Our  ancient  institu- 
tion of  a  coroner's  court  applies  only  to  cases  in 
which  some  portion  of  the  remains  of  a  victim  are 
found.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  coroner's  inquest 
to  inquire  Into  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
Captain  Macready  disappeared?  Old  writers  on 
law  attached,  no  doubt,  a  superstitious  importance  to 
the  proof  of  what  they  termed  "  corpus  delicti  "  ; 
and  there  was,  we  believe,  a  time  when  it  was 
actually  held  that  no  person  could  be  convicted  of 
murder  if  he  had  contrived  effectually  to  secrete 
the  body  of  his  victim.  But,  after  all,  it  does  appear 
reasonable  that  there  should  be  some  . public  author- 
ity to  investigate  cases  of  mysterious  disappearance, 
at  least  whenever  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
supposing  that  such  inquiries  would  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  crime.  No  doubt,  the  exercise  of  such  an 
authority  might  occasionally  lead  to  awkward  re- 
sults. An  eccentric  gentleman,  who  had  withdrawn 
into  temporary  retirement  might  be  startled  at  read- 
ing in  the  papers  the  report  of  a  coroner's  inquest 
upon  himself.  The  debtor  who  was  only  avoiding 
his  creditors  in  some  rustic  retreat  might  perhaps  in 
an  extreme  case  be  even  compelled  to  submit  in 
silence  to  a  verdict  of  felo  de  se.  But  even  these 
inconveniences  would  be  preferable  to  a  condition 
of  things  in  which  Captain  Mae  mad  y  could  be 
spirited  away  in  the  most  public  thoroughfares  in 
London  and  no  human  being  on  behalf  of  the  pub- 
lic ever  take  the  slightest  trouble  to  discover  how  it 
was  done.  We  fear,  after  all,  that  the  instance's  of 
such  disappearance  are  much  more  common  than  we 
suppose.  If  the  secret  history  of  the  obscure  haunts 
of  London  were  written,  our  civilization  would  be 
shocks 

of  the  annals  of  undetected  crime. 


d  startled  at  the  length  and  the  atrocity 


BEREZOWSKI. 

The  acts  of  Berezowski,  as  elicited  by  the  long 
examinations  which  a  prisoner  in  France  undergoes, 
and  as  detailed  in  the  judgment  by  which  he  is  com- 
mitted for  trial,  present  only  the  ordinary  features 
of  a  regicide's  character  and  career.  There  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  number  of  those 
who  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  have  raised  their 
hands  in  succeeding  ages  against  princes  and  magis- 
trates. The  conception  of  his  crime  was  common- 
place ;  it  was  merely  to  stand,  as  so  many  others 
nave  done  on  similar  occasions,  on  some  spot  where 
his  victim  might  be  passing,  and  to  fire  a  pistol  at 
him  on  the  poor  chance  of  killing  him.  Yet  the 
resolution  displayed,  the  vindictive  following  out  of 
the  design  when  once  formed,  would  be  striking  did 
we  not  remember  that  these  qualities  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  Political  Assassinations  that 
are  recorded.  Berezowski  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  most  hateful  kind  of  murderers ;  he  has  not  put 
his  life  in  danger  for  gain,  he  has  not  belonged  to 
any  gang  of  conspirators.  He  is  simply  a  fierce 
young  enthusiast,  who,  having  fought  in  the  late  un- 
happy insurrection  of  Poland  while  yet  a  mere  boy, 
has  brooded  over  the  fate  of  bis  country,  and,  per- 
haps sickening  at  his  own  exile,  has  endeavored  to 
avenge  himself  and  his  people  on  him  whom  he 
considers  the  author  of  their  wrongs.  In  this  he  is 
but  a  type  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
refugee  has  a  peculiar  nature,  something  which  dis- 
tinguishes him,  whether  he  be  Frenchman,  German, 
Italian,  or  Pole,  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is 
almost  as  if  there  was  a  tinge  of  insanity  infused 
into  the  minds  of  these  people  by  the  injuries  they 
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conceive  themselves  to  endure,  by  the  habit  of  living 
a  doable  life,  being  bodily  in  a  foreign  country  but 
mentally  ever  in  their  own,  as  well  as  by  the  con- 
tinual embittering  of  each  other's  antipathies  which 
is  the  result  of  their  association.  The  political 
oss  ein  is  generally  one  among  these  who  is  more 
brooding  and  fanatical  than  the  rest,  who  is  impelled 
to  satiate  the  hatreds  which  tbe  rest  are  content  to 
feel  inactively,  or  who  is  reused  to  a  sudden  frenzy 
by  what  he  thinks  the  opportunity  of  revenue. 
Herezowski  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  fanatical 
ref  ugee,  as  distinguished  from  the  political  conspir- 
ator who  has  a  definite  purpose  m  view,  and  who 
looks  upon  the  deed  of  blood  bat  as  the  prelude  to 
other  revolutionary  action.  He  had  but  one  impulse, 
to  kill  the  Caar.  never  considering  that  his  bullet, 
even  if  U  went  borne  to  the  Czar's  heart,  would 
only  deliver  Poland  from  a  angle  oppressor. 

There  in  no  reason  to  doubt  the  account  which  be 
gives  of  himself.  The  French  criminal  process  if 
unduly  inquisitorial,  is  generally  very  effective. 
The  u  instruction  "  will  worm  a  long  train  of  iniqui- 
ties out  of 'the  most  hardened  and  crafty  criminal, 
even  if  be  be  folly  on  bis  guard  and  confident  in  his 
power  of  'battling  examination.  It  must  have  been 
easy  to  learn  all  that  a  halt-crazy  youth  had  to  tell. 
He  says  be  had  no  accomplices,  anil  ao  one  was  in- 
formed of  his  design.  He  had  no  subsequent  inten- 
tion*, his  object  being  simply  to  avenge  his  country 
by  killing  the  Csar.  He  had  been  in  Paris  since 
Novemljer,  1865,  and  hid  been  employed  at  fair 
wages,  receiving  also  assistance  from  the  Prefecture 
of  Police  to  the  amount  of  85f.  a  month.  His  crime 
he  seems  not  to  have  determined  lor  any  long  time 
before,  though  he  may  have  meditated  it  He  wait- 
ed two  hours,  on  the  1st  of  June,  outside  the  North- 
ern Railway  station,  to  see  the  Czar  pass,  and  on 
the  4th  be  again  stood  near  as  the  Czar  came  out 
of  the  Opera.  It  was  then  be  ascertained  that  it 
was  not  difficult  to  get  near  a  Sovereign  in  the 
street,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  take  tbe  Emperor's 
life.  On  tbe  5th  be  bought  a  double-barrelled  pistol, 
.  aps.  and  buUeta  He  was  in  such  want  of  money 
that  be  pawned  an  overcoat  to  buy  the  powder. 
Finding  the  bullets  too  small,  he  loaded  the  pistol 
with  two  pieces  of  lead,  which  he  rammed  into  the 
barrels  witli  a  piece  of  iron.  He  could  not  get  near 
tbe  Sovereigns  during  the  review,  but  when  tbe 
filing  past  w  over  he  followed  the  Imperial  carriage, 
and  by  dint  at'  activity  was  enabled  to  come  up  with 
it.    The  rest  is  already  known. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  with  persons  of  the  class 
and  temper  of  this  young  fanatic,  h«t,  for  the  sake 
of  those  wbo,  though  they  have  violent  political  pas- 
sions, are  still  amenable  to  reason,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  was  avert- 
ed from  Poland  when  he  missed  his  aim.  Poland 
has  already  suffered  more  than  enough  from  the 
desultory  and  impotent  efforts  of  some  of  its  sons. 
If  it  had  been  the  means,  either  by  its  own  strength 
or  by  an  alliance  with  Western  Europe,  to  regain 
its  independence,  the  world  would  applaud  its  cour- 
age when  it  raised  the  standard  of  revolution.  But 
it  has  been  shown  thai  even  an  insurrection  main- 
tained by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  section  of  the 
people  has  not  been  able  to  shake  the  Russian  pow- 
er. Tbe  exile  of  Berezowski  beam  witness  to  the 
futility  of  the  rising  in  which  he  bore  part.  Tbe 
punishment  indicted  on  Poland  for  this  last  struggle 
has  been  severe.  The  purpose  of  tbe  Russians  un- 
doubtedly is  to  obliterate  Poland  altogether,  and  to 


the  religion  of  Russia  for  those  to  which  the  rebel- 
lious subjects  of  the  Czar  are  attached.  It  may  be 
that  the  passive  resistance  of  the  Poles  will  frustrate 
these  attempts,  for  there  is  a  rigorous  life  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  destroy,  even  among  the  roost 
oppressed  communities-  It  may  also  be  that  if  the 
two  kindred  though  hostile,  races  continue  to  dwell 
together  under  the  same  government,  the  antipathy 
tetween  them  may  lessen,  the  hatred  of  the  one  and 
the  anger  and  suspicion  of  the  other  may  impercep- 
tibly pass  away,  and  Poland  may  possess  in  a  few 
years  a  lair  share  of  political  happiness. 

Nothing  would  have  prevented  such  a  consumma- 
tion more  certainly  than  the  assassination  of  the 
Kmperor  Alexander  by  the  band  of  a  Pole.  This 
monarch,  whatever  mav  be  the  severity  of  his  rum 
in  Poland,  has  shown  himself  an  enlightened  and  a 
beneficent  prince.  He  has  maintained  a  policy  of 
peace  in  Europe,  by  means  of  which  Russia  is  grad- 
ually recovering  from  the  exhaustion  which  pros- 
trated her  in  the  Turkish  war.  Ho  has  extended 
his  empire  in  Asia,  and  gratified  the  national  pride 
of  the  people  by  the  addition  of  territory  to  his  em- 
pire. But  his  great  achievement  has  been  tbe 
abolition  of  serfdom,  which,  though  it  has  caused 
some  murmurs  among  the  nobility,  is  recognized  by 
the  people  in  general  as  a  most  important  and  sub- 
stantial boon  to  the  country.  lie  is  respected  by 
foreign  nations,  and  loved  by  his  subjects  with  that 
peculiar  affection  which  is  felt  for  an  amiable  despot. 
The  death  of  such  a  ruler  by  the  hand  of  a  Pole 
would  probably  have  been  the  signal  tor  an  outburst 
of  fury  against  all  Poland.  Severity  would  have 
been  changed  into  ferocity,  repression  into  exter- 
mination. It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  suc- 
cessor of  Alexander  to  stay  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  avenge  his  father's  death  on  the  countrymen 
of  Berezowski.  Wherever  a  Pole  appeared  through- 
oat  the  Russian  Empire  his  steps  would  have  been 
dogged  by  the  hatred  of  those  around  him;  his 
career  would  have  been  more  difficult  than  ever, 
and  nothing  short  of  abandoning  bis  country  and 
religion  would  bava  conciliated  the  Russians.  In 
tbe  government  of  Poland  itself  the  utmost  caprices 
of  tyranny  would  then  seem  to  be  justified  by  patri- 
otism and  loyalty;  in  short,  the  mind  may  well 
turn  from  imagining  the  consequences  which  this 
oung  fanatic's  attempt,  if  successful, 
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The  harpsichord  of  Marie  Antoinette  has  been 
added  to  the  collection  of  musical  curiosities  and 
relics  at  the  Conservatoire. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hep  worth  Dixon,  the  editor  of 
the  Athemeum,  has  been  offered  the  honor  of  knight- 


The  last  issue  of  the  Spectator  contains  an  en- 
tertaining paper  on  Dr.  Hayes's  work,  The  Open 
Polar  Sea.  The  explorer's  claims  ore  fairly  con- 
sidered and  very  frankly  acknowledged  by  his  Eng- 
lish critic. 

A  papkr  on  "  The  Unpublished  MSS.  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge."  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby,  was  lately 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Mr. 
Ingleby  says  that  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
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to  the  world  are  extant  in  the  private  collections  of 
either  his  relatives  or  executors,  but  that,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  it  is  not  probable  that  these  papers  will 
be  printed  for  some  years  to  come. 

A  paragraph  in  an  English  paper,  a  week  or 
two  since,  led  us  into  the  error  of  stating  that  the 
Miss  Thackeray,  who  recently  married  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  was  the  author  of  "  The  Village  on  the 
Cliff,"  etc.  The  Mias  Thackeray  in  question  is  the 
■  of  the  writer. 


Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  lately  connected  with  the 
Temple  Bar,  is  announced  as  the  editor  of  the  new 
monthly,  Tinsleys'  Magazine.  The  editor  will  con- 
tribute to  the  opening  number  a  story  entitled  "  The 
Rock  Ahead  " ;  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell  will  favor  the 
readers  with  the  often-promised  "Adventures  of 
Dr.  Brady." 

Mr.  J.  Heweaoe  Jesse  again  returns  to  the 
much-debated  subject  of  Hannah  higfatfoot  in  the 
la«t  number  of  the  Athenaeum,  and.  in  a  long  com- 
munication, accumulates  fhcts  and  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  the  conclusion  that  such  a  person  really  did 
exist,  and  that  George  III.  was  associated  with  her 
in  the  manner  generally  supiweed. 

A  society  has  been  formed  at  Muuich  for  the 
collection  of  cigar  ends.  An  apjical  is  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  all  smokers  in  Bavaria  to  give  their  cig;ir 
ends  to  the  society  instead  of  throwing  them  away, 
it  being  intended  to  apply  the  proceeds  arising  from 
their  sale  to  the  clothing  of  poor  children.  It  is 
calculated  that  upward  of  £  600,000  a  year  may  be 
obtained  by  this  means. 

M.  DE  Saixte-Bbcve  has  had  the  courage  to  re- 
fuse to  fight  a  duel  with  M.  l^acaze,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  on  account  of  a  sjieech  delivered 
by  htm  in  the  Senate  on  the  26th  uft.  To  Baron 
de  Heeckeren,  who  brought  the  challenge  on  the 
part  of  M,Laca*e,  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve  replied  :  "  I 
am  not  disposed  to  accept,  in  such  a  matter-of- 
course  way  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  this  summary 
jurisprudence  which  consists  in  choking  a  question 
and  killing  a  man  in  forty-eight  hours.  I  will  even 
frankly  confess  that,  amongst  the  many  friends  on 
whose  friendship  I  count,  there  are  not  two,  not 
even  one,  who  is  an  adept  in  this  method  of  anus. 
In  general,  my  friends  are  men  of  thought,  men  of 
the  pen,  and  of  discussion.  This  does  not  mean 
that  thev  are  men  less  resolute,  or  men  of  less  hon- 
or, but  that  they  are  not 4  doctors  of  arms.'  "  In  a 
second  letter  addressed  to  M.  Lacaze  himself,  M. 
de  Sainte-Beuve  writes:  "I  recoynize  as  the  only 
competent  judge,  the  public,  the  entire  public,  ev- 
erybody,—  that  somebody  who  has  more  intelligence 
than  any  individual,  and  as  much  honor  as  any  one, 
an  honor  which  is  not '  the  point  of  honor,'  and  which 
has  common  sense  on  its  side.''  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve 
has  set  an  admirable  example  for  the  fire-eaters  of 
the  French  press. 

"  "We  are  glad,"  says  the  London  Review,  "  to  be 
able  to  record  a  sensible  act  on  the.  part  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo.  He  has  returned  to  Paris,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  has  been  seen  sitting 
in  front  of  the  Cafe  Felix,  in  the  Place  Napoleon 
III.,  in  company  with  an  old  friend  and  fellow- 
laborer.  The  motive  which  has  induced  this  visit  to 
his  native  country  is  said  to  be  the  desire  to  sec  his 
play  '  Hernani,*  as  revived  at  the  Theatre  Franeais, 
—  a  very  natural  desire,  though  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
did  not  choose  a  rather  more  exalted  occasion  for 


abandoning  the  melodramatic  attitude  of  defiance  to 
tyranny  which  he  has  now  ostentatiously  maintained 
for  a  long  while.  When  the  general  amnesty  was 
passed,  he  was  free  to  return  to  France  without  any 
conditions,  excepting,  of  course,  the  implied  condi- 
tion that  be  should  not  seek  to  disturb  the  existing 
order  of  things.  He  has  preferred  hitherto  to  make 
a  grand  pretence  of  independence  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  has  only  thought  better  of  his  resolution 
in  order  to  justify  what,  however  legitimate  H  may 
be,  can  only  be  described  as  a  species  of  harmless 
vanity.  Nothing  can  be  more  childish  than  to  keep 
np  the  airs  of  a  martyr  when  nobody  wishes  to  hurt 
vou ;  and  we  are  therefore  glad  to  find  that  Victor 
Hugo  has  relinquished  his  folly  and  seen  his  play." 

C.  Comdex  Clarke  at  Genoa  sends  to  the 
Atheiueiun  the  following  curious  note  touching  the 
ancestry  of  Shakespeare : — 

*'  An  English  lady,  resident  here,  having  seen  the 
discussions  lately  in  the  Athenaeum,  relative  to  the 
maternal  ancestry  of  Shakespeare,  communicated 
tome  the  following  particulars,  which  she  thus  noted 
down:  1  About  the  years  1810  to  1812,  in  a  house 
(a  small  inn)  at  Peckham,  called  u  The  Cottage  of 
Content."  there  lived  a  man  whose  name  was 
Robert  Arden.  This  individual  was  in  possession 
of  documents  of  the-  time  of  Elizabeth,  which  in- 
duced him  to  set  up  a  claim  to  the  Arden  estates  in 
Warwickshire.  He  had  a  son  called  Ail  win  (query 
the  orthography).  Have  these  papers  come  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  now  endeavoring  to 
trace  out  the  genealogy  of  the  Arden  family  V  and 
might  they  not,  if  found,  help  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject  ? ' 

"  I  forward  the  above  to  you,  that  you  may  take 
what  steps  you  think  fit  in  promoting  the  ascertain- 
ment of  a  matter  so  interesting  as  any  new  facts 
relative  to  Shakespeare's  ancestry. 

"  C.  Cownxx  Clarke." 

The  Memorial  Diplomatique  has  the  follow- 
ing sad  account  of  the  Empress  Charlotte :  "  We 
receive  afflicting  news  from  Miratuar.  The  Em- 
press Charlotte,  separated  about  a  year  ago  from 
her  husband,  deprived  during  more  than  three 
months  of  all  direct  intelligence,  and  after  havuig 
become  a  prey  since  the  departure  of  the  French 
troops  to  the  keenest  emotions  and  most  poignant 
anxieties,  has  just  fallen  into  a  moral  prostration  of 
the  most  alarming  character.  Her  Majesty  no  long- 
er seems  to  have  any  consciousness  of  what  is  pass- 
ing around  her,  and  remains  plunged  in  a  gloomy 
re  very,  from  which  Dr.  Ulek  has  not  for  a  moment 
been  able  to  rouse  her,  not  even  when  he  announced 
the  cruel  event  which  wounds  her  so  cruelly  in  hex 
dearest  affections.  The  complete  indifference  with 
which  the  unfortunate  Princess  received  that  re- 
doubtable blow  but  too  well  justifies  the  fear  that 
science  will  now  be  powerless  to  save  that  fine  in- 
tellect. As  Dr.  Illek  bad  from  the  first  made  him- 
self responsible  for  the  cure  of  the  Empress,  Maxi- 
milian I.,  who  had  placed  all  his  confidence  in  him, 
left  him  absolute  master  of  the  treatment  to  be  fol- 
lowed. For  that  reason  neither  the  Austrian  fam- 
ily nor  the  Court  of  Brussels  ventured  to  interfere 
in  a  matter  so  delicate.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Emperor  of  Mexico  having  fallen  under  the  mur- 
derous balls  of  the  Juarists,  the  rights  of  the  two 
families  will  naturally  be  substitutedfor  the  author- 
ity of  the  hu«band.  With  that  object,  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians  has  left  Brussels  to  be  present  at 
the  family  council  assembled  at  Salzburg;  and 
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thence  her  Majesty  will  proceed  to  Mirainar.  The 
medical  men  are  of  opinion  that  a  final  experiment 
ought  to  be  made,  by  transporting  the  Prince* 
Charlotte  into  the  midst  of  her  youthful  reminis- 
cences in  the  Palace  of  Lacken.  That  step  will,  in 
fact,  be  adopted  as  soon  as  an  assurance  can  be  en- 
tertained that  this  long  journey  can  be  accomplished 
without  aggravating  the  state  of  the  august  invalid." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  says  that 
the  Sultan  does  not  waste  himself  on  the  public. 
44  Of  the  Sultan,"  he  says, 44  we  see  little.  He  ap- 
pears at  the  Exhibition  now  and  then,  and  goes 
about  the  galleries  in  a  business-like  way.  The 
French  are  disappointed  that  he  is  not  more  de- 
monstrative. It  is  a  question  whether  he  or  the 
small  brother  of  the  Tycoon  be  the  more  immobile 
of  countenance  and  the  least  inaccessible  to  sur- 
prise. If  I  were  umpire,  I  think  I  should  give 
the  prize  for  this  sublime  characteristic  to  the  little 
brother  of  the  Tycoon,  —  pray  excuse  me  from 
writing  his  name.  The  gravity  of  the  little  crea- 
ture's face  is  amazing  to  see.  Nothing  puts  him 
out;  he  never  smiles,  never  winces;  everything 
comes  to  him  at  a  matter  of  coarse ;  he  lives  in  a 
sublime  calm  which  nothing  can  disturb.  But  the 
Sultan,  also,  has  a  fine  Oriental  gravity  which  is 
curious  to  witness,  and  which  would  indicate  that 
he  has  attained  a  highly  philosophical  state  of  mind. 
He  seemed  to  be  dazed  the  day  he  came  into  Paris. 
Now  he  is  very  calm,  —  observant  but  undemon- 
strative. What  he  has  most  cared  for  in  the  Exhi- 
bition have  been  the  needle-guns  and  the  armarium. 
He  examined  the  rifle  guns  carefully.  But  the 
great  aquarium  seemed  to  enchant  him.  ,  You  go 
into  a  great  cool  cave.  All  round  it  you  see  large 
glass  windows  which  divide  you  from  cisterns  of 
water,  where  the  fish  swim.  The  Sultan  much 
marvelled  at  the  vision,  and  I  dare  say  yon  will  be- 
fore long  hear  of  a  similar  wonder  being  built  in 
one  of  his  gardens." 

A  Vienna  counterpart  to  Punch  hat  published 
a  cartoon  representing  the  Emperor  Napoleon  asleep, 
and  evidently  tormented  by  as  harrowing  dreams  as 
those  which  afflicted  Richard  ni.  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Bosworth  field.  By  the  side  of 
his  couch  stands  the  ghost  of  Maximilian,  reciting  a 
poem  in  which  he  threatens  to  cling  to  him  ever- 
lastingly,—  44  in  the  golden  hour  of  gladness,  and  in 
exile."  "If  Louis  Napoleon,"  says  an  English 
writer,  "is  a  man  of  ordinary  feeling,  —  and  he  is 
generally  credited  with  considerable  amiability  of 
nature,  — the  shadows  of  Maximilian  slain  in  his 
prime,  and  of  his  yet  more  unhappy  wife,  hopelessly 
mad  with  accumulated  woes,  will  be  dark  and  terri- 
ble in  his  remembrance  as  long  as  memory  endures  : 
the  more  w  now  that  he  has  no  longer  youth  or 
health  to  bear  the  burden.  For,  whatever  his  mo- 
tives, it  was  by  his  counsels,  and  to  work  out  liis  de- 
signs, that  the  ill-fated  Archduke  set  out  on  that 
expedition  which  has  now  terminated  so  lamenta- 
bly. Yet  it  is  going  beyond  the  limits  of  fairness  to 
charge  the  French  Emperor  with  any  direct  crimi- 
nality in  the  death  of  Maximilian.  It  does*  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  fact  that  he  "  abandoned  "  him  to  his 
late.  He  offered  him  a  safe  passage  out  of  the 
country  before  the  first  of  the  French  legions  with- 
drew;  "but  Maximilian,  lured  by  the  representations 
of  the  priestly  party,  chose  to  remain,  though  it  was 
evident  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  were  against 
him.  This  is  a  fact  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  whole  case.    It  will 


be  important  also  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  statement  that  Juarez  offered  to 
the  life  of  the  ex-Emperor  if  he  would  renounce 
all  claim  to  rule  in  Mexico,  and  that  he  refused. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  is  hard  to  see 
on  what  ground  Juarez  is  to  be  blamed.  Nothing, 
however,  can  excuse  or  palliate  or  in  any  degree 
lighten  the  infamous  guilt  of  Lopez,  the  betrayer  of 
Maximilian,  for  a  despicable  bribe." 

Mr.  Jexningb,  the  American  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times,  furnishes  that  journal  with  a 
description  of  President  Johnson's  visit  to  Boston. 
The  faultless  courtesy  and  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
which  characterized  the  reception  of  the  President, 
are  discussed  with  discrimination  by  the  writer.  Mr. 
Jennings  closes  his  letter  with  the  following  pas- 
sage :  44  In  so  hurried  a  visit,  and  with  so  many 
tedious  engagements  prepared  beforehand  for  him, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  President  Johnson  should 
have  obtained  a  deep  insight  into  the  character  or 
the  habits  of  thought  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
He  cannot  even  have  distinctly  noticed  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  principal  city,  and  of  the  vil- 
lages and  towns,  or  the  rural  districts  of  the  State, 
he  has  seen  nothing.  He  has,  however,  observed 
many  things  which  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  im- 

Sression  upon  his  mind.  Fresh  from  his  journey  to 
forth  Carolina,  he  must  have  remarked  the  univer- 
sal indications  of  prosperity  and  comfort  and  enter- 
prise which  surround  him  here,  and  contrasted  them 
with  the  cheerlessness  and  poverty  of  the  South ; 
even  as  be  has  known  the  South  before  its  calamities 
fell  upon  it  In  his  mind  there  most  have  arisen 
the  pictures  of  uncultivated  wastes,  of  an  immense 
tract  of  country  kept  poor  by  a  system  of  forced  la- 
bor, of  unthrifty  men  sitting  down  contented  with  a 
part  when  they  might  have  gained  the  whole.  If 
never  before,  here  he  must  have  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  vital  differences  in  the 
disposition  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  South 
and  the  people  of  the  East,  and  he  must  have  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  qualities  which  have  given 
New  England  its  commanding  influence  in  the 
country.  Not  without  reason  is  the  New  England- 
er  proud  of  his  origin.  He  belongs  to  a  sturdy  and 
well-grounded  stock,  he  has  a  lofty  ideal  of  the  na- 
tional character,  and  he  does  nothing  to  dishonor  or 
degrade  either.  Nowhere  in  the  States  assuredly 
are  the  graces  of  life  cared  for  so  much  as  in  New 
England.  There  is  everywhere  a  social  charm 
which  is  exceptional  when  vou  look  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  everywhere  you  hear  the  ring  of  the  true 
and  sterling  metal.  Extravagance  and  pretension 
are  not  fashionable  because  they  are  generally  de- 
spised, and  subject  such  persons  as  dare  to  exhibit 
them  to  ridicule  and  contempt  Something  of  this 
the  President  has  doubtless  marked.  He  must  also 
have  noticed  the  superiority  of  Massachusetts*  offi- 
cials to  those  he  comes  into  contact  with  elsewhere, 
always  excepting  such  an  officer  as  the  present 
Mayor  of  New  York,  who  is  the  salt  in  that  mass  of 
corruption.  In  this  State  the  officials  are  all  select- 
ed from  a  class  worthy  to  rule,  and,  although  politi- 
cal fanaticism  may  momentarily  condemn  some  to 
privacy  whose  services  would  be  of  great  value,  yet 
in  the  main  the  judgment  of  the  people  is  sound 
and  just  After  once  seeing  Massachusetts  no  man 
will  ever  be  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  ascend- 
ency it  has  gained.  It  deserves  it,  and  that  it  will 
long  maintain  it  the  work  which  is  being  done  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  affords  the  surest  guarantee. 
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UP  STAIRS  AND  DOWN.* 

It  I  were  asked  what  leading  feature  of  oar 
domestic  economy  would  be  most  likely  to  attract 
the  attention  of  an  intelligent  foreigner,  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  metropolis,  I  should  unhesitatingly  an- 
swer, —  area  railings.    We  sons  and  daughters  of 
perfidious  Albion  (or  of  Merry  England,  if  you  like 
it  better),  can  hardly  realize  to  ourselves  the  sense 
of  extreme  novelty  which  Mossoo  must  experience  at 
finding  himself  in  a  city  where  he  is  condemned  to 
walk  or  drive  through  endless  groves  of  iron.    Turn  j 
in  what  direction  he  will  through  habitable  London,  i 
whether  within  the  dingy,  but  eminently  fashionable  j 
purlieus  of  Mayfair,  the  spick-and-span  new  district  [ 
of  Tyburnia,  Belgravia  the  aristocratic,  Bloomsbury  ■ 
the  respectable,  Barnabury  the  genteel,  Clapham,  \ 
Peckham,  Fulham,  Brompton,  Hoxton,  Brixton,  1 
Islington,  Kensington,  Kennington,  —  north,  south, 
east,  or  west,  —  his  observant  eye  will  rest  on  an  i 
interminable  row  of  cast-iron  spikes.    The  fact  in  | 
itself  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  contemplate;  and 
when  Monaco  finds  out  that,  behind  these  grim 


blczns  of  war,  cellars  are  dug  to  a  depth  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  the  pavement  level,  in  which 
cellars  at  least  half  the  inhabitants  of  every  house 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  can't  you  imagine 
now  he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  opens  his  eyes  in 
astonishment?  But  is  it  true,  then,  of  these  English, 
that  they  burrow  in  the  ground  for  habitation,  and 
condemn  their  domestics  to  reside  in  those  oubliettes 
there  ?  Parbleu !  what  a  fate !  Tea,  it  is  even  so ; 
and  Mossoo  knows  very  well  that  honest  Jules,  who 
brushes  his  clothes  at  home,  or  Babet,  who,  with 
nothing  on  her  bead  but  a  snow-white  cap,  frilled  to 
a  nicety,  take*  his  children  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
Champs  Elysces,  — either  of  these  good  creatures,  I 
say,  would  grumble  roundly,  even  if  they  did  n't 
altogether  pine  away  under  such  an  infliction. 
Whereas  Sairey-Jane,  who  comes  up  from  her  father's 
cottage  on  Dartmoor,  with  a  pair  of  rosy  cheeks  and 
a  strong  Devonshire  accent,  accommodates  herself 
kindly  to  her  new  situation,  —  say  that  of  deputy 
sub-assistant  under  scullery-maid,  at  eight  pounds  a 
year  and  her  beer ;  gives  up  the  green  turf  and  pur- 
ple heather  of  her  native  soil,  for  the  prospect  of  a 
dull  brick  wall  and  coal-cellar  door,  only  enlivened 
by  the  hasty  glimpse  which  she  gets  of  the  lower 
halve?  of  passing  crinolines,  and  of  peripatetic  boots 
and  trousers,  worn  by  people  who,  from  the  knee 
upwards,  are  invisible  to  her.  This  is  Sairey-Jane's 
fate,  and  that  of  Master  Tom,  the  page,  who  per- 


haps  had  the  run  of  an  orchard  before  he  bloomed 
into  buttons ;  though,  to  be  sure,  he  does  answer 
the  front-door  bell  sometimes,  and  even  goes  out  for 
an  airing  exactly  three  paces  behind  his  "  missus," 
which  is  so  far  an  advantage  to  him. 

1  wonder  how  many  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  — 
those  who  live  at  the  top,  instead  of  the  bottom  of 
the  kitchen-stairs  —  try  to  realize  the  effect  of  this 
semi-subterraneous  existence ;  and  which  of  us  who 
are  placed  in  authority  over  servants ;  who  say  to 
one  "  do  this,"  and  he  doeth  it  (or  does  n't  do  it,  as 
the  case  may  be),  —  which  of  us  has  explored,  even 
in  imagination,  those  gloomy  labyrinths  of  the  base- 
ment story?  We  are  separated  by,  say  twelve 
inches  of  floor  carpentry,  from  a  little  world  of  be- 
ings possessed  of  the  same  physical  and  moral  sense 
as  ourselves;  with  desires,  hopes,  fears  and  diges- 
tions like  our  own,  and  we  take  no  more  count  of 
these  last  than  we  do  of  the  works  of  a  watch.  The 
use  of  a  watch  is  to  tell  us  the  time ;  but  as  for  the 
mainspring,  the  lever  action,  the  double  escapement, 
the  wheels  and  chain,  or  what  you  will,  inside,  do 
you,  my  dear  lady,  ever  trouble  your  head  one  whit 
regarding  them  f  Of  course  not.  How  should  they 
concern  you  ?  Some  chronometers  —  like  that  of 
your  medicaj  man.  for  instance  —  are  made  for  use  ; 
others,  like  that  of  the  pretty  trinket  at  your  waist, 
for  ornament  chiefly.  So  long  as  each  serves  its 
turn,  neither  you  nor  Dr.  Glibb,  I  think,  will  med- 
dle with  its  interior.  Similarly,  honest  John  Thomas, 
of  Belle vue  Cottage,  Hammersmith,  who  is  coach- 
man, groom,  and  gardener  by  turn,  has  evidently 
been  destined  by  nature  to  make  himself  generally- 
useful;  while  Mr.  Chawles  Pfushington,  who  stands 
airing  his  calves  under  a  certain  porch  in  Eaton 
Square,  may  be  regarded  as  a  purely  ornamental 
feature  in  your  establishment.  All  this  is  the  result 
of  late.  But  the  private  disposition  of  these  gentle- 
men, the  quality  of  their  respective  temperaments, 
the  number  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  in 
short,  their  individual  relations  out  of  livery,— are 
details  which,  confess  now,  have  no  interest  for  your 
ladyship.  Indeed,  in  our  present  advanced  and 
highly  enlightened  state  of  civilization  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  otherwise.  But,  as  a  pure 
matter  of  speculation,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
what  these  humble  retaiuers  think  of  you  f  whether 
they  may,  perchance,  have  over  the  kitchen -lire, 
discussed  your  merits  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  the  mis- 
tress of  a  household  ?  The  notion  is  an  extravagant 
one,  I  admit,  fraught  with  danger  to,  and  subver- 
sive of  the  first  interests  of  good  Society  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  not  altogether  impossible.  You  remem- 
ber, no  doubt,  that  amusing  story  of  your  nursery 
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days  about  ascertain  Palace  of  Truth,  in  which  who- 
ever spoke /was*  by  an  irresktiWc  iinpalsc.  com- 
pelled to  Hky  ju*t  what  lie  or  the  tbougkt,  neither 
more  nor  less.  Conceive  for  an  instant  the  effect 
of  such  an  influence  down  stairs  and  in  your  pres- 
ence. What  would  tbey  say? — good  gracious! 
what  might  they  not  presume  to  say  V  —  those  cot- 
ton-velvet and  bombazine-clad  servitors,  about  those 
in  authority  over  them,  —  about  you  and  me,  for  in- 
stance ! 

Place-auxniames !  Let  us  take  the  ladies  first. 
There  is  Maria,  your  own  maid,  who,  for  a  wage  of 
some  eighteen  pounds  a  year,  bees  your  corsets,  does 
your  back-hair,  selects  your  ball-dress  (taking  care, 
of  course,  that  you  don't  appear  twice  during  the 
season  before  the  same  people  in  the  same  costume), 
alters  yonr  bonnets  of  February  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  March,  and  insists  on  yonr  ordering 
another  befitting  the  month  of  April;  who  brings 
that  t ni^rant  eup  of  tea  to  your  bedside  every  morn- 
ing; who  knowa  where  you  keep  the  sal-volatile  and 
kidvdoe,  and  with  whom  you  condescend  to  chat  a 
little  as  she  unrobes  you  at  three  A  M.  twice  a  week 
during  the  season.  Ah !  dear,  good,  patient  Maria  ! 
sweet-spoken  and  sandy-haired  sycophant!  cease 
your  loudly  prattle  about  ribbons  and  bandoline, 
t'rizettes,  Valenciennes,  and  sansnectum  jupoua,  and 
tell  your  mistress  what  you  really  think  of  her.  She 
is  young,  pretty,  and  engaging :  will  yon  dare  to 
say  she  is  a  giddy  ami  affected  flirt  V  She  is  mid- 
dle-a^ed,  wealthy,  and  well-born :  but  hare  yon  ever 
called  her  a  patcbed-up,  imperious  skinflint?  I 
trow  not.  The  smile  with  which  you  greet  her  baa 
been  assumed  so  long,  and  with  such  excellent 
effect;  that  rising  indignation  has  been  so  studiously 
repressed;  thai  unimpassioned  deference  baa  told  so 
well  in  regard  to  vails  and  pen misHes, — that  1  some- 
time* fancy  yon  deceive  yourself  among  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and,  for  the  time,  acta  airy  imagine  the 
iniddle-aqed  lady  whom  you  make  up  for  evening- 
parties,  and  take  to  pieces  at  two  P.  M.,  is  a  model 
of  feminine  perfection.  Women,  you  see,  are  born 
actors  :  then*  most  effective  arts  are  so  natural 
to  them;  their  simplest  natures  often  so  "graceful 
and  artistic,  that,  from  the  humblest  servant-maid 
to  the  most  accomplished  lady  of  the  land,  we  can't 
easily  distinguish,  I  believe,  that  it  might  not  be 
always  desirable  to  distinguish  between  what  tbey 
really  are  and  what  they  seem  to  be.  In  point  of 
iUet,  I  don't  thfnk  they  always  know  themselves. 

But  trust  v  John  Thomas,  and  profusely-powdered 
Cbawkw,  only  hide  tb£r  spleen,  their  indignation 
and  contempt,  m  the  presence  of  their  betters.  In 
the  butler's  p;intry,  at  the  ale-house  round  the  cor- 
ner, across  the  hammer-cloths  of  their  respective 
chariots,  —  sentiments  are  expressed  which  neither 
you  nor  I,  dear  Paterfamilias,  could  listen  to  un- 
moved. I  know  an  old  gentleman, —  an  irascible 
old  gentleman,  —  who,  standing  by  chance  one  af- 
ternoon inconveniently  near  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
stairs,  after  summoning  his  brougham  for  the  second 
time  that  day,  heard  a  favorite  footman  exclaim  to 
the  confidential  valet,  "  t  *m  blest  if  that  infernal 
old  noosance  ain't  ordered  out  the  carriage  again  ! " 

Now  you  know  that  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
remark  to  reach  one's  ears  in  the  decline  of  life,  ut- 
tered by  a  paid  lackey,  the  button*  of  whose  very 
coat  were  adorned  with  the  family  crest;  but  1  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  otd  gentleman  to  whom  I  re- 
fer was  justified  in  the  severe  retaliation  which  he 
adopted.  The  wretched  Jenkins  (let  ua  call  him) 
was  dismissed  on  the  spot,  and  had  nothing  but  a 


month  »  wages  to  console  him  in  his  adversity.  The 
consequence  was,  no  doubt,  that  he  repaired  to  the 
Black  Lion  that  evening,  and  ettertaaned  his  liv- 
eried friends  witfl  a  very  disrespectful, -if  not  'per- 
verted account  of  the  affair.  I  dare  say  his  late 
master  became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  bar-par- 
lor ■.  that  his  wig  and  wizen  .lace,  his  gout  and  gai- 
ters, his  peppery  disposition  and  general  peculiar- 
ities were  discussed  in  a  manner  which  was  anything 
but  pleasant.  Suppose,  instead  of  taking  so  sum- 
mary a  revenge,  he  had  retired  to  his  study,  swal- 
lowed a  glass  of  Madeira,  just  to  steady  his  nerves, 
rung  the  bell,  and  told  Jenkins  not  to  talk  so  loud 
down  stairs  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  place.  Can't 
you  imagine  how  crestfallen  the  poor  minion  would 
have  been  ?  what  an  old  trump  the  man  be  served 
must  thenceforth  be  considered  in  his  eves ;  and 
with  how  much  zeal  he  might  have  continued  his 
service  ?  But,  "  who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temper- 
ate, and  furious,"  as  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  once 
justly  asked,  "in  a  moment?"  No  man.  And 
upon  my  word,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  the 
provocation  was  Tery  great 

Personally,  I  must  admit  I  have  no  great  affec- 
tion for  the  London  flunkey  of  fashionable  life.  It 
is  the  most  unfortunate  sta^e  of  a  man-servant's 
career.  As  a  page  he  may  be  slim  and  interesting. 
As  a  butler  he  may  become  stout  and  benevolent. 
But  a  great  broad-ahonldered,  blaok-whiskcrcd  fel- 
low of  six  feet,  who  thrusts  his  brawny  carves  into 
pink  silk  stockings,  plasters  his  hair  with  floor  and 

• -A  n  na.    J  —  —  ■        1,  !  _n  n  If  *  -  *-  ^  —    -X»  ,,11 

f>omarum,  arul  covers  mimed  with  tags  anil  goto 
lace,  to  bang  on  behind  a  carriage,  —  hah!  owe 
fancies  a  man  was  made  for  some  better  business 
than  this.  It  is  n't  his  tauk,  no  doubt,  you  will  say. 
It  is  his  betters  who  are  to  blame :  they  rig  him  tip 
in  this  ridiculous  costume ;  they  set  him  to  do  ton 
senseless  work ;  they  conduct  their  households  on 
such  a  plan  that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  help  being 
what  be  is,  —  mean,  idle,  often  insolent  There 
are,  in  short,  some  excuses  for  him.  And  so,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
wasp  (black  and  yellow,  by  the  way,  is  the  orthodox 
color  tor  modern  livery  waistcoats),  but  that  would 
not  lessen  the  annoyance  of  its  sting.  Your  orna- 
mental footman  is  an  institution :  but  the  institu- 
tion b  a  bore  and  it  is  not  exactly  easy  to  say  why 
it  has  become  so.  Any  of  us  who  nave  conned 
over,  or  seen  enacted  the  comedies  which  were 
written  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  can  testify 
to  the  pleasant,  affable  character  which  the  stage 
servant  of  that  period  assumed.  His  master  joked 
with  him.  thrashed  him,  confided  in  him,  called  him 
"  knave  "  and  "  rascal "  by  turns ;  and  yet  the  poor 
fellow  not  only  remained  in  his  placo,  bat  stuck  by 
the  gallant  captain  through  thick  and  thin :  helped 
him  in  his  little  intrigues,  bamfboaled  his  creditors, 
rushed  into  all  sorts  of  risks  for  bis  sake.  Can  this 
be  said  of  any  of  our  liveried  retainers  of  the  pres- 
ent day  ?  Can  we  imagine  Jennies  or  €hawlca  con- 
veying a  bSIet-ihux,  with  the  slightest  interest  as  to 
its  success  ?  standing  meekly  to  receive  our  blows 
(clouded  canes  are  gone  out  of'  fashion  now)  ? 
scheming  to  get  a  dun  out  of  the  home ;  or  even  re- 
maining a  single  day  beneath  the  roof  of  a  gentle- 
man in  urgent  pecuniary  difficulties  ?  I  say  that 
type  of  retainer  is  obsolete.  You  can  no  more 
find  it  now  than  you  can  find  a  living  specimen  of 
the  dinornis  or  megatherium.  What  I  confide  our 
tenttresse*  to  a  fellow  who  black*  one*  boots?  — 
talk  familiarly  about  debt*  and  obligation*  to  a 
man  who  stands  behind  yonr  chair  at  dinner?  Im- 
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possible !  Why,  the  very  next  morning  he  would 
take  you  by  the  button-hole  and  call  you  u  old 
cove."  The  present  state  of  society  no  longer  ad- 
mits of  such  relations. 

Women,  I  expect,  do  occasionally  lapse  into  con- 
fidence* of  this  kind.  How  otherwise  could  Miss 
Gadabout,  with  whose  family  I  am  tolerably  inti- 
mate, Juve  been  informed  of  the  fact  that  Lady 
Flaring  has  not  paid  ber  milliner's  bill  for  the  last 
three  years  ;  or  that  Cornet  Spanker,  of  the  Blues, 
had  been  twice  refused  by  the  wealthy  widow,  Mrs. 
Me  Chequers  ?  These  little  scraps  of  domestic  in- 
telligence are  surely  picked  up  on  the  second  floor, 
before  the  toilet-table,  between  lacing  and  bando- 
lining,  late  nocturnal  soup  and  early  morning  Pekoe. 
Ah  !  ladies,  ladies !  if  you  would  only  be  a  little 
more  discreet  with  your  waiting-maids !  If  you 
would  only  remember  that  that  dapper  little  creature 
who  u  does  "  your  back-hair,  lugs  out  your  ball- 
dress,  selects  your  bracelets,  ties  your  sash,  twitches 
that  bewitching  skirt  into  shape,  hands  you  your 
gloves,  and  scents  that  little  scrap  of  cambric  and 
Lice  which  you  carry  with  such  a  fascinating  air,  — 
if  you  could  only  bring  yourself  to  believe  that  your 
patient,  useful,  clever  Abigail  is  —  as  great  a  gossip 
as  yourself;  that  the  harmless  prattle  with  which 
ou  entertain  her  and  indulge  yourself,  will  assured- 
y  find  its  way  down  stairs  into  the  servant*'  hall,  and 
be  carried  next  day  to  the  dainty  ears  of  a  dozen 
of  your  female  friends  (or  enemies,  as  the  case  may 
be), —  would  you,  —  could  you  be  quite  so  frank  in 
your  revelations  ?  Mies  Papyllon  is  a  flirt,  I  grant 
you,  and  the  manner  in  winch  she  comporten  her- 
self the  other  night  before  Lord  Rattlcgate  was 
very  far  from  correct.  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion, 
that,  looking  to  Lady  Screwby's  position  in  the 
world,  and  the  amount  of  her  fortune,  she  ought 
not  to  wear  cleaned  gloves.  But  then,  my  dear 
girls,  if  every  detail  of  your  conduct  last  season,  — 
if  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  your  toilet  were  open- 
ly discussed,  —  which  of  the  fairest  of  you  would 
escape  censure  ?  I  say  nothing  of  Major  Slingsby  s 
attention  to  Miss  Markham  j  nor  of  Miss  Tumwell's 
amber-colored  silk  jupe,  over  which  that  stupid  foot- 
man spilt  a  strawberry  ice  last  season,  and  which  at 
least  tome  of  you  recognized  under  a  different  hue 
this  winter.  I  pass  no  comment  on  these  things 
myself ;  I  only  beg  of  you  to  bear  them  in  mind, 
and  not  to  forget  Uiat  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
also  sauce  for  the  gander,  —  although  I  am  aware 
that  those  delicious  birds  are  not  of  the  same  sex. 

It  may  be  a  morbid  kind  of  curiosity,  if  you  will, 
but  I  confess  I  do  feel  somewhat  curious  to  know 
what  forms  the  staple  article  of  conversation  round 
the  kitchen-table  ;  whether  there  is  any  standard  of 
etiquette  which  regulates  the  social  relations  of  this 
basement-story  life ;  how  much  deference,  for  exam- 
ple, Mrs.  Cook  expect''  from  the  scullery-maid  ;  what 
sort  of  attentions  the  parlor-maid  may,  with  a  due 
sense  of  propriety,  receive  from  the  butler ;  whether 
the  valet  patronizes  or  only  tolerates  the  page,  and 
so  forth.  I  fancy  that  servants  in  a  well-conducted 
household  are  great  sticklers  for  decorum  and  the 
fitness  of  things  in  general.  Observe  the  nice  dis- 
tinctions which  they  draw  with  regard  to  their  re- 
spective duties,  settling  among  themselves,  by  an  in- 
evitable code  of  rules,  who  is  to  do  what  work.  If 
by  aceident,  or  in  case  of  emergency,  the  house- 
maid is  asked  to  wash  down  the  doorstep,  cook  to 
lend  a  band  at  bed-making,  or  John  to  dust  bis 
master's  library,  ten  to  one  you  bear  of  grumbling, 
and  a  talk  of  thus  or  that  not  being  his  or  her  M  doo- 


ty."  So  we  may  depend  on  it  the  social  grades  of 
life  down  stairs  are  jealously  preserved,  that  the 
nursery-maid  knows  herself  (as  the  phrase  goes) 
better  thau  to  trespass  on  the  prerogative  ol  my 
lady's  attendant,  and  the  "buttons"  wouldn't  go 
lor  to  interfere  with  Mr.  John  Thomas's  perquisites, 
no  not  for  nothink. 

Perquisite! !  Ah  !  then  we  come  to  a  point  on 
which  1  think  there  should  be  some  better  under- 
standing between  "  up  stairs  and  down."  When  I 
was  a  student  at  the  Itoyal^  Academy,  with  a  mod- 
erate allowance  from  the  parental  purse,  I  used  to 
spend  my  Easter  week  at  a  friends  house  in  the 
country,  where  an  establishment  was  kept  on  rather 
a  large  scale.  My  railway  journey  there  and  back, 
cab  fares,  and  other  little  incidental  expenses  cost 
me  on  those  occasions  perhaps  somewhat  more  than 
[  was  justified  in  spending  on  such  an  excursion. 
But  on  leaving  the  house  a  tax  awaited  me  which  I 
really  could  not  afford  to  pay,  and  yet  from  which 
no  young  gentleman  with  any  sense  of  dignity  could 
escape.  My  friend  had  a  solemn  butler,  —  but  of 
livery  of  course,  —  with  a  bald  head  and  an  air  of 
such  tremendous  importance  that  one  instinctively 
felt  (at  least  I  did)  how  delicate  a  task  it  was  to  of- 
fer him  any  gratuity  at  all,  and  how  utterly  impos- 
sible it  would  have  been  to  offer  him  anything  less 
than  gold  without  positively  insulting  him.  The. 
same  argument  applied  with  equal  reason  to  the 
housekeeper,  a  demure-looking  personage,  who  had 
breakfast  served  in  her  own  room,  and  wbom  the 
other  servants  addressed  as  "  mum."  Then  there 
was  my  friend's  valet,  who  condescended  to  bring 
me  my  shaving-water  in  the  morning  and  laid  out 
my  dress-coat  oefore  dinner.  There  was  another 
gentleman  in  livery  who  during  that  repast  came 
frequently  to  me  with  offers  of  a  little  sherry,  lit- 
tle \>ck,  sir,"  and  so  forth.  Finally  there  were  the 
groom  who  brought  round  our  horses  to  the  door, 
the  gardener  who  had  always  some  trifle  to  offer 
in  the  shape  of  fruit  or  vegetables  as  I  was 
leaving  (no  doubt  they  thought,  or  pretended  to 
think,  that  I  had  a  house  and  cuisine  of  my  own  in 
town,  whereas  I  lived  in  Bloomsbury  lodgings,  ami 
my  usual  dinner  consisted  of  a  couple  of  chops), 
and  the  lodgekeeper,  who  touched  his  hat  whenever 
I  entered  or  left  the  grounds.  All  these  function- 
aries had,  in  turn,  to  be  fee'd,  and  by  the  time  theii 
vails  bail  been  duly  dispensed  I  was  generally  minu< 
the  best  half  of  my  last  £  5  note.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  system  of  servant-tipping  requires  re- 
vision. It  falls  rather  hard  on  our  young  friend; 
and  poor  relations,  —  guests  whose  purses  are  slen- 
der, —  whose  wallets  are  not  amply  stored.  I) 
makes  John  Thomas  (whose  calling,  as  I  havt 
shown,  has  from  other  causes  already  degenerated] 
mean  and  calculating ;  it  leads  him  to  look  askanct 
at  every  visitor  to  his  master's  house,  and  calculate 
his  welcome  in  £.  *.  d.  There  is  M'Chromer's  house 
maid,  for  instance,  who  used  to  smile  and  drop  m< 
the  neatest  little  courteaiesyou  ever  saw  whenever  i 
called  on  her  master.  The  angelic  behavior  o 
that  girl,  the  modest  neatness  of  ber  white  apron* 
the  tidy  coquetry  of  her  caps,  the  arch  simplicity  o 
her  manner,  —  she  was  only  seventeen,  —  complete 
ly  won  my  heart.  I  don't  mind  admitting  it  now 
for  she  has  been  married  for  some  years  to  the  gro 
eer's  young  man,  and  they  have  siuce  set  up  in  tha 
line  for  themselves.  Well,  in  an  evil  moment  I.  — 
don't  be  frightened,  ladies,  I  have  the  very  strictes 
of  propriety,  —  I  took  to  giving  this  younj 
i  small  gratuities,  for  example ;  when  she  oe 
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oasionally  helped  roe  on  with  my  great-coat,  half  a 
crown  ;  when  she  called  a  cab  for  me,  half  a  crown  ; 
when  she  took  charge  of  my  Scotch  terrier  in  the 
kitchen  one  morning  (Mrs.  Mac  could  n't  bear 
dogs),  two-and-six,  and  so  forth. 

One  day  my  host  found  me  out  in  my  well-meant 
indiscretion,  and  being  of  an  eccentric  turn  of 
humor,  rated  me  in  his  own  ironical  way.  "My 
dear  fellow,"  said  he,  44  don't  let  me  see  you  do  that 
again.  I  pay  that  girl  ample  wages ;  if  thev  are 
not  high  enough  she  can  ask  for  more,  and  if  she 
deserves  'em  she  shall  have  'em.  But  meanwhile  I 
don't  see  why,  as  my  guest,  you  should  requite  her 
for  my  hospitality,  such  as  it  is.  If  that  half-crown 
is  an  acknowledgment  for  the  dinner  which  you 
have  just  eaten,  meist  tumptibus,  give  it  to  me  and 
not  to  my  housemaid.  If  you  think  your  entertain- 
ment here  deserves  some  recognition  at  your  hands, 
present  me,  at  the  close  of  every  year,  with  a  gold 
pencil-case,  or  what  you  will.  Personally,  I  should 
hardly  have  considered  that  any  such  honorarium 
was  necessary,  but  if  it  must  be  given,  it  is  clearly  I 
who  should  be  the  recipient." 

The  result  of  tliis  tremendous  chaff  (the  drift  of 
which  I  well  understood,  for  M'Chroiner's  own  gen- 
erosity knew  no  bounds)  was  that  Miss  Susan's 
half-crowns  were  cut  off,  at  least  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  Except  at  Christmas,  —  which,  you 
know,  only  comes  once  a  year,  and,  regarded 
purely  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  once  is  quite 
enough,  in  my  opinion,  —  that  bewitching  creature 
did  not  add  sixpence  more  to  her  wages  out  of  my 
pockets.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  her  master  s 
cruel  interference  with  her  perquisites  in  this  and 
other  instances  that  she  united  herself  at  a  month's 
warning  with  Mr.  Spicely;  or  it  may  have  been 
that  youth's  ardent  devotion  which  caused  her  to 
take  so  precipitate  a  step.  On  that  point  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  record  an  opinion.  All  I  know 
is  that  I  had  from  that  day  forth  no  more  smiles,  no 
more  courtesies,  no  more  inquiries  after  the  health  of 
in  v  Skye  terrier.  I  called  my  own  cabs,  pulled  on 
my  own  great-coat,  shut  the  front-door  in  Gowcr 
Street  with  my  own  hands,  and  have  been  very 
suspicious  of  ancillary  blandishments  ever  since. 

There  are  two  sides,  however,  to  every  question, 
and  lest  I  should  for  an  instant  be  supposed  to  de- 
fend stinginess  to  servants,  let  me  here  protest  that 
I  consider  no  kind  of  shabbiness  more  mean,  no 
frugality  more  ill  advised,  no  providence  more 
wasteful  than  that  which  in  any  household  is  en- 
joined alone  down  stairs.  "  A  fat  kitchen  and  a 
lean  parlor"  was  a  homely  proverb  once  in  vogue, 
and  certainly  if  both  cannot  be  well  fed  it  must  be 
a  miserable  sort  of  thrift]  ness  which  would  begin  by 
starving  the  basement  story.  Yet  I  have  heard  of 
respectable,  well-bred  housewives  who  ration  their 
servants  like  union  paupers,  who  cut  down  their 
daily  food  to  a  minimum,  who  consider  a  half-pint 
of  small  beer  an  amply-suflicient  stimulant  for  an 
able-bodied,  bard-working  cook,  and  who  regard 
the  bare  mention  of  meat  suppers  in  the  kitchen  as 
flat  heresy.  There  is  something  half  ludicrous, 
half  contemptible  in  this  penny-wise  economy.  Up 
stairs  and  before  her  guests  we  have  madame  doing 
the  honors  of  her  table,  —  a  table  crowded  with 
needless  delicacies,  —  soups,  entremets,  game,  pa- 
tds,  dessert,  delicately-nowuK/  wines  (I  say  nothing 
of  the  quality),  and  what  not.  Could  we  foresee 
our  hostess  as  she  will  probably  appear  next  morn- 
ing, marshalling  the  fragments  of  this  gorgeous  ban- 
quet in  her  bleak  larder,  taking  stock  of  half-con- 


sumed chicken  and  segments  of  raiswd  pie,  count- 
ing the  forcemeat-balls  which  adorned  that  dish 
°*  jugg*d  hare,  noting  with  a  scrupulous  eye 
the  mortal  remains  of  a  beloved  turkey,  which  of 
us  will  enjoy  his  dinner?  Such  relics  may  in- 
deed worthily  supply  the  family  table  for  some 
days  to  come,  but  while  all  this  feasting  has  been 
going  on  up  stairs,  how  have  the  servants  fared? 
"  What !  that  all  of  the  shoulder  of  mutton  which 
was  ordered  a  week  ago?  Impossible!  Those 
custards  eaten  because  they  would  n't  ke«p  another 
day  ?  Absurd  !  I  am  convinced  that  a  whole  leg 
of  pheasant,  and  not  a  drumstick  only,  was  sent 
down  last  night,  and  what  presumption  to  eat  game 
in  the  kitchen ! "  Ah,  my  dear  Materfaniilias, 
would  you  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
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not  be  always  as  good  as  a 
feast,  but  let  'us  at  least  have  enough  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall  before  we  attempt  feasting  in  the  din- 
ing-room. The  reverse  of  this  rule  represents  not 
only  a  moral  wrong  but  a  financial  mistake.'  Hun- 
gry servants  must  eat,  whether  thev  confess  to  the 
weakness  or  not.  A  good  slice  off  the  joint  will 
satisfy  their  appetites  as  well  as  a  series  of  oyster- 
patties,  but  if  they  are  debarred  from  the  first,  can 
you  be  surprised  at  their  making  free  with  the 
other?  Good  servants,  who  wish  (in  down  stairs 
language)  to  "  better  themselves,"  and  who  want  a 
fair  character  for  their  next  place,  never  remon- 
strate with  these  petty  exactions.  Besides,  the  icy 
reserve  and  conventional  propriety  which  is  kept 
up  (perhaps  necessarily  in  this  country)  between 
man  and  master,  maid  and  mistress,  make  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so  openly.  But  if  this  traditioual  gag 
were  just  for  a  day  removed  from  the  lips  of  honest 
John  Thomas  and  Betsey  Jane,  my  goodness !  what 
a  shout  of  derision  would  rise  from  the  areas  of 
Mayfair,  with  what  loud  bursts  of  vulgar  indigna- 
tion Belgravian  basements  would  ring  1  I  remem- 
ber a  famous  back  number  of  Punch,  in  which 
there  appeared,  I  think  from  the  vigorous  pencil  of 
Leech,  a  sketch  of  some  middle-aged  nobleman 
who,  thrusting  his  head  out  of  a  natty  little  brough- 
am in  an  April  shower,  ordered  his  coachman  and 
footman  to  give  him  their  hats  inside  immediately, 
because  they  were  new  and  would  be  spoiled  by  the 
rain.  People  laughed  at  this  caricature,  and  accept- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  satire,  no  doubt  put  down  the 
iucident  itself  as  a  pure  invention.  It  may  indeed 
have  been  so,  but  not  long  afterwards  I  heard  the 
following  anecdote  from  a  friend  on  whose  accuracy  I 
can  rely,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  it" the  sketch  and 
the  story  had  some  common  and  substantial  origin. 

The  head  of  an  illustrious  bouse,  whom  I  shall 
call  Lord  Skinflint,  had  given  one  of  his  cast-off 
hats  to  a  certain  lackey  in  his  service.  Recogniz- 
ing this  hat  a  few  days  afterwards  on  the  hall-table, 
where  it  bad  been  left  for  a  moment,  my  lord  in- 
quired to  whom  it  belonged,  and  was  at  once  re- 
minded of  his  gift. 

4*  What ! "  cried  his  lordship, 44  did  I  give  you  such 
a  good  hat  as  this  ?  " 

The  man  explained  that  he  had  had  it  relined 
and  "done  up." 

41  Umph  ! "  says  my  lord, 44 1  never  thought  of  that 
Pray,  what  did  you  pay  for  it?" 

4>  Arf-a-crown,  my  lord,"  answers  Mr.  Jeamcs. 
The  nobleman  mused  for  an  instant,  and  looked 
at  the  hat  again.   44 111  tell  you  what,"  said  he,  at 
length, 44 1  '11  give  you  five  shillings  for  it  as  it  is." 

14  If  your  lordship  pleases  "  answered  the  footman. 
(In  fact  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  say.) 
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The  bargain  was  struck  at  once.  Lord  Skin  Hint 
put  on  the  hat,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  he  may  wear 
it  still. 

Well,  I  won't  moralize  on  this  story,  for  despite 
my  friend's  proverbial  accuracy,  it  is  just  possible 
that  be  may  nave  been  misinformed ;  that  the  anec- 
dote is  what  the  Italians  call  ben  trovato,  or,  in  plain 
English,  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  of  truth  in 
it.  But  I  confess  that  to  me  it  does  not  seem  so 
highly  improbable,  and,  I  will  candidly  add,  similar 
gossip  has  led  me  to  believe  that  there  is  not  un fre- 
quently in  "  high  life "  a  great  deal  that  might  be 
contemplated  with  advantage  by  philosophers  below 
stairs.  Do  the  philosophers  avail  themselves  of  this 
teaching?  I  fear  not.  Jearoes  and  Chawles,  Susan 
and  Betty  imitate  the  foibles  no  less  than  the  virtues 
of  their  betters.  We  all  admit  and  deplore  that 
spirit  of  flnnkeydom  which  pervades  certain  phases 
of  English  Society,  which  sets  half  our  dear  fellow- 
countrymen  truckling  to  a  man  who  has  a  handle  to 
his  name,  or,  worse  still,  to  another  who  is  known  to 
possess  a  large  fortune.  After  this  can  yon  sneer  at 
the  mixture  of  sham  deference  and  twopenny  dignity 
of  the  servant  who  wears,  for  your  sake,  a  cockade, 
tags,  powder,  and  heraldic  buttons  ?  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  servants  despise  and  groan 
under  these  insignia  of  office.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  if  livery  went  out  of  fashion  for  footmen,  butlers 
would  at  once  petition  to  wear  it.  A  due  and  palpa- 
ble distinction  between  the  two  places  must  be 
kept  up,  or  the  kitchen  would  be  in  a  state  of  an- 
archy. What !  a  drab  coat  or  a  strip  I  vest  the  badge 
of  slavery  ?  The  badge  of  fiddlesticks !  A  domestic 
servant  is  not  more  rigidly  tied  to  his  duties  than  a 
soldier,  or  a  government-office  clerk,  or  a  barrister, 
or  a  poor  curate,  who  is  often  harder  worked  than  a 
London  footman,  and  not  nearly  so  well  remunerated . 
We  don't  call  a  red  jacket,  or  a  tie-wig,  or  a  stuff 
gown  the  badge  of  slavery :  why  should  an  honest 
suit  of  livery  be  so  stigmatized  ?  Frate  as  they  will 
about  their  free-born  rights  and  privileges,  servants 
are  the  first  to  respect  these  relics  of  ancient  feudal- 
ism. Not  long  ago  a  cook  who  was  out  of  a  situation 
asked  a  lady  to  assist  her  in  getting  one.  Before 
long,  a  place  was  found,  and  a  consultation  held  on 
the  subject. 

"  Pray,  mum,"  asked  Mrs.  Cook, "  does  the  family 
'ave  cresses  t" 

"  Water-cresses  for  breakfast  ?  I 'm  sure  I  don't 
know,"  answered  her  kind  patron,  M  but  what  can  it 
signify  ?  " 

"Excuse  me,  mum,"  interposed  the  applicant,  M I 
don't  think  I  make  myself  understood.  /  mean 
cresses  on  their  carriage,  note-paper,  hVry,  and  cet- 
erer  — " 

"Oh!  armorial  bearings,  you  mean?"  said  the 
lady.    "  I  really  cannot  tell  you." 

"  Because  *m,  I  reely  could  n't  undertake  a  situa- 
tion where  there  was  n't  a  cress  kept.  Yon  see 
ev*ry  genteel  fam'ly  'as  u  cress ;  and  —  " 

w  And  you  positively  make  that  a  condition  ?  " 
asked  the  lady,  quietly. 

M  Sutt'nly,  mum,"  says  Mrs.  Cook.  "  Footman  kep ; 
washing  put  out ;  beer,  tea,  and  fiunly  cress." 

"  Then,  I  really  think,  Mrs.  Cullender,"  said  the 
lady,  smiling,  "that  you  had  better  look  out  for 
yourself.    John,  show  this  silly  woman  to  the  door." 

■   

FASHIONABLE  TIPPLLNG. 

The  Lancet  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  have 
sounded  a  note  of  alarm.    The  habit  of  tippling, 


they  say,  is  increasing  among  the  educated  and 

Entle,  and  brandy  takes  the  place  of  sal-volatile  in 
lies'  dressing-cases.  Terrible  pictures  are  drawn 
of  the  large  wineglasses  used  at  dinner-tables,  of 
claret  and  moselle  cup  profaning  the  domestic 
sanctity  of  the  five  o'clock  tea,  of  young  girls  swal- 
lowing glass  alter  glass  of  these  "  fallaciously  cool 
beverages"  when  heated  with  dancing  or  excited 
at  the  prospect  of  an  offer.  44  Almost  every  one  of 
us,"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  with  the  apologetic 
air  of  a  noble  lady  in  the  confessional,  "  may  plead 
medical  advice  as  the  beginning  of  the  habit"  And 
in  another  sentence  it  talks  of  the  constantly  recur- 
ring temptation  of  wine  and  liqueurs  "  which  are 
offered  and  pressed  upon  us  wherever  we  go."  It 
is  very  sad  that  the  virtue  of  our  evening  censor 
should  be  exposed  to  such  insidious  attacks.  For- 
merly men  of  letters  did  not  disdain  the  social  tum- 
bler, which  was  composed  of  far  stronger  elements 
than  the  Gladstone  claret  of  the  modern  cup.  But 
now  gin  is  reserved  for  a  cleaning  agent,  and  alco- 

s  do  ken  of  at  all,  must  be 


holic  drinks,  if  they  are  , 

qualified  as  "  amiable."  Even  under  this  disguise 
they  are  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well.  They  are 
less  potent  as  they  lurk  concealed  in  the  midst  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  harmless  ingredients,  but  the 
harmless  ingredients  give  the  alcohol  a  newer,  more 
alluring  taste  to  palates  which  are  not  accustomed 
to  its  native  and  fiery  vigor.  The  young  girls  who 
were  formerly  contented  with  lemonade  and  syrups, 
may  no  doubt  be  unpleasantly  affected  by  the 
infusion  of  moselle,  the  more  as  that  wine  is  inva- 
riably doctored  for  the  English  market.  Whether 
flirtations  can  be  managed  with  as  good  an  eye  to 
the  main  chance  and  as  clear  a  bead,  when  the 
grape  is  substituted  for  the  lemon,  must  remain  un- 
certain. Elder  sons  will  escape  from  the  net  which 
is  spread  in  their  sight,  and  the  cords  of  which 
are  held  by  a  bacchanal.  But  there  are  graver 
questions  involved  in  the  love  of  tippling,  than  the 
success  or  failure  of  matrimonial  schemes.  The 
Lancet  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  tremble  for  the 
morals  of  society.  We  do  not  venture  to  pry  into 
the  mysteries  of  a  lady's  dressing-case,  and  though 
we  fear  that  some  Abigail  has  been  bought  over  to 
betray  the  confidence  of  her  mistress  in  order  to 
furnish  material  for  an  occasional  note,  we  are  not 
about  to  embark  on  a  similar  voyage  of  discovery. 
The  buffets  of  ball-rooms  and  the  tables  of  five 
o'clock  tea  are  fortunately  open  to  the  world,  and 
there  is  no  indiscretion,  though  there  may  be  pro- 
fanity, in  commenting  on  their  attractions.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  contributors  to  tbe  newspapers 
of  the  day  mix  freely  in  the  highest  society. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  one  paper  mashes 
strawberries  for  duchesses.  The  editor  of  another 
paper  uever  speaks  to  any  one  below  the  rank  of  a 
duke.  Instead  of  being  repulsed  by  the  footman 
and  waiting  in  the  ante-rooms  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Johnson  would  now  be  a  guest  at  noble  breakfasts, 
and  drink  his  many  cups  of  tea  at  the  kettledrums 
of  fashion.  The  refinement  of  our  literature  shows 
the  excellent  effects  of  this  harmony  between 
greatness  and  talent.  Fashionable  distinction  and 
mental  distinction  are  on  the  same  level.  When 
therefore  a  modern  journal  begins  to  censure  the 
growing  faults  of  society,  we  see  that  there  is  great 
need  of  the  reprooK  and  that  there  is  some  chance 
of  its  being  heeded.  In  the  olden  days  of  small 
glasses  and  early  dinners,  newspaper  writers  beard 
little  of  what  went  on  in  the  upper  circles,  and  the 
upi>er  circles  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  said  by 
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the  newspapers.  A  ribald  and  licentious  press  was 
naturally  prone  to  depreciate  what  it  envied.  Oc- 
casional prosecutions  for  lilicl  were  the  only  notice 
taken  of  its  attacks.  But  now  that  your  partner  in 
the  dance,  niter  handing  you  to  the  buffet,  may  be 
the  very  one  to  comment  on  the  capacity  of  your 
-w  illow,  it  behooves  you  to  be  careful.  If  he  sees 
you  staggering  under  a  red  wig,  your  attractions  are 
at  an  end.  Solomon  tells  his  hearer  to  put  a  knife 
to  his  threat  when  lie  dines  with  a  ruler,  if  he  be 
given  to  appetite.  A  young  lady  should  use  her 
Urge  champagne  glass  as  a  receptable  tor  her 
glows  if  she  sits  next  to  a  journalist. 

We  may  seem  to  be  speaking  with  some  levity  of 
what,  if  the  Lancet  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  are 
right,  must  be  indeed  a  pernicious  practice.  But 
we  think  some  abatement  must  be  made  from  the 
gravity  wliich  they  attribute  to  it.  When  they  talk 
of  our  grandmothers  being  horrified  by  the  amount 
of  stimulants  administered,  do  they  think  of  what 
our  grandmothers  witnessed  when  they  were 
young?  Every  now  and  then  we  bear  regrets 
from  the  admirers  of  past  times,  that  the  old  port 
and  sherry  days  are  departed,  and  that  people 
dilute  their  wines,  spread  out  their  stimulants  over 
a  longer  period  of  the  day,  drink  five  o'clock  tea, 
and  hock  or  claret  at  dinner.  Formerly  the  small 
glasses  were  filled  with  heavy  and  brandied  wines , 
and  instead  of  taking  an  occasional  nip  with  a  blue- 
book,  the  English  gentleman  finished  his  bottle  or 
two  of  port  at  one  sitting.  People  who  remember 
that  state  of  things  can  hardly  fad  to  be  tolerant  of 
what  has  succeeded.  In  the  country  at  large  the 
change  which  has  been  effected  by  the  reduction  of 
duty  on  French  wines  has  been  decidedly  whole- 
There  may  be  excesses  now  as  there  were 
•  in  the  former  time,  and  some  may  go,  as 
always  will  go,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
it  teems  to  us  that  the  general  tendency  of  the 
present  day,  speaking  of  wider  circles  than  fashion- 
able ones,  is  towards  moderate  rather  than  excep- 
tional indulgence.  We  own  that  it  is  more  cheerful 
to  have  everv  one  at  dinner  take  two  or  three  large 
glasses  of  light  wine  than  to  see  the  small  ones  filled 
once  for  the  ladies,  and  the  gentlemen  lell  to  fuddle 
themselves  by  frequent  circulation  of  the  bottle. 

There  are  many  old-fashioned  bouses  where  the 
claret  is  not  put  on  the  table  till  the  ladies  have  re- 
tired, and  this  we  think  highly  significant  of  the  old 
erroneous  theory.  So  long  as  wine  was  brandied, 
and  body  was  supposed  to  be  the  essence  of  it,  there 
would  necessarily  be  a  reluctance  to  give  ladies 
more  than  a  taste  of  an  intoxicating  liquor.  But 
if  wine  is  recognized  as  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape, 
and  even  as  such  is  mixed  with  weaker  suljstances, 
there  can  be  little  harm  in  the  size  of  the  glasses. 
Teetotallers  are  accustomed  to  answer  the  texts  of 
Scripture  which  are  quoted  against  them,  by  refer- 
ring to  tin ■  natural  state  of  the  wine  used  in  the 
East  and  contrasting  it  with  the  mixtures  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.    We  do  not  quite  accept  their  inter- 

E rotation,  but  there  are  wines,  and  wines.  It  will 
e  found,  we  think,  that  the  countries  which  pro- 
duce wine  and  consume  much  of  their  own  product 
are  far  more  sober  than  the  countries  which  import 
wine  in  smaller  quantities,  and  make  up  for  its 
scarcity  by  adding  to  its  strength.  That  it  is  not  the 
flavor  of  drink,  but  the  strength  of  drink,  which  is 
seductive  and  pernicious,  appears  from  the  way  in 
which  methylated  spirit*  are  sometimes  used,  and 
from  the  experience  of  gin-drinking  neighborhoods, 
The  love  of  ardent  spirits  is  ? 


itself  a 


while 


the  lore  of  wine  is  a  taste,  capable,  of  course,  of 
being  abused,  but  not  leading  naturally  to  over-in- 
dulgence. Indeed,  the  palate  is  not  able  to  appre- 
ciate more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  or  to 
distinguish  its  flavor  beyond  a  certain  limit.  When 
men  have  well  drunk  they  feel  a  morbid  craving  for 
spirits;  but  this  is  only  when  tbey  cease  to  enjoy 
the  purer  wine  which  has  hitherto  sufficed  for  them, 
and  which  does  suflke  for  their  natural  tastes. 
Nothing  more  surely  marks  the  genuine  lover  of 
wine  than  the  dislike  be  feels  for  spirits,  and  the 
qiuekness  with  which  he  detects  their  presence  in 
tbe  liquor  that  only  yields  them  a  prescriptive  right 
of  naturalization  when  it  is  itself  a  stranger.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  introduction  of  the  moselle  and 
claret  cup  at  five  o'clock  teas  will  either  give  this 
taste  or  avert  the  other.  But  we  should  be  rather 
hopeful  of  any  change  in  public  manners  which 
showed  that  a  natural  taste  was  likely  to  succeed  to 
one  of  an  opposite  tendency,  and  we  think  tippling 
is  decidedly  preferable  to  boozing. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  question  the  medical 
sufficiency  of  the  Lancet,  or  the  fashionable  knowl- 
edge of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  life  of  the  London  season  is  most  un- 
healthy, and  that  gentle  warnings  are  not  misplaced. 
People  who  are  driven  to  balls,  and  parties,  and 
dinners,  and  routs,  and  kettledrums,  without  inter- 
mission, cannot  fail  to  need  the  help  of  the  doctor. 
We  should  have  thought  stimulants  were  hardly  the 
name  for  what  must  be  given  to  such  patients,  and 
that  nothing  less  than  galvanism  would  answer  the 
purpose.  If,  however,  moselle  cup  does  succeed, 
who  would  grudge  it  to  the  fair  votaries?  The 
doctors  say  according  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
that  "  the  modern  type  of  disease  is  low ;  that  stim- 
ulants are  requisite;  and  that  whether  they  pre- 
scribe chloric  ether  or  champagne  does  not  much 
signify.  Perhaps  not  in  the  physical  point  of  view, 
but  in  the  moral  one  ?  "  Perhaps  the  less  said 
about  that  the  better.  If  the  fashionable  world  is 
to  be  treated  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  there 
are  other  tempting  and  fallaciously  cool  beverages 
which  might  equally  be  prescribed.  There  are  a 
few  vanities  which  benefit  nobody,  which  wear}* 
those  who  partake  in  them,  and  weary  still  more 
those  who  have  to  prepare  them.  When  doctors 
are  called  upon  to  administer  ether  instead  of 
champagne,  as  being  less  likely  to  gain  on  the  pa- 
tient, and  tempt  to  a  frequent  indulgence  in  the 
medicine  without  any  previous  order,  they  might 
with  the  same  consistency  be  required  to  enjoin 
dancing  with  younger  sons,  to  forbid  angling  for 
viscounts,  and  to  poison  the  seven  mothers  of  Bel- 
gravia. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  ABSENT  MAN.* 

There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  the  mistakes 
into  which  those  who  are  afflicted  with  what  is  called 
"  absence  of  mind  "  continually  falL  I  call  it  an  af- 
fliction, for  it  really  is  one ;  and  it  is  also  a  disease 
which,  if  left  to  itself,  will  increase  till  its  encroach- 
ments paralyze  all  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  I 
was  once  conspicuous  among  all  my  friends  for  this 
unfortunate  disposition  of  mind.  How  it  grew  upon 
me  I  can  scarcely  telL  On  looking  back  I  perceive 
that  there  were  indications  of  it  in  my  earliest  child- 
hood. I  was  fond  of  building  castles  in 'the  air,  of 
dwelling  in  imagination  upon  scenes  and  events 
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which  had  no  reality  in  them.  I  conjured  up  a 
world  of  my  own  ;  I  peopled  it  with  characters  of 
my  own  creating ;  I  dwelt  in  a  kind  of  fairy  laud  far 
away  from  the  life  which  surrounded  me ;  I  liked  to 
be  alone  and  to  be  left  to  myself,  unmolested  by 
contact  either  with  other  children  or  my  elders.  In 
my  walks  I  would  keep  aloof  from  all  my  com  pan- 
ions  and  attendants,  and  converse  in  a  language 
almost  of  div  own  with  imaginary  companions  and 
associates.  1  was  called  ungenial,  odd,  eccentric, 
morose,  idle,  and  dreamy ;  but  all  these  bard  names 
could  not  take  me  out  of  myself.  I  was  living  an 
inner  life  that  had  no  sympathy  with  and  no  coun- 
terpart in  the  realities  around  me.  Children  have 
a  wonderful  talent  for  investing  things,  places,  and 
people  with  charms  and  qualities  they  do  not  pos- 
sess, and  can  with  a  marveDous  facility  convert  their 
dearest  friends  into  cruel  stepmothers  and  gigantic 
ogre s ;  but  then  they  need  the  companionship  of 
others  in  order  to  effect  this  transformation,  which 
is  so  complete  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  so  real,  that 
terror  and  anxiety  are  accurately  depicted  when 
any  of  these  awful  personages  assume  an  aspect  of 
wrath.  With  me  tt  was  different.  I  needed  no 
companionship ;  I  avoided  it,  and  my  earthly  par- 
adise was  shared  by  no  familiar  friend  that  bad  any 
existence.  1  would  retire  to  some  corner  by  myself 
to  dream  away  my  young  life.  At  the  time  I  was 
not  myself  aware  that  I  was  unlike  other  children, 
though  I  was  painfully  conscious  of  being  bored 
when  I  was  compelled  to  associate  with  those  of  my 
own  age ;  and  whenever  the  ordeal  was  over  I 
rushed  off  with  increased  delight  to  my  corner, 
where,  magician-like,  I  summoneu  into  my  presence 
the  creatures  of  my  imagination.  The  same  habit 
continued  in  after  years,  though  necessarily  with 
more  interruption  and  with  a  considerable  change 
in  the  subject  of  my  day-dreams.  I  was  a  puzzle 
to  mv  masters,  for  I  was  not  deficient  in  ability,  and 
yet  t  never  did  myself  justice,  for  my  thoughts  were 
often  miles  away  from  the  matter  which  ought  to 
have  engaged  them.  As  time  went  on  the  habit 
became  more  and  more  confirmed,  and  I  was  noted 
amongst  all  my  fellows  as  the  absent  man  of  their 
acquaintance.  There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  a 
young  man  than  to  be  considered  eccentric  The 
character  for  eccentricity  interferes  with  his  success, 
while  it  at  the  same  time  conveys  a  tacit  dispensation 
from  the  performance  of  duties  which  are  supposed 
to  be  incumbent  upon  all  who  are  of  rational  mind  ; 
and  this  exemption  tends  to  confirm  a  pernicious 
habit,  while  it  disqualifies  him  in  the  opinion  of  all 
practical  men  for  any  occupation  or  office  which  re- 
quires promptitude,  accuracy,  and  energy  of  thought 
and  will.  From  never  taking  much  interest  in  the 
events  of  the  day  I  became  at  lant  scarcely  cogniz- 
ant of  those  features  and  peculiarities  wliich  consti- 
tute the  difference  between  existing  things.  I  was 
in  some  respects  like  a  blind  man,  the  eye  of  my 
mind  being  blinded  to  much  that  was  observable  to 
men  of  the  meanest  capacity ;  and  it  was  only  by  a 
painful  effort  that  I  could  concentrate  my  attention 
upon  any  given  subject.  Like  a  man  wbo  has  ac- 
customed himself  to  the  dark,  and  to  whom  a  ray  of 
light  becomes  positively  painful,  I  actually  suffered 
acutely  from  the  exertion  which  was  required  of  me 
when  1  had  to  consider  and  deckle  upon  anv  matter 


of  business.  The  ordinary  duties  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor were  distasteful  to  me,  inasmuch  as  they  in- 
terrupted my  day-dreams;  and  even  those  which 
were  not  devoid  of  interest  were  neglected  by  my 
forge  tfulnet*  and  utter  incapacity  for  business.   If  I 


made  an  appointment  I  was  more  likely  to  forget  it 
than  not,  or,  with  a  vague  impression  that  I  had 
bound  myself  to  do  something  at  a  given  time  and 
place,  set  off  in  a  wrong  direction  long  after  the  ap- 
pointed time.  If  an  important  letter  had  to  be 
written,  and  I  had,  after  much  difficulty,  accom- 
plished the  unwelcome  task,  I  was  sure  to  carry  the 
letter  in  my  pocket  for  two  or  three  days ;  or  if  two 
letters  were  written  on  the  same  day  I  infallibly  put 
them  into  their  wrong  envelopes.  In  short,  if  a 
mistake  could  be  made  1  was  sure  to  make  it; 
and  as  time  went  on  I  found  that  my  friends  were 
always  trying  to  provide  against  my  mistakes  by 
taking  me  and  my  affairs  under  their  especial  care 
and  protection. 

I  can  well  remember  an  absurd  and  amusing  in- 
stance which  occurred,  and  which  will  serve  to  show 
how  "absence  of  mind"  bad  grown  upon  me.  I 
had  not  been  at  all  well,  and  for  some  days  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  my  room,  in  which  I  took  the  sim- 
ple meals  that  were  allowed  to  me.  Instead  of  din- 
ner 1  was  only  allowed  tea  in  the  evening,  with  a 
very  moderate  supply  of  toast.  On  the  occasion  to 
which  I  refer  my  mother  and  sisters  had  gone  down 
to  dinner  after  having  satisfied  themselves  that  I  had 
everything  I  wanted.  Left  alone  by  the  fire  with 
my  teapot  and  kettle,  which  *  murmured  its  fairy 
song  "  on  the  hob,  I  began  to  dream  as  usual,  till  I 
remembered  that  I  ought  to  pour  some  of  the  boil- 
ing water  into  the  teapot  This  I  did  very  proper- 
ly, and  then  again  subsided  into  my  dreamy  exist- 
ence, from  which  I  was  presently  roused  by  the 
entrance  of  one  of  my  sisters,  bearing  in  her  hand 
a  plateful  of  a  pudding  which  was  a  great  favorite  of 
nunc.    She  started,  screamed,  and  nearly  dropped 

I  ll^i  |9l^sV(^3  ^s>&       ^is1  a  JH^&* 

44  Tom  1 **  she  exclaimed, M  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

44  Done  ?  I  ?  done  ?  what  VI  responded  ;  and 
what  liad  I  done  ?  I  had  not  touched  my  tea,  had 
not  moved  since  I  poured  the  water  into  the  tea- 
pot ;  but  the  cause  of  my  sisters  alarm  was  soon 
made  clear- when  she  directed  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  made  teapot  and  kettle  change 
places.  The  silver  teapot  was  simmering  half  on 
the  bob  and  half  on  the  fire,  discolored  and  spoilt, 
and  the  kettle  was  on  the  tablecloth,  on  which  it 
made  its  impression  with  most  unquestionable  dis- 
tinctness My  mother  soon  made  her  appearance, 
after  my  sister  had  returned  to  her  and  baa  reported 
progress,  and  had  chided  me  walk  But  that  was 
not  attended  with  more  serious  results  than  the 
damage  done  to  the  silver  teapot  and  the  table- 
cloth. 

Other  instances  of  my  absence  of  mind  have 
been  followed  by  consequences  of  a  much  graver 
kind.  I  have  delayed  the  promised  assistance  to  a 
poor  tenant  till  be  was  carried  off  to  prison  for 
debt ;  I  have  neglected  to  summon  the  doctor  as  I 
promised  to  do  on  my  ride  homewards,  and  the 
life  of  the  poor  invalid  has  been  nearly  lost ;  I  have 
to  record  against  mvself  that,  with  good  abilities 
and  abundant  means  of  usefulness,  I  have  wasted 
many  years  of  my  life :  and  that,  without  any  evil 
intent  or  grudge  or  ill  will  against  any,  I  have 
done  as  much  harm  as  many  a  man  bent  on  mischief. 
1  have  profited  no  one  and  have  impaired  my  own 
energies  ;  and  though  I  bare  now  overcome  my  un- 
fortunate habit  to  a  certain  extent,  I  feel  that  I 
never  can  be  what  I  might  have  been,  and  am  still 
conscious  of  a  certain  listlessness  which  weakens  all 
my  actions.  I  could  moralize  forever  upon  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  day-dreaming  if  I  were  writing  an 
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essay  upon  the  subject ;  but  perhaps  some  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  I  hare  suffered  considerable 
annoyance  from  "absence  of  mind"  may  amuse 
others  and  serve  to  induce  them  to  avoid  the  habits 
which  lead  to  it. 

When  I  was  about  five-and-twenty,  or  it  may  be 
a  little  younger,  I  was  invited  to  spend  a  week  or 
ten  days  in  the  bouse  of  "  a  great  man,"  who  is  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  his  party  and  perhaps  the 
most  gifted  man  of  the  time.  His  son  was  my 
college  friend,  and  had  often  pressed  me  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  which  I  had  promised  to  do  again  and  again, 
but  was  as  often  prevented  by  some  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance. At  last,  on  the  occasion  of  a  musical 
festival  in  the  neighboring  town,  I  found  myself  at 
Broseley  Hall,  which  was  filled  with  a  large  assem- 
blage of  persons  bent,  like  myself,  upon  hearing  the 
most  celebrated  singers  of  the  day.  On  my  first 
arrival,  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  many  strange 
faces,  the  restraint  which  a  new  place  and  a  certain 
awe  of  my  host  forced  upon  me,  compelled  me  to  be 
more  recollected,  and  I  conducted  myself  very  much 
like  other  people,  only,  I  should  imagine,  I  was 
duller  than  most  After  I  became  more  at  my  ease, 
I  relapsed  into  my  old  habits,  and  soon  made  myself 
conspicuous  for  my  idiosyncrasy.  I  never  could, 
without  a  great  effort,  manage  to  be  in  time  for 
dinner.  Why,  I  cannot  tell,  but  dressing-time  always 
was  specially  a  dream-time;  and  though  there  was 
nothing  elaborate  in  my  toilet,  I  always  consumed  a 
considerable  time  in  it.  On  the  occasion  to  which 
I  refer,  and  which  even  now  at  this  distance  of  time 
makes  me  hot  with  shame,  I  had  dawdled  more  than 
usual,  and  was  roused  by  the  loud  clang  of  the 
dinner-bell  to  greater  alacrity.  I  hurried  on  my 
coat  and  waistcoat,  snatched  up  my  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  rushed  down  stairs  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  the  guests  were 
already  assembled  round  a  good  blazing  wood  fire. 
Somewhat  relieved  at  finding  that  I  was  not  too 
late,  I  crept  quietly  into  a  vacant  space  befbre  the 
fire,  and  stood  there  gazing  into  the  logs  of  burning 
wood  and  answering  such  questions  as  were  put  to 
me.  I  soon  became  conscious  of  a  lull  in  the  con- 
versation, and  of  the  fact  that  I  was,  for  some 
reason,  the  observed  of  all  beholders.  First  one 
and  then  another  looked  down  at  my  feet,  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  tittered.  Roused,  annoyed, 
and  wondering,  I  felt  inclined  to  resent  what  ap- 
peared to  be  such  unwarrantable  bad  manners. 
What  could  be  the  matter  with  my  feet  ?  They 
were  not  ugly  even  if  they  were  not  beautiful: 
tbey  were  not  deformed.  I  wore  Bhoes  and  stockings 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  as  I  always  hated 
whatever  is  called  "  load  "  in  dress,  I  felt  sure  I 
could  not  have  done  anything  to  provoke  observa- 
tion or  remark.  Seizing  a  favorable  opportunity 
when  the  conversation  was  resumed  and  attention 
was,  or  appeared  to  be,  diverted  from,  me,  I  looked 
down  stealthily  at  my  own  feet  to  see  what  there 
could  be  to  praise  or  blame.  Imagine,  then,  my 
horror  when  I  found  my  feet  stockingless  and  en- 
cased in  red  morocco  slippers !  What  could  I  do  ? 
1  could  only  retreat  into  the  background  and  escape 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  my  room,  where  I  found 
my  neglected  silk  stockings  on  the  table,  where 
they  had  been  carefully  placed  by  the  servant,  and 
my  shoes  warming  themselves  before  the  fire.  In 
sh;une  and  confusion  I  put  them  on  and  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  which  I  found  empty,  and,  pro- 
voked with  myself  and  every  one  else,  I  found 
my  way  into  the  dining-room  and  to  an  empty 


place  which  had  been  left  for  me.  I  was  chaffed 
considerably  upon  my  stnpidity,  and  many  were 
the  inquiries  whether  my  feet  had  suffered  from 
cold. 

In  the  same  house,  and  during  the  same  visit,  I 
made  another  mistake  which  was  infinitely  more 
distressing.  On  one  of  the  vacant  days  when  no 
one  went  to  the  festival,  I  sauntered  at  leisure  over 
the  gardens,  which  are  celebrated  throughout 
England,  and  then  returned  to  the  house,  intending 
to  dream  away  an  hour  or  two  in  my  room.  After 
I  had  mounted  the  stairs  I  took  by  accident  the 
wrong  turn,  which  led  me  into  a  passage  or  corridor 
exactly  similar  to  the  one  which  led  to  my  room. 
The  doors  of  the  rooms  were  similarly  placed  and 
were  the  same  in  number.  I  opened  a  door,  found 
a  comfortable  room  which  I  did  not  doubt  to  be  my 
own,  and  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire  and 
was  soon  enveloped  in  one  of  my  usual  mists  of 
thought  After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  I  cannot 
tell  how  long,  the  door  opened  and  somebody 
walked  in,  shut  the  door,  gave  one  startled  exclama- 
tion, and  rushed  out  again.  I  concluded  it  was  the 
housemaid,  and,  having  been  somewhat  roused  by 
the  exclamation,  called  to  her  to  come  in,  and  as- 
sured her  that  she  did  not  disturb  me.  No  notice 
having  been  taken  of  my  assurance,  I  again  relapsed 
into  my  wonted  habit ;  and  again,  after  a  while,  the 
door  opened  slightly  and  some  one  looked  in  and 
then  retreated.  This  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
door  was  not  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  current  of 
my  thoughts,  and  I  still  occupied  the  chair  by  the 
fire,  when  I  felt  the  presence  of  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder  which  effectually  called  me  back  to  myself. 
Startled  by  the  interruption,  I  looked  up  and  saw 
the  lady  of  the  bouse  looking  at  me  sternly  and  in- 
quiringly as  she  said,  — 

44  Mr.  Slender,  what  are  you  doing,  and  why  are 
you  here  ?  " 

"  Why  am  I  here  ?  "  I  replied.  "  Why,  is  not 
this  my  room  ?  " 

"  Your  room  ?  "  said  Lady  .   44  No,  indeed  ! 

Look  around  you  and  see  if  it  looks  like  your  room ! 
This  is  Miss  's  room." 

I  did  look  around  me,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
saw  an  elaborately  belated  toilet  table  which  might 
alone  have  sufficed  to  prove  that  I  was  not  in  my 
own  room.    I  stammered  forth  apologies,  entreated 

Lady  to  explain  my  mistake  to  Miss  ,  if 

she  was  aware  of  it,  or  to  conceal  it  from  her  alto- 
gether if  she  were  happily  ignorant  of  it  Lady 

 ,  who  had  heard  before  from  her  son  of  my 

reputation  as  an  44  absent  man,"  understood  the  real 
cause  of  my  mistake,  and  carried  me  off,  in  the 
most  good-natured  way,  to  her  own  room,  where  she 
read  me  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  and  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  my  attacking  the  real  root  of  the 
evil  with  energy  and  decision.  She  told  me  that 
Miss — —had  gone  into  her  room  and  found  me 
ensconced  in  her  chair,  and  that  she  had  sought 

Lady  's  interference.    I  was  made  to  apologize 

in  proprid  persond  to  Miss  .    That  was  the 

penalty  which  Lady  insisted  on  my  paying; 

and  during  the  remainder  of  my  visit  I  behaved  like 
other  people,  and  for  the  time  put  a  strong  curb 
upon  my  dreamy  habits.  But  I  can  assure  vou  that 
it  caused  me  considerable  annoyance,  and"  I  could 
see  that  I  had  given  serious  offence  to  the  ladies  of 
the  party,  who  did  not  feel  themselves  safe  from  my 
intrusion  into  their  rooms. 

Another  instance  occurred  which  distressed  me 
considerably  at  the  time,  though  it  led  to  an  iota- 
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niacy  which  haa  never  diminished ;  and  this  is  per- 
haps the  solitary  instance  *I  can  record  of  any 
benefit  that  baa  resulted  from  "  absence  of  mind." 
It  happened  inauy  years  after  the  event  which  I 
have  just  related.  My  father  lived  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  since  his  second  marriage,  as  I  inherited 
a  considerable  fortune  from  my  mother,  who  was 
his  first  wife,  I  rented  a  small  bouse  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Berkeley  Square.  We  were  on  excellent 
terms,  and  tuy  only  unmarried  sister  was  a  bond  of 
union  between  us.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
our  meeting,  and  I  was  always  welcome.   It  hap- 

rsned  that  my  father  was  exceedingly  anxious  that 
should  meet  an  old  friend  of  his  who  had  recently 
returned  from  India,  where  he  had  passed  many 
rears  of  his  life  and  had  amassed  a  large  fortune. 
He  and  my  father  had  been  great  friends,  and  their 
meeting  again,  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  an  inter- 
val, revived  all  recollections  in  which  my  mother's 
memory  bore  a  very  prominent  part.  It  wait  on 
this  account  that  my  father  was  particularly  anxious 
that  I  should  dine  with  him,  ana,  in  fixing  the  day, 
had  consulted  me  as  to  my  engagements  so  that  I 
might  not  fail  him.  On  the  appointed  day  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  my  father  to  remind  me  of  my 
engagement  and  of  the  dinner  hour.  The  dinner 
hour  had  struck  when  my  servant  came  into  my 


room  to  say  that  the  brougham  had  been  waiting 
some  time  at  the  door  and  that  I  should  be  late  if  H 


did  not  set  off  at  once.  I  was  scarcely  more  than 
half  dressed,  and  was  annoyed  with  myself  for  mr 
want  of  punctuality.  I  hurried  as  much  as  I  could, 
jumped  into  my  brougham,  and  told  the  coachman 
to  drive  on.  It  so  happened  that  at  the  next  door 
there  was  also  a  dinner  going  on,  and,  in  my  im- 
patience to  arrive  at  my  father  s  bouse,  I  pulled  the 
check-string  sharply,  and  getting  out,  rushed  up  the 
steps  through  the  open  door  into  the  dining-room, 
where  a  large  party  was  assembled,  and  took  pos- 
session of  a  vacant  chair.  I  was  absorbed  in  my 
thoughts  even  while  I  was  provoked  with  myself, 
and  took  very  little  heed  of  anybody  or  anytfiing. 
The  only  thing  that  I  afterwards  seemed  to  remem- 
ber, was  the  silence  which  immediately  followed  my 
arrival,  and  which,  if  I  considered  the  matter  at  all, 
I  probably  attributed  to  my  father's  annoyance, 
which  would  only  have  increased  my  own  em- 
barrassment. After  a  while  my  neighbor  addressed 
me  and  called  my  attention  to  a  picture  which  hung 
over  the  chimney-piece  opposite  to  me.  I  looked 
up  and  saw,  not  the  beautiful  portrait  of  my  mother 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which  is  similarly  situated 
in  my  fathers  bouse,  but  a  very  exquisite  painting 
of  fruit  by,  Sneider.  I  was  too  perplexed  to  answer 
the  question  which  had  been  put  to  me,  but  was 
sufficiently  aroused  to  summon  courage  to  look 
cautiously  round  the  room,  which  in  no  single 
feature  reminded  me  of  my  father's.  I  then  glanced 
with  hesitation  and  an  undefined  dread  round  the 
table,  and  at  once  saw  that  I  had  entered  the  wrong 
house  by  mistake,  and  that  my  host  was  my  fathers 
next-door  neighbor.  I  rose  and  apologized  for  my 
intrusion,  which  was  accounted  for  by  my  having 
made  my  coachman  pull  up  too  soon,  by  my  finding 
the  house-door  opened  and  the  servants  ready  to 
receive  me  and  ushering  me  into  the  dining-room, 
where  I,  of  course,  expected  to  find  my  father  and 
his  guest*.  All  this  occurred  so  naturally,  that  no 
mistake  suggested  itself  to  my  mind;  and  it  was  not 
till  my  attention  was  forcibly  directed  to  the  picture 
that  the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  me.  I  rushed 
off  to  my  lather's  house,  where  I  was  greeted  with 


reproaches,  which  I  soon  silenced  by  telling  them 
what  bad  happened  to  me,  and  how  kindly  our 
next-door  neighbor  had  pressed  me,  but  in  rain,  to 
stay  and  dine  with  him  and  take  the  vacant  plac  e. 
I  raised  a  good  laugh  against  myself,  and  was  more 
inclined  to  converse  with  others  than  I  might  other- 
wise have  been  had  everything  gone  on  in  the 
ordinary  way.  My  father's  Indian  friend  looked 
kindly  at  me  as  he  said,  "  Well,  Tom,  bad  you  seen 
what  I  once  saw  happen  through  the  forgetful  m-ss 
of  an  absent  man,  you  would  never  rest  tiff  you  had 
cured  yourself  of  the  habit."  Pressed  by  us  all,  be 
briefly  .told  us  that  a  person  who  bad  been  con- 
demned to  die,  suffered  that  extreme  penalty 
through  the  inadvertence  of  a  man  who  forgot  to 
send  the  reprieve  in  time  to  delay  the  execution. 
"That  man,  Tom,"  said  he,  "has  never  lifted  up 
his  head  since,  anil  has  resigned  a  post  of  consid- 
erable importance  and  emolument  because  be  con- 
sidered himself  disqualified  for  it  by  'absence  of 


I  am  now  an  elderly  man,  and  happily  can  speak 
of  all  this  as  a  state  of  mind  that  is  past  I  am  not 
what  I  ought  to  have  been ;  but,  having  cared 
myself,  I  can  afford  to  speak  of  the  recollections  of 
an  absent  man,  and  laugh  with  you  at  the  absurdities 
of  which  1  have  been  guilty. 


IN  DIF FICULT1ES.  -  THREE  STAGES. 

SECOXD  STAGE.  —  WIHTECROSS  STREET. 

After  I  had  been  about  a  week  in  the  sponging- 
house  at  Bream's  Buildings,  I  resolved  to  remove  to 
Whitecross  Street  Prison.  The  expenses  of  a  pro- 
longed residence  at  the  former  place  were  more 
than  I  could  bear,  and  it  was  very  uncertain  wheth- 
er I  could  get  out  of  prison,  except  by  going  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court;  although  the  only  pressing 
debt  I  had  was  that  of  twenty  odd  pounds,  for 
which  the  tailor  had  locked  me  up.  There  were 
other  people  to  whom  I  was  indebted.  There  was 
still  hanging  over  me  the  balance  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change which  about  a  year  before  my  marriage  I 
had  backed  for  a  friend,  who  had  not  only  failed  to 
meet  his  engagement,  but  bad  tailed  in  business  too. 
The  original  amount  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  but  I  had  paid  off  half.  Then  there  was  a 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  owing  to  an  assuram  e-othce  to 
which  I  had  been  joint  security  for  my  wife's  broth- 
er, who  had  borrowed  the  money  to  get  out  to  New 
Zealand.  Thus,  I  owed  altogether  some  three 
hundsed  and  forty  pounds. 

The  moment  it  became  known  that  I  was  in  diffi- 
culties, every  person  to  whom  I  owed  a  penny  sent 
in  a  detainer  against  me.  I  tried  very  hard  to 
compromise,  and  proposed  to  pay  by  quarterly  in- 
stalments. I  pointed  out  to  my  creditors  that,  if  I 
were  kept  in  jail,  my  employers  must  hear  of  it,  and 
that  then  my  dismissal  was  certain ;  that  if  I  lost  my 
situation  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  go 
through  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  that  if  I  did 
this  none  of  them  would  get  a  penny.  Somehow 
every  creditor  seemed  to  see  the  force  of  my  logic 
as  regarded  his  neighbor,  but  not  as  regarded  him- 
self. J£ach  pressed  hard  for  an  immediate  settle- 
ment of  his  own  claim,  but  thought  that  the  others 
might  wait  In  fact  each  hoped  by  frightening  me 
to  cause  some  friend  to  come  forward  with  help. 
But  the  result  was,  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  s  con- 
finement in  Bream's  Buildings  I  was  further  off  from 
a  settlement  than  when  I  went  there.    An  old  law- 
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yor,  who  was  a  feUow-eufferer  in  trouble,  strongly 
advised  me.  to  move  to  Whitecroas  Street.  "  They 
will  never  believe  yon  are  in  earnest  about  going 
through  the  court  to  long  as  you  remain  hens'*  he 
•aid, 44  and,  what  is  more,  they  know  the  expenses 
you  incur  here,  and  will  always  think  you  have 
friends  behind  you  while  you  pay  them." 

In  seven  days,  at  Bream's  Building?,  my  expenses 
had  been  as  follows :  — 

i  a  rf. 

Sercn  .lays'  board  awl  lodging  (Midi  ai  any  mechanic 

would  think  r«ry  dear  at  a  pouart  a  week)  .70 
Two  plot)  of  ate  each  day,  at  M.  a  pint  (proper  price,  Id.)  0  T 
Searching  the  aacrilTi  book  (proper  charge,  la.)  .03 
Four  meaacogera,  m'ir.td.  each  (any  ooouiitaekiualr*  would 

hare  charged  It.  each)  0  10 

One  bottle  of  «*•*«•*»»  (oocood-rate  Capo,  at  1*.  OA)  .OS 

Breaking  a  tumbler  (mine  M.)  0  3 

Washing  a  few  shlrta  and  aocko  (ay  wife  aatd  htr  waaher- 

woman  would  hare  charged  from  -  .  to  St.)   .  .070 

*l  14  0 

As  a  commercial  traveller,  I  can  safely  say  that 

the  above  sum  would  have  kept  me  for  a  fortnight 
at  any  of  the  best  hotels  in  London  or  the  country. 
When  the  Paris  correspondents  of  onr  firm,  Messrs. 
Bontemps,  sent  one  of  their  partner's  sons  over  to 
London  for  a  week,  during  which  time  he  remained 
at  the  International  Hotel,  London  Bridge,  his  bill 

—  and  he  certainly  seemed  to  have  wanted  for 
nothing  during  his  sojourn  in  the  metropolis  — 
amounted  to  something  over  four  pounds.  It  is 
true  that  he  dined  out  three  days  of  the  seven,  but 
he  had  a  friend  to  dinner  on  two  of  the  evenings  he 
stayed  at  home.  And  I  rather  believe  that  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  as  well  as  of  the  accommodation, 
•t  the  International  Hotel,  is  somewhat  superior  to 
that  at  Bream's  Buildings. 

About  an  hour  or  so  after  I  announced  my  deter- 
mination of  moving  to  the  street  of  the  White  Cross, 
old  One-eye  — the  manager,  butler,  porter,  waiter, 
and  superintendent  of  the  sponging-house  —ordered 
a  Hansom,  and  off  we  drove  together  to  the  great 
place  of  confinement  for  debtors.  Let  me  here  pay 
a  passing  tribute  to  this  guardian  of  the  establish- 
ment in  Bream's  Buildings.  Cyclops  was  not  a  bad 
fellow,  and  however  infamous "  is  the  system  which 
he  administered,  the  fault  is  not  his.  Arrived  at 
the  prison  gate,  I  paid  the  cabman,  and  offered 
One-eye  his  cab-fare  back  and  a  small  gratnity. 
But  he  would  take  neither. 

44  Dont  yon  think  of  me,"  he  said,  "  you  11  want 
all  you  have,  to  keep  yourself  and  that  poor  young 
missis  of  yonrn.  When  you  "re  up  in  the  world 
again,  I  'II  come  and  see  you,  and  take  anything  you 
like  to  offer  me." 

I  was  handed  over  as  if  I  had  been  a  felon  to  the 
warder  at  the  gate.  The  iron-clad  doors,  the  barred 
gates,  — the  one  door  being  shut  before  another 
was  opened,  —  the  cold  hare  walls,  and  the  contin- 
ual sight  of  keys,  were  dreadfully  like  Newgate. 
Not  that  the  officials  were  unkind  or  even  uncivil, 

—  far  from  it.  Here  also,  it  is  the  system,  and  not 
those  who  are  obliged  to  administer  that  system, 
that  I  find  fault  with.  From  the  moment  you  enter 
the  place  until  you  leave  it,  a  series  of  fiddle-fad- 
dling, contemptible  rules,  serving  no  other  end  than 
that  of  annoying  the  prisoners,  are  felt  at  every  turn. 
When  I  first  went  to  that  place  of  detention  on  civil 
process, — which  ought  to  be  a  place  of  detention 
and  nothing  more.  — I  had  been  ordered  by  the 
doctor  to  take  a  teaspoon ful  of  tonic  medicine  three 
-times  a  day,  Of  this  I  had  a  small  bottle  in  my 
eerpet-bag^.  bet  it  was  "against  orders"  to  allow 
anything  in  the  shape  of  liquid  to  pass  the  gate 


without  the  prison  doctor's  order,  and  the  doctor 
had  made  his  round  that  day,  and  would  not  be 
back  until  noon  on  the  day  following.  I  had  there- 
fore to  go  twenty -four  hours  without  my  medicine. 
Upon  beimr  shown  up  to  the  receiving-ward,  I  found 
I  was  just  in  time  for  dinner ;  but  my  beverage  at 
the  meal  had  to  be  water.  Every  prisoner  is 
allowed  two  pints  of  beer,  or  a  pint  of  wine,  —  pro- 
vided he  pavs  tor  it,  —  per  day,  but  he  must  have  it 
brought  in  nefbre  one  P.  M.  or  he  must  go  without 
until  next  day.  Every  prisoner  is  allowed  to  see, 
in  a  vile,  low  pot -house-looking  room  below,  two 
visitors  a  day,  and  no  more.  It  three  come  to  see 
him,  the  third  is  refused  admittance,  unless  some 
friendly  fellow-prisoner,  without  any  friends  of  his 
own,  tukes  the  visitor  on  his  own  list.  On  Sunday 
no  visitors  whatever  are  admitted. 

In  my  ease,  as  in  that  of  hundreds  of  other  pris- 
oners, these  rules  about  visitors  proved  ruinous.  It 
was  requisite  to  have  friends  who  could  see  ray 
creditor.-,  talk  them  over,  and  either  bring  them  in- 
dividually to  see  me,  or  come  to  inform  me  what 
was  doing.  The  only  persons  who  were  interested 
in  serving  me  were  my  wife,  her  father,  and  her 
brother.  The  former  could  hardly  come  to  see  me 
without  some  escort,  for  a  viler  set  than  some  of  the 
visitors,  or  a  viler  neighborhood  than  this  detestable 
prison  is  situated  in,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
Thus,  when  my  wife  came  to  see  me,  my  list  of  vis- 
itors for  the  day  was  filled  up  at  once,  for  she  was 
obliged  to  bring  some  one  with  her.  My  brother-in- 
law  was  a  clerk  in  an  accountant's  office.  He  was 
very  active  in  getting  my  creditors  to  sign  a  paper 
releasing  me  from  the  detainers,  on  condition  that  I 
awigned  over  to  two  of  their  number  a  certain 
amount  of  my  salary  for  the  benefit  of  all.  If  he 
could  have  seen  me  whenever  be  liked,  and  brought 
one  or  two  of  my  creditors  with  him.  the  whole  af- 
fair could  have  been  qnicklv  arranged.  If  he  could 
have  only  had  a  couple  of  evenings  or  a  Sunday 
afternoon  to  talk  over  matters,  go  over  accounts, 
ana  bring  three  or  four  of  my  chief  creditors,  all 
would  have  been  well.  As  it  was,  day  after  day 
passed  over  and  nothing  could  be  done.  On  Sun- 
day, prisoners  might  read  their  sporting  newspapers  ; 
they  might  lounge,  *  loaf,"  grumble,  swear,  and 
learn  from  the  sharpers  and  swindlers  among  them 
lessons  in  rascality  of  which  they  had  never  before 
had  the  least  idea;  but  to  see  their  wives,  their 
children,  their  friends  or  relatives,  or  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  their  means  would  allow.  No. 

After  a  fortnight  in  Whitecross  Street  my  em- 
plovers  began  to  suspect  the  truth.  Their  softcitor 
made  inquiries,  and  making  the  worst  of  my  story, 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  firm,  saying  that 
(irnuwton,  Foxley,  and  Groin ston  had  no  further 
need  of  my  services.  My  brother-in-law  called  at 
their  place  of  business,  and  tried  to  remonstrate 
with  old  Foxley,  the  managing  partner;  but  he 
would  listen  to  nothing,  nnd  curtly  said,  that  as  it 
was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  house  that  any  one  who 
got  into  difficulties  should  be  dismissed,  they  had 
already  filled  up  ray  place.  As  I  had  now  nothing 
to  offer  my  creditors  and  no  place  to  lose.  I  had  but 
to  file  my  petition  as  a  bankrupt.  I  sent  for  a  solici- 
tor, and  my  papers  were  made  out. 

According  to  that  most  extraordinary  collection 
of  anomalies  which  we  call  the  laws  of  bankruptcy, 
any  one  who,  when  a  prisoner  for  debt,  files  his  peti- 
tion ae  a  bankrupt,  must  wait  four  full  days,  and 
give  formal  notice  to  his  detaining  creditor,  before 
he  can  apply  for  his  discharge  from  prison.  Having 
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fulfilled  both  these  conditions,  I  went  up  —  still  in 
custody  —  before  the  Commissioners  in  Bankruptcy, 
and  asked  to  be  discharged  from  prison.  The  Com- 
missioner looked  over  my  papers,  and  hii  clerk  then 
asked,  in  a  loud  voice,  whether  any  creditor  u  In  re 
•Smith  "  had  any  objection  to  my  being  discharged  ? 
Upon  this  a  creditor  rose  and  said,  "  I  oppose  the 
prisoner*  discharge."  The  Conuuiasioner  at  once 
told  me  that  he  must  refuse  me  my  liberty  until  the 
choice  ot  assignees,  which  would  take  place  in  about 
»  fortnight.  My  solicitor  remonstrated,  and  told 
His  Honor  how  I  had  already  suffered  the  loss  ot 
my  situation  by  imprisonment,  and  how  I  had  repeat- 
edly endeavored  to  make  a  settlement  with  my 
creditors  lietbre  filing  my  petition,  to  which  I  had 
been  driven  by  the  impossibility  of  paying  them  now 
that  I  had  no  salary  to  depend  upon.  The  Com- 
missioner said  he  was  very  sorry  fur  me,  but  that 
any  creditor  had  a  legal  right  to  oppose  my  dis- 
charge without  assigning  any  reason  whatever  for  so 
doing.  Thus  I  was  remanded  to  prison  tor  an  " 
fortnight. 

Among  other  petty  annoyances  to  which  we 
subjected  at  Whitecross  Street,  was  that  ot  being 
locked  out  trow  our  sleeping-rooms  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  seven  at  night,  and  tbus  never  being 
the  whole  day  to  touch  water,  soap,  or 
The  sleeping-rooms  consisted  of  a  very 
large,  dreary,  cold  barrack-room  sort  of  puce, — only 
1  should  like  to  bear  the  indignant  appeals  which 
would  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  could 
any  barrack-room,  or  even  criminal  prison,  halt  so 
bad  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom,— 
divided  into  so  many  bunks,  or  compartments,  each 
one  large  enough  to  hold  a  very  narrow,  small-sized 
bed.  Although  it  was  the  midst  of  a  very  cold  win- 
ter, and  although  these  rooms  never  eouhl  bo  visited 
by  the  sun,  there  was  no  tire,  —  not  even  a  tj  replace. 
Anything  like  the  deadly,  cellar-like  cold  of  this  vile 
bole,  I  never  felt  in  my  ufe ;  although  i  bad  never 
been  used  to  luxuries!  The  beds,  from  their  size, 
must  have  been  intended  lor  thin  school -boys ;  from 
their  hardness,  for  Trappist  monks.  The  first  night 
I  lay  wretchedly  awake.  Two  very  thin  blankets 
were  all  between  me  and  the  cold  that  foarful  long 
night.  In  the  next  bunk  to  me  there  was  a  French- 
man, who  could  hardly  speak  a  word  of  English,  and 
to  whom  I  had  been  of  some  little  use  in  interpreting 
during  the  day.  Hearing  me  shivering  with  cold, 
he  offered  to  lend  me  one  or  two  railway-rugs  be 
had  brought  with  him.  1  never  was  so  grateful  for 
anything.  I  rolled  myself  round  in  the  welcome 
rug.  and  towards  morning  dozed  off  ,  hut  only  to  be 
roused  np  by  a  man  who  cleaned  the  shoes,  and  did 
odd  jobs  abotit  the  place  for  the  prisoners  of  the 
ward,  calling  out,  "  Half  past  seven,  gents;  time  to 
be  up!" 

There  was  in  each  bunk  a  small  basin,  in  which 
even  a  limited  wash  of  hands  and  face  could  not  be 
Mxomplishcd  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  It 
was  astonishing  to  observe  bow  very  soon  the  most 
clean  and  trim-looking  among  us  became  as  careless 
and  as  dirty  in  their  persons  as  the  rest.  Nor  could 
it  well  be  otherwwe.  Our  hurried  dressing  complete, 
we  had  to  move  oft"  into  the  general  sitting-room,  — 

smell  of  tobacco, 


in  appearance,  and 
beer,  tried  bacon,  and  salt  fish,  more  like  a  thieves' 
kitchen  in  the  slums  of  St.  Giles's  than  any  other 
place  I  ever  was  in.  Here  we  found  waiting  for 
us  a  solid  enough  breakfast  of  fried  bacon,  eggs, 
bread,  salt  butter,  and  strong,  if  not  good,  tea. 
By  nine  o'clock  this  meal  was 


away,  and  from  that  time  until  ten  the  prisoners 
smoked,  talked,  played  at  backgammon,  or  otherwise 
amused  themselves.  There  was  an  open  court-yard, 
round  and  round  which  some  of  them  walked,  in 
pairs  or  alone.  Any  prisoner  who  bad  a  solicitor 
could  see  him  in  what  is  called  the  Solicitor's-rooin 
—  the  only  cheerful  room  in  the  whole  building  — 
and  remain  there  talking  with  him  as  long  as  ueed- 
fuL  But  friends  or  relatives  can  oulv  be  seen  in  a 
dark  and  abominable  place,  with  benches  and  tables 
set  out  like  a  very  low  tavern,  and  to  which  all 
females  who  come  to  see  the  prisoners  must  repair. 
I  was  so  disgusted  with  much  that  I  saw  and  heard 
in  this  place,  that,  after  the  tint  or  second  time  she 
came,  f  forbade  my  wife  returning  again  to  see  me. 
The  choice  of  assignees  in  my  bankruptcy  would 
take  place  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  I  preferred 
waiting  that  time  without  seeing  my  wife,  rather 
than  allow  her  to  come  to  such  a  place  again. 

At  ten  o'clock,  strangers  were  allowed  to  enter. 
For  such  persons  as  lived  in  the  far  west  of  London, 
or  in  the  suburbs,  this  hour  was  far  too  early,  par- 
ticularly in  winter.  At  twelve,  all  strangers  bad  to 
leave,  but  why  or  wherefore  I  never  could  make  out. 
At  two,  they  might  return ;  but  what  could  they  do 
in  the  mean  time  ?  I  have  heard  again  and  again 
of  poor  ladies  whose  husbands  were  in  Whitecross 
Street  having  to  walk  the  streets  of  that  loath- 
some neighborhood  until  the  prison  opened  again 
at  two,  and  then  only  to  be  turned  out  again  at 
three. 

Two  was  our  dinner-hour.  The  plain  food  we 
got  was  good  of  its  kind,  and  abundant  in  quantity. 
It  would  have  been  our  own  fault  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  for  the  prisoners  of  eaoh  ward  elect  froin 
among  themselves  the  person  they  deem  most  fitted 
to  manage  their  affairs.  In  the  ward  where  I  was, 
there  was  a  caterer  who  had  to  purchase  and  pay 
for  everything,  and  to  collect  the  Mibaistonce  money 
from  the  others.  His  accounts  were  overlooked 
daily  by  a  committee,  who  checked  every  item. 
Nor  was  the  living  by  any  means  expensive.  We 
had  a  substantial  breakfast,  a  good  plain  dinner, 
tea  in  the  evening,  and  cold  meat  if  wc  liked  with 
the  utter,  for  about  two  shillings  a  day ;  we  were 
better  fed  than  in  Bream's  Buddings  for  about  a 
tenth  of  the  sum  we  paid  there.  There  were  dady 
prayers  said  in  the  chapel  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
prison,  but  out  of  some  two  hundred  prisoners  not 
more  than  a  dozen  or  so  attended  divine  service. 
Even  on  Sunday  there  were  never  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  present  There  was  a  prevalent  idea  that 
the  regulation  forbidding  visitors  to  come  to  the 
prison  on  Sundays  —  a  then  recent  enactment  — 
bad  been  framed  lor  the  purpose  of  obliging  the 
debtors  to  go  to  church,  and,  John  Bull  like,  they 
determined  to  show  their  independence  of  spiritual 
control  by  not  attending  church  at  all.  Sunday 
was  a  very  dreary  day  with  us.  The  knowledge 
that  on  this  day  all  our  friends  and  relatives  bad 
plenty  of  leisure  to  come  and  see  us,  but  that  some 
oant  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  or  City  authori- 
ties prevented  them,  was  enough  to  make  us  down- 
hearted ;  it  was,  in  met,  a  day  that  we  all  most 
cordially  hated.  I  must  add  that  the  Pharisaical 
regulation  rails  much  harder  upon  the  working  man 
than  upon  others.  The  wife  of  an  artisan,  journey- 
man, or  lat>orer  who  is  in  prison  for  debt,  has 
in  most  cases  to  support  the  family  whilst  her 
husband  is  shut  up.  The  poor  woman  generally 
manages   to  scrape   t0|^jier  a  fcw  shillings  in 
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children)  by  washing  or  going  oat  as  char-woman. 
To  repair  all  the  way  to  Whitecross  Street  on  a 
week-day  is  to  take  bo  mnch  out  of  her  hard- 
earned  wages,  and  to  diminish  the  amount  of  food 
•he  can  give  her  children.  Surclv  there  can  be  no 
sin  in  allowing  her  to  see  her  husband  on  the  Sun- 
day. "  Sunday  used  to  be  the  pleasantest  day  we 
had,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  warders  to  me ;  M  it  seemed 
to  do  the  old  place  good,  —  to  be  a  bit  of  sunshine 
like,  —  to  see  all  the  poor  men's  wives  and  their  kids 
here  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  prisoners  used  to 
rejoice  when  Sunday  come  round,  and  I  have  seen 
every  mortal  man  amongst  them  as  was  a  church- 
man, go  to  the  morning  service  on  that  day  just  to 
thank  God  that  they  should  see  their  folks  again. 
But  now  they  hate  the  day,  and  do  nothing  but 
grumble  or  cuss  from  the  morning  to  the  night  J 
don't  see  much  good  in  that  sort  of  thing,  sir.  Nor 
did  I.   Nor  do  L 

I  had  no  notion,  until  I  got  into  Whitecross 
Street,  that  although  the  large  practitioner  in  a 
gentlemanly  way  who  goes  in  for  bankruptcy  to  the 
tune  of  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  or  the  Colossal 
Railway  Contractor  who'  does  the  same  to  the  tone 
of  perhaps-  a  couple  of  millions,  can,  by  means  of 
the  court,  purge  himself  of  all  his  liabilities  ;  but  the 
poor 'man,  he  whose  debt  is  under  twenty  pounds, 
can  by  means  of  the  County  Court  be  shut  up  again 
and  again  for  the  same  debt.  When  I  was  in 
Whitecross  Street,  a  prisoner  was  brought  in  whom 
I  had  previously  known.  He  had  been  a  groom  in 
a  gentleman's  family  for  many  years,  and,  having 
saved  a  little  money,  married,  and  set  up  a  small 
greengrocer's  shop  in  the  West  End.  For  some 
years,  business  hail  gone  pretty  well  with  him  ;  but 
latterly  bis  own  sickness,  and  nis  wife's  confinement 
at  the  same  time,  had  thrown  him  behind  the  world. 
He  owed  a  butcher  nine  pounds  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence.  After  promising  to  pay  five  shillings  a 
week  towards  clearing  off  the  debt,  and  failing  to 
observe  the  instalments,  his  creditor  summoned  him 
to  the  County  Court.  He  pleaded  poverty,  and 
had  aski-d  leave  to  pay  instalments  of  three  shillings 
a  week.  The  judge  ordered  him  to  pay  five  shil- 
lings, and  this  he  aid  for  some  four  or  five  weeks. 
But  more  trouble  came  upon  him.  The  wife  died, 
and  he  had  to  pnt  his  three  children  out  to  board. 
He  was  unable  to  pay  up  his  instalments,  and  was 
imprisoned,  for  what  a  pleasant  legal  fiction  called 
Contempt  of  Court,  for  twenty  days. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  his  business  went  altogether 
to  the  bad  while  he  was  in  prison,  and  upon  his 
being  released  he  gave  up  his  shop,  not  having  the 
means  of  buying  any  goods.  But  his  creditor  com- 
plained again  that  he  did  not  keep  his  terms,  and  he 
was  a  second  time  sentenced  to  twenty  days' impris- 
onment for  the  same  offence.  At  first  I  hardly 
believed  this  man's  story.  But  I  was  set  right  by 
one  of  the  Warders  of  the  prison,  who  told  me  that 
the  case  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  that  there 
often  are  on  what  is  called  the  county  side  of  the 
prison  upwards  of  two  hundred  poor  men — labor- 
ers, artisans,  small  shopkeepers,  hawkers,  pedlers. 
servants  out  of  place,  journeymen  of  various  trades, 
and  not  a  few  gentlemen  in  bad  circumstances  — 
who  are  imprisoned  for  debts  varying  from  a  few 
shillings  to  twenty  pounds,  and  who  are  all  liable  to 
be  —  and  very  many  are  —  imprisoned  again  and 
acain  for  the  same  debt  For  them  there  is  no 
Bankruptcy  Court,  nor  does  any  amount  of  impris- 
onment clear  them.  * 
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SUMMER  ON  THE  SPANISH  FRONTIER.* 

What  has  become  of  the  English  mineral 
springs?  Are  the  chalybeate  waters  of  our  island 
less  efficacious  than  of  yore  ?  Can  we  no  longer 
hope  to  simmer  away  maladies  in  the  hot,  or  poison 
diseases  with  the  cold  water,  as  our  grandparents 
did  ?  The  glory  of  the  "  Wells  "  has  departed,  and 
though  Bath,  Iiarrowgatc,  Cheltenham,  and  Tun- 
bridge  are  frequented  still,  it  is  mostly  curiosity  that 
takes  the  visitors  of  the  present  day  to  see  the  places 
where  their  ancestors  strolled,  flirted,  and  sipped 
the  nauseous  water,  in  bag-wigs  and  ruffles,  hoops 
and  powder.  The  once  famous  pomp-rooms  are 
given  over  to  dust  and  the  ghosts  of  the  past,  and 
little  else  but  memory  remains  of  the  glorious  times 
when  beauty,  rank,  and  fashion  flocked  to  bathe, 
drink,  dance,  and  gamble  their  days  and  nights,  at 
one  or  other  of  the.  towns  which  had  risen  round  the 
mineral  springs  of  England.  With  us  the  chalyb- 
rates  have  certainly  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  with 
our  neighbors  across  the  Channel  it  is  quite  the  con- 
trary, for  year  after  year  an  increasing  number  visit 
the  watering-places  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  the 
springs  are  the  hottest,  the  strongest,  and  the  nas- 
tiest in  Europe.  According  to  medical  testimony 
undoubted  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  undergoing 
a  course  of  the  waters,  and  many  of  the  villages  in 
the  beautiful  mountain  district  of  Southern  France 
become  transformed,  during  certain  months  in  the 
year,  into  complete  hospitals.  Of  such,  Bareges  ( a 
town  which  gives  its  name  to  a  stud'  which  is  nol 
made  there)  is  probably  the  chief.  No  one  in  sound 
mind  and  health  would  dream  of  staying  there, — so 
desolate  are  its  surroundings,  so  depressing  the  sight 
of  sickness  and  infirmity  encountered  at  every  step. 
Disease,  in  every  form  that  can  hop  upon  crutches 
or  crawl  with  the  help  of  sticks,  is  ever  before  the 
visitor's  eyes  ;  and  not  the  most  cheery  spectacle  is 
a  huge,  ugly,  substantial  military  hospital  (for  the 
waters  are  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  curing  gun- 
shot wounds),  whence  peer  and  crawl  hundreds  of 
disabled  soldiers,  sent  thither  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  bathe  in  the  healing  springs.  The  natural 
situation  of  Bareges  is  nearly  as  dismal  and  depress- 
ing as  its  hospitals.  It  is  hemmed  in  on  either  side 
by  bare  mountains,  —  bare,  not  in  the  grandeur  of 
massive  granite  peaks,  but  swept  desolate  by  the 
avalanches  which  scour  down  their  tides  in  early 
spring,  making  oft-times  clear  breaches  through  the 
one  long  line  of  houses  which  constitutes  the  town. 
The  inhabitants,  from  economical  motives,  decline 
to  repair  the  breaches  thus  made,  dreading  to  sink 
capital  in  the  erection  of  buildings  which  the  next 
winter's  snow  may  sweep  away ;  but  the  unsightly 
gajis  are  blocked  up  by  rudely-constructed  wooden 
sheds  which  serve  as  shops  during  the  summer,  and 
as  firewood  during  the  winter,  for  the  half-dozen 
wretched  creatures  who,  in  spite  of  cold,  bears,  and 
snow  remain  throughout  the  winter  months  in  charge 
of  the  town  of  Bareges,  driven  not  unfrequently  to 
huddle  together  round  the  hot  springs  for  warmth. 

It  is  purely  for  the  healing  properties  of  its  min- 
eral waters  that  Bareges  is  visited,  save  occasionally 
by  a  curious  and  enterprising  tourist ;  but  with  the 
majority  of  the  Pyrenean  towns  this  is  not  the  case; 
for  as  many  pleasure-seekers  pass  their  holidays  in 
them,  as  invalids,  attracted  not  by  the  mineral 
springs  but  by  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  lovely 
valleys  and  richly-wooded  mountains  in  and  about 
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which  tbey  are  situated.  The  most  charming  of 
these  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  one  least  visited 
by  English,  is  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  a  town  nestling 
in  a  basin  formed  by  the  verdant  spurs  of  the  great 
boundary  ridge  of  France  and  Spain,  and  rich  in 
nature's  magnificence  and  beauty. 

The  Alps  are  grander  and  more  imposing  than 
the  Pyrenees,  whUe  they  are  bleaker  and  barer,  for 
it  in  upon  its  foliage  as  much  as  upon  the  majesty  of 
its  mountain  forms,  that  the  beauty  of  the  district 
depends ;  and  for  those  who  prefer  a  gay,  sparkling, 
smiling  landscape  to  a  gloomy,  frowning  one,  the 
Pyrenees  possess  superior  charms  to  the  Alps.  The 
brilliant  hues  of  nature  clothing  the  mountain  sides 
with  every  shade,  from  the  lightest  yellow  to  the 
blackest  green,  innumerable  species  of  trees  uniting 
to  form  the  marvellous  forests  which  cover  the  pre- 
cipitous slopes,  differing  much  from  Switzerland, 
where  the  sombre  pine  forests,  extending  lor  miles 
in  uninterrupted  blackness,  sadden  and  depress  the 
traveller  with  their  gloomy  grandeur. 

In  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely  Pyrcnean 
valleys  Bagneres  de  Luchon  is  situated,  the  last 
town  on  one  of  the  most  frequented  mule  passes 
into  Spain,  —  that  of  the  Porte  de  Venasque  ;  and 
thither  from  all  parts  of  France  throng,  between 
the  months  of  May  and  October,  invalids,  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  tourists,  who  crowd  the  hotels,  bathe, 
promenade,  and  excursionize,  surrounded  by  the 
most  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  artist  could 
desire.  The  old  part  of  the  town  is  but  rarely  vis- 
ited by  the  tourists,  nor  need  it  be,  for  it  possesses 
no  feature  of  attraction,  and  for  the  benefit  of  sum- 
mer residents  there  is  a  new  town  extending  from 
the  ancient  portion  to  the  battery  or  thermal  estal>- 
lishraent,  in  one  long,  broad  street  planted  with  a 
double  row  of  trees,  and  called  the  Allee  d'Etigny. 
This  allee  is  the  fashionable  promenade  of  Bagneres 
de  Luchon,  and  is  sufficiently  gay  to  afford  an  amus- 
ing spectacle  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Fashionably- 
dressed  ladies  stroll  up  and  down,  or  sit  beneath  the 
trees,  attended  by  fancifully-attired  gentlemen  (for 
when  a  Frenchman  leaves  cities  he  is  given  to 
launch  into  the  wildest  extravagance  in  hats,  coats, 
and  neck-ties),  who  smoke  cigarettes  and  in  their 
volubility  exhaust  the  superlatives  of  their  language 
in  admiration  of  the  scenery.  As  the  table  d*h6te 
hour  approaches  the  loungers  re-enter  their  hotels 
to  make  their  dinner  toilet,  and  the  various  excur- 
sionists stream  back  from  the  mountains  to  the 
town,  a  few  limping  jaded  pedestrians  hurry  along 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  and  parties  of  noisy 
Frenchmen  gallop  furiously  up  to  the  hotel  doors, 
shouting,  cracking  long-thonged  whifw,  and  turning 
out  their  heels  to  display  the  enormous  spurs  which, 
as  cavaliers,  they  fancy  themselves  bound  to  assume. 

From  a  quarter  bef  ore  six  till  a  few  minutes  after, 
Luchon  echoes  with  the  clang  of  bells.  Each  hotel 
—  and  every  second  house  in  the  Allee  d'Etigny  is 
one  —  sends  forth  its  most  muscular  waiter,  loaded 
with  the  heaviest  bell  under  which  he  can  stagger, 
and  for  a  space  of  twenty  minutes  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate is  compelled  to  sway  his  burden  to  and  fro 
to  announce  that  dinner  is  about  to  be  served. 
From  six  o'clock  till  seven  the  Allee  d'Etigny  re- 
poses. A  few  guides  only  saunter  beneath  the  trees ; 
Punchinello  rests  in  his  box  whilst  his  proprietor 
refreshes  himself  in  a  neighboring  cafe  ;  the  contra- 
bandists disappear;  the  cigarette  sellers  doze  on 
the  benches,  and  quiet  reigns  until  the  dinners  are 
laded,  when  a  rush  is  made  for  hats  and  bon- 
and  the  avenue  is  again  thronged  with  a  gay 


pleasure-seeking  crowd.  In  a  few  minutes  every 
seat  round  the  marble-topped  tables  of  the  chief 
cafe  is  appropriated.  Coffee,  liquors,  and  lemonade 
are  in  great  demand,  and  clouds  of  fragrant  tobacco- 
smoke  rise  in  the  still,  soft,  warm  evening  air.  until 
a  faint  sound  of  music  in  the  distance  draws  all  the 
idlers  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  Allee  d'Etigny 
is  deserted  for  the  thermal  establishment,  in  a  large 
open  space  facing  which  an  orchestra  is  erected, 
whence  a  creditable  band  nightly  charms  the  visit- 
ors to  Bagneres  de  Luchon  with  dance,  music,  and 
operatic  selections.  Such  is  fashionable  Luchon,  a 
cheerful,  idle  place,  where  the  summer  days  may  be 
idled  and  frittered  away  pleasantly  enough,  inde- 
pendently of  the  marvellously  beautiful  excursions 
to  be  made  about  the  mountains  which  enclose  it. 
Early  every  morning  parties  start  from  the  different 
hotels  to  explore  the  valleys,  though  it  is  very  rare- 
ly that  pedestrians  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Pyr- 
enees, the  tourists,  and  in  many  instances  the 
puides,  declining  to  undertake  excursions  on  foot- 
Horses  are  brought  to  the  doors,  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen mount,  and  then,  preceded  by  a  guide  gen- 
erally picturesquely  costumed,  the  party  canters 
down  the  avenue,  bound  for  the  lovely  Val  de  Lys, 
the  rugged  Porte  de  Venasque,  the  charming  Lac 
d'Oo,  or  some  other  of  the  many  pleasant  excursions 
to  be  made  from  the  town.  The  shops,  bearing  the 
rather  startling  inscription  u  Amazones  a  louir," 
furnish  the  ladies  with  the  exquisite  riding-dresses, 
while  the  gentlemen  equip  themselves  in  white 
trousers  bound  round  the  waist  with  a  broad  scarlet 
sash,  Spanish  fashion,  spurs,  and  a  whip.  This 
crimson  sash  is  the  first  purchase  of  every  French 
tourist,  the  second  is  the  whip  of  the  country.  This 
whip  lias  a  short  handle  and  a  long  lash  ;  it  is  as  gay 
as  paint  and  ribbons  can  make  it ;  and  after  a  long 
ana  tiresome  apprenticeship  the  owner  is  sometimes 
able  to  produce  by  its  aid  a  succession  of  sharp,  pis- 
tol-like cracks,  which  may  by  an  expert  be  made  to 
mark  the  time  of  a  tunc  with  accuracv,  the  while 
the  long  lash  whirls  round  his  head  (ike  a  huge 
catherine-wheel.  There  is  considerable  excitement 
attending  the  learning  of  this  noble  art,  the  novice 
being  startled  not  unfrequently  by  the  lash  twining 
fondly  round  his  neck  or  affectionately  saluting  his 
face ;  but  the  difficulties  once  overcome  and  the  art 
mastered,  nothing  so  well  pleases  the  proficient  as 
to  make  a  constant  display  of  bis  skill ;  and  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  meet  on  a  mountain  road  a  party  of 
French  tourists  urging  their  horses  to  the  wildest 
trots  by  the  incessant  cracking  of  these  whips, 
whooping  the  while  as  if  possessed  by  demons. 

For  the  old  town  of  Luchon  but  little  need  be 
said.  It  is  as  narrow  aud  dirty  as  the  majority  of 
old  French  towns,  and  has  the  same  population  of 
women  in  caps,  men  in  blouses,  and  children  in 
acketf.  It  has  its  cabarets  and  estaminets,  and  it 
as  a  little  dusty  patch  of  ground  a  few  yards  off  the 
high  road,  where  the  inhabitants  assemble  on  fete 
days,  to  dance,  drink,  smoke,  laugh,  and  sing  in 
memory  of  their  saints. 

At  some  of  the  fashionable  Pyrenean  watering- 
places  the  tourist  is  pestered  with  fetes  got  up  by 
the  hotel  proprietors  to  attract  custom,  fetes  consist- 
ing of  foot  and  donkey  races  interspersed  with  na- 
tional dances  in  national  dresses,  which  are  chiefly 
characterized  by  a  dulness  and  insipidity  totally 
foreign  to  the  hrench  nation  when  enjoying  itself. 
The  youths  who,  gayly  decked  in  ribbons,  endeavor 
to  infuse  life  and  energy  into  their  actions,  evi- 
dently cannot  be  convinced  that  they  are  enjoying 
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themselves,  for  in  their  attempted  mirth  and  merri- 
ment then; » the  consciousness  that  they  are  brought 
together  and  dressed  in  strange  costume,  not  for 
their  own  gratification,  but  for  the  amusement  of 
the  fashionable  visitor*,  who,  from  roughly-erected 
stands,  scan  them  throrigh  opera-glasses,  m  if  it  were 
a  ballet  at  a  Paris  theatre  they  were  witnessing. 
Far  different  is  such  a  scene  to  a  genuine  people's 
fete,  where  the  villagers  gather  together,  bent  on 
extracting  as  much  enjoyment  a*  possible  from  sour 
wine  and  vigorous  saltatory  exercise.  A  merry 
ul  party  of  eountry  folks  assemble  towards  the 
day,  in  any  available  open  space  in  or  near 
the  town.  As  it  grows  dark  a  few  colored  paper 
lamps  are  swung  across  the  street,  and  the  orches- 
tra takes  op  its  position  on  two  planks  elevated  on 
a  couple  of  oaaks.  From  this  elevation  a  boy  with 
a  fiddle,  a  man  with  a  double-bass,  and  an  idiot 
with  a  drum,  discourse  sweet  music  with  an  appall- 
ing recklessness  to  concord,  and  to  tntse  strains 
dance  sonrft  twenty  or  thirty  couples  of  uierry- 
bearted,  light-footed  girls  ana  youths,  who  in  the 
pauses  refresh  themselves  with  copious  draughts  of 
wine,  cheap  to  the  purse  and  vinegary  to  the  palate. 
Gay  and  happy  are  the  dancers,  as  if  their  floor  was 
of  the  choicest  marqueterie,  their  lamps  the  most 
gorgeous  chandeliers,  their  orchestra  Ooote  and 
Tinney's,  ami  their  wine  MoeYs  or  Clicquot's  finest 
brand ;  while  round  about  them  stretches  an  elderly 
and  faded  fringe  of  the  grandfathers  anil  grand- 
mothers of  the  town,  looking  on  admiringly  at  the 
younger  generation  enjoying  itself.  All  is  conduct- 
ed with  the  greatest  propriety,  though  the  amount 
of  muscular  exercise  introduced  into  a  quadrille 
might  astonish  those  gentlemen  who  are  accustomed 
to  lounge  through  the  figures  so  listlessly  in  an 
English  ball-room;  and  it',  when  about  midnight 
the  merrymakers  disperse,  one  or  two  of  them 
walk  somewhat  unsteadily,  it  is  most  charitable  to 
suppose  that  so  much  waltzing  has  made  them 
giddy. 

Of  these  people's  fetes  the  most  notable  is  that 
held  yearly  on  the  15th  of  August  at  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Laruns,  situated  two  or  three  miles  from 
Eaux  Bonnes,  another  of  the  Pyrenean  watering- 
places,  where  a  strong  mineral  spring  and  exquisite 
scenery  have  caused  the  erection  of  a  cluster  of 
hotels,  a  casino,  and  a  thermal  establishment. 

In  a  quaint  old  market-place,  surrounded  by  pic- 
turesque.  buildings,  and  with  a  que cr I y  carved  foun- 
tain for  a  centre,  the  fete  is.  held.  Two  or  three 
hundred  men  and  women,  attired  in  the  full  dress 
picturesque  costume  of  the  country,  meet  there  to 
danee  the  national  dances  to  the  it  must  be  con- 
fessed somewhat  monotonous  music  of  the  pipe  and 
tabor ;  but  it  is  neither  the  music  nor  the  dancing 
that  attracts  tourists  every  15th  of  August  to  the 
little  town,  bat  the  strange  races  and  the  marvel- 
lous dresses  in  the  midst  of  a  landsra[>e  so  very  beau- 
tiful that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  it  is  not  a 
stage  effect,  that  Mr.  Grieve  has  not  painted  the 
scenery,  and  that  Mr.  Harris  has  not  arranged  the 
groups  and  dances.  There  are  women  with  scarlet 
capulets  or  hoods  and  delicately  embroidered 
scarfs ;  there  are  men  in  elaborately-worked  shirts 
and  knee-breeches,  supported  by  the  never-failing 
crimson  sash  of  Southern  France;  there  are  old 
Spaniards  in  long  sheepskin  cloaks  reaching  to  their 
heels ;  there  are  voung  Spaniards  in  handsome 
dresses,  in  which  all  the  brightest  colors  are  so  ar- 
tistically mingled  as  to  show  none  predominant; 
there  are  guides  in  their  bright  gay  holiday  attire, 


old  women  somewhat  more  sombrely  dressed,  but 
still  with  the  crimson  eapnlet,  and  oftentimes  show- 
ing in  their  ornaments  neh  jewelry  nud  rough  but 
elaborate  gold  filigree  work ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
numerous  Spanish  priests,  shovel-hatted  and  black- 
gowned,  who  do  not  scruple  to  mix  with  people, 
and  relax  their  grim  countenances  as  the  crowd 
moves  hither  and  thither  about  them,  full  of  life, 
happiness,  and  animation,  while  the  monotonous 
thumping  of  the  tabor  and  the  dismal  bleating  of 
the  pipe  rise  above  the  laughter  and  shouting  of  the 
merrymakers. 

The  windows  of  the  houses  round  the  market-place 
are  mostly  let  to  tourists,  who  come  from  all  parts 
to  be  present  at  this  singular  ft te ;  and  the  elaborate 
Parisian  toilets  of  the  ladies  contrast  strangely  with 
the  charming  picturesqnenees  and  quaint  originality 
of  a  scene,  to  which  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  do 
j  ustiee.  The  young  actors  in  the  revel  are  mostly 
good-looking,  partaking,  as  is  natural,  more  of  the 
Spanish  than  the  French  in  their  style  of  face. 
Many,  indeed,  of  both  men  and  women  are  remark- 
ably handsome,  with  glossy  black  hair  and  large  and 
lustrous  dark  eyes ;  but  early  old  age,  particularly 
with  the  women,  detracts  much  from  their  good 
looks,  some  of  apparently  not  more  than  thirty  or 
thirty-five  being  wrinkled,  haggard,  and  elderly 
looking. 

To  watch  the  dancers,  to  stroll  from  group  to 
group,  to  gaze  on  the  handsome  animated  faces,  the 
strange  costumes,  and  the  picturesque  surroundings, 
is  alone  worth  the  journey  to  Laruns.  To  miss  the 
fete  of  the  15th  of  August  is  to  lose  one  of  the 
prettiest,  gayest,  and  liveliest  scenes  that  the  most 
fertile  brain  can  imagine:  and  though  guides  and 
hotel-keepers  at  other  Pyrenean  towns  pooh-pooh 
the  affair,  and  endeavor  to  dissuade  tourists  from 
travelling  to  see  it,  it  will  be  well  for  them  to 
iMiy  no  heed  to  such  interested  advice,  but,  de- 
spite the  inoonveniences  of  crowded  conveyances 
and  hotels,  to  journey  to  Laruns  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

To  return  to  the  pleasant  town  of  Bagnores  de 
Lucbon,  from  which  the  fCtes  have  led  us  fir  astray. 
Amongst  its  numberless  attractions  and  advantages 
one  mast  not  remain  unnoticed,  which  might  influ- 
ence many  a  muscular  pedestrian  and  hardy  moun- 
taineer in  making  it  his  head-quarters,  and'  that  is 
its  proximity  to  many  of  the  high  peaks  and  lofty 
passes  of  the  Pyrenean  range,  though  when  compared 
with  the  Swiss  mountains  they  are  but  very,  very  few 
who  attempt  to  scale  the  giants  which  tower  above 


the  little  town,  and  consequently  good  and  experi- 
enced guides  are  not  always  to  be  met  with.  An 
English  gentleman,  Mr.  Charles  Packe,  who  has  re- 
sided for  some  years  in  the  district,  has  played  the 
part  of  explorer,  and  has  published  a  small  guide- 
book to  the  mountains,  which  is  the  only  reliable 
source  of  information  in  the  English  language. 
From  Luchon  is  made  the  ascent  of  the  monarch  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Maladetta,  which,  though  insignifi- 
cant in  point  of  height  when  compared  to  Mont 
Blane,  being  little  over  eleven  thousand  feet,  offers 
sufficient  dangers  and  hardships  to  tempt  the  am- 
bitious climber  to  reach  its  highest  point,  the  Pic 
Nethou.  Two  days  are  required  for  the  expedition, 
and  those  two  days  of  severe  exertion  for  the  pe- 
destrian. Starting  early  in  the  morning,  the  boun- 
dary ridge  of  France  and  Spain  is  crossed  by  the 
Porte  de  Venasque  (for  the  monarch  is  situated  in 
the  latter  country),  and  about  one  third  of  the  as- 
to  where  a  few  overhanging  rooks,  just 
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below  the  Liac  of  perpetual  mow,  afford  slielter  for 
the  night.  On  a  bed  of  pine-leaves  and  stone*  the 
tourists  aud  guides  sleep,  it'  possible,  a  roaring  lire 
being  kept  ap  throughout  the  night,  and  before  day- 
break the  party  starts  from  this  resting-place,  known 
as  the  cave  of  the  ttencluse,  and  after  some  bourn 
over  steeply  sloping  snow  and  glacier,  and  a  perilous 
passage  across  a  terribly  narrow  isthmus  of  rock, 
called  the  Pont  de  Mahomet,  reach  the  summit,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  being  above  everything,  and 
of  enjoying  a  marvellously  beautiful  panorama,  ex- 
tending, especially  on  the  Spanish  side,  an  almost 
fabulous  number  of  miles.  The  descent  and  return 
to  Luchou  can  be  accomplished  in  the  same  day, 
though  only  by  the  hardy  pedestrian,  involving,  as 
it  does,  at  wast  Meen  bourn  on  foot,  exclusive  of 
rest*. 

For  the  le*s  daring  tourist  there  are  many  excur- 
sions to  he  made  man  Lacbon  with  far  smaller 
amount  of  hazard  and  fatigue.  The  bill  known  as 
Suporbagneres,  rising  immediately  behind  the  town, 
is  comparatively  easy  of  ascent,  and  affords  a 
charming  prospect;  but  the  one  trip  every  visitor 
is  called  upon  to  make,  is  to  the  exquisite  little  Lac 
d'Oo, 

The  great  want  in  the  Pyrenees  is  water,  none  of 
the  lakes  even  approaching  in  sire  those  of  our 
own  country,  oon*e<jUi:ntly  every  roadside  pool  and 
mountain  tarn  u  /uaguiliud  into  a  lake.  Phe  Lac 
d'Oo  is  not  even  the  largest  of  these,  but  owing  to 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  mountain  scenery 
around,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  a  cascade  which 
falls  into  it  from  a  considerable  height,  it  is  looked 
upou,  and  rightly,  as  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  is  the  favorite  excursion  from  Bagncres 
de  Luchon.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  a  catalogue  of 
names  of  the  many  excursions  to  be  made  from  this 
eharraiagry  situated  town,  but  a  visitor  need  never 
be  at  a  lass  for  such  information  while  guides  and 
hotel-kee}*u>  nourish,  and  to  a  stay-at-bouie  stranger 
such  a  catalogue  would  be  names  only,  for  to  the 
majesty  and  beauty  of  the  scenery  no  description 
can  do  justice.  The  vivid  hues  of  nature,  the  va- 
riegated foliage,  the  grand  mountain  outline,  the 
deep  blue  sky,  and  the  pitareaque  costumes,  are  all 
equally  indescribable. 

Unfortunately  lor  tourist*  the  conveyances  from 
one  place  to  another  in  the  Pyrenees  are  by  no 
means  well  ordered,  and  to  those  accustomed  to  the 
rapid,  well-appointed  Swiss  diligences,  the  tedious, 
dilapidated,  lumbering  old  coaches,  which  lurch  and 
stagger  over  the  lower  panes,  will  present  a  sad 
contrast. 

The  traveller  who  engages  a  seat  in  the  bans;  de  tie 
mutt  be  prepared  to  take  Iris  place  on  a  hard  board 
some  eight  inches  wide,  with  a  stiff  leathern  apron 
tramping  his  legs,  and  with,  probably,  a  tobaeeo- 
Muoking,  garlic-chewing  peasant  on  either  aide,  aud 
a  baking  sun  scorching  full  upon  his  face.  He  must 
be  prepared  fur  snail-like  crawling  up  hill,  for 
scream*,  shouts,  and  whip-crackings  from  the  driver, 
who,  with  a  diugy  blouse,  a  rank  cigar,  a  black 
sausage,  and  a  Jong- thonged  whip,  is  seated  imme- 
diately in  front  uf  him.  and  Air  joltings,  jerking*, 
and  buuipings  every  ten  yards.  lie  must  start  oa 
his  journey  with  a  more 'than  ordinary  amount  </ 
patience,  a  tolerably  well-tilled  purse,  and,  if  he 
proposes  to  stray  far  from  the  beaten  track,  with  not 
too  great  a  notion  of  cleanliness  m  hotel  accommo- 
dation or  niceties  in  cooking ;  1  tut  still,  with  all  those 
disadvantages,  the  tourist  will  do  wcU  to  turn  hie 
attention  to  the  Pyrenees  when  next  he  starts  upon 


his  holiday  trip ;  and  if  be  proposes  to  make  a  so- 
journ of  any  duration,  no  better  bead-quarters  enn 
possibly  bo  found  during  the  summer  months  than 
Bagne-res  de  Luchon.  For  the  winter  Bagncres  de 
Bigorre,  a  town  twenty-one  miles  distant  from  Lu- 
chon, is  a  very  favorite  resort,  lidding  fair  in  time  to 
rival  Pau,  that  great  head-quarters  of  hssmlid  and 
warmth-loving  English ;  in  the  hot  months,  however, 
it  is  comparatively  deserted,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  seeking  the  cooler  climate  of  the 
mountain  towns.  However  pleasant  Bagneres  may 
be  as  a  winter  residence,  it  is  but  little  calculated 
for  a  resting-plaee  for  the  summer  tourist,  being 
away  from  the  higher  mountains,  overpoweringly 
hot,  and  sadly  e\}>erurive.  There  are  many  charm- 
ing walks  in  the  neighborhood,  and  eertaiu  small 
heights,  the  scalers  of  which  are  rewarded  bv  beau- 
tiful VI*?  Wti  ;  but  when  the  traveller  can  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  he  will  hardly  he 
satisfied  with  the  views  he  obtains  of  them  from  the 
lulls  about  Bagneres  de  Bigorre. 

In  the  ncightjorhood  of  the  town  a  curious  mode 
of  cnU'htag  pigeons  is  practised,  which  has.  at  all 
events,  the  merit  of  novelty  to  the  greater  portion 
of  those  who  see  it.  To  the  top  of  long  slender 
poles  small  baskets  are  fixed  at  a  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  These  baskets,  con- 
taining men  and  sometimes  children,  sway  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  wind  in  a  manner  which  threat- 
ens momentarily  to  precipitate  the  occupants  to  the 
earth,  but  without  tear  they  maintain  their  positions, 
aud  skihully  throw  aud  fix  nets  to  trap  the  pigeons, 
which  in  the  autumn  month-''  tlock  to  the  neighbor- 
hood by  thousands,  in  this  sport  {if  it  mtiy  be 
dignified  by  the  name)  they  are  usually  very  suc- 
cessful, but  as  yet  no  adventurous  tourists  have 
volunteered  to  take  a  part  in  it,  they  preterring  to 
join  in  the  greatest  humbug  ever  practised  upon 
cockney  holiday  makers,  —  a  bear  hunt.  In  the 
winter  a  hardy  sportsman  stands  a  chance  of  meet- 
ing Bruin,  but  during  the  hot  months,  when  food  is 
plentiful  in  the  woods,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  track 
the  bean  to  their  haunts  in  the  depths  of  the  all  but 
impenetrable  l tweets.  This  fact  noue  knusr  better 
than  the  guides  j  nevertheless,  to  them  hunting-par- 
ties are  sources  of  revenue,  and  consequently  two 
or  three  are  usually  organized  daring  the  tourist 
season,  liow  the  guidos  and  hunters  must  laugh  in 
their  alceves  at  the  preparations  and  big  talk  pre- 
paratory to  such  an  expedition !  What  a  joke  it 
must  be  to  them  to  see  Frenchmen  (Englishmen  arc 
not  often  caught )  arming  themselves  with  weapons 
of  which  tbev  have  hut  the  faintest  notion  of  the 
use,  and  girding  themselves  with  paraphernaha  with 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  force  a  way  through 
the  thick  forest*.  They  can  well  afford  to  laugh, 
too,  can  the  guides,  far  they  are  well  paid  in  consid- 
eration of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  may  hare 
to  encounter.  The  party  starts,  epruce  in  dress, 
polished  in  weapons,  and  bragging  an  language;  it 
returns  sad  and  dejected,  footsore  and  weary,  rag- 
ged and  torn  «n  dress,  battered  and  bruised  in 
iveajions,  and  with  a  doleful  account  of  baring 
reached  a  cave  whore  some  hear*  had  been  the  pre- 
vious day,  en  the  steength  of  which  the  noble  sports- 
men will  poarihly  oonaider  Uiemselves  justified  in 
saying,  on  their  return  to  Paris,  that  they  very  nearly 
shot  a  bear  dining  then'  summer  tour  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. With  the  iaard  (the  chamois  uf  the  Alps;  a 
good  shot  is  far  more  likely  to  have  snort  than  with 
tlie  hear,  but  the  didicaluea,  hardships,  and  danger 
of  the  chase,  deter  tlie  majority  of  pleasiiro-seekurs, 
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and  it  is  only  the  best  and  most  experienced  guides 
who  arc  qualified  to  lead  the  adventurous  sportsman 
amongst  the  rocks,  precipices,  and  glaciers  of  the 
izard's  home,  though  even  in  summer  one  of  the 
timid  creatures  wdl  occasionally  wander  down 
near  the  dwellings  of  men.  Then  there  is  bustle, 
confusion,  and  excitement  in  the  village ;  old  guns 
are  hunted  up,  formidable  knives  are  sharpened,  and 
the  inhabitanti  turn  out  to  search  for  the  unfortunate 
animal  who  has  ventured  from  his  mountain  home, 
and  if  he  be  discovered,  but  little  chance  has  he  of 
the  fate  of  the  cooking-pot. 


Lo  the  sportsman  secure  of  foot,  steady  of  head, 
and  inured  to  fatigue  and  hardship,  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  afford  a  promising  field ;  to  the  scaler  of 
break -neck  peaks  the  Franco-Spanish  boundary 
offer*  nearly  as  many  perils  as  the  Alps ;  to  the  in- 
valid the  strong  mineral  springs  hold  out  a  prospect 
of  cure;  to  the  delicate  the  climate  promises  sort 
mildness  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  the  artist  the 
landscape  claims  equal  admiration  with  that  of  Swit- 
zerland ;  and  to  the  tourist  the  entire  district  offers 
majesty  of  scenery,  antiquities,  never-ending  novel- 
ties, and  altogether  as  pleasant  a  trip  as  can  be 
made  for  a  sum  not  much  exceeding  the  cost  of  a 
tour  through  Switzerland. 

THE  CROQUET  SEASON. 

The  croquet  season  is  supposed  to  be  setting  in 
this  year  with  unusually  fine  and  encouraging  pros- 
pects. Croquet  has  acquired  an  established  posi- 
tion, like  cricket,  or  waltzing,  or  grouse-shooting, 
and  diversions  multiply  their  own  popularity  as  rap- 
idly as  capital  multiplies  itself.  Besides,  croquet 
has  really  solid  and  inexpugnable  claims  to  popular- 
ity. It  is  more  than  a  diversion.  It  is  a  business. 
The  author  of  the  New  Handbook  is  carried  by 
the  natural  zeal  of  the  specialist  even  still  further. 
Croquet,  he  sententiously  declares,  "  has  been  ele- 
vated from  a  pastime  to  the  dignity  of  a  science." 
Perhaps  this  is  a  shade  in  excess  of  the  fact,  unless 
the  author  proposes  to  add  to  inductive  and  deduc- 
tive a  new  class  of  seductive  sciences,  in  which  clear- 
ly his  own  pursuit  will  be  entitled  to  a  highly  dis- 
tinguished rank.  Anything  which  furthers  the  de- 
velopment of  man  as  a  social  animal  merits  the 
approval  of  the  wise,  and  anything  which  brings 
young  men  and  young  women  together  must  ob- 
viously develop  their  sociality.  At  croquet  the 
stoic  may  smUe  and  the  epicurean  exult,  while  even 
the  cynic  can  say  nothing  worse  than  that  it  is  much 
less  a  matter  of  social  development  than  a  matter 
of  trim  ankles  and  Balmoral  boots.  The  author  of 
the  Handbook  unfairly  gives  a  handle  to  the  cynic, 
for  he  admits,  with  profound  serenity,  that  "  one  of 
the  most  prominent  reasons  of  the  pleasure  that  men 
take  in  the  game  is  the  sight  with  which  they  are 
indulged  of  a  neatly-turned  pair  of  ankles  and  pret- 
ty boots."  M.  Dumas,  we  may  notice,  has  written 
of  the  glories  of  a  rainy  day  in  Paris  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  finds  the  same  gracious  source  of  enjoy- 
ment in  muddy  streets  which  we  are  thus  supposed 
to  find  in  croquet.  It  is  true  that  one  pair  of  go- 
loshes is  enough  to  spoil  all  one's  pleasure.  Goloshes 
are  the  bane  of  croquet,  just  as  melted  butter  is  the 
bane  of  cooker}*.  The  lady  with  such  signal  insen- 
sibibilitv  to  the  Fitness  of  Things  as  to  be  capable 
of  wearing  goloshes  on  a  croquet-lawn  little  knows 
what  damage  she  is  inflicting,  not  only  on  her  own 
popularity,  but  upon  the  chances  of  success  of  all 
her  sisters  in  the  field.    For  goloshes  seem  to  dif- 


fuse an  atmosphere  of  vulgarity  and  ugliness  which 
tarnishes  all  the  boots  and  ankles  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. They  are  an  illustration  of  the  temperament 
which  is  proverbially  described  as  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish.  The  wearer  may  escape  a  catarrh, 
but  she  loses  her  lovers.  She  must  have  a  very 
mean  soul  if  she  suffers  a  mere  utilitarian  care  for 
her  health  to  obliterate  more  ethereal  and  esthetic 
considerations.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  take 
any  pleasure  in  flirting  with  a  woman  whose  feet  be- 
neath her  petticoat,  like  two  big  black  boats,  steal 
in  and  out  A  pretty  face  counts  for  less  than 
nothing  to  the  man  on  whose  eye  the  gha«tliness  of 
goloshes  has  once  thrust  itself  from  beneath.  The 
mulier  formo/a  sujxrne  who  finishes  in  flashes  is  as 
grievous  and  disgusting  an  anomaly  as  a  mermaid, 
and  not  nearly  so  romantic.  This  undoubted  re- 
pugnance which  every  sensible  votary  of  croquet 
entertains  for  a  vision  of  ill-covered  feet  may  seem 
to  show  that  the  cynic's  view  of  the  raison  a  tire  of 
this  diversion  is  more  correct  than  most  ladies,  at 
all  events,  would  choose  to  admit  But  in  truth 
such  a  theory  is  flippant  and  inadequate.  It  con- 
founds a  single  condition  of  the  game  with  its  ulti- 
mate design.  Croquet  is  highly  decorous  flirtation 
in  a  pleasant  disguise.  It  is  a  less  perilous  form 
than  waltzing,  because  waltzing  is  an  affair  of  two, 
and  affairs  of  two  may  be  transformed  from  the 
harmless  into  the  dangerous  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Croquet,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  an  affair  of  at  least  three.  Two  may  play, 
it  is  true,  but  obviously  to  play  croquet  tete-a-tete 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  advertisement  of  an  ap- 
proaching alliance  in  the  Owl  or  the  Morning  Post. 
No  mother  with  a  proper  sense  of  her  duty  could 
tolerate  such  intimacy  in  a  needy  man,  and  no  man 
who  was  not  needy  would  allow  himself  to  fall  into 
such  an  indiscretion.  In  an  ordinary  way  a  croquet 
part>'  consists  of  eight,  and  no  swain  or  maiden  can 
run  into  too  grave  flirtations  in  the  si^ht  and  within 
earshot  of  six  other  persons. 

A  man  with  profound  experience  in  ball-room 
flirtations  may  find  all  his  experience  useless  and 
all  his  skill  baffled  in  the  more  wholesome  atmos- 
phere of  the  croquet-ground.  The  open  air  always 
checks  excessive  emotion,  and  the  affectation  of 
emotion  which  passes  muster  by  the  light  of  wax- 
randles  is  insufferable  and  absurd  under  the  light  of 
the  sun.  Life  has  a  very  different  aspect  at  two  in 
the  morning  from  that  which  it  presents  at  four  in 
the  afternoon.  Then,  again,  at  croquet  champagne 
does  not  flow,  and  there  is  no  music ;  and  a  man 
who  would  plunge  headforemost  into  any  matri- 
monial or  other  gulf  under  the  influence  of  sweet 
sounds  finds  himself  the  soberest  of  beings  when 
the  click  of  the  balls  and  the  disputing  voices  of 
the  players  arc  the  only  music  to  be  heard.  Sobri- 
ety is  the  prime  characteristic  of  croquet  The  flir- 
tation which  it  permits  or  inculcates  to  its  votaries 
is  thoroughly  seemly  and  harmless.  It  is  flirtation 
in  which  the  curate  may  indulge  without  compro- 
mising the  dignity  of  his  austere  profession,  and 
at  which  even  a  rector  may  smile  without  forfeit- 
ing the  lofty  majesty  of  his  position.  A  ball-room 
flirtation  may  end  in  anything  up  to  an  elope- 
ment. The  flirtation  of  the  croquet-ground  is  of 
the  more  modest  kind,  which  cheers,  but  never  ine- 
briates. 

The  writer  of  the  hew  Handbook  admits  that, 
before  croquet  was  elevated  from  a  pastime  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science,  most  people  took  the  frivolous 
ground  that  it  afforded  many  opportunities  for 
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44  harmless  flirtations  and  other  delicate  attentions 
to  the  fair  sex."  The  phrase  is  worth  notice.  A 
light  form  of  making  lore  to  a  woman  is  spoken  of 
as  "a  delicate  attention";  and  flirtation,  that  most 
arduous  and  truly  hazardous  undertaking,  is  de- 
scribed a*  if  it  meant  no  more  than  banding  an  ice 
or  running  to  fetch  a  chair.  There  is  a  deplorable 
levity  about  such  a  way  of  talking.  If  it  were  gen- 
eral,* if  ladies  discovered  and  men  were  conscious 
that  flirtation  was  only  a  delicate  attention,  like 
taking  a  lady  down  to  her  carriage  or  opening  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  for  her,  life  for  the  young 
would  have  lost  one  of  its  sweetest  attractions. 
Once  place  this  delightful  pastime  in  the  category 
of  duties,  of  attentions  owed,  and  no  more  charm 
will  l>elong  to  it  than  the  little  girl  found  in  her 
doll  when  she  made  the  fatal  discovery  that  it  was 
stuffed  with  sawdust.  We  should  have  expected 
the  writer  of  a  book  about  croquet  to  know  better. 
He  might  as  reasonably  have  spoken  of  an  offer  of 
marriage  itself  as  a  delicate  attention.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  anxious  mothers  may  in  time  be  converted 
to  this  writer's  rash  opinion,  but  in  them  there  would 
not  be  much  fault  to  find  with  such  a  doctrine.  It 
would  have  the  striking  result  of  disposing  them  to 
resent  an  indifference  to  flirtation  as  they  would 
resent  an  overt  breach  of  good  manners  in  some 
other  respect.  This  would  probably,  in  the  long 
run,  bring  things  rather  too  near  the  standard  of 
manners  in  the  Fiji  islands  and  elsewhere,  where  to 
decline  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  your  host  is  the 
deadliest  insult  that  you  can  offer  him.  We  are 
willing  to  concede  that  at  croquet,  if  anywhere, 
flirtation  does  become  in  a  manner  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  duty  as  placing  a  chair  or  opening  a  door. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  this  solemn  rite  does  degen- 
erate into  something  like  a  simple  delicate  atten- 
tion. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  mere  business  of  occa- 
sionally driving  a  wooden  ball  through  a  hoop  would 
not  suffice  to  detain  men  and  women  hour  after 
hour  and  day  after  day  all  through  the  summer,  if 
there  were  not  something  else  to  do  as  well.  Driv- 
ing the  ball  through  the  hoop  may  have  been  elevat- 
ed to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  but  even  science  of 
so  simple  a  Kind  would  become  unendurably  mo- 
notonous without  attractions  of  a  less  scientific  kiud. 
The  writer,  with  immense  gravity,  assures  us  that 
44  most  men  would  undoubtedly  prefer  playing  en- 
tirely with  people  of  their  own  sex,  rather  than  nave 
the  interest  of  the  game  spoiled  by  a  lady  who 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  rules."  Was  there 
ever  a  proposition  in  this  world  which  stood  in  such 
need  of  qualifications  and  modifications,  or  which, 
without  these,  was  so  thoroughly  incredible  ?  If 
the  lady  were  very  plain,  or  very  disagreqahle,  or 
both,  or  wore  goloshes,  we  can  believe  tlmt  men 
would  rather  play  among  themselves  only  than 
with  her;  but  in  no  other  contingency.  We  for- 
give much  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  specialist  and  the 
writer  of  a  handbook.  But  croquet  does  not  ex- 
tinguish, nor  does  it  even  revolutionize  human  na- 
ture. A  man  might  possibly  prefer  to  investigate 
the  science  of  chemistry  or  mechanics  without  the  in- 
terference of  an  incompetent  lad  v.  But  the  science 
of  croquet  is  scarcely  capable  of  begetting  this  ab- 
sorbing zeal.  The  most  powerful  imagination  and 
the  most  inflammable  and  elastic  capacity  of  en- 
thusiasm would  fail  to  find  the  pleasure  or  driving 
a  ball  through  a  hoop  at  all  comparable  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  teaching  a  goddess  to  do  the  same,  or  of 
scolding  her  if  she  proved  herself  incapable  of 


learning.  There  is  another  effect  referred  to  by  the 
writer,  consequent  upon  the  elevation  of  croquet  to 
the  rank  of  a  science,  and  one  in  which  we  believe 
much  more  willingly  than  in  the  alleged  preference 
of  a  good  game  without  ladies  to  a  bad  game  with 
them.  Since  croquet  has  become  a  science,  -  it  is 
now  more  often  the  cause  of  bickerings  and  quar- 
rels than  the  commencement  of  love."  This  is  quite 
natural,  and  what  one  might  have  expected.  Intent 
on  making  croquet  something  very  subtle  and  craf- 
ty and  profound  and  difficult,  the  compilers  of  man- 
uals overlaid  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  game 
with  masses  of  rules,  so  that  now  a  croquet  manual 
may  be  got  of  which  it  is  as  hard  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge as  if  it  contained  the  lost  books  of  Euclid,  or 
the  body  of  English  case-law.  Just  as  uncertainty 
and  complication  in  the  laws  of  the  land  lead  to  lit- 
igation, so  do  uncertainty,  intricacy,  and  confusion 
in  the  laws  of  croquet  lead  to  bickerings  and  quar- 
rels among  people  whose  little  hands  were  never 
made  to  tear  each  other's  eyes.  It  is  the  greatest 
of  merits  in  a  game  of  any  sort  that  it  opens  no 
door  to  doub tings  and  uncertainties. 

Cricket  would  be  an  impossible  game  if  the  wise 
foresight  of  our  ancestors  had  not  established  the 
authority  of  the  umpire,  whose  decision  is  as  prompt 
as  it  is  beyond  dispute.  In  croquet  there  would  be 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  persuading  anybody  to 
be  umpire.  The  invidiousness  of  such  a  position 
would  be  a  thing  unequalled  since  the  days  of  the 
Choice  of  Paris.  Let  us  look  at  the  kind  of  prob- 
lem which  presents  itself.  Originally  the  tight  cro- 
quet was  the  only  permissible  mode.  Now  you  may 
have,  besides  this,  both  the  loose  croquet  and  the 
slipping  croquet.  This  seems  very  simple.  But 
there  is  a  sect,  pestilent  as  the  Monophysites  or 
Nestorians  or  Basilidians  of  the  early  Church, 
which  firmly  holds  that  "  to  rovers  only  should  the 
privilege  of  the  loose  croquet  be  accorded."  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  bold  that  the  privilege  should  only 
be  allowed  to  those  who  are  not  rovers.  Anybody 
who  understands  human  nature  will  see  that  a  dif- 
ference of  this  sort  is  enough  to  convulse  the  best- 
regulated  croquet-ground  in  England.  And  no- 
body can  decide  the  controversy.  It  is  desperate, 
and  it  is  never-ending,  because  by  no  ingenuity  can 
we  discover  any  atom  of  principle  by  which  to  meas- 
ure the  contending  theories.  Why  should  you  not 
adopt  the  loose  croquet  in  the  case  of  a  rover? 
Precisely ;  but  then  why  should  you  ?  Again,  some 
heterodox  players  have  introduced  the  practice  of 
44  taking  two  off."  41  Thus,  if  a  player  roquet  a  ball, 
he  is  allowed  to  drive  his  own  ball  in  any  direction 
he  pleases,  without  touching  the  roqued  ball.  After 
this  he  has  another  stroke,  so  that  he  k>  enabled  to 
get  close  to  any  ball  on  the  ground."  To  our  in- 
structor this  plan  seems  *  so  highly  objectionable," 
44  so  subversive  of  all  good  {day/'  that  he  unhesi- 
tatingly condemns  it.  We  accept  his  dictum  with 
profound  faith,  the  state  of  mind  proper  for  things 
beyond  the  level  of  reasoning.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  ladies,  the  great  pillars  of  croquet,  detest  this 
attitude,  and  if  they  may  not 44  take  two  off,"  will 
insist  on  having  a>  reason  why.  They  are  content 
with  a  very  poor  reason,  we  admit,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  the  most  abstruse  secrets  of  eroquet 
even  the  shadow  of  a  reason  is  wanting.  The  more 
simplicity  the  game  preserves',  the  more  likely  it  is 
to  meet  the  purposes  for  which  it  exists,  because 
there  will  thus  be  the  more  time  left  for  those  44  del- 
icate attentions  to  the  fair  sex  "  which  lend  to  cro- 
quet its  most  effective  charms. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


AT  DINNER  IN  THE  CITY.* 

People  who  only  go  to  the  City  four  times  a  year, 
and  alter  transacting  some  very  pleasant  business, 
adjourn  to  Birch's  for  a  plate  of  soup  and  a  glass  of 
dry  sherry,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  rast  aroormt 
of  eating  which  is  transacted  erery  day  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  two  o'clock  within  a  radios  of 
my  half  a  utile  from  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Standing  lately  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  a 
u  Dividend  Day,"  and  watching  the  great  crowd  of 
people  hurrying  hither  and  thither  in  the  fall  tide 
of  a  busy  noon,  we  heard  a  young  woman  —  who 
was  waiting  for  some  favorable  opportunity  of  cross- 
ing to  the  Bank — remark  to  her  companion,  M  And 
all  these  people  must  die !  " 

She  was  a  healthy-looking  country  lass,  by  whom 
so  sudden  an  enunciation  of  the  old  Trappist  for- 
mula, at  such  a  time  and  place,  was  not  a  little  starts 
ling ;  and  yet  with  that  perverse  habit  of  human 
nature  wbirh  renders  us  prone  to  put  off*  serious 
considerations  till  to-morrow,  we  found  ourselves  — 
after  the  first  solemn  acknowledgment  of  its  truth 
—  somewhat  altering  the  tendency  of  this  moral 
consideration  by  the  more  temporal  reflection  that 
all  these  people  mast,  or  should,  dine.  The  force  of 
the  suggestion  may  have  been  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  a  slender  breakfast  had  made  some  such  pro- 
ceeding a  matter  of  immediate  personal  interest. 

There  was,  however,  an  embarrassment,  not  of 
riches,  but  of  opportunities,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
so  many  "places  of  refreshment*  to  choose  from 
that  for  a  rail  half-hour  after  the  seriously-minded 
young  woman  had  been  bustled  into  •*  an  Angel  om- 
nibus," and  carried  northwards,  we  were  still  idling 
about  the  Royal  Exchange,  counting  three-and- 
sixpence  in  our  right- band  waistcoat-pocket;  and 
with  an  intimate  and  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
City  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Welkr 
himself,  endeavoring  to  decide  on  a  mean  between 
appetite  and  pecuniary  resources. 

There  is,  said  we,  addressing  ourselves  in  a  lofty 
and  patronizing  manner,  the  "  Ship  and  Turtle,*'  in 
Leaden  hall  Street,  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the 
India  House  once  stood,  and  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  departed  glory.  What  succulent  feasts 
have  been  served  in  that  dim,  quiet,  stuffy  room, 
where  solemn  diners  exhaust  real  turtle,  served  in 
private  tureens,  at  a  shilling  a  spoonful,  and  miti- 
gate the  unctuous  flaror  of  green  fat  with  rare  old 
port,  •*  curious "  sherry,  or  tawny  Madeira.  There 
below,  in  cellars  which  extend  who  shall  say  how  tar 
beneath  the  neighboring  thoroughfare,  a  score  of 
serious  turtles  gasp  with  open-eyed  surprise  in  tanks 
from  which  each  of  them  will  be  taken  to  make  eal- 
lipash  and  callipee.  About  the  whole  place  there  is 
an  air  of  mysterious  reserve,  as  though  that  still  dingy 
apartment,  which  few  men  can  afford  to  enter,  were 
but  the  vestibule  of  some  symposium  of  more  than 
Oriental  magnificence. 

There  is  a  modest  tavern  in  the  opposite  street, 
and  still  nearer  to  the  place  where  the  palace  of 
John  Company  once  stood,  where  a  company  of 
German  guests  meet  daily  to"  consume  a  dozen 
dishes,  every  one  of  which  represents  a  form  of  veal ; 
and  where  schnapps  and  strange  liquors  alternate 
with  great  glasses  of  Baerisch  beer  or  light,  crude 
Rhenish  wine  with  that  bouquet  of  old  cheese  which 
the  Germans  love. 

There  are  the  Sale  Rooms  in  Mincing  Lane, 

*  From  AdTuoe  SheeU  from  London  Society  for  August,  1887. 


where  space  is  so  valuable  that  the  skylight  hall  de- 
voted to  refreshments  is  crowded  with  hungry  bro- 
kers, who  despatch  hasty  luncheons  in  the  intervals 
of  bidding  for  sugar,  spices,  myrabolsms,  dye-stuffs, 
rags,  and  galengatl  root,  and  where  the  odors  of  all 
these  seem  somehow  to  mingle  in  the  air  with  the 
steam*  of  many  meats.  There  is  a  companion  estal>- 
lishment  opposite,  where  the  walls  are  hung  with 
pictures  of  greater  or  less  price,  and  sprawling 
Venuses,  as  fresh  as  last  week's  paint,  will  look  down 
upon  us  a*  we  wait  for  u  a  follower  "  in  the  shape  of 
a  long-bone  chop. 

To  say  notJiing  of  French  and  Italian  restaurants, 
where  made  dishes,  outlandish  pastry,  and  savory 
messes  of  strange  name  and  flavor,  tempt  the  curi- 
ous and  the  dyspeptic,  —  there  are  dozens  of  pastry- 
cooks where  the  legitimate  trade  is  supplemented, 
if  not  supplanted,  by  the  provision  of  dinners  in 
back  moms  devoted  to  the  purpose.  To  these  {daces 
scores  of  City  men  go  at  midday  for  a  sort  of  second 
breakfast,  consisting  principally  of  coffee  with  a 
light  accompaniment  of  relishes,  buns,  In-ead  and 
butter,  or  pastry,  instead  of  more  substantial  refec- 
tion. It  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  by  the 
way,  whether  aggravated  forms  of  dyspepsia  are  not 
becoming  more  common  in  consequence  of  this  sub- 
stitute far  the  old-fashioned  midday  meal  The 
foreign  flavor  of  the  innovation  has  no  doubt  given 
it  a  peculiar  zest,  for  the  refreshments  are  served  on 
marble-topped  tables,  while  the  velvet  cushions,  the 
straw-bottomed  chairs,  the  tiny  plates,  and  the  thick, 
hot  porcelain  cups  are  of  the  Boulevard  pattern. 
The  very  knives  are  so  blunt  that  they  might  be 
made  of  French  steel,  and  the  male  attendants  wear 
jacket*  and  white  aprons. 

There  are  other  pastrycooks,  —  some  of  them 
under  the  shadow  of  St- Paul's,  —  where  although 
there  are  few  genuine  diners,  many  ladies,  out  shop- 
ping, stay  to  take  an  aerial  snack  at  lunch-time. 
At  one  of  these  it  is  said  that  Sabbath  wayfarers 
who  became  exhausted  during  service-time  could 
once  gain  admittance,  and  obtain  sustenance  in  the 
shape  of  a  currant  bun,  for  which  they  had  to  pay 
sixpence,  a  charge  the  exorbitance  of  which  was 
mitigated  by  the  present  of  a  glass  of  foaming  ale 
or  stout 

At  the  oldest-looking  of  these  old-fashioned  estab- 
lishments, —  the  one  which  has  about  it  a  tinge  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  a  remedy  for  whooping-cough 
is  dispensed  along  with  soup,  patties,  and  jellies, 
and  at  another  the  clergy  of  all  sects  who  visit  the 
metropolis  for  the  May  meetings  congregate  as  on 
a  broad  and  unsectarian  platform,  under  the  minis- 
try of  a  neat,  peach-cheeked  attendant  with  a  col- 
ored ribbon  and  a  sedately  determined  manner, 
who  is  alike  ready  to  dispense  tea  and  muffins  for 
the  meek  curate,  or  port  wine  and  mulligatawney 
soup  to  the  High  Clrarch  dignitary.  Here,  too, 
student*  from  dissenting  colleges,  who  have  come  to 
London  to  "  supply  "  or  are  on  trial  before  having 
"charges"  committed  to  them,  dissipate  on  ana- 
tomical dissections  of  cold  fowl,  or  on  blocks  of  veal 
pie,  with  the  accompaniment  of  wine  and  water,  or 
lemonade  and  —  something  to  take  off  the  rawness. 

Tliere  are,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  City,  thriving 
chop-houses  where  most  of  the  cookery  is  effected 
by  white-capped,  white-jacketed  men  who  superin- 
tend the  gridiron, —  where,  in  fact,  you  witness  the 
preparation  of  your  dinner  through  a  rapid  process 
not  uninteresting  to  the  man  with  a  healthy  appe- 
tite. 

These  places  lie  mostly  in  odd  nooks,  away  from 
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the  bustle  of  th«  main  streets,  bat  yet  only  at  such 
a  distance  as  gives  them  an  our  of  having  stepped 
round  the  corner  to  wait  for  yon  as  yon  came  by. 
They  are  mostly  known  by  the  abbreviated  Christian 
names  of  their  proprietors,  anri  either  Ned.  Tom, 
Sam,  Joe,  or  Ben.  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  well- 
to-do  gentleman  who  comes  daily  to  the  City  in  his 
brougham,  from  some  elegant  little  suburban  villa, 
in  order  to  take  the  pennies  which  are  included  in 
each  customer's  account. 

Some  of  the  white-jacketed  cooks  after  a  certain 
period  daring  which  tbey  have  deftly  handled  the 
tongs  and  turned  the  chops  and  steaks  over  the 
scorching  embers,  become  proprietors  in  their  turn, 
and  having  always  been  known  as  Will,  or  Joe,  or 
Sam,  will  retain  that  appellation  till  they  are  vener- 
able capitalists  with  a  swingeing  account  at  their 
banker*. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  City  chop-houses  was 

not  long  ago  banished  by  metropolitan  improve- 
ments. It  was  one  of  the  good  old-fashioned  taverns 
where  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  million nai re 
even,  would  take  the  cutlet  which  be  had  previously 
)x>ug!it  at  Mr.  Bannister's,  and  carried  in  a  news- 
paper in  bis  coat-pocket. 

At  the  Fleece,  in  Thread  needle  Street,  the 
wealthy  merchant  and  the  bumble  clerk  ac- 
knowledged a  common  humanity  in  the  necessity 
for  dining,  and  eaeh  depended  equally  upon  the 
sagacious  Betsy,  who  distributed,  with  unfailing  in* 
tegrity  and  marvellous  memory,  chops,  steaks,  and 
fdlets  to  their  proper  owners,  as  they  sat  hot  and 
happy  in  those  dark,  narrow  boxes  upon  which  the 
great  lire  cast  a  ruddy  glow.  Who  that  has  been 
there  will  ever  forget  those  juicy  steaks,  those  mealy 
potatoes  just  bursting  from  their  russet  coats,  (hat 
seductive  Scotch  ale,  purling  in  bright  bobbles  over 
the  rim  of  the  burnished  tankard,  —  that  mellow  and 
insidious  punch  for  which  the  place  was  famous ! 

Down  the  channelled  bars  of  that  mnemonic  grid- 
iron there  dripped  every  year  a  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  kitchen-stuff;  and  when  the  Fleece  was 
pulled  down  and  Mr.  Bannister  removed  to  King 
street,  old  gentlemen  might  be  seen  at  about  twelve 
o'clock  munching  a  biscuit  as  they  looked  wistfully 
at  the  ruins  of  the  old  tavern,  and  then  walking  din- 
uerk"*3  away. 

There  are  two  or  three  establishments  where  ovon 
the  possession  of  sixpence  would  insure  a  meal ;  no- 
tably two  well-doing  houses  at  which  boiled  beef  and 
beei  a-Ja-mode  are  dispensed  in  plates  large  and 
small.  For  juvenile  clerks  with  very  small  salaries,  or 
in  the  still  more  anomalous  position  of  giving  their 
services  for  twelve  months  "  in  order  to  acquire  busi- 
ness habits,"  even  "a  four-penny  smear,"  as  we 
remember  hearing  a  plate  of  alamode  irreverently 
called,  must  be  a  great  advantage. 

There  is  moreover,  the  celebrated  Bay  Tree  close 
at  hand,  where  you  may  make  one  of  a  great  busy 
crowd  all  engaged  in  the  hurried  despatch  of  food. 
Standing  hustled  together  at  the  counter,  or  in  long 
rows  at  the  rude  tresseled  boards  which-  represent  a 
great  table  reaching  from  end  to  end  of  the  immense 
bar,  painfully  intent  on  discovering  some  gap  where 
they  may  secure  a  vacant  foot  of  table-room,  appro- 
priating a  cask  accidentally  left  in  transit,  and  even 
seeking  a  temporary  accommodation  on  the  stairs ; 
the  customers  at  the  Bay  Tree  dispose  of  all  kinds 
of  eatables,  while  the  clash  of  plates,  the  sharp  rap- 
ping of  the  beer-engi  nes,  the  shriU  arise  of  waitresses 
and  the  buzz  and  bum  oi  talk  from  such  mouths  <m 
are  not  too  full  for  utterance,  make  confusion  worse 


confounded.  Experience  may  prove  that  the  food 
is  good  and  cheap, — but  O  Zoological  Gardens  at 
feeding  time  I  O  refreshment-table  at  a  scientific 
conversazione!  O  metropolitan  soup-kitchen!  O 
ice-room  at  a  dancing  party  in  May  fair !  —  this  is 
not  dining. 

Nobody  expects  an  Apician  feast  now-a-days, 
however,  and  though  the  demand  for  oysters  of 
liritain  is  greater  than  in  the  days  when  the  Roman 
epicures  devoured  them  as  a  whet  to  their  pampered 
appetites,  and  both  Pimm's  and  Sweeting's  are  foil 
to  overflowing  of  admirers  who  pay  eighteen  pence 
a  dozen  for  the  delicate  bivalves,  men  nave  no  time 
to  spare  even  for  necessary  nourishment.  So  come 
back  from  Pompeii  to  the  Poultry,  and  leave  Byzan- 
tium for  Bucklersbury. 

Bocklersbury,  —  Byzantium.  Have  you  (this  to 
ourselves)  have  yon  been  standing  hare  a  full  hour 
and  not  thought  of  Izant's  ?  Izant's,  which  is  sy- 
nonymous with  a  midday  meal  in  the  City ;  Bnck- 
lorshury,  which  is  hat  another  name  for  Izant's,  for 
which  the  street,  secondarily  useful  as  a  thoroughfare 
from  Cheapside  to  the  Mansion  House  backdoor, 
was  undoubtedly  built. 

To  about  two  thousand  hungry  men  and  youths 
the  name  of  Iznnt  is  a  sound  to  make  the  mouth 
water  daily ;  and  yet,  modest  in  its  sense  of  popular- 
ity, the  establishment  which  bears  it  is  so  quiet  and 
unobstrusive  that  a  stranger  might  almost  pass  the 
door.  Not  if  be  pondered  the  path  of  hie  feet,  how- 
ever, for  there,  on  the  very  threshold  stone,  that 
name  is  inscribed  like  the  "  Salve  "  at  the  Pompeiian 
]>or<-h.  The  first  impression  of  the  stranger  who 
finds  himself  inside  the  hospitable  door  of  this  great 
City  eating-house  is  its  limited  size  and  its  orderly 
quietude.  In  a  place  where  every  square  loot  of 
ground  represents  so  much  value,  space  is  an  object, 
and  Izant's  consists,  for  the  most  part,  only  of  a  row 
of  boxes  (each  containing  a  white  draped  table)  on 
either  side  of  a  tolerably  long  room.  To  get  through 
the  enormous  business  .of  the  day  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  welcome  the  coming  and  to  speed  the 
parting  guest ;  and  both  operations  are  effected  with 
an  absence  of  bustle  and  confusion  which  would  be 
in  itself  sufficient  to  elevate  Izanfa  to  the  position 
it  hold,  in  the  regard  of  regular  and  unostentatious 
diners. 

Not  without  ornament,  but  with  a  sober  reticence, 
and  an  air  of  comfort  well  illustrated  by  the  one 
large  corner  table  lighted  at  night  by  a  standing 
lamp,  and  provided  with  writing  materials,  Izant's 
exhibits  that  happy  adaptation  to  its  purpose  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  all  successful  achievements; 
and  its  hundreds  of  daily  visitors  come  and  go  with 
a  regularity  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  talent 
lor  organization. 

it  may  be  the  limited  space  already  referred  to, 
or  it  may  be  the  neat  fittings  and  the  divisions  of 
the  w»Us  and  ceiling  which  somehow  convey  a  pass- 
ing thought  of  the  cabin  of  a  first-class  passenger 
vessel ;  but  this  idea  is  more  probably  to  be  traced 
to  a  compartment  formed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  which  is  reached  by  a  step,  and  bears  a  sin- 
gular resemblance  to  the  steward's  pantry.  In  fact 
it  is  the  steward's  pantry,  and  those  admitted  to 
visit  it  will  see  its  walls  glistening  with  bottles,  de- 
can  ten-,  glasses,  tankards,  and  table  appurtenances, 
all  neatly  arranged  on  shelves ;  will  see  also  marble 
sideboards  of  a  foot  or  so  in  width ;  will  see  Chesh- 
ire and  Stilton  in  cut  on  a  centre- table,  and  a 
spotless  bread -bin  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  day's 
consumption. 
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The  ceiling  of  this  compartment  is  of  ground- 
glass,  and  from  the  shadows  which  flit  across  it,  it  ia 
evident  that  there  is  a  room  above  with  a  ground- 
glass  floor,  a  surmise  which  is  verified  on  our  being 
invited  to  inspect  the  kitchen,  which  turns  out  to  be 
the  place  in  question.  And  a  light,  clean,  compact, 
well-ordered  kitchen  it  is,  purely,  with  some  magi- 
cal contrivance  amongst  its  appurtenances  for  ena- 
bling the  cooks  to  do  so  much  in  a  small  space. 
Everything  is  so  quietly  managed  that  one  may 
bear  the  cfick  of  the  jack  or  the  turning  of  the  spit 
at  the  great  fireplace  which  makes  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  where  joints  and  poultry  turn  in  appetiz- 
ing variety.  As  might  be  expected,  Izant's  can 
spare  time  to  be  gravely  courteous  to  such  fair  visit- 
ors as  find  themselves  by  accident  in  the  City  at 
dinner  time ;  and  here  is  a  clean,  light,  bright,  and 
tight  little  dining-room  at  their  especial  service, 
above  which,  in  the  topmost  story,  is  a  very  gem  of 
a  smoking- room,  so  spotless  and  airy,  with  such 
bright  ornamentation  of  colored  glass  in  its  win- 
dows and  such  a  sense  of  ventilation  from  its  high 
glazed  roof,  that  smoking  there  would  seem  to  be 
elevated  into  one  of  the  fine  arts.  We  fancy  that 
there  are  but  few  habitues  of  this  department,  how- 
ever, for  every  day  and  all  day  long  the  human 
tide  flows  in  and  out  of  Izant's  at  intervals  of  about 
forty  minutes.  The  visitors  come  and  eat  and  go 
their  ways.  Very  diverse  ways  some  of  them  are, 
for  with  clerks  and  brokers  and  ordinary  men  of 
business  are  mingled  some  venerable  capitalists  who 
have  long  ago  found  out  the  comfort  of  such  an  or- 
derly retreat,  and  take  their  plain  cut  of  roast  or 
boiled  before  going  home  to  their  big  houses,  where 
they  might,  if  they  liked,  dine  off  silver,  and  have 
their  wine  handed  to  them  by  a  tall  footman.  It 
may  be  imagined  what  walls  and  ramnarts  of  quartern 
bricks,  French  loaves,  and  penny  rolls,  what  mounds 
of  mutton,  what  bulwarks  of  beef,  what  pUes  of 
poultry,  are  consumed  each  day  by  this  army  of 
diners;  and  yet,  as  each  separate  dinner  comes 
down  on  the  descending  slide  in  the  corner  by  the 
steward's  cabin,  the  head  waiter  is  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  with  a  talent  for  administration  per- 
fectly marvellous  receives  each  dish  and  directs  it 
to  its  proper  destination.  He  is  a  great  man.  that 
head  waiter,  and,  except  that  all  the  attendants  at 
Izant's  wear  clean  white  blouses,  would  remind  one 
equally  of  what  the  head  of  a  government  should 
be,  and  of  a  rural  dean.  On  reflection,  the  latter 
resemblance  is  most  lasting  in  our  fancy.  He 
might  be  a  dean,  say  taking  a  walk  with  his  gar- 
dening coat  on;  and  he  has  a  self-reliant  and  yet 
pensive  air  of  intoning  the  bill  of  fare  which  is  in- 
finitely impressive. 

The  way  in  which  he  says  to  each  new  arrival,  — 

lloast  beef,  boiled  pork,  hashed  mutton,  Irish  stew, 
boiled  fowls,  roast  goose,  haricot,"  is  inexpressibly 
touching,  and  the  tone  of  bis  voice  indicates  a 
nq>ose,  a  dignified  calm  in  which  we  trace  the  pre- 
siding influence  of  the  place  affecting  all  those  who 
look  to  him  as  an  example.  There  is  no  hurry, 
there  is  even  almost  an  affectation  of  leisure  which 
enhances  the  promptitude,  without  which  Izant's 
would  soon  become  a  byword  and  a  reproach. 

No  little  of  this  influence,  however,  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  venerable  proprietor  himself,  or  to 
his  son,  a  fresh,  healthy-looking  gentleman,  who 
might  well  have  ridden  across  country  before  the 
day's  business  began.  Either  father  or  son  are  on 
daily  duty  from  the  steward's  cabin  to  the  door,  — 
quick  of  eye  but  slow  and  sparing  of  speech,  and 


with  a  courteous  word  ready  to  make  the  reckoning 
and  to  take  the  customary  penny  (there  are  no 
waiter's  fees,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  ofi'er  any 
such  liberty  to  our  ecclesiastical  friend)  of  each 
departing  guest. 

Out  of  the  hundreds  to  whom  Izant's  means  a 
daily  dinner  consisting  of  a  cut  from  any  one  of 
three  or  four  well-cooked  wholesome  joints,  fresh 
vegetables,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  bread,  there 
must  be  scores  to  whom  every  shilling  is  an  object 
When  to  the  dinner  we  have  mentioned  is  added  a 
shoe  of  cheese  and  a  glass  of  beer,  there  is  chany? 
out  of  that  shilling,  and  surely  no  more  need  be 
said  of  one  of  the  principal,  though  not  the  only  one, 
of  those  establishments  which  represent  Dining  in 
the  City. 

For  ourselves,  we  found  that  of  the  three  and  six- 

f>ence  already  mentioned  there  remained  a  bright 
at  florin  with  which  to  spend  the  evening. 


BULLET-MARKS. 

A    W1HBLBDOK  STOBT. 

We  were  sitting  round  our  tent  one  evening  last 
year,  at  Wimbledon, — the  "we"  being,  our  major, 
the  captain  and  sub  of  our  company,  his  covering 
sergeant,  corporal  Williams,  and  a  certain  sapper, 
to  wit,  myself.  We  were  drinking  pale  ale  and 
smoking,  as  was  everyone  else  in  the  hundred  tents 
around  us. 

"  Here 's  my  hut  bull's-eye,"  and  the  sergeant 
produced  from  his  cap-pouch  a  flattened  bullet, 
turned  inside  out  as  neatly  as  possible. 

"  What  '•  the  cause  ot  all  that,  I  wonder,"  said 
the  corporal. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  captain,  —  being  an  engineer 
he  was  bound  to  know, — "  when  the  point  of  the 
bullet  strikes  the  target,  part  of  the  lead  is  melted 
by  the  development  of  heat  caused  by  the  sudden 
arrest  of  the  bullefi  motion,  and  goes  off  in  the 
splash,  the  rest  of  the  bullet  is  softened  by  the  heat ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  parts  must  stop  in  their  order 
of  succession,  the  edge  of  the  cup  of  the  bullet  is 
driven  in  level  with  the  base  of  the  cup.  Is  that 
so,  Major  ?  " 

44  Yes,  quite  right ;  but.  if  you  like,  I  can  spin  you 
a  yarn  about  these  said  bullets,  that  may  just  last 
out  these  weeds." 

"Well,  let 'shave  it." 

I  had  a  sort  of  second-eonsin,  Gerald  Ashton,  who 
had  been  brought  up  with  myself  and  my  sister,  my 
father  being  his  guardian. 

We  had  alt  been  like  brothers  and  sister  when 
one  day  be  woke  up  to  find  he  could  not  live  with- 
out a  nearer  relationship  to  her.  He  spoke  to  the 
old  gentleman,  and  there  was  a  little  family  fracas. 

He  had  only  a  hundred  a  year,  and  my  father 
did  not  think  that  was  enough,  though  Gerald  did ; 
there  was  no  objection  at  all  in  other  respects,  —  let 
him  earn  some  more  and  they  would  see,  —  wait  a 
little,  —  you  know  the  kind  of  thing  an  old  gentle- 
man would  say.  Well,  it  was  of  no  use.  He  said 
he  felt  himself  a  burden ;  there  was  no  scope  for  his 
energies,  and  he  would  go,  —  and  go  be  did. 

I  urged  upon  him  that  he  should  get  something 
to  do.  He  had  been  well  educated,  and  a  clerkship, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  could  be  got  for  him  if  he 
still  resolved  not  to  go  on  at  the  hospital. 

No, — he  would  go.  There  was  only  one  thing 
be  did  do  well,  that  was  shoot;  and  be  would  car- 
ry his  abilities  to  a  market  where  they  would  be  ap- 
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predated.  And  so,  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  left  us,  his  profession,  his  borne,  and  his 
prospecta 

He  disappeared,  and  six  months  after  we  heard 
be  was  with,  say  the  40th  Dragoons,  in  India. 

We  wrote,  and  offered  to  buy  his  discharge,  but 
be  would  "have  none  of  us."  He  liked  it  very 
well;  was  already  corporal;  expected  the  three 
stripes  soon ;  and  was  "  Gentleman  Jack  "  with  his 
comrades. 

Some  six  months  after  this  I  was  sent  out  to  In- 
dia with  a  company  ;  and  as  my  sister  was  getting 
thin,  and  showing  other  signs  of  the  desirability  of  a 
,  and  of  a  warm  climate,  it  was  agreed  I 


We  reached  Calcutta,  ami  in  a  few 
down.  • 

There  was  war  going  on,  and  I  was  placed  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  chief  depots  for  small-arm?  and 
ammunition,  besides  having  my  regular  duties  with 
the  company. 

One  day  I  was  down  at  the  store,  when  my  sister 
arrived,  pale  and  breathless. 

"Look,  Charles,  poor  Gerald's  in  dreadful 
trouble." 

I  put  her  into  an  office  chair,  and  took  the  news- 
paper, and  read,  — 

"Yesterday  evening  as  an  officer  of  the  40th 
Dragoon  Guard.*  was  returning  to  camp  he  was  shot 
at  from  behind  a  clump  of  bushes ;  the  bullet  struck 
him  in  the  thigh  and  lodged  in  the  saddle.  Al- 
though wounded  so  severely  he  had  sufficient  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  ride  straight  to  the  bushes,  and 
there  found  one  of  his  own  men,  a  corporal  of  the 
troop,  nicknamed  44  Gentleman  Jack "  by  his  com- 
rades, whose  ride  was  still  smoking  from  the  dis- 
charge. Fortunately,  at  this  moment,  the  guard  ar- 
rived, and  the  man  was  at  once  arrested.  A  court- 
martial  will,  of  course,  be  held  at  once,  and,  al- 
though the  man  has  previously  borne  a  good  char- 
acter and  is  reported  to  be  respectably  connected, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  be  will  receive  the  proper  reward 
for  so  abominable  a  crime." 

44 O,"  I  said,  "this  is  all  nonsense.  Gerald 's  no 
murderer,  or  else  he  "s  very  much  changed.  1 11 
see  what  they  say  at  head-quarter?." 

"  Do  for  God's  sake,  go.  If  anything  happened 
to  Gerald  I  should  never  forgive  myself,  for  if  I  bad 
run  away  with  him  when  papa  was  so  cruel,  he 
never  would  have  enlisted  at  all." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Meggie,  but  go  home,  and 
1 11  come  with  the  telegraph  news." 

I  went  to  head-quarters ;  they  gave  me  permission 
to  use  the  telegraph  for  a  question  or  two.  The 
report  was  not  encouraging. 

It  was  our  Gerald,  —  the  officer  had  seen  the  Hash 
and  heard  the  report,  —  an  extremely  loud  report, 
as  if  there  had  been  two  charges  of  powder  in  the 
carbine. 

The  bullet  was  found  in  the  saddle,  and  one  car- 
tridge was  missing  from  his  twenty  rounds.  Court- 
martial  bad  declared  him  guilty,  and  the  general's 
confirmation  of  the  sentence  had  just  arrived.  Fifty 
Lishes  in  the  camp  square,  and  four  years  imprison- 
ment in  the  civil  jail.  Sentence  to  be  carried  out 
on  the  12th.  Everybody  was  sorry,  but  quite  con- 
vinced be  had  tried  to  murder  his  superior  officer. 
No  one  could  understand  with  what  motive. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  think ;  there  was  more 
evidence  forthcoming  in  a  day  or  two,  when  we  had 
the  papers. 

Hie  statement  in  defence  was,  that  he  had  just 


been  returning  from  guard,  when  he  remembered 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  in  a  book  one  of  the 
officers  had  asked  him  to  bring  in  from  the  town, 
some  three  miles  distant  Without  stopping  to  think 
be  walked  off  at  once ;  got  the  book,  and  was  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  camp,  when  he  fancied  be  saw  a 
tiger.  He  got  behind  the  bushes  to  watch,  and  saw 
one  making  for  the  distant  camp.  Anxious  to 
secure  the  prize,  he  incautiously  broke  open  one  of 
his  packages,  and  loaded,  to  have  a  shot  at  it.  He 
bad  covered  the  beast,  and  was  firing  at  the  tiger, 
when  he  heard  another  report  simultaneously  with 
that  of  his  own  carbine.  He  saw  the  tiger  roll 
right  over  as  if  shot,  and  then  bound  away.  In 
another  instant  the  officer  came  round  the  tope 
bleeding,  and  ordered  him  into  arrest  He  was 
quite  sure  that  he  hit  the  tiger,  and  equally  sure 
that  another  rifle  was  fired  at  the  same  moment  that 
he  nulled  the  trigger. 

Of  course  such  a  lame  statement  had  no  effect, 
and  he  was  sentenced. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was  a  flaw  in 
the  evidence.  How  was  it  if  there  was,  as  agreed, 
a  loud  report  —  which  meant  a  full  charge  of  pow- 
der, —  that  the  bullet  stopped  at  the  saddle  instead 
of  going  through  both  saddle  and  horse.  That  was 
a  great  discrepancy,  —  a  full  charge  would  have 
made  a  loud  report  *nd  sent  it  right  through  any- 
thing at  a  distance  of*  200  yards.  I  felt  there  was 
something  wrong,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  go  on 
the  spot  I  had  but  six  days  to  go  in,  but  much 
might  be  done.  Margaret  insisted  on  going  with 
me  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  to  keep  her  away. 

"  Have  I  not  done  all  you  wished  me  to  do*  since 
we  have  been  out  here  ?  Do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let 
me  have  my  way  in  this." 

So  we  went  up  the  country  in  post  haste. 

I  was,  of  course,  as  one  of  tbe  staff,  admitted  to 
see  Gerald,  whom  I  found  terribly  cut  up. 

"  1  don't  mind  the  imprisonment;  it's  tbe  dis- 
grace !   The  lashes !    By  God  !  I  shall  kill  myself- 
directly  I  get  loose  after  it  I  know  I  shall." 

44  No,  no,"  said  Meggie ;  "  don't,  for  my  sake.  O 
Gerald  !  if  you  knewhow  I  have  suffered  for  weeks 
past,  you  would  live  for  my  sake,  1  do  not  care 
al>out  the  brand  or  the  lashes.  I  know  you  are  in- 
nocent and  that  there  has  been  some  horrible  blun- 
der committed  in  this  matter.  O,  Willie,  dear,  do 
think  of  something  to  save  him." 

"  O,  do,  there's  a  good  fellow  !  get  me  some  stuff 
that  will  make  an  end  of  me." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  Gerald  ;  there  'a  some  in- 
fernal mistake  in  it.  Don't  despair  yet.  Let 's  go 
over  the  ground  again  step  by  step,"  and  I  made 
him  tell  me  the  whole  story  over  again. 

44  It  seems  to  me,  Gerald,  we  want  not  a  few 
things  to  show  you  are  not  gudty.  We  want  the 
tiger  you  shot  at,  and  that  we  sha'n't  get ;  and  we 
want  the  clew  to  the  mystery  of  the  other  rifle." 

44  O,  I 've  thought  of  it  all  till  I 'm  sick.  I  don't 
care  what  happens  now.  IH  wait  till  the  day  be- 
fore it 's  to  come  off,  and  then  break  my  head  against 
the  walls." 

44  Don't  be  a  fool,  Gerald  !  I  *m  sure  you  are  in- 
nocent   So  is  Margaret" 

"Yes:  so  are  a  hundred  others;  but  it's  all  no 
use.  In  three  days  1  am  disgraced  for  life,  if  I 
live." 

44  Well,  I  must  leave  vou  now,  and  see  what  I  can 
do." 

44  Let  me  have  five  minutes  with  Meggie,  will 
vou  ?  " 
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I  led  them  alone  for  some  ten  minutes,  And  then 
told  Meggio  she  must  go  home  with  me. 

I  was  beaten  :  1  couhl  not  see  how  I  could  get 
any  fresh  evidence,  and  without  that  a  reprieve  — 
a  postponement  —  was  impossible. 

1  went  to  the  wounded  officer,  the  captain  of  his 
own  company,  and  got  him  to  tell  his  own  story : 
it  WIS  just  the  same  thing  over  again,  —  ulways  the 
exceedingly  loud  report,  and  the  fouled  and  still 
smoking  carbine. 

•'  1  would,"  said  the  captain,  "  have  given  the 

Erice  of  my  commission  rather  than  have  had  it 
appen.  lie 's  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  sat  a  horse, 
brave,  kind,  and  as  thorough  a  gentleman  M  the 
colonel  himself;  i  always  made  him  my  orderly 
when  I  could,  so  as  to  have  company.  I  declare  to 
you  that  1  did  my  best  at  the  court-martial  for  him, 
and  got  into  disgrace  with  the  general  presiding  for 
4  coloring  my  statements  '  —  that  was  his  expression 
—  so  as  to  favor  the  prisoner.  I  almost  snivelled 
when  1  heard  the  sentence,  as  if  he  had  been  my 
own  brother.  The  men  are  mad  about  it ;  then- 
has  not  been  a  lash  or  public  punishment  of  any 
kind  in  the  regiment  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.*** 
1  hardly  knew  how  to  pass  the  time ;  i  tried  to 
think,  but  my  ideas  only  travelled  in  the  same  old 
grooves  again. 

I  invited  the  assistant-surgeon  to  come  up  to  my 
quarters,  and  introduced  him  to  my  sister.  He  was 
quite  a  young  fellow,  and  seemed  quite  flattered  by 
my  simple  attention,  for  in  the  army  thev  hare  not 
quite  made  up  their  minds  whether  a  medical  offi- 
cer should  be  treated  as  a  gentleman :  but  the 
strangest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  was  my  sis- 
ter's conduct-  Of  course,  speaking  to  yon  fellows  I 
sha'n't  be  misunderstood,  and  some  of  you  have  seen 
her.  She  laid  herself  out  to  please  him  to  an  ex- 
tent I  never  should  have  thought  my  dear  grave 
Meggie  capable  of;  sang  to  him.  played  to  him,  and 
made  eyes  at  him  till  I  thought  her  brain  was  turned. 
She  said  she  should  so  liko  to  see  his  quarters,  asked 
htm  to  ask  us  to  lunch,  and  shut  me  up  like  a  rat- 
trap  when  I  ventured  to  hint  that  it  might  not  be 
convenient. 

Well,  he  went  away  at  last  as  mad  as  she.  I 
spoke  to  her  after  he  was  gone,  and  she  fell  into  my 
arms,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking,  and 
then,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  ran  out  of  the 

room. 

Next  day  we  wont  to  his  quarters,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  her  but  that  he  should  mix  up  some 
medicine  for  her  out  of  the  bottles  of  his  little  trav- 
elling-ease. There  she  was,  handling,  and  sniffing, 
and  tasting  everything,  like  a  child  of  ten  rather 
than  a  girl  of  eighteen.  She  sent  him  about  the 
room  ;  made  him  bring  books  from  the  opposite  side 
of  it  so  that  she  might  read  abont  the  properties  of 
the  drugs  ;  and,  in  short,  behared  so  like  a  lunatic 
that  I  thought  the  trouble  about  Gerald  must  have 
affected  her  mind.  I  got  her  away  at  last,  and  in- 
tended to  insist  on  her  remaining  in  the  house  and 
putting  some  ice  to  her  head.  It  was  quite  unne- 
cessary ;  the  minute  we  left  the  surgery  she  was 
calm  and  silent  as  a  man. 

Well,  the  days  passed  in  some  sort  of  dreary 
fashion  till  the  evening  of  the  11th.  I  bad  been 
asked  during  the  day  to  go  down  with  the  officers  to 
see  some  rifle  practice,  at  some  temporary  marks, 
and  I  went  down. 

It  was  rather  late  when  1  rode  up  to  the  firing 
point,  and  they  were  just  leaving  off ;  and  one  of 
them  t  ame  up  and  said,  — 


"  I  say,  captain,  tell  ns  the  cause  of  these  new 
bullets  turning  inside  oat  V "  and  he  handed  me  a 
bullet  reversed;  just  such  another  as  Williams  has 
in  his  hand. 

I  took  it,  just  to  explain  the  matter  to  him.  when 
•  thought  struck  through  my  mind  like  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

"Saved,  by  (rod!"  I  exclaimed.  *  Who's  got 
that  bullet  ont  of  the  saddle  ?  " 

"What  bullet?" 

*4  Gerald's,  —  mv  consin's." 

"  Oh  !  •  (ientleman  Jack's '  affair.  The  doctor's 
got  it." 

«  Where  is  he?" 
Don't  know,  —  quarters  I  think." 

"  No,  he  s  come  into  town ;  I  saw  him  on  the  road 
as  we  came  by." 

I  sped  on  into  the  town,  leaving  them  to  think 
what  they  pleased ;  and  spent  more  than  two  hours 
finding  the  doctor.    At  last  I  caught  him. 

In  another  minute  we  were  riding  full  gallop  to 
his  quarters. 

lie  had  the  bullet.  —  a  little  bruised  and  singu- 
larly flattened,  and  blunted  at  the  point,  —  it  must 
have  been  just  spent  when  it  struck. 

I  then  went  to  the  sergeant  who  had  charge  of  the 
nineteen  rounds  of  ammunition  that  were  found  in 
Gerald's  pouch.  About  midnight  I  contrived  to 
find  him,  and  after  some  little  delay  I  got  possession 
of  them. 

I  then  returned  to  the  doctor,  and  we  compared 
the  nineteen  bullets  with  the  one  found  in  the  sad- 
dle. I  then  ran  to  the  telegraph  clerk,  roused  him 
out  of  bed,  and  told  him  to  telegraph  to  the  head- 
quarters in  Calcutta,  to  my  lieutenant  in  charge  of 
the  magazines. 

After  an  hour's  waiting,  ringing  at  the  bell,  an 
answer  came  that  the  night-watchman  would  fetch 
the  lieutenant.    I  then  sent  message  No.  1. 

"  Examine  the  books,  and  see  the  date  on  which 
the  last  ammunition  was  sent  for  the  use  of  the  40th 
Dragoons;  find  the  same  parrel,  and  carefully  re- 
move one  cartridge  from  each  of  twenty  packets, 
selected  at  random ;  take  out  bullets,  and  remove 
plugs  ;  and  send  No.  in  base  of  cup  of  bullets." 

The  answer  came  back  that  he  understood,  and 
would  rouse  up  the  people  to  do  it. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  answer  earoe 
back, — 

"  All  the  bullets  are  numbered  5,  with  a  dot  on 
the  right.* 

I  then  sent  message  No.  ?,  — 

"  Examine  what  cartridges  bear  the  No.  9  with  a 
dot  on  the  left,  and  report  to  whom  issued,  and 
when,  —  report  quickly,  —  a  man's  life  depends  on 
speed.** 

Again  I  waited  another  hour.  No  answer  came. 
It  was  getting  late,  —  half  past  two;  at  four  the 

parade  would  take  place.    I  urged  more  speed. 
The  reply  came :  — 

"  We  hare  ten  men  at  work  breaking  open  bar- 
rels, and  searching.    No  No.  2  yet  found." 
At  last  it  came, — 

u  One  barrel  No.  2  in  store  ;  the  rest  of  the  same 
shipment  was  damaged  and  useless,  and  sold  in  bulk 
to  native  dealers  for  value  as  old  metal  at  one  of  the 
clearance  sales  some  time  ago." 

I  had  learnt  all  I  could.  1  spurred  back  to  camp 
with  the  bullets,  from  which  I  had  never  parted,  in 
my  ponch.    I  shall  never  forget  the  scene. 

In  the  middle  of  the  camp  the  men  were  drawn 
up  in  three  sides  of  a  square ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
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square  were  the  triangles,  with  Gerald  lashed  to 
them.  I  saw  them  as  J  came  down  the  hill  take  off 
his  jacket  and  lash  hia  wrists.  I  sped  on.  I  could 
a»  the  old  colonel,  with  the  paper  ia  hi*  hand, 
t.Uoding  alone,  and  then  1  saw  nothing  more,  for  a 
dtp  in  the  road  concealed  them;  as  I  row  again  to 
the  crest  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  caw  a 
woman  rush  in  from  between  the  ranks  towards  the 
triangles,  holding  something  in  her  hand.  I  darted 
oo,  and  rushed  into  the  square,  bat  just  in  tame  to 
seise  the  farrier's  arm  as  the  lash  was  descending, 
and  to  see  that  the  woman  was  my  sister,  and  that 
she  was  being  led  away  between  two 

44  Stop,  colonel,  for  the  lore  of  God!"  I  cried, 
with  my  hand  still  grasping  the  farrier's  arm  ;  **  1 
have  evidence  to  prove  the  man  not  guilty." 

I  then  showed  the  colons!  the  ballet  that  had 
come  from  the  saddle  and  the  others  from  the  pouch, 
and  pointed  oat  to  him  that  while  one  was  mar  Ice  1 
No.  2,  the  others  were  all  marked  No.  5,  with  a  dot. 
1  assured  him,  on  my  lionor  as  an  officer  and  u  gen- 
tleman, that  it  was  almost  impossible  that  a  No.  2 
bullet  could  by  any  chance  get  into  a  packet  of  No. 
6  bullets.  He  was  enly  too  glad  to  hear  me,  and 
•greed  to  postpone  the  execution  of  tlie  sentence 
till  further  orders  from  the  general  of  his  division. 

I  're  heard  some  shouts,  and  I  're  seen  some  dis- 
play* of  enthusiasm  ia  my  tame,  bat  I  never  shall 
forget  the  shout  that  rose  the  minute  that  the  col- 
onel had  pronounced  that  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence on  Corporal  Ash  ton  would  be  postponed  until 
further  order*. 

The  men  had  been  standing  at"  attention,"  many 
of  tlieam  with  the  tears  rolling  down  their  cheeks  but 
when  they  heard  *  postponed,"  they  broke  ranks, 
rushed  up  to  the  triangles,  cut  the  lashings  broke- 
the  cat,  screamed,  shoaled,  danced  like  madmen. 

"  Three  cheers  for  «  (ientlemaa  Jack'  and  his 
wife  !    Again  !  again,  boys ! " 

Officers  and  aH  joined  in  far  a  few  minutes. 
b  stood  the  old  grav -headed  colonel  in  the 
of  a  scene  that  ont-bedlnined  Bedlam. 


We  went  there^  Moggie  insisted  on  joining  us. 


AH  the 


the 


Gerald  then  pointed  oat  the  spot  where  he  had 
stoo<],  and  where  he  shot  the  tiger:  and  from  that 
point  we  started,  crossing  and  re-crossing,  till  there 
could  not  have  been  anything  as  large  as  a  hall- 
be  hidden. 


in  front  of  the  line, 


crown  that  could 
Meggie  and  I 
when  Meggie  exclaimed, - 

"  What  a  horrible  smell  comes  from  that  copse." 
44  Don't  smell  anything,  Meg." 
"  Yon  >e  lived  here  so  long,  that  you  *ve  no  sense 
of  ramll  left." 

Of  coarse  as  Meggie  was  with  ns.  Blinkers  was 
there  too.  Blinkers  advanced  to  the  copse  —  paused 
—  and  rushed  underneath  the  grass,  barking  as  if 


As  for  me  1  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream ;  I  felt  a 
hundred  hands  grasping  mine.  I  bud  my  sister  sob- 
bing in  my  arms,  and  then  1  heard  the  colonel  say 
to  the  bugler,  -  Soand  the  a^*?mbly." 

W  hat  a  change !  in  lees  than  a  minute  I  stood  hy 
the  fallen  triangles  in  the  centre  of  three  lines  of 
Irving  sutuf.t.    Not  a  soand ;  not  a  movement 

•»  Mayor  Jackson,  reform  your  column  and  break 
off  the  men,"  said  the  colonel ;  and  then  walked 
away  with  myself  and  my  sister. 

*'  But  what  did  voir  sister  do  there  V  " 

Well,  she  had  promised  Gerald  that  he  should 
not  suffer  the  disgrace  of  the  lash ;  and  had,  during 
the  hour  I  thought  she  was  fooling  with  the  doctor, 
managed  to  get  hold  of  his  bottle  of  prussic  acid,  and 
had  rushed  out  with  half  of  it  for  him  and  half  for 
herself;  and  her  appearance  had  so  thoroughly  sur- 
prised every  one  that  she  bad  reached  the  triangles, 
and  almost  raised  it  to  his  lips,  when  the  doctor  re- 
cognising his  own  brae  bottle,  struck  her  hand  a 
violent  blow,  and  dashed  it  on  to  the  ground,  be- 
sides disabling  her  from  getting  her  own  share. 

u  And  how  did  the  affair  end  ?  was  the  general 
of  the  division  satisfied  ?  " 

I  don't  think  he  would  have  been  with  that  evi- 
dence alone,  and  so  we  went  about  to  hunt  for  more. 
I  begged  that,  as  we  had  found  so  much,  Gerald 
might  be  permitted  to  accompany  a  party  of  search, 
under  a  guard,  to  find  the  missing  tiger. 


"  There 's  something  in  there,  Willie." 

Some  of  the  others  coming  up,  we  pushed  our 
way  into  the  depths,  guided  by  (be  frantic  bark  of 
Blinkers,  and,  after  being  much  scratched  and  torn, 
found  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  a  trampled  circle  of 
{angle  grass,  with  the  half-devoured  remains  of  a 
large  tiger. 

The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  the  wound  dis- 
covered :  the  beast  had  evidently  been  lamed,  the 
bullet  breaking  the.  fore  leg.  It  was  also  evident 
that,  wounded  ac  it  was,  it  had  lingered  on  taH  it 
was  mere  skin  and  bone,  and  had  died  onlv  within 
the  last  few  days.  Assisted  by  some  natives,  the 
good-natured  doctor  commenced  the  horrible  task 
of  searching  for  the  bullet,  and,  after  half  an  hour's 
labor,  the  most  disgusting  be  bad  ever  undergone, 
it  was  found  flattened  against  the  large  bone  oil  the 
hind  leg,  and  handed  to  me. 

Never  shall  1  forget  the  pleasure  I  felt  when  I 
saw  on  the  rescued  bullet,  the  No.  3,  with  a  dot  as 
fresh  and  clear  as  if  it  bad  just  come  from  the  press- 
ing machine. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  tliat  night  in  the  camp  of 
the  40th.  Blue  fires'  were  burnt,  the  band  came 
and  serenaded  Meggie.  The  whole  of  the  officers, 
including  the  old  colonel,  came  as  to  alevoe;  but 
still  I  felt  there  was  one  thing  more  to  be  found 
oat.    How  did  the  No.  t  bullet  get  into  the  saddle  ? 

At  length  1  inqurrcd  whether  any  of  the  officers 
missed  any  of  tlteir  arms.  Curiously  enough,  the 
enly  missing  arm  was  a  gun  belonging  to  the  wound- 
ed captain.  I  asked,  aid  he  remember  the  sise. 
He  did.  It  was  just  a  shade  smaller  than  the  bore 
of  the  regimental  carbines.  You  could  get  a  gov- 
ernment ballet  down  by  a -good  deal  of  hammering. 

I  now  propounded  my  theory,  that  the  bullet  No. 
2,  had  been  fired  from  the  captain's  missing  rifle,  for 
the  point  of  the  bullet  was  marked  with  rings,  and 
considerably  flattened.  Now,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  flesh,  and  nothing  in  the  saddle  to  produce  these 
marks,  and  they  most  tberelbre  have  been  made  be- 
fore firing. 

I  then  proposed  that  a  full  search  should  be  made 
with  dogs,  for  at  least  two  miles  round,  from  where 
the  shot  was  fired,  to  fee  if  any  traces  could  be 
found  of  either  tlie  man  or  the  gun. 

We  made  the  most  careful  search  ;  presently  I 
came  to  a  stone  on  the  road  itself,  marked  in  a  most 
peculiar  manner. 

*•  What  *s  the  cause  of  these  marks  ?  "  said  I  to 
the  farrier  of  the  troop,  who  had  volunteered  to 
help,  ami  who  said  he  never  felt  more  grateful  to 
any  one  in  all  his  life,  than  he  did  to  me  lor  squeez- 
ing hi.«  wrist  so  hard  that  day. 
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u  What 's  the  cause  ?  It  been  used  as  a  ham- 
mer for  something,  —  a  nail  in  a  shoe." 

'*  Nail-heads  are  square." 

"  True  for  you  —  these  are  round." 

'*  Do  you  think  a  ramrod  would  make  these 
marks  ?  " 

It  just  would.  Somebody's  been  driving  down 
a  hard  bullet  with  it." 

"  So  I  think.  Now  take  this  stone  and  throw  it 
straight  over  that  gap  into  the  middle  of  the  copse, 
and  I  '11  mark  where  it  seems  to  fall." 

He  threw  it,  and  marking  the  spot,  we  found  our 
way  into  the  jungle ;  and  there,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  stone,  under  the  long  leaves,  we  found  what 
we  sought,  —  the  remains  of  a  native,  stripped  en- 
tirely of  flesh  and  skin  except  on  the  hands  and  loot, 
and  with  a  great  gaping  wound  in  the  skull :  and  in 
the  inside,  which  the  ants  had  perfectly  cleaned  out, 
was  a  large  piece  of  the  breech  of  the  buret  gun  that 
he  had  by  his  side. 

The  whole  evidence  was  there ;  two  empty  car- 
tridge cases  ;  another  No.  2  ballet ;  eight  untouched 
cartridges.  It  was  clear  enough  that  the  man,  who- 
ever he  was,  had  taken  the  captain's  gun  and  put- 
ting in  two  charges  of  powder,  rammed  down  the 
too  large  bullet  with  the  blows  of  the  stone  on  the 
now  bruised  end  of  the  ramrod ;  and  the  loud  report 
that  all  the  witnesses  spoke  to  was  as  loud  as  the 
simultaneous  report  of  the  discharge  of  three  charges 
of  powder  could  make  it.  While  the  want  of  force 
in  the  bullet  was  accounted  for  by  the  bursting  of 
the  gun. 

W  e  took  home  the  skull,  and  the  burst  rifle,  and 
the  cartridge  cases,  together  with  some  remnants  of 
clothing ;  and  we  there  found  out  the  intended  mur- 
jdercr  to  have  been  one  of  the  syces,  or  grooms  of 
the  captain,  that  he  had  horsewhipped  a  month  be- 
fore for  ill-using  a  horse  of  which  he  bad  charge. 

Of  course  there  was  a  new  trial  ordered ;  and, 
as  the  evidence  was  unquestionable,  Gerald  was  dis- 
charged. 

"  Did  he  leave  the  regiment  V 


Not  a  bit,  —  why  should  he  ?  The  men  wor- 
shipped him,  and  the  officer  who  was  wounded  was 
invalided  ;  and  he  and  his  comrades  managed  mat- 
ters among  them  so  well,  that  at  the  first  parade  of 
the  regiment,  in  Calcutta,  some  six  months  after- 
wards, the  old  colonel  presented  to  the  men  a  new 
officer,  Captain  Ashton,  adding, 11  If  he  makes  half 
as  good  an  officer  as  he  did  a  soldier  there  will  not 
be  a  better  in  Her  Majesty's  service." 

"  And  your  sister  Margaret  ?  " 

'■  O,  I 've  just  sent  a  little  case,  lined  with  vel- 
vet, and  something  inside  engraved  1  William  Ger- 
ald Ashton,  from  his  affectionate  uncle." 

"  Now,  lads,  there 's  the  4  out  lights,*  so  we  11  turn 
in  ijuietly,  and  make  bull's-eyes  at  every  shot  to- 


THE  BELGIAN  RECEPTION. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  thankful  for  small 
ings.  Gratitude  of  this  gushing  kind  has  lately  been 
in  vogue  among  the  newspapers.  To  add  to  its  zest, 
it  has  had  a  strong  infusion  of  self-gratulation.  This 
makes  it  doubly  delightful.  Gratitude  is  felt  to  be 
a  tribute  to  the  goodness  of  others,  and  its  payment 
is  not  always  without  bitterness.  Sclf-gratulation 
comes  in  as  a  seasonable  corrective,  to  sweeten  the 
unpleasant  confession  of  inferiority  with  a  protest  in 
favor  of  our  own  goodness.  Half  a  dozen  journals 
for  half  a  dozen  consecutive  days  have  be 
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into  hysterical  fits  of  admiration  at  oar  hospitable 
purpose  in  inviting  the  Belgian  Volunteers,  and  our 
amiable  way  of  carrying  it  oat.  What  a  grand  no- 
tion it  was  asking  3,000  Belgians  —  more  or  less  — 
to  come  over !  What  an  immense  idea  it  presents 
of  true  British  hospitality  !  What  a  e 
ciation  of  Belgian  hospitality  to 
opportunities  tor  displaying  our  wealth, 
cenee,  our  prodigality,  and  our  taste ! 

Well,  we  have  had  a  week  of  it  all ;  and  the  pa- 
pers have  revelled  in  descriptions  which  have  made 
every  liveryman  prouder  than  ever  of  himself  and 
his  city.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  papers,  none  of  as 
would  have  had  the  faintest  idea  what  magnificent 
fellows  we  really  are.  After  all,  we  are  the  verita- 
ble Amphitryons  of  Europe  ;  there  is  nothing  timile 
aid  secundum  to  us ;  and  if  we  have  just  a  trifle  of 
a  fault,  it  is.  perhaps,  a  modest  unconsciousness  of 
our  national  virtues.  That  is  the  sentiment  of  Eng- 
lish journalists.  Perhaps  it  is  also  the  sentiment  of 
our  foreign  visitors.  They  have  certainly  as  yet 
been  good  enough  to  express  none  other  than  this 
while  partaking  of  our  hospitality.  To  have  done 
90  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  politeness,  per- 
haps with  convictions.  They  may,  after  all,  feel 
just  what  we  suppose  them  to  feet  If  so,  we  can 
only  say  that  they  have  •  natural  predisposition  to 
view  things  in  a  favorable  light,  and  that  their  grat- 
itude is  out  of  proportion  to  benefits  received.  We 
can  imagine,  however,  a  dyspeptic  or  a  sea-«ek  Bel- 
gian, on  his  return  to  Brussels,  unbosoming  himself 
to  his  friends  and  relations  in  a  tone  which  would  not 
exactly  harmonize  with  the  strains  in  which  Cock- 
ney self-complaisance  has  been  long  indulging. 

A  Belgian,  not  in  the  best  of  humors  or  with  the 
best  of  digestions,  might  really  recount  a  history 
which  would  be  anything  but  encouraging  to  future 
excursionists.  He  would  begin  with  the  beginning 
of  the  expedition,  —  the  misunderstanding  which 
sent  soldiers  off  without  commanders,  crowded  the 
officers'  quarters  with  privates,  and  kept  one  de- 
tachment without  any  provisions.  The  next  stage 
in  this  narrative  would  be  the  march  through  the 
city.  This  he  could  never  forget.  Accustomed  to 
see  -public  order  and  decorum  maintained  by  a 
dominant  police,  and  every  military  procession  es- 
corted by  a  respectful  and  admiring  assemblage,  he 
and  his  comrades  must  have  been  startled  at  the 
sight  which  met  them  as  they  made  their  first  ac- 
quaintance with  lite  London  streets.  Their  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  our  countrymen  was  probably 
confined  to  such  smug  and  comfortable  Englishmen 
as  may  be  seen  promenading  the  Place  Royale  at 
Brussels  or  the  Boulevards  at  Liege,  —  men  with 
round,  opulent,  and  benevolent  features.  But  on 
this  occasion  they  found  themselves  headed  and 
flanked  by  a  mob  such  as  is  rarely  seen  collected  in 
any  Continental  town.  If  they  judge  of  British 
character  by  British  physiognomy,  what  an  impres- 
sion must  have  been  made  on  their  minds  by  that 
shouBng  crowd  of  rough  and  raffish  proletarians 
which  poured  out  of  the  slums  and  alleys  of  Clerk- 
enwell  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  to  welcome  them 
into  London !  What,  must  have  been  their  notion 
of  metropolitan  security  when  they  saw  that  savage- 
looking  army  of  und'isciplined  and  uncontrolled 
strength  in  full  possession  of  the  city  streets !  And 
if  somebody  had  told  them  that  no  civil  force  which 
London  could  mass  together  was  powerful  enough 
to  contend  with  half  this  motley  multitude,  and 
that  no  military  force  could  legally  be  arrayed 
against  it  without  formalities  which  might  render 
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the  array  useless,  tbeir  visit  would  have  found  them 
food  for  reflection.  Nor  would  it  have  been  ill- 
timed,  for  of  other  food  they  were  destined  to  take 
little  that  day  within  the  municipal  hall*.  Doubt- 
less, they  had  heard  much  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  some  of  them  may  have  occasion- 
ally amused  themselves  with  a  stray  paragraph  of 
condensed  translation  from  the  Tunes,  setting  forth 
the  delicacies  of  a  Guildhall  dinner  for  the  benefit 
of  benighted  foreigners.  Fame,  tradition,  and  hun- 
ger must  have  conspired  to  shaqxsn  the  appetites  of 
men  of  whom  many  had  hardly  broken  fast  since 
they  left  home.  But  hope  and  hunger  were  doomed 
to  disappointment  For  once  the  Guildhall  was 
fated  to  regale  its  guests  with  a  Barmecidal  feast. 
A  single  cold  fowl  and  a  miserable  residuum  of  a 
rouD<i  of  beef,  garnished  with  an  empty  bottle  and 
some  half-eaten  rolls,  are  described  as  constituting 
the  entire  banquet  of  half  a  company  of  Volun- 
teers. This  was  but  a  sorry  beginning.  Still,  al- 
though food  was  not  offered  to  the  body,  it  was 
presented  to  the  mind.  Here  was  matter  for  reflec- 
tion and  consideration !  The  Belgians  could  not  fail 
to  remember  that  by  some  mysterious  and  malig- 
nant destiny  there  is  a  normal  discord  between  the 
soldier  and  the  commissariat  in  England,  which 
prevents  them  from  ever  arranging  any  plan  in 
common,  and  condemns  the  one  to  periodical  star- 
vation, and  the  other  to  periodical  snubbing.  Sep- 
niu*  irritant,  &c. .  8tc.  Reports  and  leading  articles 
may  perish  from  memory,  but  the  privation  of  an 
anticipated  feast  after  a  sea-sick  voyage  and  a  fam- 
ished march  is  a  pang  forever. 

If  our  Belgian  visitors  read  our  newspapers,  or 
if  the  waiters  in  Leicester  Square  are  cunning 
enough  to  translate  them  accurately,  they  will  have 
mastered  the  mysteries  of  the  Hounslow  contretemps, 
and  admired  the  adroitness  with  which  a  great  blun- 
der can  always,  in  England,  be  transferred  from  the 
shoulders  of  big  people  to  those  of  very  small  peo- 
ple. But  this  cannot  be  expected  to  leave  half  so 
distinct  an  impression  on  them  as  their  own  experi- 
ence of  scant  viands  and  empty  bottles.  Their  next 
experience  was  at  Wimbledon,  and  it  was  hardly 
happier  than  their  first.  In  this  case  the  commis- 
sariat does  not  appear  to  have  been  stingy,  but  only 
blundering.  According  to  the  prevailing  testimony, 
one  half  of  the  Volunteers  went  without  food  be- 
cause there  was  no  one  to  tell  tbem  where  to  get  it 
However,  if  they  were  unlucky  in  their  taste  of 
British  cookery,  they  had  a  very  fine  sample  of 
British  climate,  for  it  rained  cats  and  dogs  about 
the  time  that  luncheon  ought  to  have  been  ready. 
There  are  different  modes  of  regarding  this  catas- 
trophe. Some  people  rather  like  to  be  rained  on. 
To  Volunteers  in  camp  it  probably  suggests  some- 
thing like  military  experience,  and  enables  them  to 
show  that  they  don't  fear  rheumatism.  Then,  again, 
it  is  something  to  have  witnessed  the  humors  of  an 
English  summer.  Most  of  the  Belgian  Volunteers 
have  beard  of  them,  and  very  few  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  them  again.  But  there  was  a 
greater  curiosity  to  see  even  than  our  Commissariat 
or  our  weather;  and  that  is,  our  cool-handed  ma- 
nipulation of  foreign  languages.  As  if  there  had 
been  no  other  incidents  to  stamp  this  visit  on  their 
memories  forever,  each  Volunteer  has,  it  seems, 
been  presented  with  a  medal,  on  which  are  engraved 
the  words  "  Vive  la  Beige."  Who  is  la  Beige  "  ? 
Is  it  the  Belgian  lioness?  Or  is  it  as  some  one 
suggests,  the  civandiere  of  a  particular  regiment? 
Or  is  it  the  typical  vivantlihre  of  the  whole  force  ? 


Or  is  this  an  effusion  of  English  gallantry  in  honor 
of  all  Belgian  womanhood  f  This  remains  a  mys- 
tery. 

Nearly  as  great  a  curiosity  as  a  luncheonless 
march,  a  dinnerless  parade,  and  a  "  Vive  la  Beige  " 
medal  was  the  spectacle  of  an  English  Sunday. 
To  be  sure,  they  had  been  gradually  trained  up  to 
this  unimagined  dulness  by  a  long  afternoon  in  the 
Horticultural  Gardens  on  Friday.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  like  a  Sunday  than  that  Friday ; 
and  to  Belgians  no  Sunday  could  have  exceeded 
that  Sunday  in  dulness.  Two  bands  promised,  but 
not  one  playing ;  an  informal  collection  of  rather 
prim  persons  looking  for  amusement  and  finding 
none,  after  the  fashion  of  those  who  generally  con- 
gregate in  the  Horticultural  Gardens;  and  the  ordi- 
nary multitude  of  nursemaids  vexing  the  minds  of 
small  children,  constituted  the  sole  attraction  to 
bring  the  Volunteers  down  from  London.  There 
were  ices  and  there  was  beer  to  be  had  by  those 
who  chose  to  pay  for  them.  And  there  was  the 
usual  number  of  blank  faces  to  stare  at  the  foreign- 
ers, and  imply  the  national  wonder  that  they  should 
be  talking  in  their  own  lingo.  Like  to  the  dulness 
of  the  Friday  afternoon  was  the  dulness  of  the 
whole  Sunday.  How  the  memories  of  the  unhappy 
Volunteers  must  have  wandered  back  to  the  pleas- 
ant park  at  Brussels,  to  the  cool  and  cheery  boule- 
vards of  the  town,  to  the  al/re$co  ice  and  coffee,  or 
to  the  light  and  happy  dance  in  some  little  Flemish 
village!  How  their  souls  must  have  saddened  at 
the  sight  of  those  long  streets  of  closed  doors  and 
shutters,  —  of  people  walking  about  with  a  dim  balf- 
consciousnesB  of  Sabbatical  transgression,  or  pacing 
as  if  they  had  heard,  or  were  about  to  bear,  ser- 
mons. To  be  sure  there  were  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. But  this  was  a  Paradise  attainable  only  after 
an  intermediate  Purgatory,  —  the  purgatory  of  cab 
fares.  We  would  not  undertake  to  state  within  five 
shillings  what  the  average  excess  of  charge  was  for 
taking  a  couple  of  Belgians  from  the  vicinity  of 
Charing  Cross  to  "  the  Zoo."  "  It 's  an  ill-wind," 
&c. ;  and  doubtless  to  the  cabmen  the  wind  which 
blew  to  the  Zoo.  on  Sunday  was  as  auspicious  as 
the  wind  which  blew  to  Wimbledon  on  Saturday. 
When  at  the  Zoo.  our  foreigners  would  be  reward- 
ed to  their  heart's  desire ;  for  no  other  equally  good 
opportunity  present*  itself  for  seeing  bow  molt  tri'te- 
meqt  English  folk  take  their  pleasure.  Several  hun- 
dreds or  people  docked  out  to  show  the  birds  the 
vain  emulation  of  female  dress,  and  the  monkeys 
the  vain  emulation  of  masculine  chatter,  present  an 
object  appreciable  by  the  cynical  mind.  But  our 
Belgians,  except  those  who  have  graduated  at  Paris, 
are  not  generally  cynics.  They  must  have  won- 
dered to  see  so  many  people  sitting  out  of  doors 
without  coffee,  or  ices,  or  absinthe,  or  music  ;  and 
by  this  time  they  must  have  overcome  their  surprise 
at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  British  public 
stares  at  its  lions.  Had  they  been  there  only  on 
the  previous  Sunday,  they  would  have  seen,  what 
must  have  astonished  them,  a  foreign  Potentate 
hunted  and  run  to  cover  by  the  curiosity  of  a  well- 
dressed  mob.  If  on  their  return  from  the  G Aniens 
they  walked  through  the  Park,  their  traditionary 
notions  of  the  English  female's  coldness  and  disdain- 
fulness must  have  received  a  rude  shock  from  the 
tender  familiarities  of  the  housemaids  and  their  ad- 
mirers. At  the  same  time  they  may  have  noticed 
the  curious  fact  that  English  beauty  flourishes  rather 
at  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  the  social  scale 
n  flie  class  between  them. 
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Up  to  litis  point  their  retrospect  can  hardly  be 
favorable  to  us.  But  in  the  blank  desert  of  fkstinps, 
rain,  and  rheumatisms,  there  are  one  or  two  cases 
which  stand  out  in  bright  relief.  Every  day  ha*  not 
been  Sunday.  Every  day  our  visitor*  have  not 
been  compelled  to  be  stared  at  and  cheated.  The 
contest  at  Wimbledon  was  a  thing  to  remember 
with  hearty  satisfaction.  The  reception  &t  Windsor 
was  re^al  in  its  design  and  execution,  and  wanted 
only  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  to  make  it  per- 
toct.  The  ball  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  bad  its 
charms  and  its  memories  not  the  leas  endearing  that 
they  do  not  bear  to  be  transferred  to  the  columns  of 
the  dairy  journals,  and  that  the  wines  blushed  with 
u  conscious  ignorance  of  France  or  Spain.  Other 
halls,  too,  of  amusement  rather  than  of  science,  will 
probably  remain  engraven  on  Belgian  hearts,  and 
other  voices  besides  those  of  speechifying  Council- 
lors and  oratorical  Mayors.  Whatever  has  happened 
wrong,  has  happened  inadvertently.  No  one,  how- 
ever indifferent  to  rifles,  reviews,  or  Volunteers,  has 
entertained  an  evil  thought  towards  the  Belgians. 
They  hare  experienced  no  rudeness  or  insult ;  their 
greatest  trials  have  l>een  at  the  hands  of  London 
cooks  and  cabmen.  They  have  not  been  invited  to 
a  theatre  to  be  turned  out  of  the  box  which  was 
assigned  to  them,  as  happened  in  a  case  as  discredit- 
able as  it  is  notorious.  Yet,  after  all,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  we  are,  as  a  people  exactly 
qualified  to  act  as  Amphitryon*  to  large  bodies  of 
strangers.  Our  customs,  oar  houses,  our  cities,  are 
different  from  those  of  the  Continent.  We  have 
neither  the  climate,  nor  the  clear  sky,  nor  the  out- 
of-door  life  which  is  so  full  of  enjoyment  in  Berlin, 
Paris,  Frankfort,  and  Vienna.  We  do  not  sip  coffee 
or  eat  ices  fn  Regent  Street  till  midnight.  We 
cotdd  not  do  so  if  we  wished.  It  would  give  us 
influenza  and  cause  a  great  scandal.  We  do  not 
walk  with  our  wives  and  our  children  in  the  Parks  till 
ten  P.  M.,  partly  for  moral,  partly  for  sanitary,  rea- 
sons. We  have  none  of  that  out-of-door  gregarious 
sociality,  which  is  so  accordant  with  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  air.  Therefore  we  fear  that  any 
ingenious  foreign  Volunteer  detailing  his  English 
experienees  to  anv  English  friend  whom  be  may 
meet  at  Spa  or  Brussels,  will  say  apologetically, 
'•  Out,  mon  ami,  you  were  very  good,  you  English  ; 
but  your  climate,  it  is  a  little  damp ;  and  your  Lon- 
don, it  is  not  gay." 

DANGLERS. 

Amongst  the  many  trials  and  troubles  which  the 
mother  of  daughters  is  obliged  to  undergo  before 
she  can  dispose  of  her  charges,  there  is  no  greater 
grievance  than  that  which  arises  from  the  speeies  of 
male  which  may  be  fittingly  described  under  the 
above  heading.  Of  course,  in  the  ordinary  husband- 
chase  there  are  many  blinks  which  must  be  antici- 
pated from  the  very  nature  of  the  pursuit,  but  the 
dangler  is  an  impertinent  and  an  unreasonable  ob- 
struction, for  whose  existence  no  sound  reason  can 
be  assigned,  and  whose  mission,  if  be  has  any,  would 
seem  to  be  simply  to  thwart  the  best-laid  schemes  of 
match-making  women. 

The  dangler  generally  gets  into  a  house  as  mys- 
teriously as  a  black  beetle.  Like  other  domestic 
nuisances  he  comes  with  some  one  else,  and  it  is  to 
a  friend  of  the  family  that  most  owe  the  admission 
of  this  disturbing  creature  into  their  dining-rooms 
and  confidence.  The  dangler  is  a  young  man  not 
eligible,  but  who  appears  eligible,  and  who  pretends 


(  to  a  desperate  sensibility  of  so  contagious  a  char- 
|  acter  that  the  best-trained  daughter  in  the  world 
I  will  sometimes  share  the  complaint  with  him.  He 
has,  however,  bo  serious  intentions,  and  no  visible 
or  attainable  prospects.  When  he  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  inquired  into,  and  the  verdict  passed 
upon  him  as  matrimonially  undesirable,  there  is  as 
much  difficulty  in  shaking  him  off  as  there  is  in 
getting  rid  of  a  Iwl  habit.  He  will  try  to  keep  his 
idace  on  the  dance-list,  —  he  will  endeavor  to  find 
his  old  place  at  the  supper- table,  and  his  persever- 
ance may  not  only  discomfit,  but  deter  men  of  the 
required  capital  and  standing  who  are  only  waiting 
|  an  opportunity  of  bidding  for  a  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness of  going  through  lift.  If  the  dangler  was  once 
I  allowed  to  dangle  in  the  Row,  ho  wilt  continue  to 
do  so  a  considerable  time  after  that  permission  lias 
been  withdrawn.  And  he  does  this  without  a  no- 
tion of  coming  to  the  point,  even  if  he  were  chal- 
lenged to  do  so.  Nothing  frightens  him  more  than 
being  formally  accepted.  He  regards  a  rejection  as 
'  a  simple  44  not  at  borne,"  but  as  no  more.  He  has 
'  made  up  the  little  he  possesses  of  mind  to  a  deter- 
l  rainataon  that  hanging  around  the  skirts  of  girls, 
trifling  with  their  duties,  and  distracting  them  from 
their  main  pursuits,  is  the  most  delightful  occupation 
under  the  sun.  He  will  ran  anywhere  to  dangle 
after  a  woman.  He  will  even  sooner  attach  himself 
to  old  ladies  than  to  none.  And  yet  he  is  not  of 
that  useful  and  angelic  tribe  of  messenger-beans—- 
carrier-pigeons  —  fetching-dogs,  who  at  a  word  will 
bring  or  take  or  run  according  to  directions.  The 
dangler  is  seldom  put  in  for  an  office  of  this  kind, 
and  he  never  volunteers  his  help  on  any  occasion 
except  it  fits  with  his  own  proper  convenience,  com- 
fort, and  favorite  amusement. 

Then  be  is  a  perpetual  source  of  irritating  curi- 
osity to  those  whom  be  inveigles  into  being  con- 
cerned about  him.  Thev  never  quite  determine  how 
to  deal  with  him.  If  he'  is  cut  direct,  the  difficulty 
is  solved  at  once ;  but  that  is  a  dumsy  and  not 
always  a  safe  method.  If  be  can  "be  induced  to 
dangle  elsewhere,  the  very  association  of  his  name 
which  remains  after  his  flitting  interferes  with  the 
market  value  of  what  be  has  touched.  The  dangler 
is  a  masculine  flirt  of  a  puny  kind.  He  is  as  un- 
natural a«  a  mule  dancer  and  as  worthless.  He  is 
without  courage  or  principles ;  but  then  he  never 
claims  either.  Society  has  made  him,  and  society  is 
responsible  for  him.  There  is  this,  however,  which 
the  dangler  forgets.  He  was  originally  kept  in 
hands  for  his  own  sake,  then  tolerated,  or  used  as  a 
foil ;  and  it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  tbe  privileges 
he  enjoyed  to  assume  a  distinct  roie  of  his  own,  and 
to  set  up  as  it  were  on  his  personal  account.  The 
dangler  is  not  only  a  terror  and  a  torment  to 
mothers,  but  be  is  often  an  abomination  to  married 
men  with  young  wives.  It  is  from  the  stuff  of 
which  he  is  composed  that  the  cavalier  senwnfe  of 
tbe  Continent  is  made.  Although  the  latter  peculiar 
institution  is  not  publicly  popular  in  this  country,  it 
is  impossible  to  denv  that  it  is  altogether  unknown 
or  uncultivated  amongst  those  who  seek  the  conso- 
lations of  Sir  J.  Wilde.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
tbe  perplexities  which  engage  the  judgo  of  the 
Divorce  Court  arise  out  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  danglers.  Tbe  dangler  is  more  dan<_'emas  tn 
gay  wives  than  to  lively  spinsters.  The  former  use 
him  freely,  and  find  a  certain  pleasure  in  keeping 
him  by  them :  but  the  latter  are  either  bewildered 
and  puzzled,  or  half  an^r.T  ana<  half  pleased,  at  his 
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it  is  discovered,  is  not,  it  should  in  fairness  be  said, 
an  object  or  aim  of  the  dangler.  He  does  not  fol- 
low a  married  woman  with  the  determination  of 
asking  her  to  run  away  with  him,  but  purely  as  a 
pastime,  and  a  graceful,  pleasant  occupation.  lie 
dislikes  the  violence  and  tumult  of  a  genuine  guilty 
pa&siou,  almost  as  much  as  he  dislikes  the  sym- 
pathetic disturbances  of  an  honest  sentiment.  To 
be  calm  and  unruffled,  to  disown  earnestness  in 
everything,  is  the  creed  of  the  dangler.  He  is  not 
in  the  least  engrossed  when  he  apparently  pursues 
a  lady.  It  is  his  art,  however,  to  seem  as  if  he 
were.  He  has  generally  a  small  income,  which  en- 
ables him  to  get  on  well  enough  as  a  club  bachelor. 
His  tailor  trusts  him  conveniently.  He  has  not  a 
particle  of  real  ambition  or  desire  to  figure  in  the 
world,  nis  ideas  are  contained  in  the  smallest 
compass,  and  represent  the  merest  trifles,  which 
other  men  discard  with  the  foppishness  of  three-und- 
twenty. 

The  dangler,  however,  never  grows  old  in  sense. 
He  can  only  become  an  old  boy,  and  from  that 
stage  advance  to  second  childhood.  Unlike  the 
genuine  old  boy,  he  is  not  thoroughly  vicious,  —  he 
is  a  mawkish  and  insensate  fool  even  at  his  pleasures, 
for  he  can  only  bring  himself  to  sip  them.  Want  of 
decision  is  the  basis  of  the  dangler's  disposition.  It 
causes  bim  to  dread  marriage,  and  to  flutter  for- 
ever over  the  sweets  he  dare  not  pitch  upon. 
Amongst  men  he  is  a  nonentity.  He  has  no  jwrt 
in  affairs  which  demand  skill,  energy,  or  persever- 
ance. He  shrinks  from  contact  whb  real  work, 
like  a  sick  school-girL  His  opinions  are  vacant, 
and  only  escape  from  not  being  thought  idiotic  by 
the  number  ot  idiotic  opinions  which  sane  persons 
are  allowed  to  bold  without  question.  The  dangler 
is  a  fool,  in  short,  of  the  worst  quality.  If  he  only 
went  in  for  religion,  for  capturing  beggars,  for 
dancing  at  theatres,  for  reform,  or  for  music,  one 
might  see  at  least  an  energy  thrown  aw.ty ;  but  in 
the  dangler  there  is  a  hopeless  and  a  colorless  im- 
potence for  which  there  is  no  compensative  eccen- 
tricity. Even  with  women  he  is  not  successful. 
Silly  women  like  him  at  first,  but  discover  him 
afler  a  time ;  clever  women,  when  they  find  he  has 
no  money,  despise  him  for  his  stupidity,  although 
they  would  easily  forgive  bis  stupidity  if  his  banker 
respected  him.  Fortunately,  danglers  are  not  over 
frequent.  There  are  many  young  men,  and  young 
old  men,  who  approach  from  one  side  or  another 
the  peculiarities  of  the  type,  but  happily  only  a 
few  comparatively  represent  it  completely.  The 
dangler  is  both  a  noodle  and  a  duffer,  and  he  never 
knows  it.  A  Joke  falls  off*  his  hide  as  a  spent  mus- 
ket-ball would  off  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros.  He  is 
the  laughing-stock  of  his  friends,  and  he  has  no  en- 
emies. He  is  despised  too  much  to  be  bated ;  and 
yet  so  entrenched  is  he  rn  the  stronghold  of  his  own 
conceit,  that  he  is  far  from  being  miserable  or  de- 
jected. He  walks  about  in  utter  unconsciousness  of 
what  is  thought  or  said  of  bim.  He  would  not  be- 
lieve for  an  instant  that  he  was  either  barren  or 
good  for  nothing.  Society  is  too  well  bred  now-a- 
days  ever  to  give  such  information  to  a  man  to  his 
lace,  and  the  dangler  therefore  never  suffers  the 
chance  of  hearing  the  truth.  When  the  dangler 
dies  no  one  regrets  him.  He  is  of  a  class  that  ais- 
gmt  and  turn  aside  even  the  affection  of  a  mother, 
which  he  is  incapable  of  comprehending  or  recipro- 
cating. 

It  is  cruel  and  pitiable  to  reflect  that  such  crea- 
ture* are  the  result  of  our  modern  social  system,  but 


every  artificial  system,  and,  indeed,  every  system 
must  have  them.  Mr.  Lowes,  in  a  clever  criticism 
on  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  "  Reign  of  Law,"  in  the 
current  Fortnightly,  tells  us  that  there  are  beings 
apparently  born  only  to  exhibit  ;ind  demonstrate 
the  growth  of  cancer-cells.  Analogically,  we  may 
consider  the  dangler  as  born  to  demonstrate  and 
exhibit  the  growth  of  moral  cancers  upon  the  social 
body.  He  is  nearly  as  bail  a*  the  street  evil,  despite 
his  neatness  and  secrecy.  It  is  possible  that  the  new 
era  will  kill  him.  If,  as  we  suspect,  a  current  of  free 
thought  and  healthy  impulses  passes  into  our  veins 
by  the  calm  revolution  of  the  Reform  Bill,  we  shall 

trobably  find  that  the  danglers  have  disappeared 
L'fore  it  as  midges  would  before  an  east  wind. 
They  are  partly  of  foreign  extraction,  and  France 
has  ever  been  renowned  for  her  danglers ;  but  in 
England  their  doom  is  certain.  Already  there  is 
an  inclination  to  detect  these  impostors  and  to  pro- 
claim them.  It  is  better  even  that  women  should 
sell  themselves  for  money  than  marry  fellows  of  this 
constitution,  who,  rickety,  mean,  and  affected,  an; 
unable  to  love  or  to  hate,  to  act  or  to  think. 


MRS.  BROWN'S  BUDGET. 

OX  ACQl'AINTAWCBS. 

I  never  shall  forget  Mrs.  'Opkins  never  tho' 
many  years  ago,  for  I 'm  sure  I'm  never  one  to  have 
no  words  with  nobody,  and  could  live  forever  with- 
out a  ruffle  as  peaceful  as  the  lamb  with  my  neigh- 
bors. But  of  all  the  aggravatin'  women  as  ever 
you  heerd  speak  on  it  was  Mrs.  'Opkins  as  did  used 
to  live  opposite  to  us  in  Condick  Btreet  as  was  al- 
ways a-talkin'  about  her  father  'avin*  been  in  the 
wholesale  line  and  give  her  a  boardin>chool  edica- 
tion,  as  there  was  n  t  no  signs  of  it  about  her,  for 
she 'd  got  the  wulgarest  ways  as  ever  yon  see,  and 
would  laugh  that  loud  in  the  street  as  would  make 
parties  look  round  agin. 

I  never  know'd  'Opkins,  as  was  took  sudden  as 
I 've  hcerd  say  thro'  her  nasty  temper  as  wore  'im 
to  a  thread  and  a  'arty  supper  as  black -pudd  in 's  is 
well  known  to  lark  in  the  constitution,  with  toasted 
cheese  and  bottled  ale  on  the  top,  to  say  nothing  of 
rum  and  water,  and  never  see  the  moral  n'. 

I  don't  know  as  ever  I  should  'ave  known  'er  if  it 
'ad  n't  been  along  of  Miss  Filkin'ton  as  were  in  the 
dress-makin'  line  and  did  used  to  lodge  with  Mrs. 
'Opkins,  tho'  not  a  'appy  life  for  often  obligated  to 
take  *arf  'er  bed,  and  could  n't  get  a  wink  of  sleep 
thro'  Mrs.  'Opkins  a-readin'  in  bed  and  would  let 
the  snuffers  fall  frequent  just  as  she  were  droppin' 
off,  and  more  than  once  'ad  'er  night^cap  in  a  blaze. 

So  Miss  Pilkin'ton  she  were  a-makin'  up  a  dress 
for  me,  —  leastways  a  turnin*  one  as  'ad  belonged 
to  a  lady  where  I  once  lived,  —  and  I  'ad  a  room 
then  as  I  wanted  to  let,  and  Miss  Pilkin'ton  she  said 
as  she  should  like  to  'ave  it,  and  so  I  says  as  I  was 
agreeable  at  'arf  a  crown  a  week  and  well  worth  the 
money,  but  I 'm  sure  I  never  wanted  her,  and  as  to 


Hieing  'er  away  from  Mrs.  'Opkins  it 's  the  last  thing 

as  I  'a  'ave  stooped  to- 
Little  did  I  think  the  trouble  as  was  a-brewin'  for 

me  thro'  that  Mim  Pilkin'ton  as  turned  out  as  big  a 

wiper  as  ever  I  know'd. 

She  was  all  earney  to  your  face,  but  I  would  n't 

'ave  believed  as  she  could  'ave  said  the  things  as  she 

did  about  me  till  I  'card  'er  with  my  own  ears  call 

me  a  overgrown  bladder  of  lard  behind  my  back. 
It  was  quite  a  accidence  me  fust  a-knowin'  Mrs. 

'Opkins,  thro'  l»er  a-knoekin*  at  my  door  for  to  ask 
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me  where  I  got  my  chimbley  swep,  "for,"  she  says, 
44  Mr*.  Brown,  I 've  'eard  say  aa  your  place  is  a  little 
pallia  for  neatness." 

"  Well,"  I  sap,  "  mum,  I  always  takes  a  pride  in 
my  Wc,  though  'amble,  and  tho'  I  do  'are  a  woman 
in  twice  a  week  for  'arf  a  day,  1  looks  to  everythink 
with  my  own  eyes." 

Well,  we  'ad  a  friendly  chat  over  all  manner,  and 
bein'  Christmas  time  I  give  'er  a  glass  of  ray  elder 
cordial,  as  *ot,  with  a  bit  of  toast,  is  a  fine  thing  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  and  ftfbre  we  parted  I 'd  agreed 
for  to  take  tea  with  *er  the  very  next  Wednesday 
follerin',  aa  this  were  the  Monday. 

I  did  always  used  to  be  pretty  free  of  a  Wednes- 
day, thro'  its  being  Brown  s  club-night,  and  I  told 
'im  as  I  was  a-goin  to  tea  with  Mrs.  Opkins. 

He  says, "  Look  out  as  vou  don't  'ave  no  rows 
with  that  old  woman,  for  if  ever  I  see  a  brimstone 
she 's  one." 

I  says,  44  You  're  always  a-findin'  out  what  parties 
is,  Mr.  Brown,"  for  I  felt  'urt  at  his  remarks,  and 
don't  'old  with 'm  a-jeerin*  at  my  friends. 

44  Well,"  says  Brown,  44 I  don't  'old  with  yon  're  a 
gettin'  intimate  with  that  woman,  at  I've  'eard  queer 
tales  about,  but  mind,  if  you  gets  in  any  rows  don't 
lug  me  into  none  of  'em." 

I  says,  44  Don't  you  holler  afore  you  're  'urt." 

I  must  say  as  I  was  n't  much  struck  with  Mrs. 
'Opkins's  room,  for  tbo'  a  good  many  things  all  about 
the  place,  I 'm  sure  you  might  ave  wrote  your 
name  anywheres  for  dust. 

Mrs.  'Opkins  she  was  as  fine  as  a  peacock,  with  a 
cap  all  flowers  and  red  ribbins,  with  a  flax-colored 
front  and  a  pimply  nose.  As  to  'er  tea  service,  it 
was  the  old-fashioned  cheyney  sort,  and  the  dust 
round  the  rim  of  that  tea-pot  showed  me  as  she 
was  'n't  nice  in  'er  'abits. 

I  don't  care  about  black  tea  myself,  and  as  to  the 
butter  toast  it  was  cut  that  thick  and  only  buttered 
one  side. 

There  was  very  nice  people  a-drinkin'  tea  along 
with  Mrs.  'Opkins,  —  Miss  Pilkin'ton,  as  had  left 
me  for  to  go  back  and  live  with  Mrs.  'Opkins,  after 
<  allin'  'er  every  name  under  the  Evans,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Archbut  She  was  a  remarkable  plain 
ooman,  with  a  swivel  eye,  and  'im  a  club  foot. 

Then  there  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billers,  as  'ad  been 
in  the  button  line. 

Mrs.  Billers  was  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  woman, 
and  'er  good  gentleman  good  company,  leastways, 
would  'ave  been,  no  doubt,  only  stone  deaf. 

I  did  not  relish  my  tea,  as  I 'm  sore  the  water 
'ad  n't  never  biled,  and  would  'ave  been  all  the 
better  if  it  'ad  n't  been  smoked  dreadful. 

When  tea  was  over  we  set  a-talkin*  very  pleas- 
ant, and  Mrs.  'Opkins  she  would  'ave  the  sperrits 
and  water,  for  poor  Billers,  thro'  'im  being  able 
only  for  to  drink,  as  is  a  thing  you  can  do  'owever 
'ard  of  'earing.  As  to  old  Archbut,  I  very  soon  see 
as  be  was  a  reg'lar  woodcock  for  suction. 

Mrs.  'Opkins  'ad  the  supper  precise  at  eight  for 
mc,  as  I  would  not  stop  a  minit  over  ten,  thro'  a- 
wantin'  to  be  *ome  before  Brown. 

I 'm  sure  if  there  was  one  pound  of  steak  there 
must  'ave  been  four,  and  a  lovely  steak  too,  but 
ruined  thro'  bein*  fried,  aa  made  it  look  white  and 
'ard  as  a  brickbat 

There  was  lots  of  fried  onions,  but  'arf  raw,  and 
baked  potatoes  as  was  stones  in  the  middle,  with 
'arf-and-'arf  and  mince  pies. 

I  could  n't  get  my  teeth  through  the  steak,  and 
the  cheese  was  a  reg'lar  gum-tickler,  as  the  say  in'  is, 
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and  as  to  the  mince  pies  they  was  cold  and  full  of 
suet. 

Mrs.  'Opkins  she  did  n't  cat  nothing  'ersclf,  but  I 
don't  think  as  the  pewter  was  ever  five  minits  from 
'er  lips  all  supper,  and  she'd  done  pretty  well  with 
the  sperrits  and  water  since  tea-time. 

Well,  when  the  supper-things  was  cleared  away 
Mrs.  'Opkins  would  brew  some  gin-punch,  and  cer- 
tainly I  did  stare  at  the  way  as  she  slopped  in  the 
sperrits. 

It  was  all  werry  well  to  take  a  glass  or  so,  but 
bless  you,  Mrs.  'Opkins  she  did  keep  it  up,  a-sayin' 
coastant,  "  Charge  your  glasses,  and  none  of  your 
'eel-taps,"  and  then  she  would  keep  a-mngin' 44  Cher- 
ry ripe,  cherry  ripe,"  as  she  sed  she 'd  been  learned 
it  bv  Madam  Westris  when  a  gal,  and  Miss  Pilkin'- 
tonkep'  on  with  a  chorus,  as  brought  on  words  atween 
'em.  and  there  was  a  reg'lar  confusion,  when  poor 
old  Archbut  all  of  a  sudden  he  slipped  under  the 
table  with  a  crash. 

Up  jump  *is  wife  a-savin'  as  I 'd  pushed  "im,  as 
'ad  only  give  'im  a  touch  a^nskin'  'im  to  move  Is 
chair,  thro'  'im  bein'  on  my  gownd.  Mrs.  Billers 
she  says  as  he  was  took  with  the  appleplcxy. 

I  says,  "  Rubbish,  he 's  overtook  in  liquor." 

"  O,"  says  Mrs.  Archbut,  "  vou  wile  character  to 
say  so,  why  he  *s  took  the  pledge." 

I  says,  Don't  bother,  let 's  get  'im  up  " :  but  bless 
you,  it  was  more  easy  said  than  done,  for  Mrs.  'Op- 
kins set  there  a-sobbin'  and  Miss  Pilkin'ton  was 
a-prctendin'  to  faint. 

Mrs.  Archbut  was  that  stout  as  she  could  n't  nse 
'er  arms  free.  Poor  little  Mrs.  Billers  she  'ad  n't  the 
strength,  and  Billers  'ad  fell  asleep.  Well,  I  kep* 
a-'aufin'  and  a-pullin'  at  Archbut  under  the  harms 
but  could  n't  get  'old  on  'im.  for  he  kep'  a-slinpin' 
away  from  me.  and  I  espected  every  instant  as  he 'd 
come  right  out  of  'is  clothes. 

'*  Mrs.  'Opkins  all  of  a  sudden  begins  a-smilin' 
and  says,  "  Let  'im  be,  he  H  be  better  when  he  s  slep' 
it  off." 

I  says,  "  Don't  talk  ridiculous,  'owever  is  he  to 
sleep  under  your  table  ?  " 

She  says,  "  Why  not,  pray  ?  " 

I  says,  "  'Cos  it  is  not  the  place." 

I  looks  at  Miss  Pilkin'ton,  and  seein'  as  she 'd 
come  to,  I  says,  "  Do  come  and  'elp  this  poor  object 
on  to  'is  chair." 

"  Who  are  you  a-callin'  a  object  ?  "  says  Mrs. 
Archbut. 

44  Ah,  who  indeed  ?  "  says  Mrs.  'Opkins. 
Miss  Pilkin'ton,  as  'er  'nose  were  like  a  red-'ot 
mulberry  for  glowin*,  she  says, 44  O,  Mrs.  Brown, 
ray  don't  forget  yourself  for  I  can't  bear  sich  low- 
ved  ways." 
I  says, 44  What  are  you  a-talkin'  about  ?  " 
44  O,"  she  says, 44  if  my  pa  'ad  lived  to  see  me  in 
sich  company  he 'd  'ave  died  on  the  spot." 
I  says,  44  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
44  O,"  she  says  44 consider  as  I'm  a  orfin." 
I  says, 44  A  what?" 

44  She  says, 44  A  orfin,  like  Fatherless  Fanny." 
I  says, 44  Rubbish.    Why  you  're  fifty  if  you  're  a 
'our." 

44  O," she  says,  a-turnin'  to  Mrs.  'Opkins,  "pro- 
tect me  from  that  awful  old  woman."  Then  Mrs. 
'Opkins  she  burst  out  a-cryin'  and  savin'  as  she  *d 
be  a  mother  to  'er. 

44  Well,"  I  says, 44 1  don't  care  a  farden  what  you 
are  to  'er,  but  do  come  and  'elp  me  move  this  man," 
for  there  was  old  Archbut  a-settin'  on  the  floor,  me 
a-supportin'  'im  with  'is  'ead  on  my  lap  with  my 
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gownd  under  'im,  and  Mrs.  Arcbbat  a-eayin'  as  I 
was  a-takin'  'im  away  from  'er. 

So  I  couldn't  stand  it  no  longer,  up  I  jumps, 
pulls  my  drew  away,  and  lets  old  Archbut  go 
sprawlin'  backards,  and  makes  for  the  door  to  get 
my  bonnet  and  shawl. 

•'No  you  don't,"  says  Mrs.  'Opkins,  a-ketchin' 
'old  on  me,  "you  don't  go." 

I  says,    I  must  thro'  Brown  a-espectin'  me." 

She  says,  "  Let  'im  espect,  but  go  you  dont  after 
committin'  murder,  so  that 's  all  about  it." 

I  knowed  it  was  n't  no  use  a-reasonin'  with  'er  in 
that  state,  so  as  I  was  only  a-livin'  ieat  opposite,  and 
I  know'd  as  it  were  a  fine  night  1  aid  n't  say  notbin' 
but  watched  my  opportunity,  as  die  aayin'  is,  and 
made  a  bolt  at  the  street  door,  and  out  I  gets  and 
runs  like  a  lamplighter  across  the  street,  and  if 
Mrs.  'Opkins  did  n't  toiler  me  a-ehoutin'  "  Police  " 
like  mad,  and  up  come  a  policeman  as  said,  "  What 
is  it?" 

I  says,  "  Policeman,  let  me  go  as  am  a  'ighlv 
respectable  woman  a-livin'  at  Number  Nine  in  the 
name  ot*  Brown." 

He  says,  "  You  looks  like  it  a-runnin'  about  the 
streets  with  no  bonnet  and  shawl  on  this  time  ot 
night." 

Says  Mrs.  'Opkins,  "'Old  'er,  she's  been  and 
killed  a  man  in  my  front  parlor." 

I  thought  as  I  should 've  died  when  the  police- 
man k  etched  'old  of  me  by  the  harm  and  took  me 
back  into  that  room,  anil  there  was  old  Archbut 
a-layin'  flat  on  the  carpet 

Another  policeman  he  come  in  then  and  they  got 
a  doctor  as  was  a  whipper-snapper  sort  of  chap,  and 
said  it  was  percussion  on  the  brain  caused  by  a  fall. 

"  Yes,"  says  Mrs.  ;()nkins,  "  that  woman  drove  at 
him  like  a  ox,"  and  if  Miss  Pilkin'ton  did  n't  say  as 
she  see  me  do  it,  and  old  Mrs.  Archbut  kep'  a-a&yin', 
"  Let  me  get  at  'er,"  and  I  do  think  as  she  would 
but  for  Mrs.  Billers. 

Well  the  poUceman  he  said  as  he  mui<t  take  the 
charge. 

u  What,"  I  says,  "  take  me  ?   Where  ?  " 

He  says,  "  To  the  station-'ouse." 

I  says,  'Never.  Why  I've  done  nothink  to  the 
man  'as  drunk  'iaself  stupefied." 

But  the  policeman  would  n't  'ear  no  reason,  so  I 
'ad  to  send  Airs.  Billers  over  for  Brown,  as  wan  gone 
to  bed. 

He  says  to  me  when  be  come  in,  "  I  told  you  *ow 
it  would  be,  but  we  most  go  to  the  station-'ouse." 
and  so  we  did,  and  I  should  'ave  been  locked  up  all 
night  if  it  'ad  n't  been  as  that  good  little  soul  Mrs. 
Billers  stood  up  for  me,  a-sayin*  as  I  'ad  n't  touched 
the  old  sot  as  by  that  time  had  come  to,  and  so  they 
let  me  go,  but  it  was  nigh  two  in  the  tnornin'  afore 
I  got  to  bed  werry  nigh  'art broken,  not  as  Brown 
went  on  much,  for  he  see  as  it  weren't  my  fault, 
tho'  he  did  say  in  the  mornin'  as  he  'oped  it  would 
be  a  warnin'  to  me  for  to  keep  myself  more  to  my- 
self and  not  know  none  of  the  neighbors,  and  in  my 
opinion  right  he  is ;  but  it 's  all  very  well  to  talk  like 
that  but  you  never  know  when  you  may  want  a  neigh- 
bor's Vlp,  ami  so  it  proved-  with  that  Miss  Pilkin'- 
ton, for  if  Mrs.  'Opkins  did  n't  turn  'er  out  the  werry 
next  night  just  as  it  come  on  to  snow,  and  she  must 
have  gone  to  the  station-'ouse  if  I  'ad  n't  took  'er  in. 


She  certainly  was  werry  'umble  a-making  apolo- 
ies  for  "er  rude  behavior  to  me,  but  I  would  n't 
are  it 

I  says,  "  No,  Miss  Pilkin'ton,  never  no  more.  I 
did  n't  want  you  as  a  lodger  fust  of  all,  an<" 


you  left  me  for  to  go  back  to  that  fieldmale  I  never 
said  nay,  but  'ave  you  back  now  when  she  has  turned 
you  out  never." 

She  begged  and  prayed  very  'ard  but  I  would  n't 
'ave  it  no  more  would  n't  Brown,  for  be  says  to  me, 
"  If  you  'ave  that  mischief-makin'  old  thing  in  the 
'ouse  agin  I  '11  leave  it" 

So,  in  course,  she  went  and  carneyed  over  Mrs. 
'Opkius  as  took  her  back,  and  I 've  seen  'em  both 
often  a-deridin'  me  over  the  parlor  blinds  when  I 've 
been  a-goin'  out  or  comin*  in,  but  it  come  ome  to 
'em  in  a  very  singlar  way  and  only  shows  what  we 
may  all  come  to,  for  Mrs.  'Opkins  she  went  off  in 
the  night  'aving  'ad  a  broker  in  and  sold  'er  things 
on  the  quiet  while  Miss  Pilkin'ton 's'  back  were 
turned,  as  'ad  gone  to  spend  the  day  and  sleep  with 
a  friend  at  Peckham,  and  when  she  come  back  the 
next  day,  'ammerin'  like  mad,  could  n't  get  in  till 
they  broke  open  the  washus  door  and  found  the 
place  stripped,  but  she  had  n't  the  face  to  come  to 
me,  tho'  I  must  say  as  I  felt  for  'er  when  I  see  'er 
a-goin'  off  with  nothing  but  what  she  stood  up  in ; 
but  whatever  you  do  never  let  lodgin's  if  you  can 

fet  a  crust  honest  any  other  ways,  for  thankful  was 
when  we  was  able  to  give  it  up,  for  if  you  aint  a 
thief  yourself  you  11  find  your  lodgers  is,  so  you 
must  rob  or  be  robbed. 

I  did  n't  never  espect  to  'ear  no  more  of  Mrs. 
'Opkins,  for  I 'm  sure  it  must  be  nine  years  ago  as  I 
spent  that  ev'nin'  along  with  her,  as  I  never  shall 
tu  rget 

I  was  a-aettin'  at  my  parlor  winder  one  of  them 
wet  evenin's  as  we  'ad  in  the  summer  when  I  heerd 
some  one  a-singin',  and  see  a  poor  creature  as 
wet  through  a  creepin'  along  in  the  kennel  i 
"  Cherry  Ripe." 

So,  I  says,  "  No  doubt  she 's  a  reg'lar  beggar  and 
it  will  only  go  to  the  gin-shop,"  but  I  couldn't  'elp 
openin'  the  winder  and  a-throwin'  'er  out  a  penny, 
for,  thinks  I  to  myself,  suppose  it  do  go  in  gin,  p'raps 
it's  the  only  thing  as  makes  that  poor  creatur'  feel 
fo  tutor  table  a  moment,  a-knowin  very  well  as  I 
takes  a  little  drop  of  something  myself  at  times, 
even  with  a  good  roof  over  my  *ead,  and  as  much 
to  eat  and  drink  as  I  can  take.  Not  as  I  'olds  with 
drinkin',  but  it  don't  do  to  be  too  'ard  on  a  'arf 
starved  beggar  when  most  parties  as  is  well  off  don't 
grudge  theirselves  as  much  as  they  fancies. 

You  might  'ave  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather 
when  that  beggar-woman  turned  for  to  take  the 
penny,  for  if  it  was  n't  Mrs.  'Opkins  come  down  to 
that 

So  I  goes  to  the  door  and  sap  to  'er,  **  Aint  your 
name  'Opkins  ?  " 

She  says  in  a  'orse  whisper, 11  Yes,  mum,"  and  she 
ketches  'old  of  the  railin's  dead  faint  like. 

So  I  says  to  my  gal,  "  Open  the  kitchen  door," 
and  says  to  the  poor  woman,  "  Go  down  them  steps 
into  my  kitchen. 

When  I  got  down  myself  I  told  Sarah  for  to  put 
out  the  cold  meat  and  go  for  a  pint  of  beer. 

When  she  was  gone  1  says,  44  You  don't  remem- 
ber me,  Mrs.  'Opkius  ?  " 

She  says,  "  I  knows  your  voice,  but  my  eyes  Ls 
that  bad  as  I  can't  see  a  inch  before  my  nose." 

"  Well,"  I  says,  "  I 'm  Mrs.  Browu  as  did  used  to 
live  opposite  to  you  in  Condick  Street." 

"What!"  says  she,  "and  you  'ave  me  in  your 
'ouse  ?  " 

I  says,  "  I 've  eat  of  your  bread,  and  could  n't 
turn  you  awav  without  a  meal." 

She  says,  "  I  can't  eat.   I  'in  long  passed  that" 
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Well,  the  gal  'ad  just  then  come  back  with  the 
beer,  aiid  that  poor  soul  seemed  for  to  relish  that, 
so  I  made  the  gal  put  up  some  bread  and  meat  in  a 
bit  of  paper  and  give  it  to  Mrs.  'Opkins,  and  a  shil- 
liu\  and  Bays  to  'er,  "  Now,  yon  go  'ouie,  and  tell 
me  where  you  liv<j*,  and  I  '11  come  and  see  arter  you 
to- morrow." 

"  O,"  she  says,  "  I  lives  down  by  Lambeth  Walk, 
leastways,  a  poor  woman  let*  me  bide  in  the  corner 
of  'er  room." 

So  (die  gives  me  the  address,  and  being  a  little 
better  she  walks  off. 

The  trouble  as  it  give  me  to  find  out  where  she 
lived  nobody  would  n't  believe,  but  at  last  I  ibund 
as  it  was  in  a  back  kitchen  as  she  was  livin'  with  a 
old  woman  in  the  name  of  M'Turk. 

You  never  did  see  such  a  place,  die  stairs  .ill 
broke  and  not  a  bit  of  light  i  pretty  nigh  broke 
my  neck  a-gettin'  down  'em,  and  that  back  kitchen 
was  a  downright  curosity.  1  do  think  a*  it  was  the 
darkest  'ole  I  ever  see  any  one  in,  for  the  winders 
was  all  patched  up  with  papers.  There  was  a  bed- 
stead as  nearly  filled  the  place  np,  and  there  was  a 
old  woman  setttn'  by  a  bit  of  coke  fire,  as  I  'in  sure 
the  place  needed  thro'  being;  that  damp. 

I  says,  "  I  wants  to  see  Mrs.  'Opkins."  She  says, 
"  There  she  is,"  and  in  a  corner  on  a  old  sack  sure 
enough  she  was  layin'. 

I  says,  44  Whatever  are  you  a-doLn'  there? " 

She  says,  "  I  cant  get  up,  I 'm  that  bad."  She 
was  speakin'  very  low  and  a-breathin'  verv  'ard. 

So  I  says,  44  Yon  did  n't  ought  to  be  'ere,  yon  H 
be  better  in  the  workus." 

She  says,  44  1  should  n't  like  to  die  in  the  workus." 

I  says, 44  Don't  talk  foolishness,  that 's  a  good  soul. 
Why,  you  '11  be  clean  and  comfortable  there  and 
'ave  what  you  wants." 

"  O,"  she  says,  44 1 've  been  there  once,  an<l 
would  rather  starve  in  the  streets  than  go  back." 

1  says, 41  You  was  n't  there  in  illness ;  yon  11  be 
better  treated  if  you  're  ill" 

44  O,"  she  says,  44  they  treat  them  as  is  ill  wus 
than  them  as  is  well,  ana  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  wan 
employed  as  nuss  myself." 

Well,  I  see  it  was  no  use  a-talkin*  to  'er,  so  1 
speaks  to  the  old  woman,  and  she  says. 44  She  must 
go  somewhere,  I  can't  keep  'er  'ere  for  I 've  let  my 
room  to  another  lady." 

I  savs, 44  O,  indeed;  I  should  think  as  you'd  be 
glad  to  be  out  of  it  ?  " 

She  says, 44 1  aint  a-going  out  I 've  only  to  let 
'er  bed  to  a  party  as  'as  two  children." 

44  What,"  I  says, 44  that  filthy  corner.  It  aint  fit 
for  pigs,  let  alone  'uman  bein's." 

I  see  as  I 'd  hurt  'er  feelin's  so  I  gives  'er  a  six- 
pence, and  says  to  Mrs.  'Opkins  as  she  'd  better  be 
moved. 

So  off  I  goes  to  the  workus,  and  I'm  sure  the 
time  as  they  kept  me  a-waitin*  was  aggravatin',  aud 
then  I  'ad  to  get  the  doctor  for  to  see  that  poor 
creetur'  as  ordered  'er  to  be  removed  at  once  to  the 
infirmary,  where  I  see  'er  myself  that  werry 
evenin'. 

I  must  speak  as  I  finds,  and  I  will  say  as  i 
in  a  clean  bed,  and  'ad  been  put  tidy  thing 
was  a  mercy,  for  I 'm  sure  she  must  'ave  been  a 
mask  of  filth. 

I  says  to  her, 44  Well,  'ow  do  you  feel  now  ?  " 

She  savs,  44  Pretty  well."  She  says,  44  You  're 
very  good  to  come  and  see  me." 

1  says, 41  Is  there  anything  as  I  can  do  more  for 
you  ?  " 


44  Well,"  she  says, 44  a  bit  of  snuff  is  all  I  cares 
about,"  as  I  promised  I 'd  bring  her,  not  a-knowin' 
whether  it  was  wrong  to  bring  it  in,  but  could  n't  be 
thro' not  bein' spirituous  liquors  as  nobody  didn't 
ought  to  take  in  them  places,  for  well  I  knew  poor 
Mary  Home  as  were  in  the  'oapital  that  bad  as  the 
doctors  did  n't  give  no  'opes  on,  but  rallied  wonder- 
ful and  would  ave  got  tbro'  it  but  for  her  aunt  as 
went  along  with  'er  mother  for  to  see  her,  and  be- 
tween 'em  managed  for  to  give  'er  some  brandy  on 
the  sly  when  the  n use's  back  were  turned  and  was  a 
co'pse  in  less  than  twelve  'ours. 

I  went  to  see  that  Mrs.  'Opkins  a  many  time* 
even  when  site  was  out  of  bed  and  getting  al>out 
nicely.  But  1  certainly  wae  took  aback  when  I  see 
'er  for  the  last  time  and  she  says,  I 've  to  thank 
yon  for  this." 

I  ears, 44  What?  " 

44  Why,"  she  says, 4*  I've  'ad  a  day  out  and  went 
to  see  Mrs.  M'Turk  for  to  ask  'er  to  take  me  back, 
and  she  refused  point  blank." 

I  says,  44  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Mrs.  'Opkins, 
as  you 'd  leave  this  place  as  is  sweet  and  clean 
though  it  ia  the  workus,  to  go  back  to  that  cellar  as 
I  found  you  in  ?  " 

14  Yes,"  she  says, 41 1  would." 

44  Then,"  I  says, 44 1  '?e  done  with  you." 

And  if  she  did  n't  say  as  she  wished  as  I 'd  never 
begun  with  'er. 

So  I  walked  myself  off,  and  says  to  Brown  that 
werry  night  as  1  could  n't  make  that  woman  out. 

He  says,  44  Martha,  you  're  not  a  bad  sort,  but," 
he  says,  14 1  never  see  such  a  green- 'om  as  you  are 
on  some  pints." 

"Well,"  I  says,  " I've  come  to  something  to  be 
called  a  greeu-'orn  at  my  time  of  life.  What  do 
you  mean  by  it  ?  " 

44  Why,"  he  says,  look  'ere,  don't  you  see  a* 
them  as  goes  to  the  workus  'as  to  conform  to  them 
rules  and  can't  do  as  they  likes  as  every  one  would 
like  to  nat'ral  ?  " 

44  Yes,"  I  says,  44  if  only  a  decent  place  1  would 
never  go  to  the  workus  for  one,  but,"  I  Bays,  44  a 
cellar  Fike  that!" 

44  Ah,"  be  says,  "she  'ad  er  liberty  there,  and  I 
don't  blame  'er  for  likin'  it  better." 

44  Well,"  I  says,  44 1  don't  want  to  force  nobody 
into  the  workus,  but  there  did  ought  to  be  decent 
places  for  them  to  live  in  as  keeps  out,  for  as  to 
them  low  lodging'- ouses  why  they  must  be  reg'lar 
hreedin'-places  for  sickness  as  will  spread  thro*  a 


paribB  in  no  time. 

I  could  n't  'elp  fnelin'  about  that  Mrs.  'Opkins,  and 
a^ked  arter  er  at  the  workus  door  and  'eard  she  was 
still  there,  and  certainly  should  'are  pitied  'er  to  my 
dyin'  day  if  I  'ad  n't  fell  in  accidental  with  old  Mrs- 
Hi  Here  as  'ad  buried  Billers  and  was  adiving'  along 
with  'er  son  as  were  a  policeman,  and  she  give  me 
such  a  account  of  Mrs.  Opkins  as  she  told  me  was  a 
downright  bad  no,  and  ad  ruined  many  thro'  'er 
drink  and  extravagance,  and  'ad  married 'Opkins. 
as  were  a  livery-etable  keeper  and  got  money  with 
'er  thro'  some  one  as  wanted  to  get  rid  on  'er.  and 
they  both  took  to  drinkin'  and  fightin',  and  'ad 


every  penny  from  that  poor  Mrs.  Billers.  as 
'er  'usband  'ad  been  in  partnership  with  'Opkins. 


So  after  that  no  more  pity  for  'er,  but  was  sorry  to 
'ear  as  that  Mies  Pilkin'ton  'ad  come  to  a  bad  end 
thro'a-settin'  up  in  the  fancy  line,  and  lied  in  . 


house  Workus  ^rself. 
But  it 's  been  a 
i- acq. 


to  me  for  to  be  careful  in 
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M.  Louis  Blawc  is 
the  K. 


to  be  preparing 
of  the  private  papers  of 


Besides  *•  North  Coast  Poems,"  already  an- 
nounced, Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  in  the  press  a 
volume  of  prose,  "  David  Gray,  and  other  Personal 
Papers." 

Mrs.  Child's  new  story,  "  A  Romance  of  the 
Repoblic."  is  republishing  in  London,  by  Messrs. 
George  Rootkdge  &  Sons,  under  the  title  of  Kosa 

and  Elora." 

Gorxor/s  new  opera,  "  Romeo,"  after  making  a 
I    success  in  Paris,  has  made  a  hit  in  London  at  the 
Roval  Italian  Opera,  great  praise  being  awarded  to 
Mile.  Patti  and  Sig.  Mario. 

Messbs.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  of  Hope  Park, 
Edinburgh,  have  purchased  a  very  large  range  of 
buildings  at  the  corner  of  Warwick  Lane  and  Pa- 
ternoster Row,  London,  the  ground  rent  alone  of 
which  is  about  £  1,600,  to  be  rebuilt  aa  their  London 
bouse. 

Tinslky'*  Magazine,  which  is  another  new  illus- 
trated monthly,  leads  off  with  two  serials,  —  one  by 
W.  II.  Russell,  whom  everybody  knows  as  the 
Times  correspondent  from  everywhere,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  who  is  to  edit  the 
magazine. 

Madame  pk  Boost's  •* Recollections  of  Lord 
Ryron "  are  to  be  published  during  the  autnirm. 
These  Memoirs  by  the  Italian  Contessa  have  always 
Ken  expected.  — and  if  the  lady  has  told  the  truth 
about  her  famous  English  lover,  her  tale  will  be  a 
A  ery  strange  one. 

The  quaint  old  wooden-fronted  house  near  the 

palace  of  the  Bifhops  of  Hereford,  where  ,k  Nell 
Gwynne"  was  born  and  lived,  has  been  entirely 
swept  away.  Every  visitor  to  Hereford  used  to  call 
to  we  it.  but  it  has  proved  obnoxious  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical dignitary,  and  has  been  in  consequence  entirely 
demolished. 

Mb.  Texnysox  is  said  to  have  purchased  a  small 
estate  called  Green  Hill,  near  Blackdown  Hill, 
Haslemere,  on  which  be  Intends  to  erect  a  house. 
The  West  Surrey  Times  ecstatically  says  of  this 
place,  that  "a  more  romantically  lovely  and  retired 
spot  can  scarcely  be  conceived."  We  hope  there 
are  no  impertinent  eavesdroppers  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  stated  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  mission,  that  be  knew  few 
English  ladies  who  could  bear  comparison  with 
Queen  Emma,  of  Honolulu,  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
English 
ladies 

lish  gentlemen,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  conspicu- 
ously better. 

Madame  Georoe  Saxd  having  been  requested 
by  the  conductor  of  a  little  pictorial  journal  to  allow 
a  caricature  of  herself  to  be  publi«*ed  (such  publica- 
tion being  illegal  in  France  without  the  consent  of 
the  person  caricatured),  replied  m  tfce  following 
characteristic  letter:  "Paris,  July  8. —  If  I  were 
free,  sir,  I  would  say  *  yes,'  directly,  for  I  never  was 

ft 


anguagc  and  literature.  No  doubt  English 
ire  wanting  on  this  point ;  but  perhaps  Eng- 


vain,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  But  all  my  friends  are  against  it,  and  my 
children  would  be'  pained  by  what  you  propose  to 
do.  Everybody  about  me  tells  me  this  so  seriously 
that  I  must  say '  no.'  You  will  excuse  me,  won't 
you  ?  Belfeve  that  I  am  very  sorry  to  refuse  a  re- 
quest made  in  such  friendly  and  amiable  terms. — 
George  Saitd." 

Ix  America,  whence  the  Lombard  y  j>ophus,  set 
out  a  generation  or  two  ago,  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, these  simple  verses  are  welcome,  although  the 

younger  folk  will  wonder,  as  they  look  at  some  lean, 
scraggly,  dying  trunk,  bow  ever 'a  poplar  could  be  a 
poet  s  theme  :  — 

"The  plume-like  poplar  rite*  tali 

Cpon  the  falot-h'>rlzontil  plain," 
TThi  T.-  enm  iron,  faro,  and  lowered  hall. 

Aoi!  purplal  u(  wihxU,  uij'i  chjuu 

Of  bloc  and  »il  rcr  waters  call 

The  while  cloud  from  the  neighboring  inata. 

"  The  tranche*  light  an  amber  shower, 
A  retl  of  leaflet*,  round  thetn  throw  ; 
And  la  tbt  toft  and  airy  boar. 

It  wuvcth  softly  to  and  fro  ; 
With  not  a  tree  or  hawthorn  bower 
For  tnUra  of  daUii-d  turf  below. 

"The  Kv<rn  lis  tingle  shadow  fllngi 
Where  p«M  the  dog  aod  abeptrcrd  hoy  ; 

And  when  the  alHtolden  Evening  bring* 
Calm  iu  the  tkj  and  ailent  joy, 

Alone  the  warbler  In  it  gfngi 
The  non (J  of  rest  from  all  < 


Ixpxrior  Quality  of  Loxdox  Gas.  —  Pro- 
lessor  Erankland  has  determined  the  illuminating 
quality  of  gas  consumed  in  various  towns  in  Britain 
and  the  result  shows,  what  has  been  long  too  well 
known  to  every  resident  in  London,  that  the  gas  of 
the  metropolis  is  the  wont  in  the  kingdom.  The 
illuminating  power  is  tested  by  comparing  the  light 
given  by  a  certain  burner  with  that  given  by  a  rec- 
ognized" standard  sperm  candle.  The  following  is 
the  result :  — 


London 

Birmingham 

Carlisle 

Manchester 

LivcrptK»l 

Inverness 

Edinburgh  . 

Glasgow  • 

Greenock 

Hawick  . 

Paisley 

Aberdeen 


12.1 

15. 

16. 


2i. 

28. 

2*. 

28.5 

.10. 

30.3 

.15. 


■< 


Not  only  is  London  the  worst  as  regards  lighting 
power,  but  it  is  also  the  most  impure,  the  disagreea- 
ble and  injurious  products  of  the  distillation  of  the 
coal  being  to  a  great  extent  retained  so  as  to  in- 
increaae  the  bulk  of  the  gas.  and  consequently  in- 
crease the  measurement  of  the  meter ;  while  the 
only  result  is  that  in  combustion  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room  is  filled  with  gases  that  are  not  only  preju- 
dicial to  the  health  of  the  consumer  but  destructive 
to  his  property. 

The  law  that  the  gravitation  of  masses  is  "  inverse- 
ly as  the  square  of  the  distance,"  which  has  hitherto 
been  rvgarded  as  finst  established  by  Newton,  has 
been  claimed  by  M.  Chasles  for  Pascal.  M.  Chaales 
states  that  he  has  two  autograph  letters  in  his  posses- 
sion which  establish  Pascal's  claim  beyond  all  doubt 
One  of  the  letters  on  which  M.  Chasles  bases  the 
claim,  was  written  to  Robert  Boyle,  our  celebrated 
fellow-countryman.    The  matter  will  be  decided 
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soon,  on  the  production  of  the  letters  to  the  French 
Academy.  Pascal  died  in  1662,  and  the  data  of 
Newton's  discovery  is  set  down  at  1G65. 

The  first  number  of  "  The  Broadway,"  Messrs. 
Routledge  &  Sons'  "International  Magazine,"  is 
advertised  to  contain  a  poem  by  Robert  Buchanan, 
a  comic  illustrated  paper  by  Ernest  Grisot,  and  an 
article  upon  44  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  Ameri- 
can Poetry."  In  spite  of  the  promised  "interna- 
tional "  character  "of  "  The  Broadway,"  no  American 
names  appear  in  the  list  of  contributors  to  this 
initial  issue. 

CfiArrRM.  &  Co.  have  published  two  editions  of 
the  songs  in  their  "  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time,"  one  in  folio,  prinfed  from  engraved  plates, 
and  the  other,  printed  from  type,  in  small  form,  and 
at  a  much  less  cost.  Here  are  a  hundred  and  twenty 
beautiful  old  melodies,  arranged  with  symphonies 
and  accompaniments  for  the  piano-forte  by  G.  A 
MacFarren,  while  the  longer  ballads  have  been  com- 
pressed by  Mr.  John  Oxenford,  who  has  in  nine 
written  new  words. 


A  conviction  has  for  some  time  teen  growing 
among  the  leading  civil  engineers  of  Germany  that 
the  use  of  wood  in  the  construction  of  railways  is 
a  mistake.  Wooden  sleepers  soon  perish,  especially 
in  hot  climates,  and  the  cost  and  risk  of  renewal  are 
alike  great.  If  nothing  but  iron  were  used,  the 
renewal  would  not  be  frequent,  as  at  present,  for 
the  life  of  a  good  iron  rail  may  be  reckoned  as  thirty 
years :  l  onsotjuently,  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
railways  have  been  constructed  without  the  use  of 
wood.  The  rail  is  made  about  nine  inches  high, 
with  a  broad  fiat  base,  which  rests  on  a  well-pre- 
pared bed  of  ballast,  and  when  properly  fixed,  is 
further  supported  by  a  layer  of  gravel.  Thus  con- 
structed, the  jerky  motion  of  a  train,  occasioned  by 
numerous  cross-sleepers,  is  done  away  with;  the 
hammering  sound  becomes  a  steady  continuous  roar, 
the  longitudinal  bearing  is  distributed  over  a  greater 
distance,  and  the  need  lor  repairs  occurs  but  rarely. 
Some  of  the  railway  engineers  in  the  United  States 
have  taken  up  the  question,  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  an  iron  permanent  way  is  the  best  for 
their  country,  especially  in  the  vast  treeless  regions 
of  the  Northwest  The  iron  trade  is  reported  to 
have  been  dull  of  late :  if  all  the  railway  companies 
of  Europe  were  to  resolve  on  adopting  an  iron  per- 
manent way,  the  demand  for  the  metal  in  the  new 
form  would  be  so  great,  that  the  trade  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  brisk  for  years  to  come. 

There  are  at  present  to  be  seen  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition objects  apparently  formed  of  meerschaum,  or 
of  stags'  horns,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  made  of 
very  different  substances.  The  imitation  of  meer- 
schaum is  obtained  by  peeling  sound  potatoes,  macer- 
ating them  for  from  twenty -four  to  thirty-six  hours, 
in  water  acidulated  with  eight  per  cent  sulphuric 
acid,  washing  them  with  fresh  water,  until  they  no 
longer  redden  litmus-paper,  wrapping  them  in  blot- 
ting-paper, then  drying  them  in  warm  sand,  or  on 
plates  of  chalk  or  plaster  of  Paris,  which  are  changed 
daily  for  several  dap,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pressing them.  An  excellent  imitation  of  meer- 
schaum, which  will  take  colors  well,  will  thus  be 
obtained;  but  it  will  not  answer  for  pipes.  The 
result  will  be  harder,  whiter,  and  more  elastic  if 


three  per  cent  caustic  soda  is  used  instead  of  the 
sulphuric  acid.  If,  after  having  been  macerated  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  soda  solution,  the  potatoes 
are  boiled  with  nineteen  per  cent  soda,  a  substance 
resembling  stags'  horn  will  be  obtained.  The  arid 
or  the  alkali  must  be  carefully  washed  away.  Tur- 
nips treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potatoes 
afford  an  excellent  imitation  of  stags'  horn,  which 
may  be  cut  into  thin  plates  for  veneering,  and  may 
be  made  as  flexible  as  leather,  by  agitation  in 
glycerine  or  water.  Carrots  treated  in  the  same 
way,  afford  a  fine  imitation  of  coral,  which 
admirably  for  veneering  and  other  purposes. 


CHEAP  AT  A  GUINEA ! 

Cheap  at  a  guinea?  a  rose  and  a  price  for  it  ? 

Is  there  a  soul  to  be  found  in  the  land 
Who  would  not  give  what  you  ask  in  a  trice  for  it  ? 

Guinea?  —  why,  love,  it  has  lain  in  your  band  ! 

Isaline,  pity  me !  think  of  my  cranium  ! 

May  I  not  beg,  it  is  Certainly  fair, 
Just  that  wee  wandering  sprig  of  geranium. 

All  the  day  long  it 's  been  kissing  your  hair  ? 

Millicent's  toils  I  Ve  escaped,  and  it 's  lucky  too, 
Warfare  commenced  with  a  volley  of  sighs ; 

Firmly  I  stood  at  my  post,  and  was  plucky  too ; 
Then,  when  I  wavered,  she  brought  up  her  eyes ! 

Only  just  now  little  Fanny,  a  pet  o*  mine, — 
Fanny  possesses  the  mouth  I  adore,  — 

Never  so  saucy  be  daughter  I 'd  let  o'  mine, — 
Said, "  If  you  H  purchase  1 11  tease  you  no  more." 

Then,  when  I  answered  her,  "  Tease  me !  I  love  it 
so!" 

Fanny  replied  in  her  sauciest  strain, 
*•  Well,  if  you  're  penitent,  tell  me  and  prove  it  so ; 
Give  me  a  guinea !  I  '11  tease  you  again ! " 


Cheap  at  a  guinea  ?   No  reason  to  talk  on  it ; 

Roses  for  cushions  you 've  bartered,  I  see ; 
Promise  to  lean  on  it,  press  it,  or  walk  on  it, 

Then  it  were  worth  all  an  income  to  : 


Scents  they  have  brought  me,  and  dresses  acid  cra- 
dles too; 

Bachelors  often  are  placed  in  a  fix : 
Knives,  spoons,  and  forks  they  have  offered,  and 
ladles  too, 

Punch  is  no  good  lest  the  liquors  you  mix. 

Flo,  who  is  given  to  flirting  and  chaff,  you  know,  — 
See,  there  she  goes,  in  the  dress  with  the  stars ; 

Travels  in  strawberries,  kissing  one  half,  you  know, 
When  she 's  not  biting  the  ends  from  cigars. 

Look  at  this  bassinette  some  one  has  won  for  me! 

I  have  no  use  for  it,  that  is  the  worst ; 
■Why  should  I  keep  it  till  Hymen  has  done  for  me  ? 

Take  it  yourself,  —  you  'II  be  sacrificed  first 

Cheap  at  a  guinea !  they  cry  from  the  thick  of  it, 

Prizes  and  luck  can  but  come  to  the  few ; 
Let  them  tout  on  with  their  wares  till  they  're  sick 
of  it ; 

Isaline !  you  are  worth  more  than  1  knew. 

Clement  W.  Scott. 
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MISTRESS  BARBARA. 

BY  KARL  WEUXAWIf-STRELA. 
[Translated  for  Et«ry  S*Trm>*T  from  I)i  r  Bazar.} 

Thk  rain  beat  against  the  round  green  window- 
panes,  and  the  winds  whistled  about  the  angles  of 
the  house,  but  in  the  room  within  all  was  quiet. 

In  this  room,  at  the  bead  of  the  great  table,  which 
tilled  almost  the  whole  space  between  the  fireplace 
and  the  door,  sat  the  Master-miner.  Christopher 
Uttmann  and  his  wife  Barbara,  with  their  stalwart 
sons  and  fair  daughters.  Below  them,  on  either 
side,  sat  Uttmann's  workmen  and  maids,  stout  mi- 
ners with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  also  far- 
mers and  other  town  folk.  For  whoever  in  Anna- 
berg,  on  Saturday  night,  had  a  mind  to  go  up  to 
Master  Uttmann's  house  was  sure  of  a  hearty  wel- 
come. At  such  times  the  bowl  passed  quickly  from 
hand  to  hand,  quaint  stories  of  horned  Siegfried 
and  the  fair  Magelone  were  told,  and  jovial  glees 
and  moving  ballads  sung ;  while  the  spinning-wheels 
buzzed  merrily,  and  the  lads  jested  and  flirted  with 
the  maidens.  Often  it  was  late  in  the  night  before 
the  meetings  broke  up  and  the  light-hearted  guests 
went  home.  But  on  this  evening  —  the  15th  of 
May,  1561,  it  stood  in  the  calendar — it  was  so 
quiet  about  the  oaken  table  that  one  could  plainly 
hear  without  the  monotonous  music  of  the  rain. 
Master  Christopher,  with  arms  crossed  over  his 
chest,  sat  lost  in  thought.  A  tear  trembled  on  the 
good  wife  Barbara's  eyelash.  The  men  hung  their 
heads,  the  women's  hands  lav  in  their  laps,  no  wheel 
hummed ,  no  one  thought  of  telling  a  story  or  sing- 
ing a  song. 

Of  a  sudden,  Master  Christopher  roused  himself. 
"  Children,  we  are  letting  our  spirits  droop.  Hint 
will  never  do.  I  am  heartily  ashamed  to  have  to 
own  that  I  too  have  caught  myself  giving  way  to 
gloomy  thoughts." 

"  Master,  how  can  one  be  gay,  with  misery  at  the 
door  ?  "  said  the  gray-haired  miner  Ohlentrud. 
"  But  you  do  not  speak  as  you  feel  at  heart  You 
only  seek  to  divert  our  thoughts." 

"  Good  father,"  rejoined  the  Master,  "  do  you 
despair  because  one  learned  man  from  Dresden  has 
failed  to  find  what  we  wish  ?  With  God's  grace, 
the  second  for  whom  I  have  sent  our  Klaus,  will 
find  next  week  a  new  vein  of  silver,  or  cobalt. 
Anne  Marie,  ring  a  ballad  for  us,  that  one  about 
mighty  faith." 

Anne  Marie,  Ohlentrud's  daughter,  who  on  ac- 
count of  her  pleasant  voice  was  the  chief  songstress 
of  the  little  circle,  yielded  this  time,  but  unwillingly, 
to  the  Master's  wish.   How  could  she  sing  gayly, 


with  want  and  sorrow  drawing  nigh  to  the  hearth- 
stone ?  But  the  good  Master  wished  it ;  so  she  be- 
gan to  sing :  — 

"  Tb«r»  once  did  lire  a  goodly  youth 
Who  held  h(j  true  lore  dear  ; 
Vail  teven  jtmn  hU  lore  foraootu 
Wa 


"Tbl*  youth  —  " 

"  Well,  why  do  you  stop  before  you  have  well  be- 
gun ?    What,  weeping,  too  ?  " 

But  her  father  spoke  up  for  her.  "  It  will  not  do, 
Master.  The  maiden  is  in  no  tune  for  song  to- 
night. How  could  she  be  ?  The  mines  will  yield 
no  more,  and  with  a  short  harvest,  and  plague 
among  the  cattle,  we  have  but  a  dreary  prospect 
before  us." 

The  gloomy  looks  of  all  showed  what  a  sad  echo 
his  words  had  found  in  their  breasts.  Mistress  Bar- 
bara covered  her  face  with  both  hands,  and  Master 
Christopher  rejoined,  but  with  a  trembling  voice : 
"  Let  us  only  hone  that  the  other  learned  man  from 
Dresden  will  find  new  mines." 

But  the  rest  doubtfully  shook  their  heads. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  sad  time,  and  no  wonder  that 
the  brave  Annabergers  lost  courage  day  by  day. 
What  was  to  become  of  them,  if  the  mines  were 
really  worked  out  ?  There  was  nothing  left  but  to 
starve,  for  up  among  the  mountains  there,  they  had 
no  other  employment 

And  next  week  came  Klaus  from  Dresden  with  the 
second  learned  doctor.  He  went  first  into  one  shaft 
and  then  into  another,  and  hammered  at  the  rocks, 
measured  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  then  up  and 
down,  and  talked  a  great  deal  of  Latin,  but  nothing 
did  be  find.  So  he  gave  it  up,  shook  his  white 
head  and  went  away  with  a  roll  of  silver  gulden,  out 
of  the  money-bags  of  Master  Christopher. 

Then  the  poor  people  gave  up  all  hope.  Their 
hammers  and  drills  rusted,  the  sheds  and  workshops 
stood  empty,  and  over  and  above  all,  a  period  of 
grim,  dreary  storms  set  in.  At  last  even  Master 
Christopher  lost  heart,  and  the  cheerful  looks  van- 
ished, which  he  had  worn  all  along  for  the  sake  of 
his  poor  people. 

It  happened  one  day  about  this  time,  that  a  poor 
woman  with  three  hungry  children  knocked  at  the 
door  of  M:ister  Uttmann's  house.  She  was  a 
stranger,  had  come  from  a  long  distance,  and 
begged  in  charity  a  bit  of  bread,  and  rest  and 
shelter  for  a  short  time. 

Mistress  Barbara  received  the  poor  thing  with 
cheering  words  as  was  her  wont,  brought  her  into 
the  house,  and  refreshed  her  as  best  she  might  with 
food  and  drink.    Then  she  established  the  helpless 
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wanderers  in  a  comfortable  chamber,  and  rejoiced 
most  heartily  at  the  rest  which  they  found  there  for 
their  weary  limbs. 

She  had  not  asked  the  stranger  whence  she 
came,  nor  whither  she  was  going.  She  was  poor 
and  needed  her  aid,  that  was  enough.  After  a  little 
time  the  woman  came  out  from  the  sleeping-room, 
seated  herself,  at  Barbara's  invitation,  beside  her  at 
the  table,  and  began,  without  being  asked,  to  tell  of 
her  home,  her  flight,  and  her  wanderings.  And 
while  talking,  in  order  not  to  be  sitting  idle,  she 
took  from  her  pocket  a  little  package.  This  con- 
tained short  wooden  needles,  which  ended  in  little 
'  hooks  of  iron  wire,  a  ball  of  linen  thread,  and  a 
paper  with  a  pattern  drawn  upon  it  This  pattern 
the  woman  spread  out  upon  the  table,  loosed  an  end 
of  thread  from  the  ball,  and  caught  it  upon  one  of 
the  little  hooks.  Had  Barbara  paid  attention,  she 
must  have  been  astonished  at  the  dexterity  with 
which  the  stranger  at  one  time  crossed  her  needles, 
at  another  twisted  the  thread  about  the  books,  and 
then  again  tied  such  wonderful  and  complicated 
knots.  But  she  looked  only  at  the  face  of  the  wo- 
man, whose  story  excited  her  deepest  sympathy. 

She  was  from  Brabant.  She  had  lived  happily 
with  her  family  until  the  time  when  the  Duke  of 
Alva  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands  as  Governor  by 
King  Philip  of  Spain.  Hardly  arrived  in  Flanders, 
he  had  set  up  a  tribunal  of  blood,  by  which  all, 
whose  opinions  excited  suspicion,  were  tried.  Har- 
rowing, indeed,  was  the  description  which  the  pour 
woman  gave  of  the  evening  on  which  Alva's  crea- 
tures came  at  last  to  their  peaceful  home ;  how  her 
husband  made  useless  resistance  and  fell  before  her 
eyes,  how  fire  was  set  to  the  roof  over  their  heads ; 
but  a  few  minutes  and  nothing  remained  of  their 
home  but  smoke  and  ashes.  44  Thus,"  said  she, 44  in 
a  short  hour  I  had  lost  my  husband  and  my  home, 
and  was  compelled  to  go  forth  into  the  world  as  a 
houseless  wanderer,  like  thousands  of  other  families 
who  made  their  way,  some  to  England,  some  hither 
to  Germany.  My  work  and  instruments,"  she  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  the  needles  and  the  thread, 41 1 
found  in  my  pocket  when  I  awoke  next  dav  from 
my  stupor.  Thanks  be  to  God !  so  long  as  1  have 
these  1  shall  not  need  to  beg.  Then  we  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  and  when  we  rested  I  worked ; 
everywhere  my  lace  was  gladly  taken  for  money. 
But  far  from  here  my  strength  gave  out,  I  could 
move  neither  hand  nor  foot,  and  when  the  last  of 
my  laces<  was  gone  the  door  was  shut  in  our  faces, 
for  I  had  nothing  more  to  offer.  Sick  and  wearied 
almost  to  death,  we  reached  this  house,  and  had 
you,  Mistress,  not  succored  us — " 

Overcome  by  her  emotions,  the  grateful  woman 
could  say  no  more.  When  after  a  while  she  was 
able  to  command  herself  and  began  eagerly  to  pour 
forth  her  thanks  to  her  benefactress,  Barbara,  who 
was  no  friend  to  such  demonstrations,  quickly  inter- 
rupted her  by  the  question,  44  So  you  have  been 
making  lace?  I  had  not  noticed  what  you  were 
doing.  The  Brabant  woman  laid  the  ball  of  thread 
and  the  needles  with  the  work  upon  them  before 
Barbara  on  the  table,  and  said,  44  It  is  not  such  as 
you  would  wear,  Mistress.  You  have  there  on  your 
kerchief,  silken  lace,  such  as  can  only  be  made  in 
Brussels,  and  which  is  fitting  for  a  lady  of  your 
rank.  But  the  wives  of  the  tradesmen  love  ornament 
also,  and  for  them  we  make  this  linen  lace  of  ours." 

44  True,"  said  Barbara,  "  when  I  bethink  me  of 
how  it  is  at  my  home,  m  Nuremberg,  I  must  allow 
that  you  are  right    No  woman  of  rank  would  con- 


descend to  wear  linen  lace.  But  if,  as  you  say,  this 
can  only  be  made  in  Brussels,  they  must  be  poorly 
off  in  the  Xetheriand  provinces.  How  little  you  must 
be  able  to  make  by  your  linen  laces !  the  people 
who  buy  them  cannot  surely  pay  much  for  them. 

4|  That  depends  upon  how  you  look  at  it,  Mistress. 
This  work  supported  us  in  Wayre,  from  childhood ; 
we  knew  not  want  but  were  contented  and  happy. 
Nor,  believe  me,  did  we  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
only.  Not  my  husband  alone,  every  one  in  Wayre 
used  each  year  to  put  aside  a  little  money  for  hard 
times.  And  when  once  half  the  place  was  burned, 
and  another  time  again,  the  lightning  struck  our 
tower,  and  it  was  burned  from  top  to  bottom,  we 
were  not  only  able  to  build  it  all  up  again  with  our 
savings,  but  had  something  left  besides,  though  all 
of  that,  alas!  Alva's  men  have  taken  now.  The 
people  in  Brussels,  to  be  sure,  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  all  their  money,  but  we  poor  linen  lace- 
makers  have  never  envied  them  their  riches.  And 
then,  what  an  advantage  our  work  has !  To  make 
the  silken  lace,  one  needs  long  practice,  and  a  great 
deal  of  skill,  but  a  child  can  learn  to  make  our  linen 
work.  Children  of  five  years  old  make  Lace  in 
Wayre.  See,  only  1  what  can  be  easier  than  this  ? 
First  I  look  at  the  pattern,  — -  then  loop  the  thread 
around  one  of  the  needles,  next  cross  one  needle 
over  another,  thus,  —  and  the  thread  loops  of  itself 
about  the  hook,  and  —  look,  there  is  a  beautiful 
mesh  made  already !  But  you  are  weeping,  Mis- 
tress !  what  grieves*  you  ?  " 

Her  hands  folded  above  her  heaving  breast  her 
eyes  raised  toward  Heaven,  Barbara  stood,  and, 
with  tears  of  thankfulness  and  joy  cried,  "  Yea, 
Heavenly  Father,  as  thou  wilt !  in  thy  mercy  have 
I  trusted,  and  thou  hast  sent  this  poor  woman  that 
our  sadness  may  be  turned  to  rejoicing,  and  happi- 
ness may  return  into  our  house,  nay,  into  every 
home  in  this  hamlet!  Remain  with  us,  dear 
woman.  I  will  be  to  you  and  your  children, 
friend,  sister,  mother !  See,  sorrow  reigns  in 
this  place.  The  miner's  hammers  rust  the  cattle 
are  dying,  the  fields  lie  barren.  My  husband  gives 
all  that  be  can,  but  of  what  avail  are  the  gifts  of  one, 
when  so  many  need  ?  Teach  us  how  to  make  this 
lace.  We  wdl  work  night  and  day,  and  send  the 
strongest  through  the  land  with  our  laces,  and  so 
perhaps  once  more  prosperity  and  joy  may  return  to 
us ;  please  God,  we  too,  as  did  you  in  Wayre,  may 
be  able  to  Lay  up  a  little  against  the  time  of  trouble 
shall  come  upon  us  again, — say  that  yon  will  stay 
with  us,  good  woman,  and  teach  us ! 

The  stranger  grasped  the  hand  extended  to  her 
with  both  her  own.  Though  she  had  but  half  un- 
derstood Barbara's  words,  she  could  not  fail  to  com- 
prehend their  friendly  meaning. 

Next  morning  all  the  people  of  the  little  hamlet 
—  only  children  younger  than  five  years  were  left 
behind,  —  came  together  at  Master  Uttmann's  re- 
quest. The  miner,  who  had  acquiesced  in  his  wife's 
scheme  without  a  scruple,  communicated  to  them 
Barbara's  plans.  They  were  received  with  astonish- 
ment and  doubt  and  looks  of  incredulity  and  sus- 
picion were  cast  upon  the  Brabant  woman  and  her 
children.  To  this,  however,  the  worthy  pair  paid 
no  attention.  Needles  were  prepared,  which  the 
smith  provided  with  hooks,  and  Klaus  was  sent  to 
Dresden  to  buy  thread  An  artist  too,  came  thence 
to  draw  the  patterns,  and  the  lessons  began.  What 
amusement  and  comfort  the  poor  people  found  in 
learning  this,  to  them,  new  art  1  How  many  cares 
were  forgotten,  for  every  day  their  doubts  became 
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leas,  and  their  bopt*  greater.  Light-hearted  jests, 
and  now  and  then  a  jovial  song  began  to  be  heard 
again.  And  then,  when  two  months  had  past,  the 
shoot  of  triumph  which  went  up  throughout  Anna- 
berg  !  For  the  two  messengers  who  had  been  sent 
out  with  the  laces  made,  returned  with  empty  knap- 
sacks, but  with  pockets  so  full,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  wealth  could  never  be  exhausted. 

But  their  Brabant  guest  could  not  share  this  joy 
with  them.  Not  far  from  the  great  linden-tree 
which  still  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  churchyard, 
she  hail  been  buried  a  few  days  before.  Grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  all  the  fearful  hard- 
ships through  which  she  had  passed,  had  sown  fatal 
seeds  in  her  heart ;  poor  heart,  it  could  break  more 
peacefully  now,  for  she  saw  her  children  within 
Barbara's  motherly  arms.  All  praise  be  to  Mistress 
Barbara !  From  sunrise  to  sunset  she  busily  plied 
her  lace  needles,  the  best  spur  to  industry  and  per- 
severance which  her  people  could  have.  And  with 
their  joy  and  hope,  the  stores  of  lace  grew  greater 
and  greater,  though  the  strongest  of  their  men  were 
ever  setting  forth  with  the  delicate  wares,  with 
which  they  went  to  and  fro,  through  the  whole  of 
Saxony  and  Bohemia.  Not  until  the  severe  winter 
set  in  did  their  travels  cease- 
When  spring  and  summer  came  again,  there  was 
indeed  a  contrast  with  the  former  year:  strong, 
healthy  cattle  in  stable  and  meadow,  smiling  field*, 
and  happy  men.  For  the  learned  man  who  had 
come  at  Master  Uttmann's  request,  from  Cologne  on 
the  Spree,  to  make  another  examination  of  the 
mines,  had  gone  away,  after  speaking  pretty  plainly 
his  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  bis  colleagues  in  Dres- 
den. The  mines  in  the  Schrecken  and  Schottcn- 
berg  were  not  exhausted.  It  only  needed  to  under- 
stand the  right  way  to  open  them.  So  the  clever 
man  from  Cologne  brought  up  some  of  the  black 
powder,  of  which  the  Annaberger*  had  as  yet  no 
idea,  and  hey  1  what  a  crash  ana  noise !  How  the 
rocky  walls  burst  asunder,  and  rich  veins  of  silver 
and  cobalt  were  exposed  in  countless  numbers  ! 

It  was  this  summer  also  that  Barbara,  accompa- 
nied by  Marie  Ohlentrud,  undertook  the  long  jour- 
ney to  Brussels.  The  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Netherlands  did  not  deter  her.  It  was  her  plan 
to  bring  new  artists  and  workmen  to  Annaberg,  so 
as  to  teach  her  people  to  make  the 


also. 


and  we  a 
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know  how  well  it  succeeded.  The 
manufacture  of  ribbons,  too,  the  brought  back  with 
ber ;  and  now,  with  lace  and  ribbon  fairs,  lace  and 
ribbon  shops,  bice  and  ribbon  sbopwomen,  the  visit- 
or in  Annaberg  is  driven  to  despair.  Manufactory 
after  manufactory,  loom  upon  loom;  there  seems  to 
be  no  end  now-a-days,  in  Annaberg,  of  laces  and 
ribbons. 

And  all  this  was  the  work  of  Barbara  and  Chris- 
topher Uttmann.  When  Barbara  came  back  from 
Brussels  she  found  her  husband  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, from  which  be  never  rose  again.  What  could 
better  console  her  sorrow  than  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness which  she  saw  on  every  side  ?  So  long  as  her 
heart  beat,  it  beat  for  her  children,  —  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Brabant  wanderer,  —  and  for  all  who 
lived  within  the  circuit  of  Annaberg.  When  she 
died,  they  buried  her  one  spring  day  by  the  side  of 
Christopher  and  the  stranger.  Thousands  of  birds 
warble  among  the  limbs  of  the  great  linden  which 
overhangs  the  stone  at  the  head  of  the  three  mounds ; 
and  in  the  evening,  when  the  rays  of  the  setting  son 
gikl  the  steeples  of  Annaberg,  the  workpeople  leave 
the  shops  and  factories  and  mines,  and  gather  about 


the  linden,  talking,  perhaps,  of  those  who  sleep  be- 
neath, —  of  the  Brabant  mother,  of  Christopher, 
and  of  Barbara  Uttmann,  the  benefactress  of  the 
Erzgebirge. 

SHERIDAN'S  DUELS  WITH  CAPTAIN 
MATHEWS. 

Ix  the  year  1771,  Miss  Litiley,  the  daughter  of  a 
musical  composer  of  that  day,  as  famed  for  her 
beauty  as  for  her  singing,  was  the  delight  of  Bath. 
Dr.  Burney,  Johnson  s  friend,  has  left  us  a  formal 
eulogy  of  ber  fine  soprano  voice,  and  of  the  exqui- 
site spontaneousness  with  which  she  sang,  not  merely 
those  simple  ballads  which  were  the  taste  of  an  age 
that  peculiarly  affected  simplicity,  but  also  the  in- 
tuitive taste  and  precision  with  which  she  gave  the 
most  difficult  passages  of  Handel  and  of  our  best 
old  English  church  music.  Of  that  "  nest  of  night- 
ingales," as  Dr.  Burney  prettily  calls  the  Limey 
family,  —  Miss  Elizabeth  Linley,  then  eighteen,  was 
the  queen-bird.  Although  she  had  appeared  at 
concerts  and  oratorios  ever  since  the  age  of  twelve, 
"  The  Maid  of  Bath,"  as  she  was  generally  called  in 
the  Crescent,  the  Pump-room,  and  in  Sidney  Gar- 
dens, had  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  the  public 
exercise  of  her  profession,  and  turned  a  cold  ear  to 
all  the  lovers,  honorable  and  dishonorable,  who 
crowded  around  her,  tiring  her  with  extravagant 
(lattery,  and  wearying  her  with  offers  of  hearts  not 
generally  much  worth  having. 

Prominent  among  these  bowing  and  grimacing 
lovers  was  Mr.  Walter  Long,  an  old  bachelor,  whose 
estates  afterwards  descended  to  the  celebrated  heir- 
ess, Mrs.  Wellealey  Long  Pole.  Mr.  Linley,  cold, 
shrewd,  and  calculating,  had  stipulated  that  his  fair 
daughter,  being  his  apprentice,  and  a  very  profit- 
able one  too,  toe  lover  should,  on  his  marriage,  pay 
him  (Linley)  one  thousand  pounds  for  the  loss  of 
her  professional  services.  Miss  Liniey's  tears  and 
remonstrances  were  treated  with  inditi'erenee. 
Wearied  out  at  length  by  the  arguments,  threats, 
and  remonstrances  of  her  mercenary  father,  the 
poor  girl  at  last  consented  to  the  marriage.  Dresses 
and  jewels  were  ordered  ;  the  day  was  fixed.  Ru- 
mor's thousand  tongues  wagged  ceaselessly,  in  scorn 
and  ridicule,  at  the  unequal  match  the  Pump- 
room  was  agitated ;  the  beaux  and  ladies  fluttering 
about  the  baths,  with  their  chocolate  cups  on  the 
buoyant  trays  before,  them,  were  never  weary  of  dis- 
cussing the  coquetries  by  which  the  St.  Cecilia  of 
King  Bladud's  city  had  ensnared  so  wealthy  a  bus- 


To  the  astonishment  of  the  dumb-foundered  gos- 
sips, the  intended  marriage  was,  however,  suddenly 
broken  off.  The  poor  girl,  deserted  apparently  by 
all  her  friends,  threw  herself  on  the  generosity  of 
her  old  suitor,  and  begged  him  to  release  her  from 
the  engagement.  Mr.  lx>ng  was  noble  and  gener- 
ous. He  not  only  released  her  from  the  promise, 
but  took  upon  himself  the  blame  of  the  separation. 
Disgusted  Linley  brought  an  action  for  his  money, 
but  it  was  untenable.  Mr.  Long,  patient  under  the 
anger  of  disappointed  greed,  handed  over  the  sum  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  admiration  of  Miss  Linley 'f  can- 
dor and  amiability,  actually  settled  upon  her  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  as  a  small  compensa- 
tion for  the  pain  and  persecution  which  his  suit  bad 
caused  ber.  The  cruel  London  wits  made  great  fun 
of  tbis  broken-off  marriage,  and  Foote  wrote  a  vul- 
gar farce  founded  upon  that  latest  bit  of  Bath 
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Among  the  lovers  who  now  again  began  to  flutter 
round  the  Beauty  of  Bath  was  Charles  Sheridan,  the 
son  of  an  Irish  teacher  of  elocution,  who  had  been 
an  actor  and  manager  in  Dublin,  and  had  been 
driven  from  the  city  by  theatrical  riots.  The  elder 
Sheridan  seems  to  have  been  pedantic,  dogmatic, 
and  quarrelsome,  and  in  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  — 
the  Doctor  being  indignant  at  a  ruined  actor  being 
pensioned  by  the  government,  —  "  a  vain  man  and 
a  liar."  He  had  boasted  that  he  had  once  routed 
the  Doctor  in  argument,  and  that  was  an  unpardon- 
able offence.  Boswell  had  taken  a  malicious  pleas- 
ure in  relating  this  boast  to  the  Doctor,  of  whose 
older  friends  he  was  always  envious.  The  Sheridan 
family  had  been  long  a  distinguished  one,  for  the 
hither  of  the  elocution-master,  an  Irish  clergyman 
and  schoolmaster,  —  a  fiddling,  punning,  and  dog- 
gerel-writing divine,  thoughtless  and  extravagant  to 
a  marvel,  —  had  been  one  of  Swift's  special  cronies. 
The  elocution-master's  wife,  an  amiable  and  clever 
woman,  who  wrote  Sidney  Biddulph,  a  novel  now 
forgotten,  was  a  favorite  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  is  de- 
scnlied  by  Dr.  Parr  and  Tom  Moore  as  "  <juite 
celestial,"  both  for  her  virtues  and  her  genius.  The 
Sheridan  family  had  been  three  or  four  years  in 
Bath,  and  had  from  the  first  been  very  intimate 
with  the  Linleys.  Charles  Sheridan  did  not,  how- 
ever, advance  very  much  in  the  affections  of  the 
belle  and  toast  of  the  city.  He  was  grave  and  stu- 
dious and  Miss  Linley  professed  merely  to  regard 
Charles  with  esteem  as  the  brother  of  her  bosom 
friend,  Miss  Sheridan.  She  preferred  Richard 
Brinsley,  the  younger  brother. 

Richard,  then  just  twenty,  bad  been  educated  at 
Harrow  under  Dr.  Parr,  who  had  pronounced  him 
lazy  and  unambitious.  He  was  fond  of  poetry ;  but, 
to  use  the  awful  Doctor's  words,  had  "  never  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Latin  or  Greek  composition." 
The  boy  was,  however,  prompt  and  acute,  and  there 
were  vestiges  of  an  original  and  daring  mind.  He 
spoke  fervidly  and  with  eloquence.  His  pranks  and 
his  vivacity  were  the  delight  of  the  school.  Even 
then  Dr.  Parr  thought  his  eyes,  countenance,  and 
general  manner  striking.  At  twenty  he  was  already 
a  poet,  and,  what  was  better  at  that  juncture,  an 
excellent  rider,  fencer,  and  dancer,  and  a  chivalrous 
gallant  young  fellow,  full  of  wit  and  romance,  liked 
by  everybody  but  his  father,  whose  fantastic  rules 
of  elocution  be  tacitly  contemned. 

Another  of  Miss  Linley's  pertinacious  admirers 
at  this  time  was  Nathaniel  Halhed,  a  clever  young 
man,  who  had  been  Sheridan's  friend  at  Harrow, 
and  since  that  time  a  collaborateur  with  him  in 
embryo  farces,  newspaper  work,  and  translations. 
Halhed,  soon  daunted  by  the  number  and  preten- 
sions of  the  four  yonng  singer's  lovers,  started  for 
India,  became  a  judge,  rich,  yellow,  blessed  with 
endless  rupees  and  an  enlarged  liver.  The  field 
gradually  thinned,  for  Charles  Sheridan  finding  his 
passion  daily  increase  and  his  chances  of  success 
hourly  diminish,  also  withdrew  from  the  contest. 
He  dared  not  continue,  and  wrote  Miss  Linley  a 
solemn  and  affecting  farewell,  —  which  his  youngest 
sister  no  doubt  laughingly  delivered,  —  and  with- 
drew into  exile  in  a  farm-house  about  eight  miles 
from  Bath.  That  siege  was  raised,  the  enemy  beat- 
en off  with  great  discomfiture  from  "  the  fort  they 
call  a  heart.  More  talk  for  the  Pump-rooms,  more 
remarks  from  painted  tabbies,  that  "  if  there  ever 
was  a  heartless  flirt,  —  and  how  people  could, — and 
as  to  eyes  and  complexion,  &c, — eh,  what  do  you 
say  V  "   On  many  of  these  occasions  Richard  Sher- 


idan stood  forward  bravely  (and  disinterestedly)  for 
the  slandered  lady  whom  his  brother  Charles  had 
loved  and  lost.  This  tattle  and  the  sneers  of  these 
gossips  made  it  necessary  for  Miss  Linley  frequently 
to  meet  her  defender  and  adviser  (nothing  more)  in 
a  damp  but  sequestered  grotto  in  Sidney  Gardens,  a 
grotto  sheltered  by  a  friendly  weeping  willow,  and 
in  which  Sheridan  wrote  sentimental  and  graceful 
verse  after  the  fashion  of  lovers  and  aspirants  in 
that  artificial  age,  —  this  sort  of  Shenstone  verse  not 
unfamiliar  to  readers  of  old  albums  and  lady's  mag- 
azines circa  1771 :  — 

»  Yet  oh  :  If  indeed  I  're  offended  the  maid, 
If  Delia  my  humble  monition  refuse, 
Swuut  willow,  the  next  time  ib«  visit*  thy  (hade. 
Fan  geotiy  her  broom,  aud  plead  Id  excuse. 
"  And  thou,  stony  grot,  In  thy  arch  m»y*»t  preserve 
Two  llnffering  drops  of  the  ulght-Mlen  dew, 
And  just  let  then  bill  at  her  feet,  and  they  '11  sen* 
As  tears  of  my  sorrow  Intrusted  to  you." 

No  doubt  the  beautiful  young  lady  with  the  pow- 
dered hair  rising  mountainously  over  her  gentle  and 
sensitive  face,  turned  rose  color  when  she  found 
those  verses  in  the  well-known  hand  lying  on  the 
mossy  seat  of  the  indubitably  rheumatic  grotto,  and 
perhaps,  while  the  pretty  flushes  still  played  upon 
her  cheeks,  two  large  dark  eyes  met  hers  through 
the  trailing  willow  branches,  and  the  next  moment 
a  sword  tinkled  against  the  stone  seat  as  Richard 
sprang  into  the  cave  and  pressed  her  hand,  begging 
pardon  (wicked  hypocrite!)  for  his  cruelty  and 
mistrust  at  their  last  meeting. 

Long  before  this,  an  I  ago,  the  evil  genius  of  our 
old  love  story,  had  appeared,  and,  unnoticed  by  any- 
body, had  spread  his  web,  and  arranged  his  pitfalls 
with  Satanic  subtlety.  A  Captain  Mathews,  a  mar- 
ried man,  had  introduced  himself  to  old  Linley  as  a 
man  who  could  be  of  service  to  him.  Patrons  of 
this  kind  were  useful  in  selling  concert  tickets,  and 
organizing  musical  performances.  The  old  com- 
poser was  too  confiding  or  too  rapt  in  bis  studies  to 
see  through  the  scoundrel.  Sell-interest  made  him 
reluctant  to  discover  evil  in  so  zealous  a  friend. 
Miss  Linley  was  a  guileless,  romantic,  credulous 
girl  of  fourteen,  fresh  from  country  retirement,  and 
surrounded  by  admiring  fops,  whose  flattery  was  as 
extravagant  and  bizarre  as  it  was  transparently 
false.  She  believed  no  one's  vows,  but  she  pitied 
their  pretended  sufferings.  For  three  years  Math- 
ews had  never  ceased  his  assiduities,  his  respectful 
and  untiring  gallantry,  his  protestation,  aud  his 
sighs  of  counterfeit  distress.  The  innocent  girl 
liked  him,  and  promised  him  her  friendship.  To 
turn  this  friendship  into  love,  he  redoubled  his 
artifices.  People  now  began  to  take  alarm ;  friends 
spoke  to  old  Linley ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  lose 
so  useful  a  friend,  and  treated  the  rumors  as  mere 
nonsense.  Miss  Linley's  heart  was  almost  lost,  and 
she  began  to  reproach  herself  for  her  growing  love. 
She  says :  — 

"  When  he  went  into  the  country  for  the  summer, 
I  resolved,  whatever  it  might  cost  me,  to  tear  him 
from  my  heart,  and  when  be  returned,  to  avoid  him 
everywhere.  With  these  resolutions  I  consoled  my- 
self till  winter.  When  he  returned,  be  had  not 
been  in  town  a  week  before  we  had  repeated  in- 
vitations to  his  house  Conscious  that  I  could  never 
forget  him  if  I  was  always  to  be  exposed  to  bis 
solicitations,  I  informed  my  mother  of  everything 
he  had  said  to  me,  and  at  the  same  time  told  her 
how  far  he  had  gained  my  heart.  O,  my  dear 
friend,  had  my  mother  but  then  acted  properly,  I 
I  had  now  been  happy ;  but  she,  too  much  attached  to 
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interest,  laughed  at  my  uneasiness,  and  told  roe  that 
novels  had  turned  my  head :  and  that  I  fancied  if 
any  one  was  civil  to  me  he  must  certainly  be  in  love. 
She  desired  I  would  put  such  thoughts  out  of  my 
head,  for  no  man  could  think  seriously  of  such  a 
child.  Thus  was  I  again  led  into  temptation,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  artifices  of  a  man  whom  I  already 
loved  but  too  well,  and  who  was  but  too  sensible  of 
it.  1  could  not  fly  from  the  danger.  After  my  first 
reproof  I  was  ashamed  to  mention  it  again  to  ray 
mother,  and  I  had  everything  to  fear  from  my  la- 
ther's violent  temper.  For  another  year  we  went 
on  in  the  same  manner,  till  at  last,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  conquer  my  inclinations,  he  soon  brought 
me  to  a  confession  of  my  weakness,  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  my  distress." 

She  now  forbade  Mathews  speaking  to  ber,  on 
which  he  pretended  to  be  dying,  and  proved  ear- 
nestly for  one  final  interview  before  he  left  England 
forever.  The  interview  took  place.  Mrs.  Linley. 
informed  of  this,  taxed  her  daughter  with  it,  greatly 
enraged ;  but  on  hearing  that  the  conduct  of  Math- 
ews had  been  marked  by  the  strictest  honor  and 
respect,  she  consented  to  conceal  the  secret  from  ber 
husband.    This  was  a  second  fault  in  the  mother. 

The  poor  girl  no  longer  tried  to  subdue  her  love, 
and  still  reproached  herself  with  being  the  cause  of 
such  an  honest  man's  wretchedness.  Mrs.  Linley 
then  made  her  daughter  write  a  letter  to  Mathews 
arranging  an  interview,  and  at  the  appointed  hour 
went  herself,  confronted  and  reproached  him. 
Mathews,  calm,  polished,  and  plausible,  however, 
so  won  the  foolish  and  selfish  mother,  that  be  made 
her  promise,  if  he  swore  never  to  see  her  daughter 
alone,  that  the  intimacy  between  the  two  families 
should  remain  unbroken. 

Soon  after  this,  Miss  Linley,  while  on  a  visit  in 
the  country,  being  told  that  Mr.  Long  watf  going  to 
defend  the  action  brought  against  him,  and  pleail 
her  interviews  with  Mr.  Mathews,  fell  into  a  fever, 
became  delirious,  and  manifested  such  symptoms  of 
decline  that  she  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Wells  to  drink 
the  waters.  Whilst  there,  she  heard  to  her  indigna- 
tion and  anguish,  that  Mathews,  during  her  illness, 
had  been  speaking  lightly  of  her  in  public,  anil 
boasting  that  it  was  only  love  for  him  that  had 
made  her  leave  Bath.  This  heartless  behavior 
shocked  and  disgusted  her,  and  in  her  anger  she 
forgot  ber  despondency. 

"  When  I  had  so  far  recovered  my  spirits  and 
health,"  she  says,  "  as  to  be  able  to  walk  and  ride, 
I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  R.,  who.  from  the 
first  time  he  saw  me,  was  particular  in  his  behavior 
to  me.  I  did  not  at  first  observe  it ;  and,  as  I  thought 
him  an  agreeable  man,  and  one  who,  I  was  told, 
bore  an  unexceptionable  character,  I  did  not  avoid 
him  as  much  as  I  certainly  ought  I  wished,  like- 
wise, by  turning  my  attention  to  him,  to  eradicate 
every  impression  of  Mathews ;  but  though  Mr.  E. 
behaved  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  love  him.  I  went  on  in  this  manner  for 
some  time,  and.  by  Mr.  It's  attention  to  me,  incurred 
the  ill  will  of  all  the  ladies,  who  did  not  spare  to 
censure  my  conduct ;  but  as  I  was  conscious  in  my 
own  heart  of  no  ill,  and  wished  to  convince  Mathews 
that  he  had  not  so  much  reason  to  boast  of  his  con- 
quest, I  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  envy  of  the 


Alas !  Mr.  R..  too,  was  only  a  cowardly  sort  of 
lover.  He  one  day  confessed  his  lore,  but  asked  her 
to  marry  him  privately,  as  he  was  entirely  depend- 
ent on  his  father,  except  a  small  pension  he  had. 


At  his  father's  death  he  would  marry  her  again  in 
the  face  of  the  world.  MUs  Linley,  angry  at  this 
ignominious  proposal,  never  more  allowed  Mr.  R.  to 
address  her  as  a  lover. 

"  I  was  thus  situated,"  says  the  entangled  girl, 
"  when  Mathews  came  to  the  Wells,  on  his  road  to 
Wales.  He  had  been  extremely  ill  at  Bath,  and 
when  I  saw  him  in  the  public  walk  at  the  Wells,  I 
could  scarce  keep  myself  from  fainting ;  there  was 
such  an  alteration  in  bis  person,  1  could  scarcely 
have  believed  it  possible.  He  spoke  to  me  once  in 
the  walk,  and  asked  me  if  I  resolved  to  be  his  death ; 
declared  his  illness  proceeded  from  the  accounts  he 
had  heard  of  me  ana  R.,  and  that  be  was  now  going 
into  the  country  to  die.  You  may  be  assured  I  was 
preatly  affected  with  his  words,  but  as  I  had  suffered 
so  much  in  my  reputation  by  my  being  seen  with 
him,  I  would  not  stay  to  explain  myself,  or  upbraid 
him  with  his  behavior  to  me.  I  merely  told  him  that 
the  only  way  to  convince  me  of  his  sincerity  was  to 
leave  me,  and  never  see  me  more.  I  left  uim,  and 
immediately  went  home,  where  soon  after  a  lady  in- 
formed me  he  had  fainted  in  the  Long  Room,  and 
that  his  friends  had  taken  him  to  Wales,  given  over 
by  all. 

"  This  news  made  me  relapse,  and  had  very  nearlv 
cost  me  my  life,  till  I  heard  again  that  he  was  well 
and  in  good  spirits,  laughing  at  my  distress,  and  ex- 
ulting in  the  success  of  his  scheme.  This  once  more 
raised  my  resentment,  and  I  was  resolved  to  encour- 
age Mr.  K. ;  and  though  I  could  not  consent  to  go 
off  with  him,  I  told  him,  with  my  father's  consent, 
that  when  it  was  in  his  power,  if  he  still  retained 
bis  love  for  me,  and  I  was  free  from  any  other  en- 
gagement, I  would  marry  him.  When  I  returned 
to  Bath  he  followed  me ;  but  as  he  was  very  much 
talked  of,  I  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  so  partic- 
ular." 

But  R.  proved,  after  all,  worthless,  and  Miss 
Linley  began  now  to  think  no  man  was  worthy  of  a 
woman's  heart.  In  this  state  of  mortification,  she 
was  again  compelled  by  her  parents  to  see  Mathews, 
who  soon  succeeded  in  vindicating  himself  and  re- 
gaining her  love.  Our  story  is  but  the  history  of  a 
woman's  heart,  —  its  storms,  its  sunshines,  and  its 
final  peace.  Again  Mathews's  attentions  become 
particular,  and  people  began  again  to  whisper  to  old 
purblind  Linley. 

Let  the  persecuted  young  lady  herself  relate,  in  a 
picture  worthy  of  Stothard,  what  then  happened :  — 

"  I  was  one"  night  going  to  bed,  when  I  heard  ray 
father  and  mother  talking  very  loud,  and  my  name 
and  Mathews's  were  repeated' very  often  ;  this  in- 
duced me  to  listen,  and  I  beard  my  mother  tell  my 
father  that  I  was  miserable,  and  that  Mathews  was 
equally  wretched, — that  we  had  loved  each  other 
for  some  years,  and  that  she  was  sure  it  would  be 
my  death.  My  father  seemed  sometime*  to  pity  and 
sometimes  to  condemn  me ;  but  at  last  he  resolved  I 
should  never  see  him  again.  In  the  morning,  when 
I  came  down  to  breakfast,  my  spirits  were  very  low, 
and  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears ;  this  soon  brought 
on  an  explanation  with  my  father,  to  whom  I  con- 
fessed everything  that  had  passed.  His  behavior 
was  tender  to  a  degree,  and  by  that  method  he 
gained  more  upon  me  than  if  be  had  treated  me 
harshly.  Anger  I  can  withstand,  but  tenderness  I 
never  could.  My  father,  after  many  arguments, 
wherein  he  convinced  me  of  the  lolly,  if  not  wicked- 
ness, of  such  a  connection,  made  me  promise  never 
to  see  him  more,  and  told  me  he  would  break  off  all 
intercourse  with  the  family  immediately." 
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The  poor  girl's  heart  was  quite  lost,  —  she  still 
had  not  the  courage  to  turn  deaf  ears  to  Mathews's 
feigned  penitence  and  sham  sufferings,  —  but  a  good 
genius,  stealthy  as  Mercury,  and  with  a  brain  brim- 
ming with  romantic  and  dramatic  contrivances,  was 
approaching  fast,  and  with  the  cautious  softness  of  a 
tiger-cat.  A  winged  Perseus  was  already  hovering 
far  above  and  unseen  over  the  timid  and  tortured 
Andromeda.  Silently,  noiselessly,  inflexibly,  Sher- 
idan had  pursued  his  purpose  of  winning  the  Beauty 
of  Bath,  with  whom  he  had  been  secretly  in  love 
ever  since  he  had  left  Harrow.  He  had  long  ago 
won  her  confidence  and  respect,  but,  "  obscure  and 
penniless,"  as  he  then  described  himself,  he  bad  not. 
dared  to  present  himself  openly  in  the  arena,  nor 
had  he  had  the  opportunities  granted  to  the  rich 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  bought  reckless  numbers 
of  concert  tickets.  He  had  jealously  watched  Math- 
ews, and  was  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  openly 
proclaiming  himself  the  lover  of  Elizabeth  Linley. 
He  had  at  first  been  won  by  Mathews's  manner, 
but,  detecting  his  base  arts,  had  retained  the  char- 
acter of  his  confidant,  in  order  the  better  to  discover 
his  designs  and  frustrate  his  purposes.  Mathews 
had  even  boasted  to  bim  how  cleverly  he  had  de- 
ceived the  girl,  and  vaunted  that  she  still  believed 
him  to  be  an  angel. 

The  poor  girl  still  believed  in  her  worthless  lover. 
In  a  letter,  describing  the  whole  unhappy  affair,  she 
says:  — 

44  When  Mr.  Sheridan  came  to  me  in  the  evening, 
I  only  told  him  something  had  happened  to  make 
me  uneasy,  but  bade  him  tell  Mathews  that  I  would 
write  to  bim.  I  accordingly  wrote,  and  told  him 
every  circumstance  that  had  happened:  showed 
him  how  impossible  it  was  for  us  to  continue  any 
such  connection,  and  begged  —  for  I  still  thought 
him  worthy  —  that  he  would  write  to  tell  roe  he 
wai  convinced  by  my  arguments,  and  that  we 
might  part  friends,  though  unhappy  ones.  He 
wrote  to  me,  and  comforted  me  greatly  by  assur- 
ing me  of  bis  approbation  of  my  conduct,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  anything  that  would 
make  me  happy,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  see  my 
father. 

"Mr.  Sheridan  was  appointed  to  settle  every- 
thing. He  accordingly  came  to  my  father  and  told 
him  what  Mathews  had  said,  and  that  he  intended 
to  write  to  my  father,  and  bind  himself  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  never  to  see  me  again.  My  father 
was  satisfied  with  this,  and  pitied  Mathews  greatly. 
He  kept  his  word,  and  my  father  was  happy  that  he 
bad  settled  everything  so  amicably." 

The  letter  was  written,  and  the  foolish  father  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  ended  the  matter  forever. 

Sheridan  prepared  to  unmask  the  rascal,  by  tell- 
ing Miss  Linley  that  if  Mathews  broke  his  word 
(which  he  must  secretly  have  known  he  would),  he, 
as  a  man  of  honor,  engaged  in  the  affair,  woidd 
never  be  seen  in  company  with  him  again.  The 
very  next  day  Miss  Linley  discovered  on  what  a 
shifting  shoal  she  had  planted  her  love.  A  letter 
came  from  Mathews  saying  he  was  going  to  London 
for  two  months,  and  that  if  she  would  not  consent 
to  sometimes  see  him  he  would  shoot  himself  that 
very  day. 

Instead  of  letting  the  scoundrel  shoot  himself  or 
not,  just  as  he  chose,  the  poor  girl  fell  into  fits. 
She  must  now,  she  thought,  either  break  her  word 
to  her  father  or  cause  the  death  of  the  man  she 
loved.  Poor  romantic  girl,  profoundly  ignorant  of 
Id  and  the  world's  ways,  she  little  knew  how 


the  world  ; 


little  danger  there  was  of  the  suicide  of  the  gallant 
captain,  and  how  wasted  was  all  her  tenderness  on 
such  a  cruel  scamp.    She  continues :  — 

"  At  last  I  wrote  and  expostulated  with  him  once 
more  on  the  baseness  of  Buch  a  proceeding.  This 
letter,  instead  of  having  the  wished  effect,  produced 
another  still  more  alarming.  In  this  he  flung  off 
the  tender  behavior  for  whk-h  I  always  loved  him, 
and  put  on  the  language  of  a  tyrant ;  told  me  he 
would  see  me,  —  not  rather  on  earth  should  hinder 
him.  and  if  I  would  not  consent  be  would  take  me 
off  by  force.  I  answered  this  with  some  warmth, 
as  I  began  to  see  I  was  deceived  in  him.  I  then 
insisted  he  should  never  write  to  me  again,  but  be 
contrived  to  make  roe  read  a  letter  directed  in 
another  hand,  wherein  he  told  me  we  had  both 
been  deceived,  through  some  mistake :  said  he  had 
something  to  communicate  of  the  utmost  eonse- 

3uenee  to  my  future  happiness,  and  if  I  would  in- 
ulge  him  with  ten  minutes'  conversation,  he  never 
after  would  desire  to  see  me  again  ;  but  if  I  refused 
the  last  request  I  must  expect  the  worst. 

"  Terrified  as  I  was,  with  no  friend  to  advise  me, 
I  at  last  consented  and  appointed  an  hour:  but  the 
moment  he  saw  me  he  locked  the  door,  and  drawing 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  uttered  the  most  horrid  im- 
precations, and  swore  if  I  would  not  bind  myself 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  see  him  again  on  his 
return  from  London,  he  would  shoot  himself  before 
ray  face.  Think,  my  dear  girl,  on  my  cruel  situa- 
tion. What  could  I  do  ?  Half  distracted,  I  told 
him  I  would  do  anything  rather  than  see  him  com- 
mit so  rash  an  action.  This  was  Saturday,  and  I 
promised  him,  if  I  was  alive,  to  sec  him  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  during  the  concert.  On  this  condi- 
tion he  let  me  go." 

The  poor  girl  was  now  almost  mad  with  fear  and 
dread  of  the  future.  Calling  on  Miss  Sheridan, 
who  was  ill,  she  secreted  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  re- 
solved to  destroy  herself,  and  so  save  her  lover's 
life  and  the  happiness  of  her  parents.  She  thus  de- 
scribes her  attempted  suicide :  — 

44  The  next  Sunday,  after  church,  I  left  my  moth- 
er and  sisters  walking.  I  sat  down,  made  my  will, 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  father  and  one  to  Mathews. 
While  I  was  about  it,  Mr.  Sheridan  came  in ;  be 
had  observed  me  taking  the  laudanum,  and  when 
he  saw  me  writing  he  seemed  very  much  alarmed. 
At  last,  after  swearing  him  to  secrecy,  I  told  him 
what  I  intended  to  do,  and  begged  "him  to  take 
charge  of  my  letters.  He  used  every  argument  in 
the  world  to  dissuade  me  from  it,  but  finding  them 
all  useless,  he  entreated  roe  at  least  not  to  take  it 
till  the  afternoon,  as  he  then  would  tell  me  some- 
thing which  he  was  sure  would  make  me  lay  aside 
such  thoughts  entirely.  Fearful  of  his  betraying 
me,  I  consented,  but  the  moment  he  was  gone  took 
half  the  quantity,  and  after  dinner,  finding  it  had 
no  effect,  took  the  rest." 

But  the  lover  saw  the  crisis  fast  approaching,  for 
he  had  been  in  Mathews's  confidence.  He  instantly 
went  to  two  doctors  to  ask  tbem  to  call  that  night 
at  the  Linlcys*.  On  returning,  to  his  indescribable 
horror  he  found  the  beautiful  girl  swooning  on  the 
settee,  and  apparently  dying.  He  ran  for  the  doc- 
tors ;  she  had  dropped  on  the  floor  apparently  dead. 
By  force  they  opened  her  month  ana  poured  down 
an  emetic,  which  saved  her  life. 

The  moment  had  come  for  Sheridan  to  show  his 
love,  and  expose  the  wickedness  of  Mathews.  Miss 
Linley  describes  the  interview :  — 
"Monday  evening  Sheridan  came  to  me.  He 
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expostulated  with  me  with  the  greatest  tenderness, 
and  showed  me  the  dreadful  crime  I  had  been  about 
to  commit,  and  for  one  who  was  every  way  unwor- 
thy of  my  least  consideration.  He  then  told  me 
even*  circumstance  relative  to  myself  which  Math- 
ews had  told  him.  He  showed  me  letters  he  bad 
received  from  him,  and  wherein  his  villany  was  fully 
explained.  Judge  what  must  be  my  feelings  on 
finding  the  man  for  whom  I  bad  sacrificed  life,  for- 
tune, reputation,  everything  that  was  dear,  the  most 
abandoned  wretch  that  had  ever  existed.  In  his 
last  letter  to  Sheridan  he  had  told  him  that  I  had 
given  him  so  much  trouble  that  he  had  the  greatest 
inclination  to  give  me  up,  but  his  vanity  would  not 
let  him  do  that  without  gaining  his  point.  He 
therefore  said  be  was  resolved,  the  next  time  I  met 
him,  to  throw  off  the  mask ;  .  .  .  .  but  if  I  changed 
my  mind,  and  would  not  see  him,  be  was  resolved 
to  earn'  me  off  by  force.  The  moment  I  read  this 
horrid  letter  I  fainted,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  recover  my  senses  sufficiently  to  thank  Air. 
Sheridan  for  his  opening  my  eyes.  He  said  he  had 
made  Mathews  believe  that  he  was  equally  infamous 
that  he  might  sooner  know  his  designs,  but  he  said 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  appear  on  a  friendly  foot- 
ing any  longer  with  such  a  villain.  Mr.  Sheridan 
then  asked  me  what  I  designed.  I  told  him  my 
mind  was  in  such  a  state  of  distraction  between 
anger,  remorse,  and  fear,  that  I  did  not  know  what 
I  should  do ;  but  as  Mathews  had  declared  he  would 
ruin  my  reputation,  I  was  resolved  never  to  stay  in 
Bath." 

Sheridan  felt  that,  the  flight  once  taken,  her  love 
for  him  must  increase,  and  that  her  heart  must  soon 
be  his.  Her  marriage  must  follow  such  a  step,  let 
what  obstacles  that  would  arise.  He  proposed  ac- 
companying her  to  France  and  placing  her  in  a  con- 
vent at  St.  Qucntin,  where  his  sister  had  stayed 
four  years.  Once  settled  there,  tranquil  and  happy, 
Sheridan  would  return  and  vindicate  her  conduct 
to  the  world. 

The  day  of  flight  was  to  be  the  fatal  Wednesday. 
Miss  Sheridan  (afterwards  Mrs.  Lefanu)  was  per- 
suaded by  her  eloquent  and  dextrous  brother  to  lend 
money  lor  the  travelling  expenses,  to  pack  the 
trunks,  and  to  aid  the  escape.  "  At  last,"  says  Miss 
Linley,  in  her  narrative,  "  Sheridan  came  with  two 
chairs,  and  having  put  me  half  fainting  into  one,  and 
my  trunks  into  another,  I  was  earned  to  a  coach 
that  waited  in  Walcot  Street.  Sheridan  bad  en- 
gaged the  wife  of  one  of  his  servants  to  go  with  me 
as  a  maid  without  my  knowledge.  You  may  imag- 
ine how  pleased  I  was  with  his  delicate  behavior." 
The  sedan-chair,  with  its  precious  burden,  was  car- 
ried off  while  Mr.  Linley,  his  eldest  son,  and  Maria 
Linley  were  busy  at  a  concert,  from  appearing  at 
which  the  fair  Cecilia  herself  had  only  been  excused 
by  her  illness.  She  was  conveyed  from  her  father's 
house,  in  the  Crescent,  to  a  post-chaise  which  waited 
for  them  in  the  London  Road.  They  reached  the 
metropolis  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Charles  Lamb  has  left  on  record  (though  be 
makes  several  extraordinary  mistakes  in  bis  short 
narration)  that  the  young  couple,  on  arriving  in  the 
great  smoky  bewildering  city,  took  refuge  at  Lamb's 
godfather's,  an  oilman,  at  the  Holborn  end  of  Feath- 
erstone  Buildings.  He  was  a  tall-grown,  pompous 
person,  friendly  with  John  Palmer,  the  comedian. 
Lamb's  father  and  mother  were  there,  playing  at 
quadrille,  when  the  pair  arrived.  With  a  humorous 
adroitness,  which  was,  at  least,  very  dramatic,  Sheri- 
dan introduced  Miss  Linley  to  an  old  friend  of  his 


family  (Mr.  Ewart,  a  respectable  brandy-merchant 
in  the  City)  as  a  rich  heiress  who  bad  consented  to 
elope  with  him  to  the  Continent ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  old  gentleman,  with  many  commenda- 
tions of  Sheridan  s  wisdom  for  having  given  up  the 
imprudent  pursuit  of  Miss  Linley,  not  only  accom- 
modated the  fugitives  with  a  passage  on  board  n 
ship  which  he  had  ready  to  sail  from  the  port  of 
London  to  Dunkirk,  but  gave  them  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation to  his  correspondent!)  at  that  place, 
who  with  the  same  zeal  and  despatch  facilitated 
their  journey  to  Lille.  Miss  Linley  had,  on  her  ar- 
rival in  France,  changed  her  name  to  Harley.  On 
leaving  Dunkirk,  Sheridan  at  once  threw  away  his 
temporary  character  of  the  chivalrous  and  platonic 
protector,  and  changed  into  the  ardent,  devoted, 
and  irresistible  lover.  He  soon  convinced  his  fair 
charge,  who  listened  not  unwillingly  to  his  argu- 
ments, that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  ever  return 
to  England  unsullied  but  as  his  wife.  There  was 
then  still  truth  and  honor  in  the  world,  and  the  love 
of  a  brave  and  honest  man  was  the  only  consolation 
left  to  her  lacerated  heart  At  the  latter  end  of 
March,  1772,  they  were  married  at  a  little  village 
not  far  from  Calais,  by  a  priest  as  well  known  as 
the  blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green,  for  his  indifference 
as  to  how  he  obtained  his  fees.  At  Lille  they  aban- 
doned all  intention  of  going  to  St.  Quentin,  Sheri- 
dan meeting  an  old  schoolfellow,  who  introduced 
them  to  the  amiable  family  of  Dr.  Dolman,  who 
procured  Miss  Linley  an  apartment  in  a  convent, 
after  attending  her  through  a  short  illness  produced 
by  fatigue,  and  agitation  of  mind. 

The  selfish  and  unwise  father  soon  arrived,  hot, 
flurried,  and  angry,  chiefly  anxious  that  his  rash 
daughter  should  fulfil  some  engagements  be  had 
made  for  her  at  the  ensuing  musical  festivals.  The 
strict  honor  of  Sheridan's  conduct  being  soon  ex- 
plained, and  a  promise  made  that  Miss  Linley  should 
in  a  few  weeks  return  to  the  quiet  convent  at  Lille, 
the  whole  party  returned  amicably  to  England. 
The  honorable  swindler  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
written  a  perfectly  cool,  innocent  sort  of  letter  to 
his  deluded  brother  Charles,  whom  Sheridan's  land- 
lord had  already  roused  to  the  disagreeable  and 
startling  truth.  The  quietly  contented  lover  said  : 
"  Though  you  may  have  been  ignorant  for  some  time 
of  our  proceedings,  you  never  could  have  been  un- 
easy lest  anything  should  tempt  me  to  depart,  even 
in  a  thought,  from  the  honor  and  consistency  which 
engaged  me  at  first.  I  wrote  to  M.  (Matthews) 
above  a  week  ago,  which,  I  think,  was  necessary  and 
right.  I  hope  he  has  acted  the  only  proper  part 
which  was  left  him ;  and,  to  speak  from  my  feelings, 
I  cannot  but  say  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  find 
no  further  disagreeable  consequences  pursuing  him  ; 
for,  as  Brutus  says  of  Cmsar,  &c.  I  must  stop  this 
moment,  or  I  shall  lose  the  post." 

Rushing  off  to  Bath,  Charles  Sheridan  found 
Mathews  stark  mad  with  chagrin  and  hurt  vanity, 
furiously  hstening  in  impotent  rage,  at  the  Linley  V 
house,  to  all  the  particulars  of  the  bold  flight  which 
had  so  completely  defeated  his  scoundrelly  designs. 
In  his  vexation,  be  let  fall  some  imprudent  charges 
against  the  victorious  Esau,  who  had  made  such  a 
fool  of  them  both,  and  those  hasty  words  the  bad 
and  mean  man  stored  up  as  future  missiles  against 
his  enemy.  "  For  the  four  or  five  weeks,"  says  Tom 
Moore,  "  during  which  the  young  couple  were  absent, 
he  never  ceased  to  haunt  the  Sheridan  family  with 
inquiries,  rumors,  and  other  disturbing  visitations ; 
and  at  length,  urged  on  by  the  restlessness  of  re- 
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venge,  inserted  the  following  violent  advertisement 
in  the  Bath  Chronicle  :— 

•»  •  W«Ine«day,  April  8,  1772. 

*' '  Mr.  Richard  S.  having  attempted,  in  a  letter 
left  behind  him  for  that  purpose,  to  account  for  his 
scandalous  method  of  running  away  from  this  place, 
by  insinuations  derogating  from  my  character  and 
that  of  a  young  lady,  innocent  as  far  as  relates  to 
me  or  my  knowledge ;  since  which  he  has  taken  no 
notice  of  letters,  or  even  informed  his  own  family  of 
the  place  where  he  has  hid  himself;  I  can  no  longer 
think  he  deserves  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  and 
shall  therefore  trouble  myself  no  further  about  him 
than,  in  this  public  method,  to  post  him  as  a 
L  .  .  .  .  and  a  treacherous  S  .  .  .  • 

44  4  And  as  I  am  convinced  there  have  been  many 
malevolent  incendiaries  concerned  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  infamous  lie,  if  any  of  them,  unprotected 
by  age.  infirmities,  or  profession,  will  dare  to  acknow- 
ledge the  part  they  have  acted,  and  affirm  to  what 
they  have  said  of  me.  they  may  depend  on  receiving 
the  proper  reward  of  their  villany,  in  the  most  pub- 
lic manner.  The  world  will  be  candid  enough  to 
judge  properly  (I  make  no  doubt)  of  any  private 
abuse  on  this  subject  for  the  future,  as  nobody  can 
defend  himself  from  an  accusation  he  is  ignorant  of. 

" 4  Thomas  Mathews.'  " 

In  vain  Miss  Sheridan  appealed  against  these 
c  harges ;  in  vain  Charles  Sheridan  generously  denied 
them,  and  was  about  to  seek  satisfaction  at  the 
sword's  point,  when  Mathews,  cowardly  as  he  was 
frantic,  suddenly  left  Bath  for  London. 

In  reply  to  the  slanderous  and  insolent  letters  of 
Mathews,  Richard  Sheridan  declared  that  he  would 
never  sleep  in  England  till  he  had  treated  Mathews 
as  he  deserved.  He  kept  his  word.  He  sat  up  all 
night  at  Canterbury.  His  own  contemptuous  ac- 
count of  the  cur's  behavior  when  challenged  in  Lon- 
don must  here  be  given :  — 

44  Mr.  S.  came  to  Mr.  Cochlin's,  in  Crutchedfriars 
(where  Mr.  M.  was  lodged),  about  half  after  twelve. 
The  key  of  Mr.  C.'s  door  was  lost.  Mr.  S.  was 
denied  admittance.  By  two  o'clock  he  got  in.  Mr. 
M.  had  previously  been  down  to  the  door,  and  told 
Mr.  S.  he  should  "be  admitted,  and  had  retired  to 
bed  again.  He  dressed,  complained  of  the  cold, 
endeavored  to  get  heat  into  him,  called  Mr.  S.  his 
dear  friend,  and  forced  him  to  sit  down.  Mr.  S.  had 
been  informed  that  Mr.  M.  had  sworn  his  death  — 
that  Mr.  M.  had  in  numberless  companies  produced 
bills  on  France,  whither  he  meant  to  retire  on  the 
completion  of  his  revenge.  Mr.  M.  had  warned 
Mr.  Ewart  to  advise  his  friend  not  to  come  in  his 
way  without  a  sword,  as  he  could  not  answer  for  the 
consequences.  Mr.  M.  had  left  two  letters  for  Mr. 
S.,  in  which  he  declares  he  is  to  be  met  with  at  any 
hour,  and  begs  Mr.  S.  will  not  4  deprive  himself  of 
so  much  sleep,  or  stand  on  any  ceremonv.'  Mr.  S. 
called  on  him  at  the  hour  mentioned ;  Mr.  S.  was 
admitted  with  the  difficulty  mentioned.  Mr.  S.  de- 
clares that,  on  Mr.  M.'s  perceiving  that  he  came  to 
answer  them  to  his  challenge,  he  does  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  a  man  behave  so  perfectly  dastard- 
ly. Mr.  M.  detained  Mr.  S.  till  seven  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  He  (Mr.  M.)  said  he  never  meant 
to  quarrel  with  Mr.  S.  He  convinced  Mr.  S.  that 
his  enmity  ought  to  be  directed  solely  against  his 
brother  and  another  gentleman  at  Bath.  Mr.  S. 
went  to  Bath  " 

On  his  arrival  at  Bath  with  the  Linleys,  Richard 
instantly  accused  Charles  of  the  slander.  Charles 


indignantly  denied  it,  and  approved  with  warmth 
of  the  elopement.  As  soon  as  the  family  had  retired 
for  the  night,  the  two  brothers  slipped  out  and  took 
post  to  London,  Richard  Sheridan  leaving  behind 
him  the  following  letter  for  Mr.  Wade,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
duellist's  punctilios  in  that  age :  — 

41  Sir :  I  ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  again 
troubling  you  with  a  subject  which  should  concern 
so  few.  I  find  Mr.  Mathews's  behavior  to  have  been 
such  that  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  his  coiii"': $f ion,  as 
a  consemience  of  an  explanation  from  me.  I  called 
on  Mr.  Mathews  last  Weduesday  night,  at  Mr.  Coch- 
lin's, without  the  smallest  expectation  of  coming  to 
any  verbal  explanation  with  him.  A  proposal  of  a 
pacific  meeting  the  next  day  was  the  consequence, 
which  ended  in  those  advertisements  and  the  letter 
to  you.  As  for  Mr.  Mathews's  honor  or  spirit  in 
this  whole  affair,  I  shall  only  add  that  a  few  hours 
may  possibly  give  some  proof  of  the  latter ;  while, 
in  my  own  justification,  1  affirm  that  it  was  far  from 
being  my  fault  that  this  point  now  remains  to  be  de- 
termined. On  discovering  Mr.  Mathews's  benevo- 
lent interposition  in  my  own  family,  I  have  counter- 
ordered  the  advertisements  that  were  agreed  on,  as 
I  think  even  an  explanation  would  now  misbecome 
me ;  an  agreement  to  them  was  the  effect  more  of 
mere  charity  than  judgment.  As  I  find  it  necessary 
to  make  all  my  sentiments  as  public  as  possible, 
your  declaring  this  will  greatly  oblige  —  Your  very 
humble  servant,  R.  B.  Sheridan.  Sat  12  o'clock, 
May  2d,  1772." 

The  scenes  the  next  morning  in  the  romantic  and 
impulsive  Linley  and  Sheridan  families  were  terri- 
ble. Everybody  was  in  tears ;  Miss  Linley  and  all 
the  ladies  fainted.  The  high  words  of  the  night  be- 
fore had  been  overheard,  and  it  was  supposed  the 
brothers  had  left  Bath  for  a  deadly  combat  Grave 
Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  lodging  in  the  Linleys* 
house,  was  the  incongruous  witness  of  this  excite- 


ment and  terror. 

Instantly  on  his  arrival  in  town,  Sheridan  called 
the  cowardly  rogue  out,  Mr.  Ewart  being  his  sec- 
ond ;  Captain  Knight  officiated  for  the  Welshman. 
They  entered  Hyde  Park  about  six  o'clock,  and 
walked  together  to  the  Ring.  Sheridan,  in  his  own 
account,  says :  — 

*4  Mr.  Mathews  refusing  to  make  any  other  ac- 
knowledgment than  he  had  done,  I  observed  that 
we  were  come  to  the  ground ;  Mr.  Mathews  ob- 
jected to  the  spot  and  appealed  to  you.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  the  back  of  a  building  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ring ;  the  ground  was  there  perfectly  level. 
I  called  onhim  and  drew  my  sword  (he  having  pre- 
viously declined  pistols).  Mr.  Ewart  observed  a 
sentinel  on  the  other  side  of  the  building ;  we  ad- 
vanced to  another  part  of  the  park.  I  stopped 
again  at  a  seemingly  convenient  place  ;  Mr.  Math- 
ews objected  to  the  observation  of  some  people  at 
a  great  distance,  and  proposed  to  retire  to  the  Her- 
cules' Pillars  till  the  park  should  be  clear ;  we  did 
so.  In  a  little  time  we  returned.  I  again  drew  my 
sword ;  Mr.  Mathews  again  objected  to  the  oliser- 
vation  of  a  person  who  seemed  to  watch  us.  Mr. 
Ewart  observed  that  the  chance  was  equal  ;  and 
engaged  that  no  one  should  stop  him,  should  it 
be  necessary  for  him  to  retire  to  the  gate,  where  we 
had  a  chaise  and  four,  which  was  equally  at  his  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Mathews  declared  that  he  would  not 
engage  while  there  was  any  one  in  right,  and  pro- 
posed to  defer  it  till  next  morning.  I  turnea  to 
you  and  said  that  4  this  was  trifling  work/  that  I 
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could  not  admit  of  any  delay,  and  engaged  to  re- 
move the  gentleman,  (who  proved  to  be  an  officer,) 
and  who  thcu  left.'  " 

The  shirker  was  at  last  aroused  by  taunts  (as 
sluggish  bulls  in  the  Spanish  arenas  are  stimulated 
by  firework.").  He  drew  his  reluctant  sword  and 
threw  himself  into  position.  Sheridan  was  on  biin 
in  a  moment,  hot  as  Tybalt.  The  thrusts  were  swift 
and  furious  ;  the  parries  subtle  and  dexterous ;  one 
turn  of  the  wrist,  one  glance  of  the  steel,  and  the 
heart  of  one  or  the  other  would  pour  out  its  best  life- 
blood.  Suddenly,  amid  all  this  cunning  of  fence, 
Sheridan,  with  a  wild  impulse  of  rage  and  fury, 
leaped  within  his  adversary's  guard,  dashed  his 
sword  from  bis  hand,  and  drove  him  to  the  ground. 
There,  bleeding  and  bruised,  the  slanderer  sued  for 
his  life,  and  signed  a  full  confession  and  retractation 
of  his  published  falsehoods.  Sheridan  then  left  him 
in  scorn  and  disgust,  and,  on  his  return  to  Bath,  in- 
stantly published  in  the  public  journals  the  man's 
abject  confession. 

Maddened  by  the  contempt  of  the  world,  and  as 
covered  with  disgrace  as  a  thief  just  fresh  from  the 
pillory,  Mathews  skulked  back  to  his  Glamorgan- 
shire property,  there  also  to  find  himself  scouted  in 
the  ball-room,  pointed  at  at  the  covertrside,  and 
derided  in  the  sessions  court.  Stung  to  rage,  and  as 
a  last  hope,  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  hopeless 
disgrace  and  demanded  another  meeting.  At  last 
be  was  thirsty  for  blood  and  eager  to  die,  if  he  could 
only  expire  on  the  body  of  his  dead  rival 

Sheridan's  friends  urged  him  not  to  go  out. 
Mathews  was  indelibly  disgraced,  and  bad  been 
fairly  defeated  ;  but  there  is  gunpowder  in  an  Irish- 
man's blood,  and  Sheridan  was  too  chivalrous  to  re- 
fuse the  meeting. 

The  two  inveterate  enemies  met  on  Kingsdown, 
outside  Bath.  Mr.  Barnett  was  Sheridan's  second ; 
Captain  Knight,  the  captain's.  Tbey  had  both  pis- 
tols and  swords  this  time ;  death  to  one  or  both 
seemed  certain.  Mathews  had  nothing  to  lose. 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  boundless  hope  before  him,  a  love 
transcendently  fervent  and  pure,  and  the  career  of 
a  great  mind.  All  these,  however,  he  cast  behind 
him,  as  of  no  more  value  than  the  cocked  hat  or 
laced  coat  he  threw  upon  the  turf,  and  the  fight 
began  with  a  relentless  and  deadly  fury.  The  pis- 
tols were  pointed  with  care,  but  both  discharges 
were  without  effect  The  two  duellists  then  dashed 
out  their  swords  and  rushed  upon  each  other  with  a 
ferocity  almost  unknown  in  the  fashionable  English 
duel.  Their  swords  met  in  thrust  and  parry  quicker 
than  the  eye  could  follow, — the  carte  and  tierce 
and  stab  of  madmen,  eager  only  to  kill  or  to  be  killed. 
An  opening  of  a  hair's  breadth  came,  and  Sheridan 
rushed  blindly  in  to  grapple  Mathews's  sword  wrist, 
and  disarm  him  as  before.  But  Mathews  had  this 
time  the  cunning  as  well  as  the  savagery  of  delirium 
and  despair;  he  twisted  away  his  sword-arm  and 
closed  on  his  wily  and  dangerous  antagonist.  The 
struggle  now  was  foot  to  foot,  chest  to  chest,  wrest- 
lingrhewing,  and  stabbing  with  swords  shortened 
into  daggers.  Passion  and  skill  were  on  both  sides. 
Both  were  in  the  prime  of  life, — robust,  lithe.sinewy, 
and  powerful.  Both  were  bleeding,  and  pale  with 
the  paroxysm  of  their  rage.  Each  was  trying  to  get 
his  sword  free  to  pass  it  straight  through  the  lungs 
or  heart  of  the  other.  Both  were  severely  wounded 
and  in  danger.  At  hut,  in  a  scuffling  wrestle,  they 
both  fell  to  the  ground,  weak  with  loss  of  blood,  and 
in  that  heavy  fail  both  their  swords  snapped  in  two. 
Mathews  was  uppermost,  and  eneeringly  trium- 


phant at  the  advantage.  He  pressed  his  whole 
weight  on  Sheridan,  and  stabbing  at  his  chest  and 
side  with  his  broken  sword,  exultingly  demanded 
of  him  whether  he  would  beg  for  his  hfe. 

"  Never,"  gasp«'d  Sheridan,  "  never  " ;  then  fell 
back  and  fainted  from  loss  of  blood. 

The  disgraceful  seconds,  who  had  calmly  permit- 
ted this  savage  duel,  now  interposed,  and  carried 
Sheridan  to  his  chaise  ;  Mathews  and  his  friend  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  London.  Sheridan's  wounds 
were  deep  and  dangerous,  and  confined  him  to  his 
bed  for  several  weeks.  Of  the  scoundrel  wc  hear  no 
more.  He  had  had  his  quietus  at  last,  both  from  the 
pen  and  the  sword.  Miss  Liuley,  though  in  agony 
at  the  danger  of  the  hero  who  ::ad  twice  ventured 
his  life  for  her,  was  never  permitted  to  see  him  till 
long  after  he  recovered.  Old  Sheridan  thought  the 
match  a  disgrace,  and  so  did  old  Linley.  Two  old 
pedants !  Young  Sheridan  was  of  no  profession, 
and  had  no  expectations.  He  had  written  some  es- 
says, but  who  could  live  on  essays  ?  Aliove  all,  the 
audacious  fellow  disliked  the  Maid  of  Bath's  singing 
in  public ;  but  who  could  battle  so  artful,  dramatic, 
and  ingenious  a  lover  ?  He  tried  all  the  disguise 
of  Proteus ;  he  even,  as  a  coachman,  drove  the  glass 
coach  that  Miss  Linley  ordered  to  and  from  the  con- 
cert. They  met  in  this  way  frequently,  and  also 
corresponded.  At  length  Sheridan  entered  himself 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  the  selfish  and  unwise 
Linleys  then  gave  way,  but  with  a  bad  grace.  The 
two  devoted  lovers  •were  married  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1 773.  Sheridan  reluctantly  allowed  his  beau- 
tiful young  wife  to  appear  once  more  at  Oxford,  and 
alsoat  the  Worcester  Festival,  compelling  her,  how- 
ever (to  old  grubbing  Linlcy's  horror  ami  dismay), 
to  put  all  the  money  given  her  into  the  plate  of  the 
charity.  For  this  foolish  but  chivalrous  pride  Dr. 
Johnson  highly  commended  him. 

The  Doctor,  with  all  the  high  spirit  of  a  Boman 
Senator,  exclaimed :  "  He  resolved  wisely  and  nobly, 
to  be  sure.  He  is  a  brave  man.  Would  not  a  gen- 
tleman be  disgraced  by  having  his  wife  sing  publicly 
for  hire  ?  No,  sir,  there  can  ne  no  doubt  here.  I 
know  not  if  I  should  not  prepare  myself  for  a  pub- 
lic singer  as  readily  as  let  my  wife  be  one." 

The  young  couple  were  then  living  at  a  pretty 
rose-covered  cottage  at  East  Burnham.  They  spent 
the  winter  with  Prince  Hoare,  the  composer.  In 
the  spring  following,  Sheridan  broke  out  in  a  gor- 
geous house  in  Orchard  Street,  Portman  Square. 
With  that  step  began  his  ruin.  That  was  in  1774. 
In  1816,  Sheridan,  a  worn-out,  drunken,  friendless, 
impoverished,  disgraced  man,  who  had  recklessly 
thrown  away  his  genius,  expired  in  the.  extremist 
poverty,  the  sheriff's  officers  eager  to  carry  him  to 
die  in  a  Cursitor  Street  sponging-house. 

On  a  cant  of  that  small  delicate  nervous  hand  of 
Sheridan's,  that  had  twice  grasped  the  sword  with 
such  deadly  determination  to  chastise  a  scoundrel, 
Tom  Moore  wrote  this  smart  epigram :  — 

»  flrht,  bat  b< 
in  giving,  bat 


julikcin 


lit  a  play ; 
tbe  Devil  to  pay." 


DAVY  JONES,  JUNIOR. 

BY  BUTTON  COOK. 
I. 

Although  they  admitted  that  she  might,  possi- 
bly, by  some  people,  be  accounted  "  pleasing,"  Miss 
Nancy  Block's  friends  always  said  of  her  "  that  she 
was  certainly  not  pretty,"  for,  as  they  were  good 
enough  to  explain,  "  she  had  not  a  feature  in  her 
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lace."  The  observation  was  not,  of  course,  to  be 
interpreted  literally.  It  was  indisputable  that  Miss 
lilock  wan  in  possession  of  certain  lineaments  which 
answered  sufficiently  well  all  the  purposes  which 
features  are  presumed  to  serve,  and  are  ordinarily 
applied  to,  albeit  they  might  not  satisfy  the  critical 
re  luirements  ot  her  friends,  nor  accord  completely 
with  their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  abstract  beauty. 
But  our  friends,  it  may  be  noted,  are,  as  a  rule,  a 
little  exacting  in  this  and  some  other  matters.  They 
are  disposed  to  constitute  themselves  our  critics,  and 
to  judge  us  by  rather  superior  standards.  They  are 
fond  of  holding  the  scales  concerning  us, — our  men- 
tal and  bodily  endowments,  —  and  they  hold  them 
up  a  little  too  high  sometimes.  It  is  one  of  their 
privileges  to  pronounce  freely  and  frankly  upon  our 
defects  and  shortcomings;  and  the  privilege,  so  far 
as  one  can  see,  is  not  likely  to  suffer  abatement  from 
falling  into  disuse.  Miss  Block's  friends  Bpoke  their 
minds  in  regard  to  her  with  a  candor  that  was  ex- 
cessive :  almost  disagreeably  so.  For  candor  is  one 
of  those  good  things,  of  which,  the  proverb  notwith- 
standing, one  can  nave  too  much. 

No  doubt  the  motive  of  this  openness  of  speech  on 
their  part  was  praiseworthy  enough.  "  They  did 
not  want,"  they  averred,  **  nonsensical  ideas  to  get 
into  the  girl's  bead."  A  misfortune  of  that  kind, 
they  were  determined,  should  not  happen  if  they 
could  help  it.  And  they  deemed  it  "  a  nonsensical 
idea"  that  a  girl  should  think  herself  pretty.  What- 
ever might  be  the  real  state  of  the  case  as  to  her 
looks,  it  was  far  preferable  that  she  should  consider 
herself  plain ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  she  should  be 
content  with  a  very  inferior  estimate  of  her  attrac- 
tions. Upon  this  subject  Miss  Block's  friends  (es- 
pecially those  of  her  own  sex,  who  were  of  an  age 
riper  than  her  own,  and  of  an  aspect  which  Time 
had  probably  altered  for  the  worse)  held  forth  with 
untiring,  if  soriewhat  monotonous,  eloquence.  They 
were  never  weary  of  recounting  —  and  always  with 
especial  reference  to  Miss  Block's  personal  appear- 
ance, and  for  her  particular  benefit  —  that  beauty 
was  but  skin  deep ;  that  looks  went  for  nothing ; 
that  intellect  was  everything ;  that  handsome  was 
who  handsome  did ;  with  other  valuable  statements 
of  like  effect,  much  swollen  with  commentaries  and 
disquisitions.  Miss  Block  always  listened,  or  ap- 
peared to  listen,  patiently,  or,  at  all  events,  silently. 
The  discourse  for  a  time  concluded,  she  hurried  to 
her  chamber,  and  looked  in  her  glass.  She  found 
there  a  mute  but  adequate  answer  to  all  that  had 
been  said,  and  she  smiled  with  coquettish  content- 
ment For,  from  her  own  point  of  view,  she  beheld 
in  the  glass  a  reflection  of  a  very  charming  young 
person.  Insomuch  that  her  friends'  labors  to  per- 
suade her  that  even  if  she  might  be  44  pleasing,"  sbe 
was  certainly  not  M  pretty,"  were,  upon  the  whole, 
in  the  nature  of  that  unprofitable  toil  which  we  as- 
sociate with  the  fable  of  Sisyphus  and  his  stone. 

Miss  Nancy  Block  beheld  in  the  glass  for  one 
thing,  a  thoroughly  English  maiden's  blush-rose  and 
milk,  pink  and  white  sort  of  complexion.  Even  ber 
most  conscientious  and  candid  friends  admitted  that 
her  complexion  was  unimpeachable.  But  then,  they 
urged,  there  was  nothing  in  that.  The  young  wo- 
man was  not  entitled  to  credit  on  such  account ; 
because  it  was  well  known  that  time  out  of  mind 
the  Blocks  had  been  noted  for  their  nice  complex- 
ions. And  after  all,  ber  skin  was  n't  nearly  so  clear 
and  fair  as  had  been  the  skins  of  certain  other  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  who  pertained  to  the  past  rather 
than  to  the  present.   Moreover,  she  freckled  quite 


dreadfully  in  the  sunny  weather;  as  for  her  blue 
eyes, —  well,  there  they  were,  —  as  blue  as  the  blue 
on  a  willow  pattern  plate,  for  those  who  cared  for 
trifles  of  that  nature.  Miss  Block's  friends,  for  the 
most  part,  preferred  eyes  of  any  other  color ;  black 
or  brown,  gray,  or  even  green.  Nor  did  they  set 
greater  store  upon  the  long  silky  lashes,  the  daintily 
arching  brows,  the  coral-red  lips,  or  the  pearl-white 
teeth,  which  Miss  Block  also  had  an  opportunitv  of 
contemplating  when  she  consulted  her  mirror.  They 
preferred  to  pass  over  these  items  in  the  sum  of 
Miss  Block's  looks,  and  to  dwell  rather  upon  the 
fact  that  her  nose  bad  a  kind  of  heaven-ward  aspir- 
ing inclination  about  its  tip  ;  and  that  a  thread  of 
golden-red  was  here  and  there  woven  into  the  glo^y 
texture  of  her  tresses.  They  agreed  in  lamenting 
that  ber  nose  was  "  such  a  snub,  and  that  her  hair 
was  M  so  dreadfully  sandy  " ;  for  in  a  fashion  thus 
coarse  and  extravagant  did  they  presume  to  allude 
to  very  simple,  and  by  no  means  unattractive,  facts 
in  connection  with  Miss  Block's  personal  character- 
istics. 

Her  figure,  they  decided,  was  unformed,  and 
therefore,  not  worth  considering.  (They  were, 
plainly,  people  who  would  disparage  a  rosebud  be- 
cause it  was  n't  a  full-blown  rose.)  As  for  her 
mind,  Miss  Block's  friends  glanced  upward  and 
raised  their  hands :  their  looks  and  gestures  signify- 
ing hopeless  despair.  She  had  no  mind,  they  af- 
firmed ;  none  whatever !  For  her  disposition,  poor 
thing ;  well,  perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  her  fault, 
—  she  had  been  badly  brought  up,  —  thoroughly 
spoiled  by  her  absurdly  indulgent  old  father. 

Mr.  Block's  daughter,  if  she  is  still  living,  (and  I 
am  not  certain  whether  she  is  or  not,)  must  be  now 
a  very  old  lady  ;  though,  I  will  venture  to  say,  a 
very  nice-looking  old  lady,  whatever  may  be  as- 
serted to  the  contrary  ;  remarkable,  at  any  rate,  for 
that  goodness  which  is  the  chief  beauty  of  old  age, 
and  an  irresistible  attraction  at  all  times.  For  it  is 
now  more  than  half  a  century  since  Miss  Block  was 
in  her  teens,  "  pleasing  but  not  pretty,"  and  when 
the  circumstances  occurred  which  I  am  about  to 
narrate. 

Mr.  Block  styled  himself  "  a  ship-breaker  " ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  purchased  the  hulk  of  old  ships  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  broke  them  up  in  order  to  sell 
.again,  piecemeal,  the  wood  and  iron  of  which  they 
were  constructed.  His  wharf  was  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Thames,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Rothcr- 
bithe.  In  those  days  traders  made  it  a  rule  to  live 
where  they  carried  on  their  business.  Mr.  Block 
lived  in  a  small  but  comfortable  house  attached  to 
his  wharf-premises,  and  looking  on  to  the  river.  He 
traded  under  the  name  of  Block  &  Co." ;  and  bad 
lately  taken  into  partnership  a  young  man  named 
Godfrey  Starkie,  who  had  been  of  much  service  to 
him  as  elerk,  book-keeper,  and  general  assistant. 
Mr.  Block  was  regarded  by  his  neighbors  as  a  pros- 
perous, "well-to-do"  man.  He  wns  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  remarkable  in  appearance  for  bis 
clean,  clear,  family  complexion,  and  for  the  silvery 
whiteness  of  his  hair.  He  was  amiable  and  benevo- 
lent, and  it  had  been  said  of  him  that  his  only  ene- 
my was  himself.  He  was  fond  of  his  ease  and  of  good 
living  ;  indeed  to  his  excessive  partiality  for  port 
wine  and  punch,  the  ailing  health  to  which  of  late 
he  had  been  liable  was  very  generally  attributed. 
His  wife  had  been  dead  some  years.  His  only  child 
was  the  Mis*  Nancy  Block  oi  whom  some  mention 
has  already  been  made,  and  to  whom  he  was  ten- 
derly attached.    His  establishment  consisted  of  one 
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female  servant,  who  acted  as  cook  and  housemaid, 
and  who,  having  originally  hecn  Miss  Block's  nurse 
when  that  young  woman  was  an  infant  in  arm*,  had 
of  course  been  many  years  in  the  service  of  the 
family,  and  obtaiued  its  entire  confirlence  and  re- 
gard ;  and  an  apprentice,  one  David,  or,  as  he  was 
more  often  called,  Davy  Jones,  a  workhouse  lad, 
deserted  by  his  parents,  and  brought  up,  therefore, 
by  that  unpleasant  step-mother,  the  parish.  His 
appellation,  it  may  be  stated,  was  due  to  the  active 
and  somewhat  jocose  fancy  of  the  beadle  of  St. 
Mary's,  Rotherhithe,  who  was  pleased  to  discover  in 
the  swarthy  little  imp  of  a  child  left  naked  at  the 
workhouse  door,  some  resemblance  to  that  arch 
enemy  of  mankind,  —  an  old  offender  with  many 
an  ttlias,  —  who  has  oftentimes  answered  to  the  so- 
briquet of  Davy  Jones  among  other  nicknames  ; 
nicx'tiamcs  being  quite  the  right  word  to  use  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  was  a  real  misfortune  to  the  hoy  that  he  was 
thus  designated.  He  was  in  truth  a  dog  with  a  bad 
name ;  and  many  people  were  found  to  predict  for 
him  the  customary  fate  of  dogs  so  circumstanced. 
If  he  neglected  his  duties  in  any  way  (and  in  times 
past  an  apprentices  duties  were  very  multifarious : 
he  was  oftentimes  an  additional  domestic  servant 
quite  as  much  as  an  apprentice),  if  be  broke  a  plate, 
or  a  window,  or  neglected  to  clean  the  knives  or  his 
master's  boots,  the  question  wan  invariably  asked 
what  eLte  could  be  expected  of  a  boy  named  Davy 
Jones  ?  Yet  it  was  hardly  tho  boy's  fault  that  he 
was  thus  called.  Certainly  he  did  not  choose  his 
own  name ;  it  was  giveu  him  at  a  time  when  he 
had  no  will  of  his  own  in  the  matter,  or  any  knowl- 
edge at  all  of  what  was  happening  f  him.  How- 
ever, he  had  to  make  the  beat  lie  could  of  it : 
rather  bard  work,  because  every  liody  else  would 
persist  in  making  the  worst  they  could  of  it.  But 
he  never  knew  any  other  name.  His  parents  never 
came  forward  to  claim  him.  If  any  romantic  inci- 
dents were  connected  with  his  birth,  they  were 
never  brought  to  light-  Probably  there  was  no 
poetic  character  about  the  affair  at  all ;  it  was  very 
plain  prose,  most  likely.  Such  an  everyday  com- 
monplace matter  as  siu  and  suffering  and  destitu- 
tion. He  remained  Davy  Jones  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

He  was  a  small,  spare,  black-haired,  dark-eyed 
lad,  still  very  swarthy ;  and  his  natural  dingincss 
of  hue  was  heightened  artificially.  Grime  from 
the  saucepans,  from  the  blacking  brushes,  from  the 
kitchen  grate,  from  up  the  chimney,  always  seemed 
to  find  a  home  and  a  resting-place  on  Davy  Jones's 
face.  His  hands  were  forever  soiled  with  the  mud 
of  the  river,  or  the  clay  of  the  wharf,  the  rust  of 
old  iron,  or  the  pitch  and  tar  of  the  shipyard. 
He  carried  about  with  him  incessantly,  visible  sign* 
of  his  visits  to  the  coal-cellar.  Certainly  he  was  a 
dirty  boy.  And  he  was  said,  moreover,  to  be  mis- 
chievous and  ill-tempered,  sullen,  and  disposed  to 
evil.  But  his  reputation  in  those  respects  might 
have  been  born  ot  his  unfortunate  name. 

"  How  can  you  bear  to  be  so  dirty,  Davy  ?  "  Miss 
Nancy  Block  said  to  him  one  day,  as  she  tossed  her 
chin,  disdainfully. 

"  Please,  I  can't  help  it,"  the  boy  answered ;  u  I 
suppose  that 's  the  reason,  Miss  Nancy." 

"  But  you  're  always  dirty.  I  can't  bear  dirty 
people." 

"  You 'd  be  dirty,  too,  Miss  Nancy,  if  you  bad  all 
these  boot*  to  cleau,"  the  boy  said. 
"Don't  call  me  'Miss  Nancy.*   You  should  say 


Miss  Block.  You  're  always  grumbling  about  the 
boots  you 've  got  to  clean.  "What  a  discontented 
boy  you  must  be ! " 

li  No,  I  'in  not  a  discontented  boy.  Mis.*  Nancy. 
—  well.  Miss  Block,  then.  I'd  go  on  cleaning  >/""'" 
shoes  till  I  dropped.  — you  know  I  would!  And 
the  master's,  too,  —  I 'm  not  afraid  of  work.  But 
for  that  Starkie's  shoes,  —  I  should  like  to  chuck 
them  in  the  river !  **  And  in  a  lower  voice,  he  ad- 
ded, "  And  him  after  tbcm  !  " 

"  You  don't  like  Mr.  Starkie  ?  " 

"Say  I  hate  him,  — that  would  be  nearer  the 
mark." 

t;  You  should  n't  hate  anybody,  Davy  ;  it 's  verv 
wicked  and  un-Christian,"  and  Miss  Block  shook 
her  head  gravely  and  held  up  a  warning  forefinger, 
after  a  fashion  much  favored  in  the  pulpit.  "  You 
should  n't  hate  anybody.** 

"  Well,  I  don't  hate  everybody,"  said  Davy,  as 
though  that  signified  much  the  same  sort  of  thing, 
and  was  as  decent  an  approximation  to  goodness 
and  Christianity  as  could  be  expected  of  a  boy  in 
his  situation  and  of  bis  character.  "  But  as  for  that 
Starkie,  with  his  white  face,  ami  his  white  hands, 
and  his  white  stockings  —  " 

"  You  hate  hiin  because  he 's  clean  and  you  're 
dirty,  Davy." 

tk  Perhaps  so.  But  I 'm  not  his  servant.  I  was 
bound  to  the  master,  not  to  Aim :  yet  he  treat"  me 
like  a  dog.  He  never  gives  me  so  much  as  a 
good  word." 

Well,  do  /  ever  give  you  a  good  word,  as  you 
call  it?" 

"  You  're  forever  giving  me  good  looks,  Miss 
Nancy;  you  see,  you  can't  help  doing  that." 
Miss  Nancy  smiled. 

'•  I 'm  not  a  fine  gentleman  as  he  is,  and  never 
shall  be,  of  course  I  know  that"  the  lad  continued  ; 
and  then  he  added,  glancing  curiously  at  his  mas- 
ter's daughter  as  he  spoke,  *  and  of  course  vou 'd 
never  let  me  kiss  your  hand,  as  you  let  him.  Not  if 
I  lived  for  a  thousand  years  you  would  n't.  It 
is  n't  to  be  expected  vou  would ;  is  it  now,  Miss 
Nancy?" 

"  \  ou  wicked  boy  !  "  cried  Miss  Block,  blushing 
and  angry.    "  How  dare  vou  say  such  things  ?  " 

*•  He  ilid  kiss  your  hand,  because  I  saw  him  do 
it,"  Davy  Jones  said,  simply ;  *'  I  was  looking 
though  the  crack  of  the  door. 

'•  How  could  I  help  his  kissing  my  hand  ?  He 
would  do  it.  I  did  n't  want  him  to.  I 'd  much 
rather  he  had  n't  done  it.  It  was  very  rude  of  hiin. 
And  —  and  it 's  very  mean  to  look  through  the 
cracks  of  doors,  and  to  watch  people,  and  play  tin- 
spy  upon  them,  Davy."  Miss  Block  was  altogether 
very  much  distressed. 

"  I  could  n't  help  it,  Miss  Nancy.  I  did  n't  in- 
tend to  be  playing  the  spy  upon  you ;  but  do 
what  I  will,  my  eyes  seem  always  to  be  following 
you  about.  They  're  never  tired  of  going  in 
search  of  you ;  they  're  never  so  happy  as  when 
they  're  resting  on  you.  I  'in  sure  I  did  n't  want  to 
see  him  kissing  your  hand.  It  made  my  heart  ache 
sorely ;  and  if  you 'd  but  given  the  word,  I 'd  have 
had  him  ou  the  floor  in  a  minute,  and  given  his 
white  neckcloth  a  twist  he  wouldn't  have  liked. 
Anything  rather  than  that  such  a  fellow  as  that 
should  have  kissed  such  a  band  as  vours,  Miss 
Nancy." 

Did  Davy  Jones  come  of  Irish  progenitors  ?  But 
it  avails  not  to  ask  the  question,  for  no  answer  can 
be  given  to  it    Perhaps  an  Irish  nun»e  had  tended 
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his  infancy  in  the  workhouse.  Certainly  there 
a  sweet  and  touching  and  especially  Irian  plaintive- 
ness  now  and  then  in  hi*  voice  and  manner  when 
he  addressed  his  master's  daughter. 

4*  There 's  sixpence  for  you,  Davy,"  said  Miss 
Block,  in  a  softened  tone,  as  she  drew  the  coin  from 
her  long  purse.  44  Don't  you  ever  tell  any  one  what 
you  saw  through  the  crack  of  the  door,  there 's  a 
good  boy.  You  won't  see  me  again  for  some  little 
time,  though  you  look  through  the  cracks  of  doors 
never  so  ;  nor  I  sha*  n't  see  Mr.  Starkie.  We  're  go- 
ing to  Margate,  father  and  I  are,  to-morrow,  by  the 
hov.  1  hope  the  change  will  cure  poor  father's 
asthma,  and  make  him  well  again.  Mind  and  be- 
have properly  while  we  're  away.  Don't  get  quar- 
relling with  Mr.  Starkie.  Do  you  hear,  Davy  ? 
No  good  will  come  of  jour  quarrelling  with  Mr. 
Starkie,  but  only  harm." 

"  I  won't  quarrel  with  him  if  he  won't  quarrel 
with  me,"  siiti  Davy. 

4>  And  if  you 'd  only  be  a  little  more  tidy  and 
wash  your  face,  Davy  —  " 

"Well,  what  then,  Miss  Nancy?"  the  boy  de- 
manded, eagerly. 

"  Why,  you 'd  look  ever  so  much  nicer  and 
cleaner."  What  did  you  think  I  was'  going  to 
say?"  And  she  tripped  away  from  him  with  a 
laugh. 

David  remained  speechless  and  motionless  for 
some  time.  Then  he  kissed  the  sixpence,  tossed  it 
in  the  air,  as  though  he  were  having  a  little  solitary 
gambling  with  it.  Finally,  after  much  trouble,  he 
bored  a  hole  in  it  with  a  brad-awl,  and  tied  it  round 
his  neck,  under  his  shirt,  with  a  bit  of  string. 

On  the  next  day  Miss  Block  and  her  father,  ac- 
companied by  their  female  servant,  drove  in  a  cart 
to  Greenwich,  and  there  embarked  in  the  hoy  for 
Margate.  Mr.  Block  was  said  by  his  friends  to  be 
by  no  means  the  man  he  had  been,  but  to  be  look- 
ing very  ailing  and  feeble  indeed.  All  hoped  his 
trip  to  the  sea  might  restore  him  to  health. 

ii. 

Adjoining  Mr.  Block's  wharf  stood  the  well- 
known,  old-established,  river-side  tavern,  44  The 
Traveller's  Joy,"  kept  by  one  Mrs.  Barford,  a 
widow  woman,  much  respected  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  a  well-conducted  house ;  its  tap- 
room much  frequented  by  Thames  watermen,  sail- 
ors, and  colliers,  and  its  parlor  the  resort  of  such 
sensible,  sociable  tradesmen  of  the  district  as  liked 
a  genial  glass,  a  friendly  talk,  and  a  peaceful  pipe 
before  they  went  to  bed.  "  The  Traveller's  Joy  " 
bore  a  good  name.  Its  liquors  were  excellent,  and 
its  patrons  were,  for  the  most  part,  peaceful,  orderly 
people.  It  was  oftentimes  said  thereatauts  that 
Mrs.  Barford  managed  her  hostclryas  well  as  any 
man  could,  —  better,  if  anything.  There  had  harn- 
ly  ever  been  anything  like  disturbance  or  discom- 
fort known  in  the  house. 

Some  clays  had  passed  since  Mr.  Block's  depart- 
ure for  Margate.  It  was  an  autumn  night,  cold 
for  the  time  of  year.  A  thick,  unwholesome  mist 
hung  about  the  river  and  its  banks.  Mrs.  Barford 
was  very  busy  in  her  bar,  for  her  customers  made 
frequent  demands  upon  her  for  warm  and  cordial 
glasses  with  which  to  counteract  the  unpleasantness 
of  the  weather.  In  the  tap-room  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  it  was  14  an  uncommon  nasty 
night,  to  be  sure."  The  parlor  was  of  opinion 
"  that  we  should  have  Christmas  upon  us  now  be- 
fore we  knew  where  we  were."    Mrs.  Barford,  a 


stately  woman  with  a  glowing  face,  tall  as  a  grena- 
dier, and  almost  as  muscular,  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. In  truth,  she  was  equal  to  most  occasions. 
She  stirred  the  bar-fire  till  the  kettle  sang  again, 
she  replenished  glasses,  she  pounded  sugar,  she 
squeezed  lemons.  Her  punch  had  seldom  been  so 
hot  or  so  strong,  or  so  thoroughly  admirable  alto- 
gether, as  on  that  disagreeable  and  unseasonable 
autumn  night. 

A  man  entered  hurriedly,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
irresolute  in  the  passage  of  44  The  Traveller's  Jov." 

"  Why,  mercy  on  me,  Mr.  Starkie,  how  white 
you  look  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barford.  44  He 's  white 
at  most  times,  you  know,"  she  said  afterwards  to 
Betsy,  her  assistant  handmaid  in  the  bar,  44  but  I 
never  saw  him  look  so  white  as  he  looked  then." 

The  new-comer  was  tall  and  well-proportioned. 
He  was  said  generally  to  be  44  a  fine  figure  of  a 
man."  His  features  were  very  regular,  handsome, 
and  clean  cut,  and  from  his  complexion  being^  so 
colorless  there  was  a  look  as  of  an  ivory  carving 
about  his  head.  As  be  lifted  his  broad-brimmed  hat 
(the  hat  was  then  in  a  transitional  state ;  having 
abandoned  its  old  three-cornered  form,  it  was  on  its 
way  to  the  chimney-pot  pattern  of  our  own  times, 
but  its  crown  was  as  yet  low  and  undeveloped),  his 
hair  was  seen  to  be  carefully  combed  and  crested  on 
his  forehead,  after  the  fashion  then  prevalent.  His 
dress  was  of  a  sober  kind,  yet  it  was  worn  with  a 
certain  air  of  pretence.  His  coat  was  of  snuff- 
colored  cloth,  double-breasted,  high  in  the  collar, 
and  adorned  with  close  rows  of  bright  pewter  but- 
tons. His  waistcoat  was  of  a  broad  striped  taffeta. 
His  ribbed  cotton  stockings  were  spotless  and  white 
as  his  cambric  neckcloth.  His  shoes  were  brilliantly 
polished.  It  seemed  as  though  he  were  proud,  as  be 
had  some  reason  to  be,  of  his  shapely  legs  and  small 
feet  A  broad  green  silk  watch-ribbon,  with  a 
cluster  of  seals  and  keys  attached,  depended  from 
his  fob.  Altogether  he  looked  somewhat  superior  to 
his  real  position,  which  was  simply  that  of  junior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Block  &  Co.,  Ship-breakers. 

44  Did  you  not  hear  the  report  of  fire-arms  ?  "  he 
inquired  anxiously  of  the  landlady  of  44  The  Trav- 
eller's Joy."  His  voice  trembled  somewhat  as  he 
spoke. 

44  When  ?  Just  now  ?  Two  minutes  ago  ?  Well, 
I  did  hear  something.  But  I  was  so  busy,  I'd 
hardly  time  to  give  it  a  thought  Yes,  I  remember 
now,  I  heard  a  gun  go  off.  I  thought  it  must  have 
been  fired  from  some  police-boat  on  the  river,  in 
chase  of  smugglers.  But  then  the  parlor-bell 
rang  —  " 

44  It  was  fired  at  me,"  said  Mr.  Starkie.  gravely. 
"You  never  mean  it,  Mr.  Starkie!  that  you 
don't." 

44  It  was  fired  at  me  as  I  sat  alone  in  Mr.  Block's 
parlor  facing  the  river.  The  bullet  passed  close  over 
my  head  and  lodged  in  the  wall  behind  mc.  It  was 
well  aimed.  An  inch  or  two  lower,  and  I  had  been 
a  dead  man." 

Whom  did  he  suspect  ?  He  did  not  know  whom 
to  suspect.  He  could  not  think  that  the  shot  had 
been  intended  for  him.  He  had  no  enemies  that 
he  knew  of.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  shot 
must  have  been  intended  for  Mr.  Block. 

44  But  why  for  Mr.  Block  ?  "  asked  the  landlady. 
44  Surely  Mr.  Block  had  no  enemies  either.  No  one 
could  dream  of  attempting  the  life  of  good  old  Mr. 
Block." 

That  was  so,  certainly.   Mr.  Starkie  confessed 
'  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  matter. 
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But  Mr.  Block  was  in  the  habit,  it  was  well  known, 
of  sitting  at  night  in  the  parlor  lacing  the  river.  If 
any  one  nad  fancied  himself  aggrieved  by  the  firm 

—  it  could  be  but  fancy,  yet  who  could  account  for 
fancy  V  —  he  would  surely  seek  to  avenge  himself 
upon  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  rafher  than  the 
junior,  —  who  had  until  quite  recently  been  simply 
Mr.  Block's  clerk  and  servant.  It  was  by  the 
merest  chance  that  be,  Mr.  Starkie,  had  been  in  the 
parlor  at  all.  He  had  been  taking  care  of  tbe 
house  and  managing  the  business  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Block  at  Margate.  lie  was  quite  alone  in  the 
house  at  the  time. 

44  Quite  alone  ?  "  repeated  Mrs.  Barford.  44  Where 
then  was  the  lad  Davy  Jones  ?  " 

"  Was  be  not  at 4  The  Traveller's  Joy '  ?  '  Mr.  Star- 
kie asked  in  some  surprise.  He  had  sent  the  boy 
out  some  twenty  minutes  before,  to  pet  two  dozen 
oysters  and  some  ale,  for  bis  (Mr.  Starkie's)  supper. 
He  admitted  that  he  bad  some  words  with  the  boy, 

—  who  was  a  very  idle  and  ill-behaved  boy.  Mr. 


Starkie  had  frequently  had  occasion  to  reprimand 
him  for  bis  carelessness  and  inattention  and  neglect 
of  duty ;  and  Mr.  Block  was  constantly  complaining 
of  him. 

•4  A  young  limb,  if  ever  there  was  one,  it 's  well 
known,"  Mrs.  Barford  commented. 

Yet  still  Mr.  Starkie  could  n't  believe  that  the 
boy  had  any  hand  in  the  attempt  upon  his  life.  It 
was  curious,  however,  Mr.  Starkie  was  compelled  to 
admit  The  boy  had  been  a  long  time  gone  upon  a 
▼ery  simple  errand.  He  could  have  done  all  that 
he  was  required  to  do  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
Mr.  Starkie  had  fully  expected  to  find  Davy  Jones 
at  Mrs.  Barford's  house. 

A  little  group  had  bv  this  time  assembled  in  the 
passage  of 44  The  Traveller's  Joy."  There  had  been 
a  suspension  in  tbe  supply  of  drinks,  and  the  thirsty 
had  emerged  from  both  tbe  parlor  and  the  tap- 
room, to  make  personal  inquiry  why  their  necessi- 
ties were  not  heeded.  But  they  fbrgot  the  object 
with  which  they  had  approached  the  bar,  as  they 
found  themselves  auditors  of  the  interesting  con- 
verse between  Mr.  Starkie  and  the  landlady.  Pres- 
ently they  were  agreeing  that  things  looked  very 
black  indeed  as  against  Davy  Jones;  and  Mrs. 
Barford's  solemn  denunciation,  — 44  Depend  upon  it 
that  young  limb 's  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief," 
—  met  with  general  support.  It  was  the  universal 
opinion  that  the  boy  had  not  been  called  44  Davy 
Jones  "  for  nothing. 

Just  then  the  door  opened.  The  boy  himself 
entered,  carrying  a  dish  of  oysters.  He  walked  to 
the  bar  as  coolly  and  unconcerned  as  might  be.  and 
ordered  a  jug  of  strong  ale  for  Mr.  Starkie. 

He  was  questioned  as  to  what  he  had  been  do- 
ing V  where  he  had  been  V  why  he  bad  loitered  V 
He  answered  with  prompt  impudence.  '•  that  that 
was  his  business;  and  that  he  bad  seen  no  reason  to 
hurry  over  Mr.  Starkie's  errands,  who  was  no  mas- 
ter of  his."  Being  pressed  and  threatened,  he  was 
a  little  disconcerted.  Finally  he  admitted  "  that  if 
they  must  know,  be  had  been  playing  4  pitch-and- 
toss,'  with  Tom  the  pot-boy,  —  of  whom  they  might 
make  inquiry  on  the  subject,  if  they  listed."  Tom 
the  pot-boy  was  discovered,  and  confirmed  the 
story.  He  said  44  they  bad  been  playing  *  pitch- 
and-toss '  for  a  matter  of  ten  minutes,  —  or,  it  might 
be,  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  And  if  they  had  been 
playing  pitch-and-toss,"  both  boys  demanded,  with 
one  consent,  14  where  was  the  harm,  and  what  need 
all  that  to-do  about  it  ?  " 


44  We  know  what  pitcb-and-toss  leads  to,  my  fine 
fellows,"  said  a  bystander,  severely.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  Davy's  judges  were  somewhat  shaken.  He 
was.  they  held,  either  altogether  innocent,  or  else  a 
hardened  criminal ;  the  latter  for  choice.  Sudden- 
ly Mrs.  Barford  placed  a  lighted  candle  on  the 
ground. 

44  If  he 't  been  out  in  Block's  wharf  this  night." 
she  said,  "  his  shoes  will  be  covered  with  wet  cut  v." 

But,  submitted  to  this  test,  Davy  came  out  tri- 
umphant His  shoes  were  as  clean  as  were  Mr. 
Starkie's.  Indeed  his  appearance  generally  was 
distinguished  by  an  order  and  a  neatness  altogether 
new  to  him.  There  was  even  some  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  his  bands  and  face  had  been  washed  re- 
cently in  soap  and  water,  and  that  his  hair  had  re- 
ceived the  unaccustomed  benefits  of  brushing  and 
combing. 

44  It  does  n't  prove  very  much,"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
ford, thoughtfully,  as  she  took  up  her  candle  ;  "tor 
he  has  had  time  to  change  his  shoes." 

44  It  would  be  difficult"  Davy  remarked,  quietly, 
44  seeing  that  I 've  only  got  one  pair  of  them.'' 

44 1  '11  see  to  the  bottom  of  this,  if  I  die  for  it. 
I  can't  have  such  a  scandal  as  this  going  on  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  41  The  Traveller's  Joy."  Who 's 
man  enough  to  go  round  with  me  and  search  the 
wharf  V  "  demanded  Mrs.  Barford,  resolutely. 

This  inquiry  had  rather  the  effect  of  thinning  the 
group  that  had  collected  about  the  bar.  Many 
went  quietly  back  to  their  seats  in  the  tap-room  and 
parlor.  They  were  men  of  peace.  It  was  not 
their  vocation  to  go  in  quest  of  murderers  and  such 
like.  Least  of  all  on  such  a  night  as  that.  Be- 
sides, who  knew  but  that  the  man  who  fired  the  shot 
had  other  shots  in  store  for  those  seeking  his 
arrest  ? 

Still,  two  or  three  proclaimed  themselves  men 
enough  for  Mrs.  Barford's  purpose.  Thereupon  the 
landlady  lighted  a  stable  lantern  which  she  gave  to 
Mr.  Starkie  to  carry,  took  down  a  blunderbuss  from 
over  tbe  mantel-shelf  in  tbe  bar,  put  on  the  old- 
fashioned  head-gear  known  as  44  a  calash,"  prudently 
removed  the  massive  silver  watch  which  swuug  from 
her  girdle,  (worn  very  high  up  —  short  waists  were 
the  vogue,)  and  proceeded  upon  the  proposed  re- 
connoissance  of  Mr.  Block's  premises. 

44  Hold  up  the  lantern,  Mr.  Starkie,"  said  Mrs. 
Barford.  u  Be  very  careful  where  you  tread,  all  of 
you.  The  shot  was  fired  level  with  the  window. 
The  man  who  fired  it  must  have  stood  on  this  part 
of  tbe  wharf.  The  shot  could  n't  have  come  from 
the  river.  It  would  n't  in  that  case  have  struck  the 
parlor  wall  where  it  did.  We  shall  find  footprints 
in  the  clay,  depend  upon  it,  — close  under  the 
window." 

They  found  none,  however.  The  night  was  very 
dark,  —  all  was  quiet,  save  only  the  distant  sound  ot* 
the  Thames  licking  its  mud  banks.  A  man  could 
hardly  have  escaped  from  the  premises  by  means  of 
the  river,  for  it  was  quite  low  water,  and  if  he  had 
attempted  to  leap  from  the  raised  platform  of  the 
wharf,  be  must  have  broken  his  neck  by  tbe  fall,  or 
have  been  smothered  in  the  dense,  deep  mud  below. 
On  either  side  were  wooden  palisades  of  frail  make, 
which  must  have  given  way  had  any  one  climbed 
them  endeavoring  to  seek  refuge  in  the  adjoining 
premises.  They  had  been  lightly  constructed 
especially  with  that  object.  Yet  the  palisades  re- 
mained whole ;  there  had  apparently  been  no  escape 
over  them. 

It 
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Was  the  man  still  hidden  in  the  wharf?  Search 
was  made  among  the  grizzly  skeletons  of  decayed 
ships.  Here  was  a  fragment  of  the  bull  of  the 
Clive.  East  Indiaman.  The  mutilated  figure-head 
pointing  significantly  with  its  broken  right  arm  to 
the  parlor  where  Mr.  Starkie  had  been  sitting  when 
the  bullet  struck  the  wall  at  his  back.  Here  were 
capstans,  windlasses,  cranes,  chain  cables,  anchors, 
mastheads,  and  a  thousand  other  items  strewed 
about  in  rusty,  rotting  heaps:  the  stock  in  trade  of 
Messrs.  Block*  &  Co.,  Ship-breakers.  Yet  never  a 
trace  was  found  of  the  man  who  had  fired  at  the 
junior  partner  in  the  firm.  The  search  of  Mrs. 
Barford  and  ber  party  was  diligent  but  fruit- 

44  1 11  advertise  in  the  newspapers.  1 11  print 
handbills,"  said  Mr.  Starkie ;  M 1 11  offer  a  reward 
of  fifty  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the  offender. 
That  is,  of  course,''  be  added  with  a  change  of  tone, 
44  if  Mr.  Block  consents  to  my  doing  so.  I  can  do 
nothing  without  his  permission." 

44  We  11  sit  up  all  night  with  yon  if  you  like,  Mr. 
Starkie,"  said  Mrs.  Barford,  speaking  for  herself 
and  her  friends. 

Mr.  Starkie  thought  it  would  not  be  necessary. 
He  was  under  no  fear.  He  did  not  think  that  there 
was  any  more  danger  for  that  night,  at  any  rate. 
The  offender  would  not  return.  Besides,  Mr.  Star- 
kie slept  in  an  upper  chamber  away  from  the  river 
front  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Barford  complimented  him 
on  his  courage,  but  insisted  on  leaving;  with  him  her 
blunderbuss.  **  And  now,"  she  said  to  her  party. 
44  there  'a  a  rummer  of  hot  grog  at 4  The  Traveller's 
Joy'  for  whoever  likes  it,  — and  without  charge. 
We  shall  be  none  of  us  the  worse  for  it,  I'm  think- 
ing.   Such  a  night  as  it  is  too  ! " 

hi. 

Soon  it  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  that  Mr. 
Starkie  had  written  to  his  partner,  informing  him  of 
what  had  happened  ;  and  that  Mr.  Block,  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  intelligence,  and  little  benefited  in 
health  by  his  sojourn  at  the  soa-side,  was  returning 
to  town,  personally  to  investigate  the  matter.  Pop- 
ular suspicion  still  pointed  in  toe  direction  of  the  boy 
Davy  Jones,  though  it  did  not  appear  that  the  case 
against  him  had  gained  strength  in  any  way.  Yet 
it  was  held  generally  to  be  a  sort  of  outrage  upon 
common  sense,  and  the  nature  of  things,  that  there 
should  be  mischief  done  upon  Mr.  Block's  premises, 
and  that  the  boy  Davy  Jones  should  have  no  hand 
in  it.  The  company  meeting  nightly  in  the  parlor 
and  tap-room  of 44  The  Traveller's  Joy  "  formed  them- 
selves into  a  sort  of  extrajudicial  tribunal,  and  sat 
in  judgment  upon  the  case.  Without  much  regard 
for  the  principles  of  law  or  the  rules  of  evidence, 
they  decided  that  the  boy  Davy  Jonea  was  guilty 
of  the  attempt  upon  Mr.  Starkie's  life.  For  if  he 
wasn't  guilty,  why  then,  who  could  be?  they  de- 
manded. The  case  was  narrowed  to  that  issue. 
And  upon  Mrs.  Barford  frankly  stating  her  opinion 
that  the  boy  "  was  a  limb  who  wasn't  bom  to  be 
drowned,"  an  unanimous  verdict  was  given  against 
Davy  Jones,  and  it  was  adjudged  that  he  certainly 
ought  to  be  hanged  in  Horsemonger  Lane  at  the 
very  earliest  opportunity,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
transported  to  His  Majesty's  plantations  in  the  West 
Indies  for  the  remainder  of  his  natural  life.  Mean- 
time, however,  no  formal  proceedings  were  taken. 
The  officers  of  the  Crown  did  nothing.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  they  were  waiting  until  the  public  adver- 
tisement of  a  handsome  reward  had 


well-known  real  for  the  discovery  of  crime.  As  yet 
Mr.  Starkie  had  not  issued  his  handbills. ;  and  it  was 
understood  that  he  had  retrained  from  putting  him- 
self in  communication  with  the  police  on  the  subject. 
This  forbearance,  supposing  it  to  arise  from  clemency 
tpwards  the  boy  Davy  Jones,  was  regarded  by  Mrs. 
Harford  and  her  friends  as  beyond  anything  weak 
and  mistaken  and  preposterous. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Block  was  awaited  and  wit- 
nessed with  much  interest  He  appeared  to  be  in 
a  worse  state  of  health  than  when  be  had  quitted 
London.  He  could  hardly  walk  into  bis  house 
without  assistance.  But  then  he  had  been  much 
upset  by  the  news  of  the  attempt  upon  his  partner's 
life.  Moreover,  the  Margate  hoy  had  met  with  very 
rough  weather  on  its  passage  to  London.  Both  Mr. 
Block  and  bis  daughter  had  suffered  very  much 
from  sea-sickness,  still,  he  bud  shown  a  projier 
spirit  on  the  occasion.  He  had  declared  that  he 
would  n't  rest  a  moment  until  the  offender  had  been 
discovered  and  brought  to  justice.  He  had  already 
bad  long  deliberations  with  Mr.  Starkie  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  had  determined  that  a  handsome  rev 
should  be  offered,  and  that  the  Bow  Street  < 
should  be  at  once  consulted. 

Miss  Nancy  Block  had  also  been  much  distressed. 
She  feared  that  all  this  excitement  would  have  a 
verv  injurious  effect  upon  her  fathers  health.  At 
Mr.'  Starkie's  request  she  had  favored  him  with  a 
private  interview  in  the  counting-house.  She  bad 
come  forth  pale,  and  shivering  and  faint,  with 
streaming  eyes,  and  encountered  the  boy  Davy 
Jones  close  outside  the  door. 

41  Listening  and  spying  again,  Davy ! "  she  said, 
in  a  tone  of  reproach,  yet  still  gently  and  kindly. 
She  seemed  not  to  possess  strength  enough  to  be 
angry. 

44 1  could  n't  bear  what  he  said,  —  I  could  n't  see 
anything.  The  door  was  shot  so  close.  But  you  Ye 
orying,  Miss  Nancy  ?  " 

14  O  Davy !  if  what  he  says  is  true?  That  my 
father  —    But  I  ought  not  to  tell  you." 

44  What  did  he  say  ?  Did  be  insult  you  ?  Can  I 
help  you,  Miss  Nancy  ?  O,  if  I  only  could  !  Let 
me  help  you,  —  let  me  try  and  help  you,  Miss  Nan- 
cy. Don't  cry  so,  —  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you 
crying  so." 

44  You  're  a  good  boy,  Davy." 

44  You're  the  first  that's  ever  said  so  much  for 
me.  Bless  you  for  it,  Mi*s  Nancy,"  Davy  inter- 
posed, softly. 

44 1  know  you 'd  help  me  if  you  could ;  but  you 
can  do  nothing,  nothing.  He  says  — I  must  tell 
some  one  —  he  says  my  father 's  a  ruined  man  : 
that  even  if  he  regains  his  health  he  most  give  up 
all  he  possesses ;  and  that  if  ho  dies,  be  leaves  me  a 
beggar.  Not  that  I  care  for  that ;  but  my  poor  fa- 
ther !  If  I  should  lose  him  1  And  then  —  then  he 
spoke  —  he  spoke  again  of  his  love  for  me,"  and 
Miss  Block  blushed,  and  bowed  her  head  upon  her 
breast. 

44  He  did,  did  he  ? "  muttered  Davy,  between 
clenched  teeth.  44  And  you,  Miss  Nancy ;  what  did 
you  answer  him  ?  You  did  n't  tell  him  you  loved 
him;  don'i 
him  you 
him  that ! " 

Could  I  talk  —  could  I  think  —  at  such  a 
of  hi*  love,  or  of  mine,  or  of  anybody's  ?  " 

44  You  could  n't.  Miss  Nancy,  of  course  you 
could  n't,"  Davy  acquiesced,  eagerly. 
44  Hush,  not  a  word  more  now.   There  *s  a  foot- 


rer  mm  ;     iou  urn  ni  leu  nun  you  mveu 
it  say  that,  Miss  Nancy.    Yon  did  n't  tell 
loved  him?    You  never  could  have  told 
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stop."  And  they  separated,  aa  Mr.  SUrkie  ap- 
proached them. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  following  Mr.  Block':) 
return  to  town,  his  usual  medical  attendant,  a  near 
neighbor,  one  Mr.  Jasper,  called  upon  him.  The 
doctor  gave,  upon  the  whole,  a  not  unfavorable  ac- 
count of  his  patient's  state.  Me  had  great  hopes  of 
Mr.  Block's  speedy  restoration  to  health  ;  though  be 
admitted  he  found  him  somewhat  nervous  and  ex- 
cited, and  a  little  the  worse  for  his  rough  journey 
from  Margate.  u  Bat  care,  and  attention,  and 
quiet,"  said  Mr.  Jasper,  "  will  do  much,  very  much 
for  as.  We  have  an  admirable  constitution  ;  a 
good  nurse  in  our  daughter.  Miss  Block ;  a  trusty 
man  of  business,  who  'lTrelieve  us  from  all  unneces- 
sary trouble,  in  our  excellent  partner,  Mr.  Starkie. 
Well,  we  could  n't  ask  for  much  more,  could  we 
now?"  And  so  Mr.  Jasper  bowed  politely,  and 
went  his  way. 

[Ceticlutlon  next  xrcrtc.] 

BUSTICUS  AT  THE  BELGIAN  BALL. 


tie 


Tue  Duke  of  Brigadia,  who  owns  a  Scotch  coun- 
or  two,  and  is  our  young  Prince's  Poins,  dancing 


double-shuffle  as  a  pas  *etd  in  the  refresh  men  t- 
room  ;  one  of  the  sternest  and  proudest  of  our  field- 
officers  hob-nobbing  with  a  compact  knot  of  Brus- 
sels tradesmen ;  a  West-end  tobacconist,  in  scarlet 
and  plumes,  lounging  languidly  against  a  door-way, 
and  criticising  beauty  through  his  eye-glass  as  cen- 
soriously as  any  guardsman ;  a  philanthropic  peer, 
who,  having  just  "settled "a  sham  mendicant  in 
three  and  a  half  easy  rounds,  is  now  misguiding  his 
fair-haired,  beauteous  lady  into  entering  the  room 
with  the  commonalty,  instead  of  at  the  sacred  door 
devoted  to  their  order ;  (he  initial  aspirate  of  the 
Times  crushing  down  the  stairs  against  the  crowd, 
as  if  breathing-space  were  more  than  suffrages,  and 
elbow-room  than  international  law ;  Mademoiselle 
Leah,  the  face-enameller ;  Kurlee,  who  looks  a 
handsome  Plunger  from  his  eyebrows  to  his  heels, 
and  who  keeps  a  Haymarket  night-house,  where 
you  may  have  u  the  office  "  the  night  before  any 
great  fight;  Mr.  Omnium,  who,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  said 
Die  other  day  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  seems  "  old  and 
clean,"  and  gazes  from  his  lofty  height  —  a  black- 
and-white  lighthouse  in  a  raging  sea  of  gaudy  silk 
and  cloth  —  as  serenely  as  if  prince,  peer,  and 
beauty  were  so  ruaay  Dorsetshire  laborers,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  his  pen  ;  a  brawny,  rosy,  loud-voiced 
baronet,  looking  so  jolly  and  good-tempered  in  his 
diplomatic  uniform,  that  I  forgive  him  for  stopping 
the  mail-train  whenever  I  go  to  Ireland,  in  order 
that  his  inclines*  may  alight,  or  his  highness*!  parcels 
be  left  at  Tamaroo,  which  borough  he  and  his  illus- 
trious father  before  him  have  represented  many 
years ;  the  vivacious  lord  who  treats  his  constitu- 
ents with  so  much  good-humored  contempt  that  he 
makes  them  scramble  for  cigars,  even  while  profess* 
ing  to  solicit  their  free  and  independent  votes,  — 
now  fresh  from  Bumbledon  flatteries,  —  bowing  and 
smiling  in  bis  scarlet  coat,  as  if  Mr.  BernaT  Os- 
borne's dog  would  live  to  fight  another  Day ;  anoth- 
er noble  lord,  his  successor  at  Bumbledon,  "proraen- 
ading  the  line  just  roped  off  the  centre  of  the  ball- 
room, with  an  evident  relish  for  the  common  ground 
enclosed  :  —  such  arc  some  of  the  London  celebri- 
ties pointed  out  to  me,  Raslicus,  the  young  man 
from  the  country,  at  the  grand  Ball  given  to  the 
Belgians  at  the  Agricultural  Hall. 

Oberon  has  provided  me  with  a  magic  pass,  with 


which,  together  with  a  little  ingenuity  and  hardi- 
hood, I  contrive  to  annihilate  barriers,  appropriate 
seats,  defeat  the  watchfulness  of  warders,  and  pre- 
sent myself  to  royalty.  I  see  everything,  bear 
everything,  know  everybody.  Oberon  is  Asmo- 
deus  too,  and  with  a  touch  of  his  crutch  cracks  a 
reputation  as  easily  as  if  it  were  an  egg. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave,  sings 
the  poet;  and  no  stair  or  path  in  this  brilliant  wil- 
derness of  splendor  but  leads  up  to  some  stern  and 
cynical  exposure  from  my  friend.  First,  I  am  in- 
structed to  silently  show  my  pass,  and  to  pre^s  mv 
hand  to  my  lips,  and  push  on  impassively,  if  ques- 
tions are  asked  or  opposition  raised.  "  They  can't 
possibly  tell  that  you  're  not  a  pacha  who 's  chosen 
to  don  English  attire,"  whispered  my  mentor ;  "  and 
if  the  pass  fails,  you  must  just  fall  back  upon  your 
dramatic  power,  and  play  the  Turk."  Thus  it  was 
I  had  the  happiness  to  seat  myself  among  the  flower 
of  the  aristocracy,  to  sup  magnificently,  to  inter- 
change jocund  but  silent  familiarities  with  princes, 
to  be  smiled  on  by  lady  patronesses,  and  to  receive 
the  homage  of  the  mob.  Since  the  Chinese  impos- 
tor from  the  junk  walked  in  the  royal  procession  at 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  there 's  been 
nothing  finer  than  my  reception  at  the  Islington  hall 
of  dazzling  light.  Take  the  most  reserved  of  the 
reserved  galleries  at  the  end  of  the  hall  opposite  the 
dais.  The  magic  pass  takes  me  up  stairs;  and  a 
pressure  of  hand  to  mouth  passes  me  through  barrier 
after  barrier,  until  I  am  in  the  front  row,  with  a 
City  madam,  bejewelled  and  panting,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  Asiatic  aristocrat,  who  is  apparently 
in  an  opium  trance,  shivering  stolidly,  on  the  other. 

"  A  great  mixture  here,"  whispers  Oberon  apol- 
ogetically ;  "  anybody  can  come  up  for  three  guineas ; 
but  you  '11  see  the  general  effect  better  than  from 
the  dais."  "  What  is  your  number,  sir  ?  as  these 
seats  are  socially  reserved,"  from  the  attendant,  is 
answered  by  the  mouth  pressure  and  a  fiereeish 
stare,  and  we  take  a  couple  of  unoccupied  chairs  in 
the  centre  of  the  front  row.  The  view  here  is  mag- 
nificent. The  chandelier,  which  my  daily  paper 
has  just  informed  me  is  "  for  sale,"  is  the  centre  of 
a  perfect  orrery  of  gaslights,  and  shines  down  upon 
a  vasty  space  filled  with  richest  color.  The  whole 
night  is  one  of  reconciled  impossibilities*,  and  that 
gallant  swells,  whose  faces  are  familiar  to  every 
frequenter  of  die  Drive  ami  Row,  should  now  stroll 
arm-in-arm  in  uniform  up  the  floor  on  which  I  have 
seen  the  decorated  donkeys  of  our  costermongcr's 
race,  is  one  of  the  least  of  these. 

The  night  is  early  yet,  and  when  Oberon  suggests 
sitpper  as  a  precautionary  measure,  I  only  accept 
under  protest.  First,  though,  he  takes  me  to  what 
is  called  the  light  refreshment-room,  that  I  may  see 
what  real  crowding  is  like.  This  is  at  the  back  of 
the  dais  down  stain ;  and  is,  I  remember  pleasantly, 
the  chamber  appropriated  to  pigs  at  the  festival  of 
the  Sinithfield  Club.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  fill  it  now  are  noisier  than  those  quadruped* ; 
but  that  is  perhaps  because  they  have  more  difficulty 
in  procuring  food  and  drink ;  and  as  they  scramble 
for  ices,  coffee,  and  seltzer-water,  we  see  many  a 
brave  Belgian  worsted  in  the  encounter.  I  suppose 
the  arrangements  were  all  that  could  bo  wished, 
because  I  have  read  so  since ;  but  certainly  sending 
visitors  empty  away,  and  vanquishing  them  by  sheer 
force  of  arms  whenever  they  approached  the  coun- 
ter, seemed  a  curious  form  of  hospitality.  Men  and 
of  substance  pushed  their  utmost,  and  in 
nen  fought  for  coffee  as  fc 
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lives.  Sturdy  matrons  pushed  and  struggled  with 
Amazonian  vigor.  Tho  waiters  did  their  best,  the 
supply  was  ample,  but  the  demand  was  gigantic,  and 
the  arrangements  undoubtedly  broke  down.  There 
were  as  many  people  at  this  ball  as  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  many  a  borough  which  has  returned  two 
members  to  parliament  ever  since  1832,  and  to  feed 
them  properly  was  impossible.  The  Belgians  soon 
saw  this,  and  were  clustering  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  when  we  left  it,  imperturbably  good-tempered, 
and  pointing  with  many  a  shrug  and  much  gestic- 
ulation to  the  battle-field  to  the  right  and  left.  A 
mere  stroll  down  the  path  with  my  instructor  was 
full  of  interest.  Its  huge  size  made  it  impossible  to 
survey  it  as  a  whole,  save  from  one  of  the  galleries 
we  had  left ;  but  beneath  these,  and  in  the  various 
portions  you  traversed,  were  groups  of  foreigners 
and  of  compatriots,  nearly  all  of  which  had  their 
interest  to  an  observer.  The  jK>lka  and  the  waltz 
were  the  most  popular  of  the  dances  played ;  and  it 
was  instructive  to  see  Jules  nnd  Antoine  confer  to- 
gether before  they  went  into  action.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  Belgian  and  French  damsels  were 
present,  and  these  had  their  own  knot  of  admirers, 
with  whom  they  danced  in  turn,  and  smiled  and 
chatted  and  were  happy.  But  when  Mr.  Godfrey 
and  his  merry  men  had  struck  up  an  inspiriting  air ; 
when  those  so  fortunate  as  to  have  secured  partners 
were  whirling  the  happy  time  away ;  when  the  dis- 
engaged English  "  meeses  "  were  ranged  under  the 
parental  wing,  —  then  the  hesitation,  the  confer- 
ence, and  the  decided  conduct  of  Jules  and  Antoine 
were  things  to  see.  A  prolonged  whisper  behind 
one  of  the  illuminated  columns,  an  animated  discus- 
sion as  to  which  party  should  be  approached  first,  a 
sudden  advance,  some  eloquent  signs  and  broken 
English,  and  the  gallant  Belgian  was  in  most  in- 
stances speedily  whirling  to  and  fro  with  the  best. 
There  would  have  been  more  fraternization  among 
the  men,  hosts,  and  guests,  but  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  language ;  and  pats  on  the  back,  and  shakes  of 
the  hand,  perforce  did  duty  tbr  the  heartiest  senti- 
ments. But  Oberon  declared  that  to  a  Londoner 
the  strangest  thing  of  all  was  the  metamorphose 
the  men  he  knew  by  sight  had  undergone.  Just 
before  the  royal  j»rty  arrived  from  the  Guildhall, 
we  strolled  up  the  line,  guarded  by  a  stem  band  in 
iron-gray.  Stretching  from  a  side  entrance-door  to 
the  bottom  of  the  room  these  soldiers  stood  side  by 
side,  and  preserved  the  pathway  from  intrusion. 
"  God  save  the  Queen  "  was  played,  and  the  word 
to  present  arms  given  out,  when,  with  a  martial 
clang  and  a  stolidity  worthy  of  all  praise,  they  struck 
an  attitude  and  became  immovable.  It  was  not 
merely  their  figures  and  uniforms  that  were  soldierly, 
but  their  very  faces  assumed  the  wooden  dogged 
look  which  pertains  to  the  British  private.  Yet 
among  these  men  were  recognized  the  curled  dar- 
lings of  our  middle-class  drawing-rooms ;  and  Oberon 
ticked  olf  for  me  face  after  face  he  knew.  14  That 's 
the  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Legcndoff ; 
this  is  the  chief  clerk  of  the  docket  office;  that 
pleasant-looking  officer  with  the  Roman  none  won 
his  medals  for  arduous  official  services  during  the 
Anak  war.  Not  a  man  before  you  but  is  a  slave  of 
the  desk ;  and  it  is  to  those  national  ornaments, 
formerly  known  as  government  clerks,  that  royalty 
is  indebted  for  its  guard  of  honor." 

Enter  the  bluff  stalwart  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
a  slender  court.  The  nobleman  nearest  him  looks 
to  right  and  left  with  precisely  the  same  expression, 
Oberon  says,  as  when  he  spent  a  mad  night  with 


him  in  the  Old  Bailey.  This,  I  learn  from  him, 
was  when  some  wretched  pirates  were  hanged ;  and 
I  am  immediately  lost  in  wonder  at  the  connection 
between  the  present  glittering  throng  and  the  fierce 
mob  I  suppose  present  then.  **  A  crowd 's  a  crowd," 
explains  Oberon,  philosophically,  "  and  I  dare  say 
affects  people  in  the  same  way;  at  all  events,  he 
looks  quite  as  startled  now  as  he  did  when  the  drop 
fell ;  and  you  remember  the  speech  he  made  about 
public  executions  in  the  House  of  Commons."  The 
slim,  dark  handsome  young  man,  who  shows  a  good 
set  of  teeth  as  he  smiles  f  rom  under  his  black  mus- 
tache, is  hailed  as  Prince  Teek  with  as  much  warmth 
as  if  his  fair  wife  had  endowed  him  with  her  popu- 
larity as  part  of  her  worldly  goods.  A  pause,  dur- 
ing which  our  friends  in  the  iron-gray  melt  into 
humanity,  and  exchange  nods  with  acquaintances 
j  round ;  and  the  question  is  buzzed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  "  Is  the  Sultan  coming  ?  "  Poor  Sultan  !  A 
compact  crowd,  at  least  fifty  deep,  is  ranged  on 
each  side  the  path  up  which  he  is  expected  to  walk, 
and  are  already  practising  British  cheers,  to  be  ready 
with  a  proper  outburst  when  he  comes.  lLs  Etl'ul- 
gence  has  evidently  but  a  meagre  notion  of  the 
value  of  time.  I  saw  him  from  a  Pall  Mall  club 
that  afternoon ;  and  he  then  kept  old  gentlemen 
waiting  at  the  windows  until  long  past  their  dinner- 
time, to  the  destruction  of  their  temper  and  the 
consequent  misery  of  the  servants.  To-night  be 
does  not  come  at  all.  After  several  false  starts,  and 
when  some  fezzes  belonging  to  his  suite  have  been 
cheered  vociferously  in  mistake,  "  God  save  the 
Queen "  is  once  more  played,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  party  file  slowly  in. 

One  more  Turkish  salute  at  the  barrier  at  the  end 
of  the  gallery,  and  Oberon  and  myself  are  at  a  well- 
filled  supper-table,  with  obsequious  attendants  min- 
istering to  our  wants.  Plenty  of  wine,  plenty  of 
food,  plenty  of  civility.  It  is  just  midnight,  half  an 
hour  before  the  advertised  supper-hour,  but  we  are 
all  privileged  within  the  barrier,  and  eat  and  drink 
as  we  list.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  there  were 
no  Belgians  here.  The  view  from  this  end-gallery 
was  superb.  The  light  milky  color  of  the  white 
dresses  contrasted  with  the  dark  shades  of  the  mag- 
nificent ferns  and  shrubs ;  while  the  bright  scarlet 
coats  gave,  in  the  distance,  shadow  colors  of  deep 
blood.  Far  and  wide  plumes  are  waving  and  eyes 
sparkling,  and  the  whole  room  is  moving  with  a 
feathered  silken  thunder  indescribably  impressive. 
Here  and  there  among  the  glittering  mob  of  men 
and  women,  arrayed  like  so  many  gorgeous  birds  of 
the  East,  stand  out  the  plain  uniforms  of  the  metro- 
politan fire-brigade  and  of  our  police  force.  The 
rather  dirty  officers  whose  rank  is  inscribed  in  yel- 
low characters  round  their  foraging  caps  are  gasmen, 
and  bear  the  initials  of  the  Houndsditch  firm  to 
whom  the  grand  success  of  the  festival  is  due. 
These  officers  turn  the  lights  down  or  up,  regard 
the  chandeliers  with  unintermittent  watchfulness, 
guard  the  transparencies  as  if  they  were  so  many 
fragile  children,  and  chat  amicably  together  on  tbts 
the  crowning  glory  of  their  trade.  *'  Princes  is 
very  well,  and  Sultans  is  very  well,  Jem,"  said  one 
honest  fellow  in  our  hearing ;  "  but  what  I  say  is, 
where  would  any  of  'em  be  if  they  was  n't  jolly 
well  lit  np  ?  —  w'y,  no  better  than  you  nor  I,  to  be 


sure 


By  the  time  Oberon  had  explained  to  me  how  the 
waters  of  the  fountains  are  made  to  change  their  color, 
and  shown  roe  the  artists  at  work  upon  them,  calmly 
!  seated  in  boles  in  the  roof,  and  when  we  had  con- 
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deinned  a  huge  ladder  which  had  been  left  standing 
above  the  dais  in  such  an  ingenious  position  as  ut- 
terly to  mar  her  Majesty's  portrait  hard  by,  we  saw 
the  Prince  and  company  moving,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  magic  word  "  Supper  "  went  from  mouth  to 
mouth.    It  has  been  said  that  the  appearance  of  a 
monarch  has  something  in  it  like  the  rising  of  a  sun. 
There  are  indications  which  announce  the  luminous 
approach  ;  a  streak  of  light,  the  tipping  of  a  cloud, 
the  singing  of  the  lark,  the  brilliance  of  the  sky,  till 
the  cloud-edges  get  brighter  and  brighter,  and  he 
rises  majestically  into  the  heavens.    So  with  a  mon- 
arch's entrance.    A  whisper  of  mystery  turns  all 
eyes  to  the  throne,  glasses  are  out,  men  smile,  and 
one  man  becomes  the  object  of  attraction  to  thou- 
sands.   Substituting  "  supper  "  for  "  monarch,"  this 
L»  no  exaggerated  account  of  what  takes  place  now. 
Here  are  indications,  speculations,  hopes,  doubt*; 
until  the  mystery  is  solved,  and  with  one  mighty 
rush  the  assembled  thousands  fall  upon  their  food  as 
mercilessly  as  an  invading  army  upon  a  defenceless 
village.    There  is  no  discipline,  no  order,  no  polite- 
ness.   Oberon  and  I  stand  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
replete  and  contented,  —  thanks  to  the  Turkish  sign, 
—  and  watch  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  mortals 
fighting  their  way  up ;  moralizing  pleasantly  on 
poor  human  nature  and  the  straits  to  which  it  is  put 
to  satisfy  earthly  needs.    "  Think  of  intelligent  be- 
ings, with  a  bright  hereafter  before  them,  fighting 
thus  lor  a  mere  supper,"  says  Oberon,  who,  having 
just  had  half  a  fowl,  some  cold  salmon,  and  a  bottle 
of  champagne,  is  neither  hungry  nor  athirst.    "  Ah, 
when  you  think  it 's  for  the  sake  of  greedily  wallow- 
ing in  food  that  these  people  are  pushing  and  striv- 
ing thus,  it  lowers  your  opinion  of  the  species,  Rns- 
tic  us,  —  it  does  indeed  !    I,  like  that  good  man,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  am  *  on  the  side  of  the  angels ' ;  but  such 
a  revolting  spectacle  as  this  shakes  one's  faith,  sir, 
—  it  shakes  one's  faith  ! " 

Thus  Oberon,  who,  balancing  himself  on  the  bal- 
ustrade, became  more  and  more  sentimental  and 
melancholic  as  the  rush  went  on.  The  Belgians 
come  up  blindly  in  little  docks,  and  jostle,  and  are 
jostled,  with  the  rest  It.  is  a  band-to-hand  good- 
humored  fight  at  the  counter,  and  no  one  seems  to 
think  of  international  or  other  courtesies.  Strong 
men  in  uniform  or  evening-dress  throw  themselves 
into  the  surging  sea  of  palpitating  hungry  bodies, 
like  divers,  aim  wildly  for  the  table,  and  return  to 
the  surface  sometimes  with  a  bit  of  bread  or  meat, 
or  a  bottle,  and  sometimes  empty-handed.  It  is 
that  dragon  of  virtue,  that  sublimation  of  respecta- 
bility, the  British  matron  of  unattractive  appearance 
and  ripe  years  who  gallantly  leads  forlorn  hopes 
and  bravely  incites  her  male  belongings  to  acta  of 
violence.  It  is  an  instructive  sight,  and  its  moral  is 
enforced  by  what  we  see  a  few  paces  to  the  left. 
Here,  the  end  of  the  gallery  is  roped  off,  and  the 
royal  party,  the  lady  patronesses,  and  their  hangers- 
on  are  seated,  and  are  enjoying  their  meal  with  as 
little  crowding  and  as  much  attention  as  Oberon 
and  myself  received  half  an  hour  before.  There  are 
at  first  several  vacant  seats,  and  some  of  our  Belgian 
guests  attempt  to  occupy  them ;  but  are  promptly 
collared  by  policemen,  and  conducted  back  across 
the  barrier.  Meanwhile  the  privileged  people,  who 
were  supposed  to  act  as  hosts,  laughed  and  quaffed 
right  merrily,  and  Belgians  and  English  looked  hun- 
grily on.  The  Belgians  enjoyed  no  precedence, 
received  no  attention,  save  periodical  burets  of  ex- 
cited and  unmeaning  cheers,  which,  though  compli- 
mentary, are  not  physically  satisfying.   When  the 


royal  party  descended,  and,  carefully  guarded  by 
our  martial  Civil  Servants,  danced  a  quadrille,  there 
was  a  diversion  from  the  supper-tables.  Flunkey- 
ism  succeeded  hunger,  and  crowds  Hocked  round  to 
see  a  good-tempered  young  man  in  a  red  coat  go 
through  the  first  set.  By  this  time  the  tables  were 
nearly  cleared,  and  champagne-bottles  and  well- 
picked  bones  were  the  viands  left  for  ftich  of  the 
Belgians  as  had  modestly  shrank  from  fighting  with 
women  for  a  supper. 

The  ball  was  in  the  main  a  great  success,  and  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  brilliant  spectacles  ever 
produced  in  London.  If  the  Reception  Committee 
and  the  great  |>eop]e  advertised  as  patrons  and  pat- 
ronesses had  taken  the  trouble  to  insure  the  comfort 
of  the  foreigners  they  invited,  censure  would  have 
been  impossible.  But  although  guards  of  honor 
were  plentifully  laid  on  wherever  the  national  rite 
of  toad-eating  could  be  performed,  or  a  fancied  per- 
sonal prestige  be  gained,  the  hapless  Belgians  were 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  well-dressed  English 
mob,  who  were  kind  and  considerate  while  the  en- 
tertainment was  limited  to  dancing,  but  became 
rude  and  fierce  directly  the 
and  food. 


HARD  NAMES. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice,  where  there  is  a 
disposition  to  avoid  anything  like  thought,  or  to  es- 
cape an  inevitable  exposure  of  utter  ignorance,  to 
catch  at  the  first  word  which  cau  be  lurneil  into  ridi- 
cule, or  on  which  evcu  the  poorest  joke  can  be  hung, 
so  as  to  throw  an  air  of  levity  over  the  matter  and 
to  get  rid  of  it  It  is  a  practice  not  unknown  in  our 
courts  of  law,  though  there  is  the  check  of  learned 
judges  whose  reputation  is  at  stake  to  prevent  its 
very  frequently  being  successful,  and  not  uncom- 
mon in  either  House  of  Parliament,  where  there 
are  always  many  impatient  and  unwilling  spirits 
ready  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
a  disagreeable  subject  As  an  instance  in  point,  the 
old  tale  will  be  rememl)ered,  that  the  Act  for  pre- 
venting the  use  of  little  boys  in  sweeping  chimneys 
was  upset  on  the  statement  that  a  goose  had  in 
some  cases  been  substituted,  by  the  suggestion  that 
a  couple  of  ducks  would  do  as  well.  The  joke, 
though  not  a  good  one,  bad  so  much  effect  that 
there  was  no  more  disposition  to  listen  to  reason, 
and  a  just  Act  was  for  a  time  delayed. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  often  takes  place 
with  respect  to  science,  though  the  check  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same,  but  resolves  itself  into  a  sneer 
against  hard  names  ;  and  we  hear  something  of  the 
same  complaint  where  we  should  least  expect  it. 
We  should  not,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  Words- 
worth, in  his  ardent  worship  of  pure  nature  alto- 
gether apart  from  science,  if  he  speaks  in  a  strain 
of  scorn  of  "  fingering  slaves  "  and  intrusive  natu- 
ralists. It  is,  however,  less  pardonable  in  a  man  of 
such  enlarged  views  as  Tennyson  having  a  side-blow 
at  scientific  nomenclature  like  that  in  Maud  :  — 


"WhatUltr  Al 

May  give  it  aolutu«y  tnuiw  . 
Let  him  name  it  who  can, 
The  beauty  would  be  the  tame." 

An  old  Shakespearian  sentiment  with  the  addition  of 
a  sneer.  A  lighter  epithet,  however,  is  substituted 
for  clumsy  in  a  beautiful  passage  of  the  Princess, 
where  possibly  no  disparaging  glance  is  directed 
towards  the  Geologist :  — 
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"  Many  a  little 
Glut*-?!  like  •  touch  of  annahine  on  tht  racks ; 
Many  a  light  foot  shone  like  a  jewel  aet 
lo  the  dark  era* :  and  then  we  Mroed,  we  won  ad 

Ilaiiui).Tlii(t  ni  l  cliuk chnii-'rinif  atony  names 
Of  *h»le  and  hornblende,  r»K  and  trap  and  toff, 
AniTK'l»l°'(l  and  trachyte,  till  the  son 
Grew  broader  towards  bis  death  and  Ml,  and  ail 
The  rosy  heights  came  out  above  the  lawns." 

The  tone  of  Crabbe,  though  the  words  are  pro- 
saic enough,  is  more  just  when  he  says,  — 

"  The  names  have  use,  for  how  without  their  aid 
U  kwiwMKr  galuwl,  by  man  to  man  cmiv.-y.tl  '  ^ 

And  'niFJw  V.^wlrdg^ta  their  n: Jnes^toTn^w'T  " 


This  is  really  stating  the  matter  in  exactly  the 
right  light  In  art  no  ten  than  in  science  there  are 
multitudes  of  names  which  are  oaoiart  to  the  vul- 
gar, though  absolutely  necessary  where  not  intend- 
ed, as  was  often  the  case  in  mediw.il  times,  to  turn 
it  into  a  mystery.  The  notion  that  there  is  much 
of  this  old  spirit  still  remaining  is  one  of  the  causes 
which  raises  the  vulgar  outcry  against  hard  names. 
Such  useless  and  illiberal  mystery  is  now,  however, 
confined  to  a  few  narrow  and  sell-interested  minds, 
and  we  ought  to  look  at  the  matter  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  Difficult  and  even  apparently  bar- 
barous as  many  of  the  modern  chemical  names  may 
appear  to  those  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject, more  especially  in  organic  chemistry,  there  is 
inherent  in  them  a  deep  and  profound  meaning 
which  is  every  day  yielding  some  fruit  of  use  or  or- 
nament ;  and  those  who  are  obliged  to  consult  Ger- 
man books  of  chemistry  would  be  thankful  enough 
had  the  more  scientific  instead  of  the  vernacular 
nomenclature  been  adopted. 

If  we  look  at  the  multitudinous  objects  of  natural 
history,  the  several  departments  of  which  number 
their  tenants  by  tens  of  thousands,  it  will  be  clear 
at  once  that,  without  some  compendious  system  of 
nomenclature,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  take 
any  general  view  of  them  at  all,  founded  as  it  must 
necessarily  be  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  individ- 
ual species.  The  nomenclature  of  naturalists  be- 
fore the  time  of  Linnaeus  must  have  been  a  serious 
obstacle  to  such  knowledge ;  and  if  the  binomial 
system  established  by  that  great  man  had  been  the 
only  benefit  bequeathed  to  science,  he  must  have 
been  regarded  as  one  of  her  greatest  benefactors. 
Meanwhile,  the  subordinate  terminology  with  each 
successive  discovery  has  become  so  extremely  com- 
plicated that  the  great  effort  of  all  true  philoso- 
phers at  the  present  day  is  to  simplify  it  as  much 
as  possible ;  and  a  complicated  mass  of  new  terms, 
sued  as  has  lately  appeared  in  a  book  on  sponges,  is 
sure  to  perish  in  the  birth.  Systematical  division- 
al terms  as  a  necessity  vary  with  the  advance  of 
science,  and  those  which  answered  their  purpose 
yesterday  may  be  to-day  quite  useless,  and,  having 
accomplished  their  ephemeral  object,  die  a  natural 
death  and  arc  no  more  in  remembrance. 

The  complaint  which  is  so  common,  would  be 
much  more  reasonable  if  it  were  directed  against 
authors  who  wilfully  change  names,  proposing  new 
ones  which  are  soon  as  open  to  objection  as  those 
which  they  are  intended  to  replace,  if  indeed  they 
are  at  the  first  unobjectionable.  To  take  a  single 
instance  from  Mycology.  A  little  species  of  Stictis 
was  published  by  Madame  Libert,  under  the.  name 
of  Stictis  Luxuhe,  —  a  name  which  at  least  indicates 
the  plant  on  which  it  was  first  found,  and  the  name 
appended  to  it  of  its  discoverer.  Desmacieres  then 
finds  the  same  species  on  wheat  straw,  and,  nnder 
the  pretence  that  the  first  name  was  too  restricted, 


calls  it  Stictis  Graminum,  as  if  Lazula  had  any  pre- 
tence to  be  called  a  grass.  The  same  species  is  then 
found  on  Carex,  a  genus  belonging  to  a  third  natu- 
ral order ;  and  some  naturalist  will  undoubtedly  be 
found,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  real  object  of  nomen- 
clature, to  give  it  a  third  name,  which  in  its  turn 
may  be  found  to  he  equally  inappropriate.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  change  except  where  something  posi- 
tively wrong  is  indicated ;  as  if  by  some  error  a 
plant  were  termed  globular-seeded,  which  bus  re- 
markably long  seeds.  By  such  a  process  names  and 
synonymes  have  been  multiplied,  often  unfortunately 
in  a  spirit  of  childish  vanity,  even  where  the  species 
is  understood  by  every  one  who  deals  with  it.  A 
far  graver  source,  however,  of  confusion  arises,  from 
the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  writers,  —  some- 
times from  not  understanding  or  attending  to  the 
description  of  authors,  sometimes  from  want  of  ac- 
cess to  books,  without  which  publication  is  scarcely 
justifiable ;  sometimes,  again,  from  not  taking  pains 
to  make  the  proper  research,  or  examining  with 
proper  care  the  specimens  which  are  before  them. 
Mistakes  of  course  are  often  inevitable,  but  these 
are  not  peculiar  to  science  more  than  to  anything 
else  which  is  human. 

Confusion,  however,  often  arises  from  the  absence 
of  any  generally  received  standard  of  practice  on 
such  matters,  and  from  the  want  of  consistence  of 
authors  with  themselves.  At  the  ensuing  Botanical 
Congress  at  Paris  this  subject  is,  we  understand,  to 
be  a  prominent  feature,  though  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  no  code  of  rules  will  be  received  of 
universal  application.  Still,  if  a  clear  and  simple 
scheme  is  drawn  up,  there  will  be  doubtless  many 
followers  amongst  those  who  feci  the  inconvenience 
of  the  present  loose  system.  This  is,  however,  mat- 
ter for  the  consideration  of  those  who  may  be  called 
experts,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reproach  of 
hard  names,  which  is  so  unjustly  cast  upon  natural- 
ists by  those  who  merely  glance  over  the  surface, 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  real  difficul- 
ties of  the  case.  The  reproach,  however,  must  be 
matter  of  indifference  to  all  truly  scientific  men, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  deter  some  good  spirits  from 
entering  on  a  course  which  is  open  to  reproach,  and 
which  is  not  properly  appreciated  in  popular  opin- 
ion, or  may  tend  to  remove  real  impediment.  Some 
will  indeed  still  rail,  if  every  objection  be  removed, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  justifying  the  old  saying 
of  Solomon,  **  Though  thou  sbouldest  bray  a  fool  in 
a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  bis 
foolishness  depart  from  him." 


SILCOTE  OF  S1XCOTE& 

BY  HEXRT  KrNOSr.EY, 
Bjkvaxaaot."  "ma  vu.ltjl.xs  \jtd  th«  Bcrrora."  wrc. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
tub  rntsreass's  talismak. 

"Ifl  he  dead?"  said  the  Princess  scornfully  to 
James,  coming  up  to  him  while  he  was  quietly  smok- 
ing in  the  sun  in  front  of  the  Colonel  s  quarters  at 
Posxo  d'Orno. 

"  Is  who  dead  ?  "  asked  James,  in  surprise. 

"  Your  new  friend,  Colonel  Silcote  ;  the  man  for 
whom  I  have  sacrificed  everything,  and  who  has 
taken  up  with  a  bov  like  you  ;  excluding  me,  and 
refusing  to  see  me.   Is  he  dead  ? 

"  No,  my  lady.   He  is  going  on  very  well." 

"  He  and  I  were  both  Better  dead.  Will  he  see 
me?" 
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44  My  lady,  he  says  he  will  see  no  one  whatever." 

14  Except  you  ?  " 

44  Except  me,  my  lady.  He  it  a  little  off  his  head. 
He  wants  to  fight  again.  I  have  told  him  that  be 
is  not  fit  for  it ;  but  he  insists." 

44  And  swears  at  you  ?    Good ! " 

"  He  swears,  certainly,  but  not  at  me." 

44  Would  he  swear  at  me,  do  you  think,  if  I  saw 
him?"  said  the  Princess. 

"  I  doubt  he  would,  my  lady." 

44  He  has  been  doing  it  already,  I  suppose  V  " 

**  No,"  said  James,  suddenly  and  promptly.  "  If 
he  had  done  it  once,  I  should  not  have  allowed  him 
to  do  it  twice.  But  be  has  not  done  it  once.  My 
dear  lady,  he  loves  you  as  well  M  ever,  but  wants  to 
fight  again,  and  thinks  that  you  would  dissuade  him 
from  it.  If  you  saw  him,  and  did  so,  he  would 
swear  at  you  certainly.  1  will  tell  you  the  simple 
truth.    He  has  forbidden  me  to  let  you  see  him." 

"  This  is  the  very  basest  ingratitude,"  said  the 


stop  him  if  I 


Princess. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  James,  u  he  merely  fears 
that  you  will  persuade  him  to  fight  no  more ;  and 
that  he  will  not  have  strength  of  purpose  to  resist 

you." 

"  Have  you  been  persuading  him  to  fight  ?  "  asked 
the  Princess.  44  No.  I  am  a  credulous  and  foolish 
woman ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  you,  with  your 
gentle  young  face,  could  be  such  a  wretch,  such  a 
villain,  as  (bat.  Any  money  which  you  may  get  by 
the  murder  of  Colonel  Silcote  will  be  a  lifelong 
misery  to  you." 

James  thought  she  was  mad.  M  You  have  puzzled 
me  two  or  three  times  lately,  my  lady,  and  you  are 
puzzling  me  more  than  ever  now.  I  have  tried  to 
dissuade  the  Colonel  from  fighting  anv  more,  and 
indeed  have  pointed  out  that  he,  as  an  Englishman, 
has  no  business  to  be  fighting  at  all.  But  he  is 
resolute.  God  knows  I  would 
could." 

The  Princess  seemed  satisfied.  She  came  and 
sat  beside  James  on  the  bench,  James  put  down 
his  cigar. 

44  You  are  a  young  smoker,"  she  said,  "  and  are 
extravagant.  That  cigar  is  one  of  Tom's  own 
regalias,  and  cost  sixpence.  I  paid  for  that  cigar, 
and  consequently  I  know  its  price." 

44  I  thought  that  the  smoke  would  annoy  your  lady- 
ship ;  that  is  all,"  said  James. 

I  sec,"  said  the  Princess.  "  Your  manners  are 
very  good.  You  are  not  one  of  those  wretched 
younjj  prigs  of  the  present  day  who  puff  their 
tobai  eo-sinokc  into  evrry  lady's  face  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  any  apology.  Bnt  I  regret  to  say 
that  Tom  has  spoilt  me  in  this  matter.  I  like  the 
smell  of  tobacco." 

James  of  course  took  up  his  cigar. 
Now  we  shall  be  comfortable  together,"  said  the 
Princess.    "  You  like  cigars  ?  " 

*'  I  like  them  very  much." 

u  What  else  do  you  tike  ?  " 

Arthur  had  put  this  question  to  him  before  ;  and 
he  had  answered  44  Several  things " ;  but  it  was  a 
very  difficult  question.  He  gave  a  general  an- 
swer. 

44  I  think  that  I  like  most  things,  n»y  lady." 
u  Do  you  like  jewels  ?  " 

44  I  dare  say  I  should  if  I  had  ever  seen  any,"  said 
James.   "  But  then  you  know  I  have  not." 

"  They  are  very  nice,  these  jewels,"  said  the 
Princess.  "Believe  an  old  woman  when  she  says 
that  nothing  satisfies  the  soul  like  jewels.    A  beau- 


tiful young  man  is  a  glorious  thing;  a  beautiful 
young  woman  is  still  more  glorious.  But  they  don't 
last.  Your  beautiful  young  man  comes  in  time  to 
look  out  of  a  bow-window  in  St.  James's  Street ; 
and  your  beautiful  young  woman,  — why  as  for  her, 
she  may  become  in  personal  appearance  anything 
which  you  like  to  put  a  name  to.  Do  you  under- 
stand me?" 

"  I  thank  God  I  don't,"  replied  James. 

44  But  with  regard  to  jewels.  They  never  change. 
Look  at  this  sapphire.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  sap- 
phires in  Europe.  None  but  a  Silcote  would  wear 
it  on  a  battle-field.  It  is  a  frosted  sapphire,  the 
very  rarest  of  jewels,  scarcely  ever  seen.  Ten 
thousand  years  ago  the  stone  was  exactly  the  same. 
Seven  hundred  years  ago  a  magician  in  Thibet 
engraved  these  letters  on  it,  which,  as  you  see,  let 
the  eye  through  the  frosted  surface  into  the  wine- 
dark  depth  of  the  jewel.    Do  yotf  see  ?  - 

44  It  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  even  to  my  eyes, 
madam." 

44  It  is  a  talisman  in  fact.  The  magician  sold  it  to 
Ghengis  Khan  ;  it  descended  to  Kublai  Khan ;  Kn- 
blai  Kban  gave  it  Maffeo  Polo,  who  gave  it  to  his 
nephew  Marco ;  Marco,  on  bis  return  to  Venice 
from  Genoa,  gave  it  to  the  then  Dandolo,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  the  Castelnuovos.  The  last 
Castelnuovo  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you 
—  if  you  will  let  me  see  him." 

44 1  donbt  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
madam,"  replied  James,  extremely  amused  at  finding 
himself  named  as  last  successor  of  a  line  which  begun 
by  an  Asian  magician,  went  through  Genghis  Khan, 
Polo,  Dandolo,  and  ended  in  himself.  She  had  used 
the  exact  kind  of  humbug  which  a  London-bred 
boy,  like  him,  would  be  the  first  to  detect  and  laugh 
at,  and  he  did  not  care  a  bit  for  the  jewel,  though 
indeed  it  was  jiert'ectly  unique. 

44  Will  you  take  it  ?  "  said  the  Princess 

44 1  think  not,  my  lady." 

44 1  trill  see  him,"  said  the  Princess. 

44  Then  why  did  you  not  go  in  at  once,  half  an 
hour  ago,  before  you  tried  to  bribe  me  ?    /  have  no 
authority  to  stop  von  ;  go  in  now.    I  think  that 
ought  to  do  so.    I  certainly  cannot  stop  you 

44 1  never  thought  of  that,"  said  the  Princess. 
44  How  very  curious.  Well,  here  is  the  bracelet  for 
you  at  all  events.  The  setting  is  common,  but  it  is 
a  valuable  jewel." 

44 1  must  decline  it,  my  lady." 

44 1  am  glad  of  that,"  "said  she.  44 1  will  give  you 
something  else.    Do  you  like  rabbits  ?  " 

44  Why,  my  lady  ?" 

44  Boys  generally  do,  and  I  would  have  given  you 
some.  Or  a  toy  terrier,  or  a  set  of  cricketing 
things ;  or  a  boat ;  or  a  pair  of  carrier  pigeons ;  or 
a  set  of  Waverley  novels ;  or  anything  which  you 
boys  like.  But  I  am  glad  you  did  not  take  my 
jewel.  I  should  have  hated  you  if  yon  had,  I  know. 
T  would  sooner  bind  myself  to  pay  your  expenses  at 
Cambridge  than  part  with  one  of  my  jewels.  Well 
then,  I  will  go  in  and  see  him,  and  get  sworn  at.  Is 
he  alone  ?  " 

44  He  is  quite  alone.  I  must  warn  you,  my  lady, 
that  his  temper  is  very  awkward.  But  it  is  right 
that  yon  should  see  him.  He  will  be  furious  with 
me,  but  it  is  right  that  you  should  see  him.  Be 
gentle  with  him." 

44  Gentle  with  bim,  boy  V  That  /  should  be  told 
to  be  gentle  with  him !  Will  be  be  gentle  with  me  ; 
with  the  woman  he  has  ruined  ?  " 

44 1  fear  not,  my  lady." 


you 
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CHAPTER  LV. 


A  WAT  IXTO  THE  DARK.VKSS. 


The  room  was  darkened  from  the  blazing  Italian 
sun,  and  she  could  scarcely  see  him.  He  was  stand- 
ing beside  a  window,  the  blinds  of  which  were  down, 
in  full  uniform,  ready  for  the  route,  tightening  some 
buckles  of  his  sword  belt." 

«•  Is  that  you,  Sugden  ?  "  he.said. 

"  No,  love,  it  is  1." 

"  Aunt?    Why,  I  forbade  him  to  let  you  in." 

"  But  I  came,  nevertheless.  Don't  swear  at  me, 
Tom.  I  only  wanted  one  little  kiss  t>efore  the  next 
battle.  It  was  not  so  much  to  ask.  Don't  swear  at 
me." 

44  Swear  at  you,  Aunty  ?  "  said  Colonel  Silcote. 
'•Am  I  a  dog?" 

"  You  do  swear  at  me  sometimes,  now,  you  know. 
Let  me  have  one  more  ten  minutes  of  you.  Let  me 
love  you,  and  kiss  your  dear  curls  once  more.  I 
swear  that  I  will  urge  nothing.  1  swear  that  I  will 
not  urge  you  not  to  fight.  Go ;  fight,  my  darling, 
if  you  will ;  and,  if  you  are  killed,  I  will  abide  the 
bitter  end.    Remember,  Tom,  that  I  am  but  a  poor 


ruined  old  woman.  They  have  all  left  me  but  you. 
Be  kind  to  me  for  ten  minutes.  It  is  not  much  to 
ask.    Only  ten  minutes." 

She  took  out  her  little  heavily  jewelled  watch 
and*  laid  it  on  the  table.  "  Only  ten  minutes  of 
you,"  she  said. 

Colonel  Silcote,  with  his  sword  clanking  by  his 
side,  came  to  her  and  embraced  her.  44  Aunty,"  he 
said,  "  I  believe  that  you  are  the  best  woman  in  the 
whole  world." 

"lam  only  the  most  foolish,"  she  said. 
"  I  fear  so  also.    Why  could  you  not  have  given 
your  money  and  your  love  to  some  one  more  wor- 
thy of  them,  instead  of  to  such  a  worthless  dog  as 
your  nephew  Tom  ?  " 

44 1  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  I  suppose  it  was  that 
I  was  fond  of  you." 

She  sat  down,  and  he,  taking  a  footstool,  sat  at 
her  knees,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  in  times  gone 
by,  long  ago,  when  his  curls  were  purple-black,  and 
not  grizzled  as  now.  Then  bis  bead  rested  itself  in 
its  old  place  upon  her  knee,  and  her  hand  found  its 
old  accustomed  place  among  his  hair. 
Like  old  times,  Aunty,"  he  said. 
'•  Like  the  very  old  times,"  she  answered.  44 1 
was  thinking,  just  at  that  moment,  whether,  if  my 
brother  could  see  us  two,  the  foolish  outcasts  of  the 
family,  he  would  forgive  us  ?  " 

Colonel  Silcoto  was  not  sentimental,  at  least  in 
words,  unless  in  the  flurry  and  confusion  succeeding 
a  battle.  He  had  been  sentimental  with  James, 
certainly;  but  then  James's  wonderful  likeness  to 
his  mother  had  something  to  do  with  that.  Besides, 
be  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  broken  head. 

14  Do  you  know,  Aunty,  that  the  governor  is  on 
the  whole  a  great  trump  ?  You  may  say  what  you 
like.  I  know  how  you  have  always  backed  mc  up; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  has 
behaved  much  better  to  me  than  I  have  to  him.  I 
have  done  very  badly.  I  don't  think  any  one  ever 
did  much  worse.  I  have  done  everything  that  a 
fellow  could  probably  do,  I  think." 

44  You  never  drank,  my  darling,"  said  the  Prin- 
cess, weeping. 

"  Bless  me,  no  more  I  did,"  said  the  Colonel.  44 1 
doubt  there  will  hardly  be  time  to  develop  my  char- 
acter in  that  direction.   I  never  thought  of  that 


before.  I  quite  forgot  that  I  have  one  virtue  left, 
until  you  reminded  me  of  it" 

14  You  were  always  a  faithful  and  dutiful  nephew 
to  me,"  said  the  poor  old  woman. 

44  And  showed  it  by  ruining  you,  and,  by  your 
own  confession,  bullying  you  and  swearing  at  you. 
Aunty,  my  dear  old  Aunty,  for  your  own  sake  do 
face  facts. 

44 1  am  always  facing  the  most  disagreeable  facts," 
she  replied.  44  If  Kriegathurm  is  not  a  fact,  I  don't 
know  what  in." 

44  Aunt,"  said  Colonel  Silcote,  44  do  you  want  to 
get  rid  of  that  man  ?  " 

44  No.  I  rather  like  him,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
But  he  is  very  expenaive.r 


"I  cannot  make  anything  of  you,"  he  said, 
testily. 

"  No  one  ever  could,"  she  replied. 

He  muttered  to  himself,  "  I  won't  swear  the  very 
last  nifiht,  poor  old  girl,"  and  then  tried  her  on  a 
new  tack. 

44  Aunty,  dear,  don't  you  think  there  has  been 
a  deal  of  confusion,  botheration,  plotting,  and  bum- 
bug  in  our  family  for  a  whole  generation  ?  " 

44  A  great  deal  too  much.  But  it  is  I  who  have 
done  it  all." 

44  With  my  assistance.  But  don't  you  think  that 
it  is  time  for  all  this  to  end  ?  " 

44  Most  certainly,"  said  the  Princess ;  «4  but  who  is 
to  unravel  this  fearful  story  ?  " 

44 1  should  say,  No  one.  What  the  dickens  do 
you  want  to  unravel  it  for  ?  " 

44  Will  you,  dear  Tom,  allow  me  to  explain  it  to 
you  in  a  few  words  ?  " 

44  If  you  attempt  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  I 
shall  leave  the  room  at  once." 

44  But  you  believe  that  I  am  innocent  as  a  babe 
unborn  ?  " 

44  Certainly ;  but  then  this  is  more  to  the  purpose. 
If  any  wrong  has  been  done  at  your  hands  to  my 
father,  you  ought  frankly  to  explain  it  You  ought 
to  clear  up  everything :  never  mind  the  conse- 
quences, Aunty.  It  is  right  and  not  wrong.  My 
father  has  been  abused  among  you.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
Come?" 

44  It  is  true." 

44  Throw  yourself  on  his  generosity.  You  told 
me  just  now  you  were  innocent.  1  believe  you, 
although  I  do  not  understand  the  business.  Prove 
that  innocence  to  him,  and  I  will  go  bail  he  will 
forgive  you  everything.  He  forgave  me  often 
enough.  Now  do,  like  a  dear  old  soul,  throw  your- 
self on  your  brother's  generosity ;  and  let  there  be 
an  end  and  finish  of  all  these  wretched  complica- 
tions.—  complications  so  interwoven  that  I  don't 
believe  that  any  one  but  old  Raylock  thoroughly 
knows  them  from  lieginning  to  end.  She  docs. 
Heaven  save  any  friend  of  mine  from  hearing  her 
tell  them ! " 

41  But  your  prospects,  my  darling  ? "  said  the 
Princess.  14 1  have  loved  you,  and  striven  for  you 
through  it  all.  I  would  rather  have  kept  my  jewels, 
dear,  if  it  were  possible ;  but  I  want  my  brother's 
forgiveness  for  you,  dear,  not  for  myself.  And  if 
we  don't  get  his  forgiveness  for  you,  where  are  we  ? 
Never  mind ;  it  does  not  matter  now  that  I  have 
my  fingers  in  your  curls,  and  you  are  your  old  self 
towards  me  once  more:  what  are  a  few  bright 
stones?  They  are  all  yours.  I  only  thought  of 
your  prospect*." 

14  Bend  down  and  kiss  me,"  said  Colonel  Silcote, 
quietly.    44  Aunty,  dear,  I  expect  the  route  every 
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minute.  One  complication  will  soon  l»e  removed 
from  among  the  Silcotes.  My  prospects  lie  in  the 
rice-fields  towards  Paleatro." 

Suddenly  she  rose  up,  and  he  rose  also.  And 
he,  in  a  solemn  humor  before,  got  more  solemn 
:is  he  watched  her.  She  began  walking  swiftly 
up  and  down  the  room,  with  her  arms  neld  up, 
clasping  and  unclasping  her  jewelled  hands  rap- 
idly, the  dim  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  reflecting 
themselves  on  the  agitated  crystals,  so  precious, 
and  yet  so  worthless,  as  though  there  were  light- 
ning'in  the  room.  She  made  three  turns,  and  then 
she  spoke. 

'•  I  loved  them,  but  I  love  you  better.  You  are 
the  last  left  to  me  after  a  miserable,  worthless  life. 
There  are  sixty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  them,  and 
I  will  give  them  all  to  you,  here  on  the  spot,  if  you 
will  let  me  have  that  little  Czech  doctor  back,  and 
let  him  invalid  you." 

"  Aunt,  you  must  be  <iuiet ;  death  comes  to  all  men. 
Do  you  think  that  I  could  live  in  such  miserable  dis- 
honor as  that  ?  Aunt,  you  must  be  quiet.  Time  is 
very  short,  and  I  expect  my  route  every  minute. 
Sitdown." 

She  sat  down,  and  began  pulling  off  her  rings. 
"  The  most  of  them  are  at  Vienna,  she  said,  "  but 
they  are  all  yours  if  you  will  be  invalided.  See 
here,"  she  added,  "  here  is  the  great  Polo  sapphire, 
with  which  I  tried  to  bribe  that  boy  to  let  me  see 
vou.  It  is  in  reality  worth  four  thousand  pounds. 
Take  it,  but  be  invalided." 

"  Aunt,  dear,"  raifl  Colonel  Silcote,  with  irrita- 
tion, u  if  you  could  contrive  to  leave  off  making 
yourself  foolish,  it  would  be  so  much  better.  Don't 
you  see  that,  if  I  am  killed,  your  jewels  are  no  use 
to  me ;  and,  if  I  am  not,  they  are  of  great  use  to 
you.  Besides,  I  have  to  say  some  important  things- 
I  must  go  ;  my  character  would  not  be  worth  a 
rush,  and  you  would  alter  your  mind.  The  time  is 
very  short" 

"  Take  this  one  jewel,  dear,  at  all  events." 

"  What,  your  sapphire  !  Well,  I  will.  I  may  be 
taken  prisoner ;  who  knows,"  be  said,  more  cheer- 
fully, u  and  then  it  would  come  in  useful.  So  I 
will  take  it.   It  is  an  absolute  gift,  then,  Aunty  V  " 

"  It  is." 

"  Well,  now,  I  have  something  more  to  say. 
Stav  by  me  while  1  do  a  little  job,  and  talk  the 
while.  There  are  scissors  in  my  travelling-bag  ; 
cut  off  a  large  lock  of  your  hair :  we  will  wrap  thw 
in  it.  and  I  will  hang  it  round  my  neck,  and  will  di- 
rect it  to  be  taken  to  you.  A  Frenchman  will  most 
likely  do  it,  either  on  sentimental  grounds,  or  in  the 
hope  of  a  very  large  reward  from  a  real  princess, 
not  knowing  that  the  value  of  the  jewel,  even  if  he 
undoes  the  little  parcel,  exceeds  any  reward  you 
can  give  him  fifty-fold.  You  will  see  your  jewel 
again,  but  it  will  not  be  yours.  I  destine  it  lor 
some  one  else." 

"  You  will  come  back  again,  and  we  will  give  a 
ball  with  the  money,  my  dear.  But  if  the  jewel 
conies  back  alone,  it  shall  be  done  with  as  you  de- 
sire." 

Did  you  know  that  I  was  married  ?  " 
'•  Kriegsthunu  told  me  you  were  ,*  but  I  did  not 
care  to  ask  too  many  questions." 

"  I  was ;  and  it  was  the  worst  thing  I  ever  did. 
Yon  do  not  seem  surprised." 

She  was  not.  She  would  not  have  been  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  had  been  married  five  or  six  times 
over,  and  was  very  nearly  saying  so  right  out,  but 
did  not    She  said,  — 


"  I  think  marriage  is  a  good  thing  in  the  main. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  your  being  married." 

"  I  was  married  once,  and  only  once ;  to  a  wo- 
man I  would  uudce  my  duchess  to-morrow,  were  I 
but  a  duke.  I  left  her  in  poverty  and  in  obscurity. 
She  may  be  dead.  I  have  carefully  banished  her 
from  my  thoughts  for  many  years,  and  she  has  as 
carefully  refused  to  be  banished ;  and  the  eyes  of 
this  young  artist  who  has  been  nursing  me  have, 
strangely  enough,  brought  her  before  me  again 
more  prominently  than  ever.  I  have  done  many 
evil  things,  but  what  I  did  to  her  was  the  worst  of 
them  all.  Now  to  business.  If  the  jewel  cornea 
back  without  me,  sell  that  jewel,  find  that  woman, 
and  provide  for  her  with  the  money.  Will  you  do 
this  ?  You  will  find  the  necessary  papers  in  the  de- 
spatch-box." 

"  I  will  do  it,  dear,  certainly.  But  supposing  all 
this  misery  happens,  and  I  cannot  find  her,  what 
then  V  " 

"  Give  the  money  to  this  young  artist  I  love 
that  fellow  who  has  nursed  me.  She  was  the  only 
woman  who  ever  had  the  least  influence  over  me 
for  good.  I  treated  her  worse  than  any  woman 
ever  was  treated  ;  and  yet,  in  gamine-hells  and 
other  places,  that  woman  has  often  risen  before  me, 
and  tried  to  scare  me  from  evil."  ' 

14  Have  I  had  no  good  influence  ?  "  said  the 
Princess. 

"  Scarcely,  Aunty,  scarcely.  And  yet,  —  yes. 
At  a  time  like  this  I  will  say  yes.  Come,  decidedly, 
yes.  You  have  loved  me  so  truly,  so  persistently, 
so  uninterestedlv,  that  you  have  had  a  good  influ- 
ence over  me.  Why  you  have  loved  me  so  foolishly 
and  so  well,  I  cannot  dream.  Yet  now  I,  to  whom 
the  morrow  is  death,  can  see  that  your  persistent 
and  disinterested  love  for  me  has  done  much  for  me. 
It  has  shown  me  —  at  least  now,  when  it  is  too  late 
—  that  there  is  a  life  higher  than  my  own  miser- 
able, selfish  form  of  life.  Your  standard,  dear 
Aunty,  has  been  a  low  and  foolish  one,  I  doubt ; 
but .  how  immeasurably  higher  it  has  been  than 
mine  !  But  men  in  their  pleasures  are  so  selfish  ; 
women  must  share  their  pleasure,  or  they  have  none. 
See  about  this  poor  wife  of  mine,  and  tell  her  that 
I  tried  to  forget  her,  but  never  could  succeed ;  and, 
above  all  things,  attend  to  this  artist  lad.  James 
Sugden.  Idiot  Kriegsthurm  is  of  opinion  that  my 
father  will  leave  him  the  Silcote  property,  but  that 
is  bosh.  Make  friends  with  my  father,  and  tell  him 
it  is  the  best  thing  he  could  possibly  do.  I  bear  a 
sound  at  the  door,  which  you  do  not  Old  Algy  is 
dead,  and  so  I  shall  see  him  before'  you.  Tell  Ar- 
thur to  cure  his  priggish  ness ;  he  did  me  no  good 
by  it  Miirry  Reginald  and  Anne  on  the  first  of 
April,  —  for  where  should  we  all  be  if  the  propaga- 
tion of  fools  had  been  stopped  V  There  is  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  before  them  ;  let  them  spend  it  in 
courting,  and  develop  their  folly." 

"  She  don't  like  him,"  said  the  Princess. 

"  She  has  not  seen  his  idiocy  near  enough,  that  is 
all.  She  thinks  she  can  find  a  greater  fool  than 
herself.  Put  her  fairly  en  vlmge  with  him,  and  she 
will  give  up  the  business  as  a  bad  job  ;  she  is  quite 
clever  fool  enough  to  see  that  she  will  never  suit 
herself  with  so  great  an  ass  again.  Time  is  short ; 
kiss  me.  You  are  still  too  young  and  handsome  to 
kiss  me  before  strangers.  Let  us  part  without 
scandal." 

She  kissed  him,  and  said,  "  I  heard  nothing.  Do 
not  let  us  part  while  you  are  in  this  wild  sarcastic 
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'•  It  has  come,"  he  said,  and  kissed  her  again. 
"  Now  iittcntiou.  Aunty  ;  you  can  hear  twie." 

The  door  was  thrown  open  by  James,  who  said, 
looking  curiously  at  his  father,  — 

'•  The  adjutant,  fir." 

The  adjutant  stalked  in,  in  a  long  white  cloak, 
like  a  ghost,  clinking  his  spurs  on  the  stones.  "  We 
have  got  the  route,  my  colonel;  towards  Mizaglio. 
Are  you  ready  to  march  ?  " 

"  1  am  ready,  Von  Gerobtein.  Was  I  not  always 
rea.l  v  V 

"  Too  ready,  my  colonel.  But  vou  are  wounded, 
and  we  had  hoped  that  you  were  invalided." 

"  Do  the  men  want  another  to  take  them  into 
action,  then  ?  " 

"  God  forbid,  colonel.  They  only  hoped  that,  if 
things  went  wrong,  they  might  creep  back  again  to 
rally  round  the  kindest,  best,  and  gentlest  colonel  they 
have  ever  had.    Are  you  really  coming  with  us  ?  " 

"  I  am  coming  with  you,"  said  Tom  Silcote, 

"  Then  God  deliver  those  who  fall  in  our  way," 
said  the  adjutant    14 1  will  then  sound  to  mount." 

"  Sound  to  mount,"  said  Tom  Silcote.  "  Good 
by.  Aunty.  James,  follow  as  near  us  as  you  can, 
and-  take  care  of  my  aunt  Keep  three  or  four 
trees  in  an  irregular  line  between  you  and  the  ar- 
tillery, always.  Keep  your  horses'  beads  towards 
the  French  artillery  always,  because  there  may  be 
time  to  avoid  a  ricochet,  and  the  trajectory  of  these 
new  cannon  of  theirs  is  very  low ;  and  don't  ride 
over  dead  bodies,  or  apparently  dead  bodies.  Our 
fellows  tell  me  that  it  is  in  bad  taste,  and  danger- 
ous. Give  my  love  to  my  father,  Aunty.  1  won't 
disgrace  the  fiunilv." 

The  night  was  dark  and  moonless;  only  a  few  of 
the  files  nearest  the  inn,  on  which  the  light  shoae, 
could  be  seen  with  any  distinctness;  tall,  solemn, 
mounted  figures,  draped  in  white,  getting  dimmer 
and  more  ghostly  as  they  stretched  out  along  the 
road  right  and  left  Kissing  the  Princess,  and 
shaking  bands  with  James,  Silcote  mounted  his 
charger  and  sent  the  word  of  command  ringing 
clear  through  the  night.  The  whole  regiment  be- 
gan to  wheel,  to  clash,  and  to  swing  into  order ; 
then,  at  another  word,  he  rode  away  with  his  escort 
of  sheeted  ghosts,  and  the  darkness  swallowed  him. 

tfbecomlnuad.j 


CHATEAU-GAILLARD. 

Vkkv  few,  we  fancy,  of  the  thousands  of  English 
people  who  have  been  rushing  this  summer  through 
Rouen  to  Paris  have  cared  to  break  their  journey 
at  the  little  station  of  Gaillon  tor  an  hour's  look  at 
the  one  mighty  ruin  which  preserves  for  us  the 
name  and  spirit  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted.  And 
yet  we  can  conceive  few  scenes  more  worthy  of  a  visit, 
not  merely  from  historic  students  but  from  anybody 
whose  notion  of  a  holiday  consists  in  something 
better  than  the  exchange  of  one  big  busy  town  for 
another  yet  bigger  and  busier,  than  the  "  Saucy 
Castle  "  whose  gray  rock  and  gleaming  river-curve 
tempted,  again  and  again,  the  pencil  of  Turner. 
It  is  at  Gaillon  that  the  Seine  bends  suddenly  from 
its  course  westward  in  this  great  semicircle  to  the 
north,  and  it  is  at  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
bend,  where  the  valley  of  Les  Andelys  breaks  the 
line  of  its  chalk-clifls,  that  the  groat  "Norman  bor- 
der-fortress still  looks  out  over  river  ami  plain.  At 
the  first  sight  of  it,  indeed,  Turner's  sketches  seem 
to  be  wild  exaggerations,  and  it  is  only  the  long 
stiff  pull  up  to  the  ruins,  and  the  sight  of  Le  Petit 


Andelys  right  at  our  feet  with  its  brown  lines  of 
roofs,  its  wooden  gables,  and  its  little  Heche  dwarfed 
into  a  toy-town  by  the  height,  that  teaches  us  how 
much  truer  a  great  painter's  eye  is  likely  to  be  than 
our  own.  But  the  view  which  breaks  on  the  visitor 
as  he  looks  southward  from  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  ruined  fortress,  —  one  from  which  Hugh  tie 
Lacy  may  have  watched  the  long  year  through  for 
succors  that  never  came,  —  well  rewards  him  for  the 
climb.  The  moment  of  our  visit  was  just  such  a 
moment  as  Turner  has  himself  selected.  The  rain 
which  had  been  pouring  down  through  the  morning 
ceased  suddenly,  rifts  of  pale  sky  parted  the  gray 
cloud-masses,  the  low  mists  lifted  slowly  from  the 
dull  reach  of  fiat  meadow  (hat  lay  within  the  river- 
curve,  and  from  the  blue  masses  of  woodland  along 
the  southern  hills,  while  the  Seine  itself,  broken 
with  green  islets,  and  dappled  with  the  gray  and 
blue  of  the  sky,  flashed  round  bke  a  silver  bow  on 
its  way  to  the' Rouen. 

The  castle  is  worthy  of  its  site ;  as  a  monument 
of  military  skill  it  holds  without  doubt  the  first 
place  among  the  fortresses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
its  capture  ranked  among  the  exploits  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus even  above  his  victory  over  King  and  Em- 
peror at  Bouvines.  Till  its  partial  demolition  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  remained  what  Richard 
had  left  it,  unaltered  and  unenlarged,  yet  the  strong- 
est among  the  fortresses  of  Northern  France.  The 
learned  researches  of  M.  Deville  and  M.  Viollet  le 
Due,  completed  as  they  have  since  been  by  the  ex- 
cavations, conducted  at  the  c%st  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, and  whose  results  have  been  embodied  by 
M.  Brassard  de  Ruville  in  his  recent  Hutoire  de  la 
VUle  det  Anilely*,  leave  little  to  desire  as  to  the 
character  of  the  fortress  itself!  The  great  point  to 
remember  about  it  in  a  military  sense  is  that  it 
formed  but  a  part  of  a  vast  system  of  fortification, 
a  sort  of  entrenched  camp  which  Richard  designed 
to  cover  his  Norman  Capital.  The  approach  by 
the  Seine  itself  was  blocked  by  a  stockade  and 
bridge  of  boats,  which  were  protected  by  a  fort  on 
the  islet  in  mid-stream,  and  by  the  town  of  Le  Petit 
Andelys  which  the  King  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  of  the  Gamlxm.  This  valley  was  at  the  time 
an  impassable  marsh,  and  in  the  angle  between  it 
and  the  Seine,  on  a  spur  of  the  chalk  hills  which 
rise  immediately  over  Little  Andelys,  but  which 
only  a  narrow  neck  of  land  connects  with  the  gen- 
eral plateau,  rose,  at  the  height  of  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  river,  the  crowning  fortress  of  the 
whole.  Its  outworks,  and  the  walls  that  connected 
it  with  the  town  and  the  stockade,  have  for  the 
most  part  gone,  but  time  and  the  hand  of  man  have 
done  little  to  destroy  the  fortifications  themselves, 
—  the  fosse,  hewn  deep  into  the  solid  rock,  with 
casemates  hollowed  out  along  its  sides,  the  curious- 
ly fluted  walls  of  the  citadel,  the  almost  untouched 
Jonjon  tower,  soaring  above  all.  Even  now,  in  its 
ruin,  one  can  understand  the  triumphant  outburst  of 
its  Royal  builder  as  be  saw  it  rising  against  the  sky, 
"  How'  pretty  a  daughter  is  mine,  this  child  of  but 
one  year  old." 

The  fortress  was  indeed  Richard's  "  child"  in 
more  senses  than  one.  Few  places  preserve  more 
faithfully  in  ruin  and  legend  the  impress  of  their 
founder,  —  his  character,  his  military  skill,  his  polit- 
ical ability,  the  Ixildness  with  which  be  had  grasped 
the  altered  relation  of  Normandy  to  France.  Noth- 


ing could  show  more  clearly  that  Richard  was  > 
thing  greater  than  the  mere  brutal  soldier  of  Thierry 
or  Lingard.    The  Crusade  had  proved  him  to  be  a 
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tc  general ;  Chateau-Gaillard  stamps  him 
as  the  first  or  mediaeval  engineers.  He  saw  distinct- 
ly that  the  great  advance  in  the  art  of  attack  bad 
rendered  useless  the  older  fortifications  of  the  Nor- 
man towns  which  had  sufficed  to  keep  Henry  or 
Louis  of  France  at  bay,  and  that  not  even  Rouen 
conld  now  hold  oat  against  a  serious  assault  on  the 
part  of  Philip.  This  vast  entrenched  camp  was 
designed  not  merely  to  cover  Rouen,  but  to  guard 
the  whole  Norman  frontier,  and  with  it  and  its  de- 
fence the  adhesion  of  Normandy  to  the  Angevins 
would,  he  foresaw,  stand  or  fall.  The  easy  reduc- 
tion of  Normandy  on  the  fall  of  Cbateau-Gaillard, 
which  baa  so  often  been  attributed  to  the  mere  cow- 
ardice or  negligence  of  John,  is  the  best  witness  to 
tbe  foresight  and  sagacity  of  Richard.  But  it  was 
a  sagacity  that,  in  him  as  in  his  father  and  successor, 
mingled  strangely  with  a  brutal  violence,  and  a  per- 
fect indifference  to  what  passed  among  the  men  of 
his  day  for  religion  or  honor. 

"  Andelys  shall  not  be  fortified,"  were  the  very 
words  of  tbe  treaty  with  Philip,  and  three  months 
after  its  ratification  he  was  digging  the  trenches  of 
Cbateau-Gaillard.  "  Saucy  Castle  "  was  the  char- 
acteristic name  he  preferred  for  the  fortress  which, 
in  cynical  indifference  to  his  plighted  word, "beard- 
ed the  King  of  the  French."  "  I  will  take  it  were 
tbe  walls  of  iron,"  was  Philip's  threat  as  he  saw  it 
rise.  44  Were  they  of  butter,"  was  the  reckless  an- 
swer, M  I  would  hold  it  against  all  the  knighthood  of 
France."  The  associations  of  the  site  itself  might 
have  scared  other  men ;  it  was  the  scene  of  Rich- 
ard's cruellest  murder,  where,  in  revenge  for  tbe 
slaughter  of  his  Welsh  auxiliaries,  he  had  flung 
three  of  his  French  captives  headlong  from  the 
rock.  It  was  church-land,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  laid  Normandy  under  interdict  at  its  seiz- 
ure, but  the  King  met  the  interdict  with  mockery, 
and  intrigued  with  Rome  till  the  censure  was  with- 
drawn. He  was  just  as  defiant  of  the  M  rain  of 
blood  "  whose  fall  scared  his  courtiers.  "  Had  an 
angel  come  down  from  heaven  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  his  work,"  says  the  coolest  observer  of  the 
time, 44  he  would  have  answered  with  a  curse." 

There  were  reasons  even  graver  than  the  military 
reasons  which  we  have  stated  for  the  reckless  indif- 
ference to  all  higher  feeling  with  which  Richard 
pressed  on  the  execution  of  the  work.  Few  pas- 
wages  in  our  history  have  ever  appeared  more  inex- 
plicable than  the  loss  of  Normandy  under  John,  the 
ease  with  which  the  French  conquest  was  effected, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  any  provincial  resistance. 
Half  a  century  before,  the  sight  of  a  Frenchman  in 
the  land  would  have  roused  to  arms  every  Norman 
peasant  from  Avranches  to  Dieppe :  bnt  town  after 
town  surrenders  at  the  mere  summons  of  Philip 
Augustus,  and  the  conquest  is  hardly  over  before 
the  province  settles  down  into  the  most  loyal  of  the 
provinces  of  France.  No  doubt  much  of  this  was 
owing  to  the  wise  liberality  with  which  Philip  met 
the  pretensions  of  tbe  greater  towns  to  increased 
independence  and  self-government,  and  the  over- 
powering force  and  military  ability  with  which  the 
conquest  was  effected.  But  this  will  hardly  ex- 
plain the  utter  absence  of  all  opposition,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Normans  imbibed  the  an- 
tipathies and  hopes  of  their  conquerors.  The  truth 
was  that  provincial  feeling  had  no  place  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  to  the  Norman  his  transfer  from  John  to  Philip 
was  a  mere  passing  from  one  foreign  rule  to  another 
foreign  rule,  and,  foreigner  for  foreigner,  Philip  was 
the  less  alien  of  the  two. 


Between  France  and  Normandy  there  had  been 
as  many  years  of  friendship  and  mutual  aid  as  there 
had  been  of  strife ;  between  Norman  and  Angevin 
there  lay  nothing  but  a  century  of  bitterest  hate. 
Moreover,  the  subjection  to  France  was  tbe  realiza- 
tion in  fact  of  a  dependence  which  had  always  ex- 
isted in  theory.  Philip  entered  Rouen  as  an  over- 
lord, not  as  a  conqueror ;  while  its  reduction  by  tbe 
Angevin  Geoffry  had  been  the  most  humiliating  of 
all  submissions,  the  submission  to  an  equal.  So 
long  indeed  as  the  daughter  of  King  Henry  held 
court,  practically  as  their  duchess,  at  Rouen,  the 
loyalty  of  Normandy  had  something  to  cling  to,  bat 
with  Matilda's  death  all  seemed  to  pass  away.  The 
hired  panegyrist  of  Henry  If.  might  indeed  trace 
his  descent  from  the  line  of  Rollo,  but  to  the  Nor- 
mans and  to  himself  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  land. 
There  is  no  sign  of  disloyalty  on  their  part,  bnt 
there  is  none  of  the  deep-hearted  loyalty  that  had 
rallied  the  whole  people  round  the  standard  of  the 
Conqueror,  or  lined  the  ro:id  from  Lyons-le-Foret 
to  Caen  with  thousands  of  weeping  peasants  as  the 
corpse  of  the  last  of  William's  sons  was  borne  to 
rest  awhile  ere  it  crossed  the  seas  in  William's  great 
minster.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  himself  never 
appealed  to  tbeir  loyalty ;  be  held  them  as  he  held 
his  other  provinces,  by  a  strictly  administrative 
bond,  and  as  foreign  master;  he  guarded  their 
border  with  foreign  troops.  Richard  succeeded  to 
the  heritage  of  his  father's  policy  only  to  exaggerate 
it.  It  was  impossible  for  a  Norman  to  recognize 
with  any  real  sympathy  his  Duke  in  that  French 
prince  whom  he  saw  moving  along  the  border  at  the 
head  of  his  Routiers  and  Brabanoons,  in  whose 
camp  the  old  names  of  the  Norman  baronage  were 
missing,  and  a  mere  Gascon  ruffian  like  Marc  hade 
reigned  supreme.  The  bond  became  more  and 
more  artificial  till  it  snapped.  Bat  it  did  not  snap 
till  the  erection  of  Chateau-Gaillard  had  proclaimed 
to  the  world  the  revolution  in  the  position  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  purely  military  site  which  Richard  se- 
lected' showed  his  clear  realization  of  the  fact  that 
Normandy  was  henceforth  to  be  held  in  a  purely 
military  way;  the  creation  of  a  vast  entrenched 
camp  implied  that  all  trust  in  the  occasional  service 
of  its  baronage  was  at  an  end,  and  that  their  sole 
business  in  the  matter  henceforth  was  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  King-Duke's  adventurers. 

It  is  thus  a  characteristic  fact  of  the  .final  conquest 
by  Philip  Augustas  that  the  last  straggle  for  the 
lordship  of  Normandy  was  fought  out  on  the  part 
of  its  Angevin  masters,  not  by  Norman  levies,  bat 
for  tbe  most  part  by  foreign  swords ;  not  on  any  of 
the  old  historic  sites  of  Norman  traditions,  not  around 
the  minsters  of  Caen,  or  beneath  the  walls  of  Roaen 
or  Gournay,  but  on  a  spot  unknown  in  Norman  his- 
tory and  connected  with  no  great  Norman  name. 
The  history  of  that  last  year  ot  John's  Norman  rule 
is  still  too  obscure  to  allow  us  to  venture  on  any 
very  certain  explanations  of  bis  course  ;  but  to  those 
who  have  realized  that,  whatever  were  the  defects 
in  John's  character,  it  was  eminently  distinguished 
by  the  inventiveness,  the  44  shiftiness "  (if  we  may 
use  the  word),  of  his  race,  nothing  is  more  striking 
than  the  abandonment  of  all  hope  for  Normandy 
on  the  failure  of  his  great  attempt  to  relieve 
Chateau-Gaillard.  The  skill  with  which  the  com- 
bined attack  was  planned  would  prove,  even  if  the 
surprise  of  Arthur  at  Mirabeau  left  the  matter  un- 
certain, the  military  genius  of  John.  The  French 
invaders  were  parted  into  two  masses  bv  the  Seine ; 
the  bulk  of  their  forces  lay  camped  m  the  level 
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.-pace  within  the  great  curve  of  the  river,  while  one 
division  was  thrown  across  it  to  occupy  the  valley 
of  the  Gambon,  and  sweep  the  Vex  in  of  provisions 
before  undertaking  the  siege  of  Cbateau-Gaillard. 
The  combined  attack  which  John  projected  from 
Rouen  was  one  not  merely  ingenious  in  itself,  but 
immensely  ahead  of  the  military  strategy  of  his  day. 
He  proposed  to  cut  the  French  army  in  two  by  the 
destruction  of  their  bridge  of  boats  and  the  capture 
of  the  fort  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  while  the 
whole  of  his  own  forces,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  the  Routier  Lupicarius,  flung  themselves  on  the 
rear  of  the  forces  encamped  in  the  cul-de-sac  formed 
by  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  without  any  means  of 
exit  from  it  save  by  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  would 
already  have  been  destroyed^ 

But  the  military  conceptions  of  John,  like  his  po- 
litical conceptions,  were  too  far  ahead  of  the  means 
of  execution  which  his  age  presented  to  succeed ; 
and  the  attack  which,  had  it  been  accurately  carried 
out,  must  have  ended  in  the  defeat  and  surrender 
of  the  whole  French  army  and  the  utter  ruin  of 
Philip,  failed  from  the  impossibility,  in  the  then  in- 
fancy of  the  military  art,  of  carrying  through  with 
any  accuracy  so  delicate  a  combination.  The  two 
assaults  were  made,  not  at  one,  but  at  different 
times,  and  were  successively  repulsed.  Then  came 
the  utter  collapse  of  the  purely  military  system  on 
which  the  Angevin*  had  relied  for  their  hold  on 
Normandy.  John's  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  his 
army  of  mercenaries  dispersed  or  passed  over  to  the 
foe.  The  appeal  to  the  Norman  baronage,  so  long 
neglected,  was  now  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail.  The 
fortifications  of  the  towns  were  incapable  of  resisting 
the  new  engineering  and  siege  train  of  the  French. 
Moreover,  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  cold,  and 
the  nobles  were  already  treating  with  Philip.  It 
was  of  little  consequence  how  many  small  towns 
Philip  picked  up.  John's  cynical  comment,  '*  I  can 
retake  them  in  a  week,"  was  a  perfectly  true  com- 
ment ;  but  it  was  the  conviction  that,  save  behind 
the  walls  of  Chateau-Gaillard,  there  were  no  ele- 
ments of  resistance  in  his  Duchy  of  Normandy  that 
drove  John  to  seek  aid,  almost  as  fruitlessly,  in  his 
realm  of  England.  After  a  gallant  defence,  Cha- 
teau-Gaillard fell,  and  Normandy  missed  without  a 
struggle  into  the  bands  of  her  French  over-lord. 
On  that  loss  of  the  old  home  of  her  Kings  hung  — 
little  as  she  knew  it  —  the  destinies  of  England; 
and  the  greatest  interest,  after  all,  that  attaches  one 
to  this  grand  ruin  is  that  it  is  the  ruin  of  a  system 
as  much  as  of  a  camp.  From  that  dark  donjon, 
from  those  broken  walls,  we  see  not  njerely  the 
pleasant  vale  of  the  Seine,  but  the  sedgy  flats  of  our 
own  Runnymede. 


BLIGHTED  BEINGS. 

Although  amongst  the  upper  classes  of  society 
there  is  a  proper  disregard  for  sentiment,  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
degenerate  from  flirtation  into  something  like  genu- 
ine affection.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  this 
mishap  occurs,  the  young  gentleman  gets  the  worst 
of  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the  distraction  of  mind 
"  by  an  abnormal  growth  of  one  feelii.g  he  is 


certain  to  meet  with  a  thousand  other  vexations  and 
annoyances  which  may  eventually  wind  up  with 
being  jilted.  Even  if  he  is  accepted,  his  case  may 
not  be  bettered ;  his  last  state  will  be  worse  than 
his  first  A  gentleman  in  love  is  no  more  at  his 
ease  than  a  gentleman  in  debt.    Women  possess  an 


insatiable  appetite  for  teasing  their  admirers  when 
once  the  fish  is  fairly  hooked ;  and  to  land  him  with- 
out play  would  be  with  them  to  lose  a  prime  essen- 
tial of  the  sport.  But  the  pleasure  which  women 
take  in  torturing  a  lover  is  nothing  to  the  delight 
they  experience  in  rendering  miserable  the  exist- 
ence of  a  devoted  ineligible.  Novelists  generally 
draw  the  picture  of  a  heroine  refusing  an  offer  with 
an  immense  amount  of  dropping-down-deadness  at 
the  feet  of  the  victim.  The  refusal  is  given  with  an 
emphatic  decisiveness,  but  wrapped  up  in  a  lot  of 
soothing  phrases  which  have  about  the  same  effect 
in  taking  the  bitter  out  of  the  nauseous  draught  as 
jam  has  in  concealing  the  horrors  of  rhubarb.  Wo- 
men in  real  life  often  take  a  leaf  out  of  a  novel  when 
it  does  not  interfere  with  them,  and  when  it  pro- 
motes their  views  to  have  a  little  romantic  coloring 
thrown  around  them.  It  may  happen  that  a  woman 
likes  a  man,  and  yet  the  triumph  of  refusing  him  is 
a  sweeter  feeling  to  her  than  the  sentiment  which 
would  spring  from  any  other  emotion.  There  are 
women  as  well  as  men  of  the  smallest  minds,  and  so 
eaten  up  with  vanity,  that  to  gratify  it  even  to 
themselves  and  unknown  to  the  world,  to  hug  them- 
selves on  the  performance  of  an  action  which  would 
cause  a  glow  of  mean  pride  to  tingle  in  their  veins, 
they  would  sacrifice  every  natural  instinct  and  crav- 
ing. Ladies  of  this  quality  send  many  blighted  beings 
into  the  world.  After  every  season  in  London  we 
dare  say  there  are  a  few  thousand  men  at  least 
who  for  perhaps  a  fortnight,  are  ready  to  swear  that 
they  are  the  most  wretched  creatures  that  were  ever 
born.  They  rush  up  the  Rhine  and  become  cured  ; 
they  go  to  Brighton  or  Hastings  and  get  cured,  and 
blighted  again.  But  the  second  blight  is  a  mere 
trifle,  like  those  classes  of  diseases  which  assume  a 
mild  form  at  the  second  taking.  Nature  is  compen- 
sative and  compassionate.  Neither  women  nor  men 
suffer  deeply  alter  the  "green  spot"  in  memory's 
waste  has  been  traversed.  Still,  even  an  old  prac- 
titioner will  receive  a  twinge  occasionally  when  an 
artist  in  flirtation  beats  him  in  the  game. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  depicted  spooneyism  with  con- 
siderable power  and  effect,  and  his  Mr.  Guppy 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  whenever  a  typical  young 
man  is  required  for  exhibition  in  the  gallery  of  dis- 
tressed lovers.  But  Guppy  only  represents  one 
variety.  Thackeray,  with  that  intense  sympathy 
and  feeling  which  made  him  a  humorist  as  well  as  a 
satirist,  shows  us  in  George  Warrington  what  a 
really  clever  and  able  man  may  Ije  brought  to  by 
circumstances  connected  with  affairs  of  the  heart. 
It  is  wonderful  how  there  are  not  even  more  bach- 
elors to  be  found,  taking  into  account  the  modern 
utilitarian  tendency  of  the  female  mind,  and  the 
reckless  want  of  compassion  or  forethought  which 
makes  the  women  of  the  day  so  stupid  in  destroying 
the  only  sort  of  illusion  which  imparts  an  idea  of 
genuine  worth  or  grace  to  themselves.  The  blighted 
beings  who  drift  into  Bohemianism  naturally  take  up 
their  pens  and  write  with  a  spirit  and  a  venom 
which,  even  if  partly  put  on  to  sell,  still  contains  a 
grain  of  tnith  sufficient  to  justify  and  to  point  their 
disquisitions.  The  blighted  being  who  does  n't 
write,  and  who  is  obliged  to  distract  himself  by 
other  means,  frequently  resorts  to  unhallowed 
quarters  for  consolation,  where  he  finds  it  and  his 
revenge  at  the  same  time.  Women  of  course  must 
reject  men,  it  is  their  privilege ;  but  there  are  wo- 
men who  positively  go  in  for  it  as  a  business.  They 
draw  the  dupe  to  a  declaration,  and  then,  with  an 
air  as  if  they  were  performing  a  duty  and  an  act  of 
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virtue,  they  confess  in  words  that  they  have  been 
hypocrites.  The  blighted  being  should  never  allow 
himself  to  be  a  second  time  bamboozled.  He 
should  simply  look  abroad  and  bide  an  opportunity 
of  mending  his  fate.  Meanwhile,  if  he  only  watches 
with  a  quiet  dissecting  studiousness  the  disposition 
of  his  quondam  charmer,  he  will  be  certain,  having 
brought  to  the  task  a  wish  for  the  purpose,  to  have 
plenty  of  reasons  for  congratulating  himself  on  an 
escape. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  philosophy  of  optimism 
for  the  blighted  being.  What  has  happened  is  for 
the  best.  There  was  Jones  who  raved  with  him 
about  the  present  Mrs.  Jones  last  year.  Night  after 
night  did  Jones  sit  at  his  bedside  and  pour  into  his 
ear  the  praises  of  the  wonderful  girl  who  had  caught 
him.  Now  Jones 'is  chary  of  talking  of  his  wife. 
He  warns  young  people  against  matrimony,  or 
speaks  of  it  with  so  warm  a  recommendation  that 
he  raises  a  suspicion  in  the  listener  that,  having  lost 
his  tail,  he  wishes  to  see  his  brother  animals  tailless. 
With  this  example,  and  with  fifty  others,  may  the 
blighted  being  sit  down  in  his  lonely  room  and 
smoke  the  cigar  of  peace.  If  various  little  adven- 
tures of  the  season  break  in  upon  his  thoughts,  if  it 
occurs  to  him  that  he  has  indeed,  through  some 
haste,  some  forgetfulness,  some  folly,  lost  tlie  love  of 
a  true  and  a  sincere  woman,  he  should  reflect  how 
readily  the  resources  of  the  times  will  enable  him  to 
forget  her,  and  what  a  settled  fact  it  is  that  unre- 
quited affection  is  an  extravagance  of  emotion  for 
indulging  in  which  a  man  deserves  to  be  locked  up 
in  a  mad-house. 

We  have  not  alluded  directly  to  blighted  beings 
of  the  opposite  sex.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  with 
the  multiplicity  of  preventives,  there  can  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  broken-hearted  ladj.  We  occasionally 
find  in  police  reports  an  account  of  a  girl  drowning 
or  trying  to  drown  herself  through  love ;  but  the 
penny  journals  have  to  answer  for  these  accidents, 
and  the  penny  or  the  halfpenny  journals  are  not 
read  by  the  upper  classes  until  some  parts  of  them 
are  reprinted  under  a  different  name.  Besides, 
women  who  are  jilted  hava  a  capacity  for  religion, 
and  for  turning  sour  gradually  in  a  style  which  de- 
ceives them  into  believing  in  the  end  "that  they  are 
happiest  as  they  find  themselves.  Then  they  can, 
in  some  instances,  call  in  the  aid  of  an  attorney 
to  help  them  to  damages  for  the  loss  of  their  feel- 
ings ;  in  others,  they  can  simply  make  over  the 
remnant  of  their  romance,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
termed,  to  the  next  fool  who  comes  in  the  way. 
Perhaps  there  are  very  few  married  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  not  suffered  sentimental  blight,  and 
got  on  after  it  through  all  the  trials  and  difficulties 
of  marriage  without  much  thought,  except  in  a 
dream,  of  the  original  object  of  passion. 

IX  DIFFICULTIES.  —  THREE  STAGES. 

THIRD  STAGE.  —  THROUGH  THE  BANKRUPTCY  COUBT. 

There  is  one  particular  in  which  the  inmates  of 
the  pponging-house  in  Bream's  Buildings  and  those 
of  Whitecross  Street  Prison  resemble  each  other. 
Every  individual  among  them  is  —  according  to  his 
own  account  —  on  the  eve  of  release.  Ask  any  pris- 
oner for  debt  when  he  expects  to  be  set  free,  and  in 
ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred  he  will  re- 
ply that  he  is  certain  to  be  at  liberty  next  day,  or,  at 
furthest,  in  a  day  or  two.  41  Arrangements  are  being 
made,"  or  44  The  affair  will  be  settled  off-hand,"  or 


us  a  week  before.  "  She  was  very  ugly ;  she  soon  jjot 
every  woman  that  came  near  me."  This 


jealous  of  every 
with  a  wink  which  a  satyr  might  have  been  proud 


"The  trifle  be  is  in  for  would  not  detain  him  a  day,  I 
but  that  there  are  other  matters  which  would  be  com- 
promised if  he  paid  off  this  detainer  " ;  and  so  forth. 
It  is  very  rare  indeed  to  find  a  prisoner  who  has 
looked  his  affairs  in  the  face. 

In  Whitecross  Street,  it  is  astonishing  what  an 
amount  of  freemasonry  exists  among  the  residents. 
No  sooner  does  a  new  inmate  make  his  appearance 
in  a  ward,  than  two  or  three  of  his  fellow-prisoners 
make  up  to  him  and  question  him  in  the  most  off- 
hand manner  as  to  how  much  he  is  "  in  for,"  wheth- 
er be  has  been  arrested  on  a  capias  or  a  ca.  sa., 
whether  he  intends  to"  go  through  the  mill "  (which 
means,  pass  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court),  or  ex- 
pects to  settle  ?  There  is  nothing  offensive  or  im- 
pertinent in  the  way  these  interrogations  are  put, 
and  he  who  is  questioned  is  generally  quite  as  ready 
to  answer  as  the  questioners  are  to  ask.  He  finds 
himself  in  a  position  so  new,  that  he  is  glad  to  find 
any  one  who  will  give  him  information.  Prisoners 
are  generally  mueh  disposed  to  help  each  other. 
When  a  prisoner  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  his  rations  at 
the  general  table,  he  is  served  by  the  warder  with 
food  from  the  prison  kitchen.  This  is  called  being 
"  on  the  county,"  for  I  believe  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex pays  for  the  victuals  of  all  who  are  too  poor 
to  feed  themselves.  The  food  is  very  fair  in  its  way, 
but  the  having  to  eat  it  alone,  and  having  it  brought 
in  three  times  a  day  for  one  or  two  prisoners  in  the 
ward,  is  humiliating,  and  is  an  open  confession  of 
destitution. 

I  would  rather  pass  three  months  in  solitary  con- 
flnement  with  the  means  of  improving  my  mind, 
than  remain  one  month  in  Whitecross  Street  Not 
that  all  the  inmates  of  the  prison  are  of  the  ruffian 
stamp.  I  have  met  as  gentlemanly  and  intelligent 
men  in  Whitecross  Street  as  I  have  met  out  of  it, 
and  I  have  had  as  kind  offers  of  service  made  me  in 
their  small  way  by  men  in  difficulties  as  ever  I  had 
by  wealthy  persons  in  the  every-day  world.  But 
the  bad  in  that  place  are  very  bad.  Card-sharpers, 
betting  loafers,  blacklegs,  joint-stock  company  swin- 
dlers, captains  who  never  belonged  to  any  regiment, 
clergymen  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  curacies 
or  livings,  all  these  are  mixed  up  with  men  who, 
though  in  debt,  are  respectable,  and  who  are  strug- 
gling their  hardest  to  get  out  of  their  difficulties. 
To  the  tavern-haunting  ruffian  —  whose  only  source 
of  income  is  what  he  can  pick  up  at  cards,  in  flash 
bets  and  by  exacting  payment  of  what  is  lost  to  him, 
but  "  welshing  "  when  he  loses  to  others  —  it  is  no 
punishment  at  all  to  be  shut  up  in  Whitecross  Street 
for  a  month  or  two.  But  to  the  decently  educated 
mechanic,  the  respectable  shopkeeper,  or  the  man 
who,  although  poor,  is  a  gentleman  in  his  habits  and 
ideas,  it  is  a  very  great  punishment 

In  one  of  the  abominable  sleeping-bunks  (which  I 
have  described  in  a  previous  chapter)  near  me,  was 
a  young  man  —  a  student  if  I  remember  right  in 
some  missionary  college  —  and  next  to  him  was  a 
clergyman,  the  coolest  possible  specimen  of  an  un- 
principled swindler,  though  talking  at  times  an  im- 
mense deal  of  cant.  This  reverend  gentleman,  some 
sixty  years  of  age,  was  the  incumbent  of  a  large 
parish  about  a  hundred  miles  from  London.  His 
living  was  worth  about  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
and  his  wife  had  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  her 
own  right  44 1  married  her  for  her  money,"  the  fel- 
low told  us  openly,  though  he  had  never  seen  one  of 
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of.  She  demanded  a  legal  separation ;  I  consented 
on  condition  that  she  allowed  me  half  the  money ; 
she  agreed  ;  but  I  found  I  could  not  get  on  with 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  besides  my  living. 
The  bishop  refused  to  induct  me  into  a  better  living 
which  had  been  presented  me,  because,  he  said, 
there  was  something  against  me,  my  morals ;  and  as 
my  debts  amounted  to  three  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds,  they  arrested  me,  and  now  I  must  wipe  all 
off  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court"  As  a  jolly  boon 
companion  —  be  used  somehow  to  get  spirits  into  the 

1>rison,  although  goodness  knows  how,  and  was  very 
ibcral  with  the  punch  he  made  —  I  never  knew  a 
pleasanter  fellow  than  this  reverend  gentleman ;  but 
I  hope  there  are  not  many  clergymen  of  the  English 
Church  like  him,  and  1  do  not  believe  there  are. 

But  by  far  the  best  fellow  in  the  ward  was  an 
ex-captain  of  heavy  dragoons,  who  was  on  the  eve 
of  passing  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
fourth  time.  He  was  one  of  the  biggest  men,  and 
one  of  the  most  cheery  vagabonds,  I  ever  came 
across.  He  told  numberless  stories  of  his  adven- 
tures and  slips  in  the  monetary  line,  in  which,  even 
by  his  own  account,  hi*  conduct  had  been  the  re- 
verse of  honest  According  to  his  history  he  bad 
commenced  life  with  six  thousand  pounds  a  year 
and  a  commission  in  a  crack  cavalry  regiment 
"  But,"  as  he  used  to  say  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
"  I  made  the  running  too  early  in  the  race,  and 
could  not  '  stay '  with  the  other  horses.  In  six 
years  I  had  sold  every  acre  of  land,  every  pound  of 
Consols,  and  had  run  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post 
to  the  tunc  of  twelve  thousand  pounds.  I  sold  out, 
and  the  price  of  my  troop  paid  half  my  debts.  I 
went  through  the  court  for  about  six  thousand 
pounds,  and  then  set  to  work  as  a  private  gentle- 
man. I  lived  a  little  by  betting,  a  bttle  by  whist,  a 
little  by  billiards,  a  little  by  a  few  fivers  and  ten- 
ners tli at  1 4  borrowed '  from  friends  and  relations 
when  I  was  very  hard  up.  So  long  as  I  kept  to 
what  I  understood  I  got  on  well  enough ;  but  the 
Devil  tempted  me  to  set  up  as  a  wine-merchant,  and 
iu  one  year  I  lost  —  that  is,  I  owed,  for  I  bad  no 
losses  in  trade,  —  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  I 
then  went  through  the  court  the  second  time.  How 
did  I  lose  the  money  ?  I  '11  tell  you.  I  used  to  get 
say,  three  hundred  pounds'  or  four  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  wine,  giving  three  months'  bills  to  the  im- 
porter for  what  I  bought.  When  my  customers 
paid  me  I  spent  the  money  and  did  not  meet  my 
engagements.  The  wholesale  wine-merchants  got 
angry ;  one  of  them  arrested  me,  and  I  had  to  go 
through  the  court  I  was  sent  back,  and  had  to  re- 
main six  mouths  in  this  bole.  I  then  set  up  as  a 
coal-merchant,  but  made  a  mess  of  that  for  I  found 
that  I  paid  higher  for  the  coals  I  bought  than  I 
could  retail  them  for,  even  if  1  had  sold  them  by 
the  sack  out  of  a  hand-cart  So  I  had  to  go 
through  the  court  as  a  coal-merchant  Since  then 
I  have  been  a  promoter  of  companies,  and  that  was 
the  jolliest  game  by  far.  Why,  I  had  at  one  time 
a  matter  ot  nearly  four  thousand  pounds  to  my 
credit  in  one  of  the  City  banks.  But  the  times  all 
went  bad,  and  I  was  sued  right  and  left  by  those  who 
had  taken  shares  in  the  concerns  I  had  ♦  promoted,' 
and  so  I  was  arrested,  and  here  I  am.  The  Com- 
missioner made  some  difficulty  the  other  day  about 
my  cash  account,  but  I  shall  be  all  right  soon,  and 
shall  slip  through  the  court  very  easily.  If  you  are 
inclined  to  do  anything  about  any  horse  for  the 
Chester  Cup  I  am  your  man."  I  met  him  the  other 
day  in  the  Dover  train ;  be  told  me  he  was  going 


to  Paris  for  a  week,  he  had  taken  again  to  his  old 
business  of  betting,  and  had  "  landed  seven  hundred 
pounds  upon  Hermit "  at  the  last  Derby. 

During  the  short  time  that  I  was  an  inmate  of 
the  prison,  seven  persons  who  were  prisoners  with 
mo  lost  their  situations  and  entire  means  of  living 
from  being  shut  up.  One  was  a  curate  in  a  West- 
end  parish,  two  were  officers  in  the  army,  a  third 
was  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office,  a  fourth  was  em- 
ployed in  some  waterworks,  a  fifth  was  a  superin- 
tendent of  insurance  agencies,  a  sixth  and  myself 
were  travellers  for  wholesale  houses.  All  those  per- 
sons had  done  no  worse  than  been  careless  about 
money  matters.  Not  that  even  this  kind  of  indebt- 
edness can  be  defended ;  but  it  is  a  poor,  a  short- 
sighted, and  a  cruel  pohcy  to  punish  a  man  by  the 
loss  of  his  employment  —  which  <s  certain  to  follow 
bis  being  locked  up  —  and  to  punish  all  his  credit- 
ors at  the  same  time.  The  whole  system  of  debt- 
recovery  and  imprisonment  for  debt  is  very  faulty 
indeed.  It  promotes  rascality.  The  only  persons 
who  profit  by  it  are  attorneys  of  a  certain  class.  To 
them  its  abolition  would  be  the  depriving  them  of 
what  they  almost  consider  as  their  "vested  inter- 
ests." Not  but  that  I  consider  these  gentlemen  do 
their  best  for  their  clients,  and  are  fairly  entitled  to 
whatever  they  earn,  or  gain,  or  make  in  their  busi- 
ness. But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  welfare  of  the 
creditor  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration,  and  if  it 
be  not,  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  no  bankruptcy 
laws.  Take  my  own  case.  My  expenses  at 
Bream's  Buildings  and  Whitecroas  Street  together 
with  fees  fbr  legal  advice,  expenses  of  the  court,  and 
other  items,  amounted  to  rather  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  the  debt  which  I  had  been  put  into 
prison  for.  Surely  common  sense  was  wanting  when 
such  a  code  of  bankruptcy  laws  was  invented. 

Whilst  I  was  in  Whitecross  Street,  a  vcrv  wealthy 
merchant  was  arrested  and  brought  in  to  the  prison. 
When  I  say  "  very  wealthy,"  I  mean  that  he  bad  the 
reputation  of  being  so,  although  it  turned  out,  when 
his  affairs  came  to  be  looked  into,  he  had  been  insolv- 
ent fur  four  years.  He  was  sued,  and  judgment 
being  signed  for  a  very  large  amount,  he  was  taken 
upon  a  warrant,  issued  without  any  notice,  on  affi- 
davit that  the  debtor  was  about  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. He  was  no  doubt  going  to  France  ;  but  be  had 
no  iutention  of  remaining  there.  It  seems  that  it 
was  the  interest  of  certain  people  to  make  him  a 
bankrupt  and  be  was  accordingly  made  one.  But 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Commissioner,  the 
magnitude  of  his  debts  —  something  Uke  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  pounds  —  seemed  to  in- 
spire respect  and  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
consideration,  even  when  he  went  up  for  his  last 
examination  ;  and  when  it  was  well  known  that  his 
estate  would  not  pay  more  than  two  shillings  in  the 
pound.  In  Whitecross  Street  he  had  many  small  in- 
dulgences granted  him  that  were  denied  "to  others. 
One  of  the  aldermen  came  to  see  him,  another  sent 
him  wine  and  game,  a  member  of  parliament  left  a 
haunch  of  venison  at  the  gate  for  him.  And  yet  it 
turned  out  —  and  must  have  been  well  known  to 
many  of  those  who  were  most  civil  to  him  —  that  this 
man  had  commenced  the  most  gigantic  speculations 
with  no  capital  whatever,  and  that  he  had  settled 
about  thirty  thousand  pounds  upon  his  wife.  He  did 
not  remain  more  than  a  week  in  Whitecross  Street 
And  when  he  went  up  for  his  final  discharge  before 
the  Commissioner,  he  was  hardly  asked  a  question, 
though,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  more  than  a  dozen 
families  bad  been  utterly  ruined  by  his  failure. 
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In  my  last  chapter  I  mentioned  that,  having  filed 
my  petition  as  a  bankrupt,  I  went  before  the  Com- 
missioner to  a*k  that  1  might  be  released  from  prison, 
hut  was  refused  the  boon,  one  creditor  having 
objected,  and  bad,  therefore,  to  go  back  to  prison 
until  the  choice  of  assignees.   This  took  place  about 
a  fortnight  later.    The  theory  of  this  ceremony  is, 
that  all  the  creditors  of  a  prisoner  meet  together, 
and  select  among  themselves,  by  open  voting,  the 
individual  whom  they  deem  the  most  fitting  person 
to  look  after  their  interests.    But  the  practice  is 
very  different.     To  these  meetings  of  assignees 
hardly  any  creditors,  save  two  or  three  of  the  chief, 
ever  come ;  and  of  those  who  do,  each  try  to  be 
made,  assignee,  so  that  he  may  name  his  own  legal 
adviser  as  solicitor  tor  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt. 
If  the  latter  hare  failed  for  a  good  round  sum,  to  be 
named  solicitor  for  the  estate  is  worth  several  hun- 
dred—  sometimes  one  or  two  thousand  —  pounds. 
Even  in  my  petty  case,  to  get  the  solicitorsbip  of 
the  estate  was  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  in  the  pocket 
of  the  attorney ;  and  so,  out  of  the  three  creditors 
who  attended  the  meeting,  two  came  provided  with 
attorneys.    Of  course  each  creditor  voted  lor  him- 
self to  be  assignee,  and  so  the  difficulty  to  be  got 
over  was  the  third  gentleman.   Now,  this  third  hap- 
pened to  be  a  hard-headed  Scotsman,  a  man  of  husi- 
neas  in  every  way.    At  first  he  would  not  vote  for 
either  one  or  other  of  the  other  two  creditors ;  but  at 
last  he  was  talked  over,  and  1  hare  reason  to  believe 
that  matters  were  "  made  pleasant"  to  him  by  a 
•  heck  for  five  pounds,  and  to  the  others  by  an  un- 
dertaking that  whatever  pickings  there  might  be 
upon  my  carcass  should  be  equally  divided  between 
the  solicitors  of  the  other  two  parties. 

All  this  took  place  in  court  under  the  nose  of  the 
Commissioner;  but,  as  other  cases  were  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  and  as  this  was  considered  a  purely 
private  arrangement,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  At 
last,  the  m««*-t>ger,  or  clerk  of  the  court,  was  in- 
formed that  In  re  Smith,  Mr.  Tassels,  accountant, 
of  Crow  Street,  was  appointed  assignee,  and  that  he, 
Mr-  Tossels,  had  named  Mr.  Firkenson,  attorney,  of 
Great  James  Street,  solicitor  to  the  estate.  The 
choice  of  assignees  being  thus  made,  I  renewed  my 
application  for  release  from  custody. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Tossels  —  nominally  an  ac- 
countant, but  really  a  discounter  of  accommodation 
bills,  who  held  the  acceptance  mentioned  in  my  last 
chapter  as  having  my  name  behind  it  —  was  the 
creditor  who  had  opposed  my  discharge  when  I  had 
asked  for  it  on  filing  my  petition.  He  might  oppose 
my  discharge  a  second  time.  It  was  not  certain 
that  he  would  succeed,  but  it  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  he  would  not.  At  any  rate,  my  own 
solicitor  —  who  had  seen  me  thus  far  on  my  road, 
but  who  was  now  about  to  take  leave  of  me,  as 
another  solicitor  had  been  appointed  to  the  estate 
—  advised  me  not  to  risk  it  before  I  had  seen  how 
the  land  lay.  M  Take  my  advice,"  said  he.  " 1 
know  Tossels,  and  I  know  Firkenson  ;  they  hare  it 
in  their  power  to  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Matters  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  are  managed  a 
good  deal  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  Beibre  I  ask  for 
your  discharge  from  custody,  let  me  have  a  little  talk 
with  Tossels.  He  has  had  to  give  up  about  ten 
pounds  of  the  pickings  he  would  have  got  out  of 
you.  Will  you  give  that  amount  to  'square'  him 
and  make  all  safe  ?  " 

At  first  I  was  inclined  to  declare  that  I  would  stand 
on  my  rights  according  to  English  law.  "  Don't 
talk  rubbish,"  said  my  solicitor;  "whether  would 


you  rather  be  certain  of  going  home  to-night,  or  run 
the  chance  of  opposition,  and  being  sent  back  to  jail, 
on  the  plea  that  you  are  a  commercial  traveller, 
and  as  likely  ax  not  to  go  abroad ;  or  else  that,  hav- 
ing no  employment,  you  have  nothing  to  keep  you 
in  England,  and  that  you  might  slip  away  to  Amer- 
ica or  Australia  V  If  Tossels  were  to  make  thi*  a 
reason  of  opposition  to  your  release,  the  Commis- 
sioner might  order  you  to  find  very  heavy  bail  for 
your  appearance  to  answer  in  bankruptcy.  He 
might  take  another  view  of  the  case ;  but,  just  as 
likely  as  not,  he  might  take  this,  particularly  if  Tos- 
sels were  very  urgent-" 

I  told  my  solicitor  that  he  might  do  as  he  deemed 
best,  and  1  saw  bim  for  full  ten  minutes  in  close 
consultation  with  Tossels  and  Firkenson.  He  then 
came  towards  me  smiling,  and  saying  he  had 
"  squared  "  the  affair,  having  given  his  undertaking 
to  pay  Tossels  ten  pounds  on  my  behalf  beibre  my 
next  meeting,  and  having  also  promised  that  my 
accounts  should  be  prepared  by  the  same  gentle- 
man in  his  character  of  accountant.  He  then  for- 
mally asked  for  my  discbarge  from  custody,  and 
(here  being  no  opposition,  I  at  once  obtained  it.  A 
document  called  my  "  protection  "  was  then  ordered 
to  be  made  out,  by  virtue  of  which  I  could  not  be 
arrested  or  taken  in  execution  on  any  civil  process 
whatever.  And  thus  I  was  free  to  go  borne,  though 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  Wbitecrus* 
Street  for  an  hour  or  two  until  certain  papers  were 
completed. 

"  What  luck  ?  "  was  the  salutation  that  greeted 
me  on  every  side  when  I  got  back  to  the  ward. 
When  I  told  my  fellow-prisoners  that  I  bad  pulled 
through  this  stage  of  my  proceedings  they  seemed 
almost  as  glad  as  if  they  themselves  had  all  been 
set  at  liberty.  And  when  later  in  the  afternoon  the 
warder  came  to  tell  me  that  my  release  had  come 
and  I  was  free  to  depart,  they  gave  me  three  hearty 
cheers. 

I  arrived  at  home  exactly  three  weeks  after  mv 
first  arrest  The  effects  of  it  bad  been  to  lose  me 
my  situation  ;  to  make  me  spend,  what  with  one  ex- 
pense and  another,  and  fees  of  court,  about  thirty- 
five  pounds ;  to  bring  my  affairs  no  nearer  to  a  set- 
tlement than  they  were  before,  and  to  force  me  into 
bankruptcy,  which  would  end  in  my  creditors  not 
getting  paid  a  penny,  nor  a  halfpenny,  in  the  pound. 
1  was  so  far  the  sufferer  that  I  had  to  look  out  for 
another  situation  and  begin  the  world  afresh ;  my 
creditors  were  so  far  the  sufferers  as  that  I  was  — 
or  would  very  soon  be  —  legally  free  from  all  my 
liabilities  towards  them.  So  much  for  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  our  present  law  of  bankruptcy. 

My  first  meeting  —  playfully  called  that  "for 
choice  of  assignees"  —  being  over,  my  second  — 
called  "  for  examination  and  discharge  "—was  fixed 
for  a  day  some  six  weeks  later.  By  this  time  I  was 
quite  up  to  all  the  moves  on  the  bankruptcy  board, 
and  had  fully  imbibed  that  spirit  which  possesses  a 
man  who  is  hunted  by  difficulties  and  creditors.  I 
saw  that  my  game  lay  in  keeping  my  assignee,  Tos- 
sels, and  his  attorney,  Firkenson,  in  good-humor. 
The  ten  pounds  promised  to  the  former  I  paid,  as 
well  as  five  pounds  tor  making  up  my  accounts,  and 
five  pounds  more  as  a  fee  for  trouble.  The  original 
amount  of  the  bill  of  which  Tossels  was  the  holder, 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Of  this,  about 
sixty  pounds  remained  due.  I  had  paid,  under 
various  pretences,  twenty  pound*  to  Tossels,  so  there 
remained  but  a  balance  of  forty  pounds.  I  now 
proposed  —  through  a  third  party  —  to  give  him  two 
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bills  of  twenty  pounds  each,  payable  at  three  and 
six  months,  provided  he  gave  his  word  that  he  would 
not  oppose  me  at  my  meeting  for  discharge  He 
objected  that,  in  consequence  of  my  being  out  of 
any  engagement  or  situation,  my  signature  was 
worth  nothing.  But  he  said  that  if  my  father-in-law 
would  give  a  written  undertaking  to  a  third  party 
—  Towels'*  name  not  being  mentioned  in  the  letter, 
though  he  was  the  person  to  benefit  thereby  — that, 
if  I  obtained  my  discharge  at  the  next  meeting,  he, 
my  father-in-law,  would  give  the  said  party  two  bills 
for  twenty-five  pounds  each,  at  three  and  six  months, 
then  Tossels  would  not  only  not  oppose  me,  but 
would  make  it  his  special  business  to  facilitate  my 
going  through  the  court  smoothly.  This  my  father- 
in-law  agreed  to,  and  so  my  path  was  smoothed,  — 
with  what  justice  we  will  not  discuss. 

.  When  a  bankrupt's  assignee  has  been  chosen,  it  is 
in  the  power  of  that  assignee  to  worry  and  annoy 
the  bankrupt  very  much.  The  rule  through  this 
stape  of  the  whitewashing  process  is  —  like  the  rest 
of  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  —  the  rule  of 
thumb ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  rule.  I  know  of  one 
young  man,  who,  after  having,  like  myself,  lost  his 
situation  in  a  merchant's  office  owing  to  being  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  obtained,  with  great  difficulty, 
another  situation  shortly  after  the  choice  of  assignee. 
The  latter  owed  him  a  grudge,  and  insisted  that  he 
should  attend  upon  him  to  verify  accounts  at  three 
P.  M.  every  day,  the  hour  when  the  young  man  was 
busiest  in  his  office.  He  remonstrated,  but  the  as- 
signee would  listen  to  nothing,  and  said  that  if  he 
did  not  attend  at  that  hour  he  (the  assignee)  would 
represent  to  the  Commissioner  at  the  next  meeting 
that  the  bankrupt  had  not  done  his  utmost  to  give 
an  account  of  his  estate.  He  had  to  give  up  his 
appointment,  and  was  ruined. 

But  having  satisfied  my  assignee,  I  had  no  such 
consequence  to  fear.  On  the  day  appointed,  I  ap- 
peared in  court,  and  the  whole  affair  did  not  last 
half  an  hour.  "  In  re  Smith,"  said  the  clerk  of  the 
court ;  when  up  got  Firkenson  and  said,  "  I  appear 
for  the  assignee,  your  Honor,  who  is  perfectly  con- 
tent with  the  assistance  the  bankrupt  has  afforded 
him  in  making  up  his  accounts."  "  1  should  like  to 
examine  the  bankrupt,"  said  the  Commissioner.  I 
stepped  into  the  witness-box,  and  being  duly  sworn, 
said  that  I  attributed  my  failure  to  insufficiency  of 
income  arising  from  trade  being  bad,  and  from  my 
commissions  as  a  commercial  traveller  being  very 
much  reduced;  also,  to  pressure  from  creditors. 
The  Commissioner  was  very  kind  in  his  manner, 
and,  it  being  officially  asked  two  or  three  times 
whether  there  was  any  opposition  44  In  re  Smith," 
and  no  answer  being  given,  I  was  declared  dis- 
charged, and  was  thenceforward  free.  My  father- 
in-law  kept  his  word ;  Tossels  in  time  got  his  money. 
I  obtained  another  situation. 

And  now,  if  any  one  asks  why  I  wrote  this  de- 
scription of  my  44  difficulties,"  I  reply  that  I  wrote 
it  to  point  out  the  anomalies  of  our  English  bank- 
ruptcy laws.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  worst 
thing*  you  can  do  with  a  man  is  to  hang  him.  I 
add,  that  the  next  worst  thing  you  can  do  with  him 
is  to  put  him  in  prison.  And  above  all,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  mv  second  chapter,  how  is  it  that,  in  a  coun- 
try which  boasts  of  its  justice,  a  man  who  owes  a 
comparatively  small  sum,  —  and  who  is  consequent- 
ly supposed  to  be  a  comparatively  poor  man,  —  can 
be  imprisoned  again  and  again  for  twenty  days  at  a 
time,  and  yet  the  debt  not  be  discharged  ? 

Abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  a  great  deal 


of  the  rash  credit  now  given  will  be  abolished  with 
it.  Men  of  all  classes  will  live  more  within  their 
means.  I  do  not  say  that  there  should  be  no  reme- 
dy for  creditors.  But  it  is  not  through  the  impris- 
onment of  debtors,  nor  through  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  that  they  will  find  their  remedy. 

BLUSHINCx. 

The  practice  of  blushing  is  held  in  universal  dis- 
repute. It  is,  most  unquestionably,  an  especially 
disagreeable  operation.  Sneezing  and  coughing  are 
really  not  more  involuntary,  and  yet  no  particular 
stigma  ever  attaches  itself  to  either  of  these  acta. 
A  man  may  cough  without  making  himself  in  the 
least  uncomfortable  or  ridiculous  by  so  doing,  or  at- 
tracting to  himself  any  undue  share  of  the  unfavor- 
able notice  of  those  about  him  ;  so  long,  of  course, 
as  he  is  not  creating  an  inopportune  disturbance  at 
a  concert,  or  irritating  the  over-susceptible  nerves 
of  his  fellow-worshippers  in  the  con^reo-ation.  But 
blushing,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, must  be  painful  to  at  least  one  person.  Even 
to  the  mere  looker-on  it  is  a  humiliating  spectacle ; 
and  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  exist 
people  sufficiently  malicious  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of 
their  neighbor's  discomfiture,  the  general  feeling  is 
one  of  compassion  for  the  sufferer,  flavored  with  a 
slight  dash  of  contempt  for  bis  weakness.  For  the 
aim  of  polite  education  is  to  develop  an  impassiv- 
ity of  the  North  American  Indian  type  combined 
with  a  certain  cast-iron  inexpressivencss  of  feature. 
The  idea  of  the  perfectly  well-bred  man  is  one  who 
never  betrays  emotion,  who  receives  the  intelligence 
of  good  or  evil  fortune  with  the  same  imperturbably 
complacent  smile  and  well-feigned  indifference,  who 
never  appears  surprised  at  any  event,  however  un- 
expected. The  typical  Frenchman  —  and  the  char- 
acter is  more  or  less  a  foreign  conception  —  may  be 
expected  to  rise  to  the  occasion  by  turning  off  a 
neat  epigram  which  will  probably  secure  for  him  a 
lasting  reputation  for  philosophy,  ridiculously  cheap 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  paltry  thousands  of  francs  or 
the  desertion  of  his  wife.  Any  one  who  has  made 
any  study  of  M.  Dumas's  heroes  must  be  familiar  with 
this  idea  of  inebranlable  serenity,  which,  somewhat 
remarkably,  is  so  seldom  to  be  found  actually  em- 
bodied in  a  living  Frenchman.  M.  Dumas  has  suc- 
ceeded in  evolving  out  of  the  depths  of  his  moral 
consciousness  a  series  of  ini possibilities  of  the  Athos. 
Monte  Christo,  and  Morcerf  type,  all  agreeing  in 
this  one  characteristic  of  superhuman  coolness. 
They  do  his  imaginative  powers  infinite  credit ;  es- 
pecially when  we  consider  under  what  disadvan- 
tages he  must  have  written  through  lack  of  proper 
models. 

These  fictitious  characters  are  naturally  very  pop- 
ular, inasmuch  as  they  gratify  that  inherent  vanity 
of  his  readers  which  leads  them  to  believe  in  the 
objective  existence  of  Frenchmen,  combining  at 
once  politeness  and  courage  in  their  highest  devel- 
opment ;  with  the  addition  of  all  the  graces  of  an 
Apollo,  and  the  correctest  possible  taste  in  dress 
(not  forgetting  the  small  feet  and  the  bottts  vernie*). 
When  we  conjoin  to  this  very  respectable  list  of 
attributes,  which,  indeed,  quite  puts  in  the  shade 
the  somewhat  antiquated  definition  of  animal  ra- 
tional*, if  it  does  not  even  run  counter  to  that  ex- 
ception, the  crowning  glories  of  perfect  irresistibility 
with  the  fair  sex,  and  a  happy  genius  for  dramatic 
situation,  we  have  a  faint  notion  of  M.  Dumas's 
novel  hero.   But  even  a  man  of 
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with  the  best  possible  set  of  nerves,  may  have  a  weak 
point,  Is  it  not  recorded  that  the  Count  of  Monte 
Christo  bluahed — yes!  actually  blushed  —  when 
under  the  influence  of  any  tremendous  emotion  ? 
It  was  the  one  touch  of  nature  which  betrayed  his 
kinship  to  ordinary  mortals,  and  his  biographer  does 
not  attempt  to  conceal  the  amiable  weakness:  — 

"  The  mmn  that  btasbe*  is  Dot  quite  a  brute," 

or,  rather,  "Is  not  quite  a  god."  But  it  is  not 
every  one  who  can  afford  to  exhibit  this  sign  of 
emotion  without  losing  caste.  Blushing  is  unani- 
mously voted  by  fashionable  people  to  be  a  mark  of 
rusticity.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  evidence  of  awk- 
wardness, shyness,  and  a  general  rawness,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  esteemed.  This  a  rather  unfortunate 
for  those  defectively  organized  beings  who  have  a 
natural  trick  of  blushing  without  the  extenuating 
circumstances  under  which  the  renowned  Count 
sinned.  They  suffer  from  an  aggravated  conscious- 
ness that  not  only  are  they  doing  wrong,  but,  fur- 
ther, they  are  physically  unable  to  avoid  a  relapse 
into  transgression!  This  is  very  annoying.  Indeed, 
the  utter  state  of  moral  collapse  which  accompanies 
a  protracted  fit  of  blushing  is,  we  are  told,  so  intol- 
erable as  even  to  drive  the  afflicted  person  to  the 
extremity  described  metaphorically  as  the  desire  to 
sink  into  his  shoes ;  and  such  a  longing  for  selfex- 
tinction  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  complete  disor- 
ganization both  of  the  moral  and  nervous  systems. 

The  disfavor  with  which  blushing  is  beheld,  is 
rapidly  producing  its  effect  in  abolishing  the  disease. 
The  demand  having  slackened,  the  production  be- 
gins to  falter.  No  young  person  of  either  sex  thinks 
it  at  all  becoming  to  exhibit  the  delicate  pink  suf- 
fusion of  blood  about  which  enthusiasts,  such  as 
poets  and  painters,  rave  so  absurdly.  It  is  natural, 
and  looks  modest ;  but  what  of  that  ?  One  is  sup- 
posed to  have  left  all  that  sort  of  thing  behind  in  the 
nursery.  Young  men  of  the  present  day,  if  indeed, 
there  exists  such  a  class,  seem  to  acquire  by  a  pro- 
cess of  immediate  intuition,  unknown  to  their  fathers, 
all  the  experience  and  aplomb  of  long-continued  ac- 
quaintance with  society.  In  fact,  every  boy  believes 
himself  at  a  premature  age  a  complete  man  of  the 
world.  He  possesses  miraculous  cigars;  affects  to 
be  an  infallible  critic  in  the  matter  of  choice  wines ; 
frequents  a  tailor  who  knows  how  to  dress  him  in 
the  most  fashionable  garments.  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous in  him  to  simulate  any  false  modesty.  The  in- 
congruity of  his  pretensions  with  the  unobtrusive  car- 
riage which  the  absurd  prejudice  of  his  seniors  would 
have  him  assume  is  too  monstrous ;  and  he  discards, 
once  for  all,  the  mischievous  practice  of  blushing,  with 
all  the  other  degrading  badges  of  a  state  of  pupilage. 
But,  on  the  whole,  very  old-young  people  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  the  successes  of  modern  times. 

A  misconception  that  modesty  is  incompatible 
with  manliness  prevails.  Reproof  seldom  provokes 
a  blush,  but  is  usually  met  with  a  calm  indifference, 
and  a  charitable  allowance  for  the  infirmity  of  old 
age ;  which  is  very  considerate,  no  doubt,  but  cer- 
tainly not  respectful.  The  fact  is  that  shamefaced- 
ness  is  becoming  perceptibly  rarer.  Its  culture  is 
so  entirely  neglected  that  we  begin  to  despair  of 
finding  another  specimen  of  the  ooy  of  ingenuous 
countenance  and!  ingenuous  modesty  —  ingenui 
vultiis,  ingenuique  pudoris  —  of  the  Latin  grammar. 
He  is,  as  the  Americans  have  it,  41  considerably 
played  out " ;  and  is  fast  receding  into  that  region  of 
pleasing  fictions  already  tenanted  by  the  Dodo,  the 
Sea- Serpent,  and  other  mythical  and 


existences.  A  similar  advance  may  be  recorded  as 
having  taken  place  among  girls.  Not  but  that 
among  those  just  "  out "  we  may  frequently  be  re- 
freshed with  the  sight  of  the  tender  miss  of  the  good 
old  traditional  type,  lavish  of  her  smiles  and  blushes ; 
but  a  season  or  two  soon  destroys  all  this  freshness, 
and  her  diffidence  very  rapidly  melts  «way  before 
the  fire  of  adoration.  There  is  nothing  that  coun- 
teracts this  constitutional  tendency  to  basbfulness  in 
women  like  the  consciousness  that  their  smiles  are 
the  object  of  the  eager  aspirations  of  a  body  of 


is  not  often,  indeed,  that 
much  encouragement  of  this  sort  is  needed.  The 
imagination  of  most  young  ladies  is  generally  fertile 
enough  to  conjure  up  a  goodly  array  of  hypothetical 
swains  to  supplement  the  ranks  of  their  real  devotees. 
The  woman  who  does  not  believe  in  her  power  of 
charming,  or  in  the  existence  of  a  decent  proportion 
of  victims  to  her  beaux  yeux,  may  congratulate  her- 
self on  the  unique  position  she  holds  in  society,  but 
had  better  make  a  secret  of  her  disbelief  unless  she 
wishes  to  run  the  risk  of  being  esteemed  a  poor 
creature  by  both  men  and  women  alike. 

When  once  a  man  has  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  risen  into  some  kind  of  importance,  be 
it  ever  so  slight,  his  timidity,  as  a  rule,  will  vanish, 
unless  it  be  of  a  very  deep-rooted  nature.  And 
even  in  this  case  iudicious  management  will  do  won- 
ders for  him.  A  few  terms  at  the  university,  or  a 
few  months  in  the  army,  have  been  found  exceed- 
ingly efficacious  in  converting  ordinarily  shy  men 
into  exquisites  of  the  first  water ;  the  contact  of  the 
world  has  either  brought  to  light  a  latent  quality  of 
effrontery  which,  under  less  happy  circumstances, 
might  have  lain  dormant  for  years,  or  it  has  led  to 
the  adoption  of  a  polite  mask  of  impudence  to  con- 
ceal the  otherwise  distressingly  obvious  sheepislmess 
of  the  original  nature. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  rather  startling  to  find  that  your 
ideal  bashful  man,  with  whom  you  parted  only  a 
few  months  back  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  compas- 
sion for  his  incurable  constitutional  timidity,  has,  in 
the  interval,  blossomed  out  into  the  perfect  flower 
of  unmitigated  foppery ;  and  has  acquired  a  calm 
and  a  steady  assurance  that  show  no  trace  of  an 
artificial  origin.  But  startling  as  such  sudden 
transformations  must  always  be,  they  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Some  of  the  most  uproarious 
men  are  these  quondam  meek  ones,  who  nave  un- 
dergone metamorphosis,  and  burn  with  eagerness 
to  efface  the  impression  of  their  former  coyness. 
Not  even  the  most  unlikely  subject  need,  therefore, 
despair  of  a  glorious  future,  in  which  he  may  acquire 
distinction  to  himself  for  well-bred  assurance.  And, 
indeed,  in  these  days  of  false  busts,  false  hair,  and 
other  shams,  in  which  there  appears  to  be  absolute- 
ly no  limit  to  the  Protean  power  of  transforming  the 
body,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  im- 
provements in  science  win,  before  long,  disclose  a 
means  to  force  the  growth  of  any  mental  quality 
which  may  be  found  desirable  or  fashionable,  al- 
though the  means  adopted  to  that  end  may  not  be 
precisely  the  same  ill-fated  apparatus  by  which  Mr. 
Midshipman  Easy's  father  fell  a  victim  to  his  i  ' 
title  zeal. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Echoes  from  the  Clubs  says  that  the  press 
has  been  premature  in  asserting  that  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon  has  declined  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

i  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  decision  upon 
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that  Bubject  cannot  possibly  be  known  to  the  most 
knowing  of  editors  until  tie  said  honor  shall  have 
been  proposed  to  him. 

After  a  silence  of  five  years,  Mr.  Gerald  Masses- 
is  nhout  to  resume  his  old  vocation  of  public  lec- 
turer. 

Madame  Ristori  has,  through  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Dramatic  Art  at  Florence, 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  Comedy. 

A  French  journal  declares  that  the  scientific 
expedition  of  the  Grand-Duke  Alexis  of  Russia  to 
America  is  only  a  veil  to  disguise  an  important  po- 
litical mission  with  which  he  is  charged. 

The  Friend  of  India  says  :  "  One  Baboo  Door- 
gada«s  Mookprjea  has  translated  the  '  Pleasures  of 
Hope'  into  Bengalee,  'with  great  credit  to  him- 
self.' according  to  the  Hindoo  Patriot." 

Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater,  the  Secretary  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  and  Mr.  O.  Salvin,  are  jointly  em- 
ployed on  a  large  illustrated  work  on  the  birds  of 
America.    It  is  to  be  called  "  Exotic  Ornithology." 

Tnp.  Austrian  journals  state  that  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  on  learning  the  execution  of  his 
brother  Maximilian,  declared  that  be  would  never 
again  sign  a  death-warrant.  Kings  have  their  les- 
sons to  learn  as  well  as  common  mortals. 

The  longest  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  "  New 
Poems  "  is  "  Empedoeles  on  Etna,"  a  noble  drama, 
of  which  fifty  copies  were  issued  some  time  ago,  and 
which  is  now  reprinted  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, u  whom  it  had  the  honor  and  good  fortune  to 
interest." 

French  local  papers  give  a  curious  account  of 
the  result  of  sinking  an  Artesian  well  in  the  De- 
partment of  Aude,  near  Narbonne.  When  the 
depth  of  180  feet  had  been  attained,  a  stream  of 
rarburetted  hydrogen  gas  rushed  up  the  tube, 
which,  being  lighted,  has  continued  to  burn  steadily 
with  a  red  flame.  ^lonf?  with        g*8  waterflows, 

The  Nazione  of  Florence  publishes  a  copy  of  a 
challenge  which  has  just  been  addressed  to  Juarez 
by  M.  Martin  de  Castillo,  late  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Mexican  empire,  and  at  present  resid- 
ing in  Spain.  '  M.  de  Castillo  concludes  his  letter 
in  pledging  his  faith  as  "  Caballero  "  to  start  on  the 
instant  to  meet  Juarez,  arms  in  hands,  if  the  latter 
will  give  him  sufficient  guarantees  that  he  may  not 
have  to  fear  on  arriving  in  Mexico  to  fall  under  the 
poniards  of  assassins. 

Lv  the  course  of  an  eloquent  speech  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  Garrison  recently  made  in  Glasgow,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  complimentary  breakfast  given  him 
by  his  friends,  he  related  the  following  amusing 
anecdote.  Speaking  of  his  anti-slavery  labors,  he 
remarked :  M  Indeed,  I  so  far  personated  by  my  man- 
ner the  cause  of  the  negro,  that  I  was  mistaken  for 
one  by  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  On  my  first  arri- 
val in  this  country  in  1833,  receiving  a  note  from 
him  inviting  me  to  take  breakfast  with  him,  I  went 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  saw  a  large  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  to  meet  me.  When 
my  name  was  mentioned,  Buxton  looked  at  me  with 
utter  amazement,  and  before  giving  me  his  hand,  he 
inquired  in  a  very  dubious  tone  if  he  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  addressing  Mr.  Garrison,  of  Boston,  in  the 
United  States  of  America  ?  1  Yea,  sir,'  I  said, 4 1 
received  your  note  to  take  breakfast  with  you,  and 


I  came  for  that  purpose.'  Throwing  his  hands  up  in 
the  air,  he  exclaimed  with,  great  emphasis,  4  Why, 
my  dear  sir,  I  thought  you  were  a  black  man,  and  I 
invited  this  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
meet  the  black  anti-slavery  advocate  of  the  United 
States.' " 

The  London  Review  picks  up  Lord  Russell  for 
having  lately  quoted  (and  misquoted)  Dryden's  cel- 
ebrated character  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  tie- 
scribed  in  the  person  of  Achitophel :  — 

"  Pleased  with  the  danger,  when  the  ware*  went  high, 
He  sought  the  Worms  ;  bat,  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Would  ileer  too  nigh  Uk-  8an.li  to  boa»t  hi*  wH." 


On  the  same  occasion  the  Earl  of  Derby  declaimed 
that  passage  in  Collinses  "  Ode  to  the  Passions,"  in 
which  a  rather  theatrical  gentleman,  called  Re- 
venge, throws  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder 
down,  takes  a  war-denouncing  trumpet,  and  other- 
wise conducts  himself  in  a  manner  which  is  chiefly 
reprehensible  as  having  given  occasion  to  so  much 
spouting  on  the  part  of  elocutionists  and  forward 
children.  The  Review  thinks  that  there  is  general- 
ly a  smack  of  "  Enfield's  Speaker  "  about  the  quo- 
tations of  noble  ' 


The  Empress  of  Morocco,  according  to  the 
Courrier  du  Jura,  is  a  native  of  Chaley,  near  D6le 
(Jura),  where  she  was  born  on  the  20th  November, 
1820,  in  a  poor  thatched  cottage.  Her  name  was 
Virginia  Lanternicr.  She  went  with  her  parents 
in  1 834,  to  Algeria,  and  the  whole  family  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Moroccans.  Uer  father  was  killed, 
and  her  mother  died  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
captors,  dazzled  by  the  great  beauty  of  Virginia, 
spared  her,  and  by  a  concurrence  of  romantic  cir- 
cumstances the  Emperor's  son  fell  in  love  with  her 
and  made  her  his  wife.  This  Empress  has  since 
sought  out  and  brought  her  three  sisters  to  the 
Moroccan  Court,  to  which  they  are  now  attached. 

This  reads  quite  like  one  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ains- 
wortb's  astonishing  romances. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Athenaeum  unearths 
a  singular  literary  coincidence  :  "In  M.  Charles 
Baudelaire's  '  Fleurs  du  Mai,'  ed.  1861,  I  find  a 
poem  called  4  Le  Guignon.'  I  will  quote  the  whole 
of  it,  and  then  offer  a  suggestion  on  the  source  of 
M.  Baudelaire's  ideas:  — 

1  Pour  *ou!eveT  un  poidi  M  lo^ird, 
bliypbe,  il  fnudrait  too  courage  1 

Bleu  qa'on  alt  da  eueur  a  foamce, 
L'Art  eat  long  «  la  T-m  p*  est  court. 

'  Loin  del  sepulture*  celebres, 
Vert  an  clmetiire  iaoU, 
Mon  ou'ur,  count  nu  tambour  voile, 
V»  battaut  dca  m»rchr»  funtbrei. 

'  Matat  joyan  dort  enaerell 
I>&n*  le*  tenrt>ren  et  PoubH, 
RLrn  luin  drs  piochea  et  del  fondaa: 

'  Maiute  fleur  cpaoche  *  regret 
Son  pirfuru  daax  comma  un  Kcret 
Dam  lea  loiltude*  prrfiudea.' 

In  connection  with  the  first  two  stanzas  of  this  son- 
net, I  will  remark  that  Longfellow  has  written, — 

•  Art  I*  long  and  Time  ta  fleeting, 
And  <>ur  heart*,  thourh  wrong  nod  bra  re, 
Btill,  tike  muffled  drama,  are  beating 
funeral  march**  to  toe  grave.' 

The  last  two  stanzas  Buggest  the  still  more  familiar 
lines, — 

'  Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  my  terene. 

The  dark  unfAthomed  care*  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  i*  born  to  blnah  tmi*x-n 
And  irtmte  (4»  iweetaMS  on  tho  desert  air.' 

The  appropriation  is  all  the  more  surprising  because 
M.  Baudelaire  stands  so  little  in  need  of  borrowed 
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GOLDEN  WINGS. 

Midways  of  a  walled  garden, 
In  the  happy  poplar  land, 
Did  an  ancient  castle  stand, 

With  an  old  knight  for  a 


Many  scarlet  bricks  there  were 
In  its  walls,  and  old  gray  Atone ; 
Over  which  red  apples  shone 

At  the  right  time  of  the  year. 

On  the  bricks  the  green  moss  grew, 
Yellow  lichen  on  the  stone, 
Over  which  red  apples  shone  ; 

Little  war  that  castle  knew. 

Deep  green  water  filled  the  moat, 
Eacb  side  had  a  red-brick  lip, 
Green  and  mossy  with  the  drip 

Of  dew  and  rain ;  there  was  a  boat 

Of  carven  wood,  with  hangings  green 
About  the  stern ;  it  was  great  bliss 
For  lovers  to  sit  there  and  kiss 

In  the  hot  summer  noons,  not  i 


Across  the  moot  the  fresh  west  wind 
In  very  little  ripples  went ; 
The  way  the  heavy  aspens  bent 

Towards  it,  was  a  thing  to 


The  painted  drawbridge  over  it 

Went  up  and  down  with  gilded  chains, 
'T  was  pleasant  in  the  summer  rains 

Within  the  bridge-house  there  to  sit. 

There  were  five  swans  that  ne'er  did  eat 
The  water-weeds,  for  ladies  came 
Each  day,  and  young  knights  did  the  same, 

And  gave  them  cakes  and  bread  for  meat. 

They  had  a  house  of  painted  wood, 

A  red  roof  gold-spiked  over  it, 

Wherein  upon  their  eggs  to  sit 
Week  after  week ;  no  drop  of  blood, 

Drawn  from  men's  bodies  by  sword-blows, 

Came  ever  there,  or  any  tear ; 

Most  certainly  from  year  to  year 
'T  was  pleasant  as  a  Provence  rose. 

The  banners  seemed  quite  full  of  ease, 
That  over  the  turret-roofs  hung  down  ; 
The  battlements  could  get  no  frown 

From  the  flower-moulded  cornices. 

Who  walked  in  that  garden  there  V 

Miles  and  Giles  and  Isabeau, 

Tall  Jehane  du  Castel  beau, 
Alice  of  the  golden  hair, 

Big  Sir  Gervaise,  the  good  knight. 

Fair  Ellayne  le  Violet, 

Mary,  Constance  fille  de  fay, 
Many  dames  with  footfall  light. 
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Whether  it  be  dame  or  knight, 
Half  of  scarlet,  half  of  white 
Their  raiment  was  ;  of  roses  fair 


Each  wore  a  garland  on  the  head. 
At  Ladies'  Gard  the  way  was  so 
Fair  Jehane  du  Castel  beau 

Wore  her  wreath  till  it  was  dead. 


Little  joy  she  had  of  it, 

Of  the  raiment  white  and  red, 
Or  the  garland  on  her  head, 

She  had  none  with  whom  to  sit 

In  the  carven  boat  at  noon  ; 

None  the  more  did  Jehane  weep, 
She  would  only  stand  and  keep 

Saying,  "  He  will  be  here  . 


Many  times  in  the  long  day 
Miles  and  Giles  and  Gervaise  past, 
Holding  each  some  white  hand  fast, 

Every  time  they  heard  her  say : 

"  Summer  cometh  to  an  end, 
Undern  cometh  after  noon  ; 
Golden  wings  will  be  here  soon, 
What  if  I  some  token  send  ?  " 

Wherefore  that  night  within  the  hall, 
With  open  mouth  and  open  eyes. 
Like  some  one  listening  with  surprise, 

She  sat  before  the  sight  of  all. 

Stooped  down  a  little  she  sat  there, 
With  neck  stretched  out  and  chin  thrown  up, 
One  hand  around  a  golden  cup ; 

And  strangely  with  her  fingers  fair 

She  beat  some  tune  upon  the  gold ; 
The  minstrels  in  the  gallery 
Sung :  "  Arthur,  who  will  never  die, 

In  Avallon  he  groweth  old." 

And  when  the  song  was  ended,  she 

Rose  and  caught  up  her  gown  and  ran ; 
None  stopped  her  eager  lace  and  wan 

Of  all  that  pleasant  company. 

Right  so  within  her  own  chamber 
Upon  her  bed  she  sat ;  and  drew 
Her  breath  in  quick  gasps ;  till  she  knew 

That  no  man  followed  after  her : 

She  took  the  garland  from  her  head, 

Loosed  all  her  hair,  and  let  it  lie 

Upon  the  covcrlit;  thereby 
She  laid  the  gown  of  white  and  red ; 

And  she  took  off  her  scarlet  shoon, 

And  bared  her  feet ;  still  more  and  more 
Her  sweet  face  reddened ;  evermore 

She  murmured  :  "  He  will  be  here  soon ; 

"  Truly  he  cannot  fail  to  know 

My  tender  body  waits  him  here  ; 
And  if  he  knows,  I  have  no  fear 
For  poor  Jehane  du  Castel  beau." 

She  took  a  sword  within  her  hand, 
Whose  hilts  were  silver,  and  she  sung. 
Somehow  like  this,  wild  words  that 

A  long  way  over  the  moonlit  land :  — 

Gold  wings  across  the  sea ! 
Gray  light  from  tree  to  tree, 
Gold  hair  beside  my  knee, 
I  pray  thee  come  to  me, 
Gold  wings  1 

The  water  slips, 
The  red-billed  moor-hen  dips. 

n  red  lips ; 
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Alas  !  the  red  rust  crips. 
Ami  the  blood-red  dagger  rips, 
Yet,  O  knight,  corac  to  me  ! 

Are  not  my  blue  eyes  sweet? 
The  west  wind  from  the  wheat 
Blows  cold  across  my  feet ; 
Is  it  not  time  to  meet 
Gold  wings  across  the  sea? 

White  swans  on  the  green  moat, 
Small  feathers  left  afloat 
By  the  blue-painted  boat ; 
Swift  running  of  the  stoat ; 
Sweet  gurgling  note  by  note 
Of  sweet  music. 

O  gold  wings, 
Listen  how  gold  hair  sings, 
And  the  Ladies'  Castle  rings, 
Gold  wings  across  the  sea. 

I  sit  on  a  purple  bed. 
Outside,  the  wall  is  red, 
Thereby  the  apple  hangs, 
And  the  wasp,  caught  by  the 

Dies  in  the  autumn  night 
And  the  bat  flits  till  light, 
Aad  the  love-erazed  knight 

Kisses  the  long  wet  grass : 
The  weary  days  pass,  — 
Gold  wings  across  the  sea  ! 

Gold  wings  across  the  sea  ! 
Moonlight  from  tree  to  tree, 
Sweet  hair  laid  on  my  knee, 
O,  sweet  knight,  come  to  me  ! 

Gold  wings,  the  short  night  slips, 
The  white  swan's  long  neck  drips, 
I  pray  thee,  kiss  my  bps, 
Gold  wings  across  the  sea. 


No  answer  through  the  moonlit  night ; 

No  answer  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  ; 

No  answer  when  the  shaven  lawn 
Grew  green,  and  all  the  roses  bright 

Her  tired  feet  looked  cold  and  thin, 

Her  lips  were  twitched,  and  wretched  tears, 
Some,  as  she  lay,  rolled  past  her  ears, 

Some  fell  from  off  her  quivering  chin. 

Her  long  throat,  stretched  to  its  full  length, 
Rose  up  and  fell  right  brokenly ; 
As  though  the  unhappy  heart  was  nigh 

Striving  to  break  with  all  its  strength. 

And  when  she  slipped  from  off  the  bed, 
Her  cramped  feet  would  not  hold  her ;  she 
Sank  down  and  crept  on  hand  and  knee, 

On  the  window-sill  she  laid  her  head. 

There,  with  crooked  arm  upon  the  sill, 
She  looked  out,  muttering  dismally : 
"  There  is  no  sail  upon  the  sea, 

No  pennon  on  the  empty  hill. 

4*  I  cannot  stay  here  all  alone, 
Or  meet  their  happy  faces  here, 
And  wretchedly  I  have  no  fear ; 

A  little  while,  and  I  am  gone." 

Therewith  she  rose  upon  her  feet, 
And  tottered ;  cold  and  misery 
Still  made  the  deep  sobs  come,  till  Bhe 

At  last  stretched  out  her  fingers  sweet, 


And  caught  the  great  sword  in  her  hand  ; 
And,  stealing  down  the  silent  stair, 
Barefooted  in  the  morning  air, 

And  only  in  her  smock,  did  stand 

Upright  upon  the  green  lawn  grav> . 
And  hope  grew  m  her  as  she  said : 
"  I  have  thrown  off  the  white  and  red, 

And  pray  God  it  may  come  to  pass 

"  I  meet  him ;  if  ten  years  go  by 
Before  I  meet  him ;  if,  indeed, 
Meanwhile  both  soul  and  body  bleed, 
Yet  there  is  en 1 


"  And  I  have  hope.    He  could  not  come, 
But  1  can  go  to  him  and  show 
These  new  things  I  have  got  to  know, 

And  make  him  speak,  who  has  been  dumb." 

O  Jehane !  the  red  morning  sun 

Changed  her  white  feet  to  glowing  gold, 
Upon  her  smock,  on  crease  and  fold. 

Changed  that  to  gold  which  had  been  dun. 

O  Miles,  and  Giles,  and  Isabeau, 

Fair  Ellayne  le  Violet, 

Mary,  Constance  fille  de  fay  1 
Where  is  Jehane  du  Castel  beau  ? 

O  big  Gervaise  ride  apace ! 
Down  to  the  bard  yellow  sand, 
Where  the  water  meets  the  land. 

This  is  Jehane  by  her  fcce ; 

Why  has  Bhe  a  broken  sword  ? 

Mary  !  she  is  slain  outright  * 

Verily  a  piteous  sight ; 
Take  her  up  without  a  word ! 

Giles  and  Miles  and  Gervaise  there, 
Ladies'  Gard  must  meet  the  war ; 
Whatsoever  knights  these  are, 

Man  the  walls  withouten  fear ! 

Axes  to  the  apple-trees, 

Axes  to  the  aspens  tall ! 

Barriers  without  the  wall 
May  be  lightly  made  of  these. 

0  ]x>or  shivering  Isabeau ; 
Poor  Ellayne  le  Violet, 
Bent  with  fear !  we  miss  to-day 

Brave  Jehane  du  Castel  beau. 

O  poor  Mary,  weeping  so ! 

Wretched  Constance  fille  de  lay  ! 

Verily  we  miss  to-day 
Fair  Jehane  du  Castel  beau. 

The  apples  now  grow  green  and  sour 
Upon  the  mouldering  castle-wall, 
Before  they  ripen  there  they  fall : 

There  are  no  banners  on  the  tower. 

The  draggled  swans  most  eagerly  eat 
The  green  weeds  trailing  m  the  moat ; 
Inside  the  rotting  leaky  t>oat 

You  see  a  slain  man's  stiffened  feet 

William  Mobris, 

ArntOR  of  "  Ta 
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THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  CRABS  AND 
PRAWNS. 

"  Capital  sport  those  old  Romans  enjoyed,  when 
they  pitted  wild  beasts  against  each  other,  and  saw 
grand  combats  between  lions  and  tigers,  boars  and 
wolves,  and  other  formidable  brutes,"  remarked  my 
friend  as  we  sat  over  our  "just  one"  glass  more 
of  wine,  whilst  staying  at  a  well-known  watering- 
place. 

We  knew  that  our  friend's  remarks  were  not 
always  to  be  taken  as  mere  matters  of  fact :  they 
were  so  many  prefaces  to  something  else,  like  a 
Times'  leading  article,  which  commences  with  a 
well-known  fable,  and  finishes  with  remarks  on  a 
railway  catastrophe;  we  therefore  waited  his  fur- 
ther pleasure,  and  he  thus  continued :  "  Supposing, 
now,  that  a  grand  natural  combat  were  taking  place 
near  here ;  that  some  forty  or  fifty  savage  lions  or 
hungry  wolves  were  to  be  searching  for  their  prey, 
and  that  these  might  be  seen  by  any  person  who 
chose  to  go  and  look  at  them,  bow  many,  do  you 
think,  of  these  sea-side  visitors  would  miss  the 
chance  of  such  a  sight  if  it  could  be  seen  in 
safety?" 

44 1  should  go,  for  one,"  was  my  confession ;  41  and 
I  have  no  doubt  thousands  of  others  would  also." 

44  Well,  sir,  the  most  terrific  combats  are  taking 
place  every  day  close  to  us ;  and  yet  so  unobservant 
is  the  mob,  that  you  will  find  a  score  of  men  and 
women  passing  close  by  the  scene,  and  yet  remain 
unaware  of  what  is  going  on." 

44  But  surely,"  I  quietly  remarked,  as  I  glanced  at 
the  decanter,  to  see  whether  my  friend  had  only 
drunk  fairly,  "you  don't  mean  to  say  that  lions, 
tigers,  and  wolves  are  fighting  near  here  ?  " 

44  Creatures  with  a  relative  strength  greater  than 
lions,  appetites  equal  to  wolves,  and  clothed  in  an 
armor,  compared  to  which  that  of  the  rhinoceros  is 
but  a  silken  jerkin." 

44  How  wonderful !  "  wc  suggested :  "  and  can  we 
see  this?" 

14  Yes.  We  will  go  now,  for  in  about  an  hour  the 
tide  will  be  high,  and^the  evening  twilight  will  com- 
mence, and  that  is  the  best  time  for  seeing  these 
combats." 

Half  an  hour's  walk  over  the  cliffs  brought  us  to 
a  sheltered  sandy  bay,  where  my  friend,  selecting  a 
seat  close  to  the  rocks,  indicated  that  I  should  do 
likewise,  and  pointing  to  the  rising  tide,  said  that  we 
should  soon  see  sport. 

In  countless  hundreds,  jumping  with  apparently 
meaningless  leaps  from  the  sand,  were  a  host  of 
sand-hoppers,  of  all  sizes.  These  curious  little  crea- 


tures, much  smaller  than  shrimps,  but  not  unlike 
them  in  appearance,  live  in  the  sand  during  the 
daytime,  or  during  low  tide;  when,  however,  the 
sea  rises,  they  quit  their  retreats,  and  search  lor 
food.  It  is  very  curious  to  observe  the  effect  of 
stamping  the  foot  on  the  soft  sand  where  sand-hop- 
pers are  located,  the  result  being  that  scores  of  tiny 
holes  suddenly  appear,  each  being  the  residence  of 
a  sand-hopper.  Vigorous  as  appear  the  leaps  of  this 
little  creature,  yet  it  soon  tires :  and  if  desirous  of 
examining  one  of  the  animals,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  it  continue  its  leap,  when,  after  about  twenty, 
it  is  tired  out,  and,  finding  itself  feeble,  it  instantly 
shams  dead,  or  retreats  into  a  bole,  where  it  buries 
itself  in  sand.  Scarcely  a  cubic  foot  of  sand  can  Ik* 
turned  over  without  disturbing  some  srnres  of  sand- 
hoppers,  which  seem  to  be  enjoying  their  siesta 
during  the  day.  When,  however,  the  rising  tide 
has  been  felt  in  their  subterraneous  retreats,  they 
come  to  the  surface,  and  in  such  myriads  as  to  cause 
a  noise  like  heavy  rain,  and  to  give  an  appearance 
to  die  sand  like  boiling  water,  as  they  bubble  up  and 
strike  the  feet  of  the  passer  by. 

The  spot  tha#  we  had  selected  for  our  observation 
was  a  favorite  residence  of  Band-hoppers,  and,  at  the 
time  mentioned,  they  were  out  in  thousands ;  they 
were  also  of  all  sizes,  some  not  much  bigger  than  a 
flea,  whilst  others  were  nearly  an  inch  in  length. 
Their  numbers  seemed  to  increase  as  the  tide  rose, 
and  their  activity  to  become  greater  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers. 

Occupied  almost  entirely  with  observations  on 
these  curious  little  creatures,  we  had  not  observed 
several  shadowy  forms,  which  were  just  visible 
beneath  the  incoming  tiny  waves ;  our  mend,  how- 
ever, soon  drew  our  attention  to  them  by  his  re- 
marks. "  Now,"  he  said, 44  you  may  talk  as  much  as 
you  like,  but  don't  move :  the  stirring  of  an  arm  or 
a  leg,  or  the  turning  of  your  head,  will  lose  us  some- 
thing, for  the  lions  and  wolves  are  coming  to  hunt, 
and  will  soon  commence  proceedings.  I  fere  comes 
one ;  and  he  must  be  hungry,  for  ne  is  content  to 
feed  on  inferior  food."  As  lie  spoke,  we  saw  a  com- 
mon green  crab,  one  of  those  little-noticed  sea-side 
animals  that  we  had  seen,  and  neglected  to  observe 
scores  of  times.  The  crab  was  not  more  than  one 
|  and  a  half  inches  across,  and  was  really  a  very  in- 
significant, uninteresting-looking  creature.  "  \V  atch 
that  fellow,  now,"  said  our  friend ;  "  he  is  a  wolf, 
stronger  and  more  hungry  in  proportion  than  is  a 
wolf,  and  his  armor  is  more  effective  than  that  of 
a  rhinoceros."  The  little  crab  came  very  slowly  on 
to  the  sand,  which  was  only  occasionally  washed  by 
the  waves,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  carefully 
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around.  A  large  jelly-fish  was  being  washed  to  and 
fro,  and  to  this  the  crab  made  a  rush.  Its  claws, 
that  seemed  only  to  be  used  as  crate hea  in  its  walk, 
now  served  another  purpose;  pinches  were  taken 
out  of  the  jelly-fish  with  them,  and  with  a  most 
hand-like  movement  they  conveyed  these  to  its 
mouth.  After  a  few  clawfuls,  jelly-fish  did  not  seem 
to  be  sufficiently  solid  food,  and  the  crab  slowly 
moved  forward  towards  the  dry  sand. 

Crawling  along  on  the  moist  sand  a  fine  sand- 
hopper  was  making  ita  way  towards  bits  of  sea- 
weed, to  which  it  seemed  attracted  ;  it  moved  very 
slowly,  unconscious  that  an  enemy  was  watching 
it.  and  soon  began  feasting  on  the  weed.  The 
crab's  movements  were  now  wonderful ;  the  crea- 
ture observed  the  sand-hopper,  and  slowly  ap- 
proached it:  a  lump  of  sea-weed  intervened,  and 
of  this  the  crab  made  use  as  a  cover,  with  the  skill 
of  an  accomplished  riileman.  About  eight  inches' 
interval  separated  the  crab  from  ita  prey,  and  to 
shorten  this  was  the  pursuer's  object ;  but  the  sand- 
hopper  was  on  the  alert,  and  seemed,  from  past  ex- 
perience, to  believe  it  possible  that  an  enemy  might 
be  near,  tor  it  occasionally  turned  about,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  look  around.  The  crab  shortly  left  its 
cover,  and  crouching  low,  crawled  artfully  towards 
its  prey :  when  about  four  inches  from  it,  the  sand- 
hopper  ceased  feeding,  and  turned  towards  the  crab. 
"  It  s  all  over  with  the  crab's  chance,"  we  whis- 
pered, fearing  lest  we  should  disturb  the  sport ;  and 
for  an  instaut  we  had  taken  our  eves  on  the  two 
creatures  to  look  at  our  friend.  "  Look !  "  was  his 
only  reply,  and  we  again  turned  our  eyes  to  the 
combatants.  Strange,  but  true,  there  was  the  sand- 
hopper,  turning  about,  looking  around,  but  the  crab 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  What  had  become  of 
him,  it  was  impossible  to  say,  for  to  the  distance  of 
at  least  a  yard  from  where  he  had  been,  the  sand 
was  smooth,  and  without  any  other  covering  than 
some  tiny  sea-weed.  "Where  is  the  crab?"  we 
inquired. 

*•  Within  three  inches  of  the  hopper.  Look  out 
now,  and  we  shall  see  the  finish." 

During  the  earlier  attempts  of  the  crab  to  ap- 
proach the  sand-hopper,  a  somewhat  complicated 
problem  had  been  presented  to  us.  We  knew  that 
the  crab  must,  from  its  movements,  be  in  pursuit 
of  the  sand-hopper ;  but  as  the  latter  was  active  as 
a  Ilea,  whilst  the  former,  though  provided  with 
claws  that  were  very  like  hands,  yet  could  use  these 
but  slowly,  wc  did  not  comprehend  how  the  crab 
was  going  to  catch  the  sand-hopper,  even  when  he 
had  got  close  to  him:  it  seemed  something  like 
catching  a  flea  with  a  pair  of  stiff  tongs.  The  crab, 
itself,  however,  explained  this  process  to  us  very 
shortly.  But  where  teas  the  crab  ?  As  we  looked, 
we  saw  a  lump  in  the  sand  close  beside  the  hopper, 
and  this  lump  very  slowly  rose,  as  though  by  a 
subterraneous  process,  and  the  crab  emerged  from 
the  sand,  into  which  it  had  forced  itself  to  escape 
from  the  observation  of  the  hopper.  Fancy  a  tiger, 
in  addition  to  its  other  powers,  being  able  to  bury 
itself  almost  instantaneously  when  it  was  pursuing 
ita  prey,  and  thus  escaping  observation;  but  such 
is  the  habit  of  the  crab.  Having  freed  itself  from 
the  sand,  the  crab  took  one  or  two  stealthy  steps, 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  rush,  like  that  of  a  cat  on 
a  mouse,  it  plumped  itself  down  on  the  busily  en- 
gaged sand-hopper.  The  wonderfully  handy  claws 
were  now  pushed  under  the  body,  and  the  sand- 
hopper  was  felt  for,  and  pinched  in  halves,  —  half 
being  at  once  handed  or  clawed  into  the  mouth, 


and  gobbled  up,  —  the  remaining  half  following  very 
quickly. 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  us  as  we  wit- 
nessed this  scene,  whilst  wc  entirely  agreed  with  our 
friend's  remark,  that  a  tiger  craftily  capturing  a 
deer  or  antelope  could  scarcely  be  more  worth  see- 
ing. But  busily  occupied  as  we  had  been  in  ob- 
serving this  one  crab,  we  had  not  seen  some  dozen 
others  similarly  engaged,  and  within  a  few  yards  of 
us.  —  yet  there  they  were,  each  practising  some  ex- 
pedient, and  all  busily  engaged  in  hunting.  Large 
and  small,  active  and  sharp,  dull  and  slow  crabs, 
were  each  one  busy.  One  crab  in  particular  ex- 
cited our  amusement :  he  was  one  oi  rather  large 
dimensions,  and  he  emerged  with  extreme  caution 
from  the  sea.  A  crab's  eyes  are  somewhat  curious- 
ly arranged ;  they  turn,  as  it  were,  on  hinges,  and 
protrude  some  distance  from  the  body :  the  object 
of  this  arrangement  was  manifest  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  large  crab.  Having  thoughtlessly 
moved  on  when  the  crab  was  approaching  our  | Hai- 
tian, the  action  attracted  his  attention,  and  raised 
his  suspicions.  After  a  moment's  observation,  he 
sank  into  the  sand,  and  disappeared  from  view  ;  al- 
most immediately,  however,  two  little  black  points 
rose  out  of  the  sand,  and  remained  fixed:  these 
were  the  crab's  eyes ;  and  he,  with  his  body  con- 
cealed, was  observing  what  was  going  on  around 
him.  Very  handy  would  such  an  arrangement  be 
for  us :  fancy  reclining  in  comfort  on  the  sofa  at  the 
back  of  the  room,  and  protruding  our  eyes  out  of 
the  window  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  remained  motionless  for 
several  minutes  that  the  crab  was  at  length  satis- 
fied, and  rose  from  out  the  sand  and  continued  his 
hunting.  As  if  he  bad  gained  an  idea  during  his 
watchfulness,  he  shortlv  had  a  fine  feast  of  sand- 
hoppers,  which  he  caught  in  the  following  manner. 
Running  rapidly  among  a  number  of  sand-hop|ier8, 
he  scattered  them  in  all  directions;  failing  at  first 
to  capture  any,  he  immediately  sank  himself  into 
the  sand,  and  remained  motionless,  but  on  the  watch. 
Very  shortly,  the  sand-hoppers,  seeing  no  cause  for 
alarm,  again  assembled  where  llrey  had  been  dis- 
turbed, and  were  actually  leaping  on  the  crab, 
which  gradually  arose  from  the  sand,  in  order  to  be 
ready  tor  action.  Now  the  sand-hoppers,  after  their 
frantic  leaps,  are  by  no  means  certain  whether  tbey 
alight  on  their  backs,  feet,  or  sides,  and  they  thus 
frequently  have  to  struggle  a  little  in  ordei  to 
regain  their  footing.  The  crab  watched  for  such 
an  opportunity  to  take  bis  prey  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  observing  a  hopper  in  tin's  difficulty,  rushed 
out,  and  came  plump  upon  him.  Several  times 
this  proceeding  was  put  in  practice,  until  at  least 
a  dozen  sand-hoppers  bad  been  devoured. 

Occasionally,  two  crabs  of  equal  size  would 
approach  each  other,  their  claws  held  up  like  the 
fists  of  a  prixe-fighter ;  they  would  spar  for  a  short 
time ;  but,  as  if  satisfied  by  experiment  with  their 
relative  powers,  one  usuully  retreated. 

To  threaten  a  crab  with  a  stick  poked  towards 
him  briugB  out  all  the  pugnacious  qualities  of  these 
creatures.  The  claws  are  at  once  held  up,  and 
brought  together  with  considerable  force,  the  noise 
of  their  striking  each  other  being  quite  audible.  If 
the  stick  be  seized,  the  crab  will  hold  on  even 
whilst  raised  by  its  hold  from  the  ground.  Even  a 
small  crab,  such  as  those  which  are  usually  seen  on 
our  coasts,  is  capable  of  giving  a  very  severe  pinch, 
and  even  drawing  blood  from  the  hand.  The  very 
Urge  specimens,  therefore,  which  are  exhibited  in 
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fishmongers'  shops  would  be  quite  able  to  nip 
off  a  finger,  or  cut  it  to  the  bone.  To  fish,  whose 
flesh  is  goiter  than  is  that  of  laud  animals  the  large 
crab  must  be  a  most  formidable  enemy. 

The  crab,  like  all  the  Crustacea,  id  able  to  recover 
its  last  limbs.  Should  it  by  accident  lose  a  claw  or 
leg,  it  grows  another.  In  "the  combats  that  go  on 
between  crab  and  crab,  the  loss  of  a  claw  or  leg  is 
not  uncommon,  and  thus  their  reproduction  is  a 
great  boon.  The  crab,  from  its  invulnerability,  has 
not  many  enemies :  the  most  voracious  fish  would 
find  thai'if  it  bolted  a  crab,  its  mouthful  was  rather 
hard  of  digestion.  From  the  number  of  dead  crabs, 
however,  that  are  cast  up  by  the  tide,  it  seems 
evident  that  these  creatures  are  killed  in  their 
turn. 

On  one  occasion,  we  disturbed  a  crab  from 
amongst  some  sea-weed  where  he  had  concealed 
himself.  We  very  shortly  remarked  that  he  had  a 
great  disinclination  to  quit  his  retreat,  though  he 
seemed  perfectly  aware  that  danger  threatened  him. 
The  cause  of  this  unwillingness  seemed  to  be  the 
fear  of  deserting  a  somewhat  smaller  crab  which  had 
evidently  been  concealed  near  him.  No.  1  crab, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  nished  towards  No.  2, 
seized  it  in  its  claws,  and  carried  it  away  to  a  pool 
of  sea- water,  where,  only  half  concealed,  it  remained 
quiet  for  a  few  moments.  We  were  at  once  re- 
minded of  the  many  atiectionate  acts  wc  had  heard 
of  connected  with  animals:  the  lioness  sacrificing 
herself  for  its  young ;  the  elephant  protecting  her 
offspring  by  interposing  her  body  between  it  and 
the  hunter's  bullets,  and  many  other  similar  instances. 
We  soon  saw,  too,  that  No.  2  crab  required  a  pro- 
tector, for  its  shell  was  sod,  and  thus  it  could  be 
easily  wounded.  It  seemed  quite  trustful  in  its  pro- 
tector, and  to  use  no  exertion  to  endeavor  to  escape. 
We  felt  much  touched  by  this  apparent  self-*acri- 
ficing  affection  on  the  part  of  a  common  green  crab, 
and  we  determined  to  record  it  as  an  example  to 
selfish,  grasping  humanity.  But,  horror  of  horrors, 
what  do  we  behold !  No.  1  crab  suddenly  grasps 
No.  2  by  the  top  of  it*  soil  shell  between  the  eyes, 
with  its  other  claw  it  seizes  the  victim  lower  down, 
and  with  one  powerful  wrench  tears  off  the  soft 
shell,  and  exposes  the  interior.  No.  1  then  takes  a 
large  pinch  from  out  of  the  vitals  of  No.  2,  and  swal- 
lows it  in  one  mouthful.  A  little  additional  force  is 
used,  the  shell  torn  off  slightly  more,  and  two  or 
three  more  pinches  are  taken  out  and  gobbled  up. 
The  struggles  of  No.  2  are  now  fruitless ;  its  very 
vitals  are  eaten  up;  and  even  previously  it  was 
helpless,  for  its  shell  had  not  yet  become  hard :  it 
had,  therefore,  no  fulcrum  to  work  from,  and  was  as 
helpless  as  a  man  would  be  were  his  vertebra:  to  be- 
come of  the  consistency  of  jelly.  So  dire  a  case  of 
cannibalism  we  had  never  seen  before,  and  our 
opinion  as  regards  the  self-sacrificing  nature  of  the 
crab  uuderwent  a  rapid  and  entire  change. 

Our  attention  having  been  particularly  .  .died  to 
this  case,  we  examined  many  of  the  bodies,  or  what 
remained  of  the  dead  crabs  that  were  cast  on  shore, 
ami  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  proved  to  be 
crabs  whose  shells  were  soft.  Thus,  to  hunt  for, 
catch,  and  eat  those  brothers,  sisters,  or  children 
whose  transition  state  renders  their  shells  vulner- 
able, is  probably  a  fitvorite  recreation  amongst 
crabs. 

When  a  crab's  body  is  cast  on  the  shore,  the  sand- 
hoppers  have  an  ample  revenge,  for  the  loss  of  their 
brethren.  One  Band-hopper  is  only  one  mouthful 
for  a  crab ;  bnt  a  crab  serves  for  a  least  to  forty  or 


fifty  hoppers ;  and  in  half  an  hour  after  the  dead 
animal  has  been  discovered,  nothing  remains  but 
the  outside  shell. 

Whilst  wandering  along  the  sands  near  the 
chalky  cliffs  that  barred  out  the  sea,  we  were  at- 
tracted by  some  unusual  footprints  on  the  sand. 
These  wc  soon  made  out  to  be  those  of  a  rat,  which 
had  selected  this  marine  residence  for  its  retreat. 
Following  the  footmarks  along  the  sand,  we  discov- 
ered that  the  rat,  from  its  action,  must  have  been 
in  pursuit  of  something,  and  this  something  we 
found,  from  the  additional  marks  on  the  sand  was  a 
crab.  There,  written  on  the  sand,  was  evidence  of  a 
slight  struggle,  then  indications  that  the  rat  had 
dragged  its  prey  along,  and  had  conveyed  it  to  the 
cliffs,  in  which  was  a  wide  crevice,  the  home  of  the 
quadruped.  Around  this  was  a  complete  holocaust 
of  crabs'  legs,  claws,  &c.,  whilst  the  rat's  footmarks 
were  visible  in  all  directions.  It  was  therefore 
evident  that,  protected  as  was  the  crab,  and  formid- 
able as  were  its  claws,  yet  the  rat  proved  to  be  too 
powerful  an  enemy  for  it.  Interesting  as  bad  been 
the  witnessing  a  combat  between  crabs  and  sand- 
hoppers,  yet  we  believed  that  between  a  rat  and  a 
crab  would  be  far  more  so ;  we  therefore  determined 
to  watch  for  several  evenings  on  the  chance  of  be- 
ing witnesses  of  such  a  scene,  and  our  perseverance 
was  at  length  rewarded. 

Having  selected  an  elevated  piece  of  rock  to  lee- 
ward of  what  was  evidently  the  rat's  borne,  we 
awaited  the  high  tide  and  the  evening  twilight,  com- 
binations suited  alike  to  rats  and  wandering  crabs. 
During  three  evenings,  we  saw  nothing  of  the  rat, 
though  the  proceedings  of  the  crabs  afforded  us 
much  amusement.  On  the  fourth,  however,  we  had 
scarcely  taken  up  our  position  before  we  saw  the  rat 
quietly  descend  from  its  retreat,  and  trot  on  in  the 
most  business-like  way  towards  the  sea.  It  then  ran 
along  the  sand,  and,  spying  a  small  crab  inshore, 
jumped  on  it,  and  with  one  audible  crunch  de- 
stroyed all  the  nipping  power  of  crab  and  claws , 
disdaining  all  except  the  interior  of  the  body,  the 
rat  soon  went  in  pursuit  of  other  crabs;  but  the  twi- 
light had  changed  to  darkness,  and  so  we  could  not 
see  further  proceedings. 

This  preying  on  crabs  by  rats  is,  we  believe,  a 
rare  circumstance,  as  we  had  never  previously 
found  any  indications  of  such  a  proceeding  along 
the  many  coasts  which  we  had  visited ;  and  having 
always  an  eye  to  trail  or  spoor,  we  believe  that 
such  a  practice  would  not  have  escaped  us,  bad  it 
happened. 

Until  very  lately,  the  early  history  of  the  crab  was 
little  known.  From  the  time  it  leaves  the  mother, 
in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  until  it  becomes  a  tiny  crab, 
it  undergoes  singular  changes.  Nature  very  fre- 
quently repeats  herself,  and  the  tadpole  is  not  more 
unlike  a  frog  than  is  the  crab  in  its  primitive  state 
like  a  crab.  It  attains  the  crab  form,  however,  when 
very  small 

The  large  brown  crab  may  be  found  on  nearly  all 
our  coasts.  To  discover  this  creature,  a  hooked 
iron  is  used  fastened  on  to  the  end  of  a  Btick,  and 
a  feeler  of  iron.  The  fisherman  thus  provided 
makes  inquiries  under  rocks  and  amidst  their  crev- 
ices, and  tells  by  the  feel  where  a  crab  has  sought 
bis  retreat,  from  which  be  may  be  dragged  by  the 
hooked  iron.  The  crab  is  essentially  a  coaster,  for 
it  is  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  he  procures  his  food. 
He  is  a  scavenger,  and  M  he  loves  the  fat  worms,  — 
his  taste  is  low  **;  few  things,  animal  or  vegetable, 
being  above  or  below  his  appetite,  —  a  man  or  a 
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shrimp  being  equally  acceptable.  Shrimps  are 
readily  devoured,  but  arc  somewhat  difficult  to 
catch,  lor  few  creatures  arc  more  active  and  able 
to  escape  from  pursuit  than  a  shrimp. 

There  is  in  this  a  wonderful  compensation  in  na- 
ture, which  seems  to  run  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
animal  creation.  Take,  for  example,  the  crab, 
and  the  shrimp  or  prawn.  The  crab  ia  a  creature 
whose  movement*  are  comparatively  slow,  and 
hence  he  could  not  escape  by  speed  from  any 
pursuer ;  he  can,  however,  suddenly  sink  into 
the  sand  or  mud.  and  is  there  as  safe  as  possible 
from  any  foe.  Again,  his  hard  shell  protect*  him 
from  almost  any  enemy.  The  shrimp  and  prawn 
are  so  much  the  color  of  the  sanu  and  rocks 
amidst  which  they  are  commonly  found,  that  they 
are  difficult  to  be  seen ;  also  they  can  dart  away 
for  a  foot  or  two  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
then,  like  crabs,  can  sink  beneath  the  sand,  where 
they  lie  concealed.  Whenever  a  gaudy-colored 
fish  is  seen,  it  is  either  given  enormous  speed  in 
swimming,  or  it  is  a  denizen  of  rocky  and  weedy 
coasts,  amidst  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  which  it 
easily  finds  a  secure  retreat  Other  fish,  again,  by 
their  color  and  habits  obtain  safety ;  the  flounder, 
for  example,  being  able  to  bury  itself,  or  to  lie  on 
the  sand  quite  invisible  to  average  eyes,  and  thus 
to  avoid  its  foes.  What  the  flounder's  habits  are 
among  fish,  so  are  those  of  the  partridge  and  lark 
among  birds;  these  two  winged  creatures  being 
able  usually  to  lie  concealed  on  a  ploughed  field 
even  without  attracting  attention.  When  the  tide 
commences  to  rise,  the  prawns  and  shrimps  advance 
with  it,  and  on  sandy  shores,  in  clear,  water,  they 
can  be  seen  in  hundreds.  When  alarmed,  they 
dart  about  with  short  spasmodic  rushes,  which 
have,  however,  but  little  reason  in  them,  for  this 
leap  often  sends  the  prawn  high  and  dry  on  to  the 
sand,  where  it  is  easily  captured  by  band.  The 
most  common  practice,  however,  is  to  settle  down 
in  the  sand,  and  this  is  accomplished  so  quietly 
and  rapidly,  that  unless  the  eyes  are  specially 
trained  to  such  things,  it  is  very  difficult  to  per- 
ceive the  sandy-colored  transparent  prawn  lying 
on  the  sand  itself.  If  dexterous,  however,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  catching  a  shrimp  or  prawn  with 
the  fingers ;  it  is  merely  necessary  to  watch  him  as 
he  buries  himself  in  the  sand,  then  come  from 
behind,  and  nip  him  as  be  lies  half-buried.  It  is 
necessary  to  come  from  behind,  because,  whilst  the 
prawn  buries  his  body,  he  leaves  out  his  eyes  to 
look  about,  just  as  does  a  crab,  and  his  long  sensi- 
tive feelers  are  moving  in  all  directions;  and  by 
these  sentries  the  prawn  is  informed  when  danger 
is  near,  and  then  with  a  rapid  dart  he  flashes  away; 
and  usually  escapes  from  view.  In  those  numer- 
ous pools  which  geneaally  remain  on  the  shore, 
and  which  have  been  left  by  the  retreating  tide, 
pmwns  and  shrimps  can  generally  be  found.  They 
lie  concealed  under  sea-weed,  stones,  and  in  the 
sand:  their  presence  is  generally  indicated,  how- 
ever, by  a  number  of  short  narrow  marks  on  the 
sand,  as  though  made  with  a  knife  by  stabbing  the 
sand  ;  these  are  the  beds  in  which  the  prawns  nave 
buried  themselves,  and  from  which  they  have  rushed 
out  when  alarmed.  By  slowly  turning  over  the 
sand  with  the  fingers,  the  prawns  will  be  exposed  to 
view ;  but  a  careful  watch  must  be  kept,  or  they 
will  escape  observation  by  shinnming  to  be  dead. 
It  ia  extraordinary  the  pertinacity  with  which  crabs, 
prawns,  and  sand-hoppers  will  sham  to  be  dead. 
We  have  seen  a  crab  do  this  for  nearly  half  an 


hour,  though  no  person  was  nearer  to  bim  than 
ourselves,  and  wc  being  fully  fifty  yards  off.  His 
eyes  all  the  time  were  protruded  and  watchful, 
whilst  he  lay  in  the  most  helpless,  deathlike  manner 
on  the  sand.  At  length,  seeming  to  believe  that 
the  threatened  danger  had  ceased,  he  first  very  quiet- 
ly, then  more  rapidly,  and  at  last  with  an  undigni- 
fied run,  moved  with  all  speed  towards  some  rocks 
and  weeds,  amidst  which  he  carefully  concealed 
himself.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  take  up  the  trail  of 
a  crab  on  the  sands  at  low  tide,  and  by  this  means 
to  trace  it  to  its  selected  retreat,  its  turns  and  twists 
being  often  very  difficult  to  follow.  The  chances 
are,  too,  that  ail  the  time  the  crab  has  sent  out  its 
eyes  to  watch  what  its  pursuer  was  about,  and 
was  probably  speculating  on  its  chance  of  being  dis- 
covered. To  those  who  find  the  time  at  the  sea- 
side hang  heavily  on  their  hands,  we  beg  to  suggest 
a  few  hours'  observation  of  the  creatures  we  live 
described. 

SILCOTE  OP  SILCOTES. 

BY  HENRY  KINQSLEY, 

ACTHOR  Of  "UTUMHOB,"  "mnUTlH  AUD  THE  BCRTOS.',"  ZTC 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

BATTLE  OF  PALEST RO. 

"  My  dearest  Archy,"  said  Miss  Lee  to  Arthur, 

how  much  farther  are  we  to  be  dragged  in  the 
rear  of  the  conquering  army  V  " 

"Farther  than  we  want,  I  fear,  my  love.  But 
don't  object.  Both  the  governor  and  my  sister-in- 
law  are  bent  on  going  on.    Are  you  frightened  ?  " 

"  No.  I  am  not  frightened  with  you.  Still,  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  brought  into  the  presence  of 
death  when  I  came,  as  I  have  been  the  last  two 
days." 

M I  dare  say  not  Neither  did  L  It  will  do  both 
of  us  good.  We  have  looked  on  death  too  seldom. 
Mrs.  Sllcote  does  not  mind  it  much." 

44  How  she  goes  up  and  down  among  the  dying!" 

"  And  among  the  dead.  I  dread  that  she  will 
find  something,  —  someday." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Merely  that  those  white  and  blue  heaps  which 
we  saw  at  Genestrello  were  men  of  Tom's  regi- 
ment." 

41  Arthur,  how  horrible ! " 

"  It  is  their  discovery  of  this  fact  which  makes 
them  push  on  so  fast" 

44  Good  heavens !  do  they  wish  him  dead  ?" 

41 1  think  not  I  think  they  have  some  idea  that 
they  will  find  him  wounded.  I  cannot  say  what 
they  have  in  their  heads.  They  are  wonderfully 
subdued  and  quiet  and  in  continual  confabulation 
with  Boginsky.  We  had  better  walk  faster,  my 
own,  and  regain  the  carriages." 

41  Let  us  stand  aside,  and  see  this  battery  pass," 
said  Miss  Lee  to  her  lover.  44  How  beautiful  it  is  !** 

41  You  admire  it  more  than  anything  in  all  this 
brilliant  hurly-burly,"  remarked  Arthur. 

41 1  do.  There  is  something  in  the  rattle  and 
rumble  of  artillery  which  attracts  me  more  than 
anything.  Yet  how  beautiful  these  French  have 
made  their  destructive  apparatus." 

41  Yet  military  beauty  is  but  a  barbarous  and  un- 
artistic  style  of  beauty.  No  painter  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  making  anything  of  it  when  close  to  the 
eye.  The  Chinese  make  their  apparatus  of  war 
purposely  hideous.  I  am  not  sure  that  their  civili- 
zation is  not  in  that  respect  higher  than 
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And  be  walked  dogmatizing  in  the  old  style  under 
the  mulberry-trees,  with  the  French  artillery  pass- 
ing them ;  and  she  hung  on  the  wonderful  words  of 
wisdom  which  fell  from  his  mouth,  and  treasured 
them  up. 

44  Hark  ! "  she  cried,  suddenly,  burying  her  head 
in  his  bosom ;  "  there  it  is  again !  That  fearful 
shattering  rattle  of  French  musketry;  and  some 
beautiful  human  form  ruined,  maimed,  or  dead 
every  three  seconds.  There  is  the  artillery  begin- 
ning. Arthur,  take  me  away  from  all  this.  I  can- 
not bear  it." 

"  Other  women  do,  and  you  must,"  said  Arthur, 
quietly.  44  It  will  do  you  good.  It  will  make  you 
see  what  life  is  made  of.  Come,  my  lore,  the  car- 
riages are  waiting  for  us." 

Mrs.  Silcote,  the  Squire  himself,  and  Boginsky 
were  a  mile  ahead.  They  had  got  the  carriages 
drawn  up  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and  were  having 
breakfast  in  the  first  of  them. 

"  Where  are  those  two  fools?  "  said  Silcote,  while 
drinking  his  coffee.  "  Their  coffee  will  be  cold  be- 
fore they  come." 

"  They  dropped  behind  for  a  lovers'  walk,"  said 
Mrs.  Thomas.    44  They  will  be  here  directly." 

44  That  too  —  that  cousin  of  yours,  Miss  Lee, 
will  spoil  Arthur  again.  She  will  make  him  as 
great  a  prig  as  ever. 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 

"  /  do,"  said  the  Squire.  "  There  is  not  a  word 
he  says  but  what  she  believes  in.  And  at  times  he 
talks  outrageous  rubbish." 

44  For  example  —  "  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 

44  Not  for  example  at  all,"  said  Silcote.  "  I  am 
not  going  to  give  a  specimen  of  my  own  son's  im- 
becility to  please  you  or  any  one.  I  only  say  that 
she  believes  in  every  word  he  says." 

44  But  sure  it  is  right  for  a  wife  to  believe  in  her 
husband's  opinion  to  a  great  extent,"  urged  Mrs-  Sil- 
cote. 

44  If  he  has  been  among  men  of  mark ;  if  he  has 
been  in  the  world ;  if  he  has  heard  questions  ar- 
gued,—  she  should  trust  him  while  discussing  with 
him.  But  Arthur  has  heard  little  else  in  his  life 
but  crass  common-room  talk  ;  and  he  generalizes  on 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  on  the  shortest  no- 
tice ;  and  this  woman  believes  that  he  is  a  Solomon. 
He  will  be  a  greater  prig  than  ever." 

"  You  used  to  have  such  a  high  opinion  of  his 
judgment,"  said  Mrs.  Silcote. 

"  Argumentum  ad  hominem"  growled  the 
Squire;  "the  real  woman's  argument.  When  I 
was  fool  enough  to  lock  myself  up  for  twenty  years, 
I  was  also  tool  enough  to  believe  that  his  folly  was 
somewhat  less  than  my  own.  What  on  earth  is  the 
use  of  quoting  my  own  folly  against  myself  ?  The 
general  woman's  argument  is  this:  You  said  so 
once,  and  now  you  say  so  no  longer ;  therefore  you 
are  inconsistent.  Therefore  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  say,  it  is  unworthy  of  attention.  Will 
you  women  ever  get  it  ioto  your  heads  that  what 
you  call  inconsistency  is  often  the  highest  wisdom, — 
into  your  heads,  the  most  inconsistent  of  created 
beings '{  I  sav  that  this  woman  will  make  him, 
with  his  schoolmaster  ideas,  a  greater  prig  than 
ever." 

14  Yet  a  woman  should  surely  believe  in  her  hus- 
band." said  Mrs.  Silcote. 

44  Yes,  if  he  really  knows  the  world  and  ita  wavs, 
and  its  ways  of  thought.    But  Archy  don't." 

"  But  thev  will  hit  it  off." 

44  O,  they  '11  hit  it  off  fast  enough.    She  is  fool 


enough  for  anything.  But  she  will  spoil  him  :  and 
he  has  been  spoilt  enough  already."1' 

41  You  are  very  disagreeable  this  morning,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Silcote. 

44  It  is  quite  possible,"  said  Silcote,  44  because  I 
don't  altogether  approve  of  this  match." 

44  She  has  four  thousand  a  year ;  she  is  beautiful : 
and  you  know  you  love  her." 

44  That  is  perfectly  true.  And  this  is  also  true, 
that  I  am  going  to  make  Arthur  richer  than  she  is. 
If  Arthur  had  ever  done  any  thing  in  the  world,  1 
could  not  so  much  care  about  his  getting  a  wife  who 
would  simply  flatter  him.  But  then  Arthur  has 
done  nothing.  No  one  ever  heard  of  him.  And 
this  woman  is  going  to  flatter  him  into  the  belief 
that  he  is  the  finest  fellow  on  the  face  of  the  globe." 

44  What  does  it  matter,  so  long  as  they  are  com- 
fortable together?  "  asked  Mrs.  Silcote. 

Boginsky  the  gentle  interposed  here,  seeing  that 
the  argument  was  likely  to  get  warm. 

44  My  grandmother,  the  old  Countess  Boginsky, 
surnameu  the  Terrible,  was  a  very  remarkable 
woman,  of  German  extraction,  with  a  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  a  wonderfully  sharp  tongue. 
She  shut  herself  up  for  very  many  years  in  her  Castle 
of  Rabenstcin,  in  the  Teufelswald,  and,  like  Silcote 
here,  got  herself  the  name  in  those  parts  as  be  did 
in  England  for  being  preternaturally  disagreeable 
without  cause,  and  for  power  of  the  repartee.  My 
English  is  bad.    Do  I  give  offence  ?  " 

44  Not  a  bit,"  said  the  Squire ;  who  winced,  how- 
ever.   4*  Go  on." 

44  Madame,  my  grandmother,"  continued  Boginsky 
in  perfectly  good  faith, 44  was  more  ajfrauement  dij- 
Jicde,  more  transcendently  disagreeable,  than  ever 
was  my  excellent  friend  Silcote.    Yet  she  was  won- 


derfully clever.  My  aunt  had  a  difficulty  with  her 
husband ;  indeed  left  him  to  go  to  my  grandmother, 
and  put  her  case  before  her.  4  My  dear,'  said  my 
grandmother, 4  you  should  believe  in  your  husband.' 
4  But  I  cannot,'  said  my  aunt ;  '  he  lies  so.'  4  My 
dear,'  said  my  grandmother, 4  recast  his  own  lies  for 
him,  and  tell  them  to  him  again  the  next  day ;  he 
will  then  believe  them  to  be  originated  by  you,  and 
you  will  get  on  charmingly.'  '  But  I  cannot  believe 
in  them,'  said  my  aunt.  4  Tell  them  a  few  times, 
and  you  will  get  over  that  difficulty,'  said  my  grand- 
mother." 

44  Your  grandmother  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
sensible  sort  of  person,  M.  Boginsky,"  said  Silcote, 
quoting  the  words  of  Louis  XVI.  on  a  very  sad  oc- 


44  This  conversation  seems  to  m«  to  be  very  silly, 
unprofitable,  and  immoral,"  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  I 
wonder  where  those  two  geese  are  !  I  would  sooner 
listen  to  the  deadly  old  music  in  staccato  than  such 
nonsense.  Your  grandmother  ought  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  herself,  M.  Boginsky." 

44  She  was  not  one  of  those  who  fulfilled  every  en- 
gagement in  life,  as  madame  has  done,"  said  Bogin- 
sky ;  44  and  I  very  much  fear  that  she  never  fulfilled 
the  duty  of  being  ashamed  of  herself.  In  fact,  I 
know  she  did  not. 

44  XS  we  sit  here  in  this  burning  sun,  waiting  for 
these  two  geese,  we  shall  quarrel,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 
44  Hark,  they  are  at  it  again :  the  French  are  en- 
gaged. By  heaven,  I  should  know  that  loose,  wild 
rattle  by  now.  Silcote,  dear,  we  cannot  get  the 
carriages  forward  farther;  come  with  me  on  foot. 
You  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 

Silcote  laughed  good-humoredly,  and  they  got 
out  and  started  along  the  road  at  once.  Boginsky 
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looked  after  them  for  a  moment ;  looked  at  the 
square,  stalwart  figure  of  the.  Squire,  and  at  the 
graceful,  elastic  figure  of  Mrs.Silcote,  tus  they  walked 
rapidly  away  ;  and  he  it  marked,  — 

44  You  belong  to  a  strange  nation,  and  you  are  the 
strangest  pair  of  that  nation  I  have  ever  seen. 
What  on  earth  do  you  propose  to  yourselves:  are 
you  mad  ?  " 

He  got  a  little  canteen  out  of  the  carriage,  which 
he  slung  round  him.  He  told  the  courier  that  they 
were  going  to  the  extreme  front  on  foot,  and  that 
he  must  do  the  best  he  could.  The  courier  urged 
that  the  Austrian*  were  massed  on  the  left,  and  that 
the  upshot  of  the  day  was  extremely  doubtful.  Could 
not  Signor  Boginsky  persuade  monsieur  and  madame 
to  stay  by  their  carnages  ?  In  case  of  a  failure  in 
turning  the  Austrian  right,  monsieur  and  madame 
would  find  themselves  in  irremediable  difficulties. 

Boginsky  perfectly  agreed  with  him. 

44  We  shall  make  a  fiasco  of  a  retreat  if  necessary. 
But  they  are  resolute  to  go,  and  I  must  go  with 
them.  Tell  Mr.  Arthur  Silcote  about  our  having 
gone  forward.  Don't  move  from  here  until  he 
comes  up,  and  take  your  orders  from  him."  So  he 
ran  off  after  the  Squire  and  his  daughter-in-law, 
whom  he  quickly  overtook. 

"  Ha !  "  said  the  Squire,  "  are  you  coming  with 
us?   This  is  kind.    We  did  not  think  of  you." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  you  considered  anything,  sir, 
when  you  made  this  determination  of  going  to  the 
front  alone  with  madame.  It  is  a  very  mad  resolu- 
tion :  cannot  I  persuade  you  from  it  V  " 

"  Why  is  it  mad  ?  We  have  before  us  there,  the 
one  a  husband,  the  other  a  son.  We  have  talked 
together  about  him  so  much,  that  we  have  deter- 
mined to  find  him,  for  we  have  both  forgiven  him. 
Is  there  anything  mad  in  that  ?  " 

Boginsky  thought  it  a  rather  Bedlamite  whim; 
but  he  had  long  oetbre  been  told  that  the  Squire 
was  mad,  and  that  Mrs.  Thomas  was  odd,  and  so  be 
said  nothing,  but  walked  behind  them,  and  found 
that  he  had  to  walk  fast  too. 

The  Squire  and  his  daughter-in-law  were  talking 
eagerly  as  they  walked.  There  came  a  heavy 
shower,  without  thunder,  which  wetted  them  all, 
and  yet  they  walked  on  still,  talking  eagerly.  Mrs. 
Silcote  walked  on  the  path  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  Silcote  walked  on  her  left  in  the  road.  There 
came  some  artillery  passing  them  at  a  trot,  taking 
the  right  side,  as  they  do  on  the  Continent.  The 
trooper  on  the  right  of  the  gun  nearly  rode  over 
Silcote ;  Silcote  merely  pat  up  his  left  shoulder  and 
got  out  of  the  way,  joining  Mrs.  Silcote  again  at 
once,  and  beginning  the  conversation  as  eagerly  as 
ever. 

Boginsky  wondered  what  they  could  be  talking 
about.  He  went  up  to  caution  the  Squire,  and 
overheard  them. 

44  I  am  quite  prepared  for  what  von  propose,  my 
dear,"  said  the  Squire, 44  as  I  have  said  a  dozen  times 
before  this  week.  If  he  chooses  to  acknowledge  you, 
without  knowing  of  your  great  inheritance,  let  us 
give  him  another  chance.    If  he  is  not 


enough 

for  that,  you  are  a  fool  if  you  allow  him  to  recognize 
you." 

44  Might  I  ask,  sir,  once  more,"  demanded  Bogin- 
sky, 44  what  is  your  particular  object  in  this  very  in- 
sane expedition  ?  " 

44  We  are  going  alter  Colonel  Silcote,"  replied  the 
Squire.  "  We  have  information  that  his  regiment 
is  in  the  extreme  Austrian  right.  We  wish  to  go 
towards  the  Austrian  right" 


It  caused  no  particular  astonishment  to  the  Squire 
to  see  that  Reginald  was  standing  beside  Boginsky ; 
there  was  too  much  noise  to  be  surprised.  He  how- 
ever thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  Reginald  whence 
he  had  come,  and  where  was  James  ? 

He  is  in  the  Austrian  lines,  with  Uncle  Tom 
and  Aunt  Mary.  But  I  came  away,  and  got  here 
through  the  rice-fields.  I  did  not  care  to  stay  with 
them,  for  they  are  sure  to  lw  beaten.  Uncle  Tom 
calls  me  a  fool,  and  Aunt  is  mad." 

44  Monsieur  also  is  very  mad,"  said  Boginsky. 
"  Will  monsieur  be  so  good  as  to  cease  talking  in  an 
excited  way  to  madame  on  family  matters,  which 
surelv  may  keep  until  this  hell  has  burnt  itself  to 
cinde'rs,  to  listen  and  to  look  ?  That  is  the  Austrian 
right :  will  you  go  there  after  him  "t " 

To  their  left  was  a  field  of  blossoming  maize,  more 
than  breast  high,  in  which  grew  poplars,  planes, 
mulberries,  all  now  in  full  leaf,  —  a  very  little  field, 
which  dipped,  not  a  hundred  yards  away,  into 
squashy,  green  rice-grounds,  intersected  bv  runnels 
of  water,  through  which  blue-coated  soldiers  were 
trotting  and  splashing.  Behind,  a  hillock  and  a  red- 
roofed  building.  Beyond,  a  vast  cumulus  of  artil- 
lery smoke,  driven  away  from  them  by  the  wind  ; 
so  great  and  so  vast,  that  it  competed  with  the  real 
cumulus  of  the  thunderstorm  which  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching from  the  southeast.  Beyond  this  ficti- 
tious gunpowder  cumulus  rose  a  distant  squarely- 
shaped  Alp. 

bo  much  for  what  they  saw;  what  they  heard 
was  stiU  more  terrible.  A  chattering  rattle  of 
musketry  close  to  them,  getting  more  furious  and 
more  prolonged  as  it  grew  more  distant ;  beyond, 
the  staccato  of  rapidly-worked  artillery,  striking  the 
ear.  Boginsky  was  alongside  of  them  now,  and  said, 
44  That  is  the  Austrian  left :  you  will  surely  turn 
back." 

But  Mrs.  Silcote  said  "  No,"  adding,  what  seems 
to  be  improbable,  that  she  had  heard  heavier  firing 
from  mere  field-pieces  before.  44  Reginald,"  she  said, 
41  you  can  guide  us  over  the  ground  you  passed 
yesterday  ?  ** 

Reginald  demurred  strongly.  It  was  a  bad  road 
enough  on  horseback,  —  utterly  impassable  on  foot 
He  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  through  yester- 
day. The  way  lay  on  causeways,  through  rice-fields, 
and  the  waters  were  let  out  for  irrigation.  He 
almost  refused. 

44  Are  you  afraid  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Silcote. 

44  Yes,"  said  Reginald,  petulantly. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  now,  then  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Thomas.  "Reginald,  who  could  have  guided  us, 
has  turned  coward." 

44  Why,  we  must  go  on  alone,  my  dear,"  replied 
Silcote, 44  and  leave  Reginald  and  Boginsky." 

44  /  am  going  with  you,  monsieur,"  said  Boginsky. 
14 1  think  that  we  are  behaving  like  mad  people,  but 
I  will  go  with  yon.  Come,  young  gentleman,  think 
yet  once  again,  and  show  us  the  way  by  which  you 
came." 

44  It  is  not  safe,"  said  Reginald.  4-  We  shall  have 
to  go  under  fire." 

44  Don't  force  the  boy,"  said  Silcote,  in  perfect 
good-humor.    44  Let  us  pull  through  it  together." 

44  But  he  knows  the  way,"  said  Boginsky ;  and 
added  some  flowers  of  speech  in  his  own  language, 
the  meaning  of  which  could  only  lie  guessed  by 
their  emphasis.  44  If  you  will  go  on  this  expedi- 
tion," he  said  aside  to  Silcote, 44 1  think  that  your 
only  chance  lies  with  this  young  gentleman.  And 
I  fancy  that  he  wants  bribing." 
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44  The  infernal  young  coward,"  said  Silcote.  14  I 
would  bribe  him  fast  enough,  but  I  don't  know  what 
ho  want.-".  I  '11  give  hitn  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds,  if  that  is  any  good." 

44  He  would  take  a  bribe  if  you  knew  what  to 
give  him,"  replied  Boginsky. 

Let  me  bribe  hiin,"  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  44  I  will 
soon  manage  the  matter  for  you.  I  will  not  wait 
for  your  leave.    Here  goes." 

"'Reginald,"  she  said,  "  you  will  just  be  pleased 
to  take  us  to  your  uncle's  regiment  at  once,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Your  grandfather  emphatical- 
ly orders  you  to  do  so." 

And  he  said  not  another  word,  but  went-  He 
had  been  used  all  his  life  to  being  ordered,  and  had 
only  just  broken  loose  from  James,  the  last  j>erson 
who  had  ordered  him.  He  was  not  displeased  to 
find  himself  ordered  about  again,  even  though  the 
order  was  to  go  under  fire.  He  was  not  physically 
afraid  of  going  with  them ;  he  hated  more  the 
bustle  and  the  excitement  of  the  thing  than  the 
danger.  Yet.  by  his  ten  minutes'  hesitation  at 
Palestro,  he  c  leverly  and  dexterously  disposed  of  all 
his  chances  of  heirship  which  seemed  so  fair  while 
Lis  grandfather  was  in  a  sentimental  mood  about  his 
wrouged  son  Algernon. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Bctts  is  not  here ;  what 
he  might  do  in  shares,  for  instance,  with  the  tele- 
graph !  A  man  with  so  much  capital  in  hand  as  I 
have  might  have  made  a  quarter  >''a  million  by  the 
intelligence  I  have  gained  in  the  .  -t  ten  minutes." 

"  1  do  not  understand  you,  dear  father,"  said 
Mrs.  Silcote,  as  she  took  his  hand  to  help  her  over 
a  runnel  in  the  rice-fields. 

"I  will  explain,"  said  Silcote.  "That  furious 
volcano,  for  which  wo  have  been  pushiug,  has  ceased 
its  eruption,  —  there,  you  have  slipped  your  foot  in, 
and  have  wetted  it,  —  you  should  jump  farther; 
that  furious  volcano  has  ceased,  and  that  means 
that  the  Austrian  right  is  turned,  and  that  they  are 
in  retreat. 

Reginald  and  Boginsky  had  been  going  swiftly 
before  them  until  now.  She  said  quietly,  "  Call 
Reginald  and  Boginsky  back." 

Her  voice  reached  them,  and  they  turned  to 
come.  "Is  the  right  really  turned?"  she  asked 
Silcote. 

^  "  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Why  this  comparative 
silence,  otherwise  ?  " 

"  Then  we  shall  see  him.  He  is  not  one  to  be 
left  behind.  I  shall  see  him,  after  twenty  years, 
once  more." 

Reginald  and  Boginsky  were  beside  them  now. 
Is  the  Austrian  right  turned?"  she  asked.  Bo- 

S-inskv  pointed  to  a  mass  of  scarlet  and  red  on  a 
jill,  backed  bv  the  smoke  of  musketry  (ire,  and 
said,  "  The  luck  of  the  Tedeschi  has  forsaken  him. 
He  would  not  bo  crowned,  and  so  Hungary  is 
avenged  in  bitter  tears.  The  star  of  the  Second 
of  December  is  in  the  ascendant." 

44  I  do  not  happen  to  understand  your  allusions," 
said  Mrs.  Silcote.  44  AU  I  ask  is  this :  Are  the  Aus- 
trians  beaten  ?  " 
44  They  are  most  certainly  beaten." 
They  passed  on  more  swiftly  now,  for  the  way 
led  out  of  the  rice-fields,  and  passed  round  a  low 
hill,  whose  few  trees  were  ripped  and  broken  by 
cannon  shot.  Reginald,  getting  excited,  guided  them 
well  and  swiftly.  The  firing  was  getting  less  furi- 
ous, and  more  distant. 

They  were  passing  over  the  ground  which  had 
been  crossed  by  the  division  of  Cialdini  only  a  few 


hours  before  :  and  were  among  the  dead.  At  first 
the  corpses  lay  few  and  far  between,  —  no  wounded 
here,  all  killed  by  artillery  at  a  long  range  :  bul  as 
they  went  on  they  grew  thicker  and  thicker.  A 
few  ambulances  were  standing  or  moving  among 
them  ;  and  sometimes,  when  they  were  walking  be- 
side one,  the  shuddering  defensive  motion  of  an  arm, 
or  the  ghastly  stare  of  an  agonized  face,  would  tell 
them  that  some  poor  fellow  had  not  passed  the  gate 
of  death,  but  was  too  near  it  to  care  much  whether 
he  was  succored  or  not.  This  was  the  fair  work  of 
musketry;  and  soon  they  came  on  the  first  white 
uniform  lying  solitary  among  the  blue  around.  Bo- 
ginsky took  off  his  hat  respectfully. 

"  'Ihe  foremost  man,  sir,"  he  said  to  Silcote. 
44  The  hero  of  the  day.  In  '49  I  prayed  to  be  cold 
and  stark  like  him  in  the  post  ot  honor.  I  can  at 
the  least  take  off  my  hat  to  him  now." 

Silcote  only  nodded  at  him.  for  a  growing  awe 
was  upon  him  ;  Reginald  was  going  so  straight  and 
so  swift.    Towards  what  ? 

44  We  are  close  to  Tonte  Minbriole,  now,"  said 
Reginald,  turning  suddenly.  '•  That  is  it  among 
the  trees." 

Why  are  we  going  there  ?  "  asked  Silcote  un- 
der his  breath. 

'•  They  were  there  this  morning,"  replied  Regi- 
nald. "Aunt  and*. James,  and  Uncle  Tom.  But 
they-  will  not  be  there  now.    It  is  all  silent." 

Very  nearly.  There  were  a  few  live  figures 
moving  about,  but  there  were  more  dead  than  liv- 
ing. A  little  sluggish  stream,  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  ag.unst  which  abutted,  over  the  stream,  a 
low  white  one-storied  house  with  a  red  roof;  close 
by,  among  fiue  trees,  was  a  mansion  with  a  cupola 
which  rose  alx>ve  them;  a  little  farther  away  an- 
other, very  like  it-  In  front,  to  the  eastward,  be- 
yond the  woods,  the  war  was  feverishly  growling 
itself  into  a  temporary  silence ;  but  here,  by  this 
little  bridge,  there  was  silence,  almost  peace. 

"  There  they  are,"  whispered  Reginald. 

44  There  are  who  ? "  replied  Silcote,  also  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Aunt  and  James,"  replied  Reginald,  aloud. 
"  That  is  aunt  sitting  down  under  the  wall,  and 
James  is  standing  by  her.    I  don't  see  Uncle  Tom." 

"  Thank  God,"  said  Silcote.  "  He  and  his  caval- 
ry are  far  away,  by  now. 

"  O,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  said  Reginald.  44  His 
regiment  was  ordered  to  the  rear,  and  he  saw  that 
he  was  too  weak  to  ride  any  farther,  and  volunteered 
to  stay  with  the  11th  Jiigars.  Did  not  I  tell  you 
that  ?   No,  by  the  way,  I  don't  think  I  did." 

"  Slay  back,  all  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Silcote. 
44  The  worst  has  happened,  for  I  see  her  sitting 
there  and  rocking  nerself  to  and  fro.  No  one 
has  so  good  a  rignt  there  as  myself,  as  she,  and 
James.  Keep  them  back,  Silcote.  After  so  many 
years!  —  " 

He  had  fallen  quite  dead,  from  a  suddenly  mor- 
tal wound,  headlong  on  his  face,  which  was  only 
saved  from  laceration  on  the  ground  by  the  sword- 
arm,  held  up  in  defiance,  upon  which  his  faco  had 
fallen.  He  looked  as  though  he  was  asleep  when  they 
found  him,  and  then,  when  James  raised  his  heavy 
head  upon  his  knee,  they  thought  he  was  alive;  for 
death  hud  come  so  sudden  and  so  swift  that  the  last 
fierce  challenge  had  been  but  half  uttered,  and  had 
left  its  expression  in  his  half-opened  mouth ;  and  a 
dim  ghost  of  the  fury  of  battle  was  still  looking  at 
them  out  of  his  staring  eves. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  say,  and  what 
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to  leave  unsaid.  The  reader  must  place  himself  in 
the  situation.  The  Princess  was  more  experienced 
in  one  little  attention,  we  shall  all  want  some  day, 
than  was  James.  When  that  was  done,  she  sat 
down  and  began  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  sing- 


iinging  in  a  very  low  voice,  sometimes  in  Ger- 
man, sometimes  in  Italian.  Her  grief  was  so  deep 
that  Providence  in  His  mercy  had  dulled  it.  There 
was  a  deep,  bitter  gnawing  at  her  heart,  which  un- 
derlay everything  else ;  as  the  horror  of  his  doom 
must  make  itself  felt  in  the  last  quiet  sleep  of  a 
criminal  before  bis  execution,  let  him  sleep  never  so 
quietly.  Yet  her  feeble  intellect  was  for  a  time 
numbed,  and,  as  James  feared,  mercifully  crazed : 
it  refused  to  acknowledge  what  had  happened. 
These  half-witted  women  can  love  wondrous  well 
No  help  had  come  near  them.  James  thought  of 
his  position.  The  living,"  he  thought,  "  are  more 
than  the  dead.    If  I  can  get  her  away  I  will." 

He  made  two  or  three  efforts,  but  she  only  pointed 
to  what  lav  beside  them.  The  third  time  she 
answered  him, "  We  must  wait  till  he  wakes."  And 
then,  believing  that  she  was  crazed,  he  said  no  more, 
and  so  stood  against  the  wall,  while  she  sat  on  the 
ground,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  singing  in  a  low 
voice. 

I  suspect  you  will  see  rights  like  these,  and  far 
worse,  if  you  follow  the  track  of  war.  I  have  seen 
much  worse  in  times  of  profound  peace  and  unex- 
ampled commercial  prosperity. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  James  to  see  his  mother 
coming  swiftly  towards  them  through  the  dead.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  direction  in  which  Regi- 
nald had  gone,  and  was  sure  that  his  mother  would 


follow  him  to  the  very  verge  of  safety.  She  had  had 
previous  experience  of  battle-fields :  he  almost  ex- 
pected her.  But  when,  without  noticing  him,  she 
knelt  beside  the  dead  man's  side  first,  gazed  in  his 
face,  which  now,  the  conventionalities  of  death  hav- 
ing been  gone  through,  was  dull,  calm  and  expres- 
sionless, when  she  kissed  him,  and  smoothed  his 
curls  —  my  hand  is  too  rude  to  go  on.  When  he 
saw  all  this  he  was  both  surprised  and  frightened. 

Still  more  so  when  the  poor  Princess  roused  her- 
self to  sav,  "  I  know  you,  nir  fine  madam :  you  are 
Mrs.  Sugden.  He  belongs  to  me,  I  gave  up  all  for 
him."  And  his  mother  replied,  still  looking  on  the 
dead  man,  "  You  were  a  good  friend  to  him,  and  I 
thank  you ;  but  I  gave  up  more  to  him  than  you  did. 
I  am  his  widow." 

The  Princess  could  not  understand  this  at  first, 
but  began  her  loud  singing  again.  The  next  thing 
which  James  noticed  was  Sileote  himself,  with  his 
great  square  solemn  face,  looking  down  upon  his 
dead  son. 

Mrs.  Sileote  looked  up  in  his  face.  "  I  won't  re- 
proach you  more  than  I  can  help,  my  dear,"  she 
said ;  "  but,  if  you  had  not  made  that  concealment 
about  my  inheritance  to  me,  this  could  never  have 
happened.  It  would  have  been  better  that  he  bad 
had  it  and  spent  it  all  a  hundred  times  over,  than 
that  this  should  be." 

Sileote  bowed  his  head  and  said  nothing.  The 
next  voice  which  was  beard  was  that  of  the  good 
Count  Boginsky.  "  My  dear  friends,"  he  said  calmly, 
"  to  whom  am  I  to  address  myself  concerning  arrange- 
ments?" 

Sileote  went  away  with  him.  44  What  would  you 
recommend  V  "  he  asked.  "  This  is  a  terrible  thing 
for  us,  my  dear  Count  That  poor  corpse  which  lies 
there  was  once  my  favorite  son ;  that  lady  kneeling 


by  him  is  his  wife.  He  had  quarrelled  with  both  of 
us,  and  we  were  pursuing  him  to  force  him  into  a 
reconciliation,  and  we  find  him  dead  and  stark. 
Our  only  object  was  to  renew  our  love  to  him.  sir. 
He  had  been  very  extravagant,  and  bad  not  treated 
her  well,  but  we  could  have  tamed  him,  and  now  he 
is  dead  I  cannot  realize  it.  I  meant  to  have  for- 
given him  all  for  her  sake,  if  he  had  only  acknowl- 
edged her." 

44  You  havt  forgiven  him,  have  you  not  ? "  said 
Boginsky,  who  since  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  was 
taking  a  higher  lino  altogether. 

44  God  knows  I  have,"  said  Sileote.  44  But  details. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  arrange  matters.  I  never 
was  at  fault  before,  but  I  am  infinitely  shocked  and 
dist  ressed.  It  is  inconceivable  at  present,  but  it 
will  be  terribly  conceivable  soon.  Can  you  arrange  ?  " 

44  As  a  friend.  You  and  yours  have  been  good 
friends  to  me.  I  shall  be  in  a  different  position 
soon.  Will  you  give  me  the  title  of  friend,  as  an 
equal,  and  let  me  manage  matters  for  you  in  that 
capacity  ?    May  I  order  as  I  please  ?  " 

44  You  may  order  as  you  please." 

44  Then  go  to  that  poor  Princess,  your  own  sister, 
and  comfort  her,  and  win  her  confidence.  Go  and 
do  that,  Sileote.  She  has  been  a  misguided  woman, 
but  a  loving  one.  Go  and  save  her  heart  from 
breaking.  Now  that  he  lies  cold  and  dead,  she  has 
no  one  left  but  you." 
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And  so  Boginsky  went  among  the  others  while 
Sileote  went  alone  to  his  sister. 

She  still  sat  on  the  ground.  The  movement  of 
the  others  around  her,  and  her  jealous  wonder  at 
Mrs.  Sileote  having  taken  her  place  solemnly  and 
silently  beside  the  corpse,  had  aroused  her,  and  had 
enabled  her  to  pass  into  the  second  stage  of  her 
grief,  that  of  terror.  She  sang  no  more,  but  sat  and 
looked  around  her  fearfully.  At  this  time  Sileote 
came  and  bent  over  her.  She  spoke  first,  looking 
wildlv  up  into  his  face. 

44  Any  time  but  now,  brother,"  she  said,  hurriedly. 
"I  know  that  I  cannot  die  for  many  years.  You 
shall  reproach  me  for  the  rest  of  my  weary  life  lor 
all  my  wickedness  towards  you,  if  you  will  only 
spare  me  now.  Any  time  but  now.  There  is  a 
fteling  of  deep  horror  on  me  at  this  time,  which  is 
almost  too  much  to  bear.  All  this  is  my  doing.  I 
have  no  right  to  ask  for  mercy ;  I  have  ruined  your 
life  and  have  killed  him.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  spare 
me ;  I  only  ask  for  a  little  time." 

44  Sister,"  said  Sileote  gently. 

44 1  do  not  ask  to  be  spared,  brother.  I  will  boar 
any  penance  you  may  put  upon  me.  I  only  ask  you 
not  to  begin  it  just  yet.  I  cannot  repair  the  wrong 
I  have  done,  I  cannot  replace  the  papers  I  stole,  1 
cannot  bring  the  dead  to  life.  But  I  can  bear  my 
penance.  I  only  ask  you  to  spare  me  just  now.  I 
know  that  you  are  just  and  hard,  and  that  you  will 
be  hard  and  just  with  me ;  which  will  be  terrible. 
Only  remember  that  I  have  not  one  human  soul  left 
to  love  me  in  the  whole  world:  except  perhaps 
Kriegsthurm." 

44  Mar}*,  my  dearest  old  girl,"  said  the  Squire. 

44 1  beg  your  pardon  ?  "  said  the  Princess. 

44  My  good  old  Mary :  my  dear  old  sister.  /  will 
love  you." 

The  poor  woman  drew  herself  away  from  him. 
44  Don't  speak  like  that,"  she  said.  44  You  had  better 
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begin  on  me  at  once  than  speak  to  me  like  that. 
Because,"  she  added,  almost  quaintly,  "yon  don't 
know  everything  yet,  and  so,  it  you  forgive  me  now, 
we  shall  have  to  go  through  the  whole  business 
again.  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  alone.  I  can 
bear  it  all  if  I  have  time.    But  I  am  frightened." 

"  My  dearest  Mary,"  said  Silcote,  bending  over 
her  and  kissing  her,  "you  are  mazed  with  this 
dreadful  catastrophe.  Can  you  listen  to  me?  I 
will  speak  very  slowly.  I  know  everything,  or 
believe  I  know  everything,  and  will  seek,  if  you  wish 
it,  to  know  nothing  more.  Everything  is  entirely 
forgiven,  even  if  it  were  a  hundred-fold  as  much." 

"  It  was  Kriegsthunn,"  said  the  mazed  Princess. 
"  It  was  he  who  committed  that  unutterable  wicked- 
ness. She  was  pure  and  good,  and  I  was  innocent 
of  that" 

"  Of  course  you  were.  But  listen  carefully,  my 
poor  Mary.  Suppose  that  hellish  device  had  been 
yours,  which  I  never  believed,  I  have  so  entirely 
forgiven  everything  that  I  could  take  you  to  my 
Worn  just  the  same  as  I  do  now." 

She  repulsed  him.  "  Not  yet,"  she  said.  "  I  will 
not  kiss  you  till  you  know  the  whole  truth.  Old 
Raylock  can  tell  it-  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  you 
do  not  know  the  whole  truth.'* 

"  If  old  Raylock  does,  most  other  folks  do,"  re- 
marked Silcote.  "  Come,  Mary,  don't  reject  me 
and  my  love  after  so  many  years'  estrangement 
Let  there  be  an  end  of  all  this  shameful,  miserable 
plotting  and  counterplotting.  We  have  served  one 
another  ill.  You  served  me  ill  once  forty  years  ago, 
and  I  have  served  you  ill  ever  since.  Let  there  be 
a  finish  and  an  end  of  it    By  Jove,  that  is  near ! " 

The  thunderstorm  which  followed  Palestro  was  on 
them.  The  lightning  had  struck  a  tree  within  sight, 
and  the  rain  began  to  come  down  furiously.  "We 
must  move,  sister,"  he  said,  and  she  raised  herself 
on  his  arm.  He  took  her  into  a  little  door-way  in 
the  wall  of  the  little  white  house,  and  they  sat  down 
together  on  the  ground  side  by  side,  as  they  had 
done  often  as  children.  In  a  minute  or  so  her  head 
lay  upon  her  brother's  breast,  and  she  turned  her 
eyes  up  into  his. 

"  Is  it  really  true  that  you  are  not  going  to  be 
cruel  to  mc.  after  all  my  follv  ?  "  she  asked. 

And  he  kissed  her  tenderly.  "  We  will  give  the 
rest  of  our  lives  to  one  another,  and  to  others.  All 
hard  words  and  hard  thoughts  must  be  buried  in  the 
grave  which  Boginsky  is  getting  ready  yonder.  Let 
us  sit  here  and  watch  the  storm." 

The  war  had  roared  itself  into  stillness,  and  the 
storm  was  past,  leaving  the  Italian  blue  unstained 
overhead  where  they  all  stood,  a  silent  party,  round 
the  grave  which  the  hired  peasants  had  just  com- 
pleted. It  is  by  the  side  of  the  canal  among  the 
trees,  in  a  very  quiet  place,  quite  out  of  sight  of  the 
village,  or  indeed  of  any  budding  except  one  tall 
campanile,  which  rises  from  among  the  trees  close 
to  him,  and  seems  to  keep  him  company  as  he 
sleeps. 

"I  little  thought  how  well  I  loved  him,"  said 
Silcote. 

"  Few  could  help  it,"  said  James  quietly.  "  I  did 
so,  little  dreaming  that  be  was  my  father." 

'■  I  little  thought  that  you  two  would  meet,  and 
meet  so,"  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  "  God  has  been  very 
good  to  you  and  to  him  in  that  matter.  Come,  anil 
let  us  leave  him  to  his  rest." 

They  were  all  dry-eyed,  and  only  the  Princess 
had  not  spoken.  Seeing  that  she  did  not  hear  him, 
SUcote  took  her  tenderly  by  the  arm  to  lead  her 


away.  She  did  not  speak  even  then,  only  set  up  a 
low  childish  wail  ho  mournful,  so  desolate",  so  unut- 
terably sad,  that  the  floodgates  of  their  grief  were 
loosened,  and  they  walked  away  together  with 
bowed  heads. 

[Tobe< 


THE  MAORI  KING-MAKER. 

There  are  two  races  in  New  Zealand,  the  Ma- 
ories  and  the  Pakehas.  A  Maori  means  a  native,  a 
Pakeha  a  stranger ;  the  first  term  is  applied  to  all 
the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  second  to  all  the  European 
settlers.  There  has  recently  been  a  fierce  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  these  two  races,  and,  after  a 
war  of  five  years,  the  Maori  has  had  the  worst  of  it ; 
we  have  driven  him  back  into  his  mountain  fast- 
nesses, and  confiscated  nearly  two  millions  of  acres 
of  his  land.  We  have  not  much  reason,  however, 
to  be  proud  of  our  laurels,  —  we  have  suffered 
heavy  loss  and  frequent  repulse  :  an  ill-armed,  un- 
disciplined band  of  two  thousand  savages  kept  the 
British  regiments  at  bay  for  years,  and  succumbed 
only  to  the  force  of  superior  numbers. 

On  some  future  occasion  I  may  have  something 
to  say  of  my  own  experience  during  this  war; 
meanwhile  I  shall  confine  myself  to  some  reminis- 
cences of  William  Thompson,  who  was  one  of  the 
principal  actors  in  it.  In  England  we  feel  only  a 
languid  interest  in  the  affairs  of  an  island  so  re- 
mote as  New  Zealand,  and  our  knowledge  of  local 
matters  is  necessarily  imperfect.  It  is  only  a  year 
or  two  ago  that  a  member  of  Parliament  declared  to 
the  House  that  the  Maori  chief  Tauranga  had  joined 
the  rebels.  It  is  still  disputed  among  commenta- 
tors whether  Gamaliel  was  a  man  or  a  mountain  ;  it 
admits  of  no  dispute  that  Tauranga  is  a  flourishing 
settlement,  and  not  a  rebel  chief,  as  the  honorable 
member  imagined.  About  the  same  time  the  Bish- 
op of  Oxford,  usually  so  well  informed  on  every 
question  be  handles,  announced  at  a  missionary 
meeting  that  the  New  Zealand  war  was  at  an  ena, 
inasmuch  as  William  Thompson,  the  Maori  king, 
had  given  in  his  submission.  The  Bishop's  error 
would  not  have  been  greater  if  he  had  called  Lord 
Derby  King  of  Great  Britain. 

William  Thompson  was  something  more  than  a 
king ;  he  was  the  maker  of  kings,  the  Warwick  of 
New  Zealand.  He  was  certainly  the  most  remark- 
able man  the  Maori  race  has  ever  produced,  and 
must  ever  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  His  native  name  was  Na  Wi  Tan- 
uhana  te  Waheroa ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  sanguinary 
chief  who  carried  his  victorious  arms  through  almost 
every  part  of  the  northern  island,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  killing  his  enemies,  devoured  them  after  death. 

While  still  a  boy,  he  entreated  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  enter  a  missionary  school.  The  old  chief 
would  rather  have  seen  hiin  dancing  the  war-dance 
or  wielding  the  tomahawk,  but  he  could  refuse  noth- 
ing to  his  favorite  son.  His  tribe  had  given  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  land  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  for  a  heifer ;  the  employee  of  that  society 
at  Tauranga  could  well  afford  to  educate  his  son. 
Tauranga,  where  William  Thompson  spent  his  youth, 
is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  northern  island, 
midway  between  Auckland  and  Napier,  and  will  soon 
be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  colony  ; 
it  has  a  noble  harbor,  sheltered  from  the  heavy 
surf  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  terminating  in  the 
mountain  of  Mongonui,  on  the  summit  of  which 
the  Maorica  used  to  bury  their  dead.   It  was  here, 
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in  1864,  that  the  Maories  ran  up  Te  Papa,  or  the 
Gateka,  and  repulsed  our  forces,  with  the  loss  of 
nine  officers,  who  were  Bbot  down  by  the  enemy 
when  deserted  by  their  own  men  ;  it  was  here,  also, 
a  month  later,  that  our  soldiers,  who  had  yielded  to 
a  sudden  panic,  retrieved  their  character  by  defeat- 
ing the  enemy  with  great  slaughter.  Many  battles 
had  been  fought  among  the  native*  themselves  on 
this  same  spot  before  Archdeacon  Browne  settled 
there  as  a  missionary,  thirty  years  ago,  and  received 
as  one  of  his  pupils  Na  Wi  Tanuhana  te  Waheroa, 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  in  such 
cases,  was  baptized  as  William  Thompson,  by  which 
name  he  has  ever  since  been  known. 

In  point  of  intellect,  tbe  Maories  are  superior  to 
any  other  Polynesian  race  ;  they  can  learn  all  that 
we  can  learn,  and  their  mental  development  is  not 
arrested  at  an  early  period.  They  are  inferior  to 
our  peasantry  in  the  knowledge  of  the  practical 
arts ;  they  live  in  huts  which  are  worse  than  dog- 
kennels  ;  they  wear  clothes  which  the  inmate  of  a 
union  would  reject  with  scorn ;  tbeir  only  furniture 
is  a  bed  of  fern ;  their  only  covering  a  mat  of  wild 
rtax  ;  but,  while  inferior  to  our  peasantry  in  these 
resj>ect8,  thev  are  superior  to  them  in  education  and 
general  intelligence.  They  can  read  and  write ; 
they  know  the  Old  Testament  almost  by  heart; 
they  are  familiar  with  their  own  history  and  the 
political  aspect*  of  the  times.  Thev  are  passionate- 
ly fond  of  war,  and  for  four  hundred  years,  ever 
since  they  landed  in  tbe  island,  tbe  tribes  have  been 
engaged  in  constant  warfare.  We  have  done  little 
or  nothing  to  arrest  this  warfare  ;  we  have  al- 
lowed the  natives  to  fight  their  battles  within  sight 
of  our  settlements,  and  to  commit  every  kind  of 
outrage  with  impunity ;  bo  long  as  our  lives  and 
property  were  respected  we  never  interfered.  In 
theorv,  the  natives  were  British  subjects,  thongh 
they  Lad  never  been  conquered,  or  acknowledged 


our  supremacy.    In  point  of  fact  tbey  were  inde- 
pendent of  our  swaj 
Liws  and  institutions. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  tbe  island  when  William 
Thompson  reached  the  years  of  manhood.  M  I 
found  my  country,"  be  says,  "  covered  with  torrents 
of  blood."  To  arrest  this  bloodshed,  and  restore 
peace  to  his  distracted  country,  became  the  work 
of  his  life.  His  mission  was  that  of  the  peacemak- 
er,  and  nobly  did  he  discharge  its  duties  :  whenever 
he  heard  that  war  had  broken  out  between  two 
tribes,  he  hurried  to  the  spot,  often  threw  himself 
between  tbe  combatants,  and  never  ceased  his  ef- 
forts till  be  had  persuaded  them  to  lay  aside  their 
arms.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  the  son  of  a 
cannibal  chief  acting  the  part  of  an  apostle  of 
peace. 

But  William  Thompson  aimed  at  something  high- 
er than  the  prevention  of  war;  he  wished  to  lie- 
come  the  saviour  and  regenerator  of  his  race.  They 
were  without  laws,  without  morals,  without  cohesion 
or  organization.  Through  contact  with  the  Pakeha, 
who  taught  them  his  vices  without  his  virtues,  and 
tainted  them  with  his  diseases  without  imparting 
the  remedy,  thev  were  fading  away  like  the  leave* 
of  the  forest.  In  a  quarter  of  a  century  tbey  had 
been  reduced  to  one  third  of  their  former  number ; 
unless  something  were  done,  and  done  at  once, 
they  would  disappear  and  forever.  Thompson  un- 
dertook to  do  this  something ;  how  he  did  it  is  mat- 
ter of  history.  He  wished  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
Pakeha,  but  he  wished  also  to  save  the  Maori  from 
destruction.    This  could  only  be  done  in  one  way, 


by  forming  them  into  a  united  people,  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  ruled  over  by  their  own  sovereign. 
They  were  not  ripe  for  Pakeha  institutions  or  Pake- 
ha laws;  let  them  adopt  laws  and  institutions  in 
keeping  with  their  less  advanced  civilization.  The 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  their  great  mother  across 
the  ocean,  would  still  be  the  Queen  of  New  Zea- 
land;  the  Maori  King  and  the  Pakeha  Kawana 
(governor J  would  be  her  representatives,  each  rul- 
ing over  his  own  people,  both  subordinate  to  her. 
Thompson  expressed  his  political  creed  by  one  of 
those  symbolic  acts  so  common  among  eastern  na- 
tions :  he  placed  two  sticks  in  the  ground,  and  a  third 
resting  on  them  horizontally  thus :    |  |  ; 

the  two  lower  were  the  local  governor  and  the 
Maori  King,  tbe  third  was  the  British  Queen  sup- 
ported by,  but  superior  to,  both. 

The  Maori  King  movement,  thus  originated  by 
Thompson  in  1858,  met  with  general  acceptance 
among  the  native  tribes,  and  was  even  counte- 
nanced at  first  by  Governor  Gore  Brown,  by  Bishop 
Selwyn,  by  Sir  W.  Martin,  and  by  all  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  the  Maori  race.  As 
we  bad  done  nothing  for  them  ourselves,  the  least  we 
could  do  was  to  offer  no  opposition  when  they  tried 
to  do  something  for  themselves.  A  convocation  of 
the  northern  tribes  was  held  in  the  Waikato  for  the 
election  of  a  king.  Two  old  chiefs  had  almost 
equal  claims  to  the  crown  ;  the  one  was  Potatau,  a 
pensioner  of  the  Colonial  government,  the  other, 
William  Navlor,  a  Raglan  chief,  who  has  always 
been  our  friend  and  ally.  Both  had  been  distin- 
guished as  warriors  in  their  youth,  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Maori  people.  Neither  of  the 
two  showed  much  ambition  to  wear  the  Maori  crown. 
Naylor  firmly  declined  the  honor,  —  he  was  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  and  aspired  to  nothing  higher.  He 
pointed  out  to  Thompson  that  the  movement  might 
soon  assume  a  more  dangerous  shape,  and  involve 
him  and  others  in  ruin.  Thompson  foresaw  that 
his  might  be  the  fate  of  all  great  reformers,  but  he 
was  wdling  to  suffer  if  his  race  might  survive.  He 
had  no  personal  ambition,  or  he  might  have  held 
the  first  place  himself;  he  was  content  to  be  second, 
and  Potatau  the  First  became  the  King  of  the  Ma- 
ori people. 

Native  magistrates  were  appointed,  taxes  levied, 
a  code  of  laws,  grounded  on  the  Old  Testament, 
published,  a  small  army  organized,  and  Nsjaruawa- 
hia,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Waipa  and 
Horatin  rivers,  declared  the  capital  of  the  Maori 
kingdom.  The  revenue  from  different  sources  did 
not  exceed  two  thousand  pounds,  and  the  expendi- 
ture was  considerably  under  that  sum.  Potatau  the 
First  (our  soldiers  irreverently  called  him  Kinjj  Po- 
tato),  was  thus  the  cheapest  monarch  that  ever  sat 
upon  a  throne,  and,  if  we  had  allowed  the  Maories 
to  continue  playing  at  kings,  they  would  have 
amnscd  themselves  and  done  us  no  harm-  We 
should  certainly  have  done  so.  if  they  had  not 
passed  a  law  which  directly  affected  the  interests 
of  the  colonists,  and  excited  a  feeling  of  strong  in- 
dignation amongst  them.  Immense  tracts  of  land 
had  been  bought  from  the  natives,  partly  by  the 
government,  and  partly  by  private  individual". 
The  government  paid  at  an  average  of  a  farthing 
an  acre,  and  sold  it  at  a  minimum  price  of  ten  shil- 
lings. The  land-sharks  —  as  the  speculators  in 
land  were  well  named  —  paid  much  less  ;  acres 
have  been  bought  for  a  Jew's-harp,  a  string  of 
beads,  or  a  ml  nightcap ;  but  the  Maories  had  now 
come  to  know  the  value  of  their  land,  and 
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an  pry  at  those  who  had  cheated  them  out  of  it. 
Why  should  the  government  buy  their  land  for  n 
farthing  and  sell  it  at  ten  shillings  ?  Why  should 
the  missionaries  share  in  the  general  spoil  ?  If 
they  were  good  men  they  should  have  protected 
them  from  the  land-sharks ;  instead  of  doing  so 
some  of  them  had  obtained  large  tracts  of  land  at 
a  nominal  price.  Was  this  just?  Was  it  in  keep- 
ing with  those  principles  which  they  professed  and 
taught?  With  such  ideas  seething  in  the  Maori 
mind,  an  ebullition  was  inevitable. 

At  this  time  Thompson  paid  a  visit  to  his  old 
teacher  the  missionary,  and  began  to  complain  of 
the  injustice  with  which  the  Maories  were  treated. 
u  You  must  bear  these  things  patiently,"  he  was 
told,  "and  look  up  to  heaven."  "Yes,"  said 
Thompson  bitterly,  44  and  while  we  are  looking  up 
to  heaven  you  are  looking  down  to  earth,  and  rob- 
bing us  of  our  lands."  Through  his  influence  a  law 
was  passed  that  no  more  land  should  be  sold  to  the 
Pakeha,  and  this  law  was  pronounced  illegal  by  the 
Colonial  Government  A  native  at  Taranaki  sold 
a  piece  of  land,  which  it  was  afterwards  proved  did 
not  belong  to  him,  and  a  collision  took  place  be- 
tween the  natives  and  our  troops  when  the  latter 
were  taking  possession  of  it  On  hearing  of  this 
Thompson  hurried  to  Auckland,  and  requested  an 
interview  with  the  governor,  in  order  that  the  dif- 
ference might  be  amicably  arranged.  For  some 
unknown  reason  he  was  refused  admission,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Waikato  with  a  sorrowful  heart.  He 
there  met  Mr.  Gorst,  now  a  member  of  Parliament, 
who  was  travelling  through  the  country,  and  invited 
him  to  open  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
native  youths,  a  charge  which  he  was  at  first  dis- 
posed to  accept  Mr.  Gorst  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  bis  enlightened  views  and  humane  disposi- 
tion, as,  in  truth,  every  one  does  who  has  ever  met 
him.  That  gentleman,  soon  after,  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment under  Government  At  their  next  meet- 
ing Thompson  lamented  over  him  as  a  man  who  was 
lost ;  he  hail  no  confidence  in  him  now  that  he  was 
a  salaried  official.  The  king^s  party  published  a 
newspaper  in  Maori  advocating  the  rights  of  the 
native  race.  Mr.  Gorst  brought  out  an  opposition 
paper  called  the  Pihmhoi  Moke  Moke,  or  Solitary 
Sparrow.  The  king's  followers,  having  the  worst  of 
the  argument  cut  it  short  by  seizing  Mr.  Gorst's 
printing-press,  and  driving  him  from  the  Waikato. 
The  Government  retaliated  by  declaring  all  Maories 
who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be 
rebels.  Those  who  were  living  among  the  settlers 
left  their  lands  and  hurried  to  the  Waikato.  War 
wa*  now  imminent,  but  Thomtison  used  every  effort 
to  prevent  unnecessary  bloodshed.  He  protected 
the  settlers  from  violence,  he  respected  their  prop- 
erty :  on  hearing  that  an  armed  band  of  three 
hundred  Maories  had  descended  the  Waikato  river, 
he  hurried  after  them  and  persuaded  them  to  re- 
turn. Jt  was  only  on  learning  that  an  army,  under 
General  Cameron,  was  marching  against  him  that 
he  resolved  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  it  was  with 
deep  sorrow  that  he  entered  on  a  struggle,  the  evils 
of  which  he  fully  foresaw. 

Space  would  fail  us  if  we  were  to  tell  of  the  en- 
gagements between  our  forces  and  the  Maories  at 
Koheroa,  Mere  Mere,  Rangirirei,  Piko  Riko,  and 
Rangiawahia.  The  natives  fought  with  heroic 
bravery,  and  yielded  only  to  the  pressure  of  su- 
perior numbers.  We  had  ten  regiments,  and  they 
could  never  bring  more  than  five  hundred  men  into 
the  field.    Thompson  tried  to  negotiate,  but  the 


time  for  negotiation  was  passed :  all  was  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  sword.  1  he  natives  made  their  last 
stand  at  Orakau,  where  three  hundred  men  and 
women  held  out  for  three  days  without  water,  with- 
out provisions,  against  one  thousand  two  hundred 
British  soldiers.  General  Cameron  tried  to  save 
the  women ;  they  refused  to  leave  their  husbands 
and  brothers ;  their  only  answer  was,  44  We  will 
fight  on,  ake,  ake,  ake  (forever,  forever,  forever)." 
Ami  they  did  fight  on,  the  women  with  the  same 
bravery  as  the  men,  till  their  pah  was  sapped  up  to, 
when  one  half  broke  through  our  ranks  and  es- 
caped ;  the  rest  were  slain  or  captured. 

ritompson  was  not  at  Orakau,  he  had  retired  to 
his  own  stronghold  at  Mangautautari,  which  he  de- 
fended for  a  time,  and  then  fell  back  to  the  Thames 
district,  where  he  remained  quietly  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  When  he  saw  that  the  contest  was  hope- 
less, he  requested  an  interview  with  Brigadier 
Carey,  and  gave  in  his  submission.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  Maori  king,  but  he  formally  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  British  crown  which,  in 
truth,  he  had  never  denied.  He  showed  his  insight 
into  human  nature  by  his  symbolical  description  of 
Governor  Grey  and  General  Cameron.  Taking  a 
flexible  twig,  he  bent  it  round.  "  This,"  he  said, 
"is  the  governor,  always  crooked  in  his  policy": 
then,  straightening  it  out  ne  added,  44  thus  " 


44  is  the  general,  straightforward  in  all  that  he  does 
and  says."  Thompson  was  faithful  to  his  oath  of 
allegiance.  He  prevented  his  followers  from  taking 
part  in  the  war  at  Tauranga.  He  now  devoted  his 
time  to  the  improvement  of  his  tribe.  Drunken- 
ness, with  all  its  attendant  evils,  was  sweeping  them 
away.  He  repressed  drunkenness  with  a  nigh  hand 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  spirits,  and  making  it 
death  for  any  one  who  introduced  them  among  bis 
followers.  So  touching  was  the  picture  he  drew  of 
the  evils  of  this  vice  during  an  interview  with  the 
governor,  that  the  latter  was  persuaded  to  take  the 
pledge  on  the  spot.  All  bis  land  in  the  Waikato 
was  confiscated,  but  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
possessions  on  the  Thames.  He  refused  to  part  with 
a  single  acre :  44  Why  should  you  Pakehas  buv  more 
land,  when  you  have  too  much  already  ?  '*  But  he 
leaded  large' tracts  to  the  settlers,  and  such  was  their 
confidence  in  his  good  faith,  that  they  sent  their 
flocks  and  herds  to  the  Thames,  with  no  other  pro- 
tection than  his  pledged  word. 

A  friend  of  mine  paid  him  a  visit  toward  the  close 
of  1 865.  The  only  question  put  to  him  on  the  way 
by  the  natives  was, 44  Are  you  a  missionary  ?  "  On 
learning  that  he  was  not,  he  was  allowed  to  pass. 
Thompson  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  missionary 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  territories  of  his 
tribe  ;  other  Pakehas  might  travel  in  safety. 
Thompson  and  his  tribe  had  censed  to  be  Christians, 
and  gone  over  en  masse  to  the  new  kind  of  religion, 
known  as  Pai  Marire,  of  which  he  became  the  offi- 
ciating high-priest  Much  of  their  time  was  spent 
in  dancing  round  "nius,"  or  worshipping-posts,  and 
chanting  a  sort  of  litany  which  he  had  taught  them. 
He  excused  himself  to  his  visitor  hv  saving,  44  The 
people  must  have  some  sort  of  religion,  and  this  is 
better  than  nothing.  I  have  done  with  the  mission- 
aries fbrever.  At  first  I  believed  all  they  taught 
me ;  their  religion  was  like  a  coat  which  fitted  roe 
well.  When  I  came  to  know  them  better,  first  one 
sleeve  dropped  off*,  then  another,  then  the  whole 
coat.  A  man  must  have  a  coat  to  wear,  so  I  have 
put  on  Pai  Marire  for  want  of  something  better ;  but 
it  hangs  loosely  about  me,  and  some  day  I  may  drop 
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it  too."  He  accompanied  these  words  with  the 
usual  symbolical  action,  pulling  off  first  one  sleeve, 
then  the  other,  then  the  whole  coat. 

Though  the  governor  had  taken  the  pledge,  and 
professed  himself  bis  friend,  he  still  believed  in  bis 
crooked  policy,  and  suspected  him  of  a  design  to 
take  him  prisoner.  He  never  slept  twice  in  the 
same  place  ;  none  of  his  followers  knew  beforehand 
where  he  was  to  sleep. 

Thompson's  death  was  in  keeping  with  his  life. 
About  six  months  ago  he  started  for  Wellington  on 
a  mission  of  mercy.  A  Maori  often  undertakes  a 
journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  with  no  other  luggage 
than  the  calico  shirt  or  flax  mat  he  wears.  lie 
swims  rivers,  plunges  into  swamps,  threads  his  way 
through  the  bush,  feeds  on  wild  berries,  and  quench- 
es his  thirst  from  the  running  stream.  There  was 
a  time  when  Thompson  would  have  thought  nothing 
of  such  a  journey,  but  mental  anxiety,  constant  ex- 
posure, and  the  hardships  of  war  had  weakened  his 
constitution,  and  affected  his  health  and  spirits. 
When  the  governor  visited  him,  he  had  received 
him  with  kindness  and  respect  He  was  now  about 
to  visit  the  governor,  and  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
same  hospitality.  He  asked  nothing  for  himself,  he 
went  to  intercede  for  his  countrymen  whose  lands 
had  been  confiscated.  On  reaching  Wellington,  he 
was  treated  with  marked  coldness  and  neglect  The 
gates  of  Government  House  were  closed  against 
him,  and  he  was  sent  to  lodge  in  the  caravansary 
set  apart  for  the  lowest  class  of  Maori  es.  The 
House  of  Representatives  refused  to  entertain  his 
petition,  and,  finding  that  nothing  further  could  be 
done,  he  turned  bis  eves  to  the  north  and  began  his 
journey  homeward,  lie  was  not  destined  to  finish 
that  journey ;  be  died  of  fever  by  tlie  way,  and  his 
ashes  now  repose  with  those  of  his  fathers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  passions  evoked  bv  the  recent  war  must  be 
allowed  to  subside  before  justice  can  be  done  to 
such  a  man  as  Tbompson,  but  we  can  safely  leave 
him  in  the  hands  of  posterity.  His  life  was,  in  one 
sense,  a  failure,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
b'ves  of  all  great  men,  and  his  name  will  survive  in 
the  annals  of  New  Zealand  as  one  who  strove  to 
become  the  saviour  and  regenerator  of  a  corrupt  and 
dying 


THE  GORILLA  AS  I  FOUND  HIM. 

In  1861,  M.  Du  Chaillu  introduced  a  new  ape  to 
the  public,  who  witb  proverbial  fickleness  immediate- 
ly discarded  the  orang-outang.  A  name  gathered 
out  of  the  log-book  of  a  Carthaginian  naval  officer 
became  established  in  the  English  language  as  a 
choice  expression  of  abuse ;  and  a  few  months  after 
the  publication  of  M.  du  Chaillu's  book,  a  young 
lady,  brought  up  before  a  London  police-court  for 
beating  her  little  brother,  tried  to  justify  herself  by 
saying  that  he  had  called  her  a  gorilla. 

This  ape,  occasionally  mentioned  by  old  African 
voyagers,  perhajw  seen  by  Hanno,  the  oldest  of  them 
all,  had  been  discovered  for  purposes  of  science  by 
some  American  missionaries  in  the  Gaboon  in  1846. 
It  was  first  described  and  named  by  Professor 
Wyman  of  Harvard,  in  1847,  and  shortly  afterwards 
by  Professor  Owen.  But  M.  Du  Chaillu  gave  a  di- 
rect impulse  to  that  line  of  research  by  bringing 
from  Africa  a  larger  number  of  specimens  than  had 
ever  been  collected  before  ;  and  perhaps  an  indirect 
impulse  by  awakening  that  public  curiosity  which 
frequently  influences  scientific  work^    Everybody  | 


must  have  noticed  bow  the  ape  question  has  culmi- 
nated during  the  last  five  years.  This  is  partly  owin  g, 
perhaps,  to  the  popularity  of  the  gorilla.  M.  Du 
Chaillu  is  also  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  drawn 
the  attention  of  men  of  science  to  the  coast-region 
of  Western  Equatorial  Africa;  an  extraordinary 
country,  which  bad  been  passed  over  by  previous 
explorers  as  it  had  been  passed  over  by  the  Portu- 
guese settlers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  region 
has  been  justlv  called  by  Sir  Roderick  Murcbison 
Du  Chaillu's  Country  ;  and  its  discoverer,  whatever 
his  faults  may  be,  won  for  himself  a  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  Africa,  which  he  has  lately  confirmed  by  a 
gallant  and  genuine  journey  of  exploration. 

Soon  after  bis  "  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa  " 
appeared,  his  veracity  was  called  in  question  by  a 
high  authority,  and  a  long  controversy  ensued,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  all  parties  concerned 
(however  great  their  scientific  attainments  might  be) 
were  fighting  completely  in  the  dark.  I  saw  but 
one  way  in  which  the  question  could  be  settled,  and 
determined  to  go  to  the  gorilla  country  to  investigate 
it  there.  Imagine  that  a  new  history  of  Europe 
were  to  be  brought  out,  filled  with  statements  of  a 
novel  and  a  startling  kind.  A  thorough  critic  would 
at  once  refer  to  the  original  authorities,  and  perhaps, 
beginning  with  the  British  Museum  and  the  State- 
paper  Office,  would  find  himself  gradually  led  on  to 
the  archives  of  the  Escurial  and  the  Hague. 

In  the  same  manner  I  supposed  at  first  that  a  trip 
to  the  Gaboon  would  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
There  I  consulted  the  American  missionaries ;  they 
were  my  printed  books ;  the  information  which  they 
gave  me  was  clear  and  reliable ;  but  it  was  insuffi- 
cient I  was  therefore  obliged  to  visit  other  and  less 
accessible  parts  of  the  gorilla  country  to  gain  the 
desired  information.  The  Fan  country  was  my  Es- 
curial, the  Fernand  Vaz  my  Hague,  the  natives  were 
my  Manuscripts.  It  required  skill  to  read  them, 
but,  living  among  them,  I  soon  acquired  that  skill ; 
and  I  did  not  leave  them  till  I  had  perfectly  satisfied 
my  curiosity. 

Had  I  been  employed  by  others  to  pursue  an  in- 
quiry which  was  attended  with  many  hardships,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  I  should  be  likely  to  hurry 
over  it.  But  I  went  out  of  my  own  accord ;  at  that 
time  I  was  scarcely  acquainted  with  a  single  scien- 
tific man ;  I  had  never  seen  M.  Du  Chaillu ;  I  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  gorilla  controversy ;  I  had  not 
even  formed  a  definite  opinion  of  my  own  upon  the 
matter.  I  was  consequently  thoroughly  unbiased; 
I  was  also  unshackled,  —  my  time  was  my  own  ;  and 
I  soon  began  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  life  which  I  was 
obliged  to  lead.  I  may  add  that  although  I  was 
very  young  at  the  time,  I  fully  appreciated  the  im- 
portance of  the  task  which  I  had  set  myself  to  do. 
Therefore,  although  I  remained  only  a  few  months 
in  the  gorilla  country,  I  remained  there  long  enough 
to  exhaust  the  question ;  and  when  I  left  tliat  coun- 
try, it  was  not  to  hurry  back  to  England,  but  to 
spend  ten  months  more  in  other  parts  of  Western 
Africa. 

The  historical  critic,  on  finding  himself  in  a  new 
world  of  manuscripts,  would  be  naturally  inclined  to 
make  original  investigations  of  his  own,  and  some- 
thing of  this  kind  I  did  in  the  gorilla  country. 
But  let  it  be  understood  by  the  reader  that  on  the 
present  occasion  I  appear  before  him  in  the  simple 
capacity  of  critic.  1  examined  at  the  risk  of  my  life 
rare  and  difficult  documents;  but  M.  Du  Chaillu 
pointed  them  out  for  me ;  and  if  I  bring  forward  any 
new  facte,  it  will  be  those  only  which  he  passed  over 
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from  carelessness,  or  which  it  answered  bis  purpose 
to  suppress. 

The  following  were  the  chief  question*  under  dis- 
pute :  1.  Was  M.  Du  Chaillu's  map  correct  'i  2.  Had 
he  really  travelled,  "on  foot,  and  unaccompanied 
by  other  white  men,  eight  thousand  miles  "i  3. 
Were  the  strings  of  a  native  harp  made  of  a  vege- 
table fibre?  4.  Were  the  Fans  cannibals?  5. 
Were  wild  elephants  driven  into  an  enclosure  some- 
what after  the  Asiatic  method  ?  6.  Did  the  ahiego 
mbouce,  or  bald-beaded  chimpanzee,  build  an  um- 
brella-shaped nest,  and  sit  under  it  when  it  rained  ? 
7.  Was  the  young  gorilla  when  captured  ferocious 
and  untamable  ?  8.  Had  M  Du  Chaillu  ever  killed 
a  gorilla?  9.  Had  a  gorilla  killed  a  hunter  be- 
longing to  his  party?  10.  Had  he  correctly  de- 
scribed the  habits  of  that  ape,  especially  as  to  its 
method  of  attack  in  the  erect  posture,  and  its  prac- 
tice of  beating  its  breast  like  a  drum  when  enraged  ? 

Starting  from  Liverpool  December  24,  1861,  and 
arriving  in  Gaboon  early  in  the  following  February, 
I  went  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  lie  v.  William 
Walker,  an  American  missionary,  who  had  lived  in 
the  gorilla  country  about  twenty  years. 

Now,  when  M.  Du  Chaillu  bad  been  first  attacked, 
he  announced  that  he  bad  written  to  bis  missionary 
friends,  Mr.  Walker  of  Gaboon,  and  Mr.  Mackev  of 
Corisco ;  and  that  they  would  soon  write  to  clear 
him  from  the  unjust  charges  which  had  been  made 
against  him.  They  did  write  j  but  M.  Du  Chaillu 
did  not  venture  to  produce  their  letters.  Both  Mr. 
Walker  and  Mr.  Mackey,  whom  I  saw  shortly  after, 
told  me  that,  although  upon  some  grounds  M.  Du 
Chaillu  had  been  ignorantly  and  unjustly  attacked, 
yet  they  could  not  conscientiously  assert  that  his 
book  was  true.  This,  indeed,  might  have  been  in- 
ferred from  their  apparent  silence.  They  spoke 
warmly  of  M  Du  Chaillu's  personal  qualities ;  it 
was  under  Mr.  Mackey's  wing  that  he  had  made  his 
first  journey  to  the  Fans,  and  Mr.  Mackey,  a  vete- 
ran at  that  kind  of  thing,  said  that  he  showed  great 
powers  of  endurance.  Both  of  his  friends  deeply 
regretted  that  he  had  written  such  a  book. 

But  neither  of  them  could  tell  me  what  be  had 
done  in  the  Fernand  Vaz ;  whether  he  had  killed 
gorillas  there  or  not.  Mr.  Walker  thought  that  he 
had  killed  one ;  so  did  Mr.  Mackey  ;  so  did  Captain 
Burton,  who  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  Gaboon  coun- 
try while  I  was  in  the  Mum ;  so  did  I.  But  it  must 
be  understood  that  our  conclusions  were  mere  con- 
jectures ;  we  had  no  means  of  knotting  anything 
about  the  matter. 

We  knew  only  that  gorillas,  which  are  not  very 
common  in  the  Gaboon,  and  which  are  exceedingly 
rare  in  the  Muni,  are  more  plentiful  in  the  Fernand 
Vaz ;  that  M  Du  Chaillu  had  traded  on  that  river 
a  long  time ;  that  in  fact  there  was  no  good  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  killed  a  gorilla :  and  so  we 
thought  that  he  had.  As  for  his  description  of  the 
gorilla's  ferocity,  that  is  another  matter  altogether, 
which  will  be  discussed  at  length  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  this  article. 

At  one  time  I  thought  that  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  gorilla  country  without  being 
able  to  complete  my  investigations.  The  Fernand 
Vaz  river  was  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  south  from  the 
Gaboon,  and  could  not  be  reached  overland  on  ac- 
count of  the  delta  of  the  Ogobai.  By  the  time  that 
1  had  satisfied  myself  about  the  Fans  and  the  ele- 
phants, by  Journeys  into  the  interior,  via  the  Muni 
and  the  Gaboon,  it  was  the  dry  season,  during 
which  winds  blow  continuously  from  the  south  ;  I 


had  only  a  canoe,  and  canoes  cannot  be  sailed 
against  the  wind. 

But,  by  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  a  Captain  John- 
son just  then  appeared  in  the  Gaboon,  bound  for 
the  Fernand  \  az.  He  was  sent  there  by  an 
American  firm  to  take  the  place  of  the  deceased 
factor,  Captain  Lawlin.  He  gave  me  a  seat  in  his 
long-boat,  and,  starting  on  May  28,  we  coasted  four 
days,  then  entered  tho  delta  of  the  Ogobai.  and 
paddled  through  swamps,  till  on  the  sixth  day  we 
emerged  into  a  beautiful  river,  with  hippopotami 
raising  their  brown  heads  in  all  directions,  and 
green  prairies  skirting  the  water's  edge.  Down  to 
the  beach  poured  men  and  women,  crazy  with  de- 
light at  the  prospect  of  trade,  and  shouting,  "  Law- 
li's  son !  Lawli's  son ! "  for  there  bad  been  no  white 
man  in  the  river  since  M.  Du  Chaillu  had  left  it  and 
Lawlin  had  died.  We  passed  a  strip  of  white,  sand 
on  the  left  bank,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  a< 
the  site  of  M  Du  Chaillu's  factory,  and  soon  arrived 
at  Lawhn's,  which  stood  on  a  small  island  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  bad 
received  it  as  a  gift  from  the  natives,  and  had  called 
it  Brooklyn.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  sent  for  a  na- 
tive who  could  speak  English ;  made  arrangements 
with  him  for  hiring  a  canoe  and  a  crew,  and  for 
starting  up  river  the  next  morning. 

The  reader  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's  book  may  remem- 
ber that,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  gorilla  en- 
countered in  the  Muni,  all  his  remarkable  adven- 
tures bad  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  town 
called  Goumbi,  capital  of  the  llembo,  or  upper  Fer- 
nand Vaz,  and  ruled  over  by  King  Quenriueza.  It 
was  there  that  he  had  shot  his  gorillas ;  there  that 
he  had  found  bis  unfortunate  hunter  weltering  in 
blood ;  there  that  he  had  listened  to  the  plaintive 
cry  of  the  Kooloo-kamba  (koola-kooloo-koola-koo- 
loo) ;  *  there  that  he  had  seen  the  bald-headed 
chimpanzee  sitting  under  its  umbrella-shaped  nest. 
To  Goumbi,  therefore,  1  determined  to  go  without 
a  moment's  delay. 

But  in  the  course  of  our  first  day's  voyage  wc 
were  met  by  some  people  who  told  us  that  (juen- 
queza  was  on  a  visit  to  a  town  close  by.  I  landed 
at  this  town,  shook  bands  with  the  monarch  before 
an  admiring  crowd,  dined  with  him,  and,  after  hav- 
ing conversed  with  him  for  a  long  time  on  the  spuri- 
ous object  of  my  visit  (a  desire  to  trade),  ventured 
to  touch  upon  the  real  one.  His  answer  was  con- 
cise. He  and  Paulo  (as  he  called  M.  Du  Chaillu) 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  shooting  gorillas  together 
in  the  bush. 

This,  I  thought,  completely  settled  the  matter; 
but  at  another  town,  where  we  stopj>cd  the  next 
morning  (Quenqucza  going  with  me).  1  was  intro- 
duced to  a  lady  named  Mary.  She  wa.«  the  wife  of 
the  chieftain  who  had  given  Brooklyn  to  Captain 
Lawlin.  .She  had  been  educated  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Gaboon,  and  spoke  English  remarkably 
well.  She  had  served  as  interpreter  to  Captain 
Lawlin ;  had  a  very  beautiful  and  intelligent  face ; 
had  no  African  empressement  in  her  manner ;  and 
spoke  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  as  if  she  was  con- 
scious of  the  gravity  of  words. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  she  asked  me 
whether  I  had  really  visited  the  river  with  the  in- 
tention of  setting  up  a  factory.  I  replied  that  I 
had  made  use  of  that  pretext  to  facilitate  travelling, 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  preaching  sermons. 

•  Thf  K<x>l  »knmh«  U  R  new  variety  of  the  ehlmpamee,  which 
51.  Du  Chaillu  discovered  ;  but  it  utter*  no  sorti  sound  as  the 
above. 
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The  natives  recognize  only  two  classes  of  white 
men,  traders  and  missionaries,  and  believe  that  we 
live  in  a  small  island,  and  are  all  of  us  related  to 
one  another.  When  I  told  her  what  I  had  come 
tor,  she  said  thai  a*  toon  as  Captain  Lawlin  had 
heard  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's  book,  he  had  gone  up  the 
river,  and  had  made  inquiries  of  the  native  hunters, 
and  had  fouud  out  that  it  was  not  true  that  he  bad 
shot  gorillas ;  he  had  only  shot  little  birds. 

"  But  here  is  Quenqueza,"  said  I,  "  who  says  that 
he  and  M.  Du  Chaillu  shot  gorillas  together."  4,Ab, 
sir,"  she  said,  "  you  must  not  believe  all  these  peo- 
ple tell  you ;  they  do  not  speak  the  truth."  Then 
she  turned  to  Quenqueza,  who  was  present,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  a  stem  voice  5  upon  which  he  hung 
down  his  head,  and  mumbled  out  something  be- 
tween bis  teeth.  "  What  does  he  say  ? "  I  asked. 
"  lie  says  that  Paulo  and  he  went  a  long  way  into 
the  bush,"  said  one  of  my  interpreters.  "  Quen- 
queza ! "  said  h  He  looked  up.  "  Paulo  —  ngina  f  " 
Here  I  imitated  the  act  of  shooting.  Quenqueza 
shook  his  head,  and  said,  "Nyawki"  (no). 

1  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  this,  and  determined 
to  examine  the  hunters  of  Goombi  with  great  care. 
1  had  two  interpreters,  Oshupu,  a  Gaboon  man,  and 
Mafuk,  a  Fernand-Vaz  man ;  the  dialect  spoken  in 
the  two  rivers  being  the  same.  I  contrived  to  sow 
ill-will  between  them  to  prevent  collusion ;  and  on 
arriving  at  Goumbi  (June  6th)  I  called  the  hunters 
of  the  town  together,  and  tola  them  that  1  wanted 
to  go  into  the  bush  to  shoot  ngina  (the  gorilla). 
Upon  this  there  were  many  cries  of 41  Htigh  !  heigh .'" 
and  raising  up  of  bands.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
white  man  going  to  shoot  ngina  1  Why  would  n't  I 
do  as  Paulo  did  ?  They,  the  hunters,  would  go  in- 
to the  bush  and  kill  nginas  and  bring  them  to  me, 
for  which  I  would  pay  them  liberally  ui  cloth,  pow- 
der, and  tobacco.  I  said  I  would  give  them  all  that 
if  they  would  show  me  nginas  in  the  bush.  But 
they  shook  their  heads  and  looked  discontented. 
Why  could  n't  1  do  as  Paulo  did  ?  was  the  eternal 
refrain ;  for  savages,  like  lawyers,  are  the  slaves  of 


The  end  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's  route  was  four  days 
distant  from  Goumbi.  This  was  the  great  journey 
which  had  "  thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  physical 
structure  of  Equatorial  Africa."  I  found  at  Goumbi 
the  five  men  who  had  accompanied  him  to  bis  ultima 
TJtule,  examined  them  each  in  private  and  each 
twice,  —  once  by  the  Gaboon,  once  by  the  Fernand- 
Vaz  interpreter.  They  all  told  the  same  story,  — 
"  Paulo  was  a  fine  man ;  he  walked  the  bush  well." 
"  When  he  was  on  the  journey,"  I  asked,  "  ami 
while  he  was  living  at  the  town,  what  did  he 
shoot  ?  "  "  He  shot  squirrels,  birds,  and  small  mon- 
keys." 

M.  Du  Chaillu  mentions  especially  one  man,  Etia, 
a  noted  gorilla-hunter,  in  whose  company  he  pre- 
tended to  have  shot  gorillas.  This  man  gave  the 
same  evidence. 

I  remaiued  about  nine  days  at  Goumbi,  to  inves- 
tigate other  matters  of  interest ;  and  will  now  sum 
up  the  points  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  correctness  of  M.  Du 
Chaillu's  map  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  much,  as  1 
took  no  instruments  with  me.  But  his  journeys  are 
without  geographical  importance. 

2.  His  statement  that  he  travelled  on  foot  eight 
thousand  miles  is  monstrous.  The  journeys  which 
he  did  make  were  exceedingly  creditable  in  a  youi 
and  illiterate  trader,  but  they  cannot  be  dignifii 

1 


with  the  name  of  explorations.    In  a  few  months  I 

covered  almost  as  much  ground  as  he  had  covered 


M.  Du 
explore, 


in  several  years,  and  I  call  myself  a  tonrist. 
Chaillu,  I  do  not  doubt,  bad  the  desire  to 
but  he  bad  not  the  means.    Africa  is  the 
pensive  of  all  countries  to  travel  in. 

8.  The  harp-string  question,  as  is  wei 
decided  in  his  favor. 

4.  And  the  Fans  are  cannibals ;  at  least  such  is 
the  belief  of  the  missionaries  who  have  resided 
among  them,  of  the  native  tribes  who  surround 
them,  of  Mr.  Mackey,  Captain  Burton,  and  my- 
self, who  have  visited  them.  The  opinions  of  peo- 
ple who  live  in  Londou  cannot  be  received  upon 
this  question,  and  M.  Du  Chaillu  is  therefore  borne 
out  in  his  statement.  But  with  respect  to  the 
"  dreadful  signs  of  cannibalism,"  of  which  he  speaks 
so  much,  nobody  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  see 
them  except  himself. 

6.  Wild  elephants  are  enclosed  in  Equatorial 
Africa.  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  that  fact ; 
but  M.  Du  Chaillu's  description  of  the  enclosure  is 
erroneous  and  confused.  If  he  saw  anything  of  the 
kind,  he  observed  badly. 

6.  The  umbrella-shaped  nest  is  a  myth.  All  the 
anthropoid  apes  in  Africa  build  nests,  which  they 
sit  on,  not  umhr.  I  have  seen  the  nests  both  of  the 
gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Goumbi.  M.  Du  Chaillu  lately  sent  two  chimpan- 
zee nests  to  the.  British  Museum,  and  says  in  his  re- 
cent work,  '*  They  were  somewhat  different  in  form 
from  those  I  found  in  my  former  journey."  I  should 
think  they  were.  No  such  nests  as  those  figured  in 
bis  first  work  are  to  be  found  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
or  any  other  country  under  the  sun.  M.  Du  Chaillu 
does  not  appear  to  have  discovered  the  real  use  of 
these  nesto,  and  even  now  seems  to  suppose  that 
they  are  mude  to  answer  the  purpose  of  umbrellas. 
They  are  really  be<ls  for  lutng-m.  The  African 
apes,  though  to  some  extent  terrestrial  in  their 
habits,  belong  to  the  trees,  and  it  can  easily  be  un- 
derstood that  the  female  cannot  be  conveniently 
confined  upon  a  branch.  When  she  is  pregnant, 
therefore,  the  male  builds  this  rude  layer  of  sticks 
and  boughs,  which  is  deserted  after  parturition. 

7.  The  only  young  gorilla  which  l  saw  in  a  state 
of  captivity  was  not  at  all  ferocious.  M.  Du  Chail- 
lu must  therefore  allow  that  there  are  some  excep- 
tions to  what  may  very  possibly  lie  a  rule.  Much 
depends.  I  should  imagine,  upon  the  age  of  the  go- 
rilla.   The  one  that  I  saw  was  very  young. 

8.  The  evidence  relating  to  this  question  has  been 
already  detailed.  As  for  the  gorilla  in  the  Muni, 
Mr.  Mackey  ascertained  bevond  a  doubt  that  M. 
Du  Chaillu,  a  collector  of  skins,  brought  no  gorilla 
skin  back  from  the  interior,  which  proves  that  he 
did  not  even  purchase  one  during  that  journey. 
When,  on  the  basis  of  all  that  evidence,  I  denied 
that  M.  Du  Chaillu  had  killed  a  gorilla,  he  offered 
to  bet  Dr.  Gray  a  thousand  pounds  that  he  would 
kill  one.  That  showed  a  very  noble  spirit,  but  was 
scarcely  to  the  point.  1  did  not  say  he  could  not 
kill  a  gorilla,  but  that  he  had  not  killed  one. 

9.  As  for  the  poor  hunter  who  was  killed  by  a 
gorilla,  it  is  an  admirably  written  scene,  and  very 
affecting,  but  it  does  not  contain  a  single  word  of 
truth.  No  one  has  been  killed  by  a  gorilla  within 
the  memory  of  man  in  any  part  of  the  gorilla  coun- 
try that  either  M.  Du  Chaillu  or  myself  have  vis- 
ited. 

10.  When  I  asked  Etia  and  some  other  native* 
whether  the  gorilla  in  anger  beat  its  breast  like  a 
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drum,  they  all  laughed  uproariously,  and  evidently 
considered  it  a  very  foolish  question.  "  Bat  Paulo 
•ays  so,"  said  I.  "  Yes."  said  tbey,  laughing  still 
more  loudly  :  "  Quenqueaa  told  him  that."  Iu  the 
preface  to  his  recent  work,  M.  Du  Chaillu  expressly 
says  that  he  has  met  with  fresh  evidence  to  sup- 


port  that  statement  What  is  that  evidence  ?  Did 
the  male  gorillas  which  he  encountered  beat  their 
breasts  V  No  ;  but  a  young  gorilla  he  had  in  cap- 
tivity used  to  thump  the  ground  and  his  legs  with 
his  fists.  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  all  that  M.  Du 
Chaillu  actually  saw  during  his  last  journey,  but  I 
really  cannot,  in  the  teeth  of  strong  evidence,  ac- 
cent such  an  inference  as  that. 

With  respect  to  the  gorilla's  ferocity  and  its 
method  of  attack,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  decide. 
Before  M.  Du  Chaillu  wrote  bis  book,  the  American 
missionaries,  WiUon,  Savage,  and  Ford,  had  de- 
scribed the  animal's  fury  in  language  similar  to,  — 
sometimes  identical  with,  —  that  which  be  used 
himself.  They  represented  the  ape  as  "  never  run- 
ning from  man  (Savage);  attacking  natives  with- 
out provocation,  approaching  the  hunter  always  en 
hia  hind  feet  (Pordj) ;  crushing  a  musket-barrel  be- 
tween his  teeth,  seising  the  hunter  with  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  clashing  him  upon  the  ground,  and 
there  lacerating  bim  with  his  tushes."  M.  Du 
Chaillu  added  nothing  purely  of  his  own,  except 
the  musical  feature,  which  has  already  been  dis- 
posed of. 

Now,  I  heard  these  stories  often  enough ;  but 
when  I  examined  the  genuine  gorilla-hunters,  they 
told  a  very  different  tale.  Tbey  gave  me  distinctly 
to  understand  that  the  gorilla  is  an  exceedingly  shy 
animal,  keen  of  hearing  and  of  scent,  very  difficult 
to  get  near.  They  told  me  that  as  long  as  I  would 
persist  in  wearing  boots  (which  thev  thought  were 
made  for  ornamental  purpose!)),  I  should  never  be 
able  to  tread  softly  enough  to  get  a  shot  at  him. 
They  also  have  a  protest :  ♦*  Leave  nyinn  alone,  and 
ntfina  leave  you  alone."  But  the  most  conclusive 
proof  that  the  ferocity  of  the  gorilla  was  exagger- 
ated by  M.  Du  Chaillu  in  bis  first  book  is  advanced 
by  M.  Du  Chaillu  himself  in  bis  second  one.  Dur- 
ing bis  recent  travels  he  was  three  times  in  the 
proximity  of  a  male  gorilla,  and  each  time  the 
bloodthirsty  animal  ran  away.  "  Before  I  had 
crossed  the  hollow,  I  saw  on  the -opposite  slope  a 
monstrous  gorilla,  standing  erect  and  looking  di- 
rectly towards  me  The  huge  beast  stared  at 

me  for  about  two  minntes,  and  then,  without  utter- 
ing any  cry,  moved  off  to  the  shade  of  the  forest, 
running  nimbly  on  bis  hands  and  feet." 

And  again :  "  An  old  male,  apparently  the  guard- 
ian of  the  flock,  alone  made  a  bold  stand,  and 
glared  at  me  through  an  opening  of  the  foliage.  .  .  . 
in  my  unarmed  condition  I  began  to  think  of  retrac- 
ing my  steps ;  but  the  rest  of  my  jiartv  coming  up 
at  the  moment  with  clatter  of  vtaees  altered  the 
state  of  tilings.  The  shaggy  monster  rawed  a  cry 
of  alarm,  scrambled  to  the  ground  through  the  en- 
tangled I  Lianas  that  were  around  the  tree-Crunk,  and 
soon  disappeared  into  the  jungle." 

On  a  third  occanon  he  heard  a  gorilla  roaring, 
and  hurried  through  the  thicket  towards  the  vound. 
"  Suddenly  the  roaring  ceased.  I  stopped,  thinking 
that  it  was  a  male  winch  was  perhaps  preparing  to 
advance  on  me:  but  1  listened  in  vain. —  the  bea^t 
had  fled." 

If  the  reader  wit)  compare  M  Du  Cuailln's  two 
works,  he  will  see  that  the  gorilla  of  1*67  is  a  very 
different  animal  from  the  gorilla  of  1H61,  and  that  [ 


M.  Du  Chaillu  upon  this  point  has  saved  me  from 
the  trouble  of  refuting  him.  A*  for  the  gorilla 
attacking  on  his  hind  feet:  the  ape  can  stand  up- 
right, that  is  generally  allowed :  but  nobtxly  would 
venture  to  deny  that  it  cannot  move  much  more 
nimbly  on  all  fours.  Why,  then,  should  it  adopt 
the  erect  posture  in  order  to  attack  ?  Why  should 
it  assume  an  attitude  in  which  its  movements  must 
be  awkward  and  constrained,  at  a  moment  when  it 
wishes  to  exert  to  the  ntmost  its  strength  and  its 
agility  ?  If,  indeed,  as  M.  Du  Chaillu  asserted  in 
his  first  book,  it  uses  "  its  arms  as  its  weapons  of 
offence,  just  as  a  man  or  a  prize-fighter  would,"  why 
then  it  can  be  readily  understood.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Its  hands  are  for  purposes  of  prehension  : 
its  teeth  are  its  real  weapon*  of  offence,  as  in  all  the 
other  apes.  Even  in  bis  last  work,  M.  Du  Chaillu 
talks  vaguely  about  gorillas  breaking  arms  and  tear- 
ing out  entrails.  But  where  are  the  proofs? 
There  are  no  dead  men  on  record,  as  I  said  before, 
and  there  are  only  two  wounded  ones.  Mr.  Wilson 
saw  one  in  the  Gaboon ;  the  calf  of  his  leg  was 
nearly  torn  off.  It  may  be  inferred,  I  presume,  that 
the  gorilla  was  not  standing  upright  when  he  did 
that.  The  second  case  came  under  my  own  eyes. 
Rtia,  whom  I  have  frequently  mentioned,  had  *  his 
left  hand  completely  crippled,  and  the  marks  of 
teeth  indented  on  his  wrist.  I  asked  him  to  show 
me  how  the  gorilla  attacked  him.  I  was  to  l>e  the 
hunter,  he  the  gorilla.  He  went  to  a  little  dis- 
tance ;  I  pretended  to  shoot ;  he  rushed  at  tuc  on 
all  fours,  seized  my  wrist  with  one  of  his  hands, 
dragged  it  to  his  mouth,  bit  it,  and  then  made  off. 
So,  he  said,  the  ngina  had  done  to  him.  Now  M. 
Du  Chaillu,  who  mentions  Etia,  and  speaks  of  him 
as  a  fine  old  man  (be  was  the  most  hideous  negro 
that  I  ever  saw),  gays  nothing  of  this  crippled  wrir-t. 
Why  ?  Because  it  would  have  been  the  lie  direct 
to  his  So ull-e rushing,  breast-l^ne-breaking,  entraii- 
scooping  theories,  and  would  have  read  very  tame- 
ly after  the  hunter  whom  he  killed  in  such  pictu- 
resque style.    So  he  suppressed  the  fact. 

Removing  certain  scenic  incident*,  there  remains 
in  M.  Du  CbaiUu's  work  a  large  residue  of  truth. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  manner  in  which  the 
names  of  Owon  and  Murchlson  are  now  paraded  in 
advertisements,  it  is  no  better  an  authority  upon 
apes  than  Let  TravaUleurt  de  la  Jler  upon  mol- 
lusca;  M.  Du  Chaillu's  gorilla  is,  in  fact,  entitled 
to  precisely  the  same  position  in  zoology  as  Victor 
Hugo's  pie  it  ere. 

M.  Du  Chaillu  asserts,  in  the  preface  to  his  recent 
work,  that  most  of  the  principal  statements  in  his 
former  one,  which  were  sneered  at  by  bis  critics, 
"  have  been  already  confirmed  by  other  travellers 
in  the  same  part  of  Africa."  This  extraordinary 
statement  was  originally  made  by  Professor  < )wen  : 
I  have  now  replied  to  it ;  and  if  any  evidence  of 
importance  besides  my  own  has  been  procured,  it 
should  be  placed  at  once  before  the  public. 

It  is  a  cheri.-lied  idea  of  Professor  Owen's  that  I 
lived  on  the  coast  when  I  was  in  the  gorilla  coun- 
try and  enjoyed  myself.  Ho  was  once  rash  enough 
to  express  this  idea  in  a  letter  to  the  Times.  I 
contrived  to  refute  and  even  to  silence  bim  by  stat- 
ing briefly  where  I  hail  been.  But  as  the  wildest 
accusation  from  a  gentleman  of  such  eminence  de- 
serves a  careful  reply,  1  will  now  quote  from  a  lutttw 
written  to  me  by  the  Rev.  W.  Walker,  to  whom  I 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  the  following  pasaage: 
••  Whatever  Professor  Owen  or  auy  one  else  may  say 
about  your  dawdling  and  resting  in  safety  at  the 
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coast  settlements,  I  can  say  that  your  tireless  activ- 
ity kept  tue  in  constant  fear  for  your  lite.  And 
this  was  the  feeling  of  every  one  who  knew  your 
habits  of  work.  Il  any  man  could  have  the  means 
of  knowing  the  correctness  of  Du  Chaillu's  state- 
ments, you  had  the  means." 

In  another  part  of  this  letter  (which  I  can  of 
course  produce  if  required)  he  says :  "  I  have  never 
met  with  a  man  in  this  region,  who  bad  the  means 
of  knowing  anything  about  it,  who  believed  that 
Du  Chaillu  bad  killed  a  gorilla." 

These  are  my  credentials,  and  from  one  whom 
M.  Du  Chaillu  has  recognized  as  an  authority  upon 
the  question  of  his  veracity.  Now  what  are  the 
best  relating  to  that  question  which  be  has  been 
able  to  obtain  during  a  period  of  six  years  ?  This 
quotation  from  a  speech  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
which  is  put  forth  in  advertisements  as  if  it  were  a 
piece  of  important  evidence :  "  M  Du  Chaillu  has 
....  by  his  clear  and  animated  descriptions  con- 
vinced us  that  he  has  been  as  close  an  eye-witness 
of  the  habits  of  the  gorilla  and  his  associates  as  he 
has  proved  himself  to  be  their  successful  assailant." 

Now  what  does  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  know 
about  the  gorilla?  Of  what  consequence  is  it 
whether  he  has  been  convinced  or  not  ?  And  who 
are  the  us/  Does  he  mean  scientific  men  in  gen- 
eral, or  only  Professor  Owen  and  himself? 

Sir  Roderick  has  shown  himself  a  generous  and 
steadfast  friend  of  M.  Du  Chaillu,  and  no  doubt  sin- 
cerely believes  in  bis  gorilla  exploits  and  revelations 
of  Central-African  geography.  But  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  science,  not  of  sentiment  The  president  of 
a  scientific  society  should  maintain  the  position  of  a 
judge;  Sir  Roderick  has  during  this  controversy 
descended  to  that  of  a  special  pleader.  The  public 
is  warned  that  upon  all  questions  in  which  M.  Du 
Chaillu  is  concerned  Sir  Roderick's  opinions  must  be 
received  with  caution,  and  that  the  one  published 
above  is  absolutely  worthless. 

As  for  M.  Du  Chaillu  himself,  he  has  done  much 
to  redeem  the  grave  literary  offence  of  which  he  has 
been  guilty.  The  difficulties  which  he  must  have 
overcome  in  penetrating  to  Ashango  Land  can  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  only  who  have  travelled 
in  Equatorial  Africa.  Nothing  that  appears  in  this 
article  should  be  used  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  that 
achievement;  but  all  its  lustre  shall  not  gild  the 
iniquity  which  I  now  expose. 


DAVY  JONES,  JUNIOR. 

IV. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  next  night,  a  sudden 
noise  made  Mrs.  Barford  start  so  much  —  she  was 
by  no  means  a  person  given  to  starting  —  that  she 
dropped  and  broke  a  jug  she  was  filling  with  hot 
water  from  the  bar-fire. 

"  Why,  God  bless  me ! "  she  cried ;  "  what  can 
have  happened  ?  As  I 'm  a  living  woman,  there 's 
been  another  shot  fired  on  Block's  wharf.  I  heard 
the  report  distinctly.  Please  God  no  harm 's  hap- 
pened to  old  Block!  And  what's  come  to  ray 
nerves,  I  wonder  ?  I 've  broken  my  jug.  I  never 
did  such  a  thing  before  in  all  my  life.  Mv  best  jug 
too." 

•  A  few  minutes,  and  Davy  Jones  came  running 
into  "  The  Traveller's  Joy,"  breathless  and  pale,  and 
trembling  all  over. 

"  Is  the  boy  mad  ?  "  demanded  Mis.  Barford.  He 
was  clutching  her  arm  very  tightly. 


"  Oh  !  please,  Mrs.  Barford,  will  you  come  direct- 
ly," he  gasped.  "  The  master 's  been  shot  by  some 
villain  outside  the  wharf ;  and  Miss  Nancy,  —  it  will 
kill  her,  —  it  will  kill  her !  Help  her,  please  help 
ber ! "  As  he  spoke,  Davy  tottered,  threw  up  his 
hands,  and.  but  for  Mrs.  Harford's  aid,  would  have 
fallen  on  the  floor  of  the  bar  in  a  fainting  fit. 

She  dashed  cold  water  on  his  face  and  poured 
brandy  into  his  mouth. 

"  Poor  lad,  bow  deathly  white  he  looks !  And  he 
weighs  a  mere  nothing.  Chafe  bis  bands,  Betsy, — 
he  'II  come  round  in  a  minute."  She  had  taken 
him  up  in  her  arms  —  she  was  a  strong  woman  —  as 
though  he  had  been  a  tiny  child,  and  carried  him 
to  a  sofa  that  stood  at  the  end  of  the  room.  She 
had  disliked  the  boy  previously,  holding  him  very 
cheaply,  but  she  could  n't  have  been  more  tender 
with  him  now  had  she  been  bis  mother.  In  truth, 
a  woman's  heart  beat  within  Mrs.  Barford's  sturdy 
and  substantial  frame.  And  it  was  noticeable,  that 
from  the  time  when  Davy  Jones  had  fainted  in  ber 
arms  she  took  up  with  milder  notions  concerning 
him :  left  off  calling  him  "  a  limb,"  seemed  rather  to 
pity  than  to  censure  him,  and  in  some  sort,  consti- 
tuted herself  his  friend  and  protectress.  She  was 
satisfied,  probably,  that  his  emotion  at  the  troubles 
afflicting  his  master's  i 
sympathy  and  sorrow. 

Presently  be  bad  recovered  sufficiently  to  ; 
pany  her  to  Mr.  Block's. 

A  strange  scene  presented  itself  in  the  ship- 
breaker's  parlor  fronting  the  river.  Mr.  Block, 
frightfully  pale  and  weak,  lay  stretched  upon  the 
floor,  his  head  propped  up  by  pillows.  Mr.  Jasper, 
the  medical  man,  looking  very  grave  indeed,  was  in 
attendance,  rendering  such  aid  as  was  possible. 
Close  beside  him  stood  Mr.  Starkie,  who  seemed  to 
be  almost  paralyzed  by  anxiety  and  alarm.  Miss 
Block,  with  a  face  like  a  ghost,  was  on  her  knees 
bv  the  side  of  her  father,  bathing  his  temples  with 
vinegar,  the  while  she  with  difficulty  restrained  her- 
self from  swooning  away. 

It  was  whispered  that  poor  old  Mr.  Block  had  not 
long  to  five.  A  lawyer  had  been  sent  for  to  make 
his  will,  and  a  messenger  had  been  despatched  to 
Bow  Street  to  give  information  to  the  police  au- 
thorities of  the  crime  that  had  been  perpetrated. 
The  shot  had  taken  effect  in  the  left  long.  When- 
ever the  wounded  man  attempted  to  speak,  his 
mouth  filled  with  blood.  As  a  measure  of  relief, 
and  possibly  because  it  was  held  at  that  time  a 
proper  operation  to  perform  in  almost  all  cases  de- 
manding medical  aid,  Mr.  Jasper  had  advised  that 
his  patient  should  be  bled  in  the  arm.  This  had 
been  accomplished  amidst  a  strange  and  awful  si- 
lence. The  sufferer,  much  weakened,  was  by  this 
means  enabled  to  utter  a  few  words,  but  only  at  long 
intervals,  and  in  a  whisper  that  was  but  just  audible. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  was  brought  in  to  receive 
the  deposition  of  the  dying  man.  He  had  but  a 
simple  statement  to  make. 

"  God  knows,"  be  gasped, 14 1  never  injured  any 
man  so  as  to  lead  him  to  take  my  life  like  this." 

4i  Truer  words  were  never  spoken,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Barford.  And  then  she  whispered  to  Davy, 
whde  the  tears  filled  her  own  eyes,  "  Don't  cry,  my 
lad.    He 's  going  to  a  better  world  than  this." 

He  had  been  sitting  all  the  evening  in  bis  pasior 
facing  the  river,  Mr.  Block  deposed.  He  had  been 
going  through  various  papers  and  books  of  account 
with  his  partner,  Godfrey  Starkie.  Once  or  twice 
he  had  been  left  alone  while  Starkie,  in  aid  of  their 
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examination,  had  gone  to  fetch  further  papers  from 
the  office  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  They  had 
had  tea  together  in  the  parlor.  At  Mr.  Block's  de- 
sire, Starkie  had  gone  to  bring  in  the  cash-book  of 
the  past  year ;  he  had  not  been  gone  two  minutes 
when  Mr.  Block  saw  the  window  raised  a  few 
inches  from  the  outside ;  a  hand  was  thrust  into  the 
room.  Then  came  a  flash,  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
and  he  found  himself  struck  in  the  side.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  moment,  and  all  so  strange  and  sudden, 
be  said,  that  it  seemed  like  a  dream.  He  hardly 
knew  what  had  happened,  or  how  it  had  happened. 
He  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

Did  be  suspect  any  one  ? 

No,  he  did  not  know  whom  to  suspect. 

Did  he  notice  anything  remarkable  about  the 
band? 

As  far  as  he  could  see  it  was  a  white  band. 

As  the  deponent  gave  this  answer,  a  police  officer 
standing  by  suddenly  grasped  the  boy  Davy  by  the 
wrist  and  held  up  bis  hand  towards  the  light.  He 
dropped  it  again  instantly,  with  an  air  of  disap- 
pointment The  boy's  hand  was  black  with  tar,  — 
not  a  new  soil,  for  the  tar  was  quite  dry.  Mrs.  Bar- 
ford,  with  a  fierce  look,  drew  the  boy  closer  to  her. 

The  lawyer  wrote  out  rapidly  a  short  wilL  Mr. 
Block  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his 
only  daughter,  and  appointed  his  friend  Godfrey 
Starkie  to  be  his  executor.  He  requested  in  a  fee- 
ble tone  that  they  would  lift  him  up  that  he  might 
sifjn  the  will.  Mr.  Jasper  and  Starkie  together 
raised  him  to  a  sitting  posture.  Just  then  he  was 
seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  for  some  minutes 
was  unable  to  hold  bis  pen  between  his  6ngers.  At 
last  he  succeeded  in  affixing  a  very  tremulous  sig- 
nature to  the  document  the  lawyer  had  prepared. 
Then,  with  a  faint  cry,  "  My  poor  Nancy,  may  God 
protect  her!"  be  tell  back  upon  his  pillows,  the 
blood  streaming  from  his  mouth. 

"All  is  over!"  said  the  doctor,  after  a  slight 
pause.      Look  to  Miss  Block,  some  one." 

Upon  the  order  of  the  magistrate,  the  Bow  Street 
officers  took  possession  of  the  house.  Miss  Block, 
more  dead  than  alive,  was  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Barford,  and  conveyed  to  The  Travel- 
lers  Joy," to  remain  there  until  after  the  inquest,  or 
until  her  nearest  relatives  could  be  communicated 
with. 

The  police  constable  who  had  examined  Davy's 
band  seemed  now  struck  by  a  new  idea.  Suddenly 
and  dexterously  be  seized  the  boy  by  the  ankle,  at 
the  risk  of  throwing  him  down,  and  held  his  foot 
towards  the  light  His  shoes  were  covered  with  the 
thick  yellow  clay  of  the  wharf. 

"  Have  n't  I  been  at  work  in  the  wharf  all  the 
day  long  V  "  demanded  the  boy. 

"  You  must  band  those  shoes  over  to  me,  my  fine 
fellow,"  said  the  constable.  "I  'U  find  you  a  pair  to 
wear  instead." 

With  angry,  tearful  eyes,  Davy  glared  round  at 
the  feet  of  the  bystanders,  in  hopes,  possibly,  that 
some  other  shoes  might  be  found  in  a  state  as  sus- 
picious as  his  own.  He  found  none,  however.  It 
was  noticed  that  be  bad  looked  particularly  at  the 
shoes  worn  by  Mr.  Starkie.  However,  Mr.  Starkie's 
shoes  were  as  bright  and  clean,  and  his  ribbed  cot- 
ton stockings  as  brilliantly  white  as  ever.  It  was 
clear  that  he  had  not  been  out  in  the  wharf  that 
evening. 

An  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body  of  Mr.  Block. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Wilful  murder 
against  some  person  or  persons  unknown."    An  at- 


tempt was  made  to  bring  the  crime  home  to  the 
apprentice  of  the  murdered  man.  A  satisfactory 
aitbi  was  proved,  however.  Davy  Jones  was  in  con- 
versation with  Miss  Nancy  Block  when  the  pistol- 
shot  was  heard.  Miss  Block,  in  deep  mourning  and 
painfully  distressed,  came  forward  as  a  witness  on 
his  behalf.  It  was  said  very  generally  that  her  tes- 
timony had  saved  the  boy's  neck  from  the  gallows ; 
or,  at  any  rate  had  prevented  his  being  forthwith 
committed  to  prison  to  take  his  trial  for  murder. 
The  evidence  against  him  amounted  to  little  more 
than  suspicion,  joined  to  his  ill-repute  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  a  mischievous  and  evilly-disposed  boy. 

"  And  even  if  I  had  n't  been  at  your  side  at  the 
moment,  you 'd  never  have  thought  it  was  me  that 
took  the  master's  life,  —  surely  you  never  would, 
Miss  Nancy  ?"  he  said. 

*'  No,  Davy,  my  poor  boy,  indeed  I  never  could 
have  thought  such  a  thing.  But,  O  Davy,  if  we 
could  but  bring  the  murderer  to  justice  !  " 

"  I  loved  the  master.  I  have  n't  worked  for  him 
as  I  ought,  I  know.  I  feel  it  now.  I 'm  almost  as 
bad  a  boy  as  they  say  I  am.  But  God  knows  I  *d 
never  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head  !  I 'd  have  given 
my  life  for  his,  and  welcome.  I'd  give  it  now  to  spare 
vou  a  pain,  Miss  Nancy ;  you  know  I  would.  And 
1  '11  never  rest  till  I 've  found  the  poor  master's  mur- 
derer." 

Meanwhile  Davy  had  been  dismissed  the  wharf, 
—  bidden,  indeed,  somewhat  angrily,  to  show  his 

Mr.  f 


face  no  more  upon  the  premises,  ^lri  Starkie  stated 
he  did  not  require  the  services  of  his  late  partner's 
apprentice,  —  a  worthless  boy,  of  idle  and  mischiev- 
ous inclination,  to  say  the  best  of  him.  For  a  time 
be  was  subsisting  on  the  bounty  of  Mrs.  Barford,  of 
"  The  Traveller's  Joy." 

v. 

The  mysterious  murder  of  Mr.  Block  occasioned 
a  great  stir  and  commotion.  The  Government  of 
the  day  offered  a  large  reward  for  the  discover)-  and 
conviction  of  the  murderer,  while  a  free  pardon  was 
promised  to  any  one  privy  to  the  crime,  not  being 
the  actual  assassin,  who  would  aid  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  turning  King's  evidence.  Crowds 
from  all  parts  visited  the  scene  of  the  Rotherhithe 
tragedy.  Much  sympathy  was  expressed  for  the 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  man ;  but  for  a  time 
all  attempts  to  elucidate  the  mystery  remained  in- 
effectual. The  officers  of  the  law  were  said  to  be 
certainly  baffled  and  at  fault. 

With  many  people  the  apprentice,  Davy  Jones, 
was  still  an  object  of  grave  suspicion.  The  story 
of  that  other  apprentice  George  Barnwell,  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Lillo's  admirable  play,  was  frequently 
quoted  and  sagaciously  commented  on  as  being  sin- 
gularly apposite  to  the  present  case.  The  police 
constable  who,  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  had 
made  so  close  an  examination  of  Davy's  hands  and 
feet,  clung  to  his  theory  of  the  boy's  guilt  with  sin- 
gular pertinacity.  Every  small  piece  of  evidence 
he  could  collect,  he  sought  to  twist  and  shape  and 
fit  in  to  this  view  of  the  affair.  He  was  forever 
hanging  about "  The  Traveller's  Joy,"  listening  to  the 
talk  there,  smoking  his  pipe  and  taking  his  glass,  in 
a  very  friendly  and  pleasant  way,  but  with  his  eyes  in- 
cessantly watching  every  movement  of  Davy  Jones. 
Mrs.  Barford.  for  the  entertainment  of  her  guests,  of- 
tentimes strangers  now,  drawn  by  curiosity  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  London,  would  relate  her  share  in  the 
events  of  that  dreadful  evening.  She  went  into 
much  detail  in  her  recital.    "  I  shall  never  forget," 
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she  said  one  night,  "  how  the  poor  soul  shivered  and 
let  fall  his  pen,  when  they  were  lifting  him  up  to 
sfgn  his  will.  I  fancy  that  the  sight  of  Sir.  Starkie's 
white  hands  reminded  him  somehow  tor  the  moment 
of  the  hand  he  had  seen  at  the  window."  To  a  close 
observer  it  might  have  occurred  that  the  Bow  Street 
officer  was  struck  by  this  fancy  of  Mrs.  Barford's, 
and  took  a  mental  note  of  it  His  manner  towards 
the  boy  underwent  a  change  from  that  time ;  and  he 
was  said  to  have  been  seen  shortly  afterwards  in 
close  confabulation  with  Mr.  Block's  lawyer  and  Mr. 
Jasper  the  doctor,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
case,  and  yet  were  both  regarded  as  friends  and 
patrons  of  Davy  Jones,  and  had  never  for  one  mo- 
ment credited  his  guilt. 

Miss  Block,  her  health  much  shattered,  and  her 
grief  unspeakably  great,  remained  under  the  shel- 
ter of  Mrs.  Barford's  roof.  It  was  reported  that  she 
had  determined  not  to  quit  the  neighborhood  until 
justice  had  been  done  upon  her  father's  murderer. 
She  was  not  left  too  well  provided  for,  people  said. 
The  late  Mr.  Block's  affairs  were  not  in  nearly  so 
prosperous  a  state  as  had  been  imagined.  The  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  by  the  surviving  partner,  who, 
it  was  rumored,  hail  been  paying  his  addresses  for 
some  time  to  Miss  Block.  Of  course  an  immediate 
marriage  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  but  it  was  gen- 
erally esteemed  desirable  for  Miss  Block's  interests 
that  she  should  eventually  become  Mrs.  Starkie.  In 
such  wise  the  manifest  difficulties  of  her  situation 
would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Many  of  Miss 
Block's  friends,  therefore,  counselled  her  by  alt 
means  to  favor  Mr.  Starkie's  suit;  presuming  that 
he  was  presenting  himself  as  a  suitor.  Such  chan- 
ces, they  averred,  did  not  occur  every  day;  and 
should,  accordingly,  when  they  diti  occur,  be  appre- 
ciated and  made  the  most  of,  especially  by  people 
"  without  features,"  and,  as  it  now  appeared,  with- 
out fortune  either.  To  reject  the  offer  of  marriage 
of  a  man  like  Mr.  Starkie,  supposing  that  he  ever 
was  weak  enough  to  make  such  an  offer,  was  a  pro- 
ceeding that  would  be  characterized  by  Miss  Block's 
friends  only  as  a  sort  of  flying  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence." It  was  in  vain  that  Miss  Block  represented 
that  she  did  not  want  advice  of  that,  or  indeed  of 
any  kind.  Miss  Block's  friends  knew  better  what 
was  good  for  her  than  she  knew  herself;  so  they 
persisted  in  giving  her  advice,  which  was,  indeed, 
all  they  did  give  her.  and  was,  after  all,  not  a  gift  of 
a  very  costly  or  valuable  nature.  If  it  had  been, 
Miss  Block's  friends,  probably,  would  not  have  been 
quite  so  bberal  with  it. 


VI. 

Miss  Block  occupied  a  quiet  npper  chamber  in 
Mrs.  Barford's  house,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
river,  ami  of  the  wharf-premises  of  her  father. 
Late  one  night,  when  she  could  not  sleep  for  think- 
ing of  her  sorrows,  and  of  certain  events  that  had 
happened  that  day,  she  was  startled  by  the  sound 
as  of  people  talking  under  her  window.  In  some 
alarm,  she  rose  quietly  and  looked  forth.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  there  were  two  figures  moving  about  in 
the  wharf  below.  As  she  became  more  accustomed 
to  the  dim  light,  she  perceived  that  one  was  a  burly 
man  in  top  ljoots,  who  carried  a  dark  lantern.  It 
was  the  Bow  Street  officer.  The  other  was  surely 
Davy  Jones ;  yet  in  such  a  guise  that  he  was  hardly 
to  be  recognised. 

He  was  but  half  dressed,  and  black  as  ink  from 
head  to  foot.    A  rope  was  tied  round  his  waist,  and 


the  line  was  held  by  his  companion  as  a  measure  of 
precaution,  while  the  boy  was  wading  and  plunging 
and  searching  in  the  dark  mud  of  the  whan. 
Again  and  again  he  seemed  in  danger  of  sinking 
below  the  surface,  when  immediately  he  was  drawn 
out  by  the  officer.  For  some  time  tne  labors  of  the 
pair  seemed  to  be  in  vain.  They  stopped  for  some 
minutes  to  regain  breath  and  to  rest. 
44  It 's  lucky  I  never  was  afraid  of  dirt,"  the  np- 

frentice  was  heard  to  say,  in  a  low  voice.  44  Now 
11  go  in  again  ;  the  tide  will  be  in  upon  us  very 
shortly,  Ilullo !  my  foot  struck  against  something, 
—  a  stone  ?  no  not  a  stone.  I 've  lost  it,  —  no,  I 
have  it." 

He  was  drawn  in  presently,  bearing  a  small  dark 
object  in  bis  hand.  The  officer  was  seen  to  exam- 
ine it  carefully  by  the  light  of  his  lantern. 

"  Hist !  David'.  Is  that  yon  ?  "  said  Miss  Block. 
"  I  must  see  you,  —  I  must  speak  to  you,  as  soon  as 
may  be.  Come  ronnd  to  the  front 'door;  I  '11  let 
you  in." 

"  Shall  I  come  as  I  am  V  I 'm  half  smothered  in 
mod,  Miss  Nancy." 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  " 

Miss  Block  went  down  softly  to  the  street-door  of 
"  The  Traveller's  Joy."  In  a  minute  David  presented 
himself,  —  a  dreadful  object,  —  very  wet  and  slimy 
and  muddy,  with  an  old  sack  thrown  over  his 
shoulders.   Yet  Miss  Block  did  not  shrink  from  him. 

w  I  want  to  warn  you  of  danger,  Davy.  Keep 
out  of  Mr.  Starkie's  sight  Don't  let  him  see  you 
about  the  wharf.  He  has  been  threatening  yon,  — 
he  has  been  threatening  me.  He  is  very  angry  with 
us  both.  He  avows  we  are  in  league  together.  He 
sap  that  I  care  for,  —  that  I  love  yon,  Davy." 

"  How  dare  he  insult  you,  Miss 'Nancy  ?  *'  quoth 
David,  simply. 

"  I  have  rejected  his  suit,  and  he  is  mad  with 
rage  against  me,  —  and  against  every  one  I,  —  I 
care  for.  He  says  a  word  from  htm  would  send 
you  to  the  gallows.  He  threatens  to  make  oath 
before  the  magistrate*  that  yon  were  not  by  my 
side  when  the  shot  was  fired ;  and  that  I  forswore 
mrself  at  the  inquest  in  order  to  screen  yon.  He 
will  be  avenged  on  both  of  us,  be  says.  So  take 
care,  Davy,  what  you  do.  He  is  a  bad* and  unscru- 
pulous man.  I  did  not  think  so  once,  I  own  ;  but  I 
know  it  now  too  well.  Take  care  then,  Davy. 
But  go  now ;  you  are  wet  through  ;  you  will  catch 
your  death  of  cold.  I  ought  not  to  have  kept  you 
so  long.    God  bless  vou,  Davy." 

44  I  have  n't  been  laboring  in  vain,  Miss  Nancy," 
said  David,  cheerily,  as  he  hurried  off*. 

The  next  morning  Mr  Starkie  presented  himself 
at  Bow  Street.  He  had  a  statement  to  make,  he 
said,  in  reference  to  the  late  tragedy  at  Rotherbithe. 
His  name  was  Godfrey  Starkie,  partner  of  the  de- 
ceased ship-breaker. 

u  The  very  man  we  want,"  said  a  constable. 
44  Quick  with  the  handcuffs,  Jem.  I  arrest  you, 
Godfrey  Starkie,  on  the  charge  of  wilful  murder  of 
the  late  Sampson  Block  of  Rotberhttbe." 

The  prisoner  started,  but  recovered  himself  iin- 
mediatelv.  u  You  shall  pay  dearly  for  this,"  he 
said,  indignantly.  44  Bring  me  to  trial  as  soon  as 
may  be.  I  'II  wager  a  hundred  pounds  I  am  acquit- 
ted and  ride  home  from  the  assizes  in  a  pott-chaise 
and  four." 

VII. 

The  arrest  of  Mr.  Starkie  occasioned  much  sur- 
prise.   Some  were  inclined  to  vote  the  proceeding 
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a  desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
at  all  costs  to  demonstrate  their  activity  and  to  seem 
to  be  doing  something.  Others  laughed  outright  at 
the  utter  absurdity  ot  the  basinets.  There  was  no 
case  against  Mr.  Starkie ;  tliere  could  be  no  case 
against  him.  There  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to 
connect  him  with  Mr.  Block's  death.  Why,  but  a 
few  nights  before  that  sad  event,  his  own  life  had 
been  attempted !  Besides,  what  possible  motive 
could  he  have  for  taking  the  life  of  his  partner  and 
friend  ?  The  man  who  commits  a  crime  must  have 
a  motive,  it  was  argued.  What  motive  was  there 
to  induce  Mr.  Starkie  to  perpetrate  a  murder? 
people  asked,  again  and  again ;  paused  for  a  reply, 
and  cot  none,  —  at  least,  none  that  they  could  eon- 


■ider  at  all  sufficient  or  satisfactory.  He  was  with- 
out any  such  motive,  they  determined ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  must  be  innocent,  and  the  real  murderer 
mirt  l>e  sought  for  in  some  other  quarter. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  about 
*  motive,''  opinions  adverse  to  the  prisoner  gradually 
•rose.  In  the  minds  of  many  people  the  mere  fact  that 
a  charge  is  brought  against  a  man  is  quite  sufficient 
for  his  conviction  and  condemnation.  Mr.  Starkie 's 
neighbors  began  at  last  to  ask  themselves  what  thev 
really  knew  about  him:  and  this,  it  seemed, 
amounted  to  little  enough.  He  had  come  among 
them  with  some  suddenness.  No  one  was  acquaint- 
ed with  his  antecedents.  He  was  well-behaved,  and 
comely-looking,  and  of  industrious  habits:  but  al- 
ways reserved  and  taciturn.  He  never  spoke  of  his 
own  affairs  :  be  appeared  to  have  no  relations  or 
personal  friends.  Vet  he  certainly  had  been  im- 
plicitly trusted  by  his  late  partner,  who  had  set 
store  upon  his  services,  and  was  always  supposed  to 
entertain  a  high  opinion  of  him.  By  and  by  it  oozed 
ont  that  the  case  against  him  gained  strength  every 
day.  Thereupon  many  were  found  to  declare  that 
they  had  never  liked  him  from  the  first,  and  hail 
said  all  along  that  he  knew  more  about  Sampson 
Block's  death  than  he  cared  to  tell. 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  Surrey  Sessions  held 
in  Horoemonger  Lane,  Southwark,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Sir  Archibald  Maodonald.  The  cele- 
brated counsellor,  Mr.  Garrow,  appeared  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown.  The  prisoner  was  assisted  by  a  junior 
barrister  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  to  argue 
any  points  of  law  that  might  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  trial  It  was  not,  it  may  be  noted,  until 
many  years  later,  that  advocates  were  permitted 
to  apjiear  on  behalf  of  accused  persons,  and  to 
address  the  jury  as  to  the  tacts  of  the  case  before 
them. 

The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  called  for  the  Crown, 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  Mr.  Block's  death, 
though  of  course  more  fully  stated,  differed  little  in 
effect  from  the  narrative  which  has  been  already  laid 
before  the  reader.  But  the  case  lor  the  prosecution 
involved  certain  fieculiarities  to  which  brief  allusion 
may  be  made.  Mr.  Garrow's  theory  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt  necessitated  proof  in  the  first  instance  that 
sufficient  motive  existed  to  induce  Starkie  to  take 
his  partner's  life,  and  secondly,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible that  any  other  man  but  Starkie  could  have  been 
guilty  of  the  murderous  deed.  It  followed  as  part 
of  this  theory,  that  the  attempt  upon  his  own  life, 
which  was  alleged  by  Starkie  to  have  been  made 
some  nights  previous  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Block, 
was  entirely  fictitious,  and  that  he  had  himself  fired 
a  pistol  at  the  wall  of  Mr.  Block's  parlor,  in  order 
to  avert  suspicion,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  charge 
against  some  other  person  when  the  time  arrived  lor 


his  committing  the  crime  be  had  already  in  contem- 
plation. 

The  court  was  crowded  to  excess.  Royal  dukes 
with  unintellcctual  facial  angles  were  accommodated 
with  seats  upon  the  Bench.  Illustrious  foreigners 
were  in  attendance  to  instruct  themselves  concern- 
ing English  forms  of  trial  tor  murder.  Rank  and 
flt&hion  besieged  the  doors  of  the  Sessions  House  iu 
vain  attempts  to  obtain  admission  to  the  already 
overcrowded  court.  The  prisoner  was  phtinly 
dressvd  in  dark-colored  clothes,  and  perfect  compos- 
ure marked  his  countenance  and  manner  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  trial.  His  handsome  face  and 
quiet  bearing  attracted  admiration  and  sympathy, 
[Kirticularly  from  the  female  portion  of  the  audience, 
j  Mr.  Garrow's  opening  oration  was  listened  to  with 
wrapt  attention.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that 
the  case,  though  indirect  and  depending  greatly 
upon  circumstantial  evidence,  was  yet  strong  against 
the  accused. 

With  regard  to  the  motive  inducing  the  prisoner 
to  take  the  life  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Garrow  said  : 
"  There  has  lieen  much  talk  on  this  head,  gentle- 
men. We  have  heard  a  great  deal  as  to  the  ab- 
sence of  motive  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  But,  let  me  remind  you,  geutlemen  of  the 
jury,  that  the  temptation  which  leads  a  man  to 
■  commit  a  crime  is  not  necessarily  or  in  every  instance 
I  a  great  one.  I  shall  show  you,  however,  in  the 
[  course  of  the  present  case,  how  keen  an  interest 
had  the  accused  in  the  death  of  this  most  unfortu- 
nate and  deeply  lamented  Mr.  Block.  I  shall  show 
you  how  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  first  came  upon  the 
scene  —  a  penniless  adventurer  —  beseeching  that 
he  might  be  employed  in  any  way,  upon  any  terms, 
however  humble,  so  that  he  might  earn  sufficient  to 
allay  the  pangs  of  his  hunger.  I  shall  show  you 
how  he  gradually  and  insidiously  crept  into  the 
confidence  of  bis  benefactor,  and  how  basely  he 
abused  that  confidence.  I  do  not  deny  him  the 
possession  of  abilities,  —  but  would  to  God,  gentle- 
men, that  he  had  employed  them  to  a  better  pur- 
pose I  I  shall  show  you  how  his  kind  and  unsus- 
pecting employer  became  in  time  his  dupe  aud  his 
victim.  How  by  an  artful  system  of  forgeries  and 
falsification  of  accounts,  he  induced  Mr.  Block  to 
believe  in  the  depreciation  of  his  business  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  (professional  accountants  and  ex- 
perts will  give  evidence  on  these  points  which  will 
not  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  every 
one  of  you),  and  then  persuaded  the  deluded  gen- 
tleman to  admit  him,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  to  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  his  trade,  and  to  promote 
him  from  the  position  of  servant  and  clerk  to  that 
of  equal  and  partner.  But,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Block 
was  sufficiently  a  man  of  business  to  require  that  a 
consideration  for  this  arrangement,  so  advantageous 
to  the  prisoner,  should  be  paid  to  him.  The  pris- 
oner represented  that  he  hail  friends  prepared  to 
advance  him  the  necessary  funds,  and  accordingly 
lodged  in  the  hand9  of  Mr.  Block  a  bill  —  which 
will  be  put  in  evidence  —  for  the  amount  of'  one 
thousand  poumls,  which  be  had  made  payable  at 
the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Percival  or  Lombard 
Street 

I  shall  show  you  that  the  story  as  to  his  moneyed 
friends  was  entirely  false ;  that  he  had  no  account 
at  that  banking-house;  no  relations  whatever  with 
those  bankers.  I  shall  show  you  that  he  bad  no 
means,  and  that  he  had  attempted  no  arrangement 
to  meet  that  bill.  I  shall  show  you  that  that  bill 
became  due  on  the  very  day  of  Mr.  Block's  death. 
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Is  it  not  probable,  gentlemen,  is  it  not  evident,  that 
his  failing  to  meet  that  bill  would  induce  distrust 
and  disquiet,  inquiry  and  investigation,  until  the 
whole  scheme  of  bis  fraud  and  his  imposture  would 
be  discovered  and  disclosed,  and  fall  to  the  ground 
like  a  house  built  with  cards  ?  Gentlemen,  alarmed 
at  the  perilous  position  in  which  he  stood,  he  re- 
solved that  his  forgeries  should  remain  undiscovered ; 
that  Mr.  Block  should  never  know  that  the  bill  had 
not  been  met,  but  should  rather  perish  in  that  sud- 
den and  frightful  and  barbarous  manner  with  which 
you  have  been  already  made  acquainted.  Gentle- 
men, I  shall  prove  all  this  by  the  clearest  and  most 
direct  testimony,  and  then  I  shall  ask  you,  whether 
I  have  not  indeed  shown  you  that  motive  sufficient 
existed  to  induce  a  heartless  and  reckless  man,  such 
as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  to  plan  the  destruction  of 
his  fellow-creature,  and  to  carry  out  that  plan  to  its 
full  and  most  fearful  end." 

A  model  of  Mr.  Block's  house  and  premises  was 
produced  in  court,  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
escape  by  means  of  the  river  or  over  the  palisades 
on  either  side  of  the  wharf  was  plainly  demonstrated. 
It  seemed  clear  that  the  murder  must  have  been 
committed  bv  some  one  who  was  an  inmate  of  Mr. 
Block's  house  at  the  time.  As  the  case  proceeded, 
the  web  of  evidence  drew  very  tightly  and  closely 
round  the  prisoner.  Mr.  G arrow  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  the  crime  had  been 
effected. 

"  The  weapon,"  he  said,  M  with  which,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  prosecution,  the  crime  was  per- 
petrated, will  be  produced  in  court  before  you :  a 
pocket-pistol  recovered  in  the  presence  of  a  police 
officer,  by  one  David  Jones,  the  apprentice  of  the 
deceased,  —  recovered,  I  say,  after  infinite  pains  and 
difficulty  from  the  thick  mud  of  the  river.  (Great 
sensation  in  court  at  the  mention  of  this  fact) 
'•  The  apprentice,  moved  by  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  at  one  time  himself  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion, or  as  I  would  rather  believe,  by  a  sincere 
desire  that  the  murderer  of  bis  kind  and  good  mas- 
ter should  be  discovered  and  brought  to  justice,  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life  sought  and  found  the  weapon 
now  before  you,  in  the  deep  mud  of  the  river.  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you  that  this  pistol  was 
seea  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  only  a  short  time  before  the  night  of  the 
murder." 

Further  upon  this  fact  the  learned  counsel  dwelt 
for  some  time,  and  then  proceeded.  "  And  now, 
gentlemen,  we  approach  the  final  catastrophe,  the 
last  few  minutes  of  Mr.  Block's  life  on  this  earth. 
The  prisoner,  as  it  appears  by  the  deposition  of  Mr. 
Block,  quitted  the  room  facing  the  river,  to  bring  a 
particular  book  from  another  part  of  the  house. 
Now,  mark,  gentlemen,  —  he  did  not  return  tcith  the 
volume  rei/uireil.  Why  ?  Because,  before  he  could 
obtain  it.  he  was  disturbed  and  brought  back  by 
tin."  sound  of  the  pistol-«hot  ?  Not  so,  gentlemen. 
Rather  because  he  bad  quitted  the  house  stealthily, 
to  creep  to  the  window  looking  on  to  the  wharf,  to 
raise  it  from  the  outside,  to  thrust  in  his  white  hand," 
(it  was  noticed  that  here  the  prisoner  quickly  with- 
drew from  public  notice  bis  hands,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  resting  in  front  of  him  on  the  ledge  of 
the  dock.^  '■  to  take  deliberate  aim,  and  to  discharge 
his  deadly  weapon  at  the  unfortunate  deceased. 
But  we  shall  be  told  that  his  shoes  were  afterwards 
noticed  not  to  be  soiled,  as  they  must  have  been 
soiled  had  he  stood  but  for  a  moment  in  the  thick 
soil  clay  of  the  wharf.    The  explanation  is  very 


simple.  He  slipped  off  his  shoes  at  the  door.  He 
stood  in  Am  stockinged  feet  while  he  accomplished 
his  murderous  task,  —  then  flung  away  his  pistol, 
deep,  as  he  fancied,  in  the  river  mud, — returned 
within  doors,  resumed  his  shoes,  and  affected  ignor- 
ance and  innocence  of  what  bad  happened.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  ribbed  white  cotton  stockings,  worn  by 
the  prisoner  on  that  fatal  night,  have  been  found 
secreted  in  his  chamber.  They  will  be  produced  in 
court,  and  properly  identified  by  disinterested  wit- 
nesses. And  your  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  soiled  and  stained  as  only  stock- 
ings could  be  soiled  and  stained  which  bad  been 
worn  without  shoes  on  the  wet,  soft,  yellow  clay  of 
the  wharf  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Block."  An 
extraordinary  excitement  followed  this  minute  state- 
ment of  the  probable  manner  in  which  the  murder 
had  been  perpetrated. 

The  ease  for  the  Crown  was  fairly  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  adduced. 

The  prisoner,  when  called  upon  for  his  defence, 
seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  the  case 
against  him.  He  contented  himself  with  pros  testa- 
tions, again  and  again  repeated,  of  his  entire  inno- 
cence of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  He 
described  it  as  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  him.  He 
stated  that  the  death  of  his  partner,  so  far  from 
being  a  profit  to  him,  had  involved  him  in  ruin  and 
bankruptcy ;  and  that  he  was  not  so  destitute  of 
worldly  means  but  that  be  could  have  met  the  bill 
for  a  thousand  pounds  if  he  had  thought  proper  to 
do  so,  and  if  Mr.  Block  had  not  consented  to  the 
payment  of  the  bill  being  deferred.  He  denied  that 
the  pistol  found  in  the  river  had  ever  been  seen  in 
his  possession. 

Amidst  some  murmuring  in  court,  suppressed  with 
difficulty  by  the  ushers,  be  declared  that  "those  who 
hid  the  pistol  knew  best  where  to  find  it,"  and  he 
boldly  accused  Davy  Jones  of  the  murder  of  bis 
master,  and  charged  Miss  Block  with  complicity  in 
the  crime.  "Had  the  apprentice,"  he  demanded, 
"  no  interest  in  his  master's  death  ?  Was  not  the 
apprentice  the  lover  of  his  master's  daughter  ? 
Could  he  have  hoped  to  win  her  during  his  master's 
life,  or  in  any  other  way  but  by  his  master's  death  ? 
And  for  the  daughter,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
she  should  prefer  her  lover  to  her  father  ?  Had  not 
the  jury  heard  before  of  such  daughters?  What 
was  an  old  man's  life  compared  to  a  young  man's 
love  ?  To  what  would  a  woman  not  consent  when 
her  lover  implored  her  ?  "  The  judge  even  inter- 
posed to  assure  the  prisoner  that  observations  of  this 
kind  would  rather  injure  than  assist  his  cause.  The 
indignation  against  him  in  court  hardly  knew 
hounds.  "  So  I  am  to  be  sacrificed  to  preserve  the 
reputation  of  an  unnatural  daughter!"  he  exclaimed. 
But  he  proceeded  with  greater  caution  afterwards. 
He  ridiculed  the  notion  of  convicting  him  by  reason 
of  his  soiled  stockings.  Of  course  there  were  stock- 
ings soiled  with  clav  to  be  found  in  his  possession. 
Why  not?  Was  he  not  a  shipbreaker?  Did  not 
his  business  take  him  constantly  into  the  mire  and 
clay  of  his  wharf?  Did  men's  lives  depend  upon 
the  state  of  their  stockings  ?  Surely  it  was  not  upon 
such  evidence  the  jury  would  consign  him  to  the 
scaffold.  In  such  case,  who  was  safe  ?  Then  there 
bad  been  talk  of  white  hands.  White  hands,  for- 
sooth !  since  when,  he  wanted  to  know,  had  a  fair 
complexion  been  a  hanging  matter  ?  Besides,  —  it 
was  altogether  monstrous!  —  would  not  any  hand 
look  white,  thrust  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  night 
into  a  lighted  room  ?   What  dependence  was  to  be 
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placed  upon  the  dim  vision  of  an  invalid?  But 
white  or  black,  it  was  nothing  to  him ;  and  bnt  that 
the  murdered  man's  daughter  had  forsworn  herself, 
determined  that  he  should  hang  rather  than  that 
her  lover  should  be  brought  to  justice,  he  could  have 
satisfied  the  jury  that  he  was  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  not  at  the  front,  when  the  fatal  shot  was 
fired,  and  therefore  that  it  was  not  possible  he  could 
have  been  the  assassin  of  the  late  Mr.  Block. 

He  ended  his  peroration,  as  he  had  begun  his 
speech,  by  assuring  the  court  of  his  absolute  inno- 
cence, and  then  called  several  witnesses  to  testify  to 
his  general  humanity  and  good  conduct 

The  Chief  Baron  summed  up  the  evidence  dis- 
tinctly and  impressively;  but,  it  was  said  in  court, 
strongly  against  the  accused. 

The  jury,  without  quitting  their  box,  found  a  ver- 
dict Of  "  tiuiLTY." 

The  presence  of  mind  of  the  prisoner  now  seemed 
wholly  to  abandon  him.  He  was  as  one  insane  from 
terror.  He  interrupted  the  judge  in  passing  sen- 
tence, with  protestations  of  his  innocence,  with  cries, 
shrieks,  threats,  and  imprecations.  He  besought 
Miss  Block  to  save  him ;  on  his  knees  he  implored 
Davy  Jones  to  say  a  good  word  for  him.  He  clung 
to  the  spikes  in  front  of  the  dock,  praying  the  jury 
to  reconsider  their  verdict,  and  to  spare  his  life. 
The  chief  Baron's  sentence  was  hardlv  audible  for 


the  agonized  screams  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible and  a  sickening  spectacle.  Only  by  employing 
forcible  means  could  the  wretched  man  be  removed 
from  the  court  and  conveyed  back  to  prison. 

There  was  no  hope  of  mercy  for  him.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  intercede  for  him  and  obtain  a 
modification  of  his 


VIII. 

Davy  Joxes  had  been  complimented  by  the 
court  on  his  conduct  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  given  his  evidence.  A  subscription  was  set  on 
foot  for  his  benefit,  by  way  of  recognition  of  his 
meritorious  behavior,  and  a  considerable  amount 
realized. 

"  How  brave  you  were,  Davy  !  "  said  Miss  Block. 

*»  I  don't  know  that  I  did  more  than  any  other 
boy  would  have  done.  Miss  Nancy." 

"  How  much  I  owe  yon,  voti  will  never  know, 
DaTy.  To  think  that  I  —  But  no,  no,  no !  I  never 
could  have  loved  that  dreadful  man  ! " 

"  I  may  kiss  your  hand  now,  Miss  Nancy  ?  "  he 
asked,  simply. 

"  Davy,  my  dear  Davy  !  What  are  yon  talking 
about?" 

She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

Davy  Jones,  Junior,  like  the  distinguished  person 
after  whom  be  had  been  designated,  —  like  Davy 
Jones,  Senior,  in  point  of  fact,  —  was  not  so  black  as 
he  had  been  painted,  nor  so  black  as  he  had  painted 
himself.  Just  as  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  so  all 
is  not  clean  that  seems  so  at  first  sight.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  below  the  surface  as  well  as  above 
before  deciding  upon  an  opinion. 

A  PARIS  DIOGENES. 

Ocr  old  friend  Diogenes  is  generally  taken  as 
the  type  of  cynical  contempt  for  men ;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter, without  regard  to  the  significance  of  his  phi- 
losophy, to  view  Diogenes  as  the  type  of  that  defiant 
individuality  which  is  provoked,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure justified  by  human  folly,  and  which  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  warmest  affection,  as  indeed 


misanthropy  is  seldom  anything  more  than  the 
shaggy  coat  of  the  richest  and  tenderest  sympathy. 
It  would  not  be  a  paradox  to  maintain  that  increas- 
ing misanthropy  often  means  increasing  philanthro- 
py,—  a  philanthropy  the  more  exuberant  the  more 
it  is  erratic.  Neither,  perhaps,  would  it  be  paradox- 
ical to  declare  that  the  eccentricity  in  which  the 
misanthropist  indulges  is  the  result  of  an  original 
impulse,  and  not  of  circumstances,  even  if  the  be- 
lief in  the  empire  of  circumstances  were  not  a 
degrading  fatalism.  In  the  misanthropist,  as  de- 
picted by  Lucian,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Moliere,  or  as 
exhibited  in  Rousseau,  Byron,  and  the  like,  there 
may  be  morbid  pride,  wounded  self-love,  ghastly 
disenchantment,  resentment  for  ingratitude  and 
oppression.  But  deeper  and  stronger  than  every- 
thing else  is  the  yearning  for  an  idyllic,  an  ideal,  an 
impossible  world.  Hence  the  love  of  solitude,  not 
for  the  sake  of  solitude,  rather  that  imaginary  may 
be  the  better  contrasted  with  real  existence.  Even 
in  the  tub  of  a  Diogenes  you  can,  as  a  dreamer  of 
bright  and  holy  dreams,  console  yourself  for  a  thou- 
sand disappointments  and  a  thousand  sorrows. 

A  notable  example  of  the  modern  Diogenes,  the 
generous  misanthropist,  the  benevolent  Sonderling, 
we  find  in  Count  Schlabrendorf,  one  of  those  men 
who  live  what  is  called  a  wasted  life,  though  per- 
haps it  is  only  a  narrow  and  prosaic  utilitarianism 
which  makes  us  believe  that  any  life  can  be  wholly 
waited. 

With  the  aid  mainly  of  a  biographical  sketch  by 
Count  Schlabrcndorf's  friend,  Varnhagen  von  Ense, 
we  shall  attempt  the  delineation  of  a  character 
which  was  singular,  and  of  a  career  which,  though 
not  crowded  with  adventures,  was  extraordinary. 

Gustavus,  Count  von  Schlabrendorf,  was  born  on 
the  22d  of  March,  1 750,  at  Stettin,  where  his  father 
held  high  office  in  connection  with  the  government 
of  the  Prussian  province,  Poroerania.  In  1 755  the 
father  of  Gustavus  was  intrusted  with  still  more  im- 
portant duties  in  Silesia.  During  the  war  which 
broke  out  in  the  following  year  the  elder  Schla- 
brendorf displayed  all  the  talents  of  an  able  admin- 
istrator, and  gained  the  cordial  approbation  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great. 

Having  lived  from  his  fifth  year  in  Silesia,  the 
younger  Schlabrendorf  always  considered  himself  a 
Silesian.  He  received  a  careful  education,  first 
under  his  father's  roof,  and  then  at  the  Universities 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  anil  of  Halle. 

In  his  twentieth  year  Schlabrendorf  lost  his  fa- 
ther. His  eager  and  inquisitive  spirit  yearned  to 
see  a  more  varied  and  vivid  world  than  the  world 
of  books,  and  his  early  independence,  and  his  large 
fortune,  enabled  him  to  gratify  the  desire.  After 
travelling  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
France,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  remained 
six  years.  Stein,  subsequently  so  illustrious  as  a 
statesman,  was  for  a  time  the  companion  of  his  Eng- 
lish explorings  and  rambling?.  In  England  he  like- 
wise formed  a  fervent  and  lasting  friendship  with 
Frederick  Henry  .Tacobi,  not  the  least  gifted  of 
those  German  philosophers  who  have  proclaimed 
and  vindicated  the  divine  truths  that  can  never  be 
imprisoned  in  systems.  Of  England's  political  or- 
ganizations, its  philanthropic  institutions,  its  whole 
social  and  religious  being,  Schlabrendorf  was,  when 
on  English  soil,  an  earnest  student. 

Of  the  compassion,  the  helpfulness,  the  devotcd- 
ness  which  had  from  childhood  characterized  him, 
Schlabrendorf  gave,  when  residing  in  England,  a 
noble  example.    A  German  workman  was  tried  for 
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a  highway  robbery.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
his  guilt,  for  he  had  been  caught  in  the  very  act. 
It  availed  not  for  him,  or  tor  his  advocates,  to  plead 
that  he  had  been  driven  by  starvation  to  the  des- 
perate deed,  and  that  he  had  been  unarmed ;  be 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  cruel  laws  of  the 
time.  Schlabrendorf  no  sooner  heard  of  his  coun- 
trymen's sad  doom,  which  no  appeal,  however  pas- 
sionate, to  those  in  authority  could  avert,  than  he 
hastened  to  succor  and  console  the  poor  prisoner. 
He  visited  him  repeatedly,  and  at  last,  to  make  the 
comfort  he  had  to  bestow  the  more  effectual,  he 
took  up  his  abode  with  him  in  the  jail.  The  un- 
fortunate creature  be  accompanied  to  the  scaffold, 
and  he  whispered  in  his  ear  all  pious  and  sustaining 
words,  till  the  fatal  moment  came,  when  that  ear 
grew  dull  for  the  things  of  earth.  On  hearing 
what  Schlabrendorf  had  done,  King  George  III. 
testified  to  the  count  his  esteem  and  admiration. 
And  assuredly  Schlabrendorf  had  shown  hiimelf  in 
the  rarest  degree,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  un- 
common, a  true  minister  of  mercy. 

On  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution  Schlabren- 
dorf left  England  for  France, — and  thenceforth 
France  was  his  dwelling-place.  He  shared  the  en- 
thusiastic hopes  which  the  Revolution,  at  the  out- 
set, kindled,  and  he  followed  with  intense  interest 
the  rapidly  crowding  events ;  but  he  felt  no  am- 
bition to  play,  like  his  countryman  Baron  Clootz,  a 
prominent  part.  Political  action,  and  especially 
the  stormy  and  perilous  vocation  of  the  demagogue, 
did  not  attract  him.  and  he  had  the  delicacy  to 
perceive  that  the  French  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  their  affairs  in  their  own  way,  without  the 
counsel  or  co-operation  of  foreigners. 

Of  the  distinguished  men  with  whom  Schlabren- 
dorf habitually  associated  in  the  earlv  period  of  the 
Revolution,  some  of  the  chief  were  BrisM>t,  Condor- 
cet,  Mercier,  and  George  Forster.  With  the  grand 
aspirations  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Brissot  and  Con- 
dorcet  all  readers  are  acquainted.  Mercier  and 
Forster  are  less  known,  and  demand  a  few  words. 

Louis  Sebastian  Mercier  was  born  in  Paris,  Gth 
June,  1740,  and  died  there,  25th  April,  1814.  A 
Republican  to  the  last,  he  just  lived  lung  enough  to 
witness  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  An  active  and 
at  one  time  an  influential  politician,  it  was  never- 
theless as  a  writer  that  be  was  famous.  Guilty  of 
many  inconsistencies,  he  was  yet  always  esteemed 
an  honest  man.  His  oddities,  both  of  opinion  and 
of  conduct,  fitted  him  well  for  companionship  wiib 
Schlabrendorf.  In  politics  he  was  a  moderate,  in 
literature  an  immoderate,  revolutionist.  He  at- 
tacked with  fury  the.  literary  gods  of  French  idol- 
atry, and,  after  the  fashion  of  Diderot,  he  strove  to 
substitute  living  nature  for  spurious  classicality. 
In  the  form  of  a  dream,  he  published  a  host  of  pre- 
dictions, one  of  which,  the  adoption  of  round  hats, 
was  —  not  much  to  the  advantage  of  grace  in  cos- 
tume—  certainly  fulfilled.  The  independence  of 
women  he  spoke  against,  maintaining  that  it  would 
be  best  to  bring  women  back  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs. 
Herein  perhaps  he  was  not  altogether  wrong.  In 
assailing  the  astronomical  system  of  Copernicus  and 
Newton,  he  was  simply  absurd,  without  being  amus- 
ing. The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  his  antipathy 
to  the  diffusion  of  instruction  among  the  people. 
By  preferring  the  frog  to  the  nightingale  as  a  mu- 
sician, and  by  asserting  that  you  might  judge  of  a 
man's  character  if  vou  merely  looked  at  his  feet,  be 
showed  that  the  French,  with  all  their  wit,  never 


succeed  in  being  humorous.  Spite  of  his  paradoxes, 
his  inconsequences,  and  his  puerilities,  to  Mercier 
belonp  the  double  glory  of  the  literary  reformer 
and  the  literary  creator.  He  was  right  in  crying  to 
the  French,  "  Prose  is  ours,  —  its  march  is  free,  — 
it  is  in  our  power  to  give  to  prose  a  more  living 
character,  —  the  prose  writers  are  our  true  poets,  — 
let  them  be  bold  enough,  and  the  language  will 
take  accents  altogether  new."  In  his  audacity  as 
an  innovator,  Mercier  endeavored  to  convert  litera- 
ture into  a  painting  of  manners,  into  a  sort  of  etch- 
ing and  sketching.  This  is,  in  effect,  what  the 
whole  literature  of  the  world  has  l>eronie,  as  the 
prelude  to  an  immense  and  miraculous  transfignre- 
tucnt. 

An  elaborate  account  of  George  Forster  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  the  Westminster  Review.  He 
was  descended  from  the  Scottish  Lords  Forrester, 
some  members  of  whose  house  settled  in  Polish 
Prussia.  He  was  born  near  Dantzic,  26th  Novem- 
ber, 1734,  and  died  at  Paris,  11th  January,  1794. 
His  father,  Reinhold  Forster,  had  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements most  manifold,  and  a  rashly  adventurous 
spirit.  Reinhold  and  his  son  George  were  the  com- 
panions of  Cook  when  that  greatest  of  navigators 
started  in  1  772  on  the  second  of  his  memorable 
voyages  of  discovery.  During  the  voyage,  partly 
through  the  fault  of  the  elder  Forster,  he  and  his 
son  were  subjected  to  some  indignities  and  many 
discomforts ;  and  on  their  return  to  England  they 
were  not  treated  with  much  generosity  by  the  gov- 
ernment The  life  of  the  son,  like  that  of  the 
fither,  was  one  long  battle  with  jxiverly  and  pain. 
That  talent  which  is  so  needful  for  the  guidance  of 
talent  neither  of  them  possessed.  Their  aims  were 
exalted,  their  reputation  was  unsullied,  but  their 
hearts  were  tormented  by  the  fever  of  unrest. 
Reinhold  Forster,  besides  his  eminence  as  a  nat- 
uralist, could  write  and  speak  about  twenty  lan- 
guages. Frederick  the  Great  said  of  him  that  be 
was  a  very  learned  man,  but  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  personage  so  unpolished.  The  discourse  he 
made  to  the  king,  however,  would  indicate  sim- 
plicity and  frankness  rather  than  coarseness  :  "  I 
nave  seen  seven  kings,  —  four  wild  and  three  tame 
kings  ;  but  none  of  them  is  equal  to  your  majesty." 
George  Forster,  having  acquired  renown  as  a  trav- 
eller, a  naturalist,  and  a  writer,  was  proceeding 
with  the  study  of  tbo  Oriental  languages  when 
death  snatched  him  awav-  In  bis  youth  scurvy 
hud  undermined  his  constitution  ;  ami  in  his  man- 
hood indigence,  anxiety,  excessive  toil,  fruitless  or 
frustrated  political  schemes  did  the  rest.  His  wife, 
Theresa,  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  scholar, 
Heyne.  The  same  year  George  Forster  died,  his 
widow  married  hie  friend,  Ferdinand  Huber. 
Theresa  and  her  second  husband  were  driven  to 
literature  for  a  livelihood,  but  the  lady  started  with 
certain  disadvantages,  for  the  groat  Heyne  had 
been  so  busy  with  Greek  and  Latin  as  to  forget 
altogether  to  get  his  daughter  properly  instructed 
in  German  grammar  and  German  orthography.  A 
son  of  Ferdinand  and  Theresa  Huber  wrote  a  work 
on  the  English  Universities,  which  was  translated 
from  the  German  by  Francis  William  Newman. 

His  personal  and"  political  relations  with  Brissot, 
Condoreet,  Mercier,  George  Forster,  and  men  of 
similar  character  and  sentiments,  made  —  when  the 
Terrorists  were  victorious  —  Schlabrendorf  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion.  He  was  guilty  besides  of  two 
crimes  not  to  be  pardoned,  —  be  was  a  foreigner, 
and  a  count.   Into  prison  therefore  he  was  thrown : 
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and  in  prison  for  eighteen  months  he  remained. 
To  his  fellow-prisoners  he  was  so  unboundedly,  so 
ungrudgingly  kind,  that  they  gave  him  the  name  of 
"  The  Benefactor."  He  cheered  the  desponding, 
encouraged  the  timid,  instructed,  from  his  vast  stores 
of  knowledge,  those  willing  to  receive  instruction, 
and  gave  money  with  a  bountiful  hand.  Comfort- 
ing others,  he  was  himself  wholly  undismayed  ;  but 
confinement,  and  the  incessant  spectacle  of  suffer- 
ing, turned  his  hair  gray.  It  was  in  prison  that  he 
began  to  wear  the  full  beard  which  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished him. 

Expecting  every  day  to  be  summoned  from  his 
cell  to  the  scaffold,  he  converted,  as  far  as  he  could, 
his  property  into  bills  of  exchange,  and  gave  these 
to  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  a  young  German 
called  Oelsner,  who  was  allowed  to  visit  him.  though 
never  sure  whether  Schlabrendorfs  doom  might  not 
soon  be  his  own. 

"  Take  the  money,"  cried  Schlabrendorf, "  and  fly 
while  you  can.  Use  it  as  yoar  own.  If  we  meet 
again  you  can  give  me  back  what  remains ;  but  if 
I  am  guillotined  regard  it  all  as  yours." 

The  friends  parted,  and  OeUner  was  able,  with- 
out hindrance,  to  get  beyond  the  French  frontier. 
For  a  season  he  wandered  in  Italy,  and  was  often 
in  direst  need.  But  the  money  intrusted  to  him  by 
Schlabrendorf  he  sacredly  guarded,  took  no  smallest 
portion  of  it  for  his  own  requirements,  and  restored 
with  joy  and  pride  the  sum  undiminished  to  its 
owner  when  the  men  of  blood  had  been  overthrown. 

Schlabrendorfs  escape  from  the  guillotine  was 
atrange,  but  almost  more  comical  than  strange.  One 
morning  the  car  —  the  sonnd  of  whose  wheels  was  so 
well  known  to  the  ears  of  the  prisoners  —  came  roll- 
ing along.  The  name  of  Schlabrendorf  was  called. 
Where  nearly  all  were  prepared  for  their  fate  by 
indifference  or  by  resolution,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
be  brave.  But  besides  this  feeling,  so  common  at 
the  period.  Schlabrendorf  hat!  the  strength  and 
the  resignation  of  the  sage.  He  started  to  his  feet, 
murmured  not,  was  ready  to  die.  To  dress  was  the 
affair  of  a  moment,  but  nowhere  could  his  boots  be 
found.  Aided  by  the  jailer  Schlabrendorf  began  a 
zealous  search  for  them.  Much  annoyed,  he  at  last 
said  to  the  jailer,  "  I  cannot  go  without  boots :  that 
you  see  yourself.  You  can  take  me  to-morrow.  It 
will  only  make  a  difference  of  a  day." 

Neither  Schlabrendorf  himself,  nor  the  jailer, 
nor  any  one  else,  thought  that  aught  more  would  be 
the  result  than  the  mere  delay  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Away  the  ear  gloomily  went,  with  its  load 
of  victims,  and  Schlabrendorf  remained  behind. 

On  the  morrow  Schlabrendorf  was  properly 
dressed,  and  duly  booted.  The  car  arrived,  but 
Schlabrendorfs  name  was  not  on  the  list  of  the  con- 
demned, —  nor  next  morning,  —  nor  any  subsequent 
morning.  Natural!  v  enough,  for  each  list  was  sup- 
posed to  make  so  clean  a  sweep  as  to  render  the 
repetition  of  a  name  unnecessary.  The  jailer  might 
have  informed  against  Schlabrendorf,  but  the  jailer 
w.is  rather  a  good  fellow,  and  it  was  not  exactly  his 
business  to  play  the  odious  part  of  the  informer"  So 
Sehlahrendorf  pined  in  prison  till  the  downfall  of 
Robespierre  brought  deliverance  to  him  and  to 
many  others. 

Probably  it  was  Schlabrendorfs  long  imprison- 
ment which,  without  engendering,  deepened  his  love 
for  cloistral  seclusion,  while  leaving  his  yearning  for 
social  intercourse  as  warm  as  ever.  The  contradic- 
tion here  is  only  apparent.  Men  may  shrink  from 
the  mob,  and  from  tumult,  yet  hunger  for  the  com- 


panionship of  those  who  are  led  toward  them  by 
spontaneous  affinity.  On  coming  to  Paris  from 
England,  Schlabrendorf  got  down  to  the  Hotel  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  in  Richelieu  Street  A  chamber  on 
the  second  floor  received  him,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  that  chamber  was  his  only  home.  He 
seldom  left  it,  —  never  shut  it.  In  his  youth  Schla- 
brendorf had  made  whimsical  experiments  on  his 
naturally  robust  constitution.  For  instance,  he  went 
sometimes  forty-eight  hours  or  more  without  food, 
under  the  notion  that  he  thas  acquired  a  Spartan 
hardiness  and  endurance.  When,  in  his  declining 
years,  he  had  grown  a  true  Diogenes,  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  anchorite's  fare,  and  with  the  beggar's 
attire.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  likewise 
rather  too  fond  of  the  beggar's  dirt,  as  if  filth  were 
a  kind  of  embellishment  to  rags.  Moreover,  along 
with  the  miser's  habits  Schlabrendorf  had  some  of 
the  miser's  feelings.  He  grudged  all  expenses, 
especially  for  bis  own  wants.  Hospitality,  even  in 
its  most  moderate  form,  be  never  exercised,  the 
only  entertainment  he  placed  before  bis  visitors  he- 
ing"  his  chaotic  scribbling*  and  his  interminable  talk. 
As  a  compensation  all  visitors  were  welcome,  even 
without  an  introduction.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  was 
the  grand  defect  of  the  man's  nature.  He  had  no 
concentration.  He  squandered  himself  on  every 
imaginable  subject,  —  in  every  imaginable  way.  Ab- 
solute poverty  might  have  made  a  man  of  him, 
though  perchance  we  should  then  have  had  the  gyp- 
sy, the  vagabond,  instead  of  the  hermit.  With  the 
want  of  concentration  was  closely  connected  a  want 
of  personal  attachment.  For  individuals  Schla- 
brendorf cared  little.  He  might  esteem  one  indi- 
vidual more  than  another,  bnt  for  the  most  part  his 
likings  were  feeble,  and  without  discrimination.  At 
Paris  he  met  a  young  and  charming  Scottish  lady. 
They  were  speedily  engaged.  Schlabrendorf  was 
to  accompany  his  betrothed,  her  brother,  and  her 
sister-in-law  "to  Switzerland.  The  passports  were 
all  readv,  when  Schlabrendorf  was  arrested,  and 
that  captivity  began  which  so  nearly  brought  him  to 
the  scaffold.  Henry  Schlabrendorfs  first  and  last 
matrimonial  scheme  was  defeated.  He  did  not  take 
the  mischance  much  to  heart.  The  lady,  too,  found 
consolation  in  a  happy  marriage  at  Inverness,  where 
some  of  her  children  and  grandchildren  doubtless 
still  sojourn. 

If  liis  likings  were  feeble,  his  dislikes  were  equal- 
ly feeble  ;  yet  with  one  signal  exception  ;  he  hated 
Napoleon  with  all  the  intensity  and  bitterness  of 
a  man  who  viewed  Napoleon  as  the  foe  of  France, 
the  foe  of  Germany,  the  foe  of  the  human  race. 
The  estimate  of  Najwleon  still  wavers,  inclining  on 
the  whole  to  be  unjust.  But,  as  a  German  patriot, 
and  as  a  believer  in  the  noblest  principles  for  which 
the  noblest  champions  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  contended  and  died.  Schlabrendorf  could  not 
help  abhorring  Bonaparte.  In  various  energetic 
shapes  he  expressed  his  abhorrence.    In  1804  sp- 

Eared,  anonymously,  a  work  entitled  Napoleon 
maparte  and  the  French  People  under  the  Con- 
sulate. It  was  a  book  of  sufficient  merit  to  obtain 
the  approbatian  of  (Joethe  and  of  Johannes  von 
Miiller.  For  the  first  time  the  real  nature  of  the 
Napoleonic  despotism  was  unveiled,  and  its  inevita- 
ble consequences  were  predicted.  This  produc- 
tion, which  was  as  much  a  guiding  light  as  an  awak- 
ening voice,  was  wholly  Schlabrendorfs,  with  the 
exception  of  some  slight  additions  and  corrections 
by  Reichardt.  a  noted  musical  composer,  who  took 
the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  bringing  the  work 
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before  the  world.  Schlabrendorf  was  too  frank, 
too  chivalrous,  to  plot  against  the  French  Emper- 
or ;  bat  it  is  questionable  whether  the  attacks  on 
Napoleon  which,  by  tongue  or  by  pen,  he  made,  or 
countenanced,  or  caused,  were  not  offences  against 
good  taste  and  good  faith.  A  foreigner  owes  alle- 
giance to  the  government  under  which  he  lives  and 
which  gives  him  protection.  When,  after  the  Feb- 
ruary Revolution,  England  offered  an  asylum  to 
Ledru  Rollin,  this  eminent  politician  forthwith  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  a  book  on  the  decay  of  England. 
A  very  refined  and  delicate  mode  of  showing  grati- 
tude !  Louis  Wane  has  had  a  more  exalted  concep- 
tion of  the  exile's  attitude  toward  the  land  which 
shields  and  shelters  him.  The  worthy  Count  Schla- 
brendorf therefore  behaved  with  the  most  reprehen- 
sible unseemliness  in  burling  his  diatribes  at  Napo- 
leon. Often  petty,  often  savage  in  his  vengeance, 
the  Emperor  had  yet  the  sense  to  leave  the  garru- 
lous and  grumbling  German  unharmed.  He  saw 
that  the  eccentricity  of  the  Count's  discourses  defeat- 
ed their  violence. 

The  disastrous  expedition  to  Russia,  in  1812,  hav- 
ing broken  Napoleon's  arms  and  chained  his  feet, 
the  brave  Germans  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
to  give  the  naughty  Emperor  a  sound  thrashing. 
In  this  opinion  Count  Schlabrendorf  concurred. 
He  therefore  expressed  a  valorous  desire  to  take 
part  in  the  valorous  operation  of  kicking  the  pros- 
trate and  manacled  Emperor.  But  there  were  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  which  perhaps  Schlabrendorf  was 
not  very  anxious  to  overcome  ;  for  the  man,  admi- 
rable and  estimable  though  he  was,  had  a  consider- 
able dose  of  ostentation,  affectation,  and  vanity.  At 
Paris  he  was  a  meteor,  flashing  fitfully,  and  men 
gazed  in  wonder  thereat;  in  Germany  he  would 
nave  been  an  asteroid,  so  nebulous  and  so  remote  as 
to  be  almost  invisible  through  the  steams  rising  from 
rivers  of  blood.  Meanwhile  events  rushed  rapidly 
on.  The  Allies  entered  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1814. 
All  the  distinguished  generals  and  statesmen  called 
on  Schlabrendorf,  who  was  moreover  decorated  with 
the  Iron  Cross,  the  Prussian  order  which  had  been 
founded  the  previous  year.  On  the  second  en- 
trance of  the  Allies  into  Paris,  in  1815,  Schlabren- 
dorf seems  really  to  have  been  seized  by  the  long- 
ing to  return  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  there  to  live, 
there  to  die.  But  he  was  fettered  to  Paris  by  in- 
veterate habits,  and,  with  his  incorrigible  tendency 
to  procrastination,  he  lingered  and  fingered  till  it 
was  too  late  to  depart. 

In  the  summer  of  1824  the  state  of  Schlabren- 
dorf *8  health  began  to  alarm  his  friends.  At  their 
request,  and  by  the  advice  of  liis  physician,  Doctor 
Spurzheim,  he  went  to  reside  with  a  surgeon  at  Ba- 
tignoles.  It  was  the  first  time  for  ten  years  that 
our  Diogenes  had  left  his  chamber  in  the  Hotel  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  But  the  change  of  air  seemed  to 
hasten,  not  to  retard  the  end.  On  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust, 1824,  hopeful  and  happy,  —  all  lofty  thoughts 
and  pious  emotions  strengthening  him,  —  be  died. 
His  life  is  supposed  to  have  been  shortened  by  his 
long  confinement  and  his  irregularities  of  diet 
When,  however,  death  summons  not  a  man  to  de- 
part till  bis  seventy-fifth  year,  we  had  best  accuse 
no  foe  but  old  age.  Schlabrendorf*  was  buried  in  the 
Pere  La  Chaise  Cemetery.  Many  crowded  to  pay, 
by  their  presence,  what  honor  they  could  to  the 
dead.  The  President  of  the  Protestant  Consistory 
at  Paris  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  Schlabren- 
dorf s  virtues  as  a  man,  and  his  services  as  a  patriot 
and  philanthropist,  were  duly  applauded.  Schla- 


brendorf s  stock  of  ready 
that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  had,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  be  paid  by  the  Prussian  ambassador. 

Occupied  ceaselessly  with  projects  the  most  chi- 
merical, the  most  colossal,  none  of  which  he  ever 
realized,  Schlabrendorf  unfortunately  neglected  the 
most  prosaic  and  most  urgent  of  all  bis  projects,  — 
that  of  making  his  will.  Every  day  was  fixed  for 
this  commonplace  achievement,  yet  day  chased  day, 
and  the  will  was  not  made.  Schlabrendorf  had 
busied  himself  in  gathering  all  the  publications 
bearing  on  the  French  Revolution,  or  illustrative 
of  it.  He  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  collection  of 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  documents,  amounting 
to  several  thousands.  This  important  historical 
treasure  he  intended  to  bequeath  to  a  Prussian 
University.  He  likewise  had  designed  to  found 
some  schools.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  all  bis  prop- 
erty was  to  have  been  consecrated  to  philanthropi- 
cal  purposes.  But  no  will  was  found,  except  one 
which  Schlabrendorf  had  drawn  up  fifty  years  be- 
fore his  death,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  be 
held  as  expressing  his  latest  desires  and  resolutions. 
Even  this  will  was  disputed  by  the  hungry  and  quar- 
relsome heirs.  Hence,  endless  and  ruinous  litiga- 
tion. No  portion  of  the  heritage  went  to  any  of  the 
objects  for  which  Schlabrendorf  had  lived,  and  for 
which  his  fortune  had  long,  in  his  imagination,  been 
devoted.  His  books  relating  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  sold  by  auction,  and  scattered  hither  and 
thither.  What  an  irreparable  loss  to  historical  re- 
search ! 

The  heritage  itself  was  somewhat  diminished  by 
Schlabrendorf s  peculiar  habits.  A  bank  in  Ger- 
many had  to  transmit  twenty  thousand  francs  to 
him.  He  was  informed  that  the  money  was  at  his 
service  whenever  be  chose  to  have  it  sent.  Think- 
ing that  there  was  a  slight  overcharge  in  the  per- 
centage demanded  for  trouble,  he  refused  to  receive 
the  money  at  all.  The  bank,  which  had  the  highest 
character,  attempted  to  justify  its  conduct.  But 
Schlabrendorf,  deeming  himself  cheated,  scorned  to 
listen  to  the  declaration  and  the  defence.  In  this 
state  the  affair  was  left  for  many  years,  and  though 
the  conclusion  of  the  history  is  not  known,  it  is  suit- 
posed  that  Schlabrendorf,  from  the  most  childish 
caprice,  was  content  to  forfeit  bis  claim  to  the 
money.  Numerous  large  sums  he  lost  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Meanly  penurious,  yet  careless  about  losing,  Schla- 
brendorf was  equally  heedless  about  the  risks  of 
losing  be  encountered. 

Once  Schlabrendorf  was  travelling  in  Germany 
with  one  of  the  Gmelins,  a  family  of  great  scientific 
and  general  eminence,  when  Schlabrendorf  and  his 
friend  arrived  at  Rastatt,  where  they  intended  to 
pass  the  night.  They  found  the  inn  crowded  and 
noisy.  With  difficulty  they  got  the  landlord  to  give 
them  near  the  main  entrance,  a  small  room,  which 
was  usually  sacred  not  to  slumber,  but  to  lumber. 
The  two  wearied  travellers  were  glad  to  get  posses- 
sion even  of  an  extemporized  bedroom.  Undressing, 
Schlabrendorf  hung  up  his  coat  on  the  door-post. 
For  the  sake  of  security,  as  well  as  of  quiet,  Ginelin 
wanted  to  shut  the  door.  Schlabrendorf  assured 
him  that  he  could  never  sleep  when  the  door  was 
shut,  so  the  door  was  left  open.  Soon  Schlabren- 
dorf had  sunk  into  the  profoundest  unconsciousness ; 
but  poor  Gmelin  could  not  close  his  eyes.  Jangling 
and  wrangling  sounds  ceased  not.  Every  reveller, 
who  with  unsteady  steps  blundered  against  the  door 
of  the  small  room,  Gmelin  was  inclined  to  take  for  a 
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robber  or  a  murderer.  Next  morning  Gmelin  told 
Scblabrendorf  all  bis  troubles  and  terrors.  Schla- 
brendort'  laughed,  tben  took  out  of  his  pocket  several 
rolls  of  gold  and  bank  bills  fbr  thirty  thousand  gul- 
den. Yet  Schlabrendorfs  rest  had  not  been  by  fear 
about  all  this  money  either  prevented  or  disturbed. 

That,  notwithstanding  his  stinginess  on  the  one 
band  and  his  recklessness  on  the  other,  Schlabren- 
dorf  generously  gave,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times,  is  what  must  make  him  dear,  very  dear  to  us. 
The  needy  had  only  to  apply,  and  were  sure  of 
being  relieved.  A  Magdeburg  merchant  was  in 
prison  at  Paris  for  debt.  His  daughter,  thirteen 
years  old,  was  induced  to  bring  her  father's  sad 
case  before  Schlabrendorf.  The  sum  required  was 
eight  thousand  francs.  Schlabrendorf  had  only  four 
thousand  francs  at  the  moment  He  immediately, 
however,  borrowed  tbe  other  four  thousand,  and  the 
daughter  had  soon  the  delight  of  seeing  her  father 
at  liberty.  His  countrymen,  especially  the  Prus- 
sians, and,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the  Sile-*ians,  he 
regarded  as  having  the  first  claim  on  his  loving-kind- 
ness. To  German  scholars,  German  artists,  above 
all  to  German  handicraftsmen,  he  deemed  it  his 
divinest  vocation  to  be  the  almoner.  Prussian  pris- 
oners of  war  had  a  supreme  interest  for  him.  The 
Protestant  churches  at  Paris,  the  schools  and  chari- 
table institutions  connected  with  them,  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Morality,  the  Bible 
Societv,  —  all  rejoiced  in  his  munificence.  Besides 
his  other  innumerable  gifts  there  were  few  public 
subscriptions  from  which  he  held  back.  He  was 
hence  accused  of  parading  his  bounties.  Our  alms 
should  be  in  secret,  no  doubt,  and  the  glare  and  the 
blare  of  our  modern  advertising  are  fatal,  as  well 
to  what  is  delicate  as  to  what  is  godlike  in  the 
holiest  of  human  duties.  But  let  bim  who  is  large- 
ly an  almsgiver  in  secret  be  as  largely  as  he  chooses 
an  almsgiver  in  public,  without  being  subjected  to 
the  charge  of  Pharisaic  ostentation. 

What,  with  concentration  and  persistency,  Count 
Schlabrendorf  might  have  been  it  would  be  profft- 
leas  to  conjecture  ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  profitless 
trying  to  ascertain  what  was  his  exact  intellectual 
worth.  Those  called  originals  have  often  less  origi- 
nality than  their  neighbors,  their  aberrations  being 
usually  not  the  excess  but  the  defect  of  force. 
Hence  bow  the  career  of  such  men  contrasts  with 
the  rich  and  rounded  life  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a 
Rubens.  Schlabrendorf  planned  books,  and  scrib- 
bled half  illegible  scraps  of  books  ;  but  as  he  did 
not  write  the  books,  we  must,  from  courtesy  to  bis 
friends,  believe  that  tbe  books,  if  he  bad  written 
tbe m,  would  have  been  remarkable.  His  knowl- 
edge was  great  and  various,  his  judgment  on  most 
subjects  sound  and  sagacious,  his  ideas  were  often 
ingenious.  These  things,  however,  do  not  of  them- 
selves enable  us  to  determine  whether  he  would 
have  excelled  as  an  author,  or  was  profound  as  a 
philosopher.  The  fragments  of  Schlabrendorfs 
written  utterances,  given  by  Varnhagen  von  Ense, 
are  notable  only  for  the  singularity  of  the  expres- 
sion and  the  barbarity  of  the  style.  Of  tbe  pro- 
digious opulence  of  faculty  Schlabrendorf  is  said  to 
have  manifested  in  conversation  we  cannot  form  an 
opinion,  for  Schlabrendorf  had  no  Boswell  to  record 
his  sayings.  He  may  sometimes,  as  is  vaunted,  have 
displaved  a  gnomic  pith  and  point,  sometimes  a  rhe- 
torical plenitude,  sometimes  a  pictorial  splendor, 
thrilling,  enthralling  tbe  hearer,  while  instructing  him. 
All  this  is  possible,  but  as  we  never  yet  met  any 
man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  clever  talker 


who  was  not  an  intolerable  bore,  we  are  afraid  tbat 
Schlabrendorf  must  frequently  have  been  rather 
wearisome.  There  is  a  tradition  tbat  early  one 
evening  Schlabrendorf,  candle  in  band,  accompa- 
nied to  the  top  of  the  stairs  his  friend,  William  von 
Humboldt,  who  had  called  on  him.  Next  day,  at 
dawn,  the  two  learned  Germans  were  still  jabber- 
ing away,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  to  each  other 
If  this  tradition  has  some  basis  of  truth,  it  must  in- 
crease our  admiration  for  the  proverbial  patience 
of  the  German  nature  and  nation. 

However,  what  Schlabrendorf  was  intellectually 
is  not  a  thing  of  much  moment.  Diogenes  means 
Jove-born ;  and,  living  as  a  Diogenes,  Schlabrendorf 
showed  that  he  was  born  of  Jove  ;  that  he  had  a 
divine  humanity ;  that  love  for  his  brethren  was  tbe 
leading  inspiration  of  his  actions.  What,  after  all, 
matters  it  whether  a  man  is  eccentric  or  not  if  he 
proves  his  affection  for  what  is  religiously  exalted 
and  morally  beautiful  by  the  wealth  and*  catholic- 
ity of  his  sympathies?  Simply  as  a  Snnderling 
Schlabrendorf  is  a  curiosity,  and  as  a  Sowlerling 
we  have  depicted  him.  But  it  is  for  his  loving-kind- 
ness that  we  revere  him.  He  cannot  be  placed  be- 
side the  great  men  of  his  country.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, give  bim  far  nobler  bpnor:'let  us  enthrone 
him  along  with  the  Apostles  of  Mercy,  who  are  the 
children  of  every  country,  yet  who  belong  to  no 
country  except  the  heavenly. 

SUSCEPTIBLE  GIRLS. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  a  ro- 
mantic and  a  susceptible  woman.  A  susceptible 
woman  is  one  who  possesses  what  are  called  the 
finer  feelings  of  our  nature  in  the  highest  state  of 
irritation.  She  generally  has  brains,  which  the  ro- 
mantic woman  has  not.  Sho  cultivates  her  special 
taste  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  She  never  allows 
it  to  rust  for  want  of  employment,  or  to  sicken  from 
want  of  care.  She  preserves  the  vitality  of  her 
emotions  by  constantly  exercising  them.  Nor  is 
the  susceptible  ladv  particular  in  ner  choice  of  ob- 
jects. Although  she  will  as  a  girl  fix  on  a  man  in 
preference  to  a  cat  or  a  parrot,  still,  sooner  than 
want  a  subject,  she  will  even  love  one  of  her  own 
sex.  With  her,  love  means  a  simple  fetish  worship 
of  the  present  idol.  Although  she  changes  them 
constantly,  tor  the  time  they  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  her  devotion.  She  exacts  nothing  more 
than  that  they  should  permit  her  to  gusn  over 
them,  to  lay  flowers  at  their  feet,  to  praise  them 
and  to  be  kind  to  them  with  a  sufficient  intensity  to 
satisfy  her  craving  while  the  fit  lasts.  The  gods 
may  be  sticks  or  stones,  but  the  worshipper  en- 
dows them  with  a  thousand  agreeable  qualities 
and  powers,  which  are  simply  the  emanation  of  a 
susceptible  enthusiasm  on  her  own  side.  Tbe  king 
of  France  who  carried  holy  dolls  in  his  hat,  and 
vowed  wax  candles  to  them  all  round  when  he  felt 
either  dyspeptic  or  religious,  had  not  a  more  pro- 
found belief  in  his  private  saints  than  the  suscepti- 
ble girl  has  in  her  occasional  pet*.  And  yet  she 
never  cares,  like  tbe  king,  to  put  her  faith  to  a  test. 
She  is  not  only  ready  but  willing  to  accept  the  beat- 
ification and  potency  of  her  favorites  upon  trust- 
She  wants  nothing  from  them  save  that  they  re- 
main passive  under  her  violently  sympathetic  re- 
gards. This  is  what  makes  the  susceptible  woman 
a  bad  lover.  She  prefers  to  love  rather  than  to 
be  loved.  The  work  must  be  all  on  her  side.  She 
will  have  no  partner  in  her  impulses.    Her  pleasure 
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is  so  completely  of  an  imaginative  kind  tUat  when 
two  are  brought  actively  into  it,  she  ceases  to  enjoy 
it  with  that  fanatic  zest  which  she  felt  when  the 
luxury  was  unshared  and  swallowed  in  secret.  Nor 
does  this  come  from  selfishness.  Susceptible  girls 
are  generous.  They  are  generous  even  beyond  the 
generosity  which  arises  from  their  abnormal  soft- 
ness. Giving  with  them  is  a  pure  satisfaction. 
They  are  constantly  imagining  the  effects  of  their 
bounty  upon  the  recipient,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
received  they  feel  they  are  more  than  justified  in 
the-  outlay.  Ix>ve  is  a  difficult  and  almost  inacces- 
sible sentiment  to  them.  Tbey  will  have  favorites 
rather  tban  lovers.  Xhe  growth  of  passion  is  con- 
stantly checked  and  crossed  by  other  caprices  of 
susceptibility.  Besides,  the  susceptible  girl  has 
generally  rather  a  refined  nature.  She  lives  in 
fancies,  and  prefers  to  dream  and  to  go  into  reve- 
ries over  fifty  splendid  creatures,  with  violet  eyes, 
drooping  mustaches,  and  heavy  dragoon  propor- 
tions, to  believing  in  the  homage  of  an  ordinary  or 
an  ugly  personage,  who  can  scarcely  be  idealized 
sufficiently  in  the  crucible  of  her  imagination.  She 
suffers  of  course  from  emotion  waste.  Her  affairs 
of  the  heart  are  duplicated.  She  is  as  miserable  at 
the  coldness  of  her  darliug  Blanche  or  Emily  as  she 
would  be  at  the  sudden  coolness  of  a  man  who  had 
been  sanguine  enough  to  think  he  could  enter  the 
lists  against  every  attractive  male  and  female  who 
might  come  in  the  path  of  the  susceptible  lady. 
The  sphere  of  her  affections  comprehend  a  sort  of 
Happy  Family  cage,  where  a  dog,  a  cat.  a  dandy, 
an  actress,  and  a  poet,  may  be  tamed  to  exist  in 
unity  and  }>eace.  She  cannot  understand  that  no 
man  of  mind  or  brains  could  survive  such  an  atmos- 
phere or  companionship,  and  that  if  he  tried  for  ever 
so  short  a  time  his  life  would  become  a  burden  to  him. 

In  fact,  the  susceptible  woman  has  not  a  particle 
of  jealousy,  and  therefore  cannot  get  into  her  head 
the  fact  that  without  jealousy  there  id  no  real  affec- 
tion. She  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  being 
amiable,  and  amiable  in  a  winning,  spontaneous 
manner,  which  arises  from  a  thoroughly  honest 
nature.  She  retains  louger  than  artful  or  scbeiuiug 
women  the  mind-graces  which  are  so  attractive  to 
thoughtful  persons.  Iler  motives  of  action  are  never 
mean,  and  will,  even  when  cut  up,  bear  inspection. 
She  is  dangerous  to  flirt  with,  unless  to  a  man  who 
makes  flirting  an  artistic  pursuit,  and  who  has  no 
hesitation  in  deliberately  beating  and  bruising  his 
partner  in  the  game  when  her  sex  gives  him  an  ad- 
vantage over  her.  She  is  dangerous  to  a  sincere 
man,  simply  because  if  he  sees  far  enough  he  can  see 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  winning  a  pure  and 
emotional  soul  from  a  mere  effluence  of  susceptibility 
which  is  l>estowed  almost  indiscriminately  to  a  single 
undivided  and  exceptional  fidelity,  and  the  chances 
against  realizing  this  possibility  are  so  slight,  that 
the  pursuit  is  beyond  measure  disheartening.  When 
he  thinks  the  fortress  is  won,  and  the  flag  pulled 
down,  he  finds  another  hoisted  and  the  guns  shotted 
to  receive  his  next  approach.  It  is  better  for  him 
to  admire  than  to  love  the  susceptible  girl;  and 
if  he  is  a  fool  he  can  accept  her  friendship,  and  be 
put  in  the  Happy  Family  cage  to  which  we  before 
alluded.  Susceptible  women,  if  they  can  be  caught 
and  broken  in  by  kindness,  make  the  best  wives  and 
mothers  ;  but  unless  cured  before  marriage  they  are 
never  healthy  afterwards.  A  married  susceptible 
woman,  who  brings  to  her  husband's  house  the  friends 
of  her  youth  without  consulting  his  views,  is  in  a  bad 
way  for  him  and  for  herself. 


The  susceptible  girl  possesses  considerable  artistic 
and  often  literary  instincts.  She  is  generally  fond 
of  painting  or  addicted  to  music.  Those  ornaments 
of  life  serve  to  aid  her  in  rounding  and  softening 
the  crudeness  of  the  mental  pictures  with  which  she 
so  constantly  entertains  herself.  Her  love  for  an 
art,  indeed,  may  extend  to  its  professors.  The  pow- 
er of  a  ringing  tenor  voice  over  the  susceptible  wo- 
man, or  the  fascination  exercised  by  the  perform- 
ances of  a  superior  pianist,  a  telling  actress,  or  a 
melancholy,  handsome,  and  poetic  preacher,  is 
something  wonderful.  This  it  is  which  constitutes 
her  weakness ;  the  want  of  a  capacity  for  measur- 
ing the  relative  value  of  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  she  is  brought  in  contact,  and  the  habit  of  at- 
tributing to  them  everything  that  she  would  desire 
them  to  have  in  order  to  perfect  her  own  momenta- 
ry ideal.  The  susceptible  woman  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  genuine  of  creatures,  and  no  one's  enemy 
except  her  own,  and  perhaps  the  unlucky  adventurer 
who  has  attempted  her  conversion.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  pity,  to  respect,  and  to  admire  ber,  for  the 
sufferings  she  provokes,  for  the  sympathetic  instincts 
which  entails  those  troubles,  and  for  the  unflinching 
firmness  with  which  she  continues  to  torture  herself* 
periodically.  She  may,  indeed,  come  all  right  in 
the  end  if  experience  gives  her  sufficiently  strong 
doses  of  friends  to  create  a  wholesome  disbelief  in 
them ;  and  if  she  finds  a  man  who  has  courage,  per- 
severance, and  regard  for  her  strong  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  undertake  successfully  the  task  of  turn- 
ing the  drift  of  her  wandering  and  capricious  affec- 
tions in  his  own  direction. 

Her  faults  lean  to  virtue's  side,  and  have  nothing 
of  the  organized  hypocrisy  of  a  flirt.  And  yet  a 
flirt  may  prove  much  less  difficult  to  tame.  The 
susceptible  woman  wdl  enjoy  the  self-martyrdom  of 
quarrelling  with  so  keen  a  relish  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  she  makes,  after  a  short  acquaintance,  an 
opportunity  for  indulging  in  this  stimulative  enter- 
tainment. She  likes  the  sensation  of  being  desolate 
and  bereaved  for  just  such  an  interval  as  will  bring 
on  a  gentle  hankering  for  a  novel  intimacy.  Those 
who  will  not  studiously  reckon  up  her  peculiarities 
are  certain  to  tire  of  them.  Her  compensative 
qualities  must  be  placed  to  her  credit,  and  the  sum 
is  often  so  complicate  and  distracting  that  it  be- 
wilders, thwarts,  vexes,  and  finally  disgusts  any  one 
who  ventures  upon  its  solutioo.  Love  now-a-days,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing,  must  lie  critical,  and  the  women 
who  are  married  by  men  who  do  not  love  them,  with 
views  which  extend  beyond  mercenary  or  passionate 
motives,  generally  become  the  wives  of  sots,  of  non- 
entities, or  of  fools.  The  susceptible  woman  loses  in- 
finitely more  than  she  gains  by  her  emotional  dissi- 
pations. They  can  no  more  be  followed  for  any 
length  of  time  with  impunity  than  drinking  can  be 
carried  to  excess  without  degradation.  Regulated 
affections  are  as  necessary  as  regulated  morals,  and 
when  a  mind  has  been  spent  ami  frittered  lor  years 
on  a  number  of  objects,  there  must  come  a  period 
when  it  will  not  respond  to  any  feeling,  and  will  re- 
main inert  and  colorless,  without  aim  or  hope,  having 
satiated  itself  on  the  most  unwholesome  diet  which 
the  world  could  prepare  for  it 


STONE  EDGE. 

CUA1TEK  XIV.  —  WATCHING  OS  X  WIKTEB's  NIORT. 

"  M.\8TKK  Buxton 's  been  back  this  two  hours 
and  more,"  said  German,  coming  into  the  kitchen 
at  Stone  Edge  dripping  wet  from  the  farm  below, 
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where  hid  father  had  tol>l  hiin  to  meet  him  for  com- 
pauy  across  the  Lone  Moor. 

"  lie  says  feyther  wer«  a  sitting  drinking  when 
he  come  away  and  could  n't  be  got  off  nohow.  He 
ken*  on  saying  he 'd  be  arter  'urn  in  uo  time." 

Tiie  women  looked  aghast.  "  Thee  Vt  been  o* 
thy  legs  a'  day,  German,  thou  'st  like  to  be  drowned, 
my  l  id,"  said  Lydia,  sadly.  44  Dost  thee  think  thee 
eouldst  go  to  th*  Mill  and  meet  un  V  And  he 's  in 
liquor  he  '11  ne  'er  get  back  safe,  wi'  all  that  money 
too.  Seek  to  keep  him  there  an  thee  canst,  and 
come  on  i'  th'  morning.  Tak'  my  cloak  about  thee, 
and  a  sup  o'  elder  wine." 

The  lad  took  a  lantern  and  the  cape,  and  went 
off  on  his  doleful  quest.  When  he  reached  the 
valley,  however,  no  one  had  seen  or  heard  of 
Ashtbrd  at  the  few  houses  near  the  road,  and  it 
was  nearlv  ten  o'clock  when  he  reached  the  toll- 
bar. 

"  'S^Y,  I  \*c  seen  none  of  thy  feyther,  more  shame 
for  hiui.  Come  in  and  dry  thysen,"  said  the  man. 
"  Thou  canst na  miss  him  here.  Why,  thee  'It  melt 
away  to  nothing,  thee  'rt  so  wet !  " 

Germ  in  looked  wistfully  at  the  warm  fire  within, 
—  he  had  been  on  his  feet  ever  since  five  that  morn- 
ing, lie  pulled  off  his  wet  blouse  and  troupers, 
which  he  hung  up  before  the  fire,  and  then  lay 
down  on  the  settle  whde  they  dried.    In  a 


he  was  fx»t  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  two  women  watched  and  waited. 
The  rudily  light  of  the  fire  played  over  the  wide 
old  kitchen,  touching  a  bright  point  here  and  there, 
and  making  a  Rembrandt  picture  with  nil  the  in- 
terest collected  into  the  warm  brilliancy  of  the  cen- 
tre, and  black  depths  and  dancing  shadow?  feather- 
ing mysteriously  in  the  farther  comers.  They  sat 
and  span,  and  the  whirring  of  the  wheels  was  all 
the  sound  that  was  heard  in  the  bouse.  It  is  sur- 
prising bow.  tew  candles  are  used  in  farmhouses  and 
cottages  :  unless  there  is  needlework  to  be  done, 
firelight  serves  in  winter,  and  in  summer  they  go  to 
rest  and  rise  with  the  sun.  The  wind  rose  as  the 
night  went  on  and  the  fire  sank.  At  last  even  the 
spinning  stopped,  and  Lydia  and  Cassandra  sat  on 
in  the  gloom.  But  few  words  were  exchanged  be- 
theoi  them ;  death  and  misery,  and  care  and  ruin, 
were  hanging  over  them  by  the  turning  of  a  hair, 
and  they  were  bracing  themselves,  each  in  her  dif- 
ferent way,  to  meet  them. 

44  Dear  heart  o'  me,  it 's  a  fierce  night  both  for 
man  and  beast,"  said  Lydia  at  la<<t.  "  I  wonder 
where  German 's  got  to  by  now  a  struggling  through 
the  mire," 

*'  1  'd  reether  be  him,"  answered  Cassie  with  a 
sigh  ;  ••  it  *s  harder  work  to  ha'  to  sit  still  and  hear 
the  wild  winds  shoutin'  round  us  o*  this  fashion." 

The* storm  is  tmnenduous  to-night,  surely.  We 
mun  look  the  candle  ain't  blowed  out  to  wan  Is  the 
Moor,"  observed  Lydia,  going  from  time  to  time 
to  see  after  the  welfare  of  the  little  lighthouse,  — 
which  she  had  carefully  sheltered  from  the  blast  by 
a  fortification  of  pans  and  jugs.  The  great  fear, 
however,  that  underlay  all  was  put  into  words  by 
neither  of  them.  The  winter's  wind  howled  and 
sighed,  and  moaned  and  struggled  round  the  house 
with  a  sort  of  fitful,  angry  vehemence.  A  storm 
easily  became  almost  a  whirlwind  on  that  exposed 
spot,  and  shook  and  rattled  the  unshuttered  case- 
ments till  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  have  been 
driven  in.  There  seemed  to  the  women  to  be  wail- 
ing cries  sometimes  in  the  howling  of  the  blast,  which 
yhook  the  door  and  the  windows  with  the  sort  of 


pitiful,  fierce  longing  to  get  in.  which  makes  it  seem 
almost  like  a  personal  presence.  It  is  an  eerie 
thing  to  sit  in  the  dark  in  a  lonely  house  on  such  a 
night,  when  all  the  spirits  and  ghosts  and  powers  of 
the  air  of  early  belief  seem  to  be  natural ;  — 

u  Th<>»e  demon*  ihftl  »tt  found 
lu  fire,  air,  H<kiJ,       undvr  ground  " 

appear  to  be  all  abroad.  We  have  nearly  forgotten 
the  awe  which  Nature  inspired  when  man  struggled, 
weak  and  alone,  with  her  mighty  powers,  and  was 
generally  worsted,  as  it  seems,  in  the  days  of  cave 
and  lake  dwellers,  and  makers  of  llint  weapons. 
We  judge  of  her,  beaten,  cabined,  and  coufined,  as 
we  see  her  and  use  her  in  cities  and  civilized  places, 
and  we  have  lost  the  terror  of  her  which  formed  so 
large  a  part  of  the  religions  of  old. 

44  Didst  thou  not  hear  the  dog  howling  a  while 
back  V  "  said  Cassie,  anxiously,  in  a  lull  of  the  wind. 
"  They  sav  as  that  means  a  death  for  sunimun  as  is 
not  far  off ;  and  there 's  the  boggat  thee  knowest  at 
the  turning  nigh  th'  auld  mill,  where  the  man  was 
drownded  as  long  Tim  see'd  a  while  back  he  telled 
me  ;  and  they  say  as  the  ghost  at  the  Damble  shows 
bisself  when  any  one  is  nigh  to  death."  added  the 
girl,  beginning  to  pile  up  one  terror  on  another  in 
her  restless  misery. 

"  I  dunna  think  as  I  should  much  mind  meeting 
them  as  is  gone,"  answered  Lydia,  gently :  "  and 
some  on  'em  I 'd  give  a  deal  to  see  again,  in  the  flesh 

or  out  on  it    They  canna  do  us  any  hurt  as  I  can 

I, 

see. 

44  But  them  ill  things  as  is  raebbe  about  now  i'  th' 
wind  ? "  whispered  poor  Cassie,  in  an  awestruck 

voice. 

44  Dearie,  I  tak'  it  God  A'mighty 's  more  clever- 
able  and  strong  nor  all  the  devils  put  togither ;  they 
're  but  a  poor  lot  to  strive  again  the  great  God  as 
rules  the  world,  and  I 'm  not  afraid,  nayther  for 
them  we  loves  nor  for  oursen.  Wilt  thou  not  get 
thee  to  bed,  dear  child  ?  I  think  the  storm 's  going 
down,  and  thee  'It  be  wored  out  wi*  watching,"  said 
Lydia,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

44  What,  and  leave  thee  in  the  drearv  night  thy 
lane!" 

41  Then  lie  down  o*  th'  settle,  dearie."  And  she  be- 
gan to  prepare  a  place  for  her ;  but  almost  before  she 
could  look  round,  Cassie  had  dragged  down  pillows 
and  blankets  for  both  from  up  stairs.  They  lay  in 
silence  for  some  time. 

44  How  strange  'tis,  that  some  folk's  lives  is  just 
wait,  wait,  wait,  and  it 's  so  weury,"  said  Cassie,  with 
a  sort  of  impatient  sigh.  44  An  I  were  in  my  grave 
I  could  n't  be  farther  off  hearing  o*  Roland.  I  mid 
a'  most  as  well  be  dead ;  1  'in  a  no  good  to  nobody," 
she  ended,  drearily. 

41  How  iver  canst  thee  talk  o'  that  fashion  :  what 
dost  thee  think  I  should  do  wi'out  thee  ?  "  answered 
Lydia,  Badly. 

The  girl*  drew  her  closer  to  her  side  on  the 
44  sofee  "  without  speaking.  44  To-night 's  the  very 
pattern  o'  my  life ;  I 'm  like  a  sheep  caught  in  the 
thicket,  as  canna  stir  ony  way."  she  said  at  last. 

Lydia  had  never  heard  of  Milton,  but  her  answer 
was  much  the  same  as  if  she  had  known  him  by 
heart.  44  The  Lord  has  different  ways  of  serving 
Him,  dear  heart :  't  is  sometimes  the  hardest  work 
He  gives  us  for  to  be  still.  Please  God 't  ain't  for 
alius  wi'  thee  ;  there  comes  a  stormy  time  and  sun- 
shine to  all.  4  Lo,  the  winter  has  ceased,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone,'  savs  the  wise  Solomon  in  his 
song;  and  't  is  true  both  for  man  and  weather. 
Sure  the  wind  is  lulling  even  now." 
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She  got  up  as  she  spoke  and  looked  out  into  the 
night :  the  storm  seemed  to  have  blown  itself  away, 
and  the  moon  was  shining  high  in  the  heavens,  with 
nothing  near  her  but  masses  of  white  fleecy  cloud 
careering  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground  in  the 
keen  north  wind  which  had  risen. 

"  The  winds  and  rain,  pass  over  our  life,  but  the 
moon  and  stars  are  shining  steady  behind  the  clouds 
for  a'  that.  An  our  feet  are  fixed  on  His  rock  we 
shanna  be  moved.  4  Wait,'  says  the  Psalm.  But 
then  it  ain't  waiting  bare  and  cold  like  ;  doesna  He 
put  the  comfort  after  it  ?  Wait,  I  say,  upon  the 
Lord,"  ended  Lydia,  solemnly.  And  then  they  lay 
down  in  each  other's  arms  and  slept  for  two  or  three 
hours,  worn  out  bv  their  long  vigil  of  constant  ex- 
pectation, than  which  nothing  is  more  trying. 


CHAPTER  XV.  —  WHAT  WAS  FOCXD  CXDER  THB  TOR. 

44  Gate  ! "  shouted  a  carter  before  the  closed  toll- 
bar.  The  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full,  shining  very 
brightly.  German  sprang  up  and  huddled  on  his 
things.  It  was  almost  four  o'clock ;  he  could  hardly 
believe  that  be  had  slept  so  long.  "  There 's  been  a 
murder,  they  say,  up  th'  dale  ;  they 'd  a  fun'  a  body 
lyin'  in  the  road,  and  was  a  goin'  for  summat  to 
bring  it  in,"  said  the  man.  "But  I  daredna  wait 
for  to  see  un,  —  I 'd  got  coals  for  to  fetch.  I  thought 
I  mid  be  back  though,  an  I  made  haste." 

The  lad  gave  a  loud  cry :  he  felt  sure  whose  body 
it  was. 

"  Why,  what 's  come  to  the  boy  ?  "  said  the  carter, 
as  German  set  off  at  a  run. 
"  It 's  his  drunken  feyther,  he  thinks,  most  like." 
"  What,  is  yon  young  German  Ashford  frae  the 
Lone  Moor  ?    He  mun  hae  his  handful  an  they 
speak  true  on  his  feyther.'* 

There  was  a  sort  of  small  hamlet  gathered  round 
a  public-house  a  little  farther  on,  and  the  lad  ran 
panting  through.  Early  as  it  was,  women's  faces 
were  looking  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  boys  were 
coming  out  like  flies.  Any  excitement  is  pleasant 
in  a  village,  and  a  murder  best  of  all. 

44  They  say 't  is  just  beyond  the  big  Tor,"  they 
cried,  as  the  boy  slackened  his  pace  to  inquire. 

He  came  up  at  length  to  the  place,  about  a  mile 
beyond.  The  great  perpendicular  rocks  jutted  out 
like  fortress  towers  at  a  turn  in  the  narrow  valley, 
apparently  blocking  all  further  passage  to  the  road. 
The  moon  was  shining  on  the  broad  white  face  of 
limestone  "  Tor,"  out  of  which  grew  a  black  yew 
from  a  rift  near  the  top,  and  seemed  to  hang  almost 
in  mid  air.  The  dale  below  lay  in  the  deepest 
shadow,  except  where  through  a  gap  in  the  steep 
walls  of  rock  the  light  shone  on  the  stream,  —  tur- 
bid and  swollen  with  the  late  rains  and  flowing 
rapidly  across  the  road,  —  and  on  the  face  of  the 
murdered  man  as  he  lay  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  near  the  stone  over  which  he  had  been 
thrown.  The  old  marc  had  been  found  grazing 
not  far  off,  and  two  men  who  had  come  up,  after 
vainly  trying  to  lift  the  dreary  burden  of  her  master 
upon  her  back,  were  putting  him  into  a  sort  of  bar- 
He 
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row,  which  they  had  brought  with  them, 
ain't  dead,"  said  one  of  them,  compassions 


the  boy  pressed  panting  up. 

"  But  that 's  pretty  nigh  all  you  can  say.  He 'd 
take  a  pretty  deal  o'  killing,  would  old  Ashford," 
said  the  other,  without  any  intention  of  being 
unkind. 

Meantime,  German  was  striving  to  raise  the 
head  and  chafe  the  bands. 


44  You 'd  best  take  un  to  the  4  Miner's  Arms,'  my 
lad.  The  witnmen  and  the  doctors  mun  tak'  him 
in  hand  ;  ye  canna  do  noething,"  said  they  kindly, 
and  began  to  move.  German  looked  round  on  the 
place.  The  marks  of  the  struggle,  if  there  had  been 
one,  were  hidden  in  a  sea  of  mud ;  there  were  a 
few  spots  of  blood  where  the  head  had  lain,  —  noth- 
ing more  was  to  be  seen. 

"  I  *ve  a  searched  all  round,"  said  the  man,  in  an- 
swer to  his  inquiring  glance,  "  and  canna  find  owt 
but  the  cudgel  that  must  ha'  smashed  un's  yead,  and 
this  bit  o'  broken  pipe.  Is  un  yer  father's  ?  "  said 
he,  as  the  boy  walked  beside  him  leading  the  horse. 

German  shook  bis  head.  u  He  *d  a  long  sight  o' 
money  wi'  him  as  he  were  a  bringing  for 's  rent  at 
the  squire's,  but  I  s'pose  a'  that 's  gone." 

44  Him  as  hit  yon  hole  in  un,  wouldna  ha'  left  the 
brass  alone,"  said  the  man  ;  14  but  you 'd  best  look 
i*  his  pockets  yersen."  German  did  as  he  was 
bid,  and  the  doleful  little  party  moved  on.  Pres- 
ently they  were  met  by  all  the  available  boys  in  the 
place,  and  many  of  the  men  too. 

44  Won't  one  o'  they  chaps  leave  looking  and  go 
for  the  doctor?"  said  German,  wrathfully,  though 
in  so  low  a  voice  that  the  men  could  hardly  hear. 

44  Go  off,  young  un,  and  tell  Dr.  Baily  as  there 's 
been  a  man  murdered ;  be  '11  be  here  fast  enough." 

Another  little  messenger  was  despatched  to  Stone 
Edge,  but  the  late  dull  winter's  dawn  had  risen  be- 
fore Lydia  and  Cassie  could  arrive,  although  they 
came  down  the  hill  as  quickly  as  possible,  bringing 
with  them  the  little  cart  to  take  Ashford  home ;  but 
the  doctor  would  not  allow  him  to  be  moved. 

There  was  scarcely  any  help  possible  for  him, 
however,  now,  either  from  the  women  or  the  doc- 
tors :  be  could  neither  move  nor  speak ;  the  tough 
old  frame  was  just  alive,  but  that  was  all,  and  thev 
could  do  nothing  but  sit  by  watching  the  fading  life 
ebb  slowly  away  in  the  little  low  dark  bedroom  of 
the  44  Miner's  Arms." 

"Poor  feyther,"  repeated  Cassie,  as  she  leant 
against  the  poet  of  the  bed  looking  sadly  on,  while 
Lydia  sat  silently  by  the  dying  man,  bathing  the 
head  according  to  the  doctor's  directions,  with  that 
sort  of  unutterable  sadness  which  yet  is  very  differ- 
ent from  sorrow.  The  personal  character  of  the 
man  had,  however,  as  it  were,  died  with  him,  and 
nothing  seemed  to  have  remained  but  the  relation 
to  themselves.  44  It "  was  their  father  and  her  hus- 
band ;  all  else  had  been  wiped  out  by  the  pitying 
hand  of  death.  German  came  restlessly  in  and  out 
of  the  room,  tormented  by  the  ceaseless  question- 
ings and  suppositions  and  surmises  below  stairs, 
and  yet  feeling  of  no  use  in  the  chamber  of  death 
above. 

44  To  be  sure  what  a  turn  it  giv*  me  when  first  I 
beerd  on  it !  Ye  might  ha'  knocked  me  down  wi*  a 
straw,"  said  the  landlady,  who  looked  like  a  man  in 
petticoats,  and  whose  portly  person  nearly  filled  the 
doorway  as  she  looked  in  with  kindly  intentions  of 
help.  "  And  ye  can't  do  nothin',  doctor  says,  — 
ana  all  the  money  gone  too,  I  hear  ?  You 'd  a  sore 
hantle  wi'  him  bytimes  an  all  tales  be  true ;  but  for 
a'  that  it 's  a  pity  to  see  a  man's  yead  drove  in  like 
a  ox's.  I 'm  a  coming,"  she  called  out  for  the  fifth 
time.  The  little  public  was  doing  44  a  middlin'  tidy 
business,"  as  she  said,  that  day ;  liquor  was  at  a  pre- 
mium, for  curiosity  is  a  thirsty  passion,  and  the  land- 
lady's duties  were  thick  upon  her.  But  she  found 
time  continually  to  come  up  and  administer  appro- 
priate consolations. 

44  Yer  H  bury  him  decent  and  comf 'able,"  said  she 
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another  time.  "  I  were  like  to  hae  died  Janawary 
come  a  twelvemonth,  and  I  were  so  low  and  bad  I 
coald  La'  howled,  and  my  master  he  ups  and  nays  so 
kind, 4  Now  don't  ye  take  on  Betty  ;  I  '11  do  a'  things 
handsome  by  ye.    I  '11  bury  ye  wi'  beef ! " 

In  a  few  hours  all  was  over. 

The  world  must  go  on,  however,  whether  Ufe  or 
death  be  on  hand  ;  cows  must  be  milked  and  beasts 
fed.  "We  must  be  back  to  Stone  Edge,"  said 
Lydia,  with  a  sigh.  44  There 's  nobody  but  Tom  i* 
charge,  and  he  'a  but  a  poor  leer  [empty]  chap." 

••  German  mun  stopand  bring  the  body  up  home 
arter  the  inquest   They  say  they  'U  get  it  done 

afore  night,  else  we  shanna  get  him  home  at  a" 

ti  »_  :    i  .1  «,   »r 


There 's  more  storms  coming  uo,  and  the 

Cassie 


11 


fall  when  the  wind  lulls,"  added 

44  Sure  it  '11  be  here  afore  morning ;  the  wind 's 
uncommon  nipping,"  said  the  landlady,  as  the  two 
women  walked  silently  away. 

It  is  more  mournful  on  such  occasions  not  to  be 
able  to  regret.  Not  to  grieve,  not  to  suffer  loss,  was 
the  real  woe,  as  they  wound  their  sad  way  home  in 
the  chill,  bleak  winter's  day,  with  a  dull  sort  of 
nameless  pain  at  their  hearts. 

The  absence  of  complaint  is  most  remarkable  in 
the  peasant  class ;  they  mostly  take  the  heaviest 
shock  quietly,  as  coming  immediately  "from  the 
hand  of  God."  44  As  a  plain  fact,  whose  right  or 
wrong  they  question  not,  confiding  still  that  it  shall 
last  not  over  long." 


i 


CHAPTER  XVI.  — A  MIDNIGHT  FLITTIKG. 

The  town  of  Youlcliffe,  though  considered  by  its 
inhabitants  as  a  great  city,  consisted  of  little  more 
than  one  long  street  which  wandered  up  and  down 
the  steepest  "  pitches,"  according  to  the  lay  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  was  set,  in  an  extraordinary  fashion. 
Indeed,  in  some  parts  the  street  was  so  steep  that 
in  frosty  weather  a  cart  could  hardly  get  up  or  down. 
There  seemed  no  reason  why  there  should  have 
been  any  town  in  that  place  at  all :  there  was  no 
river,  it  was  singularly  out  of  the  way  and  incon- 
venient of  access,  —  yet  it  was  the  44  chef  lieu  "  of 
the  "  wapentake  "  and  the  seat  of  the  Mineral  courts, 
which,  ruling  by  their  own  strange  laws,  made  wild 
work  of  what  are  considered  in  more  favored  regions 
as  rights  of  property. 

The  backs  of  all  the  houses  opened  upon  lonely 
fields,  and  Joshua's  was  particularly  well  adapted  to 
his  wants.  The  one-eyed  front  stood  at  a  corner  of 
the  gray  old  market-place,  not  too  much  overlooked, 
yet  seeing  everything.  Alongside  the  dwelling-house 
opened  the  deep  dark  stone  archway  which  led  into 
a  labyrinth  of  cattle-sheds  and  pens,  beyond  which 
lay  a  small  croft  for  the  use  of  his  beasts,  abutting 
on  a  blind  lane  which  led  to  the  high-road  into  Youl- 
cliffe. Walls  in  this  district  are  built  to  clear  the 
fields  of  stone,  and  the  stones  hail  been  so  abundant 
here  that  a  man  passing  along  the  path  in  the  lane 
was  completely  concealed  by  the  hVh  walls.  His 
coming  and  goings  were  therefore  almost  as  free  as 
if  he  had  lived  in  the  open  country,  his  beasts  were 
brought  in  and  let  out  behind  the  house  at  his  pleas- 
ure and  no  one  was  much  the  wiser,  while  the  wide 
gate  under  the  archway  was  always  kept  locked. 
Through  this  back  way  in  the  drenching  rain  passed 
Joshua  on  his  4*  affairs  "  that  evening,  and  through 
it  he  returned.  He  was  alone  in  the  house,  for  he 
h  id  sent  Roland  away  upon  some  pretext ;  he  was 
w,.-t  through,  and  he  changed  everything,  and  went 
out  again  into  the  town.   It  was  not  yet  above  six 


o'clock.  44  A'  that  in  such  a  little  while,"  he  went 
on  saying  to  himself  with  a  shudder,  —  "  such  a  little 
while !  "  He  looked  in  at  the  public,  got  his  gin, 
and  inquired  for  the  horsedealer.  He  went  to  the 
chemists  and  bought  a  ha'porth  of  peppermint,  as 
he  said  he  bad  the  colic,  and  then  home,  where  he 
sat  quaking,  — "  with  cold,"  as  he  told  himself. 
When  his  son  came  in  he  went  to  bed,  saying  that 
he  was  ailing,  which  was  perfectly  true.'  Roland 
could  not  make  him  out  at  all.  The  next  morning 
he  came  back  in  great  agitation  to  the  kitchen, 
where  his  father  sat,  moodily  stooping  over  the  fire, 
half-dressed,  his  knee-breeches  undone,  his  velvet- 
een jacket  unbuttoned. 

44  They  say  as  Farmer  Ashfbrd  were  robbed  last 
night  o'  all  that  money  as  were  Cassie's,  and  welly 
murdered  too ;  they  say  't  were  the  horsedealer 
drinking  wi'  him  as  done  it  I  ha'  been  up  to  the 
turning  i'  th'  road  fbr  to  see  the  place ;  but  they 'd 
ha'  fetched  him  away  afore  daylight.  There  were 
his  blood  about  still,  though,"  be  said,  pityingly. 

It  was  close  to  the  place  where  he  had  asked  Cas- 
sie  to  marry  him ;  but  he  kept  this  in  his  own  heart. 

44  What  be 's  not  dead  ?  "  said  Joshua,  looking  up 
at  his  son  for  the  first  time.  It  seemed  to  take  a 
weight  off  his  mind.  44  I'd  a  heerd  tell  on  it  afore," 
he  added,  in  great  confusion. 

A  horrible  dread  flashed  over  Roland's  mind. 
He  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  heard  a 
stranger's  voice  quarrelling  with  his  father  among 
the  cattle-sheds  the  day  before  as  he  was  going  out 
of  the  house  into  the  market-place  with  a  beast 
which  was  to  be  sold ;  he  fancied  that  he  knew  the 
voice,  but  he  could  not  at  the  moment  recollect  to 
whom  it  belonged,  and  a  quarrel  for  Joshua  on 
market-day  was  too  common  for  it,  to  interest  him 
much.  He  now  felt  sure  that  the  horsedealer,  Jack- 
man,  had  been  there,  and  he  remembered  how  his 
father  had  come  to  him  hurriedly  later  in  the  day 
and  sent  him  off  on  an  errand  concerning  some  cat- 
tle to  a  village  several  miles  off,  without  much  ap- 
parent reason,  —  evidently,  he  saw  now,  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way.  He  turned  off  in  his  agony  down 
into  the  yard;  when  he  came  back  Joshua  had 
dressed  himself  and  gone  out  into  the  town.  He 
went  straight  to  the  centre  of  all  news,  the  public. 
A  group  of  men  stood  round  the  door  discussing 
the  murder. 

44  There  were  an  ill-looking  chap  as  were  quarrel- 
ling wi'  him  a'  the  arternoon,"  said  one, 44  a  strivin' 
to  keep  him  late." 

44  It  were  that  horsedealer  as  they  said  come  from 
York  ;  I  never  seen  a  worser.  Then  Ashford  were 
so  contrairy  like,"  said  another. 

44 1  had  n't  the  speech  o'  him  a'  yesterday,  nor  tor 
weeks  back,"  said  Joshua,  which  was  quite  true,  and 
then  he  went  home.  He  was  a  singularly  active 
man  for  his  age  :  he  had  been  a  celebrated  morris- 
dancer,  and  famous  fbr  feats  of  strength  and  agility 
in  his  time,  and  boasted  much  of  his  powers;  but 
now  he  seemed  thoroughly  worn  out  Roland  found 
him  fumbling  among  the  things  on  the  dresser.  44 1 
want  some  tea,"  said  be, 44  wi'  my  gin,"  and  his  son 
knew  things  must  be  very  bad ;  bis  father  took  ref- 
uge in  tea  only  as  a  last  resource.  As  he  turned  to 
the  fire  he  let  drop  the  teapot  from  his  trembling 
hands,  and  it  was  broken  by  the  fall.  Joshua  al- 
most turned  pale ;  it  was  a  bad  omen.  41  And  it 
were  yer  mother's,"  he  said,  looking  guiltily  at  Ro- 
land. 

Later  in  the  day  he  went  out  again  and  inquired 
anxiously  after  Ashford  :  he  was  dead,  they  thought, 
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and  had  nerer  spoken.  After  be  wan  found,  Joshua 
returned  to  his  bouse  and  sat  on  silently  with  his 
bead  on  his  hands  by  the  fire ;  at  last  be  gave  in- 
voluntarily a  sudden  groan.  Routed  hy  it  be  looked 
aghast  at  Roland,  wbo  stood  moodily  by  the  window 
before  a  row  of  half-dead  plants  which  had  belonged 
to  bis  mother,  and  always  reminded  him  of  her,  and 
which  he  bad  never  allowed  his  father  to  throw 
away. 

"I  suppose  you  know  we're  ruined,  lad?"  be 
said,  with  an  attempt  to  put  hi*  agitation  on  that 
head. 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  young  man.  without  looking  up. 

44  Eliot,  and  Ainat,  and  Buxton,  all  on  'm  to- 
gether, —  no  man  could  stand  it.  I  ranna  pay.  1 
man  sell  and  go."  Roland  was  silent  44 1  think 
we  inun  go  to  Liverpool,  —  there 's  a  many  things  I 
could  do  there  wi'  tbe  cattle  frae  Ireland,  —  or  to 
th'  Isle  o*  Man."  Roland  never  stirred.  44  Ye 'II 
go  wi'  me,  boy  ?  "  said  his  father,  anxiously.  44  Ye 
wunna  desert  roe  ?  " 

44  So,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  in  a  choking  voice, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  —  almost  a  sob. 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  his  father  clnng  to  him  : 
it  had  always  been  the  one  soft  place  in  Joshuas 
heart ;  there  was  a  sort  of  womanly  tenderness  in 
Roland,  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  after 
which  his  father  yearned  in  his  trouble  with  an  ex- 
ceeding longing. 

That  evening  the  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on 
Ashibrd's  body.  Joshua  attended  it,  for  the  coro- 
ner was  a  friend  of  his,  and  be  trusted  to  him  not 
to  make  things  more  unpleasant  than  necessary. 
The  lew  words  be  uttered  only  turned  on  what 
every  one  knew  to  be  true,  that  the  old  farmer  had 
been  delayed  by  the  horaedealer  till  his  friends  were 
all  gone.  Other  evidence  showed  that  the  man  had 
saia  he  going  to  Hawkesley,  after  which  be  had 
been  seen  leaving  Youkdifle  by  the  other  road.  The 
bit  of  pipe  was  identified  as  bis,  by  a  drover  wbo  had 
noticed  the  carved  bowl. 

Lastly,  the  old  woman  at  the  turnpike  farther 
up  the  valley  bore  witness  that  a  man  on  a  dark 
horse  had  thundered  at  the  gate  (her  man  was  ill 
she  said,  and  she  went  out  to  open  it  herself 
with  a  lantern).  "  She  had  no  change  for  a  shilling 
which  be  offered,  and  he  swore  violently  at  her  for 
the  delay,  and  threw  a  silver  4  token '  at  her  with 
an  oath :  4  he  could  n't  wait  no  more,'  he  said,  and 
rode  on  as  tbe  Devil  sot  behint  him."  The  man  to 
whom  Ashford  sold  his  calf  remembered  that  a 
similar  piece  had  been  amongst  the  money  which 
lie  had  paid  to  tbe  old  farmer. 

The  evidence  was  all  against  the  missing  horse- 
man, and  so  the  verdict  bore.  But,  though  all  bad 
gone  off  satisfactorily  at  tbe  inquest,  Joshua  felt 
that  strange  looks  were  cast  upon  him.  One  man 
had  heard  him  speaking  to  the  stranger  earlier  in 
the  day,  another  had  44  seen  a  back  uncommon  like 
von  ugly  cbap'a  "  turning  into  tbe  blind  lane  which 
led  to  Joshua's  house.  In  former  days,  too,  be  was 
known  to  have  boasted  of  bis  acquaintance  with  a 
horaedealer  at  York.  No  one  seemed  to  care  to  be 
in  his  company;  he  felt  under  tbe  shadow  of  a 
great  fear,  and  hurried  on  measures  for  his  bank- 
ruptcy, talking  rather  loudly  of  his  losses  and  his 
miseries,  till  poor  Roland  once  or  twice  went  home 
and  hid  himself  with  shame.  He  had  desired  his 
son  to  keep  their  destination  a  profound  secret,  but 
Roland  was  determined  in  no  case  to  be  dependent 
on  his  father,  and  knew  that  in  a  strange  place  there 
iw  small  ehanee  of  bis  obtaining  work  without  a  ref- 


erence. He  watched,  therefore,  for  Nathan,  who  was 
almost  his  only  friend;  he  felt  ashamed  to  go  near 
his  house,  where  Martha  Savage  and  her  dreaded 
tongue  were  said  to  be  staying ;  but  at  last  one  day 
he  saw  the  old  man  in  his  close  and  went  sadly  up 
to  meet  him. 

44 1 'm  come  to  bid  ye  good  by  an  ye  '11  shake 
hands  wi'  me,  Master  Nathan.  Is  there  ony  place 
out  a  long  way  where  ye  could  help  me  to  gain  a 
livin'  ?  I 've  heard  ye  say  as  ye  used  one  time  to 
ha'e  dealin's  at  Liverpool  along  o'  Bessie's  father  as 
is  gone.  Ye  know  feyther't  ruined  and  goin'  away. 
—  he  says  he  dunna  know  where.  Would  ye  gi'e 
me  a  recommend  an  we  go  there,  and  say  nowt  V 
't  would  be  no  end  o'  kindness  to  one  as  wants  it 
sore,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  sadly. 

Tbe  old  man  looked  straight  into  his  eyes. 
44 1  '11  not  toll  on  thee,  poor  lad,  and  I 'd  gi'e  ye 
t  wenty  recommends  an 't  wer  for  thysen  ;  but  wi* 
that  drag  round  thy  neck  bow  can  I  certify  to  folk 
thou  'st  all  right,  boy  ?  But,"  he  went  on  after  a 
pause,  41 1  wunna  see  thee  life-wrecked  fur  that 
neither.  There  's  an  old  Quaker  man  I  knows 
there.  I  'II  tell  him  thy  father 's  uncommon  shifty, 
let  alone  worse,  but  that  thou  'st  as  honest  as  the 
day,  and  then  mebbe,  wi'  his  eyes  open,  he  may  do 
summut  for  thee.  And,  Roland,"  added  Nathan, 
gravely,  "  the  Devil  gives  folk  long  leases  betimes, 
but  he  tak's  bis  own  at  the  end.   4  Better  is  little 

and 
lies 

as  thy  father  '11  win  :  it  '11  be  the  promise  nayther  o* 
this  world  nor  the  one  after  an  he  goes  on  o'  this 
fashion.  It  *s  ill  touching  pitch  and  no  to  be  defiled, 
or  to  shake  hands  wi'  a  chimbley-sweep  ami  not 
dirt  v  thvsen ;  and  it  behooves  thee  to  tak' 


with  the  fear  o'  the  Lord,  than  great  treasure  a 
troubles  therewith  ' ;  but  I  doubt  it  ain't  much  rid 


heed  to  thy  ways." 

Tbe  voung  man  wrung  his  hand  in  silenee. 

"  And  ye  '11  mind,  ray  lad,"  the  old  man  ended 
affectionately, 44  as  yer  mother  were  a  pious  woman 
and  oue  as  loved  ye  dearly,  and  there  were  my 
Bessie  as  cared  for  ye  a'most  as  thou  'dst  been  her 
own  ;  and  it  would  grieve  *um  both  sorely  and  put 
'am  out  —  ay,  even  where  they're  gone  to,  — an 
ye  took  to  bad  ways." 

44 1 II  do  my  best,"  said  Roland,  in  a  low  voice. 

"I'm  thinkin'  o'  goin'  away  for  a  bit,"  said 
Nathan,  after  a  pause.  "  *T  ain  *t  lively  livin'  here 
my  lane,  wi'  nobody  to  fettle  me  ami  the  cow ;  and 
my  niece  Martha  she  just  worrits  me  to  come  to  her 
to  try.  I  *ve  been  so  bad  wi'  the  rheumatics  as  I 
could  hardly  stir,  and  she  says  I  shall  be  a  deal  bet- 
ter in  her  house,  a*  it 's  warmer." 

44  Hav»  ye  seen  owt  o*  Castie  ?"  said  Roland  with 
a  sigh,  thinking  of  another  niece. 

44  She  come  down  when  her  father  were  a  dving 
to  the  'Miner's  Anns'  for  to  see  the  last  on  him, 
but  I  did  n't  set  eyes  on  her.  I 'd  hurted  mv  foot 
and  could  n't  get  down.  Yon 'd  best  not  think  o' 
her,  my  lad  belike :  what  can  there  be  atwixt  her 
and  thee  now  ?  "    And  so  they  parted. 

The  next  night  Joshua  and  hts  son  made  a  44  mid- 
night flitting  "  through  the  back  lane.  There  was 
a  horse  still  left  of  the  old  man's  former  possessions 
and  a  rude  little  cart,  in  which  they  drove  forth  to- 
gether into  the  wide  world.  All  was  still,  as  Roland 
looked  his  last  at  his  old  home,  still  and  cold  ;  there 
was  little  light  but  the  reflection  from  tbe  snow,  and 
familiar  objects  look  doubly  strange  under  the  cover 
of  starlight  and  mantle  of  white  snow.  He  looked 
up  at  the  hills  and  down  the  valley  towards  Stone 
Ldge  with  a  cold  grip  at  his  heart  as  the  old  man 
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drove  away  as  rapidly  as  the  horse  would  go,  with 
a  glance  over  his  shoulder  as  they  went,  ''tearing, 
though  no  man  pursued."  The  crunching  of  the 
snow  under  their  wheels  was  all  the  sound  tbey 
heard  ;  still  and  cold,  on  into  the  dreary  night  they 
drove.  u  Shall  I  never  see  her  again  ?  "  Roland 
1  in  his  heart,  but  he  did  not  utter  a  word. 
ITo  be  cooling 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mb.  Dickexs  is  about  to  start  for  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  believed  he  will  give  readings 
from  his  works. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kkightlky,  writing  to  Notes  and 
Queries,  declares  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Boasc,  of  Alverton 
Vean,  near  Penzance,  is  the  best  Shakespearian  he 
has  ever  known. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  has  been  sold  to  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall.  It  is  to  undergo  certain  trans- 
formations, and  then  to  be  published  avowedly  as  a 
monthly  journal. 

Mr.  Kinglake's  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the 
History  of  the  Crimean  War  are  stated  to  be  nearly 
ready  tbr  publication,  and  may  be  looked  for  bv  the 
end  of  the 


Tiik  New  Metropolitan  Magazine  "  is  the  title 
of  the  new  monthly  to  be  issued  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope.  The  first  number 
will  appear  in  October. 

It  is  stated  that  the  works  of  the  late  Emj>eror 
Maximilian  arc  about  to  be  published  in  Austria  in 
four  volumes,  consisting  of  memoirs,  travels,  and 
poetical  compositions.  It  is  now  denied  that  M. 
Louts  Blanc  will  publish  Maximilian's  correspond- 
ence on  the  Mexican  question. 

La  Liberie*  gives  the  following  pleasing  incident 
in  the  career  of  the  betrayer  of  Maximilian  of  Mex- 
ico. Lopez  one  day  fell  into  an  ambush  of  the  en- 
emy. He  at  once  commanded  a  retreat,  during 
which  his  horse  was  shot  under  him.  One  of  his 
men  then  took  his  colonel  up  behind  him,  but  the 
man's  horse,  proving  unable  to  carry  the  double 
weight,  slacked  its  speed.  Lopez,  perceiving  that 
they  must  both  be  captured,  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  shot  bis  preserver  through  the  head,  rolled  him 
out  of  the  saddle,  and  escaped  alone !  So,  at  least, 
says  La  Liberie. 

Tuk  Czar  baa  recently  abolished  a  strange  cus- 
tom. The  cure  of  souls  in  Russia  has  for  centuries 
been  hereditary.  The  son  of  a  priest  becomes  a 
priest,  or  if  he  has  onlv  daughters,  the  eldest  conveys 
the  parish  to  her  husband.  Of  course  the  priest  is 
as  little  of  a  pastor  as  is  well  possible,  but  he  is 
much  linked  with  the  peasantry,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, to  improve  the  character  and  diminish  the 
popularity  of  the  priesthood,  have  alxjlished  its 
hereditary  character.  Henceforward  the  best  can- 
didate is  to  be  appointed,  which,  as  nobody  ever 
takes  the  office  voluntarily,  is  a  satisfactory  reform. 

In  his  lately  published  Recollections"  the  Mar- 
quis M  issinio  d'Azeglio  tells  a  story  which  recalls 
a  similar  story  that  Gibson  the  sculptor  used  to  tell, 
as  illustrating  both  the  physique  and  the  notions  of 
Roman  "artist's  models."  When  D'Azt^lio  was 
pursuing  his  early  studies  as  a  painter  in  Rome,  his 


chief  model  was  a  certain  Antonio,  a  singularly 
well-made  man,  who  frequently  sat  to  the  artists  ot 
the  day  when  they  drew  from  the  nude.  He  was 
besides  very  good-natured  to  the  young  students, 
who  were  often  very  bard  up  for  money,  not  only 
allowing  them  to  run  into  his  debt,  but  occasionally 
even  lending  them  money.  Nevertheless,  this  very 
amiable  and  handsome  (leraonage  had  killed  his  own 
brother  in  a  moment  of  sudden  passion.  Upon 
which,  with  grim  satire.  D'Azeglio  remarks  it  is  im- 
possible for  anybody  to  be  perfect.  Speaking  about 
models  in  general,  Gibson  used  to  say  that  in  his 
whole  experience  he  had  never  known  but  one  per- 
son whose  figure  was  really  without  a  fault  of  some 
kind.  Either  the  face  was  laulty,  or  the  head,  or 
the  neck,  or  some  one  part  of  some  one  of  the 
limbs ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  the  Irue  artist  to  cor- 
rect the  defect  in  the  indiv  idual  figure  by  sugges- 
tions supplied  by  other  figures  which  were  without 
fault  in  the  particular  curves  or  forms  in  question. 
The  one  only  exception  that  he  had  met  with  was  a 
boy  belonging  to  the  Roman  laboring  class  ;  and  he, 
like  D'Azegho's  admirable  Antonio,  had  been  once 
in  prison  for  stabbing  a  companion. 

TnK  following  statement  from  the  London  Scots- 
man is  quoted  for  the  confusion  of  all  unmarried  men : 

'•  The  Tenth  *  detailed  Annual  Report '  of  the 
Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  aud  Marriages 
in  Scotland,  just  issued,  directs  attention  to  the  strik- 
ing difference  between  the  death-rates  of  the  mar- 
ried and  unmarried  men  at  each  quinquennial  period 
of  life.  Taking  the  mean  of  tlie  years  1863  and 
1864,  it  seems  that  at  every  quinquennial  period  of 
life  from  20  years  of  age  up  to  85,  married  men  died 
in  Scotland  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  unmar- 
ried. Thus,  from,  20  to  25  years  of  age,  in  every 
thousand  married  men  only  0.26  died  annually,  but 
in  every  thousand  unmarried  men  at  the  same  ages 
1  5.01  died.  From  2b  to  30  years  of  age,  only  8.23 
died  annually  in  every  thousand  married  men,  but 
1-1. 91  in  every  thousand  unmarried.  From  30  to  35 
years  of  age,  only  8.65  died  in  every  thousand  mar- 
ried men,  nut  10.94  in  every  thousand  unmarried. 
From  45  to  50  years  of  age,  in  every  thousand  of 
each  class,  only  17.04  married  but  21.18  unmarried 
died  annually.  In  every  thousand  of  each  class 
from  50  to  55  years  of  age,  19.54  married  men  died 
annually,  but  2(5.34  uumarried.  In  every  thousand 
of  each  class  from  60  to  65  years  of  age,  35.C3  mar- 
ried men  died  annually,  but  44.54  unmarried  men. 
In  every  thousand  of  each  class  from  70  to  75  years 
of  age,  81.56  married  men  died  annually,  but  102.17 
unmarried  men.  Even  at  the  extreme  age  of  80  to 
85  years,  in  every  thousand  of  each  class,  there  died 
annually  only  173.88  married  men,  but  195.40  un- 
married. Above  this  age  the  numbers  for  both 
classes  were  too  small  to  yield  trustworthy  or  steady 
results ;  and  so  few  attain  these  extreme  ages,  that 
no  discrepancies  in  the  results,  at  such  ages,  could 
effect  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  mortality  at 
the  other  ages.  Small,  however,  as  are  the  numbers 
who  attain  such  extreme  ages,  the  difference  on  the 
whole  preponderates  in  favor  of  the  married  men." 

A  lovkr  of  literary  curiosities  gives  the  sub- 
joined description  of  some  valuable  manuscripts 
recently  added  to  the  collection  in  the  British 
Museum :  — 

"  The  purchases  were  made  at  public  sale  of  the 
library  of  M.  Yemeniz,  at  Paris,  in  the  month  of  | 
May,  and  comprise  five  manuscripts.    The  first  is  a 
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Latin  Bible  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
written  in  minute  characters  and  on  very  delicate 
velfom,  and  enriched  with  initial  letters  and  partial 
borstal  of  design  and  coloring  unusually  beautiful, 
even  for  this  distinguished  period  of  the  art  of  il- 
lumination. 

"  The  second  is  a  series  of  twenty  leaves  of  a  Lat- 
in treatise  on  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  exquisitely 
illuminated  and  illustrated  with  miniatures  by  an 
Italian  artist  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  leaves  were  pasted  down  to  blank  vel- 
lum, and  inserted  in  a  later  manuscript,  each  leaf 
exhibiting  a  miniature.  They  have  now  been 
raised,  and  additional  paintings,  with  much  of  the 
text,  recovered.  The  subjects  treated  are  full  of  1 
interest  One  beautiful  page  represents,  in  com- 
partments, the  persecution  of  the  Templars  by  Philip 
le  Bel  of  France,  and  his  retributive  death  from  an 
accident  in  hunting  the  boar  in  the  year  1314. 
The  walled  city  of  Paris,  the  numerous  figures,  the 
park  with  various  animals,  are  all  charmingly  paint- 
ed. Another  page  represents  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  by  the  Saracens,  in  the 
year  1 289,  with  circumstances  of  a  legend  connect- 
ed with  it.  The  interior  of  the  prince's  palace  is 
minutely  painted,  and  the  galleys  under  sail  and 
ships  at  anchor  are  drawn  with  much  freedom  and 
effect.  Other  objects  relate  to  private  life,  such  as 
a  pawnbroker's  counter,  a  gambling  scene,  an  avia- 
ry and  bird-catching,  pleading  in  a  law-court,  and 
a  banquet  with  musicians.  The  figures  are  full  of 
spirit  and  expression,  and  are  finely  colored.  The 
borders,  too,  have  some  admirable  paintings  of  ani- 
mals, including  elephants  and  giraffes.  What  is 
specially  remarkable  in  these  miniatures  is  the  in- 
troduction of  a  decided  oriental  character  in  the 
architecture  and  in  some  of  the  figures. 

**  The  third  volume  is  a  Book  of  Hours,  prepared 
for  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Saluzr.o,  or  Saluces,  in 
Piedmont,  about  the  year  1445.  It  is  splendidly 
illuminated,  and  contains  thirty-five  large  minia- 
tures, of  mixed  French  and  Flemish  character,  and 
of  the  highest  style  of  art  of  the  period.  The  de- 
signs are  entirely  original ;  landscapes  are  intro- 
duced, and  a  considerable  advance  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  perspective  is  indicated.  The  borders  con- 
tain grotesque  figures,  drawn  with  much  humor. 

"  The  fourth  manuscript  is  a  copy  of  Gaston,  Count 
of  Foix's  Treatise  on  Hunting,  with  numerous  illus- 
trative drawings.  These  are  evidently  the  first  de- 
signs, intended  to  have  been  colored  by  the  minia- 
turist, the  diapered  backgrounds  having  been  al- 
ready painted  in.    The  work  was  composed  in  the 

f'ear  1387,  and  the  present  copy  is  certainly  not 
ater  than  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 

"  The  fifth  volume  is  a  Book  of  Hours  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  finely  written  and  illuminated  by  a 
French  hand,  and  in  a  Grolicr  binding." 

"  We  have  before  us,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  "a  small  pamphlet  bearing  the 


tempting  title  prefixed  to  this  article,  ('  Matrimony 
Made  Easy,')  which  has  come  into  our  possession  in 
the  following  way.  A  very  young  lady  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, reading  in  the  columns  of  one  of  our 
contemporaries  what  is  called  4  a  matrimonial  ad- 
vertisement,' signed  '  Omega,'  asked  us  whether 
such  things  were  inserted  in  joke  or  in  earnest.  We 
advised  her  to  answer  it  and  ascertain  for  herself. 
She  did  so,  and  received  in  reply  the  pamphlet  in 
question,  with  the  following  letter :  — 

"  *  Place,  SQCAftt,  Lorooa,  July  27, 1867. 

" '  Dear  Madam,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  in  re- 
ply  to  Omega's  advertisement.  He  is  a  client  of  mine, 
and  I  inserted  it  on  his  behalf.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my 
pamphlet,  which  will  show  you  my  position  in  the  case, 
and  if  yon  are  serious  and  will  send  me  fall  particulars 
of  yourself,  I  shall  be  happy  to  put  you  and  Omega  in 
correspondence,  when  the  matter  will  be  out  of  my 
hands. 

" '  I  have  also  about  fifty  other  gentlemen  of  first- 
class  position,  and  with  incomes  from  £300  to  £5,000  a 
year,  who  are  anxions  to  marry ;  so  that  I  can  guarantee 
a  good  marriage  to  any  Lidt/.  Bear  in  mind  that  every 
gentlemen  represented  by  me  is  bona  fid*.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and  for  the  future  please 
address  to  me,  at  my  office,  and  not  a^ain  to  Omega.  — 
Waiting  your  reply,  I  am,  dear  madam,  yours  truly, 

*  * 

"  'P.  S.  —  After  hearing  from  you  fully,  I  will  send 
some  cartes  de  visite  for  your  inspection.  Among  my 
other  clients  are  officers,  clergymen,  merchants,  and 
gentlemen  of  independence.  You  may  depend  on  strict 
good  faith.' 

"  The  pamphlet  accompanying  this  letter  de- 
scribes Mr.  *s  system  and  its  success.  During 

the  last  eighteen  years  he  avers  that  he  has  married 
upwards  of  five  thousand  couples  happily,  who.  had 
it  not  been  for  him.  would  still  have  been  pining  in 
single  misery.  He  points  out  that  marriage  by  ne- 
gotiation is  the  rule  in  most  foreign  countries  and  in 
all  royal  families,  and  urges  that  unions  thus  brought 
about  are  productive  of  as  much  real  happiness' as 
those  known  as  love  matches,  which  young  people 
make  for  themselves,  in  which  the  motive  power  is 
usually  a  straight  nose,  smooth  waltzing,  a  neat  foot 
and  ankle,  an  exorbitant  chignon,  or  a  heavy  black 
mustache.  Mr.   makes  no  charge  for  prelim- 
inary expenses,  and  the  terms  which  he  charges  are 
of  course  in  proportion  to  the  qualities  of  the  matri- 
monial article  required  and  supplied  by  him :  all 
bis  clients  are  honorable,  accomplished,  amiable,  and 
good-looking,  and  the  most  inviolable  discretion 
may  be  relied  upon,  every  case  being  conducted 
with  such  delicacy  as  not  to  offend  the  feelings  of 
the  most  sensitive  lady.  Clients  are  in  every  case 
recommended  to  send  their  cartes  de  visite,  which 
will  be  returned  on  demand.  If  it  be  true  that  one 
half  the  world  little  knows  how  the  other  half 
lives,  it  is  equally  true  that  one  half  the  world 
little  knows  how  the  other  half  gets  married,  —  if 

any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  Mr.   's 

ments." 
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WHAT  THE  PAPERS  REVEALED, 
i. 

Sir,  the  gentlemen  are  coming  down." 
suppose 


I, 


(i:  i 


then  it  's  all  over.  Poor  old 
will  be  a  dreadful  loss  to  roe."  And  the 
speaker  looked  up  with  a  sigh  from  a  volume  of 
Greek  plays,  which  he  had  been  reading  with  evi- 
dent relish. 

The  room  in  which  this  brief  colloquy  took  place 
was  a  handsome  and  lofty,  but  not  very  spacious 
apartment,  panelled  in  oak  and  lined  with  book- 
cases; a  massive  oak  table,  quaintly  caned,  was 
drown  near  the  large  old-fashioned  grate,  when'  a 
fire  ol  mixed  coal  and  wood  burned  brightly-  Ev- 
erything iu  the  room  bespoke  comfort  and  luxurv, 
but  of  the  ornamental  element  there  was  not  a  single 
vestige.  The  original  oak  chair  had  been  discarded 
to  make  way  for  deep-cushioned  lounges,  and  in 
one  of  these  sat  the  master  of  the  bouse,  Sir  Edward 
Ashlv.  his  book  now  closed,  plunged  in  what  is 
commonly  called  "  a  brown  study." 

The  servant-girl,  with  the  uncertainty  that  be- 
trayed a  novice  to  the  ways  of  the  house,  moved  and 
replaced  a  tray  containing  wine-glasses,  decanters, 
and  biscuits,  that  she,  a  minute  before,  deposited  on 
the  centre-table;  she  then  busied  herself  in  re- 
arranging the  folds  of  the  window-curtains,  glanced 
inquisitively  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
from  the  huge  lamp  burning  on  the  centre-table,  to 
the  smaller  pair  on  the  ehimney-piece,  and  apparently 
gaining  no  inspiration  by  the  inspection,  inquired 
hesitatingly,  — 

"  Anything  more,  sir?" 

li  No,"  said  the  master,  shortly ;  "  you  may  go  " 

As  he  spoke,  the  heavy  curtains  that  hung  oefore 
the  door  were  raised,  and  two  gentlemen  entered 
the  room.  The  foremost  of  them  looked  very  grave ; 
he  was  a  tall  man  with  silvery  hair,  and  his  white 
cravat  pronounced  him  a  clergyman. 

••  I  am  glad  you  sent  for  me,"  he  said ;  "  the  poor 
woman,  so  Dr.  Nichol  tells  me,  grew  calm  directly 
slit  h.  ai  d  I  wa«  coming,  and  although  greatly  agi- 
tated at.  first,  her  end  was  peace." 

"  She  is  dead,  then  ?  " 
Dead,  and  no  mistake,"  observed  the  gentleman 
who  had  not  yet  stniken,  rubbing  his  bands  cheer- 
fully, and  approaching  the  blaze.  "  I  never  allow 
the  parson  to  be  summoned  till  all  hope  is  over ;  the 
sight  of  one  is  too  suggestive  to  a  nervous  patient. 
But,"  he  added  more  seriously,  "  when  I  feel  my 
efforts  to  be  hopeless,  I  make  way  for  the  disciple  of 
a  better  Physician." 

Poor  old  Nancy ! "  said  Sir  Edward,  regretfully. 


"Well,  if  skill  could  have  saved  her,  I  am  sure 
yours  would.  And  now  draw  nearer  the  fire ;  you 
will  require  a  glass  of  wine  before  venturing  into 
the  frosty  air." 

u  You  see  I  did  not  wait  for  an  invitation,"  re- 
marked the  clergyman,  who  was  alreadv  seated  :  I 
consider  myself  one  of  the  privileged  lew  who  may 
venture  with  impunity  into  the  lion's  den." 

"  Tt  would  be  strange  if  you  could  not,  Nugent." 
answered  Sir  Edward,  "  for,  of  course,  by  the  lion 
yon  mean  me.  A  chat  over  old  college-days  some- 
times does  good  even  to  a  hermit." 

"  And  what  a  hermit  you  have  become  !"  was  Mr. 
Nugcnt's  reply ;  it  seems  impossible  to  understand 
whv  a  man.  who  has  lived  all  hi«  life  in  continental 
courts,  should  return  home  merelv  to  shut  himselt 
up." 

"  For  that  very  reason  you  ought  to  understand 
it,"  answered  his  friend.  "When  I  first  left  Eng- 
land, many  years  ago,  I  required  the  whirl  of  action 
and  continual  change  of  scene ;  but  I  was  ambas- 
sador in  Spain  long  enough  to  wish  heartily  I  had 
never  accepted  the  post,  independent  of  my  ear- 
lier diplomatic  experience*  in  Turkey  and  Rus- 
sia. Such  responsibilities  give  a  surfeit  of  societv. 
I  assure  you,  and  render  repose  inexpressibly  desir- 
able and  grateful." 

"  Well,"  here  interposed  the  doctor,  "  I  candidly 
confess  that  your  perfect  seclusion  is  a  mystery  to 
me:  no  dervish  could  worship  solitude  with  more 
pertinacity.  Of  course,  personally,  it  makes  the  ex- 
ception in  my  favor  the  more  flattering;  but  can 
you  wonder  at  the  indignation  of  the  county  when 
a  man  in  your  position,  Sir  Edward  Ashlv.  of  Ashlv 
Hall,  indulges  in  such  unorthodox  tastes  V" 

"  That  indignation  has  long  ago  died  out,"  an- 
swered Sir  Edward,  good-humoivdlv;  "the  world 
is,  fortunately,  very  willing  to  forget  thoso  who  tor- 
get  it ;  my  return  and  retirement  were  the  conven- 
tional nine-days'  wonder,  nothing  more.  Besides,  1 
am  not  without  companions,"  he  added,  pointing  to 
the  book-cases  round  the  room. 

"  And  these  have  been  your  only  companions  ever 
since  you  came  back  to  England  V  "  the  doctor  said, 
interrogatively,  his  eyes  following  the  direction  indi- 
cated ;  "  why,  that  must  1k»  nearly  four  years." 

"Just  four  years." 

"  And  during  all  that  time  you  have  had  no  other 
servant  to  wait  upon  you  but  the  poor  old  woman 
lying  above 't " 

•*  No  other." 

"More  of  your  eccentricity,  cried  Mr.  Nugent. 
"  Not  only  you  restrict  your  household  to  one  sole  at- 
tendant, but  you  choose  for  the  post  the  ugliest  and 
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repulsive  sample  of  womanhood  I  ever  beheld. 
I  am  now  merely  speaking  of  appearances,  for  I  re- 
member bow  well  and  faithfully  she  served  you,  and 
have  often  remarked  with  astonishment  her  wonder- 
ful quietness  and  rapidity  while  waiting  on  us  at 
table ;  but  how  could  you  have  ever  brought  your- 
self to  look  at  her  ?  " 

44  Habit,  I  suj>]>ose.  There  were  two  other  ser- 
vants in  the  house  besides  old  Nancy,  but  you  never 
saw  them,  for  she  constituted  herself  my  social  at- 
tendant, gliding  about  noiselessly,  and  "keeping  the 
others,  with  their  creaking  shoes,  always  in  the 
lower  regions.  It  was  such  comfort.  The  house 
might  huve  been  managed  by  invisible  fairies,  so 
punctually  and  silently  everything  was  done." 

"How "much  you  will  miss  her!"  said  Mr.  Nu- 
gent. 

44  More  than  I  can  tell  you.  When  I  first  re- 
turned from  abroad,  my  present  head  groom,  who  was 
then  my  valet,  chose  her  for  me  from  among  the  few 
who  presented  themselves;  for  there  were  not  many 
willing  to  take  service  in  a  great,  lonely  country 
house,  deserted  except  in  one  wing,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  company  or  variety.  He  chose  ber  for  the 
qualities  which  would  have  deterred  you,  and  which 
made  ber  so  inestimable  to  me,  her  excessive  ugli- 
ness, her  insurmountable  taciturnity,  and  her  activi- 
ty, remarkable  for  so  old  a  woman ;  and  he  certainly 
chose  well.  The  poor  creature  fell  into  my  ways 
silently  and  at  once ;  her  seamed  and  scarred  face 
was  an  ever-present  assurance  of  the  impossibility  of 
lovers  and  interlopers  ;  her  grim  determination  and 
surliness,  a  guarantee  of  her  empire  below  stairs ; 
and,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  really  unprecedented 
value  of  old  Nancy,  I  do  not  remember  having  once 
exchanged  as  many  as  six  words  with  ber  during 
the  four  years  that  she  was  my  exclusive  and  con- 
stant attendant" 

Sir  Edward  Ashly  concluded  his  sentence  in  tie 
slow  and  impressive  tone  always  adopted,  when  the 
culminating  point  of  a  eulogy  is  reached. 

Dr.  Nichol  smiled.  44 4  Words  are  as  silver,  but 
silence  is  as  gold,' "  he  quoted.  14 1  always  thought, 
for  my  part,  that  your  old  servant  was  a  mute,  until 
called  in  to  attend  her,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
although  not  a  timid  man,  that  her  ghastly,  fossilized 
face  used  to  frighten  me.  It  is  painful  to  think 
how  much  we  are  influenced  by  looks,"  the  doctor 
said ;  44  and  in  cases  like  the  present,  how  unjustly 
so.  My  dear  Ashly,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
place this  poor  woman.  Such  qualities  as  those  you 
esteem  most  are  rare." 

44 1  don't  expect  1  shall  ever  replace  ber.  Already 
that  girl  who  emerged  from  the  back  premises  when 
poor  Nancy  gave  up  work  (which  she  did  not  till 
the  last  moment)  has  driven  me  to  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity ;  rushing  about,  bustling,  fussing,  and  actually 
tormenting  me  for  orders.  Orders  !  Why,  Nancy 
never  asked  me  for  an  order  in  her  life.  She  did 
everything  by  intuition,  and  never  left  anything  un- 
done. Poor  faithful  old  monster,  I  shall  miss  her 
steady,  unobtrusive  services,  as  1  would  the  presence 
of  an  old  friend." 

41  How  long  was  she  ill  ?  "  asked  the  rector. 

44  Two  day?,"  the  doctor  said,  replying  for  his 
host.  44  When  I  was  first  sent  for,  1  saw  there  was 
no  hope ;  the  frame  completely  shattered  and  worn 
out ;  and  I  asked  the  poor  woman  if  she  would  like 
to  go  home.    She  said  she  had  no  home." 

4-  Poor  thing!"  observed  Sir  Edward;  "I  did 
not  know  that :  but  in  any  case,  I  think  it  a  cruelty 
to  send  a  servant  away  for  getting  sick,  ae  if  it  were 


a  crime.  Yet  this  is  often  done.  For  my  part,  I 
gave  orders  that  poor  Nancy  should  receive  as  much 
care  as  myself,  in  proof  of  which  she  was  attended 
by  mv  favorite  doctor." 

41  You  could  not  do  less,  even  in  a  human  point  of 
view,"  answered  Mr.  Nugent ;  44  besides,  this  old 
woman  always  struck  me  a*  a  perfect  Cerberus  of 
trustworthiness  and  vigilance ;  and,  from  what  you 
sav,  she  must  have  exceeded  all  I  gave  her  credit 
for." 

44  Four  years  of  untiring  service  are  a  great  test," 
Sir  Edward  said,  with  a  groan.  44 1  expect  I  shall 
soon  learn,  to  my  cost,  how  invaluable  she  has  been 
to  me." 

4-  By  the  by,  what  was  her  name  ? "  asked  the 
doctor;  44  we  shall  want  it  for  the  burial  certifi- 
cate." 

I  don't  know,"  moodily  replied  the  host,  whose 
thoughts  were  occupied  with  his  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  household  reorganization ;  41 1  never  heard, 
—  I  always  called  her  Nancy." 

41  We  can  easily  settle  that  question,"  said  the 
rector,  producing  a  roll  of  papers  from  his  pocket ; 
44  the  poor  creature's  mind  was  sorely  ill  at  ease,  and 
one  of  her  last  efforts  was  expended  in  drawing  this 
packet  from  under  her  pillow,  saying  it  would  tell 
all  atx>ut  her." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Nugent  handed  the  papers 
to  Sir  Edward,  who  began  listlessly  to  unroll  them  ; 
but  no  sooner  bad  his  eyes  fallen  on  the  first  word, 
than,  with  a  smothered  sound,  as  if  he  had  received  a 
heavy  blow,  he  clutched  nervouslv  at  the  table,  and 
his  face,  from  pale,  became  perfectly  livid.  With 
wild  eagerness,  be  perused  the  documents,  and  when 
the  last  bad  been  read,  he  raised  bis  head,  revealing 
to  his  astonished  companions,  a  face  so  changed  as 
to  be  almost  unrecognizable,  —  ghastly,  expression- 
less, and  awful  in  its  vacancy.  Then,  before  either  of 
his  friends,  paralyzed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  at- 
tack, could  utter  a  word,  his  grasp  relaxed,  the 
papers  fluttered  to  the  ground,  and  he  fell  back  rigid 
and  insensible. 

Both  gentlemen  flew  to  hia  assistance,  and 'en- 
deavored to  restore  him,  but  unsuccessfully.  The 
servant-girl  nearly  took  leave  of  ber  senses,  when 
summoned  by  Dr.  Nichol,  at  the  sight  of  her  mas- 
ter, motionless  and  apparently  dead,  and  threatened 
to  Ikint  herself,  when  the  doctor  resorted  to  his  lan- 
cet, all  simple  restoratives  having  failed.  As  the 
blood  started,  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  the 
baronet  moaned,-  and  opened  his  eyes. 

44  All  right!"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  twisting  a 
handkerchief  round  the  incision  ;  44  in  a  very  few 
moments  4  Richard  will  be  himself  again.'" 

•*  Doctor,  can  you  account  for  this  ?  *  whispered 
Mr.  Nugent,  whose  curiosity  rose  as  his  1'<  :n  s  less- 
ened.   44  Was  it  caused  by  those  papers  ?  " 

44  Undoubtedly.  Perhaps  a  date,  or  even  a  stray 
word,  may  have  brought  too  vividly  before  him 
some  forgotten  circumstance.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  mind  first,  and  then  the  body,  gave  way  under 
a  mental  shock." 

44  The  body  —  yes ;  but  the  mind  ?  "  said  the  rec- 
tor, in  a  horror-struck  voice.  44  You  don't  mean  to 
say  —  " 

44  O !  only  for  the  moment,  of  course."  answered 
the  doctor.  44  Look  at  him  now  !  in  five  minutes  be 
will  be  as  well  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

*•  Thank  God !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Nugent,  greatly 
relieved. 

By  degrees  Sir  Edward's  color 
*' Those  papers?"  were  his  first  words. 
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"  O,  never  mind  the  paper*,  Ashly,"  said  the  rec- 
tor ;  4*  leave  them  to  me,  and  I  will  sec  about  every- 
thing. The  fire  was  too  hot  for  you,  and  you 
fainted.'' 

"  No,  Nugent  You  know,  as  well  as  Dr.  Nichol, 
th.n  it  was  not  the  i\n .  I  -.iw  in  thosi:  papers  a 
name  that  I  never  expected  to  see  again,  and 
learned  from  them  a  strange  and  wonderful  fact,  — 
so  wonderful  that  it  is  im|)ossible  to  realize  it. 
The  unexpected  resurrection  of  that  mime  prostrat- 
ed me ;  but  now  the  shock  is  over,  I  feel  I  shall 
derive  comfort  from  what  I  have  discovered." 

"Good!"  said  the  doctor,  as  if  dismissing  the 
subject.    " 4  All  s  well  that  end's  well.' " 

"  But,"  Sir  Eii ward  continued,  "  von  ask  me  no 
questions,  and  I  appreciate  your  delicacy,  for  you 
must  have  been  startled  and  mystified  ;  but  there  is 
now  no  reason  why  I  should  not  enlighten  you. 
Th«*  one  great  episode  of  my  life  has  been  revived 
to-night;  the  episode  which"  made  me  a  wanderer 
from  youth  to  age  from  my  native  land.  The  long- 
buried  memories  have  been  suddenly  recalled  to 
life :  you  shall  hear  them,  if  you  like." 

The  faces  of  both  gentlemen  betrayed  eager  cu- 
riosity, but  Mr.  Nugent  hesitated.  "  If  the  mere 
recolfection  has  been  too  much  for  you,  a  long  re- 
cital will  surely  do  you  harm,"  he  said. 

No,"  answered  Sir  Edward,  —  "it  was  the  sur- 
prise that  upset  me ;  and,  moreover,  brooding  upon 
such  a  past  would  be  worse  than  relating  it" 

'•  True,"  said  the  doctor,  nodding  assent ; 
"brooding  would  be  worse."  And  his  sanction 
settled  the  question. 

"  1  really  owe  you  an  explanation  of  my  strange 
emotion,"  their  host  then  said,  heaping  additional 
logs  on  the  fire  from  a  handsome  carved  wood-case 
that  stood  beside  his  chair,  a  relic  of  continental 
habits.  "  Draw  near;  and  while  we  share  the  house 
between  us  and  the  dead  up  stairs,  I  will  tell  you 
what  those  papers  recalled,  and  what  they  re- 
vealed." 

u. 

When  T  bade  farewell  to  a  college  life,  —  leaving 
you,  Nugent  winning  the  praises  of  all,  and  the  en- 
vy of  some,  —  I  started  at  once  for  Wales,  on  a 
visit  to  Sir  Andrew  Heath.  This  visit  had  been  a 
long-planned  project  of  my  parents,  and  originated, 
strangely  enough,  in  a  romantic  attachment  of  Sir 
Andrew"'s  for  my  mother.  My  father,  who  had  been 
the  confidant  of  the  lover,  became,  ultimately,  the 
husband ;  but,  contrary  to  the  asual  rule  in  such 
cases,  no  quarrel  ensued.  Sir  Andrew,  shortly 
afterwards,  married  an  heiress,  who,  fortunately  for 
him.  shared  his  love  for  the  country,  and  they  lived 
quite  out  of  the  world,  on  their^  estates  in  Wales. 
My  father.  Sir  Edward  Ashlv,  had  only  one  child, 
a  son ;  Sir  Andrew  Heath  had  only  one  child,  a 
daughter.  The  result  is  obvious:  to  cement  the 
two  friendships,  to  join  the  two  fortunes,  to  connect 
the  two  families,  —  such  was  the  dream  of  our  re- 
spective parents  from  our  earliest  years. 

A«  a  child,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of 
my  little  wife,  but  I  had  never  seen  her;  my  father 
had  a  theory  on  the  subject,  and  did  not  be'lieve  in 
years  of  childish  familiarity  being  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  tender  passion ;  so  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  not  until  I  had  come  to  man's  estate, 
and  hail  left  college,  was  I  to  see  the  young  lady, 
and  judge  for  myself  whether  the  wishes  so  long  en- 
tertained by  the  bouses  of  Aahly  and  Heath  were 
likely  to  be  realized.    My  father's  system  was  cer- 


tainly a  good  tone ;  no  constraint  was  laid  upon  me ; 
I  was  merely  made  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  left  to  decide  for  myself.  In  consequence 
of  the  young  lady  being  personally  unknown  to  me. 
the  charms  of  expectation  and  conjecture  were  add- 
ed to  the  greater  interest;  involved,  a&d  I  started 
on  my  journey  to  Wales  in  a  state  of  excitement 
and  suspense  that  would  have  delighted  my  father 
and  Sir  Andrew,  could  they  but  have  known  it 

I  am  telling  you  a  story  of  many  years  ago,  be- 
fore railways  were  everywhere,  and  isolation  an  im- 
possibility. Such  is  truly  the  case  now,  but  in  those 
days  many  parts  of  the  country  were  almost  unat- 
tainable; and  my  journey  to  Glentwyr,  a  thinly- 
populated  district  in  the  most  distant  section  of 
Wales,  was  an  affair  of  no  inconsiderable  magni- 
tude. Many  days,  in  various  coaches,  brought  mc 
to  within  some  fifty  miles  of  my  destination,  where 
I  found  Sir  Andrew  Heath's  carriage,  in  waiting, 
with  post  horses,  to  carry  me  the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  approach  to  Glentwyr  was  a  scene  of  barren 
picturesque ness  almost  savage  in  its  desolation,  but 
very  beautiful,  nevertheless.  I  did  not  remember 
having  seen  a  single  human  habitation  from  the 
time  f  entered  the  carriage  till  I  drove  through  the 
little  village  of  Glentwyr.  All  the  stories  of  fairy 
palaces  I  had  loved  to  read  as  a  boy  rushed  to  my 
memory  when  I  first  laid  eyes  on  Sir  Andrew 
Heath's  grand  old  house,  lying'  in  a  wide-spreading, 
sheltered  valley,  and  encompassed  round  by  the 
finest  and  boldest  mountains  in  the  country.  I  have 
often  been  reminded  of  its  situation  by  one  of  our 
most  sympathetic  modern  poet«,  in  a  reference  he 
makes  to  a  similar  scene,  which  he  describes  hap- 
pily as 

«  A  lovely  tad-locked  T«Je." 

Sir  Andrew  received  mc  at  the  door  of  his  house,  — 
an  honest,  open-hearted,  country  gentleman,  some- 
what boisterous,  I  thought,  —  probably  an  active 
sportsman  and  farmer.  Such  was  my  first  impres- 
sion, and  I  bad  some  pretensions  to  unusual  pow- 
ers of  observation,  lie  led  mc  at  once  to  Lady 
Heath,  and  left  us  to  make  acquaintance.  She  struck 
me  as  a  delicate  woman,  rathar  preoccupied  with 
her  health,  but  in  a  graceful,  feminine  way,  not  de- 
void of  a  certain  charm  ;  and  before  we  had  been 
many  minutes  together,  I  was  wholly  fascinated  by 
that  indescribable  gentleness  which,  for  want  of  "a 
better  word,  we  call  womanliness,  and  which  she 
possessed  to  a  remarkable  extent 

It  was  during  that  interview  that  I  first  looked  on 
my  long-dreamed-of  betrothed.  Where  was  she? 
Had  she  heard  of  my  arrival  ?  How  soon  should  I 
see  her?  Such  were  the  questions  I  was  asking  my- 
self, —  a  feeling  of  restless  impatience  stealing  over 
me.  When  she  entered  the  room,  on  perceiving  mo, 
she  started,  as  if  unprepared  for  my  presence,  but 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  introduction  with 
haughty  statuliness.  To  say  she  was  handsome 
would  be  to  use  an  expression  contemptibly  weak,  — 
there  was  something  startling  in  her  faultless  loveli- 
ness ;  highly-colored  and  ideal  as  all  my  precon- 
ceived portraits  had  been,  I  had  never  pictured  in 
my  imagination  a  beauty  so  dazzling  as  hers.  She 
held  a  book  in  her  band,  and  I  heard  from  her 
mother  that  she  was  a  great  reader ;  from  her  T  could 
not  obtain  a  word.  This  reticence  continued 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  first  day,  and  for  long 
afterwards. 

I  must  not  weary  you  with  minute  details,  though 
every  hour  spent  under  that  roof  is  as  vivid  to  me 
as  if  it  had  only  occurred  yesterday.    Let  it  suffice 
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to  say,  that  as  day  after  day  passed  by,  uneventful 
and  monotonous,  I  could  not  thaw  the  icy  reserve 
Miss  Heath  Lad  shown  me  Ironi  the  first. 

Alone,  comparatively  shaking,  in  a  country 
house,  it  seemed  almost  impossible,  that  constant 
companionship  should  not  inevitably  render  an  in- 
crease of  familiarity :  yet,  far  from  this,  her  manner, 
■  with  time,  only  grew  more  distant  and  undemonstra- 
tive: and,  if  occasionally  I  sought  to  join  her  solitary 
rambles  in  the  park,  she  would  either  acquiesce  si- 
lently, laying  down  with  ostentatious  resignation 
some  favorite  book,  or  darkly  hint  a  vague  taunt 
about  forced  companionship.  I  was  honestly  mysti- 
fied. I  could  not  decide  whether  to  attribute  *  her 
varving,  but  alwavs  disdainftd  mood,  to  a  naturally 
morbid  character,  self-cultured  in  solitude,  or  to  a 
studied  iqptive  tlw  which  it  was  impossible  to  conjec- 
ture a  cause.  That  I  wa9  personally  distasteful  to 
her,  as  my  fears  sometimes  suggested,  seemed  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact,  that  in  the  very  first  hour  we 
met,  before  she  could  have  formed  any  opinion  ad- 
verse or  favorable  to  me.  her  manner  had  been 
equally  repelling.  Besides,  if  such  a  feeling  existed, 
why  not  express  it  ?  Her  marriage  was  not  com- 
pulsory, and  I  felt  sure  that  whatever  might  be  my 
sufferings,  and  their  disappointment,  her  parents 
would  never  force  a  sacrifice  to  their  wishes,  from  an 
only  child. 

With  Sir  Andrew  and  Lady  Heath,  I  was  soon 
on  the  friendliest  terms,  and  their  open-hearted 
kindness  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  their  daughter's 
unfathomable  nature.  To  them,  therefore,  1  con- 
.fided  all  my  doubts,  and  .certainly  found  consolation. 
Sir  Andrew  attributed  his  daughter's  reserve  to  the 
natural  shyness  of  a  young  girl,  brought  up  in  an 
almost  uninhabited  part  of  the  country,  isolated 
from  all  society,  having  never  met  a  young  man  be- 
fore ;  and,  moreover,  aware  of  the  object  of  my  visit 
to  (ilentwyr,  —  an  additional  reason  for  conscious 
bashfulness.  He  argued  that  the  reserve  which 
alarmed  me  ought,  rather,  to  be  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion, as  showing  the  delicate  and  sensitive  nature  of 
the  girl  1  hoped  to  make  my  wife. 

Lady  Heath,  with  truer  instinct,  deplored  her 
daughter's  manner,  but  it  appeared  to  occasion  her 
no  surprise.  Miss  Heath,  she  told  me,  was  reticent 
and  undemonstrative,  even  with  her  parents;  she 
had  lived  on  h  toks  ever  since  she  had  been  able  to 
read,  and  had  resisted  every  effort  of  her  mother's 
to  stop  her  constant  supplies  of  indiscriminate  litera- 
ture. "  I  feared,"  concluded  Lady  Heath, 44  that  so 
niueh  reading,  in  a  life  of  inaction,  might  tend  to  a 
morbid  state  of  mind  ;  but  Gabriella  is  a  strong 
nature,  and  I  am  a  weak  one ;  and  though  she 
never  openly  disobeyed  me,  I  foresaw  great  difficul- 
ties in  depriving  her  of  her  only  pleasure  ;  especially 
as  1  could  not  hope  to  nuike  Sir  Andrew  understand 
my  view  of  the  ease." 

There  was  something  so  reassuring  and  so  plausi- 
ble in  all  this  reasoning  that  I  gladly  allowed  myself 
to  be  convinced  by  it;  resolved  that,  if  patience 
only  was  required,  I  would  endeavor  to  emulate 
that  of  Jacob  tor  his  beloved  Rachel ;  for  the  beauty 
of  this  strange  girl  had  enslaved  me.  I  could  not 
call  the  feeling  love. —  however  strong  the  passionate 
element  in  love,  there  still  must  be  a  large  share  of 
personal  identity,  a  real  or  supposed  sympathy  with 
individual  character:  something  beyond  the  mere 
outward  impression  on  the  senses,  to  compass  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word  ;  whereas  Gabriella  Heath's 
mind  was  a  sealed  book  to  me,  her  character  as  in- 
scrutable, her  feelings,  if  she  had  any,  as  impenetra- 


ble as  those  of  the  sphinx.  But  an  admiration 
stronger  than  reason,  and  overwhelming  in  intensity, 
grew  upon  ine  in  spite  of  myself.  It  may  be  that  the 
mystery  of  her  unalterable  reserve  gave  addition- 
al fascination  to  her  already  irresistible  loveliness; 
for  her  cold,  proud  face  was  full  of  power,  and  the 
character  of  her  beauty  the  complete  reverse  of  what 
would  be  generally  attributed  to  a  passionless  nature. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  the  result  was  that  my  I 
whole  life  and  thoughts  became  concentrated  into  a 
desire  to  lead  her  to  a  betrayal  of  her  real  nature : 
and  many  were  the  traps  I  laid  to  find  the  bent  of 
her  mind,  and  on  that  clew  to  shape  my  course. 

There  were  times  when  a  gleam  of  animation  re- 
warded my  perseverance.  I  remember  especially 
one  occasion  that,  seeing  her  with  a  history  of  the 
first  French  revolution  in  her  hand,  1  made  some 
trivial  remark  on  the  pathetic  incidents  of  the  time, 
the  sufferings  of  the  weak,  well-meaning  king,  the  j 
degradation  of  the  beautiful,  proud  queen,  and  the 
unhappy,  heart-rending  story  of  the  poor  child,  Louis 
X  VII.  She  turned  on  me  with  unexampled  scorn :  — 

"  Of  course,"  she  sneered,  "  what  is  it  if  people 
groan  for  generations  under  the  pressure  of  tyranny 
and  wrong?  What  if  they  toil,  and  faint,  and  per- 
ish to  supply  a  proper  succession  of  pleasures  to  their 
superiors  V  What  if  they  die  by  thousands  of  starva- 
tion and  penury  ?  It  is  their  business,  —  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  created :  but  if,  by  some  mis- 
take, a  latent  spark  of  manhood  struggles  to  the  sur- 
face, and  they  rise  upon  the  oppressors,  or  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  oppressors,  to  proclaim  a  glorious 
equality,  then  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  two  or  three 
lives  is  a  blot  upon  the  page  of  history,  hitherto 
quite  unsullied  by  the  myriads  of  deaths  among  the 
people,  caused  by  iniquitous  and  heartless  misgov- 
ernment.  If  such  narrow-minded  egotism  is  educa- 
tion, you  had  better  not  have  gone  to  college." 

Her  extraordinary  warmth  on  so  completely  ab- 
stract a  subject  quite  bewildered  me ;  her  philoso- 
phy, too,  though,  perhaps,  well  founded,  sounded 
strange  from  the  lips  of  a  girl  scarcely  twenty  years 
of  age ;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  as  dap  wore  on,  that 
I  knew  her  less  and  less. 

Beyond  this  one  outbreak,  however,  and  an  occa- 
sional sarcasm  when  any  question  of  social  distinc- 
tion was  started,  I  never  got  any  further  clew  to 
Miss  Heath's  real  character,  her  unvarying  placidity 
remained  as  unimpressionable  as  ever.  At  length, 
when  days  and  weets  brought  me  apparently  no  near- 
er the  object  of  my  mission  than  in  the  first  hour  of 
my  arrival,  I  resolved,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  to  brave  all 
consequences,  and  propose  to  Gabriella.  Her  whole 
conduct  was  such  an  enigma,  that  I  thought  it  might 
possibly  conceal  an  inclination  favorable  to  myself; 
and,  at  all  hazards,  a  declaration  would  lead  me  to 
a  partial  solution  of  the  puzzle. 

When  I  apprized  Sir  Andrew  of  my  intention,  he 
implored  me  to  delay  until  we  knew  more  of  each 
other.  To  this  I  replied  that  I  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  ever  knowing  more  of  Gabriella;  and  that 
I  had  certainly  been  at  (ilentwyr  long  enough  for 
her  to  know  me  fully.  I  did  not  tell  huu  how  much 
I  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  this  protracted  sus- 
pense ;  how,  with  every  succeeding  day,  my  passion- 
ate admiration  made  the  barrier  between  us  an  ever- 
increasing  torture ;  yet,  with  the  cowardly  conscious- 
ness that  a  refusal  might  result  in  banishment  from 
her  presence,  I  listened  to  Sir  Andrew's  warnings 
against  precipitancy. 

"  Wait,  at  least,"  he  said,  "  till  after  the  fair,  — 
a  most  important  era  in  the  lives  of  all  Glentwyr 
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people.  Once  a  year  this  little  village  awakes  to 
life ;  buyers  ami  sellers,  marionette*  and  menageries 
floek  in,  for  the  day,  from  all  parts  of  the  country; 
and  every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  exultation 
at  the  great  event.  Even  Gabriella  forgets  her 
books,  and  seems  as  interested  as  the  busiest  when 
the  fair  time  comes  round.  "  You  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  her  as  you  have  not  seen  her 
yet,  and  may  then  find  the  secret  spring  to  her  favor, 
which  you  do  not  seem  sure  of  having  yet  discov- 
ered. She  is,  perhaps,  a  little  cold,  and,  like  all 
women,  capricious ;  too  much  precipitation  may 
rouse  her  opposition,  and  I  think  you  now  concur 
enough  in  the  family  wishes  to  dread  this.  There- 
fore I  say,  wait  a  little.  In  my  day  young  men  were 
not  in  such  a  terrible  hurry  to  give  way  to  despair." 
And  accordingly  I  waited. 

There  certainly  was  a  change  in  Miss  Heath ;  her 
placid  tranquillity  was  replaced  by  an  unmistakable 
restlessness.  She  now  often  joined  our  general 
conversation,  always  introducing  the  subject  of  the 
fair,  either  proposing  to  her  father  to  throw  open 
the  park  gates  and  give  a  banquet  to  all  comers,  or 
declaring  her  "intention  of  passing  the  whole  day  in 
the  village  in  the  midst  of  the  festival. 

My  heart  began  to  beat  with  a  sensation  almost 
like  hope  as  I  noticed  this  change  ;  there  was  some- 
thing so  natural  and  girlish  in  her  interest  for  the 
coming  gala,  and  anxiety  for  the  people's  enjoyment 
of  their  holiday,  that  I  argued  well  from  the  contrast 
to  the  indifference  she  had  hitherto  shown  for  every- 
thing. 

Sir  Andrew  readily  entered  into  all  her  sympathy 
for  the  villagers,  and  promised  that  the  presence  of 
the  party  from  the  castle  should  not  be  wanted  to 
crown  the  occasion  as  a  complete  success.  To  me 
the  projected  fair  was  a  species  of  revelation;  it 
seemed  to  explain  away  my  principal  doubts,  and 
account  for  Gabriella's  outward  apathy  by  her  life 
of  unnatural  stagnation.  Lady  Heath  had  said,  that 
her  daughter  was  a  girl  of  strong  mind ;  she  had 
been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  so  dull  and 
eventless  as  to  be  absolute  petrifaction,  and  hail 
probably  euded  in  creating  a  fictitious  existence  for 
herself",  through  her.  books,  in  which,  as  far  as 
thought  and  feeling  went,  she  absolutely  lived. 
From  this  imaginary  region,  pleasure,  excitement, 
variety  alone  could  wean  her,  permanently,  perhaps ; 
temporarily,  certainly,  as  her  activity  for  the  coming 
festival  abundantly  testified.  There  was  still  one 
drawback  to  my  growing  confidence.  Willing,  as 
Gabriella  was,  to  converse  on  the  subject  of  the 
coming  festivity  with  me,  especially  when  alone,  she 
was  as  silent  and  reserved  as  ever;  not  even  on  the 
all-absorbing  topic  could  I  get  her  to  utter  an  opin- 
ion ;  she  froze  at  once,  whenever  I  attempted  to  ad- 
dress her. 

When,  at  last,  the  long-expected  morning  dawned, 
and  I  threw  open  my  window  to  let  in  the  glorious 
sunshine,  distant  noises  from  the  village,  principally 
the  discordant  notes  of  primitive  musical  instru- 
ments, came  wafted  in  on  the  air.  I  fancied,  as  I  lis- 
tened, that  Gabriella  must  have  been  disturbed  by 
these  sounds  many  hours  before,  for  hers  were  the 
only  rooms  that  looked  out  towards  the  village,  and 
were  much  better  situated  for  seeing  and  hearing 
than  any  others  in  the  castle.  Indeed,  with  a  good 
glass,  she  could  probably  distinguish  the  movements 
of  the  busy  multitude,  and  count  the  number  of 
booths  and  tents  erected  during  the  night.  She  cer- 
tainly never  looked  more  beautiful  than  when  we 


I  met  that  morning  at  the  breakfast-table  ;  her  grand 
eyes  sparkling  somewhat  restlessly,  and  her  cheeks 
flushed  with  a  color  almost  feverish  in  its  intensity. 

Sir  Andrew  also  seemed  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion.  An  annual  JT>*>,  that  his 
mere  presence  sanctioned,  was  an  institution  far 
more  to  his  taste  than  the  gayetics  of  society,  that 
he  had  tired  of  at  a  very  early  age.  I.ady  Heath 
looked  at  father  and  daughter  with  an  amused 
smile.  She  had  lived  in  the  fashionable  world  for 
many  years,  an  acknowledged  belle  and  a  courted 
heiress.  Fortunately  for  the  blunt  country  gentle- 
man she  chose,  a  belief  in  her  own  extreme  delicacy 
and  failing  health  led  her  to  prefer  a  life  of  perfect  . 
retirement  to  any  other  ;  but  the  importance  allowed 
to  this  little  rustic  festivity  by  Sir  Andrew  and  Ga- 
briella, recalled,  no  doubt,  in  startling  contrast, 
some  memories  of  the  busy  life  beyond  the  little 
world  of  Glentwyr.  Nevertheless,  in  her  quiet  way, 
she  shared  her  husband's  and  child's  wishes  for  the 
successful  issue  of  the  holiday,  and  consented  for 
once  to  forget  her  ailments,  and  accompany  us  to 
the  scene  of  action.  The  great  event  of  the  day 
was  to  be  a  wrcstling-mateh  between  the  chosen 
champions  of  the  surrounding  villages;  so,  after 
wandering  a  short  time  among  the  temporary  booths, 
lavishing  small  coins  on  every  side,  and  patronizing 
for  a  few  moments  each  separate  show,  we  were  led 
to  the  seat  of  honor  reserved  for  us  on  the  field, 
where  the  modern  tournament  was  to  take  place. 
I  say  44  tournament "  advisedly,  for,  however  unro- 
mantic  and  degenerate  this  display  of  brute  force 
might  be,  compared  with  the  knightly  feats  of  tilting, 
an  old  flavor  of  chivalry  was  cast  upon  the  scene,  in 
the  custom,  revived  by  Miss  Heath,  of  crowning  the 
victor.  Had  the  exhibition  been  twice  as  interest- 
ing as  it  possibly  was  I  should  not  have  noticed  a 
single  detail.  My  whole  attention  was  riveted  on 
my  betrothed.  She  followed  the  varying  scene  with 
breathless  interest,  and  seemed  transfigured  suddenly 
from  an  insensate  statue  into  a  passionate,  palpitat- 
ing woman.  Even  Sir  Andrew  remarked  the 
change,  for  he  looked  at  me  triumphantly,  and  at 
his  daughter,  as  if  struck  with  an  unusual  sense  of 
her  exceeding  loveliness. 

You  will  think  I  am  infringing  on  my  privileges 
as  a  narrator,  in  dwelling  so  often  on  the  wondrous 
attractions  of  this  young  girl.  Forgive  me ;  I  can- 
not help  it,  and  I  shall  not  tax  your  patience  much 
longer.  In  a  few  minutes  I  shall  have  ceased  for- 
ever to  trespass  in  this  respect.  Till  then,  and  while 
I  am  endeavoring  to  recall  the  scene  on  the  village 
green,  the  most  prominent  point  in  the  picture  must 
be  the  almost  superhuman  beauty  of  Gabriella  in  her 
transformation,  for  such  it  was. 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  did  not  follow  the 
details  of  the  struggle,  but  every  phase  of  it  was 
reproduced  in  my  betrothed's  changing  face.  At 
one  moment  it  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm,  her 
cheeks  burned,  her  lips  parted,  ami  her  whole  frame 
seemed  thrilling  with  excitement,  and  unconsciously, 
she  half  rose  from  her  seat;  at  another  moment  I 
saw  her  turn  so  deadly  pale.  I  thought  she  would 
have  fainted,  and,  seriously  alarmed,  I  whispered  to 
Lady  Heath,  who,  looking  round,  was  frightened 
at  lier  daughter's  pallor.  44  Come  away  at  once, 
dearest,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  arm  to  support 
the  trembling  girl;  "this  has  been  too  much  for 
you."  But  with  a  strong  effort,  that  showed  how 
complete  was  her  mastery  over  herself,  Gabriella, 
on  being  remarked,  recovered  her  composure.  44  No, 
mamma,"  she  said, 4*  I  am  not  ill,  —  I  cannot  go, — 
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we  must  stay  to  the  end.  And  without  giving  her  I 
mother  time  to  answer,  she  apj>calc<l  to  Sir  Andrew, 
who,  intent  on  the  wrestling,  had  observed  nothing, 
and  of  course  consented.  Following  the  direction 
of  his  cye>,  I  sought  the  cause  of  Gabriella's  emo- 
tion, and  nav/  nn»  of  the  hitherto  most  sucte  sslul 
wrestlers  prostrate  and  wounded  on  the  grouud.  It 
was  evident  that  such  a  display  was  not  fit  for  a  girl 
unused  to  the  slightest  excitement;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  .showed  how  rich  in  human  sympathies 
was  her  apparently  cold  nature,  how  delicate  her 
sensibilities,  how  much  too  trying  the  present  ten- 
sion on  her  nerves.  With  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
she  suffered  with  the  fallen,  and  triumphed  with  the 
victorious ;  and  when  at  last  the  conqueror  was 
brought  to  her  feet  to  be  crowned,  she  performed 
the  ceremony  with  a  pride  and  solemnity  too  full 
of  grace  to  be  ridiculous.  I  scarcely  remarked  the 
recipient  of  this  honor,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
strongly  built,  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a  rather 
sheepish  expression  of  face. 

On  our  return  to  the  castle,  Gabriella's  vivacity 
deserted  her ;  exhausted  probably  by  the  fatiguing 
events  of  the  day,  she  sank  into  her  usual  listless 
silence,  and  retired  early  to  her  own  apartment. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  reached  a  point  in  my  story  that 
it  is  agony  even  to  recall ;  every  hour  of  that  fatal 
evening  lives  again  as  I  rake  up  the  long-buried 
memory;  nearly  Ibrty  years  —  a  lifetime  —  lie  be- 
tween me  and  it,  yet  even  now,  I  dare  not  dwell 
upon  it. 

Briefly,  then,  our  usual  evening's  amusement, 
-  chess,  —  between  Lady  Heath  and  me,  while  Sir 
Andrew  invariably  dozed  in  an  easy -chair, — 
was  on  tbw  occasion  interrupted  more  than  once  by 
noisy  cries  from  the  village,  which  increased  steadi- 
ly, and,  to  judge  by  the  soand,  seemed  coming 
nearer.  Presently  all  doubt  on  this  score  was  con- 
firmed, the  shouts  grew  louder  and  loader,  and  we 
could  almost  distinguish  voices. 

"  Strange  that  this  noise  has  not  disturbed  Ga- 
briella,"  muttered  Sir  Andrew,  —  u  hers  is  the  only 
room  from  which  anything  could  be  seen :  go,  my 
dear,  and  find  out  what  it  is." 

Lady  Heath  was  pale,  and  evidently  alarmed. 
"  Come  with  me,"  she  said.  And  Sir  Andrew 
seized  one  of  the  branch  candlesticks  from  the  table, 
and  followed  her  out  of  the  room. 

I  waited  anxiously,  —  not  long,  however.  A 
minute  had  barely  elapsed,  before  a  wild  shriek 
rang  through  the  bouse,  —  a  shriek  so  piercing,  so 
full  of  terror,  that,  reckless  of  consequences,  I  rushed 
to  the  spot,  following  in  the  wake  of  Sir  Andrew, 
who  was  just  then  entering  his  daughter's  inner 
chamber.  What  this  chamber  was  like  I  never 
knew.  I  felt  that  the  window  was  open,  for  the 
night  air  blew  upon  my  face;  but  my  eyes  were 
fastened  on  the  scene  within.  Lady  Heath  lay  on 
the  ground  in  a  fainting-fit,  mercifully  unconscious 
for  some  moments  of  what  ensued.  Sir  Andrew, 
totally  oblivious  of  his  corpse- like  wife,  whose  most 
fanciful  complaint  had  always  filled  him  with  con- 
cern, —  was  looking  steadily,  and  with  grim  deter- 
mination into  the  room,  at  the  other  actors  in  this 
horrible  drama.  For  there  were  two, —  Gabriel  la, 
her  long  hair  falling  loose  upon  her  shoulders,  stood 
boldly  forward,  with  her  arms  spread  out,  as  if  to 
form  a  barrier  :  and  behind  her,  —  a  man.  In  this 
man  I  recognized  the  hero  of  the  wrestling-match, 
the  successful  champion  of  the  morning's  sports. 
His  courage  was  certainly  not  of  the  moral  order, 
for  he  shuffled  uneasily,  and  at  right  of  Sir  An- 


I  drew's  set  face,  sheltered  himself  more  completely 
behind  the  dauntless  girl,  who  stood  before  him  like 
some  hunted  animal  at  bay. 

It  was  she  who  first  broke  the  awful  silence : 
"  He  is  my  husband,"  she  said,  tearing  some  paj>ers 
fioin  her  bosom,  and  ottering  them  to  us;  il  he  is 
my  husband,  and  1  love  him." 

No  one  responded  to  the  gesture;  but  Sir  An- 
drew in  a  voice  ho  changed,  that  I  started  at  hear- 
ing it,  merely  asked  the  man,  —  "  Is  this  true  ?  " 

The  creature  muttered  an  affirmative,  and  some 
words  in  extenuation  about  her  having  made  bim 
marry  her.  Hut  Sir  Andrew  interrupted.  Stern, 
collected,  and  therefore  mereiUa-s,  I  recognized  what 
these  easy-going,  indolent  natures  can  sometimes 
hide  of  intense  power  and  self-control.  His  voice 
alone  betrayed  the  effort :  14  That  will  do,"  he  said. 
"  I  want  no  explanation.  I  hare  seen.  That  is 
enough.  You  are  free  to  go.  Take  that  woman 
with  you ;  she  is  no  child  of  mine,  and  she  has  killed 
her  mother."  He  pointed  to  the  inanimate  form  of 
Lady  Heath,  and  turned,  with  pitiless  calinn*  as,  to 
speak  to  his  daughter.  u  You  have  chosen  dishonor 
deliberately ;  abide  by  it  '>  you  are  no  longer  any- 
thing to  me  that  I  should  seek  to*  rescue .  you. 
From  this  hour  remove  your  accursed  presence, 
your  tainted  person,  from  the  roof  to  which  your 
shame  has  brought  undying  dishonor  and  disgrace. 
Go  !  "  he  added,  more  bitterly,  "join  the  witnesses 
you  have  summoned  to  your  triumph." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  looked  round,  and  per- 
ceived through  the  window,  at  some  little  di  tance, 
the  group  of  peasants  whose  clamor  had  originally 
disturbed  us.  They  had  missed  the  hero  of  the  day 
from  their  revels,  and  suspecting  him  of  having  aban- 
doned them  for  the  company  of  the  castle  servants, 
had  followed  him  in  a  state  of  noisy  intoxication. 
But  now,  awe-struck  into  silence,  they  stood  hud- 
dled together,  gazing  up  through  the  (Urn  night 
into  the  brilliantly-lighted  room  where  so  strange  a 
scene  was  being  enacted. 

For  one  moment  Gubriella  quailed  under  her  fa- 
ther's words  ;  then  raising  her  head  defiant  as 
before, — 

"  You  will  regret  this  harshness  when  you  know 
all,"  bIic  said ;  and,  without  even  a  glance  at  her 
mother,  she  seized  the  crestfallen  champion  by  the 
hand,  and  almost  dragged  him  from  the  room. 

Then  followed  a  scene  that  I  cannot  attempt  to 
describe.  The  unhappy  girl  gone,  Sir  Andrew  was 
himself  again,  hanging  over  his  still  unconscious 
wife  in  an  agony  of  tenderness ;  while  the  wared 
servants  bustled  alwut  the  house,  getting  restora- 
tives for  their  mistress.  But  from  the  shock  of  that 
night  Lady  Heath  never  fully  recovered.  Although 
the  very  next  day  she  left  Glentwyr  forever  with 
Sir  Andrew,  time  brought  her  but  little  consolation. 
She  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Pau,  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, having  never  seen  or  heard  of  her  daughter 
since  that  fatal  night  Poor  Sir  Andrew  did  not 
long  survive  his  wife. 

After  her  death,  I  persuaded  him  to  join  me  in 
Italy.  Glentwyr  Castle  had  been  sold ;  and  not 
only  had  he  forbidden  Gabriella's  name  to  be  men- 
tioned before  him,  but  he  refused  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  her  whereabouts,  her  prospects,  or 
her  position.  From  this  resolution  he  never  swerved. 
In  small  things  tolerant  beyond  most  people,  once 
his  sense  of  honor  was  touched,  his  whole  nature 
became  metamorphosed.  In  the  same  degree  that 
he  had  been  a  credulous  and  adoring  father,  so  was 
he  afterwards  a  relentless  and  unforgiving  judge; 
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and  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  I  veutured  to 
sound  him  on  the  subject,  he  invariably  replied, 
with  perfect  calmness,  that  be  bore  no  ill-will  to  the 
peasantry  of  Wales,  with  the  exception  of  one  wo- 
man who  had  deliberately  dishonored  a  name  stain- 
less for  generation*,  and  had,  moreover,  murdered 
his  wife.  Did  I  require  him  to  select  thin  special, 
woman  as  a  recipient  of  his  gratitude.  With  these 
feelings'uuchanged,  he  died  about  a  year  after  the 
catastrophe  that  had  broken  up  his  borne,  his  hopes, 
and  happiness ;  and  in  bis  will  Gabriella  was  for- 
mally disinherited. 

My  frit- uds,  in  all  this  I  have  not  spoken  to  you 
of  myself.  How  could  any  words  give  an  idea  of 
the  bitterness  of  a  trial  such  as  mine  ?  I  can  relate 
naked  huts,  the  desolation  of  a  hearth,  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  name,  the  deaths  of  a  stricken  woman  and 
broken-hearted  man,  my  own  voluntary  exile  for 
long  and  weary  years,  the  ruin  of  my  hopes,  the 
blasting  of  the  youngest  and  what  should  have 
been  the  brightest  portion  of  my  lite;  but  to  de- 
scribe or  detail  the  sufferings  that  such  things  bring 
with  them  is  not  in  the  power  of  mere  language. 

Whtrn  I  lell  England  as  attach*  to  a  foreign  em- 
bassy, it  was  partly  to  shun  the  land  of  such  cruel 
experiences,  and  partly  because  my  father  feared 
that,  if  at  home,  a  morbid  desire  to  find  out  what 
had  become  of  Gabriella  Heath  might  prompt  me 
to  seek  her  out  Certain  it  is  that  I  listened  eager- 
ly to  all  news  from  England,  in  a  stupid,  unreason- 
ing way,  as  though  it  were  possible  that  any  de- 
spatched could  contain  intelligence  of  an  obscure 
cottage  in  some  remote  part  of  Wales.  The  feeling 
may  have  been  presentiment,  —  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  future  that  some  people  possess,  for  there  was 
yet  another  link  to  be  added  to  that  hapless  chain 
of  events. 

Otie  morning,  while  scanning  as  usual  the  English 
newspapers,  my  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound  as  the 
familiar  name,  (iahriella  Heath,  caught  my  eye. 
Once  more  that  fatal  name  was  destined  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  calamity,  and  this  time  with  guilt.  The 
paper  stited  briefly  that  a  young  woman  known  as 
Gabby  Wynn,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Andrew  and 
Lady  Gabriella  Heath,  of  Glentwyr  Castle  and  Rock- 
lands,  &c.,  &c,  was  arraigned  for  the  wilful  murder 
of  Iter  husband,  James  Wynn.  My  first  instinct 
was  a  wild  desire  to  start  for  England,  which  I 
should  certainly  have  yielded  to  but  I  was  most  un- 
expectedly chained.  I  coukl  not  get  leave  of  ab- 
sence. I  did  not  then  know  that  my  father  had 
sent  word  to  detain  me;  but  if  I  could  have  thrown 
up  my  appointment  with  honor,  I  should  certainly 
have  done  so.  I  lived  in  a  kind  of  dream  during 
the  progress  of  that  terrible  trial  With  feverish 
anxiety  I  watched  for  the  arrival  of  the  mails;  and 
then,  with  a  copy  of  the  public  papers,  hurried  off 
to  battle  alone  with  the  horror  of  the  awful  details. 
The  accounts  were  pitiless  and  precise.  The  case 
for  the  prosecution  was  short,  and  to  this  effect: 
That  Gabriella  Heath  had  fallen  violently  in  love 
with  and  married  the  man  Wynn,  — and  here  some 
painful  references  to  the  disparity  of  their  social 
posit  ions,  and  her  broken-hearted  parents,  were 
given,  —  that  he  had  brought  her  home  to  his  fa- 
ther's farm,  and  had  been  a  good  husband  to  her,  in 
spite  of  the  objections  of  his  firailv  to  seeinjr  a  fine 
lady  among  them;  that  she  was  proud  and  violent, 
unwilling  to  conciliate  her  new  relations,  and  accus- 
tomed to  cxas]>erate  her  husband  by  incessant 
scenes  of  scornful  reproach  and  vituperation  ;  that 
on  one  of  these  - 


from  a  day's  labor,  she  met  him  with  such  a 
of  unprovoked  and  bitter  taunts,  that,  in  a  fit  of  in- 
dignation, he  raised  his  band  and  struck  her.  That 
night  he  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed.  Such  was 
the  substance  of  the  accusation,  without  the  com- 
ments and  remarks  with  which  it  was  interspersed. 
The  prisoner  —  my  soul  revolted  at  the  expression 
—  pleaded  guilty,  and  sullenly  refusal  to  say  a  word 
in  extenuation  of  her  crime.  But  the  unhappy 
woman  was  not  wholly  forsaken.  Some  distant  con- 
nections of  the  Heath  family,  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
lessen  the  additional  disgrace  which  threatened  their 
doomed  house,  had  engaged  for  the  defence  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  day ;  and  he  certainly 
made  as  much  out  of  his  miserable  materials  as  was 
possible.  Ingeniously  avoiding  any  attempt  at  refu- 
tation of  the  crime,  or  any  direct  reference  to  the 
crushing  facts  of  the  accusation,  he  slid,  with  appar- 
ent unconsciousness,  into  the  strain,  always  so  pow- 
erful with  English  juries,  of  an  appeal  to  their  sym- 
pathies. The  woman  before  them  was  still  young 
and  very  beautiful;  and,  in  words  of  glowing  elo- 
quence, he  wove,  from  the  stores  of  his  imagination, 
a  pathetic  tale  of  her  life  and  sufferings.  First  rep- 
resenting the  young  girl  in  her  aristocratic  home, 
surrounded  by  all  conceivable  luxuries  ;  then  paint- 
ing her  romantic  devotion,  her  sacrifice  of  all  for 
love ;  and  crowning  the  elaborate  imaginary  picture 
by  a  vivid  description  of  what  the  gradual  disen- 
chantment, the  dady  and  hourly  loss  of  cherished  il- 
lusions, the  terrible  waking  from  the  ideal  to  the 
real,  the  discovery,  too  bite,  that  the  idol  of  gold 
was  an  idol  of  clay,  —  what  these  must  have  been 
to  a  highly-wrought  and  sensitive  nature. 

14  God  forbid !  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  said, 
**  that  I  should  attempt  to  palliate  this  crime  ;  but 
in  shrinking  from  the  act,  I  cannot  forget  the  provo- 
cation. Trampled  on  and  insulted  by  the  man 
through  whom  she  had  lost  all,  —  name'  and  fame, 
home  and  friends,  —  reviled  and  disowned  for  him, 
deceived  and  degraded  bg  him,  this  woman  expiated 
in  years  of  bitterness  —  who  can  estimate  their  bit- 
terness '(  —  the  crime  of  having  bred  too  faithfully. 
But  even  the  veriest  worm  will  turn  at  length. 
There  came  a  day  when  the  one  drop  that  filled  it 
to  overflowing  was  poured  into  this  woman's  cup. 
Encouraged  by  the  applauding  jeers  of  every  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  the  brutal  coward  struck  her  as 
she  stood  alone  among  them,  in  her  fatal  defence- 
less superiority.  Was  it  the  blood  of  a  thousand 
ancestors  that  rushed  with  tumultuous  rebellion  to 
her  brain  ?  Was  it  the  hist  agonized  throe  of  a  yet 
unbroken  spirit  ?  I  dare  not  conjecture.  I  only 
know  that,  goaded  to  madness,  in  a  frenzy  of  wild 
unconsciousness,  the  unhappy  woman  rushed  to 
avenge  her  wrongs;  to  cancel  her  misery  in  the 
crime  for  which  she  now  stands  charged  before  you." 

It  was  a  well-imagined  defence,  and,  I  always 
thought,  prompted  the  recommendation  to  mercy 
which  accompanied  the  verdict  of  guilty.  In  con- 
sideration of  that  recommendation,  the  sentence  of 
death  waa  commuted  into  one  of  transportation  for 
life ;  and  the  subject  dropped  from  the  record  of 
human  events.  These  occurrences  took  place  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Sir  Andrew  Heath.  In  all 
the  hicerating  pain  they  brought,  it  was  yet  a  com- 
fort to  remember  that  he  haul  not  lived  to  know 
them.  From  that  time  my  native  land  became 
more  than  ever  distasteful  to  me.  My  father  died, 
and  I  succeeded  to  the  title  ami  estates,  an  alien 
and  a  foreigner.  Love,  marriage,  and  all  the  dear 
ties  realized  in  the  one  word  "  home  " 
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not  for  me ;  a  blight  was  upon  my  life ;  a  ghastly 
memory  was  attached  to  all  such  associations ;  and 
not  until  thirty-five  years  of  exile  had  blanched  my 
hair,  and  warned  me  of  coming  old  age,  did  I  ven- 
ture back  to  the  cold  hearth  I  had  left  a  buoyant, 
joyous  youth. 

Here,  comparatively  happy  in  the  genial  society 
of  my  books,  I  have  lived  for  five  soli  tar}-  years, 
with  the  ashes  of  nearly  forty  winters  to  cover  the 
story  of  ray  early  life  ;  a  story  so  old  as  almost  to 
belong  to  the  records  of  a  former  generation  ;  yet 
this  very  night,  my  friends,  I  have  learned  that  till 
within  a  few  hours  ago  it  had  a  sequel. 

m. 

As  Sir  Edward  Ashly  pronounced  the  last  words, 
he  placed  before  the  doctor  and  clergyman  the  pa- 
pers confided  to  the  latter  by  the  dying  servant. 
They  were  three  in  number. 

The  first  was  a  baptismal  registry  of  Gabriella 
Heath,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  and  Lady  Gabriella 
Heath,  with  date  and  local  particulars. 

The  second,  a  certificate  of  marriage  between 
James  Wynn  and  Gabriella  Heath,  with  date  and 
names  of  witnesses. 

The  third,  a  ticket-of-leave  discharge  from  nrison 
for  good  conduct,  granted  to  the  convict,  Gabby 
Wynn,  and  dated  some  six  vears  back. 

"  My  God  !  "  exclaimed  Dr.  Nichol,  "  it  cannot 
be  possible  !  That  strange,  wizened  creature, — 
that  mass  of  scarred  ugliness  and  deformity  —  " 

41  Was  once  the  peerless  Gabriella  Heath !  "  said 
Sir  Edward,  concluding  the  doctor's  sentence  in  the 
absent  toxw-s  ol  a  man  whose  thoughts  are  far  away 
from  the  subject  on  which  he  is  speaking. 

"  Truly  she  was,  as  she  herself  said,  a  deeply 
guilty  sinner,"  mused  Mr.  Nugent,  as  he  renewed  in 
thought  the  death-bed  scene  he  now  so  fully  com- 
prehended ;  "  but  the  mercy  of  God  is  infinite !  " 

And  then  silence  fell  on  the  little  party.  But 
that  night,  for  the  first  time  since  its  reoccupation, 
Asbly  Hall  harbored  guests,  for  the  clergyman  and 
doctor  refused  to  leave  their  friend  alone  with  that 
strange  revelation,  while  the  dead  was  yet  in  the 
house. 

A  few  days  later,  when  a  mourning  train  issued 
from  the  gates  of  the  Hall,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
attended  as  chief  mourner,  and  truly  — 

"  the  little  port 
Hal  EcM'im  B2cn  a  cosnicr  funeral." 

But  in  this  extraordinary  deference  to  the  mem- 
ory of  an  oil  servant,  the  people  of  Ashly  only  saw 
a  confirmation  of  th»  ir  opinions  respecting  the  "  ec- 
centric Sir  Edward,"  who,  being  the  greatest  aristo- 
crat and  landed  proprietor  in  the  neighborhood,  had 
given  too  deep  offence  to  the  county  by  his  unex- 
pected seclusion  and  unaccountable  inhospitality  to 
be  worthy  a  renewal  of  surprise.  Others,  whose 
greater  curiosity  took  them  to  the  churchyard  to  in- 
spect the  last  testimonial  to  the  object  of  this  hom- 
age, found  only  a  simple  marble  slab,  erected  near 
the  family  vault  of  the  Ashlys,  and  inscribed  with 
the  simple  letter  G. 


AN  OMNIBUS  INCIDENT. 

I  had  been  ten  years  absent  from  London,  and 
had  spent  much  of  tint  time  in  a  quiet,  out-of-the- 
way  nook,  where  the  noise  of  the  great  world  only 
reached  the  ear  through  the  faint  voice  of  a  small 
weekly  newspaper,  which  busied  itself  more  with 
the  "  rustic  murmur  "  of  the  little  "  bourg  "  in  which 


it  was  published  than  with  the  great  wave  of  life 
"  that  evermore  echoes  round  the  world."  Many  a 
time  during  my  involuntary  exile  my  heart  yearned 
for  London,  with  its  ever-flowing  currents  of  busy 
life,  its  free  intercourse,  its  thousand  nameless  at- 
tractions, which  hold  the  true  cockney  in  bonds  as 
difficult  to  escapefrom  as  a  mother's  embrace ;  and 
when  the  time  of  my  liberation  arrived  I  fled  back 
with  rapture  to  the  old  home. 

During  my  absence  I  had  read  much,  and  as  soli- 
tary readers  will  do,  when  not  disturbed  by  the  buzz- 
ings  of  small  critics,  I  got  to  love  certain  of  the  men 
whose  works  had  followed  me,  and  had  given  me 
comfort  and  strength  in  my  solitude.  And  some 
vague  desire  connected  with  this  feeling  had  taken 
possession  of  me  as  I  sat  beside  the  driver  of  one  of 
the  Hammersmith  'busses  as  it  rolled  pleasantly  along 
on  its  way  to  the  City. 

The  day  was  warm,  the  sky  bright,  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  in  the  grounds  of  the  Holland  House  re- 
freshingand  grateful  to  the  eye.  As  we  passed  the 
end  of  Palace  Gardens,  I  directed  my  eyes  along  its 
quiet  path,  thinking  of  Thackeray,  the  creator  of 
Major  Neweorae,  and  wishing  that  I  could  distinguish 
amongst  the  houses  of  that  quiet  retreat  the  roof  that 
sheltered  his  honored  head. 

Whilst  my  thoughts  were  thus  engaged  the  Tjus 

Fulled  up,  and  when  I  directed  my  eyes  downwards 
saw  a  gentlemanly-looking  stout  person,  who  had 
scrambled  up  the  side  of  the  vehicle  a  certain  dis- 
tance, and  was  eagerly  reaching  his  hand  to  me  for 
the  strap.  I  at  once  placed  it  in  his  grasp,  caught 
him  by  the  arm  and  helped  him  up,  and  made  as 
much  room  for  him  beside  me  as  the  contracted  seat 
would  admit  of.  He  was  not  so  young  or  so  active 
as  he  had  been,  his  years  being  somewhere  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  and  his  hair  a  beautiful  bright  silver ; 
whilst  his  face  had  in  it  a  mixture  of  swectuess  and 
sadness  that  in  no  way  interfered  with  its  thorough 
manliness  of  expression.  His  features  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  seemed  quite  familiar  to  me.  I 
felt  certain  that  I  had  met  him  before  somewhere, 
and  tried  to  remember  where,  but  without  success. 
Ten  years,  I  thought  to  myself,  make  strange  changes 
in  the  face  and  figure ;  so  I  made  my  mind  up  to 
speak  to  him. 

41 1  have  been  ten  vears  awav  from  London,"  I 
remarked,  "  and  now  that  I  have  returned  every- 
thing seems  strange  and  new ;  but  when  I  saw  you 
it  struck  me  that  we  must  at  some  time  have  met 
before.  It  may  not  be  altogether  a  fancy,  or  it  may 
be  a  mere  trick  of  the  imagination." 
He  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 
44 1  can't  call  you  to  mind,"  he  remarked  quietly. 
But,  whilst  he  spoke,  who  he  was  and  where  I  had 
seen  him  flashed  on  me  like  an  inspiration.  I  was 
somewhat  confused  at  first,  and  remained  silent; 
but  then  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  open  up  a  conversation  with  my 
distinguished  neighbor,  and,  that  I  might  enjoy  such 
a  chat  without  needless  restraint,  I  kept  to  myself 
the  discovery  I  had  made  as  to  his  identity. 

I  was  puzzled,  however,  to  pick  out  a  subject 
likely  to  engage  his  attention.  The  weather  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  To  have  spoken  of  the  last 
new  book  would  have  looked  like  an  affectation  :  so 
I  stretched  my  neck,  and  looked  before  me  and  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  to  try  if  any  incident  could 
be  seen  that  would  serve  my  turn,  but  there  was 
nothing  out  of  the  usual  way. 

Then  it  struck  me  that  some  general  observation 
might  suit  my  purpose ;  so  I  looked  at  him,  and  said, 
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in  a  positive,  but  rather  careless  sort  of  way, 44  There 
is  no  position  like  the  top  of  a  'bus  for  seeing  Lon- 
don." The  remark  was  neither  original  nor  pro- 
found, nor  did  my  companion  Beem  to  be  particular- 
ly struck  by  it ;  but  he  was  spoken  to  civilly,  and  I 
suppose  he  felt  bound  to  take  some  notice  of  what 
had  been  said. 

44 1  prefer  a  hansom,"  he  replied,  looking  straight 
before  him,  without  fixing  his  gaze  on  anything  in 
particular.  I  felt  that  he  wanted  to  shelve  me,  but 
l  had  mado  my  mind  up  to  have  my  talk  out. 

44  A  hansom,"  I  rejoined, 44  is  well  enough  in  its 
way,  but  it  does  not  lift  you  sufficiently  above  the 
crowd  to  see  without  trouble  what  is  going  on." 

44  Still,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  a  han- 
som," olwerved  my  companion,  as  if  speaking  confi- 
dentially to  one  of  the  horses, 44  if  you  keep  a  good 
look-out," 

I  now  felt  vexed  with  myself  for  introducing  such 
a  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  nettled  with  my  com- 
panion for  treating  me  with  what  appeared  to  me 
something  like  contempt ;  but  I  felt  that  any  at- 
tempt to  change  the  topic  would  only  make  matters 
worse,  so  I  plunged  along  in  the  rut  of  commonplace 
into  which  I  had  fallen. 

44  A  hansom  is  dearer,"  I  remarked,  somewhat 
tartly.  44 1  can  ride  where  I  am  now  sitting  seven 
miles  for  sixpence." 

44  It  is  a  great  distance  for  so  small  a  sum,"  he  re- 
plied, still  addressing  himself  to  the  horse ;  44  but 
for  all  that  I  prefer  the  hansom.  I  can  get  into  it 
and  out  of  it  easier." 

I  saw  now  that  my  companion  had  put  me  down 
as  an  impertinent  chatterer,  and  was  beating  mc  off 
by  giving  me  back  chatter  as  emptv  as  my  own  ;  but 
I  was  determined  to  stick  to  him,  in  the  hope  that 
things  might  take  a  better  turn.  I  had  read  parlia- 
mentary debates  in  which  men  took  whole  columns 
of  newspapers  to  say  nothing,  and  were  greatly  ad- 
mired because  they  said  it  so  well  that  it  looked  like 
something ;  so  I  took  courage,  and  went  on  improv- 
ing my  style  as  I  warmed  with  ray  Subject  Placing 
the  first  finger  of  my  right  hand  in  the  palm  of  my 
left,  I  said  slowly,  but  emphatically,  — 

44  A  'bus  goes  at  a  moderate  pace,  gives  you  time 
for  observation,  opportunity  for  chat,  allows  you  to 
j>ick  up  some  knowledge  of  street  life  from  the 
driver  —  whose  head  is  usually  full  of  such  experi- 
ences—  and  keeps  you  free  from  any  chance  of 
quarrel  alxjut  your  fare  at  the  end  of  the  drive." 

My  companion  laughed  for  a  moment,  and  then 
pointed  to  a  deep  cutting  that  ran  along  the  middle 
of  Piccadilly —  the  main  sewer  being  under  repair 
—  and  asked,  half  playfully,  — 

44  Do  you  know  what  they  are  doing  down 
there  ? " 

44 No,"  I  replied,  in  his  own  tone  and  manner; 
44  but  you  can  see  farther  down  into  that  cutting 
from  where  you  are  than  if  you  were  in  a  hansom 
cab." 

44  You  have  the  best  of  the  argument,"  he  cried, 
laughing  quietly. 

44  But,"  I  continued,  seei-  r  that  my  companion 
had  become  quite  good-humored, 44 1  nave  not  yet 
used  my  strongest  argument." 

44 1  am  convinced,"  he  cried,  {v»od-humoredly ; 
44  but  go  on,  I  should  like  to  hear  it." 

44  Well,"  Baid  I,  looking  at  bim  as  7  upoke, 44  in  a 
hansom  you  ride  bv  yourself,  or  w»:h  some  friend 
whom  yon  may  h.  >n  a  thousand  opportunities  of 
meeting  again.  On  a  'bus,  ns  i  •  Vtt'iog  •  aw,  a 
stranger  may  come  and  share  your   **tt,  wn.  ;!k«J 


millions  that  Hit  hither  and  thither  on  the  earth, 
may  be  the  merest  husk  and  shell  of  humanity ;  or 
a  man  may  scramble  up  and  sit  down  beside  you 
whose  life  and  labors  at  that  very  moment  may  be 
soothing  and  sustaining  the  lives  of  millions,  — 
whose  very  name  is  a  charm  in  sorrow  and  solitude. 
He  may  be  a  man  towards  whom  your  heart  over- 
flows with  gratitude  for  the  pain  he  has  taken  out  of 
your  life,  and  the  innocent  and  healthy  pleasure  he 
has  put  into  it.  In  fact,"  I  continued',  speaking  se- 
riously and  earnestly,  44 even  such  a  man  as  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  might  find  his  way  beside 
you ;  and  though  at  first  he  might  be  a  little  an- 
noyed at  what  he  considered  an  impertinent  intru- 
sion, he  would  in  the  end  understand  how  much  of 
genuine  respect  and  admiration  you  felt  for  him, 
and  he  would  pardon  the  intrusion  for  the  sake  of 
the  feeling  that  prompted  it." 

When  I  had  finished  this  long  speech,  Thackeray 
(for  it  was  he)  looked  at  me  very  kindly,  took  my 
hand,  which  was  stretched  towards  him,  and  gave  it 
a  friendly  shake,  accompanied  by  a  kindly  pressure ; 
and  in  another  moment  he  was  looking  at  me  from 
the  pavement,  smiling  and  nodding,  ;w  he  walked 
down  Waterloo  Place  towards  the  Athenreum  Club. 

This  was  my  first  and  last  meeting  with  Thackeray. 
Before  the  year  closed  he  was  no  more.  The  millions 
who  loved  and  honored  him  had  only  his  name,  his 
memory,  and  his  delightful  volumes,  which  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  will  treasure  for  the  genial  lessons 
they  teach,  and  the  harmless  but  exquisite  pleasure 
their  perusal  gives.  I  may  say  that  I  knew  him  by 
the  little  comic  vignette  to  be  found  here  and  there 
through  his  works,  with  spectacles,  mask,  and  bauble, 
—  so  unlike,  and  yet  so  like. 


POOR  TOM! 

Lv  these  days,  when  the  making  or  spending  of 
money  seems  to  be  the  grand  object  of  every  class ; 
when  the  nobility  is  not  too  proud  to  furnish  direc- 
tors for  bubble  companies,  nor  the  shoeblack's  brig- 
ade too  low  to  enter  upon  the  turf  as  a  professional 
occupation,  most  of  my  readers  will  understand 
what  I  mean  by  44  a  guinea-pig."  As  some  witty 
writer  observes  of  a  glacier,  that  it  is  not  much  like 
a  man  with  a  piece  of  puttv  in  his  hand,  and  a  pane 
of  glass  under  his  arm,  so  I  may  instruct  those  who 
stand  in  need  of  the  information,  that  ray  guinea- 
pig  has  no  resemblance  to  the  sleek,  piebald,  or  par- 
tycolored  little  animal  that  is  up  your  sleeve,  and 
round  your  neck,  and  down  your  back,  all  in  a  min- 
ute. No ;  my  guinea-pig  is  so  called  from  the  coin 
of  that  ilk,  which,  though  it  has  long  given  place  in 
the  world  to  the  meaner  sovereign,  is  still  known 
and  recognized  among  schoolmasters,  physicians, 
and  certain  horsedealers.  the  latter  being  amenable 
to  persuasion  on  the  subject  of  modern  coinage,  the 
two  former  remaining  thoroughly  conservative,  as  is 
their  interest,  as  to  the  real  coin  of  the  realm. 

But  to  speak  strictly,  though  a  guinea-pig  is  so 
known  among  city  or  mercantile  men,  as  one  who 
seeks  or  accepts  his  guineas  under  certain  definite 
circumstances,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  really 
I  stops  at  that  modest  fee.  One  guinea,  two  guineas, 
three  guineas  a  day,  on  as  many  different  companies, 
not  unfrequently  reward  his  labors  at  the  board  of 
some  mining  speculation,  hotel  company  (limited 
liability),  railway  scheme,  or  land,  building,  or  bank- 
ing society.  To  these,  collectively  or  individually, 
the  guinea-pig  belongs,  and  upon  tbe  direction  ha 
hves,  moves,  aud  has  his  Obiiu*.    'this  sotoogrufi. 
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cariosity,  which,  from  some  late  specimens,  seems  to 
have  been  created  fbr  the  purpose  of  devouring 
widows'  houses,  is  to  be  found  north,  south,  east,  and 
west.  In  this  last  quarter  he  is  especially  to  be  seen  ; 
and  as  his  income  increases  or  diminishes  with  the 
gullibility  of  a  wealthy  public,  I  need  hardly  add 
that  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey  is  not  more  numerous, 
nor  more  distinguished  for  the  false  position  and 
questionable  qualifications  of  its  members. 

But  there  are  good  and  bad  of  all  sorts ;  nor  am  I 
about  to  plead  for  the  virtues  of  my  friend  Brassey 
Staverton ;  I  only  say  what  is  universally  admitted 
by  our  mutual  acquaintances:  that  a  more  cheerful, 
gentlemanly,  good-tempered  fellow  never  lived  — 
Heaven  only  knows  how  till  lately  —  than  Brassey. 
"  Where  does  Staverton  get  his  money  ?  "  said  one 
man.  M  A  very  expensive  family,"  said  another. 
"  That  hack  was  n't  bought  for  nothing,"  said  a 
third;  and  so  on.  There  were  not  four  better- 
dressed  women  than  Mrs.  Staverton  and  her  daugh- 
ters to  be  seen  in  the  Row ;  and  as  to  Brassev  him- 
self, fbr  a  man  of  his  years,  say  a  round  fifty,  I  don't 
know  his  equal.  He  was  almost  too  good-looking 
and  too  well-dressed  to  be  so  popular ;  for  excellence 
is  not  popularity,  which  Aphorism  may  give  satisfac- 
tion to  a  great  many,  when  read  conversely.  lie 
was  decidedly  a  first-class  guinea-pig. 

Mrs.  Staverton  was  of  the  imperial  class,  I  must 
admit.  There  was  a  chilling  dignity  of  manner, 
which  it  seemed  difficult  to  imagine  that  her  hus- 
band could  have  ever  penetrated.  At  dinner, 
when  he  called  her  "my  dear,"  the  hearer  sat 
aghiist ;  and  when  she  raised  her  head  and  replied 
over  the  iced  pudding,  u  Mr.  Staverton,"  the  phi- 
losopher at  once  entered  into  the  different  states  of 
being,  without,  however,  being  any  nearer  the  solu- 
tion of  his  original  doubts. 

The  family  was  charming.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
Indies  to  say,  that  while  they  partook  of  the  physi- 
cal excellence  of  both  parties,  they  were  in  manner, 
disposition,  and  affability,  their  father's  own  children. 
They  were  exceedingly  good-looking ;  two  were 
dark,  the  other  was  fair.  The  eldest  and  youngest 
rejoiced  in  the  glossiest  of  jet-black  hair,  with  clear 
though  dark  complexions,  and  straight,  classical 
features.  The  chignon  of  the  second  was  of  that 
much-coveted  color  which  seems  to  throw  back  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  like  the  golden  crest  of  a  chestnut 
horse  in  high  condition ;  and  her  bright  blue  eyes, 
wide  open,  and  affecting  that  pretty  astonishment 
which  no  Miss  Staverton  ever  yet  felt,  were  in  keep- 
ing with  her  pretty  dimples,  and  clear  red-and-white 
skin.  Without  being  particular  in  urging  the  de- 
tails of  their  beauty,  with  which  this  story  has  noth- 
ing to  do,  I  may  say  that  a  genuine  cheerfulness 
and  good-humor  pervaded  the  "  Graces,"  as  they 
are  still  sometimes  called  by  those  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Smashem  and  Endoverend  Building 
Society,  in  King  William  Street 

To  say  that  Brassey  Staverton  was  an  extravagant 
man  would  scarcely  be  true.  Men  said  that  his 
things  were  rather  neat  than  extravagant,  and  he 
was  supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  —  good,  rather  than  it*  luxuries,  dearly  pur- 
chased. As  he  was  sometimes  out  in  splendor,  driv- 
ing or  riding  in  the  Row,  and  at  other  times  more 
modestly  walking,  but  still  with  an  air  of  fashion 
which  could  be  buried  under  no  bushel,  in  the  same 

Slace,  I  may  assume,  with  others,  that  my  friend, 
rassey  Staverton,  really  cut  his  coat  according  to 
his  cloth. 

It  can  be  no  secret  that  business  east  of  Temple 


Bar  has  been  slack  of  late.  Business  being  slack, 
money  is  tight,  —  so  tight  that  very  little  of  it  has 
escaped  in  the  right  direction.  Even  Brassey 
Staverton's  good-humored  face  looked  longer,  not 
perhaps  among  his  friends,  but  certainly  over  his 
domestic  iced  pudding,  which  we  here  read  for  Mr. 
Thackeray's  "  veal,"  it  being  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son. If  he  abated  somewhat  of  bis  cheerfulness,  Mrs. 
Staverton  abated  none  of  her  dignity.  She  floated 
through  the  waters  of  society  with  all. her  sails  set, 
and  carried  her  convov  as  majestically  as  usual. 
The  chignons  were  as  Irreproachable  as  ever,  and 
the  crinolines  as  suggestive  of  death  by  fire  as  they 
ever  had  been. 

Then  came  a  crisis.  Now  a  crisis  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable thing  to  happen  to  a  man  like  Staver- 
ton ;  for  it  not  only  implies  immediate  necessity  fbr 
that  which  he  has  not  got,  but  previous  anxiety, 
and  a  foreboding  of  evil  which  is  just  now  realized. 
With  your  moneyed  men,  who  know  where  to  get 
relief  when  the  shoe  pinches,  I  have  no  sympathy ; 
the  worst  that  can  happen  to  such  is  an  attack  ot 
indigestion,  the  postponement  of  a  day's  pleasure,  or 
the  sacrifice  of  a  cherished  project ;  none  of  them 
dangerous,  and  two  out  of  the  three  positively  ben- 
eficial. But  it  is  quite  another  matter  with  Brassey 
Staverton.  He  has  had  several  attacks  of  indiges- 
tion ;  his  breakfasts  have  not  agreed  with  him ;  in- 
stead of  the  Row  he  has  been  more  frequent  in  his 
visits  to  King  William  Street;  he  has  been  very 
cognisant  of  the  City  article  in  the  Times,  and  ten 
the  Paris  correspondent  and  the  domestic  griev- 
ances men  to  his  wife  and  children. 

44  Here  are  the  books,  Mr.  Staverton,"  says  that 
lady,  turning  her  Juno-like  head  as  she  presented 
some  half  dozen  limp-covered  account-books  to  her 
equal  half  one  Monday  morning.  14  They  come  to 
rather  less  this  week,  —  only  fourteen  pounds  seven ; 
but  you  gave  me  five  pounds  short  last  Monday,  so 
you  can  write  a  check  for  the  whole." 

44  But,  my  dear,  do  you  really  want  a  chock  this 
morning,  for  I  m  rather  in  a  hurry,  and  I  must  —  go 
—  into  "  and  here  Mr.  Staverton  rather  broke 
down. 

M  O,  of  course  it  will  do  when  you  come  back ; 
but  as  we  're  in  the  habit  of  settling  these  week- 
ly bills  on  the  Monday,  and  the  tradesmen  expect 
it  —  "  and  here  Mrs.  Staverton  looked  at  her  hus- 
band, who  drew  out  his  check-book,  and  proceeded 
to  add  up  fourteen  pounds  seven  and  five  pounds, 
with  a  severity  which  would  have  befitted  a  much 
more  difficult  sum  in  arithmetic.  He  gave  the 
money  with  a  sigh,  which  almost  indicated  a  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  cashed,  and  retreated  by  the 
front  door. 

44  O,  papa,  such  an  opera-cloak !  you  should  have 
seen  it,"  said  the  eldest  Miss  Staverton,  returning 
from  the  opera,  and  finding  her  father  still  in  the 
drawing-room,  chewing  the  cud  of  reflection,  more 
bitter  than  the  roots  of  the  buttercup.  4*  I  must 
have  one  like  it."  It  bad  always  been  difficult  for 
our  friend  Staverton  to  deny  his  daughter  anything, 
so  he  was  silent  44  And  papa,"  added  the  second, 
"you  must  get  us  a  box  for  Saturday,  Nilleon  is  go- 
ing to  pi  <y  in  Faust,  and  I  should  like  to  see  her 
idea  of  Margaret.  She  would  look  the  character  so 
well."  Staverton  wiled  very  dolefully.  "Do  you 
know,  pa  dear,  Larkspur  nearly  upset  the  carriage 
to-night ;  the  sooner  you  change  him  the  better,  ii 
you  don't  want  to  have  your  panels  smashed,"  said 
the  youngest  lady,  who  helped  herself  to  fume 
sherry  and  water,  while  bar  lather  aasured  her  he 
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did  not  want  to  have  the  panels  smashed,  certainly, 
at  present.  Then  the  Graces  retired  to  rest,  ami 
left  Mr.  and  Airs.  Brassey  Staverton  to  them- 
selves. 

"  My  dear,"  says  lie,  "  things  are  in  a  terrible 
state  in  the  City.  There  *s  another  great  house 
gone  tor  half  a  million  ;  aud  —  atid  —  we  're  very 
hard  hit." 

"  Dear  me  !  what  a  sad  thing ! "  says  tlie  lady, 
without  much  feeling;  *' anybody  we  know?" 

"  Stunner  and  Dashett.  We  *ro  very  much  af- 
fected  by  it ;  we  hold  their  bill*  to  a  large  amount. 
I  don't  see  how  we  can  hold  on." 

"  Mr.  Staverton ! ! !  "  This  was  uttered  in  a  voice 
of  surprise  and  indignation  to  which  no  amount  of 
interjections  cau  do  justice. 

u  My  dear,"  says  Staverton,  collecting  himself, 
and,  indeed,  emboldened  by  the  attitude  of  his 
wile,  "it's  no  use  to  mince  matters,  we  must  re- 
trench. It 's  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  've  lost  a 
great  deal  of  money."  Whether  he  meant  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  was  director  and  shareholder,  or 
himself  personally,  would  be  doultted  by  strangers. 
Set  your  minds  at  rest,  —  Mr.  Brassey  Staverton 
never  had  much  to  lose,  nor  the  company  either. 
They  were  simply  some  hundreds  of  thousauds  on 
the  wrong  side. 

Mrs.  Staverton  was  alarmed.  "  There 's  my  set- 
tlement, at  all  events ;  and  pray,  Mr.  Staverton, 
don't  look  in  that  dreadful  manner,  or  I  must  leave 
the  room." 

41  My  dear,  you  don't  know  what  you 're  talking 
about.  Can  you  live  upon  four  hundred  a 
year?"  This  was  the  lirst  exhibition  of  temper  yet 
seen  on  the  part  of  Brassey  Staverton,  and  he 
might  be  excused. 

"  Don't  be  ridiculous,  Mr.  Staverton ;  your 
shares  in  — 

"  Are  not  worth  a  halfpenny." 

"  The  furniture,  the  pictures  ?  " 

"  Have  a  lien  upon  them.  The  carriage  must  be 
given  u|»,  anil  we  must  look  for  a  small  house  some- 
where in  the  suburbs." 

"  The  suburbs !  what  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Staver- 
ton,—  Hackney  or  Pitulico,  or  some  such  place  as 
that?"  Mrs.  Staverton  s  geogr.iphy  bad  been  neg- 
lected when  young,  at  some  public  school  for  young 
ladies  "  As  to  the  carriage,  the  thing  seems  easy 
enough  ;  we  can  have  a  neat  single-horse  brough- 
am ;  the  putting  down  one's  carriage  makes  peo- 
ple tii lk,  which  is  not  pleasant." 

u  Who  the  devil  do  you  think  cares  whether  you 
keep  a  carriage  or  not  'i  Nonsense  about  a  single- 
horse,  brougham.  Do  you  understand,  my  dear,  that 
you  have  just  money  enough  to  buy  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  nothing  else  V "  The  feelings  of  Mrs. 
Staverton  were  so  outraged,  and  her  incredulity  so 
great,  that  her  only  reply  was  a  short  one.  She 
took  up  a  ilat  candlestick  from  the  table,  lighted  it 
with  trembling  hands,  and  sighed,  **  Poor  Tom  1 " 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  having  lell  him  alone 
till  now.  With  four  ladies,  and  such  ladies,  to  in- 
troduce, a  son  is  of  minor  importauce.  The  fact 
is,  Tom  Staverton  is  the  son  of  the  ex-director  of 
the  Ne'erdowheal  and  half  a  dozen  other  insolvent 
companies.  As  an  only  son  should  be,  he  was 
a  great  favorite  with  his  mother  and  sisters ;  and 
being  well-dressed,  and  moderately  learned,  like  the 
former  Fellows  of  All  Souls',  be  was  usually  quoted 
and  introduced  whenever  his  name  or  his  person 
could  be  made  available  as  a  peg  or  a  prop.  In  the 
inmost  recesses  of  their  hearts  the  four  women  wor- 


shipped Tom;  that  is,  they  would  have  done,  if  the 
worldly  nature  of  their  daily  pursuits  had  not  a  little 
dimmed  their  constitutional  affection  for  an  only 
son  and  brother.  They  never  really  knew  how 
dear  he  was  to  them  till  they  put  him  in  the  scale 
with  a  one-horse  brougham,  and  found  that  the  lat- 
ter kicked  the  beam ;  they  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
this  remnant  of  former  grandeur,  in  order  that  Tom 
might  finish  his  career  at  the  university.  The  jolly 
old  guinea-pig  at  Wiesbaden  was  des|terately  cut  up 
at  the  prospect  of  his  son  having  to  leave  the  univer- 
sity as  the  result  of  his  family  misfortunes.  So  sin- 
cere was  he  in  his  regrets,  and  so  doughty  in  his 
resolves,  that  he  stinted  himself  to  almost  nothing; 
he  cut  off  his  own  supplies  in  wine,  tobacco,  gloves, 
patent-leather,  and  attendance,  in  order  that  his 
Tom  should  take  a  degree.  But  it  would  not  do. 
Tom  himself  was  as  generous  as  his  father,  and  much 
more  honest;  and  when  he  had  once  ascertained 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  knew  that  he  must,  at 
the  most  moderate  computation,  be  a  burden  to  his 
family,  which  they  could  ill  afford,  by  continuing  at 
Christ  Church,  he  took  his  name  off  the  books,  and 
came  to  town,  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  add  to, 
instead  of  take  from,  the  general  stock. 

But  Tom  was  in  debt;  and  the  first  thing  bis 
antiquated  notions  pointed  out  to  him  as  needful 
was  a  freedom  from  his  embarrassments,  which,  small 
as  the  sum  was,  they  now  were.  In  speaking  of 
Tom's  debts,  it  is  right  to  say  that  they  were  of  such 
a  limit  as  would  have  been  considered  praiseworthy 
in  his  former  condition,  and  were  only  made  cul- 
pable by  his  inability  to  discharge  litem.  They 
scarcely  exceeded  that  of  the  normal  condition  of 
an  undergraduate,  and,  taken  into  coasideratton 
with  regard  to  his  former  presumptions,  were  abso- 
lutely nil.  But  when  a  good  fellow  like  Tom  Sta- 
verton sees  that  even  the  hundred  or  two  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  insufficient  income  of  a  mother  and 
sisters,  or  out  of  his  own  exertions,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate as  to  which  he  shall  apply  to  for  a  relief.  With 
this  laudable  intention  of  relieving  the  family  of  its 
anxiety  on  his  account,  and  resolute  in  his  design  of 
finding  something  more  profitable  to  do  than  driv- 
ing to  Woodstock,  or  shooting  pigeons  at  Cowley, 
one  fine  morning  in  December  the  poor  Tom  of  our 
story  stood  before  them. 

If  his  fattier  had  left  some  resjionsibilities  behind 
him,  which  were  not  likely  to  l>e  settled  on  this  side 
of  the  grave,  be  had  also  led  some  friends,  who,  if 
they  would  give  nothing  else,  would  not  grudge 
atl vice  to  his  family,  until  some  sort  of  arrangement 
could  be  entered  into  for  the  guinea-pig  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes  by  the  ordinary  process  of  whitewash- 
ing. The  general  impression  at  the  West  End  was 
that  Brassey  Staverton  had  been  overtaken  by  that 
ruin  which  befell  many  deserving  and  equally  com- 
fortably-situated individuals.  It  was  well  that  it 
should  be  so,  though  it  w;is  by  no  means  shared  in 
by  the  Eastern  world,  which  gave  some  very  un- 
pleasant names  to  some  of  the  ex-chairman's  doings. 
The  advantage  was  obvious.  Ttie  lainily  enjoyed 
that  immunity  from  persecution  which  is  the  inevi- 
table fate  of  those  who  have  passed  out  of  one  portion 
of  this  world  iuto  another.  As  a  rule,  Mrs.  Staver- 
ton and  the  Graces  were  as  much  forgotten  on  the 
Row,  and  the  Drive,  at  the  Zoo.,  and  Opera,  as  if 
they  had  been  dead  and  buried. 

"  Poor  Staverton  ! "  says  Jones,  swallowing  his 
fish  ;  ''so  he  'b  gone  with  the  rest,  I  hear-  What's 
become  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  Smith,  have  you 
seen 'em  lately  ?  " 
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44  Have  n't  an  idea  where  they 
where  in  the  North,  I  should  think." 

44  You  used  to  be  very  intimate  there,  were  n't 
you 


v  » 


44  Ya-as,"  replies  Smith  ;  44  but  they  went 
where,  and  I 've  never  seen  'ein  fiince." 

Went  somewhere  !  Of  course  ;  and  as  it  did  not 
happen  to  be  in  Smith's  way,  he  had  never  seen 
them  since.  If  Brassey  Staverton  began  dining 
again,  the  Smiths  would  soon  run  up  against  him. 
It  is  a  sort  of  honor  that  comes  unlooked  for,  like 
Sir  Walter  Blount's ;  but  it  answers  its  purpose  of  a 
moving  panorama,  in  which  there  is  much  to  see, 
but  little  to  make  an  impression. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  family  there  was  one 
kind  and  rather  homely  old  gentleman,  well  esteemed 
in  the  world  for  his  character  and  his  brains.  For 
him  Mr.  Staverton  had  generally  kept  a  good  old 
dry  bottle  of  port  wine,  and  Mrs.  Staverton  the 
cold  shoulder.  Now  that  they  were  under  a  cloud, 
old  Mr.  Elzevir  remembered  the  former  and  for- 
got the  latter,  and,  if  nobody  else  knew  where  the 
family  was  gone  to,  he  at  least  managed  to  discover 
their  quiet  and  unobtrusive  semi-detached  house  at 
Brompton.  His  advice  was  acceptable,  at  all 
events,  possiblv  with  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
profitable ;  and  Tom  was  grateful  for  the  interest 
which  the  well-known  publisher  expressed  in  his 
concerns. 

44  Send  me  a  specimen,  Tom,  of  wbatyou  can  do, 
and  I'll  sec  what  I  can  do  for  you."  This  was  said 
to  poor  Tom  in  a  small  back  parlor,  in  a  quiet  street 
at  the  west  end  of  London,  after  a  long  conversa- 
tion on  the  blank  prospect  which,  as  a  literary  man, 
had  opened  upon  him. 

Tom  had  no  great  marvels  to  recount  of  his  suc- 
cess at  present.  He  had  been  working  as  daily  tu- 
tor to  a  young  gentleman  whose  delicacy  of  consti- 
tution rendered  him  unfit  for  school  life,  and  whose 
mental  deficiencies,  supported  by  easy  methods  to 
severe  studies,  had  become  now  too  apparent  even 
to  his  own  father,  a  retired  bookmaker  of  consider- 
able eminence.  The  old  gambler  himself  was  not 
very  fluent  at  reading  or  writing,  and  particularly 
shaky  about  spelling ;  the  pronunciation,  too,  of  the 
present  racing  nomenclature  was  against  him ;  but 
he  was  quite  at  home  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  his 
son's  talents  for  miscalculation  first  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  deficiencies  of  his  education.  Poor  Tom's 
services  were  valued  by  Mr.  Barwon's  own  estimate 
of  the  literce  humaniorea,  and  recompensed  accord- 
ingly.   He  still  felt  himself  a  weight  at  Brompton. 

But  he  had  also  one  other  means  of  lightening 
the  burdens  of  his  family,  and  hopes  of  adding 
eventually  to  their  diminished  income.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  a  newspaper  called  The  World  we 
Live  in,  us  being  a  comprehensive  title,  and  one 
which  embraced  every  subject,  from  the  habits  of 
the  field-mouse  to  the  Atlantic  cable  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  new  appropriation  clauses  to  the  sim- 
plest domestic  grievance  of  the  compound  house- 
holder on  the  other.  But  The  World  we  Live  in 
had  one  fault,  like  its  antetype,  —  it  did  n't  always 
pay ;  and  poor  Tom  was  one  of  those  who  was  al- 
lowed to  write  as  much  as  he  liked,  and  on  any  sub- 
ject, so  long  as  his  claims  for  remuneration  were 
kept  within  due  limits.  He  wrote  enough  for  it, 
and  to  spare ;  but  not  having  the  good  fortune  to  be 
a  personal  friend  or  relation  of  the  editor,  he  was 
placed  on  a  much  lower  tariff  than  those  fortunate 
fellows  who  claimed  as  founder's  kin. 

Who  has  not  read  poor  Tom's  withering  censures 


on  the  turf-scandals  of  the  day;  the  runs  that  he 
made  over  impossible  countries ;  his  wonderful  anec- 
dotes of  the  canine  race;  his  talented  diagnosis  of 
the  grouse  disease ;  his  explanation  of  the  principles 
of  the  chafT-cutting  machine,  which  might  be  more 
profitably  studied  in  a  livelier  journal ;  his  masterly 
dissection  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  and 
his  able  review  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Prin- 
cipia?  His  mark  was  well  known  in  the  pages  of 
The  World  we  Live  in,  and  Tom  was  beginning  to 
be  regarded  as  quite  a  rising  young  man,  only  The 
World  we  Live  in  didn't  pay,  —  at  least,  it  didn't 
pay  Tom. 

44  Why,  Staverton,  old  fellow,  you  must  be  mak- 
ing quite  a  small  fortune." 

14  Yes,  I  am  indeed,"  replied  Tom,  with  the  tears 
almost  in  his  eyes. 

But  at  last  came  a  suggestion,  which,  to  a  half- 
educated  and  wholly  unprovided-for  individual, 
sounded  like  a  godsend ;  and  it  came  from  Mr.  El- 
zevir, a  person  quite  capable  of  judging  of  its  prac- 
ticability. 

44  Could  you  write  a  book  ?  " 

44 1  'd  rather  read  one  for  you,"  replied  Tom,  some- 
what diflident. 

44  Very  likely,  but  I  could  not  trust  to  your  ver- 
dict So  we  should  both  have  to  read  it,  and  I 
could  n't  afford  that.  But  could  not  you  write 
one  ?  " 

44  On  what  subject,  —  science  ?  " 

41  That  would  pay  your  grandchildren,  if  it  were 
very  well  done,  and  nothing  superseded  it  before 
your  death." 

"History?*' 

44  Heaven  forbid  !    Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof,  —  never  anticipate  disappointment" 
"Sport?" 

44  The  ground 's  preoccupied,  and,  like  the  par- 
son's runaway  pony,  not  worth  catching  when 
caught   No ;  write  a  novel." 

44 And  who's  to  print  it  when  it's  done?  and 
what's  it  to  be  about?" 

41 1  '11  manage  the  first ;  and  as  to  the  second,  why, 
Burely  your  own  imagination,  if  you 've  no  experi- 
ence, would  do  something.  Look  at  this  thing  I 
have  before  me.  That 's  a  novel ;  you  never  read 
such  nonsense.  It 's  a  picture  of  no  age,  no  man- 
ners, and,  beyond  the  existence  of  the  chimneypot- 
hat,  of  no  epoch  or  country.  There  *s  not  a  char- 
acter in  it  that  acts  upon  any  conceivable  principle 
or  motive.  They  all  act  like  puppets,  with  a  blind 
man  pulling  the  strings.  But  I  must  give  —  well,  I 
won't  say  what  for  it" 

•'Why  buy  it  at  all?" 

44  For  want  of  a  better.  There 's  a  famine,  and 
the  people  cry  aloud  for  bread  ;  if  they  can't  get  it 
they  '11  take  stones:  Besides  which  it  has  its  advan- 
tages. There '8  a  murder,  two  suicides,  several 
cases  of  bigamy,  a  highway  robbery,  a  sermon,  an 
intelligent  working-man,  who  becomes  Prime  Minis- 
ter ;  a  houseful  of  dukes,  a  death  from  hunting,  and 
an  Irish  borough  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes  by  a 
Fenian  general.  It  is  written  very  smartly,  quanti- 
ties of  quotations  in  all  languages,  and  several  dia- 
logues on  scientific  subjects  between  the  working- 
man  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from 
'MangnalTs  Questions,'  in  which  the  former  has 
much  the  best  of  it,— so  that  it 's  sure  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. Yet  I  think  you  could  do  something  better  if 
you 'd  try." 

"  Then  I  will  try,  Mr.  Elzevir,  for  I  want  money 
and  employment.  Give  me  a  suggestion  or  two,  and 
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in  three  months  I  '11  bring  you  something  better  or. 
worse  than  your  present  venture." 

Well  then,  listen  to  me.  Never  mind  about 
plot.  I  mean  as  to  structure  :  you  must  have  some. 
Al  ike  it  as  you  go  on.  You  know  that  Walter  Scott 
diil  ho  sometimes,  and  he 's  an  authority,  though  no 
one  would  read  him  now.  Bring  all  you  know  to 
War  upon  the  work  witbout  reference  to  probability. 
Mind  you  have  plenty  of  incident,  and  you  need  not 
care  about  startling  your  reader  by  an  utterly  un- 
looked-for termination.  The  end,  too,  in  a  novel 
will  justify  any  means  you  may  think  well  to  employ. 
Be  particular  about  your  characters :  everybody 
likes  to  recognize  a  friend  well  shown  up:  make 
them  all  say  the  sharpest  things  imaginable,  lot*  of 
high  life  and  low  life  ;  all  novelists  live  in  the  one 
or  the  other,  most  of  them  in  both.  There,  there 
are  hiuts  enough.  Now  go,  and  the  soouer  you  have 
finished  the  better,"  saying  which  the  kind-hearted 
old  man  put  a  check  by  way  of  instalment,  into 
Tom's  hands,  and  began  turning  over  the  pages  of 
his  unpromising  MS. 

44  But  —  sir  —  "  said  Tom,  hesitating,  and  much 
surprised  by  a  liberality  to  which  he  was  not  always 
accustomed  ; 44 1 've  not  done  anything  yet  to  entitle 
we  to —  " 

•  Yes,  you  have,  —  you 've  promised  ;  and  that's 
a  retainer." 

But  Tom  Staverton  still  stood  looking  first  at  the 
check,  and  then  at  the  donor.  At  last  he  took 
courage  to  say,  — 

"  Ami  how  about  the  critics  ?  I  *m  afraid  of  the 
critics." 

Critics 1  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ?  There 's  very  little  criticism  extant.  Criti- 
cism means  discernment,  nice  discrimination.  Don't 
be  afraid  of  that.  Criticism  was  a  profession,  —  an 
honorable  calling,  a  high  branch  of  literature,  —  of 
course  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule ;  but  there 
are  far  too  many  books  written  to  be  honestly  re- 
viewed,—yours  won't  be  read." 

44  That  would  be  a  great  relief  to  my  mind,"  said 
Tom,  greatly  in  ignorance  of  a  young  author's  feel- 
ings on  the  subject. 

"  A  few  may  read  your  book,  or  bits  of  it,  and 
give  you  mixed  praise  and  blame,  in  which,  if  the 
latter  predominate,  give  them  credit  for  good  inten- 
tions, and  learn  of  them.  They  are  your  true  friends. 
Only  don't  be  afraid.  Ill-nature  is  not  the  especial 
mark  of  modern  criticism." 

44  No  !    What  then  ?  " 

"Dishonest  motives.  You'll  be  praised  because 
the  critic  knows  your  friends,  was  at  the  same  uni- 
versity, or  has  met  you  at  dinner,  and  likes  the  look 
of  you.  Yon  '11  be  damned  because  you  wear  a 
white  hat ;  did  n't  see  Smith  on  the  other  side  of 
Bond  Street;  employ  me  as  your  publisher;  or  be- 
cause the  reviewer  has  had  indigestion,  or  is  suffer- 
ing from  corns.    It 's  no  use  to  prolong  instances." 

♦•  And  the  Reflector  ?  " 

44  Ila,  ha,  ha  ! "  roared  the  old  gentleman.  44  No- 
body ever  pays  any  attention  to  it.  It  treats  every 
novelist  in  the  same  way,  and  forgets  one  year  what 
it  has  said  of  the  same  "author  the  year  before.  It 
has  ceased  to  be  an  authoritv,  and  has  become  a* 
melancholy  hodge-podge  of  bilmus  expletives.  Why 
it  should  devote  two  columns  to  a  book  which  it  as- 
serts, in  the  end,  to  be  worthless,  nobody  can  under- 
stand, except  that  the  reviewer  (for  critic  he  can't 
lie  called)  stands  in  need  of  his  hebdomndel  three 
pounds  ten,  and  has  no  more  objection  to  earn  his 
blood-money  than  a  Sheffield  unionist.    And  now, 


my  dear  Tom,  I  must  wish  you  good  morning.  Come 
here  again,  as  soon  as  you  have  something  to  bring 
with  you."  Saying  which,  Mr.  Elzevir  buried  his 
head  once  more  iu  his  MS.,  and  Tom  Staverton 
walked  out 

Under  these  circumstances  he  went  to  work,  lie 
drew  up  half  a  dozen  schemes,  sketc  hed  half  a  dozen 
heroes  and  heroines,  racked  his  brain  to  find  inci- 
dents by  the  score,  and  improbabilities  by  the  hun- 
dred. His  incidents  did  not  necessarily  develop  his 
plot,  nor  was  his  hero  as  consistent  in  his  ordinary 
conduct  as  in  his  devotion  to  his  Amaryllis.  lie 
brought  to  bear  all  the  experience  of  one  and  twenty 
years  upon  an  imagination  as  free  from  control  as  a 
riderless  horse.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  had 
produced  a  murder,  a  steeplechase,  an  elopement, 
suppers  in  Peekwater,  a  bankruptcy,  suicide,  and 
the  irrepressible  marriage.  He  had  i>een  in  Belgr.v 
via,  Whitechapel,  up  Mont  Bianc.  down  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  over  the  Stelvio.  and  in  a  Turkish 
harem.  His  hero  had  crunched  pewter  pots,  drank 
out  of  the  Devil's  punch-bowl,  fought  the  American 
giant,  intrigued  with  a  Moravian  princess,  built  a 
church  on  Ritualistic  principles,  and  married  a 
bishop's  daughter.  With  such  ingredients,  could 
the  novel  be  a  failure  ?  It  was  a  palpable  hit ;  and 
when  he  saw  his  name  in  large  letters  at  the  back  o! 
it,  it  w^s  the  very  proudest  day  of  his  life. 

Tom  Staverton  was  a  genius;  the  world  was 
charmed,  so  were  the  critics,  as  there  was  plenty  to 
find  fault  with.  It  was  the  novel  of  the  season  ;  and 
old  Mr.  Elzevir,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  made 
him  a  handsome  addition  to  his  original  check,  and 
took  him  home  to  dinner.  His  daughter,  a  very 
pretty  girl,  complimented  him  on  his  success  ;  Mrs. 
Elzevir  begged  to  see  him  as  often  as  bis  other 
numerous  engagements  would  permit :  he  ]>oured 
his  sovereigns  into  the  laps  of  his  creditors,  and  of 
his  mother  and  sisters.  Work  flowed  in  upon  him  : 
the  printers  waited  for  copy;  and  he  could  write 
nothing  so  ridiculous  that  somebody  or  other  would 
not  read. 

Having  once  made  a  start,  and  some  of  the  good- 
natured  reviewers  having  stated  that  this  first  at- 
tempt boded  much  future  excellence.  Tom  deter- 
mined upon  pursuing  the  career  he  had  thus  au- 
spiciously started  upon.  So  he  sought  his  former 
patron,  Air.  Elzevir. 

His  reception  was  kind,  even  warm  :  but  he  was 
not  congratulated  in  that  unmeasured  language  of 
eulogy  which  every  new  author  loves  to  hear,  and 
which  so  many  believe  to  be  their  due.  Mr.  Elzevir 
expressed  his  satisfaction  without  preat  enthusiasm  ; 
and  when  Tom  Staverton  ventured  to  propose  an- 
other novel,  he  humm'd  and  ha'd  a  little,  and  final iv 
said, 44  Well,  well,  1  shall  have  no  objection,  but  you 
must  do  better  next  time."  Now  doing  better  im- 
plies a  failure  of  some  kind,  and  for  this  Tom  was 
by  no  means  prepared. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  point  ont,  then,  any  particulars 
in  which  you  think  1  may  improve  upon  my  last 
work  ?  "  said  Tom. 

44  It 's  more  like  your  first  work  :  and.  if  you  bke, 
we  '11  call  it  by  that  name,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

44Certainlv!  O  certainly!  Any  alteration  you 
wish." 

44  Have  you  seen  this  ?  "  and  Mr.  Elzevir  handed 
Tom  an  uncut  number  of  the  Reflector. 

44  Not  yet " ;  and  Tom  began  searching  under  the 
pages,  peeping  here  and  there. 

44  You  '11  find  it  cut  at  a  review  of  vour  book. 
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Then,  you  'II  know  what  to  ask  for  your  next  work, 
if  I  take  it." 

Tom  sat  still  for  ten  minutes,  and  read  a  couple 
of  columns.  As  lie  read,  his  face  assumed  various 
hues,  —  now  scarlet,  now  purple,  now  pale;  now  the 
tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  anon  a  very  uncomfortable 
rigidity  seized  upon  the  root*  of  bis  hair,  as  be 
jumped  from  his  seat,  and  dashed  the  paper  on  tbe 
table.  44  Atrocious  !  well,  I  never  read  such  a  thing. 
—  this  is  too  bad  !  But  he  has  not  read  a  line-  of 
it" 

u  Ah,  never  mind !  I  don't  suppose  he  has  ;  but  he 
knows  who  you  are,  and  your  antecedents.  Now 
I  '11  give  you  my  opinion.** 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Tom,  resignedly. 

M  Your  plot  must  be  more  carefully  unravelled. 
It  is  n't  < juite  that  you  have  none  :  but"  it 's  bad,  and 
badlv  unfolded." 

14  Perhaps  so,  —  it 's  the  first" 

44  Your  characters  are  good,  but  very  sketchy  ; 
they  want  working  out  All  people  do  not  talk 
learnedly,  and  few  wittily." 

44  I  can't  make  people  quite  as  stupid  as  they  are," 
said  Tom. 

**  No,  certainly  not ;  but  just  temper  justice  with 
mercy,  that  will  be  quite  sufficient." 

44  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right" 

*'  There 's  a  want  of  sentiment,  too,  in  the  book, 
Tom,  a  thing  women  delight  in.  And  as  to  love, 
you  know  no  more  about  it  than  the  man  in  the 
moon." 

44 1  don't  think  I  do." 

44  You  never  were  in  love,  or  this  part  of  your  book 
would  have  been  much  better.  No  man  ever  wrote 
a  good  love-scene  without  having  been  in  love,  or 
without  being  so  at  the  time;  the  Utter  is  the 
better." 

41  That  seems  an  exacting  requirement  difficult  to 
meet." 

14  Not  at  all ;  go  and  try  to  fall  in  love,  and,  if 
you  *ve  a  sincere  wholesome  passion,  you  will  very 
much  improve  on  your  new  hero  and  heroine.  Read 
some  good  old  genuine  criticisms  from  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  of  old,  and  get  Essays  on  Fic- 
tion, where  you  may  see  Walter  Scott  and  Lytton 
Bulwer  handled  by  a  critic.    Now  go." 

Tom  went,  bearing  with  him  the  old  gentleman's 
well-meant  criticisms,  and  another  retaining  fee, 
which  he  employed  as  wisely  as  the  last  Tbe  fact 
was,  that  Mr.  Elzevir  had  taken  a  fancy  to  his  pro- 
tege, and  was  happv  to  do  Tom  a  service  on  his  own 
merits  rather  than  in  spite  of  the  demerits  of  his  old 
acquaintance  the  guinea-pig. 

After  a  certain  length  of  time,  Tom  called  again 
upon  his  patron  with  a  thick  brown-paper  parcel 
under  his  arm,  and  Mr.  Elzevir  not  being  at  home, 
Tom  left  it. 

In  a  few  days  he  called  again^  this  time  with  suc- 
cess 

44  Will  the  new  novel  do,  sir  ?  "  said  Tom. 
44  Yes  Tom.  it 's  much  better ;  of  course  there  are 
plenty  of  faults,  which  you  will  find  out  after  its 

[lublication  ;  but  it 's  much  better,  —  more  connected, 
ess  sensational,  and  more  carefully  put  together  and 

developed.    Ami  the  love  !  how  the  d  1  did  you 

manage  to  throw  so  much  force  into  that  ?  Upon 
my  word,  it 's  quite  emotional.  I  declare  to  you,  in 
the  scene  where  the  lovers  are  called  upon  to  sepa- 
rate, in  consequence  of  the  father's  misfortunes,  I 
was  quite  upset.    It 's  really  admirable." 

44  I'm  glad  you  liked  it,  sir ;  I  strove  to  please  you." 
44  Please  me !    Yes  ;  but  it  will  please  the  women. 


How  in  the  world  did  you  manage  it  ?    One  would 
think  you  were  in  love  yourself." 
"  Perhaps  I  am." 

"  Well,  1  'm  very  glad  of  it.  I  hope  it  V  a  suital  >le 
match,  Tom.  Whose  advice  was  is  i  your  mothers  ? 
She  V  a  very  admirable  person." 

44  Yours,  sir." 

"Mine!  What  do  you  mean?  I  never  advise 
persons  to  marry,  that 's  the  parson's  business.  They 
get  the  fees,  you  know." 

44  Not  to  marry,  but  to  full  in  love.  Yon  recollect 
you  told  me  that  ivas  the  only  way  to  write  well 
about  women,  and  — and  —  love,  and  all  that  sort 
of  rliing."  said  Tom,  blushing  like  a  peony. 

44  Did  I  ?  well,  I  believe  I  did.  It  is  the  only  way, 
and  so  you  tried  ?  " 

44 1  did." 

44  And,  by  vour  writing.  I  am  sure  vou  succeeded." 
44 1  did  that,  fully,"  said  Tom;  44  "over  head  and 
ears." 

44  And  found  no  difficulty  ?  " 

41  None  whatever." 

44  And  the  lady  V  because,  after  all,  it's  hard  upon 
her,  you  know." 

44  She  fell  in  love  too,"  said  Tom,  simpering. 

44  How  the  devil  do  you  know  that,  unless  vou 
asked  her  ?" 

44  I  did  ask  her,  and  she  —  well,  sir,  she  admitted 
it" 

44  Humph  !  well,  yon  we,  Tom,  yon 've  exceeded 
your  instructions.  However,  I  certainly  did  advise 
it,  and  I  hope  it 's  all  smooth." 

44  I  can't  tell,  indeed.    There 's  nothing  settled." 

44  Is  it  impertinent  to  ask  who  it  is  ?  I  can't  help 
feeling  an  interest  in  your  affairs,  and  if  I  could  be 
of  any  assistance." 

44  You  can,  sir,  of  the  greatest,  —  greater  than 
anv  one." 

«  Well,  who  is  it,  then?" 

44  Miss  Elzevir." 

Mr.  Elzevir  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  upsetting 
the  ink  over  the  MS.,  and,  having  apostrophized 
44  the  Devil "  once  more,  stood  rooted  to  the  spot. 
Then  he  sat  down  again,  and  desired  Tom  to 
sit  too. 

The  conversation  that  ensued  is  too  long  for 
repetition.  It  embraced  so  much  and  decided  so 
little. 

The  private  meditations  of  the  young  man  and 
the  old  one  may  be  summed  up  in  a*  few  words. 

44  What  an  old  stupid,"  said  Tom  to  himself,  as  he 
wandered  along  Bond  Street, 44  not  to  have  guessed 
what  I  was  driving  at !  Such  an  awkward  thing  to 
tell  a  fellow  you 've  been  miking  love  to  his  daugh- 
ter by  his  own  advice.  He  ought  to  have  known  it. 
Hallo!  cab!  to  the  Elzevir  Station." 

44  The  where,  sir?  "  says  cabby,  quite  lost 

44  ().  ah  !  the  Waterloo  Station,  Main  Line." 

44  What  an  old  fool  I  have  been,  to  be  sure !  that 
serves  me  right  for  otfering  advice  gratis.  What 
will  Mix.  Elzevir  My  when  she  knows  all  al>out  it  ?  " 

As  the  British  public  have  had  time  to  cool,  and 
really  find  that  they  can  get  nothing  like  blood  out 
of  a  Btone,  the  interested  parties  have  begun  to  look 
at  the  Ne'erdowheal  Mine  and  the  Smashem  and 
Endoverend  Railway  from  a  more  practical  point  ot 
view.  It  seems  clear,  that  imprisonment,  or  perpet 
ual  expatriation  of  the  directors,  will  not  recoup  the 
buyers  for  improvident  speculation,  so  that  there  is 
evenr  prospect  of  an  arrangement,  as  favorable  as  it 
can  be,  to  the  late  sufferers,  and  many  a  guinea-pig 
will  be  allowed  to  begin  life  again  upon  his  wife  s 
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settlement  and   his  neighbors'  bankruptev.     Mr.  I 
Brasscy  Staverton  is  expected  shortly  to  assist  in  the 
celebration  of  Tom's  wedding. 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT  AT  LANGHAM. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Frederick  Marryat 
died,  and  it  may  seem  strange  to  some  that  whereas 
others,  his  contemporaries,  of  hke  note,  and  more 
recently  gone  from  the  stage  of  life,  are  represented 
upon  our  library-shelves  biographically,  there  is  still 
a  gap  where  the  life  of  the  author  ol  Peter  Simple 
ought  to  be ;  but  it  was  his  own  expressed  desire 
that  no  memoir  of  him  should  be  published  after  bis 
death.  But  for  this  prohibition,  his  life,  however  in* 
efficiently,  would  before  now  have  been  written ; 
but  with  the  rememlirance  of  it,  those  who  knew 
him  best,  and  therefore  could  beat  perform  the  task, 
must  look  upon  that  wish  of  his  as  a  command. 

Yet  for  some  time  past  a  notice  of  Captain  Mar- 
ryat baa  been  called  tor  ;  ami  I  think  I  shall  not  be 
in  any  degree  infringing  on  his  prohibition,  by  re- 
calling my  own  personal  recollection  of  him  in  his 
later  years. 

But  first,  as  a  contrast,  I  most  speak  of  the  days 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  when  be  published  his 
first  work.  Living  at  Sussex  House,  Hammersmith, 
which  he  had  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  to 
whom  he  was  equerry  at  the  time,  he  had  kept 
np  a  round  of  incessant  gayety  and  a  course  of  al- 
most splendid  extravagance.  He  bad  always  dis- 
played a  remarkable  facility  in  getting  rid  of  money. 
Indeed,  he  used  himself  to  say  that  ue  had  "  con- 
trived to  spend  three  fortunes " ;  for  he  had  in- 
herited not  only  his  share  —  no  small  one  —  of  his 
father's  property,  but  also  that  of  one  of  bis  brothers, 
who  had  died  early,  and  left  to  him  his  portion,  to- 
gether with  a  pretty  little  number  of  thousand* 
which  he  had  acquired  as  heir  to  his  uncle,  Samuel 
Marryat,  Q.  C. 

At  Sussex  House  were  held  those  amusing  con- 
juring soirees  which  Captain  Marryat  used  to  have 
in  conjunction  with  his  great  friend,  Captain  Cha- 
mier,  when  they  would  display  the  various  tricks  of 
sleight-of-hand  which  they  together  had  purchased 
and  learnt  of  the  wizard*  of  that  day  ;  and  when 
Theodore  Hook  was  wont  to  bewilder  the  company 
with  his  ventriloquisms,  and  make  them  laugh  with 
bis  funny  stories  ami  imitations.  There  lialf  the 
men  to  be  met  were  such  as  the  world  had  talked 
of,  and  whose  ban  moix  were  worth  remembering. 
Marryat  lived  then  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  as 
well  as  in  the  odor  of  literature.  The  former  air 
might  easily  be  dispensed  with  without  any  loss  of 
happiness,  but  one  would  have  thought  that  intel- 
lectual society  had  become  necessary  to  his  existence. 
I  remember  him  on  the  Continent  some  years  later 
than  this,  at  all  sorts  of  places,  —  at  Brussels,  at  I 
Antwerp,  at  Paris,  at  Spa,  — always  living  en  prince, ' 
and  always  the  same  wherever  be  went,  —  throwing 
aw.iv  bis  money  with  both  hands,  —  the  merriest, 
wittiest,  most  good-natured  fellow  in  the  world.  As 
soon  as  he  was  known  society  was  ready  to  applaud. 
Once,  at  a  German  tablc-ir~k{ke,  where  I  also  was 
present,  —  for  I  begin  now  to  speak  from  personal 
recollection,  — he,  in  order  to  amuse  hi*  next  neigh- 
bor, suddenly  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  and 
looked  to  the  other  end  of  the  table.  The  other, 
knives  and  forks  went  down.  He  coughed,  and 
there  was  a  dead  silence.  "  I  '11  trouble  you  for  the 
salt,"  said  be,  or  something  equally  commonplace,! 

there  was  a  general  roar  of  laughter.  | 


"  There  *s  nothing  like  being  considered  a  wit,"  he 
whispered. 

Later,  I  remember  Captain  Marryat  living  in 
Spanish  Place,  London.  His  establishment  was  not 
so  superb  as  it  had  been  at  Sussex  House,  but  his 
manner  of  living  was  as  gay.  It  was  an  incessant 
round  of  dining  out  and  giving  dinners.  At  his 
table  you  met  all  tbe  celebrities  of  the  day.  His 
intimate  friends  were  men  and  women  who  had 
made  their  names  of  value.  In  Spanish  Place  it 
was  I  had  last  seen  him  in  association  with  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Dickens,  Ainsworth,  and  John  Poole,  or 
with  the  beautiful  Lady  Blessington  and  D'Orsay  ; 
and  now,  after  an  absence  of  years,  I  travelled  into 
Norfolk,  to  find  him  in  a  most  out-of-the-wav  place. 

I  arrived  one  evening  at  tbe  u  Feathers  fun  "  at 
Holt,  and  discovered  that  I  had  yet  four  or  five 
miles  to  go  before  I  could  reach  Langbam.  So, 
hiring  one  of  those  miserable  old  flies  of  former  days, 
I  got  into  it,  and  was  jolted  away,  in  a  temper  which 
might  have  borne  improvement. 

M  What  has  come  to  him,"  argned  I,  "  that  he 
should,  in  the  very  vigor  of  life,  return  from  tbe 
world  and  live  the  life  of  a  hermit ''.  Well,  perhaps 
after  all,  be  may  continue  much  the  same  sort  of 
existence  as  he  led  of  old.  No  doubt  he  ha*  sur- 
rounded himself  with  every  pleasure  that  society 
can  give  bim.  But  he  might  have  chosen  a  place 
a  little  nearer  to  civilization,  instead  of  obliging  me 
to  drive  four  miles  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  in 
an  okl  shanderydan  like  this." 

I  could  not  look  at  the  coontrv.  for  it  was  too 
dark  ;  but  I  knew  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  straight 
b  ire  country-road  along  which  we  were  going,  so  I 
bad  no  solace  but  a  grumble.  Half  an  hour  later, 
and  grumbling  was  at  an  end.  We  paused  a  mo- 
ment, the  driver  of  the  trap  descended  and  opened 
a  gate,  and  as  he  remounted  and  urged  his  horse  to 
a  final  effort,  I  could  see  through  the  darkness  that 
we  were  rounding  a  gravelled  path. 

Sounds  are  heard  easiry  in  tbe  country  :  l>efbre 
the  fly  drew  near  the  house  lights  were  wen  flashing 
in  the  ball,  and  we  had  not  drawn  up  before  the  en- 
trance when  the  door  was  flung  open  and  several 
figures  stood  in  the  porch. 

M  Hullo  ! "  said  a  voice. 

"  Why,  is  it  you  ?  Why  did  n't  you  give  mc 
notice,  that  I  might  have  sent  for  you  ?  "  It  was 
the  same  voice  as  of  old,  —  deep-chested,  cordial, 
and  cheery. 

I  easily  made  the  excuse  that  I  had  fancied  Holt 
was  close  by,  and  immediately  afterwards  I  was 
in  the  porch.  Tbe  early  moon  was  out,  and  shining 
upon  the  house, 'and  I  stepped  back  upon  the  grav- 
elled path  to  look  at  it  It  was  an  Elizaliethan  cot- 
tage, —  gabled,  with  heavy  stacks  of  chimneys,  and 
an  overhanging  tbatcb,  —  built  upon  tlte  exact  model 
of  that  of  George  tbe  Fourth  at  Virginia  Water.  It 
was  built  by  Copland,  the  architect,  who  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Captain  Marryat  s.  and  with  whom 
he  exchanged  Sussex  House  for  this  cottage.  The 
vagary  bad  been  that  the  two  bouses  should  be  ex- 
changed exactly  as  they  stood ;  but  the  idea  of"  all 
standing  m  having  different  meanings  in  the  two  dif- 
ferent minds,  be  who  got  Sussex  House  as  his  portion 
came  off  very  much  the  better  of  the  two.  But  it 
had  been  through  life  the  same  with  the  present 
owner  of  Langbam.  If  there  was  a  quality  for  which 
there  was  in  his  mind  no  place,  it  was  regard  fur 
his  own  interest. 

As  I  re-entered  the  porch,  I  perceived  several 
cocks  and  hens  crouched  down  close  to  the  threshold. 
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and  a  brace  of  tauic  partridges  moved  away  slowly 
to  a  little  distance. 

We  went  into  the  dininc-room.  It  was  a  pretty 
room,  walled  with  water-color  sketches  by  Stansfield  ; 
and  at  the  farther  end  by  cases  ot'  books.  There 
was  an  air  of  thorough  comfort  pervading  the  whole. 
I  had  not  been  expected ;  but  nobody  would  have 
guessed  the  fact  by  the  eatables  which  were  almost 
immediately  iqjon  the  table. 

44  Well!  "said  I.  when  the  inward  craving  was 
appeased  and  silenced,  and  when  consequently  my 
good-humor  had  returned,  44  this  is  all  very  nice ;  but 
what  makes  you  live  down  here  ?  I  mean  to  carry 
you  back  to  town  with  me.  Everylxxly  says  that  it  is 
a  shame  that  you  should  be  out  of  the  world  like  this." 

He  was  standing  upon  the  hearthrug,  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  —  looking  down  at  me  as  I  sat  at  the 
table.  He  was  not  a  tall  man,  —  live  feet  ten,  —  but 
I  think  intended  by  nature  to  be  six  feet,  only  hav- 
ing gone  to  sea  when  still  almost  a  child,  at  a  time 
when  the  bctween-decks  were  very  low-pitched,  he 
had,  he  himself  declared,  had  his  growth  unnaturally 
stopped.  His  immensely  powerful  build,  and  mas- 
sive chest,  which  measured  considerably  over  forty 
inches  round,  would  incline  one  to  this  belief.  He 
had  never  been  handsome,  as  far  as  features  went, 
but  the  irregularity  of  his  features  might  easily  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  looked  at  the  intellect  shown 
in  his  magnificent  forehead.  His  forehead  and  his 
hands  were  his  two  strong  points.  The  latter  were 
models  of  symmetry.  Indeed,  while  resident  at 
Rome,  at  an  earlier  poriod  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
requested  by  a  sculptor  io  allow  his  hand  to  be 
modelled. 

At  the  time  I  now  speak  of  him  he  was  fifty-two 
years  of  age :  but  looking  considerably  younger. 
His  face  was  clean  shaved  ;  and  his  hair  so  long  that 
it  reached  almost  to  his  shoulders,  curling  in  light 
loose  locks  Jike  three  of  a  woman.  It  was  slightly 
gray.  He  was  dressed  in  anything  but  evening  cos- 
tume on  the  present  occasion,  having  on  a  short 
velveteen  shooting-jacket  and  colored  trousers.  I 
could  not  help  smiling  as  I  glanced  at  his  dress, — 
recalling  to  my  mind  what  a  dandy  he  had  been  as 
a  young  man. 

"•'  What  can  make  you  live  down  here  ?  "  repeat- 
ed I. 

44  I  have  had  enough  of  the  world,"  he  answered. 
"  I  like  this  sort  of  iite  :  besides,  look  at  all  my  girls 
and  boys.    I  want  to  retrench." 

44  But  do  you  believe  you  save  money  by  fanning 
your  own  land  '  "  I  asked. 

In  perfect  good  faith  he  assured  me  that  he  did. 
It  was  the  delusion  of  his  present  lift)  that  scientific 
farming  was  an  economical  plan  of  living ;  although  | 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  mortals  it  appeared  uncom- 
monly like  throwing  money  away.  Marryat,  I  think, 
rather  prided  himself  upon  his  common  sense.  He 
said  once,  "  People  say  that  geniuses  very  seldom 
have  common  sense  :  now  I  have  been  oalled  a 
genius ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  plenty  of  common 
sense,"    He  had  tut  a  bit  of  it. 

But  I  have  left  him  standing  on  the  hearthrug  all 
this  while,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  we  get  on 
but  slowly  with  our  conversation. 

44  What  time  do  you  get  up  in  the  morning?" 
asked  I. 

44  About  five  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

•4  About  —  about  what  V  Are  you  mad  ?  Do  you 
expect  me  to  get  up  at  that  hour '?  " 

44  By  no  means :  get  up  at  any  hour  you  like  ;  bat 
I  am  my  own  i>aili:V." 


41  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  servants  are  up 
and  about  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  ?  " 

44  Thev  are  by  the  time  I  return  home  and  want 
them.  I  do  not  trouble  them  before.  I  ojien  my 
bedroom  window  and  jump  out  when  I  am  dressed, 
which  saves  all  the  trouble  of  unbarring  doors.  We 
breakfast  at  eight" 

Although  eight  was  an  improvement  upon  five, 
yet  it  required  some  momejits  to  recover  from  the 
shock.  When  I  did  so,  I  said  humbly  that  I  would 
go  to  bed. 

I  suppose  there  is  something  in  country  air  con- 
ducive to  early  rising;  for,  contrary  to  my  usual 
custom,  I  woke  betimes  the  following  morning.  I 
went  to  my  bedroom  window  and  looked  out.  The 
room  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  overlooked 
a  large  lawn,  divided  from  a  field  by  an  invisible 
fence.  The  practically  useful  had  evidently  here 
swamped  the  ornamental.  The  field  was  green  with 
young  barley,  which  for  the  time  looked  almost  as 
pretty  as  if  the  whole  had  been  grass.  Wherever 
I  looked,  mv  eye  invariably  fell  upon  some  animal 
or  other.  There  were  a  dozen  or  more  young  calves 
feeding  about  the  lawn ;  two  or  three  ponies  and  a 
donkey  under  a  clump  of  larches  in  one  direction, 
a  long-legged  colt  and  its  mamma  standing  jealously 
apart  from  them  in  another.  Coops  with  young 
fowls  of  various  kinds  stood  upon  the  gravel  walk  in 
front  of  the  dining-room  doorstep. 

As  I  was  looking,  I  heard  the  premonitory  signal 
of  some  one's  approach,  —  a  laugh ;  and  along  the 
garden  walk  I  saw  Captain  Marryat  coming  with 
several  of  his  family.  Two  or  three  dogs  capered 
around  and  about ;  a  jackdaw  sat  on  the  shoulder 
of  one  of  the  girls ;  and  as  they  neared  the  lawn, 
they  were  joined  by  a  flock  of  pigeons,  which 
wheeled  round  and  round  their  heads,  settling  for  a 
moment,  sometimes  on  the  shoulder  of  one,  some- 
times on  the  hat  of  another,  or  coming  six  in  a  row 
upon  any  arm  that  was  held  out  to  them.  Then  the 
little  calves  found  out  what  was  the  matter,  and 
whisking  their  tails  over  their  backs,  ran  headlong 
at  their  master,  catching  at  his  coat-tails,  sucking  his 
fingers  when  they  could  get  hold  of  them,  and  so 
besetting  his  path  that  it  was  with  difficulty  be  could 
move  on. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  instead  of  enter- 
ing the  house,  —  having  ascertained  by  a  glance 
through  the  open  glass  doors  of  the  dining-room 
that  his  lazy  guest  was  not  yet  down.  —  Captain 
Marryat  seated  himself  on  the  edge  ol'  the  lawn, 
closely  cropped  by  his  little  friends  the  calves. 
Hereupon  the  ponies  advanced  and  sniffed  at  his 
hands  and  face,  and  one  of  them  knocked  his  hat 
over  his  eyes.  He  was  evidently  a  spoilt  little 
brute,  for  shortly  afterwards,  upon  having  his  long 
tail  pulled,  he  ran  away  a  few  paces,  and  looking 
carefully  back  so  as  to  measure  his  distance,  threw 
up  his  heels  within  a  few  inchest  of  his  tormentor's 
face,  a  practical  joke  which  both  parties  seemed 
equally  to  appreciate. 

I  turned  iroiu  the  window,  feeling  that  at  this 
rate  I  should  never  be  dressed. 

After  breakfast  there  was  plenty  to  do  in  the 
way  of  feeding  innumerable  animals.  I  never  saw 
so  many  animals  together  out  of  a  menagerie. 
There  was  an  aviary  six  or  eight  feet  square,  full 
of  birds  of  every  description.  There  were  rabbits, 
pheasants,  partridges,  cats,  dogs,  and  donkeys.  In 
the  walled  garden  we  were  followed  by  a  tame 
seagull  and  a  tame  heron.  The  horses,  in  and  out 
of  the  stables,  were  more  like  dogs  than  horses, 
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and  the  dogs  were   more    like   children  than 


laterally  we  commenced  talking  of  animals  and 
their  instincts  and  traits  of  sagacity  ;  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, Marryat  did  not  appear  to  go  so  far  as  have 
some  in  his  estimate  of  them.  I  repeated  some  an- 
ecdote of  a  dog  which  I  admitted  I  had  only  on 
hearsay,  and  asked  if  he  thought  it  probable. 

"  It  may  be  true,"  he  answered.  "  I  had  once  a 
very  clever  Newfoundland  dog  myself.  But  it  is 
the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  exalt  animals  into 
reasoning  beings;  which  serves  to  lower  rather 
than  to  exalt  their  instinct" 

Here  one  of  the  little  girls  asked  what  this  parti- 
cular dog  he  alluded  to  was  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

"  Whv,  my  dear,  he  did  what  any  other  intel- 
ligent dog  would  have  done.  On  one  occasion 
when  I  was  called  suddenly  to  join  my  ship,  and 
bad  left  a  quantity  of  dirty  duds  at  home,  the  dog 
Captain  picked  out  every  individual  article  that  be- 
longed to  me  from  the  general  mass,  and  piling 
them  in  a  heap,  he  sat  upon  them  and  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  touched  by  any  one.  Now  this  is 
a  regular  dog's  trick,  instigated  by  attachment. 
Captain  knew  by  his  scent  which  clothes  were 
mine ;  he  did  not  carefully  examine  the  marks  to 
find  my  initials.  When  I  read  of  a  dog  comparing 
the  sizes  of  two  hats,  and  then,  after  a  little  consid- 
eration, clapping  the  smaller  one  inside  the  larger, 
so  as  to  take  them  both  in  his  mouth  at  once,"  — 
he  stopped,  looked  me  in  the  face  with  twinkling 
eyes,  and  then  gave  a  shout  of  laughter. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  is  not  this  anecdote  told  some- 
where in  a  book  on  natural  history  ?  '* 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  answered  Marryat,  "  and  many 
more  of  a  like  kind,  which  have  gone  down  with 
the  public.  "Why,  Theodore  Hook  and  I  used  to 
split  our  sides  over  inventing  wonderful  instances 
of  sagacity,  which  we  would  send  to  a  certain  pop- 
ular naturalist,  and  afterwards  see  vouched  for  in 
print.  But  I  really  should  have  thought  the  story 
of  the  hats  a  little  too  bad." 

After  this  I  went  round  the  farm  with  him.  I 
suppose  that  ploughed-fields  and  manure-heaps  and 
agricultural  machines  are  interesting  when  one 
farms  one's  own  hind ;  but  to  my  vitiated  tastes,  it 
seemed  dull  work.  Marryat  stood  about  directing 
and  ordering ;  sometimes  listening  to  a  long  Nor- 
folk speech,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  an  un- 
known tongue :  then  walking  off  to  a  stack-yard, 
whore  a  grand  battue  of  rats  was  going  on,  and  ea- 
gerly calling  out  "  loo-loo-loo  "  to  the  dogs  with  the 
rest.  Tiien,  as  a  climax,  he  marched  me  off  to  the 
decoy  lake,  where  a  new  pipe  was  being  made  and 
a  new  trench  dug.  This  was  an  interesting  sight, 
even  to  the  uuimtiated.  Hie  decoy  man,  a  great 
rough-looking  fellow  in  a  fur  cap.  was  a  reclaimed 
poacher,  and  he  looked  entirely  his  original  char- 
acter. Marryat  always  held  that  reformed  black- 
guards made  the  most  honest  servants.  He  bad  a 
very  unmagistrate-like  leniency  for  poaching,  and 
having  convicted  this  man,  Barnes,  of  the  offence, 
he  had  placed  him  as  his  gamekeeper  and  decoy 
man ;  and  I  know  he  never  had  reason  to  repent 
his  trust  in  him.  When,  years  biter,  Marryat's  son 
Frank  went  to  California,  Barnes  declared  his  res- 
olution of  going  with  him,  the  which  he  did,  and 
remained  with  him  the  whole  time  of  his  sojourn 
there. 

The  afternoon  was  now  getting  on ;  and  finding 
that  although  we  had  breakfasted  at  eight  we 
should  not  dine  until  the  same  hour  in  the  evening, 


I  proposed  returning  to  the  house.  Although  Mar- 
ryat himself  never  took  anything  between  those  two 
meals,  he  did  not  expect  others  to  have  the  same 
jK>wers  of  endurance,  and  I  went  in  search  of 
luncheon,  leaving  him  still  indefatigably  looking 
after  the  farm. 

I  can  think  I  see  him  now,  as  I  look  back  to  that 
time,  sitting  about  on  his  dun-colored  Hanoverian 
pony,  called  Dumpling,  —  a  name  he  very  well  de- 
served, —  dressed  in  that  velveteen  shooting-jacket 
I  have  spoken  of,  which  be  used  to  boast  of  as  hav- 
ing cost  only  twelve  and  sixpence ;  with  a  hole  in 
the  rim  of  his  hat,  through  which,  when  required, 
he  could  thrust  his  eye-glass.  He  had  manufac- 
tured one  for  himself,  of  a  plain  round  piece  of 
glass,  surrounded  by  whalebone,  the  two  euds  of 
which  were  bound  together  into  a  long  stem  with  a 
piece  of  twine :  this  long  stem  fitted  into  the  hole  in 
his  hat-brim,  so  as  to  come  just  in  front  of  his  right 
eye,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble,  when  out  shooting, 
of  raising  his  glass  each  time  he  fired.  Dumpling 
was  a  character  in  himself.  He  was  a  spiteful  old 
pony  to  every  one  but  to  his  master,  of  whom  he 
appeared  to  stand  in  awe. 

I  am  not  going  to  keep  to  times  and  seasons  in 
speaking  of  my  remembrance  of  Langham.  My 
knowledge  of  it  and  of  its  owner  extended  over  a 
space  of  many  years;  and  things  in  connection  with 
them  crowd  over  my  memory  in  thinking  of  that 
time,  which  may  appear  somewhat  disconnected  to 
my  reader. 

To  return  to  Dumpling.  On  one  occasion,  he 
tried  to  assert  his  independence  even  over  his  mas- 
ter ;  and  when  on  the  high-road  to  Cockthorpe  and 
close  to  a  pond,  he  adroitly  kicked  Captain  Marry- 
at over  his  head  and  right  into  the  water.  After 
this  feat,  Itowever,  he  was  so  alarmed  at  what  he 
had  done  to  the  author  of  Peter  Simple,  that  he 
stood  still  trembling,  and  allowed  his  master  to  re- 
mount, himself  returning  home  very  humble  and 
dejected,  ami  never  attempting  to  be  refractory 
with  him  again.  But  with  others,  Dumpling  never 
omitted  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  spit  eful  tem- 
per. Marryat  once  put  two  of  his  children  uj>on 
the  pony,  when  he  himself  was  occupied  about  some 
farming  operations,  and  sent  them  across  the  mead- 
ow. So  long  as  he  was  in  sight,  Dumpling  trotted 
steadily  along;  but  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself 
unobserved,  than  up  flew  his  heels,  and  both  the 
little  girls  went  over  his  head.  Back  they  came 
running  to  their  father  to  complain  of  Dumpy. 

"  Come  here,  sir ! "  shouted  Marryat  to  the  con- 
science-stricken ponv.  Dumpling  saw  a  whip  in 
his  master's  hand ;  he  glanced  first  one  sid>*  and 
then  the  other,  while  Marryat  waited  for  him  to 
come.  He  might  have  turned  tail  and  raced  all 
over  the  meadow  :  but  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
he  hung  his  head  penitently,  and  running  to  his 
master,  thrust  his  nose  under  Marryat's  arm.  The 
moral  of  it  was,  of  course,  that  Dumpling  did  not 
get  a  whipping. 

When  first  1  hail  looked  round  the  walls  of  Lang- 
ham  cottage,  and  had  seen  what  capital  pictures 
were  there,  what  first-rate  bronzes  and  marbles,  and 
what  a  splendid  library,  I  thought  I  began  to  under- 
stand how  he  could  make  himself  happy  in  this  se- 
clusion. "  He  lives  amongst  his  books,  and  his 
writings  and  papers,"  thought  I.  "  I  can  se<;  that 
a  man  of  literary  tastes  and  pursuits  may  make  a 
world  of  his  own."  But  he  did  not  make  a  world 
in  his  literary  pursuits.  He  was,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  now  writing,  engaged  upon  some  book  : 
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one  of  his  later  children's  stories,  I  think  ;  bat  his 
literary  work  was  never  obtruded  on  his  family. 
There  was  no  time  of  the  dav  apparently  when  he 
was  to  be  left  untlisturbed.  The  other  members  of 
the  household  went  in  and  out  of  the  room  where  he 
sat,  and  never  found  him  abstracted  or  disinclined 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  outer  world.  He  threw 
himself  like  a  child  into  his  children's  pleasures :  one 
morning  helping  to  make  a  kite,  the  next  listening 
to  doggerel  verses,  or  in  the  evening  joining  with 
them  in  acting  charades,  lie  would  leave  off  in  the 
middle  of  writing  bis-  book  to  carry  out  a  handful  of 
salt  to  his  favorite  calves  npon  the  lawn  ;  and  enter 
into  the  fanciful  papering  of  a  boudoir  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  girl.  It  always  struck  mo  that 
Marryat  was  like  an  elder  brother  rather  than  a 
father  to  his  own  children,  although  1  am  fully  sure 
he  lost  nothing  in  their  filial  respect  and  honor  by 
the  intimacy  and  freedom  of  their  love;  and  I  know 
now,  after  he  has  been  dead  eighteen  years,  that  the 
hearts  of  his  children  cling  to  his  memory  as  fondly 
as  they  did  to  himself  in  the  days  I  speak  of.  It 
must  be  something  to  be  capable  of  inspiring  love 
which  will  outlast  time  and  absence  without  dim- 
inution. 

The  children  came  to  him  in  all  their  difficulties 
and  scrapes.  I  remember  a  little  creatare  of  nine 
or  ten,  with  a  very  blank  face,  showing  a  great  rent 
in  the  front  of  her  frock,  with  "  O,  my  father,  what 

am  I  to  do  ?  Miss  "  (the  14  governess  ")  44  will 

be  so  angry  ;  she  will  give  me  such  lesson  to  learn," 
and  Marryat's  taking  hold  of  the  frock  and  tearing 
the  hole  six  times  as  large  as  at  first,  and  laughingly 
answering, 41  There,  say  I  did  it" 

All  his  children  invariably  addressed  him  as  44  My 
Father."  It  was  a  fancy  of  his  own.  He  had  a 
special  dislike  to  the  popular  name  44  Papa,"  which 
he  said  meant  just  nothing. 

He  was  so  very  fbnd  of  the  society  of  young 
people.  Without  in  any  degree  accommodating 
himself  to  them,  his  feelings  seemed  more  in  unison 
with  the  young  than  with  those  of  his  own  age.  On 
one  occasion,  while  I  was  staying  with  them,  they 
were  all  invited  to  an  evening-party,  to  be  preceded 
by  a  dinner  to  which  he  alone  was  asked.  He  came 
into  the  room  with  an  aggrieved  look,  and  the 
tone  of  an  injured  man.  44  Here,"  said  he, 44 1  don't 
want  to  go  to  dinner ;  they  only  ask  me,  I  know, 
to  amuse  their  guests,  and  I  am  not  going  to  4  talk 
clever '  at  the  dinner-table :  I  shall  go  hi  the  even- 
ing with  vm:-"  He  went  and  played  games, —  his 
inventive  genius  always  came  out  very  happilv 
at  forfeit*,  —  and  danced  the  polka  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

I  never  knew  him  at  home  44  talk  clever,"  although 
he  used  to  say  funnier  things  sometimes  than  any 
man  I  know.  And  he  had  a  very  keen  appreciation 
of  wit  in  others,  especially  from  one  of  his  own,  whom 
in  his  parental  pride  he  very  much  over-estimated. 
He  used  to  laugh  till  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  1 
never  hardly  knew  a  man  laugh  with  greater  aban- 
donment. It  would  begin  with  a  chuckle,  and  con- 
tinue until  his  face  was  so  twisted  and  convulsed 
that  he  would  have  to  put  his  hands  before  it. 
•  •  .  •  •  • 

I  think  Marryat  was  most  judicious  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  young :  never  admitting  incapacity  as 
an  excuse  for  want  of  endeavor.  If  any  one  with 
him  pleaded,  — 44  It  is  of  no  use  my  attempting; 
I  am  not  clever  enough ! "  he  was  met  with  the 
answer,  — 44  You  not  clever  enough  ?  Don't  tell 
i ;  you  are  no  fool,  you  can  do  it  if 


yon  choose,  and  I  expect  you  to  do  it"  And  in 
uiubt  cases  the  expected  things  were  done. 

I  used  to  be  amused  at  the  original  modes  he  had 
of  punishing  his  children  when  thev  were  naughty. 
On  one  occasion  two  culprits  of  eight  and  ten  were 
brought  to  him  with  a  complaint  from  their  maid 
that  they  had  t>ersisted  in  playing  upon  their  father's 
violin  when  the  dressmaker  was  vainly  striving  to 
try  on  some  new  frocks.  Marryat  lifted  the  two 
children,  one  on  each  side  of  the  top  of  his  bureau ; 
and  there  he  kept  them  sitting  for  a  time  like  two 
little  images,  until  he  took  them  down  to  undergo 
extra  petting  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  for,  if  a  child 
required  to  be  punished,  as  soon  as  the  punishment 
was  over,  it  seemed  as  if  no  amount  of  indulgence 
was  thought  too  much  for  compensation ;  like  the 
jam  to  take  the  taste  of  the  physic  out  of  its  mouth. 

Another  time  the  same  two  children  came  to  him 
as  the  dentist  of  the  family,  and  the  elder,  leading 
the  little  one  by  the  hand,  exclaimed  with  great 
glee,— 

44  C  has  a  tooth  to  come  out." 

He  looked  into  the  child's  mouth,  and  twisted  out 
the  loose  little  peg;  then  turning  to  the  elder  child, 
he  quickly  pulled  out  one  of  hers  also,  saying,  — 

44  There  ;  I  shall  take  out  one  of  yours  too ;  that's 
for  coming  to  tell  about  it" 

Whatever  the  sire  of  the  culprit,  it  was  always 
during  the  time  of  disgrace  addressed  with  great 
formality.  44  Good  morning.  Miss  Marryat,"  or 
44  (rood  evening,  Miss  Marryat,'*  when  Miss  Marryat 
might  happen  to  be  six  years  of  age.  He  was  gen- 
erally said  to  spoil  his  children,  but  I  hold  my  own 
views  on  what  constitutes  spoiling. 

I  often  wondered  where  and  when  Marryat  had 
found  the  time  to  cultivate  his  own  mind,  for  he  had 
had  but  few  advantages  of  actual  education.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  from  tlie  great  power  and  habit  of  ob- 
servation which  he  possessed  that  he  learnt  intui- 
tively. There  was  hardly  a  scientific  subject  upon 
which  he  was  not  well  informed,  besides  being,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  a  practically  scientific  man. 
I  have  heard  him  regret  that  he  was  not  born  a 
century  later  than  his  time ;  as  be  considered  the 
world  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  as  comparatively 
in  its  infancy.  He  used  to  prophesy  of  the  great 
discoveries  yet  to  be  made  in  steam  and  in  electric- 
ity. He  took  a  great  interest  in  magnetism  and  in 
phrenology,  in  both  of  which  he  was,  I  am  sure,  a 
firm  believer.  He  had  been  told  by  Townscnd  that 
he  was  himself  a  powerful  mesmerist ;  but  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  tested  his  power. 

There  was  hardly  a  modern  language  of  which  he 
had  not  some  knowledge ;  grammatical  knowledge,  I 
mean.  So  far  as  speaking  them  went,  although  he 
would  rattle  off  unhesitatingly  French  or  German, 
or  Italian,  or  whatever  was  called  for  at  the  moment, 
his  thoroughly  British  tongue  imbued  them  all  with 
so  much  of  tbe  same  accent,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
know  what  the  language  was  meant  for :  indeed,  he 
used  to  tell  a  story  of  how  an  Italian,  alter  listening 
to  one  of  his  long  speeches  in  bis  purest  Tuscan, 
apologized  to  bim  and  said  be  did  not  understand 
English. 

Marryat  ran  away  to  sea  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
so  that  at  best  his 'education  most  have  been  very 
limited.  I  remember  this  story  which  he  himself 
told  me  of  his  early  school  days :  — 

44  The  first  school  I  ever  went  to  was  one  kept  by 
an  old  dame.  There  was  a  number  of  other  boys 
there  who  were  all  very  good  boys,  but  Charlie 
Babbage  and  I  were  always  the  scamps  of  the 
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school.  He  and  I  wwe  forever  in  scrapes,  and  the 
olU  woman  used  to  place  us  side  by  wide  standing  on 
stools  in  the  middle  of  the  school-room,  and  ix>int  to 
us  ax  a  warning  to  the  other*,  and  say,  *  Look  at 
those  two  boys  !  They  are  bad  boys  and  they  will 
never  get  on  in  the  world.  Those  two  hoys  will 
come  to  a  bad  end.'  It  is  rather  tunny."  ho  con- 
cluded. "  but  Babbage  and  I  are  the  only  two  in  all 
the  sdwol  who  have  t*ver  been  heard  of  since.  We 
got  round  the  old  dame  though  in  the  end.  The 
boys  used  to  eurry  favor  with  Iter  by  being  the  first 
to  bring  in  the  daily  eggs  laid  by  two  or  three  bens 
she  kept  in  the  garden.  II'  a  boy  brought  in  one 
egg  he  was  approved  of,  but  if  he  brought  two,  he 
was  p  itted  on  the  back  and  called  4  good  boy.'  So 
Charlie  and  I  agreed  to  get  op  very  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  other  boys,  and  abstract  the 
eggs  from  the  hens'  nests ;  arid  then  we  hid  them 
awav  in  a  hole  in  the  hedge.  The  old  dame  was  in 
a  great  state  of  mind  at  having  no  eggs  day  after 
day ;  and  when  her  vexation  had  culminated,  and 
all  the  good  boys  were  very  low  down  in  her  books, 
Charlie  Babbage  and  I  made  a  discovery.  4  O 
ulsiji !  here  '*  ever  so  many  eggs  in  the  hedge ! ' 
Thenceforth  we  were  the  prime  favorites ;  and  when- 
ever our  credit  waned  a  fresh  hoard  of  eggs  was  found, 
and  set  things  straight." 

*'  What  made  you  take  to  the  sea  ?  "  I  asked. 
44  I  always  had  a  fancy  for  it,"  he  answered.  M  I 
ran  awav  from  school  twice,  but  was  pursued  by  my 
father,  discovered,  captured,  and  brought  back  again. 
I  wax  bent  upon  going  to  sea ;  but  that  was  not  the 
immediate  cause  of  my  running  away." 

He  looked  up  laughingly,  and  1  asked, 44  Why  V" 
•'  Because  I  did  n*t  like   having  to 


brother  J- 


breeches. 


see,  I  came  just 


below  him.  and,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  my  mother 
u«ed  to  give  me  his  outgrown  clothes.  1  could 
stand  anything  else,  but  I  coukl  not  stand  the 

breeches." 

Like  all  writers  of  fiction,  I  presume,  Marryat 
was  fond  of  reading  novels.  He  spent  his  evenings 
mostly  in  doing  so.  He  read  rapidly,  and  would  as 
soon  read  one  of  his  own  books  as  those  of  his 
friends ;  and  I  have  seen  him  chuckle  and  heard 
him  laugh  out  loud  at  one  of  his  own  jokes,  written 
many  years  before.  If  the  chuckle  or  laugh  were 
noticed'  he  would  turn  the  book  over,  saying, — 
44  What  is  this?   James's?    Bless  my  soul!  if  it 


is  n't  one  of  my  own.    Well,  it  is 
am  using,  whoever  wroto  it" 

Yet,  perhaps  —  for  almost  all  his  incidents  and 
characters  were  from  life  —  the  pages  took  him 
l>ack  to  the  early  days  of  his  service,  when  the 
events  themselves  had  happened. 

I  a-ked  him  once  which  of  his  novels  be  considered 
the  heart,  and  he  answered  —  44  I  always  was  fondest 
of  Jacob  Faithful.  I  know  Peter  Simple  has  been 
most  popular,  and  is  considered  the  cleverest." 

Speaking  of  the  reviewers,  be  said, "  I  used  to 
get  most  awfully  cut  up  sometime* ;  but  I  delight 
in  a  thoroughly  bad  review.  J  believe  it  does  a 
man  more  good  than  any  amount  of  favorable  onus. 
But  anything  is  better  than  being  unnoticed." 

44  Bui,"  remarked  I,  44  excuse  me,  do  not  you 
think  that  you  sometimes  caricature  nature  ?  I 
hive  always  thought  that  Captain  Kearney  in  Peter 
Simple  is  an  almost  impossible  character.  He  is  too 
big  a  liar  to  be  believed  in." 

14  Captain  Kearney,"  answered  Marryat,  44  is  a 
real  character ;  he  »  drawn  from  life.  I  knew  the 
nian  myself." 


Marryat  was  fond  of  speaking  of  the  friends  of 
his  former  years,  but  I  have  noticed  that  whereas  he 
mentioned  most  of  them  bv  their  surnames,  as 
44  Bulwer,"  4*  Ainsworth,"  or  "Sfansfield."  he  would 
speak  of  Dickens  as  44  Charlie  Dickens."  {  do  not 
know  if  he  had  a  more  than  ordinary  affection  for 
him;  but  the  circumstance  would  seem  to  imply 

BO. 

After  having  told  some  of  his  best  stories  a  good 
many  times  over  he  begun  to  identify  himself  with 
tbem,  and  would  relate  them  as  if  they  had  hap- 
pened to  himself.  I  fancy  this  is  a  trick  with  many 
people  of  vivid  imagination,  and  may  be  done  in 
perfect  good  faith ;  tor,  after  all,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  where  imagination  ends  and  falsehood  begins. 
Perhaps  even  Captain  Kearney  may  not  have  been 
altogether  an  intentional  liar. 

But  I  have  no  desire  to  swell  this  paper  beyond 
due  limits.  I  have  said  that  in  thinking  of  Lan^htun 
and  those  last  years  of  Man-vat's  life,  I  can  hardly 
recognize,  in  his  pleasures  and  his  pursuits,  the  man 
in  his  youth  and  the  man  in  his  mature  age.  I  can 
picture  him  to  myself  in  the  former  time  accustoming 
himself  to  every  luxury  of  the  table,  —  an  epicure  ot 
the  first  degree,  —  and  I  can  remember,  in  the  latter 
jM'riod,  his  entering  the  room  where  I  was  seated, 
with  the  exclamation,  —  44  I  say,  we  have  nothing 
in  the  world  for  dinner;  you  go  down  to  the  lake, 
and  see  if  you  can  get  anything,  and  I  will  take  my 
gan."  . 

We  went  each  on  our  way  ;  and  a  coople  of  hours 
later  met  again,  he  with  a  rabbit  he  had  shot,  and  I 
with  a  huge  eel  from  the  lake.  That  was  literally 
all  we  had  for  dinner.  It  was  a  Robinson  Crusoe 
sort  of  life,  but  looking  back  upon  it,  it  was  very 
pleasant. 

In  all  my  recollections  of  this  time  one  person  is 
so  mixed  up,  that  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  him, 
apart  from  my  own  warm  regard  for  his  memory. 
I  am  sure  there  seldom  passed  two  days  without 
Lieutenant  George  Thomas,  of  the  Coast-guard 
station,  Narston,  being  with  us.  Together,  Marryat 
and  he  would  talk  over  the  service  as  it  had  been 
in  their  day,  ami  the  degeneracy  of  the  service  as  it 
was  then ;  and  his  daughter  Annie,  then  a  little 
child,  the  present  novelist,  was  like  one  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  house. 

I  can  again  picture  Marryat  to  myself  in  one  of 
his  fits  of  attraction  in  his  study,  lying  half-reclined 
upon  a  sofa,  over  which  was  spread  an  enormous 
lion-skin  ;  with  his  deep-set  eyes  fixed  straight  tor- 
ward,  and  his  mind  evidently  at  work;  until  be 
darted  into  an  almost  erect  attitude,  and  extending 
his  arm  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  44  Silence  ! " 
and  upon  his  companion  looking  np  inquiringly, 

turning  it  off  with  a  laugh,  I  thought  B  was  in 

the  room.    1  was  talking  to  him.    I  lbrgot  myself." 

I  can  think  of  many  evenings  when  the  dining- 
room  table  was  pushed  on  one  side  and  we  all 
played  blindman's  buff,  and  he  laughed  and  shouted 
as  gleefully  as  any  of  the  younger  ones,  holding 
one  of  the  children  in  front  of  him  :  she  delighted  to 
be,  as  she  thought,  in  such  a  safe  position,  and  then 
suddenly  awaked  to  a  sense  of  danger  by  the  prac- 
tical joke  of  being  jumped  forward  into  the  very 
arms  of  the  blindman,  while  her  treacherous  parent 
escaped  :  or  dancing  impromptu  fanev  dances  with 
one  or  other  of  the  juveniles.  Or,  later,  I  can 
think  of  him,  in  his  great  unselfishness,  concealing 
the  fact  of  his  being  ill,  lest  those  about  him  should 
be  distressed  on  his  account  ;  so  that  only  by  ac- 
cident was  it  discovered  by  bis  son  that  that  painful 
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which  in  the  end  killed  him,  had 

commenced. 

I  can  fancy  I  see  him  again  in  so  many  different 
ways ;  but  what  is  the  use  now  when  nothing  is  left 
to  me  but  fancy  ?  These  things  are  passed  away  ; 
but  I  have  spoken  of  that  which  I  know;  and 
whether  I  call  myself  Jones,  Brown,  or  Robinson,  it 
matters  very  little.  This  is  no  made-up  paper,  for 
these  memories  are  amongst  the  records  of  my 
life. 

Once  more,  before  I  close.  In  these  latter  davs  I 
once  asked  Marryat  what  he  had  been  doing,  when 
he  had  been  a  long  while  absent  from  home.  "  O, 
nothing  in  particular,"  he  answered  ;  44  but  you  see 
this  is  such  a  lovely  time  of  year ;  it  is  sufficient 
amusement  for  me  to  walk  along  the  lanes  and  watch 
the  green  buds  coming  out  in  the  quickset  hedges." 

I  could  not  recover  this  for  some  time.  And  this 
was  what  the  popular  novelist  and  wit  had  come 
down  to  !  This  was  the  interest  of  the  spoilt  man 
of  the  world  when  hardly  past  middle  age.  For 
this  be  had  abandoned  society  prematurely  ;  he  had 
put  aside  fame  before  it  had  had  time  to  pall.  He 
Lad  not  outlived  his  popularity,  for  his  name  has 
not  done  so  even  now ;  he  had  turned  his  back  upon 
it.    "  The  buds  in  the  quickset  hedges ! " 

Yet  now,  since  be  has  been  dead,  it  has  sometimes 
occurred  to  me  as  a  question  whether  it  was  a 
"  coming  down  "  after  all,  or  a  return  to  the  child- 
like simplicity  of  all  true  genius ;  or  perhaps  the 
beginning  of  an  awakening  to  that  better  child-like- 
ness of  which  we  have  all  been  told,  and  which 
Marryat  fully  experienced  before  he  died. 

IN  THE  SEASON. 

DT  EDMUND  YATES. 

In  the  Season  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is  half  past  six 
o'clock,  and  the  Row  is  fairly  filled,  though  nothing 
like  so  crammed  as  it  is  before  luncheon,  but  the  Ring 
is  full.  44  The  next  place  of  resort,"  says  the  Spec- 
tator,  "  wherein  the  servile  world  are  let  loose,  is 
at  the  entrance  of  Hyde  Park,  while  the  gentry  are 
in  the  Ring."  Here,  gathered  at  the  end  of  the 
Row,  lounging  on  their  horses,  gliding  in  and  out 
among  the  equestrian  throng,  are  half  the  celebrities 
and  notorieties  of  London.  Peers  of  the  realm, 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  judges,  barris- 
ters, plutocrats  from  the  City,  clerks  from  the  West 
End  Government  offices,  a  well-known  author  or 
journalist,  a  well-known  horse-dealer,  trying  to  look 
as  if  he  were  not 44  giving  a  show  "  of  the  horse  he  is 
riding,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  bystanders.  See 
the  thick,  apparently  impervious,  knot  of  equestrians 
gathered  together  at  the  entrance  of  the  Row,  and 
cynically  scrutinizing  all  the  occupants  of  the  car- 
nages which  run  in  triple  file,  are  pacing  between 
Hyde  Park  Corner  and  the  Barracks.  Here  they 
come !  First,  the  perfectly-appointed  barouche  of 
the  Duchess  of  Pendragon,  with  its  silver-wiggcd 
ftoachman  and  its  powdered  footman,  and  its  splen- 
did freight ;  her  Grace  herself,  still  the  handsomest 
woman  in  London,  and  her  daughters,  the  Ladies 
Blanche  and  Clara  Camelot,  capital  types  of  Saxon 
beauty,  — 


"  Fair-haired  and  ruddy  as  a  winter's 

Closely  following  is  a  cabriolet,  a  little  overdone  in 
the  smallness  of  its  groom,  and  the  largeness  of  its 
horse,  in  the  excess  of  silver  on  the  harness,  and  the 
amount  of  dye  on  the  mustache  of  its  driver.  Mo* 
Davis,  none  but  he !  Eighty  per  cent  man,  grinder  of 


the  faces  of  orphans,  and  swallower-up  of  widows' 
houses !  Mo'  Davis !  if  you  could  see  through  those 
ill-fitting  lavender  kid  gloves'  with  which  he  holds 
the  reins,  yon  would  find  hands  dirty  and  nails 
black  with  grubbing  up  the  discount  off  dirty  jobs ! 
He  tries  to  get  himself  up  like  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  to  a  certain  extent  succeeds,  facially ; 
morally,  he  lacks  pluck,  and  is,  consequently,  far 
behind  his  illustrious  prototype.  Room  now  for 
Madame  Gallipulos !  very  gorgeous  indeed,  and  very 
anxious  to  have  her  gorgeosity  noticed  by  people  of 
rank.  Mr.  Gallipulos  is  a  Greek  merchant  in  the 
City,  and  Madame  Gallipulos,  of  Westbourne  Ter- 
race, is  very  anxious  to  get  into  what  people  call 
44  society."  So,  having  plenty  of  money,  she  gives 
balls,  and  subscribes  to  concerts  and  charitable  en- 
tertainments, and  when  she  does  catch  a  suitable 
44  swell,"  is  ready  to  lick  the  dust  off  his  or  her  feet. 
Even  now  she  Keeps  glancing  backward  over  her 
carriage,  on  the  lookout  for  a  bow  of  recognition 
from  the  rjmnde  dame  in  the  barouche  immediately 
succeeding  hers,  —  no  less  a  grande  dame  than  the 
Marchioness  of  Carabbas. 

Very  beautiful  is  the  Marchioness  of  Carabbas, 
no  mistake  about  her  birth  and  breeding,  as  she  lies 
back  in  the  carriage  to  show  her  Grecian  profile  and 
her  classic  head,  with  its  tightly-bound  brown  hair, 
to  the  best  advantage.  Rank,  wealth,  position,  — 
everything  has  the  Marchioness  of  Carabbas !  Ev- 
ery thing?  Well,  not  perhaps  everything;  not 
jKrhaps  enough  of  the  attention  or  soeiety  of  the 
Marquis  of  Carabbas,  —  an  amiable  enthusiast  who 
believes  that  his  mission  in  life  is  to  convert  the 
Jews  to  Protestantism,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
whose  time  is  spent  between  Houndsditch  and  Exe- 
ter Hall.  The  Marchioness  of  Carabbas  is  never, 
figuratively  speaking,  out  of  Madame  Gallipulos's 
mouth ;  the  great  lady  has  taken  so  many  tickets  for 
concerts,  has  held  so  many  stalls  at  bazaars,  has  en- 
gaged so  manv  private  boxes  at  amateur  perform- 
ances, where  Curly  Thorold  of  the  First  looked  44  so 
charming,"  and  where  Jack  Bompas  of  the  Blues 
looked  44  so  ridiculous,"  —  all  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  —  that  she  has  a  claim 
which  Lady  Carabbas,  by  reason  of  the  orders  of  her 
lord,  is  compelled  to  acknowledge.  But  she  gives 
as  little  as  she  can  for  the  money,  and  the  move- 
ment of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  neck  is  all  Madame 
Gallipulos  receives  when  she  encounters  her  lady- 
ship in  the  Ladies'  Mile,  which  is  a  convertible  term, 
ana  now  applies  to  the  drive  between  Apsley  House 
and  the  Queen's  Gate,  but  which  in  its  time  has 
been  applied  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Serpentine, 
and,  before  that,  to  the  space  between  Hyde  Park 
Corner  and  Cumberland  Gate,  where  the  Marble 
Arch  now  stands. 

Beginning  to  be  a  fogey,  one  looks  back  through 
a  long  vista  of  years  to  the  time  when,  fresh  from 
German  studentship,  I  was  first  initiated  into  the 
glories  of  the  Ladies'  Mile ;  when  Lady  Blessington, 
in  the  evening  of  a  beauty  so  soft  and  charming,  as 
to  give  one  an  idea  of  the  resplendent  loveliness  of 
its  dawn,  drove  in  a  very  noticeable  carriage,  with 
the  largest  of  footmen  in  the  most  striking  of  liver- 
ies ;  when  Count  D'Orwiy,  with  his  shirt-wristbands 
turned  back  over  his  coat-cuffs,  drove  a  high-step- 
ping horse,  in  an  admirably-bung,  dark-green  cabri- 
olet ;  when  the  bystanders  wonld  turn  from  Louis 
Napoleon  (then  merely  regarded  as  a  stupid,  silent, 
disagreeable  exile),  to  gaze  with  wonder  on  Lord 
Cantilupe  lounging  along  his  horse's  back ;  when  a 
whisper  would  pass  round  among  the  strangers  that 
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the  red-faced,  merry-looking  gentleman  in  the  dark- 
blue  cab  was  Lord  Dolly  Fitzclarence,  while  his 
friend  and  charioteer  was  his  invariable  companion, 
Sir  George  Wombwell ;  that  tho  tall  man  in  specta- 
cle*, on  the  stout  cob,  was  Thackeray,  a  writer  in 
Punch ;  and  that  the  gigantic  man  with  the  hand- 
some lace  and  the  keen  eye  was  Jacob  Omnium,  who 
had  just  exposed  the  abuses  of  the  Palace  Court. 
Then  crowds  used  to  assemble  round  Apsley  House 
to  witness  the  mounting  and  dismonnting  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  to  receive  the  fore- 
finger salutation  of  the  blue-coated,  white-trousered, 
veteran,  ami  to  cheer  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
who  drove  constantly  in  the  Park.  Hey,  presto !  a 
pull  of  the  string,  a  shake  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and 
here  in  1867,  all  is  changed!  Lady  Bleesington, 
D'Orsay,  Lord  Cantilupe,  Lord  Dollv  Fitzclarence, 
Sir  George  Wombwell,  Thackeray, "  the  Dook,"  and 
Prince  Albert  are  dead ;  the  queen  never  shows 
herself  to  her  subjects,  and  a  new  generation  has 
arisen  which  lounges,  and  yawps,  and  smokes,  and 
buffoons,  and  haw-haws  in  the  place  where  better 
men  have  been  before  them. 

In  the  Season,  ckez  Lady  Leighton  Buzzard. 
Who  is  Lady  Leighton  Buzzard  ?  My  dear  fellow, 
you  don't  know  ?  Woman  who  has  had  the  most 
extraordinary  life.  Ask  Jack  Hawkes,  he  can  tell 
you  all  about  her.  Was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
Captain  of  Militia,  sir,  who  came  to  grief  and  took 
to  drinking ;  this  girl,  Olivia,  went  upon  the  stage, 
danced  —  by  Jove,  danced  —  at  the  Crow  Street 
Theatre,  and  was  devilish  pretty,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  and  made  a  conquest  of  old  Blennerhassett, 
the  banker,  who  married  her,  and  two  years  after 
died,  leaving  her  all  his  enormous  fortune.  Then 
she  came  over  to  England,  married  Sir  Leighton 
Buzzard,  who  was  a  Tory  Baronet,  and  who  killed 
himself  with  too  much  political  excitement  and 
brandy-and-water ;  and  since  then  she  has  remained 
a  handsome  widow,  a  leader  of  ton,  and  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  personages  of  the  day.  In  the 
season  she  entertains  regularly,  and  always  has  the 
best  people.  On  this  Saturday  night,  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Brentford  has  been  the  guest,  —  portly, 
pleasant,  bland,  and  affable ;  not  too  much  to  say 
lor  himself,  limiting  his  conversation  principally  to 
clearing  his  throat,  with  a  "  Hum !  ha !  ex-actly !  " 
Also  the  Baratarian  Ambassador,  short,  stout,  and 
close-cropped ;  the  Corsican  Ambassador,  long,  thin, 
and  diplomatic ;  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  in  his 
dark  dress  and  fez  cap,  looking  like  a  bottle  of  wine 
with  a  red  seal;  Viscount  Talkington,  a  moody  man, 
with  a  face  like  a  sheep  ;  Viscountess  Talkington,  a 
crushed  woman  with  a  chronic  cold  ;  Mr.  Justice 
Minos,  the  great  lawyer,  a  man  with  a  keen  eye  and 
a  face  like  a  fox :  Lady  Wuffington,  Lady  Potiphar, 
and  Baroness  Guimauve,  rival  beauties:  Babv 
Blackwood,  of  the  Fusiliers ;  Dr.  J.  Miller,  buffoon- 
in-ordinary  to  Belgravia;  Mr.  Eliab  Norris,  M.P., 
the  full-flavored  wit  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  Mr.  Nox,  the  editor  of  the  Thunderbolt.  The 
dinner  has  been  good,  but  dull  to  all  save  the  last- 
mentioned  gentlemen,  who  sat  side  by  side,  and  had 
their  own  jokes,  and  "  afterwards  her  ladyship  had 
a  reception,  which  was  attended  by  a  numerous  and 
distinguished  assemblage.''  So  says  the  reporter  of 
the  fashionable  journal,  and  surely  he  must  know 
far  better  than  this  bashful  philosopher,  who  yet 
recognized  some  great  personages  among  them. 
First  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fitzfulke,  his  Grace 
in  a  wig  the  fit  of  which  would  have  excited  admira- 
tion in  Mr.  Truefitt,  and  her  Grace  as  radiant  and 


handsome  as  ever ;  Mabel,  Marchioness  of  Maccles- 
field, looking  like  a  vignette  from  a  "  Keepsake  "  of 
1830;  Lady  Millicent  Greatheart,  and  Scipio  Tall- 
boys, A.R.A..  latest  tame-cat-in-wai ting ;  the  Count- 
ess of  Pillowton  and  the  Ladv  Eider  Down  ;  Feld- 
zeugmeister  Von  Bopps ;  M.  Lo  Comte  de  Caram- 
bole;  Sir  Hercules  Ajax,  K.C.B.,  very  old  and 
shaky ;  the  Bishop  of  Boston,  so  bland,  and  innocent, 
and  childlike  in  his  manner,  with  a  crumpled  faec 
that  seemed  to  long  fur  a  mob-cap  to  set  it  off,  ex- 
cept in  the  moment  when  Sir  H.  Ajax,  K.C.B.,  trod 
on  the  episcopal  corn?,  when  the  crumpled  face  as- 
sumed a  very  different  expression.  The  Macnab, 
of  Macnab ;  Mr.  Banshee  O'Buster,  M.P.  for  Baly- 
doolan ;  Ellenbogen,  the  German  fiddler ;  Church- 
yard, the  sensation  novelist ;  scores  of  trembling, 
blushing  youths  from  the  Household  Brigade  ;  scores 
'of  simpering  Misses  from  the  wife-market ;  much 
crowding  and  pushing,  and  grasping  at  dabs  of  mud- 
dy ice  and  cups  of  thick  coffee  ;  much  toot  le-toot  le  of 
Ellenbogen  the  fiddler,  and  Klavicrspicler  the  pian- 
ist, dimly  heard  through  oceans  of  talk ;  much  pri- 
vate joke  between  Eliab  Norris,  M.P.,  and  Nox  of 
the  Thunderbolt;  much  confusion  in  the  getting-up 
of  carriages  ;  much  waiting  in  the  ball,  interspersed 
with  chaff  from  Lady  Lesbia  Longfort,  whose  style 
of  calembourg  is,  —  well,  never  mind  !  and  very  soon 
after  midnight,  —  let  us  be  orthodox  or  die !  —  Lady 
Leighton  Buzzard's  reception  is  at  an  end. 

In  the  Season  at  Greenwich  (how,  by  the  way, 
has  Blackwall  slipped  out  of  the  list  of  pleasant  din- 
ing places  ?  has  the  satisfactory  name  of  Lovegrove 
faded  out  of  the  land ;  and  what  has  become  of  the 
"  Brunswick  "  and  the  "  Artichoke,"  those  famous 
hostelries?)  In  the  season  at  Greenwich,  warm 
evening,  half  a  score  of  carriages,  drags,  flies, 
broughams,  phaetons,  and  old  family  coaches,  from 
which  the  horses  have  been  removed,  are  standing 
outside  the  "Trafalgar."  A  large,  stout  person 
(they  always  were  large,  stout  persons  !  Poor  Mr. 
Hart  is  dead,  and  rich  Mr.  Quartermaine  has  re- 
tired !  —  both  were  large  and  stout,  —  the  successors 
of  both,  who  do  the  honors  of  the  doorway,  are  of 
similar  pattern)  receives  us  with  bows,  and  on  our 
mentioning  the  name  of  our  host,  shouts  "  Dolphin !" 
Away  we  go  up  stairs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sit  down 
to  such  a  dinner  as  is  unmatcbable  in  Europe.  I 
don't  say  that  there  may  not  be  a  better.  At  Phil- 
ippe's, in  the  Rue  Montorgucil,  they  used  to  give  a 
far  more  perfect  dinner  (readers  will  perceive  that 
there  is  a  gentle  strain  of  middle-age  running 
throughout  this  paper),  and  I  understand  that  now 
you  can  dine  sumptuously  at  Durand's.  But  the 
Greenwich  dinner  is  a  specialty,  —  what,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  define.  Not  the  whitebait,  for  that  you  can 
get  quite  as  fresh  and  better  cooked  at  many  clubs 
and  private  houses ;  not  the  wine,  for  that  is  seldom 
worth  mentioning;  not  the  brown  bread  and  butter, 
but  a  general  glamour  of  eating  and  drinking,  —  the 
open  windows,  the  u  waters  where  we  watch  the 
stately  ships,"  i.  e.  the  Rotterdam  and  Margate 
steamers,  the  colliers,  the  Woolwich  boats  dodging 
in  and  out,  and  the  two  or  three  four-oars,  so  different 
from  the  up-stream  craft,  —  the  big  blocks  of  what 
is  supposeu  to  be  Wenham,  but  what  in  reality  is 
Norway  ice  bound  with  pretty  greenery,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  table  ;  and,  above  all,  the  general  notion 
that  yon  are  "  dining  at  Greenwich,"  and  out  for  a 
holiday !  A  full  night,  to-night,  at  the  "  Trafalgar." 
Those  stentorian  shouts  of  applause,  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  tables  Ioudlv  knocked,  came  from  the 
"  Bellerophon  "  room,  where  the  Worshipful  Corn- 
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pany  of  Leather-Breeches  Makers  are  holding  their 
annual  dinner.  Glorious  old  fellows,  the  leather- 
breeches  makers,  for  the  most  part  old  boys  of  the 
oM  school,  with  red  faces,  and  high  starched  cravats, 
and  white  waistcoats,  with  an  undimined  love  for 
port  wine,  and  a  notion  of  taking  a  good  deal  of  it. 
Old  Buckskin,  the  father  of  the  Company,  now  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
chairman,  and  returns  thank*  in  a  piping  treble  for 
the  great  toast.  —  "The  leather-Breeches  Makers' 
Company,  root  ami  branch,  may  it  flourish  for- 
ever ! "  Then  Jack  Flokes,  the  "  wild  dog  "  of  the 
Company,  cefat  62,  sings  a  song,  in  which  there  is  a 
good  deal  about  a  certain  "  Mollis,"  who  *'  rifles 
hearts,"  and  a  more  than  passing  relerem-e  to  44  ruby 
lips  "  and  "  beaming  eyes  " ;  and  at  its  conclusion  all 
the  old  boys  poke  each  other  in  the  ribs,  and  it  is 
publicly  asserted  that  a  lady  with  fair  hair,  standing 
in  oue  of  the  balconies  below,  was  observed  to  stare 
very  hard  at  Jack  Flokes  as  they  came  in  to  dinner : 
and  there  is  more  laughing,  and  more  drinking,  and 
a  good  deal  of  smoking,  and  Anally  the  Leather- 
Breeches  Milkers  return  to  town  by  the  last  train, 
in  a  convivial,  not  to  say  vinous,  state.  In  the 
44  Dreadnought,"  the  room  immediately  above  this, 
the  staff  of  the  Scourge,  the  well-known  weekly 
journal  of  "  politics,  literature,  ami  society,"  are 
dining  with  the  proprietors,  two  fat  well-to-do  men, 
who  like  literature  when  it  pays,  and  know  nothing 
further  about  it.  All  the  go-between  business  l>e- 
tween  them  and  their  contributors  is  done  by  Mr. 
Makeweight,  the  bald-headed,  pleasant  man  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  who  "  keeps  things  going  "  so  ad- 
mirably. Next  to  him  is  the  Rev.  Cyril  Fleein, 
curate  of  St  Botolph  the  Martyr,  in  the  City,  who 
ekes  out  his  clerical  income  by  flaying  rising  novel- 
ists. Then  Mr.  Angostura,  who  looks  after  the 
bench  and  the  bar,  corrects  the  decisions  of  Lord 
Chief-Justices,  and  has  never  yet  been  trusted  by 
attorneys  with  a  brief.  The  stout,  slouchiug  man, 
in  the  rusty  clerical  garb,  is  the  great  sporting 
authority ;  and  the  jolly,  grazier-looking  young  fel- 
low looks  alter  art  and  artists  All  the  biters  of 
files  are  preseut,  and  the  dinner  is  a  very  jolly  one 
to  all,  save  those  who  give  it,  —  the  proprietors  of 
the  Scourge,  who,  despite  of  Mr.  Makeweight's 
jockeyship,  cannot  be  made  to  fit  in  with  any  one. 
No  tunc  now  to  speak  of  the  "  Victory,"  where 
young  Lord  Stampfbot  is  celebrating  his  Derby  win- 
nings by  entertaining  a  select  company ;  of  the 
4*  Ciareix-c,"  wliere  Hloss  (Milker  and  Bloss,  Gutter 
Lane,  Cheapsidc,  artificial  flower-makers)  is  enter- 
taining tin;  New  York  representative  of  his  firm ; 
of  the  coffee-room,  where  at  some  tables  there  are 
solitary  diners  —  men  with  vast  waistcoats,  bulbous 
noses,  shaky  hands,  and  pendulous  li[«,  quiet,  self- 
contented  gourmands;  ami  where  at  others  long 
mustaches  are  bending  so  far  forward  as  to  be 
touching  crimped  tresses,  and  bushy  beards  are 
brushing  pearly  shoulders. 

What  an  immense  amount  of  life,  waiters  at  the 
44  Trafalgar  "  must  see  44  in  the  season  ! " 


THE  WREATH  OF  MALLOW. 

An  English  picture  of  the  fifteenth  century :  a  vil- 
lage green,  three-sided ;  around  the  green,  three 
rows  of  uneven  cottages ;  in  its  midst,  a  pool  where 
ducks  were  taking  an  eveniug  swim ;  beside  the 
pool,  a  great  shady  oak  with  a  seat  and  a  well  be- 
neath it.  On  the  rustic  seat  were  two  old  men, 
chatting  in  old  cracked  voices,  and  at  the  well  a  girl 


in  a  red  kirtle  was  drawing  water.  The  snn,  begin- 
ning to  sink,  threw  flakes  of  bright  rose-color  on  the 
girl's  head,  the  ducks'  backs,  the  shiny  side  of  the 
oak  leaves.  At  one  side  of  the  village  rose  a  soft 
bill  dotted  with  juniper  bushes  and  fringed  atop 
with  oaks  and  beeches,  among  which  a  proud  castle 
hid  all  but  its  topmost  towers  from  tho  lower  World. 
On  the  other  side  stood  a  church  on  a  tree-strewn, 
grave-sown  bank.  It  was  a  small  church ;  the  chan- 
cel walls  were  new  and  as  yet  unfinished  ;  the  fresh 
clean  stone  wore  a  rosy  flush  in  tho  evening  sun- 
light ;  there  was  a  hum  of  voices  around  tho  build- 
ing ;  masons  were  packing  up  their  tools  ami  leav- 
ing work  for  the  niffht.  Presently  they  came, 
laughing  and  chattering,  into  the  village ;  some  came 
to  rest  on  the  seat  beneath  the  oak  and  hailed  the 
old  men, — 

"  Well,  gaffer,  how  goes  the  world  with  you  ?  " 

One  or  two  began  to  ludp  the  girl  with  her  buck- 
et; a  couple,  who  had  walked  together  talking  as 
far  as  the  well,  parted  there,  and  one  went  straight 
to  a  cottage  facing  the  church.  At  an  open  window 
of  that  house  a  poor  thin  little  face  was  looking  out 
at  the  sweet  country  scene  ;  a  white  face,  sadly  old, 
yet  sadly  young,  with  hollow  thoughtful  eyes,  and 
two  thin  hands  to  prop  it  up.  When  the  workman 
came  to  that  window  (which  was  nothing  more  than 
a  square  hole  with  shutters)  a  smile  came  over  his 
hard  countenance  as  he  nodded  his  head  cheerily  to 
the  owner  of  the  pale  face,  who  smiled  back  in  his 
turn  very  sweedy.  Inside  the  cottage,  one  could  see 
that  this  face,  which  was  aa  delicate  as  a  girl's,  be- 
longed to  a  boy,  perhaps  fourteen  years  old,  but 
crooked  and  stunted  in  growth,  who  was  half  lying, 
half  kneeling  on  a  wooden  bench,  with  both  elbows 
propped  on  the  window-sill.  One  could  see  this, 
indeed,  though  but  faintly,  on  coming  out  of  the 
pure  outdoor  air,  for  chimney*  were  as  yet  only  lux- 
uries for  monasteries  and  great  men's  houses  ;  and 
the  smoke  from  the  cottage  fire,  over  which  the  ma- 
son's wife  was  cooking  the  supper  in  an  iron  pot, 
came  wreathinj;  and  curling  about  the  room,  all 
slow  and  graceful  and  gray,  before  it  found  its  way 
out  at  the  window,  or  at  the  hole  in  the  roof  intend- 
ed for  it*  accommodation.  The  workman  set  down 
his  basket  of  tools  with  a  long  breath,  which  told 
that  he  thus  laid  aside,  not  only  the  burden  of  their 
weight,  but  also  the  burden  of  his  day's  labor.  Then 
he  came  up  to  the  boy,  and  laid  his  haml  tenderly 
on  the  high,  deformed  shoulder. 

"  Well,  Martin,"  he  said.  No  more,  for  words 
were  bard  things  to  him ;  but  the  boy  understood 
his  father,  and  put  up  one  hand  to  cla»p  the  strong 
rough  oue  which  lay  on  his  neck.  The  two  hands 
made  a  great  contrast,  and  were  a  little  history  in 
themselves.  Father  and  son  looked  out  together  at 
tho  green,  the  pool,  the  chattering  people ;  but  Mar- 
tin's eyes  rested  most  fondly  on  the  church. 

How  happy  you  must  be,  father,"  he  said,  at 

last. 

The  mason  gave  a  loud  4i  ha-ha ! " 

44  Do  you  hear  what  the  lad  aayB,  wife?  " 

44  But  are  you  not  very  happy  ?  "  asked  Martin, 
raising  his  look  wonderingly  to  his  father's  fnce. 

"  I  don't  know,  l»y  ;  ono  does  n't  think  of  such 
things  as  being  happy  when  one  has  to  work  lor 
bread." 

44  But  the  happiness  is  that  you  can  do  such  beau- 
tiful work  for  bread,  and  serve  the  Lord,  too,  at  the 
same  time,"  replied  Martin,  eagerly. 

Here  the  mother,  who  bail  poured  from  die  pot 
on  to  a  great  wooden  dish  a  piece  of  beef  garnished 
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with  cabbage,  and  swimming  in  the  broth  which  it 
had  been  boiled  in,  came  up  to  her  little  son,  and, 
saying  that  supper  was  ready,  took  him  in  her  arms 
as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  still  a  baby,  and  propped 
him  up  on  an  oaken  settle,  with  a  black  sheepskin, 
soil  and  thick,  rolled  into  a  bolster  to  support  him. 
The  father  asked  a  blessing  on  the  food,  and  then 
they  began  to  eat 

44  A  supper  fit  for  a  prince,"  said  the  mason. 

"  It  is  a  good  piece  of  meat,"  answered  the  wife. 
44  They  have  bad  guests  at  the  castle,  and  there  was 
much  flesh  and  food  white  bread  also  given  away  at 
the  gates  to-day." 

44  Father  "  asked  Martin,  presently,  while  pecking 
at  bis  supper  as  debcAtely  as  a  bird,  with  but  little 
appetite  for  the  meal.  44  Father,  did  not  the  master- 
builder  come  with  you  to  the  oak  ?  " 

44  Yes,  boy,  he  did." 

44  He  was  talking  to  you  like  a  friend,  father." 

44  He  talked  as  pleasant  and  easy  as  Richard 
Longcheek  might  have  done;  he  told  me  all  that 
has  to  be  done  in  oar  church." 

44  O  father,  tell  me  I "  cried  Martin,  with  sparkling 
eyes. 

44  Well,  when  we  have  finished  the  chancel,  with 
its  fine  fretwork  and  all  the  difficult  tracery  in  the 
east  window,  which  the  master  will  have  to  do  him- 
self, there  will  be  fine  colored  glass  put  in,  and  pic- 
tures will  be  painted  on  the  walls,  the  miracles  of 
the  blessed  Saint  Silvester." 

44  Who  will  paint  those,  father  ?  " 

44  Some  men  are  coming  arross  the  sea,  from  the 
land  called  Italy,  to  do  them,  so  the  master  told  me. 
But  the  pictures  will  be  a  year  or  more  a-painting ; 
we  shall  have  finished  our  work  long  before  that" 

44  Have  you  more  than  the  chancel  to  build,  fa- 
ther?" 

44  Yes,  boy ;  we  have  to  put  up  two  screens  of  fine 
open  work,  like  the  great  window,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  to  make  a  chapel,  where  Sir  Si- 
mon de  Harcourt  and  the  dame  his  wife  will  be  laid 
when  tliey  are  dead ;  and  a  grand  tomb  will  be  raised 
over  them,  with  their  figures  carved  in  stone  upon 
it" 

44  The  Dame  Mildred  pasted  through  the  village 
to-day,  and  she  smiled  kindly  on  me,  said  Martin. 
"  Shu  had  a  queer  thing  on  her  head,  like  the  church 
steeple  for  shape,  made  all  of  fine  blue  silk,  and  a 
veil  of  lawn  hung  down  her  bark  from  the  top  of  it" 
44  People  bring  back  such  follies  when  they  go  to 
London,"  said  the  wife.  44 1  like  the  old  ways  best ; 
but  it  is  fit  for  the  nobles  to  have  new  and  fine 
things  and  the  Lady  Mildred  is  a  good  woman." 
44  Sir  Simon  is  a  thrifty  man  and  a  generous," 
husband, 44  to  spend  his  money  on  the 


added  her 
(•huvli-btiilcnn 

14  It  will  cost  a  great  snm,  beyond  a  doubt" 
44  A  ervat  sum !    It  will  cost  a  good 
pound,  the  master  tells  me." 

4>  A  thousand  pound  I "  cried  both  mother  and 
son  ;  for  a  pound  was  of  more  value  at  the  close  of 
the  fi  teenth  century  than  it  is  now. 

44  And  vet  Sir  Simon  de  Hnrcourt  is  not  so  rich 
ay  some  of  his  neighbors,"  added  the  wife. 

44  His  l*nds  are  not  broad,  but  he  »  none  of  your 
nish  nobles,  like  one  I  have  beard  tell  of,  who  had 
fifty  suits  of  golden  tissue  ;  and  instead  of  building 
one  of  these  new-fashioned  mansions  of  wood,  all 
carved  and  plastered,  he  is  content  to  live  in  stone, 
as  his  fathers  did." 

44  But  if  he  were  to  build  him  a  new  house,  it 
would  be  new  work  for  you,"  said  the  wife. 


44  True,  wife ;  but  in  the  end  I  like  better  to  see 
those  that  can  living  in  good  stone,  as  they  did  in  the 
fair  old  times,  before  these  luxuries  came  in  of  chim- 
neys and  soft  sleeping." 

After  a  little  pause  Martin  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
44  What  is  it  child?"  asked  the  mother,  tenderly. 


44  Art- 


yon  in  pain 


?  " 


44  No ;  but  I  do  so  wish  I  could  work  in  the  church, 
like  father,"  he  answered,  in  a  low  voice. 
The  mason  laughed. 
44  You  '11  never  do  that,  boy,"  he  said. 
But  the  mother  understood  her  son  better,  and 
laid  her  hand  softly  on  his  thin  fingers. 

44  Now  we  must  show  father  something;  shall  we?" 
she  said. 

Martin  nodded ;  and  going  to  an  oaken  locker, 
she  opened  it,  and  brought  out  a  fresh  stone  crocket 
or  finial,  delicately  carved  .in  the  shape  of  three 
young  fern  fronds ;  two  tightly  curled  np,  and  nod- 
ding towards  each  other ;  the  third  just  opened 
enough  to  bend  like  a  graceful  feather  over  its  little 
sisters.  The  mason  took  it  and  turned  it  over  and 
over,  while  Martin  looked  on  with  anxious  eyes  and 
panting  breast 

"That's  a  good  bit  of  work,"  said  the  father. 
44  That 's  the  master's  doing.    Who  gave  it  you  ?  " 

Martin's  cheeks  flushed  red  with  joy,  and  his  eyes 
gleamed  mischievously,  but  the  mother  was  too  proud 
to  keep  the  secret 

44  It 's  our  Martin's,"  she  said. 

44  What  do  vou  mean  ?    Who  did  it  ?  " 

44  Our  Martin  himself;  he  did  it" 

44  Martin  I  yon ! "  The  mason  looked  with  a  puz- 
zled ah*  from  his  son  to  his  wife  and  back  again. 

44  He  bas  been  working  day  by  day  when  you 
were  out  w*t°  bis  grandfather's  old  tools  which  you 
gave  him,"  said  the  woman ;  44  but  he  would  not  let 
me  speak  a  word  till  he  had  done  something  fit  to 
*how  you.  Isn't  it  pretty,  now?  Look  at  the 
leaves,  for  all  the  world  like  a  bit  of  fern." 

The  mason  turned  the  finial  over  and  over  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb,  muttering  an  occasional 
44  hum,  hum  ! "  of  admiration  and  pleasure, 

41  How  did  you  get  the  fancy  of  it  boy  ?  " 

44  One  day  when  you  carried  me  to  the  foot  of  the 
church  bank,  and  I  waited  there  all  the  morning.  I 
played  with  some  little  ferns,  and  thought  how  pretty 
tbey  wonld  be  in  stone,  and  resolved  to  try  if  I  could 
not  make  them." 

44  (iood  strokes;  fair  strokes ;  hum,  hum  1 "  mur- 
mured the  mason. 

Very  timidly,  Martin  edged  himself  along  the  set- 
tle to  his  father's  elbow,  and  looking  in  his  face  with 
wistful  eagerness,  said,  — 

44  There  is  a  thing  I  have  bo  longed  to  ask  of  you, 
father." 

44  What  is  it  boy  ?  "  asked  the  mason,  still  holding 
the  bit  of  stone  in  one  hand  while  he  laid  the  other 
round  his  son's  neck. 

44 1  long  so  to  do  some  work,  if  ever  so  little,  in  the 
church.  I  think  I  should  so  dearly  like  a  piece  of 
my  own  handiwork,  that  is,  a  piece  of  mvself,  to  be 
always  in  the  dear  church  long  after  1  am  gone 
where  I  cannot  see  it" 

The  workman  looked  puzzled. 

44  But  building-up  is  hard  to  do,  child.  One  must 
run  up  ladders  and  carry  mortar,  and  go  from  place 
to  place." 

44  Yes,  father,  in  building,  but  not  in  carving. 
O,  if  you  would  but  show  those  little  ferns  to  the 
master,  and  ask  him  whether  a  poor  little  boy,  who 
longs  to  do  it  very  much,  might  carve  a  wreath  in 
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the  church !  This  is  what  I  have  thought,  father. 
The  heads  of  the  pillars  are  all  rough  and  plain. 
Might  I  not  cut  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  one  of 
them  ?  Then  I  should  think  that  a  little  bit  of  me 
would  be  there  always  when  the  good  fathers  are 
preaching  about  Christ ;  and  it  would  be  a  tiny  of- 
fering, also,  and  something  to  show  that  there  was 
such  a  boy  as  Martin  once  in  Awburg  Tillage,  who 
did  all  he  could  for  God." 

"  Well,  lad,  it  might  be,  in  time,"  replied  the  ma- 
son. "  But  you  are  too  weak  now ;  you  could  not 
stand  to  the  work.  Wait  a  while  till  you  are 
stronger,  and  then  I  will  ask." 

Martin  fixed  two  grave  eyes  on  his  father. 

"  Father,  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  be  stronger.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  see  the 
fine  pictures  in  the  church.  But  O !  I  do  so  long  to 
do  some  little,  little  work  for  God  before  I  die.  I 
have  heard  such  beautiful  things  of  heaven  and  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  that  I  cannot  rest  nor  sleep  for 
longing  to  leave  behind  me  some  sign  of  my  thank- 
fulness." 

"  Tush,  tush,  boy ! "  stammered  the  mason  ;  but 
his  eyes  were  red,  and  the  mother  wiped  hers  with 
her  apron. 

On  the  next  day  the  mason  spoke  to  the  master- 
builder  of  the  wish  of  his  little  son,  and  at  sunset, 
when  work  was  over,  the  master  came  to  see  Mar- 
tin. He  was  dressed  in  better  clothes  than  the 
rest,  and  looked  to  the  boy  almost  as  grand  and 
great  a  gentleman  as  Sir  Simon  himself  He  was 
very  kind,  and  praised  Martin's  fern  leaves  highly. 
He  promised  to  grant  him  leave,  if  possible,  to  do 
some  work  in  the  church,  but  he  must  first  sjnjak  to 
Sir  Simon  de  Harcourt  on  the  subject.  At  parting 
he  put  bis  finger  under  the  lad's  chin,  and,  turn- 
ing the  palo  thin  face  to  him,  looked  at  it  with 
pity. 

"  You  must  make  haste  to  get  strong,"  he  said, 
"  and  then  you  can  come  and  join  my  band  and  be 
a  free  mason,  going  about  from  place  to  place  to 
build  churches  and  fine  halls." 

Martin's  eyes  glistened  at  the  thought,  but  he 
shook  his  head  and  answered,  — 

"  1  thank  you,  sir,  but  that  will  never  be." 

Two  days  later  the  master  came  again,  to  tell  the 
boy  that  his  wish  mi^ht  be  granted  if  he  could  de- 
sign a  wreath  fit  to  adorn  the  church.  The  Lady 
Mildred  came  also,  on  her  palfrey,  with  her  blue 
steeple  towering  above  her  head  and  the  lawn  veil 
floating  round  her  sweet  young  face.  She  alighted 
at  the  cottage  door,  and  came  with  a  gentle  grace 
towards  the  bard  settle  where  the  boy  lay,  first 
courteously  greeting  his  mother.  Martin  blushed 
with  pride  and  pleasure  to  see  the  lady  of  the  place 
come  walking  up  to  him  in  that  kind,  queenly  way. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  his  curls  and  sat  down  "beside 
him  on  the  settle. 

41  So  you  too  wish  to  make  an  offering  to  the 
Lord,"  she  said,  smiling,  as  sweetly,  thought  Mar- 
tin, as  angels  must  smile.  He  murmured  some- 
thing, he  hardly  knew  what. 

"  May  He  bless  and  accept  your  work,"  she  con- 
tinued, reverently.  "  It  is  a  good  thought  which  He 
has  given  you." 

"But  hw  father  cannot  see  how  he  may  reach 
the  top  of  the  pillar,  which  is  ten  feet  high,  nor  how 
he  may  stand  there  to  carve  the  wreath,  when 
mounted,  my  lady,"  said  the  mother. 

Martin  looked  up  eagerly. 

"  O  mother !  I  can  stand,"  he  began. 

"  I  and  the  master-builder  will  contrive  that  you 


shall  have  your  wish,"  said  Dame  Mildred ;  and  her 
manner  gave  security  to  the  boy,  it  said  so  clearly, 
u  What  I  will  is  done." 

Now  she  had  willed  and  the  matter  was  accom- 
plished. In  a  few  days  more  Martin  heard  through 
his  father  that  it  bad  been  arranged  for  him  to  sit  at 
his  work  in  a  chair,  which  should  be  slung  from  the 
clerestory  windows  with  ropes,  and  with  other  ropes 
fixed  firmly  to  the  pillar.  All  that  remained  was 
for  him  to  design  a  wreath  worthy  to  adorn  the 
church.  This  took  now  all  his  time  and  thoughts,  and 
morning  and  evening,  as  he  knelt  beside  the  straw 
pallet  which  was  his  bed,  with  a  wooden  bolster  for  a 
pillow,  he  prayed :  "  O  Lord,  I  pray  Thee  grant  me 
power  to  do  this  little  work,  to  be  forever  a  sign 
that  Thou  hast  been  so  good  and  loving  to  me." 
God  answered  the  child's  prayer  and  gave  him 
strength,  in  part  through  the  means  of  the  sweet 
Dame  Mildred,  who  often  thought  of  the  lame  l>oy, 
and  sent  him  dainties  from  her  own  table,  and  even 
a  flock  mattress  and  bolster ;  luxuries  which  made 
his  mother  say  that  they  were  as  rich  as  if  they  lived 
in  a  palace,  for  no  kiing  could  lie  softer  or  eat  better 
fare. 

People  in  the  village,  hearing  of  Martin's  great 
desire,  used  to  gather  and  bring  to  him  the  largest 
flowers  and  brightest  leaves  they  could  find,  to  help 
him  in  forming  his  wreath,  but  none  quite  satisfied 
him.  One  day,  as  he  sat  propped  up  by  his  sheep- 
skin, with  a  heap  of  leaves  spread  out  upon  the  table 
before  him,  and  with  an  eager  yet  hopeless  look  in 
his  eyes,  for  all  these  vain  efforts  were  tiring  him, 
and  causing  him  to  fear  that  he  could  not  please  the 
master,  a  little  child,  so  tiny  it  could  scarcely  toddle, 
came  rolling  in  at  the  cottage  door  with  its  lap  full 
of  common  mallow,  the  great  red  flowers  and  massy 
leaves  making  up  a  clumsy  bunch  as  the  baby  held 
them.  She  had  gathered  them  for  Martin  off  the 
church  bank,  and  brought  them  in  the  kind  wish  of 
her  generous  little  heart  to  give  him  pleasure.  She 
held  the  flowers  up  to  him  with  some  baby  prattle, 
and  when  he  had  taken  them  from  her  she  toddled 
out  again  to  her  mother's  cottage.  The  clusters 
looked  ugly  and  hopeless  enough  at  first  to  Martin, 
but  as  ho  placed  them  idly  this  way  and  that,  an 
idea  struck  him  suddenly  and  his  face  brightened. 
When  his  mother  returned  with  her  bucket  of  water, 
from  a  gossip  at  the  well,  she  found  her  boy  crouch- 
ing on  the  floor  before  the  hearthstone,  on  which, 
with  a  cinder,  he  had  drawn  a  bit  of  a  wreath  of 
mallow,  the  heavy  leaves  lapping  one  over  the  other, 
and  a  flower  peeping  out  here  and  there. 

44  What  a  brave  wreath  ! "  cried  the  mother. 

"  O  mother !  if  the  master-builder  would  but 
think  so!"  exclaimed  Martin,  flushing. 

The  master-builder  did  think  so. 

44  Why,  my  boy,  you  have  designed  ae  brave  a 
wreath  as  I  have  seen  this  year,"  he  said.  So  Mar- 
tin's cup  of  joy  was  full,  and  in  three  days  more  the 
chair  was  swung  up  to  the  pillar,  and  the  little  lame 
boy,  with  his  wan  cheeks  and  happy  eyes,  was  car- 
ried in  tenderly  by  his  father  and  seated  in  hie  airy 
throne.  The  workmen  called  it  his  throne,  laugh- 
ing, and  he  thought  that  no  king  was  ever  prouder 
nor  happier  than  he.  Before  he  drew  a  line  upon 
the  stone  he  sent  up  again  his  simple  prayer : 44  Lord, 
strengthen  my  weak  hands,  and  accept  my  work,  I 
pray  Thee."  The  priest  came  in  and  blessed  him  in 
God's  name,  and  then  be  felt  strong  indeed. 

So,  day  by  day,  the  sick  boy  was  carried  to  his 
place,  and  bis  thin  hands,  daily  growing  thinner, 
wielded  the  chisel  well.    The  flowers  opened,  the 
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leaves  twined  on  one  another  lovingly  in  graceful 
clusters  as  the  time  went  on.  He  placed  the  de- 
spised weed,  which  had  done  its  poor  best  to  adorn 
the  graves,  where  it  could  be  a  beauty  to  the  eyes 
forever. 

"  I  too  am  a  weed,"  he  thought,  sometimes.  "  It 
is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to  add  one  grace 
to  God's  house." 

In  spite  of  Lady  Mildred's  dainties  and  of  his 
warm  soft  bed,  he  grew  paler  and  thinner,  and  it 
was  seen  by  all  that  God  would  soon  take  him.  As 
the  garland  grew  its  maker  faded.  The  work  went 
on  slowly  towards  the  last,  for  his  hands  were  feeble 
and  he  would  let  no  one  but  himself  add  a  stroke  to 
tlie  wreath.  Besides  there  were  many  days  on 
which  be  could  not  leave  the  cottage.  At  last  the 
other  masonry  was  done;  the  chancel  was  roofed 
and  finished,  the  glass  was  in  the  window;  the  walls 
indeed  were  as  yet  un painted,  but  that  was  a  work 
of  time.  A  day  was  fixed  for  the  reopening  of  the 
newly-decorated  church.  The  day  came.  It  was 
autumn  now,  and  chilly,  but  people  thronged  from 
far  and  near  to  .see  the  fair  new  chancel  which  Sir 
Simon  de  Harcourt  had  built.  The  choristers  sang 
their  sweet  hymn ;  the  early  sun  gleamed  in  through 
the  dainty  fretwork  of  the  windows  ;  the  Lady  Mil- 
dred and  her  husband  knelt  hand  in  hand  beside 
the  chapel  where  one  day  their  bodies  would  lie  side 
by  side,  when  their  souls  were  gone  to  rest;  and  a 
boy,  with  a  face  which  seemed  but  a  shadow  of  a 
face,  carried  in  the  arms  of  a  strong  man,  raised  two 
great  bright  eyes  to  a  wreath  of  mallow  carved 
upon  the  capital  of  a  column  in  the  nave,  and 
thought,  — 

"  Sir  Simon  and  the  dame  will  have  their  figures 
on  their  tombs  when  they  die,  and  I  shall  have  the 
little  weed  for  my  monument,  to  hear  the  sweet 
hymns,  and  offer  up  my  soul  upon  its  leaves  to  the 
Saviour  day  by  day." 

Within  fourteen  days  the  Wreath  of  Mallow  was 
the  only  visible  sign  left  of  little  Martin  on  this 
earth. 

There  it  twines  yet,  his  monument  forever.  The 
leaves  are  graceful  still  and  perfect,  and  the  flowers 
peep  out  modestly  from  the  foliage.  One  of  the 
band  of  free  masons  carved  on  two  other  columns 
wreaths  of  leafage,  —  hops  on  one,  and  on  the  other, 
vine ;  but  there  is  something  of  a  tender,  living 
grace  in  the  mallow  garland  which  the  others  miss, 
for  a  soul  and  a  flickering  life  were  bound  up 
with  it. 


STONE  EDGE. 

CHAPTER  XVII.  —  A  FUNERAL  FEAST  1W  THE  SNOW. 

German  had  remained  at  the  little  public  till  the 
inquest  was  over,  to  give  evidence  and  bring  home 
the  body  afterwards  to  Stone  Edge.  The  night  was 
falling  and  the  snow  bad  begun,  as  wet  and  weary 
he  toiled  up  the  long  rough  moorland  road  with  his 
dismal  charge. 

"  Did  aught  come  out  as  to  who  could  ha'  done 
such  a  thing  ?  "  said  Cassie.  anxiously,  as  he  came 
into  the  house  at  Stone  Edge. 

"  It  must  ha'  been  siimmun  as  knowed  he 'd  so 
much  money  about  un,"  observed  Lydia,  sadly. 

"  They  all  knowed  that  prettv  much  i'  th'  mar- 
ket," said  the  lad.  a  little  impatiently ;  "  but  they 
made  it  out  upo'  th'  inquest  it  were  "a  horsedcaler 
man  a*  were  wrangling  wi'  him  best  part  o'  th* 
arternoon." 

'T  aint  nobody  in  these  parts  as  would  go  for  to 


do  such  a  wicked  thing,  I 'm  main  sure  o'  that "  put 
in  Cassie,  warmly. 

"  There  were  a  deal  o'  talk  about  Joshua,  how- 
ever, for  a*  that,"  answered  her  brother,  reluctantly  ; 
"  but  the  crowner  he  says,  says  he, 4  When  ye  hae 
got  a  man,  a  foreigner  like,  ready  to  yer  hand  as 
*t  were  for  th'  murder,  what  for  would  ye  go  wor- 
riting and  winnowing  for  to  drag  another  man  in  as 
is  o'  the  countryside  ?  *  " 

Hie  women  looked  thunderstruck,  —  no  one  spoke 
for  a  few  minutes,  —  Lydia  glanced  silently  at  Cas- 
sie's  white  face,  and  they  then  went  about  their 
dreary  tasks  without  a  word. 

"  \  e  mun  be  bidding  the  folk  for  the  buryin*  and 
pettin*  in  a'  things  for  to  be  ready,  German,"  said 
Lydia,  with  a  sigh,  later  in  the  evening.  "  We 
ordered  flour  at  the  miller's  as  we  came  up  the 
Moor.  I  doubt  it  'II  tak'  a  score  to  fulfil  *  un  all ; 
and  we  mun  be  thinking  o'  the  burial  buns  to-mor- 
row. 

The  preparations  for  a  funeral  feast  in  the  hills 
arc  a  serious  matter,  demanding  much  thought  and 
labor,  which  kept  both  the  women  for  the  next  few 
days  from  dwelling  on  the  past.  "  Yer  feyther 
settled  bis  bearers,  and  the  beer,  and  the  spirits, 
and  all,  and  runned  over  them  scores  and  scores  o' 
times  to  me,"  added  Lydia ;  "  and  he  left  the  money 
for  it  (for  a*  he  were  so  pushed)  i'  a  hole  i'  the  gar- 
ret where  he  telle*!  me,  for  he  said  he 'd  like  for  to 
bae  his  berryin'  eomf'able,  and  the  grave  dug 
straight ;  so  ye  '11  see  to  it,  German,"  said  she,  most 
conscientiously  desirous  to  accomplish  the  old  man's 
wishes.  There  was  not  any  great  difference  be- 
tween his  ideas  of  a  future  state  and  those  of  the  an- 
cient Briton  whose  bones  reposed  under  the  cairn  on 
the  farther  hill,  with  a  drinking  mug  on  one  side  and 
the  bones  of  a  horse  on  the  other  interred  with  him. 

A  44  berrying  "  at  Stone  Edge  was  a  tremendous 
operation  in  winter.  There  was  no  graveyard  at 
the  solitary  little  chapel  below,  and  the  bodies  had 
to  be  carried  nearly  five  miles  across  the  Lone 
Moor,  down  a  hill  on  the  top  of  which  was  the 
cairn,  and  which  was  almost  like  a  houseside  for 
steepness,  where  the  path,  covered  with  "  pavers  " 
probably  existing  since  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Britons  who  raised  the  monument,  was  too  precip- 
itous and  too  narrow  for  a  cart.  Relavs  of  bearers, 
and  consequently  relays  of  beer,  were  required  the 
whole  way.  There  was  a  great  fall  of  snow,  but  on 
the  day  of  the  44  berryin' "  the  sun  shone  out  and  the 
glitter  was  almost  painful.  There  was  something 
very  solemn  in  the  immense  expanses  of  sweeping 
hill  wrapped  in  one  vast  winding-sheet,  the  few  un- 
covered objects  looking  harsh  and  black  by  contrast, 
—  the  enforced  stillness  and  idleness,  the.  earth  like 
iron  under  your  feet,  the  sky  like  steel  above.  The 
company  collected  in  the  great  old  kitchen,  —  they 
arc  a  stern  race  in  the  hills,  —  tall  and  staid,  and 
they  looked  like  a  band  of  Covenanters  with  their 
fierce  gestures  and  shaggy  gear,  as  by  twos  and 
threes  they  wound  their  way  up  through  the  snow. 
Methodism  was  rife  in  those  outlying  upland  dis- 
tricts, —  indeed  in  some  places  it  might  be  called  the 
established  religion  fifty  years  ago :  the  church  in 
those  days  was'  neglected  and  indifferent,  poorly 
served  and  worse  attended,  and  the  stern  Calvinism 
of  the  Wesleyans  suited  better  the  rather  fierce 
manners  and  habits  of  the  population. 

German  received  them  quietly  and  modestly, — 
wi'  a  deal  o'  discretion  for  such  a  young  un,"  ob- 
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served  the  company.  The  responsibilities  which 
this  terrible  break  in  his  life  had  brought  upon  him 
seemed  to  hare  turned  him  into  a  man  at  a  stride ; 
and  his  mother  and  sister  accepted  him  as  such  and 
as  the  head  of  the  family  at  once.  Every  one  came 
who  was  asked.  Ashford  was  not  |x>pular,  but  to 
have  been  murdered  and  robbed  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  evidently  considered  on  the  whole  a 
dignified  and  interesting  if  not  an  honorable  mode 
of  exit  by  his  neighbors. 

They  discussed  the  deceased,  his  circumstances 
and  his  shortcomings,  in  an  open  way  very  unlike 
our  mealy-mouthed  periphrases;  and  Lydia  and 
Cassio  as  they  came  and  wont,  serving  die  com- 
pany, could  not  help  hearing  comments  which  no 
one  seemed  to  think  could  pain  them,  being,  as  they 
were,  perfectly  true.  Though  in  other  places  the 
truth  of  a  libel  is  only  supposed  to  make  it  worse. 

44  He  could  n't  keep  off  the  drink  could  n't  Ash- 
ford.  lie  mid  ha'  bin  home  safe  enouch  an  he 'd 
come  back  wi'  us,"  said  the  old  miller  Anthony. 

"  He  M  a  wonderful  long  tongue  to  be  sure,  and 
quarrelled  wi'  a  very  deal  o'  folk  up  and  down, 
lie  M  had  an  upset  with  Joshua  Stracey  this  dozen 
year  or  more,"  observed  his  neighbor  the  master  of 
the  little  public. 

44  We  shall  hae  a  baddish  time  gettin*  across  the 
Moor,"  said  a  third,  helping  himself  liberally  to  a 
large  supply  of  44  vittles. 

14  We  're  but  poor  soft  creeturs  now-a-days,"  an- 
swered the  miller.  I 've  heerd  tell  how  in  th'  auld 
times  they  used  to  run,  stark  naked  across  the  snow, 
foot-races  for  two  or  three  miles,  wi*  the  bagpipes 
for  to  gi'e  'urn  courage." 

44  Well,  nobody  could  n't  call  Ashford  soft,  nay- 
ther  in  his  temper  nor  in  hisself ;  he  were  a  hard 
and  heavy  un  enough,  so  to  speak ;  and  yet  they  say 
as  his  yead  were  cracked  all  one  as  a  chayney  jug," 
put  in  his  neighbor. 

44  There  was  wonderful  little  blood  for  to  be  seen," 
olraerved  a  farmer ; 44  nothing  would  serve  my  missus 
but  she  mun  go  down  and  see  the  place,  and  she 
have  a  bin  stencky  ever  sin*." 

44  There  was  a  sight  o'  wiminen  went  down,"  said 
a  cynical  old  bachelor  who  lived  in  the  valley,  44  aud 
they 've  all  a  bin  sterieky  ever  sin*  an  all  tales  be 
true  !  I  b'lieve  they  likes  it  They  're  greatish  fools 
is  wimmcn  most  times ;  they 's  mo-stly  like  a  cow,  as 
is  curis  by  natur',  and  when  by  reason  o'  it  she 's 
put  herself  i'  th'  way  o'  harm,  then  they  loses  ther 
yeads." 

Suddenly  a  tall  miner  arose,  —  he  was  a  very 
handsome  man  with  fine  regular  features,  large  gray 
eyes,  and  soft  light  hair ;  but  his  cheeks  were  sunken 
and  his  eyes  glittered  with  a  sort  of  far-seeing  look, 
—  the  temperament  which  sees  illuminations  and 
signs,  and  dreams  dreams. 

44  Dear  friends  shall  we  part  wi'out  seekin'  to  im- 
prove the  occasion  ?  Here  were  a  drunken  man,  — 
one  as  had  lived  wi'out  God  in  the  world,  —  cut  off 
wi'out  a  moment's  warning  in  the  midst  of  his  sins, 
like  King  Herod,  Acts  1 2th  chapter  and  23d  verso  ; 
or  like  Absalom,  2  Samuel  18th  chapter  and  14th 
verse ;  or  like  Sisera,  as  is  told  in  Judges  ;  and  shall 
we  not  —  ?  " 

44 1  mun  speak  my  mind,  as  German 's  nobbut  a 
young  un,"  said  Fanner  Buxton,  a  good-natured 
giant,  who  stood  six  feet  three  in  his  44 stocking  feet" 
and  was  broad  in  proportion,  —  circumstances  which 
add  no  little  weight  to  one's  arguments.  He  lived 
at  the  farm  close  to  the  little  chapel  below,  and 
therefore  took  it  as  it  were  under  his  protection. 


44  Id  un.no  see,  considerin'  German  Ashford  were  a 
good  churchman,  and  alios  come  to  church  (least- 
ways when  he  went  onywheres),  as  the  Methodee* 
has  any  call  to  be  improvin'  on  him,  and  takin'  o' 
him  up  and  callin'  him  "  [i  e.  abusing  himl  fc  when 
he  can't  stand  up  as 'twere  for  hissen.  We've  a 
smartish  bit  of  road  to  go,  and 't  will  be  a  sore  h«*ft 
to  carry  will  Ashford;  the  days  is  short  and  it's 
bitter  weather,  and  the  sooner  we  're  off  the  better.* 

There  was  a  burr  of  agreement  in  the  company 
and  a  genera]  move,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  funeral 
procession  had  streamed  from  the  door,  (rerman 
leading  the  way.  The  sudden  stillness  which  fell  on 
the  house  was  almost  startling  after  the  noise  and 
confusion.  Lydia,  quite  worn  out,  sat  down  in  the 
great  chair  and  leant  her  head  against  the  chimney  ; 
Cassie  was  still  looking  out  of  the  door  to  see  the 
last  of  them. 

44  4  Yea,  though  we  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  we  will  fear  no  evil.'  "  said"  Lydia, 
half  aloud.  44  God  is  more  mercifu'  nor  man,  my 
darlin' "  she  added,  as  Cassie  knelt  down  by  her  and 
hid  her  face  on  her  knees,  while  she,  kissed  the  girl's 
head  fondly;  44  4  for  as  the  heavens  are  high  above 
the  earth,  so  is  the  Lord's  mercy.'  Man  sees  but  a 
little  way  and  is  very  hard,  God 's  a  deal  more  tender 
than  a  mother  and  be  sees  everything,  —  yea,  we 
will  put  our  trust  in  the  Lord." 

The  old  woman  who  had  come  in  to  help  now  re- 
turned from  watching  the  train  depart  with  extreme 
enjoyment.  44  To  be  sure  it  have  a  been  a  very  fine 
funeral,"  said  she, 44  and  now  we  mun  begin  lor  to 
straighten  things  a  bit" 


CHArTEB  XVIII.  —  THK  LAST  OF  THE  OLO  HOlfSK. 

The  next  day  German  received  a  message  from 
the  Squire  to  come  to  him.  He  was  a  litde,  wizened 
old  man  with  a  shrewd,  business-like  way  of  doing 
things,  and  very  intent  upon  improving  his  property, 
—  a  most  unpopular  proceeding  in  those  days  as 
tending  to  raise  rents.  Indeed  he  was  by  no  mean* 
so  well  liked  as  his  spendthrift  predecessor,  who  had 
44  had  a  pleasant  way  wi'  him  and  a  kind  word  wi' 
folk,  and  very  open-handed  "  (with  other  people's 
property  as  it  turned  out  but  this  was  forgotten). 
44  But  this  un  is  so  close-fisted,  and  as  sour  as  a  hit 
o'  stale  oat-cake."  The  manner  of  doing  a  thing 
signifies  generally  much  more  than  the  matter  in 
public  estimation :  as  far  as  a  man's  reputation  is 
concerned,  it  is  almost  safer  to  injure  great  interests 
than  to  wound  small  feelings.  And  there  it*  that 
amount  of  truth  in  public  opinion  that  the  sin  ill 
feelings  turn  up  every  hour  while  the  great  interests 
are  perhaps  years  in  coming. 

German  was  ushered  into  the  fine  old  room  re- 
served for  the  squire  when  he  came  to  collect  his 
rents.  There  was  a  curious  mixture  in  it  of  ancient 
stateliness  (though  his  predecessor  had  hardly  lived 
there)  and  present  thrift  A  beautiful  panelled 
ceiling,  and  a  carpet  to  match,  only  torn  and  thread- 
bare ;  three  or  four  chairs  wanting  a  leg  or  otherwise 
maimed,  their  red  damask  covers  hanging  in  fatter* 
about  them,  leaned  helplessly  against  the  wall ;  a 
great  settee,  with  the  crest  of  the  family  carved  on 
the  back,  stood  un  one  side  the  fire,  and  two  ru<h- 
bottomed  chairs  on  the  other.  The  old  man  himself, 
with  one  of  the  last  queues  left  in  England  on  one 
end  of  him,  and  shorts  and  blue  stockings  on  t!te 
other,  was  sitting  before  a  mass  of  papers  at  the 
table.  After  all,  however,  he  was  the  squire,  and 
German  felt  a  certain  44  awe  "  as  he  entered. 
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Well,  Ashford,"  said  he,  as  the  young  man  came 
in  ami  made  his  u  obedience,"  44  how  did  you  get 
over  tbc  Lone  Moor  yesterday  with  the  funeral  V 
It  must  have  been  a  sore  pull  for  you  all  " 

They  thought  they  should  n't  hardly  ha'  got 
tin  >;!-••  «t  the  OM  M-m*.  U-.tUun."  said  the  lad. 

44  And  now,  what 's  to  be  done  about  you,  my  man  ? 
It's  a  great  misfortune,  a  very  great  misfortune  in- 
d«*t*d.  -Tin  pure  I  feel  it,  —  tile  rent  and  the  arrears 
all  gone.  They  say  that  your  father  got  tbo  baek- 
reui  in  his  pocket  too  ?  " 

-  It  were  my  sisters  money,"  said  German  in  a 
low  voice;  "she'd  gived  him  every  penny  she 
had."' 

44  And  quite  right  of  her  too,  but  most  unfortu- 
nate ;  why  did  n't  he  take  it  to  the  banker's  V  Then, 
you  know,  if  anything  bad  happened  to  your  father, 
that  would  have  been  safe.  And  I  can't  afford  to 
Io>e  back-rent  and  present  rent,  and  arrears  for 
sou^hin^*  and  all,  I  can  tell  you."  And  the  old  man 
beyan  to  walk  irritably  about  the  room.  u  What  do 
vuu  and  your  mother  intend  to  do  V  "  be  asked  at 
last,  as  German  remained  silent. 

4*  We  shouhi  like  to  keep  on  the  farm,  sir :  we 've 
had  it  now,  father  and  son,  this  two  hundred  year, 
they  say.  I  think  we  mid  mak'  a  shift  to  get  on,  if 
so  ix>  ve 'd  \w  patient  with  the  rent." 

'*  But  I  can't  afford  to  be  patient,"  said  the  old 
man,  fretfully.  You 've  no  capital  and  no  stock,  I 
bear.  You  'II  just  ruin  me  and  the  farm  and  your- 
selves all  together.  It's  out  of  the  case,  I  tell  you. 
You  won't  do  yourselves  a  morsel  of  good ;  the 
sooner  you  go  out  of  the  farm  the  better  for  every- 
body." 

German's  color  rose ;  he  went  out  of  the  room, 
his  blood  boiling.  44  'T other  squire  wouldn't  ha' 
done  it."  he  said  to  himself;  but  there  was  truth,  he 
knew,  in  the  old  man's  unpalatable  words :  be  could 
uot  farm  properly,  and  it  would  be  starvation  to  at- 
tempt to  pay  the  future  rent,  let  alone  the  past. 

The  two  women  sat  waiting  to  learn  their  fate  in 
the  stillness  of  a  house  where  a  death  has  lately  been. 
He  Hung  his  hat  angrily  down  on  the  ground  as  he 
entered. 

'•  ti<:  wunna  let  us  hae  the  farm,  a'  talked  o'  bis 
back-rent .  A  black  curse  be  wi'  him  ;  —  he 's  a  very 
having  man,"  said  he. 

Neither  Lydia  nor  Cassie  uttered  a  word ;  they 
took  their  doom  in  perfect  silence.  There  was  a 
pathetic  sort  of  leave-taking  in  the  way  they  looked 
round  on  the  old  walla,  and  then  they  turned  to  their 
work  again. 

Towards  evening  Cassie,  having  thought  it  over 
and  over  in  her  mind,  felt  indeed  that  on  the  whole 
it  was  a  relief  to  go.  The  intense  isolation  was  al- 
ine*! more  than  she  could  now  bear ;  she  felt  as  if 
sue,  might 44  hear  something  "  if  she  were  more  within 
reaeh  of  the  outer  world. 

44  Shall  thee  mind  very  much  flitting,  Lydia  ?  " 
said  ►he  at  last,  suddenly. 

I  mind  thee  and  German  being  turned  out  i'  th' 
colli  world  as  it  were." 

Tnen  dunna  heed  it,  dearie,  for  me  ;  I  think  I  *d 
be  best  down  where  there 's  a  bit  more  moving.** 

And  Lydia's  view  of  the  matter  altered  entirely 
from  that  moment  German  indeed  felt  the  change 
much  the  most  of  the  three. 

As  they  sat  at  the  bare  board  that  evening  eating 
the  rem  tins  of  the  funeral  feaat,  and  calculating  in 
a  sort  of  family  council  how  little  there  was  left  to 


them  for  bare  existence  now  that ' 
bad  been  sold,  Lydia  observed,  — 

44  Dustna  think,  German,  that 't  were  best  done  at 
once  an  we  are  to  go  ?  Thee'st  better  leave  the 
squire  all  and  everythink,  and  get  thee  a  quittance. 
Lie  canua  say  aught  an  he  have  it  a'." 

44  He 'd  a  squozc  blood  out  o'  a  flint,  I  raly  do  be- 
lieve, if  it  could  ha  been  done  anyhow,"  said  German, 
angrily.  44  I  canna  bear  a  leavin'  the  old  walls,  as 
we 've  a  held  such  a  many  year  i'  th'  family  ;  but  an 
we  niun  we  mun,"  he  ended,  with  a  touch  of  the  re- 
signed fatalism  which  tonus  so  large  a  part  of  the 
wonderful  44  patience  of  the  jxjor." 

44  And  ye  uiun  hearken  for  a  cottage,  German,  tip 
and  down  i'  th*  town  "  *  (it  was  the  smallest  possible 
hamlet).  44  Thou  canst  axe  the  squire  for  so  inicb. 
Surely  he  'II  make  a  bit  o'  a  push  to  gi'e  us  one,  so 
be  be  has  one  empty,  an  he  turns  us  out  here  just  to 
fight  along  for  oursen.  1  heerd  'um  say  yesterday  as 
old  Sammy  were  dead;  mebbchis  widder '11  be  wish- 
ful to  get  shut  o'  that  place  up  the  steps." 

44 1  eanna  think  what  for  we  bavena  heerd  owt  o' 
yer  uncle,"  said  Lydia ;  44  and  he  as  alius  thowt  so 
much  o'  ye  both." 

'4  They  say  Martha's  gone  for  to  be  with  him  ;  and 
she 's  one  as  would  be  sure  set  upo*  kippin'  him  to 
herscn  and  let  tin*  nobody  else  hae  speech  nor  busi- 
ness of  him.  I  saw  that  when  I  were  there,"  re- 
turned German. 

The  next  morning  the  old  squire  was  a  little  sur- 
prised when  German  called  to  say  they  should  be 
reaily  to  go  whenever  convenient  He  bad  not 
expected  so  ready  an  acquiescence.  "  On  ne  pent 
pas  tondrc  un  pele  qui  n  a  pas  de  cheveux,"  how- 
ever, and  his  best  chance  was  for  a  share  of  the  stock 
before  the  inevitable  smash,  —  so  he  took  heart  atid 
began  to  make  the  arrangements  necessary. 

German  suffered  a  good  deal :  he  had  a  sort  of 
feeling  for  the  old  place  which  made  it  as  distressing 
for  him  to  leave  it  as  if  the  land  had  been  his  own 
patrimony.  The  day  of  their  moving  came ;  the 
little  cart  stood  before  the  door  which  was  to  do  it* 
last  office  for  its  masters  that  day  in  removing  their 
bit*  o'  things.  Lydia  was  sitting  on  a  bundle  of  bed- 
ding, —  everything  was  packed  in  the  dismantled 
kitchen,  —  while  Cassie  wandered  round  the  place 
taking  a  last  look  at  all.  The  last  time  !  —  it  has  a 
dreary  sound,  even  when  it  is  a  little-loved  place. 

They  were  waiting  for  German,  who  was  going 
once  more  round  the  farm-buildings,  delivering  up 
the  place  to  the  man  put  in  charge  by  the  squire, 
when  old  Nathan  appeared  at  the  door. 

14 1 've  been  so  bad  as  I  could  n't  get  up  this  long 
way  afore  now,  and  I  never  thought  as  you 'd  be  off 
so  soon.  I 'm  a'most  glad  yer  aunt  Bessie  ain't  here 
for  to  see  the  like  o'  this,"*  said  he,  looking  grimly 
round.  44  She  never  could  ha*  beared  to  think  ye 
was  turned  adrift ;  it 's  a  dolesome  thing  to  see  ye 
going  out  o*  this  fashion.  Ye 'd  as  pritty  a  lookout 
as  any  lad  or  lass  i'  tb'  county,  one  mid  say,  half  a 
year  agone,"  added  the  old  man  with  a  groan. 
44  Misfortines  is  very  hasty  o'  foot,  and  comes  most 
times  in  swarms  like  bees." 

44 1  'm  hoping  as  you  're  better,  Master  Nathan," 
observed  Lydia,  rising  from  her  bundles  with  her 
usual  quiet  courteous  greeting,  while  Cassie  set  the 
only  stool  that  was  left  to  sit  on. 

44  Matters  is  mostly  packed  by  now,  but  Cassie  '11 
be  fine  and  pleased  for  to  get  ye  a  sup  o'  summat  an 
ye  '11  think  well  to  tak'  anything  arter  yonr  long 
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toil."  And  she  did  the  honors  of  her  empty  kitchen 
like  a  true  lady.  Some  of  the  beat  manners  in 
England  are  to  be  found  among  those  we  call  44  the 
jHx>r."  After  all,  manners  are  the  expression  of  the 
nature  of  the  man ;  and  consideration  for  others, 
quiet  stlf-possession,  tact  and  courtesy,  the  essentials 
of  a  gentleman  (which  is  indeed  our  shorthand  ex- 
pression for  these  qualities  combined),  are  to  be  found 
among  them  often  to  perfection,  particularly  in  the 
country. 

"  We  heerd  as  yer  had  Martha  now  to  live  with 
yer,  uncle,"  said  Cassie. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  thowt  on  it;  she 's 
coming  next  week  for  to  stop.  She 's  a  bit  over 
pctticklar,  but  she 's  wonderful  industrious ;  and 't  is 
so  dull  wi'out  a  woman  for  to  bang  about  and  to 
fend  for  me.  I  want  to  sj>eak  to  thee.  Cassie," 
added  he,  drawing  her  into  the  empty  cheese-room, 
which  looked  drearier  than  ever,  with  its  riches 
swept  away. 

41 1  were  hard  on  thee,  child,  t'other  time.  I  dun- 
na  know  as  thou  couldst  ha'  done  less  for  thy  fey- 
ther  but  lend  him  the  money  when  be 'd  all  that 
coil.  Arter  all  he  were  thy  feyther ;  and  so  now 
wilt  thou  come  and  live  wi'  me,  and  be  a  child  to 
me  in  my  old  age,  and  I  will  leave  thee  a'  I  have 
when  I  go?" 

"  I  wunna  leave  Lyddy,"  said  Cassie,  stoutly. 
"  Thank  ye  kindly  a'  the  same,  uncle.  She  and  I 
is  one.  I '11  not  return  from  following  arter  her; 
where  she  goes  I  will  go,  and  where  she  dies  I  will 
die,"  said  the  girl  with  a  passion  of  affection  that 
made  her  voice  tremble,  and  her  rich  brown  cheek 
warm  with  color  and  her  eyes  bright  with  tears.  It 
was  beautiful  to  see  her,  and  even  the  philosophy 
of  Nathan  the  wise  was  not  proof  against  it. 

"  You 'd  make  a  rare  loving  wife,  my  wench,  you 
would,"  he  said,  admiringly. 

The  poor  girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  mur- 
mured something  about  not  being  any  man's  wife, 
and  then  asked  some  unintelligible  question  about 
Roland. 


"No;  I  hanna  heerd  nowt  about  him  sin' I  gin 
un  a  recommend  for  Liverpool.  He  went  off  wi' 
that  old  raskil  Joshuay ;  but  thee  'a  better  forget  a' 
about  his  father's  son,  said  the  old  man.  44  Well, 
good  by,  my  lass,  and  ye  11  come  to  me  an  ye  be  in 
trouble.  I 'd  ha'  liked  sorely  for  to  ha'e  had  thee 
for  ray  own,"  he  added,  clearing  his  throat.  44  Good 
by,  Lyddy.  I  shall  come  and  see  yer  again  onee 
ye  're  settled,"  he  called  out  as  he  passed  through 
the  kitchen  once  more.  44  Eh,  dearie  me,  to  be  sure, 
who  VI  ha'  thought  it  ?  It 's  a  sorry  sight ! "  repeated 
Nathan,  shaking  his  head  dolefully  as  he  went  out 
at  the  door  again. 

44  What  did  he  come  for,  Cassie,  all  in  such  a 
hurry  V "  said  Lydia,  anxiously,  as  the  girl  came 
slowly  back. 

41  Axe  me  no  questions  and  I  '11  tell  thee  no  lies," 
answered  she,  with  a  laughing  caress. 

44  He  came  to  axe  thee  go  wi'  him,"  Lydia  went 
on.  44 1  know  he  did,  and  thou  hast  given  it  up  be- 
cause o'  me,  my  darlin'.  Think  on  it  agin.  1  can 
fend  for  German,  and  belike  too  he  may  marry. 
Why  shouldst  thou  fling  away  what 's  for  thy  good 
wi'  thinkin'  o'  mo  ?  " 

44 1  was  na*  thinking  o'  thee  one  bit,"  said  Cas- 
sie* gayly  (it  was  the  first  time  Lydia  had  Been  the 
poor  girl  smile  for  months).  44 1  were  just  a  thinkin' 
o'  raysen.  Martha  Savage  'ud  be  a  sore  un  to 
live  with.  Sure  life's  better  nor  house  or  land, 
and  *t  is  life  to  five  wi'  thee  and  German.  Thou 


shaltna  get  shut  on  me  so,"  she  added,  with  a 
kiss. 

Lydia  shook  her  head  lovingly  at  her,  and  said 
no  more. 

The  little  cart  was  soon  laden ;  the  old  squire  had 
been  substantially  kind  to  them,  had  found  a  small 
cottage  in  the  valley  below  and  given  them  any  fur- 
niture they  chose  to  take  away,  the  old  cow  and  a 
pig.  The  melancholy  little  party  set  off,  German 
in  front  leading  the  horse,  the  cart  built  up  with 
the  44  bite  o'  things  "  —  which  looks  so  pathetic  —  of 
an  uprooted  household.  Then  came  Cassie  driving 
the  cow  and  carrying  a  basket  with  her  own  par- 
ticular laying  hen  ,*  and  lastly,  Lydia,  with  certain 
brittle  articles  which  the  ruts  made  it  impossible  to 
convey  otherwise  in  safety.  It  was  a  dull,  gloomy 
day :  a  thick  mist  almost  blotted  out  the  landscape, 
and  was  nearly  as  wet  as  rain.  Silently  they  turned 
away  from  the  old  pillared  gateway  and  the  old 
gray  house,  which  looked  as  mournful  as  if  it  felt 
the  desertion,  and  the  only  sound  heard  was  the 
squeaking  of  the  little  pig  in  a  hamper  at  the  top  of 
the  cart,  which  lamented  its  departure  with  loud 
squeals,  answered  from  the  farmyard  by  the  cries 
ot  the  bereaved  mother  growing  fainter  and  more 
faint  in  the  distance.  2*ot  a  word  was  spoken  by 
any  of  them  till  they  reached  their  future  home  in 
the  small  scattered  hamlet  below.  It  stood  apart 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  in  the  space  formed  by  a  little 
quarry,  out  of  which  the  house  had  been  built.  On 
the  other  side  was  a  steep  terraced  garden  sup- 
ported by  a  high  wall  looking  down  to  the  green 
croft  in  which  it  was  set  Before  the  door  grew 
two  or  three  sycamores,  —  the  tree  which  flourishes 
best  in  these  hills,  —  the  tops  of  which  are  mostly 
bare  and  ugly,  while  vegetation  creeps  down  the 
valleys  following  the  course  of  the  streams. 

41  And  thou  'It  set  slips  o'  things  and  have  a  gar- 
den, dearie  ?  "  said  Lydia,  looking  round.  44  Sure 
't  is  a  nice  quiet  pleasant  place." 

The  two  women  got  work  to  do  at  home  from  one 
of  the  small  mills  which  were  beginning  to  take  the 
place  of  the  home-spinning,  and  to  rise  on  even  ob- 
scure 44  water  privileges";  and  German  easily  found 
a  place  as  cowkeej»er  to  a  farmer  near.  It  was  a 
peaceful  life.  The  descent  in  dignity  fell  heaviest 
on  poor  German,  the  women  scarcely  felt  it  at  all ; 
they  hardly  dared  to  acknowledge,  even  to  them- 
selves, the  relief  it  was  to  live  under  their  own  roof- 
tree,  with  none  to  make  them  afraid.  Still,  as  time 
went  on,  with  no  tidings  of  Roland,  Cassie's  heart 
grew  sick  with  a  longing  desire  for  a  word  or  a  sign, 
and  her  cheeks  grew  pale  with  watching  and  wait- 
ing in  vain. 


SHOOTING  NIAGARA. 
TnERE  are  few  men  who  have  reached  thirty 
years  of  life,  who  cannot  look  back  with  pleasure 
upon  the  time  when  they  first  read  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Carlyle.  To  the  young,  —  to  those  just  enter- 
ing upon'  life,  which  stretched  before  them  with  its 
vast  expanse,  a  peculiar  charm  was  felt  in  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  writings.  The  gleams  of  humor,  the  snatches 
of  eloquence,  the  passionate  earnestness  of  the 
preacher,  stirred  vague  feelings.  But  Mr.  Carlyle's 
writings  have  done  even  more  than  this.  He  has 
raised  up  a  transcendental  school.  Its  most  promi- 
nent disciples  are  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Ruskin.  Mr. 
Kingsley,and  the  author  of 44  Guy  Livingstone."  Mr. 
Froude's  Henry  VIII.  would  probably  never  have 
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existed  had  not  Mr.  Carlyle's  Cromwell  been  already 
painted.  Mr.  Ruskin's  views  on  political  econ- 
omy are  taken  straight  from  the  pages  of  the  de- 
nouncer of  Bentham.  Mr.  Kingsley's  Hereward  is 
a  Carlylcian  ideal,  whilst  Mr.  Lawrence  marks  the 
decadence  of  Carlyleism  in  its  worst  and  most  ma- 
terial form.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  certainly  made  his 
mark  upon  the  literature  of  the  day.  *  It  is  quite 
true  that  his  worshippers  are  men  of  a  weak  poeti- 
cal kind  of  mind.  In  spite  of  all  Mr.  Fronde's 
vague  declamations  about  his  hero,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Raskin's  political  economy,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  giant  muscles,  the  laws  ot  evidence  arc  not 
altered,  —  Adam  Smith  is  not  displaced,  and  the 
biceps  muscle  is  not  considered  as  a  proof  of  honor 
and  integrity.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  found  himself  more  and  more  in  direct 
antagonism  with  the  practice  of  the  day.  Whilst 
he  and  his  followers  have  been  preaching  transcen- 
dentalism, the  world  has  been  acting  more  and  more 
upon  utilitarian  principles.  Whilst  he  has  been 
advocating  Toryism,  the  world  has  been  accepting 
Liberalism.  The  more  he  and  his  followers  have 
preached  idealism,  the  faster  has  an  exactly  opposite 
school  risen. 

And  proportionately  as  these  changes  of  opinion 
have  taken  place,  so  have  Mr.  Carlyle's  utterances 
become  wilder  and  more  spasmodic.  Each  new 
book  that  he  has  published  has  still  more  and  more 
shown  a  mind  undisciplined,  —  has  revealed  more 
and  more  in  growing  ugliness  the  results  of  unbridled 
license.  Of  late  years  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  contempt  for  the  great  body  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  has  couched  his  thoughts,  too,  in  a 
jargon  which  reminds  us  more  of  the  language  of 
Browning's  Spanish  monk  than  of  anybody  else :  — 

"  Blasted  lay  that  roee-acacla 

We  're  »o  proud  oL   By,  Zjr,  Hioe  ! 
'St !  there    reapers.    PlenA  |rr»tU. 
Ave  Virgo  !   Or-r-r  you  swlDe  !  *• 

And  "  Gr-r-r  you  swine  ! "  has  for  the  last  twenty 
years  been  Mr.  Carlyle's  burden.  He  has  not  hesi- 
tated in  his  Frederick  the  Great  to  denounce  this 
fair  earth  as  "  a  rotten  dunghcap  of  a  world."  He 
proclaims  in  his  discourses  on  the  negro  question, 
that  there  is  only  one  remedy  for  man,  —  "a  collar 
round  his  neck,  and  a  cartwhip  over  his  back." 

Knowing  all  this,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at 
Mr.  Carlyle's  last  utterance  in  Macmillan's  Magazine, 
"  Shooting  Niagara :  and  After?  "  We  should  have 
been  much  surprised  had  it  been  anything  different 
to  what  it  is.  The  man  who  has  consistently  all  his 
lite  admired  the  doctrine  of  Force,  is  not  so  much 
likely  to  be  convinced  of  his  error,  as  to  raise  afresh 
scream  at  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  fa«t  pro- 
gressing to  self-government.  The  man  who  latterly 
seems  only  to  have  felt  any  remorse  when  he  re- 
membered that  white  men  cannot  be  sold  and  treat- 
ed like  slaves,  is  not  likely  to  be  touched  by  the 
thought  of  enfranchisement.  The  moral  decrepitude 
of  Air.  Carlyle's  later  writings  has  prevented  us  from 
even  hoping  that  any  such  change  could  take  place. 
Mr.  Carlyle's  latest  utterance  is  nothing  more  than 
an  echo  of  what  he  has  said  twenty  times  before. 
There  are  thoughts  in  his  "  Shooting  Niagara " 
which  correspond  nearly  word  for  word  Avith  others 
in  his  "  Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Question."  And 
yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  there  is  nothing  new. 
The  very  first  sentence  shows  us  that  there  is  a  new 
hero  vet  to  take  his  place  in  the  Carlyleian  Wal- 
halla.' 

Mr.  Carlyle  begins  his  paper  with,  — "  There 


probably  never  was  since  the  Heptarchy  ended,  or 
almost  since  it  began,  so  hugely  critical  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  England  as  this,  ....  in  which, 
with  no  Norman  invasion  now  ahead,  to  lay  hold  of 
it,  to  bridle  and  regulate  it  for  us,  and  guide  it  into 
higher  and  wider  regions,  the  question  of  utter  death 
or  of  nobler  life  for  the  poor  country  was  so  uncer- 
tain." Here  is  a  chance  for  the  Froudes  and  the 
Kingsleys.  William  the  Bastard,  as  he  eaUed  him- 
self, is  now  to  be  whitewashed.  The  man  who 
plundered  our  fathers,  who  strove  to  his  utmost  to 
extirpate  our  language,  because  he  could  not  un- 
derstand it,  —  the  man  who  made  killing  a  red  deer 
of  greater  importance  than  killing  a  fellow  creature, 
is  to  be  the  new  saint  in  the  English  hagiology. 
This,  however,  by  the  way.  It  is  with  the  mam 
question  that  we  are  most  interested.  And  here 
we  are  not  quite  without  some  guidance,  —  whether 
utter  death  or  a  nobler  new  life  is  reserved  for 
England.  The  trade  of  prophecy  is  rather  danger- 
ous. Mr.  Carlyle,  however,  cannot  object  if  we 
judge  bis  present  prophecy  by  his  previous  perform- 
ances in  the  same  line.  We  have  some  recollec- 
tion of  the  dismal  vaticinations  which  be  uttered 
seventeen  years  ago  in  his  Latter-Day  Pamphlets. 
Not  one  of  them,  however,  has  come  true.  Anarchy 
has  not  yet  overtaken  us,  and  England  still  pays  her 
dividends.  The  nation  bat  gone  on  its  own  way. 
The  remedies  of  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets  were 
unregarded,  and  its  prophecies  are  still  unfulfilled. 
We  must  therefore  be  pardoned  if  we  refuse  to  be 
credulous  both  as  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  prophecies  and 
remedies,  especially  when  we  discover  that  they  are 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  which  he  offered  us  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  We  become  weary,  too,  with 
having  the  same  tale  told  us,  especially  when  all 
practice  negatives  its  truth.  Bitter  invectives 
against  "  self-government,"  caustic  homilies  upon 
liberty  of  conscience,  loud  tirades  against  Free-trade 
and  Bentham,  can  now  only  be  looked  upon  as  liter- 
ary curiosities.  The  words  fall  upon  us  meaning- 
less. They  are  full  of  sound  and  fury,  but  signify 
nothing.  To  read  such  sentences  in  "  Shooting 
Niagara  "  as  M  the  fool  of  a  world,"  "  the  Almighty 
Maker  has  appointed  the  nigger  to  be  a  servant," 
"  servantship  must  become  a  contract  of  perma- 
nency," simply  creates  a  smile.  Our  answer  is  not 
given  by  words,  but  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  The 
world  is  certainly  not  so  foolish  as  it  was.  Even  in 
the  short  lifetime  of  a  single  man  much  improve- 
ment is  visible.  Much  to  soothe  man's  sorrow,  much 
to  ineresise  bis  joys,  has  been  wrought  even  within 
Mr.  Carlyle's  own  memory. 

Since  the  first  Reform  Bill  passed,  England  may 
be  almost  said  to  be  another  and  a  better  land.  We 
are  no  optimists.  We  know  too  well  by  the  very 
condition  of  things  that  life  must  have  its  shadows 
an  well  as  its  sunshine.  Speaking  broadly,  however, 
we  affirm  that  the  condition  of  all  men  has  improved 
during  the  present  half-century.  Justice,  however 
much  it  may  miscarry,  is  administered  more  fairly 
than  ever  it  has  been.  The  hand  of  charity  —  not 
indiscriminate,  but  thoughtful  —  has  never  been  so 
open.  Museums,  reading-rooms,  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes, and  hospitals  have  been  built  for  the  poor. 
Gardens  are  thrown  open  to  the  public.  New 
schools  are  daily  being  opened,  and  lectures  given. 
The  material  requirements  and  pleasure's  of  life  are 
cheaper  and  better  than  they  ever  have  been.  The 
poor  are  better  clothed  and  better  fed  than  at  any 
other  period  of  our  English  history.  Science,  too, 
has  wrought  no  less  benefits  than  trade.    The  mid- 
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tile  classes  can  now  take  their  holiday,  and  visit  the 
Continent,  and  the  artisan  by  excursion  trains  can 
leave  the  workshop,  and  see  something  of  his  own 
land.  There  is,  of  course,  a  dark  side  to  all  this. 
Material  wealth  bring*  with  it  new  dangers.  The 
workman  way  spend  Ins  wages  in  droik  and  vie  *.-, 
and  the  servant-girl  deck  herself  out  in  sham  jew- 
elry. But  the  darker  side  is  daily  becoming  less 
dark,  wiukt  tlie  brighter  side  grows  more  bright.  If 
Mr.  Cariyle  will  see  only  the  shadow,  we  cannot 
help  it.  We  ourselves  prefer  to  look  at  the  sub- 
stance. As  for  Mr.  Carlyle's  remedies,  they  have 
already  been  tried.  There  was  a  day  when  both 
black  aud  white  men  were  slaves.  The  experiment, 
however,  of  feudalism  is  over.  No  return  to  it  is 
now  possible.  In  vain  Mr.  Cariyle  may  preach  his 
homilies.  It  is  neither  in  his  nor  in  any  man's  power 
to  reverse  the  present  order  of  things.  He  might 
have  done  much  good,  but  instead,  he  has  preferred 
to  do  what  little  harm  was  possible.  He  has  made, 
as  we  have  said,  some  mark  on  the  literature  of  the 
day,  but  none  on  the  real  work  of  the  age.  He  has 
sat  !>till  in  his  study  and  cursed  progress,  whilst  others 
have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  But 
the  iault,  perhaps,  after  all.  lies  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  pe- 
culiar temperament.  He  is  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  reach  the  Golden  Age.  Because  he  cannot  find 
it  ready  made,  he  will  manufacture  Utopia. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  all  good 
comes  slowly.  Nothing  which  is  done  quickly  is 
worth  much.  It  is  a  long  cry  to  Loch  Awe.  Be- 
cause man  is  not  suddenly  transformed  into  an 
angel,  we  do  not  despair.  There  is  a  reverse  to  the 
"  Nemo  repente  rait  turpissimus."  A  man's  lifetime 
is  but  a  short  period  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Stand  on  the  shore  for  a  moment,  and  you  cannot 
tell  whether  the  waters  gain  or  lose.  We  commit 
the  task  of  improvement  to  time,  which  is  more 
powerful  than  the  brief  threescore  and  ten  years  of 
man.  And  so  to  the  moral  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  paper, 
we  say  emphatically  this,  —  it  is  better  that  Niagara 
should  plunge  over  the  falls  headlong,  than  that  it 
should  be  dammed  up  with  artificial  barriers ;  for  in 
the  one  case  it  reaches  its  natural  channel,  but  in 
the  other  it  would  only  burst  its 
all  within  its 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  NEW  POEMS.* 

It  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  reminds  us  with  what  skill  and  grace  he  can 
give  expression  to  subtle  thought  and  feeling  in 
verse.  As  a  poet,  he  has  never  attained  to  a  wide 
popularity,  and  probably  never  will.  And  to  this 
it  is  to  be'  presumed  that  he  is  serenely  indifferent. 
We  do  not  imagine  that  he  would  be  inclined  to 
estimate  very  highly  the  value  of  the  popular  favor 
that  is  extended,  with  perfect  impartiality,  both  to 
Tupper  and  to  Tennyson.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
conciliate  popular  tastes,  and  has  never  deferred  to 
popular  prejudices  and  prepossessions.  He  has  not 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  literary  fashion  in  poetry, 
and  has  been  almost  insensible  to  the  influence  that 
one  or  two  of  his  contemporaries  have  exercised  on 
the  poetry  of  the  present  day.    His  writings  possess 


a  strong  individuality  of  their  own ;  they  accurately 
reflect  the  sympathies  of  one  who,  above  all,  rever- 
ences intellectual  beauty  and  greatness.  Mr.  Arnold 
aims  at  being  the  poet  of  thought  and  culture. 
Both  the  subjects  be  treats,  and  the  way  in  which 


he  treats  them,  are  such  as  will  appeal  to  the  tastes 
of  educated  men,  and  to  few  besides.  His  poetry  is 
not  swept  by  aiiy  gusts  of  passionate  fervor,  such  as 
thrill  the  popular  imagination  ;  it  is  calm  and  equa- 
ble, and  accords  to  a  chaste  and  somewhat  stern 
ideal  of  beaut v  in  it*  tone  and  style.  Aii  can  m- 
pathize  with  the  tenderness  and  delicate  feeling  that 
are  breathed  in  some  of  his  shorter  pieces  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  merit*  of  his  more  ambitious  pow- 
ers are  of  a  kind  that  will  be  generally  appreciated. 

The  chief  poem  in  the  present  volume  is  entitled 
"  Empedocles  on  Etna."  It  was  first  published  some 
years  since,  but,  to  the  regret  of  Mr.  Arnold's  ad- 
mirers, almost  immediately  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation. Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  he  now  reprints  it 
"  at  the  request  of  a  man  of  genius,  whom  it  had  the 
honor  and  the  good  fortune  to  interest,  —  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Browning."  The  poem,  however,  needs  no  rec- 
ommendation from  others  to  attract  notice  to  it. 
Ita  vigor  and  beauty  are  sufficiently  striking  to  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  all  who  seek  in  poetry  some- 
thing more  than  the  sensuous  beauty  of  sweet 
sounds,  or  shallowness  and  obviousness  of  thought 
and  fancy.  It  is  dramatic  in  its  form.  Empedocles 
himself  is  the  central  figure.  And  the  vague  specu- 
lations of  the  poet-philosopher  on  the  great  problems 
of  existence,  and  his  dreamy  reveries  and  musings 
in  the  endeavor  to  pierce  the  fathomless  mysteries 
of  life,  constitute  the  main  theme  of  the  poem.  In 
contrast  with  Empedocles  is  placed  the  harp-player 
Callicles,  who  represents  the  light,  joyoui  nature 
that  finds  pleasure  in  the  mere  act  of  living,  and 
does  not  seek  to  penetrate  what  is  dark  and  hidden  ; 
full  of  the  old  heathen  love  of  beauty,  and  imbued 
with  the  sensuous  delight  in  what  is  fresh  and  fair 
for  its  own  sake.  The  snatches  of  song  that  he 
sings  are  full  of  a  strange  sweetness  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  analyze.  The  bright  glimpses  of  scenery 
Callicles  gives  are  very  soft  and  exquisite  :  — 
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u  The  truck  winds  down  to  the  clear  i 
To  crnaa  the  sp&rkhnff  shallows  ;  thrre 
The  cattle  lore  to  gather,  cm  their  wnj 
To  the  high  mounts  i»  pastures,  and  to  stay 
TiH  the  routrh  cow -herds  drive  them  peat. 
Kiie.--deop  lu  the  cool  ford  ;  for  H  i«  the  last 
Of  all  the  woody,  high,  well-watered  dell. 
On  Etna;  and  the  beam 
Of  noon  is  broken  there  by  chestnut  bough* 
Down  Its  strep  verdant  aide*  $  the  air 
It  freshened  by  the  leaping  stream,  which  throws 
Eternal  stnwem  of  spray  on  thr  mossed  roots 
Of  tree*,  and  vtina  of  Mrf,  and  Ioor  dark  shoots 
Of  ivy  plants,  and  fratfr-.mt  hanging  bells 
Of  hyacinths,  aud  ua  late  anemones. 
That  muffle  its  wet  bank*  ;  but  gtade, 
And  tin-am,  aixl  sward,  aud  chestnut-trees, 
End  here  ;  Etna  beyond,  in  the  broad  glare 
Of  the  hot  noon,  without  a  shade, 
Slope  behind  slope,  ap  to  the  peak,  ilea  bare  ; 
The  peak,  round  which  the  white  clouds  play." 

Mr.  Arnold's  conception  of  Empedocles  is  full  of 
dramatic  insight,  both  into  the  spirit  of  the  time 
and  the  working  of  the  human  mind.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  subtlety  and 
excellence  of  the  conception  by  isolated  extracts. 
It  requires  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  following  stanzas  give  the  key-notes 
to  the  doubts  and  dreams  that  trouble  the  mind 
of  Empedocles :  — 

"  The  outspread  world  to  spun 
A  cord  the  Rods  Ant  slung, 
And  then  the  soul  of  man 
There,  like  a  mirror,  hung. 

And  bade  the  winds  through  grace  Impel  the  gusty  toy. 

"  Hither  and  thither  spins 
The  wind-borne  mirroring  soul, 
A  thousand  (flimpses  wins, 
And  never  sees  a  whule  ; 


and  drives  elsewhere,  and  leaves  it*  last  employ. 
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"The  0«U  laugh  In  their  sleeve 
To  watch  man  doubt  and  fear, 
W  ho  knows  not  what  to  believ* 
Since  he  set*  nothing  clear, 
And  dare*  stamp  nothing  false  where  ha 

H  In  this,  Pauaanlas,  so  f 
And  can  oar  soul*  not  strive, 
But  with  the  winds  mast  go. 
And  hurry  where  they  drive  t 
Is  fate  indeed  ao  strong,  man's 


"  I  will  Dot  jodgc  that  man, 
II  iwbeit,  I  judged  a*  loot, 
Whose  mind  allows  a  plan 
Which  would  degrade  it  most ; 
And  he  treats  doubt  the  best  who  tries  to  i 


The  minor  poems  contained  in  the  present  vol- 
ume ail  display  Mr.  Arnold's  characteristic  excel- 
lences. Many  are  full  of  exquisite  grace  and  ten- 
derness. Those  that  speak  of  his  brother's  death 
are  full  of  a  delicate  pathos  that  is  only  the  more 
impre&Mve  from  its  unobtrusiveuess.  Few  poems' 
of  the  kind  in  the  English  language  can  equal  the 
quiet  beauty  of  the  following  stauzas :  — 

44  Far  on  to  rocky  knoll  descried 
Saint  Michael's  obapcl  cuts  the  sky. 
I  climbed  -t  beneath  me,  bright  aud  wide, 
Lay  the  loue  ooasl  of  Brittany. 


44  Bright  In  the  sunset,  weird  and  still, 
It  lay  beside  the  Atlantic  wave, 
As  if  the  wlaard  Merlin's  wUl 

I  it  I 


44  Behind  me  on  their  grassy  sweep, 

Bearded  with  lichen,  itcraw  led  aud  gray, 
The  giant  stones  of  Carnac  sleep, 
Iu  the  mild  evening  of  the  May 


■'  No  priestly,  stern  procession  now 
Streams  through  their  rows  of  pillars  old  , 
No  victims  liictui,  no  Druids  bow  j 
Sheep  make  the  f one-grow  u  aisle*  their  fold. 

"  From  bush  to  bash  the  cuckoo  flies, 
The  orchis  red  gleam*  everywhere  ; 
Gold  broom  with  rune  in  blossom  vies, 
The  blue belU  perfume  all  the  air. 

14  And  o'er  the  glistening,  lonely  land, 
Rise  up,  all  round,  the  Cbru'.iuu  spires. 
The  church  of  Carnac,  by  the  strand, 
Catches  the  westering  *ua's  last : 


44  And  thrrp  ncresw  the  watery  way, 
See,  krw  above  the  tide  at  Hood, 
The  sickle-sweep  of  Uuiberou  bay 

:  rau  with  loyal  blood  • 


1  And  beyond  that,  the  AUmitio  wide  :  — 
Alt  rouod,  no  soot,  no  b.»ai,  no  hail  ! 


with  li^bt,  one  anowy  sail ! 

'•  Ah,  where  is  he,  who  should  have  come 
Where  tluit  far  sail  is  pasaiug  now, 
fast  the  Loire's  mouth,  and  by  the  foam 
Of  FinisteK4s  uauufet  brow, 

41  Home,  round  into  the  English  wave  ?  — 
He  tarries  whero  the  Keck  of  Sixain 
Mediterranean  waters  lave  ; 
lie  enters  not  the  Allautic  main. 

44  0,  could  he  nuce  have  reached  thU  air 
Freshened  by  plunging  tides,  by  showers  ' 
Have  felt  this  breath  he  loved,  of  fair 
Cool  uurthvrn  fields,  aud  grass,  and  Mowers  ' 

44  lie  lonired  fur  It,  —  pnvn.-d  no  !  —  In  Vain. 
At  the  Straits  failed  thttt  spirit  brave. 

The  S>uth  was  parent  of  his  (tain, 
,  The  South  Is  mistress  of  his  grave." 

One-  of  Mr.  Arnold's  chief  merits  as  a  poet  con- 
sists in  the  perfect  command  of  language  that  he 
possesses.  Ilia  style  is  very  bright  and  chaste,  and 
always  keen  and  incisive.  Each  of  the  detached 
poems  conveys  some  well-defined  thought  in  eloquent 
anil  melodious  words.  The  ideas  are  generally  fresh 
and  original,  and  are  always  aptly  expressed.  It  is 
thus  that  he  muses  on  early  death  and  fame :  — 

44  For  him  who  mu«t  see  many  years, 
I  praise  the  life  which  slips  awsy 


Oat  of  the  light  and  muasly ;  which  avoids 
Fame,  and  ber  less  fair  Mowers,  envy,  strife, 
Stupid  detraction,  jealousy,  cabol, 
I  natnocfc  praises  ;  which  descends 
The  quiet  mossy  track  to  age. 

41  But,  when  immature  death 
Beckons  too  early  the  guest 
From  the  half-tried  banquet  of  life, 
S,  lathe  bloom  of  his  days; 
a  no  leisure  to  press, 
'  and  surely,  the  swrwts 
Of  a  tranquil  life  in  the  shads  , 
Fuller  for  him  be  Uie  hours 
Oive  him  emotion,  though  pain  ! 
Let  him  live,  let  Mm  feel :  /  have  livid  ! 
Heap  up  bis  motneuU  with  life, 
Triple  his  pulses  with  faase  ! n 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  Mr  Arnold's  poetry 
that  is  a  mark  of  all  poetry  of  the  highest  order. 
It  is  not  only  imaginative  in  itself,  but  it  tends  to 
stimulate  the  iinngination  in  others.  It  is  full  of 
suggestiveness.  To  thorougldy  enjoy  his  poetry  it 
is  necessary  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  should 'co- 
operate and  work  iu  unison  with  that  of  the  writer. 
His  words  have  the  magic  of  opening  up  a  vista  of 
thought.  The  poem  proves  the  first  link  in  a  chain 
of  associations.  In  poetry  of  this  kind  much  of  the 
effect  depends  on  the  existence  of  a  certain  intel- 
lectual sympathy  between  writer  and  render.  If 
this  is  absent  the  language  remains  nearly  barren 
of  significance.  And  it  is  owing  to  the  action  of 
this  intellectual  law  that  Mr.  Arnold's  poems  re- 
main uninteresting  to  many.  Only  those  who  have 
something  in  common  can  properly  appreciate  one 
another.  Mr.  Arnold  has  lately  assumed,  in  some 
degree,  the  position  of  a  prophet  vigorously  de- 
nouncing all  that  he  holds  evil,  and  as  enthusiasti- 
cally clamoring  for  what  he  holds  to  be  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  And  wicked  scof- 
fers have  ventured  to  sneer  at  the  44  elegant  Jere- 
miah "  in  response  to  hia  eaertions.  Does  he,  in 
the  following  pithy  and  spirited  verses,  give  his 
own  estimate  of  his  position,  and  his  resolution  its 
to  his  future  course  of  action  ?  — 

"  Creep  into  thy  narrow  1*4, 
Creep,  aud  let  no  more  be  said  ' 
Vain  the  ousel  !  all  stands  fast ; 
Thou  thyself  must  break  at  lust. 

44  Let  the  long  contention  cease  ! 


Let  them  have  it  how  they  will 1 
Thou  art  tired  ;  best  be  still  ! 

44  They  out-tnlked  thee,  hissed  the*,  lure  thee 
Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee  ; 
Fired  their  ringing  idiot  and  passed, 
Holly  charged,  —  and  broke  at  last. 

44  Charge  once  more,  then,  and  be  dumb  1 
l*"t  the  victors,  when  they  i 
When  the  forts  of  folly  fall. 
Find  thy  body  by  the  — »  " 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  curious  discovery  ha*  just  been  made  in  the 
library  of  the  House  of  Lords.  —  viz.  the  original 
copy  of  the  44  Sealed  Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
which  has  long  been  missing. 

Thk  Court  Journal  says :  44  It  is  presumed  the 
great  favor  the  recently  published  4  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort '  has  met  with  will  be  the  cause  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  4  History  of  Balmoral '  by  the  Prince. 
It  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  sufficiently 
learned  to  cause  a  regret  that  it  should  be  lost  to 
the  world  in  general." 


A  committer  of  fifty-six  persons,  including  such 
distinguished  names  as  Guizot,  Chasseloup-Lauhat, 
Drouyn  de  Lbuyi,  Henri  Martin,  and  Michel  Che- 
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valicr,  has  been  formed  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  new  expedition  to  the  North  Pole. 
The  route  to  be  pursued  is  one  discovered  by  a 
French  hydrographcr,  M.  Gustavo  Lambert,  and 
has  not  yet  been  tried  by  previous  explorers.  A 
subscription  has  been  opened  for  the  expenses  of  the 
proposed  expedition,  which  are  estimated  at  600,000 
francs  at  least,  and  it  is  announced  that  if  the  total 
of  the  sums  collected  by  the  committee  does  not 
reach  that  amount  by  the  end  of  next  July,  all  sub- 
scriptions will  be  returned  in  full.  It  is  added  that 
the  Emperor  has  given  his  entire  approval  to  the 
project. 

Tin:  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Morn- 
ing St  ir  says :  "  The  Revue  das  Deux  Months  is 
now  3  7  years  old,  and  so  great  is  the  respect  at- 
the  public  to  its  talented  criticisms,  that 
l  pretend  to  a  lasting  reputation  or  celeb- 
rity unless  his  name  has  appeared  in  its  columns. 
It  is  now  looked  upon  as  the  Here  (Tor  of  all  con- 
temporary celebrities." 

"  Mr.  Sotiif.rx,"  says  a  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  Loudon  papers,  "  recently  received  an  ovation 
such  as  the  fastidious  Parisian  public  seldom  bestows 
tin  any  artist.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  was  on 
that  evening  present  at  the  performance  of  Lord 
Dundreary,  and  that  his  Majesty's  efforts  not  to 
laugh  too  loud  or  too  much  were  enough  to  set  the 
whole  house  in  a  roar.  The  Empress  was  there 
also,  and  appeared  very  much  amused.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  she  was  quite  able  to  understand 
lully  the  jests,  jokes,  and  the  44  wa-wa-what  "  of  ray 
lord.  Tii, it  she  experienced  some  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing the  chain  of  ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  Sothern  was 
evident,  inasmuch  as  her  Majesty  kept  consulting  the 
French  libretto,  which  contains  an  analysis  of  every 
scene  and  act  of  '  Our  American  Cousin.' " 

Some  information  touching  the  Shakespeares  of 
Rowington,  —  a  branch  of  the  family  rendered  illus- 
trious bv  the  ercat  man  of  Strut  .lord-on-  Avon, —  is 
published  in  a  recent  number  of  Notes  and  Queries, 
on  the  authority  of  certain  documents  recently  dis- 
covered among  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber.  Rowington  is  a  village  in  Warwickshire, 
about  nine  or  ten  miles  due  north  from  Stratford  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Shakespeares  of 
the  former  place  were  related  to  those  of  the  latter, 
though  whether  nearly  or  distantly  is  a  moot  ques- 
tion. The  documents  printed  by  Notes  and  Queries 
unfold  a  rather  interesting  story  of  family  feuds; 
but  they  throw  no  actual  light  on  the  ancestry  or 
position  of  our  great  dramatist  They  bear  date 
1(118  (two  years  after  the  death  of  the  poet),  and 
the  principal  person  concerned  is  a  William  Shake- 
speare. Mr.  George  Knight  is  the  discoverer  of  the 
papers,  the  substance  of  which  is  communicated  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  John  Bruce. 

The  Sport  gives  some  curious  details  as  regards 
a  new  sort  of  amusement  lately  set  in  fashion  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  highest  circles  in  Paris. 
This  new  kind  of  recreation  consists  in  what  is 
called  locomotion  by  velocipede.  "  From  nine  to 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,"  writes  the  Sport, 44  the  space 
around  the  Cascade  in  the  Bois  the  Boulogne  is 
crowded  by  amateurs  and  spectators  of  these  races. 
Among  the  most  assiduous  and  skilful  competitors 
arc  Prince  Joachim  Murat,  Prince  de  Sagan,  Mr. 
Blount,  Count  Onesimo  Aguado,  Count  George 
d'Orgdval.  Count  de  Saint-Sauveur,  and  several 
others.    Many  of  these  have  become  so  expert  as  to 


go  fifteen  miles  an  hour  without  the  least  fatigue. 
Souie  grand  races  will  be  organized  during  next 
autumn,  the  course  to  be  gone  over  extending 
from  the  Rond-Point  of  the  Champs  Elvsees  to 
Saint-Cloud.  Several  trials  have  already  been 
made,  and  the  distance  has  been  accomplished  in 
thirteen  minutes.  Considerable  bets  were  made  on 
these  occasions.  These  gentlemen  are  about  to 
form  a  Velocipede  Club,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  this 
new  sport." 

August  Boeckh,  the  veteran  classical  philolo- 
gist and  archieologist,  the  Public  Orator  of  Berlin 
University,  and  a  man  of  great  mark  in  the  learned 
world,  died  lately  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

August  Boeckh  was<  born  at  Karlsruhe,  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1 785.  He  first  studied  theolo- 
gy at  Halle,  but  was  induced  by  Friedrich  August 
Wolff  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  philology. 
In  the  year  180G  he  became  teacher  at  the  Grey 
Convent  at  Berlin,  and  in  1807  Professor  at  Heidel- 
ber«.  In  1809  he  followed  an  honorable  summons 
to  Konigsberg  as  professor  of  ancient  literature  and 
eloquence.  In  1811  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
the  newly-founded  University  of  Berlin,  since  which 
time  he  uninterruptedly  remained  a  citizen  of  the 
Prussian  capital.  His  numerous  sterling  works  will 
secure  to  Boeckh  a  lasting  name  in  German  science. 


AMARANTH. 

"EAA*  Kuwfn 

WwitjuyfUvop  9oA»Wi  vixrap 
oivoxoriro. 

Sappho  bd. 

O  love  !  the  dearest  theme  of  all, 

The  oldest  of  the  world's  old  stories, 
No  fairer  fate  can  e'er  befall 

A  poet  than  to  sing  thy  gle 
And,  as  Anacreon  confest, 

In  verses  full  of  power  and  tnuwvu, 
His  lyre  would  always  praise  love  best, 

The  world  has  followed  in  the  fashion. 


Old  Horace,  in  the  classic  days, 

Sang  sweetest  of  Love's  fatal  arrow  ; 
Catullus  wrote  an  ode  in  praise 

Of  Lesbia,  and  her  pretty  sparrow ; 
Beranger  sang  of  his  Lisette ; 

And  Burns  to  Mary  brimmed  the  chalice  ; 
There 's  Beatrice,  —  Dante's  pet : 

The  Laureate's  Adeline,  and  Alice. 

And  still  to  love  the  lyre  is  strung, 

Still  Eros  rules  our  modern  measures  ; 
There 's  not  a  maiden's  name  unsung, 

No  phase  of  Love's  eternal  pleasures. 
Love  beckons  in  the  painter's  dream, 

Makes  music  in  the  poet's  metre, 
O'er  youth  and  age  he  rules  supreme : 

Can  any  other  sway  be  sweeter  ? 

And  still  the  songs  of  all  the  world 

Shall  celebrate  Love's  endless  blisses 
While  on  a  neck  a  tress  is  curled, 

And  while  a  red  lip  pouts  for  kisses. 
In  verse,  by  any  poet  planned, 

The  praise  of  Love  the  sweetest  line  is, 
Until  Fate  takes  the  pen  in  hand, 

And  on  the  page  of  life  writes  44  Finis." 

H.  S  a  vile  Clarke. 
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FRANCOIS  FONSARD. 

])Y  .TL'I.KM  JAN1N. 
[Traralated  for  Evkkt  Satoiujat  from  Lt  Journal  det  Dibati.) 

Wb  would  willingly  say  of  Francis  Ponsard  that 
no  one  could  extol  too  much  the  first  part  of  his 
life,  or  congratulate  him  too  much  on  bis  death. 
He  was  longer  in  dying  than  in  meriting  fame :  his 
glory  advanced  more  rapidly  than  his  death  agony. 
At  the  start  there  was  no  obstacle.  Evervthi 


succeeded  admirably  well  with  him.  A  child  oi 
beautiful  Danphinc,  one  of  the  most  enchauting 
provinces  of  France,  he  was  from  his  childhood  the 
object  of  a  precocious  admiration  and  the  utmost  ten- 
derness. He  grew  rapidly,  and  in  his  early  youth 
began  to  prattle  verse.  He  liegan  like  Corneille 
his  master.  He  argued  his  first  case  at  the  age 
when  Corneille  was  entered  on  the  roll  of  advocates 
of  the  great  Parlement  of  Normandy.  Corneille 
had  already  written  his  gentle  Me'lite  at  the  age 
when  Ponsard  was  still  studying  Le  Cid,  La  Mort 
tie  Pompf'e  and  Le  Menteur.  He  did  not  know  he 
was  ambitious,  though  he  was  ambitious  and  his 
ambition  was  immense.  In  his  twentieth  year  he 
dreamed  of  dramatic  honors  and  of  a  resurrection 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  olden  time.  His  middle-class, 
rustic  house  overlooked  Mont  Salomon,  all  the  neigh- 
boring landscapes  and  all  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
that  river  with  Deautiful  water,  a  stream  in  summer- 
tide,  a  torrent  in  winter.  To  crown  all,  the  mo- 
ment he  wished  an  intelligent  friend  to  lend  an  at- 
tentive ear  to  bis  first  lays,  he  met  the  most  marvel- 
lous listener  of  that  neighborhood.  As  bold  as 
Ponsard  was  timid,  a  poet  at  times,  he  had  even 
then  seen  many  cities  and  many  countries  ;  he  was 
rich :  his  name  was  Reynaud  ;  he  united  in  himself 
nil  the  gntces  and  all  the  goodness  of  a  wealthy 
child  of  a  good  family  whose  native  city  looked  on 
•with  hopeful  eye.  Charles  Reynaud  was  the  first 
person  in  Vienne,  the  agreeable  capital  of  Dauphind, 
until  he  discovered  the  genius  and  the  talents  oi* 
Francois  Ponsard.  As  soon  as  Reynaud  had 
brought  out  Ponsa'rd's  Lucrece,  he  was  no  longer 
aught  but  second  in  Rome,  and  Heaven  knows  how 
proud  he  was  of  the  decline  his  own  hands  had 
wrought.  A  more  devoted  and  faithful  friendship 
than  that  which  united  Ponsard  and  Reynaud  has 
rarely  been  seen.  How  both  of  them  used  to  de- 
scribe their  first  meeting !  One  day,  while  the 
poet  was  seated  on  the  banks  of  his  beloved  river, 
rereading  for  the  twentieth  time,  perhaps,  his  cher- 
ished and  terrible  Lucrkce,  young  Reynaud  passed 
by  on  a  thorough-bred  horse  on  his  way  to  some 
neighboring  festival.    He  was  the  incarnation  of 


strength  and  candor ;  his  greeting  was  courtesy  it- 
self, and  seeing  the  young  lawyer,  his  neighbor, 
holding  a  tragedy  in  his  hand,  Reynaud  said  to  him, 
"  O,  do  be  good  enough  to  read  one  act  of  it  to 
me."  He  got  down  from  his  horse  and  took  a  seat 
by  the  poet  s  side.  After  hearing  the  first  act  he  in- 
sisted upon  hearing  all  the  rest  of  the  tragedy,  and 
then  worthy  Reynaud,  delighted  by  his  discovery, 
exclaimed,  "  To  Paris !  to  Paris ! "  as  Regulus  in 
the  olden  time  cried,  "  To  Carthage  !  to  Carthage  !  " 
— "  To  Paris !  to  Paris !  come  with  me !  I  carry 
ye  up ;  bring  with  you  L.ucrece  and  her  crimson 
gown  and  throw  your  lawyer's  gown  into  the 
Rhone."  Off  they  started,  full  of  hope.  When 
they  reached  Lyons  they  stumbled,  on  the  quay  of 
the  Rhone,  between  a  Virginie  written  at  Macon 
and  an  A vrippine  composed  at  Chalon-sur-Sadne, — 
they  stumbled  on  a  Lucrece  printed  at  Lyons  in 
184*2  (this  adventure  occurred  in  1843)  and  signed 

by  M.  P  ,  advocate.    It  was  an  unlucky  omen. 

An  old  Roman  would  have  returned  home.  Fran- 
cois Ponsard,  discouraged  by  the  incident,  was  half 
tempted  to  leap  into  the  river  to  fish  out  bis  lawyer's 
gown.  Reynaud  said, 44  O,  it  has  reached  the  ocean 
by  this  time,  and  doubtless,  like  its  master,  't  is  hang- 
ing upon  some  rose-laurel  of  the  Eurotas  !  "  There- 
fore despite  the  Virginie,  the  Lucrece,  and  the  Agrip- 
pine  of  tne  Lyons  quay,  they  reached,  this  one  encour- 
aging the  other,  the  square  in  front  of  the  Odeon . 
Theatre,  where  are  incessantly  to  be  met  tragedy  at 
its  aurora,  comedy  in  swaddling-clothes,  novels, 
poems,  and  criticisms  in  undress.  In  that  square 
everything  begins  and  nothing  is  accomplished. 
By  Jupiter!  how  little  fruit  there  is  for  so  many 
flowers !  Our  two  travellers  were  at  first  somewhat 
astonished  by  the  noise,  crowd,  and  vanities  of  this 
epic  world.  Reynaud  himself,  who  was  surprised 
at  nothing,  was  really  astounded  that  nobody  bad 
seen  them  enter  Paris.  Ponsard  was  so  alarmed, 
he  hid  his  Lucrkce  as  carefully  as  if  the  Judge  of 
the  Vienne  Court  might  have  seen  it.  They  were 
walking  pensively  under  the  arcades  of  the  Odeon 
when  they  were  discovered  bv  Achille  Ricourt, 
the  most  Parisian  of  all  the  Parisians,  the  great 
judge  and  master  of  all  works  of  the  fine  arts,  a 
sort  of  good-natured  Diderot,  who  throws  at  who- 
ever will  take  thein  his  time,  eloquence,  and  ex- 
cellent intellect.  A  glance  enabled  him  to  divine 
these  errant  spirits.  He  recognized  the  trembling 
Lucrece  by  the  sacred  bandlets  of  her  head-dress. 
He  said  to  them,  4k  Friends,  whither  bear  you  that 
Roman  matron  of  the  heroic  age  V  To  see  your 
timid,  fearful  mien,  one  would  vaticinate  some  un- 
lawful immolation.    Come,  be  bold,  speak  frankly ! 
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you  have  written  a  tragedy  and  would  have  it 
played  ?  "  At  this  apostrophe  of  an  excellent  man 
and  thorough  Parisian,  the  boldest  of  the  two  trav- 
ellers (be  was  indeed  the  boldest,  for  it  was  not  he 
who  wrote  the  tragedy)  replied,  "  Friend,  this  poet 
by  my  side,  more  ashamed  than  if  ho  bad  written 
some  wretched  vaudeville,  is  none  other  than  Spu- 
rius  Lucretius  Ponsard,  the  father  of  Lucr'vcc ;  and  I 
am  his  comrade  and  his  second  in  thus  illustrious 
catastrophe,  videlicet  PubUus  Valerius,  son  of  Va- 
lerius, and  your  servant.  We  have  come,  not  to 
murder  Lucrece,  that  crime  was  perpetrated  as 
long  ago  as  A.  II.  C.  214,  but  to  open  some  intel- 
ligent theatre  with  good,  solid  poetry  in  her  praise." 

So  be  it,"  replied  Achille  Ricourt,  "  we  shall  find 
in  this  turbulent  square  minds  which  can  compre- 
hend us." 

They  did  not  go  far  to  find  an  audience,  and 
from  the  audience  to  the  adoption  was  near  enough. 
Of  a  truth  the  time  was  well  selected.  It  belonged 
to  tragedy.  The  theatre  was  in  the  height  of  the 
Revival.  An  immense  failure  (Let  Bwyraces)  had 
marked  the  last  effort  of  the  Romantic  School.  A 
new  star  had  appeared  in  Racine's  and  Corneille's 
heavens,  —  its  name  was  Rachel. 

It  is  incredible  that  Lucr'ect's  first  advisers  failed 
to  speak  of  it  to  Mile.  Rachel ;  but  they  trusted 
implicitly  to  the  beauty  of  the  work.*  They 
were  impatient  to  appear  before  the  final  judge, 
the  young  men  of  the  public  schools.  They  found 
the  door  of  the  Odeon  open.  The  manager  of  this 
theatre  was  a  young  man,  an  adventurer  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  In  less  than  three  days  the  play 
was  distributed  among  the  actors  for  study,  and  the 
jecrers  and  parody-writers  had  even  then  begun  to 
ridicule  Lucrt.cc.  "  Whence  comes  this  Lut-retia  V  " 
said  they.  u  Pray  where  did  you  discover  Tarquin? 
They  are  dead  and  gone  and  we  '11  none  of  them." 
One' of  these  jeerers  even  composed  in  two  days  a 
Lucrece  in  five  acts  and  in  verse,  and  his  friends 
applauded  this  wonderful  parody.  True  enough ; 
but  when  the  curtain  rose  ou  the  first  performance, 
from  the  very  first  scene,  from  the  moment  the  hero- 
ine expressed  in  such  admirable  language  —  it  seemed 
like  a  noble  echo  of  Livy  —  the  lofty  sentiments 
of  a  Roman  matron,  suddenly  there  was  profound 
'silence  throughout  the  touched  and  charmed  theatre. 
Evidently  a  new  poet  had  arisen.  No  one  had  heard 
since  Casimir  Delavigne's  reign  ended  more  ingeni- 
ous and  brilliant  poetry.  As  soon  as  the  first  doubts 
were  dissipated,  the  whole  audience  belonged  to  this 
reactionist  party;  and  resistance  was  not  so  much 
as  dreamed  of  after  the  admirable  scene  between 
Tullia  and  her  husband  Brutus.  There  were  not 
lacking  people  who  even  said  that  Andr£  Chenier 
himself  was  not  more  antique  and  more  new. 

The  battle  was  won.  The  greatest,  most  legiti- 
mate, most  merited  success  crowned  this  eloquent 
work.  The  next  day  people  everywhere  in  Paris 
said  "  the  author  of  Lucrece,"  as  they  had  said  "  the 
author  of  Hernani !  "  The  most  learned  houses  and 
the  most  lettered  drawing-rooms  disputed  the  com- 
pany of  the  young  man  who  yesterday  was  so  ob- 
scure. As  he  had  been  very  simple  when  he  entered 
Paris,  so  he  was  very  modest  in  his  triumph.  He 
quitted  town  as  soon  as  he  could  tear  liiinself  from 
its  praises,  and  hastened  to  return  home  to  carry  to 
his  mother,  father,  and  maternal  uncle  his  well-won 
palm.    He  instinctively  loved  his  native  neigbbor- 

«  In  tnv  pr-vnUtion  copy  there  1*  written  In  the  poet'»  hand, 
her  first  hort.  Lucrece. 


hood.  He  spoke  of  it  a  few  days  before  bis  death, 
and  these  musical  names, —  Saiute  Colombe,  Ampuy. 
Condrieux,  Annonay,  Malleval,  all  those  scattered 
islands,  those  joyous  Cyclades,  which  come  and  go 
at  the  caprice  of  the  running  waters,  had  an  in- 
expressible charm  in  his  mouth.  Despite  all  the 
elegance  of  his  person,  he  was  born  a  peasant.  His 
soul  was  Roman  and  his  body  was  a  Y  ivarais  moun- 
taineer's. He  rose  at  daybreak,  and  with  his  gun 
on  his  shoulder  walked  incredible  distances  to  dis- 
cover a  hare,  or  with  his  note-book  in  his  hand. 
When  night  came  he  brought  back  some  larks,  and, 
better  still,  some  admirable  lines  of  poetry. 

Three  years  after  Lucrece  there  appeared  Af/ncs 
de  Meranic  at  the  same  Odeon,  and  now,  notwith- 
standing the  trouble  and  confusion  of  the  first  per- 
formance, judges  perceived  that  the  young  author 
had  made  progress  in  the  art  of  narrating  history  to 
assembled  men.  The  terror  wrought  was  greater 
than  ever.  We  remember  the  general  shudder  pro- 
duced by  the  great  scene  in  which  King  Philip 
Augustus  alone  in  the  midst  of  his  deserted  court, 
the  impotent  spectator  of  great  events,  lamented  in 
a  loud,  haughty  voice  the  fetters  which  enslaved  him. 
5L  Ponsard  never  failed  to  use  these  grand  incidents 
of  political  history ;  even  in  his  Lucrece  he  explained 
like  a  second  Montesquieu  the  future  organization 
of  power  and  the  institution  of  two  consuls  annually 
renewed.  We  may  quote  in  Agnes  de  Meranie  the 
admirable  parallel  between  the  Pope  and  the  King, 
and  despairing  Agnes's  tenderness.  Francois  Pon- 
sard's  second  success  equalled  his  first,  although  two 
of  his  actors  failed  bitn.  He  saw  after  Agnes  be 
could  not  do  without  Mile.  Rachel.  She  reigned  as 
queen  of  Paris  by  her  irresistible  qualities.  She  was 
the  dream  and  love  of  poets.  She  had  reproduced 
Phi/ire,  He.rmione,  and  Athalie  in  great  honor. 
Moreover,  she  repented  not  having  made  advances 
to  that  rising  glory,  nor  having  added  her  bit  of 
acanthus  or  of  laurel  to  Lucrece'x  crown.  So  Mile. 
Rachel  and  Francois  Ponsard  soon  came  to  a  common 
understanding.  The  Revolution  of  1W8  having 
opened  entirely  new  horizons  to  the  poet,  be  and 
the  tragic  actress  agreed  that  the  former  should 
write  a  Charlotte  Corday  in  five  acts,  in  verse,  in 
eight  tableaux,  and  the  latter  should  represent  in 
her  best  manner  that  abominable  and  terrible  epoch. 
He  went  home  full  of  confidence  in  the  plighted 
troth,  and  brought  back  that  strange  drama,  filled 
with  all  the  pity,  all  the  terror  that  man  or  wo- 
man's heart  can  contain.  As  he  was  sensible  of 
all  the  dangers  of  such  an  enterprise  in  the  midst  of 
an  uncertain  and  troubled  epoch,  when  to  sing  La 
Marseillaise  was  one  of  Phtdre's  and  CamiUe's  glories, 
he  wrote  a  prologue  in  something  like  iambic  verse, 
which  he  confided  to  Mile.  Fix,  a  muse  with  eyes  of 
the  gazelle,  —  and  she  too  is  a  phantom  now !  There 
was  a  lofty  phrase  in  this  prologue,  —  "  Keep  your 
faith,  all  of  ye  !"  He  composed  Le  Lion  Anioureux 
with  this  phrase  :  "  Let  each  man  keep  his  faith,  his 
glory  and  his  honor."  In  the  picture  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  which  represents  Mine.  Roland's  home,  the 
poet  speaks  more  than  ever  of  that  great  art  of  states- 
manship, which  Cicero  calls  "  the  most  magnificent 
employment  of  wisdom,  the  greatest  mark  of  virtue 
and  the  first  duty  of  life.  We  have  not  forgotten  in 
the  second  act  the  song  of  the  reapers  in  the  Nortnan 
fields.  Its  burden  was  the  same  as  the  song  sup- 
pressed in  the  last  act  of  Le  Lion  Amoureux.  We 
remember,  too,  the  first  lines  repeated  by  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Corneille.  There  is  not  a 
poet  in  France,  we  make  no  exception  whatsoever, 
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who  would  not  think  himself  fortunate  had  he  written 
them.  But  it  was  especially  in  that  terrible  fourth 
act,  imperishable  as  a  chapter  of  Tacitus,  that  emo- 
tion rose  to  the  greatest  heights.  We  do  not  believe 
the  ancient  masters,  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  ever 
assembled  in  ten  minutes  more  terror,  more  death- 
rattles,  than  are  contained  in  this  fourth  act  of  Char- 
lotte Corriay.  It  is  impossible  to.be  more  faithful  to 
Nature  than  was  that  Marat,  panting,  hideous, rotten, 
wearing  on  his  head  that  old  rag  of  the  color  of  the 
seaflbld.  This  fourth  act  still  vibrates  in  the  ears  of 
the  affrighted  audience.  They  beard  the  thud  of  a 
head  as  it  fell,  at  every  line.  There  was  a  sigh  at 
every  hemistich,  teeth  gnashed  at  ever)-  word.  The 
poet  was  not  crushed  by  this  Sysiphus's  mountain, 
lie  came  intact  out  of  this  terrible  trial,  although 
Mile.  Rachel  had  failed  to  keep  her  word.  She  was 
afraid  of  Marat.  She  left  her  part  to  Mile.  Judith, 
who  lacked,  if  not  talents,  at  least  authority. 

Ufysse  and  the  gentle  elegy  entitled  Horace  et 
Lydie  gave  the  poet  some  repose  from  the  terrors 
of  1 708.  He  was  exhausted  by  all  those  emotions. 
One  does  not  forget  Athens  and  Rome  and  Athe- 
nian art  with  impunity.  So  he  returned  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  the  divine  Iliad,  to  Octavia's  portico,  to 
Homer's  temple,  and  to  the  age  of  Augustus.  Ulysse 
is  a  poem  rendered  enchanting  by  the  music  of  the 
composer,  who  was  soon  to  write  Margaret's  song 
and  the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Horace  tt 
Lydie  reconciled  Mile.  Rachel  and  her  poet.  She 
was  fond  of  this  gentle  part.  I  do  not  pretend  she 
ever  thoroughly  understood  the  charms  and  en- 
chantments of  the  exciuisite  ode  in  which  Molicrc 
three  times  found  Le  Ve'pU  Amourcux ;  but  Mile. 
Rachel  was  so  pretty  under  her  fresh  crown,  and 
she  took  ho  much  pleasure  to  hold  in  her  hand  — 
not  a  cup  or  a  poignard,  but  —  one  of  those  mirrors 
which  would  easily  have  fetched  all  the  dowry  of 
Aristides's  daughter.  She  recited  her  part  a  great 
deal  better  than  had  been  hoped.  She  knew  how 
to  smile,  she  knew  how  to  please ;  she  was  as  co- 
quettish sometimes  as  she  was  sometimes  terrible. 
One  cannot  repress  regrets  when  one  considers  all 
the  beautiful  things  the  tragic  actress  and  the  poet 
lost  by  living  sullenly  apart. 

Pierre  Corneille  wrote  Le  Menteur,  uniting  in 
an  immortal  circle  both  extremities  of  great  Dra- 
matic Art ;  so  indeed  Ponsard  also  must  write  his 
comedy.  This  first  attempt  at  comedy  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  public.  It  was  rejected  by 
the  expert  judges  of  French  comedy ;  but  the  dis- 
missed and  very  wretched  poet  returned  to  his  first 
country,  and  all  at  once  recovered  the  great  ap- 
plause .which  had  at  first  greeted  him.  I  had  the 
great  honor  (whv  shall  I  here  conceal  it  ?)  of  find- 
ing the  true  title  of  this  admirable  piece,  namely, 
VHonneur  It  C  Argent.  This  was  the  reason  Pon- 
sard used  to  ssvy, 44  Our  piece,"  in  his  joking  hours. 
In  the  happy  remarks  of  M.  Edouard  Thierry  in 
the  presence  of  Francois  Ponsard's  coffin,  he  made 
the  judicious  observation  that  between  L'llonneur 
el  I 'Argent  and  the  leas  fortunate  comedy,  La  Bourse., 
the  author  was  for  eight  years  the  victim  of  dis- 
couragement and  lassitude.  It  teemed  as  if,  negli- 
gent of  the  Muse,  he  was  forgotten  by  her.*  But 

•  Thle  merit*  mn  explanation.    We  And  tt  tn  one  of  our  ex- 


I'ounnl,  the  classic  "Titer  of  calm  verm,  lired  the  life  of  the 
disciple  of  the  Romantic  School.    Victor  Hugo,  whom  one 
In  dreams  linn*  in  Are  like  salamander*,  staking  hie  life  upon 
of  a  card,  ewer  rattling  dice  wttii  hit  rijtht  hand,  scal- 
,  blowing  the  horn  like  HernanI,  leada  (although  he  has 


as  soon  as  marriage  had  reunited  him  to  life,  to 
hope,  to  happiness,  to  all  those  faithful  and  respect- 
able ties  of  man's  heart,  be  returned  proud  and 
confident  to  the  paths  lie  had  forgotten,  and  he 
found  unchanged  his  two  friends,  his  two  supjwrters, 
—  poetry  and  invention.  So  we  saw  him  write  in 
admirable,  perhaps  his  most  admirable  verse,  Lt 
Lion  Amoureux  and  Galilee,  writing  them  one  af- 
ter the  other,  from  one  year  to  another,  and,  so  to 
say,  at  the  same  hour.  Alas,  poor  wretch  !  he  was 
to  find  in  this  double  triumph  all  the  rarest  and 
most  charming  guerdons  of  glory,  together  with  all 
the  most  atrocious  pangs  of  pain.  He  returned  to 
the  Art  which  had  glorified  and  charmed  him  just 
as  slow,  implacable  death  destined  him  to  an  im- 
mense agony.  Nevertheless,  at  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Le  Lion  Amourcux,  there  were  some  men  of 
onr  own  profession  who  insisted  that  the  illness  was 
feigned,  and  that  the  doomed  man  summoned  it  to 
his  aid  as  he  had  done  a  hireling  claqueur!  We 
do  not  exaggerate.  Man  to  his  fellow  man,  or  worse 
still,  poet  to  his  brother  poet,  is  a  ferocious  animal. 
The  doomed  man  was  absent  from  the  thrilled  au- 
dience when  the  young  member  of  the  Convention 
invoked  with  irresistible  cries  the  fourteen  armies 
of  the  Republic  !  His  noble  friend  Emile  Augier 
said :  *4  He  may  live  long,  but  he  will  never  hear  the 
just  and  indignant  uproar  of  that  triumphant 
night."  He  was  absent  from  Galilee,  and  so  ill  he 
had  not  strength  enough  to  open  one  of  the  three 
notes  sent  him,  which  announced  at  each  act  ap- 
plause constantly  on  the  increase.  So  pitiless  is 
disease.  It  crushes  you,  lacerates  yon,  pulls  you 
asunder,  quits,  environs,  dislocates,  breaks,  destroys 
sometimes  this,  then  another  portion  of  the  body, 
or  the  band  of  annihilation  lies  heavy,  implacable, 
and  trembling  on  the  wretch  who  in  vain  craves 
pardon  and  pity.  If  you  knew  how  gentle  and 
tender  Ponsard  was  with  death,  how  he  implored  it 
to  make  him  suffer  less,  44  ever  so  little  less."  He 
concealed  himself  in  an  austere  obscurity,  out  of 
pity  for  bis  young  and  trembling  wife.  He  was 
averse  from  leaving  to  his  dear  wife  and  his  young 
child  the  distressing  souvenir  of  their  husband's, 
father's  sad  face,  —  the  prey  of  pains  which  had  no 
respite  either  by  day  or  by  night  Death  came 
to  him  in  all  its  forms  and  at  its  very  slowest  pace. 
The  most  skilful  physicians  could  only  weep  to  see 
themselves  impotent  to  give  him  a  single  hour's  in- 
sensibility to  pain.  He  was  silent  that  he  might 
not  disturb  solitude  as  long  as  day  lasted.  He  could 
be  heard  groaning  at  midnight.  Everything  trem- 
bled, everything  was  silent  and  the  little  garden 
under  his  window  recovered  its  infinite  murmurs 
only  after  he  had  breathed  his  last  sigh. 

lie  was  tenacious  of  his  glory.  lie  thought  of 
posterity.  Amid  all  his  horrible  tortures  he  did  not 
fail  to  revise  all  his  works ;  and  quite  recently  his 
complete  works  were  published  noiselessly  and 
without  parade.  He  said,  pointing  to  them,  "  This 
is  my  last  will  and  testament." 

Francois  Ponsard,  worthily  praised  in  the  elo- 
quent discourse  of  M.  Cuvilber  Fleury,  which  was 
suitable  to  his  talents  and  authority,  would  espe- 
cially have  been  touched  by  the  passage  in  which 
M.  Cuvillier  Fleury  spoke  of 44  an  august  solicitude." 


■owed  some  wild  oau  !)  a  PhtlAttne's  quiet  lh>  ; 
who  wrote  Lueriee,  baa  had  every  storm  that  ag 
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heart,  and  tasted  all  of  earth's  chalice*.  His  life  U  a  romance. 
He  hod  for  thirty  years  a  burning  fever,  and  saw  a  huudrvd  time* 
the  sun  rise  on  him  as  he  sat  at  the  gaming-table.  He  wrote  poems 
full  of  serenity,  and  of  classical  moderation  while  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  the  sulphurous  lake  of  Dante's  Inferno.  He  had  melted 
lead  In  his  head,  poison  in  every  vein,  and  consuming  love  In  his 
bat  his  poetry  never  revealed  hia  life's  i 
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I  can  toll  him  ho  fulfilled  one  of  the  poet's  dearest 
wishes.  He  said  to  me  one  day  when  by  miracle 
he  returned  from  the  Tuileries  amid  the  press  of 
kings,  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary  the  public  be 
informed  of  all  the  Emperor's  kindnesses.  But  for 
him  I  could  not  live.  He  commanded  not  a  line 
should  be  changed  in  Le  Lion  Amouretur.  He 
alone,  with  his  all-jwwerful  authority,  had  Galilee 
played.  He  gave  me  liberty  to  play  Lucrece,  pro- 
scribed these  last  fifteen  years,  and  Agnes  dc  Mc- 
ranie  besides,  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  do  the 
same  for  Charlotte  Corday.  Ho  made  me  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor  when  I  was  ill  with 
fever,  and  very  ill.  He  appointed  me  librarian 
of  the  Elysee.  Were  I  to  summon  him  on  my 
death-bed.  he  would  come  to  encourage  me.  He 
will  take  good  care,  I  am  sure  of  it,  of  the  young 
and  stout-hearted  wife  I  leave  behind  me.  I  be- 
queath to  his  friendship  my  little  Francois  1"  — 
Francois  H.  as  the  poet's  friends  called  him. 

Francois  Ponsard  died  four  years  after  his  wed- 
ding day,  day  for  clay.  He  suffered  for  three  years. 
His  tenderest  friends  rejoiced  at  his  death.  His 
superb  funeral  was  attended  by  one  of  the  Em- 
peror's chamberlains.  M.  Villemain  was  one  of  the 
first  pall-bearers.  The  imposing  union  of  the  great- 
est names  of  contemporary .  poetry  and  literature, 
gave  a  triumphal  appearance  to  the  funeral  pro- 
cession. It  was,  of  a  truth,  a  funeral  ovation  follow- 
ing the  poet's  colfin,  and  it  went  with  the  hearse 
until  it  turned  down  the  road  which  led  to  Viennc 
in  Pauphiny.  He  came  up  to  Paris  by  this  same 
road,  full  of  hope  and  genius,  —  by  it  he  returned  in 
this  glorious  coffin.  Three  friends  accompanied  it, 
his  worthy  brother-in-law,  M.  Dormoy,  a  mining 
engineer,  distinguished  by  admirable  deeds;  M. 
Mrchel  Levy,  his  publisher,  and  his  guide  in  every- 
thing relating  to  his  humble  fortune;  and  young 
Moreau  Chaslon,  who  did  not  once  quit  him  in  his 
severe  trials.  And  when,  at  the  close  of  this  slow 
journey  through  beautiful  landscapes  whose  charms 
were  veiled  to  them,  they  reached  the  end  of  this 
painful  viaticum,  they  saw  a  whole  city  como  forth 
to  meet  the  sleeper  they  brought.  As  soon  as  it 
heard  the  fatal  intelligence,  the  mourning  city  took 
proper  measures  to  greet  him  with  the  last  hos- 
pitality. A  burning  chapel  received  the  precious 
deposit.  The  most  eminent  and  the  most  charming 
people  of  the  town  were  there,  habited  in  mourn- 
ing. Two  pickets  of  cavalry  preceded  and  followed 
the  body  to  the  cathedral  which  is  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  Christianity.  All  the 
houses  were  closed  on  the  funeral  road.  No  voice 
was  heard  but  those  of  mourning  and  praise.  Not 
one  artisan,  not  one  vine-dresser,  not  one  mower, 
not  one  boatman  was  to  be  met  who  would  not  have 
gone  any  distance  to  salute  his  friend  Ponsard. 
T  was  these  selfsame  good  souls  who  recently  clubbed 
together,  each  putting  in  a  few  centimes,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  author  of  Galilee  one  of  those  admira- 
ble works  worthy  of  bearing  the  glorious  name 
of  Froment  Meurice.  His  old  uncle  and  his  friend 
Timon,  the  friend  of  his  young  years,  were  the 
mourners.  After  the  touching  ceremony,  they  bore 
their  poet  by  the  same  paths  along  which  I  went 
twelve  years  since,  bearing  to  his  grave  young^  Rey- 
naud,  who  had  brought  Ponsard  with  Lucrece  up 
to  Paris.  Mournful  destinies !  How  old  one  feels 
one's  self  become  upon  reverting  to  these  painful 
incidents ! 

Francois  Ponsard  sleeps  in  the  same  tomb  which 
contains  his  father  and  mother.    He  lies  between 


them.  They  had  not  expected  him  so  Boon.  His 
fellow-citizens  contemplate  new  honors  for  him,  — 
his  name  shall  be  given  to  some  square  of  the  town 
and  thereon  shall  his  statue  be  raised.  The  friends 
who  accompanied  his  coffin  from  Paris  to  the  grave, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mont  Salomon,  the  ]>oet's 
home.  He  loved  to  return  there.  They  found  the 
garden  full  of  wild  Howers.  The  house  was  full  of 
books  read,  reread,  then  cast  aside.  The  trees  were 
laden  with  fruit.  The  tit-lark  half  cloyed  with  the 
sugar  of  figs,  flew  right  and  left,  impatient  for  the 
ripening  of  the  grapes.  The  half  wild  dogs  had  no 
.sooner  smelt  these  strangers  than  they  bayed  at  the 
corpse  they  brought.  All  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
of  the  sun  were  united  there  to  all  the  ruins  of  a 
forsaken  place.  In  the  distance  the  old  river  plain- 
tively told  its  eternal  story  to  the  willows,  and  to 
the  meadows,  and  to  the  vineyards  filled  with  the 
purpling  grape.  'T  was  as  charming  and  as  melan- 
choly as  could  be. 

A  LOVE  STORY, 
i. 

44  Now  hush,  my  dearie,  hush,  there  *s  a  man  ! 
Your  mother  is  a  poor  creature,  but  she  can  take  care 
of  her  little  lad  yet,  and  she  trill.  It  will  never  be 
she  that  will  sit  by  and  see  him  thrashed,  —  not  for 
all  the  Langtons  and  all  the  book-learning  in  Eng- 
land!" 

The  speaker  sat  in  her  cottage  kitchen,  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fireside,  plaiting  straw ;  a  feeble, 
sickly-looking  woman,  with  a  querulous  face.  She 
had  fretted  lierself  into  ill  health  two  years  ago 
when  her  husband  died,  John  Morton,  the  Brent 
fisherman,  who  had  lost  his  life  one  wild  night 
coming  homo  round  the  headland  with  his  laden 
boat ;  and  she  was  never  likely,  with  her  indolent 
and  repining  nature,  to  be  anything  but  an  invalid 
now  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 

On  a  stool  at  her  feet  sat  the  boy  whose  un- 
merited whipping  she  bewailed,  —  a  small  child, 
disfigured  by  abundant  weeping.  The  room  had 
also  one  other  occupant,  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  who  sat  in  the  window,  sewing. 

She  sat  sewing,  but  she  let  her  work  drop  down 
upon  her  knees  as  Mrs.  Morton  spoke,  and  raised  a 
face  that  was  full  of  a  strange  kind  of  pain. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  in  a  low  intense  tone,  "I 
could  not  help  it" 

"  You  did  n't  try  to  help  it,"  Mrs.  Morton  retorted, 
quickly.  "  You  would  n't  care  if  Langton  broke 
every  bone  in  his  body,  — as  he  nearly  has  done, — 
bad  luck  to  his  ugly  face,"  she  cried,  bitterly. 

"  Mother,  hush  !  " 

As  Mrs.  Morton  spoke  those  last  worfls  the  girl's 
eves  had  flashed,  and  her  fingers  had  contracted 
almost  convulsively. 

And  yet  few  others  —  men  or  women  —  in  the 
parish  would  have  been  much  concerned  at  a  far 
greater  amount  of  vituperation  passed  upon  Philip 
Langton ;  few  who  had  had  any  dealings  with  him 
would  have  been  disposed  to  stand  up  very  warmly 
in  his  defence.  He  was  not  a  popular  man  in 
Brent. 

He  had  come  to  the  place  a  year  ago  to  be  master 
of  the  village  school,  —  the  rector's  school,  as  it  was 
called.  High  testimonials  had  procured  him  the 
appointment,  nor  indeed  were  nis  abilities  ever 
questioned ;  they  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
more  than  were  needed  for  the  post.  He  was 
found,  however,  to  be  violent-tempered,  haughty, 
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reserved,  independent,  and  be  soon  got  an  ill  name 
alike  with  rector  and  scholars. 

He  bad  been  born  and  brought  up  as  a  gentleman. 
His  father  and  mother  had  died  when  he  was  a 
child ;  at  eighteen  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  uncle 
under  whose  guardianship  he  had  been  brought  up, 
and  utterly  without  resources  of  his  own  had  left 
his  house,  and  from  that  time  to  this  his  life  had 
been  a  restless  battle  and  struggle.  He  was  clever, 
ambitious,  determined,  —  and  friendless.  In  twelve 
years,  spite  of  his  talents,  he  had  risen  to  no  higher 
post  than  this  bumble  one  of  village  schoolmaster. 

In  the  same  school  at  Brent,  three  months  after  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Langton,  Margaret  Morton  had  been 
appointed  mistress.  She  was  young  to  bold  such  a 
post,  but  since  her  father's  death  the  support  both 
of  her  mother  and  brother  had  fallen  almost  entirely 
upon  her ;  and  this  circumstance,  when  the  place 
became  vacant  last  winter,  had  given  her,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  kind-hearted  rector,  a  strong  claim 
to  the  appointment.  She  bad  besides  been  moni- 
tress  in  the  school  for  some  years  ;  she  was  a  good 
girl,  too,  and  clever ;  the  rector  liked  her,  and  be- 
fore she  had  occupied  her  new  post  for  a  month  it 
became  clear  that  the  whole  school  was  of  one  feel- 
ing with  him. 

I  say  she  was  clever.  In  a  very  short  time  Philip 
Langton  discovered  that.  Presently,  moved,  I  sup- 
pose, by  some  feeling  of  kindness,  he  offered,  if  she 
CAred  for  it,  to  help  her  to  advance  her  studies. 
Perhaps  she  too  had  some  ambition,  some  desire  to 
I  be  at  a  future  time  more  than  a  village  school- 
teacher. Bo  that  as  it  may  she  accepted  bis  offer, 
and  she  had  now  been  his  pupil  for  six  months. 
He  had  found  her  quick,  earnest,  and  trusting :  re- 
paying that  trust,  he  had  made  himself  to  her  pa- 
tient, unwearied,  and  gentle.  Master  and  pupil 
suited  each  other. 

It  was  evening,  seven  o'clock  on  a  June  day. 
The  school  had  long  been  cleared  of  its  throng  of 
children ;  books  and  slates  were  put  away  into  their 
places ;  the  brick  floor  was  clean  swept.  At  the 
girls'  room  the  door  was  locked,  but  the  bop'  room 
was  still  open,  and  alone  at  the  master's  desk  stood 
Mr.  Langton,  a  thin,  slight  man,  with  a  dark,  reso- 
lute face,  by  no  means  prepossessing  or  handsome. 

He  used  to  give  Margaret  her  lesson  usually 
about  this  hour,  and  he  was  waiting  for  her  now. 
To-day,  however,  he  had  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  more  before  she  came.    When  she  did 


come  at  last,  he  was  writing,  and  only  raised  his 
head  for  a  moment  as  he  heard  her  step. 

44  You  arc  late,"  was  all  he  said. 

"  Yes ;  I  was  detained  a  little  while  at  home." 

She  had  brought  out  her  books  ,  and  arranged 
them  before  he  moved  from  his  desk.  Coming  at 
length  in  silence,  he  drew  a  seat  beside  her,  and 
took  the  open  book  out  of  her  hands. 

44  What  have  you  prepared  ?  ** 

44  Those  two  pages." 

He  began  to  question  her  upon  them,  forthwith. 
She  could  usually  answer  what  he  asked  her,  readi- 
ly; to-day,  however,  her  thoughts  were  evidently 
wandering.  He  tried  more  than  once  to  fix  her  at- 
tention, but  still,  in  spite  of  that,  the  lesson  was  ill 
said. 

He  put  down  the  book  at  last. 
41  You  are  not  well  to-day  ?  "  he  asked. 
44  O  yes,  I  am  well,"  she  said,  quickly. 
44  What  are  you  thinking  of,  then  V    Not  of  your 
lesson  V  " 

44  No."   She  hesitated  a  moment. 


44  Tell  me." 

44 1  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Langton,"  she 
said,  suddenly.  44  You  were  very  angry  with  niy 
brother  this  morning." 

"Well?" 

44  You  hurt  him  very  much." 
44 1  meant  to  hurt  Inra." 
44  He  is  very  young." 
44  Young  or  old,  be  did  tcrong." 
There  was  a  pause.   Mr.  Langton  sat  forward, 
leaning  his  dark  faee  on  his  hand. 
44  Well?"  he  said  again. 

Her  eyes  had  fallen.  When  he  questioned  her, 
they  looked  back  to  his  face ;  she  began  to  speak 
again,  and  gradually  as  she  spoke  her  cheek  flushed 
hot  and  bright. 

*4  Could  you  not  be  a  little  gentler  with  them,  — 
a  little  less  angry  with  them  when  they  do  wrong  ? 
I  know  that  they  must  be  punished ;  I  know  that 
Tom  deserved  to  be  punished  to-day  ;  but  —  if  you 
could  be  a  little  gentler!  When  vou  are  angry 
every  one  misunderstands  you.  O,  Mr.  Langton  ! " 
she  cried,  44  you  do  not  know  half  of  what  is  said 
against  you !" 

The  tears  had  sprung  up  into  her  eyes ;  her 
earnest  distress  had  filled  her  face  with  a  "look  al- 
most of  passion. 

44 1  cannot  attend  to  all  the  fools'  tongues  in 
Brent,"  was  his  scornful  answer.  44  Stand  you  by 
me,  and  they  may  talk  as  they  please." 

44  But  could  you  not  bear  a  little  with  them  ? " 
she  pleaded,  timidly.  44  Mr.  Langton,  you  must  not 
think  that  they  can  do  you  no  harm.  They  can 
harm  you:  they  send  every  complaint  they  have 
iigainst  you  to  the  rector)'.  They  are  saying  al- 
ready,"—  the  poor  girl's  voice  almost  broke  down, 
— 44  they  are  saying  already  that  you  will  not  be 
much  longer  here." 

44  Ay  V  are  they  saying  that  ?  "  and  be  laughed. 

She  gave  bim  one  sad  look,  and  then  dropped  her 
head,  and  spoke  no  more.  Her  clasped  hands  lay 
on  her  lap ;  presently  as  she  sat,  large  tears  fell  down 
and  wet  them.  She  never  moved  :  he  also  sat  mo- 
tionless. She  thought  he  did  not  know  she  was 
weeping,  but  she  was  wrong  there  ;  he  was  conscious 
of  every  tear  she  Bhed. 

Quietly  watching  her,  he  let  the  silence  la<<t  for 
several  minutes ;  then  bending  to  her  at  last,  he  said 
these  words :  — 

44  If  it  comes  to  that,  —  if  I  am  not  to  be  here  much 
longer,  —  Margaret,  will  you  let  me  leave  Brent  as 
poor  as  when  I  came  ?  " 

She  started  as  he  spoke,  but  she  neither  replied  to 
him  nor  raised  her  head.  He  did  not  withdraw  his 
look  from  her :  after  a  few  moments  he  spoke  again. 

44 1  have  loved  no  woman  before.  You  are  my 
first  love,  Margaret.    Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

She  answered  him  then. 

44  What  am  I  that  you  should  ask  me  this  ?  "  she 
said,  in  an  agitated  voice.  44 1  am  nothing  but  a 
poor,  ignorant  girl.  O  no  —  no  —  no  !  "  she  cried. 
14  Your  wife  must  not  be  one  like  me ! " 

44  Margaret ! "  he  said. 

She  had  not  looked  up  till  then,  but  at  that  call, 
as  if  its  passionate  tenderness  compelled  her,  she 
raised  her  face.  What  need  was  there  to  speak 
again  ?  By  her  two  hands  he  drew  her  near  to  him, 
and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

ir. 

They  told  no  one  of  their  engagement,  for  they 
knew  the  outcry  that  would  on  all* hands  follow  its 
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discovery,  ami  no  one  suspected  it  For  three 
months  they  were  both  infinitely  happy. 

Even  in  the  school  during  these  months  there  was 
improvement.  Margaret's  power  over  Air.  Langton 
was  very  great ;  one  word  or  one  look  from  her,  one 
tourh  of  hur  hand,  could  subdue  him  in  his  angriest 
and  haughtiest  moods ;  and,  rendered  pliable  by  his 
love  for  her,  he  strove,  and  often  strove  successfully, 
to  bend  his  pride  and  curb  his  temper.  Thus,  for  a 
time,  all  things  went  wonderfully  well.  But  this 
hollow  kind  of  peace  was  not  a  thing  to  last.  Mar- 
garet could  not  be  always  by  his  side,  or  in  his 
sight ;  and  one  day  at  length,  in  an  unlucky  hour, 
suddenly,  without  warning,  the  three  months'  tran- 
quillity expired. 

Mr.  Langton  quarrelled  with  the  rector.  The 
rector  was  really  wrong  in  the  ground  of  quarrel, 
and  Philip  right ;  but  Philip,  in  his  indignation,  for- 
got all  deference  due  to  him  as  bis  employer,  stood 
up  Ijeforc  him  as  equal  to  equal,  and  the  end  of 
that  day's  business  was,  that  when  the  school-house 
was  closed  in  the  afternoon,  the  key  of  it  went  into 
the  rector's  pocket. 

lie  had  written  the  sentence  of  their  separation. 
Margaret  knew  that,  but  she  did  not  reproach  him. 
They  met  together  that  evening  for  the  last  time,  at 
the  foot  of  a  cliff*  beside  the  sea,  which  had  wit- 
nessed many  a  meeting  of  theirs  before,  with  the 
calm  wide  water  stretching  from  their  feet. 

u  It  must  have  come  sooner  or  later,"  he  said. 
"  Do  not  grieve  so  for  it,  my  darling.  I  was  wasting 
time  here.  My  going  now  will  only  bring  me  back 
to  you  the  sooner." 

She  looked  up  wistfully  to  his  face. 

44  The  future  is  all  so  dark,"  she  cried ;  M  we  can- 
not see  into  it.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  holding  the  last 
link  of  a  golden  chain ;  and  to-night — to-night  be- 
fore I  sleep  —  it  will  have  fallen  from  me." 

"  No  ;  it  will  not  have  fallen  ! "  he  answered,  cheer- 
fully. "  Your  hand  grasping  one  end,  mine  holding 
fast  the  other,  it  will  remain  stretched  out  between 
us  until  the  hour  that  I  come  back.  Margaret,  I 
will  work  for  you ;  I  will  struggle  for  you ;  I  will 
rise  for  you.  And  you"  he  cried,  "  wait  for  me  I  for 
no  power,  but  ttie  power  of  God  taking  my  life, 
shall  keep  me  from  coming  back." 

u  I  will  wait,"  »he  said.  "  I  will  wait  years  and 
years.  If  you  die  before  I  ever  see  you  again  I  will 
wait  for  you  till  we  meet  in  heaven." 

in. 

She  did  wrong  to  keep  their  engagement  from  her 
mother.  Poor  Margaret  knew  that,  and  was  troub- 
led by  the  knowledge ;  but  she  had  not  courage  to 
awaken  the  storm  of  abuse  which  she  knew  well 
would  fall  upon  her  head  should  she  divulge  it,  so 
she  let  time  pass  on,  and  told  her  mother 'nothing. 
She  kept  her  secret  for  two  years,  hearing  from  her 
lover  occasionally,  but  not  often,  and  living  on  her 
silent  trust  in  him. 

After  these  two  years  were  ended,  one  day,  a 
bright  summer  afternoon,  Mrs.  Morton  stood  at  her 
cottage  door,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  strong  sun- 
light as  she  looked  eagerly  towards  the  school-house, 
whence  the  school-children  were  coming  pouring 
out  and  swarming  down  the  road,  and  whence  pres- 
ently, with  a  step  that  was  slower  than  theirs,  came 
Margaret.  Mrs.  Morton's  tongue  was  loosed  as  she 
drew  near. 

14  O,  dear  mc !  what  a  time  that  school  does 
keep  you !  "  she  ejaculated.  44  Such  a  state  I 've  been 
in  all  day ;  my  poor  head 's  just  worn  out  with 


thinking.  Margaret,  you  never  will  guess  as  long  as 
you  live,  but  what  do  you  think  the  postman  brought 
me  here  this  morning  ?  " 

"What,  mother V"  As  she  spoke  Margaret's 
whole  face  flushed. 

44  O,  you  may  well  ask  what  I  tell  you  you  '11 
never  guess.  Why,  he  brought  a  letter  from  your 
Uncle  Tom,  in  America,  —  who  might  have  been 
dead  and  buried,  for  anything  I 've  known,  these 
five  years,  —  and  he 's  sent  us  money  to  go  out  to 
liim.  Yes,  —  he  says  we  're  to  go  out  to  him,  every 
one  of  us,  and  be  '11  keep  us  as  long  as  we  live. 
Why,  Margaret !  "  Mrs.  Morton  cried.  44  Margaret ! 
God  bless  the  girl,  are  you  going  to  faint  ?  " 

44  Mother,  come  in.  Mother,  come  in  and  shut 
the  door." 

White  and  trembling,  Margaret  passed  into  the 
kitchen.  She  let  her  mother  join  her  there,  and 
grasping  her  hands  tight  within  her  own,  she  began 
to  speak  hurriedly,  in  a  low,  constrained,  almost 
hard  tone. 

44  Mother,  I  cannot  go ;  I  cannot  leave  England," 
she  said.  44  If  you  go,  you  must  go  alone  No  — 
no  —  don't  look  like  that  at  me.  /  have  had  news, 
too,  to-day.  O,  mother ! "  she  cried,  all  hardness 
suddenly  breaking  down  as  she  clasped  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton's hands  upon  her  breast, 44  speak  gently  to  me, 
look  kindly  on  me.  Dear  mother !  dear  mother !  I 
am  going  to  be  Philip  Lsngton's  wife." 

Mrs.  Morton  stood  before  her  daughter,  face  to 
face,  and  caught  her  by  her  arms. 

44  You  are  going  to  be  what  t "  burst  from  her  lips. 
44  Going  to  be  whai  t "  she  cried. 

44 1  am  going  to  be  his  wife."  Her  answer  came 
almost  triumphantly  now.  44 1  promised  him  long 
before  he  went  lie  wrote  to  me  to-day  to  tell  me 
that  he  could  marry  me.  And  he  is  coming ! "  she 
cried,  the  light  dashing  up  into  her  face. 

It  was  the  last  Hash  of  gladness  that  lighted  that 
poor  face  for  many  a  day  to  come.  Margaret  had 
told  her  secret  and  what  followed  was  a  storm  of 
tears  and  passionate  reproaches  so  violent  as  to  ex- 
haust all  the  small  stock  of  strength  that  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton had,  and  force  her,  before  many  hours  were 
over,  to  her  bed,  where  she  lay  and  sobbed  and 
moaned  all  night  and  by  morning  had  worn  herself 
ill  enough  to  make  Margaret  unable  to  leave  the 
house.  Throughout  that  whole  day,  from  morning 
to  night  her  daughter  sat  beside  her,  listening  to 
her  reproaches,  and  her  self-bewailings,  and  her  pas- 
sionate entreaties.  For  years  past,  indeed  for  well- 
nigh  her  whole  life  long,  Mrs.  Morton  had  been 
very  well  aware  that  her  strength  lay  in  her  fretful 
pertinacity,  and  ber  deadness  to  every  other  crea- 
ture's comfort  bat  her  own.  In  former  days  she 
had  ruled  ber  husband  by  her  querulous  selfishness ; 
for  years  she  had  ruled  her  daughter  by  the  same 
means :  selfishness  was  to  her  her  armor  of  proof,  and, 
as  she  had  resorted  to  it  in  countless  straits  l>efore, 
so  she  resorted  to  it  now.  Margaret  had  worked 
for  her,  and  devoted  herself  to  her,  and  humored 
her,  and  Mrs.  Morton  felt  that  it  would  be  hard 
now  to  do  without  this  filial  care ;  and  feeling  this, 
whatever  a  generous  and  noble  nature  could  least 
bear  to  have  itself  accused  of,  these  things  did  the 
mother  launch  at  her  daughter's  bead.  She  hung 
herself  as  a  dead  weight  round  Margaret's  neck,  and 
then,  wringing  her  hands,  called  every  one  to  wit- 
ness how  Margaret  was  about  to  throw  her  moth- 
er off. 

For  two  days  Margaret  bore  this  persecution  al- 
most in  silence,  sitting  hour  after  hour  by  her  r 
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er's  side,  with  her  poor  heart  growing  cold  and 
faint  within  her.  What  should  she  do  ?  They 
were  all  against  her, —  mother,  brother,  friends; 
she  had  no  one  to  take  her  part,  no  one,  —  not  a 
single  one,  —  to  utter  Philip  Langton 's  name  except 
with  abuses  or  reproach.  What  should  she  do? 
Hour  after  hour  for  those  two  weary  days  the  poor 
girl's  desolate  passionate  question  went  up  to 
Heaven. 

And  slowly  and  relentlessly,  as  those  hours  went 
on,  the  hope  that  had  been  her  torch  so  long  paled 
and  died  out.  She  fought  for  two  days,  and  then 
the  battle  ended.  Wheu  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  came  she  knew  that  she  must  give  him  up. 

She  must  give  him  up,  —  her  love !  —  her  life  ! 
She  was  sitting  when  the  struggle  ended  by  her 
mother's  side,  who,  worn  out  with  forty-eight  hours 
of  fretting,  was  lying  at  last  with  closed  eyes  and 
lips.  Shu  had  lain  so  for  half  an  hour,  her  thin 
face  shrunk,  her  pale  cheeks  hollowed  with  those 
two  days'  illness,  and  for  half  an  hour  Margaret  bad 
sat  and  watched  her.  Sat  in  the  deep  silence, — 
the  first  moments  of  peace  that  had  been  given  her, 

—  and  watched  her  as  she  lay  there,  sickly  and 
feeble  and  louely,  till  a  conviction  rose  within  her 
heart  that  conquered  her — a  despairing  hopeless 
conviction,  —  that  she  dared  not  leave  her. 

She  sat  when  it  had  come,  and  rocked  herself  to 
and  fro,  crouching  her  head,  putting  out  her  hands 
and  covering  her  face,  moaning  over  and  over 
again  some  low,  unintelligible,  broken-hearted  words. 
She  never  changed  sound  or  movement  till  Mrs. 
Morton's  querulous  voice  broke  on  her  misery.  She 
only  changed  them  then  to  raise  her  white  face  to 
her  mother,  and  strive  to  utter  words  which  at  her 
first  effort  choked  her  and  would  not  come. 

And  when  at  last,  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  with 
her  face  pressed  upon  her  outstretched  hands,  the 
poor  girl  uttered  them,  giving  her  broken-hearted 
promise  that  she  would  go,  for  her  reward  there 
came  this  answer,  — 

**  Could  you  not  have  said  as  much  at  the  begin- 
ning," Mrs.  Morton  said,  "  without  doing  your  best  to 
kill  me  first?  But  you  aro  still  as  you  have  been 
all  your  lite,  —  thinking  of  no  creature  in  the  world 
except  yourself." 

IV. 

Toe  promise  was  given,  and  from  that  time 
onward  she  was  altogether  passive.  The  chief 
object  of  every  one  about  her  was  to  hurry  her 
away  before  Philip  Langton  could  hear  that  she  was 
going.  She  knew  this,  but  she  never  said  a  word. 
Living  as  they  did  they  only  needed  a  few  days  to 
make  their  preparations  for  departure.  The  rector 
promised,  without  detaining  Margaret,  to  find  a 
substitute  for  her  in  the  school.  By  the  end  of  a 
week  they  were  all  in  readiness  to  go. 

She  sat,  on  the  last  night,  in  her  own  room  alone. 
Through  all  the  week  poor  Langton 's  unanswered 
letter  had  lain  upon  iier  heart.  To-night  she  wrote 
to  him. 

Like  one  whom  sorrow  had  stunned  into  insensi- 
bility, she  told  him  all  that  had  been  done ;  she  told 
him  of  the  promise  she  had  given,  almost  without 
one  demonstration  of  emotion.  And  only  then, 
when  all  was  said,  suddenly  at  some  stray  thought 

—  the  chance  recalling  of  a  few  words  uttered  long 
before  —  all  the  great  agony  of  her  heart  burst 
forth. 

**  Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  "  that  evening 


when  we  parted,  how  1  told  you  that  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  hold  of  the  last  link  of  a  chain  'i  " 
And  then  — 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ? "  she  broke  out  wildly. 
"  O  my  God  !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  How  am  I  to 
live  all  my  life  long  alone  ?  O  Philip,  help  me  I 
Philip,  have  mercy  on  me !  write  me  one  word,  or 
I  shall  die.  O,  if  I  could  have  seen  you  once 
more,  —  only  once  more,  —  only  once  more  before  I 
go  !  All  day  long,  —  all  night,  as  I  lie  awake,  I 
think  of  it  0  Philip  !  write  to  me,  —  write  to 
me  and  forgive  me,  or  my  heart  will  break." 

She  bad  been  in  her  new  home  for  a  month  when 
the  answer  to  that  appeal  was  brought  to  her.  A 
hard  and  cruel  answer.    This  was  what  it  said :  — 

"  I  trusted  all  my  happiness  to  you,  and  you  have 
wrecked  it.  For  this  1  give  you  no'forgiveness.  From 
your  solemn  promise  to  become  my  wife,  —  from 
your  solemn  promise  to  wait  for  me  till  I  should 
come  and  claim  you,  —  no  power  on  earth  had  the 
right  to  set  you  free.     You  have  broken  thucse 

Siromises  of  your  own  weak  choice  and  will.  Had 
been  by  your  side  you  had  nut  dared  to  do  this 
wrong  to  me.  If  you  had  been  faithful  I  would 
have  loved  you  as  never  living  man  will  love  you 
now.  I  would  have  cherished  you  as  never  man 
will  cherish  you.  You  have  chosen  your  own  lot 
apart  from  me.    And  I  —  " 

The  letter  broke  off  here.  To  this  last  blank 
desolate  line  there  was  added  nothing  but  the  pas- 
sionate bitter  cry,  —  "  Margaret !   Margaret ! " 

v. 

A  pleasant  room,  with  windows  opening  to  a 
terrace,  and,  beyond,  a  garden  sloping  to  the  sea. 
A  summer  day  in  southern  latitudes. 

"  And  so,  after  all  these  years,"  cried  a  lady  re- 
clining on  a  cushioned  sofa,  "  Henry  Fitzgibbon  has 
come  back  again  ! " 

"  Ay,  he  has  come  at  last." 

"  I  am  so  curious  to  see  him.  We  must  go  early, 
Mr.  Travers,  and  have  a  talk  with  him  before  the 
other  people  come.  And  with  regard  to  the  girls, 
Miss  Morton,"  —  Mrs.  Travers  raised  herself  a 
little,  and  turned  her  head,  —  u  as  my  sister  likes 
you  to  be  early,  you  had  better  join  us  about 
eight." 

At  the  far  end  of  the  room  Margaret  Morton  sits 
writing,  with  a  cheek  that  nine  years  have  paled, 
and  a  figure  that  their  hand  has  made  more  slight 
All  the  rounded  comeliness  of  former  days  is  gone ; 
and  yet  that  calm,  refined,  strong  face  is  beautiful 
now  with  a  beauty  it  never  possessed  of  old.  The 
dark  eyes  have  a  deep,  tender  look  in  them,  some- 
times sad,  oftener  composed  and  cheerful ;  for  she 
has  wrought  her  way  out  of  that  great  anguish  of 
her  youth,  and  it  shades  her  years  now  only  with  a 
silent  and  subdued  sadness,  not  any  longer  with 
passionate  sorrow  and  revolt. 

Yet  the  love  that '  caused  that  bitter  suffering  has 
Inien  the  leading  star,  —  the  refining  element  of  her 
life,  Its  influence  has  led  her  in  everything  that 
she  has  done,  —  in  everything  that  she  has  struggled 
to  become.  She  has  been  true  to  it  in  her  whole 
heart  and  being,  in  spite  of  Philip's  injustice,  in 
spite  of  her  own  renunciation. 

She  has  risen  to  the  position  of  a  governess  in  a 
merchant's  family.  Hither  and  thither  her  lot  has 
led  her,  during  these  nine  years,  over  that  wide 
American  continent  She  is  now  in  a  pleasant 
southern  town  on  the  coast  of  Florida.    She  is  all 
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alone  in  the  world.  The  kind  uncle  who  brought 
her  orer  is  dead ;  the  sickly  mother  dead,  too,  a 
year  ago ;  her  brother,  the  only  one  remaining,  is  a 
fortune-seeker  in  California. 

"You  will  be  at  my  sister's  at  eight  o'clock," 
Mrs.  Travers  said ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  Margaret 
and  her  two  pupils  sat  in  Mrs.  Maurice's  drawing- 
room. 

She  sat  before  a  side-table  strewn  with  books, 
and  whiled  the  time  away  in  turning  them  over. 
There  were  a  few  small  groups  of  ladies  in  the 
room,  making  a  faint  buzz  of  conversation,  but  it 
was  not  loud  enough  to  interrupt  her.  For  a  long 
while  she  read  undisturbed,  until  the  feeble  buzz 
at  last  leapt  into  quicker  animation,  for  the  drawing- 
room  door  was  opened,  and  new  voices  sounded, 
new  faces  entered  and  filled  the  room. 

A  few  feet  from  where  she  sat  there  stood  a  small 
empty  sofa.  Toward  this  there  presently  came  two 
persons,  and  took  possession  of  it,  —  Mrs.  Travers, 
and  a  gentleman  whose  face  was  strange  to  Marga- 
ret.   As  they  sat  down  it  was  he  who  spoke  first 

"  Begin  from  your  own  marriage,  and  tell  me 
everything,"  he  said.  44  What  has  become  of*  all  my 
old  friends  ?  I  can  scarcely  see  or  hear  of  one  of 
them." 

44  I  can  give  you  a  score  of  histories,"  she  answered. 
"  Who  shall  I  begin  with  ?  "  And  they  fell  at  once 
into  an  animated  talk  together. 

It  might  have  lasted  perhaps  for  half  an  hour, 
when,  after  a  momentary  pause,  Margaret  heard 
these  words :  — 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  this,"  Mrs.  Travers's  com- 
panion said, 41  how  in  the  world  have  you  contrived 
to  be  so  little  changed  ?  To  look  at  you  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  I  have  ever  been  away ;  yet 
the  whole  morning  I  have  been  complaining  to 
Langton  that  I  cannot  recognize  a  single  face  I 
see. 

She  looked  up  with  an  involuntary  start,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment.  She  had  heard  strangers 
called  by  that  name  before.  There  were  more 
Langtons  in  the  world  than  hen. 

44  By  the  way,"  Mrs.  Travers  said,  44  who  t»  this 
Mr.  Langton  V    Where  did  you  pick  him  up  V  " 

"  Langton  ?  O,  he  is  a  man  with  some  name  in 
political  circles  in  England.  He  is  just  now  sec- 
retary to  Lord  " 

44  He  is  not  in  the  room  at  present,  is  he  ?  I  am 
so  blind,  —  but  I  don't  see  him." 

44  No ;  he  and  Travers  got  into  a  discussion  to- 
gether, and  we  left  them  to  fight  it  out." 

They  turned  the  talk  back  to  their  own  affairs. 
With  a  low  sigh  Margaret  stooped  her  face  again 
upon  her  book.  41  It  is  not  Philip,  it  is  not  Philip," 
she  whispered  to  herself.  Bending  her  head  she 
shaded  her  eyes,  and  for  a  minute  closed  their  lids ; 
and  before  her  attitude  was  altered,  before  her  eyes 
were  reopened,  there  fell  upon  her  ear  the  long 
unheard  voice. 

44  How  beautiful  your  open  sea  here  is,"  it  said. 
"  It  brings  to  my  mind  the  only  place  where  I  ever 
lived  before  by  the  open  sea,  —  a  little  village  in  the 
south  of  England." 

She  looked  up  and  saw  him.  That  vision  that 
nine  years  had  robbed  her  of;  that  lover  to  whose 
memory  her  life,  with  all  its  struggles,  successes,  en- 
durances, had  been  an  offering.  There,  before  her, 
his  foot  within  a  pace  of  where  she  sat,  his  dark, 
familiar  face  clear  in  her  sight ;  familiar,  and  yet 
how  strange,  after  this  absence,  this  silence,  this  ab- 
negation of  nine  years. 


A  hand  was  laid  kindly  on  her  arm,  and  on  her 
ear  came  the  tones  of  another  voice :  — 

44  You  feel  this  room  very  hot,"  it  said.  44  Do  you 
not,  Miss  Morton  ?  I  am  sure  you  are  hot,  you  look 
so  pale  and  tired.  Come  away  with  me,  and  let  us 
take  a  little  walk  upon  the  terrace." 

The  outstretched  hand  drew  her  from  her  seat. 
O,  this  was  cruel !  There  leapt  up  to  her  lips  one 
piteous  cry,  one  helpless  cry  of  passionate  resistance ; 
and  then  she  rose,  and  went.  Away  she  went, 
from  where  her  hungry  eyes  had  rested,  to  the 
dimly-lighted  terrace. 

44  Now  take  mv  arm,  we  will  walk  for  a  little 
here." 

She  answered  44  Yea,"  but  she  could  not  do  it. 
She  tried,  and  walked  a  dozen  steps ;  then  suddenly 
stood  still,  and  cried,  — 

44  Let  me  sit  down." 

She  leant  against  a  pillar  near  her. 

44  Mrs.  Carlton,  let  me  sit  down !  Here,  where  it 
is  not  light ;  0  here,  where  it  is  not  light ! "  she 
cried. 

44  My  dear,  there  is  no  seat :  stand  still  one  mo- 
ment." 

Pausing  to  ask  no  questions,  Mrs.  Carlton  hur- 
ried to  the  house.  She  was  absent  for  a  few  seconds ; 
then  she  returned,  and  not  alone.  Another  arm 
was  laden  with  the  chair  that  she  had  gone  to  find, 
and  another  hand  set  it  by  Margaret's  side. 

44  Thank  von,  Mr.  Laneton.  Now,  mv  dear,  sit 
down.    You  will  be  better  soon  in  this  fresh  air." 

She  sat  down  as  she  was  bidden ;  helplessly,  with- 
out a  word.    She  gave  no  thanks. 

Having  come,  he  stayed.  Deliberately  and  at 
once  he  took  the  place  where  she  had  stood,  and 
leant  where  she  had  leant  against  the  pillar.  He 
stood  with  his  face  partly  towards  her,  with  the 
light  upon  it. 

44  We  shall  never  teach  this  northern  snowdrop 
to  bear  our  southern  warmth,"  Mrs.  Carlton  wua. 
44  Mr.  Langton,  are  all  your  countrywomen  so  hard 
to  accustom  to  new  climates  ?  Are  they  all  such 
fragile  creatures  as  this  one  ?  " 

He  turned  his  head  where  Margaret  sat,  and 
looked  at  her.  Following  that  look  there  came  no 
change  upon  his  face,  no  token  in  him  of  recognition, 
nothing  but  this  quiet  answer,  — 

44  You  are  used  to  a  warmer  coloring  here.  Our 
northern  snows  rob  Englishwomen  of  that." 

44  And  yet  England  is  a  good  way  from  the  pole. 
And  you  are  not  like  a  snowdrop,  Mr.  Langton,  at 
all." 

*'I  am  scarcely  English;  my  mother  was  an 
Indian." 

44  Was  she  ?  I  did  not  know.  And  have  you 
lived  in  Italy  ?  Ah,  Mr.  Langton  I "  she  cried  sud- 
denly, in  a  quick  outburst  of  her  southern  enthusi- 
asm, 44  Tell  me  about  Italy.  What  parts  of  it  do 
you  know?  Do  you  know  Borne  and  Venice? 
Ah !  tell  me  alxwt'them." 

Her  request  was  eager,  but  be  was  very  slow  to 
do  her  bidding.  Possibly  his  thoughts  were  occu- 
pied to-night  with  other  things  than  Italy's  falling 
palaces  and  walls ;  yet  presently  her  quick  ques- 
tionings roused  him :  he  warmed  and  spoke.  There, 
where  the  light  fell  on  his  face,  illumining  each 
kindling  lineament,  he  stood  and  talked  to  her  of 
the  mighty  cities  of  the  south. 

It  was  a  thing  that  might  have  been  a  dream,  so 
strange,  unreal ;  the  southern  summer  night  and  the 
softened  lights;  the  scene  so  unlike  all  scenes  of 
home,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  it,  eo  calmly,  quietly 
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mingling  with  it,  that  one  home  figure,  the  centre 
star  of  Margaret's  life.  But  even  he  so  changed. 
All  calmed,  softened,  refined ;  the  old  dark  race, 
dark  and  irregular  still,  but  in  its  whole  expression 
grown  so  full  of  harmony  and  strength  ;  its  restive 
pride  composed,  its  aggressive  temper  all  subdued. 

She  listened  to  hint  as  he  talked,  listened  at  firet 
with  a  strange  thrilling  wonder  of  delight,  then 

Eresently  with  a  nameless  sickening  pain.    Oh !  she 
ad  striven  all  these  years  to  reach  up  to  his  height, 
and  he  had  left,  her  in  the  race,  as  if  she  had  not 


run. 


"  And  now,  after  all  your  European  wanderings," 
Mrs.  Carlton  said,  "  you  have  at  last  come  here. 

He  answered, 44  Yes." 

44  Are  you  going  farther  south  ?  " 

44  No ;  I  shall  retrace  my  steps  now.' 

44  But  not  at  once,  I  hope  ?  " 

44 1  may  leave  to-morrow.  If  not  to-morrow,  still 
as  soon  as  possible." 

Sitting  in  the  shadow,  Margaret  heard,  and  lifted 
up  her  head,  swiftly,  suddenly,  driven  by  the  start- 
ling cry  of  her  sharp  misery.  She  lifted  up  her 
head,  and  her  raised  eyes  saw  — 

Oh  !  this  was  no  stranger's  look  upon  her,  —  this 
was  no  stranger's  gaze,  sending  its  keen  light 
through  her! 

44  So  6oon  as  to-morrow  ?  Why,  Mr.  Langton, 
you  will  have  seen  nothing." 

44 1  shall  have  seen  what  I  came  to  see,"  he 
answered. 

44  Ah,  well !  About  that  I  cannot  speak,"  she 
Baid,  laughing ;  and  there  was  a  few  moments' 
pause,  which  was  broken  presently  by  a  sound  of 
music  coming  through  the  opened  door. 

44  That  is  Mrs.  Travcrs's  voice,"  Mrs.  Carlton  said. 
44  Mr.  Langton,  you  must  come  and  hear  her,  she 
has  the  finest  voice  I  know.  Miss  Morton,  will  you 
remain  here,  or  come  with  us  ?  You  had  better 
Ijoth  come." 

She  went  forward  towards  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Langton  followed  her.  One  moment  Margaret  saw 
the  two  figures  stand  upon  the  threshold  ;  then  one 
went  forward  and  the  other  retraced  his  steps. 

He  came  back  in  silence,  calmly  and  quietly,  to 
the  place  that  he  had  left,  into  Margaret's  full  sight, 

—  there  where  she  sat  motionless,  her  clasped  hands 
as  he  neared  her  only  closing  their  fingers  tighter. 

He  stood  before  her  in  silence  for  several  mo- 
ments ;  then,  through  the  distant  music,  she  heard 
his  voice. 

44  She  said  I  should  see  nothing,"  he  said, 
abruptly.  44  She  was  wrong.  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
I  have  seen  ?  " 

His  eyes  were  directed  towards  her,  but  he  did 
not  wait*  for  her  to  speak.  Before  she  could  reply 
he  spoke  again. 

44  She  told  me  to  tell  hjer  about  ruined  cities. 
There  are  other  ruins  besides  fallen  stones.  One 
such,"  and  his  voice  sank  into  infinite  tenderness, 
44 1  have  seen  to-night,  —  a  temple  that  J  left  entire, 

—  fresh  from  God's  hand." 

She  rose  up  suddenly  from  her  seat  and  stood 
before  him  with  her  slight  figure  erect,  and  with  all 
that  she  had  in  her  of  gentle  pride  gathered  upon 
her  face. 

44  My  white  face  does  me1  wrong  to-night,"  she 
said.  44 1  am  no  ruin.  I  have  known  sorrow,  as 
others  have ;  but  no  sorrow  I  have  felt  has  crushed 
I  have  grown  to  look  old,  perhaps ;  but  I  am 


notyoung  now,  even  in  years, 

Bus  dark  face  had  for  a  moment  thrown  off  its 


mask,  but  all  tenderness  that  in  word  or  look  had 
begun  to  appear  in  him  shrank  back  before  her 
words.  The  pause  that  came  when  she  ceased  to 
speak  was  broken  by  this  cold  reply, — 

4*  If  there  has  been  no  suffering  then  my  petition 
may  be  granted  the  more  easily.  I  have  come  a 
long  way,"  he  said  slowly,  44  to  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  a  wrong  done  to  you  long  ago."  He  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  then  his  voice  grew  bitter  as  he 
ended.  44  It  will  cost  you  little  to  grant  it.  When 
the  pain  of  a  wrong  has  ceased,  we  can  forgive  the 
wronger  easily." 

She  had  been  very  calm  outwardly  when  she  had 
spoken,  but  now  her  hands  were  crushed  together, 
and  her  eyes,  fixed  on  his  face,  were  troubled  and 
dark.  She  stood  one  moment  shivering,  then  all 
her  love  rose  in  a  wild  defence,  and  out  of  that  nine 
years'  silence  leapt  this  cry,  — 

44  It  has  not  ceased !  O,  the  pain  has  not  ceased ! " 

Her  head  fell  down  upon  her  parted  hands,  she 
hid  her  face  upon  them,  and  broke  with  passionate 
helplessness  into  a  low  piteous  sob. 

And  then,  as  she  stood  there  desolate,  she  felt  his 
arm  circling  her  round ;  and  passionate  once  more, 
in  its  deep  loving  tenderness,  she  heard  his  voice,  — 

44  Margaret,  I  have  been  faithful,"  he  cried.  44  In 
spite  of  that  harsh  wrong  I  have  lived  for  you.  I 
have  worked  for  you.  I  came  to  pray  for  more  than 
forgiveness.    I  came  to  pray  for  my  reward." 

It  was  far  away,  that  English  village  by  the  old 
familiar  sea,  yet,  before  his  tones  had  died  away, 
how  there  flashed  back  on  her  a  picture  of  it,  clearer 
than  the  sight  of  tropic  land.  She  lifted  up  her 
eyes,  —  the  passionate  gaze  of  old  was  on  her  face  ; 
she  raised  her  arms,  —  they  fell  to  their  old  place 
upon  his  neck ;  she  spoke  to  him. 

Long  years  ago  he  had  told  her  to  wait  for  him 
till  he  came  back.  Like  a  child  delivering  up  its 
trust,  she  whispered,  — 

44 1  have  waited  1 " 

That  was  all.  From  him  there  only  came  one 
passionate  low  utterance  of  her  name.  Then  be- 
tween them  there  was  perfect  silence,  and  they  stood 
beneath  the  tropic  trees  as  they  had  stood  nine 
years  before  under  the  sea-cliff  at  Brent. 


CHORISTER  SCHOOL-BOYS  IN  GERMANY. 
[Translated  tor  Ktiwt  Satcbdat  from  Der  Hatufreund.) 

Some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the 
songs  which  they  as  children  often  used  to  hear  in 
summer  and  winter  evenings  resounding  from  the 
eourtyards  of  the  houses  or  along  the  streets  of  Ber- 
lin. The  airs  were  sacred  choral  tunes,  which  were 
rendered,  however,  in  an  atrociously  mutilated 
manner.  Sometimes  one  could  distinguish  a  voice 
which  sang  correctly  and  melodiously,  and  strove, 
though  in  vain,  to  keep  in  tune'the  other  discordant 
singers.  Amid  the  boyish  voices  of  the  little  choir 
thundered  the  sonorous  bass  of  the  leader  of  the 
band,  whom  the  boys  used  to  call  the  44  Choir-father." 
When  you  approached  the  group  of  musicians,  you 
found  that  it  consisted  of  eight  or  ten,  often  indeed 
of  fewer  boys.  They  wore  gray  or  black  cloaks  of 
uniform  shape  with  a  short  collar,  and  on  their  heads 
great  heavy  turned-up  hats,  such  as  now-a-days  are 
worn  by  the  drivers  of  hearses.  These  lads,  thus 
attired,  were  the  familiar  chorister-boys, 44  current 
scholars,"  or  44  Currendejungens,"  as  they  are  called 
in  Berliu.  The  original  intention  of  this  youthful 
choir  was  to  give  to  needy  and  industrious  lads 
education  and  practice  in  vocal  music  and  at  the 
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same  time  by  their  singing  before  the  houses  of  the 
citizens  to  procure  for  them  the  means  of  carrying 
on  their  studies  in  the  schools.  This  is  the  aim  of 
these  choristers  or  "  Currende,"  not  only  in  Berlin, 
but  in  every  large  city  which  has,  or  ever  had,  such 
an  institution.  The  little  fellows  hare  often  enough 
aroused  our  sympathies.  When  in  winter  the  icy 
December  storm  roared  through  the  streets,  and  the 
chill  wind  whirled  in  eddying  gusts  about  the  wide 
deserted  squares,  bearing  with  it  flakes  of  snow, 
and  drops  of  still  colder  rain,  and  the  passengers, 
shivering  and  blue,  hastened  rapidly  by,  there  was 
something  sad  in  the  sight  of  the  little  troop  of  poor 
children,  making  their  way  through  the  bustle  and 
noise  of  the  streets,  and  singing  their  hymns  with 
trembling  voices,  changed  by  the  cold  into  a  plaintive 
tremulo,  in  front  of  houses  from  the  windows  of  which 
the  bright  lights  "of  the  warm  comfortable  rooms 
threw  their  rays  upon  the  wet,  dirty,  cold  streets 
without.  The  little  lads  with  their  grotesque  hats 
and  plaited  cloaks  could  not  but  excite  a  smile  of 
sympathy.  Poor  children  !  —  who,  in  order  to  gain 
what  is  often  enough  lightly  trifled  away  by  the  lazy 
children  of  rich  parents,  —  a  school  education,  have 
to  wander  freezing  through  the  streets  for  hour  after 
hour  here  and  there  carolling  drearily  a  song,  which 
they  repeat  quite  mechanically  and  without  a 
thought  of  its  meaning,  for  they  have  already  sung 
or  drawled  it,  who  knows  how  often.  Frequently 
there  is  not  even  the  semblance  of  a  tune,  for  al- 
though the  choir-father,  who  stands  in  the  middle  of 
his  band,  beats  time  with  his  hand,  he  hurries  it  along 
beyond  all  possibility  for  the  singers  to  keep  pace 
with  him,  for  he  too  is  shaking  with  the  cold,  and 
longing  to  go  home,  while  he  remembers  that  they 
have  still  to  visit  six  or  seven  houses,  in  which  dwell 
reputed  patrons  of  the  choristers,  and  where  they 
can  rely  upon  receiving  a  few  groschen.  When 
they  have  sung  one  of  their  choral  songs,  or  the 
well-known  school  song.  "  Glad  praises  to  the  Lord, 
ye  youthful  choirs,  sing,"  (which,  by  the  way,  often 
sounds  strangely  enough  amid  wind  and  weather,) 
then  one  of  the  poor  children  draws  forth  from  under 
his  mantle  a  dark  lantern,  leaves  his  companions, 
and  mounts  the  narrow  steps  of  the  house  before 
which  they  have  been  singing,  and  which  is  very  apt 
to  be  quite  dark.  Formerly,  6uch  an  undertaking 
used  to  be  by  no  means  without  its  perils,  for  then 
there  was  no  bright  g;is-jet  to  light  his  footsteiw. 
Having  gained  the  door,  the  lad  rings  or  knocks. 
"  Who  is  there  ?  "  asks  a  voice.  "  The  choristers 
beg  for  a  little  gift."  Often  enough  a  surly  44  No," 
is  the  answer  given  by  some  14  rentier"  disturbed  in 
the  perusal  of  his  evening  paper,  or  by  the  lodging- 
house  keeper,  who  is  looking  for  a  visit  of  quite  a 
different  sort.  Often  the  voice  of  a  shrewish,  stingy 
old  woman  croaks  forth  some  abuse  of  the  petitioner, 
and  even  when  a  more  generous  hand  opens  to  meet 
the  humble  petition,  it  opens  only  —  in  most  cases 
—  to  bestow  upon  the  needy  scholar  a  few  groschen. 
There  were,  indeed,  people  who  used  to  set  aside  a 
certain  sum  vearlv  for  the  Currende,  and  the  latter 
sometimes  received,  also,  legacies  from  deceased 
benefactors.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  institutions 
for  these  scholars  only  just  succeeded  in  keeping 
themselves  alive,  and  the  poor  lx>ys  could  by  no 
means  boast  of  their  income.  Many  a  fine  singer, 
nevertheless,  has  begun  his  career  in  one  of  these 
bands  of  street  musicians,  for  the  voices  were  in  ear- 
lier years  especially  chosen  on  account  of  their 
strength.  But  many  a  one,  too,  has  lost  by  exposure 
to  wind  and  weather,  drafts  and  colds,  an  organ, 


which  perhaps  with  proper  care,  might  have  assured 
him  a  brilliant  career.  There  have  been,  also, 
people  of  distinction  enough,  who  once  were  num- 
bered among  these  singing  scholars.  Fortune  smiled 
upon  many  a  one,  whose  voice  gained  him  friends, 
and  who  was  received  into  a  household  and  advanced 
by  patrons  who  assisted  the  poor  singer  in  gaining  a 
still  more  advantageous  position. 

We  need  only  point  to  the  great  reformer,  Luther, 
who  owed  his  advancement  to  the  institution  of  the 
Current-scholars.  By  his  wonderful  voice  he  excit- 
ed the  attention  and  interest  of  the  pious  Fran 
Cotta  of  Eisenach,  who  prepared  for  him  a  happier 
lot  in  life.  The  name  given  to  these  children  snows 
the  age  of  the  custom,  Currere:  to  run,  to  rove 
about  Originally  the  mendicant  monks  pursued 
this  same  course ;  they  used  to  sing  in  front  of  the 
doors  of  houses.  Subsequently  they  acquired  the 
name  of  a  Bacchantes,"  people  having  in  their  minds 
the  participators  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  particu- 
larly the  nocturnal  rites,  for  already  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  the  monks  had  given  way 
to  the  students,  who  were  called  Beani,  or  "  Yellow- 
bills,"  (Gelbschnabel),  and  who  likewise  sang  before 
the  doors  of  the  citizens.  From  these  came,  in  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the 
travelling  scholars.  These  sought  to  gain  by  song,  and 
other  productions  and  performances  of  theirs,  the 
money  needed  for  their  education,  and  in  this  pursuit 
travelled  from  school  to  school.  They  were  greatly 
aided  by  the  customs  of  those  times,  but  more  es- 
pecially by  the  piety  of  the  people ;  and  there  were 
even  to  be  found  public  institutions  for  their  support 
and  instruction,  so  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
was  a  matter  of  repute  for  a  school  to  have  many  of 
such  Bacchants  among  its  members.  These  had 
still  younger  lads  under  them,  which  they  called 
44  Schiitzen,"  but  who  were  treated  by  them  in  the 
most  tyrannical  manner,  and  were  often  misled  into 
stealing  or  begging.  Frequently  the  Bacchants 
remained  until  Tate  in  years  at  the  schools,  where 
they  were  provided  with  places  as  sub-teachers,  and 
passed  sometimes  their  whole  life.  Bnchard  Zingy 
and  the  famous  Thomas  Plater  were  Bacchants, 
and  have,  themselves,  written  of  their  adventures  in 
this  calling.  With  the  better  organization  of  the 
schools  arose  the  necessity  of  providing  for,  and  ex- 
ercising some  control  over  the  itinerant  singers. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Currende.  The  scholars 
were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rector 
and  the  parish ;  their  funds  were  regulated  and  their 
education  superintended.  The  free  scholars  at  the 
academies,  however,  seem  not  to  have  always  an- 
swered the  expectations  which  their  benefactors 
were  justified  in  entertaining.  The  Current-schol- 
ars, especially,  from  the  very  first,  must  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  frequent  trangressions  of 
the  school-rules.  In  the  **  Berlin  Cloister  and  School 
History  of  Martin  Dietrich,"  we  find  that, "since  it 
was  seen  that  the  Current-boys  of  these  schools  had 
become  very  unruly,  and  played  all  manner  of  mis- 
chievous pranks  when  they  went  about  singing,  an 
especial  overseer  was  appointed  over  them,  by  the 
name  of  George  Schiitze,  who  went  about  with 
them  and  prevented  all  unseemly  behavior.  To 
which  end,  also,  in  the  year  1 701,  from  charitable 
contributions,  on  the  precept  of  the  Provost  Blank- 
eriberg,  a  dwelling  was  built  for  this  officer  by  the 
rear  wall  of  the  Cloister  churchyard,  and  from  this 
time  forward,  twenty-four  boys  of  the  Currende 
were  provided,  besides  their  daily  food,  with  cloaks 
and  other  clothing,  and  also  with  some  money,  es- 
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peeially  when  they  leil  the  institution,  and  wished 
to  learn  some  trade." 

Among  the  school  regulations  declared  by  Elector 
John  George  in  1  i7i>,  is  the  following  :  — 

44  The  Choristers  shall,  in  the  streets,  aa  well  as  in 
the  houses  on  the  occasion  of  weddings,  in  collecting 
contributions  behave  themselves  discreetly,  and  in  a 
Christian  manner:  stand  in  the  churches  before  the 
pulpit,  at  Vespers,  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  but 
especially  shall  sing  no  drinkiug  or  lewd  songs  to 
please  tipplers  and  dissolute  persons." 

In  more  recent  times,  the  choristers  very  often 
did  not  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  com- 
mendable or  order-loving  pupils  of  the  academies. 
The  roving  about  in  the  streets  probably  contributed 
a  good  deal  toward  making  the  young  people  a 
little  intractable.  At  least  the  writer  of  these  lines 
remembers,  that  the  chorister-pupils  of  the  institu- 
tion at  which  he  attended,  had  the  reputation  of 
being  high  boys.  That  was  the  reverse  qf  the 
medal.  The  choristers  enjoyed,  however,  a  great 
popularity  in  Berlin,  to  which  the  often  truly  com- 
ical exterior  which  has  made  them  a  fertile  subject 
for  the  pencil  of  a  Hosemann  and  the  pens  of  our 
humorous  writers  probably  contributed.  The  chor- 
isters belonged,  among  other  things,  to  the  familiar 
and  inevitable  accompaniments  of  a  New  Year's 
morning,  and  certain  individuals  among  the  leaders 
or  choir-lathers,  have  become  well  known  in  the 
city.  The  institution,  however,  outlived  its  original 
purpose,  and  became  at  last,  only  an  asylum  for  the 
choir-leaders.  Beyond  their  freo  education,  the 
pupils  received  little  other  assistance.  The  gym- 
nasia replaced  the  choristers  by  choirs  for  the 
liturgical  songB,  in  the  churches  of  the  parishes  to 
which  the  gymnasia  belonged. 

Since  1851  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive 
the  institution  of  the  Currende,  and  by  its  means 
to  keep  up  among  the  people,  the  love  lor  the  good 
old  church  melodies.  These  newly  established 
choirs,  lbr  a  yearly  contribution  of  about  two 
thalers,  sing  every  month  in  the  houses  of  the  cit- 
izens, some  of  their  choral  songs.  Especial  care  has 
been  taken  that  the  children  should  present  a  neat 
and  pleasing  appearance.  They  are  civil  and  well 
behaved,  and  their  performances  contrast  very 
favorably  with  those  of  the  earlier  choristers,  and 
at  the  sound  of  their  clear  childish  voices,  every  one 
is  ready  to  open  his  purse  for  a  donation  to  the  little 
singer,  who  enters  the  door  of  his  bouse  with  mod- 
est confidence,  to  solicit  and  receive  with  thanks  the 
smallest  return  for  the  performances  of  himself  and 
comrades. 

BOB  PULLINGER'S  ROSE-COLORED 
SPECTACLES, 
i. 

CliKtsTMAS  Eve,  18 — ,  was,  in  point  of  weather, 
a  miserable  day.  A  cold,  drenching  rain,  with  oc- 
casional intervals  of  sleet,  was  falling,  while  every 
now  and  then  the  wind  blew  in  fierce,  pitiless  gusts, 
so  that  feeble  and  elderly  persons,  encountering 
Boreas  iu  this  unexpected  manner  at  street  comers, 
were  nearly  taken  ofF  their  legs  by  his  rudeness, 
ln-doors,  provided  there  were  plenty  of  coals  on  the 
fire,  and  plenty  of  ibod  in  the  larder,  the  weather 
was  pleasant  enough.  But,  unfortunately,  every- 
body in  this  great  city  was  not  so  happily  situated. 
The  Pullinger  family,  for  example,  who  rented  the 
front  and  back  attics  at  Number  Eight,  Warner 
Street,  Blackfrian  Road,  could  have  borne  &  good 


many  more  coals  on  the  lire  without  fear  of  bein 
over-roasted.  There  was  only  a  tiny  little  bit  of  re 
heat  in  one  corner  of  the  small  grate,  to  which  Mrs. 
Pullinger  added  fuel  occasionally,  with  such  a  stern 
eye  for  economy,  that  she  might  have  put  it  on  with 
a  tablespoon.  Mothers  are  apt  to  be  selfish  crea- 
tures ;  so  Mrs.  Pullinger  sat  by  the  window,  declar- 
ing stoutly  that  it  was  n't  at  all  cold,  and  that  she 
wanted  all  the  light  she  could  get  that  dismal  day 
to  mend  her  husband's  coat.  If.  however,  you  had 
cross-questioned  Lizzie,  the  eldest  daughter,  a  de- 
mure, anxious-faced  little  creature  of  eight,  she 
would  have  told  you  that  mother  sat  at  the  window 
on  purpose  that  the  little  ones  might  snuggle  over 
the  fire.  And  the  little  ones,  three  in  number,  a 
girl  and  two  boys,  were  snuggling  over  the  fire, 
stretching  out  their  mites  of  hands,  and  making 
believe  that  the  heat  was  very  intense ;  making 
believe,  also,  that  an  old  wooden  horse,  who,  though 
he  had  lost  his  head  and  both  forelegs,  was  still  a 
prime  family  favorite, —  making  believe  that  this 
venerable  nag  was  sulTering  exceedingly  from  the 
furnace-like  character  of  the  heat  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  and  that  from  this  cause  he  had  contracted 
sundry  diseases  beyond  the  reach  of  veterinary  skill. 
It  might  be  inferred,  from  the  glib  way  in  which  the 
children  prattled  stable-talk,  and  also  from  a  colored 
print  of  the  celebrated  trotting-horse  Gondolier, 
which  hung  over  the  mantel-piece,  that  their  father 
earned  his  living  among  horses,  and  the  inference 
would  be  correct ;  but  of'  this  we  will  say  more  here- 
after, and  rather  observe  for  the  present  that  the 
room  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  that  there  were 
various  little  ornaments  on  the  walls  and  on  the 
mantel-piece  betokening  a  home-loving  husband  and 
wife.  The  furniture,  however,  was  j>ainfully  scanty, 
for  the  chest  of  drawers,  and  several  of  the  clothes 
which  they  contained,  had  been  confided  to  the 
guardianship  of  a  commercial  philanthropist  in  the 
Blackfriars  Road  —  with  three  golden  balls  over  his 
door-way  —  until  better  times  came  round.  And 
now  let  us  listen  to  Mrs.  Pullinger,  a  pretty,  dark- 
haired  little  woman  of  six-and-twenty,  with  a  pale 
thin  face.  She  looks  up  from  her  work  with  a  sad 
smile,  and  says  gently,  — 

"  It 's  no  use,  Lizzie,  scouring  out  the  big  sauce- 
pan :  we  shall  have  no  pudding  this  Christmas." 

"  It  may  as  well  be  clean  as  dirty,"  answers  the 
little  housewife  cheerfully,  as  she  continues  her  pol- 
ishing, 

But  these  few  words  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  little  ones,  who  looked  up  with  large  round 
eyes  of  disappointed  wonderment. 

44  No  pudding  ?  "  cried  little  Alice. 

"  No  pudding?  "  whimpered  Bob,  dropping  a  tear 
on  the  wooden  horse's  ragged  mane. 

Even  baby,  twenty  months  old,  and  the  family 
pet,  stammered  out  regretfully,  as  if  recalling  the 
remembrance  of  many  previous  Christmas  festivi- 
ties,   Me  want  puddeny,  me  muss  have  puddeny." 

44  Hush,  children,"  exclaimed  Lizzie  with  severity, 
holding  up  an  authoritative  finger ;  44  you  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  there's  two  loaves  of  bread  in  the 
cupboard,  and  a  pot  of  nice  dripping."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  her  mother,  she  said,  "  I  hear  father's  step  on 
the  stairs." 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Pullinger  made  his  appear- 
ance, a  short,  bow-legged  man,  with  a  broad,  good- 
humored  face,  and  a  pair  of  twinkling  brown  eyes. 
Ho  took  from  his  shoulders  a  corn-sack,  which  he 
wore  by  way  of  overcoat,  and  hung  it  on  the  banis- 
ters to  dry. 
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44  Dear  Bob,  how  wet  you  are ! "  said  his  wife, 

anxiously. 

"  Well,  it  is  rayther  dampish,"  answered  Mr.  Pol- 
linger,  calmly,  as  he  shook  himself  on  the  stairhead, 
like  a  Newfoundland  dog ;  44  bat  I  ain't  a  going  to 
stop  at  home,  so  it  don't  matter.  How  about  to- 
morrow's dinner,  Polly  ?  " 

44  That  depends  upon  you,  Bob." 

44  Because  I  do  like  a  bit  of  summat  nice  at  Christr 
mas,"  pursued  Mr.  Pullinger,  reflectively.  Here  he 
opened  the  cupboard  and  peered  at  Us  contents. 
44  We  don't  show  well  in  the  provision  line,  do  we, 
Polly  ?  " 

The  wife  replied  by  a  sigh. 

"  And  I  have  n't  brought  a  half-penny  home  with 
me.  All  this  blessed  day  I 've  only  had  three  fares, 
and  one  of  them  was  a  sixpenny  touch.  How  folks 
can  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to  offer  a  man 
a  sixpence  for  seventeen  hundred  yards  of  carriage 
airing  on  a  day  like  this,  I  don't  know.  The  chaps 
on  the  rank  laugh  at  me,  and  say  I 'm  a  soft,  to 
take  it ;  but  I  can't  bully,  and  I  can't  go  agin'  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  So  here  I  am,  eighteen-pence 
in  debt  for  cab  hire  to  Mr.  Wilkinson.  But  don't 
ye  get  down-hearted,  Polly;  I  shall  ask  master  to 
let  me  have  another  horse,  and  take  a  night  job. 
We  're  sure  to  have  a  fine  night  arter  this  rain,  and 
if  I  don't  pick  up  summat  good  before  morning  I 'm 
a  Dutchman." 

44 1  hope  you 've  had  some  dinner  to-day,  Bob  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Pullinger. 

44  Well,  no,  I  have  n't,"  replied  her  husband,  cheer- 
ily. 44  That  bread  in  the  cupboard  smelt  so  savory, 
that  I  thought  I  would  n't  spile  my  appetite  by  get- 
ting any  commonplace  grub  at  a  cook-shop.  So, 
Lizzie,  just  cut  me  a  hunch  off  the  loaf,  and  butter 
it  well,  —  I  can't  do  without  butter," — he  said  this 
with  a  jocose  wink,  — 44  then  IH  be  off  to  the  yard 
and  hear  what  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  to  say." 

So  Mr.  Pullinger  walked  up  and  down  the  attic, 
beating  his  arms  on  his  chest  to  keep  himself  warm, 
and  each  time  that  he  passed  the  table  he  took  a 
bite  of  his  bread  and  dripping.  He  managed  to 
make  everybody  laugh,  even  his  pale-faced  wife,  for 
he  pretended  that  every  mouthful  was  some  new 
and  unexpected  delicacy. 

44 mat's  this?  partridge?  Why,  Lizzie,  I'm 
surprised  at  yer!  I  thought  partridges  was  five 
shillings  a  brace.  O,  venison,  is  it  ?  I  like  venison, 
though  well-kept  mutton's  pretty  near  as  tasty. 
And  a  roley-poley  pudding  to  finish  up  with  !  If 
there  is  a  pudding  I  like,  Polly,  it 's  roley-poley." 

Then,  taking  a  draught  of  cold,  milkless  tea,  he 
said,  smacking  his  lips, 44  Here 's  another  surprise  I 
didn't  bargain  for.  Sparkling  champagne,  —  and 
in  tumblers,  too!  Polly,  I'm  afraid  you're  getting 
extravagant." 

And!  saving  thus  seasoned  his  homely  repast,  Mr. 
Pullinger  put  on  his  battered  old  billy-cock  hat, 
threw  his  corn-sack  over  his  shoulders,  and  descend- 
ed the  stairs,  whistling. 

H. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  Mr.  Pullinger  came  home 
again.  His  broad  face  looked  fully  two  inches  lon- 
ger than  when  he  went  out,  and  as  he  hung  his  hat 
on  its  accustomed  peg,  a  deep  sigh  escaped  from  his 
lips.  Lizzie,  a  keenly-observant  child,  looked  hard 
into  her  father's  face,  and  noticed  that,  in  spite  of 
his  apparent  melancholy,  there  was  a  sort  of  solemn 
wink  in  the  corner  of  his  left  eye.  So  she  exclaimed, 
hastily, — 


44  Mother,  don't  be  frightened,  father 's  only  pre- 
tending. If  he 'd  got  bad  news  to  tell,  he 'd  come 
up  whistling  and  singing.  I  know  he '«  got  good 
news,  and  that 's  why  he  makes  believe  to  be  miser- 
able. I  know  your  're  only  pretending,  ain't  ye, 
father  ? "  added  the  little  woman,  going  up  to  him, 
and  bestowing  a  demure  kiss  on  his  weather-beaten 
cheek. 

44  What  do  you  know  about  it,  you  young  mon- 
key ?  "  answered  Mr.  Pullinger,  with  a  roughness 
which  did  not  in  the  least  appear  to  disconcert  his 
elder  daughter.  44  How 's  a  man  likely  to  be  any- 
thing but  melancholy  when  he  finds  such  a  thing 
as  this  in  his  pocket,  and  on  a  Christmas  Eve, 
too?" 

With  these  words,  and  a  humorous  glance  at  Liz- 
zie, he  rang  down  a  sovereign  on  the  table. 

44  My  dear  Bob,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pullinger,  with 
a  flush  of  pleasure  on  her  pale  cheek, 44  how  came 
you  by  such  luck  ?  " 

44  Found  it  in  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  cab, 
did  n't  yer  V  "  asked  Lizzie,  sharply. 

44  No,  I  did  n't,  Miss  Pert,  and  p'ra'ps  it 's  as  well 
I  did  n't,  for  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  keep  it, 
without  seeking  for  the  owner,  and  that  would  n't 
be  right,  ye  know.    No,  I  borrowed  it." 

44  Who  of?  "  asked  his  wife. 

44  Why,  of  Mr.  Wilkinson.  I  went  and  asked  him 
for  night-work,  telling  him  bow  pushed  I  was  just 
now.  He  hummed  and  hawed  a  bit,  and  then  he 
said, 4  Can  you  drive  a  hansom,  Pullinger  ? '  I  an- 
swered, respectfully, 4 1  should  rayther  think  I  can, 
sir ;  I 've  drove  everything  in  my  time,  from  a  don- 
key up'ards.'  4  Well,'  he  said,  '  Ned  Tomlinson 's 
bad  with  the  rheumatics.  It 's  his  bay  mare.  She  'a 
a  flier,  but  she 's  a  kicker.' " 

44  O  Bob ! "  cried  Mrs.  Pullinger, 44 1  hope  she  won't 
kick  you." 

44  So  do  I,"  answered  her  husband,  gravely.  44  But 
she 's  more  likely  to  kick  my  fare  than  me.  How- 
somdever,  if  she 's  used  fairly,  I  lay  a  penny  she 
don't  kick  neither.  I 'm  to  start  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  Wilkinson,  though  we  call  him  a  nipper, 
has  actually  let  me  have  a  pound  in  advance.  '  You 
ain't  a  drunkard,  Pullinger,  and  you  ain't  a  thief,  as 
I  knows  on,'  says  the  old  man  in  his  <jueer  grunting 
way, 4  so  1 11  let  ye  have  it'  I  told  him  I  was  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opinion,  and  for  the 
money.  So  now,  Polly,  clap  on  your  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  let 's  go  and  buy  a  bit  of  beef  and  'taters, 
and  the  reasons  and  currants,  and  orange-peel  for 
the  pudding." 

44  Hooroar  for  the  pudding,"  shouted  Bob  Junior. 
Whereupon  Lizzie,  with  matronly  severity,  boxed 
her  brother's  ears,  and  then,  being  reproved  by  her 
mother  for  spoiling  the  general  hilarity,  kissed  away 
the  tears  which  her  chastisement  had  called  forth. 

44 1  can't  fancy  you  driving  a  hansom,  lather,'' 
observed  Lizzie,  reflectively. 

44  Why  not,  my  dear  ?  " 

44  You  don't  seem  smart  enough." 

"  Alluding  to  dress,  Lizzie 

44  Partly,  father." 

44  Well,  there  you  're  right  A  hansom  cabman 
ought  to  look  almost  like  a  gentleman.  I  wish 
I  hadn't  been  forced  to  put  away  my  top-coat 
That  corn -sack  is  as  good  as  a  water-proof,  but  it 
don't  look  fashionable.  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Lizzie, 
I  '11  step  round  to  Ned  Tomlinson's,  and  ask  him  to 
lend  me  his  hat  and  coat  He  can't  want  'em  while 
he 's  in  bed  with  the  rheumatics,  and  I  '11  offer  him 
a  shilling  a  day  for  the  use  of  'em.   But  what  else 
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have  you  got  to  say,  Lizzie,  against  my  driving  a 
hansom  '?  " 

"  You  seem  to  mc,  father,  too  humble  for  a  han- 
som," answered  the  premature  little  woman.  "I 
should  say  you  was  born  for  a  four-wheeler." 

Mr.  Pullmger  burst  into  a  laugh.  44  I  say,  Polly," 
lie  shouted  to  his  wife,  who  was  putting  on  her  bon- 
net in  the  bedroom,  44  what  d  'ye  think  this  ebit 
Lizzie 's  been  a  paying  of  me?  She  tells  me  I'm 
only  fit  to  drive  a  growler,  —  says  that  of  me,  who 
was  a  pentleinan's  coachman  for  years  afore  I  mar- 
ried. I  '11  drive  past  the  window  to-morrow,  Lizzie, 
o'  purpose  to  let  you  see  ycr  despised  parent  on  Ned 
Tomlinson's  trap." 

nr. 

A  serious  discussion  took  place  among  the 
family  as  to  the  proper  hour  for  the  Christmas  din- 
ner. As  Mr.  Pullinger  would  be  engaged  all  day 
with  his  hansom,  his  wife  proposed  that  they  should 
dine  in  the  evening,  and  call  it  supper.  Mr.  Pullin- 
ger replied  that  if  he  dined  late  he  should  prefer 
calling  it  dinner,  as  a  hansom-driver  could  not  be 
too  fashionable  in  his  habits ;  but  advised  an  earlier 
hour  on  the  children's  account  44  Them  poor  little 
things,"  he  observed,  44 can't  wait  till  eight  o'clock. 
It  '11  tantalize  them  out  of  their  seven  senses  to  hear 
the  pudding  bubbling  away  for  so  many  hours." 

Mr.  Pulhnger'8  plan  was  followed,  and  the  dinner 
was  pronounced  a  success.  It  is  true  that  the  pud- 
ding was  hardly  so  big  as  the  children  would  have 
liked,  and  that  Bob  cast  greedy  glances  at  the  slice 
put  away  for  father  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  cup- 
board, arguing  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  an  un- 
fairly large  deduction  from  the  general  stock ;  still, 
he  wsis  obliged  to  allow  that  he  bad  eaten  a  sump- 
tuous repast.  And  shortly  after  dinner,  just  as  in- 
dustrious little  Lizzie  had  tucked  up  her  sleeves, 
and  begun  to  wash  the  plates,  she  heard  the  rattle 
of  wheels,  and  a  peculiar  whistle  outside  in  the 
street.  As  this  whistle  was  a  signal  agreed  upon 
between  herself  and  her  father,  she  instantly  threw 
up  the  sash,  and  summoned  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
the  window  to  see  father  drive  by. 

44  Don't  father  look  nice  in  Ned  Tomlinson's  hat 
and  coat  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  44  He  don't  seem  like 
himself." 

Mr.  Pullinger,  as  he  passed,  waved  a  graceful 
salute  to  his  family,  and  pointed  to  the  inside  of  bis 
vehicle,  as  much  as  to  say, 44  You  see  what  sort  of  a 
fare  I  *vc  got" 

The  fare  consisted  of  two  vulgarly-dressed  young 
men,  with  dandified  canes  in  their  hands,  and  big 
cigars  in  their  mouths  :  holiday  customers  evidently, 
to  whom  a  hansom  ride  was  an  unusual  luxury. 

44  The  mare  seems  quiet,"  observed  Mrs.  Pullinger, 
as  the  vehicle  turned  into  the  Blackfriars  Road. 

•4  Yes  ;  and  father 's  60  careful,"  answered  Lizzie. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  Lizzie  and  her  mother 
were  again  attracted  to  the  window,  —  not  by  any 
preconcerted  signal,  but  by  the  sound  of  loud  voices 
and  footsteps  running  in  the  street  below.  Neighbors 
were  standing  at  their  doors,  or  leaning  out  of  win- 
dow, gazing  eagerly  towards  the  main  road.  Mrs. 
Pullinger  ran  down  stairs,  and  asked  a  lad  who  was 
lounging  by  the  street  door  if  he  knew  what  was  the 
matter. 

44  Only  a  runaway,"  he  answered,  coolly.  44  'Ansom 
made  a  bolt  and  went  off  flying." 

On  hearing  these  ominous  words,  the  anxious 
wife,  regardless  of  shawl  or  bonnet,  darted  off,  and 
ran  into  the  main  thoroughfare,  at  the  corner  of  which 


she  paused  for  a  moment,  and  stood  with  a  white, 
eager  face,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and 
gazing  into  the  throng  of  vehicles  which  filled  the 
roadway. 

44  Can  you  tell  me  which  way  the  cab  went  which 
ran  away  ?  "  she  asked  of  a  tradesman  who  stood  at 
his  door. 

4*  Towards  the  Obelisk,"  he  answered,  briskly.  4- 1 
saw  the  whole  affair.  The  passengers  were  behav- 
ing shamefully.  Actually  poking  the  horse  with 
their  sticks." 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Pullinger  became  still  paler. 

44 1  'in  afraid  it  must  be  his  cab,"  she  murmured 
feebly. 

44  Whose  cab  V  "  demanded  the  tradesman. 
«  My  " 

She  uttered  this  monosyllable,  then  staggered 
against  the  door-post,  and  sank  down  in  a  fainting  fit 

As  he  raised  her  from  the  ground,  the  tradesman 
perceived  the  reason  of  her  sudden  swoon.  A 
dense  crowd  was  coming  up  the  street,  in  the  midst 
of  which,  borne  aloft  on  policemen's  shoulders,  ap- 
peared a  bleeding,  disfigured  body,  with  the  anna 
hanging  helplessly  at  its  sides. 

IV. 

One  day,  about  three  weeks  later,  poor  Pullinger 
was  lying  on  a  trestle-bed  in  a  ward  of  a  London 
hospital.    A  surgeon  was  standing  over  him. 

44  Well,  Pullinger,  you  're  doing  capitally.  Your 
tongue 's  the  rignt  color,  your  pulse  is  good,  your 
skin  moist  and  cool,"  said  the  surgeon.  44  Three 
weeks  ago  I  did  n't  think  we  should  bring  you 
through.    What  do  you  say  to  a  chop  for  dinner  ?  " 

44  Too  good  for  me,  doctor,"  answered  the  patient, 
with  a  slight  twinkle  in  his  eye.  44  If  you  feed  me 
too  well  while  I 'm  laying  here  doing  nothing,  I 
shall  get  mischeevious.  Can't  I  make  the  chop 
over  to  the  missis?  she  must  want  it  more  than  J 
do." 

44 I'm  afraid  not,"  returned  the  kindly  house- 
surgeon  ; 44  it 's  against  the  rules.  Mrs.  Pullinger 
has  n't  had  her  ribs  broken,  or  her  brain  concussed. 
Besides,  she  has  met  with  good  friends.  .  Here  she 
comes,  and  one  of  her  friends  with  her." 

44 Why,  that's  Mr.  Jennings,  the  tea  grocer  in 
the  Blackfriars  Road ! "  muttered  the  patient,  as  he 
stretched  out  a  thin  hand,  and  smiled  a  welcome  on 
bis  wife. 

Yes,  it  was  Mr.  Jennings,  the  tradesman  to 
whom  Mrs.  Pullinger  had  addressed  herself  when  she 
fell  down  fainting  at  the  terrible  spectacle  of  her 
husband's  apparently  lifeless  body.  Mr.  Jennings 
recognized  her  as  an  occasional  customer,  and  l>e- 
ing  a  kind-hearted  man,  made  further  inquiries 
about  her,  interested  several  other  persons  in  the 
case,  and,  in  fact  became  a  substantial  friend  to  the 
family  during  her  husband's  long  and  dangerous 
illness. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  house- 
surgeon  had  allowed  Mr.  Pullinger  to  talk  freely,  so 
that  he  had  a  great  many  questions  to  ask.  He  was 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  mare  had  escaped  unhurt 

44  There  was  n't  a  scratch  upon  her,"  replied  Mr. 
Jennings. 

44  And  the  cab?" 

44  Ah,  the  cab  was  a  good  deal  knocked  about ; 
near  wheel  smashed  to  atoms." 

44  What  did  Mr.  Wilkinson  say  ?  " 

44  He  went  on  dreadful,"  replied  Mrs.  Pullinger, 
44  till  this  good  gentleman  explained  to  him  how  it 
happened." 
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"  Yes,"  interrupted  Mr.  Jennings,  "  I  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  whole  affair.  Those  young  men  in- 
side behaved  shamefully.  They  deserved  to  be  hurt 
instead  of  you,  and  they  were  n't  hurt  a  bit." 

44  I  suppose  Ned  Tomlinson's  coat  —  "  began  Mr. 
Pullinger,  hesitatingly. 

"  Torn  all  to  tatters,"  answered  the  worthy  grocer. 
"  and  a  thief  ran  away  with  his  hut." 

Poor  Ned  !  "  observed  the  patient.  "  Here  I  'vc 
been  laying  snug  and  warm  in  bed  all  this  bitter 
weather,  and  Neil  without  a  top-coat :  such  a  beauty, 
too,  with  awelvet  collar.  The  very  fust  money! 
earn  —  " 

"Don't  fret  yourself,  dear  Bob,"  exclaimed  his 
wife  ;  "  yon  don't  know  what  a  kind  friend  Mr.  Jen- 
nings has  been.  lie  bought  Tomhnson  a  new  coat 
and  hat." 

**  Mrs.  Pullinger,  vou  H  make  me  blush,"  said  the 
groeer,  shading  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
winking  pleasantly  at  the  patient. 

At  this  moment,  a  tall,  thin,  elderly  gentleman, 
with  a  pair  of  keen  eyes,  and  a  sharply-cut,  de- 
cisive-looking month,  entered  the  ward.  The 
nurses  who  were  present  rose  and  courtesied  re- 
spectfully. He  shook  the  house-surgeon  cordially 
by  the  hand,  and  after  a  few  words  at  the  bedside 
of  several  of  the  patients,  drew  near  Mr.  Pullinger. 

"  You  don't  know  me  ?  "  he  said  rather  brusque- 
ly, fixing  his  searching  glance  on  the  prostrate  cab- 
man. 

"  Can't  say  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pullinger,  as 
he  feebly  endeavored  to  salute  his  questioner  by 
touching  an  imaginary  hat. 

"  But  I  know  you,  Pullinger,"  said  the  new- 
comer, —  "  don't  T"  Marshall  V  "  —  to  the  house-sur- 
geon. "  You  're  the  man  who,  when  you  were  de- 
lirious, used  to  brag  so  of  your  coachmanship." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  I  bragged,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Pullinger,  deferentially. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  he 's  not  given  to  l>oasting,"  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Pullinger ;  "  when  he 's  himself  he 's  the 
humblest  creature  —  " 

M  But  makes  up  for  it,  ma'am,  when  he 's  ill,"  said 
the  visitor.  "  Why.  he  told  me  that  he 'd  been  ac- 
customed to  drive  a  tbur-in-hand  up  and  down  the 
Strand  every  day  for  the  last  thirty  years." 

"Lawk,  sir," 'cried  the  cabman ;' 44  that  was  all 
fudge.    I  never  did  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  He  also  told  me  he  had  lived  for  six  years  as 
coachman  to  Mr.  Danvers,  of  Tottenham." 

"  That  'b  true,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pullinger. 

"  How  came  you  to  leave  him,  and  take  to  cab- 
driving  ?  " 

"  Well,  air,  Mr.  Danvers  was  a  determined  old 
bachelor,  and  he  could  n't  abear  my  getting  mar- 
ried ;  so  I  left,  and  put  my  savings  into  a  cab.  I 
was  unlucky  with  my  horse* ;  the  first  I  had  went 
dead  lame,  and  the  next  —  Well,  sir,  I  won't 
trouble  you  with  a  long  story,  but  I  was  sold  up. 
and  had  to  go  to  work  for  a  cabmafcter." 

44  That  'II  do,"  said  the  visitor,  somewhat  abrupt- 
ly; •♦you've  talked  enough  for  to-day.  Good 
morning." 

v. 

Poor  Pullinger  felt  almost  sorry  when  the  day 
came  for  leaving  the  hospital,  lie  was  delighted  to 
see  his  wife  and  children  in  his  own  home  again  ; 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  poor,  shab- 
by, confined  little  place  his  attic  seemed  after  the 
hospital  ward.  But  he  kept  all  his  discontented 
thoughts  to  himself;  and  though  he  felt  - 


giddy,  assumed  an  air  of  jovial  indifference  to 
trouble  and  anxiety.  When  Lizzie  cross-exam- 
ined him  about  his  broken  bones,  be  protested  that 
they  were  stronger  than  they  had  ever  been.  After 
a  day  or  two's  rest,  it  became  necessary  to  go  to 
work  again,  and  ho  was  all  the  more  ready  to  do 
this,  because  he  could  not  endure  to  think  that  his 
wife  and  children  should  be  dependent  on  charity 
for  a  moment  after  he  was  able  to  earn  a  living. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  visit  Mr.  Wilkinson  at 
the  yard,  and  was  just  furbishing  up  his  old  billy- 
cock hat  with  this  end  in  view,  when  a  brisk  step 
was  heard  ascending  the  stairs. 

The  door  opened,  and  in  cauio  the  keen-eyed, 
sharp-spoken  hospital  visitor. 

"  D'  ye  know  who  I  am  now,  Pullinger  ?  "  he  de- 
manded. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  'vc  heard  tell  you  're  Doctor  Mai- 
den, the  great  —  " 

"  Never  mind  my  greatness.  What  d'  ye  think 
I 've  toiled  up  your  staircase  for  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,  Bir." 

"  Because  ray  coachman  got  drunk  yesterday,  and 
I  want  yon  to  take  his  place." 

"Me,  sir!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pullinger,  with  his 
mouth  open. 

"Yes,  you.  I  know  you  can  drive,  —  you  told 
me  so  when  you  were  ill.  Besides,  I 've  seen  Mr. 
Danvers.  He  gives  you  a  good  character,  marriage 
excepted.  Now,  I  don't  object  to  marriage.  There 
's  a  lodge  at  my  house  in  Berkshire  where  your  fam- 
ily can  live,  and  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  we  part 
soon." 

A  good  deal  of  questioning  followed,  ending  in  a 
regular  engagement.  At  length  Doctor  Maiden  de- 
parted, leaving  Mr.  Pullinger  mechanically  strok- 
ing his  old  hat,  as  if  in  a  revery. 

44  Can  you  believe  this,  Polly  ?  "  asked  Pullinger, 
after  a  long  silence. 

14  Indeed  I  can,  dear  Bob,"  answered  his  wife, 
who  was  shedding  tears  of  joy ;  "  and  1  'm  sure 
you  11  do  the  doctor  justice." 

44 1 've  made  believe  so  often  that  things  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  thev  really  was,  just  as  if  I  was 
a  looking  at  everything  through  a  pair  of  rose- 
colored  speetaeles,"to  put  a  bit  of  heart  into  you 
and  Lizzie,  that  this  luck,  now  it 's  come,  don't  seem 
real.  Tell  me,  Lizzie,  was  there  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Maiden  up  here  just  now  offering  inc  a 
eoachman's  place,  or  was  it  only  my  make-up  ?  " 

"  What  a  silly  old  father  it  is,"  said  Lizzie,  as  she 
kissed  him  fondlv.  41  Why,  of  course,  it 's  all  true. 
We  shall  all  be  so  well  off." 

"  Pudding  every  day,"  exclaimed  Bob  Junior, 
and  then  nimbly  darted  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
sister's  vengeful  hand. 

As  for  Mr.  Pullinger,  ho  sat  down,  and  began  to 
shed  tears.  "  Don't  make  fun  of  me,  Polly,"  he 
mnrmured;  "it's  a  little  bir  of  hospital  weakness. 
I  can  laugh  at  bad  luck,  —  it 's  the  best  way  to  treat 
it;  but  good  luck  knocks  me  over.  I  thought  I  was 
bound  to  the  cab-rank  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  and 
here  I  am,  once  more  a  gentleman's  coachman. 
Them  two  young  clerks  did  me  a  good  turn  when 
they  poked  Ned's  mare  into  a  gallop." 

""  A  good  turn,"  cried  Lizzie,  indignantly ;  "  I  wish 
I  had  'em  here,  the  wretches." 

"Don't  call  'em  wretches,  my  dear,"  answered 
her  father,  tranquilly  ;  44  they  *ve  been  the  means  of 
introducing  me  to  I)octor  Maiden,  and  I 'd  willingly 
g^ve  'em  my  first  quarter's  wages  for  doing  me  that 
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A  BASS  GROAN. 

[Translated  for  Evtar  Slatted  at  from  Le  Temps.] 
I  met  at  Amiens  a  Picard,  who  bad  just  returned 
from  Paris.  He  said  to  me :  44  Sir,  I  reached  4  the 
capital '  Sunday  evening.  I  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a  tavern-keeper.  He  gave  me  a  cordial 
greeting,  and  proposed  to  me  to  share  his  cook's  bed, 
which,  having  no  more  aristocratic  chum,  I  was 
obliged  to  accept ;  of  a  truth  the  cook  did  not  in- 
convenience me-  He  went  to  bed  at  two  o'clock, 
A  M.,  and  at  four  o'clock,  A.  M.,  he  got  up  to  go  to 
the  markets.  But  I  did  not  see  one  of  the  marvel* 
which  carried  me  to  Paris.  At  the  review  I  was 
behind  the  horse  of  a  Municipal  Guard,  and  the 
home  had  no  regard  for  decency.  The  crowd  kept 
shoving,  nntil  for  one  moment  I  was  between  the 
hone's  hind  legs.  I  went  everywhere  to  see  the 
foreign  sovereigns  go  by;  but  the  Court  coaches 
flew  by  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  horsemen.  There 
were,  however,  people  who  were  delighted;  they 
had  stood  four  hours  to  see  a  dragoon's  helmet,  and 
said  to  each  other  as  they  went  home,  — 

" 4 1  am  sure 't  was  the  Czar.  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  red  cordon.' 

"  4  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  't  was  the  King  of  Prussia.* 
44 1  Ye  are  both  out ;  't  was  the  military  household 
of  the  Czar  going  to  the  Elysee  to  escort  him.' 

44  Just  at  this  moment  a  pastry-cook's  apprentice, 
who  was  sprawling  on  a  limb,  fell  on  my  head.  The 
crowd  began  to  giggle,  while  I  was  .attempting  to 
persuade  my  smashed  hat  to  assume  something  like 
a  decent  form.  The  'prentice  made  no  excuse,  but 
only  said.  — 

44  4  Boss,  I  have  flattened  your  stove-pipe.  Will 
you  take  my  cap  in  exchange?.'  I  thought  proper 
to  decline  this  exchange.    Badly  as  my  hat  looked, 
it  nevertheless  was  more  in  conformity  with  court 
etiquette  than  the  pastry-cook  apprentice's  cap. 
The  blow  given  me  by  this  fellow's  fall  nearly  put 
my  shoulder  out  of  joint    I  wished  to  take  a  back. 
The  driver  looked  at  me,  scratched  his  cbin,  and 
said  in  a  familiar  way  to  me  :  4  Hacks,  old  horse,  arc 
not  for  your  phiz.    I  am  engaged  by  Count  de  llis- 
marck.'    However,  I  represented  to  the  driver  that 
I  was  wounded,  and  out  of  humanity  be  agreed  to 
take  me  to  my  hotel  tor  ten  francs  above  the  lawful 
rate.    I  must'say  this  hack-driver  is  the  only  noble- 
bearted  man  I  met  in  the  estimable  class  of  drivers. 
All  the  others,  when  I  tried  to  speak  to  them, 
would  fly  away  like  butterflies.    I  onserved,  too,  a 
carriage  with  a  load  in  it  goes  on  a  walk  at  Paris, 
while  an  empty  carriage  goes  on  a  gallop.   One  day 
I  got  into  a  hack  which  was  standing  before  a  vint- 
ner's.   The  driver  came  up  and  swore  he  should 
not  take  mo  to  the  Exhibition.    Fortunately  a  po- 
liceman interfered  and  ordered  him  to  drive  me 
where  I  wished  to  go.    But  taking  advantage  of 
my  ignorance  of  Paris,  he  canned  me  to  the  Marche 
du  Temple,  and  said  as  he  halted :  *  Here  is  the 
Palace  of  the  Exhibition,  amuse  yourself  in  it,  old 
*un.'    After  I  had  walked  about  it  for  ten  minutes, 
I  clearly  saw  that  collection  of  old  clo'  could  not 
represent  the  wonders  of  the  World's  industry.  In- 
structed by  experience,  and  guided  by  a  passer 
whom  I  had  asked  to  point  out  my  way,  I  went  to- 
wards the  Champ  de  Mars.    When  we  reached  the 
Champs  Elysces  my  volunteer  companion  projMxed 
we  should  breakfast.   He  declared  that  he  was  host, 
and  should  give  me  a  breakfast  worthy  of  Paris. 
We  breakfasted  like  fighting-cocks.    The  bill  was 
fifty -*even  francs.  After  coffee  was  served  my  friend 


went  out  to  get  cigars.  I  waited  an  hour  and  a 
half  for  him,  and  then,  as  he  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance, 1  expressed  my  astonishment  to  the  waiter, 
lie  tzrinned. 


" 4  Monsieur  is  from  the  provinces  ? '  he  asked. 
'"Iam  from  Amiens.' 

4>  4  That  explains  all.  There  are  just  now  a  great 
many  Parisians  who  breakfast  with  provincials ;  but 
when  the  bill  is  brought  in,  they  have  a  pressing 
engagement  somewhere  else/ 

44 1  was  obliged  to  pay  the  fifty-seven  francs,  or 
rather  the  three  Napoleons,  for  I  had  to  give  three 
francs  to  the  waiter,  who  received  so  inconsidera- 
ble a  tip  quite  disdainfully.  When  I  quitted  the 
restaurant,  1  turned  my  nose  towards  the  Exhibi- 
tion (for  I  still  wished  to  sec  it),  and  went  to  the 
tram-road  to  get  into  its  omnibus.  There  was  a 
great  crowd  waiting  their  turn.  I  was  given  a  tick- 
et, with  a  number  on  it.  Night  began  to  fall  when 
my  ticket  was  called.  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  seeing 
the  Exhibition  that  day.  Since  then,  I  have  been 
prevented,  sometimes  by  one  incident  and  some- 
times by  another ;  so  that  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  Egyptian  palace,  or  the  Chinese  house,  or 
the  restaurants,  except  by  the  descriptions  given  by 
the  newspapers,  which  I  might  have  read  quietly, 
coolly,  and  at  ease,  in  the  arbor  of  my  garden.  I 
need  scarcely  say,  I  was  extremely  ambitious  to  l>e 
present  at  the  state  performance,  given  at  the  grand 
opera.  I  was  informed  by  a  public  notice  that  no 
tickets  would  be  delivered  except  to  people  of  high, 
aristocratic  rank.  Nevertheless,  I  ingenuously  went 
to  the  ticket-office,  and  asked  for  a  parquet  stall.  I 
was  asked,  — 

44  4  Are  vou  connected  with  an  cmbassv  V  ' 

*' 4  No,  1  am  not.' 

44  •  Then  you  must  be,  at  least,  the  King  of  Pnis- 
sin's  body-servant' 
444  No,' I  ain't.' 

44  *  Perhaps  Count  de  Bismarck's  foster-brother.' 
44  4  Not  a  bit  of  it.' 

44  4  You  are  an  adventurer,  then :  clear  out  from 
here,  clear  out  from  here ! ' 

44 1  withdrew,  mortified  to  death.  At  the  door  of 
the  opera,  I  was  accosted  by  a  man  smelling  very 
strongly  of  brandy.  He  beckoned  me  to  follow  hiiu. 
We  entered  a  vintner's. 

4'  He  said  to  me : 4 1  have  a  parquet  stall ;  but,  to  use 
it,  requires  discretion  and  tact,  lor  all  the  tickets  for 
the  state  performance  are  personal.  Hire  a  Turk- 
ish costume,  and  pass  yourself  off  as  a  secretary  of 
the  Turkish  Embassy.  It  would  be  a  wise  precau- 
tion if  you  blacken  your  face  somewhat  with  a  burnt 
cork.  But,  if  the  chock-taker  does  seem  to  suspect 
your  identity,  you  must  pretend  to  fly  into  a  tower- 
ing passion;  and  you  must  unsheathe  your  sword, 
bawling, 4*  Aboustracos  !  Cala  medos !  Abdul  Mejid 
Eunacnas  potentatiasos  ! "  Then  he  will  let  you  go 
ou.' 

4*  I  asked,  *  And  pray  bow  much  will  this  shrove- 
Tuesday  farce  cost  me?' 

44  4  A  thousand  francs.  There  are  only  four  tickets 
in  the  market  These  we  got  from  gentlemen  lie- 
longing  to  the  mont  aristocratic  families,  who  prefer 
supping  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  with  houris  to  playing 
the  part  of  supernumeraries  in  a  theatre,  where  the 
leading  parts  will  be  filled  by  emperors.' 

41 4  A  thousand  francs !  Why,  that  is  twice  as  much 
as  I  give  for  my  house  in  a  year.'  I  declined  the 
offer.  The  stall  was  sold  to  an  American,  who  could 
not  believe  the  ticket  was  good,  't  was  so  cheap.  He 
said :  4 1 11  be  teetotally  squashed,  if  I  could  have  got 
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such  a  seat  at  New  York  for  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars  in  gold.'  I  was  not  more  fortunate  at  the 
other  theatres.  I  succeeded  in  procuring  a  stall  at 
the  Varietcs.  When  evening  came,  I  found  a  man 
in  possession  of  my  seat.  The  check-taker  ex- 
plained to  me  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and 
two  tickets  bad,  inadvertently,  been  issued.  He  po- 
litely offered  to  return  my  money  at  the  theatre's 
rates.  lie  paid  me  seven  francs.  It  cost  me  thirty 
francs  at  a  theatrical  agency.  At  last,  humbugged, 
jeered,  swindled,  jobbed,  elbowed,  trod  on,  after 
sleeping  with  a  cook,  and  eating  leavings  at  restau- 
rants,—  and  all  to  see  the  performance  behind  the 
curtain,  —  I  determined  to  quit  Paris,  and  return 
home.  I  shall  return  to  Pans  when  it  holds  fewer 
crowned  heads." 


CURIOSITIES  OF  FRENCH  DUELLING. 

When  giving,  in  a  recent  number,  an  account  of 
the  laws  of  French  duelling,  we  promised  our  read- 
ers to  return  to  the  subject,  and  to  review  the  his- 
tory of  duels  in  that  country.  For  the  fulfilment  of 
our  promise,  we  may  take  as  our  chief  guide  the  in- 
teresting Hisloire  Anecdotique  du  Duel  of  M.  Colom- 
bey,  who,  not  content  with  the  combats  of  his  own 
country,  professes  to  narrate  the  history  of  duels  in 
all  time*  and  in  all  places. 

According  to  some  authors,  duelling  is  of  the  very 
highest  antiquity,  its  origin  being  ascribed  to  Cain, 
in  whose  invitation  to  his  brother,  as  given  in  the 
French  translation,  u  Let  us  go  forth,"  they  profess 
to  discover  the  exact  terms  of  a  cartel  France,  no 
doubt  1x)rrowed  the  custom  directly  from  Germany, 
where  first  we  find  the  duel  regarded  as  an  appeal 
to  Heaven.  Divested  of  its  religious  character,  the 
duel  becomes  the  judicial  combat  and  the  wager  of 
battle,  till,  losing  the  sanction  of  the  law,  it  arrives 
at  its  modern  position  as  simply  an  14  affair  of 
honor." 

The  judicial  combat  became  rare  in  France  after 
the  fourteenth  century :  during  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  only  four  examples  of  it  are  found.  A 
great  blow  was  given  to  it  in  1385  by  the  unfortu- 
nate result  of  a  duel  fought  in  the  presence  of 
Charles  VI.  and  all  the  court :  the  judgment  of 
God,  as  it  was  impiously  called,  proved  unfavor- 
able to  a  man  who,  accused  o  f  a  crime,  protested  his 
innocence,  and  was  thereupon  compelled  to  take  his 
part  in  a  duel  ordered  by  the  parliament.  Being 
conquered,  he  was  hanged  on  the  gallows,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  preparations  of  the  battle-field ; 
but  6ome  time  afterwards,  another  man  declared 
himself  guilty  of  the  crime  which  had  led  to  the 
duel.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  end  of  the  judicial 
combat.  Henceforth,  the  parliaments  systemati- 
cally refused  to  lend  their  sanction  to  these  appeals ; 
and  the  duel  became  simply  a  question  of  obtaining 
"  satisfaction  "  for  wounded  honor. 

Royalty,  however,  continued  to  preside  at  hostile 
meetings,  which,  indeed,  were  only  permitted  on 
formal  demand  to  the  king.  The  sceptre  thrown 
into  the  arena  was  the  signal  for  discontinuing  the 
combat ;  and  the  most  infuriated  champion  did  not 
afterwards  dare  for  his  life  to  strike  a  blow.  One 
of  the  earliest  memorable  duels  took  place  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  between  De  la  Chataignerave 
and  De  Guy  Chahot,  better  known  as  Jarnac.  The 
altercation  which  led  to  this  duel  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  but  it  was  Henry  II.  who  at  last 
gave  the  sanction  to  a  duel  refused  by  his  predecessor. 
Jarnac  Rent  to  his  adversary  a  most  formidable 
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challenge,  calling  on  him  to  provide  more  than  thirty 
kinds  o?  arms  for  use  on  horseback  as  well  as  on  foot, 
and  even  named  some  half  score  or  more  of  horses 
of  various  breeds,  and  differently  caparisoned. 
"  Jamac  wants  to  fight  me,  mind  and  purse,"  wa# 
the  observation  of  La  Cbdtaigneraye,  who,  never- 
theless, by  recourse  to  friends  and  the  king,  his  good 
master,  managed  to  furnish  his  contingent  to  the 
excessive  pomp  which  decorated  the  "  emptying  "  of 
this  old  quarrel.  La  Chataignerave,  who  was  a  no- 
torious swash-buckler,  had  prepared  to  celebrate 
rijjht  royally  his  expected  victory,  but  he  reckoned 
without  his  host  The  famous  "  blow  of  Jarnac  " 
brought  him,  hamstrung,  to  the  ground ;  and,  mad 
with  rage,  be  died  refusing  to  admit  his  defeat 
Jarnac's  fighting  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  fair, 
and  it  is  therefore  rather  hard  on  his  memory  that 
the  proverbial  expression  which  embalms  his  name 
should  1h?  applied  to  a  stroke  treacherous  as  well  as 
fatal.  Henry  H.  was  so  moved  by  the  result  of  this 
combat,  that  on  the  corpse  of  the  slain  man  he  swore 
never  to  sanction  any  more  duels.  There  had  been 
such  sharp  work  already,  that  a  writer  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  states  the  number 
of  gentlemen  killed  in  duels  since  the  first  edict 
against  them  at  six  thousand. 

A  duel,  singular  as  well  for  its  tragic  ending  as 
for  the  moral  drawn  from  it  in  those  days,  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  Achon  and  Matas , 
hunting  with  the  king,  got  into  a  dispute,  which 
they  resolved  to  settle  with  the  »;word.  Before  lon<r, 
Matas*  sent  the  weapon  of  his  adversary  nying  into 
the  air.  "  Pick  up  your  sword,"  said  be,  "  and  learn 
to  hold  it  better  another  time.  Go  :  I  pardon  you, 
and  let  us  hear  no  more  of  this,  young  hot-head.'* 
While  mounting  his.horse,  however,  Achon  fell  on 
him,  and  ran  him  through.  Achon's  friends  were 
strong  at  court,  while  those  of  Matas  were  in  dis- 
grace, so  that  Matas  was  only  regretted  and 
"  blamed,"  says  Bran  tome,  "  for  that  he  thus  neglect- 
ed the  good  fortune  which  put  his  enemy  at  his 
mercy." 

Duelling  had  at  last  got  to  such  a  height,  that  in 
1566  it  was  classed  among  the  worst  crimes,  and 
made  punishable  with  death.  But  this  severity 
only  gave  to  the  practice  the  sweetness  of  forbidden 
fruit.  Duels  were  fought  on  the  slightest  pretexts, 
and  where  they  were  wanting,  on  none.  In  less 
than  twenty  years,  eight  thousand  pardons  had 
been  granted  to  gentlemen  who  had  killed  their  ad- 
versaries. One  day,  two  duellists  crossing  the 
Seine  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  see  others  hunting 
about  for  boats  in  which  to  follow  and  prevent  the 
combat.  They  hasten  their  boatmen,  and,  scarce 
on  shore,  they  cry  out  in  chorus :  "  Quick,  quick ! 
they  're  coming  to  separate  us.  A  few  passes,  and 
both  fall  dead.  At  another  time,  a  madman 
named  De  Gensac  persists  in  fighting  two  men  at 
once,  and  to  those  who  try  to  stop  him,  he  exclaims : 
"What!  have  you  never  seen  one  man  against 
two  ?  The  histories  are  full  of  it  Come  on  both ! 
I  '11  get  myself  into  the  Chronicles ! "  And,  in 
truth,  it  was  almost  worth  while  to  have  one's  ex- 
ploits recounted  in  the  deliciously  naive  language  of 
Bran  tome.  Witness  his  reflection  on  a  fight  three 
against  three  :  "  Some  say  that  M.  le  Baron  de  Bi- 
ron,  more  courageous  and  quick  of  hand,  killed  his 
man  the  first,  and  went  to  the  help  of  the  others ; 
in  which  he  did  right  well,  and  showed  that  with 
his  valor  be  had  no  small  judgment  and  foresight ! " 
Bussy  d'Amboise,  who  took  advantage  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew  to  kill  a  relation  with 
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whom  he  was  at  law,  had,  bufore  this  exploit,  sig- 
nalized himself  as  a  duellist.  A  gentleman  named 
St.  Fhal  called  his  attention  to  some  X's  in  a  piece 
of  embroidery;  Bussy,  to  bring  on  a  duel,  swore 
they  were  Y's.  On  this  weighty  subject  there 
came  otf  a  six  on  each  side.  Bussy  was  wounded, 
but  soon  sent  another  challenge,  and  even  had  the 
audacity  to  offer  battle  to  the  captain  of  the  king's 
Guards,  sent  to  stop  this  second  fight.  It  needed 
the  intervention  of  the  king  and  his  brother  to  put 
an  end  to  this  almost  interminable  quarrel. 

The  game  went  bravely  on  :  from  1589,  to  1608, 
eight  thousand  duellists  fell;  and  King  Henry  IV. 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  take  his  share  of 
the  work.  44  If  I  were  only  your  friend,"  he  wrote 
to  Duplcssis  Mornay,  44  and  not  your  king,  there  is 
no  Bword  which  would  more  readily  come  out  of 
its  scabbard  for  you  than  mine."  In  this  reign, 
Lagarde  Valon  had,  by  bis  exploits,  awakened  the 
envy  of  another  cut-throat,  named  Bazanez,  who 
accordingly  sent  to  his  rival  a  hat,  threatening  to 
come  and  take  it  and  the  new  wearer's  life  at  the 
same  time.  Lagarde  wore  the  hat,  and  went  about 
seeking  Bazanez,  whom  he  did  not  know  by  sight. 
Finding  one  another  at  last,  the  two  bravos  went 
to  work.  A  tremendous  blow  fell  right  on  the  top 
of  Bazanez's  head,  —  in  vain  :  the  skull  was  so  hard 
that  the  sword  glanced  off.  The  second  blow  had 
more  effect.  44  There 's  for  the  hat,"  said  Lagarde  ; 
44  and  there  for  the  feather ;  and  here  for  the  hand. 
Bazanez  was  fast  losing  blood,  but  was  not  done  for 
yet.  He  rushed  on  his  man,  and  by  main  force 
knocked  him  down.  44  Beg  for  your  lite  ! "  he  cried, 
as  one  after  the  other  he  dealt  Lagarde  fourteen 
blows  between  the  neck  and  the  waist.  44  No  !  no  !  " 
cried  Lagarde  at  each  stroke,  and  with  a  desperate 
effort  he  bit  off  half  the  chin  of  Bazanez,  and 
knocked  in  the  back  of  his  head  with  the  pommel 
of  his  sword.  Wonderful  to  relate,  both  survived, 
—  one  to  die  some  years  later  in  an  ambuscade,  the 
other  to  become  the  terror  of  the  country  into 
which  he  withdrew.  A  friend  of  his,  in  this  retire- 
ment, aped  his  airs  :  44 1  only  mend  my  pen  with  my 
sword  !  "  said  he  to  a  poet.  44  No  wonder  you  write 
so  ill !  "  was  the  reply. 

The  rage  for  combats  at  last  got  too  much  even 
for  the  easy  king,  and  a  new  edict  of  great  severity 
was  issued ;  but  the  fighting  went  on  all  the  same, 
and  the  king  shut  his  eyes.  The  mania  even  in- 
creased in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI H  We  read  of 
two  men  who  get  into  a  hogshead,  and  there  hack  one 
another  to  pieces  with  knives.  Two  others,  on  a 
simple  question  of  precedence,  clasp  the  left  hands, 
and  poinard  each  other.  At  length,  after  law  upon 
law,  came  out  the  celebrated  edict  of  1626,  of  which 
such  use  was  to  be  made  by  Richelieu.  Francois 
de  Montmorency,  Count  of  Bouteville,  the  most  no- 
torious duellist  of  that  day,  could  never  hear  it  said 
of  a  man  that  he  was  brave  without  at  once  going 
off  to  challenge  him.  He  had  fought  more  than 
twenty  duels.  To  defy  the  new  edict,  he  fixed  on 
the  Place  Royale,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
as  the  place  and  time  of  what  was  to  be  his  last 
combat.  Richelieu  insisted  on  his  execution  :  44  We 
must  cut  the  throats  of  these  duellists  or  of  your 
majesty's  edicts  " ;  so  Bouteville  died,  in  spite  of  all 
intercession.  Edicts  and  he  could,  indeed,  not  well 
live  together.  Condemned  to  death  by  default  be- 
fore this,  he  had  caused  the  proclamation  to  be  torn 
down  by  force,  and  pursuit  getting  hot,  had  made 
for  the  frontier  with  an  escort  of  two  hundred  armed 


Severe  as  Richelieu  was  on  duelling  grandees,  he 
appears,  from  the  Chronicles,  to  have  been  very  tol- 
crent  of  combats  among  the  smaller  fry.  The 
Baron  d'Aspremont,  for  example,  almost  fought 
three  duels  in  a  single  day.  Beginning  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  killed  an  adversary,  who  only  contrived  to 
pink  him  in  the  leg.  Troubled  by  this  wouud,  the 
baron,  unable  to  eat  at  table,  amused  himself  by 
throwing  at  his  friends  pellets  of  bread,  one  of  which 
chanced  to  strike  a  gentleman,  who  considered  that 
he  had  thereby  received  an  affront.  Having  run 
this  second  adversary  through  the  arm,  the  baron 
was  enlisted  as  a  second  in  a  third  duel,  which,  how- 
ever, was  stopped.  The  Chevalier  d'Andrieux  was 
another  bravo  of  the  same  stamp.  At  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  had  killed  seventy-two  men.  Preparing 
for  another  duel,  14  Chevalier,"  said  his  adversary, 
44  you  will  be  the  tenth  man  I  shall  have  killed  f " 
44  And  you  my  seventy-third ! "  replied  the  Cheva- 
lier, whom  the  result  proved  to  be  in  the  right. 

This  humorous  gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of 
promising  to  his  disarmed  adversaries  their  lives  if 
they  would  forswear  their  hopes  of  salvation  ;  this 
done,  he  would  cut  their  throats,  that,  as  he  said, 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  killing  litem  body 
and  soul. 

Ludovic  de  Piles  and  his  brother  were  journeying 
towards  Paris,  and  arriving  at  Valence,  entered  an 
inn,  and  asked  for  supper.  The  landlord  declared 
that  he  had  only  eggs  and  cheese.  44  For  whom, 
then,  is  that  spit  turning  ?  "  44  For  four  officers." 
44  Go  and  ask  them  to  allow  us  to  join  them."  This 
request  met  with  a  prompt  refusal.  Ludovic  and  ' 
his  brother  supped  wretchedly,  and  went  to  bed  in  a 
room  divided  from  that  of  the  officers  by  a  thin 
partition  only.  Ludovic,  enraged  at  the  treatment 
he  had  met  with,  lay  wide  awake,  and  heard  jests  at 
the  expense  of  the  pair  who  had  fared  so  ill.  In  the 
morning,  the  two  brothers  started  betimes,  but  be- 
fore they  had  gone  a  league, 44 1 've  left  my  purse 
behind,"  cried  Ludovic.  44  Do  you  go  on  ;  I  shall 
come  up  with  you  by  dinner-time."  Returning  to 
Valence,  he  went  straight  to  the  room  of  the  offi- 
cers. 44  Gentlemen,"  said  he, 44 1  am  one  of  the  two 
travellers  with  whom  you  refused  to  share  your  sup- 
per. You  had  a  right  to  do  this,  but  not  to  make 
your  jokes  upon  us.  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  ask  satis- 
faction of  all  of  you."  One  after  another,  the  four 
officers  fall,  and  Ludovic,  rejoining  his  brother,  re- 
joices that  he  has  recovered  his  purse.  Not  a  word 
of  the  duels,  of  which  the  brother  hears  for  the  first 
time  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  advises  him  to  keep 
Ludovic  out  of  the  way. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac  made  a  point  of  always  hold- 
ing himself  in  readiness  to  act  as  second  to  whom- 
soever might  need  his  services.  He  was  a  most 
skilful  swordsman,  but  was  blessed  by  nature  with 
so  long  a  nose,  that  all  his  adroitness  could  not 
save  it  from  an  occasional  cut  These  multiplied 
in  the  immense  number  of  duels  he  fought,  till 
his  notched  nose  became  quite  a  curiosity,  —  one 
however,  which  it  was  dangerous  to  look  at  too 
closely:  a  dozen  men  paid  with  their  lives  for  a 
simple  inspection  of  the  monstrous  and  disfigured 
cartilage.  One  of  his  exploits  was  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  midst  of  a  band  of  assassins,  of  whom 
he  killed  two  and  wounded  seven,  while  the  rest  took 
to  flight. 

The  mania  for  duels  was  not  confined  to  the 
sterner  sex ;  witness  the  exploits  of  the  better-half 
of  Chateau-Gay  de  Murat  This  virago  used  to 
appear  on  horseback  in  great  boots,  with  her  petti- 
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coats  tucked  up,  and  carrying  a  sword  at  her  side, 
and  pistols  at  her  saddle-bow.  Haying  a  bone  to 
pick  with  a  M.  Codieres,  she  called  him  out.  He 
"  came  up  smiling,"  and  played  about  with  his 
sword,  till  he  found  that  the"  lady  was  seriously 
bent  on  sending  him  to  the  ancestral  vault.  Changing 
tactics,  he  pressed  her  so  hard,  avoiding  wounds, 
that  at  last  she  dropped  to  the  ground  through  sheer 
fatigue,  and  had  to  cry  for  quarter.  Quarrelling 
afterwards  with  some  gentlemen,  she  happened  to 
meet  them  at  the  chase,  and  made  preparations  to 
charge.  Her  groom  cried  out :  41  Come  off,  madam, 
—  come  oft';  they  are  three  against  one."  "Never 
mind,"  quoth  the  dame ;  "  no  one  shall  say  that  I 
met  them  without  charging  them."  Ami  charge 
she  did,  for  the  last  time,  for  her  adversaries  bad  the 
bad  taste  to  kill  her. 

In  the  gallery  of  femmex  vatilantes,  La  Beaupre" 
holds  a  foremost  place.  After  an  exchange  of  strong 
language  with  La  des  Urlis,  she  rushed  away,  and 
came  back,  bringing  two  swords.  Des  Urlis  took 
one,  thinking  no  ill ;  but  La  Beaupre"  pressed  her 
hard,  wounded  her  in  the  neck,  and  would  certainly 
have  killed  her,  had  not  timely  help  come. 

Further  on  in  point  of  time  comes  La  Maupin. 
This  magnificent  swordswoman  had  been  lightly 
spoken  of  by  Dumesnil,  a  male  fellow-performer  at 
the  opera,  and,  in  fact,  the  eccentricities  of  l»er  man- 
ners afforded  wide  scope  for  comment.  Determined 
to  have  satisfaction,  without  any  waste  of  words,  she 
dressed  up  as  a  man,  and  waited  for  Dumesnil  as  be 
left  the  theatre.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  she 
touched  him  with  her  sword,  and  bade  him  draw. 
Dumesnil,  who  was  not  in  a  duelling  humor,  tried 
to  sheer  off,  when  La  Maupin  produced  a  stick,  and 
laid  it  lustily  about  his  shoulders,  finishing  by  taking 
his  watch  and  snuff-box.  The  next  day,  the  actor 
was  complaining  at  the  theatre  of  having  been  set 
on  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who  had  ill-treated  and 
despoiled  him.  44  Yon  lie,"  broke  in  the  virago ; 
"it  was  my  doing.  I  thrashed  you  because  you 
had  n't  the  heart  to  accept  my  challenge ;  if  you 
want  proof,  look  here  at  your  watch  and  snuff-box." 
On  another  occasion,  she  was  at  a  ball  in  male  cos- 
tume, and  managed  to  provoke  three  gentlemen. 
Tliey  all  went  out  to  fight,  and  the  actress  killed 
the  three,  one  after  the  other. 

Another  singular  affair  was  the  duel  between  the 
Marquise  de  Nesle  and  the  Comtcsse  de  Polignac, 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  former  proposed 
pistols  ;  the  countess  accepted,  and  generously  gave 
her  adversary  the  first  shot  The  Marquise  fired, 
and  missed,  breaking  a  branch  from  a  tree.  44  Anger 
makes  the  hand  shake,"  was  the  cool  comment  of 
the  countess,  who  fired,  and  carried  away  the  tip  of 
her  adversary's  ear. 

Returning  to  male  duellists,  we  light  on  M.  de 
Sainte-Foix,  a  terribly  quarrelsome  gentleman,  who 
retired  from  the  army,  and  took  to  literature,  with- 
out abandoning  his  warlike  habits.  Here  is  a  sjx'ci- 
men  of  his  manner  of  whiling  away  an  idle  hour. 
He  was  one  day  in  the  Cafe"  Procooe,  when  one  of 
the  king's  guard  entered  and  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  roll,  adding  in  an  undertone  to  himself: 
44  That  will  do  for  my  dinner."  44  Yon  're  making  a 
miserable  dinner,"  said  Sainte-Foix,  addressing  hun. 
He  repeated  this  several  times,  till  at  last  the 
guardsman  got  angry  :  a  fight  ensued,  and  Sainte- 
Foix  was  wounded.  14  It 's  all  one,"  he  said  :  44  a 
roll  and  a  cup  of  coffee  are  a  wretched  dinner." 

The  history  of  the  duel  that  Voltaire  would  havo 
fought,  well  known  as  it  is,  is  too  interesting  to  be 


omitted.  He  was  dining  with  the  Due  de  Sully, 
and  in  a  discussion  which  arose,  differed  in  opinion 
from  another  of  the  guests.  "  Who  is  this  young 
fellow  who  contradicts  me  in  so  loud  a  voice  ? " 
asked  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan  Chabot,  a  worthy 
predecessor  of  the  scandalous  cardinal,  perhaps  one 
of  the  biggest  blackguards  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 44  Sir,"  replied  Voltaire,  44  it  is  a  man  who 
does  not  trail  a  great  name,  bnt  who  honors  that 
which  he  bears."  Rohan  left  the  table  trembling 
with  rage,  and  host  and  guests  alike  agreed  that  it 
was  a  happy  deliverance.  Some  days  later,  Vol- 
taire was  again  dining  in  the  same  house,  when  a 
servant  told  him  that  he  was  required  below  for  a 
charitable  purpose.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  the 
great  man  descended,  and  made  for  a  hackney- 
coach,  into  which  he  was  requested  by  a  plaintive 
voice  to  enter.  On  doing  so,  he  was  seized  by  one 
man,  who  held  him,  while  another  administered  five 
or  fix  blows  with  a  switch.  A  little  way  off  was 
the  chevalier  in  his  carriage,  protected  by  four  hired 
cut-throats.  44  That 's  enough,"  he  said,  and  gave 
the  order  to  drive  on.  Voltaire  returned  to  the 
house,  and  adjured  the  duke  to  regard  as  an  insult 
to  himself  this  outrage  on  a  guest.  The  host  re- 
fused, however,  even  to  make  a  deposition.  From 
that  moment,  Voltaire  renounced  forever  a  house 
which  he  justly  regarded  as,  by  this  neglect,  covered 
with  dishonor. 

In  language,  every  word  of  which  n  more  wound- 
ing than  a  sword-thrust,  he  next  addressed  himself 
to  the  authorities.  44 1  miwt  humbly  represent  that 
I  have  been  brutally  assaulted  by  the  brave  Cheva- 
lier de  Rohan,  aided  by  six  cut-throats,  behind  whom 
he  was  boldly  posted.  Ever  since  this  time,  1  have 
sought  to  restore,  not  my  honor,  but  his ;  a  task  too 
difficult."  Failing  in  this  application,  he  took  les- 
sons in  fencing,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  manage  a 
Bword,  went  with  a  friend  to  the  Thdatre  Francais, 
and  owning  the  box  of  the  chevalier :  44  Sir,  should 
matters  of  business  not  have  caused  you  to  forget 
the  outrage  of  which  I  have  to  complain,  I  trust  that 
you  will  make  me  amends."  The  thrust  was  gall- 
ing. This  scion  of  the  House  which  for  motto  bad, 
44  King^  am  not ;  prince  deign  not ;  Rohan  I  am," 
was  believed  to  do  a  smart  business  in  petty  usurious 
loans.  He  accepted  the  challenge,  and  named  his 
own  place  and  time ;  then  taking  care  to  let  his 
family  know  of  the  affair,  they  procure  a  lettrc^ie- 
mchet,  and  Voltaire  is  thrown  into  the  Bastille, 
whence  he  emerges  at  the  end  of  twelve  days,  only 
to  go  to  England  in  the  custody  of  a  warder. 
Clearly,  nothing  could  provoke  the  chevalier ;  Vol- 
taire abandoned  his  attempts. 

Two  officers  of  the  Guards  had  a  quarrel,  which 
ended  in  a  blow.  The  aggrieved  person  plastered 
on  his  cheek  a  piece  of  taffeta,  the  sice  of  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  then  politely  invited  the  giver  of 
the  blow  to  accompany  him  to  a  quiet  spot.  The 
result  of  this  promenade  was,  that  the  wearer  of  tho 
taffeta  gave  his  adversary  a  wound  bad  enough  to 
lay  him  up  for  two  months.  Before  leaving  the 
ground,  ho  quietly  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  just  cut  off  from  the  piece  of  stuff  a 
little  circle.  The  wounded  man  was  beginning  to 
get  about,  when  a  visitor  was  announced  by  the 
servant-  44  It  is  a  gentleman  who  wears  a  piece  of 
taffeta  on  his  face ;  he  says  that  you  expect  him." 
44  O.  ah:  just  tell  him  I'll  come  down."  Another 
combat  ends  with  the  same  fortune,  and  the  caisson 
are  again  brought  into  play.  These  duels  went  on 
with  the  requisite  intervals,  till  at  last  the  taffeta 
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had  decreased  almost  to  a  point  44  I  m  at  the  end 
of  my  piece,  said  the  wearer  C-  to  T.,  whose  body 
was  a  uia&s  of  scars,  44  and  you  're  at  the  end  of  your 
troubles."  And  no  he  was,  for  in  the  last  duel, 
preluded  by  this  little  address,  T.  was  killed. 

The  great  Revolution  so  absorbed  men's  minds, 
that  eccentric  duels  disappear  for  a  while.  Except 
that  some  are  remarkable  from  the  presence  of 
political  notabilities,  there  are  few  which  would 
interest  the  reader.  Combats  became  more  frequent 
under  the  Empire,  though  an  officer  who  was  fre- 
quently engaged  in  duels  was  certain  to  earn  the 
profound  contempt  of  Napoleon.  From  the  mass 
of  uninteresting  duels,  let  us  pick  out  one  worthy 
of  mention,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  it  came  to  an 
end  in  1813,  after  a  duration  of  nineteen  yean*. 
Fournier,  a  captain  of  hussars,  and  a  most  invet- 
erate duellist,  Lad,  without  provocation,  called  out 
and  killed  at  Strasbourg  a  young  man  named 
Blumm,  the  only  support  of  a  large  family.  Four- 
nier's  skill  was  so  great  that  this  affair  was  regarded 
as  little  better  than  murder.  On  the  evening  of 
Bluinin's  burial,  General  Moreau  gave  a  ball,  and 
as  it  was  suspected  that  Fournier  would  present 
himself,  orders  were  given  to  Captain  Dupont  to 
refuse  him  admittance.  The  consequence  was  that 
Dupont  received  a  challenge,  which  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted, in  the  hope  of  at  last  chastising  the  insolence 
of  a  hardened  cut-throat.  Fournier  fell  wounded. 
44  The  first  point  to  you,"  he  exclaimed.  44  Then 
you  mean  to  go  on  again  V  "  44  Yea ;  and  before 
long,  I  hope." 

A  month  later,  it  was  Dupont's  turn  to  be  wound- 
ed. Fournier  proposed  pistols  ;  but  Dupont  refused 
to  accept  a  weapon  which  would  give  his  adversary 
all  the  advantage.  Fournier  was  so  skilful  with  the 
pistol,  that  frequently,  as  the  men  of  his  regiment 
pawed  on  horseback  at  a  gallop  smoking,  he  would, 
with  a  bullet,  knock  the  pipes  out  of  their  mouths. 
The  two  were  so  nearly  equal  with  the  sword  that 
the  contest  seemed  interminable ;  but  they  resolved 
to  persevere  till  one  or  the  other  should  admit  him- 
self to  he  beaten.  To  regulate  their  combat*,  the 
terras  of  an  agreemeut  were  come  to :  L  When- 
ever Dupont  and  Fournier  shall  be  within  thirty 
leagues  of  one  another,  each  shall  go  half  way,  in 
order  that  they  may  meet  sword  in  hand.  2.  If  one 
of  the  two  contracting  parties  should  bo  prevented 
by  hw  military  duty,  he  who  is  free  shall  be  bound 
to  journey  the  whole  distance,  iu  order  that  the  rules 
of  the  service  and  the  requirements  of  the  present 
treaty  may  Ins  made  to  harmonize.  3.  No  excuses 
shall  be  accepted  save  those  arising  from  military 
duties.  4.  The  present  treaty  being  concluded  in 
good  faith,  there  can  be  no  departure  from  conditions 
agreed  on  by  the  parties." 

The  agreement  was  religiously  adhered  to,  and 
the  warmest  friendship  could  not  have  created  in 
the  two  officers  a  more  eager  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  to  meet  44  My  dear 
friend,"  wrote  one  uf  these  eccentric  combatants, 
"  I  shall  be  at  Strasbourg  on  the  uth  of  November, 
about  noon.  Wait  for  me  at  the  Hotel  des  I'ostcs. 
We  '11  just  have  a  touoh  at  one  another."  Every 
now  and  then,  the  advancement  of  one  or  the  other, 
would  interpose  delay.  This  obstacle  removed, 
Fournier  (let  us  say)  would  write  thus :  *'  My  dear 
Dupont,  I  learn  thai  the  Emperor,  recognizing  your 
deserts,  has  just  made  you  a  general.  Accept  my 
sincere  congratulations  on  a  promotion  which  is  only 
what  you  deserve.  Your  nomination  is  a  double 
source  of  joy  to  me.    On  your  account,  I  rejoice, 


and  on  my  own  also,  for  your  promotion  will  give 
us  the  opportunity  of  an  early  meeting."  At  last 
they  are  lx>th  generals,  hut  the  combats  go  on.  At 
one  time,  Dupont  runs  Fournier  through  the  neck, 
and  pins  him  to  a  wall,  just  like  a  butterfly  in  a  ease, 
but  dares  not  change  his  position,  as,  if  he  does, 
Fournier  can  run  him  through.  There  they  remain 
till  their  noise  attracts  the  attention  of  some  officers, 
who  separate  them.  Dupont  at  last  began  to  get 
weary  of  this  endless  contest ;  he  was  thinking  of 
marrying,  but  must  first  settle  with  Fournier. 
Hunting  him  up,  he  proposed  to  finish  up  with 
pistols.  To  etnialize  the  chances,  it  was  decided  that 
the  combat  should  come  off  in  a  little  wood.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  appointed  day,  the  last  act  opened. 
Advancing  warily,  the  two  at  Last  caught  a  glimpse 
of  one  another.  Each  immediately  took  refuge  be- 
hind a  tree.  Dupont,  inferior  in  skill,  had  recourse 
to  artifice.  He  quietly  lifted  up  his  coat-tail,  and 
pushed  it  beyond  the  tree  ;  a  ball  whizzed  through 
it  immediately.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  mouth  of 
his  pistol  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  just  a  corner  of  the  hat  pro- 
jected, as  if  the  wearer  were  peeping  out  to  take 
aim.  In  a  moment,  a  ball  carried  the  hat  away 
among  the  bushes.  44  Your  life  is  in  my  hands," 
said  Dupont ;  44  but  I  won't  take  it."  44  As  yon 
like,"  said  Fournier.  44  Only  mind,"  continued  the 
victor,  "  I  reserve  my  right  to  put  a  couple  of  balls 
into  your  bead  whenever  I  like  ;  so  don't  come  near 
me."    And  thus  ended  this  long  quarrel. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Comte  de  Pontecoulant, 
we  give  the  following.  Colonel  Barbier-Dufai,  a 
noted  duellist,  insulted  Raoul  X  ,  a  young  sol- 
dier, solely  with  the  intention  of  provoking  hjm  to  a 
duel.  Finding,  however,  that  Raoul  was  a  mere  boy, 
a  fact  disguised  by  hi*  large  stature,  the  fighting 
colonel  made  excuses,  and  wished  to  withdraw. 
Raoul  refused  to  consent  to  this  course,  and  swords 
were  drawn.  The  disparity  of  the  combatants  was 
so  great,  that  the  colonel,  after  four  times  disabling 
hU  adversary,  proposed  that  some  other  mode  of 
fighting  should  be  found.  It  was  im|K>ssible  to  use 
pistols  in  the  street;  what  was  to  be  done  ?  At  this 
moment  the  rumble  of  a  hackney-coach  was  heard, 
and  Dufai  found  the  wiahed-for  solution.  "  Stop 
this  cab,"  he  said  to  the  seconds.  44  and  run  nnd  ex- 
change these  swords  for  a  pair  of  dagsrers  of  equal 
length."  —  44  This  is  what  I  propose,"  he  added  to 
Raoul :  "  we  will  get  into  the  coach,  armed  each 
with  a  dagger,  and  bound  to  one  another,  with  our 
right  arms  only  free :  then  let  the  doors  be  shut 
and  the  coach  go  twice  round  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel." Raoul  accepted;  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment* were  made  ;  and,  at  a  signal,  the  cab  started, 
two  seconds  on  the  box-seat,  the  other  two  behind. 
As  the  horses,  driven  by  the  seconds,  dashed  round 
at  a  pace  unequalled  in  the  history  of  hackney- 
coaches,  one  cry  wns  heard,  then  a  second,  then  all 
within  was  still.  The  journey  finished,  the  seconds 
rushed  to  the  doors,  and,  from  a  pool  of  blood,  drew 
out  the  two  combatants.  Raoul  was  dead ;  the 
colonel,  pierced  with  wounds,  and  with  his  face  torn 
by  Raoul's  teeth,  yet  managed  to  survive. 

Slight  as  were  the  means  at  their  disposal,  the 
officers  taken  prisoners  by  this  country  during  the 
long  war  with  France,  contrived  to  sustain  the  rep- 
utation of  their  country  in  the  matter  of  the  duello. 
Here  are  two  instances,  which  wo  give  on  the 
authority  of  the  Annual  Register.  44  A  duel  was 
fought  by  two  of  the  French  prisoners  on  board  the 
lying  in  Gillingham  Reach. 
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Not  having  any  swords,  they  attached  to  the  ends 
of  two  sticks  a  pair  of  scissors  each.  The  trans- 
action took  place  below  in  the  prison,  unknown  to 
the  ship's  company.  One  man,  wounded  in  the 
abdomen,  died/'  Again  :  "  Two  French  officers  on 
parole  in  Reading,  fought  a  duel  in  a  field  not  far 
from  the  New  Inn,  on  the  Oxford  Road,  when  one 
of  them  received  a  ball,  which  passed  through  the 
back  part  of  his  neck.  Unable  to  procure  pistols, 
they  had  agreed  to  decide  the  affair  with  a  fowling- 
piece,  at  about  fifty  paces,  by  firing  alternately. 
The  first  discharge  was  conclusive.  The  officer 
who  fired  rendered  every  assistance  to  hU  wounded 
antagonist.  He  accompanied  him  in  a  post-chaise 
to  his  lodgings,  where  a  surgeon  dressed  his  wound, 
which  is  said  not  to  be  dangerous." 

From  the  Annual  Register  also  we  give  partic- 
ulars of  the  following  duel,  of  which,  as  we  have 
found  no  mention  of  it  in  the  French  histories,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  may  perhaps  be  no 
more  the  record  of  an  actual  encounter  than  the 

affair  of  Raoul  X  (we  have  grave  doubts  as  to 

the  reality  of  personages  designated  by  this  initial 
in  French  anecdotes)  and  Dulai.  The  quarrel  was 
between  M.  de  Graudprd  and  M.  le  Pique,  and  the 
combat  came  off  at,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
above,  Paris  in  May,  1808.  "  Being  both  men  of 
elevated  minds,  they  agreed  to  fight  in  balloons, 
and  in  order  to  give  time  for  their  preparation,  it 
was  determined  that  the  duel  should  take  place  on 
that  day  month.  Accordingly,  on  the  third  of  May, 
the  parties  met  at  a  field  adjoining  the  Tuileries, 
where  their  respective  balloons  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  Each  attended  by  a  second,  ascended 
his  car,  loaded  with  blunderbusses,  as  pistols  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  efficient  in  their  probable 
situations.  A  great  multitude  attended,  hearing  of 
the  balloons,  but  little  dreaming  of  their  purpose ; 
the  Parisians  merely  looked  for  the  novelty  of  a 
balloon-race.  At  nine  o'clock  the  cords  were  cut, 
and  the  balloons  ascended  majestically  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators.  The  wind  was  moderate, 
blowing  from  the  north-northwest,  and  they  kept, 
as  far  as  could  be  judged,  within  about  eighty 
yards  of  each  other.  When  they  had  mounted  to 
the  height  of  about  nine  hundred  yards,  M.  lc 
Pique  fired  his  piece  ineffectually;  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  fire  was  returned  by  M. 
Grandpre\  and  penetrated  his  adversary's  balloon, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  its  rapid  descent, 
and  M.  le  Pique  and  his  second  were  both  dashed 
to  pieces  on  a  house-top,  over  which  the  balloon 
fell.  The  victorious  Grandpre  then  mounted  aloft 
in  the  grandest  style,  and  descended  safe  with  his 
secoud,  about  seven  leagues  from  the  spot  of 
ascension." 

It  is  hard  to  doubt,  we  confess,  after  the  natural 
touch,  "wind  moderate,  blowing  from  the  north- 
northwest"  Surely  the  force  of  duelling  can  no 
further  go;  so  here,  in  spite  of  the  temptation 
offered  by  numerous  anecdotes  of  more  recent  duels, 
we  conclude  our  article. 


SAXON  AND  GAUL. 

BT  H.  TAINS. 
[Truncated  for  EntRT  Sattkdat  from  Le  Journal  its  Dibatt.] 

In  the  sciences  and  in  letters,  in  philosophy  and 
in  erudition,  the  Germans  are  the  initiators  and  per- 
haps the  masters  of  modern  mind.  When  we  seek 
the  causes  which  have  produced  in  them  such  an 
abundant  sap  of  invention  and  such  an  - 


bloom  of  discoveries,  we  find  that  in  their  labors 
their  character  has  been  as  efficacious  as  their  intel- 
lect At  first  sight  we  especially  admire  the  minutia 
of  their  attention,  the  enormousncss  of  their  knowl- 
edge, their  talent  of  abstraction,  their  metaphysical 
aptness  for  general  views.  Closer  examination  leads 
us  to  remark  that  if  these  faculties  were  able  to  bring 
forth  their  fruit  it  was  because  conscientiousness, 
patience,  unselfishness,  sobriety,  and  a  number  of 
moral  virtues  were  joined  to  them.  There  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  labor  done  in  Germany,  and  it  is 
performed  almost  gratuitously.  The  laborers  have 
been  obliged  to  endure  a  great  deal  and  practice 
self-denial  in  proportion,  for  great  works  are  never 
wrought  except  by  long  sacrifices.  The  only  way 
which  leads  to  power  is  the  art  of  consuming  little 
while  producing  a  great  deal.  I  saw  a  congress  of 
naturalists  and  natural  philosophers  at  Carlsruhe. 
Their  manners  and  appearance  were  those  of  cob- 
blers in  Sunday  clothes.  I  might  instance  the  wife 
of  the  greatest  German  Indian  scholar,  who  does 
her  own  washing  and  cooking.  The  husband,  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe,  spends  his  nights  over  the 
sacred  texts,  studies  the  probable  age  of  this  Brah- 
mana  or  that  Veda,  and  both  live  on  $300  a  year. 
During  the  first  forty  years  of  this  century,  the 
German  professor  who  invented  a  philologi  cal 
method,  the  author  of  books  in  which  other  nations 
were  at  a  future  day  to  draw  the  new  science,  was 
a  man  not  so  well  paid  as  a  master-mason  of  Paris, 
or  a  machine-maker  of  London.  He  delivered  two 
lectures  a  day  ;  be  lived  buried  in  his  collections  or 
in  his  books ;  he  walked  all  the  evening  on  his  sand- 
ed pine  floor,  near  his  stove,  his  spittoon  and  his 
pipe,  while  his  wife  put  the  children  to  bed,  kept 
the  house  in  order,  and  was  contented  with  her  lot 
in  life.  The  correspondence  of  scholars  and  think- 
ers with  their  betrothed  and  their  wives  everywhere 
exhibit  quiet  homes,  marriage  respected  and  happy, 
women  aocile  and  useful,  covetousness  absent,  am- 
bitions asleep,  a  sort  of  genial  air  and  languid  light 
where,  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  regular  life,  lofty  spec- 
ulation may  spread  its  wings  and  laborious  erudition 
may  delve  its  mine.  I  hold  there  is  an  abyss  between 
the  German  and  the  French  manner  of  comprehend- 
ing pleasure.  I  saw  recently,  in  a  small  town  near 
Paris,  a  merchant  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  organize  a 
singing  society.  He  was  a  good  musician.  The  so- 
ciety rented  two  chambers,  placed  a  piano  in  them, 
and  met  two  evenings  a  week.  The  small  town  is 
dull.  The  voices  were  tolerable  or  excellent.  Mat- 
ters went  smoothly  enough  for  some  months.  In 
time  the  opposition  of  temperaments  appeared  and 
the  members  of  the  society  at  last  discovered  they 
had  proposed  to  themselves  very  different  objects. 
The  President  loved  music  for  music's  sake.  The 
moment  he  reached  the  meeting,  he  opened  the 
music-book,  raised  his  leader  of  the  orchestra's  staff, 
and  held  all  time  employed  otherwise  than  in  music 
was  so  much  time  lost.  If  a  chorus  was  badly  exe- 
cuted he  made  thorn  begin  again  and  begged  the 
backward  member  to  study  at  nome.  Moreover,  he 
had  no  taste  for  light  music  ;  he  always  brought  re- 
ligious music  for  practice.  The  members  looked  on 
their  society  as  a  sort  of  club.  They  would  have 
been  delighted  had  anybody  proposed  a  game  of 
cards.  They  played  tricks  on  one  another,  told 
stories,  drank  beer,  and  thought  a  grave  air  repeated 
ten  times  lacked  piquancy  and  was  at  most  agreeable 
only  when  sung  twice  a  year  in  great  ceremony  in 
the  town  church  ;  parading  is  a  pleasure  and  gives 
the  parader  importance ;  in  fine,  they  loved  music 
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for  its  accessories.  The  society  was  dissolved.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  in  France,  science,  philosophy, 
the  arts  and  everything  else  are  loved  only  for  their 
accessories,  and  the  chief  of  these  accessories  is  the 
delicate  and  pretty  way  in  which  they  are  discussed. 
One  may  be  sprightly  everywhere,  even  in  legisla- 
tion and  in  political  economy.  It  was  by  this  means 
Montesquieu  and  Bastiat  succeeded  in  alluring  read- 
ers ;  but  such  a  requirement  greatly  reduces  the 
prolificness  and  liberty  of  the  intellect  A  great 
many  works  of  art  or  science  become  impossible 
when  the  scholar  and  artist  feel  themselves  obliged 
to  take  care  that  their  work  shall  bo  read  with 
pleasure  and  be  understood  at  the  first  glance.  The 
public  in  France  load  the  shoulders  of  the  author 
and  inventor  with  a  weight  the  public  in  Germany 
take  on  their  own  shoulders. 


GUESS  I 
i. 

"  Ugu  !  my  native  climate,  what  a  Beast  you  are ! " 

Edward  Pringleson  had  just  crossed  the  Channel. 
He  was  twenty-four  years  old,  and  the  son  of  a  Lei- 
cestershire county  court  judge. 

It  is  often  thought  to  be  a  good  thing  that  the 
eldest  of  a  large  family  should  be  a  girl,  and  be 
trained  from  infancy  to  act  as  a  deputy  slave-driv- 
er. But  Mrs.  Pringleson  never  regretted  the  sex 
of  her  eldest  child,  "Edward  always  was  such  a  good 
boy."  When  he  went  to  school  there  was  a  very 
sensible  increase  of  noise  from  the  nursery  depart- 
ment, and  for  the  first  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle- 
son began  to  think  that  perhaps  they  had  incurred 
a  troublesome  responsibility  in  having  ten  children. 
At  school,  Edward  was  regarded  as  "the  steady 
boy"  by  the  authorities,  and  as  "a  gjrind"  by  his 
companions.  No  one  took  any  liberties  with  him, 
however,  and  not  one  single  scrape  occurred  to 
trouble  the  parental  ears.  Of  the  many  home  con- 
ferences held  over  his  career,  "  Edward  was  sure  to 
do  well"  was  the  invariable,  and,  if  vague,  very 
comfortable  result. 

But  with  a  high  degree  at  Oxford,  Edward 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  his  energies  for  the  time 
being.    He  showed  no  special  inclination  for  any 

Pursuit  He  did  not  care  for  the  law,  so  the  elder 
'ringleson's  interest  was  exerted  in  favor  of  the 
younger  boys ;  and,  indeed,  the  Judge  was  very  well 
content  that  Edward  should  rest  on  his  oars  for  the 
present.  There  was  no  necessity  for  immediate 
decision,  as  he  himself  was  a  hale  man  of  fifty-five, 
and  good  for  many  years.  Besides,  there  could  be 
no  anxiety  about  the  ultimate  success  of  a  first-class 
man.  The  Judge  had  been  no  scholar  himself,  and 
reposed  an  undue  confidence  in  the  might  of  learn- 
ing. And  then  Edward  had  rather  overworked 
himself  at  Oxford,  and  felt  he  had  honorably  earned 
the  right  of  resting. 

But,  somehow,  he  was  low-spirited,  and  his  moth- 
er grew  anxious.  The  family  doctor  said,  "  Send 
him  to  Paris  for  a  fortnight,"  Mrs.  Pringleson  ob- 
jected that  it  was  so  cold,  travelling  in  January ; 
but  she  was  not  listened  to,  and  Edward  went  to 
Paris.  And  perhaps  it  was  as  good  a  sign  as  his 
friends  could  have  desired  of  his  having  enjoyed  his 
trip,  that  he  made  that  uncivil  remark  about  the 
climate  as  he  got  into  the  train  at  Folkestone  at  half 
past  eight  o'clock,  A.  M. 

It  had  been  trying  to  snow  all  night,  and  also 
trying  to  thaw.  The  result  was  mud  by  the  ton, 
universal  damp,  and  universal  ill-temper. 


As  Edward  Pringleson  got  into  a  carriage  with 
a  large  balance  of  sickness  still  in  hand,  wet  through 
with  the  January  seas  and  snows,  and  turned  a  mot- 
tled face  towards  the  window  where  the  dirty  down 
train  was  faintly  visible  through  the  steamed  glass, 
he  felt,  indeed,  that  his  cup  of  misery  was  full. 
The  entrance  of  a  widow  and  a  little  girl  about  two 
years  old  caused  it  to  overflow. 

He  established  himself  next  to  the  farthest  door, 
and  erected  a  fortification  of  shawls,  bags,  and  a  deal 
box  marked  "  Fragile,"  containing  a  clock  from  the 
Palais  Royal  (a  purchase  he  had  since  heartily  re- 
gretted), between  himself  and  the  intruders.  Go  to 
sleep  he  must,  so  up  went  his  feet  into  the  opposite 
scat,  and  in  five  minutes  he  was  in  "  paradise." 

But  he  was  a  light  sleeper,  and  very  soon  became 
aware  that  his  companions  were  holding  a  conference 
in  whispers. 

"  Baby  will  look  out  of  that  window,  mamma," 
said  a  small  but  energetic  voice. 

" No,  no,  darling ! "  said  mamma;  "it  will  wake 
the  gentleman.  The  poor  tired  gentleman,  baby ! 
Look  out  of  this  window,  dear.  You  can  see  the 
pretty  snow  out  of  this  one." 

But  baby  was  not  to  be  so  deluded. 

M  Baby  can  see  the  snow  out  of  the  other,  too,"  she 
said ;  and  the  little  wilful  mortal  ran  away  from  her 
mother,  and,  using  the  sacred  deal  box  as  a  step, 
actually  mounted  on  to  the  bridge  formed  by  the 
stranger's  legs  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  pros- 
pect. 

Edward  did  not  in  the  least  care  to  be  thought  ex- 
traordinarily polite  and  good-natured.  It  gave  him 
no  pleasure  to  make  sacrifices,  and  he  was  quite  sat- 
isfied with  knowing  privately  that  he  was  as  ready  to 
make  one  if  it  were  necessary  as  any  one  else.  His 
very  gallantry  was  a  measured  thing.  He  would  give 
up  his  seat  to  a  lady,  but  so  he  would  to  a  gentle- 
man if  he  were  tired.  On  the  present  occasion,  he 
was  outraged,  and  turned  his  head  towards  the 
mother  in  resentment  She  was  young,  scarcely 
older  than  himself ;  and  she  was  pretty,  too,  but  it 
made  no  difference  to  him.  It  was  a  clear  case  of 
injustice. 

"  Baby,  baby,  come  down,  darling ! "  cried  mam- 
ma; "please  excuse  her,  sir.  She  has  been  very 
much  indulged,  and  she  docs  n't  understand  that  she 
is  not  to  worry  strangers." 

All  this  time,  Edward  had  been  considering  the 
small  person  on  his  legs.  She  was  very  tiny,  very 
plump,  and  had  that  perfect  shapelessness  which  is 
so  delightful  in  a  child.  Her  arms  had  still  the  in- 
fantine creases  at  the  wrists  and  elbows,  and  she 
frequently  examined  her  marvellous  little  hands  and 
pointed  nails,  displaying  great  anxiety  about  their 
cleanliness.  She  had  a  roguish  mouth,  which  she 
often  pursed  up  persuasively,  and  a  pair  of  roman- 
tic blue  eyes,  which  had,  comically  enough,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  pathos. 

The  result  of  Edward's  investigation  was  this  an- 
swer to  the  lady,  — 

"  O,  never  mind  her ! n  She  does  n't  inconven- 
ience me.    Let  her  stay  if  she  likes." 

As  she  evidently  did  like,  her  mother  let  her 
stay. 

Edward  had  now  to  undergo  a  complete  examina- 
tion. His  waistcoat-buttons  were  counted,  his  era- 
vat  was  untied,  and  his  collars  were  turned  down. 
Then  the  little  intruder  betook  herself  to  his  face, 
and  poked  her  small  fingers  into  every  corner.  She 
took  hold  of  his  eye-lashes  to  open  and  shut  his  eyes, 
and  arranged  his  hair  in  a  very  novel  style.  And 
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he  actually  smiled  at  these  indignities,  for  he  found 
it  very  pleasant  to  have  that  aljsorhed  little  face  so 
near  his,  and  those  marvellously  soil  little  fingers 
touching  him  so  lightly.  She  tired  of  the  amuse- 
ment sooner  than  he  did,  and  presently  began  to 
clainor  for  her  "  paints." 

It  seemed  she  was  a  great  hand  at  the  fine  arte, 
and  Edward  was  obliged  to  get  out  at  the  next  sta- 
tion to  procure  some  water  to  moisten  the  said 
paints  and  a  copy  of  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
oti  which  to  exercise  her  skill  in  the  art  of  coloring. 
The  pictures  of  ships  and  public  buildings  were  soon 
disposed  of.  She  adopted  a  very  broad  style  with 
them.  Some  of  her  paints  she  held  in  greater  esti- 
mation than  the  rest,  and  these  were  not  employed 
unless  the  picture  were  a  favorite.  Others  were 
considered  very  ordinary  tint*,  and  were  generally 
dashed  all  over  uninteresting  subjects  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  nature.  The  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  India  was  painted  a  deep  blue ;  and  a  meeting 
at  Exeter  Hall,  a  brilliant  yellow ;  but  44  the  Paris 
Fashions  for  January."  represented  by  three  or  four 
surpriscd-looking  ladies,  and  an  elderly  child,  re- 
quired the  artist's  grave  consideration.  She  finally 
consulted  Edward. 

"  What 's  that  ?  "  she  inquired,  pointing  to  one  of 
them. 

"  That  *s  a  lady,"  said  Edward ;  give  her  a  green 
gown.  Hallo !  that 's  going  on  to  her  fingers." 
And  he  put  out  his  hand  to  guide  the  too-busy 
pencil. 

"  What 's  that  ?  "  said  she  again. 

"  That '»  her  bonnet.    Let 's  make  that  red." 

"Where 's  the  red?" 

"  Here  it  is.  Now  then.  Black  hair;  here 's  the 
black.    And  now  her  face.    Rosy  cheeks." 

4'  Where  '3  the  ropy  V "  the  small  person  asked 
again,  and,  having  been  shown  it,  she  went  on  with 
a  vigor  that  did  not  promise  a  long  continuance 
of  her  exertions.  And,  indeed,  a  sudden  pause 
very  soon  took  place.  Baby  was  getting  very  much 
bored. 

At  this  point  mamma  began  to  fumble  in  a  bap;. 
Edward  had  long  felt  impelled  to  open  hi*  bag,  and 
now  he  could  no  longer  resist  doing  so.  In  that 
bag  watt  one  of  Boissier's  masterpieces,  a  lovely 
bonbonniere  which  he  was  carrying  home  to  his 
own  little  sisters.  I'oor  little  sisters !  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  British  "  good- 
ies " :  but  he  could  not  regret  his  gilt  when  he  saw 
how  tightly  it  was  held  by  its  new  possessor;  and 
her  little  lace,  nodding  to  him  oat  of  a  cab  window, 
became  one  of  those  memories  which  we  stow  away 
for  years,  ready  to  bring  out  and  lovingly  pore  over, 
again  and  again. 

11. 

Edward's  fellow-traveller,  Mrs.  Stalman,  was 
the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Allan  Stalman.  vicar  of 
Spike  buret,  Kent.  She  was  of  a  good  family, 
though  a  very  poor  one,  and,  the  Rev.  Allan  hav- 
ing nothing  but  bis  country  living  worth  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  she  had  been  well  accustomed 
to  poverty  all  her  life.  She  had  met  her  husband 
in  Malta,  where  her  father's  regiment  was  quar- 
tered, and  that  small  place  had  had  a  good  gossip 
over  the  astounding  news  that  she  had  declined  to 
marry  her  cousin,  John  Tustin,  the  richest  prize  in 
the  place,  for  the  sake  of  a  poor  chaplain. 

She  had  been  very  happy  with  the  poor  chaplain, 
and  did  not  trouble  herself  much  about  John  Tus- 
tin, who  had  parted  from  her  in  anger.   He  had 


gone  to  India  she  knew,  and  was  re]>orted  to  be 
leading  a  gay  life  there,  and  to  be  gaining  rapid 
promotion. 

The  Rev.  Allan  Stalman  died.  Every  one  in 
Spikeburst  was  very  kind  to  his  widow,  but  Spike- 
hurst  was  not  a  large  place,  and  she  could  not  live 
on  kind  words  alone.  Nor  bad  she  any  idea  of 
living  on  the  bounty  of  others.  Consequently,  Mrs. 
Stalman  roused  herself  in  her  deep  affliction,  and, 
instead  of  posing  in  the  eyes  of  Spikeburst  as  a  des- 
olate widow  with  a  fatherless  child,  proceeded  to 
realize  her  possessions,  and  travelled  up  to  London 
with  a  modest  wardrobe  and  three  hundred  pounds 
in  money. 

She  had  been  a  great  musical  performer  in  the 
Malta  days,  and  had  managed  to  keep  her  powers 
tolerably  unimpaired,  even  in  the  unappreciative 
circles  at  Spikeburst.  She  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  the  post  of  musical  teacher  in  two  good 
schools  near  London,  and  that  of  organist  in  a 
church.  An  old  friend,  who  was  much  in  her  own 
plight  (minus  the  three  hundred  pounds),  was  glad 
to  join  with  her  in  renting  a  small  house,  which  of- 
fered "  Apartments  for  a  Single  Gentleman  " ;  and 
thus  Mrs.  Stalman  managed  to  live  in  great  respect- 
ability. 

In  London,  six  years  had  passed  more  rapidly 
over  Mrs.  Stalman's  head  than  they  had  over 
Edward  Pringleson's.  With  him,  that  time  had 
dragged  itself  away  in  unsettled  purpo&lessness. 
He  had  seen  the  usual  incidents  that  occur  in  a 
large  family,  grow  and  develop.  One  of  the  boys 
had  gone  to  sea ;  another,  first  to  the  bad  and  then 
to  Australia.  Most  of  the  bop  had  got  into  debt 
a  little,  but  had  repented  and  were  now  doing  well 
And  then  his  eldest  sister,  who  was  to  have  made 
the  grand  match  to  my  Lord  Sbarklin,  was  met  at 
the  very  church  door  by  the  genuine  peer,  and  saw 
her  impostor  bridegroom  shrink  way,  never  to  return. 

In  all  these  troubles,  Edward's  clear  head  was  in 
constant  requisition.  A  fellowship  at  Oxford  had 
procured  him  independence,  and  what  wonder  if, 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties,  he  had  reached 
his  thirtieth  year  without  making  any  mark  '? 

At  that  time  came  that  break  which  is  often  the 
first  great  shock  iu  a  family.  Mr.  Pringleson's  death 
was  hudden.  He  had  sat  in  his  little  court  and  dis- 
charged his  usual  duty,  and  next  day  that  court  had 
no  judge.  Our  Oxford  fellow  could  not  now  indulge 
iu  dreams.  The  father  was  dead,  and  the  mother 
must  be  kept.  Thus  it  was  that  lie  came  to  Lon- 
don to  fill  a  mastership  at  Duke's  College,  and,  look- 
ing out  for  his  lodgings,  knocked  at  Mrs.  Stalman's 
door.  As  it  was  one  of  his  school-davs,  he  concluded 
all  arrangements,  and  had  actually  Wen  three  days 
in  possession  of  his  rooms  without  being  aware  of 
his  landlady's  identity. 

He  was  sitting  at  his  breakfast  one  morning,  when 
he  heard  a  regular  and  peculiar  noise  on  the  stairs 
outside.  While  puzzling  over  it,  a  voice  called 
from  below,  — 

'4  Miss  Laura !  That  ain't  you  a-battledoring  and 
shuttlecocking  again,  is  it  ?  And  after  all  your  ma 
said,  and  you  know  you  ought  n't  do  it-  Come  down 
directly,  miss  ! " 

The  voice  had  become  louder  as  its  owner  as- 
ceuded  the  stairs,  and  now  there  followed  a  sharp 
sound  and  a  cry  of  distress.  Miss  Laura  was  re- 
ceiving manual  correction. 

Edward  opened  his  door  in  a  hurry. 

44  What  are  you  beating  that  child  for  ?  "  he  said 
to  the  aggressor,  who  was  a  very  grimy  servant. 
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44  Why,  sir,  she  'a  been  told  'undreds  of  times  she 
ain't  to  make  that  noise,  but  it  ain't  of  no  u»e.  She 
won't  mind  one  bit." 

"  Do  you  suppose  knocking  her  about  will  do  any 
good  V  "  said  Edward,  whose  eyes  were  angrily  ob- 
serving a  red  mark  on  the  child's  wrist  where  the 
servant  had  clutched  her,  and  a  black  smear  on  the 
back  of  her  hand  inflicted  by  a  blacking-brush. 
Taking  out  his  handkerchief  to  remove  this  smear, 
he  noticed  the  hand,  which  was  peculiar,  more 
closely.  He  looked  at  the  child,  and  with  a  sudden 
exclamation  drew  her  into  his  room  and  shut  the 
door. 

This  unexpected  move  rather  astonished  her,  and 
though  she  looked  Edward  straight  in  the  eyes  with 
a  defiant  air,  there  were  certain  little  signs  that  she 
was  not  altogether  easy  in  her  mind.  Edward  had 
by  this  time  satisfied  himself  that  his  little  heroine 
of  the  train  stood  before  him.  His  first  remark  was 
highly  diplomatic,  intended  to  elicit  a  final  proof, 
and  also  to  introduce  a  pleasing  subject. 

**  Do  you  like  sugar-plums  rutto  t "  he  asked. 

It  was  a  complete  success.  The  child  had  a  very 
pliant  and  expressive  figure.  In  an  instant  its  defiant 
rigidity  disappeared,  and  she  approached  a  thought 
nearer,  before  ausweriug  "  Yes*,"  in  a  shy  whisper. 

Edward  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  she  leaned 
against  one  of  his  knees. 

44  Now,"  said  he, 44  if  I  were  to  find  some  sugar- 
plums, what  would  you  do  ?" 

She  was  a  practical  person,  and  so  inquired,  — 

44  If  you  was  to  find  them  for  me  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  for  you.  What  would  you  do  with  them  ?  " 

44  Give  mamma  some,  and  Miss  Price  some,  and 
me  some." 

That  evening  Mrs.  Stalman  received  a  message 
from  her  new  lodger  begging  to  see  her.  This  end- 
ing in  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Stalman  to  tea,  Mr. 
Pringleson  came  down  to  her  room  with  a  packet 
in  his  hand.  The  fellow-travellers  recognized  each 
other  at  once,  and  Laura  was  sent  to  find  the  iden- 
tical bonbonniere,  which  had  been  carefully  pre- 
served. Edward's  packet  soon  refilled  it,  and  for 
the  second  time  it  became  a  bond  of  friendship. 

Laura  was  now  eight  years  old,  and  beginning  to 
be  a  care  to  her  mother. 

4i  What  am  I  to  do  about  her,  Mr.  Pringleson  ?  " 
she  asked,  one  evening;  "she  is  beginning  to  get  a 
big  girl  now,  and  her  education  ought  to  be  attend- 
ed to.  She  stalls  shockingly,  and  I  fear  she  never 
will  write  well.  I  cannot  spare  time  to  teach  her, 
if  I  were  able,  and  yet  I  don't  like  schools.  What 
shall  I  do  >  " 

Edward  was  really  younger  than  Mrs.  Stalman, 
but  she  was  l>cginning  to  look  up  to  him  as  family 
umpire. 

"  Don't  send  her  to  school,"  he  answered. 
4k  You  think  not  i  But  how  else  she  is  to  learn 
anything  I  don't  know.  Poor  Eliza  Price  has 
enough  on  her  hands  looking  after  the  bouse,  be- 
sides being  no  great  scholar.  I  am  quite  sure  Laura 
would  never  mind  a  word  from  her." 

It  w;ts  a  difficult  question.  Edward  Pringleson 
was  engaged  in  looking  over  a  pile  of  examination- 
papers.  The  particular  note-book  under  his  scru- 
tiny required  much  revision.  Its  owner,  who  wrote 
an  untidy,  sprawling  hand,  and  signed  his  name 
with  irritating  illegibility,  as 44  W.  Payne  Shepherd," 
gave  the  master  great  trouble,  Edward  again  nnd 
again  shook  his  head  over  Shepherd's  note-book,  and 
scored  it  with  marks  of  displeasure.  It  was  a  busy 
time ;  as  the  examinations  were  coming  on,  he  could 


give  no  further  attention  for  the  moment  to  Laura 
and  her  education.  At  the  end  of  the  term  be  hur- 
ried out  of  town  for  rest  and  to  see  his  mother,  and 
returned  in  a  week  to  make  out  the  boys'  reports. 
It  had  become  a  habit  with  him  now  to  frequently 
join  the  circle  down  stairs  in  the  evening,  and  even 
to  take  his  work  there  with  him.  His  first  evening 
was  so  passed. 

44  Where 's  Laura  V  "  he  inquired  at  once. 

44  Ah,  poor  Laura ! "  sighed  mamma, 44 1  shall  nev- 
er forget  her  sorrowful  little  face  as  she  went  away ! 
I  have  been  obliged  to  act  without  consulting  you, 
as  I  should  have  liked,  Mr.  Pringleson.  But  time 
pressed.  Mrs.  Welling,  the  wife  of  my  dear  Allan's 
successor  in  the  Spikehurst  living,  is  really  a  very 
nice  person,  and,  on  hearing  of  my  difficulties,  wrote 
in  the  kindest  manner  and  offered  to  take  Laura  as 
a  pupil.  She  has  no  children  of  her  own,  and,  as 
they  are  not  well  off,  will  be  glad  of  both  salary  and 
occupation.  You  don't  look  pleased,  Mr.  Pringle- 
son !  I  hope  you  don't  disapprove  of  what  I  have 
done." 

44  O  dear,  no.  Of  course  you  have  the  first  right 
over  the  little  woman,  and  no  doubt  you  have  done 
the  best  for  her." 

44  O,  but  dear  me ! "  cried  the  widow,  who  was 
very  accessible  to  doubts, 44 1  should  be  quite  un- 
comfortable if  I  thought  you  were  dissatisfied.  And, 
of  course;  you  are  such  a  judge  of  tuition  !  But, 
you  see,  I  was  obliged  to  decide,  for  Mrs.  Welling 
could  only  give  me  three  days,  and  at  the  very  last 
moment  I  wrote  and  said  the  child  should  go." 

44  Pray  don't  apologize,  Mrs.  Stalman,"  said  Ed- 
ward, half  laughing,  44  for  disposing  of  your  own 
child.    Little  folks  must  learn  to  spell,  I  suppose." 

He  did  not  look  at  all  happy,  however,  and  W. 
Payne  Shepherd's  report  coming  under  his  consid- 
eration, received  no  mercy. 

in. 

44  Pringleson !  You  in  an  omnibus  I  I  thought 
you  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  wearing  a  wide- 
awake in  London  as  foregoing  your  Saturday  after- 
noon's walk." 

The  omnibus  was  going  past  the  Temple  gate, 
and  the  speaker  had  emerged  from  that  portal,  and 
now  took  a  scat  beside  his  friend. 

44  Ah ! "  answered  Mr.  Pringleson, 44 1  have  been 
doing  a  more  extraordinary  thing  than  riding  in  an 
omnibus.  What  do  you  think  of  my  having  been 
to  take  stalls  for  this  new  piece  at  the  Lyceum  V  " 

14  My  dear  Pringleson  !  Have  you  come  into  a 
fortune  V  " 

44  No,"  said  Mr.  Pringleson,  with  rather  a  per- 
plexed look  out  into  Chancery  Lane,  up  which  they 
were  passing;  but  my  landlady's  daughter  has  just 
come  home  for  good,  and  I  am  redeeming  an  old 
promise.    It  feels  rather  odd,  though." 

4>  O,  you  are  getting  a  young  fellow  at  last.  It 
really  is  time  you  gave  way  to  a  little  rashness. 
Why,  dear  me,  I  can  remember  when  you  first  went 
to  Duke's  College,  and  had  those  boys  in  one  of  the 
low  classes,  you  were  like  a  fellow  of  fifty-five.  Yet 
you  could  n't  have  been  very  old,  for  I  consider  you 
a  young  man  now." 

'4  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  I  met  a  man  to-day  who 
made  me  feel  rather  old,  though.  At  that  very 
time  you  speak  of  there  was  a  boy  in  my  clara 
named  Shepherd,  —  a  lany  young  dog,  too,  who 
gave  me  endless  trouble.  Well,  a  card  was  brought 
to  me  as  I  was  preparing  to  leave  this  afternoon, 
4  Mr.  W.  Payne  Shepherd'  on  it, and  in  came 
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this  identical  fellow.  I  should  n't  have  known  him. 
He  has  shot  up  far  above  me,  —  and  I  am  not  a 
short  man,  —  and  has  a  great  mustache  with  long 
waxed  points  to  it;  a  thing  I  hate.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly civil,  but  he  had  not  been  talking  to  me 
three  minutes  before  I  should  have  liked  to  uox  his 
ears.    Odd  antipathies  one  takes,  to  be  sure  !  " 

When  Mr.  Pringleson  sat  by  the  fire  opposite 
Mrs.  Stalman,  waiting  for  dinner  that  evening,  he 
forgot  bis  odd  antipathies ;  and  the  look  of  loving 
pride  which  overspread  the  mothers  face  was  re- 
flected in  his  as  they  both  watched  Laura. 

Her  tall,  straight  figure  looked  wonderfully  grace- 
ful as  she  stood  with  her  back  to  them  before  a  pier- 
glass,  trying  the  effect  of  a  rose  in  her  hair.  Edward 
watched  the  hands  that  he  knew  so  well ;  but  they 
did  not  work  altogether  to  their  owner's  satisfaction. 
He  could  see  the  reflection  of  the  lace,  with  its  dis- 
tressed eyes  and  knitted  brows,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments there  was  the  unmistakable  sound  of  a  very 
small  stamp. 

14  Bother ! "  she  exclaimed  deliberately,  and  then 
turning  round  with  a  defiant  look,  as  if  she  dared 
remonstrance,  said  :  "  Mamma,  dear,  I  really  can- 
not make  this  thing  do." 
44  Well,  darling,  put  it  away  then,"  said  indulgent 


mamma 

44  Yes,  dear ;  but  what  am  I  to  say  to  dear  old 

Price  V 

Mamma,  as  usual,  looked  in  an  agony  of  doubt  at 
this  question;  and,  also  as  usual,  referred  to  Ed- 
ward. 

41  Poor  Eliza  Price  gave  her  the  rose,  Mr.  Pringle- 
son, and  it  would  be  dreadful  to  hurt  her  feelings  ?  " 

44  Well,  Laura,"  answered  the  umpire, 44  it  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  between  your  appearance  and 
Miss  Price's  feelings ;  does  n't  it?  " 

Laura  blushed,  and  hurrying  up  to  the  looking- 
glass,  desperately  put  the  rose  in  her  hair.  Then 
she  came  and  sat  down  on  a  low  chair  between  her 
mother  and  friend.  This  last  could  not  help  re- 
flecting that  the  misfitting  rose  did  not  prevent 
Laura  from  looking  very  lovely.  Passing  his  hand 
over  bis  forehead,  which  was  getting  bald  nowa- 
days, he  breathed  a  long  sigh. 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  theatre,  Laura's 
absorption  was  complete,  nor  did  her  mother  often 
take  her  eyes  from  the  stage.  The  play  was  Ruy 
Bias,  and  at  the  most  important  points  of  the  story, 
Laura's  excitement  was  so  great  that  she  could  not 
retrain  from  clutching  Edward's  arm.  She  was 
drinking  in  every  word  of  the  scene  between  Ruy 
Bias  and  the  Queen  in  the  council-chamber,  when 
Edward,  who  had  been  fidgeting  for  some  time, 
spoke  in  an  energetic  whisper,  — 

44  You  had  much  better  contrive  to  sit  sideways, 
Laura.  There  is  a  current  of  air  from  the  door,  and 
if  you  can  manage  to  inhale  a  little  of  it,  it  may 
correct  this  abominable  atmosphere.*' 

The  idea  of  thinking  of  atmosphere  or  health 
when  such  much  graver  interests  were  at  stake  on 
the  stage  I  Laura  decidedly  shifted  her  arm  away 
from  the  entreating  hand  which  had  been  laid  on  it, 
and  looked  hard  at  the  stage  with  a  very  obstinate 
expression.  When  the  act  was  over,  Mr.  Pringle- 
son took  a  walk  about  the  house  to  cool  both  body 
and  mind.  In  the  course  of  this  walk  he  encoun- 
tered one  of  the  few  friends  he  had  preserved  from 
early  days,  Mr.  Goldridge,  Q-C.  Mr.  Goldridge 
had  lately  married,  as  his  second  wife,  a  young  lady 
under  twenty.    He  insisted  upon  presenting  Mr. 

to  his  bride,  who  was  in  a  private  box. 


She  had  attracted  considerable  attention  during  the 
evening,  and,  from  her  elaborate  toilet  and  tortured 
hair,  Edward  Pringleson  had  several  times  turned 
to  look  complacently  on  the  innocent  simplicity  of 
his  own  neighbor.  They  were  left  alone,  and  Mrs. 
Goldridge  began  to  talk  volubly. 

44 1  have  been  so  amused  by  a  little  drama  over 
there,  Mr.  Pringleson,"  —  indicating  an  opposite 
box  so  far  from  the  stage  that  he  had  not  before 
noticed  its  occupants.  44  That 's  Miss  Royle  and  her 


mamma.    A  great  beauty,  you  know,  and  a  won- 

know 

"No." 


derful  rider.    Don't  you 


44  Dear  me  !  Everybody  knows  them,  —  knows 
her,  at  all  events.  A  dreadful  flirt  1  They  are  very 
rich.  Mr.  Royle  is  the  great  banker,  you  know, 
and  she  is  an  only  daughter.  There  is  a  young 
man  named  Shepherd,  —  in  a  government  office,  I 
think, — who  is  tremendously  devoted,  and  the  popu- 
lar idea  is,  that  if  she  cares  for  any  one  she  cares  for 
him.  He  is  not  in  the  box  now  ;  he  went  out  just 
as  you  came  in  here,  and  I  have  been  amused  to 
observe  how  cross  he  has  made  her  by  staring  at  a 
very  pretty  girl  in  the  stalls,  —  with  a  rose  in  her 
hair,  —  next  to  a  vac  ant  seat,  —  do  you  see  ?  third 
row?" 

Mrs.  Goldridge  took  great  pains  to  point  out 
Laura  to  Mr.  Pringleson. 

44  Ah,  yes ! "  said  he,  44  she  is  next  her  mother, 
and  they  are  with  me.  That  vacant  seat  is 
mine." 

Mrs.  Goldridge  looked  a  little  confused  at  her 
mistake,  but  hurried  on. 

44  Well,  she  is  a  very  lovely  girl,  and  more  than 
one  person  has  been  looking  at  her,  I  assure 
you." 

Mr.  Pringleson's  spirits  were  not  raised  by  this 
announcement,  and  he  soon  afterwards  left  her. 

Laura  had  quite  forgotten  that  she  had  been 
offended,  and  greeted  him  with  an  inquiring 
smile. 

44  What  lovely  lady  is  that  up  there  ?  " 
44  A  bride,"  he  answered.   44  A  certain  Mrs. 
Goldridge." 

14  A  bride !  "  repeated  both  his  companions  in  a 
breath  ;  and  the  young  lady  appeared  to  gain  great 
additional  interest  in  their  eyes,  until  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  again  held  them  enchained. 

44  By  the  by ! "  exclaimed  Laura,  as  they  were 
taking  tea  on  their  return,  44  we  never  saw  Mr. 
Goldridge.    What  is  he  like  ?  " 

44  Mr.  Goldridge,  Q.C.,  is  rather  short,  very  fat, 
has  gray  hair  and  whiskers,  wears  spectacles,  was  a 


widower,  and  is  sixty," 


vied  Jvlward. 


res]K>n<: 

44  You  are  laughing,  Bluebeard,"  said  Laura, 
addressing  him  by  a  name  she  bad  bestowed  on 
him  in  her  infancy. 

44  No,  indeed !  It's  perfectly  true.  Why  should  n't 
it  be  ?  " 

44  A  young  girl  marry  a  horrible  old  man  ! "  said 
Laura. 

44 1  did  not  say  he  was  horrible,  that  I  re- 
member." 

44  But  fat  and  sixty  ! "  said  she,  with  a  shudder ; 
44  besides,  he  must  be  horrible  to  have  married 
her." 

44 Perhaps  she  married  him?"  suggested  Mr. 
Pringleson. 

44  Then  she  is  horrible.  She  cannot  like  him. 
And  then  for  him  to  marry  again  ! " 

44 1  don't  see  why  people  should  not  marry  again 
if  they  like  1"  said  Edward. 
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44  Bluebeard !  How  dare  you  say  such  shocking 
things !  Perhaps  you  will  say  next  that  people 
need  not  care  for  one  another  when  they  marry  ?  " 

"No,"  said  he,  meditatively;  "I  don't  say  that 
at  all.'' 

44  Well,  then,"  said  she,  triumphantly,  "  of  course 
they  can't  care  for  more  than  one  person,  so  they 
ought  not  to  marry  twice." 

44  You  think  people  can't  care  for  more  than  one 
person  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Of  course  they  can't,"  she  answered,  decisively. 

Laura  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  question 
after  she  went  to  bed  that  night,  ami  became  more 
convinced  about  it  than  ever.  Edward  thought  of 
it  too,  and  walking  up  to  the  looking-glass,  contem- 
plated himself  for  some  time  with  a  gloomy  ex- 
pression. 

"  Forty-two,"  he  said  to  himself ;  and  shook  his 
head  very  gloomily  indeed. 

IV. 

Jin.  PmxoLESON  wrought  himself  up  to  the 
pitch  of  making  a  formal  call  on  Mrs.  Goldridge. 

The  failure  of  Royle's  bank  had  been  rumored, 
and  Mrs.  Goldridge  entertained  him  with  a  repe- 
tition of  her  friends'  comments  on  the  subject.  What 
would  becomo  of  the  family  now  ?  People  said 
they  were  utterly  ruined.  Miss  Royle  had  better 
have  lowered  her  tone  a  little,  and  then,  perhaps, 
she  might  have  been  comfortably  settled  by  this 
time,  instead  of  seeing  all  her  old  admirers  drop 
off:  as  they  inevitably  would  under  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Pringleson  had  lately  mused  a  great  deal 
over  the  poverty  of  Mrs.  Stalman  and  her  daughter, 
and  had  often  consulted  with  himself  how  it  might 
be  diminished.  He  had  raised  his  own  rent  (in 
spite  of  their  remonstrances  J,  but  had  not  achieved 
much  in  doing  it.  His  visit  to  Mrs.  Goldridge 
achieved  more,  by  setting  him  thinking  that,  so  long 
as  his  dear  friends  were  in  no  distress,  it  was  better 
they  should  keep  out  of  a  world  composed  of  Royles 
and  Goldridges. 

On  reaching  home,  he  found  the  house  in  commo- 
tion and  eager  for  bis  arrival.  Mrs.  Stalman  had 
known  no  peace  since  the  afternoon's  post  had 
brought  a  solicitor's  letter,  announcing  the  decease 
of  Colonel  Tustin,  who  had  died  unmarried  in  In- 
dia, and  had  left  the  whole  of  his  considerable  pron- 
erty  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Stalman,  as  a  mark  of  his 
forgiveness  and  affection.  There  was  not  much 
sleep  under  that  roof  for  the  first  night;  neither 
was  rest  restored  to  some  of  its  inmates  for  many  a 
weary  night  to  come. 

Mr.  Pringleson  lay  awake  that  night,  and  many 
nights  afterwards.  Why?  Because  he  had  that 
.  day  come  to  the  knowledge  that  he  was,  and  that 
he  had  been  for  a  long  time,  in  love  with  Laura 
Stalman. 

To  be  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  your  life  at  the 
age  of  forty-two,  and,  moreover,  to  feel  hopelessly 
too  old  for  the  person  you  love,  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter. Of  course  Mr.  Pringleson  knew  that  he  could 
never  marry  Laura,  and  tried  to  be  very  philosoph- 
ical about  it.  Perhaps  he  was  so,  but  he  failed 
to  sleep  the  better  for  it. 

The  Stalmans  were  to  set  up  a  small  house  to 
begin  with,  in  a  very  different  kind  of  neighbor- 
hood. "Poor  Eliza  Price,"  for  the  first  time, 
seemed  likely  to  deserve  her  name.  She  was  to 
remain  in  the  old  place  and  go  on  letting  the 
rooms,  helped  out  by  an  allowance  from  her  old 


friend.  So  she  had  one  or  two  sleepless  nights,  and 
went  about  the  house  with  red  eyes. 

u  And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Bluebeard?" 
inquired  Laura,  one  evening,  as  he  came  in  from 
work  and  found  her  alone.  "  Go  away  while  we 
move,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No.  Why  should  I  go  away  ?  I  may  as  well 
stay  and  see  the  last  of  you." 

"  The.  last  of  us !  You  are  coming  with  us,  are 
you  not  ? " 

44  Coming  with  you?  My  dear  child,  I  have  been 
here  as  your  lodger.  You  will  take  no  lodger  now. 
I  shall  keep  my  old  quarters  here  and  console  Miss 
Price." 

44  O  dear,  O  dear !  How  dreadfully  clear  and 
reasonable,"  said  Laura,  looking  disconsolately  into 
the  fire.  "I  never  thought  of  it  before.  1 'don't 
think  I  should  have  wanted  so  to  go  to  the  new 
house  if  1  had."  She  went  away  after  dinner,  and 
did  not  come  down  again,  saying  she  was  packing 
books ;  but  when  Mr.  Pringleson  passed  her  door, 
she  came  out  to  bid  him  good  night,  and  then  he 
saw  that  she  had  been  crying. 

In  that  last  fortnight  of  Laura's  remaining  at  the 
old  house,  Mr.  Pringleson 's  walks  got  sadly  neglect- 
ed. The  hour  and  a  half  before  dinner  was  too  en- 
ticing, and  it  was  "  only  for  a  fortnight,"  as  he  said 
to  himself.  Towards  the  end  of  the  time  he  began 
to  forget  that  he  was  forty-two. 

The  last  day  came. 

44  You  will  come  and  see  us  directly  ? "  said 
Laura. 

44  Yes,  I  shall  come  soon,  while  I  may,"  said  he. 
44  By  and  by  you  won't  want  me." 
44  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

44  When  you  begin  to  get  fashionable,  you  won't 
want  an  old  rusty  schoolmaster." 

44  Mamma,  do  you  hear  how  craftily  he  is  fishing 
for  a  compliment !  I  shall  not  make  you  one,  sir. 
But  mind)  you  are  to  come.  I  made  you  do  what 
I  pleased,  in  the  train  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and 
I  shall  make  you  do  what  I  please  still." 

He  went  to  see  them  very  soon. 

Their  house  was  pretty  and  fresh,  and  he  was 
shown  up  into  a  tasteful  drawing-room  where  Laura 
and  her  mother  were  sitting  at  a  kettledrum  with 
a  number  of  strange  people.  Mr.  Pringleson  was 
very  shy,  so  he  sat  down  and  mechanically  con- 
sumed tea  and  bread-and-butter  until  people  began 
to  go,  when  be  rose  too. 

44  Wait  five  minutes,"  said  Laura,  in  a  low  tone. 
He  sat  down  very  obediently  till  the  house  was 
cleared.    Then  Laura  shut  the  door  in  triumph. 

44  Now,  we  will  be  cosey,"  said  sho.  44  Come  out 
of  that  uncomfortable  chair,  you  dear  old  Blue- 
l>eard,  and  come  close  to  the  fire.  O  mamma, 
dear !  Is  n't  it  nice  to  see  a  friend's  face  again  ? 
We  are  so  tired  of  making  new  acquaintances,''  ehe 
added,  looking  to  Edward  for  sympathy. 

"  My  dear  child,"  interposed  Mrs.  Stalman, 
44  what  an  ungrateful  speech.  And  after  people 
have  been  so  kiud,  and  given  you  so  many  in- 
vitations ! " 

44  Yes,  I  know,  mamma,  dear ;  but  it  seems  odd 
for  people  to  come  and  see  us  because  we  have  be- 
come rich.  They  did  n't  care  for  us  when  we  were 
not  rich." 

"  They  did  n't  know  us  then,  my  dear ;  and  now 
Mrs.  Letth  has  introduced  them  to  ns,  and  it  is 
quite  a  chance,  even,  that  we  know  her.  A  most 
curious  thing,"  she  explained  to  Mr.  Pringleson. 
44  An  intimate  friend  of  poor  John  Tustin's  in  India, 
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who  saw  him  a  fortnight  before  bis  death.  She 
happens  to  be  a  client  of  the  same  solicitor  who  is 
acting  for  ua,  and  so  introduced  herself." 

"  Very  curious,"  said  Mr.  Pringleson,  who  had 
got  into  a  dark  corner,  and  was  reflecting  that 
Laura  looked  rather  tired. 

"  If  you  had  come  in  a  little  sooner,"  pursued 
Mrs.  Stalman,  "  you  would  have  met  a  friend  : 
Mrs.  Goldridge." 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Laura,  "  and  we  are  very 
angry  that  you  never  told  us  more  about  her. 
She  says  you  are  a  most  particular  friend  of 
hers." 

Mr.  Pringleson  presently  made  another  effort  to 
leave,  but  was  persuaded  to  remain  and  dine,  as 
they  had  no  engagement  for  that  evening.  His  in- 
ward gratification  at  this  arrangement  was  some- 
what damped  by  the  announcement :  "  Mr.  Shep- 
herd." 

Really,  it  is  too  bad  of  me,"  that  gentleman  re- 
marked, as  he  came  in  ;  41  you  ought  to  turn  me  out, 
after  my  coming  yesterday :  but  I  really  could  n't 
help  coming  up,  as  the  servant  said  you  were  in.  I 
intended  only  to  come  to  the  door  to  ask  if  I  had  left, 
an  umbrella  here,  but  your  windows  looked  highly 
inviting,  and  it  is  just  beginning  to  rain.  Why 
Pringleson!  IIow  do  you  do?  The  idea  of  your 
knowing  Pringleson  1" 

"  The  idea  of  your  knowing  him  I  think  more  re- 
markable," said  Laura,  with  a  look  into  the  dark 
corner  where  he  sat. 

'f  I  was  at  school  under  him,"  cried  Mr.  Shep- 
herd. "  I  used  to  look  up  to  him  awfully  in  those 
days,  I  assure  you." 

The  rain  now  beginning  to  announce  itself 
against  the  window-panes  very  noisily,  Mrs.  Stal- 
man, under  the  influence  of  au  impulse,  framed  and 
uttered  a  proposal  which  she  would  ordinarily  have 
taken  a  week  to  decide  upon. 

"  It  is  terribly  wet,  Mr.  Shepherd.  Mr.  Prin- 
gleson is  going  to  stay  and  diue  with  us,  en  fa- 
in  ille.  If  you  are  disengaged,  I  hope  you  will  stay 
too." 

Mr.  Shepherd  was  delighted,  and  led  Miss  Stal- 
man down  in  high  spirits. 

After  dinner,  neither  gentleman  appeared  conver- 
sationally inclined,  and  both  repaired  to  the  draw- 
ing-room so  soon,  that  they  found  Mrs.  Stalman  ex- 
amining her  accounts.  An  excellent  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  had  frequently  enabled  Mr.  Pringleson  to 
be  of  great  service  to  Mrs.  Stalman,  who  was  not 
strong  on  that  head,  and  hitherto  he  had  always  been 
happy  to  assist  her.  To-night,  however,  when  his 
aid  was  once  more  called  in,  the  thought  struck  him 
that  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  an  inconven- 
ient knowledge,  it  might  have  been  better  to  have 
had  some  knowledge  of  music ;  in  that  case,  he  could 
have  Bat  by  Laura  in  the  back  drawing-room,  could 
have  played  her  accompaniments,  and  turned  her 
leaves.  Surely,  he  eould  have  made  a  better  thing 
of  it  than  Mr.  Shepherd  was  making  of  his  songs! 
Besides,  Mr.  Pringleson  had  not  come  there  to  do 
compound  addition,  and  listen  to  feeble  tenor  mel- 
ody. 

v. 

Mrs.  Stalmax'si  reverential  opinion  of  Mr.  Prin- 
gleson remained  unimpaired,  and  she  continued  to 
refer  all  her  difficulties  to  him  as  regularly  as  ever. 
Hut  what  was  more  important  still,  Laura  seemed  to 
welcome  him  now-a-davs  with  almost  greater  cor- 
diality than  before.    All  their  old  jokes  and  confi- 


dences  were  religiously  preserved.  However  unex- 
pectedly he  might  appear,  whatever  she  was  doing, 
she  always  found  him  out  in  a  second.  Even  when 
occupied  in  waltzing  with  Mr.  Shepherd  (a  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  her  older  friend  liked),  she 
always  smiled  at  him  over  her  partner's  shoulder,  in 
a  way  that  all  but  compensated  him  for  the  vexation 
of  seeing  her  so  occupied. 

Mr.  Pringleson's  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
Stalmans  soon  gave  rise  to  a  report  which  annoyed 
him  unaccountably.  Ue  had  always  considered  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  solicitor,  rather  an  underbred  person  ; 
but  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it  when 
that  person  called  him  *'  a  sly  fellow  who  knew  on 
which  side  his  bread  was  buttered,  and  who  was 
evidently  going  in  for  the  rich  icidow  !  "  This  vul- 
garity was  quite  unpardonable.  Mrs.  Stalman  was 
a  good  five  years  older  than  he  was,  and  every  one 
knows  that,  given  a  man  and  woman  of  fortv,  the 
woman  is  decidedly  elderly  while  the  man  is  In  the 
prime  of  life.  After  all,  a  great  many  men  did 
marry  wives  who  were  much  younger  than  them- 
selves. There  were  people  of  authority,  too,  who 
stoutly  affirmed  that  unless  there  were  at  least  fif- 
teen years  of  seniority  on  the  husband's  side,  the 
matrimonial  ship  would  probably  be  wrecked.  Mr. 
Pringleson  thought  of  these  things  continually.  Mrs. 
Stalman  would  often  interrupt  his  meditations  by 
endeavoring  to  get  up  a  conversation  with  him 
about  her  daughter's  marrying ;  but  she  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  interest  him  in  the  subject. 
"  I  suppose  men  don't  care  about  such  things  after 
a  certain  age,"  was  her  wise  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

So  no  conversation  had  been  held  upon  the  sub- 
ject, when  one  day  Mr.  Pringleson  called  as  usual- 
Only  Mrs.  Stalman  was  visible. 

"  Not  at  home  to  any  one  else,"  said  she  to  the 
servant  Her  triumphant  tone  made  Mr.  Pringle- 
son look  up  uneasily.  "  My  dear  friend,"  said  she, 
with  a  radiant  smile,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  ! 
I  have  expected  you  every  day  for  this  week  past. 
I  thought  of  writing,  but  I  did  n't  know  what  to  do, 
quite." 

"  Well?" 

"  Well !  My  dear  girl,  Laura,  is  engaged  to  be 
married.  There  I  Now  I  have  told  you,  I  feel  so 
relieved.  For  though  it  is  very  delightful  to  see 
them  so  happy,  still,  I  have  never  been  quite  easy. 
But  now  I  know  you  approve,  I  shall  be  as  happy 
as  they  are." 

Mr.  Pringleson  had  been  balancing  his  hat  be- 
tween his  knees.  It  fell  off  his  knees  and  he  stooped 
to  pick  it  up,  and  then  carried  it  to  a  distant  table 
before  answering.  He  looked  very  serious  as  he 
returned  to  his  seat 

"You  have  not  told  me  who  he  is,  Mrs.  Stal- 
man." 

"Haven't  I?  Really?  But  I  am  so  excited 
and  agitated  that  I  am  always  making  mistakes. 
Mr.  Payne  Shepherd.  As  I  dare  say  you  will  have 
guessed." 

u  Yes,"  said  he  getting  up  and  strolling  to  the 
ferns  in  the  back  room.  Mrs.  Stalman  was  called 
away,  and  in  her  absence  Laura  entered.  Mr. 
Pringleson  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and 
coming  hastily  forward  took  both  her  hands. 
"  Your  mother  has  told  me,"  was  all  he  could 
say. 

"  Has  she  ?  "  cried  Laura,  the  color  coming  into 
her  cheeks.  "  And  I  so  wanted  to  tell  you  myself! 
I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  your  hearing  it  "from 
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any  one  but  me,  so  I  would  not  let  mamma  write. 
Are  vou  glad,  Bluebeard  ?" 

44  No,  dear,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  glad  to  think  of 
losing  you." 

*4  As  it"  you  could  lose  me  !  I  will  not  submit  to 
be  lobt !  Ami  l>esides,  you  must  be  glad  because  I 
am  so  happy.  And  you  will  like  him  very  much,  I 
am  sure,  won't  you  V  " 

44  lie  wrote  very  bad  exercises.  Laura ;  I  don't 
know  how  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  it,"  said  he, 
trying  very  hard  to  smile. 

Ah  !  It  was  hard  work.  Laura  made  no  secret 
of  her  love,  and  gloried  in  showing  it.  As  for  Mr. 
Shepherd,  Mr.  Pringleson  could  not  look  at  him  for 
a  suiiiciently  long  time  together  to  see  how  much  or 
how  little  he  might  be  in  love.  Yea.  It  was  hard 
work  to  ap|>ear  pleased  and  interested,  and  to  seem 
to  devote  long  hours  of  attention  to  Mrs.  Stalman's 
discourses ! 

By  and  by  preparations  for  the  marriage  began 
to  be  talked  about.  "  Mr.  Stevens  has  been  speak- 
ing to  me  about  the  settlements,"  said  Mrs.  Stalman. 
44  It  seems  there  will  have  to  be  trustees.  You  will 
be  one.  of  course  V  But  here  Mr.  Pringleson  was 
very  resolute.  '*  i  would  far  rather  not  have  the 
responsibility.  A  pressing  occasion  has  arisen, 
too,  for  my  going  abroad.  I  must  go,  come  what 
will." 

The  wedding  was  to  take  place  in  August,  and  he 
went  abroad  in  July.  He  bad  not  been  in  Paris 
since  that  early  visit,  on  bis  return  from  which  be 
had  first  met  Laura.  He  went  on  through  Germany, 
perpetually  changing  the  scene  of  his  distress,  and 
trying  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had  done  right  in 
leaving  no  address  behind  him  in  England,  so  that 
news  from  home  might  not  disturb  his  search  after 
tranquillity.  Yet  alter  all,  somehow  he  found  him- 
self speaking  to  Mrs.  Goldridge,  who  turned  up  one 
day  at  Horn  burg,  and  inquiring  after  common 
friends  with  great  eagerness. 

44  Well,"  said  she,  alter  some  talk  :  44 1  have  been 
waiting  very  patiently  for  you  to  tell  me  all  about 
the  Stalmans  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  you  are  going  to 
be  as  close  as  ever."  • 

44 1  have  been  away  longer  than  yon  have,  and 
have  had  no  letters.  The  —  the  —  marriage  took 
place  in  August,  I  believe  ?  The  day  was  not  fixed 
wbe  n  I  left,  but  the  month  was." 

Airs.  Goldridge  opened  her  eyes  very  wide :  — 

44  Good  gracious  1  Have  n't  you  Been  Monday's 
Times  ?  - 

44  No." 

44  Come  home  with  me,  and  let  me  show  it  to 

you." 

She  would  not  tell  him  a  word  more,  but  con- 
veyed him  to  her  lodgings,  produced  the  paper,  and 
pointed  out  an  announcement  under  the  head  of 
Marriages,   in  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom's 
names  were  respectively :  Geraldine  Boyle  and  VY. 
Payne  Shepherd. 
*  You  are  ill,  Mr.  Pringleson  I " 
44  No.  no.    I  feel  the  heat  a  little.  Nothing, 
nothing.    How  long  have  you  known  of  this  ?  " 
•*  I  knew  nothing  of  it  before  I  saw  it  in  the 
per.    Only  I  heard  before  I  left  home  that  the 
yles  were  all  right  again.    It  appears  the  failure 
of  their  bank  was  a  false  report.*  was,  after  all,  con- 
fined to  some  comparatively  unimportant  losses. 
They  never  actually  stopped." 


Within  four  days,  Mr.  Pringl 
Stalman's  house.   It  was  night. 


arrived  at  Mrs. 


44  Miss  Stalman  is  very  ill  a-bed,  sir,"  said  the 
servant, 44  and  missis  is  with  her." 

44  Merely  say  I  am  here,  and  beg  Mrs.  Stalman 
not  to  come  down  on  any  account,  unless  it  is  quite 
convenient." 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
servant  lighted  one  jet  of  gas  in  each  of  the  chande- 
liers in  the  two  rooms.  They  looked  very  dismal 
under  this  aspect,  and  his  heart  ached  at  sight  of  a 
pile  of  I*aura's  songs,  whieh  had  been  carelessly 
heaped  together  by  a  servant.  The  top  one  boro 
her  name,  written  by  Shepherd,  and  from  a  little 
work-basket  on  the  table  a  piece  of  work  peeped 
out  which  she  had  been  doing  for  him,  and  over 
which  Edward  had  often  seen  her  smile. 

The  door  opened  noiselessly,  and  the  poor  mother 
came  in.  They  greeted  one  another  in  silence,  and 
she  sat  down  and  sobbed. 

Mr.  Pringleson  rose  and  paced  the  room  for  a 
while. 

44 1  know  nothing  about  it,"  he  said  at  last, 44  be- 
yond the  fact  of  the  marriage." 

44  O,  it  has  been  such  a  sad  business  !  Such  a  sad 
business!  I  thought  at  first  it  would  have  come 
right  if  only  you  had  been  here :  but  now  I  see  it 
was  for  the  best.  I  am  glad  it  is  all  over,"  —  she 
spoke  angrily,  —  "for  he  is  a  false  and  mercenary 
villain." 

Mr.  Pringleson  did  not  by  any  means  contradict 
her. 

44  He  appeared  in  his  real  character  when  they 
began  to  talk  about  the  settlements.  He  wanted 
more  money  than  the  trustees  would  allow,  and  Mr. 
Stevens  was  very  angry  about  it  At  least,  I  think 
that  was  it.  At  any  rate  he  told,  first  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  then  me,  that  he  could  not  carry  out  the  mar- 
riage on  such  terms.  He  went  away,  leaving  me  to 
break  it  to  her.  Ah,  my  friend,  my  friend !  I  want- 
ed you  sadly  then." 

44  How  is  she  now  V  " 

44  Very  ill ;  but,  thank  God  I  out  of  danger." 

44  Does  she  speak  of  it  much  ?  " 

44  Never.    She  never  mentions  his  name." 

Many  would  have  seen  her  if  they  might,  some 
from  curiosity,  some  from  kindness;  but  only  one 
person  was  admitted  to  see  her.  Day  after  day, 
Mr.  Pringleson  sat  long  hours  with  her.  They 
never  spoke  of  the  trouble,  and  often  sat  silent; 
but  those  hours  were  the  most  precious  hours  in 
Laura's  life.  44  O,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  have 
a  friend ! "  she  said  one  day  at  dusk,  as  he  sat  by 
her  couch.  She  added,  as  she  kissed  his  hand :  44 1 
feel  so  comforted  when  you  are  here ;  you  seem  to 
understand  so.  Sometimes  I  think  you  must  have 
known  some  trouble  like  mine." 

44  Yes,  dear  Laura,"  he  answered,  in  a  very  low 
voice.   44  Neither  you  nor  I  can  love  twice  I " 

But  the  questions  that  remain  to  be  propounded 
are,  whether  she  really  loved  but  once,  and  if  once, 
whom  ?  And  if  she  had  deceived  herself  in  sup- 
posing that  she  loved  that  shallow  scoundrel,  whom 
did  she  love  when  she  undeceived  herself?    Guess  ! 

As  for  Mr.  Pringleson ;  —  that  he  did  not  love 
twice,  and  that  he  never  tried  to  do  it,  can  he 
stated  on  oath.  And  yet  he  got  married,  mistrustful 
of  himself  in  that  wise,  as  he  had  been.  If  he  had 
been  mistrustful  of  himself,  whom  might  he  have 
married,  even  before  he  saw  himself  in  the  glass  and 
found  he  was  forty-two  ?  Guess  !  And  whom  did 
he  most  happily  inarry  after  all  ?  Guess  I  It 
not  Mrs.  Stalman.    Guess  again  1 
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MAXIMILIAN'S  LITERARY  REMAINS. 

The  first  four  volumes  of  these  interesting  "  Re- 
mains," which,  it  is  said,  are  being  prepared  for  the 
press  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, have  now  been  published.  They  contain  a 
description,  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  of1  the  travels 
of  the  then  young  Archduke  (he  was  eighteen 
years  old  when  he  made  his  first  journey)  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Algiers,  between  the 
years  1851  and  1853.  The  book  is  full  of  the  fresh 
enthusiasm  with  which  a  young  writer  of  refined 
tastes  expresses  his  feelings  on  first  seeing  the 
finest  productions  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  and 
contains  many  passages  strongly  suggestive  of  that 
romantic  and  chivalrous  character  which  afterwards 
led  its  unfortunate  author  to  his  ruin.  In  regard  to 
nianlv  sj>orts,  he  says  :  — 

"  1  like  games  in  which  the  original  nature  of 
man  is  shown  in  its  full  truth  better  than  the  ener- 
vating and  indecent  amusements  of  our  luxurious 
modern  society.  Here  it  is  bulls  that  perish  ;  there 
the  spirit  and  the  soul  disappear  in  feeble  sentimen- 
tal frivolity.  I  love  the  old  times.  I  do  not  deny 
it ;  not  the  times  when  men  lived  in  a  cloud  of  hair 
powder,  amid  wild  flowers  and  maudlin  idyls,  but 
those  when  the  feeling  of  chivalry  was  developed 
in  tournaments;  when  brave  women  did  not  pre- 
tend to  faint  and  ask  for  a  scent-bottle  on  seeing  a 
drop  of  blood;  when  men  hunted  the  wild  boar 
and  the  bear  in  the  free  forest,  —  not,  as  now,  be- 
hind a  barricade.  That  strong  age  brought  forth 
strong  children.  What  has  remained  to  us  from 
the  manly  sports  of  our  fathers  ?  It  is  not  hunting, 
for  what  we  call  hunting  is  to  send  a  fatal  ball  from 
a  safe  distance  at  a  tamed  boar.  There  remains 
only  war,  which  philanthropists,  notwithstanding 
their  thirty  years'  efforts,  have  not  as  yet  succeeded 
in  al>olishing,  and  two  other  sports  which  are  still 
retained  by  two  peoples  who  have  not  yet  sunk  into 
effeminacy.  The  first  is  fox-hunting  in  England, 
in  which  men  expose  themselves  to  risks  that  are 
worthy  of  them,  and  shrink  from  no  obstacle  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  the  goal ;  and  though  people 
say  it  is  unnecessary  to  endanger  one's  life  for  so 
insignificant  an  object,  I  believe  that  those  who 
shrink  from  unnecessary  danger  will  not  find 
courage  where  it  is  indispensable.  The  other 
sport  to  which  I  allude  is  the  Spanish  bull-fight, 
which  is  a  true  national  game  of  the  olden  time. 
It  is  true  that  it  excites  the  savage  passions  which 
are  innate  in  man,  but  it  also  excites  the  desire  to 
use  their  strength ;  and  be  who  takes  an  enthusi- 
astic interest  in  such  scenes  will  not  want  inclina- 
tion for  other  things,  and  will  at  least  not  perish  in 
apathy.  There  is  still  steadfast  and  proud  chivalry 
in  the  Spanish  character,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
sport  which  has  descended  to  them  from  their  an- 
cestors, the  Spaniards  are  pious  and  charitable." 

Here  is  another  very  characteristic  passage. 
The  author  describes  an  incident*  which  occurred 
during  a  storm  at  night  on  the  voyage  from  Naples 
to  Leghorn :  — 

"  Scarcely  had  I  fallen  asleep,  when  the  sudden 
falling  of  my  bookcase,  with  all  that  it  contained, 
awoke  me.  The  noise  was  extraordinary :  all  was 
dark.  I  felt  my  way  across  the  barricade  of  books 
and  ascended  to  the  quarter-deck.  I  must  here 
plead  guilty  to  a  little  weakness.  I  had  hidden  in 
my  cabin  one  of  the  storm-birds  which  had  been 
caught  the  day  before  yesterday,  inteuding,  in  my 
mania  for  animals,  to  keep  it  and  take  care  of  it 


When  I  heard  the  storm,  however,  and  wave  after 
wave  rushed  over  the  ship,  the  superstition  about 
the  storm-bird  came  to  my  mind,  and  I  thought  that 
if  the  bird  remained  on  board  we  should  all  perish. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  animal  was  the  soul  of 
some  drowned  sailor,  so  I  fetched  it  from  my  cabin, 
covered  it  with  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and  took  it 
on  boanl,  where  I  set  it  at  liberty." 

We  will  close  this  brief  notice  with  one  more  ex- 
tract, which  strikingly  illustrates  the  romantic  and 
imaginative  temperament  of  the  unfortunate  Prince. 
He  describes  his  feelings  on  completing  the  ascent 
of  Vesuvius :  — 

"  I  was  now  on  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  felt  as 
if  I  were  lost.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  no  longer 
on  the  earth,  but  stood  on  the  frontier  wall  of  an- 
other region.  I  felt  alone  in  all  this  horror  of  Na- 
ture, in  this  silent  chaos.  A  mysterious  shudder 
came  over  me ;  if  my  friends  had  not  been  present  a 
nameless  fear  would  have  driven  me  from  the  spot. 
....  Even  a  less  terrible  scene  fills  the  visitor  with 
a  secret  terror  when  he  is  alone.  The  rush  of  a 
waterfall  from  rock  to  rock  then  induces  a  belief 
that  the  stream  is  drawing  him  towards  it,  and  if  the 
thunder  roars  in  the  sky  and  the  storm  rages  and 
the  lightning  draws  a  net  of  flame  around  him,  how 
bis  heart  beats  1  how  he  looks  round  wildly,  as  if 
each  thunderbolt  and  lightning-flash  were  meant  for 
him !  How  powerfully,  then,  must  the  sight  of 
Vesuvius  impress  him,  where  only  a  thin  crust  sep- 
arates him  from  the  hot  lava,  —  a  crust  which  may 
crack  at  any  moment.  Rut  when  several  men  come 
together,  each  feels  no  longer  solitary  in  presence  of 
Nature,  and  hurries  thoughtlessly  away  from  the 
horrid  i 


FOOLISH  VIRGINS. 

The  heroines  of  the  London  season  —  the  fillies, 
wo  mean,  who  have  been  entered  for  the  great  mat- 
rimonial stakes,  and  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
betting  —  have  by  this  time  exchanged  the  fast 
pleasures  of  the  town  for  the  vapid  pastimes  of  the 
country.  We  do  not,  of  course,  concern  ourselves 
with  those  poor  simple  girb  who  only  repeat  the  Uvea 
and  morals  of  old-fashioned  English  homes,  and  who 
are  too  respectable  and  too  modest  to  be  pointed  at  as 
the  girls  of  the  season.  We  speak  of  the  fast  sister- 
hood only.  After  three  months  of  egregious  dissipa- 
tion they  enter  duly  upon  the  next  stage  of  their  reg- 
ular yearly  alternations.  Three  months  of  headlong 
folly  are  succeeded  by  three  months  of  deadly  cnrniu 
Action  and  reaction  are  always  equal.  The  pains 
and  weariness  of  moral  crapulousness  arise  in  nice 
proportion  to  the  passion  oi  the  debauch.  It  is  a 
dismal  hour  when  we  look  on  the  withered  leaves 
of  last  night's  garland.  The  lovely  and  unlovely 
beings  who  are  now  living  depressed  days  far  from 
Belgravia  and  the  Row  have,  it  is  true,  but  joyless 
orgies  to  look  back  upon.  Their  pleasures  gave  but 
a  pinchbeck  joviality  after  all,  were  but  a  thin  lack- 
er spread  over  mercenary  cares  and  heart-aching 
jealousies,  —  not  the  jealousies  of  passion,  but  the 
nipping  vulgar  vexation  with  which  a  shopkeeper 
trembles  lest  a  customer  should  go  to  his  rival  over 
the  way.  Still  there  was  excitement,  —  the  excite- 
ment of  outdoing  a  rival  in  shamelessness  of  ap- 
parel, in  reckless  abandonment  of  manner,  in  the 
unblushing  tolerance  of  impudent  speech,  in  all  the 
other  elements  of  ignoble  casino-emulation.  Above 
all,  there  was  the  tickling  excitement  of  knowing 
that  all  this  was  in  some  sort  clandestine ;  that,  os- 
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tensibly,  and  on  the  surface,  things  looked  as  if  they 
wen;  ail  exhibiting  human  nature  at  its  stateliest, 
most  dignified,  and  most  refined  pitch.  The  con- 
sciousness that  the  thin  surface  only  conceals  some 
of  the  worst  elements  of  character  in  full  force  and 
activity  must  give  a  pleasantly  stinging  sensation  to 
an  acutely  cynical  woman.  However,  this  is  all 
over  for  a  time.  For  a  time  the  half-dressed  young 
Mienads  of  the  season  will  be  found  clothed  and  in 
their  ri^ht  minds.  And  what  sort  of  a  right  mind 
is  it  V  We  know  the  kind  of  preparation  which  they 
have  had  for  the  business  of  the  season,  —  for  flirt- 
ing, husband-hunting,  waltzing,  dressing  so  as  to  es- 
cape the  regulations  of  the  police,  and  the  rest. 
For  this  their  training  has  been  perfect.  But  wise 
men  ajjree  that  education  should  comprehend  train- 
ing for  all  the  parts  of  life  equally.  —  for  pleasure 
not  less  than  for  business,  for  hours  of  relaxation  as 
well  as  for  hours  of  strain  and  pressure,  for  leisure 
just  as  much  as  for  active  occupation.  Education 
is  supposed  to  arm  us  at  every  point.  Nobody  in 
thU  world  was  ever  perfectly  educated.  Everybody 
has  at  least  one  side  on  which  he  is  weak,  one  quar- 
ter where  temptations  are  either  not  irresistible,  or 
else  are  not  recognized  as  alluring  to  what  is  wrong. 
But  we  nil  know  that  training,  though  never  perfect, 
can  make  the  difference  between  a  decently  right 
and  hapny  life  and  a  bad,  corrupt  half-life,  or  no 
life.  What  does  training  do  for  the  nimble-footed 
young  beauties  of  the  London  ball-room  ?  It  makes 
them  nimble-footed,  we  admit    And  what  else  ? 

The  root-idea  of  the  training  of  girls  of  the  up- 
permost elasa  in  this  country  is  perhaps  the  most 
absolutely  shameless  that  ever  existed  anywhere  out 
of  Circassia  or  Georgia.  It  puts  clean  out  of  sight 
the  notion  that  women  are  rational  beings  as  well  as 
animals,  or  that  they  are  destined  to  be  the  compan- 
ions of  men,  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  also  something 
more  than  animals.  It  takes  the  mind  into  account 
only  as  an  occasionally  useful  accident  of  body.  The 
mind  ought  to  be  developed  a  little,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  body  more  piquant  and  attract- 
ive. Like  the  candle  inside  a  Chinese  lantern,  it 
may  serve  to  light  up  and  show  to  advantage  the 
pretty  devices  outside.  But  the  outside  is  the  im- 
portant thing,  and  the  inside  only  incidentally.  In- 
sipidity of  mind  is  perhaps  a  trifle  objectionable, 
because  there  are  a  few  voung  men  of  property,  who 
dislike  insipidity,  and  who,  therefore,  might  be  lost 
from  the  tods  in  consequence.  It  is  a  crotchet  and 
an  eeeentricity  in  a  man  to  desire  a  wife  with  a  bright 
mind,  but  since  there  are  such  persons,  it  is  just  as 
well  to  pay  a  slight  attention  to  the  mind  in  odd 
moments  when  one  is  not  engaged  upon  the  more 
urgent  business  of  the  body.  You  don't  know  what 
may  happen,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  most  eligible 
pnrti  of  a  season  may  dislike  the  idea  of  taking  a 
female  idiot  to  wife.  Still,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
change  the  entire  system  of  up-bringing  for  our  girls 
merely  because  here  and  there  a  man  has  a  distaste 
for  a  fool. 

The  majority  of  men  arc  incapable  of  gauging 
power  of  intellect  and  fineness  01  character.  But 
the  veriest  blockhead  and  simpleton  who  ever  lounged 
in  a  door-way  or  lisped  in  Pall  Mall  can  tell  a  fine 
woman  when  he  sees  her,  and  is  probably  able 
to  find  pleasure  and  hope  in  the  spectacle.  It  is 
these  blockheads  and  simpletons  who  thus  set  the 
mode.  They  fix  the  standard  of  fashionable  female 
education.  Education,  or  the  astounding  modern 
conception  of  it,  means  preparation  of  girls  for  the 
marriage  market     If  a  girl  does  not  get  well 


married,  it  were  better  for  her  and  for  her  mother 
also  if  she  had  never  been  born,  or  had  been  cast 
with  a  millstone  round  her  neck  into  the  sea.  Whom 
she  marries,  —  whether  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her 
father,  whether  a  pattern  of  imbecility,  whether  a 
man  of  a  notoriously  debauched  character,  —  this 
matters  not  a  jot.  Only  let  him  have  money. 
This  being  the  conception  of  marriage,  and  marriage 
being  the  aim  of  all  sagacious  up-bringing,  as  most 
men  unhappily  are  more  surely  taken  on  their 
animal  than  on  their  rational  side,  it  is  perfectly 
natural  that  you  should  strive  to  bring  up  a  worthy 
family  of  attractive  young  animals.  And  let  us 
pause  upon  this.  If  the  idea  which,  even  at  its  best, 
would  be  so  deplorably  imperfect,  were  rationally 
carried  out,  still  it  would  not  be  so  absolutely  pesti- 
lent and  debasing  as  it  is.  Physical  education, 
rightly  practised,  is  a  fine  and  indispensable  process 
in  right  living.  If  the  system  had  for  its  end  the 
rearing  of  really  robust  and  healthy  creatures,  it 
would  mean  something.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
anybody  who  makes  a  tour  through  fashionable 
rooms  in  the  season  may  see  that,  in  a  vast  quantity 
of  cases,  the  heroines  of  the  night  are  just  as  sorrily 
off  in  bodily  stamina  as  they  are  for  intellectual 
ideas  and  interests. 

Here  we  again  encounter  the  fundamental 
blunder,  that  it  is  only  the  outside  about  which  we 
need  concern  ourselves.  Let  a  woman  be  well 
dressed  (or  judiciously  undressed),  have  bright 
eyes,  a  whitish  skin,  rounded  outlines,  and  that  suf- 
fices. All  this  a  wise  English  mother  will  certainly 
secure,  just  as  a  wise  Chinese  woman  will  take  care 
to  have  tiny  feet,  plucked  eyebrows,  and  black 
finger-nails.  If  you  go  into  a  nursery  you  will  see 
the  process  already  at  work.  The  little  girl,  who 
would  fain  exercise  her  young  limbs  by  manifold 
rude  sprawlings  and  rusnings  hither  and  thither, 
and  single  combats  with  her  brethren,  is  tricked 
out  in  ribbons  and  gay  frocks,  and  bid  sit  still  in 
solemn  decorum.  With  every  year  of  ber  growth 
this  principle  of  attention  to  outside  trickeries  and 
fineries  is  more  rigidly  pursued.  Less  and  less 
every  year  are  the  nerves  and  muscles,  the  restless 
activities  of  arms  and  legs,  exercised  and  made  to 
purvey  new  vigor  to  the  life.  The  blood  is  al- 
lowed to  grow  stagnant  The  life  of  the  woman, 
even  as  mere  animal,  becomes  poor  and  morbid  and 
artificial.  By  dint  of  much  attention  and  many 
devices,  the  outside  of  the  body  is  maintained 
comely  in  the  eyes  of  people  whose  notions  of  come- 
liness are  thoroughly  artificial  and  sophisticated. 
But  how  can  there  be  any  health  with  high  eating, 
little  exercise,  above  all  with  the  mind  left  absolute- 
ly vacant  of  all  interests  ?  The  Belgravian  mother 
does  not  even  understand  the  miserable  trade  she 
has  chosen.  She  is  as  poor  a  physical  trainer  as 
she  is  poor  morally  and  intellectually. 

The  truth  is  that  in  a  human  being,  even  from 
the  physical  point  of  view,  it  is  rather  a  dangerous 
thing  to  ignore  the  intellect  and  the  emotions.  Na- 
ture resents  being  ignored.  If  you  do  not  cultivate 
her,  she  will  assuredly  avenge  herself.  If  you  do 
not  get  wheat  out  of  your  piece  of  ground,  she  will 
abundantly  give  you  tares.  And  there  can  be  no 
other  rule  expressly  invented  for  the  benefit  of 
fashionable  young  women.  Their  moral  nature,  if 
nobgdy  ever  taught  them  to  keep  an  eager  eye 
upon  it,  is  soon  overgrown,  either  with  flaunting 
poison  plants,  or  at  best  with  dull  gray  moss.  The 
parent  dreams  that  the  daughters  mind  is  all  swept 
and  garnished.    Lo,  there  are  seven  or  any  other  < 
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number  of  devils  that  have  entered  in  and  taken 
possession,  more  or  less  permanent.  The  human 
creature  who  has  never  Iteen  thought  to  take  an 
interest  in  what  is  right  and  wholesome  will,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  take  an  inter- 
est in  what  is  wrong  and  unwholesome.  Yon  can- 
not keep  minds  in  a  state  of  vacuum.  A  girl,  like 
anyltody  else,  will  obey  the  bent  of  the  character 
which  has  l->een  given,  cither  by  the  education  of 
design  or  the  more  usual  education  of  mere  acci- 
dental experience.  Everything  depends,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things,  npon  the  general  view  of 
the  aims  and  objects  of  life  which  you  succeed,  de- 
liberately or  by  hazard,  in  creating.  A  girl  is  not 
taught  that  marriage  has  grave  moral  and  rational 
purposes,  itself  being  no  more  than  a  means.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  alwavs  figured  in  her  eyes  as  an 
end,  and  as  an  end  scarcely  at  all  connected  with  a 
moral  and  rational  companionship.  It  is,  she  fan- 
cies, the  gate  to  some  sort  of  paradise,  whose  myste- 
rious joys  are  not  to  be  analyzed.  She  forgets  that 
there  are  no  such  swift-coming  spontaneous  para- 
dises in  1 1  its  world,  where  the  future  can  never  be 
any  more  than  the  child  of  the  present,  indelibly 
stamped  with  every  feature  and  hue  of  its  parent. 
This  castle-building,  however,  is  harmless.  If  it 
does  not  strengthen,  still  it  does  not  atisolutely  im- 
poverish or  corrupt,  characters.  Of  some  castle- 
building,  one  cannot  say  so  much.  Character  «r 
assuredly  corrupted  by  avaricious  dreams  of  mar- 
riage as  a  road  to  material  opulence  and  luxury. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  depraved  brooding* 
which  may  come  to  an  empty  and  undirected  mind. 
If  the  emotions  and  the  intellect  are  not  tended 
and  trained,  they  will  run  to  an  evil  and  evil-prop- 
agatiug  seed.  Rooted  and  incurable  frivolity  is 
the  best  that  can  come  of  it;  corruption  is  the 


People  madly  suppose  that  going  to  church,  or 
giving  an  occasional  blanket  to  a  sick  old  woman, 
will  sutiice  to  implant  a  worthy  conception  of  the 
aims  of  life.  At  this  moment,  some  mothers  are 
perhaps  believing  that  the  dull  virtue  of  the  country 
will  in  a  few  days  redress  the  balance  which  had 
been  too  mnch  discomposed  by  the  rush  and  whirl 
of  the  town.  As  if  one  strong  set  of  silly  interests 
and  emotions  could  be  effaced  at  will  by  simple 
change  of  scene,  without  substitution  of  new  inter- 
ests and  emotions.  Excess  of  frivolous  excitement 
is  not  repaired  or  undone  by  excess  of  mere  blank- 
ness  ami  nothingness.  The  dreariness  of  the  virtue 
of  the  vtileggiatura  is  as  noxious  as  the  whirl  of  the 
mercenary  and  little  virtuous  period  of  the  season. 
Teach  young  women  from  their  childhood  upwards 
that  marriage  is  their  single  career,  and  it  is  inevit- 
able that  they  should  look  npon  every  hour  which  is 
not  spent  in  promoting  this  sublime  end  and  aim  as 
so  much  subtracted  from  life.  Penetrated  with  un- 
wholesome excitement  in  one  part  of  their  existence, 
they  are  penetrated  with  killing  ennui  in  the  next. 
If  mothers  won  Id  only  add  to  their  account  of 
marriage  as  the  end  of  a  woman's  existence  —  which 
may  be  right  or  it  may  not  —  a  definition  of  marriage 
as  an  association  with  a  reasonable  and  reflective 
being,  they  would  speedily  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
present  miserable  system.  To  the  business  of  find- 
ing a  husband  a  young  lady  would  then  add  the  not 
less  important  business  of  making  herself  a  rational 
person,  instead  of  a  more  or  less  tastefully  decorated 
doll  with  a  passion  for  a  great  deal  of  money.  She 
might  awaken  to  the  tact,  which  would  at  first 
startle  her  very  much  no  doubt,  that  there  is  a  great 


paralysis  of  the  left 


If  we  are  to  believe  the  statements  of  the  Abbe 
Zantadeschi,  the  climate  of  Catania  is  the  most 
agreeable  in  the  world,  and  the  one  best  adapted 
to  persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  affections. 

Amoxo  the  literary  persons  named  in  the  French 
official  journal  as  having  obtained  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  is  Mr.  Spiers,  Professor  of  English 
at  the  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  and  author 
of  the  English  and  French  dictionary  which  bears 
his  name. 

Matthew  Arnold's  new  volume  of  poems  re- 
ceives great  praise  from  the  leading  London  jour- 
nals. The  London  Review  says,  that 44  Mr.  Arnold's 
New  Poems,"  are  marked  by  such  beauties  of  de- 
scri|)tion  and  thought,  and  such  power  of  art,  as 
we  can  find  in  no  other  living  poet  but  Tennyson." 


The  deaths  from  cholera  in  Italy  this  year  have 
already  been  verv  numerous.  It  appears  from  offi- 
cial reports  that  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the 
15th  of  July  there  were  no  less  than  63,370  cases, 
32,094  of  which  terminated  fatally.  The  disease 
was  most  prevalent  at  Girgenti,  in  Sicily,  where 
16,014  persons  were  attacked,  and  7,310  di'ed. 

M.  R.  Radatj,  in  an  article  on  the  quickness  of 
volition,  in  the  Revue  ties  Deux  Mondes,  likens  the 
body  of  an  animal  to  a  telegraphic  network,  along 
which  messages  are  continually  passing  to  and  fro. 
For  instance,  he  says,  when  a  whale  is  harpooned 
the  nerve  affected  instantly  telegraphs  to  the 
creature's  brain,  44  Harpoon  in  tail.  Upon  which 
the  brain  telegraphs  back,  44  Jerk  tail  and  upset 


portion  of  a  universe  outside  her  own  circle  and 
her  own  mind. 

This  simple  discovery  would  of  itself  effect  a  rev- 
olution that  might  transform  her  from  being  an 
insipid  idiot  into  a  tolerably  rational  being.  As  it 
is,  the  universe  to  her  ut  only  a  collection  of  rich  | 
bachelors  in  search  of  wives,  and  of  odious  rivals  ! 
who  are  contending  with  her  for  one  or  more  of  t 
these  too  wary  prizes.  All  high  social  aims,  fine 
broad  humanizing  ways  of  surveying  life,  are  un-  | 
known  to  her,  or  else  appear  in  her  eyes  as  the 
worship  of  Mum  bo  Jumbo  appears  in  the  eves  of  the 
philosopher.  She  thinks  of  nothing  except  her  pri- 
vate affairs.  She  is  indifferent  to  politics,  to  litera- 
ture, —  in  a  word,  to  anything  that  requires  thought. 
She  reads  novels  of  a  kind,  because  novels  are  all 
about  love,  and  love  had  once  something  to  do  with 
marriage,  her  own  peculiar  and  absorbing  business. 
Beyond  this  her  mind  does  not  stir.  Any  more  pos- 
itively gross  state  one  cannot  imagine.  There  are 
women  who  are  by  accident  more  degraded  phys- 
ically. Mutati*  mvtandi*,  there  are  none  more  de- 
graded, morally  and  intellectually,  than  those 
whose  minds  are  constantly  bent  npon  marriage  at 
all  cost,  and  with  anybody,  however  decrepit,  how- 
ever silly,  and  however  evil,  who  can  make  a  settle- 
ment. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

TnE  French  papers  report  the  death  of  Madame 
Victorien  Sardou,  wife  of  the  celebrated  dramatic 
author. 

M.  Theodore  Rousseau,  the  eminent  French 
landscape  painter  and  gold  medallist  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, has  been  struc 
side. 
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boat."  But  as  these  communications  occupy,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Kadau's  calculations,  a  couple  of 
seconds,  there  is  time  for  the  men  in  the  boat  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  tail  before  it  begins  to  lash 
the  water. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  occasionally  contains 
some  very  neat  specimens  of  old  news.  This  for 
instance,  from  a  late  number  of  that  journal : 
"  Musicians  will  hear  with  interest  of  the  progress 
of  organ-playing  in  the  United  States.  A  largo 
new  organ  has  just  been  completed  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  and  has  been  opened  before  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  assemblage  of  listeners." 

The  King  of  Bavaria,  as  is  well  known,  is  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  theatre.  lie  constantly  makes 
presents  to  those  actors  or  actresses  or  singers  who 
excel  in  the  performance  of  a  favorite  part.  His 
Majesty  recently  sent  a  large  noscgav  of  fresh  alpine 
roses  to  Fraulein  Mallinger  of  the  Munich  Opera, 
with  a  small  note  lying  among  the  flowers,  saving 
"  that  he  had  gathered  them  himself." 

A  petition  is  now  being  signed  by  the  French 
exhibitors  and  the  population  of  Paris  to  beg  that 
the  Palace  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  as  well  as  the 
gardens  around  it,  should  not  be  done  away  with, 
but  preserved  as  they  are.  On  the  other  side,  the 
military  authorities  are  most  anxious  that  the  Champ 
de  Mars  should,  at  the  end  of  the  Exhibition,  be  re- 
stored to  its  former  use,  —  viz.  the  drilling,  reviews, 
and  manoeuvres  of  the  troops  garrisoned  around 
Paris. 


The  Figaro  speaks  of  a  little  revolution  which  is 
said  to  have  occurred  in  the  household  of  the  Prince 
Imperial.  It  says :  "  M.  Monnicr,  his  preceptor, 
cannot  agree  with  the  Prince's  governor,  General 
Frossard,  and  has  consequently  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion. The  Emperor  is  believed  to  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  capacity  and  scientific  attainments  of 
the  general,  who  has  himself  educated  his  two  sons 
so  well  that  they  have  passed  through  the  Polytech- 
nic School  with  great  success.  The  Emperor  is  said 
to  have  accepted  the  resignation  of  M.  Monnicr, 
and  given  the  complete  control  to  the  General.  The 
education  of  the  young  Prince  is  to  receive  a  decid- 
edl  y  scientific  direction." 

' '  M.  de  DitEYSE,"  the  Erfurth  Gazette  states, "  has 
invented  a  new  rifle  which  throws  grenades  or  ex- 
plosive bullets,  and  which  is  shortly  to  be  tried  at 
Spandau.  It  is  a  breech-loader,  on  the  system  of 
the  needle-gun,  and  sends  the  missiles  to  a  great 
distance  and  with  extraordinary  effect.  Its  indirect 
tire  against  fixed  covered  targets  is  affirmed  to  pro- 
duce most  surprising  results.  The  grenade,  when 
filled  and  ready  for  use,  is  perfectly  safe  in  the 
pocket,  and  so  delicate  in  its  construction  that,  once 
it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle,  it  will  burst  in 
passing  through  even  a  sheet  of  paper.  On  ex- 
ploding, the  fragments  produce  most  disastrous 
effects,  scattering  over  a  space  of  five  feet  bv  three. 
The  rifle  is  light  and  easily  handled." 

"  Jr  ames,"  writing  from  Ems,  sends  the  following 
anecdote  to  one  of  the  London  papers  :  "  The  King 
of  Prussia,  who  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  that  water- 
ing-place, was  smoking  hiB  cigar  the  other  evening 
in  the  Kurhaus,  when  a  young  Wallacbian,  unac- 
quainted with  the  King's  person  stopped  him  on  the 
stairs  and  asked  him  very  politely  for  a  light.  His 


Majesty  at  once  held  out  his  cigar,  but  as  the  Wal- 
lacbian was  lighting  his  own  from  it,  he  found  him- 
self suddenly  seized  by  the  King's  two  orderly 
officers,  who  were  alarmed  and  surprised  at  the  im- 
proper familiarity  of  the  young  man.  The  King  at 
once  ordered  the  culprit  to  be  released.  But," 
says  Jeames,  "  when  the  Wallacbian  discovered  the 
liberty  he  had  unconsciously  taken,  he  was  struck 
dumb,  and  left  Ems  that  same  evening." 

There  is  a  life-raft  now  exhibiting  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  says  the  Spectator,  which  appears  for  its 
purpose  to  be  nearly  perfect.  It  is  the  invention  of 
an  American,  and  consists  of  three  cylinders  of  gutta 
percha  24  feet  in  length  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  in- 
flated with  air  and  lashed  to  light  planks,  above 
which  rise  two  light  masts  and  sails.  An  iron  locker 
can  be  placed  on  deck  for  stores,  and  then  with  a 
board  amidships  to  act  as  a  sliding  keel,  and  a  rudder, 
the  craft  is  fit  for  duty.  Three  Americans  started  in 
her  from  New  York,  and  in  spite  of  tremendous  seas 
she  reached  Cowes  in  forty-three  days  in  perfect 
safety.  If  all  is  true  that  is  said  of  the  vessel,  the 
problem  of  the  best  lifeboat  to  carry  in  sea-going 
ships  would  appear  to  be  completely  solved. 

The  Vienna  actress,  Fraulein  Gallmeyer,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  Viennese  public  and  the  mana- 
ger of  the  theatre,  was  desirous  of  breaking  off  the 
engagement  which  obliged  her  to  return  to  the  capi- 
tal. In  such  theatrical  contracts,  however,  marriage 
alone  authorizes  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  contract  be- 
tween manager  and  actor.  As  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  Fraulein  Gallmeyer  resolved  to  marry,  and  chose 
for  her  purpose  an  insignificant  individual  of  the 
Pesth  Theatre,  where  she,  at  the  time,  was  playing. 
The  agreement  was  made  between  the  parties,  that, 
on  leaving  the  church  door,  they  were  to  separate, 
one  to  go  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  and  never 
to  meet  again ;  nor  was  the  soi-<lisant  to  have  any 
conjugal  claim  on  his  wife.  For  this  mere  cession 
of  his  name,  Fraulein  Gallmeyer  has  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money.  All  was  settled,  and  the  "  happy  day  " 
even  fixed.  But  when  the  time  drew  near,  she  pre- 
ferred changing  her  mind  to  changing  her  name,  and 
sent  to  her  intended  the  usual  theatrical  excuse  for 
non-attendance,  —  "  that  she  was  hoarse,  and  could 
not  come  to  be  married  " ;  and  thus  put  off,  sine  die, 
the  prearranged  wedding. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Star 
says :  "  The  trial  of  Madame  Frigard  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  widow  Mertens,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
grandes  lorettts  of  Paris  and  its  environs,  has  pro- 
duced the  deepest  sensation  and  the  greatest  excite- 
ment all  over  the  country.  Perhaps,  the  most 
amusing  and  the  most  curious  incident  of  this  cause 
ceTcbre  is  the  discovery  and  seizure  made  by  the 
police  of  all  the  carles  de  visile  of  the  hundreds  of 
admirers  of  the  modern  Phyrne,  who,  one  and  all, 
had  their  photographs  taken  to  embellish  her  mu- 
seum of  contemporary  lovers.  The  unpleasantness 
of  this  affair  is  that  the  papers  now  freely  publish 
the  names  of  the  suitors  of  this  woman.  These 
names,  indeed,  were  read  aloud  before  the  court, 
and  this  gives  us  a  curious  insight  into  the  under- 
currents of  Parisian  life.  I  cannot  help  noticing  the 
diversity  of  ranks  and  stations,  of  tempers  and 
opinions,  of  ages  and  education  that  are  here  repre- 
sented in  this  strange  museum.  Another  thing 
which  is  well  worthy  of  attention  is  that  married 
men,  landlords  and  proprietors,  have  contributed 
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more  than  young  men  or  bachelors  to  adorn  with 
their  photographs  the  residence  of  this 


woman. 

Our  correspondent  in  Vienna  writes:  "As 
long  as  the  Sultan  was  in  Vienna  his  presence  en- 
grossed every  one's  attention.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  sights  was  a  review  held  on  a  field  near 
Schonbrunn,  where  he  appeared  with  a  numerous 
oriental  suite  in  magnificent  and  rare  dresses.  The 
Circassian  warriors  who  were  with  him  attracted  the 
wondering  gaze  of  all  present. 

"  Onee  when  in  the  Theatre  with  his  little  son, 
the  child  at  a  part  which  greatly  delighted  him, 
turned  round  to  some  high  dignitary  in  attendance, 
and  seemed  asking;  for  something  which  he  had 
greatly  at  heart.  There  was  a  momentary  debate, 
and  the  officer  in  question  left  the  box  and  returned 
with  a  Nubian,  who  stood  behind  the  child  and  wit- 
nessed the  peribrmance.  The  little  prince  was  evi- 
dently so  delighted  with  the  fair}'  spectacle  on  the 
stage,  that  he  wanted  his  favorite  attendant  to  share 
his  pleasure  and  asked  permission  for  him  to  do  so. 

"  A  good  anecdote,  characteristic  of  Viennese 
wit,  is  just  now  circulating.  Cardinal  Ranschen,  so 
it  is  related,  in  an  audience  which  he  had  of  the  Sul- 
tan, begged  his  Majesty  to  do  something  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  position  of  Christians  in  his 
dominions.  '  Even  at  the  present  time,'  said  the 
Cardinal, 4  every  Christian  is  termed  dog  :  Christian 
dog.'  4  That  is  true,'  replied  the  Sultan,  4  but  as 
a  set-ofT  to  this,  here  in  Vienna  every  second  or 
third  dog  in  the  streets  is  called  44  Sultan." ' " 

Sinck  the  Empress  Charlotte  has  been  transferred 
from  Miramar  to  Brussels  the  two  medical  men  who 
up  to  that  time  had  been  attached  to  her  person  and 
charged  with  the  treatment  of  her  case  have  been 
replaced  by  a  Belgian  physician  celebrated  for  the 
cures  he  has  effected  of  persons  regarded  as  hope- 
lessly insane,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  case 
of  the  distinguished  patient  confided  to  his  care  new 
remedies  may  triumph,  over  that  mysterious  illness 
which,  after  having  destroyed  the  Empress  Char- 
lotte's reason,  still  menaces  the  remainder  of  her 
days.  A  writer  in  the  Figaro,  M.  d'Auvergne,  con- 
siders the  present  the  proper  moment  for  making 
known  the  opinions  of  well-informed  Mexicans  on 
the  subject  of  the  Empress's  illness,  which  may  be 
said,  by  depriving  Maximilian  of  his  ablest  coun- 
sellor, to  have  precipitated  the  fate  of  the  unfortu- 
nate prinee.    M.  d'Auvergne  says  :  — 

44 1  have  under  my  eyes  several  letters  of  different 
dates,  written  by  persons  in  whose  veracity  I  have 
the  most  entire  confidence  by  reason  of  their  position 
find  long  experience  in  Mexico.  Here  are  a  few 
passages  from  this  correspondence  :  4  Do  not  doubt 
tor  one  instant  that  this  madness  is  the  result  of  a 
crime  the  contemplated  commission  of  which  was 
known  l>efbrehand.  The  two  enclosed  extracts  from 
South  American  newspapers,  which  speak  of  the 
Empress  having  been  seized  with  attacks  of  insauity 
on  hoard  the  packet-boat  when  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  happened,  will  be  a  revelation  for  you.  Even 
if  symptoms  of  insanity  had  at  this  time  manifested 
themselves,  the  circumstance  could  not  have  been 
known  on  this  continent  when  the  Empress  was  still 
at  sea.' 

44  Another  letter  savs :  4  Her  Majesty  was  warned 
by  a  notice  found  In  her  dressing-case  at  Vera 
Cruz  that  her  life  was  menaced  by  the  hand  of  a  so- 


called  friend.  She  nevertheless  embarked  without 
showing  the  slightest  outward  sign  of  mistrust.  She, 
however,  avoided  being  alone  witb  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  her  suite  throughout  the  voyage.  She  took 
nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  repasts  served  on  board 
the  ship,  and  one  day  even  refused  a  cup  of  choco- 
late which  had  been  specially  prepared  for  her.  It 
is  certain  that  she  mistrusted  the  persons  around  her, 
either  from  some  instinct  of  her  own  or  by  reason  of 
the  caution  she  had  received,  and  which  some  time 
later  she  unfortunately  neglected.' 

41 4  The  poisoning,'  says  another  letter,  '  was  ac- 
complished during  the  Empress's  voyage  to  Rome. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  previous  attempt  having 
been  made,  and  if  one  had  been  made  it  must  have 
proved  abortive.  A  second  dose  was  no  doubt  given 
the  night  before,  or  the  morning  of  the  audience  at 
the  Vatican.  A  few  grains  more,  and  death  would 
have  been  inevitable.  I  find  in  the  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  European  newspapers  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  poison  of  the  Vaudoux.  " 


RACHEL. 

SPRtrxo  from  the  blood  of  Israel's  scattered  race, 
At  a  mean  inn  in  German  Aarau  bom, 
To  forms  from  antique  Greece  and  Rome  uptorn. 
Tricked  out  with  a  Parisian  speech  and  face, 
Imparting  life  renewed,  old  classic  grace : 
Then  soothing  with  thy  Christian  strain  forlorn, 
A-Kempis !  her  departing  soul  outworn, 
While  by  her  bedside  Hebrew  rites  have  place ;  — 
Ah !  not  the  radiant  spirit  of  Greece  alone 
She  had,  —  one  power,  which  made  her  breast  its 
home  ! 

In  her,  like  us,  there  clashed  contending  powers, 
Germany,  France,  Christ,  Moses,  Athens,  Rome ! 
The  strife,  the  mixture  in  her  soul,  are  ours ; 
Her  genius  and  her  glory  are  her  own. 

Matthew  Arxold. 


THE  OLD  COIN. 

A  MA8ST  lump  of  brass  and  bronze, 
Moulded  by  ponderous  blow  on  blow, 
For  Nero  or  Vespasian's  son, 
In  ages  dim  and  long  ago. 

A  cruel  mouth,  a  swinish  chin, 
A  wolfish  eye,  almost  erased ; 
But  half  the  date,  — a  victory,— 
Two  words,  and  those  almost  defaced. 

Where  is  the  Golden  Palace  now 
That  on  the  Palatine  arose  ? 
Where  are  the  statue-guarded  doors  ? 
Where  are  the  temple-porticos  ? 

For  disks  of  metal  shaped  like  this, 
Swords  have  been  drawn  and  Lethe  crossed ; 
For  this,  in  greedy  hope,  men's  souls 
Have  been  by  passibns  tempest-tossed. 

This  is  Ambition's  rich  reward ; 
This  is  a  buried  Ctesar's  fame : 
Upon  a  lump  of  rusty  bronze, 
The  two  thirds  of  a  doubtful 
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MORS  SINE  CAUSA. 

"  A  max  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician  at  forty." 
Hint  is,  if  persons  of  average  health  arrive  at  the 
discreet  age  of  forty  without  ' having  learned  from 
that  sage  monitor.  Common  Sense,  how  to  keep 
themselves  well,  they  must,  in  that  one  respect  at 
least,  Ik?  hopelessly  foolish ;  and  not  all  the  physi- 
cians in  the  world  can,  without  their  own  co-opera- 
tion in  the  matter,  secure  health  to  them. 

The  laws  of  health,  happily,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  a  popular  study ;  yet  no  candid  and  intel- 
ligent person  can  read  the  detail  of  fatal  accidents 
in  one  Angle  week's  newspapers  without  feeling  con- 
vinced that  nine  out  of  ten  arise  from  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  health,  or  from  setting  at  de- 
fiance such  good  old  adages  as  "  Look  before  you 
leap,"  "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  —  in  other 
words,  Common  Prudence.. 

"  Disea«e  Prevention  Acts,"' 4i  Sanitary  Reforms," 
and  such  moral  machinery,  are  set  to  work  to  root 
out  epidemics;  to  eradicate  diseases  which  find  con- 
genial soil  in  poverty  and  degradation ;  to  preach 
on  the  excellent  text,  "  A  (dean  life  and  a  trust  in 
God  are  the  best  of  all  prophylactics,"  •  and  to  show 
to  the  million  to  how  great  an  extent  their  lives  are 
—  under  (lod  —  in  their  own  keeping.  This  paper, 
however,  is  not  addressed  to  the  poor  and  the  igno- 
rant, but  to  such  intelligent  readers  as  —  being  nei- 
ther fools  nor  forty,  neither  hypochondriacal,  valetu- 
dinary, nor  learned  in  drugs  —  may  lieeome  in  a 
measure  their  own  physicians,  and  be  also  the  means 
of  benefiting  others  within  the  sphere  of  their  in- 
fluence, whether  epidemics  lie  raging  or  not. 

Physiologists  assure  us  that  wc  can  perform  won- 
ders in  the  art  of  prolonging  life,  not  leaving  us  ig- 
norant of  the  means  by  which  we  should  set  to 
work ;  and  though  these  things  have  been  written 
about  again  and  again,  the  experience  of  every  day 
seems  to  justify  a  few  more  words,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  early  education. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  accidents  by  fire, 
poison,  drowning,  suffocation,  &c.,  will  satisfy  any 
one  that  the  majority  of  them  prove  fatal  from  the 
mere  lack  of  presence  of  mind  in  persons  at  hand, 
or  of  a  prompt  application  of  those  simple  remedies 
with  which  every  one  ought  to  be  acquainted.  Not 
insignificant  amon"  life-preserving  accomplishments, 
therefore,  is  the  cultivation  of  a  philosophical  equa- 
nimity on  the  occurrence  of  startling  or  sudden 
events.  Young  persons  cannot  be  too  earlv  trained 
to  this,  and  to  the  formation  of  their  judgment  re- 
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garding  remedies,  pernicious  agents,  and  their  anti- 
dotes. 

Continually  we  meet  with  young  girls  who,  on  the 
occurrence  of  an  accident,  run  hither  and  thither, 
wringing  their  bands  and  shaking  with  fear,  when, 
—  had  they  their  wits  about  them.  —  they  might, 
by  affording  instantaneous  assistance,  be  the  means 
of  averting  sufferings,  perhaps  even  death  itself. 
How  many  a  woman  has  been  burnt  to  death  within 
the  last  few  years  because,  on  finding  her  dress  ig- 
nited, she  has  run  terrified  into  the  air,  instead  of 
rolling  herself  in  a  blanket  or  the  first  heavy  woollen 
wrap  she  can  seize.  Undeniably  this  helpless  fear 
is  one  of  the  "  pernicious  agents  "  to  be  guarded 
against.  Often,  too  often,  is  fear  the  origin  of  fit^, 
idiotcy  to  the  unborn,  accidents  innumerable,  death 
itself.  An  instance  of  the  latter  -occurred  in  the 
case  of  a  lady  who,  when  in  a  precarious  state  of 
health,  saw  a  spider  on  the  white  curtain  of  her 
bed.  It  was  not  one  of  those  terrible  animals,  with 
a  great  hairy  body  as  big  as  a  plover's  egg.  or  with 
legs  like  a  young  crab,  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  hot 
countries  making  the  tour  of  your  chamber-wall, 
and  which  really  might  like  a  taste  of  your  blood, 
provided  it  found  you  in  a  defenceless  state  of  re- 
pose. Thi9  was  a"  harmless  English  spider ;  it  did 
not  bite  the  lady,  or  go  near  her,  yet  it  killed  her 
by  merely  being  there.  She  had  just  become  a 
mother,  and  on  catching  sight  of  the  insect,  was 
thrown  into  convulsions  by  an  unconquercd  terror 
of  spiders.  Death  resulted.  Two  deaths  ;  for  the 
motherless  babe  died  too,  and  had  an  inquest  been 
held  on  the  bodies,  the  verdict  on  both  could  only 
have  lieen,  44  Killed  hj  a  spider"  Perhaps  the  hys- 
terical screams  of  that  poor  lady's  own  mother  or 
nurse  had  early  implanted  these  ineradicable  hor- 
rors in  her  brea«t,  when  she  was  a  timid  child.  If 
so,  what  a  solemn  verdict  for  that  mother  or  nurse  ! 
Ami  this  is  onlv  one  of  many  instances  where  sense- 
less fears  have  been  visited  by  fatal  results. 

"  But,"  the  reader  may  protest,  "  there  are  nat- 
ural antipathies  which  arc  wholly  unconquerable," 
and  a  long  list  of  facts  will  be  produced.  So  there 
are ;  but  they  are  few  in  comparison  with  those 
which  earlv  and  judicious  training  will  overcome, 
and  to  which  we  now  more  particularly  refer. 
Irrespective  of  natural  antipathies,  then,  you  may 
daily  meet  with  educated  persons  who  are  positively 
not  ashamed  to  betray  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  spider, 
a  toad,  or  a  mouse.  Here,  in  much  cultivated  Eng- 
land, in  this  nineteenth  century,  when  you  cannot 
take  a  country  walk  without  encountering  a  man  in 
wild  pursuit  of  some  bug,  or  ramble  along  a  shore 
where  yonng  England  is  not  raking  and  poking 
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atnong  the  rocks  fur  queer-looking  uioUusks  ;  when 

00  many  households  are  familiar  with  collections  of 
crawling  creatures  alive  or  dead ;  when  batrachian* 
are  among  the  domestic  pete  of  our  youngsters,  — 
that  there  should  still  be  intelligent  women  who  shriek 
at  a  poor  little  spider,  an  earwig,  or  a  cockroach  ! 

"  W by  are  you  afraid  of  a  toad  ?  "  I  asked  a  lady 
only  the  other  evening,  on  seeing  her  rush  franti- 
cally across  the  road  away  from  one. 

"  O,  I  always  teas  afraid  of  toads.  They  are  so 
cold ;  they  hop  so." 

Cold-blooded,  depraved  young  toads !  Pernicious 
ereatures !    Why  hop  ye  so  ? 

44  Good  gracious ! "  cried  another  lady,  and  a  sen- 
sible one,  too,  in  most  respects, 44 1  would  rather  be 
shut  up  in  the  black  hole  than  be  in  a  room  with  a 
rat,"  on  hearing  me  say  I  had  once  watched  some 
half  dozen  j>erambulatii>«x  ihy  chamber  abroad,  be- 
fore taking  aim  with  walking-boots,  bits  of  firewood, 
and  other  missiles,  which  I  invariably  piled  on  a 
chair  by  my  bedside  for  that  purpose.  Not  but 
what  rats  ore  sometimes  savage  and  dangerous ;  and 

1  confess  that  it  was  only  after  a  week's  experience 
had  assured  me  that  those  rate  had  other  aims  in 
view  than  to  molest  me,  that  1  took  such  calm  sur- 
vey of  them. 

With  all  respect  to  my  two  lady  friends,  such 
fears  date  from  the  dark  ages,  when  toad*  and  spi- 
ders were  fabulously  invested  with  homicidal  powers, 
when  entomological  societies  and  aquariums  had  no 
existence;  and  had  these  fears  no  worse  conse- 
quences than  to  make  the  terrified  women  appear 
ridiculous,  we  might  laugh  at  them  and  leave  them ; 
but,  by  teaching  the  rising  generation  to  be  as  fool- 
ish as  themselves,  these  weak  persons  are  deeply  re- 
sponsible for  their  foolish  terrors.  To  each  trilling 
injury  positively  attributable  to  a  spider  or  an  ear- 
wig, twenty  serious  injuries,  simply  through  fear  of 
them,  could  be  enumerated. 

Therefore,  by  familiarizing  weak  aunts  and  sensi- 
tive sisters  to  the  contemplation  of 44  ugly  bugs  "  and 
tame  toads,  and  thus  by  aiding  to  overcome  harmful 
antipathies,  we  may  welcome  our  young  naturalist 
as  one  agent  in  preserving  and  prolonging  life, — 
human  life,  even  though  it  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
few  other  lives  lower  in  the  scale  of  creation.  And 
this  somewhat  extravagant  recommendation  of  the 
study  of  natural  history  will  be  justified  by  the  case 
of  the  lady  who  died  on  seeing  the  spider.  For, 
suppose  such  a  nervous  inuiridual  to  be  the  mother 
of  a  large  family,  or  the  superintendent  of  a  number 
of  young  children,  what  a  quaking  little  set  she 
might  soon  convert  them  into  by  her  constant  dis- 
play of  terrors ;  her  exclamations  of  horror  at  a 
44  horrid  spider ! "  a  44  poisonous  toad ! "  At  the  sac- 
rifice of  jackets  and  shoe  leather,  at  the  cost  of  glass 
cases  and  broken  bowls,  let  our  children  —  always 
under  judicious  guidance  and  in  moderation  —  be 
encouraged  to  rake  and  poke  among  the  sea-weed, 
to  scramble  over  hedges  and  ditches,  to  hunt  out 
and  treasure  up  whatever  of  the  wonders  of  God's 
creation  excites  their  curiosity,  and  —  subsequently, 
we  will  hope,  —  their  reverence. 

This  scrambling  and  chasing  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  developing  muscle  at  well  as  mind,  and 
of  imparting  to  youthful  limbs  that  agility  and  read- 
iness which  are  only  to  be  obtained  through  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  corporeal  powers.  And  though  this 
may  teem  stale  and  trivial  to  write  about,  it  is  not 
every  one,  even  in  these  days  of  gymnasiums,  who 
looks  upon  running,  tumbling,  jumping,  swimming, 


letic  sports,  even  dancing,  as  life-preserving  powers ; 
for  they  all  impart  properties  which,  by  giving  a 
more  perfect  control  over  the  limbs,  put  us  in  a 
position  to  sustain  little  or  no  hurt  in  case  of  acci- 
dents. Ethardo,  Blondin,  Leotard,  and  other  acro- 
bats, also  the  Zouaves  in  their  wonderful  military 
feats,  are  examples  of  what  training  may  do.  (The 
word  discretion  might  claim  some  space  here,  were 
we  not  addressing  intelligent  readers  who  know 
what  precise  portion  of  valor  that  quality  forma.) 
Practised  with  discretion,  then,  these  accomplish- 
ments procure  for  us  a  sort  of  immunity  from  dan- 
ger, so  that  happen  what  may,  we  shall  —  figura- 
tively speaking  —  alight  on  all  fours,  like  a  cat. 
Such  an  adept  is  puss  in  the  above-mentioned  feats, 
that  she  has  obtained  the  credit  of  having  nine 
lives.  Her  steed,  from  kittenhood,  has  been  a  rope 
line,  a  waving  hough,  or  the  topmost  branch  in  a 
gale  of  wind.  Puss  must  possess  that  faculty  which 
phrenologists  connect  with  the  organ  of  vitativeness 
in  conjunction  with  form,  size,  weight,  comparison, 
&c. ;  a  faculty  which  enables  us  to  recover,  poise 
quickly,  to  dexterously  convert  a  loss  of  footing  into 
a  leap,  and  so  save  ourselves  from  a  fall.  It  is  a 
faculty  to  be  acquired  in  youth,  and  the  more  it  is 
cultivated  the  fewer  will  be  the  losses  of  life  from 
casualties. 

Of  all  the  modern  clubs,  the  swimming  clubs,  and 
of  all  the  popular  feats,  the  swimming  matches,  are 
among  the  most  useful  and  life-preserving.  The  art 
of  swimming  is  one  of  the  most  important:  yet  in 
England  it  has  been,  till  of  late  years,  one  of  the 
most  neglected  in  education.  We  read  that  it  was 
as  great  a  disgrace  for  a  Roman  youth  to  be  unable 
to  swim  as  for  a  Spartan  youth  to  be  a  coward ;  yet 
in  England  we  can  scarcely  take  up  a  newspaper  in 
which  a  death  from  drowning  is  not  recorded. 
Four  school-boys  in  one  day  at  Brighton,  not  long 
since ;  three  more  in  the  north  while  I  write  this! 
and  the  recently  published  44  Reports "  inform  us 
that  in  one  year  (1864)  the  number  of  persons  acci- 
dentally (browned  was  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fourteen ! 

The  organ  of  vitativeness  which  we  just  now  ac- 
credited to  puss,  and  which  indicates  the  disj>osi- 
tion  to  cling  tenaciously  to  existence,  does,  —  so 
phrenologists  inform  us,  —  by  creating  a  certain  re- 
sistance to  disease,  contribute  essentially  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  life.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Kant,  and 
Schiller  were  examples  of  strong  will  in  resisting 
disease;  so  were  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  and  the 
Bronte  family.  And  the  lady  who  died  at  the  sight 
of  a  spider  was  an  instance  of  very  feeble  will  in 
yielding  to  foolish  fears. 

An  example,  in  proof  of  the  power  which  an  in- 
telligent man  can  acquire  over  his  own  frame,  may 
be  cited  in  the  case  of  an  American 
who,  in  a  position  of  extraordinary 
tndy  said  to  have  saved  his  own  life. 

He  had,  on  some  special  occasion,  been  invited  to 
preach  at  Lynchburg,  in  the  hilly  regions  of  Vir- 
ginia. After  an  evening  service  in  mid-winter  he 
was  returning  to  his  lodging,  by  way  of  a  street 
which,  to  avoid  a  hill,  was  being  excavated  in  the 
middle  ;  leaving  the  houses  and  foot-path  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  on  either  side.  Upon  this  eleva- 
ted pavement  the  reverend  gentleman  was  walking, 
and,  unaware  of  the  alteration  in  progress,  was 
about  to  cross,  when  —  the  street  being  ill-lighted, 
and  the  night  very  dark — he  fell  with  violence  over 
the  deep  cutting  on  to  the  rocky,  half-made  road 
below,  where  he  lay  for  a  time  completely  1 
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Consciousness  returning,  he  became  aware  that  he 
was  lying  on  his  back,  unable  to  move  a  limb,  or 
draw  a  breath.  Feeling  himself  on  the  point  of 
fainting,  the  horrible  thought  dashed  upon  him,  that 
there  he  must  he  and  die,  the  road  being  impass- 
able., 

'Suspended  respiration,  whether  caused  by  a 
•  violent  concussion,  or  by  drowning,  can,  we  know, 
be  sometimes  restored.  But  to  achieve  this  —  as 
the  Royal  Humane  assistants  can  testify  —  several 
persons  set  promptly  to  work,  and  place  the  insen- 
sible ]>atient  in  such  a  position  as  to  expand  the 
chest,  using  friction  and  a  variety  of  stimulants  to 
set  in  motion  the  breathing  apparatus.  But  here, 
in  solitary  plight,  lay  an  injured  and  helpless  man, 
whose  ouly  aids  to  recovery  were  intelligence  and 
force  of  will ;  and  prompted  by  these,  he  set  him- 
self at  once  to  work  to  rekindle  the  furnace  of  life 
in  the  physical  vestibule,  the  lungs.  His  first  efforts 
to  inspire  were  agony,  but,  after  intense  exertion*, 
benumbed  and  stiff  as  lie  was,  be  drew  a  feeble 
breath,  then  another,  and  another,  of  gradually  in- 
creasing power  ;  each  fresh  inspiration  invigorating 
and  encouraging  him.  Whilst  engaged  in  these 
efforts  he  still  lay  motionless,  but,  having  accom- 
plished the  breathing,  he  next  endeavored  to 
move ;  when  he  discovered  that  besides  being 
bruised,  stiff,  and  sore,  one  hip  was  so  severely  in- 
jured as  to  render  him  utterly  incapable  of  rising. 
He  felt  he  was  maimed  for  life  ;  and  the  shock  with 
which  this  idea  forced  itself  upon  him,  almost  sur- 
passed that  with  which  he  had  reflected  on  the 
possibility  of  being  left  there  to  die  alone  on  that 
dark  winter's  night  With  the  prospect  of  lame- 
ness and  deformity  came  ruined  hopes,  and  he 
almost  felt  tempted  to  relinquish  the  struggle  for  a 
life  so  blighted.  Conscientious  reasoning,  however, 
dictated  the  necessity  for  additional  exertions.  He 
must  now  endeavor  to  make  himself  heard  by  the 
few  who  might  be  passing  above  at  that  late  hour. 
To  utter  a  sound  in  his  exhausted  condition  re- 
quired another  great  effort,  and  it  was  only  after 
many  struggles,  —  practising  his  voice  as  it  were, — 
that  he  managed  to  produce  a  faint  noise  in  the 
throat.  Husbanding  his  fast  waning  strength,  he 
then  waited,  listening  eagerly  for  an  approaching 
footstep.  When,  after  a  considerable  interval,  one 
was  heard,  and  rescue  seemed  at  hand,  the  moan  he 
uttered  was  too  feeble  to  attract  attention.  Con- 
ceive the  agony  of  mind  of  a  man  thus  bruised,  ex- 
hausted, benumbed,  whose  only  hope  of  life  lay  in 
making  himself  heard  afar  off.  And  now*  the  town 
seemed  hushed  in  sleep,  and  the  air  was  laden  with 
snow,  which  threatened  to  fall  and  cover  him,  and 
be  began  to  resign  himself  to  the  death  which 
seemed  inevitable.  Once  more,  however,  persons 
were  heard  approaching,  and  he  recognized  the 
voice  of  a  chattering  negre^s.  The  ho|>e  of  being 
heard  wa*  alight  indeed,  yet  in  a  moment  of  silence 
our  poor  friend  summoned  all  bis  feeble  strength  to 
cry.  A  slight  grunt  or  groan  only  escaped  him, 
but  the  woman  heard  it  "  What  dot  ?  "  she  ex- 
claimed, s;<;>ping  short 

"Reckon  'tis  a  drunken  man";  said  her  com- 
panion.   44  C-  lie  "long." 

44  Whar 's  U  den  V  "  argued  the  daughter  of  Eve. 
And  another  minute  or  two  elapsed  while  this  point 
was  debated,  the  man  urging  the  woman  onward, 
being  44  scared,"  as  he  told  her.  With  each  effort 
the  prostrate  man  gained  courage,  and,  in  a  pause 
of  the  chattering,  he  summoned  power  to  cry, — 

44  Come  —  here." 

& 


44  Whar  is  ye  ?  "  asked  the  woman. 

44  Down  —  here  —  hurt !  "  the  poor  gentleman 
managed  to  ejaculate,  in  successive  gasps. 

One  of  the  strange  characteristics  of  negro  na- 
ture is  that  of  being  terrified  at  the  idea  of  an  in- 
jured or  a  suffering  person ;  and  the  man  again 
urged  the  woman  along,  but  her  curiosity  was  un- 
satisfied, and  while  she  delayed,  the  sufferer  put 
forth  another  effort  to  cry,  "  Come  down !  1  'm 
hurt ! "  Then  she  prevailed  on  the  man  to  help  her 
down  the  cutting,  guided  by  the  sufferer's  moans. 
On  finding  him,  and  so  injured,  lights  and  further 
assistance  were  procured,  and  the  minister  was  car- 
ried along  the  level  to  a  house,  and  there  laid  upon 
the  floor.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  discovered 
that  the  hip  was,  by  the  violence  of  the  fall,  forced 
into  the  socket  in  a  very  remarkable  manner ;  and 
on  ascertaining  the  spot  where  the  accident  oc- 
curred, he  pronounced  it  barely  short  of  a  miracle 
that  the  sufferer  had  not  been  killed,  affirming  that, 
by  using  those  extraordinary  efforts  to  breathe,  and 
so  preserve  consciousness,  he  had  positively  saved 
his  own  life. 

It  is  not  all  persons  who,  having  studied  the  laws 
of  health,  and  being  duly  impressed  with  their  im- 
portance, are  in  a  position  to  obey  them  as  their 
judgment  would  dictate.  In  the  preparation  of 
their  own  food,  or  in  the  ventilation  of  their  own 
homes,  they  may  be  compelled  to  defer  to  the  prej- 
udices of  ignorant  or  arbitrary  elders  or  superiors. 
Their  occupations  may  be  sedentary,  or  too  pro- 
longed,* to  permit  of  sufficient  recreative  sleep  or 
exercise.  But  the  attempt  to  regulate  their  own 
health  must  not  be  relinquished  for  all  that.  There 
is  always  a  bent  thing  to  be  done  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever ;  and  a  sensible  person  will  con- 
sider what  that  best  thing  may  be.  The  seamstress 
at  her  sewing-machine,  for  instance,  the  student,  or 
the  writer*  who  sits  bent  forward,  hour  after  hour, 
can,  on  a  temporary  change  of  occupation,  vary  his 
attitude  by  leaning  well  back  in  his  chair,  or  by 
standing  erect  with  well-expanded  chest,  so  as  not 
to  defraud  his  lungs  of  their  complement  of  vital  air 
one  moment  longer  than  is  necessary.  When,  after 
long  sitting,  the  circulation  becomes  torpid  and  the 
brain  weary,  he  can  set  his  window  open  for  a  few 
minutes,  even  in  mid-winter ;  and,  if  a  short  brisk 
walk  out  of  doors  during  the  interval  be  impracti- 
cable, let  him  go  through  a  series  of  gymnastics,  or 
wrestle  with  imaginary  burglars  in  his  own  sanctum, 
and  he  will  not  find  his  minutes  thrown  away.  It  is 
better  for  a  person  in  health  and  of  sedentary  em- 
ployments to  walk  in  the  rain,  rather  than  not  walk 
at.alL 

44  Blue-pill,  madam  ?  Stuff-a-nonsense,  madam. 
You  can't  want  more  blue-pill ;  take  exercise,  mad- 
am, not  blue-pill,"  cried  an  honest  doctor  to  a  slug- 
gish patient.  "  Take  exercise.  It's  only  lazy  folks 
who  want  so  much  blue-pill."  Which  reminds  us  of 
our  old  friend  Abernetby,  who,  after  listening  to  a 
long  list  of  ailments  detailed  by  the  anxious  mother 
of  a  languid  daughter,  growled  out  as  be  put  on  his 
hat,  and  returned  a  shilling  of  the  fee, 44  Buy  her  a 
skipping-rope." 

It  has  been  aptly  said  '*  two  thirds  of  a  man's 
woes  begin  in  his  stomach."  And  perhaps  two 
thirds  of  those  are  curable  by  himself.  To  walk  off 
ill  humors  is  something  more  than  a  moral  feat; 
such  moral  ailments  in  most  cases  having  root  in  the 
actual  physical  ones. 

Lately,  in  London,  Dr.  Lankester  held  an  inquest 
over  the  body  of  a  gentleman  who  fell  suddenly  in 
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Soho  Square,  and  died  in  convulsive  efforts  to 
breathe.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  that 
the  sudden  death  was  caused  'by  suffocation.  Large 
musses  of  uumasticated  food  were  found  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  throat,  closing  the  air  passage.  44  Two 
or  three  pieces  of  meat  were  so  large  as  to  create 
surprise  among  the  jury  as  to  how  the  deceased 
could  have  possibly  swallowed  them.  The  contents 
of  the  stomach  also  displayed  several  pieces  of  equal- 
ly astonishing  size." 

The  gentleman  had  dined  off  steak,  jwtatoes,  and 
water.  A  wholesome  enough  meal.  But  it  had 
been  very  much  hurried,  and  the  stomach  had  pre- 
viously been  weak.  Had  the  poor  gentleman  been 
iu  the  habit  of  oliserving  his  own  powers  of  diges- 
tion, or  of  studying  the  laws  of  health  at  all,  he 
would  have  known  that  half  or  one  third  of  the 
quantity  of  food,  proptrly  masticated,  would  have 
afforded  him  twice  the  nourishment,  without  risking 
his  lite.  And  if  only  on  the  score  of  economy,  this 
is  worth  thinking  about  in  these  days  of  cattle 
plague  and  high-price*  1  provisions.  What  with  fast 
eating  and  imperfect  digestion,  the  q  nest  ion  suggests 
itself,  —  How  many  persons,  who  consume  three 
plentiful  meals  a  day.  derive  as  much  nourish- 
ment from  their  food  as  it  is  capable  of  affording 
them? 

Is  not  this  worth  the  consideration  of  the  would- 
be  philanthropist  also  ?  So  now,  having  proposed 
to  mvself,  in  the  lirst  place,  the  honor  of  addressing 
intelligent  readers,  and  concluding  that  tljey  are 
also  benevolent  readers,  who  will  gladly  combine 
two  great  advantages,  1  'leave  them  to  discover  for 
themselves  to  what  extent  they  can  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  their  fellow-creatures  by  watch- 
ing more  carefully  over  their  own. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  VICEROY  ALT!'.* 

Ismail  Pacha  is  the  fifth  in  succession  from 
Mehemet  AH,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  in  "Egypt. 
His  urbanity  and  intelligence  during  his' recent  visit 
seem  to  have  won  for  him  the  good- will  of  the  pco*- 
pie  Iwth  in  Paris  and  London,  although  he  some- 
what amused  the  populace  in  Paris  by  his  alarm 
when  a  pistol  was  fired  during  the  performance  of  the 
opera  of  44  Don  Carlos."  He  evidently  thought  he 
was  lired  at,  and  speedily  left  the  theatre.  His  ac- 
cession to  power  was  marked  by  a  circumstance 
sufficiently  curious  in  itself  to  merit  narration. 

Said  Pacha,  his  predecessor,  was  known  to  lie 
very  ill.  ami  Ismail,  the  heir-apparent,  was  hourlv 
expecting  intelligence  of  Said's  decease.  Said  was 
in  Alexandria,  and  Ismail  in  Cairo,  so  that  the  first 
intelligence  would  certainly  be  conveved  bv  tele- 
graph." It  is  usual  in  Egypt  to  reward"  the  individ- 
ual who  first  announces  the  accession  of  the  Pacha 
to  the  supreme  dignity  by  creating  him  a  bey,  if  he 
be  a  commoner,  and  a  pacha  if  he  is  already  a 
bey, —-pacha  being  the  highest  title  of  nobility  con- 
ferred in  Egypt. 

The  superintendent  of  the  telegraph  at  Cairo, 
aware  of  the  hopeless  nature  of  Said's  complaint, 
and  hourly  expecting  news  of  his  demise,  took  up 
his  abode  at  the  telegraph  office,  in  onb-r  that  he 
might  be  the  first  to  communicate  the  intelligence 
to  the  new  viceroy.  He  waited  and  waited,  but 
hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  the  expected  news 
did  not  come.  Said  was  evidently  an  unconsciona- 
bly long  time  in  dying. 

-  From  Advar.ce  Sheet*  of  Loudon  Society  for  September.  tW. 


At  length,  tired  of  waiting,  after  more  than  forty 
hours  of  wakefulness,  Bessy  Bey  called  a  young 
man,  an  assistant  in  the  department,  in  whom  he 
hoped  he  could  confide,  and  told  him  what  he  was 
expecting.  "  I  am  about  to  He  down,"  said  Bessy 
Bey  to  hun.  "  They  have  made  me  a  couch  in  tb^e 
next  room.  Wake  me  the  moment  the  telegram 
comes  from  Alexandria."  The  young  man  prom- 
ised obedience.  But  before  lying  down  Bessy  Bev 
said  further  to  him,  "  Be  faithful  in  this  matter  and 
you  shall  have  from  me  five  hundred  francs  "  (ft  20), 
and  so  saying  the  liey  resigned  himself  without  fear 
to  his  rej»ose. 

The  telegram  came  whilst  he  slept,  three  hours 
after.  Said  Pacha  was  dead.  The  young  man,  the 
bey's  assistant,  reflected  that  by  communicating  the 
new*  himself  to  Ismail,  who  was  anxiously  expect- 
ing it,  he  would  get  more  than  five  hundred  francs. 
So,  leaving  his  master  asleep,  he  posted  off  in  hot 
haste  to  Choubrah.  where  Ismail  was  then  residing, 
with  the  telegram  iu  his  hand.  He  was  admitted  to 
an  audience  without  delay.  Ismail  made  him  a  bey 
upon  the  spot,  but  gave  him  no  largesse,  such  as  he 
expected. 

In  his  excitement,  however,  Ismail  had  dropped 
the  ]>apcr  containing  the  announcement  of  Said's 
death,  and  the  young  man  picked  it  up,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  got  leave  to  depart  from  the  ]>alace.  he  took 
the  telegram  to  his  master,  Bessy  Bey,  whom  he 
roused  from  slumber.  Bessy  Bey  was  delighted  at 
being  dble,  as  he  hoi>ed,  to  communicate  the  news 
first  to  the  future  viceroy,  and  gave  the  order  for 
the  five  hundred  francs  there  and  then  to  the  young 
man. 

Hurrying  off  to  the  palace,  Bessy  Bey  was  quick- 
ly undeceived.  His  news  was  already  known.  The 
pacha  received  him  coldly.  He  got  no  honor.  He 
soon  found  out  by  whom  he  had  been  forestalled, 
and  returned  to  the  office  to  abuse  his  assistant  in 
good  set  terms,  and  to  dismiss  him. 

44  Speak  to  me  with  more  respect,  my  brother," 
said  the  young  man,  "  lor  I  am  a  bey  as  well  as  you, 
and  cannot  be  dismissed  from  my  post  under  gov- 
ernment without  his  highness's  sanction.  Let  us  go 
to  him  together." 

But  Bessy  Bev  was  by  no  means  prepared  for 
this,  and,  on  reflection,  thought  he  had  better  be 
quiet,  and  let  the  matter  drop.  The  young  man 
who  exhibited  such  ''smartness"  as  the  Americans 
would  call  it,  is  now  governor  of  v.  province,  a  fa- 
vorite at  court,  the  companion  of  the  pacha  in  Pans 
and  Ixmdon,  and  a  much  greater  man  than  Bessy 
Bey  ever  was. 

The  accession  of  Said,  however,  the  uncle  and 
predecessor  of  the  present  viceroy,  was  market  1  by 
a  much  more  extraordinary  and  characteristic  event. 
—  an  event  that  would  be  considered  horrible  anv- 
where  else  except  in  Egypt. 

The  head  of  the  family,  the  oldest  male  within 
certain  degrees  of  affinity,  succeeds  to  the  govern- 
ment in  Egypt,  not  the  eldest  son. 

Abbas  Pacha,  predecessor  of  Said,  was  hated  for 
his  cruelty.  He  seemed  to  think  no  more  of  human 
life  than  most  men  do  of  canine  life,  and  he  thought 
less  of  murdering  or  torturing  a  human  being  than 
most  men  would  think  of  putting  a  dog  to  death  in 
the  least  painful  manner.  As  an  example.  He 
was  walking  in  the  grounds  of  his  palace  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  when  a  new  breech-loading  gun, 
a  fowling-piece,  was  brought  to  him.  He  was  a  good 
shot,  and  ordered  it  to  be  loaded  with  ball,  which 
was  done. 
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At  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  a  poor  peasant  wo- 
man had  just  filled  her  water-pot  at  the  river,  and 
was  walking  up  the  bank  with  the  water-pot  on  her 
head.  Abbas  presented  the  gun  at  her  and  fired. 
She  was  wounded  in  the  back  and  fell  writhing  to  the 
ground.  The  courtiers  applauded  the  accuracy  of 
his  highness 's  aim,  and  the  viceroy  himself  returned 
the  weapon  to  the  attendant  who  brought  it,  saving 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  it.  No  one  paid  the  slight- 
est attention  to  the  poor  wretch  who  had  been 
wounded.    She  died  that  night. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  such  being  the  charac- 
ter of  Abbas,  that  he  was  murdered  at  last.  It  is 
said  that  those  who  did  it,  his  own  servants,  were 
instigated  by  members  of  his  own  family,  whom  he 
had  outraged,  so  to  do. 

Abbas  was  living  at  the  palace  of  Benia,  near 
Cairo,  when  he  was  murdered,  and  the  chief  eunuch, 
who  discovered  the  fact  in  the  morning,  before  any 
one  else  knew  it,  called  Elfi  Bey,  the  governor  of 
Cairo,  to  the  palace,  in  order  that  they  might  to- 
gether concert  measures  for  their  own  benefit,  before 
the  event  should  become  generally  known.  They 
decided  that  they  should  put  Elami  Pacha,  son  of 
Abbas,  on  the  throne,  and  not  Said  Pacha,  who  was 
then  at  Alexandria,  and  who  by  Mohammedan  law 
was  the  rightful  heir.  Had  Elami  been  on  the  spot 
they  might  have  succeeded,  but,  unfortunately  lor 
them,  he  was  then  at  sea,  having  set  out  in  a  steam- 
er, two  days  before,  to  go  to  i  ranee,  intending  to 
make  a  tour  of  Europe.  If  they  could  succeed  in 
keeping  the  viceroy's  death  a  secret  until  he  could 
be  recalled,  the  two  friends,  the  chief  eunuch  and 
the  governor  of  Cairo,  doubted  not  that  their  enter- 
prise would  be  successful,  and  that  the  new  pacha 
would  do  anything  they  pleased  for  them  afterwards. 
The  difficulty  wan  to  keep  the  death  a  secret.  A 
telegram  was  sent  to  Alexandria  forthwith,  in  the 
name  of  the  viceroy,  ordering  the  swiftest  steamer 
available  to  be  sent  after  Elami  Pacha  to  recall  him. 
Said  was  himself  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  therefore 
the  necessary  orders  had  to  be  issued  by  him. 

Carefully  as  Elfi  Bey  and  the  chief  eunuch  took 
their  measures  to  conceal  the  viceroy's  death,  whis- 
pers were  spread  from  the  palace  in  various  direc- 
tions that  all  was  not  right :  and  Halim  Pacha,  a 
friend  of  Said,  having  heard  of  the  order  sent  to 
Said,  and  having  heard  likewise  the  whispers  al- 
luded to,  sent  another  message  to  him  by  tclcsraph, 
stating  that  the  house  he  desired  in  Cairo  was  emp- 
ty, and  begging  of  him  to  come  himself  to  occupy 
it,  and  not  to  send  for  any  other  tenant.  Hahm 
was  afraid  to  speak  more  explicitly.  Said  under- 
stood him,  and  did  not  send  for  Elami. 

The  expedient  which  Elfi  Bey  adopted  in  order 
to  conceal  the  death  of  the  viceroy  was  one  which 
probably  would  only  have  entered  into  the  head  of 
an  Oriental,  and  which  an  Oriental  only  would 
have  hail  the  hardihood  to  execute.  It  was  this. 
He  got  the  dead  body  of  the  viceroy,  Abbas,  al- 
ready more  tlian  unpleasant,  dressed  up  in  the  or- 
dinary clothes,  ordered  one  of  the  viceroy's  car- 
riages, had  the  corpse  lifted  into  its  accustomed  seat, 
and  took  his  own  seat,  as  he  had  often  done  during 
the  life  of  Abbas,  at  his  left  hand.  It  was  given 
out  that  Abbas  was  going  to  the  palace,  which  he 
had  himself  built  in  the  Desert,  ten  miles  from 
Cairo,  the  palace  called  after  him,  the  Abbassieh  ; 
other  carriages  followed,  and,  during  the  horrible 
drive,  he,  Elfi  Bey,  lifted  the  arm  of  the  dead  man 
occasionally,  as  if  replying  to  the  greetings  of  the 
multitude."  Was  it  not  horrible?    In  this  wav  the 


drive  was  accomplished.  The  viceroy  had  gone,  as 
on  former  occasions,  to  bury  himself  in  the  Abassieh, 
and  there  to  eelebrat*  his  usual  orgies,  remote  from 
public  business.    Nothing  more  ! 

But  the  truth  had  got  wind.  It  was  known  that 
Abbas  was  dead  notwithstanding  Elfi  Bey's  hor- 
rible drive.  Said  had  come  to  Cairo,  and  had  sent 
a  messenger  to  Constantinople  to  announce  the  fact 
of  Abbas's  death  and  of  his  own  accession.  Elfi  still 
had  his  own  guards  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo.  He 
daily  expected  the  return  of  Elami.  It  was  not 
until  eight  days  after  the  death  of  Abbas  that  he 
became  convinced  that  Elami  was  not  coming,  that 
the  country  had  accepted  Said  as  its  ruler,  and  that 
there  was  no  more  hope  for  him.  Shut  up  in  the 
citadel,  he  trembled  as  he  thought  of  the  revenge 
which  Said  Pacha  would  take  on  him,  and  he  be- 
came finally  convinced  that  there  was  no  more  hope 
for  him.  Said,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  to  him  to  say 
that  he  looked  with  leniency  on  his  transgression, 
inasmuch  as  it  resulted  from  too  great  a  devotion  to 
his  late  master,  and  his  family.  But  Elfi  judged 
Said  by  himself,  and  believed  that  the  direst  tor- 
tures would  be  his  fate  when  he  gave  himself  up,  so 
he  destroyed  himself  by  poison.  "  What  a  fool ! " 
said  Said,  when  he  heard  the  news ;  *4  had  I  not 
promised  to  forgive  him  ?  "  Such  is  Egyptian  life 
in  high  places ! 

Ismail  Pacha,  the  present  ruler  in  Egypt,  is  about 
thirty-nine  years  of  age,  with  a  mild  expression  of 
countenance,  a  yellowish  or  carroty  beard,  usually 
dyed,  and  an  inordinate  passion  for  amassing  money, 
'lo  this  last  passion  everything  else  seems  subordi- 
nate with  him;  and,  with  a  monopoly  of  cotton  and 
sugar  in  Egypt,  he  has  contrived  to  render  himself 
perhaps  the  richest  individual,  privately,  in  Europe 
or  Africa. 


THE  LADY  OF  EISENACH. 

Ix  a  beautiful  part  of  Germany,  and  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  old  castle  of  Eisenach  was 
situated,  which  had  been  in  the  family  of  the  Count 
of  Hegel  for  many  generations.  It  had  descended 
from  father  to  son  in  unbroken  succession;  and 
gloomy  as  the  old  walls  appeared  from  the  valley 
beneath,  the  open-handed  hospitality  of  its  owners, 
and  the  merry  voices  of  the  children  who  played 
around  its  hearth  in  winter,  or  in  summer  on  the 
green  lawns  which  surrounded  it.  imparted  to  it  a 
cheerfulness  that  was  never  wanting  to  those  who 
resided  there. 

It  was  a  prevailing  belief  in  the  neighborhood 
that  an  heir  would  never  l>e  wanting  to  that  ancient 
house :  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking 
the  old  tradition  was  at  fault,  and  one  girl  was  the 
only  child  of  the  then  reigning  count. 

Not  far  from  Eisenach,  Baron  Steinhubcr  resided 
upon  his  property,  which  in  former  times  had  been 
a  very  sore  subject  to  the  owners  of  Eisenach,  who 
bitterly  resented  the  purchase,  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Baron's  grandfather,  of  a  tract  of  country 
which  ought  to  have  belonged  to  the.  Counts  of 
Hegel.  The  feud  which  had  existed  between  the 
two  families  had  now  almost  died  out,  and  when  the 
Baroness  Steinhubcr  expired  in  giving  birth  to  a 
son,  the  then  reigning  Countess  of  Hegel  almost 
adopted  the  young  baron,  wlnwe  lonely  condition 
she  commiserate* I,  his  father  having  died  only  a  few 
months  before  his  birth.  Baron  Stcinhuber,  who 
had  been  always  welcome  at  Eisenach,  never  mar- 
ried ;  and  when  Frederick  Hegel  bcearao  the  Count 
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of  Hegel  and  Lord  of  Eisenach,  he  absented  himself 
irom  it  altogether,  and  lived  a  most  secluded  life. 

The  young  Countess  Louise  was  the  idol  of  her 
parents,  who  devoted  themselves  to  her ;  and  Alfred 
Reiner,  an  orphan  nephew  of  the  Count's,  who  was 
hroiijjht  up  at  Eisenach,  was  her  constant  com- 
panion. 

When  he  was  about  fifteen,  Count  Alfred  Reiner 
was  sent  to  college  to  finish  his  education,  and  this 
was  the  first  grief  to  cast  a  shadow  over  Louise's 
happy  childhood ;  but  the  delight  of  meeting  in  the 
holiday*  almost  compensated  for  the  pain  of 
parting. 

This  cousinly  affection  did  not,  however,  ripen 
into  love ;  and  when,  after  a  time,  Count  Hegel 
determined  that  his  nephew  must  not  waste  his 
youth  by  remaining  longer  at  Eisenach,  and  insisted 
upon  his  entering  the  army,  though  Louise  showed 
that  she  missed  her  companion,  it  was  quite  evident 
to  her  mother  that  no  deeper  passion  had  taken 
hold  of  her.  At  this  time  some  law  business  in 
which  they  were  mutually  concerned  brought  Count 
Hegel  ana  Baron  Steinhuber  together,  and  the  old 
friends  were  glad  to  renew  their  friendship  and  talk 
over  past  time*,  when  they  used  to  roam  together 
over  the  woods  and  plains  of  Eisenach.  The 
Baron  was  an  agreeable  and  highly-educated  man. 
His  time  had  not  been  passed  in  idleness ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  disparity  in  their  years,  Louise 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  his  society,  and  to 
delight  in  his  conversation.  The  Baron  invariably 
treated  her  with  the  utmost  deference,  and  the 
Countess  Hegel  was  glad  to  find  her  daughter  inter- 
ested in  the  society  of  so  superior  a  person ;  espe- 
cially as  she  had  noticed  from  Louise's  listless  manner 
that  she  missed  the  companionship  of  her  cousin, 
and  was  on  that  account  indisposed  to  take  her 
wonted  exercise.  Louise  was  perhaps  flattered,  as 
the  young  often  are,  by  the  attention  of  one  so 
much  her  senior ;  and  when  the  Baron  begged  the 
Count  and  Countess  Hegel  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
Louise  caught  at  the  idea  with  gladness. 

Her  mother  having  observed  the  Baron's  devoted 
attention  to  Louise,  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject ; 
but  all  her  remarks  were  received  with  raillery  and 
incredulity,  for  Louise  either  could  not  or  would 
not  believe  that  the  Baron  could  thiuk  of  her  other- 
wise than  as  a  child. 

The  report  of  an  intended  visit  from  Alfred 
Reiner,  brought  matters  to  a  more  speed  v  termina- 
tion than  could  have  been  expected.  The  Baron 
viewed  Alfred  Reiner's  return  with  some  alarm,  and 
sought  an  interview  with  Louise,  with  whom  he 
pleaded  earnestly  that  she  would  consent  to  be  his 
wise,  after  he  had  clearly  ascertained  from  her  that 
she  had  not  bestowed  her  affection  upon  young 
cousin.  Louise  did  not  give  a  decided  answer,  and 
begged  for  some  delay,  on  the  plea  that  «he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  being  separated  from  her 
parents.  But  after  a  time,  as  Louise  saw  the  satis- 
t action  with  which  they  viewed  the  possibility  of  her 
union  with  the  Baron,  she  yielded,  and  rejoiced  that 
it  was  in  her  power  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  those  she  loved  so  fondly. 

As  soon  as  Count  Alfred  Reiner  arrived,  the  news 
of  Louise's  projected  marriage  was  broken  to  him  by 
Count  Hegel  He  was  incredulous,  —  would  not 
believe  that  Louise  had  not  been  unduly  biased; 
but  at  her  father's  request,  he  never  said  a  word  that 
could  tend  to  alter  her  resolution,  and  merely  spoke 
of  it  with  the  interest  he  most  naturally  feel  in  the 
of  one  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  up ; 


and  when  it  became  certain  that  it  was  her  own  wish 
to  marry  Baron  Steinhuber,  he  never  made  any 
further  allusion  to  the  subject,  and  left  Eisenach, 
after  a  sojourn  of  only  a  few  days. 

lionise  remonstrated  with  him  for  leaving  them  so 
abruptly,  but  he  only  replied  that  they  should  meet 
before  long  in  Vienna. 

«*  O  no,"  she  replied ;  "  I  never  mean  to  leave 
Eisenach."  Alfred  smiled  incredulously,  and  per- 
sisted in  his  conviction  that  before  two  years  had  ex- 
pired they  would  meet  in  Vienna. 

After  a  few  weeks,  Louise  became  the  wife  of 
Baron  Steinhuber.  Her  mother  watched  her  care- 
fully and  anxiously,  and  saw  that  she  was  perfectly 
contented  with  her  lot  Her  new  domain,  her  de- 
pendants, her  garden,  the  various  improvements 
which  the  Baron  was  continually  making,  and  about 
which  he  always  consulted  her,  were  a  source  of 
never-failing  interest.  Besides  which,  scarcely  a 
day  passed  without  a  visit  to  Eisenach,  especially 
as  her  mother's  health  became  an  ever-increasing 
anxiety,  as  it  was  plainly  perceptible  that  the  Counts 
ess  Hegel  would  never  see  another  summer.  At 
length,  after  much  suffering,  she  gradually  sank,  and 
when  all  was  over,  the  violence  of  Louise's  grief 
was  so  intense  and  overpowering,  that  it  alarmed 
both  her  father  and  her  husband.  When  this 
subsided,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  despondency  and 
gloom,  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  rouse  her. 
She  had  lost  the  great  occupation  of  her  life,  —  the 
brightness  had  suddenly  dropped  out  of  it,  and 
change  of  scene  was  pronounced  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  In  spite  of  Louise's  remonstrance,  the 
early  spring  found  them  installed  in  a  splendid  house 
in  Vienna.  Count  Hegel  was  ordered  to  some 
baths  in  Hungary,  and,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  Eisenach  was  deserted. 

Some  months  elapsed,  and  change  of  scene, 
society,  and  amusement,  produced  their  natural 
effect-  upon  Louise.  She  was  admired,  courted,  and 
popular.  Her  cousin,  Alfred  Reiner,  was  a  continual 
visitor  at  the  bouse,  and  became  Louise's  constant 
companion  in  the  gay  world,  as  the  Baron  disliked 
society.  Two  years  thus  passed  away  with  occa- 
sional short  visits  to  the  country ;  for  since  his  wire's 
death,  Count  Hegel  never  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  live  at  Eisenach.  After  a  lingering  illness  of 
some  weeks,  Count  Hegel  died  at  his  daughter's 
house  in  Vienna,  where  Louise  had  persuaded  him 
to  come  for  medical  advice.  Deeply  attached  as  she 
was  to  her  father,  his  death  did  not  affect  her  in  the 
same  way  that  her  mother's  had  done ;  nor  did  it 
cause  the  same  blank  in  her  life,  as  circumstances 
had  separated  them  so  much  of  late.  By  his  death, 
she  became  the  sole  inheritrix  of  the  broad  lands  of 
Eisenach,  —  a  splendid  dowry;  but  much  as  she 
loved  it,  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  live 
there.  Changed  and  desolate  as  it  must  appear  to 
her  now,  her  husband,  too,  began  to  show  signs  of 
age,  and  disliked  the  trouble  of  moving  about. 
This,  combined  with  a  growing  taste  for  the  stir  and 
amusement  of  a  town  life,  kept  them  mostly  in 
Vienna. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  cloud  that  eveT 
darkened  Louise's  married  life  appeared.  Small,  in 
truth,  at  first,  it  slowly  and  steadily  increased.  This 
was,  the  change  that  she  perceived  in  her  husband's 
manner  towards  her.  He  was  still  kind,  still  con- 
siderate ;  but  he  seemed  constantly  dissatisfied,  and 
would  sink  into  long  fits  of  abstraction  and  melan- 
choly, and  avoid  her  society  as  much  as  possible. 
At  first  Louise  could  not  believe  that  her  husband's 
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heart  could  possibly  be  changed  towards  her,  and 
imagined  herself  fanciful ;  but,  by  degrees,  she  be- 
came convinced  of  the  truth  of  her  suspicions. 

Deeply  concerned,  as  she  was  sincerely  attached 
to  him,  she  consulted  Alfred  about  it,  for  whom  the 
Baron  had  of  late  conceived  a  great  liking.  Her 
cousin  assured  her  that  he  had  not  detected  any 
change  in  their  outward  relations,  but  advised  her 
to  speak  to  her  husband,  and  ask  if  she  had  in  any 
way  annoyed  him. 

A  trilling  incident  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
One  evening  she  came  down  dressed  for  a  ball 
which  was  to  be  given  in  honor  of  some  royal 


son 


you  are  going  out  again?"  the  Baron  said, 
harshly. 

Louise  was  naturally  timid ;  any  coldness  chilled 
and  depressed  her.    44  There  is  a  ball  at  Madame 

de  C  's ;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  go  if  you  had 

rather  I  did  not.  In  fact,  I  should  prefer  to  stay  at 
home  with  you,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"  Certainly  not/ he  replied  quickly;  "old  age  is 
intended  to  be  lonely.  I  do  not  complain,"  and  he 
resumed  his  book,  and  did  not  look  up  again. 

Louise  appeared  grieved,  and  stood  undecided  for 
a  few  minutes ;  then,  returning  to  her  room,  she  took 
off  her  jewels  and  ball  dress,  and  glided  gently  back 
into  her  accustomed  place.  The  Baron  did  not  ap- 
pear to  see  her,  and  she  occupied  herself  with  her 
embroider}'.  At  last  he  closed  his  book,  and,  rising 
from  his  seat,  said :  "  Louise,  why  have  you  done 
this  ?  Am  I  a  tyrant  ?  God  knows  my  one  wish 
has  been  that  you  should  be  happy." 

"  And  I  have  been  quite  happy,"  she  answered, 
as  tears  streamed  down  her  face.  44  My  sorrow  only 
arises  from  thinking  that,  in  some  way  to  me  un- 
known, I  displease  you.  If  you  would  only  tell  me 
what  it  is,  it  should  never  happen  again." 

44 1  dare  say  not,"  he  rejoined,  bitterly.  "  Slaves 
obey  their  masters.  If  the  affection  I  once  hoped 
for  subsisted  between  us,  you  would  not  make  my 
life  miserable  without  knowing  the  cause." 

44  Rudolph,"  she  exclaimed^  throwing  herself  at 
his  feet, 44  what  can  you  mean  ?  I  implore  you,  — 
I  beseech  you  to  tell  me.  Some  one  has  poisoned 
your  mind  against  me.  Oh  !  if  it  had  but  pleased 
God  to  give  us  a  child,  you  would  then  have  been 
content." 

44  It  is  not  that,  Ixmise,"  be  said,  relenting  as  be 
saw  her  evident  grief;  44  that,  as  you  say,  is  as  God 
wills.  He  would  give  us  children  if  it  were  for  our 
I  do  not  complain.  I  am  far  happier  than  I 
ive  any  right  to  expect." 
Here  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
hasty  entrance  of  Alfred  Reiner,  who  had  expected 
to  meet  Louise  at  the  ball ;  and  as  no  one  could 
give  him  any  tidings  of  her,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  himself  beset  with  inquiries  as  to  the  possi- 
ble cause  of  her  absence  from  such  an  unusually 
brilliant  Jete,  he  had  come  to  inquire  if  she  were 
ill,  or  anything  unwonted  the  matter.  Louise  felt 
very  much  annoyed  at  this  intrusive  visit,  but  de- 
termined to  seek  a  further  explanation  as  soon  as 
possible.  Alfred,  surprised  at  his  cousin's  evident 
agitation,  but  with  too  much  tact  to  appear  to  see  it, 
retreated  as  quickly  as  he  could,  wondering  greatly 
at  what  could  be  the  real  reason  of  Louise's  absence 
from  the  ball.  The  next  day,  before  she  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  husband  alone,  he  sent  for 
her  to  come  to  him,  and  then  said,  — ■ 

44  Louise,  I  have  been  reflecting  upon  our  conver- 
yesterday,  and  I  am  willing  to  tell  you  what 


it  is  in  your  conduct  that  so  annoys  me.  Probably 
you  will  look  upon  it  as  a  weakness ;  but  if  you  do, 
in  consideration  of  the  kindness  I  have  always 
shown  you,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  humor  it." 

Louise  assured  him  that  she  would  do  all  in  her 
power  to  please  him,  and  only  regretted  that  he  had 
not  told  her  sooner. 

44 1  was  unwilling  to  spoil  any  of  your  enjoyments. 
Now  that  I  feel  my  health  giving  way,  I  fear  I  must 
do  so.  It  is  of  your  late  hours  that  1  complain  ;  it 
is  this  that  makes  me  miserable.  Night  after  night 
I  lie  awake,  knowing  that  you  are  out,  till  broken 
rest  has  become  so  much  my  habit  that  I  seldom 
close  my  eyes  till  daylight.  My  doctors  tell  me 
if  this  continues  it  will  be  my  death." 

Louise  listened  in  breathless  amazement.  44  Does 
my  coming  home  disturb  you  V  I  bad  no  idea  of  it. 
I  fancied  you  could  not  hear  me." 

44  Perhaps  not ;  but  that  makes  no  difference,"  he 
said,  impatiently.  44 1  wish  you  to  make  me  a  prom- 

44  Certainly,  if  possible  ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

44  It  is  quite  possible,  —  quite  easy ;  it  is  this :  al- 
ways to  be  in  the  house  by  twelve  o'clock."  He 
paused,  and  looked  earnestly  at  his  wife,  who  re- 
mained silent.  44  And  further,"  be  continued  in  a 
loud,  excited  voice,  and  with  a  sudden  sternness  of 
manner  for  which  she  was  totally  unprepared ;  44  as 
your  husband,  I  command  it ;  and  il  you  ever  fail 
in  your  obedience,  if  it  be  but  once,  and  the  time 
exceeded  ever  so  short,  the  doors  of  this  house  will 
be  closed  against  you  forever,  —  forever !"  he  re- 
peated, as  he  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

Pale  with  dismay,  astonished  and  alarmed,  Lou- 
ise promised  obedience.  The  Baron  instantly  re- 
sumed his  usual  manner,  saying,  — 

44  Now,  then,  Louise,  we  understand  each  other 
once  for  alL  This  subject  need  never  be  again  re- 
ferred to." 

But  her  husband's  unexpected  harshness,  and  the 
strange  command  he  had  impressed  upon  her,  had 
caused  a  sudden  shock  to  her  nerves  from  which  she 
could  not  rally.  She  grew  pale  and  dispirited,  and 
longed  for  the  quiet  of  a  country  life  ;  so  they  re- 
moved to  Eisenach,  which  had  remained  uninhabit- 
ed since  it  came  into  her  possession.  There  were 
great  rejoicings  in  the  neighborhood,  when  it  was 
known  that  Louise  was  coming  to  reside  there ;  and 
in  the  warm  welcome  she  received,  and  the  interest 
and  the  occupation  of  her  old  home,  she  soon  re- 
gained her  usual  spirits.  The  Baron,  too,  seemed 
quite  as  much  attached  to  her  as  of  old.  Alfred 
had  accompanied  them,  and  they  were  glad  of  his 
advice  in  the  management  of  a  property  which  he 
had  known  from  a  child.  But  his  visit  could  not 
be  prolonged  many  weeks,  and  after  his  departure 
some  of  Louise's  former  depression  seemed  creeping 
over  her.  Her  husband  perceived  it  at  once,  and 
watched  her  anxiously  as  she  sat  at  the  window, 
pale  and  listless,  gazing  over  the  well-known  scenes 
in  which  she  had  passed  her  happy  childhood,  that 
seemed  now  so  long  ago.  Louise  felt  very  old  that 
day.  As  these  and  similar  thoughts  passed  through 
her  mind,  she  started  as  the  Baron  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  said,  44  We  will  go  back  to 

Vienna,  Louise.    Eisenach  has  no  charms  for  you 

 ,t 

now. 

44  Indoed  it  has  ;  I  love  no  place  so  well ;  but  as 
one  grows  older,  sad  thoughts  come  more  naturally 
into  one's  mind." 

44 It  is  quite  true,"  he  said,  kindly;  44 and  you 
I  wonder  how  it  was,  Louise, 
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that,  brought  up  as  you  were  with  such  a  handsome 
youth,  he  did  not  win  your  heart  away  from  all 
other  suitors." 

'*  Why  will  you  recnr  to  this  ?  "  she  replied,  im- 
patiently. "  I  have  told  you  before,  that,  except  as 
a  cousin,  Alfred  never  could  be  anything  to  me. 
Of  course  1  miss  him,  but  that  does  not  make  me 
wish  to  leave  the  country.  I  care  very  little  where 
I  live,"  she  added,  as  a  recollection  of  all  she  had 
suffered,  and  the  strange  promise  that  had  been  ex- 
tolled from  her  before  she  left  Vienna,  came  vividly 
before  her.  Her  timid  nature  required  all  that  was 
genial  in  order  to  thrive ;  she  could  not  bear  up 
against  unkindness.  The  seeds  of  misunderstand- 
ing had  been  sown  between  the  Baron  and  herself, 
and  she  had  not  moral  courage  resolutely  to  root 
them  up.  So  they  grew  till  there  was  a  very  defi- 
nite, if  an  unexpressed,  feeling  in  I*oui.«e's  heart 
that  she  was  happier  in  any  other  society  than  that 
of  her  husband.  This  naturally  had  its'effect  upon 
both,  and  resulted  in  a  speedy  return  to  Vienna. 
Though  the  promise  Louise  had  given  was  never 
spoken  of,  she  had  never  for  a  moment  forgotten  it ; 
and  it  weighed  so  much  upon  her  mind,  that  at  first 
she  refused  all  evening  engagements.  After  a  time 
she  found  herself  obliged  both  to  give  and  accept 
dinner  parties,  but  her  dissipation  was  restricted  to 
these,  and  all  balls  were  resolutely  declined.  Young, 
lovely,  and  popular,  this  gave  great  dissatisfaction, 
and  Alfred  was  constantly  bringing  complaints  from 
the  houses  she  used  most  to  frequent. 

44  It  is  useless  to  tell  me  this,"  she  would  say ; 
44  you  know  why  it  is  ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  for  the 
whole  world  to  know  the  bondage  I  live  in." 

Iler  sweet  temper  was  gradually  becoming  soured, 
and  she  chafed  against  what  she  considered  such  an 
unreasonable  rule  being  imposed  upon  her.  She 
obeyed  it.  however,  scrupulously,  in  spite  of  the  irri- 
tation and  bitterness  that  often  rankled  in  her  heart. 
During  Louise's  absence  from  "Vienna,  a  new  singer 
had  appeared  before  the  public,  and  the  whole  world 
was  full  of  the  lieauty  of  her  singing  and  acting,  and 
an  opera  had  been  written  expressly  for  her,  which 
had  become  quite  the  rage.  Alfred  had  in  vain 
tried  to  persuade  his  cousin  to  accompany  him  to 
the  theatre.  He  assured  her  that  it  was  always  over 
early,  and  that,  at  all  events,  he  would  bring  her 
home  whenever  she  chose.  She  was  passionately 
fond  of  music,  so  it  was  real  deprivation  to  her  not 
to  go  with  him  :  but,  partly  from  nervousness,  part- 
ly from  perverseness,  she  was  inexorable.  Her  sud- 
den seclusion  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  wonder 
among  her  acquaintance.  Some  thought  that  she 
had  become  a  devotee,  sonic  that  she  was  only  ca- 
pricious, and  were  accordingly  displeased. 

One  day,  after  dinner,  when  Count  Reiner  was 
leaving  the  house,  the  Baron  called  him  back  to  look 
over  some  papers  which  had  been  sent  him  from 
Eisenach  relating  to  the  property.  Alfred  hesi- 
tated, and  asked  if  it  would  not  do  as  well  in  the 
morning. 

"  O,  certainly,"  said  the  Baron,  with  some  an- 
noyance ;  14  but  I  had  no  idea  that  your  time  was  so 
occupied  that  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  give  up 
one  evening." 

44  It  is  only  this  evening  that  I  wish  to  go." 

44  Of  course,"  interrupted  Louise,  41  this  is  the 
evening  of  the  new  opera  which  entrances  all  the 
world." 

41 1  wish  it  did,"  he  rejoined  quickly  ;  44  for  then 
I  should  be  able  to  induce  you  to  go  with  me." 
44  Have  you  never  been  ?  "  said  the  Baron,  turn- 


ing  to  Louise.  44  Why  not  ?  There  is  time  yet.  If 
you  can  get  a  box,  Alfred,  she  shall  be  ready  to  go 
with  you  by  the  time  you  return." 

44 No,  indeed,"  she  protested;  but  Alfred  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  was  gone  before  she  could 
stop  him. 

44  There  can  l>e  no  reason  why  you  should  debar 
yourself  from  these  pleasures,"  be  said,  gravely. 
44  It  is  my  wish  you  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  opera 
when  you  please ;  I  shall  therefore  take  a  box  for 
the  season.  If  you  do  not  use  it,  I  shall  know  that 
you  prefer  to  consider  yourself  a  martyr,  and  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  your  husband  is  a  tyrant 
It  is  perfectly  easy  for  you  to  have  this  pleasure  and 
yet  to  act  in  conformity  with  my  wishes." 

Louise  was  afraid  to  disobey,  and  with  tearful 
eyes  went  to  prepare  herself  for  the  opera.  As  soon 
as  she  was  dressed,  she  found  that  Alfred  was  wait- 
ing for  her ;  that  he  had  procured  an  excellent  box, 
which  the  Baron  begged  him,  if  possible,  to  engage 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  In  spite  of  the 
sadness  that  oppressed  her,  Louise's  delight  at  the 
exquisite  music  was  extreme;  it  seemed  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear.  She  returned  home  early,  and, 
finding  the  Baron  still  up,  thanked  him  tor  the 
pleasure  she  had  enjoyed,  and  which  had  far  sur- 
passed her  expectations. 

From  this  time  she  was  most  constant  in  her  at- 
tendance at  the  opera.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only 
pleasure  she  cared  for.  Sometimes  she  was  able  to 
persuade  her  husband  to  go  with  her;  but  she 
usually  went  alone,  and  Alfred  always  joined  her 
there.  She  was  so  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
cared  so  little  in  comparison  for  conversation,  that 
she  never  gave  much  encouragement  to  any  one  to 
come  into  her  box.  Occasionally  some  of  Alfred's 
friends  came  in  to  speak  to  him,  but  she  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  them ;  so  that  one  evening,  when 
some  one  came  and  beckoned  to  Alfred  to  come  out, 
she  scarcely  noticed  it. 

Soon  after,  he  returned,  and  said,  with  a  verv  per- 
turbed expression  of  countenance,  44  fouise,  f  have 
had  a  considerable  annoyance,  and  am  obliged  to 
tzo  and  see  some  one  in  the  town.  I  shall  not  be 
awav  half  an  hour.  You  will  not  mind  being  left 
for  that  time  ?  " 

Louise,  who  was  absorbed  in  the  music,  and 
scarcely  took  in  his  meaning,  did  not  object ;  but 
half  an  hour  passed  away,  and  still  she  was  living 
in  her  dream-world,  —  nearly  an  hour,  and  the 
opera  was  over,  and  Alfred  had  never  appeared. 
What  could  it  mean?  Suddenly  startled  and 
aroused,  Louise  looked  at  her  watch.  It  was  half 
past  eleven.  Oh!  how  should  she  get  home? 
Where  was  her  carriage  ?  She  left  the  box  by  her- 
self, and,  regardless  of  the  remarks  she  was  caus- 
ing, stood  on  the  steps  of  the  theatre  eagerly  asking 
for  it. 

No  one  seemed  to  have  seen  either  her  servants 
or  her  carriage.  At  last  some  man  said  the  Count 
Reiner  had  l>een  seen  to  get  in  and  drive  away 
more  than  an  hour  ago.  Utterly  at  a  loss  what  to 
do,  she  stood 'irresolute.  It  was  much  too  far  for 
her  to  walk,  even  if  she  could  do  so  in  her  evening 
dress.  She  saw  no  one  that  she  knew,  and  the  pre- 
cious minutes  were  parsing  away.  Suddenly  the 
carriage  drove  up,  and  Count  Reiner  alighted.  She 
sprang  in  without  speaking.    Alfred  followed  her. 

44  O,  what  have  you  done  ?  Tell  him  to  drive 
fast.  —  fiustcr!  How  could  you  take  the  carriage? 
I  am  lost,  —  ruined !  My  husband  will  never  forgive 
! "  and  her  voice  was  broken  by  hvsterical  sobs. 

 —  Wi 
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Greatly  concerned,  Alfred  tried  to  comfort  her. 

"  My  dear  Louise ! "  he  said, u  pray  be  calm.  Yon 
cannot  tell  how  deeply  grieved  I  am  that  this  should 
have  happened.  I  found  your  carriage  there,  and 
used  it  to  prevent  your  being  kept  waiting.  There 
was  some  unaccountable  delay;  the  man  drove  the 
wrong  way.  1  was  miserable  when  I  found  it  was 
so  late  and  heard  the  clock  strike." 

"  It  lias  not  struck ! "  almost  shrieked  Louise. 
M  It  had  not  when  I  got  in :  I  listened  for  it.  It  is 
impossible,  Alfred !    If  it  has,  I  will  not  go  home." 

"How  absurd!"  he  replied,  a  little  contemptu- 
ously. "  Where  would  you  go  V  Suppose  (he  old 
gentleman  is  a  little  angry,  it  is  surely  nothing  of 
such  very  great  importance.  He  will  recover  his 
temper  to-morrow.  You  don't  suppose  he  would 
carry  out  such  a  threat  as  that  ?  " 

Here  the  carriage  stopped  suddenly  before  the 
gate,  which  was  closed.  Alfred  looked  extremely 
annoyed. 

"  Here,  let  me  out ;  I  will  make  it  right  in  no 
time."  But  all  he  succeeded  in  doing  was  rousing 
the  porter.  He  would  not  open  the  gates ;  be  said 
he  did  not  dare ;  that  his  orders  had  been  so  strict 
that  he  could  not. 

Appalled  at  the  delay,  Louise  hastily  alighted. 
The  man  bowed  respectfully,  but  would  not  open 
the  gate. 

"Martin,  let  me  in.  What  are  you  waiting 
for?" 

"  Madam,  I  dare  not.  My  orders  were  never  to 
allow  the  doors  to  be  opened  for  any  one  after  mid- 
night." 

"  But  for  the  Baroness,"  said  Alfred.  "  You 
must  open  them  for  her.  Of  course  she  was  not 
included  in  such  an  order  as  that." 

"Yes,  sir;  she  was  specially  included,"  replied 
the  man,  in  a  low  voice. 

"But  it  is  preposterous  —  absurd! "said  Alfred, 
angrilv. 

u  May  be  so,  sir,"  said  the  man,  doggedly ;  "  but 
I  can't  help  it." 

Almost  frantic  with  the  delay,  Louise  laid  her 
hand  on  the  servant's  arm,  and  said,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  "  Martin,  I  have  been  a  kind  mistress  to 
you ;  have  I  not  ?  When  your  children  were  ill,  I 
nursed  them  myself.  I  have  often  assisted  both  you 
and  your  wife.  I  beseech  you,  —  I  implore  you  to 
accede  to  my  request." 

Martin  said  that  Madame  had  always  been  most 
kind,  and  that  he  was  most  grateful,  but  that  he 
should  lose  his  place,  and  then  he  ami  his  wife  and 
children  might  starve. 

"  O,  if  that  is  all,"  exclaimed  Louise,  "  if  such  a 
misfortune  happens  to  you,  I  will  make  up  for  it ;  I 
will  support  you  ;  you  shall  be  better  off  than  you 
are  now.  That  need  not  weigh  with  you  for  a 
moment.  Count  Reiner  is  my  witness*  that  you 
shall  be  no  loser." 

The  man  hesitated,  touched  by  Louise's  grief  and 
alarm. 

"  You  will,  —  0  '  I  see  you  will,"  she  cried.  "I 
shall  be  forever  grateful  to  yon,  Martin,  and  God 
will  bless  you  for  it !  " 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  he  unbarred  the  doors. 
Louise  tlew  up  stairs.  The  saloons  were  empty. 
Before  "roin«r  to  her  room,  she  went  to  her  husband's 
apartments,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  He  did  not 
reply.  44  How  weak  and  foolish  I  am."  she  thought, 
"  to  make  things  worse  than  they  are !  He  will  be 
still  more  angry  if  I  disturb  him.  To-morrow,  I 
dare  say,  he  will  have  forgotten  it."    In  spite  of  her 


endeavors  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  her  mind,  she 
could  not  succeed,  and  though  she  soon  fell  asleep 
from  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion  her  violent  agita- 
tion had  produced,  her  short  and  fitful  slumWrs 
were  constantly  broken,  and  she  started  up  with  a 
sense  of  impending  calamity  upon  her.  The  morn- 
ing light  brought  some  relief  to  her  mind.  All  the 
alarm  she  had  suffered  the  previous  night  seemed 
like  a  bad  dream,  and  she  dressed  and  went  down 
with  as  much  hope  a*  fear  fluttering  in  her  heart. 
After  all  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  Baron  might 
not  know  of  her  disobedience.  Martin  would  con- 
ceal it,  if  possible,  for  his  own  sake,  and  she  had  not 
seen  any  of  the  other  servants.  Besides,  the  whole 
thing  was  accidental.  She  had  no  intention  of 
being  late,  and  if  Alfred  had  not  taken  the  carriage, 
she  would  certainly  have  been  at  home  before 
twelve  o'clock ;  therefore  the  fault  was  not  hers,  — 
he  would  explain,  and  no  one  could  be  so  unreason- 
able as  to  be  angry  at  an  unintentional  fault.  Still 
she  waited  nervously  till  her  husband  came  down. 
He  was  often  late,  but  this  day  was  later  than 
ever. 

Breakfast  had  been  waiting  long,  when  Louise  in- 
quired if  the  Baron  knew  it  was  ready.  A  few 
minutes  after  his  own  servant  came  in  to  say  that  he 
had  knocked  at  his  master's  door,  which  was  locked, 
and  could  not  get  any  reply,  and  feared  that  he 
niij^ht  be  ill,  and  he  wished  for  the  Baroness's  per- 
mission to  force  open  the  door.  With  some  hesita- 
tion Louise  granted  it,  and  waited  anxiously  for  the 
man's  return,  but  no  one  came  for  some  minutes. 
Then  she  heard  a  smothered  cry,  the  sound  of 
many  voices,  then  a  sudden  silence.  She  could  not 
bear  the  suspense  any  longer,  and  rushed  up  stairs, 
but  on  the  landing  her  maid  met  her,  and  begged 
her  to  go  down  stairs  again,  —  Louis  was  coming  to 
speak  to  her. 

Bewildered  and  dismayed  she  went  down,  and  the 
Baron's  servant  followed  her.  He  looked  pale  and 
horror-stricken,  and  closed  the  door  without  speak- 
ing. 

What  is  it  ?  "  cried  Louise,  «  for  God  *s  sake  tell 
me!" 

"  It  is  my  master,  • 
you  ?  " 

"  He  is  ill,  —  he  is  dead  !  I  must  know  the  truth  ! 
Let  me  go  to  him !  Why  am  I  kept  away  ?  " 

"  Madame  must  hear  me,"  said  Louis,  resolutely 
opposing  her  leaving  the  room.  "  It  is  but  too  true, 
—  he  is  no  more  ;  but  it  is  not  only  that,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  fear  that  he  has  been  murdered." 

Louise  gazed  upon  him  with  eyes  that  were  dilated 
with  horror,  but  no  sound  came  from  her  lips. 

"  It  is  but  too  true,  madaine,  —  we  have  sent  for 
a  doctor,  but  life  has  been  long  extinct.  We  have 
locked  up  the  room,  for  it  is  no  fit  place  for  you." 

"  Count  Reiner  —  Alfred  —  "  Louise  faintly  ar- 
ticulated, as  she  fell  down  in  a  deep  swoon. 

All  the  servants  wore  attached  to  their  kind  and 
gentle  mistress.  Louis  raised  her  up,  and  laid  her 
down  tenderly  on  a  couch,  and  summoning  her 
maid,  left  her  to  inform  Count  Reiner  of  the  terrible 
event  that  had  occurred.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
he  arrived,  bringing  a  commissary  of  police  with 
him.  The  doctor  said  that  the  Baron  must  have 
been  dead  many  hours,  and  that  though  there  was 
no  trace  of  any  weapon  by  which  the  dreadf  ul  deed 
had  been  committed,  it  was  impossible  from  the 
nature  of  his  wound*  that  he  could  have  inflicted 
them  on  himself.  It  must  have  been  done  in  the 
night,  and  the  murderer  must  have  carried  off  with 


the  Baron  ;  —  how  can  I  tell 
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tbat  could  bear  evidence  of  his 


him 
guilt. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  trouble  taken  by  Count 
Reiner  to  investigate  the  mystery,  and  bring  the 
murderer  to  light  Every  servant  was  subjected  to 
the  strictest  examination.  Every  window  and 
door,  —  even  the  chimneys,  —  by  which  any  one 
could  have  entered  or  escaped,  were  closely 
searched ;  but  all  in  vain.  Not  a  trace,  not  a  clew 
was  discovered.  Louise  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
almost  stupefaction.  She  seemed  totally  stunned 
by  the  horror  of  this  awful  event ;  and  the  idea  that 
her  last  act  had  l>een  one  that  was  displeasing  to 
him,  fastened  itself  on  her  imagination,  and  she 
brooded  over  it  night  and  day. 

After  the  funeral,  Alfred  begged  her  to  return  to 
Eisenach ;  but  she  could  not  bear  to  go  there  alone. 
He  was  still  so  much  occupied  in  endeavoring  to 

Eierce  through  the  mystery  that  hung  over  the 
laron's  death,  that  he  could  not  accompany  her; 
bnt  he  wrote  to  an  aunt  of  his,  who  lived  at  sou»e 
distance,  begging  her  to  come  to  Vienna,  to  take 
charge  of  his  cousin,  and  to  remove  her  to  the 
country.  She  was  a  kind  old  lady,  ready  for  any 
work  of  mercy,  and  made  no  objection.  The 
presence  of  a  stranger  roused  Louise  a  little,  and  in 
a  few  days  they  left  Vienna,  Count  Reiner  promis- 
ing to  Join  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Louise  had  been  so  much  beloved  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, that  all  her  old  friends  gathered  round 
her ;  but  she  repelled  their  advances,  and  lived  in 
the  strictest  seclusion,  generally  wrapped  up  in 
gloomy  thought.  Madame  Schruder,  the  old  lady 
who  had  accompanied  her  to  Eisenach,  after  trying 
ineffectually  to  rouse  her,  was  at  last  obliged  to 
leave  her  to  herself,  and,  when  Count  Reiner  came, 
assured  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  distract  her  in 
any  way,  and  that  she  believed  her  presence  useless. 
But  he  begged  her  to  remain  longer  with  Louise, 
believing  that  time  alone  could  restore  her  peace  of 
mind.  By  slow  degrees  he  contrived  to  interest  her 
in  the  management  of  her  property,  and  she  was 
always  ready  with  sympathy  for  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing when  brought  before  her.  Madame  Schruder 
thought  the  life  at  Eisenach  very  dull,  and  would 
sometimes  suggest  a  return  to  Vienna ;  but  Louise's 
evident  horror  at  the  very  idea  of  it  silenced  her. 

A  year  and  a  half  passed  in  this  monotonous 
manner,  the  only  change  being  Alfred's  visits,  which 
became  more  and  more  frequent  as  he  saw  that 
Louise  looked  forward  to  his  coming,  and  apparent- 
ly dreaded  his  departure.  He  was  extremely  popu- 
lar in  society,  —  accomplished,  educated,  and  agree- 
able ;  but  nowhere  did  he  exercise  his  powers  of"  fas- 
cination so  much  as  at  Eisenach,  though  he  had  only 
two  women  to  amuse,  —  one  old  and  commonplace, 
the  other  too  spiritless  and  dejected  to  take  much 
interest  in  the  outer  world. 

He  was  of  great  use  to  Louise  in  managing  her 
affairs,  which,  in  truth,  she  left  mostly  in  his  hands. 
He  was  a  good  man  of  business,  and  she  heard  no 
complaints  of  his  administration.  He  had  given  up 
the  army  for  some  months,  and  had  been  living 
mostly  at  Eisenach,  when  he,  in  his  turn,  became 
moody  and  dejected,  and  sometimes  went  away  for 
days  together  for  no  apparent  reason.  Louise  spoke 
anxiously  to  his  auut,  and  inquired  if  she  knew  the 
cause  of  his  depression  ;  but  she  only  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  asked  how  it  could  be  otherwise. 
Feeling,  as  she  did,  really  grateful  to  her  cousin  for 
his  untiring  and  unwearying  exertions  in  her  behalf, 
she  endeavored,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to 


combat  his  increasing  melancholy,  and  was  sitting 
alone  one  morning,  wondering  what  could  have 
brought  about  such  a  change,  when  Alfred  suddenly 
entered  the  room,  looking  more  careworn  than  ever, 
and  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  window,  and  the  bright 
sunlight  of  a  June  day  was  streaming  into  the  room, 
lighting  up  the  old  oak  carving,  and  resting,  as  if  it 
were  a  glory,  on  the  young,  fair  head.  There  was 
a  sound  of  bees,  a  scent  of  flowers,  the  song  of  count- 
less birds,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the  soft 
wind ;  all  nature  seemed  revelling  in  the  glory  of  a 
summer  day.  Louise  felt  almost  light-hearted  as 
she  drank  in  the  delicious  sights  and  sounds. 

w  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,  Alfred.  It  is  such 
a  beautiful  day,  it  will  do  for  our  excursion  to  —  " 

"  I  think  not,"  he  replied,  gloomily.  "  I  must  go 
on  a  very  different  expedition." 

**  Where  ?  What  can  you  mean  ?  Alfred,  you 
are  ill  or  unhappy,  and  whv  don't  you  tell  me  what 
it  is?" 

He  did  not  reply,  and  seemed  overcome  with 
emotion. 

"  If  I  thought  you  cared,  Louise,  I  would  tell 

you." 

"  Not  care !  O  Alfred,  whom  have  I  on  earth  to 
care  for  but  you  ?  " 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  seemed  struggling  for 
mastery  over  himself. 

"  Louise,  this  letter  oon tains  the  offer  of  an  ap- 

rnntment,  —  a  lucrative  appointment  in  India.  Am 
to  accept  it  ?  " 

"  Go  to  India ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  dismay.  "  No, 
certainly  no.  Why  should  you?  Surely,  I  have 
enough  for  any  wants  you  may  have.  You  know  I 
would  gladly  give  you  anything  you  require." 

Alfred  took  her  hand. 

44  Louise,  you  can't  expect  me  to  live  much  longer 
in  this  manner.  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  cheer  you, 
and  to  relieve  you  from  any  burdens  your  position 
might  entail  upon  you,  but  mortal  man  can  do  no 
more.  To  live  with  you,  day  after  day,  and  be  no 
more  than  I  am  to  you  now,  is  torture.  I  love  you 
madly,  passionately,  —  you  must  know  that  I  do,  — 
and  therefore  I  say  you  are  cruel  when  you  say  you 
can  give  me  all  1  require.  Give  me  this  hand,  — 
give  me  yourself,  and  I  will  gladly  live  and  die  at 
Eisenach ! " 

Startled  and  surprised,  Louise  hid  her  face  and 
remained  silent  Alfred  had  always  been  so  essen- 
tial to  her  that  life  without  him  was  impossible  to 
contemplate ;  and  yet  this  was  so  new,  so  sudden  .' 
But  she  felt  existence  without  him  was  impossible ; 
he  must  not  leave  her,  —  that,  at  least,  was  certain. 

44  Well,  Louise,"  he  said,  bitterly,  "  am  1  not  even 
to  have  a  reply  ?  I  am  ready  to  free  you  from  any 
annoyance  my  presence  may  be;  only  speak  the 
word."  - 

44  Alfred,  you  are  cruel  I  "  she  exclaimed,  bursting 
into  tears.  :  "  You  know  I  cannot  live  without 
you!" 

44  Then  you  will  be  mine,  —  mine  now  and  for- 
ever !  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  I  did  not 
love  you  beyond  all  earthly  things.  Be  mine  at 
once,  my  Louise !  I  shall  only  feel  happy  when  I 
know  tbat  nothing  on  earth  can  ever  separate  us." 

Louise  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  You  may  think  me  unreasonable,  perhaps,  but  I 
have  a  presentiment  that  something  wdl  yet  part  us 
unless  you  will  consent  to  marry  me  at  once.  No 
one  need  be  told  of  our  intentions.  My  aunt  is 
going  away  next  week,  —  we  can  be  married  here 
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privately,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  till  I  have 
the  right  to  claim  you  a*  my  own." 

"  It  shall  be  aa  you  please,"  murmured  Louise,  to 
whom  escape  from  pnblicity  of  any  kind  was  a  re- 
lief. She  was  surprised  at  the  sudden  feeling?  of  re- 
lief this  gave  her,  —  as  if  the  burden  of  existence 
had  passed  on  to  some  one  else,  and  she  could  once 
more  enjoy  lifts. 

Alfred  sat  down  by  her,  and  in  the  summer  sun- 
shine they  rejoiced  in  their  love,  and  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  bright  future.  '  He  told  her  that  he  was 
going  to  ask  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he  could  trust, 
to  marry  them,  and  that  they  would  visit  Italy,  and 
travel  for  some  months,  and  the  marriage  need  not 
be  declared  till  their  return. 

All  took  place  as  Count  Reiner  wished,  and 
Louise  was  happier  every  day.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed his  devotion  to  her.  Every  one  approved  of 
the  marriage,  and  though  Alfred's  extreme  popular- 
ity prevented  their  leading  as  secluded  a  life  as 
Louise  would  have  preferred,  still  she  had  nothing 
to  complain  of. 

Four  beautiful  children  blessed  their  union.  Their 
life  was  divided  between  Eisenach  and  Vienna,  for 
the  place  tliat  had  belonged  to  her  former  husband 
was  left-  uninhabited,  and  Louise's  life,  after  so  many 
vicissitudes,  seemed  to  be  one  long  summer  day. 
But  this  prosperity  was  not  destined  to  last ;  it  was 
broken  up  by  a  calamity  so  appalling  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  any  one,  and  that  one  a  weak  and 
delicate  woman,  not  being  crushed  to  the  earth  by 
so  fearful  and  unexpected  a  shock ;  and  this  was 
the  sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance  of  her 
husband.  They  were  living  in  V  ienna,  and  had 
been  to  an  evening  party.  Louise  was  getting  into 
her  carriage,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  Count 
Reiner's  shoulder,  and  a  few  words  were  whispered 
in  his  ear.  He  turned  deadly  pale,  and  said  to  the 
servant,  "  Beg  the  Countess  to  return  without  me, 
as  I  am  detained." 

Louise  thought  but  little  of  it.  She  went  home 
and  retired  to  rest,  and  as  her  husband  did  not  re- 
turn, she  imagined  that  be  had  come  in  so  late  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  disturb  her ;  but  when  she  found 
the  next  morning  that  he  had  been  absent  all  night, 
her  dismay  and  alarm  could  not  be  exceeded.  No 
one  had  seen  him,  —  no  one  knew  anything  of  bim. 
She  sent  to  Eisenach,  but  be  was  not  there.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

By  and  by  the  mystery  was  unravelled.  A  few 
days  before,  a  respectable-looking  man,  apparently 
in  bad  health,  bad  presented  himself  at  the  palace, 
and  begged  for  an  audience  with  the  Emperor.  He 
refused  to  declare  his  errand  to  any  one  else,  and 
as  the  Emperor  is  accessible,  when  there  is  occasion, 
to  the  very  meanest  of  his  subjects,  his  request  was 
granted. 

Admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  the  man  bowed 
humbly,  and  said,  "  Sire,  you  see  before  you  a  dying 
man.  It  has  been  announced  to  me  this  day  that 
the  disease  from  which  I  have  been  suffering  for 
some  time  has  suddenly  assumed  a  most  deadly  and 
malignant  form.  No  human  aid  can  avail  me,  and 
the  end  cannot  be  far  off.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  as  it  is  now  my  duty  to  make  the  best 
preparation  I  can  for  a  death  which  is  fast  approach- 
ing, I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  reveal  a  most 
dire  and  dreadful  secret  Your  Majesty  is  acquaint- 
ed with  Count  Reiner  ?  " 

The  Emperor  replied  that  he  knew  him  well,  and 
was  not  likely  to  believe  anything  to  his  discredit. 

**  But  there  is  nothing  too  bad  for  your  Majesty 


to  believe,"  said  the  man,  in  an  excited  tone. 
"  There  is  no  such  cold-hearted  villain  in  your  do- 
minions. l>oes  your  Majesty  remember  the  murder 
of  Baron  Steinhuber  V  " 

*4  Ye*  ;  he  was  Count  Reiner's  greatest  friend." 

"  He  believed  himself  to  be  so  ;  but  Count  Reiner 
was  his  murderer.  I  saw  him  do  it,  and  I  even 
assisted  at  the  dreadful  deed.  Your  Majesty  does 
not  believe  me ;  but  is  it  likely  that  a  dying  man 
should  come  before  you  to  increase  the  load  of  a 
guilty  life  by  lying  and  perjury  ?  I  swear  it  is  all 
true  :  I  can  prove  it.  And  there  is  yet  more  dark 
villany  to  disclose.  The  young  and  lovely  Baroness 
Steinhuber,  his  cousin,  whom  he  persuaded  to  be 
his  wife,  was  never  married  to  him.  I  enacted  the 
part  of  a  clergyman,  so  she  is  not  his  wile." 

Greatly  shocked  and  astonished,  the  Emperor 
merely  said  the  matter  should  be  inquired  into. 
Within  a  week  the  man  waB  a  corpse,  but  during 
that  time  his  statements  had  been  strictly  inquired 
into  and  verified. 

With  the  same  dread  secrecy  with  which  Count 
Reiner  had  committed  his  awful  crime  was  his  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  him.  Those  few  whispered 
words,  the  well-known  official  who  had  stopped  him 

at  Prince  C  's  palace,  showed  him  at  once  that 

neither  resistance  nor  denial  could  be  of  any  avail. 
There  was  but  one  person  who  could  have  betrayed 
him ;  and  that  was  Martin,  the  Baron's  porter. 
Through  his  assistance  the  munler  was  committed  ; 
by  his  connivance  did  Count  Reiner  contrive  his 
stealthy  and  secret  visit  to  his  friend's  sleeping-room. 
It  was  he  who  both  advised  the  pretended  marriage, 
and  enacted  the  part  of  a  clergyman  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

Count  Reiner  himself  had  worked  upon  the  old 
man's  jealous  temper,  and  raised  suspicions  in  his 
mind  against  his  pure  and  gentle  wife ;  and  the 
strange  command  he  had  given  her  was  at  Alfred's 
suggestion,  as  the  only  certain  means  of  insuring 
sufficient  uninterrupted  time  to  commit  the  dreadful 
crime. 

Before  many  hours  elapsed  the  terrible  story  be- 
gan to  be  whispered  throughout  Vienna.  It  found 
its  way  into  every  circle,  with  all  the  horrible  de- 
tails dwelt  upon  and  enlarged.  Throughout  society 
there  was  but  one  feeling,  —  horror  at  the  cold- 
blooded murderer,  and  entire  compassion  for  his 
lovely  and  guiltless  wife.  The  sympathies  of  all 
were  firmly  enlisted  on  her  behalf,  who  had  been 
doubly  the  victim  of  his  heartless  cruelty.  The  Em- 
peror showed  great  consideration  for  her,  and  took 
every  pains  to  secure  that  the  terrible  announce- 
ment should  be  made  to  her  in  the  least  painful 
manner,  and  before  any  idle  rumors  could  have 
brought  it  to  her  ears. 

While  the  awful  tidings  were  being  gradually 
broken  to  Louise,  secretly  and  silently  was  Count 
Reiner  being  carried  off"  to  his  doom.  As  soon  as 
he  was  arrested  at  ,  he  was  hurried  into  a  car- 
riage. None  replied  to  his  often-repeated  question 
as  to  where  he  was  being  carried,  and  all  through 
that  long  and  weary  night  he  was  left  a  prey  to  re- 
morse, and  the  reflections  of  his  guilty  conscience. 
The  early  dawn  found  him  swiftly  passing  through 
the  dark  alleys  by  the  side  of  the  Danube,  only  to 
emerge  from  them  when  he  alighted  at  the  gloomy 
fortress  of  Spielberg.  He  knew  the  dread  unfailing 
justice  of  the  law,  and  from  that  hour  all  hope  for- 
sook the  unhappy  man. 

The  effect  of  the  awful  intelligence  upon  Louise 
was  rather  different  than  had  been  expected.  In- 
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stead  of  being  utterly  crushed  and  overwhelmed  by 
such  a  fearful  IjIow,  her  whole  mind,  true  to  the  in- 
stincts of  nature,  clung  to  the  hope  of  yet  doing  the 
only  justice  she  could  to  her  children,  by  insisting 
upon  a  legal  marriage,  and  securing  her  fair  name. 
With  this*  single  object  in  view,  she  sought  an  au- 
dience of  the  Emperor,  and  besought  him  to  grant 
her  this  boon.  Pale  and  weeping,  she  threw  herself 
at  his  feet,  and  demanded  access  to  the  priaon,  and 
an  interview  with  him  whom  she  had  so  long  loved 
and  considered  as  her  husl>and. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  so  great  that  she 
could  not  realize  the  whole  tremendous  tragedy. 
The  deceit  practised  upon  herself  and  her  children 
engrossed  her  mind,  and  she  determined,  as  far  as 
reparation  could  be  made,  to  insure  it  Her  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  orders  were  sent  to  the 
(governor  of  Spielberg  to  make  preparations  for  the 
extraordinary  event,  which  was  to  take  place  within 
the  prison  walls. 

Louise  went  alone.  She  would  have  no  eye-wit- 
ness of  her  shame  and  grief,  —  no  spectator  of  the 
broken-hearted  agony  she  knew  she  must  undergo 
at  the  sight  of  him  who  was  the  father  of  her  chil- 
dren, the  sharer  of  her  past  happy  life  ;  of  him  who, 
with  all  his  black  and  damning  guilt,  she  felt  was 
yet,  and  must  be  while  life  should  last,  still  dear  to 
her.  Alone,  though  shrinking  and  trembling,  she 
passed  those"  dark  portals,  and,  outwardly  calm  and 
collected,  passed  into  the  prison.  She  was  received 
with  the  deepest  sympathy  and  respect,  and  was 
asked  to  name  anything  she  might  especially  wish  to 
be  done. 

"  Only  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,"  she  said,  in 
a  voice  which  betrayed  the  deep  mental  suffering 
she  was  undergoing.    "  My  carriage  will  wait" 

"  All  is  arranged,  madame,  by  the  Emperor's  or- 
ders. There  need  be  no  delay  "  ;  and  the  Governor 
led  the  way  into  a  dark  and  gloomy  corridor,  which 
was  dimly  lighted  by  men  who  were  stationed  at 
intervals  with  torches. 

At  one  end  a  grille  was  erected,  and  in  front  of  it 
an  altar  covered  with  black,  on  which  were  lights, 
which  only  served  to  show  the  deep  darkness  that 
surrounded  her. 

Enveloped  in  a  large  cloak,  her  head  enshrouded 
in  a  thick  veil,  no  one  saw  the  quivering  agony  of 
the  poor  wife's  features,  and,  happily  for  her,  in  that 
dim  light  she  could  not  distinguish  the  abject,  cra- 
ven, and  guilty  look  of  him  who  now  presented 
himself  ljefore  her  to  be  united  to  her  for  the  short 
space  of  time  that  must  elapse  before  death  should 
part  them  forever.  The  ceremony  over,  the  (k>v- 
ernor  approached  Louise  to  conduct  her  back,  when 
a  convulsive  movement  of  the  prisoner,  manacled  as 
he  was,  caused  him  to  stop.  44  Louise,  my  wife,"  he 
almost  shrieked,  "  speak  to  me !  You  must  say  you 
forgive  me !  O  God !  cannot  you  induce  the 
Emperor  to  spare  my  life  !  If  he  will  send  me  to 
the  galleys,  to  the  mines,  —  only  not  death  ! " 

u  There  is  no  hope  of  a  respite,  Count  Reiner," 
said  the  Governor,  sternly.  "  If  you  have  any  re- 
quest or  communication  to  make  to  the  Countess,  it 
must  be  made  at  this  moment  You  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  here." 

He  was  silent,  and  shrank  back,  cowering.  But 
Louise  approached  him  with  a  firm  step,  though  still 
keeping  her  face  closely  concealed  from  view,  and 
speaking  in  a  voice  hoarse  and  unnatural  from  the 
evident  constraint  she  was  putting  upon  herself. 

"  Alfred,  from  my  heart  I  forgive  all  you  have  done 
to  me  and  mine !   May  God  forgive  you  as  I  do ! " 


The  effort  she  had  made  was  too  much  for  her 
strength,  and  she  sank  to  the  ground  in  a  fainting- 
fit, and  in  this  condition  was  removed  from  the  prison 
and  placed  in  her  carriage.  The  Governor  judged 
rightly  that  the  sooner  she  was  removed  from  the 
scene  that  could  recall  such  a  terrible  trial  to  her 
mind  the  better. 

Before  many  days  Count  Reiner  met  his  just 
doom,  and  died  on  the  scaffold ;  his  craven  nature 
clinging  to  the  last  to  the.  hope  of  life.  Popular, 
admired,  and  feted  as  he  had  been,  still  there  were 
none  but  his  unhappy  wife  to  mourn  his  loss,  for  he 
was  a  man  who  had  never  made  a  friend. 

The  second  dreadful  shock  had  proved  too  much 
for  Louise's  tender  heart  aud  fragile  frame.  She 
remained  insensible  for  hours  after  her  fainting-fit 
in  the  prison  at  Spielberg.  Her  attendants  removed 
her  to  the  nearest  village,  and  then  by  short  journeys 
to  Eisenach ;  but  a  long  and  serious  attack  of  brain 
fever  was  the  result  of  such  unnatural  tension  of 
mind  and  fatigue  of  body ;  and  for  weeks  both  life 
and  reason  hung  on  a  thread.  She  recovered,  but 
only  to  a  state  of  broken  health  and  spirits  which 
precluded  any  society  beyond  that  of  her  children. 
She  never  again  crossed  the  threshold  of  Eisenach, 
—  of  that  home  which  had  once  been  so  bright  to 
her.  She  gradually  faded,  and  sank  into  an  early 
grave,  as  truly  lamented  by  her  dependants  as  she 
had  been  truly  loved  all  through  her  short  and  grief- 
stricken  life.  Her  name  is  still  cherished  in  her 
country,  and  many  a  kindly  act  is  recorded  by  some 
who  still  remember  the  broken-hearted  Lady  of 
Eisenach. 

ALL  'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL.* 
i. 

It  is,  for  the  most  part,  unusual  to  experience  a 
perfectly  new  sensation  late  in  life,  and  yet  this  oc- 
curs to  many  of  us  when  it  suddenly  flashes  upon  our 
minds  for  the  first  time  that  we  are  growing  old ; 
and  the  conviction  that  this  unpleasant  fact  is  not 
only  without  remedy,  but  must  of  necessity  be  a 
daily  increasing  evil,  seems  to' render  it  a  yet  more 
startling  truth.  It  is  frequently  some  very  trivial 
circumstance  that  first  causes  this  consciousness  to 
dawn  upon  us;  some  slight  infirmity,  some  failure 
of  sight  or  hearing,  a  few  gray  hairs,  or  it  may  be 
some  expression  in  the  countenance  of  another,  or 
some  word  casually  spoken. 

This  was  the  manner  in  which  the  disagreeable 
truth  was  borne  in  upon  Lady  Laura  Beauchamp, 
who  had  once  been  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  had  not 
yet  at  all  relinquished  her  claim  to  the  title.  The 
previous  day  she  had  spent  in  shopping,  and  had 
been  captivated  by  a  blue  crape  dress  which  she 
bought  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  —  there  and 
then,  —  and  had  left  at  the  house  of  her  milliner 
with  strict  injunctions  that  it  should  be  made  up 
and  sent  home  at  once.  But  Madame  Alexis's  good 
taste  was  considerably  outraged  by  what  she  con- 
sidered the  unsuitableness  of  the  material  and  the 
extremi-'ly  juvenile  style  in  which  Lady  Laura  had 
desired  that  it  should  be  made  up. 

"  Blue  crape  and  pink  roses  for  a  lady  not  at  all 
in  her  premkre  jeunesse  I "  said  the  jK-rplexed  mo- 
diste. "  II  faut  aftendre  un  pen.  I  will  go  to  Mi- 
ladi  and  ask  her ;  there  must  be  some  mistake." 

Accordingly  Madame  Alexis  and  the  blue  dress 
both  presented  themselves  early  in  Lady  Laura's 
boudoir  the  next  morning. 

*  From  the  advance  sheet*  of  London  Society  for  September,  1*67. 
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•k  I  called  to  sec  Miladi  about  her  drees.  I  would 
not  recommend  it ;  it  is  such  a  trying  color,  and 
made  up  in  the  style  Miladi  mentioned  is  only  6t 
for.  —  does  not  suit,  —  in  fact,  wlien  a  lady  is  rather 
stout  a  dress  made  in  that  way  is  most  unbecom- 
ing" 

Really ;  don't  you  like  it  ?  "  replied  Lady  Laura, 
in  a  tone  of  pique :  "you  mean  to  say  it  is  too  young, 
—  more  suited  to  Aland  than  to  me.  I  under- 
stand." 

"  It  would  make  a  sweet  pretty  dress  for  Made- 
moiselle ;  something  more  handsome  is  fit  for  Miladi : 
tjudque  chose  de.  j>lus fonce'e  tjarnie,  with  some  beau- 
tiful point  d'Alencon:  cela  conviendra  beaucovp 
mieux  a  Miladi." 

44  Oil !  I  don't  wish  you  to  make  it  up  if  you  do 
not  think  it  would  be  successful,"  said  Lady  Laura, 
pettishly,  taking  the  gown  out  of  her  hand  and 
lousing  it  on  the  sofa.  44  People  never  succeed  in 
doing  what  they  don't  fancy." 

But  Miladi  will  allow  me  to*  send  her  some  pat- 
terns," said  the  milliner,  deprecatingly,  seized  with 
a  panic  lest  she  should  lose  a  good  customer. 

•'  I  don't  think  I  shall  get  another  dress  this 
year."  returned  Lady  Laura,  indifferently :  "  indeed 
we  shall  lie  going  out  of  town  so  soon  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while." 

*•  Then  Miladi  has  no  further  commands,"  said 
the  milliner,  considerably  disapjiointed  at  the  result 
of  her  mission. 

"None  to-day;  perhaps  I  may  call  if  I  go  out," 
she  said,  rather  more  graciously,  for  Madame  Alexis 
was  too  important  a  personage  to  quarrel  with. 

The  tnodiste  took  ber  departure,  and  Lady  Laura 
was  left  alone.  44  How  very  rude  and  vulgar!  how 
absurd  !  "  she  saidi  as  she  surveyed  herself  in  a  large 
cheval  glass;  4 4  the  idea  of  calling  me  stout!  Iam 
decidedly  thinner  than  I  was  last  year.  I  hate  the 
word  •  stout ' ;  it  is  such  a  vulgar  won! ;  I  cannot 
endure  it." 

To  craw  "stout"  was  Lady  Laura's  nightmare. 
She  might  tolerate  being  called  a  whipping-post, 
perhaps  even  a  scarecrow ;  but  to  be  44  old  and 
stout"  was  a  contingency  which  had  never  sug- 
gested itself  to  her  imagination,  and  which  she 
could  not  contemplate.  She  felt  aggrieved  and 
uncomfortable :  in  short,  decidedly  44  put  out." 
Presently  she  opened  the  door  and  called  to  a 
young  girl  who  was  passing  by,  44  Maud,  why'  are 
you  not  dressed  ?  I  thought  you  were  to  ride  this 
morning." 

44  Not  till  twelve  o'clock,  mamma.  George  and 
Julia  never  ride  till  twelve,  and  they  said  they 
would  call  for  me." 

Well !  come  here  and  look  at  this.  Would  you 
like  it  for  a  gown  ?  " 

44  Thank  you,  mamma :  but  I  don't  think  I  want 
one  now,  do  I  ?  "  replied  Maud,  rather  alisently. 

44  Of  eourse  you  do  for  Lady  Standish's  ball  on 
Wednesday,  —  it  will  be  the  ball  of  the  season. 
Come  and  let  me  see  how  this  suits  you,"  and  she 
held  up  the  bine  crape  against  Maud's  rather  pale 
face. 

What  a  lovely  color,  mamma ! "  said  Maud, 
warming  with  something  like  interest. 

44  Yes ;  though  I  think  it  makes  you  look  rather 
more  like  a  tallow  candle  than  ever;  but  take  it, 
child,  and  get  it  made  up ;  we  can  easily  manage 
to  give  you  a  little  color  for  that  night" 

"  O  mamma ! "  exclaimed  Maud,  indignantly, 
44  vou  never  would !" 

Never  would  what,  child  ?    Not  do  what  every 


one  else  does,  to  make  you  fit  to  lie  seen  V  Indeed 
I  would  :  so  don't  be  absurd  about  it." 

Maud  said  no  more  then,  though  she  was  perfect- 
ly determined  in  her  own  mind  not  to  submit  to 
what  she  considered  such  an  indignity.  Perhnps 
Maud's  paleness  was  the  only  limit  of  her  otherwise 
lovely  face.  No  one  called  her  handsome,  but  many 
thought  her  beautiful,  and  there  was  an  appealing 
expression  in  her  large  soft  gray  eyes  tew  could  resist. 
Well  made,  though  rather  under  the  average  size, 
there  was  something  mujnotni''  about  her  irresistibly 
taking.  Elderly  ladies  called  her  44  a  sweet  girl  "  ; 
and  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  invariably 
summed  up  any  commentary  upon  her  by  saying. 
44  and  so  different  to  her  mother." 

Maud,  whose  disposition  was  gentle,  humble,  and 
affectionate,  regarded  her  mother  as  the  type,  of  all 
that  was  beautiful,  and  herself  of  all  that  was  insig- 
nificant and  commonplace.  —  if,  indeed,  she  ever 
thought  of'  herself  at  all.  It  had  been  Lady  Laura's 
policy  to  keep  her  as  much  as  possible  in  "the  back- 
ground, feeling  that  so  long  as  Maud  was  in  the 
nursery  or  schoolroom,  she  was  at  liberty  to  play 
the  game  of  life  on  her  own  account;  and  as  she 
had  been  some  years  a  widow,  with  what  she  deemed 
a  very  insufficient  jointure  for  her  position  and  re- 
quirements, she  considered  that  the  chances  of  a 
suitable  establishment  for  herself  were  by  no  means 
to  lie  overlooked.  Maud  seldom  accompanied  her 
mother  to  pay  visits,  ami  was  rarely  to  be  found  in 
the  < Ira  wing-room,  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
manv  of  Lady  Laura's  morning  visitors. 

44  T/he  dear  child  is  still  so  young  I  really  cannot 
let  her  waste  her  time."  was  the  usual  44  refrain " 
with  which  she  accounted  for  Maud's  absence ;  and 
Maud,  herself,  was  too  well  pleased  to  be  spared  her 
irksome  task  of  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  to  enter- 
tain morning  visitors  even  to  raise  the  question. 

On  the  eventful  Wednesday,  the  day  of  Lady 
Standish's  ball,  which  was  to  be  the  ball  of  the  sea- 
son, Maud  came  into  her  mother's  room  with  a  note 
in  her  hand  :  4*  Mamma,  Julia  has  written  to  ask  me 
to  go  to  the  play  with  her  to-night.  Uncle  Henry 
is  going,  ana  thev  will  call  tor  me.  if  I  may  go." 

44  Impossible.  Maud;  this  is  the  night  of  Lady 
Standish's  hall." 

44  Yes,  I  know  that.  I  shall  lie  at  home  in  plenty 
of  time  for  the  ball.  Julia  says  1  can  come  away 
as  early  as  I  like.  Arthur  Jermyn  is  just  come,  and 
he  is  to  meet  us  there." 

4*  I  don't  see  how  that  affects  it.  Your  dress  will 
be  all  tumbled :  and  really  when  I  gave  you  a  new 
one  expressly  for  the  ball  —  " 

44  But  I  never  meant  to  go  to  the  play  in  my  blue 
crape,"  said  Maud,  eagerly,  4*  I  should  change  my 
gown  when  I  came  home :  it  would  not  take  me  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.   I  may  go,  mamma,  may  n't  I V  " 

Surprised  by  Maud's  eagerness.  Lady  Laura  had 
no  objection  ready,  and  only  said  pettishly. 44  You 
always  contrive  to  make  difficulties.  Maud:  I  really 
don't  care  whether  you  go  or  not." 

Maud  hastily  retired  before  the  ungracious  per- 
mission could  be  cancelled,  and  wrote  the  following 
hurried  note  to  her  cousin  :  — 

44  Dkarf.pt  J  IMA. 

"  I  shall  be  quite  ready  when  vou  call ;  but  I 
must  come  back  at  ten,  so  don't  let  George  dawdle, 
but  come  verv  earl  v. 

44  Your  own  Mait»." 
Having  despatched  this,  she  felt  free  to  breathe 
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and  free  to  smile.  Without  any  apparent  cause  she 
to  walk  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room, 

into  her 
permis- 


uegan  w  waits  reswi^siy  up  aim  uown  tut 
wiping  away  tears  that  would  spring  up  ii 
eyes.    All  very  extraordinary  results  from  a 
sion  to  go  to  the  play ! 

She  was  ready  long  before  her  cousins  called  for 
her,  dressed  in  a  pink  gown  trimmed  with  black 
lace,  a  very  old  gown,  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the 
wreath  of  pink  roses  she  wore  in  her  hair,  and  the 
bright  look  that  animated  her  face. 

11  Law,  miss  1  why  you  '11  never  wear  that  old 
thing  ?  "  remonstrated  her  maid,  with  a  face  of  dis- 
may :  "  why  it  was  done  with  last  year." 

"  Done  or  undone,  it 's  a  dear  old  gown,  and  I 
am  going  to  wear  it,"  said  Maud,  decidedly. 

"So  you  are  really  come,  Maud,"  said  George,  as 
she  got  into  the  carriage ;  "  I  would  not  believe  it 
even  after  your  note." 

" Mamma  did  not  object,  — at  least  not  much; 
and  the  carriage  is  to  come  for  me  at  ten  o'clock." 

44  Arthur  is  come,  and  he  is  to  meet  us  at  the 
play ;  did  Julia  tell  you  ?  " 

Yes,  of  course  Julia  had  told  her.  Why  other- 
wise should  Maud  have  taken  the  trouble  to  come  V 
but  there  was  no  time  to  reply  to  George's  question. 

Colonel  Beauchamp  met  them  at  the  door  and 
put  them  into  their  box,  saying  he  would  return  in 
half  an  hour. 

The  play  began,  but  Maud  could  not  attend. 
The  time  seemed  passing  away  so  rapidly,  and  yet 
no  one  came.  Presently  the  door  opened.  44  Here 
is  papa,"  said  Julia. 

Maud  knew  it  was  not.  Her  heart  told  her 
whose  step  it  was ;  but  she  said  nothing,  only  rose 
up  to  find  both  her  bands  clasped  in  those  of  Arthur 
Jermyn. 

44  Maud,  mv  own  Maud,"  he  breathed  rather  than 
said. 

She  made  no  reply,  except  by  one  bright,  happy 
glance,  so  full  of  trust  and  affection  that  Arthur  felt 
he  need  have  no  misgivings  lest  time  should  have 
changed  and  obliterated  her  love,  or  that  their  long 
separation  bad  had  any  other  effect  than  that  of  en- 
hancing the  pleasure  of  meeting  again.  But  little  was 
said  as  Arthur  leaned  over  the  back  of  her  chair. 
To  know  that  they  were  together  was  enough  for  those 
two  who  were  so  devoted  to  each  other,  though  for 
a  moment  Maud  fancied  that  Arthur  looked  anxious 
and  dispirited.  In  a  few  moments  Colonel  Beau- 
champ  came  into  the  box,  and  there  was  no  further 
opportunity  for  private  conversation. 

44  When  shall  I  see  you  again,  Maud  ?  "  he  asked, 
as  he  took  her  down  to  the  carriage,  which  duly 
came  for  her  at  ten  o'clock ;  44  as  I  look  at  you  now, 
I  cannot  believe  I  have  been  away  so  long." 

She  smiled  as  she  said,  — 

14  Ah !  you  remember  this  pink  gown  " ;  and  then 
added,  44  You  will  come  to  SaviTle  Row  and  see 
mamma  ?  I  generally  ride  with  George  and  Julia 
at  twelve  ;  but  perhaps  she  may  fancy  that  J  shall 
be  too  tired  to-morrow.  I  will  look  out  lor  you, 
and  if  you  are  not  riding  you  will  come  to  luncheon, 
won't  you  ?  * 

44  Yes ;  if  you  think  I  may." 

44  Of  course,"  she  replied,  indignantly,  as,  with  a 
warm  pressure  of  her  hand,  he  put  her  into  the  car- 
riage. 

Even  the  blue  crape  dress  did  not  make  Maud 
look  pale  that  evening.  There  was  a  soft  color  in 
her  cheek,  and  a  brightness  in  her  eye,  that  made 
Lady  Laura  look  at  her  approvingly  when  she  came 
down  dressed  for  the  ball.   Maud  looked  as  she  frit, 


very  happy.  She  had  never  doubted  Arthur  Jer- 
myn's  love,  during  all  the  dreary  time  of  absence, 
but  still  his  words,  44  My  own  Maud  "  rang  in  her 
ears  with  an  exquisite  thrill  of  happiness.  She  did 
not  reflect  upon  the  light  in  which  her  mother  would 
view  a  comparatively  penniless  younger  brother; 
and  yet  Maud  might  have  known  that  to  secure  a 
rich  husband  for  her  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
Lady  Laura's  life. 

ii. 

Maud  Bkauchamp  and  Arthur  Jermyn  had  been 
friends  and  playfellows  from  almost  babyhood: 
their  first  separation,  when  Arthur  went  to  sea  at 
fourteen,  was  her  first  grief.  Sinec  then  her  life 
was  divided  into  the  time  when  he  was  with  her 
and  the  time  he  was  not.  She  lived  on  from  one 
to  the  other  as  it  were ;  and  now  that  he  had  come 
home  on  a  long  leave,  she  could  scarcely  imagine 
that  others  would  not  view  her  hero  with  her  eyea. 
Maud  bad  never  built  for  herself  a  44  chateau  en 
Espngne,"  or  indulged  in  a  day-dream,  in  which  Ar- 
thur Jermyn  was  not  conspicuously  prominent. 

When  she  came  down  stairs  and  entered  the 
drawing-room,  prepared  to  accompany  her  mother 
to  the  ball,  she  found  a  few  of  the  habitues  of  Lady 
Laura's  house  still  there.  Among  them  was  the 
Earl  of  Preston,  a  very  wealthy,  middle-aged  man, 
who  still  affected  youth,  and  had  of  late  been  very 
kind  and  attentive  to  her.  To  her  surprise,  he  ac- 
companied them  to  Lady  Standish'a,  and  claimed 
her  hand  for  the  first  quadrille:  As  Arthur  was  not 
there,  it  was  matter  of  the  greatest  indifference  to 
her  with  whom  she  danced  ;  and  she  listened  with 
a  vacant  smile,  and  thoughts  far  away,  to  Lord 
Preston's  dull  conversation.  She  could  not  help 
speculating  on  what  Lady  Laura's  reception  of  Ar- 
thur might  be,  and  longed  for  it  to  be  over,  in  order 
that  they  might  drift  into  their  old  relations.  Lady 
Laura  received  many  compliments  that  night  upon 
her  daughter's  looks ;  but  they  fell  on  unheeding 
ears,  for  she  was  too  much  absorbed  in  a  new  idea 
which  had  gradually  taken  possession  of  her  mind. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  not  to  notice  what  a 
constant  visitor  Lord  Preston  had  become  ;  how  he 
continually  consulted  her  about  his  affairs;  his 
fatherly  interest  in  Maud  (as  she  considered  it)  ; 
his  unremitting  attentions  to  them  all.  It  was 
a  bright  prospect,  which  suggested  a  very  agreeable 
solution  to  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  her 
life.  Lord  Preston's  proposal  to  accompany  them 
to  the  ball,  and  his  impatience  to  dance  with  Maud, 
took  her  by  surprise  ;  and  when  she  found,  on  pro- 
posing to  go  home,  that  her  daughter  wns  engaged 
to  dance  with  him  again,  she  thought  it  quite  un- 
necessary for  Maud,  who  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
partners,  to  dance  twice  with  the  same  person,  and 
that  person  Lord  I'reston.  But  when  he  brought 
Maud  back  to  her  mother,  and,  after  escorting 
Lady  Laura  to  her  carriage,  said  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  a  tender  pressure  of  her  hand  44  May  I 
come  to-morrow  ?  and  shall  I  find  you  quite  alone  ?  " 
theu  all  Lady  Laura's  resentment  vanished,  and  gra- 
cious indeed  was  her  assent,  as  she  smiled  upon  him. 

To  Maud's  surprise,  her  mother  made  no  objec- 
tion the  next  morning  to  her  riding,  as  she  usually 
did  after  a  ball ;  and  a  short  time  after  she  was 
goue  Lord  Preston  arrived. 

Lady  Laura  had  denied  herself  to  all  other  visit- 
ors ;  so,  secure  from  interruption,  she  received  him, 
dressed  in  the  most  becoming  of  morning  toilets,  in 
her  own  especial  sittintr-room,  whem  the  shaded 
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light,  and  most  luxurious  arrangement  of  furniture, 

invited  repose  and  confidence. 

44 1  need  not  ask  you  how  you  are,  dear  Lady 
Laura,'  said  Lord  Preston,  taking  her  hand  ;  "your 
looks  tell  me  that;  but  how  cruel  of  you  to  keep 
your  secret  from  the  world." 

44  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked,  gently. 

"  I  mean  your  secret  of  perpetual  youth :  it  is 
really  hard  upon  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  now," 
he  said,  drawing  a  chair  close  to  the  arm  of  the  sofa, 
on  which  she  was  half  sitting,  half  reclining, 44  prom- 
ise that  we  shall  be  free  from  interruption.  1  want 
much  to  speak  to  you  alone." 

44  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  hare  come  so  early, 
Lord  Preston,   No  one  ia  ever  admitted  here/' 

And,  arming  herself  with  handkerchief  and  vinai- 
grette, she  awaited  in  silence  the  declaration  she 
now  fully  expected. 

"  You  must  have  seen,  dear  Lady  Laura,"  he 
began,  with  some  hesitation.  "  how  much  I  rely  on 
your  friendship,  —  how  frequently  I  come  to  you  for 
comfort  and  counsel." 

Lady  Laura  murmured  a  gracious  assent,  adding, 
that  it  afforded  her  real  happiness  to  he  of  use  to 
one  she  so  highly  esteemed. 

"  Under  these  circumstaneesV  he  cont  inued,  rather 
nervously,  44  vou  will  not  wonder  if  I  am  anxious 
to  secure  the  life-long  companionship  of  those  I  value 
so  much,  and  to  have  always  at  hand  what  I  now 
can  only  obtain  at  intervals  and  uncertainly.  I 
can  quite  understand  that  you  would  not  like  to 
give  me  any  definite  reply  without  your  daughter's 
knowledge :  at  her  age,  she  has  a  right  to  expect  it." 

14 1  am  sure  Maud  would  only  be  too  grateful 
for  what  must  add  so  much  to  our  happiness.  Dear 
child !  she  never  would  thwart  my  wishes,"  mur- 
mured Lady  Laura,  a  little  surprised  that  Maud's 
opinion  should  be  considered  of  so  much  importance. 

44  You  really  think  so  ?  Of  course,  it  was  my 
intention  if  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  you 
willing  to  accede  to  my  wishes,  that  we  should  all 
share  one  home :  that  your  lovely  daughter  should 
have  no  wish  ungratified  :  while  you  would  be  my 
comfort  and  counsellor.  I  can  picture  ,M  he  con- 
tinued pompously,  44  a  happy  future.  Dear  Lady 
Laura!  I  may  hope,  may  1  not?  You  do  not 
forbid  it?" 

Certainly  not.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
Lady  Laura's  intentions ;  though  something  more 
definite  in  the  form  of  a  proposal  would  have  pleased 
her  better.  However,  she  gave  him  her  hand,  with 
a  sweet  smile,  saying,  — 

41  The  greatest  happiness  I  could  possibly  have, 
would  be  to  feel  that  I  could  be  of  any  use  or  com- 
fort to  you." 

44  Thank  you,"  said  his  lordship,  warmly  :  44  thank 
you ;  but  I  knew  what  I  might  expect  from  you. 
Even  now  there  are  so  many  tilings  in  which  I 
want  your  assistance.  I  have  plans  lor  the  altera- 
tions at  Marsden, —  alterations  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  the  pTace  worthy  of  you ;  but  I 
must  defer  all  that  for  another  day.  You  will  un- 
derstand that  I  am  anxious  to  see  your  daughter, 
and  hear  from  her  own  lips  the  same  assurance  that 
you  have  given  me.  Young  as  she  is,  dear  Lady 
Laura,  it  is  still  only  due  to  her  to  consult  her  upon 
what  so  closely  concerns  her." 

44 1  think  she  is  out  riding :  but  I  see  it  is  just 
two  o'clock.  If  you  will  stay  to  luncheon,  you  will 
be  able  to  speak  to  her  afterwards." 

So  saying,  she  rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  if  Miss 
Beauchamp  had  come  in. 


44  Yes,  my  lady ;  she  is  just  come  in  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Jermyn,  who  is  in  the  drawing-room." 

44 1  gave  particular  orders  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted,"  said  Lady  Laura,  angrily. 

•4  Yes,  my  lady ;  no,  my  lady ;  Mr.  Jermyn  came 
in  with  Miss  Beauchamp.  He  did  not  ask  if  your 
ladyship  was  at  home." 

l>ady  Laura  bit  her  lips  with  vexation :  but  what 
was  to  be  done?  She  greeted  Arthur,  as  she 
passed  through  the  drawing-room,  with  only  toler- 
able cordiality,  considering  she  had  known  him  from 
his  boyhood,  and  not  seen  him  for  nearly  two 
years. 

Maud  came  into  the  dining-room,  fresh  and  bloom- 
ing as  a  Provence  rose,  with  nappiness  shining  mber 
soft  eyes.  But,  notwithstanding  her  bright  looks, 
there  was  a  constraint  over  the  small  party.  All 
seemed  preoccupied ;  for  even  Maud's  happiness  was 
of  a  quiet,  self-contained  sort,  that  was  not  demon- 
strative. Arthur  felt  nervous  as  to  Lady  Laura's 
reception  of  him,  and  was  anxious  to  see  if  she 
would  givo  any  encouragement  to  his  visits.  Lord 
Preston  felt  a  misgiving  as  to  Arthur's  position  in 
the  house ;  and  Lady  Laura  was  absorbed  in  restless 
speculations  and  imaginings.  At  last  she  turned 
to  Arthur, — 

44 1  suppose  you  are  going  back  to  Portsmouth  di- 
rectly, Arthur,  and  that  there  is  no  chance  of  our 
seeing  you  at  Twickenham  this  summer." 

44  O  no,  mamma  !  "  eagerly  interposed  Maud,  be- 
fore Arthur  could  reply ;  44  this  is  his  long  leave  :  he 
need  not  go  back  tin  September." 

44  Really,"  said  Lady  Laura,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  in  some  surprise, 44  you  must  tell  me  about 
your  travels  some  day.  But  I  think  we  may  as  well 
go  back  to  the  drawing-room  now." 

Lord  Preston  and  Arthur  followed  Lady  Laura 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  a 
conversation  on  the  new  system  of  naval  gunnery, 
in  which  Lord  Preston  took  an  interest  Lady 
Laura,  meanwhile,  had  beckoned  to  her  daughter  to 
follow  her  into  her  sitting-room. 

"  Maud,"  she  said,  in  rather  a  flurried  manner, 
44  Lord  Preston  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

"To  me,  mamma?"  repeated  Maud,  in  undis- 
guised astonishment. 

•4  Yes ;  to  you.  He  is  so  good,  so  considerate  ! 
and  wishes  to  tell  you  himself  of  what  he  imagines 
you  may  have  some  foolish  dread.  I  said  that  you 
would  be  only  too  glad,  for  my  sake.  O,  Maud  !  this 
may  make  us  verv  happy." 

44  Then  Lord  PVcston  lias  —  O.  mamma  !  do  you 
mean  he  has  —  "  exclaimed  Maud,  perfectly  bewil- 
dered. And  then  suddenly  reineml>ering  Lord  Pres- 
ton's frequent  visits  —  his  kindness  to  herself — it 
flashed  across  her  that  he  had  proposed  to  her  moth- 
er.   How  stupid  of  her  not  to  have  seen  this  before  ! 

"We  must  not  stay  here.  You  can  see  Lord 
Preston  in  the  library." 

44 1  want  Maud  to  show  you  her  picture,  Lord 
Preston,"  said  Lady  Laura,  as  they  re-entered  the 
drawing-room  together.  44  It  is  in  the  library.  No, 
Arthur  ;  you  can  see  it  some  other  rime,"  she  added, 
as  she  observed  him  bent  on  following  them. 
14  Come  and  tell  me  some  of  your  adventures.  I 
want  Lord  Preston  to  criticise  it ;  a  new  eye  is  such 
an  advantage." 

Lord  Preaton  followed  Maud  into  the  library, 
which  was  never  used  but  in  the  winter,  and  looked 
dingv,  and  smelt  of  dust  and  London  smoke. 

44  This  is  my  picture,  J/ord  Preston,"  said  Maud, 
as  she  uncovered  an  easel  at  the  farthest  corner  of 
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the  room ;  44  but  it  is-so  unfinished,  I  should  hardly 
think  you  could  judge  of  it."  . 

44  The  outline  seems  correct,"  lie  replied,  walking 
backwards  and  forwards,  ami  screwing  up  his  eyes 
with  the  ah-  of  a  connoisseur,  to  which  he  had  no 
claim,  44  but,  as  you  say,  it  is  so  difficult  to  judge  of 
anything  without  color,  and  of  course  I  am  the 
worst  possible  person  to  criticise  it :  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  I  should  be  satisfied." 

"  Are  yon  then  so  very  hard  to  please  ?  "  said 
Maud,  gayly.    "  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it." 

44 1  should  be  in  this  rase,  Miss  Beauehamp." 

4(  Thi>  room  is  so  very  dreary  and  uncomfortable, 
shall  we  go  back?"  said  Maud,  rather  nervously: 
lor  Lord  Preston  did  not  seem  inclined  to  speak, 
and  she  felt  that  she  could  not  begin. 

44  One  moment."  he  said.  44 1  think  Lady  Laura 
sent  us  here,  knowing  that  I  was  anxious  for  a  little 
conversation  with  you.  I  have  been  with  her  this 
morning." 

44  With  mamma  ?  "  said  Maud,  blushing.  Now 
surely  he  was  going  to  announce  his  intention  of 
becoming  her  stepfather. 

•'Yes;  but  kind  and  encouraging  as  she  was,  it 
was  difficult  to  feel  secure  of  the  happiness  she 
promised  me  till  T  knew  from  you  that  you  would 
indorse  all  that  she  said.  My  life  will  be  spent  in 
trying  to  make  you  happy.  You  are  not  afraid  to 
trust  me  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  Lord  Preston.  If  mamma  approves 
how  can  1  object  ?  " 

44  Still  I  felt  it  right  to  ask  yo».  And  now  how  can 
I  express  my  gratitude  for  this  sweet,  this  ready  ac- 
quiescence ?  To  one  less  confiding  disparity  of  age 
might  have  been  an  obstacle." 

Maud  looked,  as  she  felt,  mystified.  He  seemed 
such  a  very  appropriate  age  for  her  mother ;  and, 
not  knowing  what  to  say,  remained  silent. 

44 1  dared  scarcely  hope,"  he  continued, 44  that  one 
so  young,  so  lovely,  would  trust  to  one  so  much  her 
senior  tor  making  her  happy.  Dear  Miss  Beau- 
champ,  I  am  so  grateful.  You  will  accept  this,  I 
hope,  in  memory  of*  to-day " ;  and,  taking  a  jewel- 
case  out  of  his  pocket,  he  clasped  a  beautiful  emer- 
ald and  diamond  bracelet  upon  Maud's  slender 
wrist,  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  forehead  at  the  same 
time. 

Something  in  his  manner  made  Maud  feel  uncom- 
fortable, and  she  involuntarily  shrunk  away.  The 
next  moment  her  conscience  reproached  her  with 
ingratitude,  and  she  endeavored  to  atone  for  her 
apparent  ungraciousness. 

4*This  lor  me  ?  O,  Lord  Preston,  it  is  much 
too  beautiful.*' 

44  How  can  anything  be  too  beautiful  for  one  to 
whom  I  would  gladly  give  all  I  possess,  and  who,  I 
hope,  will  soon  share  it  with  inc." 

41 1 ! "  exclaimed  Maud,  starting,  and  coloring 
deeply;  44 1  don't  understand.  I  thought  mam- 
ma— 

4-  Yes,  I  spoke  to  her  first.  She  told  me  that  I 
might  hope  to  obtain  this  liMle  hand.  Tell  me 
again  that  she  was  not  mistaken." 

41  O,  Lord  Preston."  said  Maud,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears  as  she  spoke,  44  pray  say  no  more  !  We 
have  all  been  mistaken.  We  thought  it  was  mam- 
ma." 

44  Thought  that  I  wished  to  make  Lady  Laura  inv 
wife  ?  Hardly  likely,"  he  added  in  a  tone  which 
showed  how  bitterly  he  resented  the  accusation. 

44  Then  there  is  nothing  but  misery  to  come."  said 
Maud,  bursting  into  tears,  ami  hiding  her  face  in 


the  cushion  of  the  sola;  44  nothing  but  misery  for  us 
all." 

Why  must  there  be  misery.  Maud  ? "  asked 
Lord  Preston,  anxiously.  44  Is  it  impossible  for  you 
to  love  me  ?  Think  again  before  you  reject  such 
love  as  mine." 

44  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  most  grateful,"  said  Maud, 
still  weeping ;  *4  but  it '»  finite  impossible." 

44  It  cannot  be  impossible  unless  you  love  another. 
Pardon  me,"  he  added  as  he  saw  Mauds  counte- 
nance change  ;  *4 1  know  I  have  no  right  to  ask  the 
question  ;  but  I  have  led  a  lonely  life  hitherto,  and 
I  looked  forward  to,  a  bright  future.  It  was  not 
probable,  —  I  was  very  foolish ;  I  looked  forward  to 
making  a  happy  home  for  all,  —  for  Lady  Laura 
whenever  she  chose ;  and  I  hoped  a  quiet  country 
life  would  not  have  been  ilistnsteful  to  you." 

44  O  no ;  it 's  the  life  I  like  best,  murmured  Maud : 
44  it 's  not  that" 

44  Well ;  will  you  tell  me  why  my  case  in  hopeless, 
and  why  you  seem  so  unhappy  ?  If  you  cannot 
love  me  as  I  hoped,  I  may  be  of  some  use  or  com- 
fort to  you,  and  that  would  now  be  my  greatest  con- 
solation. As  for  myself,  every  prospect  I  had  of 
happiness  is  shattered." 

44  O  don't  say  so,  Lord  Preston  !  You  have  been 
so  kind,  so  generous ;  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  If 
there  was  no  one  else,  —  I  mean,"  said  Maud,  blush- 
ing deeply, 41  if  I  had  not  already  promised  —  " 

44  Surely  that  is  impossible  at  your  age,  and  with- 
out Lady  Laura's  knowledge  ! " 

•4  Mamma  did  not  know.  It  was  always  the  same. 
Arthur  and  I  were  always  together.  *  Twickenham 
was  his  home  till  he  came  to  London,  and  he  went 
to  sea." 

41  Arthur !  Mr.  Jermyn,  do  you  mean  ?  Could 
Lady  Laura  have  known  of  this?" 

44  Mamma  never  knew  it ;  and  besides,  when  you 
spoke  to  her  she  never  thought  of  me.  I  know  she 
did  not  Pray,  pray  don't  tell  her,"  said  Maud,  in 
great  distress;  44 she  never  would  let  Arthur  come  to 
the  house,  aud  then  I  should  never  see  him  again." 

••  Is  he  then  so  very  dear  to  you  ?  Poor  child," 
said  Lord  Preston,  sitting  down  by  her  on  the  sofa. 
44  Tell  me  why  Lady  Laura  should  object  to  him  so 
much." 

44  Only  because  he  is  so  poor  and  a  sailor,"  said 
Maud  in  a  low  voice.  44  She  could  not  really  object 
to  him.  He  expects  to  be  made  Captain  soon,  and 
this  is  his  long  leave.  O,  if  mamma  knew,  she  would 
never  let  me  see  him." 

44  Not  if  he  were  an  admiral  with  three  thousand 
a  year  ?  "  asked  Lord  Preston,  with  a  smile. 

44  That  is  impossible,"  said  Maud,  a  little  hurt  at 
his  manner.  44 1  did  not  know  you  were  laughing 
at  me." 

44  (Jod  knows  I  am  not.  I  am  much  too  sad  to 
laugh  at  any  one.  Maud,  —  still  less  at  you.  But 
the  next  best  thing  to  being  happy  one's  self  is  to  try 
and  make  others  so.  I  hope  I  shall  not  fail  in  this 
as  I  have  in  the  other." 

Lord  Preston  had  a  kind,  generous  heart  in  spite 
of  many  little  weaknesses.  44 1  must  thank  you, 
Maud,  lor  your  confidence.  Will  you  trust  your 
future  in  my  hands  for  a  time?  I  "should  like  to 
make  you  happy  in  your  way  as  I  cannot  do .  so  in 
mine." 

His  manner,  though  affectionate,  was  quite 
changed,  and  Maud  did  not  shrink  from  him  now. 
Her  heart  was  full  of  sorrow  ami  gratitude. 

44  Will  vou  tike  this?"  she  said,  shyly,  unclasping 
the  bracelet  from  her  arm. 
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44  No :  keep  it ;  and  wear  it  on  your  wedding-day 
as  a  gill  from  one  who  will  never  relinquish  his 
claim  to  be  your  greatest  friend,  though  be  eannot 

be  more." 

But  you  could,  Lord  Preston,"  said  Maud, 
eagerly  ;  *4  you  could  ;  and  we  should  all  be  happy 
still  H  it  was  only  as  I  fancied  and  mamma  thought" 

"  Why  do  you  imagine  she  thought  so  ? "  he 
asked,  with  some  curiosity. 

44  Of  course  she  thought  so,"  said  ft  laud,  reproach- 
fully ;  "  besides,  she  told  me  as  much  hersell." 

Lord  Preston  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  from  which 
he  suddenly  roused  himself 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Admiralty  now,  or  it  will  be 
too  late.  I  shall  see  you  sometimes,  Maud,  shall 
not  I V  Or  at  least  you  will  ask  me  to  your  wed- 
ding," be  said,  as  he  kissed  her  hand. 

"  And  mamma  ?  "  said  Maud,  in  an  agony ;  "  you 
are  going  away,  and  what  can  I  tell  mamma  ?  " 

"  Nothing  to-day;  I  shall  see  her  to-morrow." 

Both  were  too  agitated  to  return  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Lord  Preston  went  straight  out  of  the  house, 
and  Maud  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room. 

Very  incoherent  was  the  explanation  «he  gave 
when  at  last  Lady  Laura,  having  exhausted  all 
Arthur  could  tell  her,  went  to  look  for  her  in  the 


library,'  whichshe  found,  of  course,  engty. 
traordinary ' " 


Is  Lord  Preston  gone,  Maud  ? 


very  ex- 


•'  He  was  obliged  to  go  somewhere  before  it  was 
too  late,"  said  Maud,  as  qiuetly  as  she  could.  "  He 
told  me  to  say  that  he  was  coming  to  see  you  to- 
morrow." 

I  suppose  so ;  and  what  did  he  tell  you  to-day, 
Maud?" 

"Nothing,  —  not  much.  Oh!  mamma,  he  is  so 
good  and  kind.  He  gave  me  this,"  she  said  ner- 
vously, as  she  put  the  jewel-case  into  her  mother's 
hands. 

44  Really ! "  Lady  Laura  looked,  as  she  felt,  sur- 
prised. There  had  been  no  question  of  a  premier 
don  to  her ;  but  then  probably  the  family  diamonds 
were  being  reset.  Still,  she  did  not  feel  altogether 
satisfied,  but  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  next  day 
to  solve  the  problem  of  his  sudden  departure,  and, 
as  she  hoped,  to  bear  of  something  more  definite 
than  it  had  been  possible  to  glean  from  his  words 
that  day. 

Quite  early,  before  twelve  o'clock,  Lord  Preston 
appeared.  Ilia  manner  was  somewhat  nervous  and 
constrained,  but  Lady  Laura  was  too  self-conscious 
to  notice  it. 

"I  am  come  very  early,  dear  Ladv  Laura,  because 
I  want  to  sjieak  to  you  about  Maud.  I  eannot  help 
thinking  that  in  my  conversation  with  her  yesterday 
1  made  some  discover}'  that  you  do  not  know. 
Were  vou  aware  that  she  has  lost  her  heart  irrev- 
ocably V  " 

Surprised  as  Lady  Laura  was  at  this  announce- 
ment, she  was  still  more  so  that  Lord  Preston's  first 
words  should  be  about  Maud.  She  had  not  ex- 
pected this,  especially  as  he  had  not  been  sufficiently 
explicit  the  day  before  to  relieve  her  mind  of  all 
anxiety  and  doubt  as  to  his  intentions. 

"  Quite  impossible ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  sho  knows 
so  few  people.  Till  quite  lately  she  has  never  seen 
any  one  but  her  cousin  and  Arthur  Jermyn.  They 
were  her  constant  companions." 

44  Kxaetly,  dear  Lady  Laura ;  and  still  will  be.  for 
it  is  Arthur  Jermyn  that  she  wishes  to  be  her  com- 
panion for  life."  * 

44  A  sailor !  with  no  kind  of  expectations,  —  per- 


fectly penniless !  I  do  not  believe  Maud  would  be 
so  absurd.  You  must  be  mistaken.  At  all  events, 
when  we  tell  her  the  hopelessness,  the  folly  of  such 
an  attachment  —  " 

44  It  will  not  make  the  slightest  ditrerence :  besides, 
it  strikes  me  as  a  very  natural  thing  to  happen. 
He  is  a  very  fine  young  fellow,  and  has  every  chance 
of  rising  rapidly  in  his  profession.  I  spoke  to  Lord 
 about  him  yesterday.  I  fancy  he  will  get  tol- 
erably quick  promotion.  Beyond  that,  as  I  am 
interested  in  his  success,  I  shall  allow  him  a  thousand 
a  year  for  his  life  the  day  he  marries  Maud,  and  my 
errand  now  is  to  obtain  your  consent." 

Again  was  Lady  Laura  startled  at  a  proposition 
so  different  to  what  she  was  expecting. 

'•Do  they  know  of  this?"  she  asked,  in  great 
surprise. 

44  Maud  knows  that  I  would  help  her  if  I  could. 
Arthur  Jermyn  I  never  saw  in  my  lily  till  yester- 
day. You  will  not  refuse  now  to  consent  to  what  I 
am  convinced  is  for  your  daughter's  happiness  V  " 

44  It  seems  so  strange  that  I  never  knew  it,"  said 
Lady  Laura,  not  feeling  at  all  pleased  at  the  turn 
of  events ; 44  the  whole  thing  has  taken  me  quite  by 
surprise." 

Then  you  should  compliment  me  on  my  dis- 
cernment in  discovering  what  you  had  not,  dear 
Lady  Laura,  and  should  give  your  consent  as  my 
reward." 

44  As  you  have  been  so  kind,  and  if  it  is  really 
your  wish,  Lord  Preston.  I  must  say  I  liave  a  verv 
high  opinion  of  Arthur  Jermyn.  It  was  only  his 
poverty  and  his  profession  that  made  me  hesitate." 

44  His  profession  we  can't  help,  and  I  will  engage 
that  they  shall  not  suffer  from  poverty,"  replied  Lord 
Preston.  And  when  Maud  came  in  from 'her  ride 
she  found  all  the  aspect  of  her  life  changed,  and  her 
mother  ready  to  agree  to  all  she  and  Arthur  might 
wish. 

As  Lord  Preston  had  a  good  deal  to  arrange  for 
Arthur,  he  continued  to  be  a  constant  visitor  in  Sa- 
ville  Row.  Maud  and  Arthur  were  of  course  en- 
tirely occupied  with  each  other,  and  Lord  Preston 
had  of  necessity  to  tall  back  upon  Lady  Laura. 
She,  poor  woman,  was  in  a  very  perplexed  state  of 
mind ;  for  though  she  would  not  for  the  world  do 
anything  to  discourage  Lord  Preston,  or  throw  cold 
water  upon  his  kind  acts  towards  her  child,  still  she 
would  have  preferred  bis  manner  to  be  more  lover- 
like towards  herself.  But  she  was  practical,  and  a 
woman  of  great  taste,  and  therefore  was  of  consid- 
erable assistance  to  him  in  giving  her  opinion  upon 
all  the  improvements  he  was  carrying  out  on  his 
estates,  lie  never  again  alluded  to  the  conversation 
he  bad  had  alone  with  her  before  his  interview  with 
Maud.  She  could  not  understand  him.  He  neither 
seemed  disposed  to  commit  himself  nor  to  draw  back. 

The  season  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  there  were 
endless  speculations  as  to  the  real  state  of  thing*  in 
Saville  Row.  Maud's  marriage  was  arranged  to  uke 
place  on  the  4th  of  August.  Need  we  say  that 
there  was  another  marriage  at  the  same  time  that 
morning  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square  V 
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Somk  very  motherly  people  have  photographs 
taken  of  their  children  year  by  year,  that  they  may 
have  memorials  of  the  various  changes  which  annu- 
ally take  place.    It  would  not  be  amiss  if,  by  some 
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similar  means,  tho  changes  of  fashion  coold  be  per- 
petuated. It  would  be  very  entertaining  if  the 
monthly  pubfeattons  of  I*  Fottel  or  Le  Petit 
Courier  net  Dame*  were  preserved,  so  that  the 
revolutions  which  are  continually  taking  place  in 
the  fashion  of  ladies'  dresses  might  be  noted.  Pho- 
tographs would  give  such  an  imperfect  idea  of  drew, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  'color,  otherwise  they  would 
supply  the  want  more  readily  than  anything  else. 

A  volume  has  lately  come  into  our  bands,  in 
which  the  fashions  of  ladies'  dresses  some  fifty  years 
ago  and  more  are  depicted.  It  is  quite  amusing  to 
we  them.  To  our  eyes  they  have  rather  a  gro- 
tesque appearance;  but  not  so  grotesque  a*  they 
would  have  seamed  two  or  three  years  ago,  because, 
in  some  respect*,  we  are  approximating  to  some  of 
thein,  especially  to  those  of  the  "  Empire." 

We  can  imagine  it  to  be  a  very  perplexing  thing 
to  know  how  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  which 
each  year,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  every  season 
of  the  year,  bring  in.  At  one  time  the  dresses  an1 
as  full,  as  they  are  scanty  at  another.  The  changes 
are  propitious  to  dressmakers  and  milliners  and 
halierdashers,  but  not  to  any  one  else,  excepting  so 
far  as  one  fashion  happens  to  be  more  becoming 
than  another. 

We  have  before  now  railed  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  crinoline,  and  the  annoyances  to  which 
it  led.  Though  it  was  said  that  it  would  be  laid 
aside,  we  ventured  to  doubt  the  assertion,  and  pre- 
sumed to  say  that  it  had  taken  too  firm  a  hold  upon 
the  public  for  it  to  be  easily  discarded.  The  origin 
of  the  crinoline  was  singular  enough.  It  wsw  said 
to  have  originated  at  a  time  when  the  Empress  of 
the  French  was  expected  to  give  birth  to  the  Prince 
Imperial,  when,  whatever  others  might  think,  she 
did  not  consider  that  her  u  situation  **  was  any  em- 
bellishment, and  she  therefore  desired,  if  not  alto- 
gether to  conceal  it,  at  all  events  to  make  it  less 
apparent. 

Is  it  not  singular  that  a  fashion  so  universally 
adopted  by  women  of  all  ages  and  condition,  mar- 
ried and  single,  should  have  had  such  an  origin  ? 
Surely  one  would  have  predicted  of  it  beforehand 
that  it  would  have  been  rejected  with  disgust  and 
seom.  Instead  of  which  it  has  been  welcomed,  is 
universally  adopted,  and  tenaciously  retained,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrance,  jeers,  sneers,  and  dislike 
which  it  has  continually  provoked,  and  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  made  from  time  to  time  to  lay 
it  aside  or  bring  it  into  disrepute.  Our  eyes  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  it  that,  when  we  meet  with 
any  of  those  limp,  straight-down  figures  which  are 
the  result  of  its  disuse,  we  are  startled  and  shocked, 
as  if  some  of  the  "  corps  de  ballet "  were  walking 
abroad  in  the  noonday.  We  are  disposed  to  exclaim 
against  them  as  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  de- 
cency. We  are  indeed  strange  mortals,  to  be  so 
much  the  creatures  of  habit  that,  if  onr  eyes  are 
accustomed  to  one  state  of  things  we  are  intolerant 
of  any  other,  without  any  particular  regard  to  the 
fitness  and  propriety  ami  decorum  of  that  to  which 
wts  have  suffered  ourselves  to  become  habituated. 
In  time  we  might  get  used  to  any  costume,  however 
short  and  scanty.  It  is  a  dangerous  state  of  things, 
and  we  think  that  modern  society  shows  that  it  is 

The  Saturday  Review  has,  with  powerful  pen  and 
caustic  tongue,  taken  upon  itself  the  unenviable  of- 
fice of  censor  morum.  We  had  been  longing  to  enter 
the  lists  against  the  prevalence  of  certain  fashions 
which  had  crept  into  the  best  society,  but  we  were 


restrained  from  doing  so,  partly  from  a  hope  that 
society  itself  would  indignantly  reject  the  attempt 
to  introduce  a  laxity  of  dress  which  cannot  fart  to 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  partly  from  a  fear  of  directing  attention  to  the 
style  which  we  consider  to  be  so  much  to  lie  repre- 
hended. But  those  apprehensions  have  no  longer 
any  force.  The  attempt  has  been  made,  and  has 
not  been  protested  against,  except  by  the  Saturday, 
which  has  also  directed  the  public  mind  to  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  dress  of  the  present  day,  which 
might  almost  be  called  fcandals  without  any  great 
straining  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  article 
to  which  we  refer  was  by  no  means  exhaustive ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  that  it  should  be  so,  as  the 
freaks  of  unlicensed  fancy  which  gave  rise  to  the 
remarks  an1  almost  without  limit. 

It  was  but  a  year  ago  that  complaints  were  loud 
against  the  amplitude  of  ladies*  dresses.  The  ex- 
tent of  ground  they  covered  was  almost'  fabulous, 
and  the  consequent  cost  of  a  gown  was  a  serious  item 
of  expenditure,  and  alarmed  young  men  and  old. 
The  young  feared  an  entanglement  which  might 
lead  to  matrimony,  when  a  lady's  dress  was  so  costly 
and  their  means  were  not  great ;  and  their  elders 
looked  with  apprehension  upon  a  state  of  things 
which,  if  it  should  find  its  way  into  their  homes, 
would  paralvze  all  their  enemies  and  exhaust  their 
resources.  Hut  now  the  complaint  is  that,  while  the 
dresses  arc  plain,  almost  to  indecency,  in  front,  they 
have  such  immense  trains  that  they  actually  inter- 
fere with  the  enjoyment  of  the  public.  A  lady  who 
walks  in  the  Park  with  a  long  train  trailing  behind 
her  in  the  dust  and  dirt,  occupies  so  much  space 
that  no  one  dares  to  follow  within  three  or  four 
yards  of  her.  Imagine,  then,  what  the  inconven- 
ience must  be  in  large  assemblies  within  doors, 
where  space  is  not  illimitable,  and  where  the  trains 
are  even  longer  than  those  for  morning  wear.  The 
inconvenience  has  been  felt  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
has  sriven  rise  to  a  different  kind  of  costume  for 
those  who  care  for  walking  exercise,  and  dislike 
equally  to  hold  up  their  dress,  and  to  suffer  it  to 
sweep  the  ground.  Their  costume  consist*,  of  a  pet- 
ticoat, a  short  dress  which  shows  the  petticoat,  and 
a  kind  of  cloak  or  mantle  to  match.  When  this 
costume  is  worn,  it  has  the  effect  of  three  tiers  of 
dresses,  and  has  a  most  peculiar  look,  though  we  do 
not  doubt  that  it  possesses  great  advantages. 

In  order  to  make  the  modern  fashion  of  plaitless 
gowns  applicable,  to  all,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
shorten  the  waists  of  the  dresses  ;  and  as  all  persons 
are  not  made  alike,  and  some  are  thin  and  others 
stout,  modern  ingenuity  has  hit  upon  an  invention 
by  which  whatever  is  defective  may  be  supplied. 
We  have  been  assured  that,  in  order  that  ail  may 
seem  to  possess  a  certain  rotundity  of  form  whieh, 
though  by  no  means  beautiful,  is  certainly  suggestive 
of  a  condition  which  wa«  never,  till  now.  supposed 
to  have  any  outward  merit  or  attraction,  but  the 
semblance  of  which  is  now  tie  rujueur  among  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  fashionable  world,  it  has  been 
found  advisable  to  invent  something  which  shall 
supply  what  fashion  requires.  A  ventre  of  gutta 
percha  is  the  remedy  for  these  natural  defects,  and 
ladies  are  persuaded  to  wear  it  that  their  dresses, 
which  are  made  sanx  plies  in  front,  may  l»e  duly 
strained  over  this  artiGcial  protuberance.  *  It  seems 
to  us  almost  incredible  that  any  ladies  can  be  found 
who  will  submit  to  such  an  indignity ;  but  what  will 
they  not  submit  to  that  they  may  be  in  the  fashion  V 
Some  years  ago  the  style  of  ladies*  dresses  gave  rise 
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to  that  well-known  riddle,  "  Why  is  a  lady  always 
in  a  state  of  agitation  V  Became  she  is  in  a  bustle 
behind  and  a  pucker  before."  This  arose  from  cur- 
tain fictitious  appearances  which  fashion  insisted 
upon  being  maintained,  and  to  which  ladies  submit- 
ted. So  now  fictitious  appearances  are  to  be  kept 
up,  although  they  are,  it  is  true,  of  a  different  and 
more  objectionable  kind.  The  principle,  however, 
of  supplementing  nature  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  English  lady  who  desired  to 
be  dressed  in  the  height  01  fashion,  and  who,  there- 
fore, applied  to  the  most  eminent  dressmaker  in 
Paris,  who  happens  to  be  a  man,  and  whose  fiat  is 
irreversible. 

The  lady  ordered  her  dress,  her  measure  was 
taken,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  trying  it  on.  She 
repaired  at  the  proper  hour  to  this  man's  house  and 
tried  on  her  gown.  The  dressmaker  lilted  up  his 
liands  with  horror,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time, 
"  Mais,  uuulante,  vous  navez  pan  de  ventre ! " 
"What?"  inquired  the  astonished  lady.  She 
could  not  believe  her  ears.  But  it  was  fully  ex- 
plained to  her  that  no  gown  would  fit  unless  this 
want  were  supplied.  The  lady  had  never  been 
aware  till  then  of  such  a  want.  She  had  always 
been  satisfied  with  the  supply  which  nature  had 
given  her,  and  could  not  imagine  any  necessity  for 
tue  intervention  of  art.  But  the  dressmaker  was 
inexorable.  " //  faut  absolument"  was  his  ceaseless 
reply  (o  her  protests  ;  and  when  he  called  to  one  of 
the  attendants,  u  Apjiortez-moi  le  ventre  de  Ma- 
dame la  Princessc  de  et  de  Mailame  la  Marquise 

de  ,"  she  was  overwhelmed  and  silenced.  She 

submitted.  Tbe  contrivance  was  fixed  on,  the  dress 
was  strained  over  it,  and  she  walked  forth  a  plump 
and  comely  dame,  and  tbe  rotundity  of  her  form  al- 
most put  her  to  shame.  It  was  then  that  she  had  to 
sit  down,  stand  up,  walk  here  and  there  before  the 
dressmaker's  critical  eye,  that  he  might  detect  any 
llaw  there  happened  to  be  in  the  costume  which  he 
had  prepared  for  her.  So  the  story  runs.  Se  mom  e 
vera  e  ben  trooalo. 

It  is  also  further  asserted  that  as  everything,  even 
modesty  itself,  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  dress,  and  that 
as  the  sole  object  in  lile  is  the  set  and  fashion  of  a 
gown,  art  has  other  inventions  to  supply  other  de- 
tects. There  are  the  seins-palpitants  and  the  ears, 
all  made  of  gutta-percha,  it  seems  incredible  ;  but 
we  again  repeat  that  there  is  no  humiliation  to 
which  some  people  will  not  submit  that  they  may 
be  of  that  exclusive  number  who  call  themselves 
the  *'  fashionable  world."  imagine  a  woman  pos- 
sessed of  any  modesty  submitting  to  such  indigni- 
ties, consenting  to  go  Ibrth  as  an  impostor;  her 
form  rounded  by  art ;  her  bosom  heaving,  not  with 
emotion  ;  her  delicate  ear,  pink  like  a  shell,  and  of 
exquisite  form,  purchased  in  the  Boulevard.  What 
an  impostor  1  Who  knows  but  what  she  may  be 
painted  too  V  for  it  is  said  that  cosmetics  are  in 
favor  by  which  false  tints  are  given  to  the  skin  and 
to  the  hair. 

Not  long  since  it  was  the  fashion  to  dye  the  hair 
red  and  gold,  and  make  the  skin  white  with  paint, 
tbe  cheeks  pink  with  rouge,  and  the  eyelids 
stained ;  but  now  this  capricious  goddess,  whom 
fine  ladies  worship  with  such  devotion,  prefers  dark 
hair  and  olive  complexions,  and  the  rage  is  now  for 
brown  washes  as  it  used  to  be  tor  white.  The  blue- 
black  hair  and  dark  skin  of  the  gypsy  have  become 


the  envy  of  the  ladi 
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of  washes  and  dyes,  to  make  themselves 
lbrever." 


These  freaks  of  fancy  make  us  burn  with  shame 
for  our  countrywomen.  They  savor  too  much  of  the 
demi-monde,  and  are  s»iggestive  of  all  that  is  coarse 
and  sensual,  and  of  those  enticements  and  tricks 
which  ought  to  be  unknown  amongst  gentlewomen. 
A  predilection  for  these  false  lights  on  tbe  part,  of 
ladies  of  fashion,  and  their  submissive  subservience 
to  their  dressmakers,  has  introduced  a  habit  of  low 
dressing  which  ought  to  be  protested  against  by  all 
who  have  wives  and  children.  It  has  become  quite 
a  habit  with  even  young  girls  to  have  their  gowns 
cut  so  low  that  they  positively  offend  against  decen- 
cy. We  know  an  instance  in  which  a  young  lady 
walked  into  a  room  where  every  one  was  ready  to 
exclaim  that  she  had  forgotten  to  put  on  the  body 
of  her  dress.  There  was  scarcely  any  to  Ihj  ob- 
served, and  tbe  sleeve  was  nothing  but  an  armlet, 
having  long  left  the  shoulder,  if  it  was  ever  intend- 
ed for  it.  The  exhibition  was  more  startling  than 
pleasant.  It  is,  however,  very  much  the  fashion  for 
all  lathes  to  wear  their  dresses  too  low,  —  to  be  too 
decolletee,  as  the  French  term  it.  An  anecdote  is 
told  of  one  of  our  wits,  who,  it  was  said,  was  going 
to  marry  a  lady  of  some  note,  but  with  whom  he  had 
but  a  very  slight  acquaintance.  One  of  his  friends 
inquired  of  him  whether  it  was  true,  and  offered  his 
congratulations.  The  wit  replied  that  it  was  not 
true,  but  added,  with  a  double  entendre  in  his  words, 
u  tliat  he  had  seen  more  of  her  than  he  had  of  any 
other  woman/'  Her  dress  did  not  conceal,  but  dis- 
played her  charms. 

Modesty  is  the  greatest  ornament  a  woman  can 
have,  and  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  present 
style  of  ih-ess  in  that  it  destroys  that  modesty.  We 
have  beard  it  said  by  some  women,  in  excuse  for 
themselves,  that  they  dress  in  this  objectionable 
manner  in  order  to  please  their  husbands.  It  sounds 
incredible ;  and  if  it  be  so,  we  can  only  say  that 
husbands  richly  deserve  whatever  retribution  may 
be  in  store  for  them  if  they  are  so  ready  to  expose 
the  persons  of  their  wives  to  the  public  gaze.  Men 
are  very  apt  to  be  hard  upon  women  who  err,  to 
pass  severe  judgments  upon  them,  and  to  allow  no 
locus  pentientia:.  But  if  they  are  so  foolish  as  to  en- 
courage them  in  immodest  dressing,  they  should  be 
the  last  persons  to  quarrel  with  them  for  following 
out  their  precepts  to  their  natural  conclusion. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  say  what  is  the  distinct- 
ive characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  wc 
should  be  inclined  to  designate  it  as  an  age  of 
shams.  Unreality  creeps  into  everything.  The 
gravest  matters  are  tainted  with  it  Even  in  re- 
ligion, where  unrealities  should  find  no  place,  there 
is  contention  about  externals  which  are  devoid  of 
any  real  meaning.  Bishops  and  clergy  contend  for 
pastoral  staffs  and  vestments  when  they  no  longer 
nave  the  things  they  symbolize.  Language  is  made 
to  conceal  the  truth,  and  exaggeration  distorts  it. 
Professions  of  friendship  are  hollow,  and  treachery 
undermines  the  closest  ties.  In  the  political  world 
we  hear  it  forever  stated  that  parties  are  tietrayed 
by  their  chiefs,  and  that  principle  is  at  a  discount. 
And  in  the  smaller  details  of  lift  we  find  that,  in- 
stead of  tbe  instincts  of  nature  rebelling  against  any 
thing  that  is  unreal,  there  is  an  appetite  for  it ;  that 
shams  are  in  favor,  and  that  every  one  is  attracted 
by  them  rather  than  otherwise. 

In  the  matter  now  before  us  we  find  this  to  be 
especially  the  case.  False  hair,  false  color,  false 
stomachs,  false  ears,  arc  used  without  compunction 
where  they  are  considered  to  be  needed.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  woman  has  become  an  imposture, 
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and  men  have  learned  to  fear  that  what  they  most 
admire  may  be  but  a  successful  art.  Old  women 
have  long  since  done,  all  in  their  power  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  time.  Wigs  and  fronts,  teeth,  paint 
and  rouge,  have  always  been  made  use  of  by  those 
who  know  not  bow  to  grow  old.  But  they  have 
not  been  able  to  deceive  the  wurld,  which  takes 
them  at  their  real  value,  and  can  see  behind  the 
screen  of  unrealities  to  which  they  have  fled  for 
refuge  from  the  print  of  years.  We  cannot  resist 
quoting  a  passage  from  a  well-known  writer  on  this 
subject,  in  which  she  has  described  the  appearance 
of  an  old  woman  who  is  not  ashamed  of,  and  has  no 
wish  to  hide  her  age.  "  See  the  plaited  border,  or 
the  full  ruche  of  the  cap,  white  as  snow,  circling 
close  round  the  face,  as  if  jealous  to  preserve  the 
oval  that  age  has  lost  ;  the  hair  peeping  from  be- 
neath, finer  and  more  silken  than  ever,  but  wlute  as 
that  border,  or  gray  as  the  shadow  thrown  by  it ; 
the  complexion  withered  and  faded,  yet,  being  re- 
lieved, as  nature  has  appointed  it  to  be,  by  the  still 
more  faded  tints  of  the  hair,  in  a  certain  degree 
delicate  and  fresh;  the  eyes  with  most  of  their 
former  fire  extinguished,  still  surrounded  only  with 
the  chastened  hues  of  age,  brighter  than  anything 
else  in  the  face ;  the  face  itself,  lined  with  deep 
wrinkles,  but  not  one  that  the  painter  would  spare  : 
the  full  handkerchief,  or  rich  bustling  laces  scrupu- 
lously covering  neck  and  throat  reminding  us  that 
the  modesty  of  her  youth  has  survived,  though  not 
its  charms ;  some  deep  sober  shawl  or  scarf  which 
the  French  rightly  call  le  drapeau  de  vieilU  femme, 
carefully  concealing  the  outline  of  the  figure,  though 
not  its  general  feminine  proportions,  —  all  brilliant 
contrasts,  as  all  violent  passions,  banished  from  the 
picture,  and  replaced  by  a  harmony  which  is  worth 
them  alL" 

The  same  writer,  who  has  so  admirably  depicted 
an  old  woman  whom  every  one  must  venerate  and 
love,  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  moral  influence  tliat 
such  an  one  must  have  over  the  society  in  which  she 
lives.  Having  gone  through  all  the  "  progressive 
periods  of  life,"  having  passed  through  its  sunshine 
and  its  shade,  she  "  now  casts  thein  all  aside,"  and 
asserts  her  claim  to  our  respect  in  the  simple  fact  of 
her  age.  She  knows  that  u  to  all  who  have  eyes  to 
see  and  hearts  to  feel,  her  silver  locks  are  more 
precious  than  the  most  golden  tresses  money  could 
purchase,  —  her  pale  cheek  more  interesting  than 
the  finest  bloom  art  could  simulate,  —  her  modest 
coverings  more  attractive  than  the. most  wonderfully 
preserved  remains  of  beauty  she  could  exhibit,  — 
her  whole  venerable  aspect  of  age  more  lovely  than 
the  very  best  imitation  of  youth  she  could  possibly 
get  up ;  who  not  only  makes  old  age  respectable 
and  honorable,  but  even  enviable,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  still  toiling  in  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day."  In  quoting  this  passage  almost  at  length, 
we  render,  en  passant,  the  best  tribute  we  could  pay 
to  the  right  feeling  and  eloquent  description  of  one 
who  has  written  so  truthfully  and  well  on  the  art  of 
dress.  We  wish,  with  all  our  heart*,  that  her  words 
would  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  young  and 
old  of  our  time.  The  old  would  teach  a  lesson  to 
the  young  which  they  have  great  need  to  learn,  and 
the  youiig  would  know  that  the  unspeakable  charm 
of  the  picture  which  has  been  so  admirably  drawn 
lies  in  the  fact  that  not  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
her  youth  and  admiration  did  this  old  lady  ever  lay 
a*idc,  or  even  lightly  tamper  with  that  modesty  and 
refinement  which  are  in  every  sense  the  crowning 
graces  of  womanhood. 


|  How  different  must  be  the  influence  of  that 
meretricious  style  of  dress  of  which  the  distinctive 
feature  is  unreality  and  imposture,  and  its  chief 
merit  successful  simulation !    How  truly  does  the 


Saturday  say  that  it  has  a  demoralizing  effect ! 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  women  consent  to 
indignities  and  to  a  system  of  imposture  that  they 
may,  as  they  are  assured  and  hope  will  be  the  case, 
make  themselves  more  captivating  V  No  one  dis- 
figures herself  for  the  purpose  of  disfiguration.  No 
one  adopts  a  costume  because  it  is  ugly  and  may 
take  away  from  her  charms.  However  unbecoming 
a  fashion  may  be,  it  is  adopted  not  with  any  idea 
that  it  is  so,  but  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
quite  the  reverse.  Dyes  and  cosmetics  arc  used  to 
heighten  beauty  or  to  conceal  defects ;  and  for  the 
Bame  purpose  these  novel  contrivances  have  been 
brought  into  fashion.  It  is  remarkable  that  while 
the  crinoline  was  introduced  to  conceal  a  fact,  so 
these  more  recent  noveltiea  make  all  who  adopt 
them  appear  to  be  in  the  very  condition  which  the 
crinoline  was  intended  to  conceal. 

It  is  intelligible  that  elderly  women,  who  are 
conscious  of  the  ravages  of  time,  who  know  that 
they  are  no  longer  young,  and  that  the  bloom  of 
youth  has  left  their  cheeks,  upon  which  the  lapse  of 
years  has  stamped  its  indelible  traces,  should  do  all 
in  their  power  to  simulate  that  which  they  have 
outlived,  especially  when  they  consider  what  are 
called  "  the  claims  of  society  "  to  be  of  paramount 
importance,,  and  care  only  for  the  world  and  its 
cliarms,  and  live  only  for  society.  But  it  is  incred- 
ible that  the  young,  who  have  sustained  no  loss,  who 
have  no  ground  ol  complaint  against  the  cruel  iron 
grasp  of  time,  should  have  recourse  to  expedients 
which  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  early 
years.  The  roundness  of  form,  the  graceful  curves, 
the  soft  tints,  which  belong  to  youth  are  theirs  in  all 
their  fulness.  They  have  no  need  to  use  false  lights, 
because  they  have  no  defects  to  conceal.  Why, 
then,  should  they  adopt  a  fashion  which,  however 
much  it  may  assist  their  elders,  cannot  be  of  any 
service  to  them  ?  What  man  in  his  senses  would 
suffer  himself  to  be  attracted  by  a  painted  doll  ? 
If  the  object  of  dress  is  to  clothe  without  disfiguring 
the  form,  and  if  marriage  is  the  desideratum  of  ail 
young  ladies,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise  in  them 
to  mar  their  prospects  by  the  adoption  of  a  fashion 
which,  however  prevalent  it  may  be,  is  not  only 
unsuited  to  youth,  but  is  suggestive  of  the  tricks 
of  the  demi-monde,  who  have  no  scruple  al>out  hang- 
ing out  false  lights  to  entrap  the  unwary.  We  re- 
member an  instance  of  a  young  lady  of  considerable 
personal  attractions,  whose  only  fault  had  been 
a  certain  pallor,  which,  after  all,  though  peculiar, 
was  not  actually  unbecoming,  but  which  had  re- 
cently disappeared.  She  asked  a  friend  upon  whom 
she  was  calling  to  lend  her  a  veil,  which,  when  she 
returned  it,  was  all  covered  with  rouge  and  paint 
It  had  been  noticed  that  she  had  of  late  a  beautiful 
bloom  upon  her  cheeks,  which  had  taken  the  place 
of  her  former  pallor,  and  it  was  hoped,  by  those 
who  were  kindly  disposed  towards  her,  that  the 
change  was  owing  to  renovated  health  rather  than 
to  art ;  but  it  turned  out  she  was  a  mass  of  paint 
and  rouge.  Eyebrows  and  eyelids  were  darkened ; 
paint  and  rouge  were  liberally  used  ;  and  she  had 
become  nothing  hotter  than  a  painted  (loll.  Her  skin 
and  complexion  soon  resented  this  treatment,  and 
became  so  injured  by  the  constant  use  of  cosmetics, 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  option,  but  became 
a  necessity  to  her  to  use  fictitious  and  meretricious 
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arte.  Her  fixed  brilliant  coloring,  dark  eyebrow?, 
and  glittering  eyes  became  actually  repulsive. 

Some  persons,  who  carefully  watch  over  the 
education  of  young  girls,  resolutely  set  their  faces 
against  that  wide  field  of  literature  which  comes 
under  the  designation  of  novel*.  We  have  no 
intention  of  discussing  the  wisdom  of  a  wholesale 
objection  to  a  kind  of  reading  which  undoubtedly 
ha*  its  advantages,  because  it  is  a  large  question, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  books  which  come 
under  this  class  which  are  decidedly  objectionable, 
and  which  would  lay  open  to  the  youthful  mind 
a  state  of  things  of  which  the  less  they  know  the 
better.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  who 
are  so  watchful  and  tenacious  upon  this  point  are 
quite  indifferent  upon  a  matter  which  is  at  least 
equally  injurious.  When  a  young  girl  "  conies 
out  "  into  society,  the  utmost  care  and  consideration 
are  paid  to  her  appearance,  avowedly  for  a  particu- 
lar object,  —  that  she  may  attract  young  men. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  —  to  insure  admira- 
tion, which  the  chaperons  designate  "  her  success," 
—  no  tricks  are  considered  to  be  out  of  place.  If 
she  is  pule,  and  it  is  unbecoming,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  rouge-pot,  which  is  judiciously  used  by  the  ex- 
perienced hand  of  an  anxious  chaperon.  If  she  is 
thin  and  spare,  and  her  figure  is  not  fully  developed, 
the  dressmaker  is  instructed  to  supply  what  nature 
has  omitted,  and  by  dint  of  pads  to  impart  a  round- 
ness which  does  not  exist.  If  she  is  the  reverse, 
then  the  budding  charms  are  to  be  exhibited,  and 
low  dressing  is  adopted.  In  short,  the  one  idea  is  to 
make  the  most  of  a  young  girl's  "  points,"  and  to 
hide  her  defects.  She  is  introduced  into  society 
very  much  as  horses  are  taken  to  fairs  for  sale. 
Her  "  points,"  her  "  paces,"  are  carefully  studied 
beforehand,  and  the  chaperon  takes  the  place  and 
performs  the  part  of  the  salesman.  Her  (laughter's 
establishment  in  the  world  is  the  one  all-absorbing 
idea,  and  men  are  valued  according  to  their  rent- 
roll.  As  dress  is  the  means  by  which  favorable  im- 
pressions are  first  made,  it  plays  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  game,  and  all  the  tricks  and  enticements 
of  which  dress  is  capable  are  adopted  without  any 
hesitation.  We  do  not,  of  course,  ntf'er  to  those  | 
perfectly  innocent  embellishments  which  relate  to 
the  preference  of  one  dress  for  another,  or  for  one 
style  lor  another.  These  are  most  legitimate  and 
innocent.  We  refer  to  those  impostures  in  dress  by 
which  things  seem  to  be  which  are  not,  and  the 
adoption  of  which  is  in  itself  a  great  indignity  to 
the  whole  race  of  womankind.  No  one  is  bound  to 
dress  herself  unbecomingly  ;  but,  on  the.  contrary, 
is  more  than  justified  in  making  the  best  use  of 
nature's  gifts.  Our  protest  is  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  novelties  by  which  women  are  taught  to 
impose  upon  the  world,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
demoralizing  influence  over  them,  and  which  des- 
ecrate that  modesty  which  is  the  best  jewel  a  wo- 
man can  wear. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  MEDICINE  * 

Tin:  Romance  of  Medicine!  Is  it  possible  that 
there  is  a  particle  of  romance  in  so  unromantic  a 
subject?  I  think  there  is;  and,  indeed,  having 
looked  at  the  subject  in  various  ways  in  reference 
to  this  paper,  my  general  feeling  is  that  of  dismav 
at  the  abundance  and  variety  of  my  materials,  if  *I 
can  only  manage  to  transfer  to  my  readers  the  feel- 
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ing  with  which  they  have  impressed  myself.  At 
the  outlet  of  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  I  am  well 
prepared  for  a  general  sneer  against  medicine ;  and 
with  the  feeling  that  prompt*  it  I  confess  I  have  a 
great  sympathy.  "  I  don't  believe  in  medicine,"  it 
may  be  urged  ;  "  and  the  best  doctors  give  as  little 
medicine  as  they  can.  Voltaire  used  to  say  that 
the  doctors  poured  medicine,  of  which  thev  knew 
little,  into  a  body  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  1 
dare  say  doctors  have  not  changed  very  much  since 
the  times  of  Cervantes  and  MoTicre,  although  their 
modes  have  shifted."  Thus  much  the  imaginary 
objector;  ami  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ground  for 
this  kind  of  imputation.  I  met  a  man  the  other 
day  who  was  very  indignant  because  his  doctor  had 
knocked  off  his  bitter  beer.  He  said  he  should 
keep  on  changing  his  doctor  until  he  met  with  one 
who  would  strongly  recommend  bitter  beer.  He 
did  not  think  that  he  should  have  far  to  go.  Now 
this  is  a  fair  example  of  the  wonderful  inconsisten- 
cies of  the  medical  profession.  Take  the  case  of  a 
cold.  One  man  will  tell  you  to  drink  a  bottle  of 
port;  another  man  will  tell  you  to  drink  slops; 
another  man  will  tell  you  to  drink  nothing  at  all,  or 
restrict  you  to  three  tcaspoonsfuls  of  liquid  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  In  reference  to  this  dry  system, 
which,  has  the  eminent  authority  of  Dr.  C.  J.  B. 
Williams,  the- popular  belief  will  be  that  the  remedy 
is  worse  than  the  disease.  This  is  only  taking  a 
trivial  instance  of  confusion  and  contradiction. 
Then  what  remarkable  revolutions  there  have  been 
in  medical  opinion,  of  which  the  conflict  between 
the  lowering  treatment  and  the  stimulating  treat- 
ment is  an  example. 

Again,  did  you  ever  know  half  n  dozen  medical 
men  agreed  on  the  treatment  of  cholera  ?  In  med- 
icine, more  than  any  other  direction,  science  moves 
slowly,  "  working  on  from  point  t»  point."  It  won- 
derfully illustrates  the  marvels  of  our  frame,  that  in 
the  present  day  new  discoveries  relating  to  the 
human  body  are'  now  and  then  being  made ;  that 
medical  men,  as  in  the  instance  of  Dr.  Bright,  are 
immortalizing  their  names  by  giving  them  to  the 
new  diseases  they  have  detected;  that  medical 
science  is  avowedly  full  of  problems,  some  of  which 
appear  insoluble,  while  in  the  case  of  others  we  are 
slowly  and  tentatively  moving  towards  a  solution. 
To  speak  accurately,  medicine  is  not  a  science,  but 
art  art,  the  art  of  the  application  of  many  sciences. 
It  is  a  true  saying  that  the  surgeon  requires  an  eagle's 
eye,  a  lady's  hand,  and  a  lion's  heart.  The  greater 
his  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  and  his  own  re- 
sources, and  the  habit  of  intercommunication  with 
his  brethren,  the  greater  will  be  the  ability  of  the 
medical  man  to  perlbrm  his  healing  office.  Only  it 
is  worth  while,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  settle  our 
notions  of  the  place  of  medicine  in  the  order  of 
things.  The  medical  man  reouires  to  be  saved  from 
his  friends  rather  than  from  his  enemies.  There  is 
a  numerous  class,  chiefly  women,  children,  and  ner- 
vous people,  who  look  on  a  doctor  in  the  light  of  a 
deity.  He  is  their  director,  —  the  mainspring  of  a 
system  of  lay  .popery,  —  who  controls  their  actions 
with  irresponsible  power;  and  it  is  greatly  to  his 
credit  that,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  tyranny,  he  docs 
not  play  vagaries  to  tax  to  their  extreme  limit  the 
principles  of  credulity  and  undue  deference  to 
authority.  Men,  who  see  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  become  cynical,  at  least  until  they  become 
ill.  Let  it  be  fairly  understood  that  medicine  is  an 
art  beset  with  limitations  and  imperfections ;  that 
cases  can  only  generally  be  referred  to  classes,  but 
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each  case  has  to  be  considered  in  its  own  circum- 
stances ;  that  medical  men  are  liable  to  errors  in 
observation  and  reasoning;  and  that  even  when 
these  errors  are  minimized,  there  is  uncertainty,  and 
limitation,  and  obscurity  about  the  medical  means 
employed. 

Then  take  the  rational  middle  view,  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  empiricism  that  belongs  to  medicine,  and 
all  the  lucre  theorizing,  there  exist  also  real  princi- 
ples and  a  safe  experience,  and  mere  sneers  at  med- 
icine are  seen  to  be  ignorant  and  unphilosophical. 
Those  are  wise  words  in  the  Apocrypha :  "  Honor  \ 
physician  with  the  honor  due  unto  him  for  the  uses 
which  ye  may  have  of  him :  for  the  Lord  hath  cre- 
ated him  The  Lord  hath  created  medicine 

out  of  the  earth ;  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor 
tht-m.  Then  give  place  to  the  physician,  for  the 
Lord  hath  created  him:  let  him  not  go  from  thee, 
for  thou  hast  need  of  him.  There  is  a  time  when 
in  their  hands  there  is  good  success."  • 

It  is  popularly  said  that  alter  the  age  of  forty  ev- 
ory  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician.  I  think, 
however,  that  there  is  a  very  numerous  class  who 
arc  a  Uttle  of  both.  That  J  may  not  l>e  included  in 
my  own  limb  of  the  classification,  let  me  hasten  to 
say  that  I  am  merely  a  layman  and  an  outsider,  and 
my  remarks  must  be  taken  at  their  worth.  The 
only  practical  advice  which  I  shall  venture  to  give 
is,  that  if  you  really  understand  your  own  case,  and 
it  is  a  simple  one,  don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 

■  send  for,  a  doctor;  but  if  you  really  feel  yourself  out 
of  your  depth,  send  fbr  one.  Sir  Henry  Holland 
has  an  essay,  "  On  Points  where  a  Patient  may 
judge  for  himself "  ;f  and  a  little  experience  and 
cuiuuion  sense  would  save  medical  men  much  trou- 
ble. At  the  present  day  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
general  medical  discussion,  at  least  among  people 
who  have  arrived  at  a  certain  time  of  life.  I  think 
it  is  Mr.  Carlyle  who  says  that  a  man  who  has  a  per- 
fectly healthy  stomach  does  not  know  that  he  has  a 
stomach.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  a  man  makes 
the  appalling  discovery  that  he  has  a  stomach,  not  to 
mention  liver  and  lights  and  a  lot  of  other  unfash- 
ionable things.  Then  men  fall  back  on  their  smat- 
tering of  physiology  and  medicine.  One  day  the 
world  is  discussing  Mr.  Banting  and  his  triumphant 
loss  in  weight.  People  grew  marvellously  nervous 
about  obesity,  and  every  portly  gentleman  echoed 
Hamlet  s  lament,  44  O  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh 
would  melt !" 

The  other  dav,  the  Lancet  started  people  on 
a  different  cue.  The  public,  as  a  public,  was  falling 
into  the  habit  of  using  stimulants.  People  do  not 
become  intoxicated  after  the  grand  gentlemanly 
manner  of  their  forefathers,  who  took  their  bottles 
of  port  after  dinner,  but  all  day  long  they  are 
taking  sherry  or  brandy  in  aerated  drinks.  Our 
wine-glasses  are  much  too  large,  and  we  use  cylindri- 
cal champagne-glasses  which  must  be  tossed  off  at 
once.  The  general  result  is,  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  vague  medical  talk  just  now.  Obesity  is  a 
misfortune,  although  nature  probably  gives  the  ad- 
ditional covering  because  she  sees  that  such  is  want- 
ing; and  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the 
present  crusade  against  beer  and  brandy-and-soda. 
But  when  once  this  becomes  a  popular  topic  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  used,  and  other  mat- 
ters, equally  or  more  important,  become  overlooked. 

I    Nature  is  not  such  a  very  bad  guide  after  all ;  the 
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vis  medicatrix  nalurtu,  as  the  doctors  call  it,  is  a 
wonderful  agency,  devising  the  most  curious  con- 
trivances for  remedying  or  modifying  an  evil.  The 
excellency  of  a  medical  man  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  able  to  interpret  and  succor  nature,  and  in  this 
lies  the  groundwork  of  the  proverb  cited  above, — 
which  is,  nevertheless,  a  confession  of  the  short- 
comings of  medical  science.  —  that  the  best  doctors 
give  the  least  medicine.  The  best  law  of  medicine 
is  that  the  intelligent  man  should  follow  nature,  and 
should  live  naturally. 

The  prophylactic  power  of  medicine  is  one  of  its 
most  important  aspects.  It  is  far  better  to  keep 
yourself  well  by  simple  means  than  to  recover 
health  on  the  most  elaborate  system.  A  broken 
vase,  though  mended,  is  not  so  good  an  article  as 
the  vase  unbroken.  The  truck  that  used  to  carry 
ten  tons,  after  it  has  been  repaired  can  only  carry 
six.  There  is  a  medical  theory  that  if  a  man  will 
only  take  sufficient  care  of  himself,  his-  corporal 
mechanism  will  last  out  till  the  wheels  voluntarily 
stop  through  sheer  use  and  duration.  Nothing  is 
clearer,  than  that  our  frames  are  only  lent  us  for  a 
terminable  period,  and  that  without  the  intervention 
of  positive  disease,  our  life  attains  its  kindly  natural 
pause.    How  Tithonus  regrets  the  lot  of 

"  Happy  m*ti  who  hare  U»e  power  to  die. 
And  gnu  j  barrows  of  the  happier  dead." 

We  remember  the  imager}'  of  Lucretius,  that  he 
who  has  feasted  at  the  banquet  of  life  should  be 
contented,  as  a  satisfied  guest,  to  take  his  departure. 
44  Men  fear  death."  says  Bacon, 14  as  children  fear  to 
go  into  the  dark,"  and  to  die  is,  after  all,  as  natural 
an  act  as  to  be  born.  The  real  horror  of  death  is 
quite  independent  of  physical  considerations.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  says,  and  the  observation  of  most 
medical  men  coincides  with  bis,  that  the  physical 
act  of  decease  is  rarely  accompanied  with  pain. 
We  accept  nature's  kindly  law.  We  arc  tenants 
for  life,  or  rather  tenants  at  will,  and  have  the  usu- 
fruct, but  not  the  absolute  possession.  To  quote  the 
noble  line  of  Lucretius,  — 


Of  the  rqmance  that  attends  the  history  of  medi- 
cines there  can  be  no  doubt.  Many  are  the  strange 
events  that  have  occurred  before,  to  use  the  quaint 
language  of  an  old  author,  they  have  passed  "  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  the  bowels  of  the  patient." 
We  are  able  to  point  to  positive  achievements  of 
medicine,  and  the  fair  hope  of  achievements  to 
come.  44  Who  can  tell  the  power  pf  the  hidden 
herb  i "  asks  Spenser,  in  the  44  Faery  Queen." 
Much  has  medical  science  done  in  the  way  of 
specifics,  the  discovery  of  remedies,  whose  exact 
action  may  not,  perhaps,  be  understood  or 'ex- 
plained, but  whose  healing  effects  are  happily 
known.  Think  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  happily  for 
humanity,  discovered  the  bark  of  the  cinchona-tree, 
which  is  the  sheet-anchor  in  ague.  There  is  reason 
to  hope  that  we  may  yet  discover  a  specific  against 
other  frightful  diseases. 

Most  persons  know  the  story  of  Waterton's  wan- 
derings in  South  America  in  search  of  the  secret  of 
the  wourali  poison  ;  an  eminent  example  of  the  en- 
terprise of  medical  discovery.  Then  take  Jenner's 
discovery  of  inoculation  for  small-pox.  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that  there  are  persons  in  the  country  who 
violently  attack  inoculation.  I  heard  of  a  poor 
woman  the  other  day  who,  persuaded  by  the  talk 
of  ignorant  people,  refused  to  have  her  child  vac- 
cinated, and  shortly  afterwards  the  poor  little  thing 
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lost  its  eyesight  bv  small-pox.  Oar  own  age  has 
made  several  remarkable  discoveries.  Look  at  the 
grand  discovery  of  chloroform,  which  has  saved 
thousands  of  hoars  of  helpless  agony.  There  is  no 
tale  of  daring  and  discovery  more  remarkable  than 
the  narrative  of  the  hoars  which  Professor  Simpson 
and  his  friends  in  Edinburgh  spent  in  testing  va- 
rious narcotic  agencies,  until  they  became  first  ex- 
hilarated  and  then  insensible  while  testing  chloro- 
form, and  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  they  had  now 
become  acquainted  with  the  most  powerful  anrrs- 
thetic  known  or  conceived.  The  whole  history  of 
antithetic.*,  from  the  days  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
or  rather  from  Cavendish  and  Priestley,  form  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  history  of 
human  progress.  It  is  possible,  according  to  Dr. 
Anstey's  "  Narcotics  and  Stimulants,"  that  the  won- 
derful properties  of  the  Peruvian  coco  may  be  made 
extensively  useful  in  this  country.  The  discovery 
of  cod-liver  oil  has  been  a  boon  of  the  most  inesti- 
mable kind.  Dr.  Williams  states  that  in  a  certain 
time  he  prescribed  it  m  eleven  thousand  cases,  and 
in  ninety-five  per  cent  with  beneficial  results.  It 
is  now  known  that  consumption  is  curable  in  its 
earlier  stages.  It  was  stated  in  the  recent  Hunter 
trial,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  that  the  aver- 
age length  of  consumptive  cases,  which  used  to  be 
two  years,  is  now  prolonged  to  five  years.  Even 
where  medicine  cannot  heal  it  obtains  one  of  its 
greatest  triumphs  in  palliating  a  disorder.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  medicine  when 
its  soothing  and  alleviating  side  was  so  assiduously 
and  successfully  cultivated  as  at  the  present  time. 

Then  the  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  daily 
grows  more  extensive  and  exact  Look  at  Laen- 
nec's  wonderful  discovery  of  the  stethoscope.  It 
is  now  known  that  of  the  three  organs  which  make 
the  tripod  of  life,  brain,  lungs,  and  heart  (accord- 
ing to  Bichat's  theory,  now  generally  received, 
death  always  issues  from  one  of  these  three  ave- 
nues), diseases  of  the  heart,  which  were  once 
thought  exceedingly  rare,  are  the  most  common, 
and  probably  the  least  hurtful.  It  is  half  the  battle 
with  disease  to  know  accurately  what  is  really  the 
matter  with  the  patient  There  appears  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  average  length  of  human 
life  is  more  extended  than  it  used  to  be,  and  some 
share  in  this  is  to  be  set  down  to  medicine,  especial- 
ly in  its  sanitary  and  prophylactic  side.  The  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  the  scientific  insight  into  dis- 
ease, form  the  basis  and  pledge  of  subsequent  pre- 
vention, cure,  or  alleviation.  I  take  from  Mr.  Bow- 
man's "  Address  in  Surgery  n  (1866),  statements  of 
the  facts  of  medical  progress  so  marvellous  that  they 
belong  to  M  the  fairy  talcs  of  science "  or  the  ro- 
mance of  medicine.  "  Harvey  had  heard  the  healthy 
sounds  of  the  heart ;  but  its  morbid  sounds  inform 
us  now  of  the  nature  of  its  structural  defects.  The 
sounds  of  breathing  must,  countless  times  ere  this, 
have  met  the  ear;  but  it  was  reserved  for  our  own 
days  to  study  them  so  often  as  to  enable  every  tyro 
to»  say  what  is  the  state  of  those  great  organs  hidden 
from'  our  view,  but  so  indispensable  to  life.  And 
so  with  percussion.  Nay,  with  our  eyes  we  can 
now  behold,  for  the  first  time  in  its  living  acts,  that 
marvellous  mechanism  in  its  most  exquisite  and 
joy-inspiring  movements,  as  well  as  when  it  is  op- 
pressed by  disease,  which  stands  as  a  sentinel  at 
the  orifice  of  the  air-passages,  and  on  which  the 

voice  and  speech  primarily  depend  By  means 

of  that  modern  optical  triumph,  the  compound  mi- 
croscope, which  takes  us,  as  it  were,  among  the  very 


elements  of  form  and  the  rudiments  of  organic 
structure,  —  a  world  we  are  apt  to  lightly  regard, 
though  it  has  infinite  uses  for  us  as  it  has  infinite 
beauties,  —  by  this  an  instructed  practitioner,  even 
one  not  highly  gifted,  but  only  conscientiously 
alert  and  observant  can  say  with  confidence  of  an 
organ  deep  in  the  wasting  frame  before  him,  beyond 
his  touch,  out  of  his  sight,  which  emits  no  sound, 
and  is  the  seat  of  no  pain,  '  This  gland  has  been 
certainly  passing  through  this  or  that  destructive 
change ;  it  is  now  so  and  so ;  I  can  accomplish  this, 
or  probably  only  this,  for  its  relief ;  and  this,  or  this, 
will  be  the  end.'*  The  reproach  which  Bacon  in 
his  time  threw  upon  medicine,  that  those  who  pro- 
fessed it  did  not  seek  for  specific  remedies,  is  now 
taken  away,  for  this  is  the  era  of  incessant  experi- 
ment »nd  medicine  now  rests  on  a  sound  basis,  and 
no  limits  can  be  placed  to  its  expansion  in  far-of  ages. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  disease  are 
exceedingly  curious,  and  even  romantic.  Take,  for 
instance,  bronchitis.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a 
bronchial  tube  becomes  carnificd  at  one  end,  or  is 
filled  by  some  substance.  The  result  is  that  the 
tube  is  converted  into  a  musical  instrument  It 
gives  a  flute-like  sound.  It  coos  like  a  wood -dove. 
Sometimes  the  bronchial  tube  acts  differently.  The 
sound  resembles  the  noise  made  by  a  loud  snorer. 
Then  it  mimics  the  noise  of  an  infuriated  tom-cat 
Cullen's  celebrated  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
a  fever  might  well  deserve  a  place  in  the  romance 
of  medicine,  deeply  and  painfully  interesting  as  it  is. 
Prom  the  many  thousand  cases  that  are  on  record 
in  medical  journals,  many  might  be  cited  involving 
matters  very  curious  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  narratives  of  personal  history  of  the  most  dra- 
matic kind.  Cases  of  insanity  especially  possess 
horribly  grotesque  character.  In  the  work  of  M. 
Esquiros  alone  there  is  a  remarkable  collection  of 
very  singular  cases.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  insanity 
is  a  physical  disease  of  which  several  hundred  peo- 

Ele  die  annually.  The  curious  disease,  commonly 
nown  ai  St.  Vitus's  dance  (chorea),  presents  some 
remarkable  phenomena.  It  is  generally  painless, 
and  most  frequently  attacks  boys  and  girls,  and 
very  rarely  has  a  fatal  termination.  The  patient 
becomes  a  merry  Andrew,  and  twists  the  face  into 
all  kinds  of  ridiculous  forms.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  lookers-on  not  to  be  amused,  but  any  such  un- 
worthy feeling  would  certainly  cease  when  they 
become  acquainted  with  the  horrible  and  most  dis- 
tressing forms  which  the  disease  can  assume.  The 
name  of  chorea,  which  signifies  a  dance,  —  Hunter 
calls  it  rotatio,  —  is  derived  from  the  dancing  phe- 
nomena which  are  not  uncommonly  found  with  it, — 
the  insanity  of  (he  muscles,  as  it  has  been  called. 
St.  Vitus  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  worthy  saint 
who  was  much  afflicted  this  way,  to  whom  a  chapel 
is  dedicated,  at  Ulin  in  Swabta.  A  case  is  men- 
tioned in  which  a  young  woman  would  dance  on 
one  leg  and  hold  the  other  in  her  hand.  When  «a 
drum  sounded  a  kind  of  air  she  would  dance  up  to 
the  drum  and  continue  dancing  till  the  drummer 
was  out  of  breath.  Another  would  leap,  exactly  as 
a  fish  might  do,  from  the  top  of  a  wardrobe  five  feet 
high.  Another  patient,  a  little  girl,  would  twirl 
round  on  her  feet  like  a  top.  She  would  spin  for 
six  or  seven  hours  at  a  time,  the  evolutions  being 
sixty  a  minute.  Another  patient  was  continually 
walking  backwards,  receiving  many  falls  and  bruises. 
"  SuchVistories,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Watson,*  "  would 
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sound  very  like  romances,  if  they  were  met  with  in 
the  old  authors  alone,  or  if  they  were  not  attested 
by  unimpeachable  authority."  Such  diseases  are 
morbid  affections  of  the  nerves,  and  are  well  called 
"  the  dark  corners  of  pathology."  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the 
organic  functions  is  replete  with  curious  memora- 
bilia. Here  is  a  curious  case,  mentioned  by  Air. 
Paget :  "  A  lady  who  is  subject  to  attacks  of  what 
are  called  nervous  headaches  always  finds  next 
morning  that  some  {Mitches  of  her  bair  are  white  as 
if  powdered  with  starch.  The  change  is  effected  in 
a  nu»ht :  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  hairs  gradually 
regain  their  dark-brownish  color."  » 

Dr.  Carpenter  explains  the  famous  Miracle  of  the 
Thorn,  which  is  such  a  leading  event  in  the  history 
of  Port  Royal,  where  an  advanced  fistula  lacrymalis 
was  undoubtedly  healed  through  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system.  He  says  that  there  ia  scarcely 
a  malady  to  which,  according  to  well-grounded 
medical  opinion,  amendment  has  not  been  produced 
"  by  practices  which  can  have  bad  no  other  effect 
than  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  sufferer  to  the 
part,  and  to  keep  alive  his  confident  expectation  of 
the  cure."  *  Among  such  curious  instances  may  be 
recalled  the  servant-maid,  whom  Coleridge  quotes, 
who,  in  the  ravings  of  fever,  —  and  the  ravings  of 
fever  are  always  more  or  less  remarkable,  —  repeat- 
ed long  passages  from  the  Hebrew,  which  she  did 
not  understand  and  could  not  repeat  when  well,  but 
which,  when  living  with  a  clergyman,  she  bad  heard 
him  read  aloud.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow's  work  on 
the  "  Obscurer  Diseases  of  the  Brain,"  gives  many 
highly  curious  cases,  and  Dr.  Maudsley's  philoso- 
phical work,  recently  published,!  is  an  extremely 
thoughtful  work,  enriched  with  notes  of  great  lit- 
erary interest.  Dr.  Maudsley's  collection  of  fifty 
cases  of  insanity,  which  he  has  bad  under  his  own 
care,  is  both  striking  and  instructive,  aud  many 
similar  cases  might  almost  be  entitled  "  Studies  for 
Stories."  I  have  just  noted  a  curious  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Fitz  pa  trick  of  London,  for  the  Pathological 
Society  of  Dublin.  A  man  wasted  away  in  hospital 
as  if  for  consumption.  On  poxt-iiwrtcm  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  a  small  fish-lwne  of  a  plaice 
had  passed  into  the  left  lung,  and  the  presence  of 
this  foreign  body  had  made  a  cavity.  A  surgeon 
was  j>erfonning  a  simple  operation  in  the  neck, 
when  suddenly  a  slight  hissing  sound  was  heard. 
The  air  had  forced  its  way  into  a  vein,  and  death 
was  the  result.  But  such  curious  eases  might  be 
multiplied  ad  libitum :  a  collection  might  easily  be 
formed  by  any  reader  of  current  medical  literature. 
The  human  interest  is  even  greater  than  the  scien- 
tific interest,  and  it  must  be  noted,  to  the  credit  of 
practitioners,  that  they  exemplify  Bishop  Butler's 
law,  that  their  sympathies,  being  accompanied  with 
active  gopdneas,  instead  of  being  dulled,  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  phenomena  of  suffering,  constantly 
become  more  tender  and  acute. 

Something  might  be  said  in  contradiction  to  the 
theory  mentioned  just  now,  that  an  organization  will 
act  regularly  till  worn  out  by  long  use.  At  the  same 
time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  carelessness  is  the 
origin  of  must  diseases.  Medical  men  also  hold  that 
foolish  people  who  follow  their  own  whims  have 
hardly  a  chance  of  recovery  when  visited  by  serious 
disease.  Nine  tenths  of  the  doctors'  work  would  be 
done  if  people  were  only  consistently  prudent  and 
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cautious.  Only  it  is  so  hard  to  be  habitually  cau- 
tious. On  abundant  occasions  a  man  may  be  most 
elaborately  prudent,  and  then,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, he  dangerously  imperils  his  health  by  some 
startling  impropriety.  When  he  hag  used  every 
imaginable  pains  he  is  always  amenable  to  the  force 
of  accident.  There  is  another  plausible  theory, 
strongly  antagonistic  to  the  one  we  have  named,  to 
the  effect  that  every  man  lias  the  seeds  of  some  par- 
ticular disease  in  his  constitution,  and  some  trifling 
accident  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  which  will  have 
tor  him  the  same  effect  as  a  match  falling  upon  gun- 
powder. Medical  men  explain  this  on  theories  of 
constitutional  tendencies  or  of  some  poison  latent  in 
the  system.  The  fatal  accident  to  one  man  is  the 
merest  accident  for  another.  Two  men  while  walk- 
ing get  well  soaked  by  the  rain.  One  man  shakes 
oft  the  water  pretty  much  as  a  dog  or  a  duck  might 
do,  and  rather  enjoys  his  shower-bath  than  not. 
Another  man  is  taken  ill  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  probably  dies.  The  doctors  cannot  ex- 
plain the  different  issues,  and  they  would  also  be 
very  much  puzzled  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  pneumonia  itself.  They  will,  indeed,  generally 
explain  diseases  by  theories  more  or  less  plausible, 
and  practice  has  been  built  uj>on  theory,  and  theory 
has,  no  doubt,  sacrificed  a  number  of  human  lives. 
Yet  medicine  must  have  its  dogmatic  system,  and 
without  it  medicine  becomes  little  better  than  em- 
piricism. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  the  theory  that  the  type  of 
disease  had  changed ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  are  not  substantial  grounds  for 
such  an  opinion.  Dr.  Watson  once  held  this  opin- 
ion very  strongly,  but  of  late  years  he  seems  entirely 
to  have  withdrawn  his  adherence,  and  the  simple  fact 
is  that  the  character  of  diseases  is  better  understood 
now  than  was  the  ease  once.  We  have  seen,  even 
of  late  years,  works  where  the  tendency  of  eertain 
diseases  to  death,  and  the  tendency  of  certain  dis- 
eases to  convalescence  is  much  insisted  on ;  but  I 
imagine  that  such  a  classification  would  now  be  ex- 
posed to  rigorous  criticism.  The  history  of  medicine 
reveals  to  us  a  succession  of  so-called  "systems," 
some  of  them  mixed  up  with  theories  of  the  universe 
and  visionary  mysticism,  like  the  gases  of  Van  Hel- 
mont  or  the  Vortices  of  Descartes,  and  often  issuing 
in  rules  and  practice  as  simple  and  as  sanguinary  as 
that  of  Snngrado.  Superstition  and  mysticism  and 
mere  notions  are  now  discarded  for  the  result.-*  of 
exact  scieuce  and  patient  experiment.  It  is  now 
understood  that  pathology  and  physiology  fide  into 
each  other,  and  that  th«  processes  of  disease  are  in 
accordance  with  those  which  belong  to  die  structure 
and  functions  of  healthy  organs.  The  study  of  such 
a  work  as  Dr.  Williams  on  the  "  Principles  of  Med- 
icine," to  which  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  was  so  largely 
indebted,  will  indicate  the  present  state  of  medical 
science  and  supply  a  line  of  reasoning  susceptrble  of 
being  followed  by  every  thoughtful  and  educated 
mind. 

The  recollection  of  by-gone  systems  of  medicine 
might  supply  us  with  abundant  curiosities  of  pre- 
scriptions. They  are  curious  enough  in  modern 
medicine,  as,  for  instance,  in  Sir  Charles  Hastings's 
brochure  on  the  use  of  the  serpent  in  phthisis.  The 
following  regiinen  of  Brown's  for  the  treatment  of  a 
hyjrachondnac  patient  is  probably  unique  among 
prescriptions.  Its  absurdity  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  real  merits  in  the  Brunonian 
system,  as  it  is  called.  With  many  people  such 
regimen  as  the  following  would  be  popular  enough. 
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"  For  breakfast,  toast  and  rich  roup  made  on  a 
slow  fire,  a  walk  before  breakfast  and  a  good  deal 
after  it ;  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  forenoon  from  time  to 
time :  good  broth  or  soup  to  dinner,  with  meat  of 
any  kind  he  likes,  but  always  the  most  nourishing; 
several  glasses  of  port  or  punch  to  be  taken  after 
dinner,  till  some  enlivening  effect  is  perceived  from 
them,  and  a  dram  after  everything  heavy ;  one  hour 
and  a  half  after  dinner  another  walk ;  between  tea- 
time  and  sapper  a  game  with  cheerful  company  at 
cards,  or  any  other  play,  never  too  prolonged ;  a 
little  light  reading;  jocose,  humorous  company, 
avoiding  that  of  popular  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
their  admirers,  and  all  hypocrites  and  thieves  of 

every  description  Lastly,  the  company  of 

amiable,  handsome,  and  delightful  young  women 
and  an  enlivening  glass." 

Dr.  Russell,  to  whom  we  are'  indebted  for  the 
quotation,  might  well  say  that  44  John  Brown's  pre- 
scriptions seem  a  caricature  of  his  system."  *  Dr. 
Russell  also  mentions  the  great  Sydenham's  plan. 
"  De  Methoilo  medenrU  iiiorbox  per  AccubUum  Juni- 
oris."  Sydenham,  though  a  theorist,  was  a  great 
man,  and  his  name  is  justly  regarded  with  a  high 
degree  of  veneration,  lie  mentions  several  cases  in 
which  he  cured  the  diseases  of  elderly  people  by 
making  young  people  sleep  -with  them.  The  prac- 
tice has  Biblical  authority,  and  we  believe  is  even 
now  pursued  in  foreign  countries.  Another  Dr. 
Brown  of  Edinburgh,  the  author  of  the  44  Horat  Sub- 
secirre"  shall  supply  us  with  a  further  anecdote  of 
prescriptions.  "  Many  years  ago  a  countryman 
called  on  a  physician  in  York.  He  was  in  the 
depth  of  dyspeptic  despair,  as  often  happens  with 
the  chawbacons.  The  doctor  gave  him  some  plain 
advice  as  to  his  food,  and  ended  by  writing  a  pre- 
scription for  some  tonic,  saving,  44  Take  that  and 
come  back  in  a  fortnight"  In  ten  days  Giles  came 
in,  blooming  and  happy,  quite  well.  The  doctor 
was  delighted,  and  not*  a  little  proud  of  his  skill. 
He  asked  to  see  what  he  had  given  him.  Giles  said 
he  hail  n't  got  it.  44  Where  was  it  V  "  44 1  took  it. 
sir."  44  Took  it !  What  have  vou  done  with  the 
prescription  ?  "  ''I  ate  it,  sir.  You  told  me  to  take 
it." 

Dr.  Brown's  view  of  the  human  constitution  — 
we  mean  the  Dr.  Brown  whose  44  system  "  almost 
made  a  medical  revolution  half  a  century  ago  —  is 
thus  ingeniously  set  forth  by  his  disciples,  and  in  its 
main  illustrations  may  be  accepted.  44  Suppose  a  fire 
to  be  made  in  a  grate,  filled  with  a  kind  of  fuel,  not 
very  combustible,  and  which  could  only  be  kept 
burning  by  means  of  a  machine  containing  several 
tubes  placed  before  it,  and  constantly  pouring 
streams  of  air  into  it.  Suppose,  also,  a  pipe  to  be 
placed  in  the  back  of  the  chimney,  through  which  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  fuel  was  gradually  let  down 
into  the  grate  to  repair  the  waste  occasioned  by  the 
flame  kept  up  by  the  air-machine.  The  grate  will 
represent  the  human  frame ;  the  fuel  in  it  the  matter 
of  life,  the  excitability  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  the  senso- 
rial power  of  Dr.  Darwin.  The  tube  behind  supply- 
ing iresh  fuel,  will  denote  the  power  of  all  living 
systems  constantly  to  regenerate  or  reproduce  ex- 
citability; while  the  air-machine  of  several  tubes 
denotes  the  various  stimuli  applied  to  the  excitability 
of  the  body,  and  the  llaine  drawn  forth  in  conse- 
quence of  that  application  represents  life,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  exciting  powers  acting  upon  the  excita- 
bility." This  illustration  has  a  shadowy  resemblance 
to  the  famous  cave  image  in  Plato.  "   


of  the  Art  ofMulicin..-.- 


The  whole  subject  of  medical  jurisprudence  is  an 
exemplification  of  the  Romance  of  Medicine.  Tin* 
great  authority  on  this  subject  is  of  course  Dr.  Al- 
fred Swaine  Taylor,  whose  work  on  medical  juris- 
prudence is  much  more  fascinating  reading  than 
most  novels  are.  The  English  public  are  unfortu- 
nately only  too  familiar  with  medico-legal  cases.  We 
have  generally  some  great  oyer  and  terminer  case- 
going  on,  where  poison  had  been  the  agency  em- 
ployed, and  medical  men  arc  exhaustively  discuss- 
ing the  scientific  aspect  of  the  case.  Such  trials 
as  those  of  Palmer,  Madeline  Smith,  Smethurst, 
Pritchard,  and  others,  have  made  the  publir  un- 
wholesomely  familiar  with  toxicology.  In  cases  of 
circumstantial  evidence  medical  men  are  frequently 
the  leading  witnesses. 

It  was  long  a  disputed  scientific  question  whether 
a  person  can  die  of  poison,  and  yet  no  trace  be 
found  in  the  body.  When  a  very  celebrated  physi- 
cian declared  that  he  was  acquainted  with  several 
vegetable  poisons  which  absolutely  left  no  trace  at 
all,  we  are  credibly  informed  that  he  was  inundated 
with  letters  from  persons  entreating  him  to  say 
what  those  poisons  were.  We  may  be  sure  that  a 
thirst  for  scientific  knowledge,  or  a  mere  curiosity, 
dictated  the  great  ma«s  of  those  letters ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  may  he  doubtful  speculntions  as  to 
the  motives  which  actuated  some  of  these  inquiries. 
Some  very  curious  ca«es,  turning  on  minute  points, 
occasionally  arise  in  medical  jurisprudence.  Such 
is  the  case  of  the  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land by  his  valet,  Sellis,  who  afterwards  committed 
suicide  ;  some  vague  popular  suspicion  attache!  to 
the  duke,  and  Sir  Edward  Home  made  a  point  in 
the  case  in  the  duke's  favor  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween venous  and  arterial  blood.  We  notice  that, 
in  his  index.  Dr.  Taylor  gives  no  less  than  three  al- 
lusions to  the  case  of  the  Due  de  Praslin.  Dr. 
Taylor  also  discusses  the  case  of  General  Pichegru, 
who  was  found  strangled  in  prison  through  the  liga- 
ture of  his  neck  being  tightened  by  a  twisted  stick. 
A  strong  suspicion  of  murder  was  excited,  and  it 
was  thought  that  death  had  been  caused  through  an 
order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Dr.  Taylor  states 
that  the  evidence  of  this  having  been  an  act  of 
homicide  is  very  weak,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  med- 
ical circumstances  extend,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  an  act  of  suicide. 

There  was  a  remarkable  case  of  strangulation 
which  happened  in  London  many  years  ago,  nnd 
which  many  may  recollect.  There  was  an  unfor- 
tunate man  who  used  to  exhibit  himself  publicly 
in  the  act  of  hanging,  and  at  a  certain  point  re- 
leased himself  without  having  sustained  any  inju- 
ry. One  day  the  poor  fellow  continued  the  ex- 
periment a  little  too  far,  and  was  hanged  in  real 
earnest  The  curious  fact  is,  that  a  gaping  mob 
surrounded  him  all  the  time,  and  allowed  him  to 
hang  for  thirteen  minutes  before  the  suspicion  was 
entertained  that  something  might  be  wrong.  Every 
medical  man  is  constantly  liable  to  be  called  into  the 
witness-box  in  cases  of  violence,  poisoning,  and  that 
numerous  and  most  melancholy  class,  —  concealment 
of  birth.  Dr.  Taylor  advises  him  to  make  his  an- 
tecedent examinations  most  carefully,  and  to  be  very 
careful  as  to  the  kind  of  figure  which  he  cuts  in  the 
witness-box.  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  rather  severely  of 
counsel,  and  at  times  counsel  have  spoken  rather 
severely  of  Dr.  Taylor;  he  also  inclines  towards  a 
contemptuous  feeling  in  reference  to  juries,  with 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  measure  of 
sympathy.    The  most  remarkable  cases  which  occur 
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in  medical  jurisprudence  are  unquestionably  those 
of  chronic  poisoning. 

At  the  present  time  there  appears  to  be  a  fearful 
race  between  the  art  of  the  poisoner  and  the  art  of 
detecting  poison.  The  history  of  the  processes  em- 
ployed to  test  for  poisons  is  highly  curious,  and  of 
much  scientific  interest.  Dr.  Taylor  says  that  per- 
sons have  died  from  the  effects  of  poison  eleven 
months  after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  instances  may 
occur  of  a  still  more  protracted  nature.  44  The  oc- 
currence of  such  cases  as  these  suggests  grave  reflec- 
tions on  the  insecurity  of  life,  when  poison  is  used 
with  skill  and  cunning,  and  on  the  inefficiency  of  the 
present  system  of  registering  causes  of  death.  The 
editor  of  the  Law  Magazine  has  truly  said,  in 
commenting  upon  the  Smethurst  case,  "  All  that  is 
requisite  for  future  murderers  by  poison  to  do  is  to 
use  small  doses,  combine  the  use  of  various  destruct- 
ive drugs,  and  subpoena  the  proper  witnesses.  If 
the  judge  and  jury  should,  nevertheless,  be  convinced 
that  the  skilful  poisoner  was  guilty,  it  is  then  open 
to  him  to  work  the  papers  and  44  public  opinion,"  get 
other  doctors'  evidence,  and  apply  to  the  Home 
Office.  That  this  will  be  the  course  pursued  by 
future  poisoners  is  highly  probable ;  hence  the  char- 
acters of  chronic  poisoning  have  acquired  a  special 
interest  for  the  medical  jurist."  The  single  subject 
of  frauds  upon  insurance  offices  opens  up  a  wide 
field  of  medical  jurisprudence.  The  public  obtained 
glimpses  of  this  in  the  case  of  Palmer,  but  the  cases 
were  not  fully  gone  into,  as  a  conviction  was  obtained 
in  the  indictment  respecting  Cook.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  said  that  the  insurance  cases  of  which  the 
public  obtain  glimpses  are  few  when  compared  with 
the  insurance  cases  of  which  the  public  know 
nothing.  A  collection  of  such  cases  would  form  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  fearful  books  of  the  age. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  an  office  has  no  moral 
doubt,  though  it  has  little  legal  proof ;  and  if  they 
venture  to  resist  a  claim,  it  will  probably  happen 
that  the  claim  will  not  be  insisted  upon.  We  give 
the  following  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  a  medical 
friend.  A  woman  insured  one  or  two  lives  in  an 
oilice,  and  the  lives  rapidly  fell  in.  When  this 
happened  with  a  third  life,  the  office  having  seen 
some  reasons  for  suspicion,  demurred  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  policy.  The  woman  called  at  the  office, 
and  said  angrily  to  the  manager,  44  Do  you  think  I 
poisoned  my  own  relation  ?  "  A  sudden  thought 
struck  the  manager.  Ho  walked  up  to  the  woman, 
put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  looking  fixedly  at 
her,  said  44  We  know  you  did."  The  woman,  in  great 
agitation,  left  the  office,  and  was  never  seen  there 
again. 


Very  much  that  is  very  remarkable  belongs  to 
the  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  a  case.  No  two 
medical  cases  exactly  resemble  one  another,  any 
more  than  any  two  human  faces  are  exactly  alike, 
or  any  two  blades  of  grass  even.  A  man  can  no 
more  be  a  physician  by  reading  books  than  a  man 
can  be  an  artist  by  reading  all  extant  publications 
on  form  and  color.  Each  case  is  a  separate  study 
in  itself.  Now  this  diagnosis  is  exceedingly  trouble- 
some work.  Patients  often  cause  a  good  deal  of 
this  trouble.  They  send  for  a  medical  man,  and  at 
once  expect  him  to  explain  what  is  the  matter,  and 
to  write  them  a  prescription.  If  a  medical  man 
will  not  do  this  off-hand,  they  lose  confidence  in 
him,  and  will  apply  to  some  other  practitioner.  It 
is  perfectly  wonderful  how  a  " 


extensive  practice  will  examine  and  prescribe  in  a 
very  few  minutes.    But,  as  a  rule,  a  man  ought  to 


have  an  opportunity  of  studying  a  chronic 
minutely  before  he  adopts  any  decided  treatment. 
Invalids  have  also  another  way  of  proceed  mrr, 
which  is  a  sore  trouble  to  some  medical  men.  They 
make  a  round  of  the  London  physicians,  and  take 
a  morbid  dislike  in  discovering  a  conflict  of  medi- 
cal opinion.  They  go  to  some  doctor,  and  when 
they  have  extracted  an  opinion  from  him,  they 
suddenly  turn  round  and  say  that  his  views  are 
totally  at  variance  with  that  of  the  renowned  Sir 
Kappa  Chi,  and  derive  little  countenance  from  the 
view  of  Dr.  Lambda-  Some  doctors  become  reti- 
cent in  their  opinions,  and  are  afraid  to  deliver  a 
judgment  until  they  know  what  may  be  the  opinion 
of  the  great  authorities.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
the  general  practitioner  will  give  his  own  views ; 
and  if  they  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  great 
authorities,  he  will  declare  that  the  great  authorities 
are  in  the  wrong.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
the  patient  has  been  in  the  wrong.  In  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  and  an  obscure 
case  has  the  fullest  chance  of  being  properly  under- 
stood when  it  has  been  submitted  to  different  medi- 
cal lights.  The  diagnosis  is  the  making  out  of  what 
is  exactly  the  matter  with  the  patient ;  the  prog- 
nosis is  the  judgment  made,  with  more  or  less  cer- 
tainty, of  the  issue  of  the  disease. 

Some  doctors  attain  a  wonderful  skill  in  both  re- 
spects. They  can  almost  complete  both  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  by  looking  at  a  patient's  face.  44  It  is 
a  very  difficult  case,"  said  a  doctor  one  day  to  a 
patient, 44  but  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  for  your  con- 
solation, which  is  that  you  will  get  well."  This 
proved  to  be  the  case,  but,  singularly  enough,  the 
great  man  himself  died  suddenly  before  he  saw  the 
patient  again.  As  a  man  for  the  first  time  was  en- 
tering a  physician's  consulting-room,  the  latter  whis- 
pered to  a  friend, 44  Case  of  great  pain,  I  am  sure  — 
muscle  adhering  to  bone  —  chronic  and  hopeless," 
—  as  it  proved.  The  same  man  was  walking  down 
a  street,  and  at  the  door  of  an  hotel  was  a  smiling 
landlord,  portly,  fresh-colored,  and  apparently  ro- 
bust The  friend  made  some  casual  remark  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  a  typical  Briton,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  44  You  think  so,"  said  the  doctor. 
44  That  man  is  safe  to  die  within  a  twelvemonth." 
The  diagnosis,  sometimes  easy  enough,  is  occasion- 
ally perplexing  in  the  extreme.  The  great  major- 
ity of  cases  are  patent  enough,  —  an  experienced 
physician  will  see  it  all  in  five  minutes ;  but  others 
are  exceedingly  obscure,  and  the  medical  roan  is 
never  quite  able  to  clear  up  the  obscurity.  Some- 
times there  is  some  little  circumstance,  unexpected 
and  ont  of  harmony  with  other  circumstances,  which 
baffles  all  the  calculations.  44  In  every  respect  the 
patient  is  going  on  extremely  well,"  said  a  doctor 
to  an  anxious  member  of  a  family ;  44  but  I  confess 
there  is  a  little  twitching  over  the  eye  which  1  do 
not  at  all  like."  The  case  terminated  fatally.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  when  a  patient,  by  all  the 
rules  of  art,  ought  to  be  getting  better  or  woree,  he 
persists  in  getting  worse  or  better.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  patient's  previous  history  and  constitution  ;  a 
slight  attack  in  one  case  being  more  dangerous  even 
than  a  dangerous  attack  in  another.  l  remember 
being  very  much  amused  with  the  case  of  a  young 
doctor  and  his  first  patient.  It  was  a  child  afflicted 
with  hydrocephalus.  According  to  all  the  rules  the 
child  ought  to  die.  Nevertheless,  the  untoward  in- 
fant persisted  in  not  dying.    The  doctor  went  frem 
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his  books  to  the  bedside,  and  from  the  bedside  to 
his  books.  He  confidentially  asseverated  to  me  that 
the  infant  ought  to  die,  and  manifested  a  not  alto- 
gether friendly  feeling  towards  the  infant  because  it 
did  not  die.  His  treatment  was  altogether  better 
than  his  prognosis;  at  the  time  wben  my  knowledge 
of  the  case  terminated,  it  was  going  on  well. 

It  is  very  hazardous  for  a  doctor  to  give  a  prog- 
nosis ;  if  he  openly  gives  an  unfavorable  prognosis, 
and  the  ca«e  terminates  favorably,  his  reputation  is 
wellnigh  gone.  But  you  will  not  often  find  a  med- 
ical man  doing  this  sort  of  thing.  As  a  rule,  the 
doctor  always  takes  the  most  cheerful  new  possible 
of  a  case,  and  even  hopes  against  hope.  In  the  last 
illness  of  George  IV.  the  physicians  were  also  pro- 
nouncing hitn  better,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  "  bet- 
terncsses  "  he  died.  Other  doctors,  however,  there 
are,  morbidly  disposed,  from  whom  you  may  take 
every  grain  of  comfort  they  give,  and  something 
more.  It  is  curious  that  a  doctor  cannot  always  be 
trusted  with  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  his  own 
case.  The  great  Dr.  Baillie  is  said  to  have  been  a 
case  of  this.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  consumption, 
and  yet  to  have  denied  that  he  was  consumptive. 
He  did  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  argued  that,  while  his  breathing  was  good,  his  1 
lungs  could  not  be  bail.  But  no  medical  man  now  I 
taken  this  as  decisive.  Nature,  in  her  bounty,  pro- 
vides a  larger  space  of  lung  than  is  necessary,  and 
■will  long  go  on  with  a  very  small  amount  of  lung, 
and  with  very  little  difficulty  in  breathing.  Anoth- 
er noteworthy  case  of  lung  disease  is  a  very  different 
person,  the  notorious  empiric,  St  John  Long.  He 
professed  to  cure  consumption,  but  in  reality,  like 
other  similar  quacks,  he  only  cured  cases  of  cou^h 
and  bronchitis  with  symptoms  imitative  of  those  in 
phthisis.  He  unquestionably  caused  death  in  sev- 
eral instances  by  a  treatment  which  would  be  per- 
fectly harmless  in  most  cases,  but  which  was  fatal  to 
many  delicate  women.  He  was  himself  struck 
down  by  consumption,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven.  One  of  our  most  promising  doctors  in 
chest  complaints,  Dr.  Hope,  who,  at  an  early  age 
had  reached  almost  the  summit  of  his  profession, 
was  prematurely  cut  off  by  consumption.  There 
are  few  volume*  more  ailecting  than  the  narrative 
of  his  life  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  im- 
pression that  his  fatal  illness  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  extreme  and  unmitigated  devotion  to  intel- 
lectual labor. 

Medicine  has  often  very  startling  surprises  in 
etore,  which  are  frequently  gloomy  enough,  though 
sometimes  of  a  pleasant  nature.  We  will,  in  the 
first  place,  select  some  of  the  former.  A  clergyman 
ia  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Edgeeumbe  was  one 
day  walking  very  fast,  when  he  was  met  by  his  doc- 
tor. He  explained,  in  conversation,  that  he  was 
suffering  from  pains  of  indigestion,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  long  walks  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 
The  medical  man  insisted  on  examining  him,  and 
then  explained  to  him  that  he  was  in  fact  suffering 
from  aneurism  of  the  heart,  and  that  these  long 
walks  were  the  worst  things  possible  for  him ;  and 
wa»  obliged  to  add  that  the  disease  would  some  day 
prove  suddenly  fatal.  The  statement  was  sadly 
verified.  In  the  midst  of  a  sermon,  at  a  very  em- 
phatic passage,  the  preacher  fell  down  from  his  pul- 
pit, and  life  was  found  to  be  quite  extinct  The 
congregation  broke  up  in  the  utmost  consternation 
and  terror.  A  man  was  in  company  with  another, 
and  from  some  casual  circumstance  be  took  off  his 
stockings.   His  friend  took  the  liberty  of  observing 


that  one  of  his  feet  was  really  very  black.  It  was 
discovered  that  from  some  cause  the  foot  was  morti- 
fied. In  former  times  it  would  have  been  thought 
necessary  to  amputate  it,  but  medical  art  has  con- 
trivances whereby  this  is  avoided.  A  very  remark- 
able case  is  mentioned  by  the  pious  Bishop  Newton, 
in  the  valuable  fragment  of  the  "  Autobiography  " 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  A  young  nobleman  in 
the  country  was  dangerously  ill  with  a  fever.  Phy- 
sicians were  summoned  from  different  quarters,  and 
the  bishop  relates  that  no  less  a  sum  than  seven  hun- 
dred guineas  was  paid  to  them  as  fees.  All  the 
means  used  were  unavailing,  and  the  patient  sank 
rapidly.  When  he  was  quite  given  over,  and  left 
alone  to  die,  he  was  heard  to  murmur  a  request  for 
l)cer.  A  large  goblet,  containing  nearly  a  quart  of 
small  beer  was  handed  to  him,  which  he  drained  at 
a  draught,  and  then  drank  again.    He  recovered. 

I  think  I  recollect  also  a  similar  case  in  one  of  tiie 
London  hospitals.  A  man  was  talking  one  day  at 
a  dinner-table  with  a  physician,  and  he  mentioned 
a  particular  circumstance  occurring  in  his  own  in- 
stance. "  I  do  not  mind  mentioning  to  a  man  like 
you,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  that  is  a  sign  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  cavity  in  the  lung."  A  man  who  has 
been  ailing  for  a  long  time  was  persuaded  by  a 
friend  to  consult  an  eminent  physician.  He  accord- 
ingly went  to  the  consulting-room,  and  after  an 
examination  he  was  significantly  asked  by  the  phy- 
sician whether  be  had  as  yet  made  his  will.  I  am 
informed  that  he  only  lived  a  fortnight  afterwards. 
I  hope  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  he  died  of  the 
doctor  rather  than  of  disease ;  for  panic  destroys  al- 
most as  much  as  pestilence.  On  the  other  hand  the 
utmost  happiness  has  been  caused  when  men  had 
made  up  their  minds  for  the  worst  and  had  then 
been  disabused  of  some  mistaken  notion.  Such  an 
occurrence  is  not  unfrequent.  One  of  the  largest 
fees  ever  known  in  the  profession  was  given  to  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  explain- 
ing to  some  rich  merchant  that  the  Utter  was  quite 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
fatal  disease.  There  are  several  bastard  diseases, 
comparatively  harmless,  which  closely  imitate  the 
peculiarities  of  very  serious  ailments.  It  is  the  most 
delightful  part  of  the  physician's  duty  to  give  the 
assurance  of  health,  to  disabuse  the  patient's  mind 
of  harassing  fears,  and  to  guide  him  safely  on  the 
pleasant  yet  often  perilous  path  of  convalescence. 

The  limits  of  our  subject  might  be  indefinitely 
enlarged  if  we  entered  on  the  personal  history  of 
physicians,  and  discussed  the  incidents,  often  ro- 
mantic enough,  of  their  careers.  Sometimes  men 
look  with  admiration  and  envy  on  the  career  of  the 
great  physician.  His  name  is  high  on  the  roll  of 
fame.  Thev  hear  that  he  has  just  been  made  a 
baronet  They  see  his  carriage  flashing  through 
the  street  They  see  the  portals  of  the  greatest 
houses  thrown  open  to  him,  as  with  the  familiarity 
of  intimacy  he  penetrates  to  its  most  sacred  adytum. 
For  our  own  part  we  lean  to  the  belief  that  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  is  not  sufficiently  rewarded. 
Why  should  the  peerage,  so  often  conceded  to  law, 
and  not  denied  to  literature,  be  never  conferred 
upon  a  medical  man  ?  There  is  no  other  profession 
so  occupied  with  incessant  benevolence,  and  with 
active  scientific  advance.  As  Carlyle  says,  in  his 
own  peculiar  way,  "  The  profession  of  the  Human 
Healer  being  naturally  a  sacred  one,  and  connected 
with  the  highest  priesthoods,  or  rather  being  in 
itself  the  outcome  and  acme  of  all  priesthoods  and 
divinest  conquests  here  below."    For  the  few  who 
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really  succeed,  there  are  many  who  make  either  a 
comparative  or  a  superlative  'failure.  How  many 
there  are  who  are  conscious  of  high  training  and 
great  abilities,  who  wait  on  year  after  year  for  the 
chances  which  never  come,  or  which  come  so  late. 
Huw  often  has  the  young  man  left  the  obscure 
country  town,  where  he  might  have  achieved  a 
prosjierous  mediocrity,  to  try  for  greatness  in  Lon- 
don, and  has  been  worsted  in  the  trial  ?  Kven  the 
great  physician  is  not  always  to  be  envied.  Every 
guinea  has  been  hardly  earned  by  expenditure  of 
brain  and  nerve ;  and  we  must  think  of  the  guineas 
which  he  -constantly  refuses  as  well  as  the  guineas 
which  he  takes.  No  rich  man  should  grudge  paying 
his  doctor  with  most  liberal  mind,  for  in  the  medical 
profession  is  a  very  large  amount  of  tinremunerated 
work,  and  only  most  rarely  is  any  tax  on  be- 
nevolence declined.  The  successful  physician  has 
often  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  success.  The  work 
is  enormous  and  incessant.  Early  in  the  morning 
he  has  to  transact  a  laborious  correspondence,  where 
every  word  must  be  diligently  weighed.  Then  the 
tide  of  visitors  sets  in,  and  it  is  calculated  that,  with 
all  the  rapidity  a  man  has  a  right  to  use,  the  physi- 
cian can  hardly  see  more  than  four  patients  in  an 
hour.  Then  lie  goes  abroad,  and  can  never  be 
quite  sure  when  he  can  return  home.  When  at 
home,  he  can  never  be  sure  that  he  will  not  be  called 
out.  He  can  only  most  rarely  reckon  upon  a  holi- 
day, and  his  holiday  is  always  liable  to  be  abruptly 
cut  short. 

.Some  men  break  down  under  this  excessive 
strain,  esjwcially  if  they  are  men  of  delicate  organ- 
ization and  very  sensitive.  There  are  several  cases 
in  which  the  distinguished  physician  has  been  found 
dead  in  his  carriage.  A  medical  man  who  met  Dr. 
Todd  in  one  of  the  last  years  of  his  overworked  life, 
seemed  to  think  that  he  was  dying  visibly  before 
his  eyes.*  Some  men,  who  are  endowed  with  iron 
constitutions,  firm  nerves,  strong  will,  and  excellent 
tact  in  the  management  of  themselves  and  others, 
breast  the  full  tide  of  adverse  circumstances,  mas- 
ters of  themselves  and  their  position.  But  such 
cases  are  rare,  and  even  those  afford  illustrations  of 
the  hard  rule  that  the  rewards  of  this  world  are  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  deservings. 

There  is  much  more  illness  in  the  world  than  the 
world  often  thinks  of.  In  the  constant  roar  and 
animation  of  the  London  streets  we  lose  sight  of 
this,  and  arc  apt  to  obtain  a  false  impression  of 
human  life.  Here  in  Cheapside  the  other  day  I 
marvelled  at  all  this  buoyant  lire  and  exuberance  of 
health  and  energy,  and  was  tempted  to  think  of 
those  who  are  ailing  in  hushed  and  darkened  rooms 
as  an  infinitesimal  minority  of  miserables ;  but  this 
is  not  the  true  view  of  the  facts.  Of  this  surging 
crowd  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  carrying  about 
with  them  malady  in  its  germ  or  full-blown  exist- 
ence ;  not  a  few  who  to-morrow  will  be  on  a  sick- 
bed ;  not  a  few  who  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  will  be 
in  their  graves.  I  have  seen  it  calculated  that  on 
an  average  every  man  has  ten  days'  illness  in  the 
a  ear.  It  is  as  well  that  the  healthy  man  should 
keep  before  him  these  dreary  j  Risibilities  that  are 
always  flitting  about.  Such  a  thought  will  teach 
him  to  prize  the  priceless  boon  of  health,  and  not 
disregard  and  waste  it.  This  may  give  him  a  prac- 
tical sympathy  with  the  vast  multitude  of  the 
mourners  ;  a  sympathy  also  with  the  whole  armv  of 
those  whose  lot  is  cast  almost  exclusively  among  the 


sufferings  and  shadows  of  life.  This  may  also  give 
him  an  intellectual  interest  in  those  great  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  which  are  concerned 
with  medicine,  whose  mere  romance  has  been 
touched  upon  in  these  random  notes. 

I  may,  perhaps,  appropriately  conclude,  as  a 
well-known  learned  judge  concludes  his  speeches, 
with  a  bit  of  ]K>etry.  In  that  remarkable  work, 
ta  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,"  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  has  a  noble  poem  called  "  The 
Anatomist's  Hymn,  or  the  Living  Temple."  I  can- 
not resist  quoting  a  few  of  the  verses ;  and  never 
has  physiology  been  made  more  beautiful.  It  is  a 
true  lldigio  Medici,  such  as  would  have  delighted 
the  Norwich  philosopher :  — 

The  uuooth,  soft  air,  with  puUe-like  ware* 
Flows  murmuring  through  its  hidden  caves, 
Whose  streams  of  brightening  purple  rush, 
Flrt-d  with  a  new  and  livelier  blush  ; 
While  all  their  burden  of  decay 
The  eblung  current  steals  away. 
And,  rvJ  with  Nature's  flame  they  start 
From  the  warm  fountain*  of  the  I 


*  No  rest  that  throbbing  slave  may  ttsk, 
Forever  quivering  o'er  hi*  task  ; 
While  far  and  wide  a  crimson  jet 
Leap*  forth  to  All  the  woven  net. 
Which  in  unnumbered  crowing  tide* 
The  flood  of  burning  life  divide*, 
Then  kindling  each  decaying  part. 
Creep*  back  to  find  the  throbbing  heart. 


with  that  i 
Behold  the-  outwanl  moving  frame, 
1U  living  marbles  jointed  strong 
With  glistening  band  and  silvery  thong, 
And  linked  to  reason's  guiding  reins 
By  myriad  rings  In  trembling  chains, 
Koch  graven  with  the  threaded  sone 
Which  cl« 


it  as  the 


own. 


"0  Father '.  grant  thy  love  divine 
To  make  them  mystic  temples  thine  ! 
When  wasUng  age  and  wearying  strife 
Have  sapped  the  leaning  walls  of  life. 
Take  the  poor  dust  thy  mercy 


1  »> 


•  Dr. 


MR.  EMERSON  AT  HARVARD. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son is  greeted  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  is 
a  phenomenon  which  cannot  escape  the  attention  of 
those  who  study  the  affairs  and  tendencies  of  that 
country.  During  the  last  few  years  we  find  him  at 
one  time  called  to  Washington  to  address  the  na- 
tional representatives  on  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, and  afterwards  engaged  in  a  consultation  with 
President  Lincoln ;  last  year  Harvard  University 
bestowed  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws ;  during  the  past  winter  he  visited  the  West, 
and  addressed  the  populations  of  its  most  important 
cities,  which- turned  out  in  crowds  to  welcome  and 
listen  to  him ;  at  St.  Louis  he  held  conversations 
with  a  Hegelian  club,  which  certain  educated  (ier- 
uians  have  formed  there ;  and  more  recently  he  has 
been  unanimously  chosen  to  deliver  the  chief  oration 
at  the  Cambridge  Commencement,  having  on  the 
day  before  been  elected  by  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts an  overseer  of  that  institution,  the  oldest 
and  most  important  in  the  country.  Thus,  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year,  and  after  a  literary  career  of  more 
than  forty  years,  in  which  he  has  advocated  the 
most  sweeping  heresies  of  the  age,  and  been  re- 
garded by  the  mass  of  his  shrewd  and  practical 
countrymen  as  an  incomprehensible  visionary,  the 
seer  opens  the  "  garden-gate,"  once  sternly  slammed 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  steps  into  the  arena ; 
the  prophet's  mantle  is  thrown  aside  tor  the  captain's 
armor.    As  Gothe  said  to  the  youth  who  projwaed 
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to  emigrate,  "  Your  America  is  here  or  nowhere," 
so  Mr.  Kmerson  seems  to  have  found  his  transcen- 
dental Utopia  bourgeoning  forth  all  around  him. 
.In  the  address  which  he  delivered  at  Cambridge,  he 
celebrates  America  in  such  language  as  he  fpmicrly 
devoted  to  an  ideal  state  of  society.  We  meet,  to- 
day," he  begins,  "  umler  happy  omens  to  our  ancient 
society,  to  the  honor  of  letters,  to  the  country  and 
mankind.  In  good  citizens,  who  share  the  wonder- 
ful prosperity  of  the  Federal  Union,  the  heart  beats 
still  with  the  public  pulse  of  joy  that  the  country 
has  withstood  the  stern  trial  which  threatened  its 
existence,  and  feels  that  the  best  augmentation  of 
strength  has  been  drawn  from  this  proof.  The 
storm  which  has  been  resisted  is  ever  a  crowning 
honor  and  pleilge  of  strength  to  the  ship ;  and  no 
less  to  the  ship  of  state.  We  may  well  be  content 
with  our  fair  inheritance.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
coincidence  of  advantage  as  there  is  in  America 
to-day ! " 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  mere  philosophical 
optimist,  it  is  the  warm  tribute  of  a  man  who  has  a 
perfect  faith  in  the  people  around  him,  and  in  their 
purpose.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  bis  tone  to  indi- 
cate that  he  is  judging  his  country  by  any  standard 
lower  than  that  by  which  he  once  condemned  the 
44  proud  world  "  and  bade  it  good  by,"  —  when  he 
had  found  44  the  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and 
God."  But  let  us  tako*  the  reasons  for  liis  faith 
from  bis  own  lips :  — 

"  Consider  what  is  the  share  of  tho  statesman  and 
scholar  in  the  issues  of  the  present  ago;  what  heroes, 
what  genius,  what  science  of  administration,  what  mas- 
ters, in  their  several  professions  —  the  mil  roads,  the 
mines,  the  inland  and  the  marine  telegraph,  the  inland 
and  foreign  trudo,  all  on  a  grand  national  scale  —  hare 
produced.  The  great  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  the  appear- 
ance of  superior  men  and  the  rapid  addition  to  our  so- 
ciety of  a  class  of  masters  by  which  the  sclf-resjiect  of 
each  town  and  city  is  enriched.  See  the  boundless  free- 
dom of  the  country.  People  have  been  in  nil  countries 
burned  and  stoned  for  saying  things  which  are  now  the 

current  conversation  at  all  our  breakfast-tables  

Now,  if  anyone  say  we  have  hail  enough  of  this  boastful 
recital,  then  I  say,  happy  is  the  land  where  benefits  like 
these  have  grown  trite  and  commonplace." 

The  buoyancy  and  hopefulness  pervading  these 
sentences  are  to  be  found  to  a  great  extent  in  all 
contemporaneous  American  writing.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  what  has  been  said  and  suug  since 
the  war.  Whilst  nearly  every  home  in  that  land  is 
draped,  no  heart  seems  to  be  in  mourning;  on  the 
contrary,  there  would  seem  to  be  over  there  an  era 
of  universal  joy.  It  is  natural  that  when  a  gigantic 
evil  of  the  kind  that  is  particularly  odious  to  a  proud 
and  sensitive  ]>eople,  because  of  the  world-wide  in- 
famy as  well  as  the  inherent  meanness  of  it,  has 
been  unexpectedly  lifted  from  their  country,  they 
should  almost  feel  as  if  all  evil  had  disappeared  from 
the  world.  The  engrossing  nature  of  an  acute  evil 
is  a  familiar  experience.  The  smoking  chimney 
gradually  veils  all  other  discomfort  from  the  smart- 
ing eyes  of  the  housewife,  and  to  him  that  hath  the 
toothache  other  griefe  seem  mole-hills  beside  his 
mountain.  44  Have  his  daughters  brought  him  to 
this  pass  ?  "  exclaims  Lear,  unable  to  conceive  but 
one  grief.  By  the  cruel  wrongs  of  the  negro,  who 
sometimes  rushed  with  his  rags  and  his  scars  through 
the  streets  of  peaceful  Northern  villages,  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  some  of  their  greatest  men  to  a  servility 
to  it,  by  the  bar  it  raised  against  all  peaceful  studies 
and  pursuits,  slavery  had  become  to  the  more  edu- 


cated American,  literally,  what  Wesley  called  it, 
rhetorically,  4*  the  sum  of  all  villanies." 

The  patriot  now  sees  in  the  destruction  of  that 
system  the  fading  out  of  the  one  blot  that  tarnished 
a  beautiful  flag.  The  scholar  in  it  liberty  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  studies  he  loves.  The 
storm  and  danger  past,  all  those  who,  though  not 
sailors,  have  been  compelled  to  stand  day  and  night 
at  the  pumps,  may  now  return  to  their  accustomed 
tasks.  The  jubilant  tone  of  the  American  people, 
and  particularly  of  the  men  of  letters  among  them, 
is  doubtless  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  departure 
of  the  particular  demon  which  has  so  long  harried 
them;  but  this  is  far  from  being,  we  think,  the 
whole  cause  ojnsrating  in  this  matter.  This  tri- 
umphal tone  was  heard  in  the  barbaric  chants  of 
Walt  Whitman  as  well  as  in  the  lucid  lectures 
of  Emerson,  long  beforo  the  near  doom  of  slavery 
was  recognized.  The  fact  is,  the  American  people 
have  a  profound  optimism  at  the  bottom  of  their 
national  character.  It  is  found  in  their  religion, 
universal  salvation  being,  in  one  phase  or  another 
of  it,  the  creed  of  all  their  Churches.  It  is  observa- 
able  in  their  disposition  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment, to  utilize  prisoners  instead  of  punishing  them, 
and  to  try  all  manner  of  political  experiments  with- 
out apprehension  that  their  nation  or  society  can 
be  seriously  harmed  by  any  failure.  This  spirit  of 
irrepressible  hope  and"  confidence  has  been  called 
for  by  America  and  it  has  come ;  it  is  the  temper 
that  grows  under  emergencies ;  nothing  less  could 
have  cleared  the  forests  of  the  West,  linked  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  together  with  a  national  high- 
way, and  sown  her  great  territories  with  civilized 
cities.  There  has  been  no  place  in  that  country 
for  lachrymose  prophets,  and  they  have  passed  out 
of  it.  Natural  selection  has  favored  the  race  of  in- 
veterate hopers.  And  where  this  is  the  popular 
temperament  it  is  sure  to  characterize  the  leading 
minds.  Mr.  Emerson,  who  sees  in  the  political 
changes  which  have  passed  upon  America  the  ad- 
vance of  a  new  earth  in  response  to  a  now  heaven  of 
ideas,  represents  the  particular  epoch  as  well  as  the 
general  character  of  its  people.  As  Wordsworth  be- 
lieved in  Nature,  Emerson  believes  in  man.  44 1  con- 
ceive that  in  this  economical  world,  when  every 
drop  and  even-  crumb  is  expended  by  Nature,  no 
mind  is  without  its  use.  Divine  intelligence  carries 
on  its  administration  by  good  men." 

With  all  his  democratic  spirit,  however,  it  is 
plain  from  this  as  from  other  recent  addresses  of  Mr. 
Emerson  that  he  regards  the  fraternity  of  scholars 
throughout  the  world  as  almost  a  caste.  The  giant 
in  the  mountains  must  not  make  a  plaything  of  the 
peasant  ploughing  in  the  valley  with  his  oxen,  and 
must  feel  that  by  the  peasant  he  also  is  sustained ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  giants  must  see  that  they  do 
not  themselves  forsake  their  summit  for  the  valley 
and  the  grain.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the 
conclusion  of  tho  address,  which  bears  upon  this 
point  and  also  traces  it  in  large  and  suggestive 
relations :  — 

"  The  community  of  scholars  do  not,  I  fear,  know 
their  power.  They  weaken  each  other  by  the  tolerution 
of  political  baseness  around  them.  Where  pjod  society 
exists,  it  is  verv  well  able  to  exclude  pretenders.  Tliey 
miickly  find  themselves  uncomfortable,  and  depart  to 
their  own  kind.  Our  politics  have  had  a  bad  effect 
upon  character.  We  have  allowed  our  yonnjr  men  of 
ambition  to  play  the  game  of  politics,  to  "follow  the  bad 
example  set  them  without  rebuke.  Hut  that  kind  of 
association  docs  not  leave  a  person  his  own  master.  He 
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cannot  come  and  po  from  the  good  to  the  evil  at  pleasure, 
and  then  back  again  to  the  good.  There  is  a  text  in 
Swedenborg,  which  tells  in  a  tigurc  the  fact  of  the  un- 
seen world.  The  man  saw,  in  vision,  the  angels  and 
the  devils  in  heaven  ;  '  but  these  stood  not  face  to  face 
and  hands  to  hands,  but  feet  to  feet,  those  perpendicular 
up  and  these  perpendicular  down.' 

"  Gentlemen,  I  believe  and  I  hope,  from  the  tone  of 
public  sentiment  to-day,  from  the  healthy  judgment  and 
the  healthy  sympathy  of  the  American  people,  and  of  the 
educated  class,  that  we  shall  be  saved  from  the  errors 
which  have  resulted  to  other  countries  from  the  repudia- 
tion of  tlic  moral  sentiment.  In  England,  the.  want  of 
spirituality  iu  the  upper  classes,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  and  down  through  the.  Georges,  had  a  disastrous, 
effect ;  but  it  honorably  distinguishes  the  edueatcu" 
classes  here,  that  men  believe  in  the  power  of  the  moral 
sentiments  to  succor  the  intellect,  and  to  draw  greatness 
from  its  experience.  When  I  say, 4  the  educated  classes,' 
I  know  what  a  meaning  that  phrase  has,  reaching  mil- 
lions here  instead  of  hundreds.  And,  looking  aronnd 
me,  I  see  of  what  sound  material  the  cultivated  class  is 
here  made ;  what  virtue,  what  affection,  what  hope,  is 
joined  with  such  greatness  of  learning  and  practical 
power,  and  that  the  cause  of  science  and  culture  is  iu 
the  hands  of  noble  benefactors.  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  this  class  is  to  have  its  effect  in  the  time  to  come.  I 
think  their  hands  are  safe  enough  to  hold  up  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  I  see  in  their  faces  the  promise  of  better  times, 
and  of  still  greater  men." 

Such  words  of  cheer,  miugled  with  wise  advice, 
were  among  the  happiest  of  the  omens  under  which 
the  young  men  of  Cambridge  assembled  on  the 
occasion  of  their  utterance,  and  they  may  fairly 
claim  it  as  a  sign  of  their  high  calling  that  such 
a  man  is  their  chosen  and  appropriate  counsellor. 
One  further  reflection  presses  upon  us  as  wo  leave 
this  admirable  address.  No  man  in  England  has 
more  eagerly  recognized  its  author  as  one  of  the 
foremost  intellects  of  the  world  than  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Yet  in  this  address  we  find  what,  after 
long  study  and  experience,  this  great  thinker  testi- 
fies as  to  the  44  After"  of  a  nation  of  our  own  blood 
which  some  time  ago  shot  Niagara ! 
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In  a  very  scarce  book,  Hal's  "  Parochial  History 
of  Cornwall"  published  at  Exeter  in  1750,  mention 
is  made  of  Kiiligrew,  the  celebrated  Master  of  the 
Revels  temp.  Charles  II.,  though  he  never  was  for- 
mally installed  as  Court  Jester.  The  following 
anecdote  will  show  that,  at  all  events,  he  deserved 
the  appointment  even  though  he  did  not  get  it 
When  Louis  XIV.  showed  him  his  pictures  atParia, 
the  King  pointed  out  to  him  a  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion between  two  portraits.  14  That  on  the  right," 
added  his  Majesty, 44  is  the  Pope,  and  that  on  the 
left  is  myself.  44 1  humbly  thank  your  Majesty," 
replied  the  wit,  44  for  the  information ;  for  though  T 
have  often  heard  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  be- 
tween two  thieves,  I  never  knew  who  they  were  till 
now." 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of  Gunter,  the 
pastrycook.  He  was  mounted  on  a  runaway  horse 
with  the  King's  hounds,  and  excused  himself  for 
riding  against  Alvanley  by  saying, 14  0,  my  lord,  I 
can't  hold  him ;  he 's  so  hot"  44  Ice  him,  Gunter,  — 
ice  him ! "  was  the  consoling  rejoinder. 

When  Count  D'Orsay  first  came  to  England  as 
a  very  young  man.  and  was  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  he  was  invited  to  dine  at  Holland  House, 
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where  he  was  seated  next  to  Lady  Holland  herself, 
who  supposed  that  the  handsome  stranger  was  a  shy 
young  man,  awe-struck  by  her  majestic  selfishness. 
Owing  to  a  considerable  abdominal  development, 
her  ladyship  was  continually  letting  her  napkin  6lip 
from  her  lap  to  the  ground,  and  as  often  as  she  did 
so,  she  smiled  blandly,  but  authoritatively,  on  the 
French  count  and  asked  him  to  pick  it  up.  He 
jtolitely  complied  several  times,  but  at  last,  tired  of 
this  exercise,  he  said,  to  her  great  surprise,  44  Ne 
feraifrj'e  pas  mienx,  madame,  de  m'asseoir  sous  la 
table,  afin  de  pouvoir  vous  passer  la  serviette  plus 
rapidement  V  " 

Old  Madame  Rothschild,  mother  of  the  mighty 
capitalists,  attained  the  age  of  ninety-eight ;  her 
wit,  which  was  remarkable,  and  her  intellectual 
faculties,  which  were  of  no  common  order,  were  pre- 
served to  the  end.  In  her  last  illness,  when  sur- 
rounded by  her  family,  her  physician  being  present, 
she  said  in  a  suppliant  tone  to  the  latter,  44  Dear 
doctor,  try  to  do  something  for  me."  44  Madame, 
what  can  I  do?  I  can't  make  you  young^  again." 
44  No,  doctor,  I  don't  want  to  be  young  again,  but  I 
want  to  continue  to  grow  old." 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Lomax,  of  Netlcy.  in  Surrey, 
and  the  late  Lord  King,  the  father  of  the  present 
Earl  Lovelace,  were  walking  on  the  lawn  at  Netlcy, 
and,  great  cronies  as  they  were,  they  were  deep  in  the 
discussion  of  politics,  scandal,  and  passing  events,  or 
such  topics  as  in  the  year  on  or  about  1838  were 
available  to  ventilation,  and  likely  to  interest  men 
of  their  standing.  Suddenly  a  voice,  considerably 
imbued  with  the  graceful  taint  usually  on  the  tongue 
of  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  sounded  close  to  the 
elbow  of  Mr.  Lomax,  and  in  a  whining  tone  those 
syllables  prayed  for  44  the  laste  taste  of  a  bit  of  vit- 
tels."  Startled  ont  of  propriety,  and  turning  short 
round  upon  a  tall  beggar-man,  and  without  much 
choice  of  expression,  Mr.  Lomax  told  the  suitor  for 
charity  41  to  go  to  hell,"  thundering  forth,  at  the 
same  time,  44  that  he  had  relieved  such  a  constant 
succession  of  beggars,  that  he  had  resolved  to  do  so 
no  more."  As  Mr.  Lomax  made  this  annunciation, 
he  and  his  friend  Lord  King  faced  about  to  take  an- 
other turn  on  the  lawn,  ana  the  Irish  beggar-man, 
leaning  on  his  stick,  came  face  to  face  with  them. 
44  Lord  love  yer  honor,"  said  the  beggar,  "is  it  to 
hell  you  bid  me  go  ?  I 've  just  corned  from  it" 
Mr.  Lomax,  amused  with  the  cool,  sly  twinkle  of 
the  old  man's  eyes,  as  he  stated  whence  he  had  so 
immediately  come,  asked  him,  in  a  more  good-na- 
tured tone  of  voice,  44  Well,  what  were  they  doing 
there  ?  "  44  Down  on  their  knees  they  was,"  replied 
the  Ix-ggar-man,  "every  mother's  son  on  'em,  a 
praying  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lomax,  who,  they 
said,  had  long  been  due,  and  a-swearing  as  he'd  give 
'em  a  shillin'all  round  in  the  way  of  drink  to  pay 
his  fbotin',  as  soon  as  ever  he  come.**  44  Here,  you 
old  humbug,"  said  Mr.  Lomax,  laughing,  giving  him 
a  guinea  for  his  wit.  « that 's  better  than  the  shil- 
ling, should  you  be  there  to  meet  me." 

Madame  de  Sk>ioxe*  had  a  German  friend, 
the  Princess  of  Tarente,  who  was  always  in  mourn- 
ing for  some  sovereign  prince  or  princess.  One 
day,  Madame  de  Sevigne  happening  to  meet  her  in 
colors,  made  a  low  courtesy,  and  said, 44  Madame,  je 
me  rejouis  de  la  saute*  de  l'Europe. 

Joseph  Jekyll  was  at  the  same  time  the 
brightest  wit  and  the  most  shameless  punster  of 
Westminster  ILdl  in  the  reign  of  George  HI.  One 
of  his  best  displays  of  brilliant  impudence  was  per- 
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petrated  on  a  Wekhjudge,  who  was  alike  notorious 
for  his  greed  of  office  and  his  want  of  personal 
cleanliness.  44  My  dear  sir,"  Jekyll  observed,  in  his 
most  amiable  manner,  to  this  most  onamiable  per- 
sonage, 44  you  have  asked  the  minister  for  almost 
everything  else,  why  don't  you  ask  him  for  a  piece 
of  soap  and  a  nail-brush." 

Lord  Alvanley  wrote  to  a  friend, 44 1  have  no 
credit  with  either  butcher  or  poulterer ;  but  if  you 
can  put  up  with  turtle  and  turbot,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you," 


Amoxost  Lord  Eldon's  humorous  answers  to  a] 
r  prefeni 

letter  to  Dr.  Fisher,  of  the  Charterhouse :  on  one 


plications  for  preferment  should  be  rem* 


side  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 4i  Dear  Fisher,  I  cannot,  to- 
day, give  you  the  preferment  for  which  you  ask.  I 
remain,  your  sincere  friend,  Eldon.  lurn  over"; 
and  on  the  other  side, 44 1  gave  it  to  you  yesterday." 
This  note  reminds  us  of  Enkine's  reply  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  solicitation  for  a  subscription  to  the  testi- 
monial which  Sir  John  invited  the  nation  to  present  to 
himself.  On  the  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  it  ran, 
— 44  My  dear  Sir  John,  I  am  certain  there  are  few 
in  this  kingdom  who  set  a  higher  value  on  your  ser- 
vices than  myself,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  sab- 
scribe*  on  the  other  side  it 'concluded,  "myself 
your  obedient  faithful  servant,  Erskdte." 

Lady  Wallace  sent  a  very  civil  message  to 
Mr.  Harris,  the  patentee  of  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
tre, offering  him  her  comedy  for  nothing.  Mr. 
Harris  observed  that  her  ladyship  knew  the  exact 
value  of  it 

Louis  XIV.,  playing  at  backgammon,  had  a 
doubtful  throw  :  a  dispute  arose,  and  the  surround- 
ing courtiers  all  remained  silent  The  Count  dc 
Grammont  happened  to  come  in  at  that  instant. 
4*  Decide  the  matter,"  said  the  King  to  him. 
44  Sire,"  said  the  Count,  44  your  Majesty  is  in  the 
wrong."  44  How,"  replied  the  King, 44  can  you  thus 
decide  without  knowing  the  question  ?  "  44  Be- 
cause," said  the  Count,  44  bad  the  matter  l>een 
doubtful,  all  these  gentlemen  present  would  have 
given  it  for  your  Majesty." 
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Kixc.  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria's  marriage  is  fixed  for 
the  12th  October. 

Mr.  John  Stuakt  Mill  has  bad  conferred 
upon  him  the  highest  honors  at  the  disposal  of  the 
law  faculty  of  the  University  of  Halle.  The  same 
faeulty  refused  a  like  honor  to  Count  Bismarck, 
though  when  a  student  he  matriculated  in  law. 

The  inexhaustible  Edmund  Yates  is  about  to 
publish  a  novel  in  a  new  Liverpool  paper,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Leader,  —  a  title  made  famous  in 
journalism  several  years  ago  by  a  London  paper 
started  by  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt  and  Mr.  G.  II. 
Lewes. 

Amoxg  the  dogs  exhibited  at  the  He  de  Bfllan- 
court  was  a  beautiful  little  King  Charles,  weighing 
some  twenty  ounces.  This  little  bijott  was  pur- 
chased by  Mdlle.  Cora  Pearl  for  2,200  francs,  a 
large  sum  tor  so  small  a  puppy,  though,  after  all, 
but  a  trine  to  la  grande  liontu. 

Meissoxxikk  is  at  present  engaged  on  an  his- 
torical picture,  which  is  to  be  exhibited  in  next 
year's  .talon.  The  subject  is  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land.   Napoleon  has  just  commanded  a  final  charge 


which  is  to  insure  him  a  victory.  His  cuirassiers 
dash  past  brandishing  their  sabres,  whilst  he,  calm 
and  immovable,  with  Ney  and  Lefebre  by  his  side, 
follows  them  with  his  eyes. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  well  known  to  be  a 
first-rate  artillerist,  has  invented  a  new  field  gun. 
Its  power  is  so  great  that  a  single  discharge  is  ex- 
pected to  destroy  a  battalion.  Workmen  are  busily 
engaged  in  manufacturing  this  weapon;  they  are 
locked  up  day  and  night  aud  never  allowed  to 
leave  the  premises,  whereof  his  Majesty  himself 
keeps  the  key ;  and  the  secret  is  not  to  be  divulged 
until  European  complications  render  prompt  action 


The  dramatic  critic  of 44  Echoes  from  the  Clubs  " 
is  rather  severe  on  some  irrepressible  amateurs. 
44  Lord  Townshend,  Sir  John  Sebright  Sir  R.  Rob- 
erts, &  Co.,  not  satisfied  with  their  miserable  fiasco 
at  the  Holborn  Theatre,  have  determined  that  the 
West  End  of  London  shall  not  be  deprived  of  a 
similar  amusement,  since  they  have  recommenced 
their  asinine  gambols  at  the  St  James's  Theatre. 
If  these  gentlemen  are  too  dense  to  perceive  that 
the  convulsive  laughter  which  greets  their  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  is  not  caused  by  the  excellence 
of  their  acting,  but  by  the  absurdity  of  their  antics, 
for  pity's  sake,  let  their  friends,  or  at  least  their 
wives,  come  forward  and  rescue  them  from  the  de- 
grading position  in  which  they  have  placed  not  only 
themselves,  but  the  wholo  class  which  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  number  these  lunatics  amongst  its  mcui- 


Tiik  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star 
says  that  the  great  novelty  of  the  day,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  all  conversation,  is  the  miraculous  gift  of 
healing  possessed  by  a  Zouave  of  the  name  of  Jacob, 
who,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  will,  performs  daily 
the  most  extraordinary  cures  oh  paralyzed  persons 
who  for  years  have  been  unable  to  move  without  as- 
sistance. The  Zouave  receives  no  payment  for  the 
boon  he  confers,  be  is  perfectly  unassuming  in  man- 
ner, and  does  not  attempt  to  explain  by  what  means 
he  accomplishes  the  cures  he  undoubtedly  effects. 
His  regiment  is  quartered  at  Versailles,  but  in  con- 
sequeuce  of  the  difficulty  the  poor  experienced  in 
reaching  the  only  portion  of  this  barrack  in  which 
he  was  allowed  to  receive  his  patients,  the  Count  de 
Chateauvillaid,  himself  a  paralytic,  offered  him  the 
use  of  several  rooms  in  his  hotel,  where  Zouave  Jacob 
daily  administers  relief  to  thousands  who  flock  from 
all  parts.  The  Count  publishes  in  La  Petite  Pre#se 
a  plain  statement  of  his  own  experience  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  Jacob's  influence.  He  drove  in  his  carriage, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  the  manufactory  of  M. 
Du  Noyet  where  Jacob  was  engaged  with  several 
poor  and  disabled  patients.  The  Count  who  had 
been  paralyzed  for  years,  was  supported  by  his  foot- 
man and  a  workman,  who  obligingly  lent  him  his 
arm  from  his  carriage  to  the  mile,  where  he  was  al- 
lowed to  take  a  place  in  the  circle  of  the  sick  sur- 
rounding Jacob.  Persons  were  being  transported 
on  litters  or  carried  in  men's  arms  to  his  presence, 
many  being  so  utterly  helpless  as  to  be  unable  to  sit 
upright,  and  only  able  to  support  themselves  by 
leaning  against  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  room 
was  full,  Jacob  entered  and  said  M  Let  no  one  speak 
until  I  question  him,  or  I  shall  go  away."  Perfect 
silence  ensued.  The  Zouave  then  went  from  one 
sick  person  to  another,  telling  each  exactly  the  dis- 
ease from  which  he  or  she  was  suffering.    Then  to 
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the  paralytics  he  simply  said,  Rise."  The  Count, 
being  of  the  number,  arose,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  In  about  twenty  minutes  Jacob 
dismissed  the  crowd.  M.  de  Chatcauvillaid  walked 
to  his  carriage  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and 
when  his  wile  wished  to  express  her  gratitude  to 
Jacob,  he  replied  that  he  had  no  time  to  listen,  for 
he  had  other  patient?  to  attend  to.  Medical  men 
are  themselves  taken  by  surprise,  but  the  facts  are 
not  contradicted. 

M.  Nakci*sk  Mkhki.kt,  uncle  of  tho  celebrat- 
ed author  of  "  L'Oiseau  "  and  "  L'Insccte,"  died 
lately  at  Voseiell  (Seine  Iuferieure),  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  He  was  a  working  printer,  and  the  senior  of 
the  fraternity  in  France.  In  obedience  to  his  de- 
sire his  funeral  took  place  without  Catholic  rites. 

Pink.ai'Im.ks  made  from  turnips  in  Paris  arc  said  to 
be  delicious;  the  turnips  arc  saturated  with  an  ap- 
propriate syrup,  which  confectioners  know  very  well 
how  to  manufacture  ;  the  pineapple  "  is  destined  to 
become  a  success." 

Mis*  Dickkns,  a  daughter  of  the  novelist, 
"christened"  the  war-steamer  Blanche,  which,  to- 
gether with  another  war-vessel,  the  Jieocon,  was  re- 
cently launched  at  Chatham,  England.  Mr.  Dick- 
ens was  present  on  the  occasion. 

Tiik  London  Review  says  :  "  A  New  York  paper 
makes  out,  through  ita  Fronch  correspondent,  that  the 
Empress  Eugenie  was  .madly  in  love  with  the  Arch- 
rluke  Maximilian,  and  that  it  was  at  her  request  that 
the  unfortunate  Archduke  was  sent  out  of  her  way. 
When  the  news  of  her  lover's  death  reached  Paris  the 
Empress  was  driven  wild  with  grief,  and  came  over 
to  England  to  seek  consolation  from  the  bereaved 
Queen  of  this  country.  This  has  not  l>een  beaten 
by  anything  even  in  American  journalism  for  some 
time  past." 

The  leading  poem  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  forthcom- 
ing volume  of  verse  is  the  story  of  a  fisherwoman  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  entitled  "  Meg  Blane."  Of 
the  other  long  Scotch  poems,  one  entitled  "The 
Northern  Wooing  "  is  a  love-story  ;  another  has  for 
theme  the  too-celebrated  Highland  evictions ;  and 
a  wild  Covenanting  piece,  entitled  The  Battle  of 
Drutnlie  Moor."  Mr.  Buchanan's  prose  volume, 
44  David  Gray,  &c,"  will  contain,  besides  the  biog- 
raphy which  gives  the  book  its  name,  papers  on 
English  and  American  poets,  and  on  the  principles 
of  poetic  art  in  general. 

Tut:  frightful  attack  of  cholera  which  is  raging 
in  Southern  Italy  has  l>een  attributed  by  the  igno- 
rant country  people  to  the  intentional  poisoning  of 
wells,  cisterns,  and  reservoirs  ;  and,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  belief,  a  woman,  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cosenza  as  a  fortune-teller,  wa«  fixed  on 
for  vengeance.  The  incident  which  followed,  ami 
which  is  related  by  the  Florentine  correspondent  of 
the  Dailv  News,  one  can  hardly  imagine  to  have 
happened  at  the  present  day;  it  recalls  the  worst 
excesses  of  the  Middle  Aires.  44  A  crowd  assembled," 
says  the  writer,  44  and  it  was  determined  that  this 
poor  creature  should  be  seized  and  put  to  death. 
Having  made  their  way  to  the  woman's  dwelling, 
they  felled  her  to  the  ground,  tore  her  body  to 
pieces,  and  lighting  a  huge  bonfire,  threw  the  bleed- 
ing remains  into  it.  A  daughter  of  the  victim,  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  thrilling  with  horror  at  her  mother's 
murder,  screamed. wildly  at  this  terrible  sight,  and 
her  cries  attracted  the  notice  of  the  crowd,  who 
would  have  seized  her  and  made  short  work  of  her 


also,  had  she  not  been  saved  by  a  brave  man.  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  After  this  bloody  work,  the  crowd 
—  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children  —  spent 
a  good  portion  of  the  night  in  dancing  and  revelry 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  charred  remains  of  their 
victim  were  lying."  At  Longobucco,  near  Rossano, 
another  outbreak  of  ferocity,  superstition,  and  fear 
took  place.  A  man  died  of  cholera,  owing  to  ex- 
cess in  eating  and  drinking,  and,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  mother,  wife,  and  sister,  the  mob  rushed  to- 
wards the  houses  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  re- 
solved on  their  death.  They  had  escaped  before- 
hand, but  the  rioters  sacked  their  dwellings,  and 
destroyed  everything  they  could  find,  while  the  lew 
riflemen  in  the  place,  unable  to.  cope  with  the  multi- 
tude, shut  themselves  up  in  their  liarracks. 

A  fuiksi)  in  Naples  sends  the  Athennmin  the  fol- 
lowing notes:  44  Some  time  lias  elapsed  since  the 
discovery  was  announced  of  a  bronze  casket  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  It  was  broken  into  many 
fragments,  which  have  now  been  put  together,  and 
form  one  of  tho  most  interesting  relics  of  the  unfor- 
tunate city.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  National 
Museum,  in  the  famous  collection  of  small  bronzes. 
This  artistic  novelty  is  a  chef-trauvre  of  its  kind, 
whether  as  regards  the  elegance  of  its  form  or  the 
exquisite  finish  of  the  work.  It  is  still  more  remark- 
able for  the  beautiful  alto-rilkvi  with  which  it  is 
decorated,  as  well  a*,  for  the  mode  of  opening  it, 
without  any  apparent  lock,  by  meanB  of  two  springs 
at  the  termination  of  the  upper  angles.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  such  a  rarity  has  been  seen  in  the 
Museum  ;  for  the  casket  which  was  long  since  found 
in  Pompeii,  and  descrii>ed  by  the  late  Cav.  Avellino, 
was  not  perfect,  and  manv  of  the  fragments  were 
afterwards  lost ;  nor  was  its  primitive  form  ever  as- 
certained. —  Many  other  articles  of  importance, 
besides  the  casket,  were  found  at  the  same  time, 
amongst  which  is  a  gold  bulla,  being  now  the  second 
which  exists  in  the  Museum.    The  bulla,  it  is  un- 


necessary to  say,  was  worn  on  the  breast  by  boys  of 
noble  descent,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  statue  of  Nero, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Museum.  —  A  half 
4tomolo'  measure  for  grain  was  also  found;  a  knife 
with  an  ivory  handle,  modelled  in  the  shaj)e  of  a 
human  hand  ;  some  drink ing-glasses,  with  a  patina 
quite  new  to  Pompeii ;  and  some  agricultural  instru- 
ments, which  merit  observation.  —  At  last  some 
progress  has  been  made  towards  the  completion  of 
the  column  of  4  Peace,'  in  the  Largo  della  Yittoria. 
Four  Neapolitan  sculptors  were  commissioned  to 
execute  each  a  lion,  representing  different  epoch*  in 
the  history  of  tins  province,  and  three  have  already 
been  placed.  Of  the  spirited  production  of  Solan, 
who  executed  the  beautiful  monument  erected  in  the 
Church  of  San  Giuseppe  at  Chiaja,  I  have  already 
spoken.  It  represents  Revolution  Triumphant,  and 
bv  its  bold  and  commanding  attitude  seems  to  defy 
all  interference  with  its  victory. —  During  the  win- 
ter, I  alluded  to  the  important  discoveries  of  coal 
which  had  been  made  in  various  parts  of  Southern 
Italy,  through  the  well-directed  and  persevering 
energy  of  Prof.  Cassola.  At  length,  it  seems,  they 
have  attracted  tho  attention  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, and,  if  report  be  true,  the  Minister  of  Marine 
has  given  orders  to  test,  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
the  value  of  Italian  combustibles  as.  compared  with 
that  of  those  introduced  from  foreign  countries.  In 
private,  such  experiments  have  been  made  fre- 
quently during  the  last  six  months,  resulting  favor- 
ably to  Italian  combustibles." 
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PROFESSOR  FARADAY. 

Thoit.h  lor  some  time  Professor  Faraday  has 
been  practically  dead  to  that  world  of  science  which 
his  life  was  devoted  to  enlighten,  the  news  of  his 
death  comes  on  us  with  none  the  less  vividness  of 
regret  that  so  pure  a  nature  and  so  bripht  an  intel- 
lect has  passed  away  from  us.  Men  of  his  stamp 
are  amongst  the  greatest  blessings  Providence 
vouchsafes  to  mankind ;  and  it  is  hardly  presump- 
tuous to  say  that  it  seems  to  remind  us.  in  them, 
how  little  it  is  bound  by  what  appear  to  us  to  be  its 
own  laws,  and  how  easily  it  can  set  aside  all  human 
calculation  and  all  human  probabilities.  There  is, 
indeed,  nothing  more  wonderful  in  science  itself 
than  the  breaking  forth  of  light  of  any  kind  in 
places  whence  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  it  to 
proceed.  An  obscure  family  in  Warwickshire  gives 
Shakespeare  to  the  world,  and  it  is  on  a  poor  Scot- 
tish farm,  in  a  rude  cabin,  that  Robert  Burns  draws 
his  first  breath.    Wealth  and  opportunity,  and  the 


simple,  wc  might  nlmost  say  so  iuspired,  were  the 
means  by  which  he  found  entrance  into  that  field  of 
science  which  he  was  destined  so  wonderfully  to 
enrich.  The  life  of  such  a  man  seems  at  every  step 
Providential,  if,  indeed,  any  man's  life  can  seem 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Iliebau,  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  had  a 
customer  named  D.ince,  who  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Institution.  Through  his  means  young 
Faraday  was  enabled  to  hear  some  of  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy's  lectures.  He  took  notes  of  them,  and 
forwarded  them  to  the  lecturer,  asking  him  to  help 
him  44  to  escape  from  trade  and  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  science."  It  was  not  a  feigned  humility 
which  led  him  to  express  himself  thus.  Through 
all  the  brilliant  future  which  was  tlien  in  store  for 
him  he  bore  himself  ever  as  the  servant  of  Science, 
waiting  upon  her  humbly,  working  for  her  honor, 
not  for  his  own,  —  a  man  whom  no  success  and  no 
honors  could  spoil,  and  whose  modesty  was  as  fresh 
when  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  as  while  he 


will  to  take  advantage  of  them,  can  iinpart  cidtiva-  ;  was  still  pursuing  the  mysteries  of  bookbinding 
tion,  but  God  alone  can  give  genius.    The  seer  who  ^  i 

died  on  Sunday  last  at  Hampton  Court  came  into 
the  world  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  whose  ambition 
for  his  offspring  did  not  aim  higher  than  to  make 
him  a  bookbinder.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Michael 
Faraday  entered  on  his  apprenticeship-    But  there 


It  was  in  1812  that  Michael  Faraday  wrote  to  Sir 
Humphry,  who  expressed  himself  cordially  with 
regard  to  the  ability  displayed  in  the  notes  Faraday 
bad  taken  of  bis  lectures,  and  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  meet  his  wishes.  Early  in  the  following 
year,  the  post  of  assistant  in  the  laboratory  in  Albe- 


was  that  in  him  which  wo  utd  not  let  him  rest  satis-  marie  Street  became  vacant,  and  Sir  Humphry 

fied  with  the  outsides  of  books.    He  must  busy  offered  it  to  bis  correspondent.  44  He  requested  to  see 

himself  with  their  contents.    It  was  in  this  way  me,"  wrote  the  latter, 44  and  told  me  of  a  situation  of 

that  he  came  to  read  some  scientific  treatises,  which  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution 


at  once  gratified  the  desire  of  his  mind.  There  is 
no  period  of  a  great  man's  life  which  so  touches  us  as 


then  just  vacant.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus 
gratined  my  desires  as  to  scientific  employment,  he 


those  early  years  of  obscurity  when  the  latent  fire  still  advised  me  not  to  give  up  the  prospects  I  had 


is  unsuspected  by  the  world,  and  when  the  man 
himself  in  whom  it  burns  has  but  a  faint  knowledge 
of  the  power  he  carries  within  him,  though  it  may 
be  destined  to  overspread  the  world  with  its  influ- 
ence, perhaps  to  change  the  destinies  of  mankind, 
or  to  light  them  forward  on  their  path  as  by  a  rev- 
elation from  Heaven.  Probably  no  boy  who  ever 
rose  to  distinction  dreamt  less  of  such  exaltation 
than  young  Faraday,  as  he  went  through  his  day's 
toil  in  the  bookbinder's  shop  in  Blandford  Street 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  by  working  so  many 
hours  he  could  obtain  a  few  hours'  leisure  to  devote 
to  his  darling  study.  Very  small  must  have  been 
the  means  at  his  disposal  for  the  experiments  he 


before  me ;  that  science  was  a  harsh  mistress,  and, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  poorly  rewarding 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  her  service.  He 
smiled  at  my  notion  of  the  superior  moral  feelings 
of  philosophic  men,  and  said  he  would  leave  me  to 
the  experiences  of  a  few  years  to  set  me  right  on 
that  matter."  No  doobt  Sir  Humphry  smiled  in  the 
right  place.  Rival  musicians,  actresses,  ballet-girls, 
are  scarcely  more  jealous  of  one  another  than  some 
rival  philosophers,  and  a  man  may  have  made  great 
progress  in  science  without  having  reduced  the  rudi- 
ments of  morality  to  practice.  But  Faraday  real- 
ized in  his  own  iierson  his  ideal  of  a  philosophic 
mind.    It  was  his  belief  that  the  servants  of  science 


was  led  to  make ;  but  genius  makes  materials  for  should  be  distinguished  by  a  loftier  aim  and  a  purer 
itself,  and  it  is  related  that  at  this  time  he  con-  I  life  than  the  generality  of  men,  which  formed  the 


structed  an  electrifying  machine  out  of  a  glass  basis  of  his  character  and  gave  that  elevation  to  his 
phial,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  acquaint  himself  whole  career  which  makes  it  as  grateful  and  satis- 
with  all  the  electrical  phenomena  then  known.    So  factory  a  task  to  recall  the  man  himself  as  to  recall 
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his  work.  lie  was  none  the  le^a  a  Christian  because 
he  was  a  philosopher ;  nor  was  ho  the  less  successful 
as  a  philosopher  because  he  pursued  his  investiga- 
tions with  a  modesty,  the  candor,  and  the  reverence 
of  a  Christian.  That  devotion  to  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  that  sinking  of  the  man  in  his  work,  which  was 
the  main  characteristic  of  his  life  is  the  noblest  tes- 
timony we  could  have  of  the  greatness  of  any  man. 
It  is  at  once  the  rarest  and  the  most  impressive  of 
noble  nualities.  The  last  thing  a  man  can  bring 
himself  to  disregard  is  himself ;  and  he  who  achieves 
that  victory  is  the  greatest  of  heroes.  All  other  men 
compared  to  him  arc  of  the  earth,  earthy.  What  a 
different  world  should  we  have  if  such  minds  made 
up  the  majority  of  mankind  :  if  truth,  and  not  self, 
were  their  aim,  as  well  in  the  pursuit  of  art  and 
science  as  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life. 

It  is  the  men  who  have  worked  for  the  glory  of 
their  nation,  for  the  honor  of  religion,  for  the  sake 
of  the  inspirations  of  art,  who  have  left  the  most 
enduring  monuments  behind  them.  Liberated  from 
themselves,  they  have  seen  with  a  clearer  and  a 
larger  vision ;  and  their  work  remains  to  us  as 
something  which  we  can  at  most  but  imitate.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Faraday 
loaches  as  valuable  a  lesson  as  the  greatest  of  Ins 
discoveries.  The  root  of  all  true  success  lies  in  sin- 
cerity and  love.  It  is  touching  to  recall  the  regret 
which  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  expressed, 
with  no  affected  humility,  that  he  bad  done  so  little 
for  science.  Doubtless  that  regret  was  sincere,  and 
we  could  hardly  have  a  better  proof  of  his  complete 
devotion  to  the  service  to  which  he  had  l>ound  him- 
self from  his  youth  upwards.  Though  he  may  bo 
said  to  have  formed  the  science  of  electricity,  though 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  his  own  bad  heaped  hon- 
ors upon  him,  though  there  is  hardly  a  branch  of 
chemistry  or  physical  science  on  which  he  has  not 
thrown  light,  and  though  his  achievements  were  re- 
flected hack  upon  him  by  the  admiration  of  a  thou- 
sand audiences,  he  claimed  nothing  in  nil  this  for 
himself.  The  pursuit  of  science  was  to  hiiu  its  own 
reward :  and  as  nature  yielded  secret  after  secret  to 
his  investigations,  he  in  all  probability  thought  of 
her  with  a  deeper  reverence  and  of  himself  with  a 
greater  humility.  That  is  the  spirit  which  should 
animate  all  who  listen  to  the  teaching  of  the  Great 
Mother,  who  will  teach  us  wonderful  things  yet,  and 
in  her  good  time  upset  the  theories  of  many  a  specu- 
lator who  has  neither  the  genius  nor  the  modesty  of 
Faraday,  but  is  the  slave  of  an  egotism  which  he 
would  have  regarded  as  sacrilege.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  one  who  deserved  so  well  of  the  world 
was  not  without  his  reward.  Science  was  not  to 
him  the  harsh  mistress  she  has  shown  herself  to 
of  hers.  Honored  as  he  deserved  to  be,  and  placed 
above  the  ignoble  struggles  of  life,  he  lived  into  a 
good  old  age,  and  has  left  to  his  country  not  only 
the  enduring  fruits  of  a  mind  extraordinarily  gifted, 
but  the  example  of  a  life  which  was  above  all  things 
conspicuous  tor  its  purity,  its  sunpUcity,  and  its  de- 
votion to  truth. 


HUMANUS  INHUMAN. 

*'  As  between  man  and  man,"  is,  or  used  to  bo  the 
favorite  synonyme  for  fair  dealing  in  the  class  me- 
chanic ;  it  may  also  be  taken  as  expressing  the  ex- 
tremest  need  lor  patience,  —  the  cultivation  of  that 
virtue  being  apparently  the  sole  remaining  use  of 
society.  Nobody  talks  of  being  bored  in  these  days  : 
it  woiild  be  too  obvious  a  truism.    Also  the  bore 


proper  is  an  indefinite  existence,  impalpable,  with 
no  angles  ami  no  sides,  a  shadow  ghost ;  it  is  only 
when  alloyed  with  certain  human  qualities  that  he 
gains  sulistance  and  becomes  tangible,  then  he  is 
almost  architectural  in  his  solidity ;  in  fact,  the 
rough  divisions  of  architecture  would  answer  very 
well  for  the  four  primary  orders  of  bore,  viz.  the 
Doric,  or  Noble- Savage  bore ;  the  Ionic,  or  smooth, 
I  was  about  to  say  small,  bore ;  the  Corinthian,  or 
ornate  bore;  and  the  Composite,  or  bewildering 
bore. 

Snapshaw  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  Class  I.  He 
came  down  upon  me  just  now  with — 44  What  a 
hideous  picture  you  have  there,  Foozy ! "  knowing 
that  I  aim  strenuously  at  44  beauty,  sweetness,  anil 
light " ;  but  anything  serves  him  for  pabulum.  He 
will  bring  out  the  Court  Circular,  saying,  44  Look 
here,  4  Divine  service  was  performed  last  Sunday 
before  the  Queen,  Prince  Leopold,  and  Princess 
Beatrice.'  I  hope  they  had  a  good  view,  and  the 
performance  went  off  well.  The  performers  might 
nave  been  nervous,  you  know." 

4*  You  would  be  ever  so  much  better  looking  if 
you  gave  up  sneering,"  I  reply.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  common  to  all  the  species  of  bore  that 
they  are  intensely  assimilative ;  you  assume  their 
Bkin  as  the  rabbit  does  the  snake's,  with  no  possi- 
bility of  maintaining  a  separate  existence.  As  a 
rough  test  of  this  let  anybody  gape  in  a  full  omni- 
bus. I  will  give  him  ten  minutes  to  collect  eleven 
yawns,  it  will  be  quite  enough.  If  there  should  be 
children  or  young  lovew,  half  the  time  will  proba- 
bly suffice. 

Snapshaw  shines  best  by  the  side  of  the  Ionic 
Mildew,  who  is  rather  the  worse  of  the  two. 
Snaj»haw  is  quarrelsome,  but  Mildew  won't  quar- 
rel ;  which  of  course  suggest*  that  he  does  not  con- 
sider us  worth  it.  Anybody  can  look  gentle  in 
looking  down ;  it  is  the  upward  gaze  that  frowns. 

Mildew  writes  poems,  eo  Snapshaw  begins, 44  That 
last  tiling  of  yours  is  great  rubbish." 

44  So  I  thought,"  said  Mildew,  with  that  air  of 
unconscious  arrogance  which  a  cigar  seems  to  give 
to  the  meekest  of  men,  as  a  baby  does  to  the  meek- 
est of  women. 

44  Don't  you  think  so  still '?  " 

44  Well,  one  is  open  to  conviction  ;  when  a  man 
takes  the  trouble  to  tell  me  he  does  not  like  a  thing, 
I  conclude  that  it  has  something  in  it.  I  don't  sup- 
pose anybody  has  told  Miss  Ingelow  that  her  Story 
of  Doom  is  twaddle." 

u  The  critics  are  all  mad  "  roared  Snapshaw.  He 
does  a  good  deal  by  roaring. 

"No,  they  are  past  that,"  said  Mildew,  tran- 
quilly. 

44  What  then  ?  " 

44  Dead !  buried  under  a  cairn  of  blunders." 

44  Success  to  their  successors,"  cried  Snapshaw, 
trying  the  other  side ;  but  Mildew  was  not  to  be 
poked  up  ;  he  answered  comfortably,  — 

44  They  would  do  very  well  if  only  they  would  not 
praise  anybody.  Any  fellow  can  find  fault  alVr  a 
fashion ;  but  when  a  fit  of  good-nature  comes  over 
them  it  is  always  for  the  wrong  things  in  the  wrong 
people.    They  go  demented,  like  lions  in  love." 

44  You  will  be  taken  for  a  humorist  some  day  if 
you  are  not  careful,"  said  Snapshaw. 

44  What  is  humor  V  "  I  asked. 

44 1 'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Mildew.  4-  You 
might  as  well  ask  me  what  genius  is." 

4-  Yes,"  said  Snapshaw, 44  or  folly.  Folly  is  folly, 
that  is  all  you  caaeay  about  it." 
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We  seemed  to  be  falling  into  unison,  and  if  there 
is  one  thing  more  dreary  than  disputing  with  one's 
friends,  it  is  agreeing  with  them.  We  instinctively 
separated. 

These  two  are  only  bores  as  everylx>dy  is  a  bore. 
Not  so  our  Corinthian  member,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
commonly  known  as  Quince ;  a  gentleman  so  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  of  such  rare  flavor,  that  he  ought  to 
be  {jotted  and  spread  out  thin  like  shrimp  paste,  a 
little  of  him  goes  such  a  long  way. 

We  first  met  in  Brussels,  where  he  was  living  t'il 
prince,  by  contract  at  six  francs  a  day  ;  quite  enough 
too,  considering  that  the  bills  were  paid  by  his 
aunts,  who  kept  a  boarding-school  near  Bristol, 
which  tacts  were  proclaimed  to  the  world  at  large 
one  morning  by  an  exasperated  chamberman,  to 
whose  fiancee  it  seemed  that  Quince  had  1>een  un- 
duly polite.  Poor  Quince  always  was  polite,  only 
somehow  nobody  ever  reciprocated  him.  In  fact, 
such  is  the  depravity  of  human,  the  perversity  of 
feminine,  nature,  that  women  of  all  rank?  would 
persist  in  taking  his  pretty  speeches  as  insults  ;  yet 
he  always  had  the  last  new  thing  in  pronunciation, 
his  vagary  at  that  time  being  to  spell  every  word 
with  an  O,  as  thus,  "  Con  oi  poss  yo*  onything  ?  " 
The  relaxation  of  his  throat  must  have  been  some- 
thing fearful. 

Brusquerio  was  not  more  successful.  lie  always 
wore  thin  patent-leather  boots,  Brussels  being  paved 
with  a  special  view  to  wooden  soles,  and  in  the 
effort  to  pick  a  clean  path  it  often  became  necessary 
for  him  to  kick  a  little  child  into  the  gutter.  The 
ungrateful  youngsters  invariably  fell  with  such  a 
splash  as  sent  the  mud  all  over  him,  yet  he  never 
desisted  from  the  practice.  Such  is  the  persistency 
of  genius. 

I  suppose  it  must  be  a  nice  man  that  lives  upon 
his  aunts.  Quince  might  have  been  a  comfort  to  his, 
but  for  that  most  nauseous  of  all  affectations,  the 
affectation  of  vice.  He  used  to  come  down  in  the 
morning,  with  the  rosy  freshness  of  at  least  ten 
hours'  good  sleep  upon  him,  and  tell  us  that  he  had 
been  gambling  all  night,  and  had  lost  so  many  louis. 
Somehow  it  was  always  louis  and  always  in  hundreds 
that  his  friends  played.  He  had  the  not  common 
desire,  at  least  among  young  men  of  our  day,  to  be 
thought  very  rich.  You  will  hear  five  men  boast  of 
poverty  for  one  who  hints  at  riches.  But  like  most 
of  the  vagabond  English  in  Brussels,  he  was  always 
44  going  on  "  to  Schjafen  —  something  or  other,  to 
stay  with  some  cousins  of  the  Queen's.  Our  Con- 
tinental friends  must  certainly  credit  her  Majesty 
with  having  as  many  poor  relations  as  a  successful 
tradesman ;  only  they  usually  discount  British  bills 
social  at  a  very  different  rate  from  British  bills 
monetary. 

Quince  had  another  old-fashioned  habit,  that  of 
using  strong  language,  —  especially  before  ladies  ; 
but  the  same  flaccidity  of  nature  that  made  an  occa- 
sional oath  necessary  to  him  seemed  to  render  them 
harmless,  —  one  could  not  fancy  even  Satan  taking 
the  trouble  to  attend  to  them,  —  unless,  perhaps,  in 
the  salle-a-manger,  where  they  acquired  the  inten- 
sity of  utterances  under  torture,  thus.  This  un- 
happy room  was  panelled  with  looking-glass  of  the 
old  continental  quality,  whose  reflections  were 
rather  more  unflattering  than  photographs.  I  don't 
know  that  I  could  use  a  stronger  expression.  What 
havoc  these  mirrors  marie  with  Quince's  digestion  I 
am  afraid  to  think.  He  who  was  always  rouged, 
curled,  and  scented  to  perfection,  used  to  go  beyond 


that  in  his  dinner-dress,  and  would  come  in  bland 
and  smiling,  from  a  final  glance  at  his  pocket-mirror 
taken  on  the  stairs.  Tu  see  fjfljis  serene  content 
change  to  blank  horror  as  he  contemplated  the  dis- 
torted vis-a-vis  staring  at  him  from  the  opposite  w". 
would  have  been  a  pleasant  sight  for  a  sm^u  x\n  - 
phistopheles.  The  queer  thing  was  that  he  never 
seemed  to  get  used  to  it,  but  would  be  frantically 
endeavoring  to  improve  himself  all  dinner-time  day 
after  day.  The  giwctacle  of  his  neighlwrs'  equally 
damaged  visages  did  not  seem  to  afford  him  the  con- 
solation that  might  have  been  expected  ;  but,  as  he 
said,  with  I  fear  a  personal  application,  he  "  could 
never  have  supported  the  weight  of  ugliness  that 
some  men  have  to  carry  about  with  them."  Alas, 
my  Quince.  I  do  not  know  him  any  more.  It  is  a 
pity. 

We  parted  on  the  road  to  Waterloo,  that  fitting 
penitentiary  for  blatant  Britons.  If  ever  the  soul 
of.  Wellington  got  into  Napoleon,  it  was  when  Im- 
planted those  endless  rows  of  poplars,  like  a  regi- 
ment of  martinets  in  single  file.  To  my  great  relief 
the  coach  broke  down  near  a  little  petrifaction  of  a 
village,  and  we  were  let  loose.  I  strayed  into  a 
cottage  that  would  have  done  for  a  Welsh  interior, 
all  dark  oak  and  bright  crockery-ware.  On  either 
side  of  the  fin?  sat  an  old  man  and  woman,  both 
knitting;  she  with  masculine  firmness  and  decision, 
he  with  feminine  feebleness  and  hesitancy  (of  course 
I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  a  woman  hesitate  at  any- 
thing). I  saw  that  he  was  paralyzed ;  but  he  looked 
up  quickly,  and  said,  in  good  though  rather  stiff 
English,  — 

"  Arc  you  familiar  with  Westmoreland  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  answered,  with  as  much  of  the 
energy  of  astonishmont  as  remained  to  me  after  a 
long  course  of  the  Composite,  or  bewildering  bore. 
This  was  evidently  a  specimen.  He  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

"  You  are  the  first  in  all  these  years  who  has  not 
replied  4  Yes.'  I  had  no  idea  when  I  left  it  that  ours 
was  such  a  prominent  county." 

41  Travelling  Englishmen  have  always  been  even  - 
where,"  I  said.  "1  asked  one  the  other  day  if  he 
knew  Mount  Tycho  (in  the  moon,  you  know).  He 
said,  4  O  yes,  quite  well,  he  had  been  up  it  last 
summer.' " 

My  Composite  went  on  excitedly, 41  Now  I  can  tell 
you  how  it  is  that  I  am  here." 

Of  course  I  did  not  in  the  least  care  how  he  came 
there ;  but  people  always  will  give  other  people 
credit  for  such  wide  sympathies.  I  bowed,  and  he 
began,  — 

M  It  is  ever  since  the  battle." 

"What  battle?"   I  said. 

44  Why  the  battle,"  he  answered,  with  indignant 
wonder. 

But  you  must  have  been  mummyfied ;  that  was 
ages  ago,  before  anybody  was  born." 

"  I  am  an  old,  old  man.  I  was  then  a  young 
ensign,  full  of  ardor  and  courage,  intending  to 
rejoice  my  family  with  pride  in  me  ;  yet  from  that 
day  I  have  buried  myself.  It  is  better  that  they 
should  believe  me  dead.  At  the  first  confusion  of 
slaughter,  I,  whtf  speak  to  you,  I  —  ran  away." 

"  A-i-e,"  broke  in  the  old  woman ;  44  a  most  een- 
si-ble  deed.  I  would  that  all  soldiers  do  so,  and 
leave  the  tyrant  ruler  agape  for  vengeance." 

•4  Julie!"  said  the  other,  reproachfully.  44  To 
me  my  deed  was  so  heinous  that  this  paralysis  which 
came  on  me  before  I  had  passed  two  fields  seemed 
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the  judgment  on  lny  vileness.  Now  I  would  rather 
hold  it  as  the  cause  thereof ;  but  wc  are  old  ere  wc 
can  judge  even  ourselves  fairly.  I  crawled  to  this 
very  cottage,  where  Julie  there,  my  nurse  in  all 
vears,  was  mourning  father  and  lover  slain  in 
a  skirmish  some  days,  before.  Do  you  believe  in 
affinities,  sir? " 

"  Yes,"  I  said  :  "  only  I  think  they  are  generally 
all  on  one  side." 

"  Well,  she  in  her  young  desolation  was  thirsting 
for  some  one  to  be  kind  to.  She  found  me  and 
kept  me.  And  when  to  silence  the  village  scandal 
I  thought  it  might  be  better  for  her  to  many  even 
such  a  thing  as  1  was,  she  would  not,  solely  for  this, 
that  she  hoped  to  cure  me.  And  then  she  said, 
whafshould  I  do  with  Julie  for  a  wife  in  England  ? 
Like  n  woman,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  A-i-e,"  lauehed  old  Julie  again,  relishing  the 
troubles  of  her  youth  as  though  they  had  been  those 
of  a  grandchild".  "  The  people  would  not  speak  to 
me,  and  the  priest  he  say,  4  Julie,'  he  say,  '  your 
lodger  must  go,  or  you  will  be  rrremove  from  the 
church.'  '  "Well,'  I  say.  •  when  I  go  to  heaven  the 
blessed  Saint  Peter  will  ask  mo,  '  Julie,  why  you 
not  a  good  Catholic  V '  and  I  shall  say,  •  Ah,  your 
reverence,  you  have  the  whole  world,  and  this  poor 
man  have  only  Julie,  so  she  give  herself  to  him.'  I 
thought  I  was  done  for  myself  then,  but  the  good 
lather  he  take  my  part  ever  after.  So  strange  is 
men ! " 

The  old  man  went  straight  on  like  one  who  relates 
a  dream.  "  So  if  you,  sir,  will  tell  me  where  to 
send  word  when  I  am  dead,  perhaps  you  will  kindly 
let  my  family  know  ?  " 

I  don't  much  care  for  messages  from  dead  people ; 
besides,  I  thought  they  always  knew  where  to  find 
one.  But  of  course  it  would  not  do  to  anger  a  pos- 
sible ghost ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  take 
charge  of  his  papers  and  promise  what  he  asked.  I 
don't  in  the  least  know  whether  his  story  was  true, 
nor  why  he  should  have  told  me  if  it  was  n't  I 
only  know  that  he  was  emphatically  a  bewildering 
bore. 


MY  LITTLE  LEONE. 

Little  Leone  Chapman,  when  I  first  knew  her, 
was  only  a  girl  of  four  years  of  age.  She  was  a 
quiet,  homely  child ;  unlike  the  children  in  the  same 
station  of  life  as  her  own,  and  also  unlike  the  chil- 
dren of  the  class  immediately  above  her.  Her 
father  was  a  day  laborer.  He  lived  in  a  small  cot- 
tage on  one  of  the  moors  of  Yorkshire,  where  rent 
and  land  were  cheap,  but  where  labor  was  very  ill 
paid  for.  Leone  hail  lost  her  mother  when  she  was 
quite  an  infant ;  and  her  father,  as  he  was  unable, 
from  his  position,  to  remain  at  home  to  attend  to 
her,  put  his  orphan  child  out  to  nurse  in  the  day- 
time, calling  for  her  again  as  he  walked  home  from 
his  labor  at  night  She  was  out  with  a  nurse  when 
I  first  saw  her.  It  was  not,  however,  by  the  fire- 
side that  I  made  her  first  acquaintance :  but  on  the 
wild  moors,  ehasing  the  humblebee  from  heather 
bush  to  heather  bush,  and  hunting  the  butterfly, 
shoeless,  over  the  soft  and  marshy  soil.  Sometimes 
she  would  catch  the  bee,  and,  after  whisjiering  a 
few  words,  allow  it  to  fly  away  ;  and  sometimes  she 
would  imprison  the  butterfly  in  her  hands,  but  so 
tenderly  that  the  down  upon  its  wings  would  hardly 
be  injured.  She  was  then  joyous  and  cheerful,— 
joyous  with  sunny  smiles  and  radiant  with  gladness, 
j    I  could  not  help  pausing  to  witness  the  frolics  of 


one  so  apparently  light-hearted,  and  to  do  this, 
without  in  any  way  disturbing  her  gayety,  I  seated 
myself  behind  a  sttinted  tree.  I  thought  much  of 
her  innocence,  and  endeavored  to  cull  from  my 
memory  fragments  of  my  own  childhood,  but  there 
were  none  so  joyous  as  this.  She  caught  another 
bee,  and  then  another,  and,  while  sitting  down  tip- 
on  a  moss-covered  stone,  I  could  hear  her  chatting 
away,  —  "  Tell  me,  little  bee,  where  is  your  mother, 
where  is  your  father,  where  are  your  brothers  and 
sisters  ?  "    Then,  suddenly  jumping  up,  she  would 


exclaim,  —  "  Go,  little  b 


home  !  Leone  has  no 


brothers  or  sisters,  and  no  mother ;  but  she  has  a 
good  father,  and  Leone  must  also  be  good."  Then, 
with  a  face  full  of  sadness,  she  passed  me,  on  her 
way  to  the  cottage,  murmuring  as  Bhe  went  — 
*4  Leone  must  also  l>e  good." 

Here,  I  thought  is  a  child  of  no  common  mould, 
and  those  few  words  of  the  poet  Wordsworth 
flashed  with  a  sudden  freshness  across  my  mem- 
ory,— 

"  Children  nrc  blest,  and  powerful ;  their  world  Ilea 
More  justly  balanced  ;  partly  at  their  feet, 
And  put  far  from  tbem." 

After  making  certain  necessary  inquiries  about 
her.  I  left  the  Yorkshire  moors,  imprinting  on  the 
tablet  of  my  memory  that  Leone,  so  long  as  I  was 
able,  should  never  want  a  friend. 

Five  years  after  this  accidental  visit,  I  was  again 
in  Yorkshire.  This  time  my  business  called  mc  to 
Masham,  a  village  many  miles  from  the  spot  where 
I  had  seen  Leone.  The  distance  was  no  great 
object  I  had  a  glorious  month  of  summer  before 
me,  and  I  was  determined  to  share  my  savings  with 
Leone  if  I  found  her  the  same  in  her  ninth,  as  I  Iqft 
her  in  her  fourth  year.  This  time  at  least  I  would 
spend  more  than  a  day  in  her  company,  and  ramble 
with  her  over  the  moors.  After  transacting  the 
business  that  brought  me  to  Yorkshire,  I  left  the 
village,  walked  over  Masham  Moor,  and  traced  the 
course  of  one  of  the  forty  streamlets  that  feed 
the  river  Nidd  in  the  West  Riding,  up  over  the 
little  Whcrnside  hills,  thence  onward  to  the  village 
of  Buckden.  I  was  now  near  enough  to  make  in- 
quiries about  my  little  Leone.  I  nalted  for  the 
night  at  a  weather-beaten  cottage,  where  I  was  pro- 
vided with  a  very  comfortable  t>cd,  and  very  hum- 
ble meals,  —  not  meals  that  a  traveller  should 
despise,  for  I  had  plenty  of  good  oaten  cake,  fresh 
eggs,  plenty  of  butter,  and  plenty  of  new  milk. 
Would  E  picurus  himself  desire  a  better  one?  I 
think  not ; 
he 

same 

est  housewife,  with  no  taint  of  Yorkshire  about  her, 
and  her  husband,  a  man  of  slow  intellect  and  one 
whose  experience  was  bounded  by  the  fells  of  hiu 
native  moors,  were  the  onry  inmates  of  the  cottage. 
I  sat  down  to  my  supper  with  a  good  appetite  that 
wanted  satisfaction.  While  I  was  making  myself 
comfortable  in  this  way,  my  landlord  for  the  time 
was  making  himself  comfortable  with  his  pipe,  and 
my  landlady  sat  on  a  block  near  to  the  elbow-chair 
of  her  husband,  quietly  knitting  a  pair  of  gray 
worsted  stockings.  Neither  by  word  nor  look  was 
there  any  interchange  of  thought,  but  when  I  had 
finished  my  supper  I  could  no  longer  resist  the 
temptation  of  making  inquiries  about  Leone. 

u  Are  either  of  you  acquainted  with  a  little  girl 
about  these  parts  known  by  the  name  of  Leone 
Chapman  ?  " 

For  a  moment  or  two  I  could  get  no  reply,  then 


for  Epicurus  was  a  moderate  cater,  and 
despised  high  living,  though  I  cannot  say  the 
ie  for  his  numerous  disciples.    The  old,  but  hon- 
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simultaneously  the  woman  stopped  her  knitting, 
an«l  the  man  his  smoking ;  but  the  only  answer  to 
my  question  was  a  shake  of  the  head  from  the 
man. 

"  She  used  to  live,"  I  said,  "  not  far  from  here. 
At  least,  five  years  ago  I  saw  her  playing  on  yon- 
der moors." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  during  the  inter- 
val the  man  looked  at  the  mouldering  wood  on  the 
hearth,  while  the  woman  sat  with  her  knitting 
resting  by  her  side,  and  her  hands  folded  over  her 
knees,  looking  out  of  strained  eyes  apparently  into 
the  far-off  future,  trying  to  catch  the  gleaming  of 
some  shadow  as  it  flitted  before  her  in  the  gloom. 
I  could  not  speak.  I  had  heard  talk  of  the  seers  of 
old,  both  in  story  and  tradition :  were  these  humble 
people  seere?  But  no.  I  have  seen  the  elated  brow 
of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. There,  however,  there  was  learning  and  cul- 
ture. But  what  affinity  had  the  poet  and  philosopher 
to  this  uncultured  man  and  this  untrained  woman. 
What  have  they  to  do  with  phantom  life,  that  they 
should  strain  their  eyes  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
the  far-off  realms  of  thought,  real  only  to  the  poet 
or  philosopher  ?  They  had  their  phantom,  my  dear 
reader,  and  I  believe  that  the  phantom  was  none 
other  than  the  angelic  part  of  my  little  Leone !  At 
hut  the  man  spoke  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
ashes :  — 

"No,  mun;  there  is  no  Leone  Chapman  here. 
She  left  these  parts  with  her  father  three  years 
ago,  — would  that  she  had  left  these  parts  in  her 
shroud." 

44 1  am  glad  she  lives,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Hud !  I  am  sorry,  mun." 

44  Why  V  "  1  asked,  eagerly. 

44  We  have  but  few  of  Gods  angels  on  earth, — 
very  few.  But  Leone  was  one.  Many  a  time  I 
have  seen  her  sit  upon  yon  block  by  the  door  and 
mutter  words  that  we  could  not  understand.  I  have 
stood  beside  her  while  she  has  run  on  with  her  gay 
gossip;  and  when  I  have  asked  her  who  she  spoke 
to,  she  has  pointed  with  her  tiny  fingers  towards  the 
moors,  and  said,  to  the  shadowB.  These  fancies 
made  us  love  her ;  for  you  must  know  that  it  was 
me  and  my  woman  that  nursed  her  through  the 
dav,  and  it  was  wo  who  parted  with  her  so  sorrow- 
fully ;  and  to  see  her  groping  her  way  through  this 
hard  world,  where  none  but  us  ever  understood  her, 
is  enough  to  make  us  sad." 

I  thought  so  too.  All  this  while  the  woman  had 
not  spoken.  There  she  sat  with  eyes  still  fixed  on 
the  future,  and,  when  her  husband  ceased  speaking, 
she  gently  raised  her  work,  heaved  a  gentle  sigh, 
then  went  on  with  her  knitting.  I  could  not  ques- 
tion them  any  more  that  night,  for  I  knew  that  the 
subject  must'  be  painful  to  them ;  but  when  I  was 
leaving  the  cottage  in  the  morning,  the  honest 
housewife  came  to  me  with  open  hand,  and  with 
these  few  words  left  me  to  my  thoughts :  — 

44  Leone  Chapman  went  with  her  father  to  York. 
I  have  heard  that  he  was  in  a  l>ad  position.  After 
a  while  be  went  to  Stokesley,  where  he  was  working 
as  a  day-laborer  for  one  Mr.  llartlcton.  I  heard 
that  he  took  to  drink,  poor  man !  I  don't  know 
what  became  of  him  or  Leone  after.  You  want  to 
know  about  the  child.  If  you  can  save  Leone,  save 
her  and  God  will  bless  you." 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  I  have  given 
the  dialogue  in  the  same  words  that  were  used  at 
the  time.  Years  have  intervened;  and  I  have 
given  their  spirit  in  as  simple  a  style  as  possible. 


I  saw  no  more  of  my  kind-hearted  cottagers.  I 
started  immediately  lor  Stokesley,  where  I  soon 
found  Mr.  Hartleton.  He  informed  me  that  seven 
months  since  a  man  by  the  name  of  Chapman  had 
worked  for  him,  but  he  never  heard  of  Leone.  He 
could  not  tell  me  what  became  of  him.  He  used  to 
lodge  at  a  small  house  in  Raymond  Street,  where  I 
could  make  inquiries.  He  would  gladly  take  the 
man  back  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  keep  out 
of  the  public-house.  These  were  the  only  terms, 
supposing  them  necessary,  that  I  could  make  for 
Leone's  father.  But  where  was  Leone?  I  fol- 
lowed on  to  Raymond  Street,  and  soon  found  where 
Mr.  Chapman  lived.  He  was  at  work  in  Snails- 
worth,  and  Leone  was  with  him. 

My  hunt  cost  me  six  days'  labor ;  and  six  days' 
labor  under  the  burning  sun,  by  one  who  had  been 
used  to  the  confined  atmosphere  of  a  work-shop, 
was  no  easy  task.  But  why  the  hunt  at  all  ?  What 
interest  could  I  possibly  have  in  a  child  whom  I  had 
never  seen  but  once  ?  Had  I  no  children  of  my 
own  to  care  for  ?  Ah  !  my  dear  reader,  these  are 
easy  questions  to  ask.  Their  solution  is  not  bo  easy. 
I  cannot  tell  you  why  I  hunted  after  Leone  Chap- 
man. It  certainly  could  not  be  love,  for  Leone  was 
a  mere  child.  It  certainly  could  not  be  curiosity, 
tor  I  am  one  of  the  most  discourteous  of  mortals  on 
this  subject.  Say  it  was  affection,  sympathy,  or 
compensation!  I  cannot  help  your  conclusions. 
All  that  I  can  say  is  that  after  my  weary  search  I 
found  my  Leone  again.  I  found  her  on  a  moor,  not 
this  time  chasing  the  bee  and  the  butterfly,  but  gath- 
ering the  ferns  and  wild-flowers  that  grew  among 
the  boulders  on  the  waste.  Five  years  had  made  a 
wonderful  change.  She  was  a  child  when  I  first 
saw  her,  and  she  ought  to  have  been  a  child  still. 
But  no,  I  saw  her  passing  from  block  to  block, 
wearing  the  staid  and  settled  look  of  a  woman. 
There  was,  however,  an  air  of  quiet  simplicity  about 
her  that  made  her  seem  to  me  as  lovely  as  any  wo- 
man that  I  ever  saw.  I  recalled  her  words,  and 
they  were  my  card  of  introduction  to  her  now. 

44  Leone  has  no  brothers  nor  sisters  and  no  moth- 
er ;  but  she  has  a  good  father,  and  Leone  must  be 
also  good."  She  turned  in  a  moment;  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  with  one  bound  she  was  on  the 
spot  where  I  stood.  She  cast  her  small  bundle  of 
ferns  and  wild-flowers  at  my  feet ;  and,  with  a  voice 
full  of  melody,  she  spoke  to  them,  as  if*  they  were 
the  embodiment  of  some  personified  tradition.  44  Lay 
there,  my  pretty  ferns,  —  lay  there  !  I  will  take  you 
up  again  presently  and  carry  you  home.  Who 
knows,"  says  she,  turning  to  me  for  a  moment, 44  who 
knows  but  that  the  neglected  and  bumble  ferns  were 
among  the  first  of  the  vegetable  creations  of  God  'i 
I  know  that  the  wild  moss  and  lichens  were,  hum- 
ble though  they  be.  But  excuse  me ;  I  think  of 
these  things  in  my  lowly  home  yonder,  and  when  I 
see  any  one  walking  over  the  moors  I  faucy  that 
they  are  aLso  thinking  about  them.  But  those 
words,  they  are  fresh  to  me.  I  remember  them, 
however :  I  think  I  used  them  once,  when  I  was 
chasing  the  bee  on  the  western  moor,  —  ah,  that 
was  a  happy  time ! " 

44  It  was  on  that  moor,  Leone,  that  I  first  saw  you. 
I  sought  you  there  again ;  or,  at  least,  at  a  cottage 
not  tar  from  there,  about  a  week  since.  I  have 
searched  and  found  you  here." 

44  May  I  thank  you  for  this  interest,  — shall  I  say, 
welfare  ?  " 

Yes,  Leone ;  my  interest  in  your  welfare  is  now 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


"  Excuse  me,  sir,"—  and  here  her  manner  changed, 
—  "  1  no  longer  am  the  bec-hunting  child ;  but  a  wo- 
man. A  woman  chastened  by  sorrow,  yet  still  re- 
taining the  fine,  sensibilities  of  a  child;  a  woman 
with  worldly  cautions,  whose  words  could  sting  and 
burn.  Kxcusij  me,  sir,  I  do  not  know  you  ;  and  my 
experience  of  these  parte,  limited  though  it  be, 
teaches  me  to  b«  earef'ul  with  whom  I  converse.  I 
do  not  fear  for  myself,  but  1  have  bitter  need  to  be 
cautious.  Trove  your  interest  in  my  welfare  in  the 
presence  of  my  father,  and  I  will  believe  yon.  If 
you  cannot  prove  to  me  that  vou  mean  well, depart! 
Yonder  is  your  path,  —  this  is  mine."  She  stooped 
to  pick  up  her  ferns,  and,  without  the  weakness  to 
cast  a  look  behind,  tripped  lightly  over  the  moor, 
towards  her  cottage  home. 

1  stood  there  watching  her.  I  stood  there  for 
many  an  hour ;  but  saw  no  more  of  Ixsonc,  after  she 
pasted  through  the  cottage  door.  The  sun  was  set- 
ting  behind  the  western  hills,  whose  tops  and  sides 
were  tinged  by  its  rays.  I  heeded  nt>t  the  setting 
sun.  Ten  thousand  thoughts  Hashed  through  my 
brain,  only  to  leave  behind  a  bitterness.  At  length, 
I  was  roused  from  my  reveries  by  a  blow,  evidently 
given  by  accident,  and  a  drunken  apology  of  **  Beg 
yer  pardon."  The  man  who  gave  the  blow  reeled 
over  the  moor,  and  passed  through  the  same  door- 
way that  Leone  passed,  some  hours  before.  1  had 
seen  enough.  This  must  be  the  drunken  father  of 
my  lovely  child.  From  that  moment  I  framed  a 
resolution  that,  come  what  would,  Leone  should  be 
saved  from  further  disgrace  and  contamination,  and 
placed  somewhere  amongst  congenial  minds. 

1  will  not  put  down  in  this  humble  and  homely 
tale,  all  that  I  did,  or  all  that  1  suffered.  I  cared 
not  what  the  world  thought ;  I  cared  not  how  my 
time  was  spent,  so  long  as  I  could  save  my  Leone. 
The  world  is  ever  ready  with  its  praise  after  the  ac- 
coro  plishment  of  a  purpose,  and  with  ita  censure,  be- 
fore. But  it  looks  complacently  on  those  philanthrop- 
ical  and  charitable  souls  who,  having  too  much 
worldly  wealth,  seek  out  some  noble  work,  either  on 
our  own,  or  on  foreign  soils,  and  cheerfully  spend 
their  surplus  there,  some  seek  the  debtor's  prison 
to  ease  him  of  his  cares :  others  the  solitudes  or  cells, 
where  the  criminal  is  still  a  man :  others  the  dark 
abodes  of  sin,  and  the  still  darker  abodes  of  vice : 
some  the  quiet  cottage  where  dwell  the  real  j>oor ; 
others  the  dying  and  the  wounded  on  the  stern  and 
loathsome  battle-field.  Charity  has  many  moods. 
Many  set  about  their  work  with  gloomy  motives 
and  still  more  gloomy  thoughts.  But  of  these  mo- 
tives, and  these  thoughts,  God  alone  is  jndge.  I 
class  myself  with  none  of  these  helpers,  neither  do  I 
say  that  the  help  given  to  a  single  individual  is  re- 
corded in  heaven,  like  the  help  given  to  many. 
There  is  a  little  phrase  in  some  neglected  book,  that 
speaks  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  when  given  with  humble 
earnestness,  being  as  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God 
as  the  wealth  of  Midas.  I  write  with  a  purpose.  If 
all  who  can  would  help  a  little,  how  soon  the  aspect 
of  the  world  would  be  changed. 

I  soon  became  acquainted  with  Leone's  father, 
and  found  him,  though  addicted  to  drink,  a  very  in- 
telligent man.  I  told  him  all  that  I  have  told  the 
reader,  what  I  knew  about  Leone,  but  a  new  light 
seemed  to  break  in  on  his  mind.  I  watched  the 
changes  in  his  countenance,  and  with  a  hearty  reso- 
lution, I  knew  that  he  liad  broken  loose  forever 
from  all  past  sin,  and  there  was  enough  strength  left 
in  him  to  do  great  things  yet  I  told  him  that  I  had 
interest  enough  to  get  employment  for  him  in  my 


native  town,  now  that  he  had  formed  so  noble  a 
resolution.  He  gave  me  his  hand,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  I  have  never  known  him  to  waver. 

After  this  I  soon  got  access  to  Leone.  I  then  spent 
many  happy  hours  in  her  company,  and  as  I  often 
pressed  her  to  give  me  the  thread  of  her  story  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  she  at  last  consented,  upon 
condition  that  I  would  never  allow  her  tale  to  prej- 
udice me  against  her  father.  I  give  you  her  own 
simple  narrative,  —  1  cannot  help  her  here. 

"  Shortly  after  your  accidental  visit  to  the  West- 
ern Moor,  my  father  lost  his  work.  From  what 
cause  I  know  not.  He  sought  other  employment  in 
the  neighborhood,  bnt  could  not  get  it.  There  was 
a  suspicion  against  him.  Some  of  his  former  com- 
panions shunned  him,  and  then  he  mixed  with  the 
few  degraded  beings  who  were  glad  of  his  company. 
Wc  lived  well  during  this  short  time.  I  saw  this 
and  wept.  One  night  when  he  came  home  very 
late,  he  looked  rather  angry  because  I  was  still 
awake.  Then  be  walked  out  again.  Shortly  after 
he  was  gone,  several  queer-looking  men  came  into 
the  cottage,  and  I  heard  them  say,  he  is  not  here.  I 
got  out  of  bed,  and  went  to  seek  my  father,  to  tell 
him  about  this  strange  visit ;  but  before  I  was  able 
to  reach  him,  I  saw  the  same  men  struggling  with 
him  on  the  ground.  They  said  he  was  their  prisoner. 
I  followed  them,  and,  out  of  kindness,  they  placed 
me  with  him  in  what  they  called  a  prison.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  York  Castle.  My  father  remained  here 
twelve  months.  During  the  first  six,  he  did  nothing 
but  beat  his  breast,  and  say  wicked  words.  I  could 
do  nothing  but  cry,  and  beg  of  him  not  to  go  on  so. 
He  at  last  got  very  quiet,  and  then  his  face  looked 
more  wicked  in  bis  quiet  than  in  his  noisy  moments. 
I  did  all  that  I  could  to  make  him  good.  When  we 
came  out  of  prison  he  went  to  several  places  and 
mixed  with  wicked  men.  While  going  about  in 
this  way,  he  got  dissatisfied  with  his  companion?, 
and  quarrelled  with  them. 

"  One  night  we  slept  at  a  lonely  cottage  on  a 
moor.  I  had  a  beautiful  dream  there.  I  thought  I 
saw  several  angels  come  to  where  I  slept,  and  one  ot 
them  smiled,  and  told  me  to  be  good  to  my  father. 
The  next  day  he  looked  so  happy.  He  took  me  oo 
his  knee,  and  kissed  me.  I  then  told  him  my  dream ; 
he  asked  me  to  describe  the  angel.  When  1  had 
done,  he  said  that  it  was  my  mother.  For  several 
days  after  I  saw  no  more  wicked  men  with  him,  and 
we  were  so  happy.  We  left  the  cottage,  and  went 
on  to  Stokesley.  After  a  short  time,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  he  took  to  drinking  again.  1  had  some  little 
influence  with  him  now.  I  persuaded  him  to  come 
away  from  temptation  and  drink.  He  listened  to 
me,  and  said  something  about  making  me  happy. 
About  a  week  ago,  he  fell  in  with  one  of  his  old 
companions ;  since  then,  until  now,  I  have  never 
seen  him  come  home  sober.  But  he  is  a  good  la- 
ther to  me.  I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  a  lover  of  Na- 
ture. I  cannot  tell  you  much  about  the  things  I 
have  seen.  I  have  gathered  ferns  and  wild-flowers 
from  the  moors ;  I  have  gathered  rocks  and  shells, 
bees  and  insects.  I  had  many  fancies  about  them 
all,  but  I  had  nobody  to  tell  me  right,  what  1  thought 
wrong  about  all  these  gatherings.  I  knew  bow  to 
distinguish  the  broom,  and  the  heather,  the  wild- 
flags,  and  the  hone-tail.  I  knew  where  the  bees 
stored  their  honey,  and  the  plovers  laid  their  eggs : 
and  how  the  butterfly  came  out  into  the  sunlight 
from  a  kind  of  shell,  and  why  the  beautiful  dragon- 
fly hovered  over  the  stagnant  pooh*.  I  learned  all 
this  because  I  loved  to  learn,  and  1  learned  it  all 
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with  more  pleasure  because  I  saw  that  my  father  was 
delighted*with  my  talk,  when  these  things  were  the 
subjects  of  our  conversation,  and  I  hoped  thereby 
to  win  him  from  wicked  ways,  and  make  him  feel 
the  same  interest  in  these  things  that  I  did.  You 
have  won  him  now,  and  I  must  thank  you.  Father 
will  never  break  his  word,  either  for  good  or  ill." 

This  gentle  and  fresh  little  prattler  was  more 
precious  to  me,  from  its  very  simplicity,  than  the 
prattle  of  more  elaborate  scholars.  I  loved  Leone 
now.  But  the  disparity  in  our  years  was  an  eternal 
bar  to  my  claim.  How  could  I  prize  her  too  much? 
If  a  child,  was  she  not  a  precious  one  ?  Truly  she 
was  a  child,  but  one  as  fresh  as  Nature  herself.  I 
wandered  with  her  over  the  moors,  chasing  the  in- 
sect with  a  joyous  heart,  as  light  as  her  own.  I 
paused  to  listen  to  her  descriptions  of  the  local 
haunts  of  different  species  of  wild-flowers  and  differ- 
ent ferns.  She  took  me  to  a  spot,  no  bigger  than 
the  crown  of  my  hat,  anil  showed  me  a  solitary 
sand-plant,  which  she  would  not  allow  me  to  gather, 
that  was  unique,  on  the  moor.  She  then  showed  me 
a  lichen-covered  rock,  and  gave  me  many  a  curious 
illustration  of  their  peculiar  development.  Then 
we  would  bound  again  over  the  moors  until  we  came 
to  the  l>oulders,  and  there  I  had  the  first  of  my  geo- 
logical lessons ;  for  it  was  Leone  who  drew  my  at- 
tention to  the  difference  in  the  boulders,  in  the  two 
different  localities  which  1  visited  in  my  search  after 
her.  And  it  was  from  Leone  that  I  got  the  nucleus 
of  my  collection  of  minerals.  Lc::g  may  the  mem- 
ory of  these  times  be  green  !  Loug  may  the  bee- 
hunt  be  rememberod  in  the  small  calendar  of  my 
happy  days. 

I  have  little  more  to  say  of  Leone.  Transplanted 
from  her  native  moors  to  tho  close  atmosphere  of  a 
town,  the  sighed  silently  for  her  wild  mountain 
wastes,  but  she  performed  her  duty  to  her  father 
nobly  and  well.  She  was  never  given  much  to 
smiles.  Now  she  smiled  frequently.  But  with  a 
peculiar  angelic  serenity.  Wo  supplied  her  with 
books ;  these  she  read  eagerly,  —  for,  among  all  her 
other  studies,  she  had  not  forgotten  to  learn  how  to 
read  ;  but  wo  could  not  give  back  to  her  the  breath 
of  Nature.  We  had  robbed  her  of  that.  Day  by 
day  she  was  sinking  quietly ;  without  a  murmur  or 
a  spoken  longing,  and  we  saw,  too  late,  alas !  that 
she  was  dying. 

One  evening,  just  eight  months  after  we  brought 
her  from  her  mountain  home,  she  breathed  her  last ; 
her  head  leaning  in  my  arms ;  asking  me,  with  her 
latest  breath,  to  plant  a  few  wild-flowers  on  her 
grave,  and  to  lay  her  dried  terns  on  her  breast,  be- 
fore the  coffin-lid  was  closed.  My  poor,  poor  Leone ! 
Peace  to  your  gentle  soul ! 


MIRAMAR 

It  was  a  rough,  gusty  day  of  October,  with  an 
ugly  sea  on  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic,  that  a 
party  of  Austrian  naval  officers  on  board  one  of  the 
fishing  craft  of  the  gulf  sought  shelter  from  the  com- 
ing "  Bora."  They  had  in  succession  visited  creek 
after  creek  in  hope  of  finding  a  spot  sufficiently  land- 
locked to  ride  out  tho  gale ;  but  such  is  the  violence 
of  this  pecnliar  wind,  careering  down  through  the 
clefts  of  the  bare  mountains  and  swooping  upon  the 
sea  without  let  or  hindrance,  that  men  who  have 
experienced  the  wildest  hurricanes  of  the  tropics 
pronounce  a  Trieste  Bora  as  far  and  away  beyond 
anything  they  have  met  elsewhere. 

On  the  occasion  I  have  now  to  speak  of,  the  wind 


had  given  an  unusual  amount  of  warning,  and  the 
party  had  in  turn  entered  and  left  no  less  than  five 
of  the  small  bays ;  when  at  last,  just  as  the  gale  had 
burst  out  with  its  full  fury,  the,  small  fishing-vessel 
glided  into  a  little  narrow  cleft,  defended  to  the 
north  by  a  tall  wall  of  rock,  and  within  which  the 
sea  lay  still  and  wavelese ;  while  outside  a  tumbling 
mass  of  tbam  surged  and  boiled  in  all  the  fury  of  a 
tempest.  Here  the  party  landed  and  lit  a  fire,  and 
while  some  employed  themselves  in  cooking  and 
others  arranged  their  clothes  to  dry,  one  strolled 
carelessly  along  the  shingle,  and  after  a  half-hour's 
absence  came  back  to  say  that  he  had  found  a  most 
picturesque  spot  to  build  a  fishing-hut.  This  was 
the  origin  of  Miramar,  and  he  who  discovered  the 
spot  was  the  Archduke  Maximilian. 

The  rocky  promontory  on  which  the'castle  stands 
is  bold  and  defiant,  and  the  road  by  which  the  ap- 
proach is  conducted  skirts  the  sea  for  a  considerable 
way,  and  is  only  protected  by  a  parapet  wall  from 
the  blue  ocean.  The  grounds  rise  gradually  as  the 
mountain  slopes,  and  are  tastefully  wooded,  though 
in  this  exposed  region  vegetation  is  a  matter  of  in- 
finite care  and  cost,  and  every  branch  and  twig  is  a 
conquest  over  nature. 

The  castle  itself  is  a  very  handsome  and  imposing 
structure,  and  quite  worthy,  either  from  architec- 
tural beauty  or  internal  accommodation,  to  be  the 
residence  of  a  prince.  It  contains,  besides,  a  most 
choice  collection  of  pictures  selected  by  the  Arch- 
duke himself  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  and  an 
admirable  library  of  works  in  every  language  of 
Europe. 

So  completely  had  the  Archduke  surrounded 
himself  with  all  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  tastes  at 
Miramar,  and  so  thoroughly  provided  himself  with 
all  the  resources  on  which  lie  loved  to  count,  that  it 
was  clear  he  intended  to  have  made  this  spot  his 
chosen  residence,  and  never  to  have  quitted  it  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  It  was,  moreover,  his  passion  to 
beautify  the  grounds  here,  to  steal  some  sheltered 
spot  for  higher  cultivation,  and  clothe  with  fruit- 
trees  the  side  of  every  cliff  and  bank  which  lay  se- 
cure against  the  wind.  He  was  proud  of  a  success 
which  many  hail  not  hesitated  to  declaro  impossible, 
and  pointed  to  his  triumphs  with  all  the  /est  and 
delight  of  one  who  really  asked  for  no  greater  con* 
quests.  In  any  walk  of  life  Maximilian  would  have 
been  a  noticeable  and  remarkable  man ;  his  great 
desire  for  knowledge,  his  unceasing  thirst  for  ac- 
quirement, combined  with  great  natural  faculties, 
would  have  distinguished  him ;  but  to  find  these 
gifts  and  these  tastes  in  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
house  of  a  family  which,  whatever  their  natural  ad- 
vantages, cautiously  held  themselves  aloof  from  all 
contact  with  mere  men  of  science,  and  lived  strictly 
within  the  charmed  precincts  of  a  court,  was  some- 
thing for  which  the  world  was  not  prepared* 

When  Count  Cavour  first  promulgated  bis  plan 
of  "  Italy  tor  the  Italians,"  he  found  no  such  ob- 
stacle in  his  path  as  the  personal  character  of  Max- 
imilian. It  would  have  been  absurd  to  inveigh 
against  the  tyranny  of  Austrian  rule  in  presence  of 
a  prince  whose  reputation  for  justice,  tempered  with 
mercy,  was  known  on  all  sides.  How  harangue 
against  perfidy  and  false  faith  where  every  act  of 
the  ruler  gave  confidence  and  trustfulness  V 

It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Austrian  Cab- 
inet not  to  have  known  and  valued  the  sterling  gills  . 
of  the  man  who  then  ruled  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces.  At  Vienna  men  spoke  of  him  as  a  revolu- 
tionist, —  one  whose  thirst  for  popular  favor  and  ap- 
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plause  was  sure  to  carry  him  any  length  in  conces- 
sions, and  had  no  other  idea  of  government  than 
in  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  multitude.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  represented  how  impossible  the 
old  system  of  repression  had  become,  that  the  Met- 
ternich  theory  of  keeping  Italy  ignorant  and  conse- 
quently governable,  Delonged  to  a  day  that  was 
passed  and  never  to  return;  and,  above  all,  that 
the  men  who  undertook  to  guide  the  mind  and 
direct  the  spirit  of  the  nation  were  no  fanatics,  no 
men  of  wild  and  exaggerated  opinions,  full  of  the 
theories  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  armed 
with  the  "rights  of  man,"  but  grave,  thoughtful, 
cautious  politicians,  who,  in  the  long  years  of  exile, 
had  studied  the  working  of*  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  who  had  watched  the  results  of  liberty  in 
England  and  in  France.  That  when  these  men 
should  appeal  to  the  people  of  Italy  to  remind  them 
that  they  had  n  soil,  a  race,  a  language,  and  a  his- 
tory, and  yet  were  still  not  a  nation,  the  public 
opinion  of  all  Europe  would  be  with  them,  the  Arch- 
duke well  knew,  and  he  was  eager  in  his  anxiety  to 
impress  upon  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  that  this  was  a 
new  peril,  and  one  that  they  had  never  been  con- 
fronted with  before. 

That  ho  was  not  listened  to,  that  his  warnings 
were  disregarded,  is  matter  of  history.  The  Arch- 
duke was  discredited,  and  with  him  fell  the  last 
hope  of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy. 

So  firmly  rooted  were  the  convictions  of  the  Aus- 
trian mind  that  there  was  but  one  mode  in  which 
Italy  could  be  held,  and  one  measure  which  could 
be  meted  to  Italians,  that  it  was  currently  believed 
at  Vienna  the  concessions  of  the  Archduke  were  the 
sources  from  which  all  the  disasters  to  the  Imperial 
rule  had  sprung,  and  that,  but  for  the  lenity  and 
mildness  of  his  rule,  Austrian  supremacy  in  Italy 
would  never  have  been  endangered. 

Distrusted  and  coldly  looked  on  at  Vienna,  by 
some  regarded  as  a  man  of  unscrupulous  intentions 
and  unbounded  ambition,  by  others  as  a  weak-mind- 
ed seeker  after  popularity,  the  Prince  retired  to  the 
island  of  Lacroma,  in  the  Adriatic,  on  which  stood  a 
picturesque  old  monastery  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  he  purchased  and  fitted  up  as  a  residence,  ap- 
parently little  sorry  to  give  himself  up  to  those  pur- 
suits of  study  and  improvement  which  had  been  the 
passion  of  his  earlier  years. 

His  original  profession  had  been  the  sea,  and 
although  well  aware  how  inferior  a  place  Austria 
must  of  necessity  occupy  amongst  maritime  nations, 
he  labored  assiduously  to  render  her  small  navy  all 
that  modern  invention  and  skill  could  accomplish. 
Nothing  can  better  illustrate  his  eagerness  on  this 
subject  than  the  collection  which  his  library  contains 
of  works  and  reports  on  modern  shipbuilding,  and 
on  all  the  details  of  equipment  and  armament 
Wherever,  too,  amongst  •  the  young  officers,  he  dis- 
covered any  animated  with  unusual  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice, or  distinguished  by  superior  ability  or  knowl- 
edge, he  at  once  marked  him  out  for  especial  notice, 
and  honored  him  by  signs  of  intimacy  and  favor. 

Of  those  who  speedily  acquired  princely  notice 
and  recognition  was  a  young  lieutenant,  a  man  of 
quiet  reserved  manner,  singularly  unobtrusive  and 
modest,  and  yet  known  amongst  his  comrades  as  one 
of  a  most  resolute  will  and  unflinching  determination. 
With  Lieutenant  Tegetthoff  the  Archduke  had  fre- 
quent discussions  on  naval  matters ;  and  as  each  held 
firmly  to  his  own  opinions,  it  was  said  that  occasion- 
ally the  controversies  assumed  a  degree  of  warmth 
which  threatened  at  least  a  discontinuance  of  the  in- 


timacy, for  Tegetthoff  held  rigidly  to  his  opinions, 
and  would  concede  nothing  in  consideration  of  the 
rank  and  station  of  his  opj>onent. 

The  story  goes,  that  in  a  cruise,  I  believe,  on  the 
coast  of  South  America,  as  the  Prince  lay  one  day 
in  his  hammock,  slung  between  two  trees,  young 
Tegetthoff,  unaware  of  his  vicinity,  suffered  himself 
to  speak  somewhat  strongly  on  his  Highness  proj- 
ects for  the  service,  not  hesitating  to  describe  them 
as  ill-judged  and  unwise,  and  such  as,  if  carried  out, 
would  greatly  impair  the  character  of  the  Austrian 
navy. 

'Ihe  Prince  took  an  early  opportunity  to  let  him 
know  that  he  had  been  an  unwilling  listener  to  his 
censures,  and  was  little  pleased  with  the  tone  and 
spirit  in  which  they  were  couched.  Tegetthoff  de- 
clared that  his  convictions  admitted  of  no  qualifica- 
tion or  abatement ;  that  he  maintained  what  be  had 
said,  and  begged  to  offer  his  resignation.  His  re- 
tirement was  accepted,  and  they  parted. 

Some  years  elapsed,  and  the  unfortunate  rupture 
with  Denmark  occurred.  It  became  necessary  to 
send  an  Austrian  squadron  to  the  Baltic ;  and,  look- 
ing to  what  the  Danes  were  as  sailors,  the  choice 
of  an  able  and  daring  man  to  lead  the  expedition 
became  a  matter  of  great  moment  It  was  in  this 
emergency  that  Tegetthoff  received  a  letter  from  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  appointing  him  to  take  the 
command,  —  a  letter  so  full  of  generous  recognition, 
and  so  marked  by  confidence,  that  Tegetthoff  was 
said  to  be  completely  overcome  by  it,  and  hastened 
to  express  his  gratitude  in  terms  not  less  imbued  with 
warmth  of  heart  than  by  a  deep  sorrow  for  the  even 
passing  misunderstanding  that  had  separated  tbem. 
How  nobly  Tegetthoff  vindicated  the  Archduke's 
choice,  and  how  splendidly  he  bore  his  flag  in  the 
north,  the  one  great  success  in  that  brief  naval 
struggle  can  testify.  The  Scbwartzenberg  was  on 
fire  in  three  places  when  she  was  towed  under  the 
cliffs  of  Heligoland. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  how  since  that  time,  a 
greater  and  more  glorious  achievement  has  shown 
how  thoroughly  the  Archduke  had  appreciated  the 
man  whom  he  selected  for  honor.  It  was  not  alone 
a  fleet  numerically  inferior  that  Tegetthoff  let  into 
action  at  Lissa ;  they  were  ships  of  deficient  power 
in  artillery  and  in  speed,  and  behind  all  was  a  na- 
tion panic-striken  by  defeat,  and  almost  accepting 
disaster  as  the  inevitable  decree  of  fortune. 

Tegetthoff  knew  this, — he  knew  that  nothing, 
short  of  a  transcendent  victory  could  rally  the  heart 
of  the  nation.  A  merely  drawn  battle  with  the  Ital- 
ian fleet  implied  defeat,  since  no  resources  would 
remain  to  Austria  to  renew  the  struggle.  She  had 
no  "  reserves,"  nor  could  she  even  refit ;  all,  there- 
fore, hung  on  one  throw  of  the  dice.  They  who 
are  in  his  confidence  assert  that  be  never  looked  for 
such  a  success  as  he  achieved  at  Lissa;  that  his 
whole  computation  was  the  amount  of  injury  he 
could  inflict  on  the  Italian  fleet  at  the  cost  of  los- 
ing his  own ;  that  he  never  speculated  on  bringing 
a  single  ship  out  of  action,  and,  naturally  enough, 
regarded  the  Affondatore  as  fully  a  match  for  his 
whole  squadron.  The  news  of  this  glorious  action 
was  the  last  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  sinking  for- 
tunes of  Maximilian.  He  read  the  bulletin  of  the 
battle  in  a  perfect  transport  of  delight,  and  burst 
out  again  and  again  into  expressions  of  that  splen- 
did fellow  Tegetthoff,  —  that  noble  Tegetthoff! 

It  was  no  part  of  my  intention,  in  these  few  words 
on  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  Archduke,  to  follow 
him  to  that  ill-starred  expedition  for  which  he  gave 
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Ev*ry  Situnlar, 
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his  life.  Its  history  —  and  it  will  be  a  dark  page  of 
treachery  from  the  very  outset  —  is  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten. Of  the  arguments  employed  to  sway  bis  mind, 
—  of  the  persuasions  that  were  used  to  influence 
him,  —  of  the  way  in  which  his  noblest  as  well  as  his 
weakest  traits  were  worked  upon, — now  to  stimulate 
ambition,  now  to  silence  scruple,  —  there  are  writ- 
ten records  in  existence,  —  records  which  Imperial 
wealth  would  willingly  pay  heavily  to  acquire,  and 
which  may  yet  see  the  light. 

I  take  my  last  farewell  of  this  poor  Prince  as  I 
stand  in  the  garden  of  Miramar.  A  small  inlet  of 
the  sea  has  been  introduced  through  a  channel  of 
rock  into  a  little  flower-garden  at  the  back  of  the 
castle.  The  cactus  and  the  oleander  bend  over  the 
blue  water,  and  through  their  leafy  shade  a  small 
flight  of  marble  stejw  leads  down  to  the  sea.  Here 
it  was,  by  these  same  steps,  he  descended  as  he  went 
to  the  boat  which  bore  him.  away  from  home  and 
fatherland,  to  tempt  the  fortunes  of  the  greatest, 
boldest,  rashest  enterprise  of  our  age. 

The  record  of  his  last  moments  bears  testimony  to 
the  noble  calm  of  that  courage  which  never  de- 
serted him.  His  last  words  were  for  her  who  had 
shared  all  his  perils,  and  his  dying  accents  mur- 
mured "  poor  Carlotta ! " 
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should  be  enclosed :  it  was  impossible  that  it  could 
be  done  without  stroking  the  Squire  the  right  way, 
and  so  the  Squire  suddenly  became  a  most  impor- 
tant person.  Lord  Hainault  began  at  breakfast-time 
by  laying  down  the  proposition  that  country  gossip 
was  just  as  bad  as  town  gossip,  and  that  he  did  not 
believe  one  half  of  what  was  said  about  any  one. 
He  instanced  Silcote,  and  so  persistently  argued 
from  that  example,  that  he  triumphantly  proved  to 
himself  and  his  hearers,  by  lunch  time,  that  Silcote 
was,  in  all  human  probability,  rather  a  good  fellow 
than  otherwise.  At  all  events  he,  with  his  wife's 
entire  concurrence,  ordered  his  horse  and  rode 
gently  over  through  the  wood  to  leave  his  card  on 
SUcote,  and  to  get  his  address. 

"  It  is  an  uncommon  nice  place,  tbis,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  came  out  of  the  forest  into  the  glades 
of  the  park,  and  saw  the  way  in  which  artificial 
order  was  growing  out  of  nature.  "  A  monstrous 
nice  place:  oue  of  the  best  places  in  the  whole 
county.  What  a  sad  pity  it  is  that  a  clever  man 
and  a  gentleman,  as  he  i*,  should  not  be  more  civ- 
ilized. The  best  landlord  and  the  best  farmer  for 
miles,  too.  I  will  see  more  of  him  when  he  comes 
back  ;  I  feel  certain  that  he  is  a  good  fellow." 

And  then  he  uneasily  remembered  the  general 
and  off-hand  accounts  of  Silcote  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  give,  and  pricked  his  horse  into  a 
trot,  and  so  came  round  the  corner  of  the  drive  on 
an  exceedingly  tine  groom,  whose  master  was  close 
before  him.  Lord  Hainault  passed  the  groom  and 
rode  up  beside  the  master,  a  withered,  handsome 
old  gentleman,  on  a  valuable  cob. 

"My  dear  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory!"  said  Lord 
Hainault.    u  You  are  riding  far  from  home." 

"  I  am  only  from  Shiplake.  I  cannot  ride  far 
now.  But  I  have  a  letter  from  Italy  which  tells  me 
that  Silcote  is  dead;  and  I,  quite  unconsciously, 
years  ago  did  him  a  wrong,  and  I  wish  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  time  to  explain  my  share  in  it  in 
this  world.  I  fear  that  Sdcote  has  been  sadly 
abused  in  his  lifetime.  He  was  not  a  bad  fellow 
when  I  knew  him,  but  jealous  and  ill-tempered.  I 
wish  I  could  have  a  talk  with  him.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  has  owed  me  a  grudge  about  a 
very  unhappy  business  in  which  I  was  innocent.  I 
am  not  long"  for  this  world,  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
leave  a  grudge  behind." 

u  It  is  like  your  good-heartcdness,  Sir  Godfrey," 
said  Lord  Hainault. 

"  You  mean  my  good  nature,"  said  Sir  Godfrey. 
"  We  selfish  men  of  pleasure  are  generally  good- 
natured.  I  should  say  that  I  have  been  the  most 
good-natured  and  the  most  worthless  man  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  I  can  really  feel  nothing  —  not  even 
this." 

"  Not  even  what  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  the  house  is  Bhut  up,  and 
that  I  am  too  late  with  my  explanations  ?  " 

The  house  was  shut  up  in  reality,  and  the  two  rode 
forward  in  silence. 

"  Is  your  master  dead  ?  "  said  Lord  Hainault  to 
the  butler,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

"  Master  is  alive,  my  lord,"  said  the  butler ;  **  but 
we  are  in  sad  trouble  ;  sad  trouble  indeed,  mv 
lord." 

Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  left  his  card  and  rode  away, 
waving  his  hand  to  Lord  Hainault. 

"  What  has  happened  V  "  asked  Lord  Hainault 
"  The  young  master  is  dead,  my  lord." 
"  Which  young  master  V  " 
"  Mr.  Thomas,  my  lord." 
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The  oaks  at  Silcotes  grew  from  gold  to  green, 
then  grew  golden  once  more,  and  then  settled  down 
into  the  full  green  of  summer  ;  yet  stillness,  or  nearly 
stillness,  reigned  over  hall  and  park,  garden  and 
forest.  The  perfectly-ordered  machine,  so  long 
wound  up,  went  on  just  the  same,  the  least  notice- 
able fact  about  it  being  the  absence  of  its  master. 

The  neighbors  got  excited  and  curious  about  the 
bouse,  the  more  so  as  week  after  week  went  on. 
They  met  the  horses  exercising  regularly,  and  the 
men  looked  much  as  usual.  The  deep  wailing  bay 
of  the  bloodhounds  was  still  heard  by  the  frightened 
children,  whose  mothers  told  them  that  the  Dark 
Squire  was  away  to  the  war,  —  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  made  him  seem  in  their  eyes  more  weird 
and  more  dark  than  before.  Everything,  said  the 
gossips,  was  going  on  just  as  usual  at  Sdcotes,  save 
that  some  most  astounding  family  discoveries  had 
been  made,  and,  without  doubt,  Silcote  was  following 
the  track  of  the  Italian  army. 

People  who  had  not  called  for  years  came  and 
called  now,  out  of  sheer  honest  curiosity,  a  curiosity 
which  wa*  doomed  to  continual  disappointment 
Everything  was  unchanged.  The  lodge  gates  were 
opened  with  the  greatest  alacrity ;  lawn  and  drive 
were  well  kept ;  the  flower-beds  were  blazing  out  as 
heretofore,  and  the  gardeners  were  busy  among  the 
new  French  roses ;  the  door  was  opened  to  the  vis- 
itor by  the  butler  and  two  men  in  livery,  but  "Mr. 
Silcote  was  in  Italy,  and  was  not  expected  home  at 
present."    That  was  all  that  could  Ik;  learnt 

Lord  Hainault  of  course  heard  of  all  these  things, 
and,  with  his  worthy  wife,  wondered  very  much  at 
them.  He  had  seen  but  little  of  Silcote  in  his  life, 
and  what  little  he  had  seen  he  had  not  liked.  He 
seldom  had  any  personal  correspondence  with  him, 
but  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  a  common 
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UI  thought  he  had  been  dead  long  ago,"  said 
Lord  Hainanlt,   "I  want  Mr.  SUcote's  direction." 

"  Master  is  expected  home  at  once,  my  lord,"  said 
the  butler ;  and  so  Lord  Hainault  rode  away  also, 
saying  to  himself  as  he  went,  44  Well,  that  scamp  is 
well  out  of  the  way.  Better  the  school-boy  than 
him."  And  that  was  all  which  the  county  repre- 
sented by  Lord  Hainault  had  to  say  about  Colonel 
Silcote. 

One  part  of  the  great  Silcote  machine  which  was 
still  in  perfect  order  was  the  kitchen.  Experts  gen- 
erally find  that  they  make  their  very  best  efforts 
after  a  rest.  The  Silcote*  cook,  not  condescending 
to  cook  for  servants,  had  had  an  idle  time  of  it  for 
two  months,  and  had  taken  to  fishing  at  Wargrave. 
Bu£  when  Mr.  Betts,  the  senior  Mr.  Sugden,  Miss 
Dora  Silcote,  and  the  children,  arrived  suddenly  at 
the  hall,  he  put  aside  his  fishing-rod*,  and  did  his 
best.  Betts  knew  what  good  eating  and  drinking 
was,  and  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  cook's. 
Knowing  that  be  had  some  one  to  appreciate  him, 
he  put  his  soul  into  the  work,  and  Mr.  Sugden  and 
Mr.  Betts  sat  down  to  a  very  good  dinner  indeed. 

Not  that  Mr.  Betts  had  the  slightest  business  to 
take  possession  of  Silcotes.  Sugden  was  staying 
with  him  at  St.  Mary's  when  they  got  the  news  of 
Tom  SUcote's  death.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  Betts  moving ;  but  be  claimed  great 
credit  for  taking  active  possession  of  Silcotes.  As 
he  put  it  to  the  Squire,  "  The  moment  I  heard  of  it 
I  came  off.  I  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  my 
feet,  sir ;  I  came  off  at  once."  Silcote  himself  was 
half-persuaded  that  Betts  had  done  him  a  personal 
service  by  "coming  ofF"  so  promptly,  though  he 
failed  to  perceive  entirely  why  Betts  should  take 
that  particular  occasion  to  kill  his  bucks  and  tap 
his  Madeira.  But  Betts  did  both  these  things,  and 
perfectly  persuaded  himself  the  while  that  he  was 
piling  obligations  on  the  Squire's  bead,  which  a  life- 
time of  devotion  on  the  Squire's  part  could  never 
repav. 

'*  So  you  did  not  see  your  way  to  the  Italian 
campaign,  Mr.  Sugden?"  said  Betts,  after  the 
soup. 

44  Why,  no,"  said  Sugden.  44 1  got  so  heavily  used 
in  the  Crimea,  that  after  a  feeble  attempt  I  gave  it 

up  "  ,  , 

'*  A  wise  resolution,  nephew." 

44  Nephew  ?  "  said  Sugden,  railing  his  great,  pa- 
tient, handsome  face  to  Mr.  Betts. 

44  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Betts,  promptly.  44  Your 
sister  married  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Thomas  Silcote. 
My  daughter  married  his  half-brother,  Mr.  Algernon 
Silcote.  Consequently  1  am  your  uncle.  Don't 
you  see  ?  " 

44 1  dare  say  I  shall  in  time,"  said  Sugden.  44  Am 
I  to  call  you  tjnele  Betts,  then  ?  " 

44  My  dear  sir,  that  is  entirely  a  matter  of  detail : 
a  matter  entirely  between  man  and  man.  I  would 
not  for  an  instant  urge  a  man  in  your  position  to 
give  such  a  title  to  a  man  in  my  position.  Still, 
there  are  rules  about  these  things,  I  believe,  and  it 
would  be  flattering  to  me." 

44 1  will  call  you  Uncle  Betts  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,"  Baid  Sugden, 44  if  you  like  it." 

44  My  dear  sir,  not  for  a  moment.  Between  men 
of  the  world,  like  you  and  me,  such  distinctions  are 
invidious.  If  you  could  possibly  induce  Mrs.  Sil- 
cote, your  sister,  to  greet  me  with  the  title  of  uncle, 
I  should  have  nothing  left  to  desire  in  this  world." 

14  () !  she  would  never  do  that,"  said  Sugden. 
44  She  is  very  proud." 


44  You  are  quite  sure  that  she  would  not  ?  "  said 
Betts.  44  Then  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  She  is 
the  leading  member  of  the  family  which  I  have 
entered,  and  her  wishes  must  be  studied.  It  would 
have  been  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  but  let  it  go. 
I  and  you  have  other  claims  on  Silcote  besides  those 
of  mere  recognition.  The  instant  that  you  and  I 
heard  of  this  lamentable  misfortune  we  came  off 
promptly  and  rallied  round  him.  That  is  a  service 
which  he  is  not  likely  to  forget.  Silcote  is  not  un- 
grateful." 

44 1  think  myself,"  said  Sugden,  painfully  and  with 
difficulty,  but  with  honesty  also,  just  like  the  mere 
agricultural  laborer  which  he  was,  44  that  we  had 
better  not  have  come  at  all.  There  is  death  in  the 
house,  —  the  death  of  my  sister's  husband,  which 
is  bad  enough ;  and  also,  from  what  I  have  garnered, 
disaster  worse  than  death.  It  seems  to  me  ill  that 
we  should  be  feasting  here  in  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing.   I  am  sorry  that  I  came." 

44  There  should  always  be  a  gentleman  in  the 
bouse  at  such  times  as  these,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Betts. 

Sugden  wondered  which  of  the  two  was  the 
gentleman,  and  concluded,  in  his  agricultural  mind, 
neither ;  but  he  said,  — 

44  We  will  not  discuss  that  matter.  Tell  me  about 
Anne  Silcote.  Is  the  business  so  bad  as  1  have 
guessed  ?  " 

44  It  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  there  is  the 
whole  truth,  Sugden,"  said  Betts,  thumping  his  fist 
on  the  table.  44  There  are  no  servants  in  the  halL 
and  Dora  has  not  appeared ;  so  I  can  tell  you  the 
truth  in  a  few  minute*.  I  am  a  vulgar  man,  and  a 
cunning  man,  and  a  man  who  will  only  cease  to 
scheme  for  money  when  I  am  nailed  in  my  coffin. 
But  I  am  not  an  ungrateful  man.  I  am  not  the 
mere  snob  which  you  would  judge  me  to  be  from  my 
manners.  Algernon  Silcote  took  me  in  when  I  was 
a  bankrupt  beggar,  and  showed  me  the  beauty  of  a 
morality  more  noble  than  my  own.  The  Npiire 
heaped  favors  after  favors  on  my  head,  and  put  me 
in  the  way  of  having  cash  again  in  hand  to  torn 
over.  1  have  turned  that  money  over.  If  there  is 
a  man  in  England  who  understands  the  handling  of 
money  it  is  myself.  I  am  rich  again,  richer  than 
you  dream  of.  I  only  stay  at  St.  Mary's  because  I 
think  my  benefactor  8ilcote  would  like  it  Yet  I 
tell  you,  Sugden,  that  I  would  have  gone  into  the< 
Bankruptcy  Court  again  to-morrow,  have  given  np 
every  pound  which  I  owned,  if  I  could  have  pre- 
vented this  last  terrible  scandal." 

44  What  is  it,  then  ?  "  said  Sugden.  44  Here  are 
the  servants.  Will  you  put  those  dishes  down,  and 
go  away,  if  you  please.  Mr.  Betts  and  I  are  talking 
business." 

When  they  were  gone  Sugden  resumed  :  44  Yon 
seem  to  me  to  be  two  people,  Betts,"  he  said ;  14  just 
now  you  seemed  to  mo  to  l>e  scheming  about  an 
utterly  ignoble  matter;  and  then  immediately  after 
you  came  out  most  nobly." 

44 1  am  two  people,"  said  Betts.  44 1  was  bred  a 
share  and  stockjobber,  and  shall  die  one,  and  at 
times  I  try  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  like 
Algy  Silcote,  my  son-in-law.  Think  it  out  for 
yourself." 

44  Well,  I  will.  But  about  Anne.  Is  there  any- 
thing like  dishonor  'i  " 

44  Utter  dishonor,  I  fear,  and  utter  ruin.  She  has 
gono  off  with  a  low  Italian  Austrian.  A  young 
Roman.    Let  us  say  no  more  about  it." 

44  How  did  you  hear  it  ?  " 

44  From  a  friend  of  mine,  Kriegsthurm.    He  is  a 
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great  liar,  but  he  dare  not  lie  to  me.  He  has  made 
the  Continent  too  hot  ibr  him  generally,  by  univer- 
sal political  rascality,  and  must  get  back  to  Eng- 
land. He  would  not  dare  to  he  to  me.  He  has 
leathered  his  nest  here  pretty  well,  ibr  I  made  lour 
thousand  pounds  over  hia  last  telegram  from  Ver- 
celli,  in  which  he  told  me  that  the  Austrian  right 
was  fairly  turned,  and  that  the  Austrian  army  would 
not  luce  the  French  rilled  ordnance.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  poor  girl  is  lost." 

"  I  am  deeply  sorry  lor  this,"  said  Sugden. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Betta, 

"  Yon  say  he  is  a  noble  Roman  V  "  said  Sugden. 

"  And  a  great  scoundrel,"  said  Betts.  14  Why  he 
is  an  employe  of  Kriegsthurm's." 

"  When  Italy  is  free,"  said  Sugden,  "he  might 
make  a  good  match  for  her." 

"  You  have  a  good  imagination." said  Betts,  "but 
he  is  a  great  scoundrel.    Here  is  Dora." 

Here  was  Dora.  "  Well,  you  two  people,"  she 
said,  "  what  treason  have  you  been  talking  that  you 
should  have  banished  the  servants  ?  If  you  have 
done  talking  treason,  I  should  suggest  that  they 
were  recalled.  IS  we  are  to  take  possession  of 
grandpa's  house  without  the  slightest  reason,  1  think 
we  might  make  use  of  his  servants." 
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"  But  Reginald  ?  " 

"  Reginald  and  she  have  quarrelled  for  the  last 
time,  that  is  all,"  said  Dora.  "  They  never  did 
anything  else.    They  never  would  have  got  on 


icther. 


"  Wkll,"  said  Dora  to  Mr.  Sugden,  44  and  so 
they  are  actually  due.    It  seems  incredible." 

"The  Squire  has  telegraphed  from  London,  and 
will  bo  here  in  half  an  hour.  So  we  shall  see  them 
all  soon  now." 

"Not  all,"  said  Dora. 

"  All,  with  the  exception  of  Anno  and  Reginald," 
said  Sugden. 

"  And  my  father  and  Uncle  Tom,"  added  Dora. 

"  They  are  at  peace,"  said  Mr.  Sugden ;  "  they 
won't  hurt.  I  wish  that  Anue  was  as  well  off  as 
they." 

"  Do  vou  l>elieve  this  alxmt  Anne  ?  "  said  Dora. 
"Of  course  I  do." 

"  /  ilon't,"  said  Dora,  emphatically ;  "  not  one 
single  word  of  it." 

"  You  cannot  quite  help  it,  I  fear,"  said  he. 

"  I  can  help  it  perfectly  well,"  said  Dora.  "  The 
whole  story  is  a  very  clumsy  falsehood.  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  tiie  very  last  thing  which  Anne  would  do. 
And  I  know  something  which  I  could  tell  you,  if  I 
chose;  but  I  don't  choose  —  yes,  I  do  —  no,  I  don't. 
Look  at  me,  and  I  shall  make  up  my  mind." 

Sugden  turned  his  handsome  Drown  lace,  as  calm 
as  a  Memnon,  as  gentle  and  simple  as  a  child,  on 
hers.  She  looked  at  it  for  a  momeut,  and  made  up 
her  mind. 

"  Yes,  I  do  choose.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  never 
could  tell  Grandpa  Betts.  You  are  a  gentleman, 
and  he,  though  the  best  of  men,  is  not.  See  here : 
Anne  has  done  something  very  foolish  indeed,  I  do 
not  doubt :  but  it  has  been  all  done  ibr  spite,  and 
nothing  more." 

"  Spite  against  whom  ?  " 

"  Against  James,  and  against  me,"  she  said. 
"Yon  see,"shu  added,  blushing,  laughing,  and  gently 
taking  his  arm,  "  I  have  monopolized  James,  and 
she  wanted  to  monopolize  him  herself.  She  has 
done  something  very  violent  and  foolish  in  her 
anger,  for  she  has  a  tad  temper,  but  nothing  in  the 
least  degree  wrong." 


"  You  give  me  some  hope  and  comfort,  my  love," 
said  Sugden.  "  I  cannot  help  believ  ing  you  while 
I  hear  your  voice ;  but  my  reason  is  against 
yon." 

"  O,  indeed.    Where  did  we  get  this  report  ?  " 
"  From  Mr.  Kriegsthurm." 

"  Mr.  Kriegsthurm  :  a  pretty  authority  !  And 
one  would  bo  glad  to  hear  Aliss  Heath  ton's  account 
of  the  matter.    Has  she  run  away  too  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  shrewd  remark,"  said  Sugden. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  favor.  Let  us 
get  the  dogs,  and  go  round  the  old  place  for  the 

"  Why  for  the  last  time  ?  "  said  Sugden,  when 
they  had  called  the  bloodhounds  together,  and 
started  down  the  drive  towards  the  forest. 

"  You  only  h.df  quote  what  I  said,  and  alter  my 
emphasis.  I  said  over  the  old  place  for  the  last 
time.  The  old  place  is  no  more.  In  less  than  an 
hour  there  will  be  a  new  Silcotes." 

"  It  is  true,  and  a  more  happy  one,"  said  Sug- 
den. 

"  Well,"  said  Dora,  "  I  don't  know  ;  I  actually  do 
not  know.  1  remember  once  that  Miss  Lee  read  us 
that  fairy  story,  I  forget  which  (it  is  often  enough 
quoted),  which  ends  4  And  so  they  all  lived  happy 
ever  afterwards ' ;  and  Anne  remarked  emphatically, 
'  Dear  me,  how  exceedingly  tiresome  they  must  have 
found  it,  after  such  a  delightful  series  of  accidents 
and  quarrels.'  Do  you  know  that  I  have  been  hap- 
pier in  this  old  house  than  ever  I  expect  to  be 
again?  There,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  for 
instance  'i  " 

"  Thore  is  some  reason  in  it,  or  you  would  not 
have  said  it,  my  dear,"  replied  Sugden.  "  Why  do 
you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  Uncle  Sugden  (I  am  not  quite  sure  yet 
whether  you  are  my  uncle  or  my  aunt  —  n'importe ; 
Grandpa  Silcote  is  fountain  of  honors,  and  must 
settle  the  titles  of  the  new  Court  ),  1  will  tell  you 
why.  My  dear,  in  old  times  this  house  was  a  very 
charming  one.  There  was  a  perfectly  delicious 
abandon  about  it,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 
seen,  or  even  heard  of  elsewhere.  Coming  as  I  did 
froin  the  squalor  of  my  father's  house,  this  was  a 
lairy  palace  fur  me.  True,  there  was  an  ogre ;  my 
grandfather  Silcote  was  the  ogre ;  but  then  I  like 
ogres.  There  was  a  somewhat  cracked  princess  — 
a  real  Italian  princess  —  in  velvet  and  jewels ;  and 
1  like  people  of  that  kind.  Then  there  was  a  dark 
story,  which  we  never  could  understand,  which  watt 
to  us  infinitely  charming ;  there  was  almost  barbar- 
ous profusion  and  ostentation,  which  everybody  —  I 
don't  care  —  everybody  loves  in  their  heart  of 
hearts;  there  were  these  bloodhounds,  which  I  hated 
at  first,  as  a  cockney,  but  which  I  have  got  to  love 
as  the  last  remnants  of  the  ancien  regime ;  there 
were  horses,  grooms,  carriages,  |>onies,  deer,  as  in- 
deed there  are  now,  with  all  their  charm  gone ;  and 
lastly,  one  could  do  exactly  as  one  liked :  one  could 
revel  in  all  this  luxury  and  beauty,  set  here  like  a 
splendid  jewel  among  the  surrounding  forest,  with- 
out a  soul  to  control  one.  And  this  was  very 
charming,  for  /  am  a  Radical." 

"  It  was  an  evil  and  perverse  state  of  things,  my 
love,"  said  Sugden. 

"I  dare  say,"  said  Dora;  "but  then  I  am  evil 
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ami  perverse,  and  I  loved  it.  I  used  to  protest 
against  it ;  that  was  my  prudishncss.  But  now  that 
it  has  all  passed  away,  I  know  that  I  loved  it," 

44  You  are  quite  sure,  then,  that  the  old  state  of 
things  has  passed  away,"  said  Sugden. 

"  Sly  good  —  distant  relation  (I  will  not  commit 
myself),  —  do  you  know  that  you  are  perfectly 
foolish  at  times  V  Is  not  ray  Uncle  Arthur  going  to 
marry  my  old  governess,  Miss  Ia:c  ?  Are  they  not 
going  to  take  up  their  abode  here  at  Silcotes  ? 
You  have  heard  of  this  arrangement,  because  I 
have  heard  you  speak  of  it" 

44  Then  you  think,  my  dear,"  said  Sugden,  "that 
Mr.  Arthur  and  his  bride  will  be  inclined  to  look 
round  and  put  things  square." 

Dora  only  looked  at  him  at  first.  Her  opinion 
was  so  strong  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  two 
would  *'  put  things  square,"  that  she  did  not  trust 
herself  to  speak  of  it  at  present.  She  as  good  as 
passed  the  question  for  a  time. 

44  There  is  a  chance  that  your  sister,  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote,  or,  to  be  nore  correct,  Mr*. 
Silcote,  may  be  able  to  do  battle  with  them  single- 
handed.  She  is  in  high  favor  at  headquarters  now, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so.  She  is  an  energetic  and 
courageous' woman,  and  it  seems  has  great  influence 
over  grandpa.  But  she  is  one,  and  they  are  two, 
and  she  will  have  her  work  cut  out  for  her.  She 
will  fight  like  a  dragon  for  James,  but  James  will 
be  of  no  assistance  to  her  at  all.  The  Arthur  Sil- 
cotes will  beat  her.  if  she  don't  mind.  However,  we 
shall  have  a  happy  little  household." 

44  My  dear  Dora,"  said  Sugden,  44  you  aro  very 
worldly." 

44 1  am ;  I  have  seen  the  consequences  of  not  be- 
ing worldly,  and,  Uncle  Sugden,  I  was  trained  in  a 
hard  school.  I  only  know  this,  that  I  shall  make 
James  stick  to  his  art,  and  be  independent,  for  with 
this  wonderful  new  happy  family  arrangement,  I 
see  nothing  to  prevent  his  being  cut  out  of  his 
grandfather's  will  to-morrow." 

44  He  will  have  his  mother's  money,  —  four  thou- 
sand a  year." 

44 1  know  that  But  it  is  an  evil  thing  for  a  man 
to  wait  for  his  mother's  money.  He  shall  be  inde- 
pendent of  that  before  his  mother  dies,  if  I  know 
my  own  will." 

"  You  arc  taking  a  black  view  of  things." 

44 1  have  been  used  to  the  darker  side  of  things. 
I  will  be  more  cheerful  directly.  Let  us  see  what 
has  become  of  our  old  Silcotes,  in  this  newer  and 
happier  regime.  The  delightful  old  abandon  of  the 
house  is  gone  forever.  Grandpa,  our  ogre,  has  for- 
gotten his  ways.  Altogether,  the  old  house  will 
never  be  what  it  was  before.  I  know  that  the  new 
order  will  be  better  than  the  old,  but  I  am  wicked 
and  perverse,  and  I  hate  it" 

"  You  have  talked  yourself  into  hating  it, 
Dora,"  said  Sugden,  44  with  what  seems  to  me  a 
great  deal  of  common  sense." 

44  Well,  I  do  hate  it  at  all  events,"  said  Dora. 
44  They  will  spoil  James  himself  among  them." 

They  had  come  in  their  walk  before  the  silent 
cottage,  in  which  Sugden  and  his  sister  had  lived 
for  so  many  years.  The  fence  was  broken,  and  the 
bloodhounds  which  accompanied  them  had  invaded 
the  garden.  The  flowers,  mostly  spring  flowers 
which  Sugden  had  planted  so  many  years  ago,  were 
all  out  of  flower,  and  lying  withered  on  the  neglect- 
ed ground,  with  the  exception  of  two  groups  of 
noble  white  lilies,  which  stood  on  each  side  of  the 
door,  and  a  rose  which  they  now  choose  to  call  the 


44  John  Hopper,"  but  which  old-fashioned  folks  call 
the  44  Cabbage." 

4-  Get  me  a  lily,"  said  Dora. 

41 1  think  that  I  will  get  you  a  rose  instead,"  said 
Sugden.    44  Old  maids  wear  lilies." 

So  they  turned  into  the  main  avenue  apain,  with 
the  stupid  bloodhounds  round  them,  snuffing  and 
scratching  among  the  rabbit  burrows. 

44  Little  woman,"  said  Sugden, 44  you  have  a  mel- 
ancholv  sort  of  mind." 

44  It  is  likely  enough,"  said  Dora ;  44 1  watched  my 
father's  life,  and  saw  him  die.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  my  mind  is  a  melancholy  one." 

44  You  have  made  me  melancholy  enough ;  and  I 
looked  for  such  pleasure  from  to-day's  meeting. 
When  your  aunt  and  I  lived  alone  and  unnoticed 
at  that  cottage  we  have  just  left,  we  were  happy 
enough.  We  never  had  as  much  to  eat  as  we  could 
have  eaten,  and  we  felt  the  want  of  firing  also  — 
bitterly,  I  can  tell  you.  We  had  our  great  sorrow, 
—  the  desertion  of  her  unrecognized  by  the  poor 
fellow  who  is  just  gone ;  we  had  to'  stand  all 
weathers,  and  never  had  five  shillings  in  the  house; 
yet  we  bore  all  cheerfully.  Just  now,  when  I  be- 
lieved that  all  things  were  changed  for  the  better, 
and  we  were  going  to  begin  a  time  of  prosperity,  you 
point  out  to  me  a  hundred  new  miseries,  fitly  times 
worse  than  the  old  ones.  I  doubt  you  are  a  killjoy, 
Miss  Dora." 

44  Well,"  said  Dora, 44  it  does  not  much  matter.  I 
shall  die  an  old  maid.    I  always  intended  to  be  so, 

and  I  mean  to  be  so ;  and  I  am  a  very  deter  

Why,  bless  me,  it  is  you." 

44  That  looks  very  like  old  maidenhood,"  said 
Sugden,  as  he  saw  her  fairly  in  the  arms  of  a  tall 
and  very  handsome  young  man,  with  a  dark  downy 
mustache,  and  —  I  must  write  it  down —  getting 
kissed.  44  That  looks  uncommonly  like  dying  an 
old  maid.  Bah !  you  're  just  like  the  rest  of  your 
precious  family,  —  saying  one  thing  and  doing  an- 
other. My  boy  James  shall  hear  of  this.  I  had 
better  make  myself  scarce,  fur  this  is  getting  too 
tender  for  me,  —  this  is.  Why,  that  can't  oe  the  boy 
himself?  He  never  had  mustaches.  I  am  blessed 
if  I  don't  believe  it  is,  though.  Here,  you  two  peo- 
ple, manners  !  manners !  " 

44  Who  cares  about  manners  before  you  ? "  said 
James,  and  Sugden  saw  that  it  was  James  at 
once. 

44 1  thought  old  maids  were  particular  in  that  re- 
spect," replied  Sugden.  44  However,  have  it  your 
own  way,  and  don't  regard  me." 

44  If  you  don't  hold  your  tongue,  I  '11  kiss  you," 
said  Dora. 

44  Then  here  goes,"  said  Sugden.  44  Arthur  is  go- 
ing — "  but  she  executed  her  terrible  threat,  and 
silenced  him.  44  For,"  as  she  said,  44  no  one  ever 
cared  one  halfpenny  for  you.  You  are  of  as  much 
importance  as  an  old  milestone." 

When  James  had  got  hold  of  one  of  his  arms,  and 
Dora  of  another,  —  when  they  both  clung  round 
him  and  looked  into  his  gentle,  almost  stupid  face, 
Sugden  thought  that  to  be  a  milestone  was  not  such 
a  bad  thing  after  all,  if  one  had  two  such  beautiful 
young  climbers  to  twine  around  you. 

"They  will  be  here  directly,"  said  James.  wl 
came  across  the  fields  from  Twyford  and  have 
beaten  them,  but  they  will  be  here  directly." 

44  Shall  we  wait  for  them  here,  or  go  back  to  the 
hall? "said  Dora. 

44  Let  us  hurry  back  to  the  hall,"  said 
44  He  would  like  it  better." 
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"  Is  be  in  one  of  his  tempers,  then  ?  "  asked  Dora. 
"  No,  he  has  no  tempers  now.    But  I  think  he 
I    would  like  it.    And  Aunt  Mary  is  mad." 


CHAPTER  LX. 

THE  RETTHJI. 

They  hurried  back,  ami  got  under  the  shelter  of 
the  great  porch,  ready  to  receive  the  coiners  from 
the  war,  and  to  see  the  end  of  the  ancient  and  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  history  of  the  Silcote 
familv. 

"  The  girl  is  right,"  thought  Sugden ;  "  the  new 
misery  is  greater  than  the  old.  Well,  here  they 
come." 

Two  carriages  came  grinding  through  the  gravel 
up  to  the  porch, —  the  first  closed,  the  second  open. 
The  closed  carriage  stopped  first  at  their  feet,  ami 
the  butler  opened  the  door  of  it-  Silcote  himself 
got  out  of  it  first,  looking  very  quiet  and  very  sol- 
emn indeed,  taking  notice  of  no  one  :  and  then 
turned  round  to  hand  out  his  companion,  the  poor 
Princess  of  Castelnuovo. 

She  put  her  well-formed  hand  on  his  arm,  and, 
with  her  finely-formed  little  foot  carefully  pointed, 
alit  gently  and  dexterously  on  the  lowest  step  be- 
fore the  porch.  Then  she  turned  to  Sileote,  smiled 
pleasantly  and  bowed.  After  this,  she  stood  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sunshine,  and  looked  around  her. 
She  was  beautifully  and  carefully  dressed,  and  al- 
most hung  with  jewels,  all  put  on  in  the  most  per- 
fect taste.  Her  beauty,  old  as  she  was,  was  still 
splendid  :  anil  yet,  when  Dora  had  looked  on  her 
for  less  than  half  a  minute,  she  slipped  quietly  away 
and  hid  herself  in  one  of  the  window-seats,  saying 
to  herself,  —  "  She  had  better  have  died.  It  would 
be  better  for  her  if  she  was  dead." 

For  that  had  happened  to  this  poor  Princess 
which  is  more  inexplicable,  and  infinitely  more  aw- 
ful, than  death  itself.  She  was  mad.  She  had 
overstepped  Kriegsthurm's  line  at  last.  Mystery 
greater  than  death !  The  old  familiar  world,  the 
old  familiar  house,  the  people  with  whom  she  had 
lived  for  so  many  years,  were  all  around  her,  and 
yet  she  was  utterly  unable  to  recojjnize  them.  She 
saw  them  as  she  had  seen  them  a  hundred  times  be- 
fore ;  yet  they  were  other  places  and  other  people 
to  her.  It  is  beyond  all  thought  and  all  knowledge. 
Better  perhaps  not  to  think  of  this  awful  death  in 
life,  or  double  life,  but  go  with  the  doctors,  who 
name  it  as  "  tubercular  disease  of  the  brain,"  and 
then  put  it  on  one  side  ;  which  is  possibly  the  best 
thing  to  do. 

In  the  sun,  before  the  door,  stood  a  handsome, 
well-dressed  woman,  before  the  eyes  of  men  calm, 
polite,  bien  wise,  everything  which  was  to  be  desired. 
And  yet  there  was  no  woman  there  at  all,  for  the 
so  il  had  gone  out  of  her,  and  she  saw  things  which 
were  not.  Her  intelligence  lied  to  her  eyes,  and 
her  eyes  to  her  intelligence.  This  mystery  of  mad- 
ness is  surely  the  greatest  mystery  of  all.  See  it  in 
one  you  have  loved,  and  then  contradict  me. 

She  did  not  know  her  own  brother,  and  she  did 
not  know  the  old  house :  still,  she  knew  that  she  was 
mad.  She  believed  that  her  brother  was  the  doc- 
tor, and  that  this  was  the  asylum.  Yet,  by  some  in- 
finitely deep  crossed-purpose  in  her  soul,  she  strug- 
gled towards  the  surface  of  reason  for  an  instant. 
She  turned  to  the  butler  ami  said,  "  Colonel  Silcote 
has  missed  the  train,  and  will  not  be  in  time  for 
dinner.    He  will  have  his  old  room  in  the  west 
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wing."  And  then  she  passed  under  the  shadow  of 
the  porch  and  into  the  old  hall,  where  the  blood- 
hounds lay  about ;  and  Dora,  looking  from  her 
dim  window-seat  saw  her  stalk  along,  imperial,  ma- 
jestic, with  her  face  set,  with  uneasy  lips,  with  eye- 
brows drawn  together,  and  with  staring  eyes,  which 
saw  what  was  not  there. 

But  by  this  time  the  second  carriage  had  un- 
loaded itself. 

The  meeting  between  Miss  Lee  and  Dora  had 
something  of  humor  in  it.  Dora  had  never  .thor- 
oughly liied  Miss  Lee,  and  had  seen  and  remem- 
bered a  very  great  many  indiscretions  which  Miss 
Lee.  under  present  circumstances,  would  have  liked 
her  to  forget.  Yet  Dora  had  not  forgotten  them, 
and  Miss  Lee  knew  it.  They  were,  therefore,  both 
on  their  dignity.  When  the  poor  Princess  and  her 
brother  had  passed  her  in  the  hall,  she  came  out 
into  the  (torch,  and  met  her  old  friend-enemy,  Miss 
Lee,  face  to  face. 

Miss  Lee  was  dressed  up  to  the  point  which  ia  I 
expected  of  every  lady  with  four  thousand  a  year, 
and  Dora,  having  been  dependent  on  Mr.  Betts, 
by  no  means  a  liberal  outgiver,  was  somewhat  dow-  i 
d"y  and  shabby.    Yet  Dora  held  the  key  of  the  po-  j 
sition  in  her"  pocket,  and  knew  it,  as  did  likewise 
Miss  Lee  herself. 

How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Dora  ?  "  said  Miss  j 
Lee- 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Lee  ?  "  said  Dora,  look-  j 
ing  very  calmly  at  her. 

"I  am  very  well,  indeed,  my  dear  Dora,"  said 
Miss  Lee. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Dora 

I  am  afraid  that  your  nerves  must  have  been 
shaken  by  the  war." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Miss  Lee.  And  then  there 
was  a  pause.  Dora  would  have  died  sooner  than 
have  spoken  next,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  only 
Miss  llaylock,  but  Arthur  himself,  remained  per- 
fectly silent ;  for,"  as  Miss  llaylock  expressed  it, 
4i  Miss  I^ee  had  been  giving  herself  airs." 

Miss  Lee  had  to  speak  first,  accordingly.  "  My 
dear,"  she  said,  "  will  you  give  me  a  kiss  ?  " 

"  With  the  greatest  "pleasure,"  replied  Dora. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  be  very  great  friends,  Dora." 

"I  am  sure  I  hope  we  shall,"  was  the  reply. 


CONCLUSION. 

So  comes  one  more  long  storv  to  an  end.  Noth- 
ing remains  but  to  give  the  various  characters  their 
departure,  and  to  finish  one  of  the  most  difficult  ef- 
forts of  story-telling  ever  attempted. 

I  hear  people  asking  about  such  and  such  a  story, 
"  Does  it  end  well  ?  "  as  if  that  mattered.  How  can 
a  story  of  deceit,  folly,  and  selfishness  like  this  ena 
entirely  well  ?  It  ends  as  well  as  it  can.  As  people 
make  their  beds,  so  they  must  lie  on  them. 

Silcote  by  degrees  became  possessed  of  all  the 
circumstances  with  which  our  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted, with  regard  to  his  relations  with  his  wife, 
which  were  chiefly  brought  about  through  the  fool- 
ishness of  his  poor  sister.  Kriegsthurm,  having 
been  forced  back  to  England,  in  consequence  of  the 
danger  incurred  from  the  continental  democrats, 
took  a  house  in  Camden  Town,  and,  being  rather 
short  of  cash,  wrote  to  Silcote,  offering  to  tell  him 
the  whole  truth,  from  beginning  to  end.  Silcote 
went  to  him  at  once,  and  learnt  from  him  and  bis 
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head-agent  in  the  villany,  all  the  details.  He  paid 
him  his  money,  asking  him  if  ho  did  not  think  him- 
self the  greatest  scoundrel  in  Europe  V  To  which 
Kriegsthurm  answered,  uNo,  not  hy  many  de- 
grees"\  and  laughed. 

Sileote  was  now  aware  that  he  had  bv  his  insane 
jealousy  and  reticence  caused  the  death  of  a  good 
and  gentle  woman,  and  of  an  innocent  and  tender 
wife.  He  spoke  to  Mrs.  Tom  Sileote  in  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  never-dying  remorse  which  such  a  dis- 
covery would  entail:  yet  that  remorse  was  very 
•  little  visible  after  all,  from  a  variety  of  reasons. 

If  he  had  been  still  alone,  still  isolated  from  hu- 
man sympathies,  no  doubt  that  remorse  would  have 
been  very  great,  —  nav,  it  was  relatively  very  great. 
He  would  probably  have  maddened  himself  into 
some  new  phase  of  tolly  with  it  But  many  circum- 
stances prevented  his  doing  this,  which  it  would  be 
well  to  consider. 

The  business  was  so  very,  very  old.  Above  forty 
years  old.  Very  few  men  are  capable  of  feeling 
acute  remorse  for  actions  done  so  long  ago,  although 
they  may  use  excited  language  about  them,  as  did 
Sileote.  To  feel  remorse  acutely,  the  image  of  the 
victim  or  the  sin  must  be  close  to  the  mind's  eve: 
at  least,  closer  than  a  space  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
years.  He  still  had  a  great  tenderness  for  his  poor 
wife,  but  he  was  getting  old :  it  was  very  long  ago ; 
and  his  love  for  her  had  been  turned  into  furious 
and  as  he  thought,  righteous  indignation  against  her 
for  so  many  years,  that  he  was  unable  to  obliterate 
the  half  century  during  which  he  had  regarded  her 
as  a  monster  of  wickedness,  and  take  up  his  love 
for  her  again  as  fresh  as  ever.  He  was  unable  to 
carry  out  the  ideal  programme  which  he  had  an- 
nounced to  Mrs.  Thomas.  He  was  regretful  and  re- 
pentant. But  of  practical  acute  rernorsc,  with  its 
usual  symptoms,  there  was  none. 

There  were  other  reasons  against  this  phase  of 
mind :  almost  innumerable.  The  break  in  his 
habits,  when  he  had  left  his  unnatural  solitude  to 
go  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  first  of  these  newly- 
invented,  sudden,  bloody,  and  decisive  wars,  had 
somewhat  dazed  him.  and  put  old  matters  very  far 
away  indeed.  Ho  had,  again,  been  very  fond  of 
his  son  Thomas,  and  had  always,  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  thought  of  a  reconciliation  between  them  as 
a  matter  of  course.  He  had  pursued  him  under 
fire  with  the  intention  of  being  reconciled  to  him, 
and  hail  found  him  K  ing  stark,  stiff,  and  stone-dead 
under  the  poplars  by  the  mill  wall  nt  Montriolo. 
watched  by  bis  halt'-,  razed  aunt  and  his  unacknowl- 
edged son.  This  alone,  was  enough  to  put  old  dis- 
asters out  of  his  mind. 

Then,  again,  Anne.  He  had  been  very  fond  of 
Anne ;  and  had,  in  his  newly-awakened  reckless- 
ness, sent  her  abroad  with  a  somewhat  foolish  gov- 
erness. In  spite  of  I  bra's  purely  imaginary  de- 
fence of  her  (which  .lid  Dora  great  credit),  Anne 
had  made  an  awful  /iV<  o.  She  had  turned  Roman 
Catholic  in  order  to  be  married  to  the  young  Ro- 
man gentleman  whom  Kriegsthurm.  in  one  of  his 
puzzled  fits,  had  i  t  on  to  watch  James,  and  was 
figuring  away  at  Naples  with  him,  with  the  moneys 
which  had  been  intruded  to  Miss  Heathton,  her 
governess,  for  their  mutual  subsistence.  Reginald 
and  she  had  had  an  interview,  previous  to  her  es- 
capade, in  which  she  told  Reginald  that  she  had 
never  cared  for  him  in  the  least,  but  was  in  love 
with  James,  and  always  had  l»een.  After  which 
she  went  to  Naples  as  we  have  seen :  and  Regi- 
nald, having  no  one  to  direct  him,  went  to  Inns- 


pruck,  —  why  or  wherefore  we  shall  never  know, 
—  and  wrote  to  his  grandfather  from  that  place, 
telling  him  that  he  had  carefully  examined  the  va- 
rious relations  in  which  he  stood  to  his  fellow-men, 
that  he  had  arranged  to  commit  suicide,  and  that 
by  the  time  these  lines  reached  him  (the  distracted 
Squire),  he,  Reginald,  should  be  no  more. 

He  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,  but  exhibit- 
ed a  feeble,  pretty  picture  at  the  Dudley  last  year. 
Still  Sileote,  having  believed  in  his  own  nonsense 
for  so  many  years,  was  able  to  believe  in  Regi- 
nald's. This,  however,  was  one  of  the  smallest  of 
his  troubles.  Any  one,  no  matter  how  sensitive, 
would  have  forgotten  an  old  trouble,  on  the  basis  of 
which  this  story  has  been  written,  in  the  face  of  the 
new  troubles  which  arose  and  confronted  him 'on 
ever)'  side. 

It  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  me  to  allude  to 
such  a  half-reputable  Jiazco  as  that  of  Anne,  I  do 
not  deal  in  such  wares;  you  must  go  elsewhere  for 
them;  but  it  is  still  more  disagreeable  for  me,  a 
man  whose  principal  desire  is  to  please,  to  allude  to 
the  relations  between  Mrs.  Thomas  Sileote  (Mrs. 
Sugden)  and  Mis.  Arthur  Sileote  (Miss  Lee). 

As  long  as  they  were  mere  cousins  and  co-heir- 
esses they  got  on  capitally  together.  They  were 
both  extremely  High  Church,  took  in  the  same 
paper,  and  understood  one  another  perfectly. 
Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  their  nrrord. 

Then  came  in  Arthur :  of  the  liberal  Oxford 
minority,  who  had,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  pitched 
Miss  Lee  overboard,  until  she  got  her  fortune.  Miss 
Lee  was  very  rapidly  converted  to  his  views,  as 
Dora  had  often  prophesied.  Rut,  then,  Mrs.  Tom 
Sileote  stuck  to  her  High  Churchism  in  the  most 
strenuous  manner.  There  never  was  such  a  differ- 
ence in  this  world.  It  was  two  to  one  against  Mrs. 
Thomas,  for  Miss  Lee  had  gone  over  to  the  enemv. 
Everything  which  Arthur  said  she  swore  to.  It 
was  no  use  for  Mrs.  Thomas  to  "  taunt "  her  with 
previously-expressed  opinions.  Mrs.  Arthur  replied 
merely  that  she  knew  better  now. 

And,  again,  there  was  something  between  these 
ladies  which  was  possibly  more  important  than 
any  merely  religious  difference.  It  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  succession  to  Sileote's  enormous  wealth. 
Arthur,  as  an  independent  bachelor,  was  one  per- 
son :  Arthur  married,  with  his  announcement  out 
to  the  whole  county  of  a  probable  heir,  was  quite 
another  person.  While  a  bachelor,  in  precarious 
health,  he  could  well  afford  to  pooh-pooh  his  fath- 
er V  intention  of  making  him  heir :  he  spoke  sin- 
cerely when  he  rudely  declined  the  honor.  But 
now,  with  a  showy  and  beautiful  wife,  of  whom  he 
was  proud,  and  who  took  him  into  society,  things 
were  verv  different.  lie  began  to  feel  the  value  of 
the  prestige  which  a  beiufiful  and  rich  wife  gives  a 
man,  and  to  be  less  and  less  patient  of  the  idea  of 
living  principally  on  her  money.  And  Sileotcs 
was  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  country,  and  she 
was  naturally  mistress  of  it,  —  would  certainly  be, 
according  to  his  father's  present  will,  could  he  only 
undermine  Mrs.  Thomas  s  enormous  influence  with 
his  father,  which  was  now  greater  than  his  own. 

As  for  Mrs.  Thomas,  she  was  perfectly  determined 
that  James  should  marry  Dora,  and  that  the  Thomas 
Sileote  and  the  Algernon  Sileote  interests  should 
coincide,  and  bring  James  in  triumphantly  as  master 
of  Sileotcs.  To  further  this  object  she  persistently 
kept  tho  Squire's  old  grievances  before  him.  She 
continually,  though  with  the  finest  tact,  urged  the 
claims  of  Dora,  the  child  of  his  ill-wed  sou  Alger- 
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non,  upon  him,  and  gentlv  and  calmly  laid  the 
death  of  Thomas  Silcote  at  his  door-step,  M  she  had 
done  in  sober  earnest  at  the  battle  of  Palestro. 
Her  case  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  shu  was  quite 
a  match  for  Arthur. 

Now,  seeing  that  these  people  all  lived  in  the 
same  house  together  for  over  a  year  at  the  Squire's 
expense,  that  they  were  all  of  them  very  resolute 
people,  and  that  they  wore  always,  night  or  day, 
ready  for  one  another,  it  is  no  wonder  that  at  the  end 
of  a  twelvemonth  the  Squire  had  so  far  forgotten 
his  old  life  in  this  new  one  as  to  consult  Belts  about 
the  best  route  to  Australia,  affirming  positively 
that  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  should  emi- 
grate. 

"  What  part  of  Australia  do  yon  want  to  go  to  ?  " 
asked  Betts. 

44  IWt  know,"  said  Silcote.  44  I  only  want  to 
get  out  of  this." 

"  If  you  can't  tell  mo  where  vou  want  to  go,  I 
can't  give  you  the  route,"  said  fietts.  "But  drop 
allegory:  you  want  to  get  out  of  all  this,  and  I 
don't  wonder.  Which  party  do  you  wish  hoisted 
out?  There!" 

Silcote  could  be  downright  as  well  at  Betts." 
44  Arthur  and  his  wife,"  he  replied. 

Betts  whistled.  44  You  are  a  bold  man.  Squire. 
There  ia  life  in  the  old  hound  yet    Why? " 

44  Because  I  cannot  do  without  Mrs.  Tom.  I  want 
to  end  my  life  with  her.  And  I  don't  like  Arthur 
and  his  wife ;  they  are  far  too  fxno  lor  me.  They 
are  beginning  to  give  dinner-parties  hero  now,  and 
show  me  off"  Tike  a  bear  which  they  have  tamed,  and 
1  am  cteetera'd  if  I  stand  it.  Toms  wile  is  worth 
fifty  of  them." 

"  Who  is  to  have  Sileotes  ?  "  asked  Betts. 

Sileote  replied,  44  That  is  a  home  question." 

4'  So  it  is,"  said  Betts.  *'  I  can't  help  you  until  it 
is  answered,  though." 

"Well,  then,  James  and  Dora,"  said  Silcote; 
41  and  that  is  what  makes  the  business  so  intolerable. 
I  will  provide  for  Arthur  splendidly,  —  at  once  if 
he  wishes  it ;  but  Tom's  Kon  and  Algernon's  daugh- 
ter sh  ill  have  Sileotes.  You  may  call  me  a  fool  if 
you  like,  but  so  it  will  be." 

1  don't  call  you  a  lt>ol,"  s<*ud  Belts ;  44 1  think 
yau  are  doing  wisely  and  well." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  get  rid  of  Arthur  ?  " 

'•Why,  — let  me  sec;  he  is  out  shooting  now; 
wait  till  he  comes  home,  and  tell  him  of  the  deter- 
mination you  have  come  to." 

"1  daro  not,"  said  the  Squire. 

'4  You  must"  said  Bett«.  ••  Yon  shall.  If  yon 
don't.  /  will ;  and  so  I  do  not  deceive  you." 

41  But  how?"  said  Silcote. 

"  Announce  to  him  the.  immediate  marriage  of 
Janu*  and  Dora,"  replied  jroAttyiqrw  Belt* :  "then 
explain  this  matter  to  him.  and  immediat.  lv  after- 
ward* have  those  t  wo  married,  just,  to  show  you  are 
in  earnest." 

•'  Tin  y  are  full  young,"  said  the  S  mire. 
44  None  too  young,  and  they  have,  p'.eniv  of 
moncv.  Lor'  bless  you !  carpenters  and  UL'.ok- 
siuiths.  and  such  people,  habitually  marry  at  xhr.i 
age,  without  a  week's  wages  to  the  good.  You  can 
knock  'em  up  a  conplo  of  thousand  a  year  amongst 
you.  Let  'em  marry  at  once,.  Put  your  hand  to 
the  prettiest  thing  over  done*.  Let  u.<  sec  one  more 
beautiful  thing  before  we  die,  Silcote.  We  hav* 
seen  but  lew  pretty  things  in  our  iit'otime :  let  us 
see  one  more  before  wc  t^ke  to  the  chimney-corner 
on  our  way  to  the  churchyard.    Come,  my  good 
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old  friend,  put  a  rose  in  your  button-hole,  and  let 
us  have  this  wedding.    Youth  is  past  forever  with 
loth  of  us,  but  let  us  feel  young  once  more,  vicari- 
ously.   Let  this  thing  be."' 
44 'But  Arthur?" 

44  Hang  Arthur.  Why,  you  are  worth  six  of  Ar- 
thur any  day  of  the  week.  You  have  sufficient 
manhood  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  and  I  '11  be 
hanged  if  he  has.  Ale}-  was  worth  a  dozen  of  him, 
and  so  was  Tom.  There  he  is.  coming  In  from 
shooting.  Go  down  to  him.  Tell  him  o?  your  in- 
tentions, and  announce  the  marriage." 

44  But  we  have  not  consulted  James  and  Dora," 
said  the  Squire. 

Pish  i "  said  Bettfl,  go.    Don't  be  a  coward." 

Arthur,  on  being  informed  that  his  father  had 
been  long  thinking  of  his  domestic  arrangements, 
and  after  that  long  thinking  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  make 
over  to  Arthur  1 18,000/.  in  the  funds,  and  leave  the 
reversion  of  Sileotes  to  his  grandson  James,  was 
furiously  though  silently  indignant.  No  one  could 
possibly  have  behaved  more  perfectly  than  Arthur 
under 'this  heavy  dispensation  of  Providence  of 
nearly  4.000/.  n  year  down  on  the  nail.  The  atti- 
tude of  himself  and  his  wife  at  dinner  that  day  was 
that  of  politeness  under  an  injury,  —  an  injury  too 
great  to  be  mentioned.  This  announcement  meant 
a  notice  to  quit,  and  they  understood  it  as  such. 
They  discovered  that  they  had  an  engagement  to 
go  to  Lord  Hainautt  the  next  morning,  and  stopped 
all  conversation  by  persistent  silence.  The  way  in 
which  they  shook  the  dust  off  their  feet,  in  stepping 
into  their  carriage  next  morning,  and  leaving  this 
perfidious  mansion,  was,  to  ?:iy  the  least  of  it, 
44  genteel."  Yet  they  went,  and  there  was  peace ; 
Silcote  said.  14  triumph." 

The  Princess  lived  the  rest  of  her  life  with  her 
brother  in  peace.  She  wa»  very  gentle,  quiet,  and 
obliging,  and  it  was  only  known  to  very  few  even 
in  the  household  that  anything  was  wrong.  It  only 
showed  itself  in  one  way.  She  kept  with  her  own 
hands  a  room  ready  for  the  arrival  of  poor  Colonel 
Silcote.  It  was  the  old  room  he  had  had  when  a 
boy.  and  was  hung  round  with  his  guns,  swords, 
nnd  cricket-bats.  Here  she  waited  for  his  arrival, 
coming  into  his  room  several  times  a  day  to  see  if 
everything  was  ready,  and  always  looking  in,  the 
first  thing  in  the.  morning,  to  sec  if  he  had  come  in 
the  nij»ht  and  was  in  bed.  With  this  not  unhappy 
delusion  the  time  wore  on  with  her  peacefully,  al- 
though ho  never  came. 


CAMP  LIFE  AT  WIMBLEDON. 

I.  —  WHY  I  WI  ST  TO  WIMnLEDCN'. 

It  was  Commemoration  time  at  Oxford.  The 
old  city  had  thrown  o!F  all  its  wonted  solemnity, 
and  for  this  one  week  was  exerting  its  great  pow- 
ers in  endeavors  to  appear  the  home  of  jollity  rath- 
er than  the  nurse  and  imparter  of  classic  lore.  The 
attractions  lield  forth  by  a  progi*amme  of  tlie  week, 
—  containing  four  or  live  balls,  several  fetes,  and 
innumerable  picnics  down  the  river  to  Nuneham, 
to  say  nothing  of  anticipation-  of  many  delightful 
breakfasts  and  luncheons  in  college.  —  hail  inspired 
all  young  (adies  owning  brothers,  cousins,  or  very 
dear  friends  at  Oxford,  with  a  sudden  desire  to  visit 
that  city  of  learning.  Fnw  indeed  and  degenerate 
were  the  ••  dearest  papas  "  possessed  of  hearte  stony 
enough  to  refuse  the  bewitching  entreaties  of  melt- 
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ing  eyes  and  pouting  lipa  to  take  them  up  to  Ox- 
ford, "'just  for  once,"  to  see  Comment.,  and  Tom, 
Fred,  or  Harry ;  especially  when  Tom,  Fred,  or 
I  lurry  wrote  to  the  governor  and  seconded  the  pe- 
tition of  those  melting  eyes  and  pouting  lips  like  a 
trump.  Never  before  had  plans  been  so  success- 
fully arranged,  never  had  the  town  been  so  full  of 
visitors.  The  very  weather  had  assumed  its  bright- 
est suit,  as  if  to  honor  the  confidence  with  which 
the  ladies  trusted  their  lovely  dresses  to  its  forbear- 
ance. Everything  was  a  great  success.  The  glori- 
ous thought  "  no  more  lectures  "  lent  an  additional 
vivacity  to  the  naturally  vivacious  'Varsity  man. 
"What  cared  he  now  for  Dons  V  The  whole  power 
of  Dondom  for  a  time  wax  shattered.  The  Dons 
themselves  were  divided ;  divided  they  were  harm- 
less. Those  of  them  whom  fortune  had  blessed  with 
lady  relatives  or  friends,  and  in  whose  breasts  na- 
ture had  planted  a  courage  which  enabled  them  to 
see  a  petticoat  without  running  away  from  it,  or 
discovering  that  they  were  late  for  an  important 
engagement,  —  these"  piled  their  books  upon  their 
shelves,  and  vied  sedately  with  the  gayer  crowd  of 
undergraduates  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Others 
of  them,  unblessed  with  the  knowledge  of  that  sweet 
delight  only  to  be  found  in  the  society  of  the  fair, 
had  fled  in  abject  terror,  far  from  their  familiar 
haunt*,  which  now  were  ringing  with  the  silvery 
tones  of  light-hearted  girlhood.  The  city  of  spires 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  an  edict  of  ban- 
ishment had  been  issued  for  one  week  against  the 
dull  and  the  austere. 

But  there  was  one  heart,  at  least,  in  Oxford,  sad 
and  heavy  ;  one  heart  in  which  the  note  of  pleasure 
found  no  echo.  As  I  sat  leaning  out  of  my  win- 
dow, which  overlooked  the  trim  green  quad  of  St. 
Kenelm's  College,  —  as  I  saw  its  sacred  grass,  the 
constant  care  and  pride  of  our  worthy  Bursar, 
trampled  ruthlessly  under  foot  by  the  trim  Balmo- 
ral and  the  heavier  heel  of  man,  —  as  I  caught  the 
hum  of  enjoyment  wafted  upwards  to  my  room  of 
mourning,  —  my  bouI  was  filled  with  bitterness,  and 
too  well  did  I  realize  how  utter  that  sense  of  deso- 
lation is,  which  noue,  save  the  sorrower  in  the 
midst  of  mirth,  can  ever  feel.  And  what  misfor- 
tune had  east  so  deep  a  cloud  over  the  buoyant- 
spirited  freshman  of  two  months'  standing  ?  What 
fearful  calamity  had  converted  the  open  smile  of 
yesterday  into  the  gloomy  frown  of  to-day  ?  I  will 
unfold  the  cause. 

Two  months  before  this  I  had  matriculated  at  St. 
Kenelm's.  Before  the  solemn  words  "  Admitto  to  " 
were  pronounced,  our  principal  had  exacted  a 
promise  from  me,  and  those  who  with  me  were 
seeking  to  become  members  of  the  college,  that  we 
should  go  in  for  Res|>onsions  our  first  term.  It 
was  then  the  beginning  of  the  glorious  summer 
term,  when  nature  and  pleasure  were  putting  forth 
all  their  allurements  to  win  the  'Varsity  man  from 
his  books.  I  had  left  the  school  with  the  reputation 
of  knowing  how  to  wield  the  bat,  and  of  being  able 
to  pull  a  good  oar.  This  reputation  had  preceded 
me  to  Oxford,  and  long  before  my  arrival  there  the 
cricketing  and  boating  sets  of  the  college  had  each 
marked  me  lor  its  own.  The  St  Kenelm's  eleven 
was  weak,  its  eight  was  nearer  the  bottom  of  the 
river  than  the  top.  Fired  by  a  desire  to  win  glorv 
for  myself  and  recover  the  lost  prestige  of  my  col- 
lege, I  threw  learning  to  the  dogs,  and  plunged 
headlong  into  cricket  and  aquatics,  regardless  of 
the  sneers  of  sarcastic  lecturers  who  believed  not  in 
my  doctrine,  that  learning  should  come  by  instinct, 


rather  than  by  the  dull  drudgery  of  laborious  prep- 
aration; regardless  too  of  Smalls,  known  to  the 
Dons  as  Responsions,  which,  with  ever  quickening 
strides  approached  their  victims.  "You  muff!" 
exclaimed  my  friends,  if  ever  I  ventured  an  opinion 
that  I  really  ought  to  look  at  my  books,  "  don't  talk 
rot;  what  are  Smalls?  Absolutely  nothing  for  a 
man  of  your  abilities  to  get  through.  Come  down 
to  the  river,  and  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself. 
You  '11  get  through  like  a  bird."  The  awful  day  at 
last  arrived  and  found  me  quite  unprepared  for  it. 
I  shudder  even  now  when  I  think  of  my  paper 
work,  and  my  blood  boils  and  my  fingers  itch  to 
smash  a  few  examiners,  when  I  remember  the  exhi- 
bition they  made  of  me  in  vivd  voce.  I  returned  to 
college,  feeling  that  1  had  at  least  realized  one  of 
my  friend's  predictions,  and  got  through  like  a 
bird,  —  a  plucked  one.  Bob  Miller,  a  schoolfellow 
of  mine,  who  was  also  a  St.  Kenelm's  man,tof  ten 
terms'  standing,  had  gone  on  the  hopeless  errand  of 
seeing  if  by  a  miracle  I  had  scraped  through  and 
got  my  "  testamur  " :  and  I,  seated  at  my  window, 
was  now  awaiting  his  return,  picturing  to  myself 
the  consequences  of  my  disgrace,  my  father's  rage, 
the  sorrow  of  my  mother  ana  sisters,  and  —  O,  fury 
and  madness!  —  the  contemptuous  sympathy  of 
dear  friends,  who  confided  to  one  another  that  they 
never  thought  I  had  much  in  me. 

I  was  roused  from  the  painful  revery  into  which 
I  had  fallen  by  the  entrance  of  Miller,  whose  mel- 
ancholy visage  showed  me  too  plainly  that  my 
doom  was  sealed.  Not  being  unprepared  for  this, 
I  assumed  a  mournfully  joyful  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  remarked  carelessly,  — 

u  Well,  Bob,  old  boy,  I  suppose  that  those  con- 
founded examiners  liked  me  so  much  that  they  de- 
sire the  pleasure  of  my  company  at  their  next 
exam.  V  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  do,  Will ;  but,  hang 
it  man,  you  mustn't  mind  it  Tor  it  is  not  the  least 
disgrace  to  get  ploughed  for  Smalls.  I  believe  that 
the  examiners  take  a  pleasure  in  ploughing  the  best 
men,  just  to  encourage  them  to  do  better.  Why, 
they  ploughed  me,  and  I  do  not  think  I  made  any 
great  mistakes  ;  did  you  V  " 

"  O  Lord,  yes :  I  murdered  everything  hopelessly ; 
you  know  I  had  n't  even  looked  at  my  books.  I 
translated  ovptos  tv  /3^<r<njf,  'on  the  back  of  a 
mule.' " 

41  Did  you  V  I  forget  just  now  what  it  ought  to 
be.    Tell  me." 

"  Something  about  a  mountain  glade,  I  believe, 
though  my  rendering  made  far  better  sense ;  but 
the  stupid  fools  did  not  take  that  into  account" 

"  O,  they  never  have  the  least  consideration  for 
a  man's  feelings.    Have  you  got  a  weed,  old  boy  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  this  infernal  affair  has  made 
me  forget  my  duties.  Help  yourself,  they're  on 
that  shelf.  1  don't  care  a  pin  for  my  plough,  you 
see,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  but  my  governor 
will  be  in  the  devil's  own  rage  about  it  He  ex- 
pected great  things  of  me  when  I  came  up.  I  de- 
clare I  am  afraid  to  face  him." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  told  him 
you  were  going  in  for  it,  did  you  ?  That  tens  weak. 
I  never  tell  a  soul  at  home  that  I  am  in  for  anything 
till  I 'm  through  ;  and  then,  if  I  get  through,  I  get 
great  honor,  and  if  I 'm  ploughed  they  know  noth- 
ing about  it.    When  are  you  going  down  ?  " 

"  I  did  intend  to  do  so  to-night ;  but  I  think  now 
that  I  shall  stop  up  longer." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  you  had  better  do,  Will.   I 'm 
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in  the  'Varsity  twelve  again  this  year,  and  we  go 
up  to  Wimbledon  next  week.  Tbe  4  Bluebottles ' 
have  sent  us  an  invitation  to  camp  with  them,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble  about  food  or  tents  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  They  want  suj>ernumeraries 
to  make  themselves  useful  about  camp ;  so  you  can 
come  up  as  one.  We  shall  be  there  a  fortnight, 
and  shall  have  a  very  festive  time  of  it.  By  then 
your  governor's  heart  will  have  softened  towards 
you.  and  in  the  mean  time  you  can  pave  the  way  to 
his  good  graces  by  a  few  judicious  epistles.  What 
do  you  say  ?  " 

"  The  very  thing,  old  boy  I "  I  cried,  rapturously  ; 
"it  will  answer  beautifully,  and  I  want  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  camp  life." 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  it 's  settled  that  you  come.  I 
shall  stop  up  here  till  we  have  to  go  to  Wimbledon, 
for  I  want  some  rifle-practice,  You  stop  too,  and 
we  *11  go  down  together." 

I  consented ;  and  after  discussing  the  affair,  and 
arranging  our  plans  over  a  claret-cup,  donned  our 
flannels  and  proceeded  down  to  the  river. 

II.  —  WHAT  I  DID  AT  WIMULEDOX. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  afternoon  when  Bob 
Miller  and  I  got  out  of  the  train  at  Putney  station 
on  our  way  to  the  camp.  The  platform  was  crowd- 
ed with  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
who  had  come  down  with  us  to  take  part  in  the 
great  national  meeting.  Well  has  the  camp  bard 
immortalized  those  noble  men :  — 


"Sotrw  were  abort,  i 
t  were  big,  i 


tall, 


Others  a  kiwi  of  greenUh  hue  "  j 
and.  carried  away  by  the  jK>etic  transports  of  his 
soul,  concluded  his  strains  in  the  mystic  burst  of  ad- 
miration, — 

u  Whack  fol  de  rydee,  O  :  * 

Upon  sallying  forth  from  the  station,  wo  were 
immediately  beset  by  a  host  of  charioteers,  all  of 
whom  eagerly  professed  the  delight  they  should  feel 
at  being  permitted  to  drive  us  to  camp.  "  'Kre  yer 
are,  yer  'onors,"  cried  the  driver  of  a  dilapidated 
shandridan,  against  the  shafts  of  which  calmly  slept 
one  of  those  remarkable  animals  whose  breed  has 
been  defined  as  a  cross  between  a  Rosinante  and  a 
gridiron ;  "  take  yer  'onors  to  the  camp  for  a  bob  a 
"ead."  *•  Don't  yer  trust  'im,  sir,"  warningly  ob- 
served a  veteran  Jehu,  upon  whose  ruby  nose  there 
grew  in  graceful  profusion  a  number  of  little  purple 
cabbages ;  "jump  in  'ere,  gemraen,  jest  room  for 


two."  Five  men  packed  in  his  vehicle,  which  had 
been  originally  designed  for  a  small  lour,  protested 
furiously  against  this,  and  announced  their  intention 
of  getting  out  if  an  immediate  start  were  not  effect- 
ed.  "  The  wan,  yer  'onors,  the  wan  ?  "  asked  a  cad, 
pointing  to  the  remains  of  an  ancient  greengrocer's 
wagon;  "sixpence  hup."  4t'Ansom.  capting,  'an- 
som  ? "  insinuatingly  inquired  the  pilot  of  one  of 
those  two-wheeled  machines  who  had  just  driven 
up.  "Here,  Will,  this  will  do;  jump  in,"  cried 
Miller,  bringing  his  carpet-bag  down  upon  the  heat! 
of  a  man  who  had  darted  forward  to  anticipate  us 
in  possession  of  the  desired  vehicle.  "  Beg  pardon, 
sir,  but  this  is  our  cab."  "  What  d'ye  mean,  sir,  bv 
that.-1"'  "What  I  say,  sir."  "You've  assaulted 
me  grossly,  sir."  "  O,  you  be  hanged,  sir !  Drive 
on,  cabby  " ;  and  away  we  sped  up  the  hill,  leaving 
the  assaulted  one  foaming  out  his  wrongs  to  a  police- 
man who  had  witnessed  the  affair  and  strolled  up  as 
soon  as  he  had  seen  us  off. 


A  quick  drive  up  hill  brought  us  on  to  the  beau- 
tiful common  of  Wimbledon.  In  the  distance,  far 
away  across  an  undulating,  tract  of  heath,  could  be 
seen  a  long  line  of  hoarding  extending  right  across 
the  common.  Over  it  peeped  the  tops  of  the  tents, 
gleaming  suowy  white  in  the  hot  afternoon  sun. 

"  Pretty  sight,  is  n't  it  ?  "  said  Miller,  noticing  my 
admiring  glances.  "  That  hoarding  rather  spoils  it, 
though.  You  see  the  windmill  away  to  the  left 
there  V  The  Bluebottles  are  camping  to  the  right 
of  it,  where  that  big  flag  is.  That  long  blue  build- 
ing is  Jennings's ;  you  know  Jennings  ?  No  V  He 
is  the  great  refreshment  man.  W  e  shall  turn  off 
here  soon  and  go  over  the  common.  Ah.  here  we 
are !  —  Drive  straight  into  camp,  cabby,  and  go  to 
tbe  quartermaster-sergeant's  tent.  —  Does  n't  camp 
look  well,  eh?  See,  there's  our  post-office,  and 
there 's  the  telegraph-station ;  we 've  got  all  the 
comforts  of  a  town.  The  head-quarters  are  round 
the  windmill.  That 's  the  notice-board  over  there 
where  the  orders  for  the  day  are  posted.  Our 
camp  is  at  the  end  of  this  street  of  tents.  There 's 
a  jolly  tent,  is  n't  it  ?  The  luxurious  owner  has 
positively  got  a  carpet  and  chest  of  drawers,  to  say 
nothing  of  that  small  family  bedstead.  He 's  been 
here  before,  I  'II  bet.  Closely  packed  those  fellows 
are,  are  they  not  V  —  four  in  a  tent.  It  must  be 
preciously  hot  and  squabbly.  That  'b  a  pretty  tent 
with  the  rockwork  and  flowers  outside.  The  man 
in  it  is  an  artist,  perhaps.  Here  we  are  at  the 
quartermaster-sergeant's  tent.  Jump  out,  old  boy, 
and  carry  your  own  traps;  our  camp  is  before 
you." 

Having  paid  our  cabman  handsomely,  and  sent 
him  away  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  third  of  the  fare 
which  be  nad  demanded,  we  entered  the  camp  of* 
our  friends.  Dinner  was  evidently  going  on,  as 
several  Bluebottles,  with  bare  arms  and  lobster- 
colored  faces,  were  busily  engaged  peeping  into 
immense  pots  steaming  over  a  fire  in  the  ground, 
and  harpooning  therein  legs  of  mutton  and  huge 
pieces  of  beef,  which  were  transferred  to  tin  dishes 
of  a  vast  size,  ami  carried  off  in  triumph  into  the 
mess-tent  Our  approach  was  seen  from  the  tent, 
and  an  envoy  rushed  out  to  meet  us. 

"  How  d  *ye  do  V  How  d  'ye  do  V  All  your  men 
are  here  and  have  been  expecting  you  lor  an  age. 
Come  in  and  get  something  to  eat.  Stick  your 
carpet-bags  down;  they'll  be  quite  safe.  Up  at 
the  end  of  the  tent  you  can  get  what  you  want. 
Take  care  of  yourselves,  and  make  yourselves  ha|>- 
py."  With  which  amiable  injunction  our  friend 
rushed  off  again,  leaving  us  to  follow  his  advice,  and 
look  about  us. 

The  mess-tent  was  a  Ung,  booth-like  structure, 
tastefully  ornamented  inside  with  flags;  down  it 
ran  two  tables,  roughly  constructed  of  plain  deal 
boards,  doubtless  the  work  of  the  mechanically-dis- 
posed members  of  the  corps.  Seated  at  these  were 
some  seventy  or  eighty  men,  chatting  and  joking 
gayly  with  each  other,  doing  at  the  same  time  ample 
justice  to  the  abundant  but  somewhat  rude  fare  be- 
fore them.  Plates  and  glasses  there  were  none ;  but 
in  their  stead  were  tin  platters,  ingeniously  devised 
with  a  view  to  holding  either  liquids  or  solids,  ami 
pannikins,  out  of  which  beer,  sherry,  and  champagne 
were  quaffed  indifferently.  At  one  end  was  a  table 
drawn  across  the  tent,  forming  a  kind  of  refresh- 
ment-counter, laden  with  provisions ;  behind  this 
stood  the  stall'  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  ad- 
ministering to  the  wants  of  their  friends.  Our 
own  men  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  tables, 
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their  light  uniforms  forming  a  pretty  contrast  with 
the  somewhat  sombre  trappings  of  the  Bluebottles- 
Interchanging  friendly  nods  with  these,  we  took  up 
our  position  at  the  table,  and  securing  for  our- 
selves vast  quantities  of  meat  and  vegetables,  plied 
our  knives  and  forks  with  a  vigor  that  raised  us 
considerably  in  the  good  opinions  of  oar  hospitable 
entertainers- 

The  loud  report  of  a  gun,  a  signal  for  the  recom- 
mencement of  firing,  broke  up  the  dinner-party. 
Some  rushed  off  to  shoot  in  prizes ;  others  to  try 
their  luck  at  the  pool  or  carton  targets ;  others,  who 
had  nothing  particular  to  do,  proceeded  to  their 
tents  to  do  it,  the  operation  in  most  cases  consisting 
in  throwing  one's  self  on  a  bed,  and,  pipe  in  mouth, 
devoting  the  passing  hour  to  calm  perusal  of  a  novel 
or  newspaper ;  whilst  Miller  and  I  went  ofT  to  in- 
spect our  quarters,  and  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  our  stay. 

Distance  lent  enchantment  to  the  view  in  the  case 
of  our  tent ;  for  although  its  appearance  from  afar 
was  singularly  neat  and  inviting,  yet  upon  a  nearer 
approach  the  neatness  vanished,  and  gloomy  thoughts 
of  sleepless  nights  disquieted  the  soul  enamored  of 
nocturnal  repose.  The  tent  had  been  pitched  with 
a  greater  regard  for  uniformity  with  the  others  than 
for  the  comfort  of  its  occupants.  A  colony  of  mis- 
gnided  ants  had  originally  settled  upon  the  spot 
now  covered  by  it,  and,  having  devoured  every 
blade  of  grass  around  the  settlement,  had  departed 
again  in  search  of  happier  regions,  abandoning  their 
penetralia  to  the  earwig  and  the  beetle,  which  de- 
lightful animals  were  careering  in  playful  sportive- 
ness  all  over  the  place.  The  furniture  of  the  tent 
was  not  luxurious  ;  it  consisted  solely  of  two  minute 
iron  bedsteads,  suggestive  of  anything  rather  than 
one's  ability  to  lie  down  on  them.  One  of  these 
proved  to  be  broken ;  and  a*  all  the  others  had  been 
engaged,  nothing  was  left  but  for  one  of  us  to  make 
his" bed  upon  the  ground.  Miller  refused  to  decide 
the  ownership  of  the  coveted  bedstead  by  a  toss, 
and  insisted  obstinately  on  his  right  of  possession, 
on  the  ground  of  being  a  shooting-man ,  and  conse- 
quently requiring  care.  Eventually  I  yielded  to 
his  argument  as  graciously  as  I  could,  and  hailing  a 
camp-boy,  he  despatched  him  to  procure  for  us 
mattresses,  pillows,  and  blankets.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  l>oy  returned,  dragging  after  him  a  couple  of 
long  bags  filled  with  the  stalest  of  straw,  and  carry- 
ing under  each  arm  a  smaller  bag  stuffed  with  the 
same  material. 

"  Surely  they  don't  call  these  things  mattresses 
and  pillows  ?  "  asked  I,  in  alarm. 

O  yes,  they  do ;  and  very  comfortable  they  are 
too,  after  a  few  hours,  when  you 've  made  a  hole  in 
the  middle,"  replied  Miller,  reassuringly. 

"  Where  are  the  sheets  and  blankets,  though  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

u  Sheets  !  you  effeminate  beggar,  we  rfever  hear 
of  such  thing*  in  camp,  much  less  sec  them.  —  Now, 
boy.  where  are  the  blankets  ?  " 

Please,  sir,  there  ain't  none."  answered  the  boy, 
sadly.  "  They  was  put  in  'ere  this  mornin',  and 
some  gentleman  must  have  taken  'em  out  since." 

"  O,  confound  it !  here 's  a  naisance  !  Are  there 
no  more  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  'cept  in  t'other  tents." 

"  What  an  infernal  shame  !  Fellows  really  ought 
to  know  better.  —  What  are  we  to  do,  boy  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  sir,"  said  the  young  scamp,  adding 
with  a  pecnliar  grin,  "  p'raps  you  might 
some  from  t  'other  tents,  sir." 


"  Ah,  by  Jove !  so  we  may.  —  Look  here,  young 
un ;  yon  go  and  get  me  three  blankets,  and  I  '11  give 
you  a  shilling." 

"IH  give  you  the  same  for  the  same  number," 
added  I. 

The  boy  promptly  vanished,  and  after  a  short  ab- 
sence, returned  bearing  the  six  desired  articles. 
Giving  him  the  promised  tips,  we  sent  him  off,  rejoic- 
ing, and  proceeded  to  make  our  beds,  —  a  work  of 
no  great  difficulty,  as  may  be  imagined.  We  then 
procured  a  lantern,  a  hand-basin,  a  small  tin  pan 
dignified  by  the  name  of  a  bath,  a  looking-gias*. 
and  some  sacks  to  serve  for  carpets  and  to  cover  the 
ancient  habitations  of  the  ants. 

Having  set  out  tent  in  order,  wc  got  our  rifles 
and  proceeded  to  the  pool-targets,  with  the  full  de- 
termination of  making  our  fortunes.  The  targets 
must  have  been  very  bad  ones,  for  out  of  ten  shots 
each,  Miller  only  scored  five  centres,  and  I  two.  As 
every  shot  cost  us  a  shilling,  and  centres  were  worth 
but  sixpence  each,  we  unanimously  voted  the  whole 
thing  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  determined  to  re- 
cover our  losses  at  the  running-deer.  With  a  view 
to  economy,  we  took  but  four  tickets  each  to  begin 
with.  After  a  couple  of  misses,  to  my  great  delight 
I  succeeded  in  smiting  the  animal ;  delight,  alas, 
doomed  soon  to  be  changed,  into  sorrow,  for  the 
perjured  villains  of  markers  declared  that  I  had  bit 
the  haunch,  and  for  this  achievement  I  was  fined 
half  a  crown.  My  next  shot  hit  the  deer  after  it  had 
passed  the  post,  and  cost  me  another  half-crown. 
Perfectly  convinced  by  this  time  that  the  whole 
system  of  Wimbledon  shooting  was  a  gigantic 
swindle,  and  Miller,  who  had  had  three  outers  given 
him,  coinciding  with  me  in  this  belief,  we  shoulder- 
ed our  rifles  and  returned  sadly  to  our  quarters, 
where  we  lighted  our  pipes  and  meditated  profound- 
ly on  the  uncertainty  of  human  success,  until  the 
evening  gun  roared  forth  an  order  to  cease  firing 
for  the  day,  and  admonished  us  to  seek  our  evening 
repast,  —  a  cold  repetition  of  dinner,  with  the 
possible  substitution  of  tea  for  beer  or  wine. 

Having  finished  our  meal,  we  proceeded  to  un- 
brail  our  tent,  and  to  fasten  it  tip  for  the  night,  a 
necessary  precaution  against  the  falling  of  the  even- 
ing dew.  This  operation  having  been  performed 
satisfactorily,  we  strolled  about  the  camp*,  amusing 
ourselves  by  inspecting  the  feats  of  the  athletic  por- 
tion of  the  community,  until  the  bugle's  cheerful 
note  sent  forth  a  sweet  invitation  to  grog  and  con- 
viviality. 

Returning  to  the  mess-tent  we  found  met  of  the 
men  assembled  and  busily  engaged  in  quaffing  a 
fiery  compound,  which  the  members  of  the  ?talf 
were  pouring  from  huge  tin  cans  into  the  universal 
pannikin?.  Wonderfully  potent  were  it«  effects  in 
the  promotion  of  jollitv ;  wonderful  were  the  voices 
which  it  induced  to  join  in  choruses.  Under  its  in- 
fluence Jones  remembered  part  of  a  verse  of  one  of 
his  childhood's  lays,  and  mafic  a  desperate  attempt 
to  sing  it  to  us;  whilst  Brown  endeavored  to  assi't 
him  when  at  loss  for  tune  or  word,  without  the 
'lightest  knowledge  of  either.  Under  its  influence, 
too,  did  Smith,  the  anromantic  Smith,  roll  up  his 
eyes  to  the  region  «f  cherubs,  and  burst  forth  into 
an  English  version  of  "  Ah  che  la  mortf";  and 
we  —  the  others  in  the  tent  generally — were,  I 
fear,  impelled  by  spirits  not  altogether  animal  to  in- 
troduce at  every  pause  a  most  dismal  chorus,  fran- 
tically regardless  of  tune  and  time.  Song  suc- 
ceeded song  in  rapid  succession,  and  fast  disap- 
peared the  fun-promoting  contents  of  the  huge 
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cans,  until  the  bogle's  wretched  sound  squeaked  out 
a  warning  that  we  had  but  ten  minutes  more  al- 
lowed us  for  getting  into  bed  and  putting  our 
lights  out.  Uniting  in  a  voice-cracking  and  heart- 
rending verse  of  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  we  wished 
each  other  a  hasty  good  night,  and  sought  our  re- 
spective tents  each  as  he  best  could. 

Some  wonderful  natural  convulsion  appeared  to 
be  taking  place  as  we  issued  forth  from  the  mess- 
tent,  causing  the  tents  to  whirl  round  and  round, 
and  then  dart  from  side  to  side,  in  the  most  surpris- 
ing manner,  rendering  it  a  work  of  no  slight  diffi- 
culty to  catch  them.  Fortunately  I  was  perfectly 
sober,  so  bided  my  time ;  and  when  I  saw  our  tent 
make  a  slight  pause  in  its  wild  career  past  us,  with  a 
mighty  spring  I  threw  myself  upon  it,  and,  grasping 
one  of  its  ropes  with  both  hands,  held  on  firmly  in 
spite  of  all  its  attempt*  to  shake  me  off.  The  con- 
vulsion soon  passed  over,  and  Miller,  who  was  very 
drunk,  pulled  me  into  the  tent,  and  implored  me  to 
get  into  bed.  Knowing  how  hopeless  it  was  to  rea- 
son with  one  in  his  unfortunate  state,  I  complied 
with  his  request,  and  tumbled  in  just  as  the  camp- 
;uard  was  threatening  to  cut  our  tent-ropes  if  the 
ight  were  not  extinguished  immediately. 

No  one  who  has  not  slept  in  camp,  on  the 
ground,  can  at  all  appreciate  my  sufferings  during 
that  first  night.  Every  straw  in  mattress  and  pil- 
low seemed  to  bo  standing  on  end,  and  seeking  for 
a  tender  place  in  which  to  stab  me.  Every  beetle 
and  earwig  seemed  to  imagine  that  my  blankets 
were  put  there  for  the  convenience  of  itself  and 
family,  and  to  regard  my  intrusion  as  worthy  of  the 
severest  punishment,  if  J  turned,  I  rolled  oil'  my 
narrow  mattress;  if  I  stretched  my  cramped  limbs, 
my  ftret  protruded  far  from  under  the  short 
blankets.  I  dared  not  strike  a  light,  as  it  was 
against  the  rules  to  do  so  after  ten  minutes  past 
eleven.  I  dared  not  sing  or  lecture  Miller  on  the 
impropriety  of  his  conduct,  for  either  would  excite 
the  rage  of  our  sleeping  neighbors.  At  last  after 
four  horn's'  painful  tossing  about,  varied  by  an  oc- 
casional massacre  of  my  enemies,  my  uneasiness 
gradually  subsided  into  rejKWO,  the  presence  of  my 
bedfellows  became  less  and  less  perceptible,  and  the 
much-coveted  boon  of  sleep  fell  upon  my  wearied 
eyelids. 

TIT.  —  WHY  I  LKFT  WIMDLETIOSJ. 

"You  catch  hold  of  his  head,  and  I  '11  take  his 
feet." 

Meihought  in  my  dreams  that  I  heard  a  gruff 
voice  utter  these  words ;  and  then  I  experienced  a 
sensation  of  being  lifted  up  and  carried  through  the 
air.  The  sensation  was  brief,  it*  conclusion  un- 
pleasant, lor  I  was  roughly  awakened  by  being 
dropped,  and,  starting  up,  found  myself  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  my  tent,  and  two  stalwart  Blue- 
bottles standing  beside  mo  with  pails  of  water  in 
their  hands.  Before  I  could  utter  a  word,  splash 
caiuo  the  contents  of  one  pail  over  me,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  the  other. 

u  Now,  sir,"  observed  the  gruff  voice  of  my 
dreams,  perhaps  you  '11  get  up.  The  bugle 
sounded  half  an  hour  ago,  and  you  *ve  to  lie  on 
parade  soon.  .  Don't  let  us  find  you  in  bed  again. 
Come  on,  Dick " ;  and  away  went  the  tormentors 
in  search  of  fresh  victims,  laughing  at  the  hearty 
imprecations  which  I  vented  on  their  departing 
heads. 

Before  nearly  every  tent  might  be  6een  one  or 
more  of  its  inmates  going  through  the  performance 


of  morning  ablutions,  the  fashionable  way  of  doing 
which  appeared  to  consist  in  standing  in  one's  bath, 
and  getting  a  friend  to  pour  buckets  of  water  over 
one's  head.  An  obliging  Bluebottle  having  jier- 
formed  this  good  olEce  for  me,  I  hastily  dried  my- 
self, dressed,  and  rushed  off  to  parade,  where  I  ap- 
peared just  in  time  to  answer  to  my  name. 

Parade  lasted  till  breakfast  was  ready,  and  fur- 
nished us  with  appetites  which  enabled  each  man  to 
devour  enough  for  a  hungry  half-dozen.  After 
breakfast  our  tents  had  to  be  made  neat  for  the 
cam|>-ins[ieetor*s  visit.  This  duty  was  hardly  com- 
pleted when  the  gun  fired,  and  the  work  of  the  day 
commenced.  As  I  had  come  down  to  Wimbledon 
as  a  supernumerary,  I  was  obliged  to  report  myself 
to  the  chef  of  the  Bluebottle  cuisine,  and  volunteer 
my  services.  Could  I  cook?  As  I  had  seen  no 
cereal  delicacies  turned  out  by  our  friends,  and  be- 
lieved that  camp  cookery  implied  nothing  but  roast 
and  boiled  joints  and  vegetables,  I  thought  that  I 
could.  Would  I  then  get  those  joints  on  lor  din- 
ner V  All  our  other  men  were  busy,  and  the  chef 
anxious  to  write  a  letter.  Certainly  I  would. 
Brown  and  Jones  could  help  me,  and  as  they  knew 
nothing  about  culinary  matters,  would  obey  my 
commands  implicitly.  There  were  some  cherries  to 
be  stewed  for  dinner,  —  about  a  bushel  of  them ; 
would  I  see  about  them,  and  put  plenty  of  sugar  to 
them  ?  O  yes,  I  would  not  forget ;  and  off  hur- 
ried our  worthy  chef,  rejoicing  at  having  found  so 
able  an  assistant. 

IE  was  a  moment  of  fearful  indecision  when,  after 
his  departure,  Brown  inquired  if  the  meat  had  not 
better  be  put  on.  Although  I  felt  confident  of  my 
ability  to  roast  a  joint  when  it  was  in  the  roasting- 
pan  and  on  the  fire,  and  moreover  was  certain  that 
I  could  boil  a  piece  of  meat  if  somebody  else  would 
put  it  safely  into  the  pot,  still  I  felt  by  no  means 
sure  that  I  could  determine  what  was  intended  for 
the  pan  and  what  for  the  pot.  But  it  was  no  time 
fur  hesitation ;  my  reputation  as  a  cook  was  at 
stake ;  so,  assuming  the  air  of  a  Soyer,  I  graciously 
replied  that  it  had  better  be  put  on,  and  that  whilst 
they  were  doing  it,  I  would  fetch  fuel. 

4i  But  we  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done,"  shouted 
the  wretched  men  as  I  moved  off. 

Covering  my  disgust  with  the  garb  of  joyfulness, 
I  paused,  and  asked  what  the  joints  were. 

"  A  big  piece  of  beef,  two  legs  of  mutton,  and  a 
quarter  of  lamb." 

44  Boast  the  beef  and  boil  all  the  rest,"  command- 
ed I. 

"  Shall  we  boil  them  all  in  one  pot  ?  "  asked  the 
lazy  Jones. 

"  O  yes ;  it  will  save  trouble,  and  the  lamb  will 
llavor  the  mutton,"  I  replied,  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

Having  6een  all  the  joints  placed  over  the  lire, 
I  stmt  Brown  for  the  coals,  and,  sitting  down,  en- 
joyed a  comfortablu  half-hour's  sinoke ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  I  set  to  work  again,  and,  placing 
the  cherries  in  the  stew-pan,  covered  them  with 
coarse  yellow  sugar,  which  stood  by  me  in  a  small 
tub.  The  stately  form  of  our  chef"  was  now  seen 
approaching,  and  when  within  hailing  distance,  an 
inquiry  was  puffed  forth  concerning  our  progress. 

41  llow  arc  you  getting  on,  my  boys  'i  How  d'  ye 
get  on  ?  All  the  meat  on  the  fire,  eh  ?  That 's 
right.  What  a  comfort  to  have  some  one  to  help 
one  who  really  can  cook  !  How  is  it,  though,  that 
you 've  only  got  two  pots  on  the  fire  ?  What 's  in 
this  one  ?  O,  hang  it,  my  good  fellow ;  you 've 
positively  let  Brown  and  Jones  put  the  quarter  of 
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lamb  into  the  boiling-pot  with  the  mntton,  and,  con- 
found it  all,  one  leg  of  mutton  should  have  been 
roasted  '.  What  an  infernal  mess  you 've  made 
of  it !  I  thought  you  said  vou  could  cook.  Here, 
pull  them  all  out  again.  How  is  the  beef  getting 
on  ?  Why,  great  heavens,  sir.  you  are  roasting  a 
bit  of  salt-beef !  This  is  too  bad,  sir,  you 've  spoilt 
the  whole  dinner,  sir.  What  the  devil  is  that  yel- 
low stuff?  Cherries  ?  What  are  you  doing  to 
them  ?  Why,  sir,  d— n  me.  sir,  if  you 've  not 
smothered  them  in  sand !  For  God's  sake,  sir,  go 
away,  and  don't  come  near  me  again." 

That  day  I  dined  at  Jennings's,  away  from  the 
deeply-wronged  Bluebottles.  The  consequences  of 
that  morning  were,  however,  fatal  to  ray  dignity. 
I  was  degraded  into  w  a  water-party,"  and  my  sole 
occupation  consisted  in  reading  novels  and  smoking 
in  my  tent,  only  rising  to  the  summonses  to  meals, 
and  the  cry.  "  Water-party  wanted  ! "  when  I,  and 
others  upon  whom  the  duty  devolved,  pulled  the 
water-cart  to  a  spring,  filled"  it,  and  pulled  it  back 
again. 

Several  days  passed,  each  exactly  like  the  one 
preceding  it,  and  found  me  contentedly  occupying 
my  lowly  position.  The  daily  repetition  of  the 
same  duties,  the  same  meal*,  the  same  evenings,  and 
the  same  old  songs,  was,  however,  at  last  beginning 
to  make  me  rather  tired  of  camp  life.  The  weath- 
er too  had  changed,  owing  to  a  picnic  that  had  been 
given,  and  everything  began  to  look  as  wretched  as 
the  combined  powers  of  rain  and  wind  could  make 
it. 

One  night,  —  a  night  ever  to  be  remembered  by 
me,  —  soon  after  we  had  sought  our  conches,  a  furi- 
ous storm  of  wind  and  rain  arose.  We  had  forgot- 
ten to  slacken  our  ropes,  and  the  fearful  thought 
occurred  to  ine  that  if  it  were  not  done  soon  our 
pegs  would  be  drawn  by  the  rain,  and  the  tent  it- 
self be  blown  away  by  the  wind.  I  touched  the 
canvas ;  it  was  as  tight  as  a  drum.  I  could  hear 
the  ropes  creaking,  and  knew  that  no  time  was  to 
be  lost  in  loosening  them  ;  but  with  a  very  natural 
objection  to  leaving  my  bed  and  turning  out  in  such 
weather,  I  determined  to  try  if  Miller  might  not  be 
induced  to  undertake  the  task. 

"  I  say,  Bob,  old  fellow,  don't  you  hear  the  cords 
straining  ?  The  pegs  are  coming  up.  Bob,  don't 
you  hear?"  A  prolonged  snore  from  Miller  was 
the  only  response.  The  wind  was  now  blowing  a 
hurricane,  and  the  rain  threatened  every  instant  to 
beat  in  the  sides  of  our  tent.  To  add  to  iny  wretch- 
edness, one  of  the  pegs,  within  a  yard  of  my  head, 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  wind,  rushing  in  under 
the  canvas,  pierced  me  to  the  very  marrow  with  its 
sleety  bhist.  Something  must  be  done,  that  miser- 
able peg  must  be  refastened,  even  if  I  have  to  turn 
out  myself.  "  Bob,"  I  gently  murmured  in  a  propi- 
tiators' tone  of  voice.  There  was  no  answer.  Alas, 
thougiit  I,  he  is  comfortably  asleep.  The  idea  of 
such  a  thing  made  me  feel  more  wretchedly  savage 
than  ever,  and  I  wished  moat  devoutly  at  that  mo- 
ment, with  the  strange  feeling  of  impotent  rage 
which  so  often  makes  man  indignant  with  his  fel- 
lows tor  presuming  to  escape  a  calamity  in,  which 
he  himself  is  involved,  that  the  storm  would  seize 
my  dear  friend  up  and  cast  him  into  a  fhrzebnsh. 
The  breach  was  widening,  two  other  pegs  had  given 
way,  and  the  rain  was  beating  into  the  tent  directly 
across  my  bed.  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  go  up  to 
town  this  afternoon  when  the  rain  came  on.  Shiv- 
eringly  I  prepared  to  take  the  fatal  leap  out  of  bed 
and  to  face  my  doom.    Were  there  no  means  of 


escape?  None  save  through  Miller,  and  he  was 
asleep.  How  I  wished  that  I  was  too!  Was  he 
really  asleep ;  perhaps  he  was  only  foxing.  He 
must  be ;  no  one  could  sleep  with  his  blankets  Hy- 
ing about  like  that.  And  he  thinks  that  I  am  going 
to  turn  out  in  this  weather  to  please  him,  does  he  ? 
He  is  preciously  mistaken,  if  he  does.  u  Bob !"  I 
shrieked,  "  Bob,  Bob  !  "  A  heavy  snore  was  heard 
above  the  noise  of  the  storm.  "  Confound  you,  I 
know  that  you  're  awake,"  I  roared  ;  "if  you  arc 
not,  this  boot  will  preciously  soon  wake  you." 

"  What  is  the  row  ? "  asked  the  wretch,  with  a 
sham  yawn,  just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  ray 
fury  and  boot. 

u  You  're  a  nice  fellow  to  go  on  like  that,"  I 
savagely  answered ;  "  see,  here  are  several  pegs  up, 
and  if  they  arc  not  fastened  down  soon  we  shall  be 
blown  awav.  Do  get  up  and  do  them,  there's  a 
brick.  I  should  not  ask  you  to  do  it.  but  I  hare 
such  a  fearfully  bad  cold,  and  am  afraid  of  turning 
out  in  this  rain  and  getting  my  head  wet.  Besides, 
you  had  the  mallet  last  and  put  it  somewhere ;  now 
ilo  oblige  me  for  once,  old  boy ;  it  won't  take  you  a 
second." 

"  O  yes,  I  like  that,"  replied  Bob;  u  you'd  nothing 
the  matter  with  you  this  afternoon,  and  1  heard  you 
saying  only  this  evening  that  you  never  caught  cold, 
I 'm  not  going  out  in  this  storm  to  fasten  up  your 
side  of  the  tent,  if  I  know  it :  mine  is  all  right" 

"  But  you  put  the  mallet  somewhere,  and  I  can't 
find  it  in  the  dark." 

"  It  is  just  outside  ;  you  must  have  seen  me  put  it 
down." 

"  All  right,  my  friend,"  exclaimed  I  sarcastically, 
"  stop  till  you  want  roe  to  oblige  you,  and  then  see 
how  gladly  I  shall  do  it" 

With  many  a  deeply-muttered  imprecation  upon 
my  beloved  companion,  I  divested  myself  of  the 
only  garment  I  had  on,  and  courageously  prepared 
to  brave  the  fury  of  the  night.  The  rain  had  caused 
the  canvas  to  contract  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  unfasten  the  entrance  books,  and 
the  only  practicable  mode  of  exit  was  through  the 
breach  made  by  tho  failing  of  the  pegs.  Through 
this  I  crawled,  barking  my  shins  against  every 
object  against  which  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Re- 
gaining my  legs,  I  groped  for  and  found  the  mallet 
without  any  difficulty,  having  seen  Miller  deposit  it 
at  the  entrance,  as  he  suspected.  The  wind  had 
lulled  slightly,  and  the  rain  was  -  coming  down  in 
torrents,  converting  the  camp  into  a  vast  muddy 
marsh.  Having  found  the  pegs,  I  drove  them 
firmly  into  the  ground,  in  such  a  way  as  would  ren- 
der the  repetition  of  their  extraction  by  the  rain 
impossible ;  and  then,  after  loosening  the  ropes  on 
my  side  of  the  tent,  was  about  to  crawl  into  the  tent 
again,  when  I  heard  Miller's  voice  asking  me  if  I 
would  slacken  his  ropes  and  drive  his  pegs  in  tighter 
for  him.  An  indignant  refusal  was  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue,  but  a  brilliant  idea  suppressed  it  Cheer- 
fully assenting,  I  walked  round  to  his  side  of  the 
tent,  and  tightened  his  ropes  still  more.  I  then 
knocked  his  pegs  from  side  to  side  until  their  holes 
in  the  ground  were  sufficiently  enlarged  for  my  pur- 

Eose,  and,  after  having  thrown  away  the  mallet,  that 
e  might  not  find  it,  I  crawled  into  the  tent  again, 
dried  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  covering  iny.«elf 
with  my  wet  blankets,  prepared  to  seek  repose  and 
leave  my  friend  to  his  fate. 

My  benevolent  plans  for  the  discomfiture  of  my 
companion  seemed  doomed  to  be  fhastrated,  for  the 
wind  gradually  subsided,  until  its    howl  could  no 
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longer  be  beard  intermingling  with  the  heavy  patter 
of  the  rain.  Tired  by  my  inactivity  during  the  day, 
and  rendered  sleepy  by  the  al-fresco  shower-bath  I 
had  had,  I  fell  at  last  into  a  delightful  slumber 
which  must  have  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  fearful  yell  from  Miller. 
Starting  up  I  Ijeheld  with  horror  how  my  wicked- 
ness was  recoiling  on  my  own  head.  The  wind  had 
risen  again  and  seemed  to  be  blowing  with  redoub- 
led fur}*.  It  had  forced  up  the  pegs  which  1  had  so 
cleverly  loosened,  and  rushing  in  under  the  tent, 
shook  it  with  a  fury  that  threatened  its  instant  over- 
throw. I  had  just  time  to  curse  the  spirit  of 
revenge  that  had  urged  me  on  to  my  own  destruc- 
tion, when,  with  a  mighty  roar  and  whirl,  tho  storm- 
wind  tore  the  tent  from  the  ground,  and  tossing  it 
aloft  like  a  feather,  dashed  it  down  some  fifty  yards 
from  the  spot  where  Miller  and  I,  overwhelmed  at 
the  magnitude  of  our  calamity,  stared  at  each  other 
aghast.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  In  such  a  wind  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  us  alone  to  pitch  the 
tent,  even  had  we  got  the  mallet.  Down  upon  all- 
fours  in  the  slush  we  went,  and  groped  about  tor  our 
clothes.  Miller,  having  attired  himself  first,  rushed 
oil'  to  seek  shelter  in  a  friend's  tent,  and  I,  as  soon 
as  I  had  huddled  on  my  dripping  garments,  crept 
into  the  mess-tent,  up  and  down  which  I  paced  to 
warm  myself,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  course  I  should 
pursue. 

Some  two  hours  after  this,  when  the  rosy-lingered 
child  of  the  zenith  was  chasing  away  the  murky 
night-clouils,  and  robing  the  face  of  heaven  with  her 
azure  veil,  an  early  milkman,  slowly  wending  his 
way  to  the  Wimbledon  Camp  under  his  chalky 
burden,  started  in  terrified  amazement  at  sight  of  a 
Being  whom  he  encountered  at  the  foot  of  the  lovely 
hill  of  Putney.  This  wretched  Being's  eyes  were 
bloodshot  and  his  cheeks  were  pale,  save  where 
dark  streaks  of  mud  bedaubed  his  expressive  counte- 
nance. Under  a  thick  coat  of  the  same  colored 
mud  there  poeped  out  in  places  a  tunic,  like  unto 
that  worn  by  the  martial  youths  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. On  his  head  was  a  dark-blue  volunteer  cap, 
the  peak  of  which  flapped  in  melancholy  tlaccidness 
over  his  left  ear ;  in  his  right  hand  he  clutched  a 
rifle,  in  his  left  a  carpet-bag.  The  cheerful  rustic 
•  placed  his  cans  upon  the  ground,  and  touching  his 
cap  reverentially,  in  tones  of  intense  interest,  said, 
"  Are  you  going  to  the  camp,  sir  ?  " 

Slowly  and  moumfally  that  strange  Being  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  milkman's  honest  countenance,  and, 
in  a  voice  of  the  most  poignant  misery,  whispered, 

Never,  never  more." 

Header,  that  Being  was  myself  waiting  for  the 
first  train  to  London. 


AMONG  THE  PORTRAITS  AT  KENSINGTON. 

NOTES  LITERARY  AND  PICTORIAL. 

Lv  those  galleries  where,  in  18(52,  the  holiday- 
seekers  and  students  of  many  nations  gathered  for 
gossip  and  eating  and  drinking,  occupations  eva- 
nescent ami  jovial,  two  vast  companies  of  the  ghost- 
ly dead  have  since  been  called  in  succession,  and 
ranked  in  portraiture  before  our  eyes.  They  came 
from  dusty  nooks,  from  garrets,  or  high  up  in  rat-in- 
fested closets,  off  the  walls  of  long-deserted  rooms 
in  country  mansions  which  once  were  all  their  own 
in  body  or  in  similitude  ;  they  came  from  cham- 
bers that  had  been  princely  and  full  of  life  for  five 
hundred  years ;  from  the  dining-halls  of  colleges 
the  originals  bad  founded  or  benefited,  and 


left  them  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  eat  dead 
men's  feasts.  This  was  painted  when  the  sitter  got 
the  Garter,  that  when  he  or  she  was  married  ;  the 
next  was  a  parting  gift  from  a  mother  to  her  son, 
that  to  a  wife  from  a  husband  going  to  the  wars. 

Last  year,  what  old  memories,  old  loves,  old  hates, 
old  customs  thronged  the  fancy  or  charmed  the  si^ht 
of  the  student  as  he  hailed  Chaucer's  likeness  (9), 
a  copy  made  in  former  days  of  that  which  Occleve 
drew  from  recollections  of  his  "  dear  master's  ''  per- 
son !  Here,  in  '•Richard  II."  (7)  was  the  oldest 
picture  in  England,  sadly  mauled,  but  still  claiming 
attention  by  the  strange  beauty  of  the  face ;  —  that 
marvellous  triptych  of  Sir  John  Donne  and  his  lady 
(18)  Memline  painted  in  Bruges  while  Caxton  was 

Erin  ting  in  Westminster  Abbey :  here  were  Hol- 
ein's  pictures  made  in  the  golden  ago  of  Henry 
Vlll.'s  prime.  These  were  by  admirable  artists, 
and  had  been  given  to  Holbein,'  but  were  really  due 
to  his  equals  and  forgotten  names  :  one  among  these 
concerns  all  literary  folks,  for  it  was  a  sujierb  pic- 
ture of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (121)  from  Knole, 
painted  in  the  Italian  manner  and  ascribed  to  Hol- 
bein, but  in  all  probability  the  work  of  William 
Stretes,  an  Englishman  of  great  fame  in  his  day. 
Surrey,  it  is  said,  died  for  his  ambition.  This  por- 
trait is  inscribed  Sat  super  est.  Had  not  the  words 
an  afterthought  ? 

Here  Philip  Sidney  met  Algernon  of  his  own 
name  ;  George  Buchanan  saw  James  I.  long  after  he 
was  out  of  tutelage,  and  had  got  to  strange  passes \ 
there  was  Francis  Wabingham  face  to  face  with 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  ;  Mary  Bcatoun  (381), — 
a  false-looking  woman,  and  one  of  "  the  Queen's  four 
"        "  who  are  included  in  the  woful  rhyme, 


!  tu  Mary 
And  Mary  Carmkchacl  and  i 

—  met  at  least  a  dozen  royal  Maries,  in  few  of  whom 
could  she  possibly  recognize  her  mistress,  so  diverse 
were  their  features,  so  strange  their  airs.  Here  was 
Damley,  with  the  silliest  face  and  longest  legs  that 
ever  mortal  saw ;  and  there  (439)  the  baby  King 
James  praying  at  God's  altar  by  his  father's  tomb 
for  vengeance  on  that  father's  murderers.  Ten 
pictures  off  bung  Hobson.  the  Cambridge  carrier, 
the  hero  of  "  Hobson  V  choice,"  whose  epitaph  Mil- 
ton made  twice  over ;  there  Milton  ;  there  bis  friend 
Henry  Lawes,  of  whom  he  wrote,  — 

"  Thou  horwr'it  verw,  and  Terse  mm t  lend  hit  wing 
To  honor  thee,  the  priest  of  I'bcebus'  quire." 

There  was  Car  of  Fernihcrst  and  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  that  abandoned  woman  who  married 
both,  and  may  have  murdered  Overbury.  Gondo- 
mar  stood  there  with  a  wolfish  laugh,  —  he  was  a 
great  wit :  there  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  This  was  the 
very  portrait  of  the  Infanta  Maria  which  led  Prince 
Charles  on  that  will-o'-the-wisp  dance  into  Spain ; 
and  not  far  off  hung  Henrietta  of  France,  whom  he 
picked  up  when  the  wild  light  had  been  dashed  out ; 

—  Buckingham  the  first  and  Buckingham  the  sec- 
ond, Arabella  Stuart,  who  had  that  tremendously 
long  bill  for  millinery,  and  Anna  Maria,  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  held  Buckingham's  horse  while  he 
killed  her  husband,  as  they  say. 

In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  England  and  Scot- 
land since  Richard  II.  —  civil,  military,  personal, 
and  domestic  —  has  been  illustrated  on  these  walls. 
Last  year,  the  pages  of  Froissart,  Monstrelct,  Hol- 
lingshed.  Hall,  Fabyan,  the  histories  of  Elizabeth's 
times,  the  memoirs  and  diaries  of  James's  and 
Charles's  days;    Grammont,  D'Ewes,  Bramston, 
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Evelyn,  and  Pepys; —  this  year.  Pope,  Walpole, 
Boswell,  Fanny  Burney,  and  a  score  ol  others  Lave 
had  delightful  light  east  upon  their  pages.  One 
might  go  on  enumerating  the  men  and  women  of 
last  year's  show  until  another  year  began.  Uere 
were  Oliver's  Peers  and  Charles's  Knights  of  the 
1  loyal  Oak ;  these  arranged  themselves  in  groups 
the  captains  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  the  traitors  of 
King  Jc 


In  that  gathering  with  which  we  have  now  to  do, 
it  is  a  captain  of  King  William's  who  leads  the  line 
in  a  much-restored  portrait,  being  Oinkell,  Earl  of 
Athlonc  (1),  with  whom  may  go  Ri gaud's  showy 
picture  of  Bentinck,  Earl  of  Portland  (5),  whom 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  delighted  to  call  "  the 
wooden  Portland."  He  certainly  looks  a  good  deal 
like  a  ship's  figure-head,  a  similitude  which  is  in- 
creased by  his  action  ofholding  out  his  leading-staff. 
Marlborough  was  the  last  apt  man  to  do  this  reti- 
cent soldier  justice :  it  is  told  of  him  that,  being 
page  of  honor  to  William  III.,  and  his  young  mas- 
ter suffering  from  small-pox,  the  pustules  of  which 
did  not  rise,  the  doctor  recommended  placing  the 
sick  child  in  bed  with  another  that  was  healthy,  in 
order,  as  it  was  devised,  to  carry  off  the  poison  of 
the  disease  from  the  former.  Bentinck  volunteered 
his  life,  waa  accepted,  took,  and  nearly  died  of  the 
disease.  It  was  a  heroic  act,  which  William  long 
remembered.  It  was  Bentinck  who,  when  shown 
in  a  French  palace  Le  Brun's  pictures  of  Louis 
XIV.'s  victories  and  asked  if  such  could  be  matched 
in  England,  replied,  "  JN'o ;  the  monuments  of  my 
master's  actions  are  to  be  seen  anywhere  but  in  his 
own  house."  He  acted  in  the  spirit  of  that  Roman 
Catholic  of  William's  Dutch  guards,  who,  as  Burnet 
tells  us,  when  asked  how  he  could  aid  in  the  enter- 
prise on  England,  which  was  aimed  against  his 
religion,  answered  that  his  soul  was  God's,  but  his 
sword  was  the  Prince  of  Orange's.  There  is  a  |wr- 
trait  of  Bcntinck's  young  prince  here  (8),  which 
must  have  been  taken  about  the  time  of  that  act  of 
self-sacrifice,  and.  in  the  pallor  of  its  skin,  the  hol- 
lowing of  its  eyes,  and  other  signs  of  debility,  agrees 
with  the  look  of  a  child  just  recovering  from  a 
sharp  illness.  It  is  by  Cornelius  Jonson  van 
Ceulen,  not,  as  the  catalogue  says,  by  the  more 
famous  Cornelius  Jansen.  To  Van  Ceulen  may  be 
ascribed  many  of  the  inferior  pictures  which  have 
been  attributed  to  his  namesake,  and  among  them 
sunw  that  puzzled  students  of  last  year's  exhibition 
by  their  utter  variance  from  those  of  the  better- 
known  artist. 

Jonson  van  Ceulen  is  said  by  Nagler  to  have  died 
J(!5G,  a  date  this  picture  correct*  by  bearing  a  sig- 
nature and  the  date  1G57.  William  was  then  seven 
years  of  age ;  Hanncman  painted  him  in  a  much 
letter  state  of  health  in  the  next  picture  (4),  which 
shows  him  in  armor,  and  is  dated  16G4.  There  is  a 
charming  portrait  of  a  bright-faced,  beautiful  healthy 
bov  in  a  cap,  with  a  fringe  and  feathers  round  its 
edge;  this  is  also  called  "  William  III."  (18),  is  the 

t property  of  Earl  Spencer,  and  attributed  to  Rem- 
irandt.  It  may  be  of  Rembrandt's  school,  but  is 
open  to  grave  doubts  as  to  being  by  the  master,  — 
certainly,  is  not  a  portrait  of  William,  who  was 
always  a  sickly  child. 

Connected  with  King  William  is  a  large  group  of 
portraits,  comprising  some  of  the  most  famous  names 
jn  Europe.  No.  HI  gives  one  of  them  as  "John, 
Duko  of  Marll)orongh,"  painted  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  probably  more  admired  for  his  beauty  | 


than  his  genius.  He  has  a  smooth,  fair,  hand- 
some face,  with  dark  eyes  that  lie  softly  under  large 
and  broad  lids,  a  round  and  bold  forehead,  small 
full  mouth,  and  cheeks  with  an  oval  outline  ;  alto- 
gether more  like  a  carpet-knight  than  a  great  con- 
queror, if  it  were  not  for  the  impress  of  resolution 
and  energy,  self-command  and  decision  of  intellect 
which  distinguishes  the  face.  Many  excuses  have 
been  made  for  bis  tergiversation  and  duplicity  ;  of 
these  the  best  that  can  be  made  is  that  his  consist- 
ency was  with  himself  in  self-seeking.  Of  this 
characteristic  one  fancies  signs  even  in  this  hand- 
some face,  but  neither  there  nor  in  that  other  like- 
ness (87),  by  Knellcr,  is  any  mark  of  that  extraor- 
dinary parsimony  which  *•  cropped  out "  in  the 
Btrangest  way.  Conceive  such  a  man,  when  in  the 
career  of  victory  and  dictating  peace  to  France, 
writing  thus  to  his  Duchess  :  "  You  must  let  the 
IjOt(1  Treasurer  know  that  since  the  Queen  (Anne) 
came  to  the  crown,  I  have  not  had  either  a  canopy 
or  a  chair  of  state,  which  now  of  necessity  I  must 
have ;  so  the  wardrobe  should  havo  immediate 
orders,  and  I  beg  you  will  take  care  to  have  it  made 
so  that  it  mm/  serve  fir  part  of  a  bed  xchen  I  have 
done  with  it  here." 

"  Brimstone  Sarah  "  was  no  inapt  name  for  the 
termagant  but  straight-dealing  wife  of  this  thrifty 
conqueror,  —  a  lady  who  is  amply  represented  here 
by  four  portraits,  all  taken  at  about  one  period  of 
her  life,  and  by  Kneller.  One  would  like  to  sec  a 
picture  of  her  later  appearance,  when  her  grandson 
Charles,  second  Duke  of  Marlborough  (390),  com- 
pelled her  to  appear  in  a  public  court  of  justice  in 
order  to  the  restitution  of  property  she  kept  from 
him.  Among  this  property  was  a  sword  set  with 
diamonds,  which  the  Emperor  gave  to  the  firrt  Duke : 
in  course  of  her  examination  she  averred  that  she 
had  retained  the  weapon  '*  lest  he  should  pick  out 
the  diamonds  and  pawn  them."  She  kept  up  this 
indomitable  spirit  nearly  to  the  last.  Thus  wrote 
Walpole  to  Mason  :  "  Old  Marlborough  is  dying, 
—  but  who  can  tell  ?  Last  year  she  had  lain  a 
great  while  ill,  without  speaking;  the  physicians 
said, 4  She  must  be  blistered,  or  she  will  die.'  She 
called  out.  4 1  won't  be  blistered,  and  I  won't  die.' 
If  she  takes  the  same  resolution  now,  1  don't  be- 
lieve she  will,"  adds  the  letter-writer  (Dec.  10, 
1741).  She  kept  her  word,  and  lived  three  years 
longer.  Countless  stories  are  told  of  her  violence 
and  insolence.  Among  these  is  one  which  we  be- 
lieve refers  to  No.  90,  representing  her  in  the  ful- 
ness of  womanhood,  dressed  loosely  in  a  white 
wrapper,  her  immense  mass  of  long  and  vory  fair 
hair  dishevelled  and  hanging  down  on  one  shoulder, 
from  which  it  falls  to  her  right  hand.  Her  features 
are  swolleu,  eyelids  red  and  heavy,  and  their  ex- 
pression is  such  as  follows  a  storm  of  rage  and  tears. 
We  believe  this  portrait  was  taken  by  order  of  the 
Duke  to  commemorate  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
of  her  explosions,  which  is  thus  described :  "  Her 
features  and  air  announced  nothing  that  her  temper 
did  not  confirm ;  both  together,  her  beauty  and 
temper,  enslaved  her  heroic  lord.  One  of  her  prin- 
cipal charms  was  a  prodigious  abundanco  of  fine 
fair  hair.  One  day  at  her  toilet,  in  anger  to  him, 
she  cut  off  those  commanding  tresses,  and  flung 
them  in  his  facel"  Pendent  to  this  picture,  and 
evidently  intended  to  contrast  with  it,  is  another 
(No.  89),  one  of  the  best  and  most  pleasing  of 
Kneller's  works.  This  shows  her  beauty  to  compriso 
a  pkpiante,  slightly  turned-up  nose,  bright  deep-blue 
eyes,  well-defined,  fair  eyebrows,  and  an  exuberant 
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bust.  Closterman  painted  her  in  a  family  picture, 
and  whilst  this  was  going  on  the  artist  and  she 
quarrelled  so  incessantly  that  the  Duke  declared  to 
him,  "  It  has  given  me  more  trouble  to  reconcile  my 
wife  and  you  than  to  fight  a  battle."  Another 
•warrior's  wife  and  duchess  termagant  of  thin  period 
was  Anne  (born  Clarges),  Duchess  of  Albemarle, 
Monk's  wife,  of  whom,  when  her  temper  was  up,  that 
general  was  dreadfully  afraid.  Aubrey  tells  us  that 
*4  she  was  not  at  all  handsome,  nor  very  cleanly." 
Her  mother  was  one 

"  Of  the  fl 
Tliat  dwelt  in  Drnry  Lane." 

Of  her  inflammable  Grace  of  Marlborough  it  was 
tartly  said  by  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  when  Churchill 
praised  his  water-works  at  Boughton,  "  They  are  by 
no  means  comparable  to  your  Grace's  fireworks." 
There  was  another  imperious  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, whom  Reynolds  painted  in  that  famous 
family  group  "The  Marlborough  Family."  This 
lady  had  great  reverence  for  her  carpets,  and, 
while  the  President  was  at  work,  took  such  offence 
at  his  furious  snuff-taking,  the  waste  of  which 
strewed  the  floor,  that,  losing  patience,  she  at  last 
bade  a  servant  bring  a  broom  and  shovel  to  remove 
it.  Reynolds,  who  could  be  conveniently  deafer 
than  usual,  noticed  nothing  until  the  utensils  were 
produced,  and  then  cried, 44  Let  it  be,  let  it  be ;  the 
dust  will  do  more  harm  to  my  picture  than  the  snuff 
to  the  carpet."  The  housewifely  lady  sat  on  thorns 
until  the  sitting  was  over,  and  never  forgave  Sir 
Joshua.  Termagant  Duchess  Sarah's  sister  was  the 
Miss  Jennings  who  married,  first,  George  Hamilton, 
famous  in  Grammont's  "  Memoirs,"  and  secondly, 
Richard  Talbot,  James  the  Second's  Duke  of  Tyr- 
connel.  This  lady  is  well  known  on  account  of 
her  freak  with  Miss  Price,  when,  disguised  as 
orange-girls,  they  visited  the  rake  Jenny n,  and  by 
other  adventures  of  a  questionable  sort.  She  died 
in  1 708,  a  nun  of  the  order  of  Poor  Clares,  having 
fallen  out  of  bed  in  a  bitter  night  of  cold  in  her 
eighty-fourth  year,  while  her  sister  was  still  busily 
building  at  Blenheim. 

Here  (8 1)  is  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  so  dull 
a  mortal  that  Charles  II.  said  he  had  tried  him  both 
drunk  and  sober  and  found  nothing  in  him.  He 
died  of  excessive  eating  and  drinking :  yet  he  does 
not  look  a  glutton,  although  his  face  contrasts  won- 
derfully with  that  of  the  self-centred  Marlborough, 
his  wife's  great  captain,  and  that  of  the  other  leader, 
Prince  Eugene  (88),  a  little  Jewish-looking  man, 
with  a  long  hooked  nose,  broad  eyebrows,  and  a 
small  chin.  Still  more  does  this  picture  of  a  lazy 
man  contrast  with  that  of  another  thunderbolt  in 
war,  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough  (129), 
the  victor  of  Valencia,  here  painted  in  his  old  age, 
und  about  the  time  when  he  was  planting  peaches 
at  Bevis  Mount,  Southampton,  —  not  long  before 
he  on  his  death-bed  gave  to  Pope  that  watch  which 
Pope  by  will  destined  for  Arbnthnot  (158).  This 
watch  had  been  given  to  Peterborough  by  the  King 
of  Sardinia  (Victor  Amadeus  IL),  and  is  named,  in 
Pope's  will,  as  44  that  which  I  commonly  wore."  As 
Arbnthnot  died  before  Pope,  the  bequest  was  inop- 
erative. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  dead  men's  pictures 
are  bound  together.  Take  but  a  single  loop  of  this 
inextricable  and  endless  string.  Fat-headed,  glut- 
tonous George  of  Denmark  was  going  to  Epsom  one 
day  in  1708,  and  had  a  severe  fit  of  dyspejisia.  (By 
the  way,  if  he  had  not  eaten  and  drank  so  much, 
the  hydrocephalic  look  of  that  poor  boy,  William 


Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  it  appears  in  No.  80,  where 
his  mother  Queen  Anne  holds  him  at  her  knee, 
might  not  have  been  so  fatally  large,  with  such  con- 
sequences to  countless  generations.)  Well,  a  cer- 
tain physician,  whom  Swift  (140),  in  a  letter  to 
Stella,  —  whose  portrait,  by  the  way,  is  not  No. 
142,  —  May  10,  1 712,  described  as  44  a  Scotch  gen- 
tleman, a  friend  of  mine,"  chanced,  much  to  the 
comfort  of  Prince  George  and  his  own  benefit,  to 
be  at  Epsom  on  that  day. 

This  14  Scotch  gentleman  "  and  physician  was 
Arbuthnot,  and  the  occasion  of  Swift's  letter  was 
the  publication  of  the  famous  "  History  of  John 
Bull,"  a  work  which  Swift  praised  prodigiously,  as 
became  one  of  that  wonderful 44  Mutual  Admiration 
Society"  to  which  both  belonged.  In  due  time 
Arbuthnot  wrote  to  Swift,  who,  in  his  turn,  had 
published  "The  Travels  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulli- 
ver," and  informed  him  that  Lord  Scarborough 
(285),  M  who  is  no  inventor  of  stories,  told  me  that 
be  fell  in  company  with  a  master  of  a  ship  who  told 
him  that  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Gulliver; 
but  the  printer  had  mistaken,  that  he  lived  in  Wap- 
ping,  not  in  Rothcrhithe."  To  add  to  the  oddity  of 
all  this,  it  has  come  out  since  that  there  really  was 
a  sea-captain  Gulliver,  who  lived  somewhere  by 
Deal  in  later  life,  and  was  probably  the  man  about 
whom  the  "  printer"  is  said  to  have  erred. 

41  Downright  Shippcn,"  the  man  among  men, 
whose  price  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (247,  &c.)  did  not 
know,  is  here  on  canvas  (222),  a  man  with  a  black 
and  prodigious  periwig,  who  sits  bolt  upright  in  his 
chair,  having,  on  a  flat  face,  a  broad  nose,  round 
eyes,  and  singularly  uplifted  eyebrows,  —  expres- 
sive of  disdain  and  self-reliance ;  a  richly  character- 
istic picture,  probably  by  Richardson.  44  Lord  Fan- 
ny" is  here  in  Lord  Hervey  (257),  of  whom  more 
presently.  44  Sir  Richard"  is  Blackmore  (151), 
physician  and  ponderous  poet ;  Bngdell  and  Cibber 
do  not  appear.  44  Cawar,"  who  44  scorns  the  poet's 
lays,"  is  George  I.  (194).  The  exquisite  and  fa- 
mous lines,  that  can  never  be  too  famous,  by  which 
the  poet  describes  his  own  condition,  bear  light 
on   4>  Bolingbroke "  (109),  and  "Peterborough" 

029),- 

"  Know,  all  the  distant  din  the  world  con  keep 
Holla  o'er  my  grotto,  and  but  soothe*  niy  sleep  ; 
Thero  uiy  retreat  the  beit  companions  K'nce, 
Chief*  out  of  ww,  And  statesmen  out  of  place. 
Tlierv  Si.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl 
The  f -iist  of  ri'iwm  and  the  flow  of  soul  ; 
And  he  whose  liyhtnlny  pierced  the  |l«rrli»n  line* 
Now  forms  my  quincuni,  and  now  nnktj  my  vinos, 
Or  tame*  the  ireulu*  of  th»  stubWn  plain 
Almost  as  quickly  aa  lie  conquered  Spain."' 

Of  Dryden,  we  have  an  irrefutable  portrait  in 
No.  G."i.  It  is  by  Kneller,  the  property  of  Dryden's 
descendant,  and  was  given  to  the  poet  by  the  paint- 
er. The  story  is  that,  when  Dryden  read  some  of 
Swift's  early  poems,  ho  said,  *'  Ah !  cousin  Swift, 
you  will  never  be  a  poet,"  a  saying  which  the  latter 
revenged  in  the  immortal  41  Rattle  of  the  Books," 
where  he  certainly  throws  an  odd  light,  on  this  pic- 
ture. It  represents  a  man  in  a  tremendous  periwig, 
from  within  which  the  face  peer?  out,  so  as  almost 
to  justify  the  satire  in  the  account  of  the  duel  be- 
tween Virgil  and  his  translator.  44  The  helmet  of 
the  latter,"  so  wrote  Swift,  "was  nine  times  too 
large  for  the  head,  which  appeared  situate  far  in 
the  hinder  part,  like  a  mouse  under  a  canopy  of 
state,  or  like  a  shrivelled  beau  from  within  the 
pent-house  of  a  modern  periwig."  T^et  the  shud- 
dering reader  think  of  the  feelings  of  the  withered 
dragon,  who,  when  age  let  his  natural  coat  of  mail 
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bang  loose  and  rattling  on  hu  vast  but  weakened 
chest,  beard  this  from  the  young  lion  of  the  next 
generation  !  How  the  aged  heart  must  have  ached 
for  the  days  when  "  Mac  Tlecknoc  "  was  written;  — 
ached  for  the  arm's  strength  that  had  hewed  down 
Doeg  (Settle),  cast  Og  (Shadwell)  into  the  fire,  and 
assaulted  Shaftesbury  ! 

Dryden  and  Swift  were  cousins  on  the  female 
side,  but  Dryden's  appears  to  have  been  the  better 
blood ;  in  a  worldly  sense  there  could  be  no  com- 
parison. Swift  was  poor  and  never  got  much  for 
his  literary  labor,  whereas  of  11  Absalom  and  Achit- 
ophel "  more  copies  had  been  sold  than  of  any  work 
except  " The  Trial  of  Sacheverell"  (126). 

From  the  hand  of  the  Earl  of  Abinjnlon  Dryden 
received  the  unparalleled  sum  of  live  hundred 
guineas  for  his  poem  "  Eleanora,"  a  laudation  of  the 
Earl's  wife,  — a  work  which,  as  containing  no  more 
than  three  hundred  and  seventy  lines,  was  better 
paid  for  than  any  poem,  ancient  or  modern.  The 
modern  maximum  of  a  guinea  a  line  is  nothing  to 
this ;  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  makes 
the  former  price  more  than  double.  By  the  by, 
does  everybody  know  that  Dryden's  house  of  living 
and  dying  still  stands,  —  being  34,  Gerrard  Street. 
Soho  ?  His  study  was  the  ground-floor  front  room. 
Another  of  the  men  depicted  here  lived  close  by, 
namely  Lord  Mobun  (123),  who  fought  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  (79),  so  that  both  were  slain.  They  fought 
about  the  property  of  which  that  part  of  Soho  is  a 
large  section.  Gerrard  Street  took  its  name  from 
Lady  Mohun's  uncle,  Lord  Macclesfield,  whose  title 
is  represented  by  Macclesfield  Street  in  the  same 
district. 

Dryden's  face  is  by  no  mean?  a  beautiful  one. 
The  upper  features  look  as  if  they  had  somehow  slid 
towards  the  chiu  ;  the  nose  is  lengthy  and  lleshv  ; 
there  is  fleshiness  of  another  sort  about  the  lips ;  the 
chin  is  rather  weak  ;  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes 
are  higher  than  their  inner  fellows. 

Pope's  will,  which  has  been  already  referred  to, 
connects  us  with  two  other  legatees,  whose  portraits 
are  here,  the  Misses  Blount  (152),  — 

"The  fair-haired  Martha  awl  There**  brown." 

Readers  will  remember  these  ladies'  names  in  con- 
nection with  Pojie.  The  name  of  Jervas  is  not  ap- 
pended to  this  picture  in  the  catalogue,  but  we  have 
no  dbubt  of  its  having  been  painted  by  that  artist. 
It  has,  however,  been  much  restored,  newly  painted 
all  over.  Martha  Blount  was  Pope's  principal  heir- 
ess: to  her,  "  All  the  furniture  in  my  grotto,  urns  in 
my  garden,  household  goods,  chattels,  plate,  and 
whatever  else  is  not  otherwise  dis]>used  of,"  says  his 
will.  Another  picture  by  Jervas,  who  is  known  to 
literary  men  as  the  best  English  translator  of  "  Don 
Quixote,"  is  here,  and  is  undoubtedly  that  designat- 
ed in  Pope's  "  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas."  It  is  Eliza- 
beth Churchill,  Countess  of  Bridgewater  (160),  re- 
specting which  Pope  has  the  line,  — 

"  With  Zeuxla  Helen  thy  Bridgewater  Tic  "  : 

a  ridiculous  piece  of  flattery,  although  praising  a 
good  enough  picture.  Pope  had  large  dealings  with 
artists.  Richardson  painted  two  excellent  portraits 
of  him,  which  are  here :  No.  136,  a  small  work  from 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  curiously 
showing  those  crescent-shaped  lines  at  the  corners 
of  the  contorted  mouth  which  never  fail  to  accom- 
pany a  deformed  body,  and  are  the  signs  of  long- 
continued  inward  pain;  also  No.  15-1,  with  the  poet's 
favorite,  and  big  dog,  "  Bounce,"  in  front  and  look- 
ing up  at  him.    The  bard  sits  here  in  that  evidently 


characteristic  action  of  leaning  his  overweighty 
brain  in  one  hand,  the  elbow  resting  on  a  table. 
Thus  Kneller  painted  him  in  that  wonderfully  ex- 
pressive picture.  No.  146,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  which  was  made  for  Lord  Har- 
court  It  is  rough  in  handling,  probably  not  wholly 
free  from  restorations,  but  startling  in  the  look  con- 
veyed of  a  wasted  face,  with  hollow  and  hectically 
lighted  cheeks,  large  luminous  eyes,  glittering  in 
moisture,  a  narrow  eloping  forehead,  an  ill-formed 
nose,  and,  above  all,  a  too  heavy,  yet  by  no  means 
Urge  cranium.  It  is  the  face  of  an  over-sensitive, 
irritable,  not  over-refined  man.  He  puffed  Kneller 
as  vigorously,  and  with  better  reason  than  Jervas 
was  berhymed.  More  pathetic  is  this  letter  to  Rich- 
ardson: "My  poor  mother  is  dead.  I  thank  God 
her  death  was  as  easy  as  her  life  was  innocent ;  and, 
as  it  cost  her  not  a  groan,  or  even  a  sigh,  there  is 
yet  upon  her  countenance  an  expression  of  Tran- 
quillity, nay,  almost  of  Pleasure,  that  it  is  even  ami- 
able to  behold  it.  It  would  afford  the  finest  image 
of  a  Saint  expir'd  that  ever  Painting  drew,  and  it 
would  be  the  greatest  obligation  which  even  that 
obliging  Art  could  ever  bestow  on  a  friend  if  you 
would  come  and  sketch  it  for  me.  I  am  sure,  if 
there  is  no  very  prevalent  obstacle,  you  will  leave 
any  common  business  to  do  this :  and  I  hope  to  see 
you  this  evening,  as  late  as  you  will,  or  to-morrow 
morning  early,  before  this  winter  flower  is  faded.  I 
will  defer  her  interment  until  to-morrow  night.  I 
know  you  love  me,  or  1  could  not  have  written  this, 
I  could  not  (at  this  time)  have  written  at  alL 
Adieu  !  May  you  die  as  happily."  (June  1 0, 1 733, 
Twickenham.  Mrs.  Popo  died  on  the  seventh  of 
this  month,  aged  93.) 

We  meant  to  leave  Pope  in  this  tender  fit.  but 
there  is  another  note  that  may  well  follow  here. 
There  is  a  letter  from  Pope  to  Swift  announcing  the 
death  of  Gay,  their  common  friend,  and  containing 
a  postscript  in  Arbuthnot's  handwriting.  Arbuth- 
not  attended  (Jay  at  his  death.  The  letter  is  dated 
"December  o,  1732,"  and  is  thus  indorsed  by  the 
Dean :  On  my  dear  friend  Mr.  GayV  death : 
Received  Dec.  15,  but  not  read  till  the  20th,  by 
an  Impulse  forbodiug  some  misfortune."  We  have 
three  portraits  of  Gay  here,  (173)  by  Michael  Dahl, 
(176)  by  Hogarth,  anil  (177)  by  Rtchardson,  as  we 
believe,  although  it  was  sold  about  forty-seven  years 
ago  as  a  Hogarth  :  it  belongs  to  Lady  Clifdcn. 

Pope's  circle  is  marked  at  large  on  the  walls  of 
this  collection.  "Mary  Wortley  Montagu"  is  by 
his  friend  Richardson  (237),  a  tall  and  slender 
young  dame,  with  a  very  amorous  expression  in  her 
beautiful  eyes,  and  a  face  marvellously  different 
from  that  which  Mr.  Frith  painted  some  years  since 
in  a  highly  popular  picture  of  Pope's  luckless  woo- 
ing of  tlie  lady.  Walpole  and  Pope  celebrate  the 
dirtiness  of  her  linen. 

Richardson  also  painted  that  noble  portrait  of  the 
magnanimous  surgeon,  William  Cheselden  (237), 
who  agreed  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his  life  with 
the  old  soldiers  at  Chelsea,  lies  buried  in  their  <rrave- 
yard,  and  has  his  grave  miserably  defiled.  This  is 
a  superb  portrait,  worthy  of  a  Venetian.  Kneller's 
best  portrait  here  is  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (231)  be- 
longing to  the  Roval  Society,  aud  a  bequest  about 
the  time  when  Walpole  —  (438,  an  unnamed  paint- 
er's portrait  of  the  witty  letter-writer  is  here)  — 
wrote  thus  in  his  jesting  way :  "  Sir  Hans  Sloane  is 
dead,  and  has  made  me  one  of  the  trustees  of  bis 
museum.  He  valued  it  at  fourscore  thousand 
pounds,  and  so  would  anybody  who  loved  hippo- 
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potamuses,  sharks  with  one  ear,  and  spiders  as  big 
as  geese.  It  is  a  rcntcharge  to  keep  the  foetuses  in 
spirits." 

No.  39,  a  Muff,  kindly-faced  gentleman,  by  Knel- 
ler.  is  Dean  Aldrich,  of  Christ  Church,  the  architect 
of  All  Saints'  and  Peckwater,  perhaps  better  known 
as  author  of  "  Good,  good,  indeed  !  "  and,  "  Hark  ! 
the  bonny  Christ  Church  Bells."  The  famous  Bet- 
tertmi,  by  Knellcr,  is  here,  in  No.  G7,  a  much-re- 
stored picture  ;  also  that  copy  of  it  on  which  Pope's 
reputation  as  a  painter  has  been  founded.  All  ar- 
tistic friends  agree  that  the  handling  of  the  copy  is 
not  due  to  a  mere  amateur,  such  as  Pope  must  have 
been,  but  shows  signs  of  long  practice  in  the  square- 
ness, firmness,  and  clearness  of  the  touches,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  coloring.  Doubtless  the  better 
portions  of  this  copy  are  ny  Jervas,  Kneller's  pupil 
and  Pope's  friend.  The  copv  belongs  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  the  original  to  Lady  Delawarr.  The 
Scottish  artist  Murray  —  who  painted,  in  No.  161. 
William  Dampier's  gypsy  face,  as  tawny  as  if  all  the 
world's  winds  had  blown  upon  it  —  was  a  friend  of 
Pope.  Long-headed  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  (20)  is 
probably  by 'M.  Dahl,  and  not  by  Aikman,  —  an- 
other of  the  good  northern  portrait-painters  of  that 
day.  The  noblest  portrait  of  Newton  is  No.  33,  by 
Kneller,  the  perfect  presentation  of  an  incarnate 
intellect. 

The  series  of  Ki,l-Cat  Club  portraits  comprises 
those  that  were  painted  by  Kneller  in  his  happiest 
manner  for  Jacob  Tonson  (117)  —  who  is  himself 
here,  in  a  red  cap,  and  with  a  bluff,  rosy-hucd  and 
well-fed  face,  a  knowing  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  if  he 
looked  about  at  his  "  eminent  hands  n  of  the  literary 
set  who  still  gathered  round  him  in  effigy.  Like 
Dampier.  he  holds  a  book,  but  it  is  Paradise  Lost, 
of  which  he  bought  the  copyright. 

Here  is  Steele  (111),  "  a  "short-faced  gentleman," 
very  handsome,  and  with  a  most  genial  look  :  and 
here  is  Addison's  (115)  most  gentlemanly  counte- 
nance. Congreve  (11G)  is  a  little  supercilious  in 
his  expression,  and  partly  turns  away  from  us  ;  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh  (112)  looks  really  the  able  man  he 
was,  much  less  heavily  featured  than  folks  think. 
The  Marquis  of  Wharton  (118)  was  Addison's  pa- 
tron, supposed  author  of  "  Lilliburlero,"  the  famous 
anti-Jacobite  song.  The  portrait  037)  of  the  fat 
man  with  deep  pock-marks,  a  swelled  nose,  and  a 
napkin  tied  round  his  head,  is  not  that  of  Kit-Cat 
himself,  the  pastrycook  at  whose  house  the  splendid 
company  of  wits  and  bards  originally  met.  It  is  by 
Kneller,  as  the  catalogue  says,  but  is  known,  by  a 
print  by  A.  Miller,  1739,  to  represent  Le  Beck,  a 
tavern-keeper,  with  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand. 
Worst  of  all  among  the  errors,  that  large  picture 
which  manv  must  have  noticed  as  "  Members  of  the 
Kit-Cat  Club  "  (145),  belonging  to  Baroness  Wind- 
sor, represents  some  Dutch  gentlemen  taking  tea, 
and  is  not  by  Kneller  at  all.  Another  picture 
caught  every  eye,  and  was  reported  to  be  by  Ho- 
garth, —  No".  229,  "  Bishop  Hooper,"  belonging  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  but,  by  G.  White's  engrav- 
ing, 1  723,  this  is  known  to  be  bv  T.  Hill,  a  very 
able  portrait-painter.  The  so-called  "  Captain  Co- 
ram "  (341),  by  Hogarth,  is  really  Mr.  Porter. 
**  Sarah  Malcolm  "  (370),  although  by  Hogarth,  is 
not  his  ]»rtrait  of  thnt  murderess. 

The  lady  in  the  hood,  and  with  enger,  hard  gray 
eyes,  and  a  rather  cruel  expression  (258),  was  once 
the  44  beautiful  Molly  Lepel,"  who  married  Lord 
Hervcy  (257),  — "  Sporus,  that  thin  white  curd  of 
asses'  milk.    They  made  her  a  cornet  of  horse, 


says  Walpole,  almost  &z  soon  as  she  was  born,  "  which 
is  no  more  wrong  to  the  design  of  an  army  than  if 
she  had  been  a  son  :  she  was  paid  many  years  after 
she  was  Maid  of  Honor."  Lord  Sunderland  got 
her  a  pension  when  it  became  too  ridiculous  to  con- 
tinue her  any  longer  as  an  officer  in  the  armv. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  memory-wealthy  circle  of 
Kneller  and  his  contemporaries,  let  us  return  to  No. 
58,  the  Royal  Society's  jwrtrait  of  Sir  Joseph  Wil- 
liamson, by  Knellcr,  and  remind  the  reader  that  it 
was  he  who  received  that  famous  epistle  from  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  —  whose  portrait  was  here 
last  year;  a  resolute-looking  little  woman,  —  when 
he  pressed  her  about  th«  nouiination  of  a  courtier 
for  the  borough  of  Appleby  :  44 1  have  been  bullied 
by  an  usurper,  neglected  by  a  court,  but  I  won't  be 
dictated  to  by  a  subject ;  your  man  sha'n't  stand.  — 
Ann  Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Montgomery."  But 
just  look  at  "  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Governor  of  New  York  "  (130).  It  shows  a  dread- 
fully ugly  male  mortal  in  a  woman's  dress,  with  a 
fan  in  his  hand,  a  long-bodied  gown,  and  a  female's 
cap  on.  The  original  was  the  grandson  of  no  \€ss 
a  person  than  the  great  minister  Clarendon.  To 
such  degradation  did  he  come  that  this  picture 
represents  one  of  his  lollies  in  appearing  thus  dressed 
before  the  New  Yorkers  to  represent  Queen  Anne 
in  proper  person.  He  seems  to  have  been  half 
crazv. 

Wo  come  now  upon  another  class  of  persons.  In 
No.  270  we  have  George  II.,  a  full-length  by  Knel- 
ler, and  oddly  illustrating  Mr.  Carlyle's  description 
of  him  as  always  showing  one  of  his  little  legs,  put- 
ting it  forward  to  be  noticed :  rather  an  impudent 
than  a  heavy -looking  man,  but  most  happy  in  self- 
satisfaction.  In  255  we  have,  thanks  to  Vander- 
bank,  George's  better-looking  wife,  a  bright-faced 
woman  with  very  fair  hair,  dressed  in  velvet,  ropes 
of  silk,  lace,  and  the  rest  of  such  things,  which  is  as 
hideous  but  not  so  splendid  as  that  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth herself,  who  was  really  a  woful  dresser.  From 
Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales  (264,  by  Vanloo),  in 
unhappy  combination  with  Frederick  Lewis,  son  of 
George  II.  (277,  by  Amiconi),  were  derived  the 
trumpeter's  cheeks,  sloping  forehead,  weak  chin, 
and  narrow-fronted  skull  of  George  HI.,  who  in 
Vanloo's  picture  is  seated  with  his  mother,  and  al- 
though a  mere  baby,  is  yet  almost  comically  like 
his  mother,  and  still  more  like  himself  when  grown 
to  manhood. 

That  portrait  of  Frederick  Lewis,  Prince  of 
Wales,  by  Amiconi  (277),  is  worth 'writing  about, 
if  it  were  only  to  show  what  imbecile  creatures  have 
sometimes  the  misfortune  to  be  influential  in  this 
world.  There  he  sits,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  petit  maUre, 
shaved  smug  as  a  new  deal-board.  A  tight  and 
rather  small  whitish  wig  goes  fairly  with  nis  very 
fair,  almost  white,  eyebrows  and  lashes ;  the  cheeks 
are  plump  and  full,  the  eyes  without  a  sign  of  mind 
in  them.  Hear  what  they  thought  of  him  in  his 
own  days,  and  in  his  own  house;  — 44  Old  Lady 
Gower  carried  a  niece  to  Leicester  Fields  (where 
the  prince  resided)  the  other  day,  to  present  her ; 
the  girl  trembled, — she  pushed  her.  4  What  are 
you  afraid  of?  Don't  you  see  that  musical  clock  ? 
Can  you  be  afraid  of  a  man  that  has  a  musical 
clock  ? '  "  Let  us  hope  the  damsel  took  heart  and 
faced  the  dapper  prince  with  the  fair  eyelashes. 
When  this  man  died,  the  people  lamented  that  it 
hail  not  been  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
victor  at  Cullodcn,  whom,  not  only  for  his  cruelties 
at  that  time,  but  also  on  account  of  his  appearance 
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(he  looks  like  a  great  squab  of  flesh,  and  fat,  and 
blood)  men  called  44  tbe  Butcher."  "  Oh !  that  it 
were  but  the  Butcher,"  was  the  cry  on  'Change 
when  they  heard  Frederick  Lewis  was  dead.  Here 
is  the  fat  Duke  on  horseback,  a  very  greasy,  sangui- 
nary-looking mortal  (2K1)  with  Lord  Cathcart,  his 
aid-de-camp,  riding  behind,  and  showing  on  bis 
check  that  black  patch  of  which  he  was  so  proud, 
because  it  covered  the  hole  made,  by  the  bullet  of 
Fontenoy.  It  appears  again  in  238,  the  present 
Ixml  Cathcart's  superbly  toneil  portrait  of  his  ances- 
tor by  Reynolds.  Reynolds  also  painted  41  the 
Butcher  "  in  a  "whole-length"  (318), —  one  of  the 
most  masculine  of  his  many  masculine  pictures, 
wherein,  with  consummate  art,  he  has  refined  upon 
that  which  seemed  unrefutable. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  portraits  are  not  the 
ouly  illustrations  of  the  "  '45  "  present  here.  This 
is  no  less  a  person  than  "  Simon  Fraser,  Ix>rd 
Lovat "  (820),  the  half-French  Scotchman  of  evil 
fame,  —  the  very  picture  which  Hogarth  painted  at 
St.  Albans,  whither  he  was  taken  to  meet  the  cap- 
tured Highland  fox,  in  order  that  be  might  paint  his 
unlovely  countenance.  When  Hogarth  came  to 
hi«  fitter's  room  Ix>vat  jumped  up  and  kissed  him  ; 
ami.  while  he  sat,  he  counted  on  his  fingers,  as  this 
picture  shows,  the  names  and  forces  of  the  revolted 
clans.  While  Lovat  was  going  to  trial,  a  woman 
looked  into  the  coach,  and  said,  44  You  iigly  old  dog, 
don't  vou  think  you  will  have  that  frightful  head 

cut  off?"     lie  replied,  "You  ugly  old  ,  I 

believe  I  shall."  After  many  doubles,  shifts,  and 
schemes  which  put  one  in  mind  of  the  death  of  that 
creature  with  which  he  has  been  most  frequently 
compared,  he  went  to  execution  bravely,  and  was 
"  despatched  at  a  blow."  No  performer  in  that  sad 
drama  of  the  44 '45"  has  a  stronger  hold  upon  many 
memories  than  Flora  Macdonald,  whose  portrait  is 
here  (312),  from  the  hands  of  Allan  Ramsay,  son  of 
"  the  Gentle  Shepherd"  ;  a  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting picture,  quite  other  in  the  features  it  repre- 
sents than  that  sentimental  heroine  who  so  com- 
monly appears  in  pictures.  Being  dated  1719,  it 
shows  her  when  the  bloom  of  hissiehood  had  passed 
awav,  leaving  the  expression  of  an  extraordinarily 
resolute  will  in  hard-set  gray  eyes,  inflexible-looking 
lips,  ami  cheeks  <h:'t  had  begun  to  wither.  It  is  a 
most  striking  face,  bitter,  resentful,  soured,  and  with 
all  its  intensity,  narrow  in  look.  The  other  "  Flora 
M.iedonald,"  by  Hudson  (-"I  t),  is  the  picture  of  a 
round-faced  young  English  lady.  Of  Allan  Ramsay 
»."> .;  pointer  wo  have  Walpolc  s  rather  sujK'rlluous 
u  c  "j,hy  in  a  letter  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple  ;  "  1 
have  uisco*rTied  another  very  agreeable,  writer 
among  your  cocritrymcn,  and  in  a  profession  where 
I  did  not  look  l'or  a-.,  author ;  it  is  Air.  Ramsay  the 
painter,  whose  pieces  Viog  anonymous,  have  been 
overlooked.  He  and  M.*.  Reynolds  are  our  favorite 
painters,  and  two  of  the  very  best  we  have  ever 
bad."  He  adds  that  Ramsey  painted  women  better 
than  Reynolds,  but  can  hardly  have  been  sincere  in 
saying  so.  It  was  not  a  woman  that  Ramsay 
painted  when  he  gave  us  tela  David  Hume  (No. 
37L>). 

Readers  of  "  Boswcll's  Jo'mson  "  remember  that 
capital  story  about  one  Bet  Flint,  who,  as  the  Doc- 
tor with  great  glee  told,  44  wrote  her  own  life  in 
verse,  which  she  bronght  io  me,  wishing  I  would 
furnish  her  with  a  prcfarc  to  it.  I  used  to  say  to 
her  that  she  was  generally  siut  and  drunkard,  occa- 
sionally whore  and  thief.  She  had,  however,  gen- 
teel lodgings,  a  spinet  on  which  she  played,  and  a 


boy  that  walked  before  her  chair.  Poor  Bet  was 
taken  up  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  counterpane,  and 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  Chief  Justice  Wflks, 
who  loved  a  wench,  summed  up  favorably,  and  she 
was  acquitted.  After  which  Bet  said,  with  a  gay 
and  satisfied  air, 4  Now  that  the  counterpane  is  my 
own,  I  shall  make  a  petticoat  of  it.'"  Bet  Flint 
is  not  here;  but  her  clement  judge  is,  —  No.  254, 
44  Sir  John  Willis,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Justice," 
painted  by  Hudson.  John  Wilkes  is  also  here,  with 
his  acidulous  and  grim  old-maiden  daughter,  painted 
by  Zoffany  (554).  No.  376  has  an  interest  for  read- 
era  of  old  books.  It  shows  Stephen  Cave,  Johnson's 
employer  and  friend,  well  known  as  the  publisher 
of  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkcnwell,  of  whom  it  was 
said  be  never  looked  out  of  window  but  with  a  view 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

What  a  wealth  of  Reynoidses  in  this  Exhibition, 
and  how  in  some  of  these  portraits  by  the  great 
painter,  he  has  enabled  us  to  see  the  features  of  a 
few  of  that  wondrous  group  of  men  whom  he  knew 
and  loved !  One  can  but  run  over  names  here ; 
nothing  more.  Here  is  Bcattie  (686),  with  the 
Angel  of  Truth  behind  him,  disposing  of  Voltaire ; 
here  is  Goldsmith  (552)  ;  here  is  Fox  (763)  ;  and 
here  is  Gibbon  (067);  —  Reynolds's  Gibbon,  and 
very  different  from  Romney's,  which  is  next  it. 

It  was  this  pieture  which,  Rogers  tells  us,  Fox 
saw  at  Lausanne,  in  these  circumstances  :  4*  Gibbon 
talked  a  great  deal,  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  generally  ending  his  sentences  with  a  genitive 
case ;  every  now  and  then,  too,  casting  a  look  of 
complacency  at  his  own  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, which  hung  over  the  chimney-piece;  that 
wonderful  portrait  in  which,  while  the  oddness  and 
vulgarity  of  the  features  are  refined  away,  the  like- 
ness is  perfectly  preserved."  Lastly,  we  have  John- 
son himself  by  Reynolds  in  no  fewer  than  five  ver- 
sions, some  looking  as  if  he  were  bullying  a  bishop, 
others  as  if  he  were  praising  Hodge,  his  cat,  — 44  tor 
whom  he  used  frequently  to  go  out  and  buy  oysters, 
lest  the  servants,  having  that  trouble,  should  take  a 
dislike  to  the  poor  creature."  Bos  well,  who  did  not 
like  cats,  suffered  a  good  deal  from  Hodge.  We 
really  believe  he  was  jealous  of  the  j>et.  He  states, 
44 1  recollect  him  one  day  scrambling  up  Dr.  John- 
son's breast,  apparently  with  much  satisfaction, 
while  my  friend,  smiling  and  half  whistling,  rubbed 
down  his  back  and  pulled  him  by  tlio  tail,  and, 
when  I  observed  he  was  a  fine  cat,  saying,  4  Why, 
yes,  sir,  but  I  have  had  cats  whom  1  liked  better 
than  this';  and  then,  as  if  perceiving  Hodge  to  be 
out  of  countenance,  adding, 4  But  he  is  a  very  line 
cat,  a  very  line  cai  indeed.' "  We  believe  there  is 
no  picture  of  this  Hodge,  or  any  of  his  predecessors 
except  that  which  Boswell  thus  painted  in  words. 

Johnson,  when  tending  towards  the  grave,  wrote 
to  Reynolds  in  this  ineffably  yearuing  way  : 
44  Write,  do  write  to  mo  now  and  then.  We  are 
now  old  acquaintances,  and  perhaps  few  people 
have  lived  so  much,  and  so  lon<»  together  with  less 
cause  of  complaint  on  either  side.  The  retrospec- 
tion of  this  is  very  pleasant,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
never  think  on  each  other  with  lees  kindness."  It 
is  evident  be  rejoices  in  this.  Has  any  one  noticed 
Johnson's  delicately  tender  request,  made  on  his 
death-bed,  that  Reynolds  would  forgive  him  thirty 
pounds  he  liad  borrowed  ?  It  seems  as  if  be  longed 
to  take  a  kindness  into  the  grave  to  warm  it-*  "He 
left  to  Sir  Joshua  41  my  own  copy  of  my  folio  Eng- 


*  Wo  nuit  not  .appow  Johnson  ru  In  Deod  or  30/. ;  on  the 
co&tnrj,  his  will  disposed  of  at  least  2,600/. 
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lish  Dictionary  of  the  last  revision."  This  was  his 
nutgnum  opits,  the  nearest  to  bis  heart  Mr.  Chris- 
tie, the  auctioneer,  first  of  the  name,  whose  portrait 
by  Gainsborough  is  here  (793),  sold  Dr.  Johnson's 
library  of  about  five  thousand  volumes ;  it  fetched 
than  24 11  9*. 


THE  ZOUAVE  JACOB. 

Paris  has  been  ringing  for  the  last  fortnight  with 
ories  about  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  Zouaves, 
named  .Jacob,  —  presumably  a  Jew,  —  who,  it  seems, 
claims  the  jx>wer  of  working  miracles,  or,  if  not  mir- 
acles, cures  without  any  agency  save  his  own  will. 
According  to  popular  rumor,  he  can  cure  all  diseases 
in  an  instant  by  the  glance  of  his  eye,  has  cured  the 
heir  of  the  Bonapartes  of  scrofula,  has  cured  Mar- 
shal Forey  of  hemiplegia,  has  cured  the  Count  do 
Chuteauvcillard,  or  some  such  name,  of  long-stand- 
ing paralysis,  has  cured  this  chiffonier,  and  that 
finhwifc,  and  the  other  Auvergnat  porter  of  most 
diseases  known  to  man.    t»o  profound  is  the  belief 
in  his  powers  among  the  lower  classes,  that  the 
street  in  which  be  operates  is  blocked  up,  and  the 
police,  either  moved  by  the  annoyance,  or  warned 
by  the  priests  that  cures  of  the  kind  did  not  tend 
to  increase  belief  in  Christianity,  ordered  the  ex- 
hibition to  end.    All  this  is  very  vague,  too  vague 
for  comment,  but  it  appears  from  really  respectable 
testimony  that  a  man  of  this  name,  wearing  a  Zou- 
ave uniform,  has  really  claimed  a  power  of  curing, 
by  an  effort  of  the  will,  such  diseases  as  have  their 
origin  in  paralysis  of  the  nerves,  that  he  has  either 
cured,  or  deceived,  or  bought  certain  protectors,  and 
that  he  has  excited  a  sort  of  furore  among  the 
lower  classes.    Further,  it  seems  that  one  English- 
man, presumably  intelligent  and  certainly  educated, 
has  had  access  to  his  room  during  the  cures.  The 
Birmingham  Journal  is  not,  we  fear,  a  paper  quite 
so  much  read  in  London  as  it  deserves  to  be,  but  it 
possesses  a  Paris  correspondent  who  is  certainly  a 
great  gossip,  and  we  fear  given  when  hardly  pressed 
to  trust  a  little  to  a  very  fertile  imagination,  and 
who  makes  upon  the  subject  of  this  Zouave  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  statement,  by  far  the  most 
minute  which  has  yet  appeared  in  England.  We 
cannot  help  the  length  of  a  narrative  which  is  well 
worth  the  time  it  taxes  to  read,  and  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  our  purpose. 

u  The  Zouave  admits  no  one  to  his  presence  who 
is  not  really  afflicted  with  disease  or  infirmity,  those 
who  are  led  to  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette  by  curiosity 
being  compelled  to  remain  in  the  waiting-room. 
Fortunately,  I  was  furnished  with  a  letter  from  his 
best  friend,  and  became  privileged  at  once.  I  en- 
tered the  room  with  twenty  of  the  most  ragged  and 
dirty  of  the  whole  mob,  and  am  thus  enabled  to 
describe  the  scene.  The  Zouave  was  standing  as  if 
in  a  revery  when  we  entered  pellmell  into  the 
long,  low  apartment  where  the  cures  were  performed. 
He  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  his  eyes  half 
open,  after  the  fashion  of  Sonnambula  before  enter- 
ing completely  into  trance,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  intense  light  shot  out  from  the  living  orbs 
beneath  the  drooping  eyelids.  He  neither  spoke 
nor  moved  while  his  father  busied  himself  in  arrang- 
ing the  visitors  upon  the  low  wooden  benches  before 
him.  Every  crutch  and  stick  was  taken  from  the 
infirm  patients,  and  placed  in  the  corner  behind  the 
door,  amid  the  timid  whines  of  the  poor  frightened 
creature*,  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  help  afford- 
ed by  these  objects  as  absolutely  necessary  to  their 


safety.  When  all  were  seated  thus,  leaning  the  one 
against  the  other,  the  father  going  close  up  to  the 
son,  whispered  in  his  ear.  He  was  aroused  in  a 
moment,  and,  coming  forward  with  a  movement 
brusque  and  hurried,  savoring  of  the  military  camp, 
and  not  in  the  least  of  the  solemnity  of  the  magi- 
cian's sauctuary,  he  walked  up  and  down  for  a  lew 
minutes  before  the  eager  line  of  sufferers.  To  each 
he  told  the  disease  under  which  he  or  she  was  suf- 
fering, and  the  original  cause  of  the  malady ;  ami, 
as  no  objection  was  made  in  any  one  case,  1  am  led 
to  suppose  him  to  have  been  right  in  all. 

Presently,  however,  1  observed  him  to  stop  sud- 
denly, anil  fix  his  eye  upon  one  of  the  patients  who 
sat  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  second  bench,  and  af- 
ter examining  him  for  a  moment,  turn  aside  with  a 
slight  shudder,  which  I  observed  was  neither  of  dis- 
gust nor  dread,  but  a  kind  of  involuntary  recoil, 
lie.  said  abruptly,  pointing  with  his  forefinger 
straight  into  the  face  of  the  individual  he  ad- 
dressed :  '  I  can  do  nothing  for  your  disease  ;  it 
is  beyond  my  power ;  go,  and  remember  it  is  use- 
less to  return.'  This  was  all,  but  the.  words  acted 
upon  the  man  Uke  a  magic  spell.  He  shook  from 
head  to  foot,  like  the  aspen  leaf,  and  tried  to  gasp 
out  a  few  words,  but  whether  of  prayer  or  expos- 
tulation it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  his  tongue  seemed 
paralyzed,  and  clung  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth, 
while  the  Zouave  turned  aside  with  an  indescrib- 
able expression  of  fear,  certainly  indicative  of  a 
kind  of  intimidation.  But  this  was  soon  shaken 
off,  and  he  again  passed  before  the  line,  uttering 
simply  the  words,  *  Rise  and  walk  1 '  The  sound 
which  simultaneously  burst  from  the  assembly  could 
find  no  fitting  description  in  any  language,  It  was 
a  sort  of  moaning  whine,  a  kind  of  infantine  wail- 
ing, evidently  produced  by  fear  and  doubt  One 
feeble  old  beggar  woman,  whose  head  had  stopped 
its  palsied  shaking  from  the  moment  the  Zouave 
Jacob  had  fixed  hia  glittering  eye  upon  her,  was  the 
one  who  gave  expression  to  the  feeling  which  had 
evidently  taken  possession  of  them  all.  '  O,  how 
can  I  move  without  my  crutches?'  and,  having 
turned  a  yearning  look  towards  the  corner  where 
these  old  friends  and  supporters  were  standing, 
with  a  host  of  others,  she  began  to  mumble  and 
moan  most  piteonsly.  But  the  Zouave  looked  for 
an  instant  down  the  line,  with  an  ominous  frown  on 
his  brow,  as  he  found  that  not  one  of  the  patients 
had  obeyed  bis  orders. 

"  No  pretension  to  the  sacred  character  of  a 
prophet,  or  inspired  seer,  was  there,  for  he  stamped 
with  such  rude  violence  on  the  floor  that  the  case- 
ment shook  again.  He  almost  uttered  an  oath,  but 
it  was  unfinished,  as  he  once  more  uttered  the  com- 
mand to  rise  and  walk,  so  that  others  might  be  ad- 
mitted in  their  place.  Then  came  the  most  strange 
and  mysterious  moment  of  the  whole  ceremony. 
One  by  one  did  every  individual  seated  upon  those 
low  wooden  benches  rise  and  stand  erect.  No  words 
can  describe  the  singular  spectacle  offered  by  this 
fearing,  hoping,  doubting  crowd,  as  each  one  found 
himself  standing  firm  upon  the  legs  which  for  years 
had  ceased  to  do  their  office,  some  laughed  like 
foolish  children,  some  remained  wrapped  in  stolid 
wonder,  while  many  burst  into  the  most  heartrend- 
ing paroxysm  of  weeping.  It  was  then  that  tho 
Zouave  stretched  forth  his  arm  and  bade  them 
pause.  All  was  hushed  and  silent  for  a  moment. 
The  pause  lasted  for  some  time.  I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  always  so,  but  have  not  been  able  to  ac- 
count for  its  necessity;  and  then  the  door  was 
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thrown  open,  and  the  crippled  and  the  paralyzed, 
the  halt  and  lame  of  the  hour  before,  walked  from 
that  long,  low,  hall-darkened  chamber,  with  some- 
what timid  gait,  it  may  be,  but  with  straightened 
limbs  and  measured  step?,  as  though  no  ailment  had 
ever  reached  them.  One  or  two  amongst  the  num- 
ber turned  to  thank  their  deliverer,  but  the  Zouave 
dismissed  them  brutally.  *  Be  off ;  don't  stand 
shilly-shally.  You  are  cured,  ain't  you  ?  —  that 's 
enough,  —  now pietiez  nun  le  camp!'  "in  plain  Eng- 
lish, '  Cut  your  stick,  and  be  gone.'  Before  leav- 
ing the  room  I  turned  to  look  at  the  single  patient 
whose  ca«e  Jacob  bad  pronounced  as  being  beyond 
his  power  to  cure,  —  the  man  was  paralyzed  in  both 
arms,  and  his  neck  twisted  all  awry.  It  certainly 
was  a  hang-dog  countenance  —  worse  than  any  I 
ever  beheld  —  and  the  expression  of  rage,  and  bate, 
and  fear,  which  it  conveyed  was  unmistakable.  His 
feet  were  paralyzed  likewise  and  twined  outward. 

"  The  Zouave's  father  searched  amongst  the  sticks 
and  crotches  left  in  the  corner  for  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  only  cripple  destined  to  remain  so, 
and  as  he  touched  each  one,  look  with  inquiring 
glance  towards  the  unhappy  wretch,  who  answered 
with  an  awkward  jerk  of  his  wry  neck,  until  he 
seized  upon  a  sort  of  wooden  shelf  or  go-cart  upon 
wheels,  which  the  cripple  had  been  used  to  push  be- 
fore him.  A  boy  came  in  to  help  him  from  his  seat, 
and  as  he  disappeared,  supported  by  this  aid,  he  ut- 
tered a  poignant  groan,  which  resounded  through 
the  place  with  the  most  weird  and  terrible  effect 
imaginable.  I  subsequently  inquired  of  the  Zouave 
by  what  impression  he  was  made  aware  of  his  in- 
ability to  cure.  He  answered  simply  that  in  cases 
of  this  kind  a  veil  seemed  to  fall  before  his  eyes  and 
imt>ede  his  view  of  the  patient." 

We  need  not  say  we  do  not  ask  our  readers  to 
believe  one  word  ot  that  most  extraordinary  state- 
ment. We  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Birmingham  Journal,  except  that 
for  years  past  he  has  been  telling  stories  in  that  paper 
better  than  almost  any  one  tells  them ;  we  do  not 
know  his  name,  and  are  wholly  unable  to  decide 
whether  he  saw  all  this,  or  deliberately  invented  all 
this,  or,  as  is  most  probable,  pieced  together  all  this 
from  other  men's  stories,  and  then  made  himself  the 
hero  of  the  narrative.  That  remark  about  the  veil 
looks  decidedly  like  an  invention,  for  it  is  Scotch,  old 
Scotch,  was  the  mode  adopted  fifty  years  ago  by  the 
"  seers  "  of  Skye  to  describe  the  modus  operandi  of 
their  power  of  predicting  death.  Nor  do  we  care 
much  to  explain,  or  try  to  explain,  the  impression 
the  Zouave  has  unquestionably  produced  in  Paris. 

Our  own  impression  is,  we  confess,  a  very  strong 
one,  that  he  is  not  a  fanatic  at  all.  but  an  impostor, 
who  gets  up  this  drama  as  an  advertisement,  with 
the  view  of  creating  an  impression,  —  highly  profita- 
ble in  Paris,  —  that  he  can  cure  what  quacks  call 
nervous  diseases,"  but  that  is  only  a  plausible  guess. 
But  the  story  irresistibly  suggests  the  old  query, — 
what  amount  of  evidence  will  justify  an  intelligent 
human  being  in  believing  the  facto  related  of  the 
Zouave  ?  Clearly  no  statements  from  unknown 
newspaper  correspondents  would  justify  him,  be- 
cause we  have  no  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  cer- 
tain to  tell  the  truth,  or  intelligent  enough  to  detect 
falsehood.  But  how  much  evidence  would  do? 
Suppose,  instead  of  an  unknown  gossip,  a  known 
man,  say  Mr.  W.  H.  liusscll,  had  signed  that  won- 
derful tale,  would  that  have  been  sufficient  ?  No  ; 
for  any  one  individual  might  have  been  the  victim 
of  an  illusion.    Well,  but  suppose  a  group  of  known 


men,  say,  to  make  the  supposition  perfect,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Maurice,  Lord  Stanley, 
Mr.  Lewes,  Professor  Huxley,  and  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  —  the  operator,  we  mean,  —  had  added 
their  signatures  to  the  tale,  would  that  have  been 
sufficient  ?  We  believe  one  half  the  educated  men 
in  England  would  say  immediately  no,  that  no  evi- 
dence whatever  could  prove  an  occurrence,  or  rather 
a  series  of  occurrences,  so  nearly  approaching  the 
miraculous.  And  yet,  if  the  testimony  of  many  men 
morally  incapable  of  lying,  intellectually  more  com- 
petent to  test  deception  than  any  average  doubter 
to  test  their  statements,  is  not  to  be  accepted,  why 
do  we  believe  anything  ? 

Most  of  us  have  no  better  proof  that  the  Queen 
exists,  for,  after  all,  one's  eyesight,  if  fairly  consid- 
ered, is  by  no  means  so  complete  a  demonstration  of 
any  fact  as  the  testimony  of  those  six  men  would  be. 
Their  six  eyesights  are  worth  more  than  our  one,  on 
any  rule  of  evidence  worth  discussion.  There  is  no 
proof  that  we  know  of  that  the  earth  goes  round 
the  sun,  except  the  testimony  of  a  good  many  com- 
petent and  honest  persons  that  they  have  seen,  or 
otherwise  convinced  themselves,  of  certain  phenom- 
ena which  can  be  explained  only  upon  that  theory. 
Jacob,  as  we  say,  seems  to  us  a  vulgar  impostor,  who 
has  taken  in  the  clever  raconteur  whose  account  we 
have  quoted ;  but  our  contention  is  that  if  the  six 
gentlemen  named  had  seen  the  same  incidents,  and 
tested  their  reality,  and  signed  the  storyteller's  state- 
ment, we  should  either  be  hound  to  accept  the  facts 
—  their  meaning  is  a  different  matter  —  or  to  state 
honestly  that  there  are  incidents  so  new,  so  unusual, 
and  bo  unlike  any  previous  experience,  that  evidence 
in  regard  to  them  has  no  meaning  or  weight  at  alL 
This  is  the  point  to  which  we  want  to  bring  our  op- 
ponents on  this  subject,  and  never  can  bring  them. 
Is  there  any  occurrence  not  involving  directly  or  in- 
directly a  contradiction  in  terms  which  they  would, 
upon  the  testimony  of  these  six  men,  when  specially 
interested  in  investigation,  refuse  absolutely  to  be- 
lieve ?  And  if  so,  upon  what  grounds  do  they 
accept  anything,  or  build  any  scheme  of  scientific, 
antiquarian,  or  judicial  research  ?  What  is  the 
limit,  short  of  a  statement  which  contradicts  itself, 
beyond  which  testimony  has  no  value  ?  Is  there  no 
amount  of  testimony  which  would  prove,  prove  to 
a  demonstration,  that  the  mere  will  of  a  Zouave 
named  Jacob  could  enable  a  paralyzed  person  to 
walk  like  a  healthy  man ;  and  if  so,  how  much  ?  or 
if  not,  what  is  our  ground  for  believing  a  statement 
of  a  gradual  cure  of  similar  disease  in  any  hospital 
in  Great  Britain  ?  Upon  the  answer  to  those  ques- 
tions, upon  the  establishment,  if  it  be  possible,  of 
some  distinct  canon  as  to  the  value  of  evidence,  de- 
pends the  whole  utility  of  inquiry  into  the  more 
recondite  phenomena  of  nature,  and  half  the  value 
at  least  of  modern  theologic  discussion. 

You  are  trying,  we  shall  be  told,  to  prove,  on 
scientific  grounds,  the  scientific  value  of  an  unscien- 
tific credulity.  Well,  well,  well !  never  mind  about 
names.  Call  it  credulity  or  faith,  superstition  or 
conviction,  tho  point  remains  the  same.  Is  there, 
or  is  there  not,  a  possible  amount  of  human  testi- 
mony which  ought  to  produce  certainty  as  to  a  par- 
ticular event  in  a  reasoning  mind,  which  in  truth, 
for  all  purposes  of  subsequent  investigation  or  theo- 
ry-building, makes  it  a  fact,  as  much  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  the  appearance  of  an  unexpected  comet  in 
an  astronomer's  calculations?  We  contend  that 
there  is,  and  must  be,  and  have  as  yet  seen  no  an- 
swer from  the  honestly  sceptical  side  which  does  not 
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involve  the  scientific  conclusion  that  there  are  facts 
not  impossible  in  se,  which  yet  are  so  unlikely  that 
no  amount  of  evidence  would  prove  that  they  oc- 
curred. The  unlikeliest  thing  we  know  of  is  that 
a  grain  of  wheat  should  be  buried,  and  then  months 
afterwards  shoot  out  sixty  other  grains,  —  he  was  a 
speculator,  the  genius  who  first  tried  that !  —  but 
still  one  believes  it,  and  act*  on  the  belief.  Why, 
if  testimony  to  the  unlikely  has  a  limit  to  ita  force  V 


STONE  EDGE. 

CHAPTER  XIX.  —  'T  IS  JUST  THE  WAY  O'  THE  WORLD. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  work  was  done,  and 
Cassie  had  gone  down  to  the  mill  to  be  paid.  It 
was  a  still  evening,  and  Lydia  sat  on  a  broad  stone 
outside  her  door,  with  her  Bible  on  her  knees  ;  but 
she  was  not  reading,  only  looking  intently  up  at  a 
little  sunset  cloud  sailing  over  her  head.  There  is  a 
woman  in  front  of  Guido's  44  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents "  at  Bologna,  with  a  dead  baby  at  her  feet  and 
her  eyes  fixed  on  its  angelic  semblance  in  the  sky 
above.  Lydia's  face  had  the  same  expression. 
«•  Their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  their 
Father  in  ncaven,"  she  whispered  to  herself.  It 
was  the  only  luxury  in  which  she  indulged,  to  sit  in 
perfect  stillness  and  think  of  her  child,  —  "  gone 
back  again,"  as  she  always  called  it  to  herself.  She 
was  roused  by  the  click  of  the  little  garden-gate,  and 
turning,  met  the  keen  gray  eyes  of  old  Nanny 
Eliues  fixed  upon  her.  Nanny  was  leaning  over 
the  wicket,  clad  as  usual  in  a  long  gray  greatrcoat, 
the  tails  of  which  reached  almost  to  her  heels.  She 
now  put  down  her  basket  and  came  and  sat  on  the 
low  wall  beside  her.  "  I 've  been  a  watchin*  o'  yc 
ever  so  long,  Lyddy,  and  ye  stirred  no  more  than  the 
stone  babby  in  the  church.  I  did  n't  know  as  how 
ye  could  read,"  she  added,  looking  suspiciously  at 
the  book. 

"  'Tain't  but  a  very  little.  I  leamt*  mysen  a  bit 
afore  I  married.  There  was  a  little  maid  o'  Mrs. 
Goose's  as  were  a  rare  un  for  her  book,  and  she 
leamt  me  my  letters,  and  fund  the  places  i'  th* 
Bible  when  parson  was  a  readin',  and  so  I  cum  for 
to  know  the  words  when  I  see'd  un  in  their  own 
places,  —  when  they  'se  at  home  as 't  were.  And  it 
seems,"  she  went  on  after  a  pause,  44  when  I  gets  at 
the  words,  like  as  if  I  were  a  hearing  my  Saviour 
talk  to  me ;  and  whiles  when  I 'm  my  lane  seems  to 
me  as  if  lie  cum  in  at  the  door  and  say'd  thae  gra- 
cious words  to  me  His  own  self." 

The  old  woman  listened  intently,  with  her  head 
on  one  side  like  a  bird.  "  Well,  it  'a  wonderful  for 
to  hear  ye ;  ye  're  like  Mary  i'  th'  story ;  but  then 
you 've  your  bite  and  sup  certain,  and  you  'vc  time 
for  faith  and  your  salvation,  and  a'  them  things.  I 
as  has  got  my  old  body  for  to  kip  my  own  self,  must 
just  gi'e  tent  to  my  feet,  and  ha'  eyes  i'  th'  back  of 
my  bonnet  (for  the  ebilder's  tinners,  ble*s  'unt,  is  as 
mischievous  and  quick  as  magpies),  or  I  should  ha' 
nowt  to  my  belly  nor  nowt  to  my  back.  And  I 
dunna  sec,"  she  continued,  as  her  natural  pride  in 
her  calling  returned,  41  as  Martha  ain't  as  much 
wanted  i'  th'  world  as  Mary.  There  would  n't  ha' 
been  much  dinner,  I  '11  warrant,  i'  th'  house  where 
they  were  i'  Bethany,  an  it  had  n't  been  along  o' 
she"." 

Lydia  rose  with  a  smile.  "  Tea  'II  be  masked 
soon  now,  when  Cassie  and  German  comes  in ; 
belike  ye  '11  hae  a  sup  o'  milk  though  afore  ?  " 

*  Why  not?  "0,  leuru  me  true  understandlngr."  —  Pa.  cxix. 
"  My  Me  and  eduction  both  do  learn  me  dow."  —  Otmllo,  Act  L 


14  Nay,  I  '11  wait.  More  by  reason  here  she 
comes,  and  the  lad  too.  Why,  child,  your  fine 
color 's  gone  sadly.  Ha'  ye  been  bad  sin'  I  saw 
ye  ?  "  she  said,  compassionately.  44  Ye  munna  take 
on  a  thattens  for  what 's  past  and  gone.  I  hae  been 
so  throng  as  I  couldna  come  before,"  she  added, 
apologetic;illy. 

In  fact  the  story  of  the  murder  had  been  an  in- 
valuable stock  in  trade  to  Mrs.  Elmes.  "  It  has 
been  the  vally  to  me"  as  she  declared,  " of  more 
suppers  and  teas  than  I'd  ever  ha'  know'd,  me 
knowing  the  parties  so  well,  and  had  a  sould  'ura 
the  very  buttons  as  was  upon  old  Ashford's  shirt 
the  day  he  were  murdered  (them 's  the  very  same, 
leastways  off  the  same  card,  mum.  I 've  sould  a 
sight  on  'urn.)"  She  therefore  felt  considerable 
gratitude  to  those  who  had  been  the  means,  even 
involuntarily,  of  procuring  her  such  a  pleasant 
time.  She  bad  not  seen  them  since  the  funeral, 
—  when  in  the  capacity  of  44  our  own  correspond- 
ent "  she  had  gone  up  to  Stone  Edge  to  collect 
the  latest  information,  —  and  she  felt  as  if  she  had 
been  guilty  of  neglect. 

"  I 've  been  a  wanting  to  see  ye  this  three 
months,"  she  went  on. 44  but  1  could  n't  get  up  this 
way  afore  now."  Then  looking  critically  about 
her,  44  Ye  V  a  deal  better  off  down  here^  to  my 
mind,  nor  upo'  the  top  o'  yon  nob,  with  the  winds 
blowing  like  as  they 'd  tak'  yer  heads  off.  It  took 
sich  a  sight  o'  time,  too,  going  up  the  Lone  Moor, 
and  yer  heart  i'  yer  mouth  as 't  were  wi'  a'  the  bos- 
garts  and  things  as  mid  be  upo'  the  road.  I 'd  ha' 
folk  live  in  a  comeatabler  place,  where  their  frens 
can  git  at  *um  asy,  wi'out  such  a  deal  o'  toil." 

44  4  1  can  '  ain't  alius  the  same  as  4 1  would,*  "  said 
German,  half  annoyed.  44  Him  as  canna  get  oat- 
cake mun  put  up  wi'  bread,  but  I  loved  the  old 
house  dearly  I  did.  'Taint  die  place  so  mich,  't  is 
the  feelin'." 

44 1 've  a  baked  some  freeh  oat-cake  to-day,  and 
it's  gey  sweet,"  interposed  Lydia,  as  she  placed 
what  looked  like  layers  of  round  flaps  of  tough 
whitv-brown  leather  on  the  table. 

44  If  there 's  one  thing  I  do  love  it 's  fresh  oats," 
said  the  old  woman  :  44  and  it 's  a  deal  wholesomer 
for  strength  and  delight  nor  any  other  grain.  They 
say  folk's  teeth  as  eats  it  is  whiter  and  long  and 
broad ;  but  it 's  not  you  as  wants  that,  my  lass,"  she 
added,  as  she  looked  at  the  row  of  pearls  in  Cas- 
sie's  mouth.  The  girl  smiled  absently,  hardly  seem- 
ing to  hear.  44  Manners  is  manners,"  Nanny  went 
on,  accepting  all  that  was  pressed  upon  her.  44 1 
will  say  that  for  this  house ;  first  ye  picks  a  bit  and 
then  ye  chats  a  bit ;  ye  dunno  wolf  it  down  as  some 
folk  I  sec  does." 

44  l?Yaps  they  're  poor  creatures  as  is  sore  put  to 
it  for  a  hvin',"  said  Lydia,  excusingly. 

44  Ha'  ye  heerd,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Elmes,  after  a 
pause, 41  how  Lawyer  Gilbert  have  a  took  on  hisself 
along  of  the  inurderin*  of  yer  feyther  ?  He  says  it  *s 
a  sin  and  a  shame  as  Joshuay  werena  put  upo*  his 
oath  and  'xaminated.  He 's  a  been  up  in  Yorkshire 
where  his  mother  died,  or  he  *d  a  sin  to  it  hisself,  he 
says,  before ;  and  the  crowner  were  a  deal  too  thick 
wi'  Joshuay  he  says.  There  were  suunmat  about  a 
horse  atwixt  'urn ;  but  there's  such  a  many  tales 
alius,  one  doesna  know  which  to  believe.  I  thought 
mebbe  the  councillor  had  a  bin  up  here  for  to  ax  ye 
(be  said  as  how  he  would)  about  a'  that  ballaraggm' 
and  quarrellin'  atwixt  yer  feyther  and  Joshuay." 

44 1  hanna  nowt  to  say,"  answered  the  lad,  shortly, 
44  nor  what  I  telled  un  all  at  the 'quest.   My  fey- 
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pent  me  home  early  o'  that  market-day,  and  I 
know  nowt  o'any  <|uarrel  nor  ballaragging  nor  nowt" 
Cassandra's  tongue  and  lips  seemed  too  dry  to 
utter  a  word,  but  she  looked  pitifully  at  Lydia,  who 


owt  o'  Joshua  or  Roland  sin  thoy 


asked  the  (question  for  her. 
44  Ha' 

went  ?  " 

"  Not  th'  littlest  hit  o'  a  word,"  replied  Nanny. 
44  And 't  ain't  nateral  we  sliould.  Joabuay  '11  kip  as 
close  as  a  hunted  hare  an  a'  be  true,  wi'  all  this 
hanging  over  him." 

44  And  what 's  come  o'  poor  Roland  ?  "  said  Lydia 
again. 

'•  They  say  he  looked  a  very  deal  more  cut  up  nor 
his  leyther,  hiding  o'  his  face  like,  and  just  an  he 
knew 'more  o*  th'  murder  nor  were  good  for 's  soul, 
he  were  so  white." 

44 1  dunna  belie  ve  a  word  on 't,"  hurst  out  German. 
44  Roland  were  as  good  a  chap  as  ever  walked  i* 
shoe-leather.  I  were  main  fond  o'  him.  I 'd  lay  my 
life  he  know'd  no  more  o'  wrong  nor  I  did,  —  and 
I'd  gi'e  a  great  deal  for  to  (tee  he  again,  —  that's 
what  it  is,"  said  the  lad,  pushing  away  bis  chair  and 
getting  up  with  aa  angry  glow  in  his  face,  which 
mad.'  poor  Castae's  heart  swell  with  gratitude  to  her 
brother. 

44  'T  is  just  the  way  o'  the  world,"  she  murmured 

to  herself. 

44  Well,  I  'ni  not  a  savin'  nowt  agin  the  poor  fel- 
low," said  Mrs.  Elmes,  rising  also  and  shaking  the 
buttery  crumbs  from  her  lap.  44  He 's  a  good  livin' 
chap,  I  believe.  I 'm  on'y  a  tellin  of  ye  what  folks 
says,  and  as  yenelves  has  the  beat  right  to  know. 
And  now,  Casaie,  1  want  ye  for  to  help  me  wash  my 
two  or  three  clocs.  To-morrow's  Sabbath  day  and 
I 'm  to  sleep  at  Farmer  Clay's,  and  I  wants  to  be 
tidy  like.  Tis  very  viewly  for  to  be  clean,  for  all 
that  one's  things  mid  be  mended  and  coarse.  And 
it 's  my  'pinion,"  she  added,  significantly, 44  that  if  I 
was  Roland,  bis  frens  'ad  do  well  to  advise  an  to 
kip  hissen  out  o'  the  way  an  he  dunna  want  for  to 
be  brought  in  4  axnaparte '  witness  agin  his  feyther. 
Joehuay 's  one  as  '11  fin'  a  many  for  to  swear  his  life 
against  him.  There  ain't  ne'er  a  dirty  paddle  o' 
bad  things  as  he  han't  a  put  his  foot  into  thin  score  o' 
years  and  more,  and  a  broken  pitcher  may  go  on'st 
too  often  to  th'  well,  we  all  know  that." 

(Toher^mied.] 
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Mr.  Ei>mttnt>  Yates  announces  that  he  is  going 
to  give  up  the  44  Flaneur "  papers  in  the  Morning 


TnE  future  Queen  of  Greece,  the  Princess  Olga, 
has  accented  the  presidency  of  a  committee  of 
Greek  ladies  established  to  aid  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  insurgents  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 

Couxtkss  Damner,  the  relict  of  the  late  King 
of  Denmark,  is  said  to  be  at  present  engaged  on  a 
very  benevolent  mission,  that  of  training  children 
for  domestic  service,  and  that  she  has  turned  her ' 
palace,  called  Jagereprua,  into  a  complete  asylum 
for  children  of  from  two  to  four  years  of  age,  whom 
she  will  feed,  clothe,  lodge,  and  train  up  until  they 
are  of  age  to  maintain  themselves. 

Nativr  newspapers  are  published  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  one  of  these  is  the  Honolulu  Kuo- 
kua.  In  one  of  the  numbers  of  this  paper,  among 
the  advertisements,  one  Komomua,  of  lvoolaupoko, 
informs  the  public  that  there  would  be  a  great  tea«t 


in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  his  grandchild.  He 
cordially  invites  everybody  to  come  to  tho  feast, 
bringing  with  them,  however,  one  dollar  each  as  a 
contribution  for  the  payment  of  expenses ! 

Doctor  Bceckti.  the  learned  Hellenist,  lately 
deceased,  has  left  his  rich  library  to  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity. Tho  death  of  this  gentleman  leaves  vacant 
the  honorary  Chancellorship  of  the  Order  of  Merit 
for  Science  and  Arts.  This  post  was  occupied  in 
tlio  first  place  by  Alex,  de  Humboldt,  then  by  Sa- 
vigny,  and,  before  Boickh,  by  the  painter  Cornelius. 

The  famous  Spanish  bull-fighter,  Lagartijo,  has 

fallen  a  victim  to  the  dangers  of  his  occupation. 
At  a  display  recently  held  at  Puente-Genil,  he  had 
skilfully  gone  through  the  whole  performance  of 
goading  the  animal  to  fury,  and  then  finishing  him, 
as  Lagartijo  thought,  by  a  fine  thrust  of  the  sword. 
The  toreador  turned  to  receive  the  applause  of  the 
spectators,  when  the  bull,  by  a  final  effort,  suddenly 
rose  and  drove  his  horn  into  the  man's . shoulder, 
killing  turn  on  the  spot. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Congress,  M.  de  * 
Candolle  read  a  curious  statistical  paper,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury ootanists  will  have  become  acquainted  with 
every  genus  of  plants  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
will  thenceforth  occupy  themselves  with  only  species 
and  varieties.  The  facts  on  which  M.  de  Candolle 
bases  this  opinion  is,  that  the  number  of  new  genera 
has  diminished  in  a  certain  arithmetical  order,  while 
the  number  of  plant-seekers  has  proportionally  in- 
creased. 

Mexotti  Garibaldi  has  paid  a  visit  to  Naples, 
but  if  his  object  was  to  enlist  volunteers  for  a 
Roman  expedition,  he  received  no  encouragement, 
and  he  left  the  town  after  a  few  hoars' stay.  Naples 
can  now  think  of  nothing  but  the  cholera.  The 
Neapolitan  reactionary  journal,  the  Conciliator^ 
recently  made  aa  attack  an  Cardinal  Andrea  for 
not  being  in  his  diocese  of  Sabine  during  tho  prev- 
alence of  the  plague,  bat  the  Cardinal  avows  his 
intention  of  proceeding  there  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  it  has  really  appeared. 

The  General  Napier  who  has  been  named  for 
the  Abyssinian  command  by  a  sort  of  popular  vote 
is  not  a  member  of  the  well-known  fighting  and 
writing  family  of  that  name.  Until  the  prime  of 
life  he  was  unknown  to  the  world,  and  unfamil- 
iar with  arms,  being  employed  exclusively  in  the 
Public  Works  Department  of  India,  in  common 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  corps,  the  Bengal  En- 
gineers. Called  suddenly  into  service  in  the  Sikh 
wars,  Robert  Napier  at  once  established  a  military 
reputation  for  energy,  activity,  and  soldierly  in- 
stinct, which  he  has  abundantly  added  to  in  his 
larger  charges  during  the  mutiny  and  in  the  Chi- 
nese expedition.  In  the  latter  he  commanded  one 
of  the  two  divisions  of  oar  army  under  Sir  Hope 
Grant.  After  the  treaty  of  Pekin  released  htm 
from  Chinese  service,  he  was  appointed  Military 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India ;  but  has 
lately  resigned  this  appointment  to  accept  the  less 
lucrative  but  more  congenial  one  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  Bombay.  Sir  Robert  is  a  splendid  horse- 
man, and  is  said  to  be  gifted  with  wonderful  bodily 
endurance. 

The  origin  of  Shakespeare's  44  Seven  Ages  of 
Man  "  seems  to  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter W.  Skeat,  who,  writing  to  Notes  and  Queries, 
says :  44  In  a  poem  entitled  4  This  World  is  but  a 
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Vanytc,'  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  853,  about  A.  D. 
1430,  printed  in  4  Hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Christ' 
(edited  by  F.  J-  Furnivall  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society),  at  p.  83  we  have  a  very  curious 
comparison  of  the  life  of  man  to  the  seven  times  of 
the  day.  Tbe  number  seven  is  here  determined 
apparently  by  the  hours  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Thus,  corresponding  to  matins,  prime,  tierce,  sext, 
nones,  vespers,  and  compline,  which  was  called  in 
old  English  uhtsang,  primesang,  undemsang,  m  'ulday- 
sanff,  ttorisang,  evensong,  nightsang,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing period*  of  the  day  and  of  man's  life :  —  1. 
Morning.  The  infant  is  like  the  morning,  at  first 
born  spotless  and  innocent.  2.  Midmorrow.  This 
is  the  period  of  childhood.  3.  Undern  (0  A.  M.). 
The  boy  is  put  to  school.  4.  Middav.  He  is 
knighted,  and  tights  battles.  5.  High  25oon  (/.  e. 
nones  or  ninth  hour,  3  1'.  M.).  He  is  crowned  a 
king,  and  fulfils  all  his  pleasures.  6.  Midovernoon 
(i.  c.  the  middle  of  the  period  between  high  noon 
and  evensong).  The  man  begins  to  droop,  and 
cares  little  for  the  pleasures  of  youth.  7.  Evensong. 
The  man  walks  with  a  staff,  and  death  seeks  him." 
It  seems  very  probable  that  Shakespearo  was  fa- 
miliar with  this  old  44  morality,"  aud  derived  from 
it  the  leading  idea  embodied  in  the  celebrated 
speech  of  Ja<pie». 

Wk  extract  the  following  passages  from  the  letter 
of  our  Vienna  correspondent:  — 

Letters  from  Frankfurt  are  full  of  complaint* 
about  the  change  that  has  taken  place  there  since 
the  Prussian  annexation.  Formerly  every  villa  and 
country  house  round  the  town  has  let.  Now  there 
arc  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  the  most  beau ti  fid 
situations  which  are  untenanted.  Thine  who  ran 
do  so  give  up  their  once  highly-prized  citizenship  to 
settle  in  Switzerland  or  elsewhere. 

Is  1 782,  a  Leipsie  merchant  had  the  following 
notice  insertedin  the  Leipsie  Journal :  —  44  A  certain 
individual,  by  name  Mozart,  living  in  Vienna,  has 
had  the  boldness  to  take  the  text  of  my  drama, 
4  Belmonte  and  Constance,'  for  the  text  of  an  opera. 
I  hereby  protest  against  such  an  abuse,  and  this  at- 
tack on  my  rights. 

"CnmsTOPnEJt  Fkep.  Bretzner." 

The  venerable  cathedral  of  Frankfurt  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  tower,  which  was  such  a  dis- 
tinguisliing  nuirk  of  the  city,  will  no  longer  be  seen 
from  afar.  Thus  all  the  characteristics  of  the  once 
free  city  disappear  one  after  tbe  other.  The  Frank- 
furters take  the  event  less  to  heart  than  they  would 
have  done  some  time  ago.  Prussian  rule  has 
estranged  them  from  their  old  home  even;  they 
now  are  strangers  there,  and  feel  less  acutely  sueh 
misfortunes  as  the  loss  of  a  public  monument.  The 
hist  time  the  sound  of  the  bells  was  heard,  was  on 
the  1  ttb  of  August,  when  they  were  rung  as  the  or- 
ganist of  the  cathedral  was  carried  to  his  grave. 

Tin:  hand  of  the  Austrian  regiment  44  King  of 
Wiirtemborg,"  that  won  the  gold  medal  in  the 
musical  contest  at  Paris,  has  sinco  its  return  given 
concerts  in  different  towns  on  its  way  home.  The 
Prussian  band  also  won  great  applause.  But  it  was 
very  characteristic  that  in  order  to  carry  off  *'.  r  > 
palm,  the  Prussian  band  was  composed  cf  :',\Q 
picked  men  of  two  regimental  1  anils,  and.  thus  not 
only  were  a  greater  number  of  best  performers  ob- 
tained, but  the  strength  of  the  band  numerically 
was  greatly  increased.  The  number  was  nearly 
double  that  of  those  in  the  Aust;  .an  band,  and  the 


volume  of  sound  in  consequence  was  very  imposing. 
Several  of  the  musicians  also  were  men  put  into  the 
band  for  this  special  occasion,  —  performers  of  note 
on  certain  instruments,  —  while  the  Austriaus  were 
bona  Jide  the  band  of  the  regiment,  with  the  same 
men  and  also  the  same  instruments  that  they  took 
into  the  field. 

The  train  in  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  trav- 
elled to  Salzburg  was  the  private  special  train  which 
he  always  uses;  all  the  carriages  are  united  by  a  little 
bridge,  as  in  America.  Those  for  the  suite  are  like 
plain  first-class  carriages,  with  four  seats  on  each 
side  covered  with  leather.  One  wagon  forms  the 
dining-room.  The  table  in  the  middle  folds  togethor 
and  round  it  as  in  a  cabin,  is  a  sofa-like  seat.  Here 
is  a  dial-plate  with  four  keys,  by  touching  which  an 
electric  message  is  conveyed  to  the  conductor  of  the 
train  to  the  following  effect :  4*  All  well."  44  Go 
faster."  44  Go  more  slowly."  44  Stop."  There  is  a 
small  space  iu  an  adjoining  wagon  for  wanning 
water,  or  making  coffee,  &c.,  and  small  cabinets  tor 
those  in  attendance  on  their  majesties.  The  bed- 
room of  the  Emperor  is  divided  Into  spares  lbr  his 
bed  on  one  side  of  the  passage  down  the  centre,  and 
that  of  the  Empress  opposite  it ;  and  for  a  cabinet 
and  a  toilet-room  in  the  space  not  filled  by  the  beds. 
All  here  is  very  simple.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  are 
of  silk,  very  much  laded  like  all  the  rest  of  the  fit- 
tings, but  there  is  no  ornament  or  decoration.  Next 
to  this  bedroom  is  that  of  the  Empress,  should  she 
prefer  being  alone.  It  is  fitted  up  like  that  of  the 
Emperor  with  cabinet  and  toilet-room  ;  and  the  only 
difference,  is  that  the  space  not  occupied  by  a  sec- 
ond bed  is  filled  by  a  small  sofa  and  a  few"  chairs. 
Next  to  this  room  is  the  salon  of  the  Empress. 
There  is  one  table  placed  lengthways  down,  and 
another  at  one  end  across  the  carriage.  At  this 
latter  the  Emperor  sits  to  read  or  write.  Adjoining 
this  drawing-room  is  au  open  car  or  44  terrace,"  as 
the  Frenchmen  who  came  with  the  train  called  it. 
There  are  no  windows  to  it ;  but  thick  curtains  can 
be  drawn  to  keep  oil"  the  wind  or  sun.  There  are- 
only  cane-bottomed  chairs.  The  imperial  party  re- 
mained here  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  journey. 
Hen;  too  Napoleon  received  those  who  came  to  pay 
liim  their  respects.  The  oukide  of  this  car  is  of 
open  cast-iron  trellis-work,  very  prettily  wrought. 
The  carriages  are  all  dark  green,  with  a  shield  on 
the  ]»anebj  with  44  N,"  and  the  imperial  crown. 
Above  this,  at  intervals  on  a  sort  of  cornice,  are  bees 
painted  in  gold.  The  carriages  both  inside  and  out 
give  evidence  of  having  seen  much  service,  and  are 
in  want  of  renovation.  Next  year  the  whole  is  to 
be  done  up  afresh.  The  work  is  solid  and  good, 
and  it  is  evident  the  train  was  built  lbr  use  and  com- 
fort  more  than  for  anything  else.  The  fittincs  r»? 
the  carriages  of  the  Emperor  of  Austri?  are  www.x 
handsomer.  The  panelling  nf  i'c-..  .E'WiOr  of  the 
carriages  is  light  and  elegant,  the  ceilings  are  all 
tastefully  painted.  But  there  is  no  electric  tele- 
graph as  in  the  French  Emperor'B  carriages ;  and 
this  deficiency  is  being  already  remedied.  Work- 
men !  ave  begun  fitting  the  necessary  apparatus. 
P*'  ;aps  the  handsomest  railway  carriage  used  by 
u  European  potentate,  is  that  of  the  Pope.  In  rich- 
ness anil  splendor  it  far  exceeds  that  of  tbe  Em- 
peror of  Austria ;  and  as  to  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  it  cannot  compete  with  that  of  His 
Holiness.  In  the  wagon  which  is  the  Empress 
Eugenie's  drawing-room,  there  is  a  timepiece  on  a 
bracket  on  one  side  the  door,  and  a  thermometer 
and  barometer  on  the  other. 
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A  WOMAN'S  StRATAGEM. 


My  lover  was  the  noblest  man  of  all : 
Of  many  a  noble  soul  in  Padua 
The  bravest  and  the  noblest.    Who  like  him 
Spoke  words  that  fired  the  hearer  when  he  heard,  — 
Did  deeds  that  wrung  the  praises  from  his  foes, 
Ay,  and  their  envy  too  V    For  bo  it  chanced, 
Two  tactions  tore  the  state  with  mortal  feud, 
Malice,  and  murder.    Not  a  man  went  forth 
But  kept  his  eyes  astrain,  his  hands  alert, 
His  poniard  sharply  pointed.    As  tor  me 
(Like  poor  Giulictta  of  the  Capulets), 
My  lover  was  the  marked  and  special  foe, 
The  hatred  of  the  house  that  pave  rae  birth  : 
Dear  Gesu,  how  they  hated  !    Yet  by  stealth 
We  kept  a  tryst  or  two.    They  heard  of  it ! 
Trust  mc,  in  Padua,  if  a  mouse  creep  forth 
At  midnight,  keep  his  tryst,  and  tumble  back 
In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  not  a  soul 
Next  day  but  hears  it  in  the  market-place. 
This  roused  their  vengeance,  and  to  make  it  sure 
Tliey  gave  my  hand  —  confirmed  it  with  an  oath  — 
To  Agostino,  whom  I  knew  right  well 
To  be  both  base  and  treacherous,  loved  of  none, 
Or  man  or  woman.    Thus  the  matter  stood. 
One  day  the  priests  came  to  me,  and  began 
To  argue.    Have  you  never  heard  a  priest 
Argue  V    Maria,  how  my  flesh  did  creep  ! 
I  can't  remember  half  the  things  they  said, 
So  subtly  were  they  spoken  !  but  at  length  — 
You  see,  I  am  a  mere  child  still !  —  it  seemed 
Almost  a  virtue  to  be  vile  :  almost 
A  vice  to  shun  the  villany  they  proposed. 
So,  to  be  brief.  I  lent  myself  at  last 
(They  pledged  God's  favor  for  it !),  and  agreed 
To  bring  Giovanni  to  a  rendezvous 
That  very  night,  beside  the  palace  walls, 
Under  the  lime-trees.    There  —  he  being  secure 
(As  not  foreboding  falseness  from  a  soul 
He  had  taken  to  swear  his  oaths  by)  — all  the  while 
Three  trusty  witnesses  with  ears  aprick 
In  the  lime-trees,  —  I,  for  my  part,  was  to  draw 
His  plots  and  purpose  from  him,  word  by  word. 
I  undertook  the  business.    Could  I  stand 
Out  and  refuse  their  bidding,  —  three  such  priests, 
Backed  by  our  Mother  Church  ?   I  laid  my  plans 
Calmly  and  warily.  —  What's  that  you  say  ? 
Just  hear  the  rest  of  the  story.  —  So  the  hour 
Came  round,  too  quickly ;  and  I  took  my  place 
At  the  time  appointed,  Father  Angelo 
Perched  slyly  in  an  angle  of  the  wall 
To  watch  us.    Punctual  to  a  fault  he  came, 
Clo?e  muffled  as  I  warned  him,  with  his  face 
Hid  from  their  curious  gaze.    He  cast  his  arms 
About  me,  strained  me  closely,  and  —  just  then 
The  moon  peeped  round  the  corner  of  a  cloud, 
And  caught  us  —  how  I  blushed !    He  held  me 
tight, 

Spite  of  the  moon,  and  murmured  in  my  car 
Words,  —  how  should  I  remember  ?  —  lover's  words, 
That  mean  much,  or  nothing.    Do  you  think 
I  marked  them,  with  my  bravoes  overhead, 
Biting  their  sharp  stilettoes  with  their  teeth 
To  keep  the  laughter  in  ?    I  paused  awhile. 
You  'II  say  I  shrunk  to  call  them  ?   Next  I  drew 
His  ear  down  close  to  hear  me,  and  —  perhaps  — 
It  may  be  —  once  —  one  little  kiss:  you  see 
Hi.<<  face  just  touched !    I  scarcely  think  I  kissed ! 
We  '11  pay  his  cheek  kissed  me.   And  then  he  spoke 
In  whispers.    Trust  me,  they  bad  heard  enough 
Of  love !    So  then  I  set  me  to  my  task, 


Drew  all  his  secret  from  him,  word  by  word. 

He  poured  his  talc  out  as  a  man  that  pours 

The  best  flask  of  his  cellar  for  his  friend 

To  pledge  him  with  l>efore  they  say  Addio. 

Why  not  ?  ice  said  Addio,  for  were  not  these 

The  last  farewells  between  us,  ere  his  soul 

'Scaped  from  my  hands  to  God's  ?  I  raised  mv  voice, 

And  spoke  that  they  might  hear  me  :  "  Is  this  al!  t 

All,  —  every  word  of  the  story  ?  "  Thereupon, 

Sans  ceremony,  down  my  bravoes  dropped, 

Like  three  ripe  peaches  dropping  from  the  wall. 

And  while  his  answer  withered  on  his  lips 

(Did  he  suspect  me  false  then  ?)  —  one*  two.  throe. 

They  stabbed  him  !   You  may  fancy  how  I  screamed  ! 

They  stabbed  him  twice  again,  to  make  all  sure, 

Then  left  me  with  my  dead.    I  think  one  tear 

Escaped  me,  —  one  was  genuine,  as  I  sat 

Wailing  my  fate.    But  up  the  Padre  came, 

And  took  me  to  confession.    "  Is  he  dead  ?  " 

His  voice  unshaken  (as  befits  the  voice 

Of  one  who  served  his  mistress, —  that 's  the  Church  !). 

"  Ay,  dead,  dead,  dead ! "  I  answered  with  a  gronn. 

So  to  confession.    All  my  lover's  tale 

I  told  him,  —  plot  and  counterplot,  —  as,  thus 

Giovanni  purjwsed,  —  thus  Giuseppe  swore, — 

And  thus  was  Giulio'e  counsel.    Then  he  stood 


And  gave  me  al>solution ;  and  I  saw 
A  light  was  in  his  eyes,  of  triumph  won, 
And  vengeance  close  at  band.    But  as  for  me, 
I  think  mine  eye  was  bright,  —  I  know  my  heart 
Laughed  inwardly,  albeit  my  body  shook, 
As  shook  those  lime-trees  when  the  moon  stole  forth 
And  caught  us  kissing.    So  I  got  me  home, 
And  ere  the  quick  sun's  earliest  beams  had  touched 
The  top  vanes  of  the  churches,  we  were  safe : 
My  lover,  still  the  noblest  man  of  men,  — 
Giovanni  and  I ! 

You  guess  the  rest  of  the  tale  ? 
T  was  Agostino  that  was  kissing  me 
Under  the  lime-trees.    I  had  spread  my  nets 
Warily,  promising  I  know  not  what 
Sweet  tilings,  and  luring  him  with  honeyed  lies. 
(Leave  a  woman  alone  lor  that  !)    Poor  foot. 
I  pitied  him  ;  but  what  was  I  to  do  ? 
I  had  but  two  to  choose  from,  so  I  chose 
Giovanni,  and  hold  him  in  Verona's  walls 
Safe  to  this  day.  uomo  degli  uomini ! 


REGRET. 

Now  the  days  are  all  gone  over 
Of  our  singing,  love  by  lover, 
Days  of  summeivcolored 
Days  of  many  melodies. 


Now  the  nights  are  all  past  over 
Of  our  dreaming,  where  dreams 
In  a  mist  of  fair  false  things, 
Nights  with  quiet  folded  wings. 


Now  the  kiss  of  child  and  mother,* 
Now  the  speech  of  sister  and  brother, 
Are  but  with  us  as  strange  words, 
Or  old  songs  of  last  years  birds. 

Now  all  good  that  comes  or  goes  is 
As  the  smell  of  last  year's  roses, 
As  the  shining  in  our  eyes 
Of  dead  summer  in  past  skies. 

A.  C.  SwrN-RrrtxE. 
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AT  THE  BAINS  TIE  MER 

TROUVILLE,  DEAUVILLE,  A1TO  VILLERVILLE. 

The  French  may  be  matched  against  any  other 
people  in  the  world  for  working  an  idea  to  death. 
It  is  a  trite  saying,  that  with  them  lil>erty  becomes 
license,  and  freedom  of  belief  infidelity ;  and  we  all 
know  to  what  extent,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  they  pushed  their  then  favorite  doctrine  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  guillotine.  Democracy  was  at 
that  period  their  pet  notion  ;  anl  just  as  they  were 
then  smitten  with  a  passion  for  giving  freedom  to 
the  entire  human  race,  theytiow  go  to  war  in  Rome, 
Italy,  and  Mexico,  and  were  ready  to  have  done 
battle  in  Poland,  for  an  idea.  Their  zeal  for  restor- 
ing their  public  monuments  has  led  them  into  con- 
verting old  cathedrals  and  other  time-honored 
edifices  into  so  many  bran-new  buildings,  and  at 
this  moment  Ndtre  Dame  de  Paris  has  hardly  a 
single  stone  of  the  original  structure  left  in  it;  the 
abbey  church  of  St.  Denis,  the  tomb  of  three  races 
of  French  kings,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries 
will  soon  share  the  same  fate.  Years  ago  certain 
public  buildings  of  Paris,  like  the  Louvre  and  Pa- 
lais Royal,  were  blocked  in  by  masses  of  shabby 
houses,  and  a  clearance  was  effected  with  advan- 
tageous results ;  which  led,  however,  to  a  rage  for 
improving  the  capital,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
hundreds  of  edifices  of  historical  interest,  that  give 
character  and  individuality  to  a  city,  and  to  the 
converting  of  certain  districts  of  Paris  into  a  net- 
work of  barracks  and  boulevards.  It  is  the  same 
with  small  things  as  with  great.  Clocks  and  looking- 
glasses  are  most  useful  articles ;  bat  one  can  dispense 
with  their  everlastingly  staring  one  in  the  face. 
Billiards  and  dominoes,  too,  are  agreeable  enough 
games ;  still,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  devoting  a 
quarter  of  one's  life  to  them,  as  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen  habitually  do.  Some  years  since  a 
clever  French  landscape-painter  alighted  upon  a 
picturesque  fishing-village  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
and  brought  it  into  fashion  as  a  bain  de  mer ; 
and  the  result  has  been  the  transformation  of  the 
entire  seaboard  of  Calvados  into  one  vast  bathing- 
ground.  Every  fishing-village  between  Dieppe  and 
Bcrnieres-sur-Mer  has  been  invaded,  and  an 
e'tablissement  des  bains,  sometimes  with  a  casino, 
has  been  erected  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  wherever 
there  was  a  bare  strand  with  nice  sands  and  a  pretty 
bit  of  country  within  two  or  three  miles,  specula- 
tors obtained  possession  of  it,  and  a  bain  de  mer 
sprung  up  as  if  by  enchantment  Of  these,  Charles 
Mozin,  the  painter,  discovered  Trouville;  he  was 
followed  by  Alphonse  Karr,  who  discovered  and 


wrote  a  book  about  Etretat ;  Charles  DcelyB,  the 
novelist,  claims  to  have  "  invented  "  Villerville  ; 
Deauville,  we  all  know,  owes  its  existence  to  the 
late  Duke  de  Moray's  propensity  for  speculation  ; 
M.  Dennery,  the  author  of  more  than  three  hundred 
plays,  in  company  with  M.  Collin,  a  former  secretary 
of  Frederic  Soulie's,  planned  out  Cabourg,  with  a 
casino  as  big  as  a  barrack ;  M.  Pitre  Chevalier  and 
M.  Pigeory  assisted  at  the  transformation  of  Villers  ; 
and  M.  Vergniolle,  a  well-known  Paris  journalist, 
founded  Houlgate. 

All  these  pleasant  sea-side  places  have,  besides 
their  bathing  establishments,  their  big  hotels,  their 
little  cafe's,  their  chateaux,  their  villas,  their  chalets, 
and  their  petites  maisonettes ;  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  Villerville,  their  casino,  with  its  con- 
certs sometimes  twice  a  day,  and  its  balls  twice  a 
week  throughout  the  season.  Within  a  compass  of 
something  lixe  fifteen  miles  in  the  hollow  of  toe  bay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  and  Orne,  and  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  Brighton  and  Worthing,  there  are 
crowded  together  no  less  than  eight  of  these  water- 
ing-placcfl,  the  most  important  of  which  is  undoubt- 
edly Trouville,  —  the  name,  say  learned  antiquaries, 
a  corruption  of  turns  villa,  of  the  days  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  but  according  to  vulgar  repute,  simply 
signifying  44  a  town  in  a  hole,"  as  Trouville  evidently 
is ;  or,  it  you  like  it  better, 44  a  hole  of  a  town,"  as 
Trouville  unquestionably  was  when  Charles  Mozin 
first  began  to  paint  pictures  of  it.  The  place  was 
indebted  for  such  prosperity  as  it  then  enjoyed  to 
its  fishing  trade,  —  which  now  gives  employment  to 
nearly  one  hundred  smacks  and  something  like  six 
hundred  men,  and  the  annual  return  from  which 
amounts  to  upwards  of  60,000/.  sterling,  —  and  to 
its  being  the  point  of  communication  between 
Havre  and  the  fertile  inland  districts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  valley  of  the  river  Touques,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  Trouville  is  situated. 

To-day  Trouville  is  no  longer  a  mere  fishing 
village,  but  a  town  of  considerable  size,  masked  on 
the  side  of  the  Bea  by  a  casino,  bathing  -cabins,  hotels 
and  villas,  pavilions  and  chalets,  of  varied  if  some- 
what fantastic  styles  of  architecture,  situated  for  the 
most  part  in  the  midst  of  charming  gardens,  and  not 
on  the  sea-shore  alone,  but  climbing  up  the  adjacent 
hill-slopes ;  a  town  which  puts  on  its  holiday  guise 


for  several  months  in  the  year,  when  for 
beforehand  the  upholsterer's  tin-tack  hammer  is  go- 
ing all  day  long  at  the  casino  and  at  the  different 
hotels,  where  furniture  is  being  stripped  of  its 
brown-holland  skins,  and  floors  are  being  polished 
to  that  requisite  degree  of  slipperiness  which  shall 
render  them  dangerous  to  walk  on.  The 
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hlissemcnt  des  fains,  too,  is  furnished  up ;  rush-bot- 
tomed chairs  emerge  from  their  hiding-places ; 
Norman  fishermen  don  their  costumes  of  guide* 
bait/neur.i,  while  their  wives  ferob  and  clean  their 
littie  cabins  from  tiled  lloor  to  ceiling,  polish  up  the 
scanty  homely  furniture  and  the  gaudy  chimney 
ornaments,  then  hoist  a  placard  with  maison  a 
loner,  and  boldly  ask  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred 
francs  the  season  for  their  little  hovel  of  four  or  five 
pieces.  The  red  borders  round  the  windows  of 
the  houses  of  Trouville  are  now  all  colored  a  bright- 
er red,  and  the  emerald-green  shutters  a  more  bril- 
liant green  ;  shop-keepers  begin  to  display  the  latest 
Parisian  novelties  in  the  way  of  hats,  boots,  jupons, 
bathing-costumes,  and  ladies'  canes ;  and  very  fine 
people  indeed  hock  hither  from  Paris  by  every 
arriving  train ;  quack  dentists  put  np  sign-boards  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  fly  flag*  from  the 
windows  of  their  lodgings ;  and  travelling  Parisian 
coiffeurs  drive  from  one  bain  de  mer  to  the  other 
on  specified  days  of  the  week,  to  arrange  the  chig- 
nons and  dress  the  hair  of  their  fair  clients. 

The  natural  attractions  of  Trouville  are  its  bath- 
ing-ground, its  beautiful  sands  extending  for  miles 
on  either  ride  of  the  harbor,  and  the  picturesque 
country  inland  offering  a  choice  of  charming  walks 
and  drives  in  every  direction.  Ite  artificial  attrac- 
tions are,  first,  its  salon,  or  casino,  with  its  round  of 
concerts,  balls,  and  theatrical  performances ;  its  bil- 
liard, card,  c  hess,  and  reading-rooms ;  ite  out-door 
games  and  children's  gymnasium ;  next,  its  stylish 
visitors,  who  oarade  the  Fands  in  piquant  and  costly 
costumes  —  tne  latest  inspirations  of  crack  Parisian 
modistes  —  in  the  shortest  and  most  brilhantrcolored 
jupes,  displaying  coquettish  colored-leather  boots  it 
mi  jamles,  or  the  daintiest  of  high-heeled,  rosetted, 
and  sandalled  shoes ;  who  promenade  at  the  water's 
edge  in  their  pretty  bathing-costumes,  or,  attired  in 
the  most  elegant  and  expensive  toilets,  drive  about 
the  town  and  its  outskirts  in  dashing  equipages,  with 
high,  prancing  horses  and  the  smartest  of  English 
grooms,  transported,  of  course,  from  Paris,  and  ac- 
customed to  the  aristocratic  atmosphere  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  the  liois  de  Boulogne.  Jn  the 
narrow  streets  of  Trouville,  gaye  M.  de  Villemont, 
you  run  the  risk  of  being  jammed  to  death  by  car- 
riages-and-four,  drawn  by  spirited  horses  ;  and  if 
you  chance  to  take  refuge  in  a  shop  to  avoid  this 
ignominious  late,  the  proprietor  will  expect  some 
equivalent  in  return  for  liis  temporary  hospitality, 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  your  custom.  The 
crowded  tables  d'hote  of  the  hotels,  and  their  ever- 
lasting vases  of  artificial  flowers,  their  eternal  may- 
onnaises of  lobsters,  and  their  inexhaustible  com- 
]k>U»8  of  mirabelle  plums,  with  all  their  noise  and 
clatter,  and  the  sparse  politeness  of  the  company, 
remind  you  of  the  tapeurs  pompiers  banquets,  where 
everybody  takes  especial  care  of  number  one.  If. 
to  escape  from  such  a  trying  scene,  you  dine  a  la 
carte,  yon  are  served  with  the  refuse  from  the  table 
d'hote,  and  charged  double  price.  In  the  evening 
the  casino  and  the  sands  offer  you  a  sort  of  refl«x  of 
the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Boulevard  des  Italicns. 
which  will  perha|«  suggest  the  philosophical  reflec- 
tion that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  have  come  all 
this  distance  from  Paris  only  to  find  it  again  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  yourself  at  the  ontside  of  an  exclusive 
circle  which  you  are  not  permitted  to  enter.  For 
some  people,  however,  this  exclusivenees,  which  ne- 
cessitates their  watching  outside  these  centres  of 
reunion,  has  a  peculiar  charm,  reminding  one  of 
Portier's  instruction  to  his  tailor  in  the  vaudeville: 


"  Make  me,"  says  he,  44  a  very  narrow  pair  of  trou- 
sers.   If  I  can  get  into  them,  I  will  not  have  them." 
any  rate,  such  people  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 


At 


passing  the  month  of  August  in  a  casino  a  la  mode 
with  the  names  of  princes  and  duchesses  inscribed 
beside  their  own  in  the  golden  book  of  the  place. 

The  bathing-ground  at  Trouville  is  immediately 
in  front  of  the  salon,  or  casino.  Wooden  cause- 
ways, leading  to  and  intersecting  it,  extend  across 
the  loose  drifting  sand  in  every  direction,  to  insure 
the  security  of  strayed  plethoric  lap-dogs,  and  of 
little  boys  and  girls  in  charge  of  careless  nurses,  who 
would  otherwise  run  a  risk  of  getting  buried  alive 
beneath  its  billows.  At  the  outskirts  is  a  bureau  de 
bain*,  surmounted  by  a  clock,  with  a  notice-board 
on  one  side  setting  forth  the  times  of  bathing,  ac- 
centing to  the  state  of  the  tide,  and  on  the  other  a 
list  of  a  dozen  or  more  guides  baigneurs, —  who 
lounge  in  front  in  their  crimson  and  blue  shirts  and 
battered  straw  hate,  —  and  the  latest  quotation  re- 
ceived  by  telegraph  of  the  French  funds.  Adjoin- 
ing is  a  bureau  where  bathing  costumes  and  linen 
can  be  hired ;  and  in  the  ladies'  quarter  immedi- 
ately opposite  are  a  number  of  little  shops,  with  the 
names  of  Madame  This  and  That  inscribed  above, 
whe»e  the  dresses  of  lady  bathers  are  stowed  away 
in  little  pigeon-holes,  all  duly  numbered,  or  are  seen 
hanging  up  in  front  to  dry,  reminding  one  in  their 
endless  varieties  of  form  and  color  of  some  sec- 
ond-hand clothes  dealer's  display  in  an  Eastern  ba- 


aar. 


The  bain  de  mer  is  a  positive  institution  with  our 
French  neighbors,  and  is  invariably  indulged  in 
after  a  particular  fashion.    A  bathing-costume  is  of 
course  essential,  and  the  fair  sex  take  especial  care 
that  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  this  shall  be  suf- 
ficiently coquettish  and  engaging.    It  will  be  either 
a  la  peplum,  circansienne,  chinoue,  or  lurque,  or  au 
canotur,  dc'bardeur,  or  match* ,   with  miniature 
yachts  or  anchors  figured  on  the  flaps  of  the  collars 
and  the  cutis  of  the  natty  little  sailor-jacket.  Other 
requisites  are  canvas  slippers  with  reed  soles,  to 
protect  the  feet ;  a  strre  fete,  to  save  the  hair  from 
getting  wet ;  a  peignoir,  to  throw  over  the  shoulders 
after  emerging  from  the  sea;  a  tub  of  hot  water,  to 
remove  the  loose  sand  from  the  feet ;  and  baked 
linen,  with  which  to  dry  yourself.    Besides  the  ordi- 
nary bathing-cabins,  there  are  cabanes  a jlot,  —  that 
is,  machines  wheeled  right  into  the  sea,  after  our 
vulgar  English  fashion ;  cahanex  de  Itixc,  which,  if 
their  name  does  not  belie  them,  ought  to  combine 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  ancient  Roman  and  the  mod- 
ern Turkish  bath.    The  bathing  quartiers  of  the 
two  sexes  arc  marked  out  with  flags,  and  divided  by 
ropes ;  and  when  bathing  is  going  on  at  high  water 
it  is  defendu  for  the  individuals  of  the  male  sex  even 
to  walk  in  front  of  the  guartier  de  dame.* ;  and  snch 
is  the  prudery  of  the  authorities  of  Trouville,  that, 
spite  of  all  these  restrictions,  there  are  posted  up  all 
over  the  bathing-ground  no  less  than  from  a  dozen 
to  fifteen  police  ordinances,  propounded  with  a  view 
of  insuring  public  decency.     There  is  of  course 
nothing  to  prevent  persons  of  opposite  sexes  iuter- 
changing  any  amount  of  courtesies  with  each  other 
while  bathing,  provided  they  only  keep  on  the  re- 
spective sides  of  the  rope.    Thus  a  lady  will  pass 
down  to  her  bath  with  a  gentleman  gallantly  hold- 
ing a  sunshade  over  her  head,  and  which  he  only 
relinquishes  to  throw  a  jnignoir  across  her  shoulders 
when  she  emerges,  Yenus-like,  from  the  sea.  *  The 
ladies,  too,  come  op  to  the  rope  and  converse  acroi** 
it  with  their  male  acquaintances,  to  whom  they  will 
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hand  bonbons,  which  their  servants  have  carried 
down  to  tbeui  to  the  water's  edge. 

Delicate  Farisiennes  confide  themselves  to  the 
hands  of  Herculean  (juihs  liaiyixur.*,  and  arc  led 
out  to  sea  and  held  up  under  the  bead  or  arms  while 
they  essay  to  float.  Others  will  stand  in  water  that 
hardly  reaches  above  their  knees,  while  the  guide 
haignenr  dashes  pail  after  pail  of  water  over  them 
or  sluices  it  down  upon  their  heads.  When  the  sea 
is  cahn,  certain  male  bathers  who  do  not  care  to 
duck  their  heads  under  water,  will  float  about  with 
cigars  in  their  mouths,  which  they  manage  to  keep 
alight  during  the  whole  time  they  arc  taking  their 
bath. 

While  bathing  is  going  on,  the  non-amphibious 
portion  of  the  visitors  loll  over  the  balcony  of  the 
casino,  or  lounge  about  the  sands,  or  seat  themselves 
in  some  of  the  numerous  chairs  placed  there  for 
their  accommodation.  The  ladies  find  ample  amuse- 
ment in  criticising  one  another's  toilets.  If  you 
listened  to  their  conversation  all  the  morning  long 
this  would  be  the  burden  of  tkeir  discourse.  Eng- 
lishwomen pass  remarks  freely  enough  on  each 
others  preteusions  to  beauty;  but  with  French- 
women it  is  not  so  much  the  lace  as  the  bonnet,  the 
figure  as  the  robe,  the  kernel  as  the  shell  in  fact, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  comrtent.  Is  this  because 
they  have  a  quicker  appreciation  of  art  than  they 
have  of  nature,  and  regard  the  one  merely  as  some- 
thing to  be  set  off'  with  all  the  msources  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  other,  personified  in  this  instance  by  the 
Parisian  modiste  ?  By  way  of  inciter  from  the  sun, 
a  little  pavilion  has  been  erected  on  the  sands,  which 
is  chiefly  tho  rendezvous  of  Udie*  with  knitting- 
needles,  and  nurses  with  small  children,  —  the  sup- 
ply of  which  latter  commodity  ■  almost  as  plentiful 
at  Trouville  as  it  is  at  an  ordinary  English  water- 
ing-place. A  broad  wooden  causeway  between  this 
pavilion  and  the  casino  is  a  favorite  place  of  prom- 
enade when  the  sands  arc  at  all  crowded,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  finer  promenada  on  the  jetty  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  This  being  but  little  fre- 
quented, it  is  not  la  mode  to  walk  there ;  for  the  last 
thing  people  go  to  Trouville  for  is  to  hide  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  toilets  under  a  bushel 

The  casino,  which  on  the  one  tide  faces  the  sands, 
and  commands  a  fine  sea  view,  and  on  the  other 
looks  on  to  tlte  narrowest  and  most  insignificant 
street  in  the  town,  is  open  from  the  middle  of  June 
until  the  middle  of  October.  Every  day,  except 
when  the  bi-weekly  balls  take  place,  concerts  are 
given,  both  in  the  afternoon  md  evening,  in  the 
large  saloon,  —  an  apartment  which,  as  regards  its 
proportions  and  the  grandiose  character  or  its  dec- 
orations, is  only  a  trine  inferior  to  the  music-halls  of 
the  Rhine  casinos.  It  is  at  these  gatherings  that 
the  tide  of  Trouville  are  seen  to  best  advantage 

Trouville  proper  is  much  snob  another  town  as 
Folkestone,  with  this  difference.— that  it  has  a  mat- 
rie  resembling  one  of  those  handsome  private  hotels 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  a 
couple  of  really  elegant  churches ;  one  —  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires  —  with  a  gorgeous  high  altar, 
and  a  long  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  its  principal 
entrance,  which  on  Sunday  mornings  presents  a 
magnificent  coup  datil  when  the  grand  monde  are 
coming  from  Mass.  Picture  to  yourself  a  broad 
flight  of  stone  steps,  with  some  scores  of  Parisian 
elegantes,  attired  with  all  the  taste  and  splendor 
which  ordinarily  prevail  only  in  the  French  capital, 
descending  them  with  easy  nonchalance;  while 
in  white  cotton  tasselled  nightcaps, 


and  young  Norman  girls  in  more  picturesque  head- 
gear, scan  them  one  by  one  with  open  mouths  and 
curious  eves.  How,  with  such  examples  continual- 
ly before  them,  the  native  female  population  of 
Trouville,  and  particularly  the  good-looking  portion 
of  it,  continue  content  with  their  blue  serge  jackets 
and  petticoat.-;,  their  tall  white  eajis  and  wooden 
sabots,  is  more  than  one  can  understand. 

In  the  garret  of  a  mean-looking  bouse  in  one 
of  the  back  streets  of  Trouville,  old  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, after  his  flight  from  Paris,  lay  for  several  days 
concealed,  fearful,  if  not  of  popular  vengeance,  at 
any  rate  of  possible  unpleasant  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  French  police,  who  were  busy  tracking 
his  hiding-place.  Hearing  that  the  mayor  contem- 
plated searching  the  house  where  he  lay  bidden,  he 
stole  forth  at  dead  of  night,  and  on  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  embark  at  Trouville,  hobbled  on  to 
Touques,  where  vehicles  were  secretly  procured  to 
convey  him  and  his  suite  to  the  Crpix  Kouge  near 
Honfleur,  whence,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  days,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Havre,  and  embarked  on  board  the  Eng- 
lish steamer  Express,  for  England,  as  plain  John 
Smith. 

Side  by  side  with  Trouville,  but  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  Touques,  is  Deauville,  the  St. 
Leonards  of  the  French  Hastings,  as  Trouville  may 
be  styled,  for  want  of  a  more  apt  comparison,  —  a 
creation,  so  to  speak,  of  yesterday,  and  owing  its 
existence  to  the  Duke  de  Moray's  well-known  pas- 
sion for  speculation.  Some  hanger-on  to  the  Duke 
drew  his  attention  to  this  sandy  desert,  and  pointed 
out  its  capabilities  for  being  turned  to  profitable  ac- 
count ;  and  forthwith  the  heap  of  hills  was  partially 
levelled,  palatial  villas  were  erected  by  the  Duke 
and  his  friends,  and  ground  laid  out  for  more. 
Next,  a  town  was  planned  on  a  grand  scale,  with 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  and  a  couple  of 
gigantic  hotels  and  a  casino  were  built,  facing  the 
sea,  the  latter  in  the  midst  of  a  charming  garden  ; 
then  a  magnificent  esplanade  was  constructed, 
lighted  at  night  with  innumerable  gas-lamps,  after 
the  fashion  of  those  on  the  Boulevards  ;  which  is  only 
kept  clear  of  the  drifting  sand,  which  dims  the  bril- 
liancy of  all  the  choice  flowers  in  the  adjacent  gar- 
dens, by  a  little  army  of  laborers  with  shovels  and 
barrows,  who  render  back  to  the  sea  that  of  which 
it  is  by  far  too  prodigal. 

To  impart  to  the  new  watering-place  a  special 
attraction,  the  Duke  had  influence  sufficient  to  get 
a  race-course  laid  out,  "tribunes"  erected,  and 
44  courses  "  organized  for  the  first  week  in  August, 
the  height  of  the  Deauville  season,  which  should 
draw  to  the  spot  the  elile  of  Parisian  society.  But 
this  was  not  sufficient :  Deauville  was  ambitious  to 
become  a  great  trading  port  like  Havre,  as  well  as 
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ble  watering-place  like  Brighton  and  Tor- 


quay comoined.  The  Duke  fostered  this  whim,  if 
he  did  not  originate  it ;  and  at  his  intervention  the 
state  granted  nearly  a  million  sterling  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  floating  dock  with  a  wider  sluice  than 
any  maritime  port  in  France,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Havre  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  Deauville,  the 
Duke  died  before  the  basin  was  completed  or  the 
town  half  built.  The  government  finished  the  form- 
er, but  the  latter  languished  ;  and  many  of  its  streets 
arc  even  now  merely  mapped  out  across  the  sandy 
hillocks,  am)  exist  only  in  name  on  the  sign-boards 
placed  at  their  respective  corners,  —  not  so  much  as 
a  single  brick  or  stone  being  bud  of  them.  The  fin- 
ished portions  of  the  town  seem  to  be  still  waiting 
fur  inhabitants,  for  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  arcaded 
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shop;),  which  lead,  if  we  remember  rightly,  up  to  the 
Hotel  de  Casino,  as  well  as  scores  of  others,  are 
without  tenant?.  In  due  course  the  De  Morny 
basin  was  opened,  when  M.  le  Curd  of  Deauville 
made  a  somewhat  high-flown  speech,  in  which  he 
thus  glorified  the  founders  of  the  new  port :  "  At 
Deauville  man  has  revealed  himself  as  the  king  of 
the  earth.  Humid  marshes  and  sterile  downs  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  sight ;  he  has  transformed 
them,  covered  them  with  elegant  villas,  with  streets, 
with  imposing  houses,  with  trees  and  flowers,  and 
even  with  harvests.  He  has,  moreover,  peopled  them 
with  a  society  marked  by  the  most  elegant  manners 
and  of  the  highest  distinction. 

"  At  Deauville  man  has  revealed  himself  as  the 
king  of  the  elements.  Light  and  water  have  be- 
come the  docile  slaves  of  his  sovereign  will ;  steam 
more  rapid  than  the  swiftest  coursers,  has  united 
distant  places  and  effaced  space. 

"  At  Deauville  man  has  revealed  himself  as  the 
king  of  the  sea.  He  has  known  how  to  oppose 
its  invasions  and  check  its  fury  by  a  breakwater, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  magnificent  terrace 
and  a  delightful  promenade.  Now,  thanks  to  this 
immense  basin  and  to  this  port,  the  safest  and  the 
easiest  to  enter  on  this  coast,  the  nearest  also 
to  Paris  and  other  great  industrial  centres,  he 
goes  forth  to  gather  the  treasures  of  the  ocean, 
to  command  the  foaming  billows,  to  bear  upon  their 
bosom  the  products  othis  industry,  and  to  open  a 
path  for  the  extension  of  his  commerce." 

It  is  not,  however,  the  De  Morny  basin  and  the 
other  appliances  fbr  converting  Deauville  into  an 
important  commercial  port,  neither  is  it  the  town 
itself,  which  in  anv  degree  influence  the  habitues  of 
the  Boulevards  anci  the  Bois  in  resorting  hither ;  — 
it  is  the  sands,  the  esplanade,  the  casino,  and  the 
high-class  society  which  people  look  to  encounter 
there,  which  fill  the  hotels  of  Deauville,  and  make  it 
difficult,  during  the  race-week,  at  any  rate,  to  obtain 
a  bed.  The  crime  de  la  crime  of  Parisian  society 
then  flock  to  the  place  with  such  of  the  jeunesse  do- 
He  as  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  ballot  at  the 
Jockey  Club,  and  some  of  the  more  celebrated  of 
ces  dames  from  the  Quartier  Breda,  together  with 
French  and  English  sporting  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men with  Count  F.  de  Lagrange  and  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  at  their  head,  the  customary  tribe  of 
betting-men  met  with  on  all  the  Continental  race- 
courses, agents  for  poules  (sweepstakes),  and  pro- 
prietors of  betting-lists  from  London, who  wear  their 
names  and  addresses  round  their  hats,  or  on  leather 
belts  across  their  shoulders,  as  the  only  certificate 
they  can  offer  of  their  respectability.  Besides  the 
foregoing,  there  are  the  ordinary  visitors  to  the 
place,  who  drive  to  the  race-course  in  victorias  and 
sociables,  barouches  and  clarences,  mail  phaetons 
and  four-horse  drags,  chars-a-bancs,  wagonettes,  and 
pretty  basket-carnages,  with  colored  silk  hoods. 
Visitors,  too,  pour  in  from  neighboring  parts  of  the 
coast,  —  Honfleur,  Villerville,  Villers,"  Houlgate, 
Benzeval,  Dives,  and  Cabourg,  —  by  diligence  and 
omnibus;  while  from  such  cross-country  places  as 
Lisieux,  Quetteville,  Le  Breuil,  and  Pont  l'Eveque 
come  rosy-gillcd,  thriving,  thrifty  Norman  farmers, 
in  new  blue  blouses,  fastened  at  toe  throat  with  little 
gilt  chains,  accompanied  by  their  wives,  and  now 
and  then  by  some  young  cure",  in  their  light  jolting 
carts,  large  old-fashioned  gigs,  and  shabby  cabriolets 
that  must  have  been  in  the  family  for  at  least  three 
generations.  The  fishermen  and  tradespeople,  and 
the  pretty  Norman  girls  their  daughters,  and  their 


cubs  of  sons,  in  blouses  and  guernseys,  with  troops 
of  excursionists  brought  by  the  Havre  steamer, 
trudge  to  the  course  along  the  dusty,  sandy  roads. 
The  grand  stand  and  the  grass-plot  in  front  are 
crowded  with  elegant  company,  —  ladies  in  toilets 
which  are  seldom  encountered  off"  the  stage,  and 
which  display  in  striking  contrast  the  colors  of  the 
favorite  horses.  Against  the  sides  of  the  grand 
stand  the  betting-men  havo  posted  up  their  lists, 
setting  forth  the  od.ls  on  the  various  events.  Ces 
dames,  in  the  shortest  and  most  brilliant^colored 
skirts,  displaying  their  bollines  jaunes  or  bronze  a 
facet*,  and  above  the  petit  col  mousquetairc  just  one 
inch  of  crimson  stocking ;  in  their  yatching  paletots, 
with  broad  black  velvet  or  bright  scarlet  facings  and 
rows  of  gilt  buttons ;  or  in  their  polonnaises,  with 
long  fringed  sashes  tied  in  large  bows  behind,  their 
white  cravats  with  wide  lace  ends  fastened  with  a 
flower,  a  golden  beetle,  or  a  malachite  toad ;  their 
hats  with  little  gilt  horses'  heads  or  miniature  yachts 
stuck  on  one  side,  a  lace  veil  behind,  and  a  bright 
velvet  bow  with  its  long  ends  flowing  from  be- 
neath the  elaborately-plaited  chignon.  Ces  dames 
march  up  and  eye  one  betting-fist  after  another 
through  their  little  gold  eye-glasses,  which  they 
twirl  round  their  fingers  while  deliberating  which 
horse  they  shall  back  or  bet  against ;  then  dive 
into  little  pocket-books  and  puff  out  packages  of 
100-franc  notes,  which  they  stake  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  perfect  indifference. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  course,  facing  the 
tribunes,  the  a  (fences  de  poules  have  their  vehicles, 
—  compact  oblong  caravans  surrounded  with  wire 
gratings,  with  litue  pigeon-holes  just  large  enough 
for  you  to  thrust  your  money  through  and  receive 
your  ticket  in  exchange.  Sweepstakes  are  only 
legal  on  the  race-courses  in  France.  Formerly 
there  were  offices  for  them  on  the  Boulevards  ;  but 
the  government,  bent  upon  suppressing  gambling, 
and  at  the  same  time  on  encouraging  horse-racing, 
which  attracts  a  large  number  of  English  people, 
who  spend  their  money  freely,  interdicted  sweep- 
stakes everywhere,  except  on  the  race-courses, 
thereby  effecting  an  ingenious  compromise  between 
morality  on  the  one  hand  and  self-interest  on  the 
other.  The  race  fbr  the  Deauville  Cup,  a  work  of 
art  worth  some  ten  thousand  francs,  together  with 
a  prize  of  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,  is,  of 
course,  the  great  event  of  the  meeting ;  but  the 
Prix  dw  Conseil-at'neralr  contested  fbr  by  gentle- 
men riders,  excited  far  more  interest  among  the 
ladies  present.  Tbey  displayed  their  favorites' 
colors  prominently  in  their  toilets.  When  the 
bell  rang  they  were  all  excitement ;  they  stood  up 
in  their  chairs  to  see  the  horses  start ;  tbey  watched 
them  through  their  race-glasses  at  every  bound 
they  took ;  tbey  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  al- 
most screamed  at  the  top  of  their  little  voices  as  the 
foremost  horses  flew  past  towards  the  winning-post, 
seemingly  seeking  to  drown  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the 
bookmakers,  who  had  heavy  amounts  upon  the 
event.  Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  last  race  is 
run  the  road  into  Trouville  is  marked  by  long  flying 
clouds  of  dust,  following  in  the  wake  of  returning 
carriages ;  and  all  one  hears  is  the  faint  clatter  of 
the  horses'  hoofs  in  the  sand,  and  the  incessant 
jingling  of  the  little  bells  at  their  collars.  The 
winners  on  the  day's  event  dine  sumptuously  at 
their  several  hotels,  and  have  a  jolly  enough  time  of 
it,  no  doubt ;  the  losers  repair  to  the  casinos  of 
Trouville  and  Deauville,  —  kept  open  all  night  on 
—  to  try  and  recoup  themselves  by 
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playing  at  ecarte*  for  heavy  stakes,  retiring  to  rest 
at  daybreak,  or  later.  At  the  second  breakfast 
you  hear  them  complaining  of  the  stinginess  of  the 
municipal  authorities  in  putting  out  the  gas-lamps 
before  the  sun  bad  fairly  risen  in  the  heavens,  and 
thereby  rendering  it  difficult  for  them  to  find  their 
hotels  ;  others,  who  have  patronized  the  casino  over 
the  water,  think  it  simply  infamous  that  the  ferry- 
boat between  Trouville  and  Dean vi lie  is  not  kept 
running  all  the  night  through  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  casino  at  Deauville,  which  of  course  faces 
the  sea,  is  in  a  line  with  the  string  of  palatial  villas 
belonging  to  the  Duchess  de  Moray,  Prince  Demi- 
doff,  the  Marquis  de  Salamanca,  and  other  high- 
titled  personages.  In  front  »f  it  is  the  bathing- 
ground,  with  its  bureau  d?  administration,  its  cabane 
(Tinspecteur,  its  wstiaire,  and  tabane  de  secours,  all 
of  picturesque  carved  wood-work,  and  looking  like 
so  many  little  Chinese  templns.  But  bathing  at 
Deauville  presents  none  of  the  life  and  animation 
which  it  does  on  the  other  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Touques.  Thero  are  no  crowds  either  of  bathers  or 
on-lookers, —  no  romping  demoiselles,  no  gallant 
beaux  waiting  on  the  brink  to  throw  the  white  or 
mauve  or  scarlet  peignoir  around  the  dripping 
beauty  as  she  steps  on  shore.  The  young  fellows 
lounging  in  front  of  the  casino  of  course  get  into 
conversation  with  the  pretty  jemme  de  chambre  as 
she  trips  by  with  madame's  bonkmnikre  in  one  hand, 
and  her  peignoir  in  the  other ;  and  when  madame, 
just  arrived  on  the  sands,  questions  her  as  to  what 
those  gentlemen  have  been  saying  to  her,  will  clev- 
erly reply,  that  they  have  be«n  asking  her  what 
time  madame  takes  her  bath.  When  the  tide  is 
out,  all  the  fisher  tribe,  and  mtst  of  the  poorer  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  stream  down  to  the  sands 
with  their  baskets  and  long-handled  spades,  and  oc- 
cupy themselves  for  hours  together  in  digging  up 
bait  for  their  shrimping-nets.  It  is  at  low  water, 
too,  that  cavaliers  in  Hessian  boots,  and  Amazons  in 
musqneteer  hats  with  white  and  scarlet  feathers, 
come  caracoling  over  the  sands  on  horses  which  have 
cost  some  three  or  four  thousand  francs  each,  and 
have  been  brought  all  the  way  from  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  this  display. 

During  the  race-week  there  is  always  a  grand 
concert  at  the  casino,  and  a  grand  ball  under  most 
distinguished  patronage,  which,  however,  by  no 
means  insures  the  company  being  particularly  se- 
lect. The  ordinary  balls,  which  take  place  twice  a 
week  in  the  grand  saloon,  are  ainusing  enough. 
There  is  usually  a  concert  beforehand,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  centre  of  the  apartment  is 
cleared,  when  those  young  ladies  who  desire  to 
dance,  accompanied  by  their  mammas,  take  posses- 
sion of  the  one  or  two  front  rows  of  chairs.  On 
the  band  striking  up,  several  gentlemen  who  have 
been  lying  in  wait  will  dart  inside  the  circle,  and 
without  the  formality  of  an  introduction,  or  solicit- 
ing the  permission  of  mamma,  will  each  address  the 
lady  of  his  choice,  and  ask  her  out  to  dance.  She, 
without  even  glancing  at  mamma  for  her  approval, 
will  at  once  rise  from  her  seat  and  offer  her  hand, 
and  the  pair  are  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  maze  of 
Boine  waltz  or  quadrille-  The  dance  over,  her  part- 
ner conducts  her  to  her  seat,  bows  solemnly,  and 
then  retires,  the  pair  not  having  exchanged  a  single 
word  together  from  the  moment  they  "  took  posses- 
sion of  the  floor."  When  the  men  have  exhausted 
the  round  of  charming  partners,  and  are  compelled 
to  return  again  to  the  object  of  their  first  choice,  a 


little  conversation  will  perhaps  spring  np  between 
them;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  at  Deauville, 
where  all  the  proprieties  of  the  ball-room  are  rigid- 
ly observed.  Evening  dress,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  never  worn  at  the  ordinary  balls,  to  which  young 
ladies  come  attired  in  the  most  fascinating  toilettes 
de  campagne,  —  or  bains  de  tner  rather,  —  in  light 
bright-colored  floating  jupes  looped  up  a  la  Ca- 
margo,  —  so  styled  after  the  famous  danseuse  of  the 
last  century,  who  counted  her  lovers  by  the  thou- 
sand, and  who  was  the  first  figurante  who  discov- 
ered that  her  petticoats  were  too  long,  —  in  the 
prettiest  conceivable  hats,  and  in  yellow  Arabian 
boots  worked  with  scarlet,  or  shoes  with  rose-color 
rosettes  and  high  red  heels.  The  gentlemen  make 
a  point  of  coming  dressed  in  black  coats,  and  they 
doff  the  Hessian  boots  which  they  strut  about  in  on 
the  sands  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  change  in  their  or- 
dinary costume,  except  that  now  and  then  one  who 
desires  to  be  particularly  comme  U  faut  will  display 
the  fronts  of  a  pair  of  snow-white  gaiters  between 
his  pantaloons  and  polished  leather  boots. 

The  concerts  are  apparently  not  so  interesting  to 
visitors  as  the  balls.  On  ball-nights  the  room  will 
be  crowded,  though  the  dancing  is  ordinarily  con- 
fined to  a  limited  portion  of  the  company,  whereas  at 
the  concerts  you  can  drop  in  at  any  time  you  please, 
and  be  certain  of  obtaining  a  place.  The  music- 
hall,  with  its  pretty  stage,  its  tastefully-arranged 
crimson  and  gold  draperies,  and  its  light  gallery, 
supported  on  slender  pillars  picked  out  in  white 
and  gold,  running  round  it,  is  altogether  a  very 
handsome  apartment,  though  much  inferior  in  size 
to  the  concert-room  of  Trouville  casino.  The  ladies, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  come  elegantly  dressed, 
though  always  in  walking  costume,  and  those  who 
in  their  promenades  are  ordinarily  accompanied  by 
tall  canes,  —  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  so  much 
the  fashion  at  the  bains  de  mer  as  they  were  a  sea- 
son or  two  ago,  —  generally  bring  these  with  them. 
The  flunkeys  of  the  establishment,  dressed  in  solemn 
black,  with  long  steel  chains  round  their  necks,  like 
the  huissiers  of  the  French  law-courts,  distribute 
gratuitous  programmes  of  the  evening's  performance 
to  the  visitors.  The  music  is  always  very  good,  and 
not  too  classical  for  persons  of  romantic  tastes,  and 
is  usually  sufficiently  lively.  Still,  these  concerts  are 
but  tame  affairs  when  compared  to  the  balls,  —  to 
the  fascinating  whirl  of  cavalier,  shepherdess,  and 
sailor  hats,  with  their  feathers,  wreaths,  and  stream- 
ers,—  of  light  blue,  mauve,  and  cherry-color  jupes, 
parti-colored  stockings,  and  yollow-tasselled  boots,  or 
shoes  with  buckles  and  rosettes  and  tall  red  heels. 

The  day  after  Deauville  races  the  hotels  were 
comparatively  deserted,  and  the  tables-d*hdte  were 
almost  melancholy  to  dine  at ;  the  evening  concert 
at  the  casino  was  very  poorly  attended  ;  and  in  the 
card-room  only  one  solitary  hawk  sat  perched, 
watching  with  restless  eye,  but  watching,  I  hope  and 
trust,  in  vain,  for  the  plump,  well-feathered,  unsus- 
pecting pigeon  which  be  longed  to  pluck.  The 
billiard-room  was  a  little  more  lively,  for  several  of 
"  these  ladies "  were  there  engaged  in  a  game  at 
pool,  and  took  the  "  lives  "  of  their  male  opponents 
with  a  coolness  and  dexterity  most  amusing  to  wit- 
ness. In  the  morning  one  had  seen  them  exhibit- 
ing their  prowess  at  the  shooting-gallery,  situated  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  grounds  as  you  enter  the 
casino.  The  M  pistolet "  and  "  carabine  Flaubert " 
were  the  weapons  used;  the  targets  were  small 
plaster  figures  and  the  ordinary  bull's  eye.  Several 
of  ces  dames,  who  are  accustomed  to  fire-arms  of 
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this  class,  managed  to  knock  of!  some  half  dozen 
plaster  dolls'  heads  before  breakfast,  juat  to  keep 
their  hands  hi  for  the  rest  of*  the  day. 

Wo  have  already  spoken  of  the  pleasant  excur- 
sions in  the  in  ^hl>orhoud  of  Trouville-Deauville. 
The  more  favorite  of  the.**!  are  over  the  cliff,  or 
along  the  sand*  to  Villorville  aud  Criquebceuf,  and 
up  the  river  valley  to  Touques ;  thence  to  the  cha- 
teau of  Bonneville,  where  William  the  Conqueror 
planned  the  invasion  of  England  from  the  neigh- 
Ixjring  port  of  Dives,  and  up  the  opposite  hills  to 
the  ruins  oi*  the  priory  of  St,  Arnould  and  the  cha- 
teau of  l^assay.  Parties  from  the  different  hotels 
set  out  in  basket-carriages,  with  one  of  the  fair  sex 
generally  handling  the  ribbons,  or  in  chars-a-banc- 
and-four, —  the  horses  with  foxes'  brushes  dangling 
at  their  earn,  and  those  eterual  little  bells  jingling 
at  their  collars,  driven  by  coachmen  who  have  con- 
served in  their  attire  a  reminiscence  of  the  First 
Empire,  —  black  glazed  hate,  wound  round  with 
scarlet  ribbon,  dark  blue  jacket*,  with  scarlet  and 
gold-lace  facings,  leather  breeches,  and  high  jack- 
boots: occasionally  these  excursions  are  made  on 
horseback,  and  the  shortest  of  them  on  donkeys 
even.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  come  upon  a 
party  thus  mounted  in  the  green  sliady  lanes  round 
Trouvillc,  the  ladies  in  the  same  eceentrie  and  ex- 
pensive costumes  with  which  they  dazzle  our  eyes  at 
the  casino  and  on  the  sands. 

Villerville  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Trouville,  on 
the  road  to  Honfluur,  and  over  the  cliffs  in  the 
rear  of  the  town,  past  some  charming  chalets,  in 
the  midst  of  English  gardens,  and  then  through 
a  picturesque  country,  in  parts  not  unlike  the 
undcrcliff  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Villerville  it- 
self is  the  merest  fishing  village,  built  in  a  slight 
hollow  of  the  cliff,  with  steep  narrow  streets,  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  fishermen's  cottages, 
hung  about  with  nets  and  baskets,  and  with  a  little 
running  stream,  which  is  hardly  better  than  an 
open  gutter,  rushing  down  on  one  side.  In  front  of 
the  church  stood  the  cure,  hat  in  hand,  by  way  of 
welcome,  for  the  diligence  in  which  we  went  over 
was  crowded  with  passengers  and  luggage.  On  turn- 
ing the  corner,  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  washing- 
day  at  Villerville ;  half  the  girls  and  women  in  the 
village  were  squatting  or  kneeling  down  in  front  of 
a  little  pool,  soaping  and  beating  at  piles  of  half- 
washed  linen.  As  soon  as  wo  alighted  from  the 
diligence,  the  other  half  of  the  female  inhabitants 
beset  us,  anxious  to  know  if  we  were  in  want  of 
either  a  rnaison  or  a  logement.  The  place  has  a  few 
bathing-machines,  and  a  couple  of  auberges,  which 
style  themselves  hotels,  and  their  tables-d'hote  nnd  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  certainly  possesses  one  butch- 
er's shop,  the  proprietor  of  which  had  killed  a  sheep 
the  day  we  were  there,  and  in  hanging  it  up  had 
spread  it  cleverly  out  so  as  to  fill  up  the  entire  front 
of  his  little  shop ;  it  only  wanted  the  conventional 
riUbons  and  rosettes  to  look  like  some  prize  display. 

To  go  to  Bonneville  you  pass  through  Touques, 
an  old-fashioned,  semi-decayed  little  Norman  town, 
—  reminding  you  of  Sandwich,  in  its  antiquated 
look  and  its  sleepiness,  —  with  an  ancient  Umber 
market-place,  and  a  couple  of  churches,  portions  of 
which  date  back  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  any 
number  of  old  timber  and  rubble  houses  with  point- 
ed gables  and  tall  dormer  windows.  A  green  wind- 
ing lane  on  the  left,  hand,  —  with  an  announcement 
on  the  house  at  the  corner  to  the  purport  that, 
"  for  the  consolation  of  pedestrians,  Bord  eaux  sells 
coffee,  wine,  beer,  cider,  and  brandy,  milk  and 


cream,"  very  good  liquors,  most  of  them,  on  a  hot 
day,  —  leads  ]>ast  apple-oreharda  up  to  the  gateway 
of  the  old  chateau,  the  walls  and  portions  of  the 
towers  of  which  are  still  standing,  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  which  is  now  dry,  and  overgrown  with  lux- 
uriant fruit-trees.  Within  the  old  castle-wails  there 
is  a  charming  "  careless-ordered  garden,"  ablaze  with 
brilliant  flowers,  and  studded  with  trees  weighed 
down  with  fruit,  and  an  unpretending  little  cha- 
teau belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Of  course,  you  are  shown  the  dungeons  in 
the  basements  of  the  towers,  and  even  a  so-called 
council-chamber  where  William  is  said  to  have  de- 
liberated with  his  adherents  upon  his  scheme  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  Nigh  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Touques,  are  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  priory  of  St.  Arnould,  girt  round  about 
with  beautiful  elm  and  poplar  trees,  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  with  the  ladies  of  Trouville  ;  and  at 
the  very  top  of  the  hill,  which  commands  what  Miss 
Gushington  would  style  "  a  ravishing  view,"  is  a  mere 
scrap  of  the  once  famous  chateau  of  Lassay,  built  by 
a  boasting  marquis  of  that  name,  of  the  ancien  re- 
gime, to  get  himself  out  of  a  difficulty.  He  was,  it 
seems,  forever  talking  of  his  magnificent  chateau 
on  the  sea-coast  in  Normandy,  where  he  had  merely 
a  certain  number  of  acres  of  pasture-land,  and  tvas 
constantly  inviting  Mdlle.  de  Montpensier,  niece  of 
Louis  XIII.,  with  whom  he  was  desperately  in  love, 
to  pay  him  a  visit  there.  One  day,  to  his  utter 
confusion,  the  lady  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
fixed  the  day  for  her  coming  some  three  months 
hence.  The  marquis  posted  down  to  Normandy, 
gathered  together  hundreds  of  work-people  from  far 
and  near,  and  had  a  really  handsome  chateau  com- 
pleted before  the  appointed  time.  He  then  wrote 
to  the  princess  ;  but  she  never  came,  for  in  the  mean 
time  she  had  forgotten  all  about  the  marquis  and 
his  chateau  in  the  new  attachment  which  she  had 
formed  for  a  Count  de  Lauzun,  whom  she  after- 
wards married,  and  who,  ungallantly  enough,  with 
the  view  of  repressing  the  insufferable  pnde  she 
displayed  of  her  high  birth,  used  to  compel  her  to 
pull  off  his  boots  on  his  return  home  from  hunting. 

STARCH. 

When  Hamlet  tells  his  friend  in  reference  to 
ghosts  — 


his  words  apply  equally  well  to  the  commonest  ob- 
jects of  daily  life.  What  a  world  of  wonders  lies  in 
the  coal  we  burn,  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
beer  we  drink,  the  least  drop  of  water  from  the 
nearest  muddy  ditch  1  Let  us  take  that  well-known 
requisite  of  every  laundry, — starch, — and  see  what 
stores  of  curious  learning  are  involved  in  it.  We 
will  for  the  present  discard  our  ordinary  idea  of  it 
as  a  light  white  powder,  and  separating  it  from  the 
soap-suds  and  washing  bills,  with  which  we  mentally 
.associate  it,  take  a  lesson  respecting  it  from  vegeta- 
ble physiology.  Now  cellular  tissue  is  a  large  con- 
stituent of  plants.  Its  cells  are  formed  of  cellulose, 
and  contain  a  variety  of  substances,  such  as  cellulose, 
sugar,  gum,  oils,  coloring  matter,  and  starch.  This 
latter  substance  is  universally  present  in  greater  or 
less  quantities  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  save  in  the 
fungi,  where,  however,  kindred  principles  supply  its 
place.  The  above-mentioned  materials  are  absorbed 
and  assimilated  by  the  cells,  owing  to  the  force  of 
the  plant's  vital  power,  and  that  is  derived  mainly 
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from  its  sip.  Starch  is  found  laid  tip  in  these  cells 
for  the  purposes  of  the  plant's  nutrition,  in  the  form 
of  minute  granules,  varying  in  diameter  from  the 
4000th  to  the  240th  of  an  inch.  When  starch  is  re- 
solved into  its  simplest  elements,  it  is  found  to  be 
made  up  of  twenty-four  parts  of.  carbon  to  twenty 
respectively  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  different 
starches  varying  slightly  in  these  proportions.  It  is  al- 
most identical  in  composition  with  cellulose  (indeed 
heat  or  sulphuric  acid  changes  cellulose  into  starch), 
but  a  solution  of  iodine  turns  the  former  yellow, 
whereas  the  great  test  of  starch  is  that  it  turns  deep 
blue  on  the  application  of  iodinfu  Cellulose  too  is 
soluble  in  cold  water,  whereas  starch  is  only  diffusi- 
ble. As  for  sugar,  though  starch,  as  we  shall  see, 
easily  passes  into  it,  it  differs  from  it  in  being  inca- 
pable of  fermentation. 

Thus  starch  is  the  result  of  tie  chemical  affinity 
exerted  by  plants  at  certain  stages  of  their  growth. 
It  is  found  iu  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  cell-growth,  specially  in  the  roots  and 
stems  ;  seeds,  too,  often  contain  it  in  great  quanti- 
ties ;  owing,  however,  to  its  wonderful  metamorphic 
powers,  it  becomes  rapidly  transformed  into  sugar, 
cellulose,  or  some  of  the  un assimilable  secretions  of 
vegetation,  chlorophyll,  the  alkaloids,  &c.  Starch 
granules  are  either  isolated,  as  in  the  tubers,  seeds, 
and  colorless  parte  of  plants,  or  grouped  into  masses. 
In  the  actively  vegetating  pans  of  plants,  their 
starch  granules  are  generally  found  in  the  green 
globules  of  coloring  matter,  called  chlorophyll-  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  cells  of  the  Hepalicce, 
and  prothallia  of  ferns.  It  used  to  be  a  question 
with  physiologists  whether  starch  ever  existed  in 
animals;  it  has  been  found  bj  Virchow  in  the 
human  blood  and  brain,  and  together  with  cellulose 
in  a  large  number  of  animals.  Microsoopists  may 
be  glad  to  know  that  it  has  been  detected  in  des- 
mids,  but  not  in  diatoms.  This  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  if  wu  believe  that  both  these  genera  of  minute 
organisms  (which  is  now  the  received  view)  belong 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but.  as  Bacon  would  say, 
nature  h;ts  not  yet  been  sufficiently  questioned  to 
enable  us  to  perceive  its  exact  significance. 

Notliing  is  easier  to  one  who  possesses  a  micro- 
scope than  the  observation  of  staich  granules.  Cut 
a  thin  slice  off  a  potato,  and  the  starch  granules 
will  be  seen,  some  large,  some  small ;  packed  in  each 
separate  cell  through  which  the  section  passes.  This 
starch  may  be  isolated,  should  it  lie  desired  by  scrap- 
ing the  |K>tato,  or  indeed,  any  vegetable  tissue  over 
a  glass  of  water,  removing  the  cellulose,  which  sinks, 
and  suffering  the  starch,  which  is  diffused  like  a 
milky  solutiou  through  the  water,  to  settle.  The 
water  must  now  be  poured  off  and  the  powder 
gently  dried,  when  pure  potato  starch  is  the  result. 
If  starch  is  to  be  procured  from  grain,  the  meal 
mast  be  mixed  with  water  to  a  paste,  and  passed 
through  a  sieve,  when  a  white  sticky  substance 
termed  gluten  remains,  and  the  starch  passes  through 
as  before.  Of  course  more  expeditious  means  have 
to  be  employed  by  the  aid  of  chemical  agents,  when 
starch  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities.  The 
residuum  in  the  form  of  white  powder  on  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  microscope  is  found  to  be  made  up  of 
many  little  circular  transparent  bodies,  striped  with 
parallel  rings,  "  the  boundaries  of  superimposed 
layers  of  its  substance  "  ;  these  are  concentric  to  a 
spot  (called  technically  the  hilum)  in  each  grain. 
Under  polarized  light,  with  a  plate  of  selenite,  the 
granules  exhibit  wonderful  coloring,  and  the  charac- 
teristic w  blackcross,"  marking  the  point  of  intersec- 


tion, viz.  the  hilum.  The  granules  of  the  potato, 
and  the  tous  Us  mois  (a  species  of  canna)  are 
amongst  the  largest  starch  granules  known;  those 
which  are  obtained  from  rice  and  the  cereals  gener- 
ally are  much  smaller.  Indeed,  some  starch  grains 
are  too  minute  to  be  measured  at  all. 

A  long  controversy  has  raged  amongst  physiolo-. 
gusts  as  to  the  structure  of  the  starch  grannie.  Most 
authors  assert  that  the  grannies  grow  by  the  addi- 
tion of  layers  from  within  outwards,  consequently 
that  the  outermost  layers  are  the  youngest  Others 
compare  the  granule  to  a  cell,  and  assert  that  its 
folds  or  layers  are  formed  internally,  the  older  ones 
gradually  expanding  to  make  room  for  the  new 
ones.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  say  the  accom- 
plished authors  of  the  u  Micrographic  Dictionary," 
"  that  the  first  view  is  correct.'  The  granules  pro- 
gressively develop  themselves  and  grow  within  the 
protoplasm,  or  primordial  substance  of  each  cell,  and 
while  the  hilum  remains  fixed,  the  other  or  free  end 
increases  to  its  normal  size. 

Leaving  these  technical  details,  it  is  worth  while 
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noticing  that  although  tb 
are  generally  circular  and  similar,  with  the  peculiar 
concentric  rugosities  of  the  type,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  easy  after  a  little  practice  to  discern  one  kind 
from  another.  Thus  starch  from  the  albumen  of 
maize  is  polygonal,  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of 
the  granules  within  their  cells.  In  the  oat  the 
granules  are  angular  and  compound,  until  pressure 
is  applied.  True  West  Indian  arrowroot  has  much 
similarity  to  potato  starch,  but  its  grains  are  not 
quite  so  large.  Like  most  compounds  of  carbon, 
starch  is  very  protean  in  its  qualities :  — 

"  Omnia  tr.in.sform.it  se&o  In  mlracula.  rerom.n  , 

When  treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  heated 
to  300  degrees,  it  passes  into  gum.  In  this  state  it 
is  known  in  commerce  as  dextrin  or  British  gum, 
and  forms  a  cheap  substitute  for  gum-arabic,  being 
applicable  to  almost  all  the  purposes  for  which  the 
later  article  is  employed.  This  curious  substance  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  pure  alcohol,  and  is  not 
colored  (like  starch)  by  iodine.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  gum-arabic  by  several  chemical  tests, 
but  especially  oy  one  property  from  which  it  derives 
its  name  of  dextrin.  It  reflects  a  ray  of  polarized 
light  to  the  right  band,  whereas  gum-arabic  diverts 
it  to  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  The  sap  of 
almost  all  plants  contains  dextrin,  and  nature  uses 
it  in  conjunction  with  sugar  to  build  up  their  cellu- 
lar or  woody  tissues. 

When  ebullition  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid'  is 
continued  for  Borne  time,  the  dextrin  undergoes  a 
further  change,  becoming  glucose  or  graj>e-eugar. 
This,  like  starch,  is  a  principle  very  generally  dif- 
fused through  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  much 
less  sweet  than  cane-sugar,  into  which,  however, 
when  digested  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  con- 
verted. Nature  effects  the  transformation  of  dex- 
trin into  glucose  in  her  germinating  seeds  and  young 
buds  by  another  method.  Under  the  influence  of 
warmth  and  damp,  the  albuminous  element  of  seeds 
is  changed  into  a  peculiar  azotized  substance  known 
as  diastase,  which  possesses  the  same  property  of 
converting  the  starch  of'  the  plant  into  dextrin,  and 
ultimately  into  sugar.  Upon  the  formation  of  this 
curious  substance,  diastase,  we  are  dependent  for 
our  beer.  Malt  is  the  production  of  sugar  from  the 
stareh  of  barley,  by  inducing  artificial  germination. 
Thus  we  may  conclude  that  plants  transform  the 
starch  they  contain  into  sugar,  cellulose,  or  gum  (to 
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say  nothing  of  their  unassimilable  secretions^,  as  is 
most  needful  for  the  different  functions  of  their  vital 
powers ;  and  so  gutta-percha  and  caoutchouc,  it  has 
been  discovered  by  pursuing  this  line  of  inquiry, 
can  be  artificially  manufactured  from  starch.  When 
potatoes  are  frost-bitten,  the  kindly  favor  of  nature 
.has  changed  their  starch  into  sugar,  and  diseased 
])Otatoes  have  been  utilized  by  extracting  sugar  from 
them  by  the  acid  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Although  generally  associated  with  stiff  collars 
and  cravats,  starch  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  as  an 
alimentary  substance.  It  is  largely  taken  into  the 
system  in  the  common  culinary  vegetables,  in  fruit, 
and  specially  in  bread.  In  these,  however,  it  is 
compounded  with  other  nutritive  principles;  in 
arrowroot,  tapioca,  and  sago,  it  is  taken  in  its  puri- 
ty. Strictly  speaking,  pure  starch  is  not  a  nutri- 
tious substance  ;  together  with  sugar  and  butter  it 
belongs  to  the  carbonaceous  group  of  alimentary 
8ut*stances,  which  mainly  serves  to  keep  up  the 
animal  heat  of  the  body.  After  swallowing  any  of 
the  members  of  this  group,  the  blood  assimilates 
them,  and  is  in  the  lungs  brought  into  contact  with 
the  oxygen  taken  in  at  every  inspiration.  Thus 
the  carbou  and  hydrogen  the  starches  so  largely 
contain,  unite  with  the  oxygen ;  internal  combus- 
tion, so  to  speak,  attended  with  animal  heat,  ensues, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  evolved,  is 
given  off  at  each  expiration.  Carbonaceous  food 
then  is  the  fuel  by  which  the  body  maintains  its 
animal  heat;  it  has  need  of  nitrogenous  substances, 
such  as  butcher's  meat,  to  form  the  tissues.  In  the 
process  of  eating,  a  principle  called  ptyalin  is  se- 
creted, which  operates  in  the  transformation  above 
mentioned,  speedily  changing  the  starch  into 
sugar. 

Following  our  subject  into  its  domestic  forms, 
arrowroot,  tapioca,  and  sago,  we  need  only  remind 
readers  that  the  former  is  procured  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  from  the  rootrstocks  of  several  plants 
belonging  to  the  Maraniacece  family.  It  is  sold  of 
many  qualities,  ranging  from  three  pence  to  two 
shillings  per  pound,  according  to  its  quality  and 
purity,  and  is  frequently  adulterated  with  cheaper 
forms  of  starch,  such  as  potato  and  sago.  Potato 
starch  being  easily  procured  and  sold  at  fourpence 
per  pound,  is  a  common  ingredient  of  arrowroot. 
It  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  that  substance, 
however,  without  having  recourse  to  the  microscope, 
by  remembering  that  potato  starch  is  not  soluble  in 
cold  water,  whereas  arrowroot  can  always  be  so 
dissolved. 

Sago  is  composed  of  large  and  somewhat  flattish 
granules,  and  is  the  pith  of  various  species  of  palms ; 
the  true  sago-palm  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. Tapioca,  another  starch  with  the  granules 
often  united  into  compound  grains,  is  prepared  from 
a  poisonous  plant,  called  the  Jampka  Manihot. 
The  juice  of  this  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  poison* 
ing  their  arrows ;  hence  the  word  arrowroot  The 
noxious  principle  is  driven  off  from  the  starch  by 
maceration,  in  the  same  way  that  the  acridity  of 
our  Arum  maculatum  (the  common  hedge-weed 
called  by  children  "  Jack-in-the-pulpit,")  is  banished 
when  the  starch  of  its  root  is  extracted.  This  is  the 
substance  known  as  "  Portland  arrowroot,"  the  Isle 
of  Portland  abounding  in  the  arum,  and  being  the 
nufaoture  into  starch.   One  more 


main  seat  of  its  mam 
common  British  starch  may  be  mentioned,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  formerly  much  used  in  this  country,  before 
the  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee,  as  an  agreeable 
article  of  diet,  viz.  salep.  This  substance  is  the  starch 


of  the  tubers  of  the  common  meadow  orchis.  Thene 
forms  of  starch  have  precisely  the  same  action  on 
the  human  system,  varying  only  in  the  difference  of 
their  flavors. 

At  Oswego,  starch  is  now  made  on  a  large  scale 
from  maize.  200,000  bushels  of  maize  yield  40,000 
pounds  of  starch.  An  ingenious  Frenchman  has 
laid  the  Fritillaria  imperialis  (or  Crown  Imperial) 
under  contribution  in  the  same  way ;  calculating 
that  5000  pounds  of  starch  may  thus  be  procured 
from  an  acre  of  land.  At  Nanterre,  a  factory  has 
been  established  to  manufacture  starch  from  horse- 
chestnuts.  Besides  its  domestic  use,  starch  is  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.    A  kind 


called  Glenfield  starch  is  extensively  used  in  : 
ing  fine  goods. 

Not  only  is  an  expensive  sort  of  starch,  arrow- 
root for  example,  often  largely  adulterated  with  an 
inferior  and  cheaper  kind,  such  as  potato  starch, 
but  starch  itself  is  much  employed  to  adulterate 
other  substances.  Thus  Dr.  Hassall  mentions  his 
having  found  samples  of  coffee  and  sugar,  honey, 
milk,  butter,  opium,  lard,  scammony,  liquorice,  and 
many  kinds  of  confectionery,  adulterated  with 
starch.  It  is  generally  easy  to  detect  the  presence 
of  starch  in  such  articles,  by  the  iodine  test,  and  by 
remembering  that  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  but 
it  requires  experience  in  the  use  of  the  miscroscope 
to  determine  what  particular  kind  of  starch  forms 
the  adulteration. 

The  question  has  often  been  mooted,  when  starch 
was  first  employed  for  the  homely  but  ornamental 
purpose  of  stiffening  linen.  Queen  Elizabeth  used 
it  for  the  postentous  ruffs  she  loved  to  wear,  and  in 
which  painters  have  made  her  portrait  so  familiar 
to  us.  Gerard,  who  was  gardener  to  Cecil  Lord 
Burleigh,  speaks  of  starch ;  and  tells  us  that  "  the 
most  pure  and  white  starch  is  made  of  the  roots  of 
cuckoo-pints,  but  is  most  hurtful  to  the  hands  of  the 
laundresse,  that  hath  the  handling  of  it,  for  it  chop- 
peth,  blistereth,  and  raaketh  the  hands  rough  and 
rugged,  and  withal  smarting." 

A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  opines  that 
starch  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  when  the  wearing  of  lawn  and 
cambric  ruffs  came  into  fashion;  these  becoming 
articles  of  attire  having  previously  been  made  of  fine 
hoi  land,  and,  therefore,  required  no  compound  to 
stiffen  them.  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  queen 
"had  ruffs  made  thereof  (lawn  and  cambric)  for 
her  own  princely  wearing,  there  was  none  in  Eng- 
land who  could  tell  how  to  starch  them  ;  but  the 
queen  made  special  means  for  some  women  that 
could  starch " ;  and  a  Mrs.  Guilham,  wife  of  the 
royal  coachman,  was  the  first  stare  her. 

In  the  year  1564,  we  read,  Frow  Van  den  Plasse 
condescended  to  leave  her  native  marshes  in 
Flanders,  and  settling  in  London,  gave  lessons  in 
the  gentle  art  of  clear-starching,  at  the  moderate 
price  of  five  pounds  per  lesson,  with  the  additional 
fee  of  twenty  shillings  for  instruction  in  the  mystery 
of  converting  the  44  wheat-flour  bran  and  sometimes 
roots,"  into  "  that  liquid  matter  they  call  starch." 
Most  likely  five  pounds  means  Flemish  money,  as 
English  church  livings  at  that  period  were  not  (in- 
frequently worth  but  ten  pounds  a  year  of  our 
money. 

Starch  was  made  of  all  hues;  in  the  reign  of 
James  I  yellow  was  the  fashionable  color.  Our 
ancestors  were  indebted  to  the  notorious  Mrs.  Turn- 
er, said  to  have  been  the  widow  of  a  physician,  the 
willing  tool  of  that  infamous  clique  who  poisoned 
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Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower,  for  the  intro- 
duction fmm  France  of  that  graceful  tincture :  and 
she  was  at  once  alpha  and  omega  of  the  custom ;  for 
on  its  becoming  known  to  the  world  of  fashion  that 
she  was  executed  in  "  a  yellow  starched  tiffing  ruff 
and  cuff,"  that  absolute  monarch  decreed  that  his 
subjects  should  no  more  be  clad  in  so  infamous  a 
hue,  and  "yellow  starch  and  -wheeled  fardingales 
were  cried  down." 

What  would  not  the  gentlemen  of  to-day  give, 
were  a  murderess  to  appear  on  the  scaffold  in  crino- 
line !  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  even  an  edict  of 
the  Empress  of  the  French  could  exterminate  it ; 
but  with  the  remembrance  of  the  above-mentioned 
Mrs.  Turner,  and  still  more  of  our  own  time  of  Mrs. 
Manning  (who  was  executed  in  a  black  satin  dress, 
and  made  that  color  and  material  hateful  to  ladies 
for  years  afterwards),  it  is  most  probable  that  such 
an  occurrence  would  finally  explode  it. 

With  reference  to  its  moral  significance  starch  is 
not  to  be  looked  on  with  a  favorable  eye.  Naturally 
it  has  become  the  symbol  of  haughty  exclusivencss. 
University  dons  are  proverbially  as  stiff  as  their 
neckcloths  to  undergraduates.  Old  maids  are 
rendered  the  grimmer  by  starch.  Pride,  riches,  and 
the  novus  homo  are  esteemed  the  special  victims  of 
starch.  "  He  was  somewhat  stiffto  me,"  speaking 
of  a  martinet,  is  only  another  metaphor  taken  from 
our  subject 

One  more  story  in  conclusion.  Beau  Brummell 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  enornous  shirt-collars, 
and  stiff  neckerchiefs,  which  were  to  much  in  vogue 
during  the  Regent's  time.  The  getting  of  them  up 
was  a  matter  of  profound  secrecy.  It  was  never 
explained  until  beau  fled  the  country  to  escape  the 
bailiffs,  when  he  left  a  memorandum  on  his  dressing- 
table  to  the  following  effect,  —  "  Starch  does  the 
trick!" 

BKOCKLEBANK'S  TENT. 

It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  years  ago  since  I  was  at- 
tacked by  an  epidemic  disorder  which  prevailed 
extensively  at  that  time  among  the  young  men  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  comuonly  styled  the 
gold-fever,  and  the  fit  seized  me  very  suddenly.  I 
called  one  evening  in  Camden  Town  —  it  was  a 
pleasant  airy  suburb  at  that  time — to  see  two  bach- 
elor friends  of  mine  who  shared  lodgings  together. 
I  found  the  floor  of  their  sitting-room  lumbered 
with  boxes. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  1  asked  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  We  're  off  for  the  gold-diggings." 
'«  By  what  ship  ?  " 

"  The  John  Taylor;  next  Wednesday  week." 

I  recklessly  flung  my  hat  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  gave  such  a  leap  that  my  head  nearly  bumped 
against  the  ceiling,  and  cried, — 

"  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  That  '8  right,  old  boy,"  they  responded.  Go 
and  secure  your  passage  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing.   She 's  filling  up  quick." 

The  London  atmosphere  was  at  that  time  sur- 
charged with  an  auriferous  insanity.  The  gray, 
sober  light  of  morning  did  not  induce  me  to  swerve 
from  my  resolution  of  the  previous  night ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  soon  as  the  governor  appeared  at  the 
counting-house  I  boldly  walked  into  his  private 
room,  and  discharged  myself. 

The  governor  was,  and,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  is 


still,  —  for  I  am  once  more  back  in  the  old  shop,  — 
a  very  jolly  fellow. 

"  You  going  too,  Parker  ?  Well,  well,  I 'm  sor- 
ry for  it ;  Dut  if  you  young  men  will  insist  on  seeiug 
the  diggings,  I  supj>ose  you  must.  Make  out  a 
check  lor  your  salary,  and  I  '11  sign  it." 

I  next  rushed  off  to  the  firm  who  were  agents  for 
the  John  Taylor.  Dismal  news:  every  berth  on 
board  of  her  was  engaged.  I  had  to  take  my  pas- 
sage by  another  vessel,  and  this  accident  probably 
led  to  the  adventure  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
relate. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  voyage  on  board  the 
Coldstream,  but  shall  merely  say  that  we  reached 
Hobson's  Bay  safely  in  the  month  of  September. 
Melbourne  was  a  queer  place  at  that  time.  Emi- 
grants were  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  three  thou- 
sand a  week ;  there  were  eighty  thousand  people  in 
a  town  built  to  hold  only  twenty-five  thousand; 
provisions  were  at  famine  prices,  and  all  social 
distinctions  were  turned  topsy-turvy.  The  John 
Taylor  had  arrived  some  time  before  the  Cold- 
stream, and  her  passengers  had  been  scattered  over 
the  length  and  breath  of  the  colony.  After  waiting 
three  days  at  the  miserable  little  post-office  window 
in  Elizabeth  Street,  —  now  supplanted  by  a  palatial 
edifice,  —  in  the  midst  of  an  eager  struggling  crowd 
of  letter-seekers,  I  got  a  communication  from  my 
London  friends,  saying  that  they  were  gone  to 
Bendigo,  and  would  let  me  know  where  they  were 
as  soon  as  they  were  settled. 

I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  I  had  come  to  Aus- 
tralia solely  and  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
the  diggings,  and  to  the  diggings  I  was  determined 
to  go ;  but  I  did  not  care  to  go  up  the  road  all  by 
myself.  The  hundred  miles  of  bush  which  lay  be- 
tween Melbourne  and  Bendigo  was  swarming  at 
that  time  with  escaped  convicts  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  who  were  making  up  for  a  lengthened  period 
of  enforced  honesty  by  plundering  and  maltreating 
Her  Majesty's  lieges  right  and  left.  Terrific  ru- 
mors of  their  outrages  were  circulated.  It  was  of 
no  protection  to  be  poor.  The  man  whose  pockets 
were  well  lined  was  robbed  and  released ;  but  the 
wretch  who  had  nothing  wherewith  to  satisfy  the 
cupidity  of  his  savage  assailants,  was  beaten  to  a 
jelly  *,  or,  being  tied  naked  to  a  tree  in  the  lonely 
forest,  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  slow  starva- 
tion. Moreover,  the  weather  was  extremely  unfa- 
vorable for  travelling :  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the 
roads  were  such  hopeless  quagmires  that  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  sterling  was  gladly  paid 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  single  ton  of  goods  to  the 
Bendigo  Creek.  I  decided,  therefore,  to  wait 
awhile,  and  took  up  my  abode  at  a  tavern  called 
the  Duke  of  York,  which  stood  in  those  days  at  the 
corner  of  Stephen  and  Collins  streets.  The  Duke 
of  York  had  no  doubt  been  a  comfortable  hostelry 
in  the  primitive  days  of  the  colony,  but  at  the  time 
of  my  sojourn  there  it  was  crowded  to  excess.  Extra 
beds  had  been  crammed  into  all  the  bedchambers, 
and  were  instantly  secured  at  prices  which  would 
be  thought  exorbitant  in  an  aristocratic  West  End 
hotel.  Mattresses  were  laid  at  night  on  all  the  sit- 
ting-room tables,  and  a  large  shed  in  the  yard,  with 
rough  stone  walls  and  an  earthen  floor,  was  filled 
with  iron  bedsteads;  but  even  this  apartment  — 
which  we  nicknamed  the  cholera  hospital  —  was 
fully  occupied,  and  I  was  fain  to  pay  half  a  crown  a 
night  for  the  privilege  of  laying  my  own  blankets 
on  the  dirty  ground  in  the  confined  space  between 
two  of  the  aforesaid  beds.   There  were  some  draw- 
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backs  to  this  mode  of  naming  the  night.  As  most 
of  my  room-mates  indulged  in  the  objectionable 

{>raettee  of  smoking  in  bed,  and  as  I  lay  on  a  lower 
evcl  than  they  did,  I  was  apt  to  become  the  unin- 
tentional target  for  some  of  the  results  of  their 
tobacco-vapor.  Again,  it  was  not  unusual  for  some 
jovial  gentleman  to  enter  the  cholera  hospital  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  bottle  of  champagne 
in  his  hand  and  a  couple  more  under  his  arm ;  he 
would  wake  up  everybody  in  turn,  and  insist  that 
each  of  the  sleepers  so  awakened  should  either  drink 
his  health  or  fight  him  on  the  spot.  I  have  several 
times  been  aroused  by  the  unwelcome  apparition  of 
this  veritable  "  Champagne  Charlie." 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  had  very  good  fun  at 
the  Duke  of  York.  As  the  weather  was  cold  and 
wet,  and  as  the  streets  after  dark  were  full  of  foot- 
pads, we  mostly  stayed  at  home  in  the  evening,  and 
amused  ourselves  by  assembling  in  the  parlor  under 
the  guidance  of  an  experienced  chairman,  and  sing- 
ing songs  in  the  most  approved  Sons  of  Harmony 
fashion.  Mr.  Mills  took  the  chair,  a  man  whom  we 
greenhorns  looked  upon  with  no  small  awe,  for 
although  only  a  twelvemonth  in  the  colony,  he  was 
reported  to  have  amassed  a  fortune  in  the  diggings, 
and  was  now  on  the  point  of  returning  to  England. 
Moreover,  as  Mr.  Mills  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
had  a  prematurely  bald  forehead  he  assumed  quite  a 
fatherly  air  towards  a  youngster  like  me,  lbr  I  was 
not  yet  out  of  my  teens,  and  my  beard  was  still  all 
"  underground." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  up,  young  man  ?  "  says  Mr. 
Mills  ono  morning,  as  we  stood  cleaning  our  boots 
in  the  yard.  (The  landlord  kindly  provided  brushes 
and  ' 


"  Because  I 'm  waiting  to  hear  where  my  friends 
are." 

"  Pooh,  sir ;  never  wait  for  friends  in  this  country. 
Every  day  in  town  is  a  day  lost  Every  day  there 
is  so  much  gold  subtract«:d  from  the  soil,  and  every 
day,  consequently,  there  is  so  much  less  left  for  new- 
comers. Why  not  go  up  next  Thursday  in  company 
with  Baldwin  and  Fry  ?  They  are  going  to  walk 
up  to  Bendigo,  where  your  friends  are." 

I  ventured  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Mills  that  I  knew 
scarcely  anything  of  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Fry. 

"No  more  do  I,"  he  retorted.  4i  Nobody  knows 
anybody  in  this  delightful  country.  Baldwin  does 
n't  know  Fry,  Fry  does  n't  know  Baldwin.  I  know 
neither  of  'cm,  except  as  members  of  the  Duke  of 
York  Harmonic  Society.  I  have  heard  Baldwin 
say  that  he  was  first  counterman  to  a  grocer  in  the 
Kingsland  Road,  —  on  that  topic  I  have  no  certain 
information ;  but  I  do  know  that  he  sings  a  good 
song.  He  throws  a  pathos  into  that  popular 
ditty,— 

"  1 1  had  a  dream,  a  happy  dream, 
I  dreamt  that  I  was  tree,' 

which  is  worthy  of  a  more  refined  atmosphere  than 
that  which  usually  exists  in  the  parlor  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  As  for  Fry,  he  is  a  Dickey  Sam,  as  his 
tongue  will  inform  you,  —  father  reported  to  be  one 
of  the  first  horse-dealers  in  Liverpool.  Though  re- 
served, and  almost  sullen  in  private  life,  Fry  comes 
out  well  in  a  chorus.  I  allude  especially  to  4  Land- 
lord, fill  a  flowing  bowl,'  and  *  A  hunting  we  will 
go.'  Mr.  Parker,'  said  this  antipodean  patriarch  of 
thirty,  as  he  laid  a  friendly  blacking-brush  on  my 
shoulder,  "  I  recommend  you  to  go  up  with  Baldwin 
and  Fry." 

I  think  Mr.  Mills  was  a  good  fellow,  but  too  apt  to 
human  nature  from  the  harmonic  point  of 


view.  I  shall  not  detail  the  history  of  that  journey 
to  Bendigo,  which  occupied  nearly  a  week,  and 
which  was  full  of  adventures  much  pleasanter  to 
talk  about  afterwards  than  to  endure  at  the  rime. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  state  that  Messrs.  Baldwin 
and  Fry  soon  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  journey  was  reached  displayed 
towards  each  other  sentiments  of  the  most  deadly 
hostility.  I  managed  to  keep  on  pretty  good  terms 
with  both ;  still,  it  was  scarcely  pleasant  to  sit  down 
to  breakfast  with  two  men  who  never  opened  their 
mouths  except  to  snarl,  and  on  one  occasion  pro- 
ceeded to  the  extremity  of  hurling  pannikins  at 
each  other's  heads.    The  hardships  of  hush-travel- 


hich  a  lengthened  course 
might  never  discover.  _Upon 


To 


ling  lay  bare  weakness© 
of  harmonic  reunions 

the  whole,  I  liked  Baldwin  better  than  Fry. 
he  was  exceedingly  civil,  whereas  Fry 
to  both  of  us. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
famous  Bendigo  gold-field,  Mr.  Baldwin  announced 
his  intention  of  parting  from  as,  as  he  had  friends  in 
a  gully  hard  by.  He  took  me  aside,  and  said  that 
I  (with  an  emphasis  on  the  pronoun)  had  always 
respected  his  feelings  and  treated  him  like  a  pen  tie- 
man,  which  it  could  be  plainly  seen  I  was  myself,  in 
spite  of  my  blue  serge  shirt.  Alone  we  should  have 
been  as  cosey  as  could  be  together,  away  from  that 
surly  brute  of  a  Liverpool  horse-corser  ;  and  could 
I  oblige  him  with  the  temporary  loan  of  thirty  shil- 
lings r  he  had  miscalculated  the  expenses  of  the 
road,  and  his  funds  were  in  the  Union  Bank  at 
Melbourne.  I  was  such  a  confiding  youth  in  those 
days  that  I  lent  Mr.  Baldwin  the  money  without 
a  qualm.  He  copied  an  address  which  I  gave  him 
very  carefully  in  his  pocket-book ;  but  though  fifteen 
years  have  since  elapsed  I  have  never  heard  from 
him.  Perhaps  the  perusal  of  this  narrative  may 
recall  the  circumstance  to  his  memory. 

As  for  Fry,  he  was  morose,  horribly  morose,  but,  I 
really  believe,  thoroughly  honest  After  the  part- 
ing with  Baldwin,  which  he  characterized  as  a  good 
riddance  of  bad  rubbish,  we  traversed  numerous 
gullies  and  ranges  in  search  of  a  man  whom  Fry 
knew.  I  may  here  observe  that  the  aspect  of  the 
diggings  was  very  different  to  what  I  had  expected. 
Except  in  the  neighborhood-  of  the  Government 
Camp,  where  the  storekeepers'  tents,  with  their  gay 
flags,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  country  fair,  there 
was  none  of  the  crowd  and  bustle  which  I  had 
anticipated.  The  whole  area  of  the  gold-field  was 
as  large,  perhaps,  as  the  area  of  London,  and 
the  auriferous  valleys  or  hollows,  which  lay  par- 
allel like  streets,  were  separated  by  wide  undulat- 
ing tracts  of  forest  country. 

At  length,  just  as  it  grew  dark,  we  reached  Iron 
Bark  Gully,  wearied  and  hungry.  It  was  here  that 
Fry's  friend  lived,  and,  after  nnmerous  inquiries 
at  all  the  diggers'  tents  we  passed,  we  learnt  that 
Brocklebankkept  the  Royal  Liver  Store,  near  the 
head  of  the  gully. 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  I  had  tumbled  down 
several  times  among  the  tree-stumps  from  sheer 
fatigue  and  weariness,  when  we  reached  Broekle- 
bank's  establishment  It  consisted  of  a  large  tent 
with  boarded  sides,  and  was  quite  a  mammoth 
edifice  compared  with  the  tiny  residential  dwell- 
ings which  lay  scattered  around  it 

I  felt  very  friend  I  o^s  and  dispirited  upon  our 
arrival,  for  I  could  not  reckon  that  Broeklebank 
would  extend  his  hospitality  to  me  as  well  as  to  Fry, 
and  I  had  no  fancy  for  sleeping  alone  out  of  doors 
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wrapped  iu  my  blankets,  though  in  company  I  had 
done  so  for  several  successive  nights.  On  hearing 
fry's  voice,  Brocklebank  came  to  the  door  of  his 
tent,  and  I  was  at  once  prepossessed  by  hid  quiet, 
gentleman-like  apj>earanee.  lie  was  a  young  man 
of  twenty-four,  with  a  pale,  handsome  face,  and 
large,  dark,  expressive  eyes. 

44  Thif."  says  Fry,  in  the  most  ungracious  way, 
pointing  to  me  as  if  1  was  a  cur-dog,  "  is  a  chap  I 
came  up  the  road  with.  1  don't  know  anything 
about  him,"  he  added,  in  an  audible  whisper. 

44  Have  you  no  friends  on  Bendigo  ? "  asked 
Brocklebank,  kindly. 

44  None  that  I  can  find  to-night,"  I  replied,  blush- 
ing like  a  school-girl, 4i  but  I  hope  to  find  them  in 
a  day  or  two." 

Some  whispered  conversation  took  place  between 
Fry  and  Brocklebank  after  this. 

44 1  must  take  the  poor  boy  in,"  I  heard  the  latter 
aay. 

44  Well,  don't  hold  me  responsible,"  growled  the 
former ;  44 1  know  nothing  of  him." 

I  don't  think  Fry  had  any  special  animosity 
Against  me.  it  was  merely  kis  natural  crustiness; 
but  I  felt  so  angry  with  him  that  1  could  have 
rushed  upon  him  and  assaulted  him  on  the  spot. 
My  wrath,  however,  was  disHBpated  by  Brocklebank 
saying,  in  a  pleasant  voice, — • 

44  Come  in,  Mr.  Parker,  don't  be  afraid;  I  can 
give  you  a  shake-down,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  a  pot 
of'  tea  ready  you  shall  have  tome  sardines  and  soft 
bread,  which  I  dare  say  wil  be  a  treat  after  the 
rough  fare  of  the  road." 

I  slept  that  night  like  a  dozen  humming-tops. 
Only  those  who  have  Loin  for  several  successive 
nights  under  the  cold  sky  of  a  Victorian  Septem- 
ber, and  have  woke  up  drenched,  perhaps,  with 
rain,  can  appreciate  tbo  delight  of  a  roof  overhead, 
albeit  only  a  roof  of  canvas. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Fry  rose,  and  ad- 
dressing his  fellow-town&man  in  his  usual  curt,  mo- 
rose style,  said,  — 

44 1 'm  otT  to  Eagle  Hawk  "  (this  was  a  gully  some 
two  miles  distant)  4'  to  look  after  my  mates.  See 
you  again  to-morrow.  You 'd  best  find  your  mates 
too,"  he  added,  l>estowing  a  ]jarting  glance  on  me. 

After  the  departure  of  suriy  Fry  I  breathed  more 
freely,  and  felt  less  like  an  interloper.  Nothing 
could  be  kinder  than  Broeklebank's  manner  to- 
wards me  ;  he  could  not  have  treated  me  with  more 
consideration  if  I  had  come  recommended  by  his 
most  intimate  friend,  instead  of  being  a  mere' waif 
and  stray  of  the  great  Australian  immigration.  Al- 
though he  was  keeping  a  retail  store,  ami  selling 
classes  of  lemonade,  bottles  of  pickles,  and  diggers' 
Boots  to  any  chance  passer-by,  I  learnt  that  he  was 
a  young  man  of  highly  respectable  connections  in 
Liverpool,  the  son  of  a  Nonconformist  minister,  and 
that,  like  myself,  he  had  been  drawn  out  by  a  spirit 
of  adventure.  I  presently  asked  him  how  I  had  bet- 
ter set  about  finding  my  friends.  On  hearing  that 
I  possessed  no  more  special  address  than  Bendigo. 
he  shook  his  head,  said  that  the  diggings  covered 
an  enormous  area,  and  that  1  might  spend  a  month 
in  visiting  every  gully  in  succession.  I  had  better 
call  at  the  post-office  "on  the  Camp,  and  ascertain  if 
there  was  a  letter  awaiting  me  there. 

I  went  to  the  Camp,  and  inquired  at  the  post- 
office.  There  wan  no  letter  for  44  Mr.  Frederick 
Parker,  late  of  Watling  Street,  London."  I  re- 
turned to  Iron  Bark  Gully  in  rather  a  desponding 
frame  of  mind.    I  was  heartly  ashamed  of  myself  at 


the  time  for  my  low  spirits,  but  I  am  not  surprised 
now  that  a  lad  of  eighteen,  who  in  London  had 
been  surrounded  by  attentive  friends  and  relations, 
should  feel  rather  lonely  among  the  motley,  self- 
seeking  herd  of  gold-hunters.  I  told  Broeklebank 
of  mv  ill  fortune,  and  asked  him  what  I  had  better  do. 

44  l)o  nothing  to-day,"  he  said,  kindly.  44  You  arc 
tired  with  your  week's  travelling.  Tako  it  easy. 
You  can  make  yourself  usefid  by  helping  me  in  the 
store." 

I  was  delighted  at  these  words,  and  fell  to  work 
with  alacrity.  Before  two  hours  had  elapsed  I 
found  myself  dispensing  slices  of  bacon  at  three 
shUlings  a  pound,  and  assisting  sturdv  diggers,  seat- 
ed on  a  tree-stump  in  front  of  the  Royal  Liver,  to 
pull  on  refractory  pairs  of  new  boots.  Our  dis- 
tinctive flag,  bearing  as  its  emblem  the  fabulous 
bird  which  forms  the  crest  of  the  good  town  of  Liv- 
erpool, waved  gracefully  overhead  in  the  sunshine, 
and  my  spirits  rose  as  I  once  more  found  myself  of 
some  use  in  the  world.  * 

In  those  primitive  days  there  was  little  coin  cur- 
rent on  the  diggings.  Miners  paid  for  their  stores 
in  virgin  gold  just  dug  from  the  soil.  Storekeepers 
made  large  profits  by  these  transactions,  for,  owing 
to  the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  the  value  of  gold  was 
from  five  shillings  to  ten  shillings  an  ounce  lower 
on  the  diggings  than  it  was  in  Melbourne.  I  forget 
the  exact  prices  now,  but  I  think  that  gold  pur- 
chased on  Bendigo  in  1852  at  three  pounds  five 
shillings  and  three  pounds  ten  shillings  an  ounce, 
was  worth  three  pounds  fifteen  in  Melbourne.  In 
these  systematic  days,  when  the  smallest  margin  of 
profit  attracts  speculators  to  the  most  distant  gold- 
field,  such  a  difference  seems  almost  incredible. 
Some  of  the  storekeepers  were  sad  rogues,  and,  not 
content  with  their  fair  profits,  cheated  the  hard-toil- 
ing minors  who  visited  their  establishments  by 
means  of  false  weights  and  other  devices;  but 
Brocklebank  was,  I  am  sure,  thoroughly  upright 
and  honest  in  all  his  dealings.  His  plan  of  pro- 
cedure, when  a  gold  transaction  took  place  was  at 
once  business-like  and  simple.  He  weighed  the 
gold  carefully  in  his  scales,  and  kept  each  parcel  in 
a  separate  paper,  with  the  name  of  the  seller,  the 
date  of  the  transaction,  and  the  precise  weight  of 
the  contents,  marked  legibly  upon  it.  All  these 
packets  were  kept  in  a  tin  box,  which  at  night  was 
deposited  in  a  little  secret  chamber  under  the  floor- 
ing of  the  tent  I  soon  discovered  that  Brockle- 
bank was  much  liked  and  respected  by  the  sur- 
rounding population.  Men  would  come  in,  and  sell 
several  ounces  of  gold,  take  away  only  a  few  shil- 
lings' worth  of  goods  in  exchange,  and  leave  the 
balance  iu  his  hands  to  cover  future  transactions. 
44 1  can  trust  you,  Muster  Brocklebank,"  I  heard  a 
rough  old  digger  say, 44  and  my  gold 's  a  deal  safer 
in  your  big  store  than  in  my  bit  of  a  shanty 
yonder." 

As  for  myself,  I  felt  highly  pleased  that  Brockle- 
bank should  trust  me,  —  an  entire  stranger,  —  so 
implicitly,  and  I  resolved  to  work  as  zealously  as  I 
could  in  his  service  while  under  his  roof,  as  a  practi- 
cal proof  of  my  gratitude. 

After  the  sun  nad  set,  and  all  work  had  been  sus- 
pended for  the  day,  three  or  four  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  adjacent  tents  strolled  across  to  the 
Royal  Liver  Store,  and  sitting  down  in  front  of  that 
establishment  on  a  gigantic  prostrate  log,  in  one 
end  of  which  a  perpetual  fire  was  burning,  lighted 
their  pipes,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  news  of 
the  day.    The  conversation  was  mostly  of  a  mo 
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notonous  character,  and  referred  chiefly  to  mining 
topics.  How  Tom's  new  windlass  had  given  way, 
how  Harry  had  picked  a  half-ounce  nugget  out  of 
his  "  wash-dirt,"  how  Dick  had  tumbled  down  a 
thirty-foot  hole  while  out  'possuming  the  previous 
night.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  decency 
and  respectability  of  our  visitors.  Before  I  leu 
England,  and  even  after  my  arrival  in  Melbourne, 
I  had  pictured  life  on  the  diggings  as  an  existence 
of  wild  excitement,  where  the  perpetual  anticipa- 
tion of  fabulous  gains,  and  the  sight  of  lucky  gam- 
blers shovelling  out  the  yellow  metal,  would  keep 
the  brain  in  a  state  of  fever.  In  actual  fact,  Iron 
Bark  Gully  was  a  most  prosaic,  sober  place.  Men 
worked  from  six  to  .six,  and  took  it  as  coolly  as  nav- 
vies on  piecework,  that  is  to  say,  they  went  at  it 
with  a  will.  Work  over,  they  made  their  dampers, 
washed  out  their  socks  and  shirts,  or  lounged  round 
an  open-air  fire,  discussing  the  local  gossip. 
Brocklebank,  however,  informed  me  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  when  we  were  alone  together,  that 
the  little  community  gathered  together  at  the  head 
of  Iron  Bark  Gully  consisted  of  exceptionally  quiet 
and  respectable  people.  Several  of  them  came 
from  South  Australia,  a  colony  which  has  always 
maintained  a  high  reputation,  and  one  or  two  of 
those  standing  by  our  log-fire  were  substantial  Ade- 
laide tradesmen,  who,  having  been  smitten  by  the 
universal  epidemic,  had  deserted  their  shops,  and 
come  to  seek  a  speedier  road  to  fortune.  One  of 
these  adventurers,  a  chemist  and  druggist  from 
Bundle  Street,  Adelaide,  took  my  fancy  immediate- 
ly, and  we  soon  became  very  intimate  together. 
He  advised  me  to  be  in  no  hurry  about  beginning 
gold-digging.  There  was  plenty  of  time,  and  plen- 
ty of  gold  left  in  spite  of  all  the  croaking  one 
heard.  Then,  by  way  of  consoling  me  for  my  lone- 
liness, he  hinted  that  if,  in  a  few  days,  1  should 
be  unable  to  find  my  friends,  —  and  he  thought 
it  very  likely  that  I  might  never  find  them,  —  he 
would  try  and  introduce  me  to  some  respectable 
mates. 

#  But  these  prudent  observations  scarcely  satisfied 
my  youthful  ardor.  I  had  travelled  sixteen  thou- 
sand miles  to  dig  gold,  and  I  wanted  to  begin  at 
once.  I  confessed  my  longings  to  my  new  friend, 
Langford. 

"  Well,"  he  remarked,  "  if  you  're  very  anxious 
to  begin,  you  can  go  4  surfacing '  by  yourself.  Gold 
is  found  m  minute  quantities  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  soil  of  these  gullies.  I  have  seen  a  man 
washing  the  common  road  dust,  and  as  he  went  on 
all  day  at  it  I  fancy  it  paid  him.  You  won't  want 
many  implements.  A  pick,  a  shovel,  and  a  tin  dish, 
will  set  you  up  as  a  'surfacer.'" 

These  words  impressed  me  amazingly.  How  de- 
lightful it  would  be,  with  nothing  but  a  tin  dish, 
to  wash  out  in  the  course  of  the  morning  gold 
enough  for  a  week's  board !  I  reckoned  thus :  "Be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner  I  can  surely  wash  out 
twelve  dishes  full  of  dirt;  well,  if  each  of  those 
dishes  only  contains  twelve  grains  of  gold,  the  mer- 
est specks  possible,  I  shall  have  six  pennyweights  of 
gold,  worth  eighteen  shillings  or  a  pound."  Such 
were  my  sanguine  expectations. 

Before  going  to  bed  that  night,  Brocklebank,  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  which  he  told  me  he  invariably 
observed,  went  carefully  over  all  the  little  packets 
of  gold-dust  which  he  had  bought,  either  during 
that  day  or  on  former  occasions. 

"  Twenty-seven  packets,"  I  heard  him  say  aloud. 

He  then  placed  them,  box  and  all,  in  the  little 


receptacle  under  the  floor  of  the  tent,  unchained 
Boxer,  the  bull-mastiff,  who  had  been  tied  up  dur- 
ing the  day,  examined  the  capping  of  his  revolver, 
placed  it  beneath  his  bed  within  arm's  length,  and 
retired  to  rest. 

Perhaps  I  had  slept  too  soundly  the  night  before, 
perhaps  I  was  excited  by  the  thoughts  of  the  glit- 
tering gold  which  I  hoped  to  wash  out  on  the  mor- 
row, —  at  any  rate,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  was 
unable  to  get  to  sleep.  At  last,  tired  Nature  as- 
serted her  dominion,  and  I  dozed  off  imperceptibly. 
I  cannot  say  how  long  I  had  been  asleep,  when  I 
awoke  suddenly  with  a  convulsive  start,  opened  my 
eyes,  and  gazed  confusedly  around  me.  But  was  I 
really  awake,  or  was  this  merely  an  attack  of  night- 
mare? What  I  saw  was  sufficiently  disquieting. 
Brocklebank  had  been  the  last  to  get  into  bed,  and 
he  had  extinguished  the  candle.  But  when  I  awoke 
— or  fancied  I  had  awoke,  for  on  the  following 
morning  I  attributed  all  my  terrors  to  the  heaviness 
of  an  unleavened  cake  which  I  had  eaten  for  supper, 
—  when  I  awoke,  my  eyes  were  dazzled  by  a  bright 
light,  and  I  presently  perceived  that  there  were  no 
less  than  three  candles  burning,  two  on  the  counter 
where  we  were  accustomed  to  weigh  out  the  grocer- 
ies, and  one  on  the  floor.  I  was  still  more  surprised 
to  observe  that  Brocklebank  was  out  of  bed,  par- 
tially dressed,  and  that  he  was  stooping  over  the  cav- 
ity where  his  treasures  were  deposited.  His  back 
was  towards  me,  so  that  I  could  not  discern  his  face, 
or  make  out  what  he  was  doing ;  but  after  a  few 
moments,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  confronted  me.  I 
was  horrified.  The  handsome  face,  which  a  few 
hours  previously  had  worn  such  a  calm,  business- 
like expression,  was  now  distorted  by  passion ;  the 
eyes  which  had  sparkled  with  a  kindly  shrewdness, 
now  glared  wildly,  yet  in  such  a  vacant,  objectless 
manner,  that  they  appeared  totally  unconscious  that 
I  was  staring  into  them  with  all  my  might  A  few 
moments  later,  after  he  had  carefully  replaced  the 
flag  which  concealed  his  gold-chamber  from  ordina- 
ry view,  Brocklebank  put  his  hand  beneath  his 
bed,  and  drew  out  his  revolver.  The  sight  of  the 
weapon  seemed  to  enrage  him ;  he  ground  his  teeth 
together,  and  began  to  pace  rapidly  round  and 
round  the  tent.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  it  was  the 
dead  hour  of  the  night,  and  all  sounds,  except  the 
distant  hayings  of  a  dog,  had  up  to  this  moment 
been  hushed.  But  the  noise  of  Brocklebank's  rapid 
footsteps  aroused  the  watchful  bull-mastiff  outside, 
and  he  began  to  growl.  The  sound  of  the  dog's 
voice,  subdued  as  it  was,  seemed  to  fill  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  store  with  alarm.  His  flushed  counte- 
nance grew  pale ;  he  hastened  round  and  round  the 
tent  with  singular  rapidity,  and  as  he  performed  this 
strange  march,  he  pointed  his  revolver  successively 
towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  mutter- 
ing, "North,  east,  south,  and  west  My  enemies 
are  on  all  sides." 

I  felt  very  much  alarmed  while  this  extraordi- 
nary scene  was  being  enacted ;  but  I  also  felt  entire- 
ly helpless,  as  if  some  superhuman  power  had 
chained  my  limbs  to  the  bed  on  which  I  lay.  I 
gradually  formed  a  conviction  that  I  was  only 
dreaming,  that  the  alarming  figure  before  me,  with 
its  distorted  countenance,  its  muttered  threats,  and 
its  brandished  weapon,  was  only  a  creature  of  the 
imagination,  and  that  the  real  Brocklebank  was  fast 
asleep  in  his  bed. 

This  conviction  must,  I  suppose,  have  soothed  me 
considerably,  for  the  imaginary  Brocklebank  had 
scarcely  uttered  the  words  which  I  have  just  re- 
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corded,  when  I  was  overcome  by  an  irresistible 
drowsiness,  and  remembered  nothing  further. 

II. 

Brocklebank  looked  so  calm,  and  quiet,  and 
business-like  the  next  morning,  that  I  feared  to  tell 
him  my  dream,  lest  he  should  laugh  at  me ;  so  after 
a  hasty  breakfast  I  went  over  to  Langford's  tent,  for 
he  had  promised  to  show  me  how  to  make  a  damper. 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  my  instructor 
was  not  to  be  Langford  himself,  for  he  had  gone  off* 
to  work,  but  bis  wife.  She  was  a  comely,  lady-like 
young  woman,  with  her  face  and  arms  just  a  little 
bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  but  very  neat  and 
clean  in  her  person.  We  got  on  very  pleasantly 
together,  and  as  soon  as  her  practical  lecture  was 
coneluded,  being  bent  on  immediately  exercising 
the  avocation  of  a  gold-digger,  I  started  off  to  the 
Camp,  —  where  all  the  principal  stores  were  situ- 
ated, about  two  miles  distant,  —  and  there  purchased 
a  pick,  a  shovel,  a  tin  dish,  and  sundry  other  useful 
paraphernalia  appertaining  to  the  craft  of  gold-min- 
ing. Choosing  a  sequestered  spot,  —  for  I  felt  a 
little  ashamed  of  working  all  by  myself,  —  I  set  to 
work  clearing  away  the  surface  soil,  breaking  it  up 
as  small  as  possible,  and  then  carefully  washing  it, 
by  means  of  my  tin  dish,  in  a  pool  close  at  hand.  I 
worked  with  extreme  ardor  during  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  day  till  the  sun  was  almost  setting, 
insomuch  that  J  forgot  all  about  dinner,  and  satis- 
fied myself  with  a  piece  of  biscuit  which  I  had  in 
my  pocket.  I  then  returned  to  Iron  Bark  Gully 
with  the  glittering  treasure!  which  my  industry  bad 
secured  carefully  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  newspaper. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  it  appeared  to 
weigh  very  light  44  Perhaps,  however,"  I  remarked 
to  my  innocent  self,  "  Australian  gold  is  lighter  than 
other  gold."  I  afterwards  discovered  that  my  fan- 
cied treasure  consisted  of  nothing  more  precious 
than  minute  particles  of  mica,  a  glittering  substance 
very  abundant  on  the  diggings. 

1  reached  the  Royal  River  Store  just  as  the  sun, 
at  the  moment  of  setting,  shone  out  from  beneath  a 
huge  bank  of  purple  clouds,  and  illuminated  all  the 
dingy  green  tree- tops  with  a  glorious  ruddy  ra- 
diance. I  never  see  this  peculiar  sunset  now,  beau- 
tiful as  it  is,  without  a  sense  of  uneasiness ;  it  recalls 
such  a  bitter  moment  in  my  life. 

A  group  of  half  a  dozen  persons  were  assembled 
round  the  smouldering  log-fire  in  front  of  the  store, 
apparently  in  grave  and  earnest  consultation.  I  at 
once  recognized  Brocklebank,  Langford,  and  my 
sulky  road  companion,  Fry. 

I  was  quite  pleased  to  sec  Fry.   He  seemed  like 


an  old  friend.    "  Hallo,  Fry,"  I 


,  jovially, 


"  how  are  you  ?  " 

In  reply  to  these  words  Mr.  Fry  turned  upon  me 
one  of  the  sourest  faces  ever  manufactured  in  the 
busy  town  of  Liverpool.  He  did  not  vouchsafe  a 
word  in  answer  to  my  salutation,  but  said  in  a  low 
tone,  which,  however,  I  was  perfectly  able  to  hear, 
"  I  told  you,  Brocklebank,  J  knew  nothing  of  the 
fellow." 

As  these  words  were  uttered,  I  observed  that  all 
the  company  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  me,  and  that 
their  gaze  was  of  a  peculiarly  searching  character. 
I  felt  uncomfortable,  and  being  of  a  sensitive  tem- 
perament, blushed  up  to  the  tips  of  my  ears.  Im- 
mediately after  this  prolonged  stare,  Brocklebank 
laid  his  band  on  Langford's  arm,  and  whispered 
something  in  his  ear.  Langford  then  stepped  for- 
ward, and  addressed  me  thus :  — 


44  Mr.  Parker,  I 've  something  very  unpleasant  to 
tell  you.  For  the  last  two  nights  you  have  slept  in 
Brocklebank's  tent  " 

44  Yes,"  I  replied  in  a  low  tone,  fearing  that  some- 
thing dreadful  was  coming. 

41  I 'm  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Brocklebank,  on 
counting  bis  gold  to-day,  found  one  packet  deficient. 
There  should  have  been  twenty-seven  parcels,  — 
there  were  only  twenty-six.  A  packet  containing 
five  ounces  fifteen  pennyweights,  and  numbered  one 
hundred  and  three,  was  missing." 

A  painful  silence  of  several  moments'  duration 
followed  this  statement. 

I  fancied,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  fancy,  that  I 
trembled  violently,  ana  that  I  became  red  and  pale 
in  sudden  alternations.  At  first  my  tongue  clove  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth,  but  presently  I  contrived  to 
say,  — 

"  You  suspect  me  ?  " 

No  immediate  reply  was  given  to  my  question,  but 
as  I  looked  round  upon  the  stern  faces  of  my  accus- 
ers, I  chanced  to  catch  Fry's  eye.  He  at  once  said, 
morosely,  — 

44  Yes,  we  do.  Who  else  could  we  suspect  ?  I 
told  Brocklebank  I  knew  nothing  of  you." 

You  are  sure  the  packet  is  missing,  Mr.  Lang- 
ford ?  "    1  asked. 

44  Brocklebank  and  myself,  Mr.  Parker,"  answered 
the  chemist,  "  are,  I  hope,  the  last  men  in  the  world 
to  bring  a  hasty  accusation  against  any  one.  The 
tin  box  containing  the  gold  has  been  carefully  ex- 
amined in  the  presence  of  all  the  persons  now  here, 
has  it  not  ?  " 

44  Ay,  ay,"  replied  a  number  of  voices. 

44  And,"  continued  Langford,  "  there  are  only 
twenty-six  packets  in  it" 

"  Would  you  like  to  search  me  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  No  sir,"  said  Langford,  after  a  pause.  "  If  you 
are  innocent,  it  would  be  a  useless  indignity  ;  if  you 
are  guilty,  the  gold  would  certainly  not  be  on  your 
person." 

44  There  are  plenty  of  hollow  trees  on  Bendigo," 
observed  Fry. 

These  words  forcibly  showed  me  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  prove  my  innocence.  I  had  no  friends 
in  the  colony  except  my  brother-adventurers  from 
London,  and  even  if  I  could  find  them,  their  certifi- 
cate of  respectability  would  count  for  very  little.  I 
had  a  few  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  of  some 
standing  in  the  colony,  but  I  had  left  them  in  my 
box  at  Melbourne,  and  they  would  not  have  proved 
my  identity,  for  I  might  have  purloined  them  from 
somebody  else.  I  also  remembered  that,  having 
previously  not  expended  a  sixpence  since  my  arrival 
on  Bendigo  in  Fry's  company,  I  had  that  morning 
bought  fifteen  shillings'  worth  of  tools. 

I  was  so  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  horror, 
that  I  sat  down  on  the  log  and  shed  tears,  —  a 
womanish  exhibition  of  grief,  of  which  an  hour 
earlier  I  should  have  deemed  myself  incapable. 

A  whispered  consultation  now  took  place  between 
my  accusers.  I  heard  the  word  44  Police  "  mentioned, 
and  Fry  said,  44  Yes,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 
Then  Langford  interposed, 44  No,  not  to-night,  let  us 
wait  till  the  morning."  He  then  once  more  ad- 
dressed me, — 

44  Please  to  understand,  Mr.  Parker,  that  we  do 
not  charge  you  with  robbery,  but  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  you." 

44 1  dorrt  go  so  far  as  you,  Langford,"  interposed 
Brocklebank,  hastily.  44 1  don't  even  say  that  I  sus- 
pect Mr.  Parker ;  I  merely  assert  that  a  parcel  of 
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gold  has  disappeared.  As  a  practical  proof  of  my 
freedom  from  suspicion,  I  should  like  him  to 


cannot,"  I  answered.   44  I  don't  mind  getting 


gri 
lai 


in  my  tent  to-night." 

44  Thank  yon.  Air.  Brocklebank,"  I  answered, 
"  for  all  your  kindness,  bat  I  cannot  accept  your 
offer." 

"  He  means  to  bolt,"  muttered  Fry. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  bolt,  Mr.  Fry,"  I  exclaimed, 
experiencing  for  the  first  time  a  sense  of  indignation 
which  tended  to  lessen  my  despondency.  "  I  have 
no  tent,  so  I  shall  lie  in  my  blankets  under  a  tree, 
and  if  you,  Mr.  Fry,  or  any  other  persons,  choose  to 
keep  guard  over  me  all  night  I  shall  not  complain." 

"  You  had  better  accept  my  offer,  Parker,"  urged 
Brocklebank,  courteously.    M  There  is 
ing  over  yonder. 

44 I  cannot,"  I 
wet." 

The  politeness  and  civility  with  which  all  these 
people  treated  me  —  Fry  excepted  —  cut  me  to  the 
heart.  Had  they  been  a  set  of  brutal  ruffians, 
ready  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  the 
keen  sense  of  injustice  would  have  deadened  my 
icf ;  but  these  men  acted  in  the  most  cautious, 
aw-abiding  manner;  they  even  hesitated  to  charge 
me  with  the  crime  which  they  suspected  I  had  com- 
mitted. And  how  base  a  crime  it  was!  I  was  a 
friendless  stranger,  Brocklebank  took  me  in,  treated 
me  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  brother,  and  I  had 
apparently  repaid  him  by  committing  a  heartless 
robbery. 

As  may  be  imagined,  I  passed,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  a  miserable  night,  though  the  bodily 
inconvenience  was  trivial  compared  with  the  shame 
which  consumed  me.  J  lighted  a  small  fire  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  and  alter  eating  the  remainder  of  my 
biscuit,  and  drinking  a  pannikin  of  cold  water, 
rolled  m\-self  in  ray  blankets,  and  lay  down.  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  buy  any  tea  or  other  provisions  at 
the  Royal  Liver  Store,  lor  I  felt  that  the  proprietor 
would  naturally  believe  that  the  brazun-laced  cnl- 

rnt  was  spending  the  proceeds  of  his  yillany ;  and 
determined  not  to  go  elsewhere,  lest  my  accusers 
should  suspect  that  I  meditated  flight  I  had  just 
covered  my  head  to  shield  my  face  from  the  keen 
south  wind  which  was  whistling  among  the  trees, 
when  I  heard  a  gentle,  womanly  voice  saying,  close 
by  me,. — 

44  Mr.  Parker,  my  husband  has  bid  me  bring  yon 
a  pannikin  of  nice  hot  tea.  He  saw  that  you  had 
none." 

44  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Langford,  I  don't  want  it" 

44  And  ho  says  you  had  better  go  and  sleep  in  his 
mate's  tent." 

'*  No,  I  am  resolved  to  stay  here." 

"  At  least  drink  the  tea,  to  please  me,"  she 
urged.  "  Perhaps  you  will  drink  it  if  I  tell  you, 
that  though  the  others  think  you  guilty,  I  believe 
you  innocent" 

"  Why  do  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Langford  ?  "  I  said, 
uncovering  my  face,  and  raising  myself  on  my  el- 
bow. 

'*  I  cannot  tell :  but  you  have  not  tho  face  or 
the  manner  of  a  thief.  I  am  sure  you  are  innocent 
and  1  pray  God  you  may  be  proved  so.  There,  I 
will  set  the  tea  by  your  side  ;  drink  it,  it  will  keep 
yon  warm.    Good  night" 

•*  Good  night"  1  murmured,  and  felt  comforted. 
There  was  one  person  who  thought  me  inno- 
cent 

For  a  long  time  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  and  as  I 
lay  awake  1  wondered  whether  anybody  was  keep- 


ing watch.  The  howling  of  the  wind  among  the 
trees  made  so  much  noise  that  my  cars  were  unable 
to  detect  any  stealthy  movement  of  human  feet;  but 
I  afterwards  learnt  that  morose  Mr.  Fry  —  without 
any  feeling  of  personal  animosity,  but  simply  as  a 
matter  of  duty  —  had  posted  himself  in  a  mimosa- 
bush  in  my  immediate  vicinity,  and  kept  his  finger 
on  the  trigger  of  his  revolver,  lest  I  should  make  a 
sudden  spring  from  my  hard  couch,  and  attempt  to 
fly  nnder  the  cover  of  darkness. 

At  length  I  sank  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  from  which  I 
was  awakened  about  dawn  by  a  sensation  of  extreme 
chilliness.  I  looked  around;  the  wind  had  lulled, 
and  a  steady  soaking  rain  was  coming  down.  I  got 
up,  shook  myself,  and  as  my  fire  bad  oeen  quenched 
by  the  wet,  walked  over  to  the  public  fire  in  front 
of  the  Royal  Liver.  This  fire  had  so  thoroughly 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  big  log  which  formed 
its  basis,  that  nothing  short  of  a  tremendous  thunder- 
storm could  put  it  out  1  placed  a  heap  of  chips  on 
the  red  embers,  and  presently  produced  a  cheerful 
blaze,  which  afforded  some  warmth  to  my  chilled 
limbs.  By  degrees  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
gully  rose  from  their  beds,  and  began  leisurely  to 
make  preparations  tor  breakfast,  the  day  being  too 
wet  to  admit  of  any  44  sinking  "  operations.  Amon^t 
others,  Mr.  Fry  made  hi*  appearance,  looking  more 
sour  than  ever,  which  was  no  doubt,  in  some 
measure,  due  to  bis  self-imposed  sentinel  duty. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  whole  company,  whom  I 
may  designate  as  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  assembled 
in  Brocklebank's  store.  An  animated  discussion 
appeared  to  be  taking  place,  and  presently  I  heard 
Langford's  voice,  — 

"  Well,  we  must  not  let  the  poor  fellow  starve. 
Fry,  just  go  and  a«k  him  to  come  inside." 

'*  T  would  n't,  if  I  was  you,"  answered  Fry. 

44  Nonsense,  man  ;  we  're  not  barbarians." 

So  Mr.  Fry  put  out  h in  head,  and  said,  very  gruff- 
ly,— 44  Your 're  to  come  inside." 

I  would  have  refused,  but  the  steady  chilling  rain, 
and  my  famishing  condition,  for  I  had  not  eaten  a 
good  meal  since  the  previous^ morning,  overcame  my 
fortitude,  and  I  obeyed  the  summons. 

u  Guilty  or  not  guilty,  Mr.  Parker,"  observed 
Langford,  *'  you  must  have  some  breakfast." 

So  I  sat  flown  on  a  packing-case,  apart  from  the 
others,  and  silently  ate  the  food  which  was  proffered 


As  soon  as  I  had  finished,  Langford  said.  — 
"  We  have  decided,  Mr.  Parker,  to  have  this 
affair  investigated  by  the  police.    Will  yon  be  kind 
enough  to  accompany  us  to  the  Camp  ?" 
14  Certainly,"  I  answered. 

44  My  wife  and  Adamson,"  continued  Langford, 
addressing  Hrocklc'uank,  44  will  tike  charge  of  the 
store  while  we  are  away." 

44  And  ye  must  leave  us  the  tin  box,  Mr.  Brockle- 
bank," olxwrvcd  Adamson.  a  shrcwd-f  iced  old  Scots- 
man. 4*  Mistress  Langford  aud  I  purpose  to  give  it 
a  searching  examination." 

44  Ought  n't  we  to  take  it  to  the  Camp?"  asked 
Brocklebank,  who  had  the  box  in  his  hand. 

I  don't  think  it's  necessary,"  replied  Langford  ; 
44  the  police  had  better  return  here,  and  examine  it 
on  the  spot" 

"Very  well,"  said  Brocklebank.  "Here's  a 
strange  "thing,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  he  turned 
over  the  separate  packages.  "Another  parcel  of 
gold  is  missing." 

44  The*  Mr.  Parker  cant  be  the  thief,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Langford,  joyfully.    She  had  just  entered  the 
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tent.  "  You  know,  John,  that  be  was  watched  all 
night,  and  that  he  never  stirred.*' 

"  He  wasn't  watched  all  night,"  growled  Fry. 

"  How  's  that,  Fry  ?  "  asked  Langford.  "  I  thought 
you  undertook  —  " 

"  To  watch  him  ?  "  interrupted  Fry.  "  So  I  did ; 
but  I  fell  asleep  in  that  mimoea-buah  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  by  my  watch.  He 'd  plenty  of  time,"  he 
added,  with  a  sour  glance  at  me,  "  to  help  himself  if 
he  pleased." 

The  extreme  improbability  that  a  thief  would 
steal  Brocklebank's  parcels  of  gold  one  by  one  oc- 
curred to  my  mind,  and  must  have  occurred  to 
ever}*  reflecting  person  present  But  as  I  had 
determined  to  aay  as  little  as  possible,  1  kept  si- 
lence. 

Shortly  afterwards  wc  started  for  our  destination. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  keep  me  in  formal  custody, 
and  to  the  eye  of  a  chance  passer-by  we  were  sim- 
ply a  party  of  bluc-shirted,  cabbage-trec-battcd 
diggers  walking  along  briskly  together;  but  I  no- 
ticed that  both  Brocklebank  and  Fry  had  their 
revolvers  in  readiness,  anil  that  they  never  suffered 
their  eyes  to  stray  from  my  person. 

"  We  had  reached  the  Camp,  and  Langford  had 
begun  to  narrate  to  the  pob'ce-auperintcndcnt  on 
duty  there  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  supposed 
robbery,  and  was  pointing  out  the  painful  suspicion 
which  attached  to  myself,  when  the  clatter  of  a 
horse's  hoots  was  heard,  and  a  moment  later  we  saw 
Mrs.  Langford,  with  her  bar  streaming  in  the  wind 
from  under  her  bonnet,  and  a  heightened  color  in 
her  cheeks,  cantering  towards  the  police-barracks. 
She  was  evidently  a  practised  horsewoman,  for  she 
was  seated  calmly  and  sec uidy,  feminine-fashion,  on 
a  masculine  saddle,  with  one  loot  in  the  stirrup,  ami 
the  other  resting  gracefully  on  her  Bleed's  shoulder. 

"John,  my  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  breathlessly,  as 
she  stopped  her  horse  and  alighted  without  assist- 
ance, -  Adainson  wanted  to  ride  old  Jack,  but  I 
would  n't  let  him.  I  determined  to  bring  the  good 
news  myself.  Air.  Parker  is  innocent.  The  parcels 
of  gold  are  all  right." 

'All  right  T  cried- Brocklebank.  "How  can 
that  be  ?  " 

"  Why  somebody  —  yourself,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Brock- 
lebank —  had  folded  two  packets  into  one  parcel. 
This  has  been  done  iu  two  instances',  so  that  what 
we  took  fur  two  packets,  according  to  the  label  out- 
side, were  re.'illy  lour." 

'•  I 'm  confident  I  never  did  so,"  answered  Brock- 
lebank, almost  angrily. 

I  need  not  describe  the  joyous  leap  which  my 
heart  gave  as  I  listened  to  this  most  welcome  intelli- 
gence. It  is  enough  to  say  that  everybody  present 
crowded  round  me  and  shook  mc  warmly  by  the 
band.  When  I  say  everybody,  I'do  not  mean  Mr- 
Fry.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  not  rather  disap- 
mtcd  ;  he  certainly  looked  sourer  than  ever,  but 
a  had  the  civility  to  blurt  out, — 
"  You're  well  out  of  it,  Parker." 
As  we  returned  to  Iron  Bark  Gully,  the  rain 
ceased,  and  the  sun  shone  out  gloriously,  as  if  to 
celebrate  uiy  restoration  to  innocence ;  and  a  couple; 
of  hours  later,  Langford  and  his  mates  having  tem- 
porarily admitted  me  to  membership  >n  their  digging 
party,  I  was  busily  engaged  in  shovelling  "  wash- 


dirt "  inU>  the    hooper  "  of  their  cradle. 

And  now  for  the  conclusion  of  my  tale,  which 
may  appear  somewhat  surprising,  but  which  I  assure 
the  reader  is  strictly  true,  as  are  all  the  main  facts 
of  this  narrative.    J  have  altered  the  names  of  per- 


sons, but  otherwise  my  story  is  a  6tory  of  real  fact;-, 
and  some  of  those  who  were  working  on  Iron  Bark 
Gully  in  1852  may  possibly  read  this  article,  and  be 
able  to  attest  the  truth  of  its  statements. 

I  had  worked  very  pleasantly  and  amicably  for 
some  days  in  Langford's  party,  sharing  Adam'son's 
tent  at  night,  when  one  evening  Brocklebank  took 
me  aside  and  told  me  that  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  to  me,  privately.  I  had  seen  very  little  of  him 
since  the  supposed  robbery ;  I  had  fancied  that  he 
rather  avoided  me,  and  not  only  me  but  all  his  for- 
mer acquaintances.  He  no  longer  came  out,  as 
before,  to  gossip  at  the  community-fire  which  burnt 
before  his  establishment,  but  as  soon  as  business  was 
concluded,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  store  and  re- 
mained invisible  till  morning. 

When  he  took  me  aside  that  evening,  I  was  struck 
by  the  altered  expression  of  his  countenance.  His 
face  was  flushed,  and  there  was  a  wild,  unsteady 
light  in  his  eyes.  I  should  have  supposed  that  he 
had  been  drinking,  but  that  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
strict  teetotaller,  and  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of 
intoxicating  fluid  in  any  of  our  tents,  for  in  18  V2 
all  spiritrseUing  on  the  diggings  was  carried  on  clan- 
destinely, and  was  therefore  shunned  by  such  steady, 
n»i»ectable  folks  as  must  of  our  neighbors  were. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Brocklebank,  taking  me 
by  the  hand, "  I  have  never  been  able  to  forgive 
myself  the  misery  you  underwent  The  thought  has 
haunted  me  day  and  night  —  " 

"Don't  sav  anything  more  about  it  now,"  I  en- 
treated. "  You  begged  my  pardon  the  other  day 
until  I  was  quite  ashamed.  It  was,  I  dare  say.  a 
wholesome  lesson  for  me.  I  shall  have  more  pity 
for  other  supposed  criminals,  in  future." 

"  Not,"  pursued  Brocklebank,  musingly,  as  if  in 
soliloquy,  "that  I  am  personally  responsible  for  your 
suflermgs.    That  crime  lies  at  other  men's  doore." 

I  did  not  conqn-ehend  this  last  observation,  but  he 
proceeded  to  say,  — 

"  And  now  1  am  going  to  beg  a  favor, — a  favor 
which  I  scarcely  venture  to  ask  of  you  after  what 
you  have  undergone.  I  want  you  to  sacrifice  a 
night's  rest,  and  keep  watch  in  my  tent  to-night.  I 
have  received  information,"  he  added,  sinking  his 
voice  to  an  impressive  whisper,  "  that  to-night  my 
store  is  to  be  attacked  ana  plundered.  I  have 
plenty  of  arms.    Will  you  come,  Parker  ?  " 

»'  I  shall  be  delighted,"  I  said,  wanning  at  the 
prospect  of  an  adventure  in  which  I  was  more  likely 
to  play  the  part  of  thief-taker  than  thief.  "  But 
would  n't  it  be  well  to  tell  Langfortl,  Adamson,  and 
the  others,  so  as  to  have  a  strong  party  here  to  meet 
the  scoundrels  V" 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  mysteriously,  grasping  me  by 
the  wrist, "  on  no  account  Don't  say  a  word  to 
them.    I  will  ten  you  why  to-night" 

I  could  not  however,  keep  the  duty  which  I  had 
undertaken  to  fulfil  altogether  a  secret,  for  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  Langford  and  Adamson  tliat  I  was 
going  to  sleep  in  Brocklebank's  tout 

"  Me  rev  on  the  lad  ! "  cried  the  old  Scotsman. 
•'  Why,  f  should  hae  thocht  ye 'd  had  eneugh  of 
Brocklebank's  tent  by  this  time.  What  docs  he 
want  wi'  ye  ?  " 

"  He  wants  me  for  company.  He 's  rather  ner- 
vous," I  answered,  evasively. 

"  Tlicre  s  something  queer  about  Brocklebank," 
observed  Langford.  "  He  has  grown  very  silent 
and  very  strange  during  the  last  few  days.  I  hope 
he  is  n't  going  to  stop  payment-  There  are  twenty 
ounces  ofour  hard-earned  gold  in  his  hands." 
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"  Nae  fear  o'  that,"  answered  Adamson. 

With  these  words  he  lighted  his  pipe,  and  whis- 
tling to  his  dog,  stalked  forth  gun  in  Land,  to  look 
after  a  chance  opossum. 

44  Well,  Parker,"  said  Langford, 44 1  suppose  you 'd 
better  go,  but  for  goodness'  sake  don't  get  into 
another  mess." 

"  I  think  there 's  no  fear  of  that,"  I  replied, 
laughingly. 

"  I  don't  like  Brocklebank  quite  as  well  as  I  did," 
observed  my  mate,  —  "  there  s  a  curious  suspicious 
look  in  his  eyes,  and  he  sometimes  scowls  at  me  as 
if  I  had  committed  a  crime." 

With  these  words  our  conversation  terminated, 
and  soon  after  I  went  into  the  Royal  Liver  Store  for 
the  night. 

Brocklebank  was  sitting  on  a  dour-barrel,  read- 
ing a  book  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle.  The 
flushed  and  excited  look  which  had  characterized 
his  face  earlier  in  the  day  bad  quite  disappeared : 
his  manner  was  calm,  deliberate,  and  business-like. 
After  what  he  had  told  me  during  our  late  inter- 
view, I  was  not  surprised  to  see  a  capped  and 
loaded  revolver  lying  by  his  side,  although  I  had 
been  given  to  understand  by  Langford  and  others 
that  our  part  of  the  diggings  was  almost  as  free  from 
crimes  of  violence  as  an  English  country  village. 
However,  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  weapon  at  his 
side,  and  for  a  considerable  time  we  sat  conversing 
on  various  topics  unconnected  with  the  business  for 


which  I  had  visited  his  tent  By  degrees  the 
sounds  produced  by  European  civilization  became 
fainter ;  the  last  digger  discharged  the  contents  of 
his  gun  or  pistol  previous  to  reloading  it,  even  tho 
dogs  began  to  grow  sleepy,  and  Australian  Nature 
reasserted  her  reign  in  the  melancholy  moping  cry 
of  the  more-poke,  or  Southern  owl,  and  the  cease- 
less chatter  of  the  bullfrogs  in  an  adjacent  swamp. 
Then  Brocklebank,  quietly  closing  his  book,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  his  revolver,  addressed  me  thus:  — 

"  I  have  this  day  received  information  of  a  most 
startling  character." 

"Indeed!" 

"  You  saw  me  talking  to  Superintendent  Roberts, 
did  you  not  ?  " 

44  I  don't  know  Superintendent  Roberts,"  I  re- 
turned. 

44  No,  I  forgot,  you  are  a  new  chum.  Well,  Rob- 
erts gave  me  some  very  valuable  information.  You 
will  be  astonished,  as  f  was,  when  you  hear  it.  We 
are  living,  Mr.  Parker,  in  a  den  of  thieves  and 
murderers." 

"  I  have  always  understood,"  I  replied,  "  that 
there  are  a  great  many  bad  characters  on  the  dig- 
gings, but  —  " 

"  I  am  not  speaking  generally,  I  allude  to  our 
own  immediate  neighborhood,  —  our  own  so-called 
acquaintances,  companions,  and  friends.  I  will 
begin  with  Fry." 

"  Fry !  I  thought  you  knew  his  family  in  Liver- 
pool, and  that  his  father  was  a  highly  respected 
horse-dealer  there  ?  " 

44  So  I  believed,  but  I  was  mistaken.  Fry  is  a 
thorough-paced  villain.  He  has  already  been  twice 
convicted  of  burglary." 

44  Good  heavens !    Can  this  be  true  ?  " 

44 1  have  all  the  documents  to  prove  my  assertions 
tied  up  in  this  bundle,"  continued  Brocklebank,  in 
the  most  business-like  tone.  44  As  for  that  old 
Scotchman,  Adamson  —  " 

44  Adamson !  I  should  have  believed  him  to  be  a 
moat  worthy  old  fellow." 


41  Mr.  Parker,  yon  are  very  young,  and  appear- 
ances are  deceitful.  Adamson  is  a  desperate  char- 
acter, an  escaped  prisoner  from  Port  Arthur,  a 
monster  stained  with  innumerable  crimes.  But  the 
Langfords,  in  spite  of  their  plausible  outward  aspect, 
are  the  worst  wretches  of  all.  From  their  earliest 
years  they  have  pursued  a  career  of  —  Hark  !"  he 
exclaimed,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  grasping  his 
revolver, 44  they  are  coming  now."  He  pointed  bis 
weapon  towards  the  four  corners  of  the  tent,  and 
continued,  44  They  are  coming  from  north,  east, 
south,  and  west"  As  he  spoke  his  face  changed, 
his  eyes  glittered  with  the  baleful  glare  of  insanity. 
I  once  more  beheld  the  terrible  figure  which  I  had 
believed  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  brain  oppressed  with 
nightmare,  but  which  I  now  perceived,  too  plainly, 
to  oe  a  sad  reality. 

Brocklebank's  exclamations  were  not  altogether 
based  on  delusion.  Rapid  footsteps  were  without 
doubt  approaching  the  tent,  for  the  bulldog  began 
to  growl  ominously.  A  moment  later  I  heard  a 
well-known  voice  saying,  14  Down,  Boxer ;  don't 
you  know  us,  old  fellow  ?  " 

"It's  Langford,"  I  remarked,  in  an  explanatory 
tone,  being  convinced  by  this  time  that  Brockle- 
bank was  laboring  under  some  unaccountable  delu- 
sion. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth,  when 
he  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of  anger,  and  suddenly 
seizing  me  by  the  collar  flung  me  on  my  knees. 
The  next  instant  I  saw  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver 
pointed  at  my  head.  44  Parker,"  he  shouted,  44  you 
are  a  traitor,  a  traitor  and  a  villain ;  you  are  in 
league  with  the  rest  of  the  gang.   I  must  kill  you." 

My  chances  of  escape  would  have  been  small,  for 
the  whole  of  this  terrific  scene  had  been  enacted  in 
a  few  seconds :  but  at  that  critical  moment,  when 
the  homicide's  hand  was  on  the  trigger,  the  frail 
canvas  door  of  the  tent  was  thrown  open,  and 
Langford  and  Adamson  burst  in.  Langford  im- 
mediately threw  himself  on  Brocklebank,  while 
Adamson  seized  the  wrist  of  the  murderous  hand 
which  held  the  revolver.  The  shot  which,  a  few 
moments  earlier,  would  assuredly  have  penetrated 
my  brain,  passed  harmlessly  through  the  roof  of  the 
tent  After  a  brief  struggle  the  unfortunate  maniac, 
for  such  I  now  plainly  perceived  him  to  be,  was 
secured,  and  held  in  safe  custody  until  daylight. 

Langford  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with 
Melbourne,  where  Brocklebank,  who  had  been  set- 
tled for  several  years  in  the  colony,  had  many 
friends,  who  held  him  in  nigh  estimation.  We 
afterwards  learnt  that  some  years  before,  when  at 
home  in  Liverpool,  he  had  shown  symptoms  of 
mental  derangement,  but  that  he  had  apparently 
been  perfectly  cured.  The  doctors  recommended 
him,  on  his  recovery,  to  seek  a  totally  new  sphere  of 
action,  and  he  had  accordingly  emigrated  to  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Since  his  arrival  in  Victoria 
no  one  had  detected  in  him  any  traces  of  insanity, 
but  the  seeds  of  that  fell  malady  bad  evidently  only 
lain  dormant,  and  had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  full 
vigor.  A  few  days  later,  after  a  careful  medical 
examination,  the  poor  fellow  was  removed  from 
Iron  -  Bark  Gully  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  the 
Yarra  Bend,  near  Melbourne.  I  am  not  aware 
what  became  of  him  subsequently.  It  was  doubt- 
less in  the  confusion  of  mind  common  in  cases  of  ap- 
proaching insanity,  that  he  had  forgotten  where  he 
had  placed  the  two  parcels  of  gold  which  had  caused 
me  so  much  trouble. 

As  for  myself,  I  shortly  afterwards  heard  news  of 
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my  London  friends,  who  came  oat  by  the  John 
Taylor,  but  found  that  neither  of  them  was  a  suit- 
able companion  for  one  who  was  determined  to 
serve  a  steady  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  gold- 
digging.  Hard  manual  labor  did  not  suit  them; 
they  only  stayed  three  weeks  on  the  mines,  and 
then  gave  up  the  profession  in  disgust.  They  after- 
wards obtained  more  congenial  occupations,  the  one 
as  assistant  in  a  ready-made  clothes  mart  in  Great 
Bourke  Street,  the  other  as  advertisement  collector 
to  a  Geelong  newspaper  of  limited  circulation.  I 
was,  therefore,  well  content  to  remain  in  company 
with  Laugford  and  A  damson.  I  worked  for  twelve 
months  with  them,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
fallen  in  with  pleasanter  or  more  trustworthy  com- 
panions. None  of  us,  however,  made  our  fortunes 
at  gold-digging.  We  toiled  steadily  and  persever- 
ingfy,  we  seldom  sank  a  hole  that  had  not  some  gold 
in  it,  yet  on  reckoning  up  our  earnings  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  we  found  that  we  had  prospered  about  as 
well  as  Victorian  day-laborers,  in  constant  employ- 
ment, that  is,  we  had  earned  about  ten  shillings  a 
day,  apiece.  Notwithstanding  this  comparative  ill- 
success,  I  shall  always  recollect  with  satisfaction  the 
time  I  spent  on  the  Bendigo  gold-field,  for  I  laid  in 
a  stock  of  vigorous  health  and  self-reliance,  which 
are  better  worth  having  than  a  tin  dish  full  of  nug- 
gets. At  the  same  time  I  neTer  see  an  alleged  thief 
m  custody  without  remembering  that  I  once  stood 
in  that  painful  position,  and  thanking  God  for  my 
providential  escape. 

THORWALDSEN'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 


I  for  Eyt.ry  Saturday  from  (he  Augsburgtr  Allgtmtine 
Zeitumj.) 

Whex  Thorwaldsen,  on  his  triumphal  tour 
through  Germany,  in  1841,  arrived  at  Munich,  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Art  honored  the  Great 
Admired  with  the  performance  of  a  little  farce, 
"  The  Final  Determination,"  in  which  several  cities 
were  made  to  assert  their  right  to  claim  the  artist  as 
their  own.  Schiller  was  represented  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  Stuttgart ;  Jutenberg  spoke  for  Mentz ; 
Munich  was  pleaded  for  by  Maximilian  I. ;  Christian 
IV.  broke  a  lance  for  the  good  right  of  Copenhagen  ; 
Warsaw,  Rome,  and  many  other  cities  took  part  in 
the  contest,  which  appeared  to  increase  in  acrimony, 
when  the  very  gods  came  in  for  their  claims  like- 
wise. Juno  warmly  defended  the  sole  right  of 
Olympus,  when  just  at  the  right  moment  there  arose 
the  voice  of  the  ruler  of  gods  and  of  men,  saying: 
"  Thorwaldsen  belongs  to  the  whole  world  1 "  And 
the  world  has  sanctioned  this  decision  of  the  Olym- 
pian. 

We  cannot  but  consider  it  as  most  natural  that 
the  Danes  should  jealously  guard  the  exclusive  claim 
and  title  to  their  countryman,  and  that  they  should 
do  so  against  us  Germans  more  particularly  at  this 
moment,  since  the  good  old  time  does  not  seem  to 
return  when  their  great  men  were  also  ours,  and 
vice  versa.  Even  the  latest  biographer  of  the  great 
sculptor,  E.  Plon,  feels  himself  obliged  to  say  that 
he  was  not  a  German,  but  by  descent,  character, 
and  genius,  a  true  Scandinavian.  It  is,  moreover, 
no  fault  of  ours  that  Madame  de  Stael  has  mistaken 
a  saying  of  A.  W.  Schlegel's,  implying,  "  that  we 
might,  '  in  a  measure,'  appropriate  Thorwaldsen  to 
ourselves,  inasmuch  as  he,  although  a  Dane  by  birth, 
speaks  our  language  like  a  native,  and  has  a  thor- 
ough German  mind  and  education,"  and  that  hence 
she  tells  us,  in  her  book  on  Germany,  that  Thor- 


waldsen was  educated  in  Germany.  But  even  the 
French  biographer  tells  us  in  the  commencement 
of  his  work,  of  how  little  weight  was  "  the  intellect- 
ual baggage,"  which  the  artist  started  from  home 
with  on  his  journey  to  the  south.  Thorwaldsen 
used  to  say,  "  I  was  born  on  the  8th  day  of  March, 
1797  (the  day  of  bis  arrival  at  Rome);  until  that 
day  I  did  not  live."  It  is  true  that  the  learned 
Zoega,  the  Winckelmann  of  the  Danes  (relatively 
the  meet  zealous  adherent  of  Winckelmann  among 
the  Danes)  perfected  in  many  respects  the  aca- 
demical education  which  the  artist  brought  with 
him  from  Copenhagen ;  but  the  society  at  Zoega's 
was  after  all  essentially  German,  and  Thorwaldsen 
associated  chiefly  with  German  artists.  He  was 
well  aware  that  he  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
own  Winckelmann,  and  his  biographer  says,  "As 
regards  sculpture,  Thorwaldsen  is  the  truest  and 
most  complete  expression  of  Winckelmann's  pre- 
cepts ;  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  separate  his 
works  from  the  precepts  which  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  produced  them."  Thorwaldsen  has  paid  his 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  German  nation,  by  pro- 
moting Rauch  in  every  possible  way,  by  enhancing 
the  purity  of  his  style,  thereby  also  exciting  a  di- 
rect influence  upon  Rietschel,  Drake,  Albert  Wolff, 
and  Blaeser,  by  assisting  his  friends  Schadow  and 
Schwanthaler  with  his  advice,  and  by  adorning  the 
public  places  of  several  German  cities  with  the 
most  beautiful  productions  of  his  chisel.  The  no- 
blest sbns  of  our  nation,  such  as  a  William  von 
Humboldt,  a  Mendelssohn,  a  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and 
others  stood  in  the  most  intimate  relations  to  the 
artist ;  the  Courts  of  Princes,  Societies  of  Art,  the 
whole  people  of  Germany,  paid  him.  homage  such  as 
rarely  has  been  paid  to  one  of  her  sons  during  his 
lifetime.  Verily  Thorwaldsen  is  no  stranger  to  us  ; 
the  honorary  citizenship  which  the  city  of  Mentz 
conferred  upon  him  holds  good  all  over  Germany. 

We  therefore  welcome  the  sketch  by  E.  Plon, 
written  with  much  fondness,  and  with  a  careful  use 
of  the  available  sources,  based,  to  no  small  extent, 
upon  his  own  researches  and  observations,  with 
great  satisfaction,  not  merely  because  it  is  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  history  of  Art  of  our  cen- 
tury, but  because  it  gives  us  a  precious  original  life- 
picture  with  all  its  features.  The  French  biog- 
rapher has  not  omitted  any  inquiry  of  those  who 
have  personally  known  the  great  master  as  well  as 
of  those  who  could  furnish  interesting  particulars  of 
his  life  and  works ;  he  was  greatly  assisted  in  this 
respect  by  bis  personal  connections  and  a  journey  to 
Copenhagen. 

The  artistical  development  of  Thorwaldsen  is  re- 
lated from  the  time  that  the  boy,  with  his  poor 
father,  tried  his  luck  in  wood  carving,  until  the  end, 
when  age  arrested  the  arm  that  had  held  the  chisel 
during  half  a  century.  In  Thorwaldsen,  like  as  in 
ho  many  other  artists,  we  notice  a  decided  contrast 
between  the  character  of  his  first  works  and  that  of 
bis  later  ones ;  the  traditions  of  school  are  at  first 
anxiously  observed,  until  a  positive  success  encour- 
ages genius  to  rely  on  the  strength  of  her  own 
wings.  The  difference  is  best  seen  in  the  works  in 
which  the  artist  has  treated  the  same  subject. 
"  Priam  demanding  of  Achilles  the  body  of  Hec- 
tor," among  others,  giving  Mr.  Plon  matter  for  com- 
parisons worthy  of  notice.  The  process  of  trans- 
mutation which  took  place  in  the  artist  by  reason  of 
his  sojourn  in  Rome,  and  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  Antique,  we  may  easily  trace  in  its  several 
stages ;  we  can  perceive  how  Thorwaldsen  gradu- 
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ally  frees  himself  from  the  letters  of  mere  imitation, 
and  rise*  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  creative  power. 
He  was  not  very  productive  during  the  early  part  of 
his  stay  in  Rome  :  "  At  Rome  his  mind  was  seized 
upon  by  doubts  and  misgivings,  and  this  is  the  very 
first  step  in  advance ;  he  has  gazed  upon  so  many 
masterpieces,  that  more  than  ever  before  be  becomes 
conn-it  jus  of  his  own  weakness.  If  ever  after  he 
dwells  upon  the  creation  of  an  original  production, 
he  will  first  and  long  weigh  the  subject  in  his  mind, 
and  not  until  be  has  condensed  his  thoughts  into  a 
sufficiently  appropriate  form  will  he  decide  to  put 
his  hands  into  clay ;  but'  from  the  fact  that  his 
hands  are  frequently  idle,  one  ought  by  no  means  to 
conclude  that  his  mind  is  inactive."  From  early 
youth  Thorwaldsen  bad  an  extraordinary  facility  of 
production  :  bnt  while  in  earUer  years  he  yielded  to, 
this  natural  gift  without  scruples,' he  became  rather 
distrustful  of  it  in  mature  manhood  ;  be  no  longer 
allowed  himself  to  dwell  upon  a  first  conception,  he 
frequently  altered  and  improved  it  so  long  as 
scarcely  to  leave  a  trace  thereof.  The  pupil  of 
Winckehnann,  under  this  rigid  self-criticism,  did 
not  rest  satisfied  until  his  production  appeared  to 
him  worthy  of  the  antique  models.  In  this  respect 
his  productions  resemble  very  much  those  of  the 
painter  Ingres ;  the  sketches  left  by  both  indicate 
an  almost  incredible  carefulness  and  inexorable  ex- 
actness, which  must  by  no  means  be  misconstrued 
into  a  want  of  creative  power. 

Since  Thorwaldsen  chiefly  confined  himself  to 
execute  bis  works  in  gypsum,  leaving  to  the  men  in 
his  ateliers  their  execution  in  marble,  which  he 
sufierintended  closely  and  continually,  the  belief 
had  spread  that  he  was  an  excellent  modeller  in- 
deed, but  not  skilled  in  the  handling  of  the  marble. 
It  is  clear,  first  and  foremost,  that  we  should  have 
had  to  forego  a  large  number  of  his  best  works  if 
Thorwaldsen  had  always  manipulated  the  marble 
also.  Resides  this,  we  actually  have  in  the  Munich 
Glyptotheca  an  u  Adonis "  which  Thorwaldsen  ex- 
ecuted entirely  unassisted,  —  certainly  a  striking 
proof  to  the  contrary.  The  artist  himself  said  once, 
in  proud  consciousness :  "  firing  me  a  block  of 
Carrara  or  Paris  marble,  take  away  the  chisel,  tie  my 
hands,  and  I  will  produce  a  stiitue  with  my  teeth  ! " 

As  regards  Thorwaldsen's  relations  to  the  Antique, 
his  biographer  convinces  us,  that  the  artist  followed 
the  ideal  tendencies  of  his  time  not  only,  but  entered 
consciously  and  of  his  own  free  will  upon  the  road, 
which  was  to  lead  him  to  the  full  development  of  his 
talents :  a  personal  feeling  actuated  him,  when  at  the 
very  outset  he  remained  standing  before  the  finest 
and  truest  monuments  of  Grecian  art.  His  u  Jason  " 
sprang  from  the  inspiration  created  by  the  u  Pollux" 
of  Monte  Cavallo,  —  hence  also  the  remarkable  truth 
and  security  of  style  in  the  work  of  so  young  an 
artist.  It  seems  natural,  also,  that  Thorwaldsen  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  Greek  traditions  iu  his  delinea- 
tions of  Gods  and  Demi-Gods ;  at  the  same  time  he 
studied  Nature  zealously  and  most  of  his  works, 
more  particularly  bis  "  Mercury,"  in  which  realism 
and  idealism  are  so  happily  blended,  denote  pro- 
found anatomical  studies  from  living  models.  Con- 
cerning the  "  Adonis  "  in  the  Munich  Glyptotheca, 
E.  Plon  says  somewhere :  «  Thorwaldsen  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks  the  perfect  outline  of  the 
head,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  the  repose  of 
the  attitude,  the  nicely  calculated  equipoise  of  the 
model ;  but  the  meditative  expression  of  the  young 
shepherd  and  the  diligent  study  of  nature  impart  to 
the  marble  the  personal  stamp  of  the  artist  beside*." 


A  parallel  of  Thorwaldsen  with  Canura  is  very 
instructive.  Canova  looked  upon  nature  as  Wing 
pleasing  and  coquettish,  rather  than  grand  ana 
mighty,  and  he  connects  with  antiquity  by  Us  imi- 
tation of  the  artists  of  the  third  period  of  Giecian 
art,  that  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Phidit*  as 
Guido  does  to  Raphael.  He  ia  especially  attracted 
by  the  pleasing  qualities  which  form  the  character 
of  that  period,  in  which  grace  predominates,  —  aad 
in  tender  compositions  be  is  m  general  more  suc- 
cessful than  in  strong  vigorous  figures.  The  out- 
lines of  the  beautiful  bodies  which  he  groups  to- 
gether, have  an  undulating  something,  which  delights 
the  eye  and  excites  the  mind  to  voluptuous  thoughts, 
—  an  insinuative  something,  which  brings  back  to 
the  senses  the  reminiscences  of  Cytherean  Greece. 
The  works  of  Thorwaldsen  show  nothing  similar, 
and  hence  do  those,  who  generally  draw  the  par- 
allel between  the  two  artists,  find  him  cold  by  the 
side  of  Canova.  The  Danish  sculptor  is  more 
severe,  more  philosophical  in  his  aspirations  after 
the  beautiful. 

Of  the  earnestness  with  which  Thorwaldsen  stud- 
ied the  expression  of  truth,  the  following  anecdote 
which  Anderson  relates  of  the  artist  in  the  legend 
of  his  life,  is  fairly  indicative :  ••  I  had  to  make  a 
statue  of  Lord  Byron  at  Rome.  When  this  high 
personage  came  to  my  atelier  to  sit  for  it,  be  sat 
down  opposite  to  me  and  very  quickly  assumed  a 
peculiar  expression  of  countenance,  very  difl'erent 
from  liis  ordinary  one.  1  My  lord,'  I  said  to  him, 
4  be  so  good  as  to  sit  perfectly  still,  only,  I  beg  of 
you,  do  not  look  so  disconsolate.'  '  This  is  the  ex- 
pression which  characteriziss  my  face,'  replied  Byron. 
1  Is  it  indeed ! '  I  exclaimed,  and  without  paying  fur- 
ther heed  to  his  remark,  I  worked  on  according  to 
my  own  ideas.  When  the  bust  was  finished,  every- 
body thought  the  resemblance  a  striking  ono : 
but  his  lordship  was  little  pleased  with  it.  '  That 
is  not  my  face,'  he  said,  4 1  look  much  more  un- 
happy.' For  he  wanted  to  look  unhappy  at  any 
rate." 

The  religious  works  of  Thorwaldsen  bear  a  philo- 
sophical stamp  more  than  that  of  religious  inspira- 
tion or  of  Christian  faith  even.  The  objection,  that 
his  want  of  religious  sentiment  must  prove  a  great 
hindrance  to  him  in  this  particular  department,  the 
artist  met  by  saying  :  44  And  if  I  had  no  faith  at  all. 
why  should  that  be  au  obstacle  ?  Have  I  not  well 
delineated  the  gods  of  heathenism  ?  —  yet  do  I  not 
believe  in  them."  He  allowed  himself  in  this  to  be 
guided  less  by  his  sentiment,  than  by  his  nice  under- 
standing ;  and  here  again,  the  severe  beauty,  copied 
from  the  Greeks,  was  his  only  guidance,  that  which 
might  possibly  be  taken  for  a  Gothic  reminiscence, 
the  beautiful  ornamentation  in  the  borders  of  the 
drapery  of  the  Apostles,  may,  after  all,  be  merely 
an  imitation  of  some  Greek  models,  which  Thor- 
waldsen knew  how  to  use  in  the  proper  place. 

With  no  less  care  than  that  shown  in  the  history 
of  Thorwaldsen's  artistic  growth,  has  E.  Plon  com- 
piled the  materials  for  a  history  of  his  life  as  a  man. 
Between  the  fantastic  genealogical  tree  of  the 
artist  and  his  hut  will,  the  keenest  eye,  after  the 
diligent  researches  of  the  French  biographer,  can 
scarcely  discover  a  blank.  A  valuable  addition  to 
the  book  is  the  complete  list  of  all  of  Thorwuhhtt-u's 
productions,  the  partly  singular  history  of  which  is 
ahso  giveu. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  hook  is  found  a  letter  of 
David  d' Angers  referring  to  Thorwaldsen,  contiuiiiug 
an  aesthetic  criticism  of  the  Danish  by  the  French 
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The  Frenchman  has  in  many  of  h»  re- 
marks frequently  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  ;  as,  for 
instance,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Schiller  statue  in 
Stuttgart :  u  This  statue,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  granite,  on  which 
simply  a  palm-tree  is  sculptured-  The  poet  is 
standing  erect,  covered  with  a  loose  cloak  thrown 
back  over  the  shoulder,  with  one  hand  holding  his 
drajiery,  in  the  other,  a  manuscript.  His  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  ground.  Without  doubt,  Schiller 
was  melancholic,  but  he  was  proud,  —  he  was  the 
poet  of  liberty.  If  I  am  not-  mistaken,  Schiller's 
lace  ought  to  be  turned  heavenward."  .... 

E.  Plon's  book  is  elegantly  got  up,  with  two  very 
fine  engravings  by  Gaillard,  —  Thorwaldsen's  *'  Ve- 
nus" and  "Mercury,"  —  and  thirty-five  woodcuts 
of  Gaillard's  designing. 

RESOURCES. 

Besides  the  special  gifts  and  graces  with  which 
roost  men  and  women  belie  vo  themselves  to  be  en- 
dowed, there  are  certain  other  talents  which  they 
think  tbey  possess,  and  which,  like  that  but  sover- 
eign which  the  hero  of  old  novels  used  to  sew  up  in 
his  waistband,  are  not  to  be  brought  out  except  in 
cases  of  extremity  and  distress.  When  a  man,  des- 
perately in  debt,  for  instance,  talks  courageously 
about  tailing  back  upon  his  own  resources,  in  nine 
cases  out  of'  ten  he  does  not  kaow  in  the  least  how 
the  process  is  to  be  effected,  but  he  has  always 
held  on  by  the  consciousness  that  somehow  or  other 
there  are  various  means  of  living,  and  that  he,  as  a 
clever  fellow,  cannot  fail  to  saeceed  when  he  seri- 
ously sets  to  work.  Australia,  some  years  ago,  was 
a  }K>pular  resource  for  gentlemen,  who  went  there  to 
dig,  and  usually  returned  homa  with  large  beards  to 
beg.  Curiously  enough  the  most  difficult  of  profes- 
sions is  often  regarded  in  this  light  by  dunces,  who 
have  only  brains  enough  to  lose  money;  and  a 
young  gentleman  driven  to  the  wall  by  stress  of 
duns,  will  speak  of  going  to  the  bar  as  if  the  way 
was  clear  for  him  to  the  woolsack  the  moment  he 
chose  to  take  it  But  the  genuine  man  of  resources 
is  your  industrious  vagabond,  your  merchant  unat- 
tached, who  is  ready  to  do  anything  which -will 
turn  in  money  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  whose 
exulierant  abilities  for  speculation  keep  him  inces- 
santly promoting  schemes  and  extending  his  op- 
erations into  novel  and  unheard-of  quarters.  Of 
course,  when  he  speaks  of  falling  back  on  his  re- 
source*, he  literally  means  coming  dexterously  upon 
the  resources  of  other  people,  and  explaining  the 
accident  with  such  plausibility  and  effectiveness 
that  he  dots  not  leave  without  being  the  better  for 
the  occurrence.  Such  a  man  only  drops  short  of 
being  a  genius  by  a  very  slight  degree.  His  notions 
are  as  vast  as  the  ocean.  As  Lamb  said  of  the 
borrower,  "he  esteems  money  (yours  and  mine 
especially)  as  mere  dross."  Lot  him  smash  in  rail- 
wavf ,  and  you  will  find  him  turning  up  in  a  mine ; 
let  bim  be  swallowed  up  in  a  discount  company,  and 
he  will  quickly  reappear  in  a  finance  association,  as 
sleek  and  as  brilUant  as  ever.  He  is  irrepressible 
and  indomitable.  And  he  does  it  all  without  cap- 
ital, —  at  least  without  capital  of  his  own.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  grand  secret  of  his  unflagging  spirit  aud 
perseverance.  He  cannot  be  mined.  At  the  worst 
he  will  find  himself  whence  he  started,  and  once  there 
he  is  readv  to  make  a  fresh  effort.  How  many  men 
are  there  "in  London  of  this  kind?  How  do  they 
contrive  to  meet  unavoidable  engagements,  how  to 


postpone  indefinitely  a  day  of  reckoning  —  of  com- 
plete reckoning  when  the  facts  will  come  out  that 
there  is  a  bill  of  sale  on  the  drawing-room  furniture, 
and  that  the  landlord  has  property  deeds  locked  up 
as  security  for  rent  ?  It  is  the  sense  and  feeling  of 
possessing  resources  which  carries  them  through  as 
gallantly  as  if  they  had  a  substantial  balance  to 
their  credit  at  the  bankers. 

Commercial  resources,  however,  do  not  exhaust 
the  conditions  under  which  this  subject  may  be 
brought.  Social  resources  are  worth  our  attention. 
We  know  there  are  people  utterly  destitute  of  the 
faculty  which  provides  resources,  and  people  incon- 
veniently gifted  with  an  abnormal  quantity  of  it. 
Women,  as  a  rule,  are  full  of  resources.  They  make 
better  conversationalists  than  men  on  this  account, 
and  as  language  was  given  to  us,  according  to  the 
cynic,  to  conceal  our  thoughts,  it  may  be  that  ladies, 
who  use  a  great  deal  of  it,  hide  their  real  notions  in 
proportion.  So  restricted  is  the  sphere  of  unmarried 
ladies,  that  it  seems  a  merciful  ordination  of  nature 
that  they  should  possess  independent  resources  to 
prevent  their  minds  from  stagnating  in  the  weari- 
some dulness  of  middle-class  existence.  Of  course, 
when  a  lover  is  caught  he  becomes  an  endless  re- 
source ;  wishing  for  one  is  another ;  and  regretting 
the  loss  of  several  may  be  a  third.  To  a  man,  un- 
less he  is  morbidly  sentimental,  those  incidents  will 
not  supply  sufficient  material  for  his  thoughts  to  feed 
upon  constantly,  but  a  woman  will  depasture  on 
them  mentally  for  months.  There  is  no  worse  sign 
of  a  man's  disposition  titan  that  he  can  be  pleased 
or  cast  down  by  trifles.  They  should  in  no  particu- 
lar interrupt  the  course  of  living  which  he  ought  to 
lay  down  for  himself.  With  a  woman  the  circum- 
stances assume  a  different  magnitude.  Trifles  may 
to  her  be  not  only  important,  but  what  she  may 
consider  more  interesting  than  if  tbey  were  positive- 
ly important,  they  may  be  exciting,  and  conse- 
quently become  resources  in  that  inner  life  where 
things  are  brought  to  be  pondered  over  and  made 
much  of.  Accomplishments,  properly  speaking,  are 
not  resources  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They  are 
seldom  used  by  ladies  in  such  a  connection.  A 
woman  will  prefer  to  moon  rather  than*  play  the 

G'ano  when  a  feminine  trouble  seizes  hold  of  her. 
ut  her  mind  is  so  quick  and  vivid  that  she  has 
endless  mental  resources  in  which  to  hide. 

Children  also  possess  this  quality.  They  arc  re- 
created by  trifles,  and  kept  vitalized  in  teller  tually 
by  the  simplest  means  until  they  begin  to  take  the 
real  measure  of  things.  In  fact,  richness  of  resource 
implies  an  absence  of  standard  and  ordinary  com- 
parisons. The  speculative  stockbroker,  the  in- 
ventor, the  lady  compelled  to  think,  or  the  child 
aching  to  amuse  itself,  are  all  equally  incapable  of 
recognizing  the  consequence  or  triviality  of  the  $n\>- 
jects  which  are  brought  under  their  notice  or  which 
emanate  from  themselves.  No  doubt  these  people 
are  the  happiest.  Responsibilities  never  disturb 
them  much.  Every  fresh  mutation  awakens  their 
capacities  for  the  pleasurable  excitation  derived 
from  feeding  their  inward  resource*  of  enjoyment. 
They  are  the  true  philosophers.  They  are  suj>erior 
even  to  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  himself  to 
think  and  to  say  "  there 's  nothing  new,  there 's 
nothing  true,  and  I  don't  care."  His  was  the  hec- 
tic, languid  indifference  of  depletion,  theirs  the  ex- 
hilarating gratification  of  fulness.  Harsh  and  cyni- 
cal ])eraons  might  characterize  the  resources  of  such 
people  as  the  result  of  born  foolishness,  and  describe 
their  strength  in  this  particular  to  a  cause  analogous 
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to  that  which  makes  a  congenital  idiot  usually  fat 
and  large  limbed.  Rut  if  happiness  be  relative,  the 
people  of  multiplied  resources  must  be  happiest. 
For  instance,  what  delight  an  alderman  can  extract 
out  of  turtle-soup,  what  felicity  a  woman  can  take 
in  torturing  a  lover,  what  intense  satisfaction  a  bad 
poet  can  derive  from  reading  his  own  verses !  In 
each  case,  those  individuals  would  feel  wronged,  and 
naturally  so,  if  you  were  to  call  in  question  the 
morality  of  their  respective  pleasures.  Their  tastes 
were  given  them,  they  would  answer,  for  enjoyment ; 
and  if  one  man  prefers  the  study  of  politics  to  the 
guzzling  of  calipash,  if  a  woman  prefers  passive  ad- 
miration to  the  excruciating  pleasures  of  flirting,  if 
a  young  gentleman,  who  ought  to  do  anything 
rather  than  write  verses,  will  persist  in  stringing 
rhymes  together,  what  tangible  explanation  can  you 
give  for  interfering  with  the  liberty  the  subject  pos- 
sesses of  doing  what  he  likes  with  his  own  mind  in 
a  free  country  ? 

There  is  an  amusing  series  of  sketches  bv  (iustavn 
Dore\  representing  the  utter  destitution  of  a  crack 
regiment  in  provincial  quarters.  The  artist  shows 
you  a  picture  of  a  High  Street,  with  a  crowd  of  mil- 
itary men  loafing  about  in  an  agonizing  state  of 
idleness,  without  a  bonnet  in  sight,  without  even  a 
perambulator  to  remind  them  of  town.  We  know 
that  the  resources  of  the  barracks,  in  such  cases,  are 
slight  indeed,  and  those  of  the  mess-room  distract- 
ingly  few.  In  the  navy  things  are  even  worse. 
The  very  thought  of  men  being  obliged  to  remain 
for  three  years  dodging  from  one  African  creek  to 
another  after  slavers,  in  the  same  vessel,  is  enough 
to  induce  a  sense  of  desolation,  when  considered  im- 
personally. We  once  inquired  of  a  lieutenant  what 
be  did  under  the  circumstances,  and  he  replied, 
curtly,  — "  Well,  I  drank  rum  and  went  to  bed." 
On  shore  we  are  afraid  that  gentlemen  .whose  re- 
sources are  neither  commercial,  social,  literary,  mil- 
itary, or  naval,  drink  from  sheer  vacancy,  and  often, 
unfortunately  for  their  friends,  do  not  follow  up  so 
completely  the  rest  of  the  programme  of  the  lieuten- 
ant condemned  to  the  African  station.  The  bottle 
is  a  resource  which  has  become  an  institution.  The 
whispers  of  large  glasses  in  society  indicate  to  what 
an  extent  it  is  popularized.  Better  silliness  than  this 
resource;  better,  we  had  almost  written  roguery, 
for  a  sot  is  a  rogue,  and  cheats  all  who  deal  with 
him,  —  who  trust  the  faculties  he  muddles  and  stupe- 
fies. But  our  disquisition  must  not  land  us  on  a 
teetotal  platform.  Those  who  want  honest  resources 
must  look  for  them  in  honorable  industry,  in  art, 
and  in  true  philosophy. 


AN  OLD  STORY  RE-TOLD. 

CULLODEN. 

Every  one  who  admires  the  works  of  Hogarth, 
will  remember  his  inimitable  March  to  Finchley. 
That  picture  represents  the  rabble  rear  of  King 
George  the  Second's  Guards  staggering  past  the 
Adam  and  Eve  public-bouse  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Tottenham  Court  road,  on  their  way  to  meet 
tlie  Pretender  at  Culloden.  They  are  encumbered 
with  Moll  Flaggons  of  the  most  disreputable  char- 
acter. Their  costume  is  garish,  clumsy,  and  un- 
gainly ;  yet  the  tight  and  cumbrous  uniform,  with 
hideous  white  spatterdashes,  those  conical  fool's-caps 
with  brass  plates  in  front,  have  been  under  fire  at 
Dettingen  and  Fontenoy.  Before  they  taste  the 
Adam  and  Eve  gin  and  ale  again,  they  will  have 
let  the  breath  out  of  many  a  bagpipe,  in  spite  of  the 


greed  of  the  Campbells,  the  ire  of  the  Dnmmonds, 
the  pride  of  the  Grahams,  and  the  fiercenesr  of  the 
Murray*.  Even  that  smart,  pretty  boy,  tha  fifer, 
will  march  straight  at  the  gleaming  claymorts  and 
the  fluttering  tartans,  as  cool  as  if  he  were  going 
to  troop  the  colors  in  Palace  Yard  on  a  quiet  Sun- 
day morning. 

It  was  a  cold  February  day  in  1 746  that  Hogarth 
went  slyly  to  watch  the  Guards  march  north ;  for 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  recalled  by  the  news  of 
the  defeat  of  Hawley's  veteran  cavalry  by  the  rough 
rush  of  Charles  Stuart's  Highlanders,  reached  Edin- 
burgh on  the  80th  of  January,  after  four  days'  hot 
>osting.  There  was  quite  a  scene  at  a  military 
evee  in  St  James's  Palace  the  day  before  the  gaf- 
ant  but  rather  tipsy  Guards  started  to  Scotland  by 
way  of  Finchley.  King  George  had  called  together 
his  officers,  wishing  to  send  on  reinforcements ;  but 
was  unwilling  to  order  the  Guards  because  they  had 
only  recently  returned  from  a  harassing  campaign 
against  the  French.  The  king  was  a  "  dull  little 
man  of  low  tastes  "  (Thackeray),  —  a  little,  dapper, 
choleric  fellow,  with  a  red  face,  white  eyebrows,  and 
goggling  eyes ;  he  was  a  bad  husband,  an  un-English 
king,  and  a  cruel  father ;  he  swore  at  his  subjects ; 
he  smuggled  away  his  father's  will ;  he  would  kick 
his  coat  and  wig  about  in  bis  indecorous  passions ; 
he  even  injured  Dr.  Ward's  shins ;  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  be  was  a  high-spirited,  bold  little  soldier, 
for  he  had  fought  stoutly  at  Oudenarde  under  those 
great  captains,  Eugene  and  Marlborough;  and  at 
Dettingen  he  had  advanced  on  foot,  and,  amid  a 
feu  (Tenfer,  shaken  his  sword  at  the  combined 
horse  and  foot  of  France.  He  was  in  earnest  now, 
fully  resolved  to  die  king  of  England,  and  if  his  son, 
the  Duke,  was  repulsed,  to  head  Ligonier's  and  Pul- 
teney's  men,  and  have  a  last  grapple  for  the  crown. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  —  fussy,  false,  and  sham- 
bling, ridiculed  by  Smollett  as  the  butt,  yet  the 
master  of  England  —  was  of  course  at  the  levee. 

The  king  spoke  to  his  officers  of  the  precarious 
state  of  the  country,  and  asked  all  who  were  willing 
to  meet  the  rebels  to  hold  up  their  right  hands,  ami 
those  who  would  rather  not,  to  hold  up  their  left. 
Up  instantly  went  every  right  hand.  The  little  red- 
faced  man  burst  into  tears,  bowed,  and  retired. 
The  next  day  the  Guards  marched,  and,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Tottenham  Court  road,  our  little  quick-eyed 
friend,  William  Hogarth,  intercepted  them  with  his 
sketch-book.  Years  afterwards,  outside  the  gate  of 
Calais,  the  painter  saw  some  of  the  Highlanders  the 
Guards  met  at  Culloden,  ragged,  beggared  exiles, 
lying  on  the  stones,  munching  stolen  onions,  dining 
on  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  thinking  of  the  distant 
lakes  and  mountains  with  that  passionate  home-sick- 
ness that  seems  peculiar  to  the  mountaineer. 

When  Hogarth's  picture  was  taken  to  the  king, 
he  grew  very  red  and  furious  indeed  over  it.  He 
did  not  like  his  Guards  being  made  fun  of. 

"  I  hate  bainting  and  boetry,"  he  spluttered. 
"What?  A  bainter  burlesque  my  Guards!  He 
deserves  to  be  bicketed  for  his  insolence.  Away 
wid  the  trumpery."  Bicketing  was  hoisting  a  sol- 
dier on  the  sharp  back  of  a  wooden  horse  out  on  the 
parade  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  was  by  no  means  a 
joke.  Hogarth  also  effervesced  when  he  heard  this, 
and  dedicated  the  picture  at  once  to  his  Majesty's 
rival,  the  king  of  Prussia ;  by  the  same  token,  he 
put  only  one  *  to  Prussia,  and  was  much  bantered 
in  consequence. 

The  Young  Pretender,  according  to  the  Whig  ac- 
counts, though  he  looked  a  noble  and  a  gentleman, 
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was  no  hero.  The  Jacobites  compared  him  to  Rob- 
ert Bnice,  and  were  never  weary  of  praising  his 
kingly  courtliness,  his  affability,  his  gallantry,  and 
his  handsome  person.  He  was  in  reality  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  with  a  bright  complexion  and 
fair  hair.  The  Tories  believed  they  saw  in  his  not 
very  acute  and  rather  sensual  face  the  hard  lines 
and  ill-omened  expression  of  the  Stuart  race.  His 
eyes  were  small,  but  lively,  his  neck  short,  his  chin 
inclined  to  double.  He  generally  wore  a  short  tar- 
tan waistcoat  and  trews,  his  blue  garter,  at  his  but- 
ton-hole a  St.  Andrew's  cross  hanging  by  a  green 
ribbon,  but  no  star.  When  marching  with  the  army 
he  donned  a  broad  blue  bonnet  edged  with  gold 
lace.  At  the  Holyrood  balls,  when  leading  his  fair 
partisans  with  the  white  breast-knots  down  the 
dance,  he  appeared  either  it  a  dress  of  fine  silk  tar- 
tan with  crimson  velvet  breeches,  or  in  the  English 
court-dress  of  the  period,  with  a  diamond  star  glit- 
tering on  his  breast. 

On  the  1 2th  of  April,  the  Young  Pretender  being 
at  Inverness,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  —  a  corpu- 
lent young  man,  with  rough  and  arrogant  manners 
—  forded  the  Spey  at  the  head  of  the  English  army. 
He  reached  Elgin  on  the  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday 
Nairn,  only  sixteen  miles  from  the  insurgents.  On 
the  15th,  being  his  birthday,  the  army  lay  at  Nairn, 
and  were  feasted  with  brandy,  cheese,  and  biscuit. 

On  the  14tb,  the  Prince  ordered  his  drums  to  beat 
and  his  pipes  to  "  skirl "  through  Inverness,  to  collect 
his  half-starved  and  undisciplined  men,  and  the 
Highlanders  shouted  as  he  walked  through  their 
lines : 44  We  11  give  Cumberland  another  Fontenoy." 
That  night  he  bivouacked  in  the  park  round  Cuflo- 
den  House,  four  miles  from  Inverness.  Orders  were 
aent  to  collect  the  Frasers,  the  Keppoch-Macdon- 
alds,  the  Macphersons,  the  Mac^n-^ors,  some  of 
Glengarry's  men,  and  the  Earl  of 'Cromarty's  Mac- 
kenzie*, who  were  scattered  over  the  country  in 
various  predatory  expeditions.  The  men  that  day 
had  only  a  small  husk  bannock  each,  and  many  of 
them  therefore  retired  to  Inverness  in  search  of 
food. 

The  only  hope  Charles  had  of  success  was  to  re- 
treat to  his  best  friends,  the  mountains,  decoy  the 
Duke  away  from  the  sea  and  his  victualling-ships,  and 
lure  him  into  defiles  and  ravines,  where  his  cannon 
would  be  sacrificed  and  his  dragoons  useless;  but  the 
young  man  was  eager  for  fighting,  for  his  men  were 
starving,  and  their  ardor  was  fast  melting  away. 
There  was  Inverness  to  protect,  and  the  Irish  and 
French  officers  were  fbr  holding  out  on  the  moor, 
which  was  in  parts  boggy  and  unsuited  to  cavalry. 
Lord  George  Murray,  however,  who  had  the  true 
military  instinct,  disapproved  of  the  ground,  as 
many  great  authorities  have  since  done.  He  was 
wisely  for  falling  back  to  a  high,  undulating,  and 
boggy  tract  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Nairn, 
which  would  have  been  inaccessible  to  the  Duke's 
horse  and  guns ;  but  his  colleagues  were  all  against 
him.  A  night  attack  on  Cumberland's  camp  was 
then  unanimously  agreed  on,  and  seemed  to  promise 
some  hopes  of  success.  The  Duke's  revelling  army 
was  to  be  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  broad- 
swords before  it  could  recover  the  first  fierce  and 
unexpected  onslaught.  The  English  camp  was  only 
nine  miles  distant  across  the  moor,  and  it  was  hoped 
they  would  reach  it  at  about  midnight.  The  Pre- 
tender gave,  as  a  watchword,  his  father's  name, 

"  King  James  the  Eighth." 

Then  embracing  Lord  George  Murray,  who 
started  at  eight  in  the  evening  with  the  foremost 


column,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rear 
guard.  The  order  was  to  use  no  fire-arms,  only  dirk 
and  broadsword,  to  cut  down  and  overturn  the 
English  tents,  and  stab  at  every  bulging  or  projec- 
tion in  the  canvas.  But  even  44  the  stars  in  their 
course  fought  against  Sisera " :  all  went  wrong. 
Many  detours  were  necessary  to  avoid  bogs  and 
splashes.  The  vanguard  fell  behind,  the  men 
dropped  aside,  and  could  not  bo  kept  together.  It 
was  two  in  the  morning  before  Lord  George  reached 
the  old  house  of  Kilravock,  three  miles  from  the 
Duke's  camp.  It  would  be  daylight  directly.  A 
drum  beat  in  the  distance,  or  a  horse  neighed,  and 
it  was  presumed  the  enemy  was  alarmed.  Lord 
George  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  retire.  The 
Prince  in  his  first  anger  accused  his  faithful  and  only 
sound  adviser  of  treachery;  but,  when  he  cooled, 
he  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  ex- 
claimed, — 

44  'T  is  no  matter.  We  shall  meet  them  and  be- 
have like  brave  fellows " ;  but  the  Highlanders, 
broken  in  spirits  from  want  of  food,  were  not  like 
the  men  who  at  Preston  had  swept  off  arms  with  a 
single  blow  of  their  scythe-blades,  or  who,  single- 
handed  had  driven  before  them  flocks  of  dismount- 
ed dragoons.  Still,  they  were  at  bay  and  in  earnest, 
full  of  fight,  and  proud  of  their  former  successes 
against  the  king's  troops. 

And  now  let  us  describe  the  field  of  battle. 
Dnimmossie  Moor  (Culloden)  is  a  large,  heathy, 
mossy,  melancholy  moor,  traversed  longitudinally 
by  a  by-road,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  shielings, 
each  with  its  little  tributary  kail  patch.  It  is  two 
miles  inland  from  the  south  shore  of  the  Moray 
Frith,  five  miles  from  Inverness,  and  ten  or  twelve 
from  Nairn.  Inverness  was  behind  the  rebels ;  on 
their  right,  a  rolling  range  of  blue  Ross-shire  moun- 
tains across  the  river  Nairn  ;  on  their  left,  the  sea, 
with  the  park  of  Culloden  stretching  downwards 
towards  the  shore  of  the  Frith.  To  the  east,  says 
Robert  Chambers,  the  moor  spreads  away  like  a 
shoreless  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  Prince's  army,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  con- 
sisted of  only  about  five  thousand  men.  The  right 
was  protected  by  the  turf  walls  of  a  small  farm- 
stead. The  left  extended  to  a  plashy  morass,  in  the 
direction  of  Culloden  House.  In  the  front  were 
the  clan  regiments  of  Atholl,  Cameron,  Appin, 
Fraser,  Macintosh,  Maclachlan,  Maclean,  John  Roy 
Stuart,  Farauharson,  Clanronald,  Keppoch,  and 
Glengarry.  Tho  second  scanty  line  comprised  the 
low-country,  the  French  and  Irish  regiments,  Lord 
Ogilvie's,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon's,  Glcnbucket,  the 
Duke  of  Perth.  Four  small  cannon  were  placed  at 
each  wing,  and  four  more  in  the  centre.  Lord 
George  Murray  commanded  the  right  wing,  Lord 
John  Drummond  the  left,  and  General  Stapleton 
the  second  line.  Charles  himself  stood  with  a 
small  body  of  guards  upon  a  mound  in  the  rear  of 
the  whole. 

The  front  ranks  of  the  Highlanders  were  armed 
with  muskets,  broadswords,  pistols,  and  dirks.  They 
carried  on  their  left  arms  a  round  wooden  target 
covered  with  leather,  and  studded  with  nails.  They 
had  also  small  knives  stuck  into  the  garters  of  the 
right  leg.  Some  of  the  rear  rank  men  had  no  guns 
nor  targets,  and  were  shoeless  and  half  naked. 
They  carried  their  cartridges  in  pouches  on  their 
right  side.  Many  of  them  wore  the  philabeg,  or 
kilt,  pulled  through  betwixt  their  legs,  so  as  to 
leave  the  thigh  almost  naked.  The  artillerymen, 
also  in  kilts,  had  reared  beside  every  gun  cylindri- 
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cal  shield*  of  wicker-work  to  protect  themselves. 
Those  of  oar  readers  who  have  seen  a  Highland 
regiment,  cau  picture  to  themselves  the  large-limbed, 
stalwart  swordsmen,  in  the  prime  of  their  manhood, 
looking  as  il'  they  could  not  die  ;  the  white  cockades 
of  the  Cragsmen  gleaming,  their  dark-green,  black, 
and  scarlet  tartans  fluttering  in  the  cold  moor  wind 
that  shook  the  oak,  yew,  and  box-tree  baggage  in 
their  bonnets. 

About  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  dim  gray  line 
of  the  distant  moor,  bright  with  April  sunshine, 
gloomed  and  darkened  with  the  advancing  lines  of 
Cumberland's  army,  that  gradually  widened  out, 
and  glistened  with  steel  points.  The  Prince  went 
out  to  the  moor,  and  ordered  a  cannon  to  be  fired 
to  summon  his  stragglers. 

The  royal  army  was  disposed  in  three  lines ;  the 
centres  of  all  the  regiments  of  the  second  line  being 
lxihind  the  terminations  of  those  of  the  first,  and 
those  of  the  third  line  occupying  a  similar  position 
in  regard  to  the  second.  Thus,  the  various  bodies 
of  which  the  army  consisted  were  in  a  manner  in- 
dented into  each  other.  Betwixt  every  two  regi- 
ments of  the  first  line  were  placed  two  cannon. 
The  leit  flank  was  protected  by  Kerr's  Dragoons 
(the  11th),  under  Colonel  Lord  Ancrum;  the  right 
by  a  l>og;  and  Cobham's  Dragoons  (the  10th), 
stood  in  two  detachments  beside  the  third  line. 
The  Argyle  Highlanders  guarded  the  baggage,  j 
The  disposition  thus  made  was  allowed  by  the  best 
authorities  to  have  been  admirable ;  because  it  was  j 
impossible  for  the  Highlanders  to  break  one  regi- 
ment without  finding  two  ready  to  supply  its  place. 
The  insurgent  army  was  also  allowed  to  be  very 
well  posted,  upon  a  supposition  that  they  were  to  be 
attacked. 

There  is  a  contemporary  print  which  represents 
the  English  army  as  it  now  appeared.  The  burly 
choleric  young  Duke  wears  a  star  on  the  breast  of 
his  long,  stiff,  gold-laced  coat,  and  is  adorned  with 
a  close-curled  wig,  and  a  three-cornered  cocked-hat. 
He  is  riding,  and  pointing  out  a  regiment  with  his 
walking-cane.  The  grenadiers  have  cocked-hats, 
long  surtouts,  sash-belts,  swords,  and  long  white 
gaiters.  The  fumes  of  the  Adam  and  Eve  ale  have 
dispersed  long  ago  in  this  keen  Scotch  air.  The 
colors  rise  and  blossom  from  the  centre  of  each  reg- 
imeut.  The  officers,  with  their  ppontoons  (hall- 
pikes),  stand  at  the  wings.  The  drummer-boys  are  I 
a  little  in  advance.  The  dragoons  look  solid,  but 
clumsy ;  their  skirts  are  long  and  loose,  their  mas- 
sive Ixxjts  square-toed,  their  stirrup-leathers  larger, 
their  pistols  bigger,  their  carbines  more  unwieldy 
than  those  our  cavalry  now  use.  Men  of  the  Uncle  i 
Toby  and  Corporal  Trim  character  arc  in  those 
ranks  side  by  side  with  young  Wolfe  (afterwards 
the  hero  of  Quebec),  and  officers  of  the  Colo-  ] 
nel  Gardiner  stamp ;  simple-hearted,  pious,  and  j 
brave. 

Ever  since  the  routes  of  Preston  and  Falkirk,  the  1 
Duke  (who  really  had  some  head,  though  Fontenoy, 
like  the  Balaklava  charge,  was  only  a  magnificent  i 
blunder)  had  been  studying  "how  to  make  the  bay-  j 
onet  superior  to  the  broadsword.    Hitherto,  when  a 
Highbinder  came  flying  down  at  King  George's 
grenadiers,  winged  with  his  stormy  tartans,  ho 
caught  the  bayonet  in  his  target,  then  turning  it 
aside  with  his  brawny  and  hairy  arm,  leaped  in  on 
the  defenceless  soldier,  dirk  in  one  hand  and  swing- 
ing claymore  in  the  other,  often  killing  two  men  at 
the  same  moment,  one  with  each  hand.    The  Duke,  I 
no  mere  strutter  about  parades,  had  thought  out  a  J 


remedy  for  this.  He  conceived  that  if  each  man, 
on  coming  within  the  proper  distance  of  the  enemy, 
should  direct  his  thrust,  not  at  the  man  directly  op- 
posite to  him,  but  against  the  one  who  fronted  his 
right-hand  comrade,  the  target  would  l>e  rendered 
useless,  and  the  Highlander  would  be  wounded  in 
the  right  side,  under  the  sword-arm,  before  he  could 
ward  oflf  the  thrust.  Accordingly,  be  had  practised 
the  men  during  the  spring  in  this  new  exercise. 
When  they  had  taken  their  morning  meal,  they 
were  marched  forward  from  the  camp,  arranged  in 
three  parallel  divisions  of  four  regiments  each, 
headed  by  Huske,  Sempill,  and  Mordaunt,  having  a 
column  of  artillery  and  baggage  upon  one  hand, 
and  a  fifth  of  horse  upon  the  other. 

Duke  William's  speech  to  his  men  betrayed  some 
anxiety  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  soldiers  we  saw 
start  to  Finchley.  They  were  to  be  firm  and  col- 
lected, and,  forgetting  all  past  failures,  to  remember 
the  great  object  which  had  brought  them  to  that 
Scotch  moor.  He  represented  the  enemy  to  be 
merciless,  and  that  hard  fighting  was  the  only  chance 
of  safety. 

He  was  grieved,  be  added,  to  suppose  that  there 
could  be  a  person  reluctant  to  fight  in  the  British 
army.  But  if  there  were  any  there  who  would  pre- 
fer to  retire,  whether  from  disinclination  to  the 
cause,  or  because  they  had  relations  in  the  rebel 
army,  he  begged  them,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  do 
so,  as  he  would  rather  face  the  Highlanders  with 
one  thousand  determined  men  at  his  back,  than 
have  ten  thousand  who  were  lukewarm.  The  men, 
catching  enthusiasm  from  his  language,  shouted, 
"  Flanders !  Flanders !  "  and  impatiently  desired  to 
be  led  forward  to  battle.  It  was  suggested  to  the 
Duke  at  this  juncture  that  he  should  permit  the  men 
to  dine,  as  usual,  at  one  o'clock,  as  they  would  not 
probably  have  another  opportunity  of  satisfying 
their  hunger  for  several  hours.  But  he  rejected  the 
proposal.  "  The  men,"  be  said,  u  will  fight  better 
and  more  actively  with  empty  bellies ;  and,  more- 
over, it  would  be  a  bad  omen.  You  remember 
what  a  dessert  they  got  to  their  dinner  at  Falkirk ! " 

This  was  like  the  young  hard  martinet,  who  for- 
got that  we  English  at  least  always  fight  best  when 
well  fed;  but  Duke  William  was  a  man  who  never 
had  any  pity.  The  army  advanced  in  formal  mili- 
tary order,  the  hedges  of  bayonets  glancing  and 
flashing  in  the  cold  sunlight.  The  crimson  colors 
flaunted,  and  one  hundred  drums,  rolled  valiantly 
by  little  cocked-hat  men,  sounded  a  challenge  to  the 
angry  Highlandmcn.  Lord  Kilmarnock  predicted 
defeat  to  the  white  cockades,  when  he  observed  the 
Duke's  cool,  measured,  determined  advance.  About 
six  hundred  yards  from  the  rebel  lines  the  marsh 
became  so  deep  that  the  soldiers  were  up  to  their 
ankles  in  water,  and  the  artillery  horses  floundering 
in  the  bog,  some  of  the  men  slung  their  carbines 
and  dragged  the  cumbrous  guns  through  the  brown 
swampy  pools.  As  the  moor  was  dry  to  the  right, 
the  watchful  Duke  then  ordered  Pulteuey's  regiment 
to  join  the  Scots  Royals,  and  another  body  ot  horse 
to  cover  the  left  wing.  At  five  hundred  paces  from 
the  embattled  clansmen  the  Duke  halted  his  troops. 

The  day  now,  as  if  glooming  for  the  catastrophe, 
became  overcast,  —  the  sunshine  faded  away,  and  a 
drift  of  slanting  snow  began  to  beat  sharp  and  cold 
from  the  northeast.  This  discouraged  the  High- 
landers, and  raised  the  spirits  of  the  English  and 
Hessian  soldiers.  Charles,  feeling  the  disadvantage 
of  this  blinding  rain,  made  some  clumsy  attempts 
to  outflank  and  get  to  windward  of  the  Duke,  but  he 
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baffled  in  each  attempt,  and  the  two  armies  re- 
turned to  their  first  positions. 

It  was  during  these  useless  marches  and  counter- 
marches that  a  poor  shock-headed  mountaineer  re- 
solved, with  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman,  to  sacrifice 
his  life  for  his  Pnnce  and  his  clan ;  he  craftily  ap- 
proached the  English  lines,  demanded  quarter,  and 
was  sent  to  the  rear.  He,  however,  contrived  to 
lounge  through  the  lines,  paying  no  regard  to  the 
rough  ridicule  of  the  soldiers.  Lord  Bury,  son  of 
tlie  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Duke,  happening  jast  then  to  pass  by  in  a  richly 
laced  diesis  the  crafty  Highlander  suddenly  snatched 
a  musket  from  a  soldier  near  him,  discharged  it  at 
an  officer  whom  he  mistook  for  the  Duke,  and  stoi- 
cally bore  the  shot  from  the  ranks  that  instantly 
stretched  him  dead. 

In  most  battles  the  struggle  is  which  shall  first 
gain  the  benefit  of  being  the  assailant  In  this  bat- 
tle the  effort  was  which  should  be  the  last  to  attack, 
and  by  this  unwise  delay  the  Prince  wasted  all  the 
an!  or  and  fire  of  his  impetuous  irregular  troops. 
The  first  shots  were  fired  by  the  unhandy,  reckless 
Highland  artillerymen.  They  blazed  away  at  a 
clump  of  horse,  among  whom  they  supposed  the 
Duke  was  stationed ;  but  the  shot  passed  high  over 
their  heads. 

How  many  a  heart  fat  away  was  beating  for  the 
men  of  those  two  armies !  The  little,  strutting, 
dapper,  choleric  king  was  thinking  of  his  son; 
Fielding,  perhaps,  over  his  wine,  was  deriding  the 
cattle-stealing  Highlanders.  In  many  an  English 
cottage  prayers  were  offering  and  tears  shedding 
for  humble  Dick  and  Tom  in  the  ranks.  For  those 
fierce  men  in  the  plaids,  too,  supplications  were  ris- 
ing to  heaven  from  many  a  gray-haired  old  shep- 
herd on  the  mountains,  tiany  a  fair-haired  lassie  by 
the  lock-side,  many  a  mother  in  the  lonely  glen. 

A  few  minutes  after  one,  Colonel  Bedford  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Duke  to  open  a  cannonade 
on  the  Pretender's  army,  to  provoke  the  Highland- 
ers to  advance.  Major-General  Husk  on  the  left, 
Lord  Temple  on  the  right,  and  Brigadier  Mordaunt 
in  the  centre,  as  well  as  Generals  Bland  and  Haw- 
ley,  who  guarded  the  cannon  at  the  wings,  could 
see  the  "  Young  Italian/'  as  they  derisively  called 
him.  They  discerned  his  womanly  blue  eyes,  his 
lone:  neck,  and  his  blonde  peruke,  as  he  stood  on  an 
eminence.  Colonel  Bedford,  indeed,  levelling  a 
gun,  not  only  cut  grooves  and  lanes  through  the 
enraged  Highland  ranks,  but  actually  bespattered 
the  I'rince  with  earth,  and  killed  a  man  who  held  a 
led  horse  near  him.  Presently  the  Prince  mounted 
and  rode  along  the  lines  of  the  Caroerons  and 
Erasers,  urging  men  who  did  not  understand  a  word 
he  said,  to  tight  bravely  against  the  Germans  and 
the  Whigs. 

They  answered  him  with  shrieks  of  devotion  and 
blessings  in  guttural  and  sonorous  Gaelic. 

Thi*  Duke,  too,  did  his  part  in  his  own  domineer- 
ing way,  —calling  on  Tom  of  Stepney,  Dick  of  High- 
gate,  and  Joe  of  Whitechapel,  to  stand  firm,  to  let 
the  Highland  savages  fcel  the  bayonet,  and  know 
what  sort  of  men  they  bad  to  deal  with.  He  then 
ordered  Wolfe's  regiment  to  form  en  potence  (gibbet 
F-shape)  at  the  left  wing,  so  as  to  lap  round  the 
clansmen  when  they  attacked  the  left  division.  He 
also  ordered  up  two  more  regiments  from  the  reserve 
to  strengthen  the  second  line,  for  there  were  terrible 
reports  of  those  broadsword  men,  —  how  they  lopped 
off  arms  as  if  they  were  only  carrots,  and  could  cut 
a  dragoon  clean  through  to  the  waist  at  a  single  blow. 


Duke  was  unwilling  to  attack  the  Prince 
had  his  turf  walls  to  guard  him,  and  the 
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Prince  was  unwilling  to  surrender  bis  valuable  shel- 
ter. But  if  the  Duke  had  no  heart,  the  Prince  had 
no  brains,  for  he  allowed  his  Highlanders  to  be 
cowed  by  half  an  hour's  cannonade ;  although  ever 
since  the  victory  at  Preston  they  had  treated  Eng- 
lish  artillery  as  mere  popguns,  always  certain  to  be 
taken  by  a  determined,  rush.  In  everything  he 
showed  incompetency  to  govern  other  men  or  to 
govern  himself.  At  last  he  sent  the  order  to  charge, 
but  young  Maclachlan,  his  aid-de-camp,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon-ball  before  be  reached  the  front  to 
convey  it  Lord  George  Murray,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  ordered  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the  tardy 
Prince;  but,  even  before  he  could  pass  the  order 
round,  the  Macintoshes,  a  brave  clan  never  before 
in  action,  galled  by  the  fire,  their  hot  Celtic  blood 
unable  to  tamely  endure  the  slaughter  of  their 
friends,  all  in  a  glow  with  rage,  had  tightened  their 
belts  (scrvgged),  pulled  down  their  bonnets  over 
their  brows,  flashed  out  their  claymores,  and  shout- 
ing the  war-cry  of  the  clan,  rushed  from  the  centre 
down  upon  Barrel's*  and  Munro's  men.  A  Low- 
land gentleman  who  saw  that  wild  charge,  and 
looked  along  the  Highland  lines,  described  the 
almost  supernatural  passion  which  lit  every  face  and 
burned  in  every  eye.  After  them,  swift  as  deer 
through  the  steel  and  smoke,  then  rushed  the  Athole- 
men,  the  Camerons,  Stuarts,  Frasers,  and  Macleans, 
with  Lord  George  Murray  chivalrously  waving  his 
sword  at  their  head.  In  two  minutes  a  torrent  of 
steel  bore  down  all  along  the  line  on  those  firm  mass- 
es that  had  marched  from  Finchley. 

The  storm  had  broken  at  last.  The  Duke's  can- 
non on  the  wings  mowed  them  with  "  cartouche  " 
(grape  ?)  shot  The  front  rank  of  Cumberland's 
army  kept  their  firelocks  steady  at  them  and  swept 
and  lashed  them  with  fire,  while  Wolfe's  regiment 
tormented  them  on  the  flank.  It  was  musket  against 
sword.  The  Highlanders  first  fired  their  pistols, 
then  flung  themselves  like  wild-cats  among  the  bay- 
onets, slashing  and  stabbing  like  madmen.  The 
Duke  must  have  looked  anxiously  through  the  hot 
smoke;  but  when  it  drifted  off,  the  long  lines  of 
white  gaiters  were  still  firm  in  the  rear,  though  the 
front  had  partly  gone  down,  the  few  Highlanders 
left  giving  way  before  the  shattering  lire.  Only 
three  of  the  Macintosh  officers  escaped  ;  a  few  still 
hewed  at  the  bayonets,  and  died  at  the  very  feet  of 
the  Sassenach  soldiers.  One  sinewy  fellow,  Major 
John  Mor  Maegilvra,  was  seen  a  gunshot  past  the 
enemy's  cannon  surrounded  by  grenadiers,  of  whom 
he  struck  down  twelve  before  the  halberds  went 
home  to  his  heart  The  bodies  of  these  fierce  fight- 
ers were  afterwards  found  in  swathes,  three  and 
four  deep. 

But  the  charge  was,  unfortunately,  not  simulta- 
neous. The  pride  of  the  Macdonalds  was  hurt  by 
their  being  removed  to  the  left  wing.  They  had 
fought  on  the  right  of  the  Scottish  army  ever  since 
Bannockburn,  and  they  thought  the  change  an  insult 
and  an  ill  omen.  The  true  Highlander  is  hot  as  a 
Welshman,  and  proud  as  a  North  American  Indian. 
He  would  rather  have  the  battle  lost  than  acknowl- 
edge himself  unworthy  of  the  post  of  honor.  In 
vain  the  Young  Pretender  promised  to  take  the 
name  of  Macdonald,  and  ever  hereafter,  if  they 
fought  well,  to  place  them  in  the  van.  No.  They 
sullenly  discharged  their  muskets  and  slowly  ad- 
vanced, but  they  would  not  charge.  They  endured 
the  English  fire  with  soured  and  sullen  faces,  only 
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hewing  at  the  heath  with  their  broadswords.  When 
the  other  clans  cave  way,  the  Macdonalds  turned, 
too,  and  fled.  Heart-broken  at  this,  their  colonel, 
the  Chieftain  of  Keppoch,  an  excellent  and  chival- 
rous man,  exclaimed :  "  My  God,  have  the  children 
of  my  tribe  forsaken  me  ?  "  and  advanced  upon  the 
English  alone,  his  sword  in  one  hand,  his  pistol  in 
the  other.  A  devoted  clansman  following  him  with 
tears  and  prayers,  reached  him  just  as  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  bullet  Keppoch  replied  only,  "  Take 
care  of  yourself,"  then  staggered  forward  till  an- 
other bullet  struck  him  dead. 

The  Young  Chevalier's  front  line  was  now  re- 
pulsed, but  there  was  still  a  hope  of  the  Lowland 
regiments ;  yet  there  was  no  time  to  head  them,  for 
Lord  Ancrum's  and  Cobham's  Dragoons  were  now 
pouring  in  on  the  flanks,  through  the  enclosures  that 
had  been  broken  down  by  the  Argyle  Highlanders. 
Some  Irish  pickets  kept  up  a  spirited  fire  and  checked 
the  dragoons,  who  were  sabring  the  unhappy  Mac- 
donalds, and  one  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon's  regiments 
stopped  another  squadron  to  the  right ;  but  when 
the  English  infantry  moved  forward  to  charge,  the 
Highlanders  fled  in  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of 
Charles,  Lord  George,  Lochiel,  Sheridan,  Ogilvie, 
and  Glenbucket  It  was  a  rout,  and  the  sabres 
were  after  the  brave  men,  hot,  fast,  and  wrathful. 
Yet  the  English  dragoons  had  been  terribly  handled. 
The  Clan  Chattan  are  said  to  have  only  left  fifteen 
men  of  Barrel's  regiment  alive.  The  rear  of  the 
rebels  broke  into  two  masses,  one  proceeding  by  the 
open  road  for  Inverness,  the  other  fording  the  water 
of  Nairn  and  taking  to  the  hills. 

Charles  stood  stunned,  confounded,  and  in  tears. 
As  to  his  conduct,  Whig  and  Ton'  historians  dif- 
fer, as  they  do  upon  almost  every  other  subject  con- 
nected with  the  Scotch  rebellion.  The  one  party 
says  O'  Sullivan  turned  the  head  of  his  horse  and 
dragged  him  away,  the  other  that  Lord  Elcho  en- 
treated the  Prince  to  rally  the  men  and  charge 
again,  and  on  his  refusing  rode  off  with  contempt, 
vowing  never  to  see  his  face  again. 

The  official  account  of  the  battle  was  cold, 
soldier-like,  and  matter  of  fact.  It  says  of  the 
Highlanders,  that  they  came  running  on  in  their 
wild  manner  upon  the  right,  where  his  royal  high- 
ness had  placed  himself,  imagining  the  greatest  push 
would  be  there.  They  came  down  there  several 
times  within  a  hundred  yards  of  our  men,  firing 
their  pistols  and  brandishing  their  swords ;  but  the 
Royals  and  Pulteneys  hardly  took  their  firelocks 
from  their  shoulders,  so  that  after  those  faint  at- 
tempts they  made  off,  and  the  little  squadrons  on 
our  right  were  sent  to  pursue  them.  General  Haw- 
ley  had,  by  the  aid  of  our  Highlanders,  beat  down 
two  little  stone  walls,  and  came  in  upon  the  right 
flank  of  their  second  line.  As  their  whole  first  line 
came  down  to  attack  at  once,  their  right  somewhat 
outflanked  Barrel's  regiment,  which  was  our  left,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  little  loss  we  sustained  was 
there ;  but  Blyth's  and  Sempill's,  giving  a  fire  upon 
those  who  had  outflanked  Barrel's,  soon  repulsed 
them,  and  Barrel's  regiment  and  the  left  of  the 
Munro's  fairly  beat  them  with  their  bayonets. 

There  was  scarce  a  soldier  or  officer  of  Barrel's, 
and  of  that  part  of  Munro's  which  engaged,  who  did 
not  kill  one  or  two  men  each  with  their  bayonets 
and  spontoons.  'T  is  thought  the  rebels  lost  about 
two  thousand  men  upon  the  field  and  in  the  pursuit 
We  have  here  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  French 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  rebel  prisoners. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Howard  killed  an  officer  who 
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appeared  to  be  Lord  Stxathallan,  by  the  seal  and 
different  commissions  from  the  Pretender  found  in 
his  pocket.  The  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of 
the  king's  troops  amount  to  about  three  hundred. 
The  French  officers  will  be  all  sent  to  Carlisle  till 
his  majesty's  pleasure  shall  be  known.  Four  of  their 
principal  ladies  are  in  custody,  —  namely,  Lady 
Ogilvie,  Lady  Kinloch,  Lady  Gordon,  and  the  laird 
of  M'Intoah's  wife. 

The  pursuit  was  cruel  and  bloody.  For  four  miles 
along  the  moor  the  Highlanders  were  hewn  down. 
Some  of  these  luckless  men  died  like  heroes.  Golfc 
Macbane,  a  man  six  foot  four  high,  finding  himself 
wounded,  singled  out,  alone,  and  at  bay,  set  his  back 
to  a  wall,  and  with  his  target  and  claymore  bore  the 
onset  of  half  a  dozen  dragoons,  who  crowded  at  him 
with  their  long  swords.  The  officers  cried,  "  Save 
that  brave  fellow " ;  but  the  soldiers  cut  his  head 
through  before  he  fell  amid  thirteen  of  his  dead  ene- 
mies. The  right  wing  crossed  the  Nairn  with  un- 
broken resolution.  The  dragoons  seemed  afraid  to 
touch  them  in  their  despair.  One  officer,  who  tried 
to  seize  a  straggler,  was  cut  down  with  a  single  blow, 
and  his  slayer  coolly  stooping  down  over  the  body 
removed  the  gold  watch. 

The  cruelty  after  the  battle  was  increased  by  a 
rumor  that  the  Pretender  had  ordered  his  men  to 
give  no  quarter.  The  Duke  himself  was  cold  and 
unrelenting.  His  men  were  ordered  to  go  over  the 
field  and  Dayonet  and  cut  down  the  wounded. 
This  work  was  done  with  brutal  jocularity,  splashing 
each  other  with  blood,  till  they  looked  (as  one  of 
them  has  reported)  like  butchers.  The  Duke  is  said 
to  have  ordered  Wolfe  to  pistol  a  young  colonel  who 
lay  wounded  ;  but  Wolfe  refused,  saying  he  would 
never  consent  to  become  an  executioner.  Unarmed 
men  were  cut  down  in  the  very  streets  of  Inverness. 
The  next  day  the  reckless  Duke  continued  his  cruel- 
ties. Seventy  poor  wretches  were  dragged  from 
under  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  despatched  by  platoon 
firing.  Seventy-two  fugitives,  found  in  neighboring 
hovels,  were  also  butchered  in  cold  blood.  In  one 
hut  alone  thirty-two  blackened  bodies  were  found 
amid  the  ashes.  Nineteen  wounded  officers,  shel- 
tered in  the  court-yard  of  Culloden  House,  were 
also  carted  out  and  shot  against  the  park  wall.  Of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  prisoners  sent  by  vessel 
to  London,  only  forty-nine  survived  the  cruelties  of 
the  eight  months'  voyage. 

The  English  soldiers  were  seen  for  days  strutting 
about  in  the  rich  laced  waistcoats  and  hats  of  the 
Pretender  and  his  generals.  The  English  only  lost 
in  this  battle  of  forty  minutes,  one  officer  of  distinc- 
tion,— Lord  Robert  Kerr,  the  second  son  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lothian,  a  captain  in  Barrel's  regiment  He 
received  the  first  Macintosh  on  his  spontoon.  but  was 
instantly  beat  down  by  a  dozen  thirsty  broadswords. 

The  news  of  the  important  victory  reached  Lon- 
don on  the  24th  of  April.  The  dapper  kingre  joiccd, 
Sam  Johnson  secretly  lamented.  The  Park  and 
Tower  guns  soon  bellowed  oat  the  news  over  the 
red  multitudinous  roofs,  at  night  there  were  bonfires 
throughout  London,  and  every  steeple  clashed  out 
rejoicings.  The  Duke  received  the  thanks  of  the 
English  parliament  and  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  a  year  addition  to  his  income,  and  the  name 
of  The  Butcher  from  the  Scotch.  As  for  the  jxxir 
Prince,  he  rambled  about  the  Western  Islands  for 
five  months,  skulking  in  shielings  and  shepherds' 
and  fishermen's  huts.  On  the  20th  of  September, 
he  escaped  to  France  in  a  vessel  fitted  out  by  an 
I  adherent,  who  had  been  promised  a  baronetcy 
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by  the  old  Chevalier  if  he  conld  rescue  his  unfortu- 
nate son. 

When  the  Master  of  Lovat,  that  enormous  scoun- 
drel, who  arrived  too  late  for  Culloden,  came  to 
London  to  end  his  bad  life  on  Tower  Hill,  Hogarth, 
remembering  the  march  to  Finehley,  went  out  to 
see  him  at  Hi^li^ate,  and  he  drew  the  subtle  old 
rogue  counting  up  the  Jacobite  clans  on  his  picking 
and  stealing  fingers. 


TRIFLES. 

At  the  season  when  all  people  who  can  manage 
it  are  idle  with  a  good  conscience,  when  our  sea-girt 
isle  is,  so  to  say,  fringed  with  triflers  for  the  time 
being,  who -on  principle  amuse  themselves  at  the 
smallest  expense  and  effort  to  mind  and  body,  with 
a  deliberate  preference  for  trifles,  —  for  novels  that 
are  soonest  forgotten,  for  diversions  that  raise  no 
excitement,  for  lounges  of  sleepy  observation  into 
thing?  and  doings  of  little  moment  in  themselves 
and  of  still  less  to  the  observer,  —  the  question  of 
trifling  and  of  trifles  naturally  suggests  itself,  whether 
in  contempt  or  justification,  or  simply  as  a  matter 
of  speculation.  There  is  no  word  that  people  use 
with  less  doubt  as  to  its  meaning  than  "trifle."  The 
poet,  the  preacher,  the  frivolous,  the  uneducated 
equally  agree  on  a  trifle  being  a  thing  of  no  weight 
or  value.  Trifles  light  as  lir,  trifles  the  sum  of 
human  things,  the  of  trifles,  Vive  la  Bagatelle, 
"  a  trifle  from  Brighton,"  —  all  show  familiarity  with 
the  idea ;  but  the  question  is,  what  truly  answers 
this  description V  What  is  a  trifle?  Weigh  this 
question  with  sufficient  deliberation  and  we  may 
soon  come  to  doubt  whether,  in  all  its  aspects,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  trifle  at  all.  In  fact,  it  can  only 
be  such  in  its  relation  to  other  things ;  that  is,  no 
trifle  is  a  trifle  to  everybody.  It  is  the  occasion  of 
thought,  or  it  has  cost  thought,  or  it  has  its  grave 
side  in  some  direction.  Whether  it  be  a  farthing,  or 
a  toy,  or  a  soap-buble,  or  Katharine's  sleeve  snipped 
this  way  or  that;  or  something  more  evanescent 
still,  —  a  poem  on  a  pin-cushion,  a  fantastic  form  of 
etiquette,  a  conundrum,  a  passing,  meaningless  com- 
pliment, an  empty  transient  flirtation,  —  everything 
that  can  be  named  is  of  importance  to  somebody. 
It  is  important  either  from  necessity,  or  from  the 
mental  conformation  of  him  who  so  regards  it,  and 
whose  interests  are  so  finite  and  minute  that  acci- 
dents and  frifles  are  the  only  things  on  which  he 
can  lay  hold  with  any  tenacity. 

Obviously  it  is  a  felicity  of  life  to  be  able  to  re- 
gard many  things  as  trifles,  assuming  that  the  judg- 
ment can  discriminate  truly.  The  mind  is  strong 
and  ■well-balanced  that  can  distinguish  between 
what  is  of  the  essence  of  a  auestion  and  what  are  im- 
material adjuncts.  The  fortune  is  easy  that  can 
afford  to  hold  its  possessions  loosely  as  trifles.  In 
money  matters,  'almost  every  income  has  a  sum 
which  the  owner  can  legitimately  regard  as  a  trifle ; 
but  the  difference  in  particular  cases  is  infinite. 
The  rich  man  is  unwise  who  frets  fbr  the  loss  of  a 
handred,  or  it  may  be  a  thousand,  pounds.  Many 
a  man  has  to  keep  up  an  appearance  on  a  sum  from 
which  it  is  no  trifle  to  lose  half  a  crown.  The  great 
thing  is  to  know  a  trifle  when  you  see  it,  and  not  to 
waste  seriousness  upon  it,  —  to  know  it,  not  in  the 
abstract,  which  it  is  not  of  much  practical  impor- 
tance to  determine,  but  in  its  relation  to  yourself 
In  such  judicious  recognition  not  a  little  of  success 
in  society,  and  perhaps  in  life  too,  depends.  It  may 
be  said  on  behalf  of  trifles  that  some  persons 


seem  absolutely  to  need  periodical  repose  among 
them.  They  find  it  good  to  rest  the  mind  in  a 
lazy  contemplation  of  them,  to  strengthen  the 
tissues  of  the  overwrought  faculties  among  these 
soulless  things  after  every  prolonged  effort.  The 
trifle  may  be  avowedly  and  shamelessly  useless  in 
itself  or  in  connection  with  the  man,  or  it  may  have 
a  gloss  of  serious  purpose ;  but  to  be  of  real  utility, 
to  fulfil  its  purpose  to  the  weary  thinker  or  worker, 
it  must  have  no  more  reality  than  a  dream.  We 
have  known  a  writer,  heart  and  soul  immersed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse,  who  might  often  be 
observed  in  rapt  contemplation  of  the  trivialities  of 
shop  windows;  choosing  for  this  exercise  objects 
which  seemed  most  at  variance  with  the  terrors  of 
his  theme,  and  which  were  no  doubt  efficacious  to 
him  in  proportion  as  they  afforded  this  contrast. 

After  this  and  many  similar  experiences,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  believe  that  trifles  have  a  mission  in 
the  world,  that  they  help  to  keep  it  sane  and  on  its 
legs,  and  that  a  crusade  again9t  them,  which  seems 
to  be  many  persons'  business,  would  be  mischievous 
in  proportion  to  its  success.  Fortunately  tbey  offer 
a  downy  resistance,  as  when  one  runs  one's  head 
against  a  feather-bed,  and  the  greater  the  violence 
of  the  attack  at  the  moment,  the  larger  crop  of  fu- 
ture trifles  and  triflers  is  the  champion  sowing. 
Every  grand  career,  every  conquest  on  a  large  scale 
over  men's  rights,  tastes,  and  tendencies,  issues  in  a 
wholesale  devotion  to  trifles.  Either  men  are  driven 
out  of  the  field  of  great  exploits,  and  so  forced  to 
trifle  or  die  of  despair,  or,  believing  themselves  true 
followers  and  imitators  of  their  severe  and  lofty 
founder  or  teacher,  they  sink  into  trifles  uncon- 
sciously. For  no  subject  is  so  impressive  or  so  awful 
but  it  has  its  adherent  trifles,  and  people  will  fasten 
upon  these  with  an  avidity  proportionate  to  their 
incompetence  for  larger  views.  Thus  trifles  are  the 
natural  refuge  from  austerities,  and  from  all  fears 
beyond  the  mind's  calibre ;  in  some  way  or  other 
these  are  smothered  in  them.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
"  make  trifles  of  terrors,"  as  the  Mexican  confection- 
ers disarm  purgatory  of  its  horrors  by  turning  the 
image  of  death  itself  into  a  sweetmeat  on  All  Souls' 
Day,  and  exhibiting  long  grinning  rows  of  sugar 
skulls  for  the  children. 

But,  besides  this  involuntary  propagation  of  trifles 
and  the  love  of  trifles,  there  is  a  way  of  utilizing 
them  so  as  to  serve  a  purpose.  The  triflers  are  no 
gainers  morally  by  the  process,  but  benevolence 
turns  their  weakness  to  account  A  vast  number  of 
grave  persons  pass  their  time  in  ministering  to  the 
love  of  trifles  in  others,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Quaker  jeweller,  who  will  not  adorn  his  own  coat 
with  the  vanity  of  a  button,  but  fills  his  coffers 
through  the  weakness  be  despises.  He  is  simply 
viewing  the  trifle  from  its  serious  side,  as  tfoc  serge- 
clad  nun  in  her  solitary  cell  cuts  papers  for  ban- 
quets, or  wreaths  artificial  flowers  for  the  brows  of 
her  worldling  sisters.  They  are  frivolous  who  buy 
tbem,  but  the  poor  through  her  are  the  gainers.  A 
trifle  or  a  vanity  assumes  with  almost  everybody  an 
adventitious  grandeur  and  importance,  not  by  chang- 
ing its  own  nature  or  its  relation  to  those  who  are  to 
use  it,  but  in  virtue  of  what  is  to  be  got  by  it.  And 
this  very  justfy  in  a  great  many  instances.  The 
omission  of  the  aspirate  is  considered  by  many  a  very 
trifling  failing,  interfering  not  at  all  with  the  judg- 
ment or  mastery  of  any  great  national  interest,  still 
less  with  a  good  man's  holiest  aspirations ;  but  if  a 
man  is  not  listened  to  with  deference  who,  treating 
of  great  questions,  suffers  under  this  trifling  disquah- 
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fication,  it  may  be  a  trifle  viewed  in  the.abstract,  or 
if  the  man  lived  where  English  was  not  spoken,  but 
it  become*  a  matter  of  immense  importance  in  fact. 

Many  good  people  adopt  a  sort  of  compromise  on 
this  point.  They  recognize  the  inevitable  part 
which  trifles  must  play  in  society,  but  they  prefer 
to  disguise  them,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  unveiled 
triviality.  Hence  we  see  collections  of  things  worth- 
less in  themselves  and  teaching  nothing,  but  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  a  pursuit,  admitting  of  much 
empty  talk  and  futile  discussion,  but  yet  with  a 
flavor  of  art  or  science  or  learning  about  them 
which  is  supposed  to  redeem  them  from  the  dreaded 
reproach.  Hence,  too,  in  the  stricter  sort  of  circles 
we  have  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  a  bearing  on 
natural  history,  —  the  facts  questionable,  the  anec- 
dotes puerile,  the  effect  somewhat  feeble ;  but  the 
advantage  being  that  the  people  so  entertained 
think  they  keep  clear  of  trifles.  Even  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor seems  to  us  to  fall  into  this  mistake  when,  in 
censuring  the  love  of  gossip,  he  sternly  demands  of 
the  tritler,  "  What  is  it  to  you  if  your  neighbor's 
father  was  a  Syrian  or  his  grandmother  illegitimate  ?  ** 
and  recommends  him  instead  to  count  the  start  and 
find  out  whether  their  number  is  odd  or  even ;  as 
though  this  would  not  be  the  more  frivolous  inquiry 
of  the  two,  if  it  were  to  end  there. 

All  people  have  in  their  hearts  a  fear  of  being 
supposed  to  care  about  trifles,  or  to  spend  thought 
and  time  upon  them,  though  no  one  can  look  into 
himself  without  being  aware  that  for  many  trifles  be 
does  care  a  great  deal.  We  are  all  so  much  in  ter- 
ror of  one  another  that  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  one 
who  does  not  conceal  from  his  nearest  and  dearest 
some*  employment  or  taste  which  is  pleasant  and 
comfortable  to  himself,  but  whieh  he  fears  would 
lower  him  in  others'  eyes.  When  Johnson  would 
not  tell  Boswell  what  he  did  with  his  orange-peel,  he 
doubtless  feared  to  sink  in  the  eyes  of  his  adorer. 
We  assert  this  with  tolerable  confidence  of  every- 
body, and  yet  there  are  some  *>ersons  who,  if  they 
do  give  way  to  anything  frivolous,  do  so  with  closed 
doors  and  closed  lips.  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  in  certain  minds  such  a  slow  pace  of  thought  that 
gravity  and  solidity  have  it  all  their  own  way,  one 
necessary  topic  succeeding  another  in  unbroken  con- 
tinuity. In  some  people  we  detect  no  gaps,  no  va- 
cant intervals  through  which  trivialities  may  rush 
in.  These  persons  of  slow  imaginations  and  practi- 
cal views  have  their  part  to  play  in  society ;  they 
keep  order,  and  hold  nonsense  in  check.  Although, 
however,  they  have  a  very  decided  opinion  about 
the.  folly  of  trifles,  their  estimate  of  what  is  a  trifle 
differs  very  materially  from  that  of  the  ascetic  or 
enthusiast.  No  detail,  however  minute,  incurs  this 
reproach  with  them  which  relates  to  externals,  if 
only  it  is  treated  seriously.  Dress,  equipage,  a  well- 
ordered  table,  and  the  like,  are  things  which  cannot 
be  kept  up  to  their  mark  without  a  sedulous  atten- 
tion to  small  matters  which  some  slur  over  as  trifles, 
whieh  others  arc  ashamed  of  as  trifles,  but  whieh 
these  sot>er  people  discuss  with  weight  as  serious 
things,  till  the  deferential  listener  begins  to  correct 
his  own  estimate  by  their  standard. 

Persons  who  at  once  detect  importance  in  things 
that  we  regard  as  slight  or  immaterial,  and  who  de- 
nounce as  trifles  what  we  have  a  sneaking  kindness 
for  arc  reasonable  objects  of  respectful  fear.  They 
are  an  especial  bugbear  to  the  young  and  diffident 
who  are  apt  to  like  their  elders  in  proportion  as 
they  art*  tolerant  of  trifles.  This  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  a  first  acquaintance  with  what  thev  call 


clever  people,  —  men  of  social  or  literary  distinction. 
We  may  bo  very  sure  that  popular  writers,  for  ex- 
ample, who  make  it  their  business  to  amuse  the  world, 
take  a  keen  interest  in  an  infinite  number  of  very 
small  things.  And  their  admirers  cannot  be  long  in 
their  company  without  acquiring  perhaps  even  a 
surplus  of  courage  in  avowing  then*  own  likings  and 
interest  in  trifles.  The  talk  of  literary  men  is  some- 
times really  trifling  and  below  their  powers.  It  is 
so  much  less  trouble  to  sympathize  with  society  in 
its  weaknesses  than  to  raise  it  to  unaccustomed  ef- 
forts of  thought ;  and  it  is  pleasanter  too,  after  a 
hard  day's  work.  Intellect  will  always  tell,  and 
these  great  wits  have  a  way  of  doing  things  ;  they 
gild  with  humor  frivolities  which  look  no  better  than 
they  are  in  other  hands,  but  which  remain  frivolities 
all  the  same.  And  in  this  way  the  leisure  of  men 
of  real  power  is  sometimes  far  from  improving  to  in- 
ferior minds,  who  acquire  nothing  but  confidence  in 
their  own  folly  by  the  familiar  and  irreverent  con- 
tact with  genius. 

Those  trifles  only  are  really  demoralizing  which 
make  a  man  intent  upon  small,  mean,  and  insignifi- 
cant points  that  affect  himself,  —  his  vanity,  his 
case,  or  his  diversion,  —  when  he  ought  to  be  roused 
to  great  and  general  interests  and  to  wider  syni- 
iiathies.  The  secluded  beauty  of  Coplapo,  described 
by  Basil  Hall,  was  probably  a  person  of  this  order ; 
she  was  so  intent  upon*  gaining  a  larger  sphere  for 
her  fascinations  that  she  declared  herself  to  be  thor- 
oughly sick  of  earthquakes,  which  were  taking  up 
everybody's  attention  from  herself.  She  would 
never  think  of  them  again  if  she  were  once  at  dear 
Coquimbo,  —  her  world.  Yet  to  seem  utterly  im- 
pervious to  trifles  need  not  imply  anything  better 
than  this,  or  indeed  essentially  different  from  it. 
Public  opinion,  we  know,  exacts  this  affected  su- 
lieriority  in  the  case  of  whole  classes  of  persons. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  would  divert  a  Belgian 
priest's  eyes  or  feet  from  the  straight  path  before 
him.  We  are  not  blaming  those  who  are  naturally 
absorbed  in  their  own  concerns ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing priggish  in  the  way  in  which  some  people 
look  superior  to  the  scene  around  them,  implying 
an  inner  posture  of  mind  which  might  well  be  ex- 
changed for  a  little  seasonable  trifling. 

We  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  solemn  triflers, 
who  are,  in  fact,  the  medium  through  which  the 
very  idea  of  trifle*  presents  itself  to  many  persons' 
experience.  Whether  the  tritler  shows" his  vein  by 
giving  immense  importance  to  things  that  are  ut- 
terly insignificant,  to  his  own  part  in  slight  cere- 
monies and  immaterial  tasks,  —  devoting  hours  when 
minutes  would  serve,  fink-ally  exact  where  negli- 
gence is  more  graceful,  and  putting  on  a  solemn 
countenance  on  light  occasions  where  a  smile  is  its 
proper  liveTy,  —  or  whether  as  a  hero-worshipper 
lie  invests  everything  said  or  done  by  ono  of  the 
world's  favorites  with  the  weight  of  his  whole  char- 
acter, common  sense  and  good  taste  are  equally  of- 
fended. Haydon  once  found  an  admirer  of  Ben- 
tham  lost  in  awe  at  the  prodigious  power  and  ver- 
satility of  the  philosopher's  mind  on  the  occasion  of 
his  proposing  a  reform  in  the  handle  of  battledores. 
The  foolish  disciple  was  amazed,  at  the  spectacle  of 
liis  master  u  taking  in  everything,  like  the  elephant's 
trunk,  which  lifts  alike  a  pin  or  a  hundred  {founds* 
weight."  Another  form  of  solemn  trifling  is  the  pur- 
suit of  "  vermiculate  questions,"  the  exercise  of  the 
wit  in  endless  amplifications,  and  the  labor  of  ex- 
tracting something  out  of  nothing,  like  that  preacher 
who  employed  four  months  in  developing  the  mys- 
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tery  of  Joseph's  coat  to  his  congregation.  In 
works  of  fiction  we  constantly  find  this  tendency. 
It  shows  itself  in  giving  trifles  an  abnormal  impor- 
tance, and  making  great  events  to  hang  upon  them, 
in  a  way  which  the  fancy  can  conceive,  but  which 
is  contrary  to  all  our  experience.  Especially  we  see 
this  in  the  plot*  of*  religious  and  other  didactic 
novels.  The  harrowed  conscience  of  a  heroine  of 
this  school,  who  had  committed  the  sin  of  forgetting 
a  message  for  five  minutes,  we  have  seen  pictured 
in  a  strain  of  solemnity  which  beats  every  other 
form  of  grave  trilling  we  could  name. 

Every  ape  is  guilty  of  it*  own  unfairness  in  con- 
demning things  as  trifles  which  are  not  sncb.  Thus 
Addison  considered  a  butterfly  collector  a  type  of 
the  tritler.  and  Dr.  Johnson  goes  near  on  one  occa- 
sion to  giving  the  same  definition  to  the  lovers  of 
fine  scenerv.  A  real  trifle  strikes  us  as  a  short-lived 
soulless  thing  that  leaves  no  trace  of  itself.  The 
real  tritler  has  no  definite  pursuit,  no  distinct  taste 
or  preference.  Trifles  that  admit  of  classification, 
or  that  are  taken  up  in  the  scientific  spirit,  lose 
their  nature  and  ascend  in  the  scale  of  importance. 
A  grain  of  sand  is  a  trifle ;  but  a  link  in  a  chain, 
however  minute,  is  another  thing  altogether. 


Although  he  was  accepted,  it  was  a  galling  posi- 
tion, however,  for  Roland:  he  felt  that  he  was 
watched  by  the  foreman  and  watched  by  the  mas- 
ters. At  Youlcliffe  his  own  character  stood  him  in 
stead,  and  he  was  trusted  and  respected,  with  little 
reference  to  his  connection  with  Joshua;  but  the 
sins  of  the  father  wen?  beginning  to  tell  fearfully 
against  his  child.  The  lodging  which  he  first  took 
was  too  respectable  for  Joshua,  who  had  soon  fallen 
into  the  worst  possihle  set 

"  I  dunno  like  them  stuck-up  folk  a  pryin'  into  a 
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CH  APTER  XX.  —  VinT*  LOXELT. 

J08HUA  and  bis  son  had  continued  their  slow 
way  unmolested  to  Liverpool.  As  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  town,  and  drore  through  street  after 
street  of  frowzy,  squalid,  grimy  houses,  Roland's 
heart  sank  within  him.  There  are  few  things  more 
depressing  than  the  suburb*  of  a  great  city,  where 
all  the  beauty  of  nature  has  been  destroyed,  and 
man's  handiwork  is  only  shown  in  ugliness  and 
wretchedness.  - 

"  And  they  have  a  dirtied  the  very  air  as  it  ain't 
clean  to  swalla,"  said  Roland,  with  inexpressible 
disgust  as  they  passed  into  the  lurid,  foggy,  dull, 
smoky  atmosphere. 

"  Yes,"  answered  his  father;  "but  it  mun  be  a 
fine  place,  and  safe,  an  a  body  did  n't  want  for  to 
be  looked  arter."  —  The  views  to  be  taken  of  the 
same  place  vary  curiously  according  to  the  seer. 

The  next  day  Roland  went  in  search  of  the  old 
Quaker's  warehouse  with  Nathan's  letter  in  his 
hand. 

•»  What  a  sight  o'  folk,"  said  he  to  himself.  "  And 
how  they  runs  to  and  fro,  noliody  a  speaking  to  no- 
body, nor  simmingly  caring  whether  we  all  be  alive 
or  dead."  In  Youlcliffe  everybody  knew  everybody, 
and  the  intense  solitude  of  the  crowd  of  a  great 
town  made  his  loneliness  sometimes  almost  unbear- 
able. 

Mr.  Rend  all  received  him  coldly  and  suspiciously ; 
he  seemed  nearly  to  have  forgotten  Nathan's  exist- 
ence, and  questioned  the  young  man  closely  and 
very  unpleasantly.  Just,  however,  as  Roland  was 
turning  on  his  heel,  half  in  anger  and  half  in  dismay, 
the  old  Quaker  said,  placidly, — 

"  Well,  young  man,  1 11  give  thee  a  chance  and 
try  thee  in  the  outer  warehouse  for  a  while,  —  lest, 
as  Nathan  Brown  observes,  perchance  thy  falling 
into  evil  ways  might  reproach  us  for  our  neglect. 
Thou  seem 'st  a  bit  hasty,  friend.  Dost  thee  think 
the  father  ean  eat  sour  grapes  and  the  son's  teeth 
not  be  set  on  edge  ?  't  would  be  against  Scripture. 
Thee  mayst  come  to-morrow  and  well  see  what 
thee  'st  good  for." 


body's  wai 


I  tell 


!,  Roland.  I  wunna  come  to 


thee  no  more  an  thou  dostna  change,"  said  he. 

And  they  moved  gradually  into  a  more  and  more 
miserable,  part  of  the  town,  —  for  Roland  was  set 
upon  keeping  a  kind  of  homo  for  his  father.  —  com- 
ing at  last  into  one  of  the  narrow,  airless  courts  of 
which  Liverpool  is  full,  with  high  honses  all  round 
shutting  out  the  skv,  where  Roland,  used  to  the  free 
air  of  the  hills,  could  scarcely  breathe  :  the  dirt  and 
wretchedness  of  the  other  inhabitants  was  a  misery 
to  him,  —  the  world  of  dark  and  dismal  houses  op- 
pressed him  like  a  nightmare.  The  want  of  space 
is  of  itself  excessively  trying  to  one  who  has  had  as 
it  were  the  run  of  half  a  county. 

He  made  no  friends,  scarcely  any  acquaintance : 
the  clerks  at  Mr.  Kendall's  rather  looked  down  upon 
his  country  ways ;  besides,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  were  being  borne  alone  on  a  rapid  current  he 
knew  not  where,  as  if  everything  were  a  temporary 
makeshift,  that  "something"  was  coming,  he  never 
said  to  himself  what,  and  that  it  was  not.  worth 
while  to  make  plans  or  undertake  anything  beyond 
his  day's  work.  There  was  a  steep  street  leading 
down  towards  the  river,  where  be  could  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  Welsh  hills  beyond  the  forests  of 
masts,  along  which  he  always  passed  if  he  could,  — 
they  u  seemed  friendly."  His  only  amusement,  in- 
deed, was  to  stroll  down  it  in  the  evening  and 
along  the  docks  to  watch  the  outgoing  ships.  Why 
could  not  his  father  be  persuaded  to  go  somewhere, 
—  anywhere,  far  away  ? 

One  day  he  had  picked  up  a  little  crying  child 
who  had  lost  its  way.  and  having  patiently  inquired 
out  its  belongings,  bad  spent  much  trouble  in  bring- 
ing it  home,  which  had  won  the  heart  of  its  grand- 
father, an  old  sailor  almost  past  work  who  hung 
about  the  docks  doing  odd  jobs,  and  with  whom 
Roland  used  occasionally  to  talk.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  him  to  hear  of  far-off  lands,  something  as  dif- 
ferent from  his  present  perplexities  as  possible. 
"Why  don't  ye  go  over  the  way  and  seek  yer 
fortin'  out  there  ?  repeated  the  sailor  at  the  end 
of  all  his  glowing  descriptions.  "  There 's  plenty  of 
room  for  them  as 'II  work,  and  it's  a  fine  place 
where  my  son  is,  he  writes  mo  word." 

But  even  in  his  haziest  visions  the  two  images  of 
Cassie  and  his  rather  could  never  come  together, 
and  it  was  as  grievous  to  him  to  think  of  going  as 
of  staying.  He  had  no  rest  even  in  day-dreams  for 
his  soul,  and  his  longing  after  Cassie,  after  a  loving 
home  such  as  she  would  have  given  him,  became 
sometimes  almost  more  painful  to  him  than  he  could 
bear. 

"  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,"  said  the  poor 
fellow  to  himself,  watching  the  spreading  sails, 
which  looked  to  him  like  wings.  **  This  is  a  dry 
and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is,"  be  went  on,  as 
he  gazed  over  the  muddy  Mersey.  It  was  true  to 
his  feeling,  though  not  to  sense.  *  It  is  strange  how 
the  images  of  a  climate  and  manners  so  opposed  to 
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feeling  in  defiance  of  reality  of  association.  The 
isolation,  the  anxiety,  were  half  breaking  bis  heart, 
but  he  felt  as  if  he  were  the  last  plank  to  which 
thti  drowning  soul,  fast  sinking  from  all  good,  was 
clinging,  ana  he  stayed  on,  though  there  were 
sometimes  whole  days  when  he  scarcely  saw  his 
father. 

Late  one  evening  Joshua,  having  nothing  to  do, 
strolled,  excited  and  half-tipsy,  into  the  warehouse 
to  inquire  for  his  son.  and  while  Roland,  in  the 
greatest  possible  distress  and  annoyance,  was  trying 
to  persuade  him  to  go  home,  the  chief  clerk  —  a 
precise,  ceremonious  old  gentleman  with  a  dash  of 
powder  in  his  hair  —  came  up,  and  ordered  him 
very  summarily  off  the  premises. 

Joshua  was  exceedingly  insolent. 

44  What 's  that  powder-headed  monkey  mean  ?  " 
said  he.  "I  hanna  done  nowt!  I  appeal  to  th' 
coumpany,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  the  bystanders, 
to  their  infinite  delight,  as  the  clerk  was  not  pop- 
ular. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Ro- 
land eould  get  his  father  away. 

That  night  he  was  even  more  restless  than  usual 
after  they  had  gone  to  bed  :  the  wretched  room  was 
close  and  airless,  and  he  muttered  frightfully  in  his 
sleep.  At  last,  in  the  dim  moonlight  whicfi  came 
in  over  the  tops  of  the  tall  houses  in  the  court,  Ro- 
land, who  was  dozing,  suddenly  saw  him  sit  up  and 
stretch  out  his  arm  angrily. 

"  Iiold  yer  hand,  yer  rascal !  I  won't  ha'  it  made 
a  hanging  matter  on." 

The  voice  then  sank  in  unintelligible  sounds  as  he 
lay  down  again,  and  all  was  then  so  still,  as  Roland, 
in  an  agony  of  horror,  leant  forward,  that  he  heard 
the  cinder  fall  in  the  grate  as  he  listened.  Present- 
ly the  ghastly  figure  rose  again.  "  I  tell  'ee  half 
the  gold 's  mine ;  the  county  notes  won't  be  worth 
nothing  i'  th'  county.  Share  and  share  alike,"  he 
repeated,  fiercely,  and  as  his  son  shook  him  violently 
to  wake  him,  he  muttered,  —  "  No,  he  shanna  know 
owt  on  it,  —  not  Roland.  I  wunna  hae  him  flyted 
at."  And  then  he  sank  into  a  dull,  heavy  leaden 
sleep. 

His  poor  son  lay  shivering  with  the  extremity  of 
his  misery  till  the  dull  daylight  broke  upon  the 
town.  He  seemed  somehow  never  to  have  realized 
the  thing  before,  and  the  touch  of  tenderness  to 
himself  made  Ins  heart  ache.  In  the  morning 
Joshua  rose,  quite  unconscious  of  his  night's  revela- 
tion?, and  Roland  went  to  his  work,  feeling  as  if 
he  had  committed  a  great  crime  himself.  Indeed, 
those  who  saw  the  two  might  have  doubted  which 
was  the  guilty  man-  He  could  hardly  bear  to  look 
any  one  in  the  face. 

"  How  shall  I  get  through  the  day  wi'  them  a'  at 
the  office  ?  "  said  he  to  himself.  It  was  settled  for 
him  very  summarily.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the 
warehouse  the  old  Quaker  sent  for  him,  and  said, 
that  though  he  had  no  complaints  to  make  of  bis  own 
conduct,  no  young  man  of  his  could  be  allowed  to 
associate  with  such  a  fellow  as  Joshua  was  now 
known  to  be:  "it  injured  the  establishment,"  — 
and  he  dismissed  him. 

It  was  a  sentence  of  exclusion  from  all  respectable 
places  of  trust.  He  had  no  one  now  to  apply  to  for 
a  character ;  and  his  heart  seemed  to  die  within 
him  ;is  ho  walked  down  to  his  father's  usual  haunts, 
and  wandered  to  and  fro  in  search  of  him.  He  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  however;  and  Roland  re- 
turned through  the  sloppy,  grimy  streets,  more  de- 
pressed even  than  usual,  and  sat  drearily  waiting  in 
the  desolate  little  room.    He  thought  he  would 


make  one  more  effort  to  get  his  father  away. 
Joshua  came  moodily  in  at  last :  another  of  his  reck- 
less schemes  had  faded,  and  he  was  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper.   He  sat  down  sulkily  without  speak- 

inS-  .    .  ... 

44  What  is  it  ye  was  inquiring  arter  me  for, 

Roland  ?  "  he  said  at  last,  almost  sadly,  turning  un- 
willingly towards  his  silent  son. 
44  Father,  I 'm  turned  off." 

"  Well,  there  ain't  no  great  harm  in  that.  I 
hated  th'  ould  man." 

"And  how  am  I  to  get  anither  place?  who'll 
trust  me  ?  Mr.  Rendall  says,"  added  the  poor  fel- 
low, goaded  by  his  father's  indifference,  44  4  None  o' 
my  young  men  shall  ha'  aught  to  do  with  such  as 
thy  father,'  says  he.  I  mun  go  and  work  at  the 
docks  an  we  bide  here.  Let  us  go,  feyther,  away 
from  this  dolesome  place.  What  for  should  we 
stop  here  ?  "  muttered  the  poor  fellow,  desperately. 

Joshua  had  fallen  into  the  very  sink  and  slough  of 
life,  but  there  remained  the  one  spark  of  light,  his 
belief  in  and  respect  for  bis  son  s  character,  —  a 
sort  of  love  for  him. 

44  Leave  me,  lad,  —  go ;  thou  'st  been  a  good  lad  to 
me.  I  shall  be  thy  ruin,  body  and  soul,  I  know,  an 
thou  bidest  wi'  me." 

14  0  feyther,  canna  we  go  thegether  ?  Come 
wi'  me !  Let 's  try  anither  place,  not  this  horrid 
black  hole,  —  ony  ither  place.  There's  a  many 
homes  over  the  water,  sailor  Jack  says  :  why  should 
n't  we  go  out  there  ?  The  Jumping  Jenny  sails  in 
a  month  somewhere,  he  says  ;  let  us  go." 

44 1  canna  go  gadding  o*  that  fashion.  England *s 
good  enough  for  me  ;  but  do  thou  go  thysen.  Nay, 
child,  thou  canstna  drag  me  up,  and  I  on'y  drag 
thee  down.  Go  while  'tis  time;  godrectly;  who 
knows  what  mav  happen  ?  "  he  said,  almost  fiercely. 
44  If  God  A'mighty  is  as  parson  says,  He  '11  reward 
thee.  Dunna  folia  me ;  't  will  be  o'  no  use,  —  I 
shanna  come  back.  Thee  knowest  I 'm  as  obstinate 
as  a  bull,  and  I  wunna  see  thee  —  " 

And  from  a  hidden  place  in  the  floor  he  dragged 
out  a  hoard  of  some  kind,  wrapped  in  a  handker- 
chief, which  made  Roland  shiver.  Joshua  had 
striven  to  keep  his  son  free  from  the  knowledge  of 
his  past  crimes,  with  a  carious  respect  for  his  good 
name ;  and  rolling  some  few  articles  of  clothing  into 
a  bundle,  he  pulled  his  cap  over  his  eyes  with  a 
kind  of  rage,  wrung  his  boy's  hand,  and  was  gone. 


XXI.  —  MAST  WATERS  WILL  NOT  QUENCH 
LOVK. 

The  young  man  had  hardly  a  shilling  in  the 
world  after  having  paid  the  few  things  which  he 
owed,  and  he  set  off  to  walk  towards  home.  He 
wanted  the  quiet  of  the  fields,  the  freedom  of  the 
open  road,  to  be  able  to  collect  his  thoughts ;  the 
dark  and  dirtv  town  was  each  day  more  and  more 
dreadful  to  him.  He  slept  two  or  three  nights  on 
the  road  on  his  slow  progress  home. 

41 1  mun  see  her  again,"  he  muttered,  as  he  went 
along,  44  an  it  be  only  to  say  good  by.  But  who 
knows  whether  she  '11  hae  speech  wi'  me  ?  An  they 
've  any  scent  o'  the  thing,  happen  they  mid  think 
there  were  a  taint  o'  blood  o'  my  hands  too,"  —  it 
seemed  to  drive  him  half  out  of  his  senses  as  the 
thought  crossed  his  mind. 

The  sweet  air  from  the  hills  seemed  to  came  to 
him  like  an  old  and  soothing  friend  as  he  approached 
his  own  country.    When  the  stone  walls  and  the 
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rocky  outlines  came  in  sight  be  greeted  them  like 
living  beings.  "  How  can  onybody  live  in  thoe 
stinking  holes  ?  "  said  he  to  himself.  "  I 'd  reither 
be  a  herd-boy  nor  have  all  Mr.  Kendall's  stores. 
Eh,  but  it 's  a  lovely  sight,"  said  he,  as  he  saw  a 
plough  passing  crosswise  along  a  field  on  a  hill 
nearly  as  steep  as  a  house  side. 

He  was  leaning  over  the  parapet  of  a  bridge, 
watching  the  rush  of  the  water  among  the  big 
stones,  and  trying  to  make  out  Stone  Edge  in  the 
distance,  when  a  voice  near  him  cried  out,  "  Why, 
it'  it  ain't  Roland  Stracev  ! "  and  he  encountered  the 
sharp  eyes  of  Lawyer  Gilbert,  a  low  attorney,  w 


ith 


whom  he  knew  his  father  had  had  a  long  quarrel 
about  an  exchange. 

"  And  where 's  your  father,  I 'd  like  to  know  ? " 
said  he.  "  He  cheated  me  once,  but  I  '11  be  even 
with  him  yet.  He  got  off*  finely  at  the  inquest ; 
he 'd  hardly  be  so  lucky  again.  I  should  like  to 
know,  if  you 'd  a  been  set  in  the  witness-box  and  the 
screw  put  on,  what  you 'd  ha'  been  made  to  say  ? 
There  was  one  Jackman,  horsedealer,"  he  added, 
with  a  searching  look  — 

"  And  what  right  ha*  you  to  take  folk's  characters 
away  o'  that  fashion  ?  "  said  Roland,  fiercely,  turn- 
ing at  bay.  "  I  know  a  thing  or  two  o'  you,  as  ye  '11 
hardly  like  telled  i'  th*  court ! "  and  he  passed  on 
without  another  word.  He  was  evidently  not  to 
be  trilled  with  in  that  mood,  and  the  man  let  him 
go. 

He  struck  across  country  to  avoid  meeting  any 
ono  else,  —  up  a  lonely  valley,  where  now  runs  a 
high-road  and  a  railway  is  threatened,  but  where 
then  there  passed  nothing  but  the  old  pack-horse 
way,  paved  in  places,  which  had  probably  exist- 
ed since  before  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Up  and 
down  it  went,  without  the  smallest  idea  of  keeping 
any  level,  turned  aside  by  every  little  obstacle,  run- 
ning hither  and  thither  like  a  child  at  play,  in- 
stead of  the  stern  determination  of  a  Roman  road, 
or  even  of  its  modern  equivalent.  He  walkod  for 
miles  without  meeting  a  living  thing,  and  all  was 
silent  except  a  brawling  stream,  which  ran  at  the 
bottom,  hidden  amid  moss  and  magnificent  broad 
leaves.  Sometimes  the  steep  hillsides  rose  bare, 
with  nothing  but  bush  and  shaley  loose  stones 
mixed  with  lilies  of  the  valley  and  rare  mountain 
aromatic  herbs;  then  came  sweeps  of  the  short 
sweet  emerald  grass  of  the  limestone  pastures,  and 
a  sheep  or  two,  an  nimble  as  goats,  bounded  out  of 
the  way.  And  still,  as  he  went,  he  had  scarcely  de- 
termined in  himself  whether  he  should  go  on  to 
Cassis  or  not.  Presently  he  saw  in  the  middle  of 
the  steep  bare  path  a  brown  partridge  cowering  over 
her  young.  She  had  brought  out  a  iust-hatched 
brood  to  sun  themselves,  and  awe-struck  at  this  un- 
expected danger,  from  which  her  children  could  not 
escape,  remained  perfectly  still  as  the  best  chance 
of  saving  the  small  things,  which  could  hardly  run, 
by  sharing  it  with  them.  The  Sortes  Virgiliance 
are  played  in  many  ways  and  by  varying  needs. 

"  If  she  have  faith  and  doesna  stir,  said  the 
young  man  to  himself,  "  I H  go  on  ;  if  she  runs  I 
wunna  go  nigh  Cassie.  I  canna  stan'  what  she  mid 
say  to  me."  Many  an  action  is  determined  by  the 
behavior  of  as  unconscious  an  agent  as  the  par- 
tridge, who  never  flinched  in  the  courage  of  her 
love.  Roland  even  stooped  over  her  as  he  passed ; 
but  her  bright  eye  was  the  only  thing  which 
stirred. 

"  Sure,  an  the  dumb  beasts  has  that  in  'urn, 
there 's  hope,"  muttered  he  to  himself  as  he  strode 


on.  "  She 'd  a  big  heart  had  Cassie."  And  then 
he  remembered  that,  except  that  painful  interview 
at  44  the  Druid's  Stones,"  it  was  almost  a  year  and  a 
half  since  he  had  seen  her.  "  There 's  a  deal  may 
ha'  happened  sin'  then,"  he  thought,  and,  goaded  by 
the  idea,  he  hurried  on  almost  at  a  run. 

He  had  taken  a  cross  cut,  and  was  a  little  out  of 
his  reckoning  among  the  folds  of  hill,  when,  mount- 
ing a  higher  ridge  than  usual  to  look  out,  he  saw 
suddenly,  just  beneath  him,  the  scene  of  Asbford's 
murder:  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  get  out  of 
reach  of  its  memories.  He  sat  down  as  if  he  had 
been  shot :  he  could  trace  far  below  him  the  bit  of 
steep  road,  the  stream,  the  little  grove,  as  plainly  as 
if  he  had  been  there,  and  he  tore  away  in  another 
direction.  The  shadow  of  the  guilt  was  on  him,  as 
if  he  had  committed  it  himself.  "  I  oughtna  to  go 
belike  to  Cassie,"  he  muttered  again.  Still,  as  he 
said  the  words,  he  was  walking  on  towards  her : 
the  attraction  was  too  strong,  and  he  crept  along  the 
quietest  way  he  could,  over  hill  and  down  dale,  and 
up  to  Stone  Edge  by  the  Druid's  temple :  the  grave 
old  stones  looked  sadly  at  him,  —  he  remembered 
his  last  sight  of  them,  and  hurried  on  to  the  house. 

He  heard  a  loud  scolding  woman's  voice ;  what 
did  it  mean?  and  a  blowsy  red-cheeked  girl  was 
on  the  threshold. 

"  Where  be  the  Ashfords?"  said  he^  but  before 
the  answer  came  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  him. 
Of  course  they  had  all  been  ruined  by  that  black 
night's  work  :  everything  they  possessed  in  the  world 
must  have  been  swept  away,  and  it  had  been  his 
own  father's  doing ;  be  could  have  wrung  his  hands. 

w  Well,  for  sure,  so  you 'd  neevir  heerd  as  they 'd 
flitted !  Where  do  ye  come  frae,  young  man  ?  ** 
said  the  woman,  after  the  fashion  of  all  secluded 
dwellers.  "  Ye  mun  ha'  a  drink  o'  milk  and  a  crust 
o'  bread,  though,"  she  added,  compassionately. 
"  Ye  look  wored  out  like  to  death." 

"  I  canna'  wait,"  he  replied,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  learnt  their  new  borne  be  hurried  on  again. 
The  little  hamlet  was  scattered  up  and  down  the 
hills,  no  three  houses  together,  each  in  its  own  croft 
and  garden,  and  he  went  in  and  out  of  the  green 
lanes  for  some  time  at  random,  not  liking  to  in- 
quire. At  last  he  saw  Cassie  coming  slowly  up  a 
□eld-path  which  led  to  the  cottage,  carrying  a  large 
bundle  of  work  from  the  mill ;  but  he  looked  so 
haggard,  so  worn,  so  thin,  that  at  first  she  scarcely 
recognized  him.  41  Roland ! "  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice  at  Last. 

He  was  there  fbr  no  other  purpose  but  to  try  and 
see  her,  yet  when  she  spoke  he  walked  on  as  if  he 
had  not  heard.  After  three  or  four  steps  he 
stopped. 

"Did  ye  call  me?"  he  said,  huskily,  without 
turning. 

She  did  not  answer,  and  be  looked  back.  She 
was  leaning  against  the  narrow  stone  style,  trem- 
bling all  over,  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"O  Cassie,  my  heart's  nearly  broke,"  he  went 


on. 


"  Come  wi'  me  to  the  house  and  see  Lyddy,"  re- 
plied she,  compassionately. 

"  No,  no :  thou  dustna  know  all,  thou  dustna  know 
all  1  I  think  I 'm  going  crazy  wi'  misery  I "  and  he 
took  hold  of  both  Tier  nands,  and  looked  into  her 
face  with  an  expression  that  went  to  her  heart. 

"  Yea,  but  I  think  I  do,"  said  she,  earnestly  and 
kindly. 

"Whativer  dost  thee  know,  and  how?"  an- 
swered he,  in  an  anxious  tone. 
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"  I  read  it  i'  the  linen  of  thy  face,  Roland.  Why 
shouldna  we  be  friens  ?  God  Almighty  have  a  laid 
a  heavy  band  on  us  :  why  should  we  make  it  worse 
to  oursens  ?  Come  in  wi'  me ;  there  '»  Lyddy  and 
German  will  be  main  glad  to  see  thee.  Come,"  she 
said,  with  gentle  compulsion,  and  something  of  her 
old  stately  grace. 

He  followed  her  irresolutely,  as  one  drawn  on 
against  his  will,  bat  taking  up  her  bundle  from  the 
wall  by  his  instinct  of  help.  The  bouseplaco  was 
empty  "and  she  hurried  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  a 
few  steps  lower  and  opened  out  into  the  quarry  and 
garden. 

"Lyddy,  he's  there"  ("Who's  there?"  said 
she),  "like  one  crazed  wi'  trouble.  Go  in  to  him, 
dearie,  comfort  him,  tak'  him  in,  for  my  sake. 
Lyddy,  —  go  to  him,"  and  the  vehemence  of  her 
eutreaty  shook  her  from  bead  to  foot. 

Even  Lydia'a  large  charity  was  a  little  taken 
aba.L 

*♦  Thou  'st  sure  it 's  trouble,  and  not  wrong  ?  " 
Sure,  certain  sure ;  as  sure  as  there 's  a  sun  in 
heaven.    Go  in  and  see  him  thyscn." 

Lydia  went  in.  It  was  a  sight  to  touch  even  a 
hard  heart,  and  hers  was  certainly  not  hard.  Ro- 
land had  set  himself  on  a  low  stool,  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  and  his  head  hidden  on  his  hands ;  he 
did  not  move  as  she  came  up  to  him,  but  only 
said,  — 

••  You  're  come  to  send  me  away  ?  " 

"  Nay,  poor  lad,  thee  *st  welcome,  in  God's 
name,"  said  she,  laying  her  liand  on  his  shoulder. 

He  seized  her  by  both  her  wrists  and  pressed 
them  almost  fiercely,  and  walked  out  of  the  door 
with  a  great  sob  to  recover  himself. 

In  a  few  minutes  German  appeared,  coming  in 
for  his  tea. 

"  Eh,  Roland,  but  thee 's  kindly  welcome,"  said 
the  lad.  44  Why,  thee  lootst  like  a  ghost,  poor  fel- 
low ! " 

Their  greetings  were  like  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head,  anil  it  was  horrible  to  him  that  be  could  not 
even  grieve  over  their  fallen  fortunes,  without  in- 
ferring something  about  bis  lather  either  way.  He 
sat,  hardly  speaking,  his  hand  over  his  eyes. 

"Where  art  thou  going  to-night  ?"  6aid  Lydia, 
later  in  the  evening  when  he  had  recovered  himself 
a  little  under  their  kindly  influence.  "  Thou  canst 
sleep  o*  th'  settle  for  a  turn,"  she  added,  with  a  look 
at  German,  to  see  that  be  did  not  object. 

It  was  the  first  dreamless,  quiet  sleep  poor  Ro- 
land bad  bad  for  months,  and  till  German  went  out 
to  his  morning's  work  be  never  stirred  hand  or  foot. 
When  Lydia  came  down  she  found  him  washing 
his  face  outside  the  door,  where  a  bright  stream  of 
water  came  flushing  out  of  a  Btone  conduit;  "liv- 
ing "  water  is  the  only  word  which  expresses  these 
mountain  wells,  fresh  from  the  hidden  treasures  in 
the  heart  of  the  hills.  He  turned  up  his  wet  face 
for  the  cloth  which  she  gave,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
child.    "  I  want  my  mother,"  said  he. 

Lydia  smiled,  and  turned  to  look  at  Cassie, 
standing  in  the  door-way  behind  her,  smiling  too,  to 
see  how  the  haggard  look  bad  vanished,  though  the 
worn  and  sad  expression  remained. 

But  after  breakfast  his  anxious  face  came  back 
again.  Lydia  was  sitting  on  the  settle,  busy  with 
the  mill  work,  near  the  small  casement  window 
filled  with  plants,  while  Cassie  seemed  possessed 
with  a  demon  of  tidying.  Roland  kept  looking  anx- 
iously in  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  her,  which 
in  a  coy,  shy  fit,  she  pertinaciously  avoided. 


44  Leave  a'  that  till  to-morrow,  dearie,"  pleaded 
Lydia,  vainly.  She  was  as  difficult  to  catch  as  a 
bird. 

At  last,  saddened  and  disheartened,  Roland  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  lower  kitchen,  opening  on  a  sort  of 
terrace  above  the  glen,  where  Cassie  had  lighted  for 
a  moment  in  her  cleaning  operations. 

"  I  underatan',"  said  poor  Roland,  coming  up  to 
her  with  a  dimness  iu  his  eyes.  "  Dunna  fash  thy- 
sen  to  put  it  into  words,  my  darlin'.  Good  by,  God 
bless  thee.  Thou  said  'st  we  mid  be  friends ;  shake 
hands  Cassie." 

"  Ye  dunno  understan'  at  all,"  she  answered  in  a 
glow,  with  a  reproachful  sob.  "  Goin'  about  break- 
ing thy  heart  (and  somebody  else's  too)  a*  these 
long  months,  and  then  4  Good  by '  says  he,  quite 
quiet,  —  *  we  raid  be  friends ! ' " 

All  the  latter  part  of  which  speech  was  uttered 
under  difficulties,  for  he  had  seized  her  passionately 
in  his  arms,  and  was  making  up  with  interest  for 
past  arrears. 

Half  an  hour  or  so  afterwards,  as  they  sat  on  the 
little  low  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  French  beans,  she  said,  — ' 

44  Thou  wiltna  part  me  from  Lyddy,  Roland  ?  " 

44 1  want  my  wife  and  my  mother  too,"  replied 
he,  looking  deep  into  her  eyes.  44 1 'm  not  sure  I 
dunna  love  her  the  best  of  the  two,"  he  went  on, 
smiling  at  what  be  saw  there :  by  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  Roland's  spirits  had  considerably  im- 
proved in  the  last  hour. 

44  Nay,  thee  mustna  say  that;  thee  mun  say  thee 
lovest  me  better  nor  anything  on  the  earth.  Dost 
thou  not,  Roland?"  pleaded  she,  looking  wistfully 
into  his  face. 

44  My  darlin',  ye  needna  fear  for  the  bigness  o' 
my  love.  It  'a  as  if  it  were  me,  from  the  sole  o'  my 
foot  to  the  crown  o'  my  yead ;  but  it '»  like  the  big 
bottle  wi'  the  little  neck,  it  canna  get  out  Ye 
should  ha'  seen  me  i'  that  big  black  place,  when  I 'd 
a'most  lost  hope  o'  thee." 

44  What 's  thiasea  ?  "  whispered  she,  shyly,  touch- 
ing a  bit  of  string  which  she  aaw  hanging  from  his 
neck  as  he  sat  with  his  arm  round  her.  He  pulled 
it  out;  it  was  the  new  shilling  which  she  had  given 
him  to  help  in  buying  German's  knife. 

44  *T  would  bae  been  buried  wi'  roe  an  I 'd  never 
seen  thee  agin,"  he  answered,  tenderly.  44  T  were 
the  only  thing  I  iver  had  o'  thine." 

44  'T  has  been  a  cold  winter  and  a  wet  spring," 
said  she,  later,  44  and  the  little  buds  was  afraid  o* 
coming  out,  and  a'  things  looked  nipped  and 
wretched ;  but  summer 's  come  at  last,  even  to  us, 
and  ye  see  they  're  a'  green  now."  And  she  smiled 
as  she  pulled  leaf  after  leaf  to  pieces,  turning  away 
under  the  light  of  the  loving  eyes  that  were  upon 
her. 

44  And  now,  my  dearie,  about  our  life.  I 'd  just 
come  and  live  and  work  here  wi'  ye  all,  but  the 
world  '*  a  nasty  place,  Cassie,  and  folks  is  given  to 
evil  speaking.  What  dost  think  o'  our  going 
abroad  V  Yonder,  at  Liverpool,  I 've  seen  scores  o 
ships  and  hundreds  o'  people  goin'  off.  It  seemed 
so  easy,  I  longed  for  to  go  mysen,  on'y  I  couldna 
bear  nutting  the  salt  sea  atwixt  thee  and  me; 
't  would  ha' been  like  cuttin'  off  my  arm." 

44  Nay,  thee  niver  wouldst  ha'  bad  the  heart  to 
do  that,"  said  she.  44  We  11  see  what  Lyddy  and 
German  says." 

Such  an  idea  was  very  terrible  to  her  inland 
bringing-up,  but  she  was  beginning  to  understand 
how  much  worse  it  might  be  to  stay.    It  was  nearly 
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two  hours  before  the  two  returned  into  the  house- 
place. 

"  WTiy,"  said  I^yddy,  tolling  up  with  a  low 
laugh,  "  I  heerd  Roland  a  wishin'  on  ye  good  by 
mebbe  two  hours  back ;  ain't  he  gone  yet  ? ' 

"  No,  and  I  ain't  a  goin'  at  all,"  said  Roland,  draw- 
ing his  stool  close  to  her  on  one  aide,  whUe  Cassie 
bud  her  head  on  her  shoulder  on  the  other. 

41  And  what 's  more,  he  said  as  how  he  wasna  sure 
he  didna  love  his  mother  the  best  o*  the  two. 
What  mun  I  do  to  him  ?  " 

The  tears  sprang  into  Lvdia's  eyes,  and  her  lips 
trembled  as  she  said,  "  God  bless  ye  both,  my  dean; 
ye  're  main  good  to  me." 

There  was  something  in  the  feeling  that  their  joy 
did  not  make  them  selfish,  which  to  her  keen  per- 
ceptions of  right  gave  almost  as  deep  a  satisfaction 
as  the  merely  personal  one. 

[To  bo  caoU,^.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

An  Italian  poet  has  written  a  poem  of  900  lines 
on  strawberries. 

The  English  papers  notice  the  fact  that  Boston 
has  a  street  named  after  the  Laureate,  —  *'  Tenny- 
son Street." 

Messrs.  Routxedge  &  Sons  state  that  100,000 
of  the  first  number  of  their  M  international n  Maga- 
zine have  been  already  sold. 

The  Orchestra  is  enabled  to  announce  a  forth- 
coming work  of  interest  to  the  musical  and  literary 
worlds,  —  a  volume  of  new  songs  by  Tennyson,  with 
music  by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan. 

The  opening  chapters  oft  new  novel  by  Anthony 
Trollope,  illustrated  by  L  E.  Millais,  will  be  oue  of 
the  leading  attractions  of  Mr.  Trollope's  magazine, 
St.  Paul's,  the  first  number  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished on  the  l«tb  of  October. 

The  subject  of  debate  among  the  grandes  dames 
of  the  Austrian  Conrt  is  in  what  form  they  can  offer 
the  expression  of  their  admiration  for  the  heroic 
efforts  made  by  the  voting  Princess  Salm-Kalm  to 
save  the  life  of  Maximilian.  Artists  and  jeweller* 
are  already  invited  to  send  drawings  of  various  ob- 
jet*  dart  suitable  for  such  an  occasion. 

The  London  Athcmeum  says:  "  Everybody  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  the  paragraph  now  running 
through  the  press,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  is  suffering  from  an  acute  and  mysterious 
disease.  —  thereby  causing  that  gentleman's  friends, 
the  whole  reading  public,  very  great  alarm,  —  has 
no  foundation  of  truth  whatever.  Mr.  Dickens  is 
living  at  his  pleasant  Kentish  house,  busywith  his 
work,  and  enjoying  the  most  perfect  health;  com- 
bining, to  use  a  lew  of  his  own  wurds,  his  *  usual 
sedentary  powers  with  the  training  of  a  prize- 
fighter.' " 

"  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Englishman 
abroad,"  says  the  London  Review,  "  is  his  hatred  of 
every  other  Englishman.  He  will  travel  any  dis- 
tanee,  or  be  at  any  expense,  in  order  to  avoid  his 
countrymen.  Tolerable  fishing  and  good  scenery 
have  their  attractions ;  a  noted  gaming-table  or  a 
celebrated  mineral  spring  is  occasionally  taken  into 
consideration ;  but  that  country,  town,  or  village 
eclipses  all  its  rivals  which  can  say,  4  There  are  no 
English  to  be  found  here.'  When  the  members  of 
one  English  family  observe  the  members  of  another  I 
English  family  come  on  board  the  steamer  in  which 


they  are  already  seated,  they  stare  at  the  new- 
comers as  if  the  latter  were  guilty  of  a  gross  imper- 
tinence, or  they  smile  in  contempt  when  they  hear 
English  spoken,  or  they  say,  with  a  well-imitated 
shrug,  '  You  cannot  escape  the  English  tourist, 
wherever  you  go.'  What  particular  traits  decide 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  a  man  but  a  tourist,  have 
not  as  yet  been  specified ;  but  it  is  certain  that  every 
English  person  abroad  refuses  to  consider  himself  an 
ordinary  tourist,  but  considers  every  other  English 
person  abroad  an  ordinary  tourist.  ** 

The  following  figures  show  in  a  striking  manner 
the  rapid  growth  of  Prussia  within  a  period  of  little 
more  than  two  centuries :  Under  the  Elector  Fred- 
erick L,  Prussia  consisted  of  424  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, inhabited  by  a  population  of  188,500  ;  under 
King  Frederick  L,  of  1,981  square  miles  of  territory 
aad  a  population  of  1,731,000 ;  under  Frederick  II., 
of  3,476  square  miles  of  territory  and  5,659,000  in- 
habitants; under  Frederick  William  IV.,  of  6,103 
square  miles  of  territory  and  16,560,000  inhabitants ; 
and  it  now  has  6,392  square  miles  of  territory  and 
24,000,000  inhabitants. 

TniitTY-FiVE  millions'  worth  of  truffles  have  been 
sold  in  Paris  this  year.  The  question  has  arisen, 
what  is  the  probable  amount  of  doctors'  fees  paid  to 
annihilate  the  effects  of  this  vast  quantity  of  in- 
digestible food  ?  Probably  it  was  with  the  benevo- 
lent motive  of  assisting  in  this  desirable  work  that 
M.  Jaqueh'n  has  invented  a  now  liqueur,  and  wrote 
last  week  to  the  paper  entitled  the  Salle  a  Manger, 
to  request  its  editor  to  procure  for  him  the  permis- 
sion to  denominate  his  liqueur  14  Tears  of  Corah 
Pearl."  It  appears  that  celebrated  j>ersonage  has 
refused  this  privilege.  The  appeal,  however,  was 
pathetic ;  the  concluding  phrase  of  the  letter  assures 
the  editor  his  sole  object  was  to  procure  an  honor- 
able subsistence  for  his  children.  4"  Who,"  exclaims 
Jaquelin,  "  would  refuse  to  taste  the  tears  of  Made- 
moiselle Corah  Pearl  at  tho  ridiculously  small  sum 
of  if.  per  bottle  ?  " 

The  celebrated  French  surgeon  Vclpeau,  who 
died  suddenly  on  the  23th  of  August,  was  born  at 
Breehes,  near  Tours,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1795. 
He  was  brought  up  as  a  shocing-smith,  but  having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  well-known  medical 
writer  firetonneau  at  Tours,  he  was  admitted  as  a 
student  in  the  medical  school  of  that  city,  where  he 
soon  gained  a  reputation  for  extraordinary  ability. 
Velpeau  next  weut  to  Paris,  to  continue  his  medi- 
cal studies,  and,  after  passing  all  the  examinations 
with  unexampled  rapidity,  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  clinical  surgery  after  a  spirited 
contest  with  his  fellow-candidate,  Lisfranc.  In  lt<33 
the  Medical  Academy  of  Paris  admitted  him  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  and  ten  years  afterwards  he  waa 
admitted  into  the  French  Institute.  Velpeau  is  the 
author  of  several  surgical  works  of  great  value, 
among  which  the  'l\a'Ue'  d  Anatomic  Chirurgicale 
and  1'raite  de  Mc'decine  Optiratoire  are  the  most 
celebrated.  His  burial  was  attended  by  represent- 
atives of  all  the  principal  medical  bodies  of  France, 
and  by  a  great  number  of  physicians  from  other 
countries. 

A  public  benefactor  in  England  has  been  lately- 
sending  round  a  circular  offering  to  favorable  sub- 
jects, who  possess  a  confiding  disposition  and  the 
sum  of  £  100,  unheard-of  wealth.  The  advertiser 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  principle  of  backing 
horses  by  which  "  winning  to  any  amount  is  re- 
duced to  a  certainty."    This  secret  he  offers  to  iui- 
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part  for  a  sum  of  £  100,  and  a  guaranty  of  £  900 
out  of  the  first  £  9,000  realized.  For  leas  he  cannot 
divulge  the  entire  process ;  but  with  the  view  of  aid- 
ing honest  but  adventurous  poverty,  he  guarantees 
for  every  £  10  invested  a  return  of  £60  a  week; 
for  £  20,  £  160 ;  for  £  30,  £  300 ;  for  £  50,  £  700 ; 
and  go  on,  deducting  £  10  per  cent  for  commission. 
Ho  then  falls  back  upon  statistics,  which,  he  says, 
"  clearly  prove  that  there  are  every  week,  and  have 
been  ever  since  the  establishment  of  racing,  several 
horses  on  which  you  may  stake  £1,000,  with  the 
positive  certainty  of  landing  every  bet.  He  repre- 
sents the  winningB  realized  for  his  system  in  most 
seductive  terms.  "In  1864,  £30,000;  in  1865, 
£  28,400;  and  in  1866,  £  29,000,"  and  he  adds  that 
"  all  calculation  is  baffled  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  arrive  at  the  point  where  the  profits  of  this  in- 
fallible system  really  terminate."  We  arc  inclined 
to  think' (says  the  "London  Review)  that  all  at- 
tempts to  ascertain  where  the  profits  of  the  dupes 
whom  this  fellow  may  get  into  his  clutches  begin 
will  be  equally  baffled,  and  we  feel  tolerably  con- 
fident that  he  will  receive  more  money  in  the  shape 
of  principal  than  of  commission. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Star  tells  the  following  anecdote :  44  You  are  aware 
that  the  4  Situation,'  an  anti-Prussian  paper,  was 
started  by  M.  Hollander,  a  name  unknown  in  the 
literary  world,  but  well  known  in  certain  official 
circles.  Alexandre  Dumas,  one  evening  last  spring, 
was  engaged  in  writing  hU  Blancs  el  BUus,  when  he 
was  surprised  by  the  visit  of  the  future  editor,  who 
abruptly  asked  the  author  of  4  Monte  Crist©,' 4  Are 
you  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians  or  the  Prussians  ? ' 
4  On  neither  side,'  replied  Dumas.  4  Prussians  rep- 
resent brute  force,  whilst  Austrians  represent  hered- 
itary despotism.'  4  But,'  inquired  M.  Hollander, 
4  if  the  Austrian  government  granted  an  increase  of 
liberty,  would  you  write  a  novel  in  their  defence  ? ' 
4  Not  only  would  I  do  so,  but  I  would  glorify  the 
Emperor.  An  Emperor  who  bestows  a  constitution 
on  his  Austrian  subjects  after  Solferino,  and  on  his 
Hungarian  people  after  Sadowa,  appears  to  me  a 
remarkably  intelligent  man.  *  4  Well,'  said  M.  Hol- 
lander, 4 1  want  a  novel  entitled  44  Terreur  Prus- 
sienne  a  Frankfort";  will  you  undertake  it?' 
4  Yes,  on  condition  that  if  I  have  ruffians  in  the  story 
I  shall  invent  them  myself.'  4  Agreed.  I  require 
sixty  feuilletons,  of  400  lines  each,  —  84,000  lines  in 
all.'  4  But,  if  the  story  only  makes  58  feuilletons  f ' 
4 1  require  sixty.'  Dumas  took  his  pen,  and  cal- 
culated sixty  feuilletons  at  400  lines  each,  31  letters 
each  line, — that  is,  744,000  letters.  4  When  do  you 
require  the  work  ? '  4  By  the  1 6th  June.'  4  That 's 
too  soon.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  the  neces- 
sary documents.'  4  We  supply  them,'  said  M.  Hol- 
lander. 4 1  grant  fifteen  days  more,  till  the  1st  July, 
at  twelve.'  4  Agreed.'  It  was  presented  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve  on  the  first  of  July.  Dumas 
says  he  never  wrote  a  work  that  gave  him  so  much 
trouble  or  that  pleased  him  so  much." 

The  Continental  papers  publish  a  delicious  letter 
from  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. Being  unable  to  obtain  from  one  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  Paris  certain  documents  which  he 
required  to  give  historical  accuracy  to  a  novel  on 
which  he  is  now  engaged,  —  Les  Blancs  et  Us  BUus, 
—  he  addressed  the  subjoined  communication  to  the 
head  of  the  state :  44  Illustrious  Confrere,  —  When 
you  undertook  to  write  the  4  Life  of  the  Conqueror 
of  the  Gauls,'  all  the  libraries  were  eager  to  place  at 


your  disposal  the  documents  whicl 
tie  result  i 


they  contain. 

Die  result  is  a  work  superior  to  others,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  brings  together  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  historical  documents.  Engaged  at  the  present 
moment  in  writing  the  life  of  another  Csesar,  named 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  I  require  documents  relating 
to  his  appearance  on  the  scene  of  this  world.  In 
brief,  I  should  tfke  to  have  all  the  pamphlets  which 
the  1  Sth  Vinde'miaire  brought  forth.  I  have  asked 
for  them  at  the  library ;  they  have  been  refused. 
There  remains  to  me  no  other  means  than  to  apply 
to  you,  my  illustrious  confrere,  to  whom  nothing  is 
refused,  to  beg  you  to  ask  for  these  works  in  yonr 
own  name,  at  the  library,  and  to  be  good  enough, 
when  you  shall  have  received  them,  to  place  them 
at  my  disposal.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  grant 
this  request,  you  will  have  rendered  me  a  service 
which,  in  a  hterary  sense,  I  shall  never  forget.— 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  respect,  illustrious  au- 
thor of  the  4  Life  of  Caesar,'  your  very  humble  and 
most  grateful  confrere,  Alexandre  Dl'Mas."  The 
next  day,  the  writer  received  through  M.  Duruy  the 
pamphlets  asked  for. 


Visitors  to  Paris  in  search  of  an  hotel  will 
scarcely  feel  inclined  to  try  their  chance  of  comfort 
at  the  Hdtel  des  Italians,"  29  Rue  de  Choiseul,  if 
they  happen  to  read  the  report  of  a  trial  which  re- 
cently came  before  the  courts.  Last  June  Mrs. 
Truefield  and  her  little  girl  arrived  at  this  hotel, 
having  been  recommended  to  its  proprietor,  M.  L6- 
moine,  by  persons  of  the  highest  respectability.  The 
lady  is  an  American.  She  selected  a  room  without 
discussing  the  price.  At  the  end  of  a  week  M.  Le^ 
moine  sent  up  the  bill,  which  appeared  to  Mrs. 
Truefield  to  be  enormous.  Two  bougies  were 
charged  2f. ;  the  candlestick  in  which  the  Baid  bou- 
gies were  placed,  If. ;  a  bath,  6f. ;  two  dinners,  16f. ; 
four  days'  use  of  the  room,  4  Of. ;  and  idem  idem, 
80f. ;  &c.  Mrs.  Truefield  states  that  she  had  agreed 
to  pay  lOf.  a  day  for  the  room,  as  is  proved  by  the 
first  entry  in  the  bill.  The  lady  refused  to  pay,  and 
notified  her  intention  of  going  elsewhere ;  but  as  she 
passed  the  coneikrge,  Stener,  the  woman,  seized  her 
and  pushed  her  against  the  wall  with  so  much  vio- 
lence that  her  clothes  were  torn.  M.  Lemoine 
and  forced  Mrs.  Truefield  to  return  to 
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her  room,  in  which  he  kept  her  locked  op  for  twelve 
hours.  On  the  21st,  Mrs.  Truefield  having  again 
attempted  to  leave  the  hotel,  Lemoine  pushed  her 
against  a  window.  She  grasped  the  balustrade. 
Ine  man  forced  her  fingers  one  t>y  one  from  the  bar, 
then  threw  her  on  the  ground  and  dragged  her  by 
her  feet  to  the  vestibule,  under  the  porte  cochere  ; 
and  as  a  .considerable  crowd  had  by  this  time  col- 
lected, and  was  evidently  inclined  to  take  up  Mrs. 
Truefield's  defence,  he  shut  the  door  on  her,  and 
left  her  with  her  back  covered  with  bruises,  her  right 
hand  sprained,  and  her  left  foot  otherwise  injured. 
The  comedy  of  the  affair  has  yet  to  be  related.  On 
the  following  day  Le'moine  lodged  a  complaint  with 
the  Procureur-Impc'rial  against  Mrs.  Truefield.  Be- 
fore the  court  the  tables  were  turned.  Witnesses 
proved  the  facts,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Truefield's  perfect 
respectability.  Among  those  who  appeared  on  her 
side  was  the  venerable  Comte  d'Kspagna,  who  hap- 
pened topasB  the  hotel  whilst  the  assault  was  taking 
place.  He  appealed  to  the  crowd,  and  insisted  on 
the  doors  of  the  hotel  being  kept  open  till  the  arri- 
val of  the  scrgents-de-ville.  Le'moine  has  been  sent 
to  prison  for  a  month  and  fined  lOOf. ;  the 
Stener,  for  six  days. 
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UNDER  THE  LAMPS  AT  SCARBOROUGH. 

i. 

I  hakdi.y  know  how  I  c;ime  to  1m»  at  Scarbor- 
ough at  all,  but  there  I  was.  I  am  an  easy  sort  of 
man.  1  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  I  have  been  easy, 
ami,  so  to  speak,  the  sport  of  circumstances  all  my 
life,  and  it  has  not  been  a  very  long  one  yet.  At 
any  rate,  I  found  myself  there,  on  a  sweet  Septem- 
ber night,  leaning  over  the  wall  of  the  Spa  Prome- 
nade, and  staring  out  seaward.  Behind  me  the 
lamps  were  only  just  lighted,  but  I  had  seen  that 
the  amphitheatre  seats  were  occupied,  and  by  the 
increase  of  rustling,  and  footsteps  behind,  I  knew 
that  the  promenade  was  filling. 

Still  I  stared  out  seaward,  listened  to  the  slush  of 
the  waves  in  the  bay,  and  thought  how  much  rough- 
er and  grander  they  would  be  on,  the  other  side  of 
the  Castle  Cliff. 

"  1  wonder  what  I  came  for  ?  "  I  said  to  myself. 
44  I  don't  know  a  soul  here  except  the  Nugent*,  and 
they  will  think  I  followed  them,  and  then  —  " 

44  So  you  did  follow  us,  alter  all,  Robert  ?  " 

I  confess  that  my  start  was  more  violent  than  the 
calm,  ladylike  tones  seemed  to  warrant;  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  prognostication  came  upon  me  so  sud- 
denly. It  was  my  aunt,  Lady  Nugent,  who  spoke, 
and  with  her  there  was  her  daughter,  ray  cousin 
Cecile,  commonly  called  Cis,  whom  I  had  an  un- 
easy presentiment  that  I  was  one  day  destined  to 
marry. 

44  How  are  you,  aunt  ?  Good  evening,  Cis,"  I 
stammered,  facing  round.  "  No,  I  don't  know  that 
I  followed  you  exactly;  but— I  am  here,  you  see. 
How  do  you  like  it  ?  " 

44  We  have  been  here  so  often,  Cis  and  I,"  said 
Lady  Nugent,  with  a  little  shrug;  44  but  'tis  a 
charming  place.  And  then  the  flowers  are  so  beau- 
tiful, and  the  music,  —  I  always  think  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  music,  and  the  lights,  and  the  —  ah  — 
dim  sound  of  the  waves,  that  touches  one's  tender- 
est  feelings." 

I  believe  I  muttered  internally, 44  Clap-trap!"  but 
visibly  I  assented,  with  a*  sickly  "smile  :  for  you  see  I 
was  a  little  afraid  of  Lady  Nugent,  —  afraid  of  her 
at  all  times,  but  especially  so  when  she  did  the  sen- 
timental. She  seemed,  !n  a  metaphorical  sort  of 
way,  to  have  her  paw  upon  me. 

There  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  an  engagement  between  Cecile  and 
myself,  in  the  days  gone  by  we  had  flirted  a  little, 
and  been  a  little  silly,  —  perhaps  very  silly,  —  but 
that  was  over.  At  least,  I  thought  so.  Six  months 
ago,  however,  when  1  came  into  my  property, 


and  became  Nugent  of  Nugent,  my  natural  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction  were  damped  in  a  very  sudden 
and  unlooked-for  manner  by  my  aunt's  proceed- 
ings. 

It  is  rather  a  pleasant  thing  to  find  yourself  a  man 
of  property,  inde}>endent,  unfettered ;  the  world  all 
before  you,  and  the  future,  with  its  nameless  hopes 
and  possibilities,  a  book  just  opened,  with  its  bright- 
est pages  unread.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
young  man  will  dream,  and  his  dreams  will  be 
sweet  to  him.  He  will  not  relish,  any  more  than  i 
did,  the  sudden  waking  up  to  find,  as  it  were  a 
lasso  thrown  about  him,  and  his  fate  settled.  Not 
that  my  aunt  had  any  hold  upon  me  at  all  in  reality, 
but  then  she  behaved  as  if  she  had.  Cecile  and  I 
were  treated  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  petting.  It 
was  inferred  that  there  was  a  secret  understanding 
between  us,  which  must  be  respected ;  we  were  not 
subject  to  ordinary  laws  at  all.  Little  tCtc-a-tetes 
were  planned  for  us ;  and  others  besides  my  aunt 
soon  began  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a 
14  ease,"  as  people  say,  between  us.  For  myself,  no 
poor  doomed  creature  before  a  rattlesnake  could 
have  been  more  helpless.  It  may  seem  weak,  but 
I  call  any  young  fellow  of  my  age  and  temperament 
to  testify  to  the  power  of  a  clever  woman  when  she 
wills  a  thing.  As  for  Cecile,  she  used  to  laugh  and 
say,  44  Poor  mamma  cannot  realize  that  we  have 
done  with  our  toys,  Robert.  You  don't  mind  it,  do 
you  ?  " 

44  Mind  what  ?  "  I  would  ask. 

44  Mamma  forgets,"  Cecile  would  say,  looking  hard 
at  me, 44  that,  while  I  am  a  woman,  you,  being  the 
same  age  in  years,  are  yet  a  boy." 

And  then  I  would  be  piqued,  and  —  well,  say 
silly  things  to  prove  that  I  was  a  man  indeed,  and 
manly. 

The  worst  of  all  was,  that  I  believe  Cecile  really 
cared  for  me.  I  could  have  been  very  fond  of  her 
as  a  brother,  but  nothing  more.  »  My  hand  was  pas- 
sive, if  hers  touched  it ;  her  voice,  even  when  it 
uttered  my  own  name,  sent  no  thrill  through  my 
heart ;  her  presence  was  comparatively  indifferent 
to  me ;  and  yet  here  I  was,  drilling  away  along  the 
path  to  which  Lady  Nugent  pointed,  making,  at 
times,  feeble  efforts  to  break  away,  but  feeling  that, 
eventually,  I  was  doomed. 

When  the  Nugents  left  London  for  Scarborough, 
and  my  aunt  said  to  me.  with  unpleasant  playful- 
ness, 44  Well,  if  you  don't  follow  us,  I  shall  come 
back  and  fetch  yon."  I  felt  helplessly  that  she  would 
do  as  she  said,  and  so  I  followed.  I  would  rather 
have  gone  down  to  Nugent,  quiet  as  it  was.  or  even 
have  stayed  in  town  to  be  worried  by  the  lawyers 
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about  leases,  back  rents,  conveyance?,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it ;  but  I  could  not,  and  there  I  was. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  said  my  aunt. 

"  Don't  I  think,  —  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said. 
"  Don't  I  think  what  ?  " 

Lady  Nugent  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  good- 
huiuoredly,  with  a  significant  half-glance  at  Ce- 
cile. 

Moonstruck,  Robert  ?  "  said  she.  44  Well,  come 
ami  see  us  to-morrow.  We  arc  at  Londesborough 
Terrace,  Providence  Villa.  Hideous  name,  is  n't 
it  ?  and  not  quite  the  most  fashionable  part,  either. 
Hut  economy  must  be  considered,  you  know."  Ce- 
cile  gave  me  an  alisent  little  nod,  and  two  pale  kid 
lingers,  and  they  passed  on.  I  did  not  ofler  to  join 
them. 

Oddly  enough,  that  last  phrase  of  my  aunt's  lin- 
gered with  me,  and  kept  repeating  itself  with  a 
certain  pathos,  44  Economy  must  be  considered,  you 
know."  Yen,  I  did  know  it.  They  had  very  little 
to  live  npon.  The  wonder  was  how  they  contrived 
to  live  at  all,  and  keep  up  the  appearance  they  did. 
After  all,  was  she  very  much  to  blame  for  wishing  to 
secure  a  comfortable  establishment  for  her  daughter? 
And  then  I  wondered  whether  it  might  \ie  possible 
that,  for  a  certain  sum  per  annum,  Lady  Nugent 
would  let  me  off.  And  here  —  the  little  rows  of 
twinkling  gas  jets  in  the  bands'  pavilion  having 
sprung  up  long  ago,  and  the  chandelier  glittering 
inside  —  then;  came  a  crash  of  brass  instrument*, 
followed  by  the  softest  and  sweetest  of  Gounod's 
"  Arias." 

Ah,  well,  did  it  matter  much,  after  all,  how  my 
life  was  settled  ?  Was  it  worth  while  struggling 
about  it  ?  All  those  dreams  of  mine  were  myths, 
—  something  that  comes  in  the  springtide  of  youth 
when  the  imagination  overflows;  Bomethni"  dreamed 
of  in  all  men's  lives,  but  never  realized. 

Cecile  was  fond  of  me ;  I  had  no  dislike  to  her. 
I  would  be  good  to  her  of  course  ;  we  might  get  on 
as  well  as  other  couples  did.  Down  at  Nugent 
then:  would  be  for  me  the  estate  to  see  after,  to  say 
nothing  of  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing.  O,  no 
doubt  we  might  do  very  well  without  the  enchanted 
light  that  came  only  in  visions.  If  I  could  have  had 
the  light,  so  much  the  better ;  but  perhaps  no  one 
ever  did  have  it  in  reality. 

As  I  thought  thus,  something —  a  little  faint  cry 
I  thought  it  was  —  made  me  turn  sharply  to  my 
ripht.  J  saw  at  first  only  a  perambulator,  with  a 
pale,  childish  face  looking  anxiously  OTer  the  side, 
and  then  I  was  aware  of  a  dog,  a  little  bigger  than 
a  respectable  nit,  limping  about  amongst  the  legs 
that  thronged  the  promenade. 

The  wheel  has  gone  over  it,"  said  the  voice  be- 
longing to  the  childish  face.    44  (),  please,  Robert ! " 

1  don't  know  whether  I  was  idiot  enough  to  take 
this  plaintive  "  Robert  "  to  mvself,  instead  of  apply- 
ing it  to  the  lad  who  propelled  the  perambulator ; 
anyhow,  I  dived  at  once  after  the  little  animal, 

[>icked  it  up  and  restored  it.  I  was  thanked ;  not 
>y  the  childish  face,  but  by  one  bending  down  over 
it ;  a  lace  older,  with  more  color  in  the  cheeks,  with 
blue-gray  eyes,  and  masses  of  sunny  hair  drawn 
away  from  it,  —  not  into  the  padded  abortion  which 
ia  so  general,  but  into  a  coil  of  shiuing  plaits,  beauti- 
ful to  look  upon. 

I  was  thanked,  I  say,  by  a  face  and  voice  such  as 
I  thought  I  had  never  looked  npon  or  heard  before ; 
and  as  I  raised  my  hat  and  drew  back,  my  eyes  met 
Lady  Nugents  in  her  downward  walk,  and  my 
heart  sank. 


II. 

44  T  is  jolly  up  here,  is  n't  it  ?  Enough  to  make  a 
man  wish  life  was  all  sea-side  and  sunshine." 

I  lrfy  on  top  of  the  Castle  Cliff  with  a  cigar  in  my 
mouth,  and  my  friend  Charlie  Ferrars  was  perched 
on  the  turf  beside  me,  holding  his  chin  in  his  hands, 
and  looking,  to  say  the  truth,  rather  discontented 
than  otherwise.  Why  he  did  so,  I  did  n't  know. 
Kelow  us  thcro  was  "the  sea,  sleeping  in  a  golden 


haze,  out  of  which  the 


shone 


like  little  im- 
movable white  dots  in  the  distance.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky ;  and  the  sound  of  the  waves,  if 
indeed  it  reached  us  at  all,  reached  us,  as  Lady  Nu- 
gent said,  44  dimly." 

O,  those  waves  !  —  the  delight  of  the  sun  glancing 
Id  upon  them ;  the  pleasure  of  the  walk  to  the 
orth  Cliff,  down  the  wooden  steps  and  among  the 
sand  to  the  machines ;  —  the  forlorn  grandeur  of 
being,  as  it  were,  put  off  to  sea,  and  left  there ;  the 
white  rolls  of  foam  lashing  themselves  against  the 
wheels  of  your  machine  till  it  trembles  again,  and 
only  the  great  waste  of  waters  glittering  belbre  your 
open  door ;  —  then  the  plunge  that  puts  life  into 
you,  and  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  had  no  body,  to 
speak  of,  —  that  is,  until  breakfast  time  1 

But  I  could  n't  be  poetical  about  all  this  to  Charlie 
Ferrars  up  on  the  Castle  Cliff,  where  wo  had  met 
by  the  merest  chance,  and  where  be  appeared  to 
me  to  be  doing  anything  but  enjoying  himself', 
I  could  n't,  for  the  life  of  me,  tell  why." 

44  They  say  a  man  pitched  himself  over  here  the 
other  day,"  said  Charlie,  suddenly. 

44  Did  he  V  "  said  I.  44  Poor  beggar '.  In  debt, 
perhaps  ?  " 

Charlie  took  his  chin  out  of  his  bands,  and  re- 
plied, gloomily,  44  There  are  other  things  that  may 
make  a  man  desperate.  But  what  do  you  know 
about  debt,  —  a  lucky  chap  like  you  ?  " 

Something  in  his  tone  made  me  raise  myself  on 
one  elbow  to  look  at  him,  but  be  had  turned  his  face 
away.  If  I  had  known  then  what  was  the  matter 
with  him,  I  think  I  should  have  put  my  arms  round 
his  neck  and  hugged  him ;  but  I  did  n't  know,  and 
so  I  blundered. 

44  Charlie,  old  boy,  there 's  something  wrong,"  said 
I.  44 I've  more  money  than  I  know  what  to  do 
with  ;  it  would  be  a  charity  —  " 

He  broke  into  a  constrained  sort  of  laugh. 

44  Thanks,  Bob,"  said  he  (I  grieve  to  say  that  my 
old  school-chums  will  call  me  Bob)  ;  44  but  it  is  n't 
that.  Sometimes  I  wish  it  was.  However,  never 
mind.    It 's  odd  we  did  n't  meet  before,  is  n't  it  V  " 

44  Well,  yes,"  said  L  44  But,  you  sec,  the  Nugents 
arc  here,  and  iny  aunt  likes  attention,  and  I 've  been 
with  them  a  good  deal.  We  steamed  over  to  Filey 
the  other  day.  By  the  by,  you  know  them,  don't 
you  V  " 

44  A  little,"  ho  replied. 

44  A  good  thought,  by  Jove,"  said  I.  44 1  H  take 
you  to  call  to-day." 

44  My  train  starts  at  1.30,"  was  the  grim  response. 
44  Thanks,  all  the  same.  I  came  down  for  a  few 
days  on  business ;  can't  spare  any  more  time ;  and 
I  mustn't  stay  dawdling  here  any  longer,  either; 
so  good  by,  old  fellow.  Meet  you  in  town  some 
time." 

I  shook  hands  indifferently  enough,  and  after  he 
was  gone,  I  reproached  myself  for  it.  But  then  I 
was  preoccupied,  and  imj>atient  of  anything  that 
disturbed  me.  The  world  had  changed  with  me 
since  the  evening  I  leaned  over  the  sea-wall  and 
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■wondered  what  I  had  come  to  Scarborough  for. 
The  train  of  thought  that  had  been  disturbed  then 
by  a  stupid  little  toy  terrier  seeincd  very  far  back 
in  the  past  now,  very  absurd  and  impossible,  alto- 
gether not  worth  reinemlxiring. 

I  don't  think  my  aunt  ana  Cecilo  knew  why  I 
was  so  punctual  at  the  evening  promenade,  nor 
why.  at  a  certain  moment,  my  attention  would 
waiider,  in  spite  of  myself,  and  my  steps  involun- 
tarily turn  in  one  direction.  It  was  no  harm ;  I 
only  wanted  to  see  her;  so  I  said  to  myself.  There 
can  be  nothing  wrong  in  looking  at  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture ;  and  she  could  never  Iw  anything  more  to  mc, 
since  was  1  not  already  appropriated  V 

The  sentence  was  very  bitter  to  me  now  ;  I  had 
lost  all  my  passive  submission  to  my  fate.  At 
times,  indeed,  the  elements  of  strong  rebelliou  rose 
up  within  me,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  I  would  bo 
free  ;  but  the  next  moment  there  would  come  the 
consciousness  of  Lady  Nugent's  voice  in  my  ear  and 
a  paw  figuratively  upon  my  shoulder.  Meantime, 
I  only  wanted  to  see  her,  to  be  from  time  to  time  a 
little  nearer  to  this  beautiful,  unpainted  picture, 
which  there  was  no  harm  in  looking  at,  which  I  saw 
in  my  dreams  and  when  I  awoke  from  them,  which 
I  never  utterly  lost,  even  when  Lady  Nugent  and 
my  cousin  were  with  me.  Who  was  she  ?  Where 
did  she  come  from  ?  Were  her  friends  rich  ?  I 
hardly  know  why,  but  I  thought  not ;  I  rather  pre- 
ferred that  they  should  not  be.  And  yet,  after  all, 
what  could  it  matter  to  me  ? 

This  was  how  I  came  back  with  a  sigh  to  the 
actual  position  of  affaire,  —  to  find  myself  turning 
unwillingly  from  the  open  promenade  into  the  Spa 
Concert  Room,  with  my  cousin  Cecile  and  Lady 
Nugent  I  dare  say  the  concert  was  very  fine  that 
night :  Cecile  said  it  was.  1  only  knew  that  I  had 
not  the  least  idea  what  it  was  all  alwut,  and  that 
when  everybody  was  waiting  in  intense  expectation 
for  the  appearance  of  the  great  star  of  the  evening, 
it  suddenly  struck  mc,  with  a  sharp  pang,  44  Suppose 
they  are  gone  away  altogether !  " 

I  looked  at  Lady  Nugent ;  she  was  calm  and  pale, 
waiting ;  so  was  Cecile,  so  was  everybody,  —  wait- 
ing as  though  life  depended  upon  a  few  shakes  and 
trills,  and  runs  half  a  note  higher  than  any  reason- 
able voice  could  go.  How  hot  I  was  !  —  how  sud- 
denly impressed  with  the  nothingness  and  inconse- 
quence of  the  whole  affair !  My  picture  !  my  pre- 
cious, unpainted  portrait !  if  that  slipped  away  from 
me,  I  saw,  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  how  terrible 
a  blank  it  would  leave  behind. 

"T  is  close  here,"  I  said  to  CecUe,  "  awfully 
close.    I  wonder  how  you  bear  it." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  she  said.  "  Perhaps  so ;  but  hush,  Rob- 
ert, she  is  coming  on." 

44  Excuse  me  for  five  minutes,"  I  whispered ;  44  my 
head  aches." 

Cecile  just  looked  at  me,  raised  her  eyebrows  in 
wonder  at  my  want  of  taste,  but  did  not  speak,  and 
the  next  moment  I  was  out  on  the  almost  deserted 
promenade,  with  the  cool  salt  breeze  on  my  fore- 
nead,  the  stars  beginning  to  come  out  overhead,  and 
the  moon  struggling  from  behind  a  cloud  to  throw 
down  a  long  silver  Tine  across  the  water  to  its  edge ; 
and  there,  near  the  little  pavilion,  which,  had  no 
band  in  it  to-night,  I  saw  the  perambulator,  the 
same  lad  propelling  it,  my  picture,  and  close  beside 
her,  tall,  black-coated,  spectacled,  —  1  drew  a  long 
breath. 

The  stars  seemed  to  have  come  down,  and  got  into 
my  eyes ;  the  lamps  danced  into  each  other,  like 


will-o'-the-wisps  gone  mad ;  and  the  few  occupiers 
of  the  seat  under  the  colonnade  became  a  confused 
mass  of  dingy  color.  In  another  moment  I  was  j 
shaking  hands  vigorously  with  the  Rev.  Richard 
Pcnryu,  Vicar  of  Nugent,  blessing  my  memory, 
which  never  lost  a  face  once  seen,  and  explaining 
to  the  perplexed  clergyman  my  claims  upon  his  rec- 
ollection. 

44  To  be  sure,"  he  said  at  last ;  44  our  new  squire. 
1  'm  stupid  and  near-sighted,  and  1  did  n't  remem- 
ber you  at  all.  And  when  are  we  to  have  the 
pleasure,  —  but  I  forgot.  Mr.  Nugent,  this  is  my 
(laughter,  Constance,  and  this  poor  little  weak- 
ling-" 

"  You  are  very  rude,  papa,"  broke  in  the  childish 
voice  I  remembered  so  well.  44  I  am  not  a  weak- 
ling. I 'm  strong  enough  now,  if  Constance,  would 
let  me  walk,  but  she  won't.  And  I  know  Mr.  Nu- 
gent quite  well ;  he  picked  up  Topsy  for  me.  My 
name  is  Letty,  Mr.  Nugent,  and  papa  has  no  right 
to  call  me  Gyjmy,  as  I  dare  say  you  '11  hear  him  do." 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this  long  speech.  I  don't 
very  well  know  whether  I  joined  or  not.  I  don't 
know  indeed  exactly  what  I  did,  or  said,  or  thought, 
or  how  the  time  went.  I  know  that  once  Mr.  Pen- 
ryn  said  something  about  the  bay,  that  we  turned 
to  look  at  it ;  and  that  far  away,  a  black  spot  in  tho 
ripple  of  moonlight,  there  was  a  fisherman's  boat 
with  a  single  light  in  it,  which  gleamed  red  against 
the  silver.  We  could  even  see  the  fisherman  in  his 
boat,  motionless*,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  in  some 
way  this  also  had  got  into  my  picture,  and  I  could 
never  forget  it. 

44  It  is  so  quiet  here,"  said  the  vicar's  daughter,  in 
answer  to  my  stupid  remark  that  I  had  hardly  ex- 
pected to  see  them  out. 

"  Then  you  don't  care  for  a  gay  promenade  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Indeed  but  I  do,"  she  replied.  44 1  like  the  mu- 
sic and  the  lights,  and  to  look  at  all  the  people  —  " 

44  And  the  gossamer  dresses,"  put  in  the  vicar. 
44  T  is  a  fine  place  for  that  sort  of  thine,  which  we 
don't  get  much  of  down  at  Nugent.  We  are  a  lit- 
tle out  of  the  world  down  there,  eh,  Constance  V  " 

Out  of  the  world !  Somehow  there  came  upon 
me  a  rustling  of  soft  wind  amongst  the  Nugent 
beeches  ;  the  sun  shining  over  a  green  lawn  ;  lights 
and  shadows  over  distant  woods  ;  a  river,  and  blue 
hills  beyond.    Here  was  a  setting  for  my  picture. 

41 1  think  I  should  like  to  be  out  of  the  world,"  I 
said.  41  At  least  I  mean  to  go  down  to  Nugent  as 
soon  as,  —  that  is,  you  are  not  going  home  yet,  Mr. 
Penryn  ?  " 

44  Not  to  Nugent,"  said  the  vicar,  "  but  to  the 
North  Cliff.  Terribly  unfashionable,  I  suppose,  but 
it  is  better  for  the  gypsy  here ;  and  besides 't  is  less 
expensive.  There  is  a  concert  in  there,  I  believe," 
he  added,  stopping  suddenly.    44  Some  one  told  us 

80.  I 

The  words  roused  me  into  a  guilty  consciousness 
that  my  five  minutes  had  grown  into  half  an  hour, 
if  not  more. 

44 1  am  obliged  to  go,"  I  said,  hurriedly.  44  But  I 
know  no  one  in  Scarborough  ;  that  is,  scarcely  any 
one.  It  would  be  a  charity  if  —  May  I  call  upon 
you  to-morrow  ?  " 

44  And  welcome,"  replied  the  vicar,  calmly,  44  if 
you  will  take  the  trouble.  Here  is  the  address. 
Good  night." 

44  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  asked  Lady  Nu- 
gent, as  I  took  my  place.  44  lou  look  as  if  you  had 
seen  a  ghost." 
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They  were  both  looking  at  mc  curiously,  —  Lady 
Nugent  slightly  unquiet  and  searching ;  and  a  spirit 
of  malice  came  upon  me. 

"  I  have  just  met  with  the  Vicar  of  Nugent  nnd 
his  daughters."  I  retorted,  bravely.  "  We  walked 
about  under  the  lamp,  and  I  suppose  I 'm  dazzled 
a  bit;  that  'a  all." 

nr. 

I  was  holding  silk  for  Constance  Penryn  to  wind  : 
Gypsy  was  dressing  up  Tojisy  in  a  red  shawl,  much 
lu  tiia  uisi  omiuii,  rtiui  Mr.  Tcuryn  wrote  or  tried  to 
write  at  a  side-table. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  sir,"  said  Letty.  u  I  don't  be- 
lieve (be  quiet,  Top !)  that  you  ever  wound  silk  be- 
fore in  your  life  :  and  I  dare  say  it  won't  be  fit  to 
use.  But  you  are  so  conceited.  Yon  know  you 
thought  I  meant  you  when  I  called  Robert  to  pick 
up  Topsy.  You  think  everybody  must  be  thinking 
of  you." 

1  laughed,  and  the  vicar  just  murmured  a  word 
or  two  of  remonstrance  ;  but  be  was  busy. 

You  see  it  had  come  to  this  with  mc.  Lady  Nn- 
"ent  never  knew  vhere  mv  mornings  were  spent. 
She  was  suspicious,  I  knew.  She  would  nave 
watched  me  if  she  could,  but  that  was  not  possible  ; 
and  in  this  case  I  was  a  match  for  her  cross-ques- 
tion in  g. 

44  Wait  till  we  get  to  Nugent,"  I  said  to  the  small 
owner  of  the  red  shawl.  "  Wc  shall  see  if  you 
dare  to  call  mc  names  there,  where  4 1  am  monarch 
of  all  I  survey.' " 

Of  course  I  shall,"  she  replied.  "  And  you 
won't  be  monarch  of  all  you  survey,  either.  But, 
Mr.  Nugent, —  by  the  way,  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
call  vou  Robert." 

44  Do,"  said  I. 

44  It  would  be  fun."  said  she.  44  What  would  they 
think  at  Nugent?  You  really  mean  to  come  there'/" 

44  Certainly,"  I  replied. 

44  For  good  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  hope  not  for  very  bad." 

44  You  know  what  I  mean,  sir,"  said  Letty,  — 44  to 
settle  down." 

44  Yes,  to  settle  down,"  said  I. 

44  We  want  a  resident  squire  dreadfully,"  said  the 
young  lady,  with  great  gravity;  41  papa  says  so; 
but  then  papa  has  an  eye  to  subscriptions,  and 
flannel,  and  good  stuff  of  all  sorts  for  the  poor  peo- 
ple. Now  I  (observe  the  difference !)  simply  think 
that  perhaps  you  will  let  me  go  into  the  park  when- 
ever I  like,  just  as  if  it  were  mv  own." 

4-  Exactly,"  said  I. 

"And  all  over  the  picture-gallery,"  she  continued, 
44  and  the  drawing-rooms,  ami  —  " 

44  To  the  very  store-rooms,  if  vou  like,  in  spite  of 
cross  old  housekeepers,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Mrs.  Crane  is  not  a  cross  old  housekeeper,"  said 
Letty,  indignantly.  44  She 's  a  beautiful  old  lady,  in 
black  silk.  Is  n't  it  nice  always  to  wear  black  silk  ? 
—  and  a  white  lace  cap  ?  She 's  a  great  deal  more 
dignified  than  vou  are." 

"  Wry  likely."  said  I.  4- 1  '11  tell  you  what  more 
you  shall  do  at  Nugent.  Should  you  like  to  go  on 
the  river  in  a  boat  i  " 

"  I  should  think  so,  —  rather."  said  Letty. 

41  Very  well,"  said  I,  44 1  '11  have  one  built,  —  a 
real  4 clipper';  and  there  shall  be  crimson  cushions 
for  it ;  and  wc  '11  call  it  The  Gypsy,  in  honor  of 
you.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

Letty  had  come  up  close  to  mc  by  this  time,  and 
was  looking  at  me  with  an  eagerness  that  had  some- 


thing almost  painful  in  it,  while  the  j>oor  little  ter- 
rier stared  wistfully  out  of  his  crimson  wrapper,  and 
uttered  a  faint  yelp  of  remonstrance. 

44  Vou  are  choking  him.  Gvp,"  said  Constance. 

44  That  shows  how  much  you  know  about  it,'*  was 
the  retort.  44  But,  Mr.  Nugent,  do  vou  mean  it  re- 
ally V" 

44  Yes,  reallv,"  I  replied. 

44  Then  I  Ml" tell  you  what."  said  Letty;  44  you  arc 
the  very  nicest  man  I  ever  knew.  Shall  we  2<>t  as 
far  as  the  old  Priorv,  do  vou  think,  and  Norven 
Wood  V  ' 

44 1  don't  see  why  not,"  I  replied. 

44  And  Constane'e  there  never  says  a  word  "  con- 
tinued Letty.  44  But  perhaps  you  don't  mean  to 
take  her?" 

Involuntarily  I  looked  at  the  face  opposite  me; 
and  somehow  the  silk  got  tangled.  I  had  to  give  it 
up  from  my  clumsy  fingers,  to  say  a  few  stupid 
words  of  aj>ology,  and  then  to  find  by  my  watch 
that  it  was  time  to  go. 

44  And  I  have  n't  heard  half  about  the  bronzes, 
Gypsy,  nor  about  the  yellow  drawing-room  at  the 
Hall  that  you  are  to  help  mc  to  alter."  said  I. 
44  Never  mind ;  I  shall  see  you  to-night." 

44  M'hat 's  no  use,  even  if  we  go,"  retorted  Letty, 
promptly ;  14  which,  perhaps,  we  shall  not  do.  You 
will  be  with  Lady  Nugent  and  your  cousin,  then. 
I  wonder  if  vou  are  very  fond  of  Miss  Nugent-  I 
know  papa  thinks  —  " 

44  Letty,"  called  out  the  vicar,  rather  sharply, 
44 yon  art?  an  incorrigible  chatterbox;  I  shall  have 
to  shut  you  up.  Going,  Mr.  Nugent  ?  Good  by. 
Wc  shall  see  yon  soon,  perhaps,  down  at  the  Hall." 

44  The  Hall  ? "  said  I.  4*  You  are  not  going 
home  ?  " 

44  Yes,  to-morrow,"  he  replied.  44 1  have  been 
three  Sundays  away  already ;  and  this  gypsy  of  mine 
is  getting  all  right  now;  so  there's  no  excuse  for 
staying.    Good  by." 

I  went  away  with  a  strange  sort  of  sensation  of 
having  the  ground  cut  from  under  my  feet,  thor- 
oughly bewildered  ami  miserable.  Hitherto  I  had 
been  in  a  dream,  cheating  myself  from  time  to  time 
into  a  belief  that  it  was  real ;  now  I  had  got  to  wake 
up.  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  Providence  Villa, 
and  should  need  all  my  self-possession.  And  yet 
behind  me  lay  the  romance,  the  very  existence  of 
which  1  had  persuaded  myself  only' a  month  ago 
was  a  myth  ;  before  me  — 

I  tried  to  think  it  out  I  coidd  see  again  the 
eager  little  face,  —  not  so  pinched  now  as  it  was 
when  I  saw  it  first,  —  and  hear  the  childish  voice 
say, 44 1  wonder  it*  you  are  very  fond  of  her.  I  know 
papa  thinks  — " 

What  was  it  that  the  vicar  thought  ?  Did  Con- 
stance know?  Did  she  think  it  too  ?  And.  if  so, 
how  did  it  affect  her  ?  I  began  to  form  desperate 
resolutions  in  my  impatience.  Because  I  had  !>een 
foolish  and  weak* once,  there  was  surely  no  necessity 
that  my  whole  life  should  be  sacrificed.  'Lady  Nu- 
gent was  nothing  to  me  in  such  a  ease  as  thk  A 
little  while  a  m,  it  is  true,  I  had  suff  red  myself  to 
drill  sluggishly  on  in  the  way  she  wished  me  to 
drift;  but  I  w;is  ignorant  then.  T  knew  In  tier 
now.  Tilings  were  altogether  different  with  me. 
I  would  brave  my  aunt;  1  would  tell  Cteile  — 

At  this  point  I  stopped.  The  face  of  my  cousin 
came  and  looked  at  mc  from  beside  that  ot'e-r  one 
in  my  unpainted  picture.  It  was  not  exactly  like 
it  used  to  be ;  it  had  a  worn  look,  an  absent,  wor- 
ried expression  in  the  eyes ;  and  her  manner  to  nie 
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was  changed.  It  was  impatient  and  pettish.  In 
spite  of  my  preoccupation  I  had  noticed  this,  and 
wondered.  What  it*  Cecile  did  care  for  ine  after 
all  in  real  earnest ! 

It  was  useless  to  say  to  myself,  44  I  can't  help  it ;  it 
is  not  my  fault ";  because  to  a  certain  extent  it  was 
my  fault.  Lady  Nugent  had  paraded  us  before  the 
world  as  lovers,  and  I  had  icily  accepted  the  posi- 
tion.   I  was  to  blame. 

As  I  rang  the  bell  at  Providence  Villa,  I  felt  in 
myself  that  I  was  wretched;  and  I  felt  also  that, 
from  a  woman  like  my  aunt,  no  quarter  was  to  be 
expected.  I  felt  this  still  more  strongly  when  I 
went  into  the  drawing-room  and  saw  her  sitting  in 
a  chair  at  the  window,  with  her  work  fallen  idly 
upon  her  lap. 

Lady  Nugent  was  too  busy  a  woman  to  like  idle- 
ness ;  something  her  fingers  must  do  to  keep  up  a 
sort  of  accompaniment  to  the  thoughts  which  she 
was  forever  turning  over  in  her  brain.  It  was 
ominous,  therefore,  to  see  her  this  evening  with 
those  same  rapid  fingers  tightly  interlaced,  while 
the  lips  that  opened  to  speak  to  me  seemed  thinner 
and  sterner  than  ever. 

"  You  are  come  to  walk  with  us,  Robert,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  said  she.  44  It  is  early  yet ;  but,  perhaps, 
Cecile  will  not  go;  and  it' so,  I  shall  not  leave  her." 

"  Not  go  V  w  I  stammered.    44  Why  ?  " 

"  She  has  a  headache,"  replied  my  aunt,  briefly. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  L  "  Cis  is  not  given  to  head- 
aches." 

44  No,  she  is  not;  but  Cecile  has  not  been  well 
lately  ;  something  is  wrong.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  know  what  it  is,"  said  my  aunt,  severely.;  u  but 
I  do  not.  You  might  have  noticed  her  paleness ; 
but  I  dare  say  you  have  n't.  I  suppose  a  mother's 
eye  is  the  keenest,  although  ono  would  have 
thought  —  " 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  still  looking  at  me  with  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  questioning,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  I  had  thought  Cecile  was  looking 
ill. 

44  Exactly,  Robert ;  she  does  look  ill,"  said  my 
aunt.  44  She  frightened  me  last  night,  and  I  do  not 
easily  take  fright.  If  you  two  have  had  any  foolish 
quarrel.  —  but  there,  I  must  leave  you  to  settle  that 
for  yourselves  ;  only,  if  yon  can  persuade  Cecile  to 
go  out  to-night,  instead  of  moping  at  home,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  for  her.  It  is  useless  for  me  to 
speak,  1  know  :  but  she  will  listen  to  you." 

This  was  pleasant  I  heard  the  retreating  foot- 
steps, and  could  have  stamped  my  own  foot  at  them 
in  despair.  1  had  a  horrible  conviction  that  a  crisis 
must  come.  —  nay,  had  come  already ;  and  how  was 
I  to  meet  it?  It'  I  could  have  gone  up  to  Cecile, 
ami  spoken  to  her  calmly;  if  I  could  have  said. 
44  Lot  all  this  farce  be  ended  ;  I  do  not  love  you  ;  I 
never  did  love  you,  except  as  a  brother  might  love 
his  sister  ! "  But  then  I  could  not  do  this.  If  she 
cared  for  me,  it  would  be  brutd  to  do  so. 

I  heard  Cecile  come  in  and  close  the  door,  and  I 
confers  that  my  heart  beat  uncomfortably. 

44  Hubert,"  said  she. 

I  turned  round  with  as  good  an  affectation  of  care- 
lessness as  I  could  command,  but  it  broke  down  into 
au  impulsive  exclamation  when  I  saw  her. 

"  Why,  Cis,"  said  I,    you  have  been  crying  !" 

She  tried  a  retort,  but  it  was  rather  a  future. 

44  You  h  ive  been  crying,"  I  repented,  and  I 
don't  believe  you  are  well.  We  art;  cousins,  you 
know,  Cis.   Ls  there  anything  I  can  help  you  in  ?  " 

44  Yes,  there  is,"  she  replied  :  "  I  want  to  speak  to 


you,  Robert,  We  have  been  good  friends  alwavs, 
have  n't  we  ?  " 

41  To  be  sure  we  have,"  said  I. 

"  I  want  to  be  good  friends  still,"  said  Cecile.  44 1 
want  you  to  promise  that  you  will  think  none  the 
worse  of  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  say." 

44  I  think,"  I  said,  gravely,  44  that  you 
nothing  to  tell  which  would  lessen  my  respect  for 
you." 

44  Thanks,"  said  Cecile.  44  It  is  about  myself. 
We  are  neither  of  us  blind.  Robert,  though  we  have 
been  acting  as  if*  we  thought  each  other  so.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  what  has  been,  and  is,  in 
my  mother's  mind  respecting  us.  Must  I  speak 
plainer  ?  " 

44  No,"  said  I. 

44  Well  then,  Robert,"  she  continued,  44 1  don't 
think  you  have  dealt  quite  fairly  by  me." 

I  felt  as  if  a  big  hand  was  rising  up  behind  the 
airy  castle  I  had  been  building  only  an  hour  ago, 
but  I  did  not  answer. 

44  You  know  you  never  cared  for  me,"  she  said  ; 
44  at  least  in  that  sort  of  way.  If  you  will  not  speak, 
Robert,  I  must." 

The  hand  got  nearer  and  bigger. 

44  But  you  have  behaved  as  if  you  cared,"  she 
continued.  44  You  have  led  mamma  on  to  believe 
that  things  were  turning  as  she  wished  them  to  turn. 
By  fits  and  starts,  in  a  languid  sort  of  way,  you 
have  tried  to  make  me  care  for  you,  Robert ;  you 
cannot  deny  it." 

A  sparkle  of  excitement  had  risen  to  her  eye,  and 
the  traces  of  tears  were  all  gone. 

44  Well,  Cis  —  " 

44  Don't  say  anything  yet,"  she  interrupted.  "  I 
repeat,  you  have  not  dealt  fairly  by  me.  A  girl 
cannot  refuse  or  accept  a  man  until  he  has  offered 
himself,  can  she  ?  In  plain  words,  you  would 
neither  retreat  nor  come  forward,  and  what  was  I 
to  do  ?    If  ever  I  seemed  to  draw  you  on  —  " 

44  Which  you  did,"  said  I. 

44  Which  perhaps  I  did,"  said  Cecile.  44 1  cannot 
tell.  If  I  did,  it  was  in  order  that  you  might  ask 
for  your  answer,  and  get  it,  Robert.  You  have 
made  me  very  unhappy,  Robert." 

I  felt  my  heart  leap  up  into  my  throat,  and  my 
brain  grow  hot.    What  was  coming  next  ? 

44  Now,  for  the  truth,"  said  Cecile. 

41  Stop  one  moment,  Cecile,"  said  I.  44  Let  me 
tell  you  —  " 

14  I  will  let  you  tell  me  nothing  yet,"  she  inter- 
rupted. 44  Robert,  I  am  engaged  to  Charlie  Fcr- 
rars.  Do  you  think  that  while  you  are  acting  as 
you  do  now,  mamma  will  listen  to  one  word  about 
him." 

In  the  new  light  that  dawned  upon  me,  I  think  I 
was  nearer  falling  in  love  with  Cecile  than  ever  I 
had  been  in  my  life. 

4*  Charlie  Fcrrars  ! "  I  cried  ;  44  and  he  came  down 
here  to  plead  his  cause  with  my  aunt ;  and  she  told 
him  she  had  other  views  for  you,  eh  ?  Would  n't 
let  him  see  you,  perhaps  ;  so  that  was  why  he  had 
an  idea  of  throwing  himself  over  the  Castle  Cliff. 
I  see  it  all.    O,  Cis!" 

44  Yon  are  not  vexed  with  me  ?  "  said  Cecile. 

"Vexed!"  said  I.  '"If  you  could  only  know 
what  it  is  to  me  !  So  I  am  to  draw  back  for  Char- 
lie, and  all  the  onus  is  to  fall  upon  me  ''.  I  am  to 
pretend  that  I  won't  have  you  ?" 

4"  Robert ! "  she  exclaimed. 

44  Do  you  really  love  him,  Cis  ?  "  said  I.  44  He  is 
the  best'  fellow  in  the  world." 
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I  hegan  searching  about  for  my  hat,  which  was  in 

my  left  hand  all  the  time. 

*••  \Vhat  are  you  doing,  Robert  ?  "  she  asked.  44 1 
thought  vou  would  help  me." 

u  S<>  i  mean  to,  —  so  I  will,"  I  replied.  "  Go  to 
the  promenade,  Cis ;  you  must  Tell  my  aunt  I 
am  to  meet  yon.  I  will  do  that  anyhow  ;  only  don't 
keep  me  now." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  was  out  on  the  bal- 
cony of  Mr.  Penryn's  lodging,  and  Constance  was 
with  me,  —  very  close  to  me;  I  might  even  confess 
that  my  arm  was  round  her.  And  casual  passers-by 
could  look  rip  if  thev  chose  ;  they  could  see  nothing 
tor  the  heavy  curtain  over  the  window  behind  us. 
Even  if  they  could  have  seen,  I  don't  think,  in  my 
then  state  of  mind,  that  I  should  have  cared  ;  ami 
Constance  was  saying.  14  But  you  never  mean  that  V 
You  could  not  have  had  the  heart  to  stay  away  from 
Nugent" 

44  But  I  should,  though."  said  I.  44  If  you  had 
said  anything  else,  I  would  never  have  gone  near 
the  place.  Are  you  sure  that  I  am  quite  awake,  — 
that  't  is  a  real  4  you '  I  have  here,  or  only  a 
dream  ?  " 

44  Do  I  look  like  a  dream  ?  "  she  asked. 

14  Yes,  you  do,  very,"  I  replied.  44 1  can  hardly 
believe  you  arc  not  one.  Why  do  you  move  away  V 
I  don't  want  to  go.  I  am  content  The  world  has 
been  very  good  to  me  to-night." 

"But,  Robert,  you  said—" 

4-Ah,  poor  Cecile!"  said  I.  44  And  you  won't 
mind  helping  her,  for  my  sake  ?    Come,  then." 

•  •  *  • 

Once  more  under  the  lamps  on  the  promenade. 
The  band  was  playing  ;  the  seats  under  the  colon- 
nade were  full,  and,  passing  along  by  the  sea-wall,  I 
saw  the  fisherman's  boat  in  the  ripple  of  the  moon- 
light, just  as  though  he  had  never  stirred  from  his 
post,  but  stayed  there  to  see  the  end.  And  there, 
amongst  the  upward  stream  of  people  came  my  aunt 
and  Cecile,  Lady  Nugent,  pale,  stern,  displeased ; 
Cecile  with  her  head  bent  down.  My  heart  gave 
me  one  great  throb  of  anticipation ;  then  I  drew 
the  little  band  within  my  arm  tighter,  and  went 
forward  boldly.  I  saw  my  aunt's  eye  fall  up- 
on me,  —  upon  us,  rather.  I  saw  the  little  start 
which  she  could  not  repress,  the  sudden,  haughty 
questioning,  and  drawing  herself  up.  Then  I 
spoke. 

44  Aunt,"  said  1, 41  let  me  introduce  Miss  Penryn, 
the  daughter  of  our  vicar  at  Nugent  Constance, 
this  is  Lady  Nugent  my  aunt" 

The  color  that  was  so  seldom  there,  flashed  red  over 
Lady  Nugent's  cheeks ;  one  single  withering  look 
fell  upon  me,  and  then  all  sign  of  emotion  was  gone, 
iind  she  was  making  her  little  cold,  matter-of-fact 
speech  to  my  future  wife,  —  accepting  the  position. 
She  was  a  clever  woman.  But,  better  than  this,  I 
had  caught  a  glance  from  Cecile,  strangely  bright 
I  had  seen  the  hand-clasp  with  which  she  greeted 
Constance,  and  vague  pictures  of  future  meetings 
at  Nugent  for  us  all  began  to  flit  before  me.  I 
might  nave  tried  to  catch  what  the  two  girls  were 
talking  about ;  but  I  was  busy  giving  my  aunt  a 
summary  of  Charlie  Ferrars's  prospects,  which  grew 
very  fair  under  ray  handling,  and  claiming  my  right 
as  Ceeile's  nearest  male  relative,  of  giving  to  her  a 
marriage  portion. 

Perhaps  Cecile  heard  Charlie's  name,  and  was 
wicked  enough  to  listen.  I  don't  know.  At  any 
rate,  when  I  bade  them  good  night  and  good  by, 
—  for  of  course  I  was  eoing  to  Nugent  with  the 


Penryns,  —  Cecile  lingered  a  little  behind  the 
others,  and  came  up  close  to  me. 

44  Good  by,  and  (iod  bless  you,  Robert,"  said  she. 
44  If  I  said  anything  hard  to  you  this  evening,  forget 
it    I  hope  you  '11  be  as  happy  as  I  am." 

NAMES  OF  NOVELS. 

There  is  an  art,  known  under  various  names,  of 
which  the  principles  are  always  identical.  Certain 
persons  proless  to  describe  a  man's  character  from 
the  shaj>e  ol*  his  skull  or  of  his  features ;  others  of 
hiss  scientific  pretension,  but  who  must  evidently 
possess  a  still  keener  power  of  insight  pronounce 
with  equal  confidence  from  the  shape  of  his  nose  or 
hand,  or  even  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  writing. 
The  untutored  savage  of  fiction  sees  a  few  scratches 
upon  the  sand  and  immediately  tells  you  that  six 
days  ago  these  marks  were  made  by  a  party  consist- 
ing of  two  white  men,  the  wife  of  one,  the  sister  of 
another,  a  nigger,  a  dog,  and  a  babe  in  arms,  that 
they  were  short  of  provisions,  but  had  a  tew  liack 
copies  of  the  Times  newspaper.  The  principle 
which  underlies  these  singular  manifestations  of 
divining  power  are  apparently  identical.  It  is  that 
in  everything  that  belongs  to  any  man  there  remains 
a  certain  essence  peculiar  to  himself.  A  dog  can 
infer  a  stranger's  character  from  the  smell  of  his 
clothes ;  ami  the  marvellously  endowed  philosophers 
we  have  mentioned  possess  an  analogous  faculty; 
from  some  apparently  unim|K>rtant  scrap  or  vestige 
of  a  human  being  they  construct  his  whole  person- 
ality as  securely  as  Professor  Owen  inferred  the 
proverbial  dinornis.  There  is  another  branch  of 
this  art  to  which  less  reference  has  been  made,  al- 
though it  is  evident  that  some  persons  possess  it  — 
the  art,  we  mean,  of  discerning  the  nature  of  a  book 
from  a  bare  inspection  of  its  title.  It  is  known,  but, 
as  we  have  remarked,  it  is  not  often  publicly  pro- 
claimed, that  some  reviewers  can  form  a  trustworthy 
judgment  of  a  book  even  when  their  acquaintance 
is  strictly  limited  to  this  portion  of  its  content*. 
Some  doubt  may  be  thrown  by  the  envious  on  their 
complete  infallibility  ;  but  the  doubt  seems  needless 
and  invidious  when  we  remember  that  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  even  bishops,  have  con- 
demned such  heretics  as  Dr.  Colenso  on  no  greater 
authority.  Doubtless  they  smell  the  sulphur ;  there 
is  a  sort  of  fagoty  perfume  which  excludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  mistake.  In  short  books,  as  has  been  said, 
have  a  kind  of  physiognomy  of  their  own,  which  of 
course  implies  the  possible  existence  of  physiogno- 
mists also.  In  the  haunters  of  old  book-stalls,  and 
the  critical  genus  at  large,  the  corresponding  sense 
is  developed  to  a  pitch  of  refinement  which  would 
seem  incredible  to  the  vulgar  herd,  were  not  its  pos- 
sibility and  its  reality  in  certain  cases  attested  by  the 
authentic  instance  of  the  heretic-hunters.  We  might 
as  well  doubt  the  capacity  of  dogs  to  discover  truf- 
fles, or  of  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Emperor. 

Now  this  singular  art  is  admirably  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  novels.  The  problem,  it  is  true,  is  for 
the  most  part  a  very  simple  one.  Novel  writing  has 
been  brought  down  so  much  to  a  system,  all  possible 
varieties  have  been  so  amply  catalogued  and  de- 
scribed, that  a  very  trifling  hint  is  sulhcient  to  show 
the  class  to  which  a  given  book  belongs.  There  are, 
as  it  were,  a  number  of  accepted  patterns,  which  are 
filled  up  with  slight  differences  in  the  details.  A 
good  literary  detective  requires  nothing  but  the 
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fag-end  of  a  sentence,  the  headings  of  a  few  chap- 
ters, or,  as  we  have  said,  the  title-page  to  mark 
down  the  place  from  which  it  comes.  The  title, 
however,  is  above  all  an  involuntary  summary  of 
the  whole  contents  of  the  book.  It  is  true  that 
the  deciphering  of  the  enigma  is  occasionally  diffi- 
cult We  have  wondered  for  some  time  what  can 
be  the  possible  meaning  of  a  title  that  has  lately 
been  advertised  extensively,  "  Cometh  up  as  a 
Flower."  We  can  vaguely  see  religious  and  senti- 
mental tendencies  in  it,  and  also  a  decided  repug- 
nance to  grammar ;  but  to  interpret  its  full  signifi- 
cance without  further  aid  would  require  more  pene- 
tration than  we  possess.  Indeed,  we  make  no 
pretensions  to  possess  an  art  which  would  save  us 
much  painful  tod  and  endless  wading  through  liter- 
ary wastes  and  barrens ;  and  for  that  reason  amongst 
others,  we  prefer  to  follow  the  prudent  example  of 
the  phrenologists,  who  generally  lecture  upon  the 
distinctive  bumps  of  persons  who  have  already  com- 
mitted murder,  rather  than  upon  the  parallel  marks 
on  the  skulls  of  murderers  in  posse.  It  is  a  much 
more  convincing  plan,  because  the  lecturer  never 
makes  mistakes,  besides  avoiding  other  inconven- 
iences. 

Let  us,  then,  take  one  or  two  notorious  examples. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  whole  character  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  works,  and  even  the  gradual  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  his  style,  in  the  simple  catalogue 
of  names.  44  Pickwick  "  and  44  M;irtin  Chuzzlewit" 
represent  the  humor  and  the  t.aggerated  oddity ; 
the  44  Old  Curriosity  Shop  "  implies  a  stronger  tinge 
of  sentiment ;  44  David  Copperfield  "  is  still  rather 
queer,  but  is  touching  the  ground  of  ordinary  prose  ; 
and  the  44  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  implies  a  palpable 
decline  towards  the  novel  of  ordinary  life.  If  we 
compare  these  titles  with  such  names  as  44  Peregrine 
Pickle  "  and  44  Roderick  Random,"  we  see  in  what 
direction  Mr.  Dickens  diverges  from  Smollett. 
There  is  a  superficial  resemblance  between  Pickle 
and  Pickwick  ;  but  a  Pickle  could  not  but  be  coarse 
where  a  Pickwick  would  simply  be  odd.  Perhaps 
of  the  two,  a  Pickle  would  keep  nearest  the  aver- 
age, if  rather  dirty,  human  nature ;  but 44  Pickwick  " 
in  redolent  of  the  innocent  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  which  gives  vitality  to  the  pages  of  that  ini- 
mitable book.  The  author  has  evidently  found  a 
name  for  his  hero  in  pure  gayety  of  heart,  that  is 
not  above  an  innocent  and  sometimes  a  rather  small 
joke.  The  same  sort  of  rollicking  tun  breathes  in 
the  name  Chuzzlewit,  which  appears  to  be  the  em- 
bodiment of  an  irrepressible  chuckle,  and  yet  the 
more  sober  name  of  Martin  and  certain  vague 
reminiscences  connected  with  the  first  two  syllables 
of  the  surname  imply  that  there  may  be  a  back- 
ground of  prose  and  of  some  of  the  meaner  vices  of 
human  nature.  By  way  of  forcible  contrast,  these 
names  may  be  compared  with  the  fine  sounding 
names  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  44  Waverley  ;  or,  'T  is 
Sixty  Years  Since,"  gives  at  once  the  essence  of  the 
book,  —  the  chivalrous  sentiment  that  was  mixed 
with  the  miseries  of  1745  ;  or,  again,  the  44  Bride  of 
Lainniermoor,"  a  title  in  which  the  poetry  of  a 
humble  Scotch  name  is  made  perceptible,  or,  as  a 
better  instance  of  the  same,  the  44  Heart  of  Midlo- 
thian," which  sounds  at  first  as  if  some  romantic  his- 
tory were  intended,  and  then,  in  further  explanation, 
shows  that  the  romance  is  to  centre  in  the  Tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh.  Indeed,  to  put  the  two  names,  for  ex- 
ample, of 44  Guy  Mannering  "  and  44  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by  "  together  is  enough  to  show  the  contrasted  char- 
acter of  the  reigns  of  two  great  masters  of  English 


fiction.  One  seeking  for  relief  from  the  prose  of 
modern  life  by  reviving  something  of  the  chivalry 
of  the  past,  and  the  other  by  picking  out  the  queer- 
est contemporary  diameters  that  lurk  in  remote 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  present.  At  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  both  of  these  types  is  the  domestic  aovcl ; 
the  best  example  extant  has  the  appropriate  name 
of 44  Emma,"  which  it  is  impossible  to  associate  even 
in  imagination  with  anything  but  a  quiet  English 
girl,  belonging  to  the  middle  classes,  distinguished 
by  no  extraordinary  incidents  of  life  or  character, 
but  interesting  simply  by  the  delicacy  of  the  descrip- 
tion. She  is  admirably  supported  by  such  names  as 
44  Pride  and  Prejudice"  and  44  Sense  and  Sensibility," 
which  evidently  rely  upon  quiet  scenes  of  common- 
place passions,  such  as  are  compatible  with  a  steady 
consumption  of  bread  and  butter.  Mr.  Trollope,  the 
most  prolific  and  the  ablest  living  representative  of 
the  thoroughly  realist  school,  is  almost  equally  ex- 
pressive in  some  of  his  titles,  though  we  must  confess 
that  others  sound  to  us  a  little  ambiguous.  The 
44 Bertrams"  might  have  been  a  romantic  novel;  but 
44  The  Three  Clerks,"  44  The  Small  House  at  Ailing- 
ton,"  and  44  The  LaBt  Chronicle  of  Barset,"  contain 
in  a  compressed  form  the  essence  of  the  books  to 
which  they  are  prefixed.  44  Can  you  forgive  her  ?  " 
is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  put  belbre  almost 
every  book  he  has  written,  except  that  it  should 
sometimes  be  44  Can  you  forgive  him  V  "  for  they 
generally  contain  the  working  out  of  some  quiet  do- 
mestic problem,  at  the  solution  of  which  we  hnd  that 
our  sympathies  have  not  been  violently  carried  away, 
but  are  left  to  be  calmly  distributed  after  a  cool  in- 
vestigation of  the  circumstances. 

It  would  lje  easy  to  carry  out  this  inquiry  much 
further.  44  Vanity  Fair,"  for  example,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  and  most  suggestive  titles  ever  invent- 
ed ;  in  another  direction,  the  44  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,"  and  the  44  Scarlet  Letter,"  suggest  at  once 
the  quiet  atmosphere  of  mystery  in  which  Haw- 
thorne delighted  to  move  ;  between  44  Yeast,  a  Prob- 
lem," through  44  Two  Years  Ago,"  down  to  44  Ilere- 
wurd  the  Wake,"  there  is  a  history  of  Mr.  Kingsley's 
literary  progress  and  decline ;  or  the  contrast  be- 
tween 44  Guy  Livingstone,  or  Thorough,"  and  44  Sans 
Merci,"  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  44  Queechv," 
44  The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  and  44  The  Daisy  Chain." 
we  may  see  what  different  forms  of  art  are  included 
under  the  same  name  of  novels.  We  have,  how- 
ever, said  enough  to  show  what  a  wide  field  of 
speculation  is  open  which  has  hitherto  found  few  or 
no  professed  cultivators.  It  is  true  that  the  perver- 
sity of  novelists  induces  them  occasionally  to  deceive 
critics,  to  hang  out,  as  it  were,  a  false  flag,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  notorious  French  novel  called 
44  Fanny,"  to  hide  very  improper  books  under  an 
innocent  seeming  name.  But  this  and  the  blunders 
of  critics  should  throw  no  more  doubt  on  the  gen- 
uine nature  of  the  connection  than  the  occasional 
squabbles  of  men  of  science  on  the  truths  of  geology 
or  mathematics. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  significance  of  names  in  the 
hands  of  a  genuine  artist,  let  him  read  the  history 
of  Balzac's  labors  in  the  discovery  of  the  name  of 
Z.  Marcas.  It  was  not  till  he  had  examined  innu- 
merable directories  and  toiled  lor  hours  along  the 
streets  of  Paris  that  his  diligence  was  at  length 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  that  name  so  full  of 
hidden  mystery.  It  will  be  a  good  test  of  the  acute- 
neas  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  follow  in  his  steps  if 
he  will  profoundly  meditate  upon  the  meanings 
which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  name,  and 
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point  out  what  is  the  inevitable  character  and 
course  of  life  of  a  man  called  Z.  Marcas.  He 
must  remark  that  a  great  part  of  the  interest  lies 
in  the  mysterious  initial  Z.  Without  taking  this 
letter  into  full  account,  he  will  miss  the  extraordi- 
nary significance  of  the  compound.  If  he  should 
succeed  in  deducing  from  Z.  Marcas  the  same 
meaning  as  Balzac,  he  will  confirm  the  art  by  a  tri- 
umph similar  to  that  which  has  sometimes  crowned 
the  attempts  of  independent  interpreters  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  If  he  fails, 
he  may  at  least  be  put  on  the  traces  of  discovery  by 
the  study  of  Balzac's  remarkable  commentary  on 
his  own 


YOUNG  LAWRENCE, 

TUB  INXKUKl'KIt'S  SON. 

In*  the  last  century  it  behooved  everybody  who  de- 
sired to  be  accounted  "  a  personage,"  or  to  be  ranked 
amongst  people  of  quality,  to  quit  London  at  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year,  and  repair  to  the  city  of 
Bath,  or  "  the  Bath  "  as  it  was  frequently  called.  A 
journey  to  Bath  in  those  days  was  no  trifling  mat- 
ter; it  involved  frequent  stoppages  by  the  way,  and 
the  inns  and  posting-houses  upon  the  road  became, 
necessarily,  very  important,  and  oftentimes  very 
profitable,  concerns.  Miss  Burney,  the  author  of 
"  Evelina,"  records  in  her  diary  the  particulars  of 
her  journey  to  Bath  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  the  year 
1780.  She  stopped  the  first  night  at  Maidenhead 
Bridge ;  slept  at  Speen  Hill  the  second,  and  Devizes 
the  third;  arriving  at  Bath  on  the  fourth  day  of  her 
journey.  The  inn  patronized  by  Miss  Burney  at 
Devizes  was  the  Black  Bear,  of  which  one  Thomas 
Lawrence  was  the  landlord.  It  is  in  regard  to  this 
establishment  we  have  to  request  that  the  reader 
will  give  us  his  attention  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  been  by  turns  a  solicitor,  a 
poet,  an  artist,  an  actor,  a  supervisor  of  excise,  a 
farmer  and  innkeeper,  ami,  of  course,  a  bankrupt. 
Probably  he  might  have  retired  from  the  Black 
Bear  with  a  fortune,  but  that  he  had  a  numerous 
family  of  sixteen  children  to  support,  and  that  he  was 
not  particularly  well  qualified  to  succeed  as  an  inn- 
keeper. He  seems  to  have  set  up  for  being  "  a  char- 
acter," and  his  neighbors  were  inclined  to  ridicule 
and  censure  him  for  giving  himself  airs.  A  bustling, 
active,  good-humored  man,  he  was  prone  now  and 
then  to  play  the  scholar  and  the  fine  gentleman,  the 
while  he  lost  sight  of  his  more  recognized  position 
as  a  landlord.  He  wore  a  full-dress  suit  of*  black, 
starched  ruffles,  and  a  very  grand  periwig ;  was  cere- 
monious and  stately  in  his  manners,  affected  an  inor- 
dinate love  of  literature  and  an  air  of  connoisseur- 
ship  that  contrasted  rather  strangely  with  his  calling. 
Certainly  there  was  not  such  another  landlord  to  be 
seen  upon  the  road  between  London  and  Bath ;  if, 
indeed,  anywhere  else.  He  was  proud  of  his  elocu- 
tional powers,  and  in  a  full,  sonorous  voice  he  would 
read  aloud  select  passages  from  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  to  all  such  persons  as  evinced  an  inclination 
to  listen  to  him,  —  sometimes,  indeed,  to  people  who 
did  not  in  the  least  wish  to  hear  him.  It  is  hardly 
to  bo  wondered  at  that  divers  of  the  Black  Bear's 
customers  occasionally  felt  indignant  and  outraged, 
when,  travel-worn  and  hungry,  eager  for  the  bill  of 
fare  and  supper,  they  were  met  by  the  landlord's 
proposal  to  expatiate  for  their  benefit  upon  the  beau- 
ties of  the  poets,  or  to  recite  for  their  entertainment 
certain  most  elegant  extracts.    It  was  food  for  the 


body  they  desiderated,  not  solace  for  the  mind ;  and 
it  was,  perhaps,  only  natural  that  they  should  treat 
Mr.  Lawrence's  suggestions  rather  curtly.  Not  that 
the  innkeejier  was  prompt  to  take  offence.  The 
man  who  ridos  a  hobby-horse  seldom  heeds  or  per- 
ceives the  criticism  of  bystanders  upon  the  paces  or 
proportions  of  his  steed.  Mr.  Lawrence  could  obtain 
a  hearing  from  other  quarters.  Once  a  week  he  vis- 
ited Bath,  and  passed  an  evening  in  the  green-room 
of  the  theatre  there.  The  actors  would  listen  to 
him,  or  pretend  to  do  so ;  some  of  them  would  even 
permit  him  to  read  their  parts  to  thcin,  and  give 
them  counsel  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  should 
be  rendered  on  the  stage,  purposing  to  avenge  them- 
selves afterwards  (the  rogues),  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  comforts  of  the  Black  Bear,  without 
calling  for  their  accounts  when  they  quitted  that 
hostelry. 

But  even  a  greater  celebrity  at  Devizes  than  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  his  son  Thomas,  born  in  1  "69,  young- 
est of  the  sixteen  children.  He  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  on  all  hands  as  a  sort  of  infant  prodigy  of 
great  use  in  attracting  visitors  to  the  inn.  He  could 
stand  on  a  chair  and  recite  poetry,  or  he  could 
wield  his  black-lead  pencil  and  take  the  portrait  of 
any  one  who  would  condescend  to  sit  to  him.  4i  A 
most  lovely  boy,"  writes  Miss  Burney ;  with  long, 
luxuriant,  girldike  tresses,  that  tumbled  down  and 
hid  his  face  when  he  stooped  to  draw.  "  He  can 
take  your  likeness,  or  repeat  you  any  speech  in 
Milton's  Pandemonium,"  the  proud  father  would 
cry,  "  although  he  is  only  five  years  old."  And  at 
this  age  he  is  stated  to  have  produced  a  striking 
likeness  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord  Kenyon.  At  seven 
the  portrait  of  the  prodigy  was  taken,  and  engraved 
by  Mr.  Sherwin,  the  artist.  At  eight,  it  seems,  his 
education  was  finished.  His  recitations  —  he  had, 
no  doubt,  been  carefully  instructed  by  bis  father- 
were  pronounced  to  be  "  full  of  discrimination,  feel- 
ing, and  humor,  Bet  off  by  the  various  tones  of  a 
voice  full,  harmonious,  and  flexible."  Pretty  well 
this,  for  such  a  mere  baby  as  he  was  at  the  time ! 
He  recited  on  various  occasions  before  Garrick, 
Foote,  John  Wilkes,  Sheridan,  Burke,  Johnson, 
Churchill,  and  other  famous  people,  restinc  for  the 
night  or  to  change  horses  at  Devizes  on  their  road 
to  Bath.  Old  Lawrence  lost  no  opportunity  of 
talking  to  his  customers,  and  of  exhibiting  his  wonder- 
ful son.  All  are  alleged  to  have  been  charmed  with 
him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick,  passing  through  the 
town,  would  retire  to  a  summer-house  in  the  garden 
of  the  Black  Bear,  and  amuse  themselves  for  some 
time  with  the  recitations  of  the  little  fellow.  "  Tom- 
my has  learnt  one  or  two  new  speeches  since  yon 
were  here,  Mr.  Garrick,"  the  father  would  exclaim, 
bringing  forward  his  precocious  boy.  "  There  was 
something  about  him,"  says  an  authority,  "  which 
excited  the  surprise  of  the  most  casual  observer. 
He  was  a  perfect  man  in  miniature  ;  his  confidence 
and  self-possession  smacked  of  one-and-twenty." 

Young  Lawrence,  however,  was  not  able  at  this 
time  to  read  at  random  any  passages  from  the  poets 
that  might  be  selected  for  him.  He.  had  been  in- 
structed in  particular  speeches,  and  to  these,  as  a 
rule,  he  was  obliged  to  restrict  his  efforts,  ^"ora 
long  time  he  had  been  wishing  to  learn  "  Satan  8 
Address  to  the  Sun,"  a  favorite  recitation  oi  his 
father's  ;  but  old  Lawrence  had  declined  to  intrust 
him  with  so  important  a  subject.  Nevertheless,  the 
boy  had  acquainted  himself  with  the  tone  and  man- 
ner appropriate  to  the  piece,  and  announced  that  he 
prepared  to  deliver  it  in  imitation  of  the  cider 
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orator.  A  family  in  Devizes,  known  to  the  Law- 
rences, giving  a  party  one  evening,  requested  that 
the  boy  might  be  permitted  to  attend  and  entertain 
the  company  with  bis  readings  and  recitations.  Old 
Lawrence  consented,  on  condition  that  the  child  was 
not  asked  to  read  other  than  the  pieces  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  and  cautioned  his  son  by  no 
means  to  attempt  anything  in  which  he  was  not 
perfect,  and  particularly  to  avoid  the  address  of 
Satan.  In  the  evening  young  Lawrence  walked  to 
the  house,  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton  under  his 
arm,  and  went  through  his  performances  amid  gen- 
eral applause.  He  was  then  asked  which  was  his 
favorite  recitation  in  Milton  ?  He  replied  that  he 
preferred  "  Satan's  Address  to  the  Sun,"  but  that 
his  father  would  not  permit  him  to  repeat  it.  On 
this  account,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  child 
merely  performed,  parrot-fashion,  the  company  were 
especially  anxious  to  hear  the  forbidden  reading. 
Young  Lawrence's  dutiful  scruples,  however,  were 
not  overcome  until  all  present  bad  promised  to  in- 
tercede on  his  behalf  and  obtain  for  him  his  father's 
forgiveness.  As  he  turned  to  the  interdicted  page 
a  slip  of  paper  fell  from  the  book.    A  gentleman 

Sicked  it  up  and  read  aloud,  — 44  Tom,  mind  you 
on't  touch  Satan."  It  was  some  time  before  the 
astonished  boy  could  be  induced  to  proceed  ;  yet  he 
is  said  to  have  eventually  dealt  with  the  subject 
very  creditably  and  discreetly. 

As  Garrick  said  of  him,  young  Lawrence's  walk 
in  life  was  at  this  time  44  poised  between  the  pencil 
and  the  stage."  To  which  did  he  incline  ?  Would 
he  be  a  player,  or  a  painter  ?  It  was  hard  to  say. 
He  had  been  taken  to  town  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Boyd,  (who  at  one  time  was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  authors  of  u  Junius,")  introduced  to  the  great 
painters  of  the  day,  and  most  kindly  received  by 
them.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  pronounced  him 
"  the  most  promising  genius  he  had  ever  met  with." 
Mr.  Hoare  had  been  so  charmed  with  the  boy's 
drawings  that  he  proposed  to  send  him  to  Italy 
with  his  own  son.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  been 
a  frequent  visitor  in  the  green-room  of  the  Bath 
Theatre.  Placed  upon  the  table  there,  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  amused  actors,  he  would  recite  "  Ham- 
let's Advice  to  the  Players,"  and  other  passages. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  Henderson,  the  trage- 
dian, was  present,  and  expressed  warm  approval  of 
the  child's  efforts.  Then,  in  return  for  the  civil- 
ities and  compliments  he  received,  young  Lawrence 
would  beg  that  he  might  take  the  portraits  of  his 
friends  among  the  company.  We  are  told  of  his 
attempt  to  draw  the  face  of  Edwin,  the  comedi- 
an, who,  the  while,  grimaced  and  distorted  his  fea- 
tures, constantly  shifting  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  greatly  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
boy  artist.  Finally,  young  Lawrence  stood  silent 
and  motionless,  watching  his  model  with  a  kind 
of  despair,  until  it  became  necessary  to  explain 
the  joke  that  had  been  practised.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  stories  are  current  in  relation 
to  similar  jokes  played  by  humorists  upon  other 
artists. 

Old  Lawrence  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
the  Black  Bear,  and  had  retreated  to  Bath  with  his 
family.  "  Bath,"  we  are  informed, "  was  at  that  time 
London,  devoid  of  its  mixed  society  and  vulgarity. 
It  contained  its  selection  of  all  that  was  noble,  afflu- 
ent, or  distinguished  in  the  metropolis ;  and  amongst 
this  circle  our  artist  was  now  caressed."  It  became  a 
kind  of  fashion  to  sit  to  him  for  oval  crayon  like- 
nesses at  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  piece.  Portraits 


from  his  pencil  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Admiral  Bar- 
rington  were  now  engraved,  the  artist  being  as  yet 
only  thirteen  years  of  age.  His  success  as  a  portrait- 
painter  seemed  quite  assured  ;  he  was  making  money 
rapidly,  largely  contributing  to  the  support  of  his 
family.  Yet  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  was  greatly 
tempted  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  stage.  His  view 
was  that  he  could  earn  more,  and  so  could  further 
assist  his  father,  by  deserting  the  studio  for  the  thea- 
tre. Possibly,  too,  the  display  and  excitement  and 
applause  which  pertain  to  the  career  of  the  success- 
ful player  —  and  of  course  he  thought  he  should  suc- 
ceed—  were  very  alluring  to  the  young  gentleman. 
He  waa  now  little  more  than  sixteen.  He  took  coun- 
sel of  a  friendly  actor,  Mr.  John  Bernard,  and  favored 
him  with  a  private  recitation  of  the  part  of  Jaffier 
in  the  tragedy  of  44  Venice  Preserved."  Mr.  Ber- 
nard, it  seems,  waa  not  much  impressed  by  this  per- 
formance ;  at  least,  he  did  not  detect  sufficient 
dramatic  ability  in  the  young  man  to  justify  his 
proposed  change  of  profession.  The  actor,  how- 
ever, did  not  openly  express  his  opinion  on  the 
subject,  but  merely  said  he  would  bear  the  case 
in  mind  and  speak  to  his  manager,  Mr.  Palmer, 
in  regard  to  it.  Meanwhile,  he  disclosed  what  had 
passed  to  old  Lawrence.  Acquainted  by  experience 
with  the  precariousness  of  an  actor's  fortunes,  and 
appreciative  also  of  the  value  of  his  son's  talents 
as  an  artist,  Lawrence  entreated  Bernard  to  exert 
all  his  influence  in  dissuading  the  young  man  from 
his  design.  It  was  determined  at  last  to  cure  the 
sta^e-struck  hero  by  means  of  a  trick :  to  prearrange 
his  failure,  in  fact.  Palmer,  the  manager,  entered 
into  the  plan.  An  appointment  was  made  at  Ber- 
nard's house,  in  order  that  young  Lawrence  might 
have  a  private  interview  with  the  manager.  In  an 
adjoining  room  were  secreted  his  father  and  a  party 
of  friends.  Bernard  introduced  the  young  man  to 
Palmer,  who  presently  desired  a  specimen  of  tho 
aspirant's  dramatic  abilities,  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
end  of  the  room  in  the  character  of  auditor  and 
iudge.  A  scene  from  44  Venice  Preserved"  was  se- 
lected, and  young  Lawrence  commenced  a  recita- 
tion. For  several  lines  he  proceeded  perfectly,  but 
soon  he  became  nervous,  confused ;  he  stammered, 
coughed,  and  at  last  stopped  outright  Bernard  had 
the  book  in  bis  hand,  but  he  would  not  prompt ;  he 
withheld  all  assistance.  Young  Lawrence  began 
again,  but  his  self-possession  was  gone ;  his  failure 
was  more  decided  and  humiliating  than  before.  At 
this  juncture  his  father  abruptly  entered  the  room, 
crying  out,  '*  You  play  Jaffier,  Tom  ?  Hang  me  if 
you're  fit  to  appear  as  a  supernumerary!"  —  or 
some  such  speech  —  and  then  young  Lawrence 
found  that  his  mortification  had  not  been  without 
witnesses. 

It  was  very  trying  to  his  vanity.  He  had  to  lis- 
ten to  remonstrances  and  appeals  of  all  kinds. 
Palmer,  the  manager,  assured  him  that  be  did  not 
possess  the  advantages  requisite  for  success  on  the 
stage.  Bernard  spoke  with  bitter  truthfulness  of 
the  trials  and  sorrows  of  an  actor's  life.  Other 
friends  drew  attention  to  the  brilliant  prospect 
open  to  the  successful  painter.  Young  Lawrence 
gave  away  at  last ;  he  renounced  the  stage  forever. 
Once  in  bis  life,  long  years  afterwards,  he  took  part 
in  certain  private  theatricals,  when  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Sheridan  said  of  him  that  he  was  44  the 
best  amateur  actor  in  the  kingdom."  But  be  never 
more  thought  of  acting  as  a  profession.  The  theatre 
may  thus  have  lost  an  agreeable  player,  but,  thanks 
to  the  manoeuvre  of  old  Lawrence,  Bernard,  and 
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Palmer,  a  famous  portrait-punter  was  secured  for 
the  world  of  art. 

In  a  few  words  may  be  told  his  subsequent 

career. 

He  quitted  Bath  for  London,  and  thrived  great- 
ly. In  1791,  at  the  express  desire  of  George  the 
Third  and  his  queen,  he  was,  after  one  defeat,  ad- 
mitted an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  a 
suspension  of  tbe  law  prohibiting  the  admission  of 
an  A.*sociatc  under  the  age  of  twenty-four.  In  1 794 
he  was  elected  a  full  member  of  the  Academy,  hav- 
ing previously  succeeded  8ir  Joshua  Reynolds  as 
painter  in  ordinary  to  tbe  king.  In  1814  he  was 
knighted  by  the  regent,  and  on  the  death  of  Ben- 
jamin West,  in  1820,  be  was  elected  President  of 
the  Academy.  He  died  on  tbe  7th  June,  1830. 
He  had  been  for  some  months  in  ailing  health;  but 
had  l>een  painting,  on  the  previous  day,  a  portrait 
of  King  George  the  Fourth  in  his  coronation 
robes. 

** Are  you  not  tired  of  those  eternal  robes?" 
ask i'd  some  one.  It  had  fallen  to  Lawrence  to 
paint  many  portraits  of  tbe  sovereign  in  his  state 


"  No,"  answered  the  painter;  "I  always  find  va- 
riety in  them.  The  pictures  are  alike  in  outline,  — 
never  in  detail.    You  would  find  the  last  tbe  best." 

In  tbe  night  he  was  taken  alarmingly  ill  He 
was  bled,  and  then  seemed  better.  But  presently 
the  bandage  slipped,  and  he  fell  off  his  chair  into  the 
arms  of  his  valet,  Jean  Dots,  a  Swiss. 

u  This  is  fainting,"  said  the  valet,  in  alarm. 

"No,  Jean,  my  good  fellow,"  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence politely  corrected  him,  "  it  is  dying."  And 
so  he  breathed  his  last. 

EXPERIMENTS  AT  SHOEBURYNESS. 

The  late  trials  of  the  14-inch  American  gun  and 
the  English  rifled  mountain  gun  for  the  Abyssinian 
expedition  have  been  full  of  interest.  The  heaviest 
smooth-bore  and  the  lightest  rifled  gun  in  England 
were  fired  side  by  side.  The  experiments  with  the 
American  gun  have  not  led  to  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  English  artillerists  to  adopt  the  system,  but  we 
hasten  to  admit  that  the  huge  Rodman  is  a  magnifi- 
cent gun  of  its  kind,  and  snows  a  progress  in  the 
manufacture  of  cast-iron  which  does  the  gallant 
officer  who  has  devoted  himself  to  that  branch  of 
artillery  science  infinite  credit.  It  is  curious  that 
both  American  and  English  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance 
are  showing  signs  of  far  greater  endurance  than  was 
foretold  by  their  respective  backers.  When  first  the 
Rodman  guns  were  issued  for  service,  60  pounds  of 
their  service  powder,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  was 
considered  the  highest  charge  that  could  be  fired 
from  it  with  safety,  and  that  only  for  a  few  rounds. 
The  English  9-inch  gun  in  the  same  manner  was 
allowed  only  150  rounds,  with  its  battering  charge, 
and  400  rounds  were  named  as  constituting  its  prob- 
able life  if  the  whole  1 50  battering  charges  were  to 
be  used  in  it.  Since  then  the  Rodman  has  been 
fired  at  Fortress  Monroe  with  100  pounds  of  powder, 
and  a  like  trial  at  Shoeburyness  has  shown  that  the 
feat  can  be  repeated,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  how 
often  with  the  same  gun.  One  of  our  9-inch  rifled 
guns  has  stood  1,043  rounds,  680  of  which  were  with 
batten'  charges,  some  as  high  as  50  pounds,  and  the 
gun,  though  much  eaten  away  in  the  interior,  is  still 
capable  of  offence.  Two  other  9-inch  guns  have 
been  fired  500  rounds  each  with  battering  charges, 
and  arc  still  in  excellent  condition.   We  do  not  con- 


sider out  13-inch  rifled  gun  a  success,  but  it  was  fired 
several  times  with  100  pounds  of  strong  English 
powder  without  bursting,  and  when  two  snot  struck 
near  each  other  the  second  passed  through  tbe  Her- 
cules target,  which  is  probably  the  strongest  yet  con- 
structed. 

It  is  very  necessary  in  the  comparison  of  dif- 
ferent artillery  systems  to  distinguish  between  tbe 
many  different  questions  involved.  In  the  present 
almost  international  competition  the  principal  ques- 
tions are,  —  1st  Racking  v.  punching ;  2d.  Compa- 
rative penetration ;  3d.  Rifled  v.  smooth-bore  guns ; 
4th.  The  material  of  which  the  national  ordnance  is 
to  be  made.  The  difference  Iwtween  gunpowder  is 
hardly  a  question,  because,  though  ours  is  stronger 
than  tho  American,  we  do  not  claim  any  advantage 
in  that  respect,  but  rather  the  contrary,  because 
quick-burning  powder  is  too  severe  on  the  gun.  Tho 
name  by  which  the  American  powder  used  in  the 
late  experiments  is  known  to  the  United  States' 
authorities  is  hardly  settled  yet,  for  there  are  many 
gunpowders  in  their  list,  and  though  the  present 
sample  is  not  the  largest  mammoth  powder,  such  as 
was  meant  when  we  were  told  that  50  pounds  of  it 
only  equalled  in  strength  35  pounds  of  No.  7  cannon 
powder,  neither  does  it  appear  to  corresjjond  with 
the  size  of  grain  bud  down  for  this  latter.  It  is  per- 
haps something  between  the  two,  and  its  name  is 
still  uncertain.  "  American  service  powder"  was 
the  name  used  in  contracting  for  it,  and  "  American 
service  powder  "  it  is,  of  a  strength  one  sixth  less 
than  English  powder  for  heavy  guns,  whatever  may 
be  its  exact  title. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  can 
deny,  in  the  face  of  all  experiments  made  through- 
out the  world,  that  elongated  shot  are  better  calcu- 
lated for  penetration  than  round  ones,  nor  did  the 
Americans  deny  this  when  they  first  produced  their 
heavy  guns.  They  said  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
perforate  or  "  punch  "  targets,  but  to  smash  them 
to  pieces  or  "  rack  "  them.  Their  ships  were  pro- 
tected with  "  laminated  "  armor,  by  which  is  meant 
armor  composed  of  several  one-inch  plates  bud 
upon  each  other  and  bolted  together.  This  is 
a  kind  of  structure  easily  shattered,  and  even  far 
more  vulnerable  to  punching  guns  than  solid  plates 
or  a  lesser  number  of  thicker  plates.  English  con- 
structors saw  no  difficulty  in  building  ships  that 
could  not  be  racked  by  guns  of  tbe  powers  set  forth 
in  American  publications,  and  the  result  of  the  late 
experiments  has  proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
It  was  only  at  elose  quarters  and  with  charges  of 
GO  pounds,  —  too  much  for  continued  firing,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  authorities,  —  that  officers 
were  allowed  to  attempt  to  penetrate  a  strong  iron- 
clad ship.  Tbe  contest  between  tbe  advocates  of 
racking  and  punching  was  hot,  and  we  were  unpre- 

E^red  for  the  vexation  exhibited  throughout  the 
Inked  States  when  it  was  found  that  their  cast- 
iron  and  even  our  steel  shot  fired  from  their  gun 
failed  to  penetrate  the  target.  If  penetration  and 
not  racking  merely  be  now  claimed  for  their  guns, 
the  only  points  to  be  assured  of  are  these.  Is  tbe 
average  strength  of  a  15-inch  gun  sufficient  to 
enable  their  naval  and  military  authorities  to  au- 
thorize the  employment  of  100  pound  charges,  and, 
if  so,  will  the  projectiles  which  they  use  hold  to- 
gether long  enough  to  get  through  when  they 
strike?  A  steel  shot  with  1,500  feet  of  velocity 
will  penetrate  the  8-inch  plate  and  Warrior  back- 
ing. A  cast-iron  shot  may  or  may  not,  according 
to  the  excellence  of  its  material.    Probably,  but 
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not  certainly,  it  will  penetrate.  Certainly  neither 
of  them  wiil  perforate  the  Hercules. 

It  is  very  instructive  to  look  back  a  little  and  see 
how  9hort  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  object  of 
iron-clads  was  supposed  to  l>e  the  keeping  out  of 
shells.  Mr.  Whitworth's  achievement  wheu  he 
fired  a  steel  shell  through  the  Warrior  target  rang 
through  Europe,  and  now  chilled  shells  with  ogival 
heads  have  a  power  of  penetration  superior  to  that 
of  shot.  The  !>-inch  gun  sends  its  shells  through  the 
8-inch  target,  and  we  know  that  no  round  shells 
from  the  15-inch  Rodman  have  a  chance  of  piercing 
it,  whatever  may  be  the  success  of  their  shot  And 
then,  be  it  remembered,  this  15-inch  gun  weighs 
seven  tons  and  a  quarter  more  than  the  English  9- 
inch. 

Many  honest  inquirers  who  are  watching  the  re- 
sults of  the  trials  may  say,  —  "  There  is  something 
very  odd  about  this  matter.  What  is  the  virtue  of 
the  English  gun  that  it  can  send  its  lighter  projec- 
tiles with  lighter  charges  through  a  target  that 
resists  a  far  greater  expenditure  of  ammunition  on 
the  part  of  the  American  gun  ?  Is  it  quite  fair  not 
to  use  chilled  shot  or  shells  which  are  so  cheap  and 
strong  in  both  csises  ?  "  It  is  fair,  and,  indeed,  it 
would  be  very  unfair  to  the .  American  gun  to  put 
chilled  projectiles  into  it,  and  estimate  its  force  by 
their  eflect.  One  chilled,  or  rather  white  iron  shot 
was  fired  from  it  at  the  8-inch  target,  and  did  least 
damage  of  the  three  hurled  against  it  on  the  same 
day,  as  would  have  been  predicted  beforehand  by 
all  who  understand  this  not  very  abstruse  question. 
White  iron  projectiles  are  very  brittle,  and  are  of 
little  use  unless  they  have  sharp  points,  and  are 
driven  point  foremost,  which  can  only  be  done  if  the 
'  gun  is  ntled. 

The  range  at  32  degrees  elevation  and  with  100 
pounds  charge  was  7,680  yards,  the  initial  velocity 
about  1,538  feet  a  second;  1,600  feet  a  second  is  a 
common  velocity  for  smooth-bores,  and  much  higher 
speed  has  been  attained  in  the  wrought-iron  guns 
constructed  some  years  ago  for  the  navy.  The 
Rodman  gun  is  probably  too  short  to  burn  all  the 
powder  before  the  shot  leaves  the  muzzle,  and  a  fur- 
ther increase  of  charge  would  not  give  proportionate 
velocity.  Sixty  pounds  gives  1,170  feet  per  second, 
100  pounds  only  increases  it  to  1,538  feet,  quite 
enough,  however,  to  force  an  entrance  into  any  of 
our  ships  at  present  afloat,  if  the  range  is  short,  and 
if  the  gun  is  fired  at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the 
ship.  The  least  angle  will  affect  your  round  shot 
more  than  the  pointed  one,  because  the  former  will 
glance,  while  the  latter  digs  in  its  point  and  then 
turns  at  right  angles  to  the  target.  This  was  well 
shown  on  Thursday  last,  when  an  8-inch  shell  from 
a  converted  Palliser  gun  pierced  the  Warrior  target 
at  an  angle  of  about  26  degrees,  the  weight  of  the 
shell  bcine  180  pounds,  that  of  the  charge  22 
pounds.  We  hope  that  many  interesting  experi- 
ments will  yet  be  made  with  the  American  gun,  and 
we  sincerely  congratulate  Major  Rodman  on  the 
excellence  of  his  cast-iron,  while  we  still  adhere  by 
preference  to  our  own  material,  which  is  still  strong- 
er, especially  for  rifled  guns,  because  grooves  in  a 
gun  cast  on  Rodman's  method,  would  vitally  affect 
its  strongest  part,  the  interior.  Let  us  pay  every 
respect  to  a  very  formidable  weapon,  but  we  can  do 
so  without  crying  down  our  own  lighter  but  even 
more  destructive  ordnance.  We  cannot  admit  100 
pounds  to  be  a  service  charge  till  the  American  War 
Othce  gives  us  a  right  to  do  so,  and  if  the  15-inch 
gun  is  to  be  compared  with  our  9-inch,  and  excep- 


tional charges  are  to  bo  burnt  in  the  former,  we  can 
hardly  be  denied  the  right  to  put  a  little  extra  pow- 
der into  the  latter.  The  15-inch,  with  its  service 
battering  charge,  fails  to  penetrate  the  target  which 
is  pierced  by  the  9-inch  with  such  a  charge  that 
several  hundred  rounds  can  be  fired  without  destroy- 
ing the  gun. 

From  the  roar  of  the  Rodman  to  the  tiny  ringing 
voice  of  the  mountain  gun  is  a  great  downward 
Jump,  but  the  little  steel  piece  is  soon  to  do  its  duty 
in  actual  war,  unless  wise  and  peaceful  counsels 
prevail  at  last  in  Abyssinia.  Steel,  while  treacher- 
ous in  large  masses,'  from  the  difficulty  of  casting 
and  working  it  equally,  is  a  perfect,  though  rather 
expensive  material  for  small  guns,  and  has  been 
wisely  chosen  for  mountain  service.  The  carriage 
is  also  of  steel,  except  the  wheels,  and  nothing  could 
be  simpler  than  its  general  construction.  It  stood 
the  force  of  recoil  very  well  generally,  though  the 
wheels  suffered  a  little  from  the  recoil  of  the  piece 
when  fired  at  high  angles  of  elevation.  This  mite 
of  a  gun  which  a  man  might  easily  carry  in  his  arms, 
for  it  weighs  only  150  pounds,  sent  its  pretty  little 
7  pound  projectile  2,944  yards,  or  more  than  a  mile 
and  two  thirds,  with  a  charge  of  6  ounces  of  powder 
and  an  elevation  of  32  degrees.  Such  long  range 
work  is  not,  however,  likely  to  be  required  of  it,  but 
rather  shrapnel  practice  at  ranges  up  to  1,000  yards, 
or  leas.  At  500,  520,  and  540  yards  more  than  half 
the  bullets  in  the  shrapnel  shell  struck  a  target  rep- 
resenting a  column  of  men.  With  \  ounce  of  pow- 
der and  the  same  elevation  the  projectile  ranged 
478  yards.  The  recoil,  which  was  very  lively  when 
full  charges  were  used,  was  brought  under  control 
by  hobbling  the  carriage,  a  small  rope  being  fixed 
from  the  point  of  the  trail  to  one  of  the  wheel 
spikes. 

The  so-called  64-pounder  gun  converted  on  Pal- 
liscr's  principle,  proved  its  value  by  sending  its 
shells  through  the  Warrior  plates,  breaking  once  out 
of  three  rounds  through  the  skin  and  setting  the 
wooden  backing  on  fire.  The  charge  was  16 
pounds,  range  500  yards.  The  8-inch  couverted 
gun  did  even  more  work  at  70  yards  Tange,  at  an 
angle  of  about  26  degrees  to  the  face  of  the  target. 
The  first  round  at  30  degrees  angle  set  the  target 
on  fire,  the  second  at  nearly  26  degrees  passed 
through  all,  bursting  iust  as  it  cleared  the  inner 
skin.  Here  are  three  instances  of  the  value  of  rifled 
guns.  Shell-fire  either  penetrates  the  target  op- 
posed to  these  comparatively  light  pieces,  or  sets  the 
backing  in  flames. 

Let  us  once  more  put  the  state  of  the  case  before 
our  readers.  The  smooth-bored  gun,  with  its  ser- 
vice-pattering charge,  and  an  expensive  steel  shot, 
fails  to  damage  seriously  a  target  which  the  rifled 
gun,  less  than  two  thirds  the  weight  of  its  antago- 
nist, penetrates  with  shells  of  a  cheaper  material. 
With  an  increased  but  dangerous  charge  the 
smooth-bore  will  probably  penetrate  the  target  with 
shot,  but  never  with  shell.  The  rifled  gun  can  be 
used  in  broadsides,  the  smooth-bore  only  in  turretB. 
Given  the  same  weight  of  rifled  gun,  the  effect  will 
be  much  greater.  If  the  material  of  which  the  guns 
are  made  be  compared,  we  take  the  actual  results 
obtained  at  Charlestown,  and  fearlessly  assert  the 
superior  strength  of  our  ordnance,  for  the  Federal 
rifled  pieces  were  declared  by  General  Gilmore  to 
be  unable  to  fire  500  rounds  with  charges  of  only 
one  tenth  the  weight  of  the  projectile.  Our  9-inch 
rifled  guns  outlive  many  more  than  500  rounds  with 
charges  of  about  one  sixth  the  shot's  or  shell's 
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weight.  These  are  not  theories  but  facts,  and  if 
any  opposing  facta  can  be  urged  in  contradiction, 
they  arc  at  least  out  of  the  hounds  of  our  present 
experience,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

Such  is  the  comparative  power  of  the  two  systems 
of  ordnance.  The  positive  power  of  the  Hodman 
with  the  power  lately  fired  is  as  follows :  With  50 
pounds  of  powder  its  power  is  very  low  compared 
with  its  weight  With  100  pounds  it  can  penetrate 
the  sides  of  any  ship  afloat  in  the  English  navy, 
and  the  8-inch  tArgct  at  70  yards,  the  shot's  energy 
being  about  153  tons  per  inch  of  circumference. 
This  supposes  that  the  projectile  is  of  steel.  Cast- 
iron  may  or  may  not  break  up  according  to  its 
quality.  At  700  yards  it  would  pierce  the  Warrior, 
Lord  "Warden,  or  Bellerophon,  but  probably  not 
the  8-inch  target,  certainly  not  the  Hercules  or  Mon- 
arch, now  on  the  stocks.  Its  powers  at  700  yards 
are  much  inferior  to  the  13-inch  rifled  gun,  with 
100  pounds  of  English  powder,  at  the  same  range, 
the  difference  being  about  56  foot  tons  |>er  inch  of 
circumference.  At  no  range  whatever  would  the 
American  gun,  with  100  pounds  charge,  perforate 
the  side  of  the  Hercules.  These  calculations  are 
based  upon  Captain  Noble's  formula  (which  is  in 
use  in  other  countries  besides  England,  Prussia  for 
instance ;  and  upon  the  known  strength  of  the  En- 
glish targets).  To  complete  the  interest  of  the  late 
experiments  it  would  be  well  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee should  try  targets  on  the  American  system 
and  one  of  Krupp's  heavy  guns. 

GOUNOD. 

Whilst  the  gracious  love  musio  of  u  Romeo  e 
Giuletta  "  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  the  read- 
ers of  Once  a  Week  may  welcome  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  its  composer,  —  a  musician  by  whom  celebrity 
has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of  many  discourage- 
ments, and  who,  in  his  treatment  of  the  conceptions 
of  Shakespeare,  has  been  no  less  happy  in  dealing 
with  the  masterpiece  of  Goethe.  Charles  Francois 
Gounod  was  born  in  Paris,  June  17,  1818.  He 
studied  counterpoint  at  the  Conservatoire,  under 
HalcVy,  the  talented  author  of  "  La  Juive,"  and  re- 
ceived instruction  in  practical  composition,  first  from 
Lesueur,  and  afterwards  from'Paer.  In  1837  he 
carried  off  a  second  prize  at  the  "  concours"  of  the 
Institute;  and  in  1839  obtained  the  first  premium 
for  his  cantata  "  Fernand."  Being  chosen,  in  con- 
scquence  of  his  success,  government  exhibitioner,  he 
proceeded  to  Rome  and  devoted  himself  to  a  care- 
ful study  of  ecclesiastical  music.  In  1843  Gounod 
visited  Vienna,  and  had  performed,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Charles,  a  mass  in  the  style  of  Palestrina,  for 
voices  alone.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed 
musical  director  at  the  church  of  the  Missions  Etran- 
geres,  adopted  the  monastic  garb,  and,  until  1851, 
remained  in  comparative  obscurity,  it  having  been 
announced  that  he  had  taken  holy  orders. 

But  presently  there  appeared  in  the  Athemcum, 
a  paper  which  was  then  attributed  to  M.  Viardot, 
the  author  of  sonic  esteemed  works  on  art  subjects, 
containing  a  notice  of  a  concert  given  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's Hall,  and  the  production  of  four  compositions 
by  an  obscure  author  named  Gounod.  The  writer 
stated  that  the  music  reminded  him  of  no  other 
composer,  ancient  or  modern,  either  by  its  form,  its 
melody,  or  its  harmony ;  that  it  was  not  new,  if  by 
such  a  term  was  meant  eccentric  or  strange,  anil 
not  old  in  the  sense  of  dry  and  stiff;  but  that  it  was 
the  work  of  an  accomplished  artist,  and  the  poetry 


of  a  new  poet.  He  then  proceeded  to  remark  that 
an  evident  and  real  impression  had  been  produced 
upon  the  audience ;  but  that  it  was  from  the  music 
itself,  and  not  from  the  reception  accorded  to  it, 
that  he  felt  justified  in  predicting  for  its  author  a  far 
from  common  career.  The  paper  from  which  the 
above  is  quoted  was  inserted  in  the  Gazette  Music- 
ale  do  Paris,  January  26,  1851,  and  aroused  the 
more  curiosity  as  M.  Gounod's  "  Sappho,"  his  first 
attempt  at  dramatic  composition  was  then  in  rehear- 
sal, and  soon  to  be  produced  at  the  Opera.  On 
April  16  of  the  same  year,  it  was  peribtmed  for  the 
first  time ;  but  its  success  was  not  equal  to  that  an- 
ticipated for  it  by  the  composer's  friends,  since,  in 
addition  to  a  faulty  libretto,  it  labored  tinier  an  in- 
coherence of  ideas,  an  excess  of  recitative,  a  persist- 
ent avoidance  of  conventional  forms,  an  inexperience 
of  stage  effect,  and  a  want  of  periodicity  of  phrases 
in  the  score.  In  plain  language,  "  Sappho"  was  a 
failure;  but  the  poetic  spirit  pervading  nearly  the 
entire  work,  and  at  times  asserting  itself  in  brilliant 
flashes,  convinced  competent  critics  that  M.  Goanod 
might  safely  reckon  upon  ultimate  success.  In 
1852,  some  choruses,  written  for  "  Ulysses,"  a  trage- 
dy bv  M.  Ponsard,  were  represented  at  the  Thda- 
tre  Francais.  They  were  also  performed  in  London 
about  a  year  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the  University 
College  Hospital.  The  composer  aimed  at  catching 
the  antique  character,  either  by  means  of  the  rhythm 
or  by  unusual  modulations ;  but  the  music,  though 
talented,  was  monotonous ;  and  the  chorus,  "  Ser- 
vants infideles"  was  the  only  one  by  which  any 
decided  impression  was  made  either  in  London  or 
Paris. 

In  "  La  Nonnc  Sanglante,"  a  grand  opera  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  on  18th  October,  1854,  it 
was  apparent  that  M.  Gounod  had  made  steady  ad- 
vances as  a  dramatic  composer,  especially  in  respect 
to  arrangement  of  ideas  and  instrumental  coloring. 
But  the  music  was  unequal,  and  in  parts  decidedly 
weak.  The  features  of  interest  comprised  a  duet 
in  the  first  act  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  act 
and  an  air  and  duet  in  the  third  act  "  La  Nonne 
Sanglante,"  still  performed  at  rare  intervals,  was 
succeeded  by  an  attempt  at  comic  music  in  a  setting 
of  Molicrc's  "  Le  Mddecin  malgrc  lui,"  produced  at 
the  Thdatrc  Lyrique  in  1858,  and  in  1864  at  Cov- 
ent  Garden.  The  score  contains  an  ingeniously 
constructed  tenor  air  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  act,  an  effective  chorus  of  wood-cutters,  an 
original  and  genuinely  humorous  song  for  the 
'*  Nurse,"  some  highly  meritorious  concerted  pas- 
sages, and  a  not  wholly  satisfactory  overture.  The 
instrumentation  is  charming  throughout;  but  the 
finales  are  weakly  constructed,  and  an  affectation 
of  antiquated  forms  impedes  the  flow  of  genial  and 
expressive  melody.  More  than  once  do  we  meet  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  love  music  in  "  Faust ?';  and 
were  the  comedy  more  amenable  to  operatic  treat- 
ment, "  Le  Me'decin  malgrc  lui,"  termed  in  England 
"  The  Mock  Doctor,". might  have  achieved  a  greater 
measure  of  success  than  it  enjoyed. 

On  the  19th  March,  1859,  "Faust"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  in  Paris,  but  by  no 
means  with  the  success  to  which  its  merits  entitled 
it  The  French  public  seems  slow  to  appreciate  art 
in  its  higher  phases,  and  the  verdict  of  Germany 
was  required  before  M.  Gounod's  masterpiece  could 
be  accorded  a  genuine  welcome. 

"Philemon  ct  Baucis,"  a  three-act  opera,  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  on 
the  18th  February,  1860,  comprises  a  delicious  over- 
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ture;  a  chorus  of  Bacchantes,  frequently  i>erformed 
at  tiio  late  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon 's  promenade  concerts, 
and  a  few  other  agreeable  moictanx  less  generally 
known;  but  I  he  subject  of  the  drama  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  real  inspiration  is  less  apparent  in  this 
work  titan  in  most  others  from  the  same  pen. 

La  Reine  de  Saba,"  a  grand  opera  with  a  hope- 
less libretto,  has  never  succeeded  anywhere.  It 
contains  many  salient  features  of  interest,  and,  as 
regards  pure  musical  merit,  it  is  by  some  deemed 
superior  to  Faust."  It  has  occasionally  been  pre- 
sented in  a  mollified  form  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but 
without  scenery  or  costumes,  and  under  the  title  of 
"  Irene."  It  includes  a  magnificent  inarch  and 
coricyt,  some  ingeniously  instrumented  ballet  music, 
ami  one  or  two  effective  choruses.  As  a  whole, 
however,  it  is  deficient  in  variety,  a  fault  chiefly 
referable  to  the  character  of  the  drama. 

In  1864,  "  Mirella,"  an  Italian  version  of  the 
French  Mireille,"  elaborated  by  M.  Michel  Carre 
from  the  pastoral  Mireio,"  was  produced  with  par- 
tial success  at  Her  Majesty'*  Theatre.  The  music, 
though  admired  by  the  critics,  never  became  pop- 
ular; and  the  libretto,  which  was  in  five  straggling 
acts,  and  more,  of  an  idyl  than  a  play,  proved  in- 
6ullerably  tedious.  In  Paris,  "  Mireille  "  was  after- 
wards compressed,  and  brought  out  with  some  suc- 
cess iu  a  three-act  form ;  but  it  has  been  a  stranger 
to  London  since  the  season  of  its  first  performance. 

M.  Gounod,  as  we  have  already  stated,  originally 
gave  his  attention  to  church  music,  a  style  of  com- 
position that  he  has  turned  to  account  largely  in 
"  Romeo  e  Giuletta  "  and  "  Faust,"  and  more  spar- 
ingly in  u  Mirella."  He  is  the  author  of  masses, 
psalms,  and  motets  for  a  single  or  double  chorus,  for 
voices  alone,  or  combined  with  tho  orchestra.  The 
grand  mass  of  St.  Cecilia  has  established  its  claims 
as  a  favorite  both  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
selections  with  organ  and  harp  accompaniment  be- 
ing given  periodically  atone  ot  the  fashionable  west- 
end  churches.  "  Tobias,"  a  44  sacred  drama,"  a 
netting  of  the  psalin  "  By  the  waters  of  Babylon," 
and  some  minor  pieces,  were  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  England  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  but 
without  creating  any  very  favorable  impression. 

In  his  dramatic  cotn])ositionH,  the  author  of 
44  Faust  "  exhibits  considerable  variety,  rich  and 
luminous  orchestration,  novel  and  refined  harmo- 
nics, powerful  choral  effect*,  and  a  remarkable  spirit 
of  poetry.  His  recitative  is  usually  expressive  ;  but 
he  fails  as  regards  breadth,  force,*and  dramatic  in- 
tensity. His  melody  is  abundant,  but  seldom  strik- 
ingly original ;  conventional  forma  arc  to  a  certain 
extent  disregarded  ;  and  there  is  an  evident  distaste 
for  the  elaborate  finales  affected  by  writers  of  the 
Rossinian  school.  In  "  Romeo  e  Giuletta  "  appears 
the  adoption  of  a  theory  indicated  in  "  Faust  "  and 
"  La  Heine  de  Saba,"  and  exhibited  with  no  very 
pleasing  results  in  the  "  I/ohengrin"  and  Tristan 
und  Isolde  "  of  Richard  Wagner.  The  ideal  of  the 
drama  of  the  future  is  the  subordination  of  music 
arid  the  other  arts  to  poetry,  a  doctrine  ably  illus- 
trated in  the  second  and  fifth  acts  of  M.  Gounod's 
latest  opera. 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
late  M.  Zimmerman.  In  1852  he  became  manager 
of  the  Orpheon,"  a  choral  reunion  of  the  Commu- 
nal Musical  Schools  in  Paris;  but  in  1860  he  re- 
signed his  post  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
composition.  A  new  comic  opera,  promised  by  him 
a  year  or  two  ago,  has  not  yet  been  completed  ;  and 


it  is  a  matter  as  much  of  regret  as  of  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  M.  (iounod  should  now  be  expending  his 
energies  on  a  musical  drama  constructed  on  so  un- 
promising a  theme  as  that  of  "  Franccsca  di  Rimini." 
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To  the  F'tttnr  of  (he  Bnindtray. 

Sin: — Having  spoken  to  Mrs.  Brown  o:i  tho  snojecr  of 
literature  in  general,  and  of  your  now  periodical  in  particu- 
lar, I  iim  happy  to  be  able  to  convey  to  you  the  opinions  of 
that  excellcnt'woman  on  both  subject*.  It  will  be  easily 
discovered,  by  even  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  annexed  paper, 
that  Mrs.  Brown  is  not  only  a  hard  render,  but  a  deep 
thinker;  and,  as  such,  her  testimony  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  literature)  must  be  invaluable.  With  these, 
few  words  of  introduction,  1  will  leave  Mrs.  Brown  to  speak 
for  herself,  and  merely  subscribe  myself, 
\  ours,  very  truly, 

AitTitun  SKrrrcnt.Ev. 

Well,  in  course,  readin'  and  writin'  U  noble 
things,  and  werry  proper  in  their  places ;  but  I 'm 
sure  what  that  writin'  is  come  to  now-u-days  with 
the  penny  post,  nobody  would  n't  believe ;  for  that 
gal  of  mine,  she 's  a-wntin'  'er  letters  mornin',  noon, 
and  night 

I  says  to  'er,  "  If  ever  I  ketches  you  a-writin'  your 
foolishness  all  over  my  dresser  in  the  middle  of  I  he 
day  again,  and  a-ncglcctin'  of  your  work,  I  'II  put  all 
tho  lot  behind  the  fire,  and  you  may  suit  yourself, 
for  you  won't  suit  me." 

Bless  you,  every  binstant  of  that  gal's  time  she  '« 
a-writin',  and  wherever  she  can  get  tho  money  from 
for  them  antelopes  and  paper  as  she  uses  by  the 
oshun,  you  would  n't  credit. 

Not  as  she's  a  bit  particklcr  about  makin'  free 
with  them  as  belongs  to  others,  as  I 'm  sure  the  gal 
as  lived  along  with  me  when  I  did  used  to  let  lodg- 
ins,  she  did  make  free  with  their  things,  as  was  n't 
never  no  more  stationary  the  minit  as  their  backs 
was  turned;  and  yet  not  a  gal  as  ever  tampered 
with  the  tea-caddy,  nor  yet  purloined  the  pickles, 
and  you  might  'ave  trusted  with  a  cut  joint  by  the 
week,  and  never  miss  a  mouthful :  not  as  ever  any 
servant  in  my  'ouse  need  take  tho  wittles  as  always 
'as  what  I  'ave  myself,  even  to  stewed  petty-toes  for 
supper,  for  I 'd  scorn  to  eat  up  every  bit  myself,  as  I 
considers  'oggish. 

As  to  the  readin',  it's  wuss  than  the  writin',  for 
I 'm  sure  them  papers  is  that  full  o'  'orrors  as  gives 
you  the  cold  shudders ;  as  I  says  to  Brown  of  a 
Sunday  arternoon, 44 1  don't  want  to  'ear  no  more 
of  them  awful  murders";  and  an  to  many  things  in 
them  papers,  I  do  believe  as  they  inwents  them  for 
the  sake  of  them  as  likes  for  to  'ear  about  sich 
beastly  ways. 

But  I  must  say  as  I  likes  to  'ave  anything  as  is  in- 
terestin'  read  to  me  out  loud,  the  same  as  Jane 
Seamoro  did  used  to,  as  were  obligated  for  to  lay 
flat  on  'er  back,  through  a  crooked  spine,  on  a  deal 
board ;  and  I  did  used  to  take  my  work,  and  set 
along  with  her  many  and  many  a  time,  and  would 
again,  though  'er  mother  and  me  'ave  'ad  words,  and 
not  spoke  for  ever  so  long,  about  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  as 
I  will  'ave  as  Mr.  Clarkson  neglected  shamefully, 
through  bein'  the  parish  doctor. 

I 'm  sure  the  way  as  that  poor  gal,  a-layin'  on  the 
flat  o'  her  back,  would  read,  was  wonderful,  and 
never  know'd  her  spell  a  word  ahd  not  try  back 
one  time  in  a  'undred. 

The  'istories  as  she 'd  read  was  wonderful,  all 
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about  them  times  when  parties  did  used  to  go  about 
nl!  over  England,  with  nothink  on  but  a  bit  of  blue 
paint,  as  must  'avc  been  chilly  work,  I  should  say, 
and  nothink  for  to  live  upon  but  acorns  «md  mistle- 
toe, as  I  do  not  believe  could  'ave  kep'  life  and  soul 
together. 

I'm  sure,  who'd  be  a  king  and  queen,  I  can't 
thiuk,  for  the  way  as  they  did  used  to  treat  'em  was 
downright  shameful,  a-'ackin'  on  'em  to  bits  in  bat- 
tles, and  a-shootin'  on  'em  in  the  eye  with  a  harrow, 
let  alone  cuttin'  off  tbeir  'cads,  as  I  think  it  was 
Charles  the  Twelfth.  Not  as  them  kings  was  much 
account  neither,  as  was  a  dusty  lot  with  their  wives 
and  their  beauties,  and  treatin'  'em  werry  bad,  as 
ouc  'ad  six  on  'cm  as  he  went  and  cut  off  one  arter 
the  other. 

Certainly,  I  did  pity  them  princes  as  was  smoth- 
ered quite  cool  by  their  own  uncle  in  the  Tower,  as 
I 've  seen  myself,  as  must  'avc  been  a  black-'arted 
willin,  as  they  do  say  was  born  with  teeth  the  same 
as  King  John  the  Third,  as  was  a  gloomy  tyrant,  as 
lost  all  'is  things  at  the  wash,  as  he  took  to  'art  that 
deep  as  to  die  on  it ;  as  seemed  a  foolish  act,  tho' 
werry  aggrawatin',  the  same  as  'appened  to  poor 
Mrs.  Symons,  as  'ad  the  clothes-basket  cut  off  the 
back  of  the  cart,  with  a  whole  family's  linen,  as 
made  her  pay  to  the  hist  farthin';  and  never  will  I  be- 
lieve as  them  shirts  was  worth  the  money,  as  twelve 
and  sixpence  apiece  is  a  long  price,  tho*  calico  'ave 
been  that  frightful  high  as  not  a  bit  of  decent  print 
to  be  'ad  under  tenpence  and  a  shillin' ;  but  as  I  was 
a-sayin',  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  that  ere  good 
Queen  Bess,  as  did  ought  to  'ave  been  ashamed  of 
'erself,  a-cuttin'  off  parties  'eads,  and  should  like  to 
know  'ow  she 'd  'ave  liked  it  'erself,  a  old  cat;  and 
as  for  a-sayin'  as  Queen  Wictoria  is  like  her,  why 
it  s  a  downright  insult- 
But,  law  bless  me,  to  think  about  poor  King 
George  bein'  that  mad  and  shet  up,  like  any  other 
poor  deluded  maniac,  and  obligated  for  to  'ave  a 
Regent  over  'im  as  was  'is  own  son,  as  certainly  did 
not  seem  natural  for  to  turn  agin'  *is  own  father ; 
but  what  could  you  espect  from  a  man  as  will  turn 
on  'is  own  wife  ?  As  I 've  'card  my  dear  mother 
often  talk  about  Queen  Caroline,  as  tried  for  to 
bust  open  the  doors  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
would 've  done  it  too,  if  it  'ad  n't  been  as  tho  Lord 
Mayor  'eld  'er  back  ;  as  it 's  a  mercy  as  all  London 
was"  n't  swimming'  with  gore,  thro'  a-fightin'  for  'er 
body  to  pass  thro*  Temple  Bar,  as  ono  young  man 
were  shot  dead,  as  was  poor  spite  agin  a  dead 
body ;  as  no  doubt  she  *ad  'er  faults,  but  certainly 
that  ere  Regent  he  was  a  beauty,  he  was,  for  to  find 
fault  with  a  wife  a*  ready  as  were  a  Roman,  so 
could  n't  \m>  lawful  queen. 

I  *m  sure  in  my  opinion  it  would  bo  as  well  not 
to  'ave  so  many  oi'  them  'istories  wrote,  a-rakin'  up 
all  them  by-gones  as  'ad  better  be  by-gones,  and  aint 
pleasant  for  to  see  in  print  about  your  own  rela- 
tions, as,  in  course,  a  grandfather  is,  tho'  distant : 
and  well  I  remember  mine,  as  was  a  kind-'earted 
old  soul,  and  did  use  to  bring  me  apples  and  par- 
liament, but,  I 'm  thankful  for  to  say,  never  went 
mad,  nor  none  of  them  wagariea,  as  may  do  wery 
well  for  royal  families,  but  would  n't  suit  me. 

I  must  say  as  I  did  nt  'old  with  that  there  Lady 
Dawdlev's  Secret,  as  seems  for  to  be  puttin'  wrong 
notions  in  young  gals'  'eads,  as  were  a  artful  minx, 
and  give  out  as  she  were  dead  and  buried  in  the 
newspapers ;  and  if  'er  poor  dear  'usband  did  n't 
take  on  dreadful,  a-frettin'  arter  Vnr  as  was  all  the 
while  alive  and  kickin',  and  married  to  old  Sir 


Dawdley,  down  somewhere  Essex-ways.  And  that 
poor  'usband  he  come  down  all  along  with  a  friend 
of  his'n,  as  were  nephew  to  where  she  was  married. 

But,  law  bless  you,  she  was  that  bold,  as  to  go 
and  brazen  it  out.  And  if  she  did  n't  take  and 
shove  'er  real  'usband  down  a  well  on  the  quiet,  as 
would  n't  never  'ave  been  found  out,  only  thro'  the 
other  party,  an  was  the  nephew,  a-tracin'  on  'im. 

Nice  games  that  Lady  Dawdley  was  up  to  a- 
tryin'  for  to  get  rid  of  that  there  nephew ;  and  if  she 
did  n't  go  and  set  fire  to  a  'ouse  where  he  was  a- 
stoppin',  in  the  'opes  of  buniin'  'im  in  'is  bed,  the 
wicked  'uRsey. 

It  all  came  'ome  to  'er,  tho',  for  she  were  founJ 
out  thro'  'er  'usband,  as  she 'd  shoved  down  the  well 
a-turnin'  up  agin,  as  there  were  n't  no  water  in  it; 
as  is  nasty  things,  in  my  opinion,  and  'ighly  danger- 
ous. As  well  I  remembers  Mrs.  Matlock,  as  lived 
over  Battersea  Rise,  with  a  well  in  the  garden,  as 
you  did  use  to  draw  it  up  with  a  windlass ;  as  'er 
'usband,  a-eomin'  'ome  from  receivin'  of  his  pension, 
pitched  'ead  foremost  into,  and  was  only  found 
thro'  *is  wooden,  leg  a-floatin'  up  conspicuous,  as  it 
was  a  mercy  as  'is  'ead  just  fitted  into  the  bucket, 
and  was  drawed  up  easy,  tho'  a  'eavy  man,  but 
never  seemed  to  shake  it  off  to  the  day  of  'is  death. 

So,  in  course,  when  'er  'usband  turned  up  out  of 
the  well  agin,  she  was  reg'lar  done,  and  they  took 
and  shet  'er  up  in  a  mad'ouse,  as,  no  doubt/she'd 
werry  soon  get  out,  on  the  same  as  that  woman  as 
murdered  'er  three  children  through  jealousy,  and 
thro*  bein'  rich  was  made  out  mad,  as  they  sent  to 
Bedlam,  as  soon  brought  'er  to  'er  senses. 

Ah,  it  was  werry  lovely,  one  of  them  stories  as 
Jane  were  a-readtn',  about  'ow  them  two  young 
Turkey  lover*  did  used  to  meet  on  the  sly,  as  were 
a  'onorable  young  man,  tbo'  obligated  for  to  climb 
over  the  wall  for  to  see  'er,  as  'ad  a  father  as  smelt 
a  rat,  and  thinkin'  as  something  was  up,  thro'  a- 
'earin'  of  a  guitar  a-twinklin'  in  the  moonlight,  as 
was  certainly  werry  foolish  in  *in»  to  play  it,  as 
would  disturb  any  one  as  is  a  light  sleeper ;  t  he  same 
as  young  Hopkins  a-comin'  'ome  night  arter  night 
late,  with  a  accordion  a-windin'  down  the  street, 
and  woke  me  out  of  my  fust  sleep  reg'lar.  And 
then  for  'is  mother  to  come  in  and  cheek  me  over 
it,  a-sayin'  as  I 'd  better  sleep  at  tbo  back  of  the 
house. 

Well,  that  old  Turk,  as  were  a  reg'lar  old  fury, 
up  ho  gets,  and  steals  on  'is  tiptoea  to  the  winder, 
and  sue  them  young  parties  a-talkin'  tender,  as  was 
only  nat'ral. 

If  the  wicked  old  wagabone  did  n't  take  and  call 
'is  nasty  black  mermaids,  and  seized  that  young  fel- 
ler, and  put  'im  into  a  dungeon  on  nothin'  but 
bread  and  water  for  months.  As  to  the  (>oor  gal, 
thro'  bein'  'is  only  daughter,  she  was  only  shet  up 
in  a'igh  tower,  with  nobody  but  them  bejuitly  blacks 
a-flyin'  all  about  'er ;  as  trimbled  at  'er  nod,  but  yet 
kep'  'er  that  strick,  as  she  hail  n't  no  chance  for  to 
give  'em  tho  slip ;  and  would  n't  never  "ave  know'd 
what  'ad  become  of  that  young  man,  if  'ad  n't  been 
as  a  young  party,  thro*  bein'  a  gard'ner,  was  a 
Christshun,  and  felt  for  them  two,  tbro' a-knowin' 
as  the  young  man  was  a  Christshun  too.  And  so 
he  told  'er,  aa  she  was  a-weepin'  like  a  flowin'  foliat- 
ing, as  promised  for  to  take  a  note,  and  brought  'er 
the  answer  reg'lar,  as  was  concealed  in  'is  turban, 
and  fell  off  jist  aa  that  old  Turk  were  a-paasin',  as 
ordered  him  the  bastinardo  pretty  •harp,  but 
could  n't  get  out  on  'im  nothink  about  the  young 
knight,  as  waa  come  ashore  along  with 
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two  others,  as  'ad  wowed  to  awenge  their  comrade, 
ait  in  coune  we  knows  is  a  Christshun  duty ;  and  | 
turned  out  to  be  that  werry  young  man  as  'ad  been 
a-6poonin'  the  old  Turk's  daughter,  and  was  shet  up 
in  that  dungeon,  and  a-goin'  to  be  put  to  death  at 
sunrise,  as  is  their  ways,  the  bloody-minded  Pagins. 

~  But  you  see  she  got  over  the  party  as  'ad  that 
young  man  under  lock  and  key,  thro'  'a  via'  k  no  wed 

er  from  u  babby,  as  was  moved  with  compassion, 
and  let  'er  go  in  and  see  'icn  that  werry  night. 

They  was  nat'rally  pleased  for  to  meet,  partikler 
as  she  was  able  for  to  undo  'is  'eavy  chains,  and  give 
him  something  nice,  as  she'd  been  and  took  otf  her 
pa's  table. 

Well,  they  was  a-talkin'  all  manner,  when  the 
time  flowed  by  that  quick,  as  the  sun  began  to 
think  about  rising,  and  the  old  party  as  kep'  the 
prisin  told  'er  as  she  must  go ;  but,  law  bless  you, 
aieh  a  spree  !  If  they  did  n't  ketch  'old  on  *im,  and 
stuff  a  'ankercher  in  'is  mouth,  and  tie  him  up  to 
the  place  where  the  young  man  'ad  been  tied ;  so  off 
they  goes  for  to  join  them  other  Christshuns  as  was 
a-waitin*  under  the  walls. 

When  the  old  Turk  come  down  for  to  see  the 
young  teller's  'ead  chopped,  and  found  'im  gone, 
and  old  Musstuffy,  as  they  called  the  other  old 
party,  in  'is  place,  the  temper  as  he  showed,  there 
was  n't  never  anythink  like  it  in  this  world  ;  for  if 
he  did  n't  take  and  order  every  one  to  put  every  one 
else  to  death. 

44  Well,"  I  says  to  Jane,  44  they  would  be  fools  to 
obey  him." 

44  0,"  says  she,  44  they  durst  n't  for  to  disobey." 

I  says,  "  Well,  of  course  they  did  ought  to  know 
their  own  busyness  best,  but  why  ever  they  did  n't  all 
kill  'im  I  can't  make  out,  as  was  only  one,  after  alL" 

Jest  as  there  was  a-goin'  to  be  a  reg'lar  massy - 
cree,  in  come  them  young  Christshuns,  as  'ad  lieen 
seized  o-tryin*  to  escape,  along  with  that  old  Turk's 
daughter. 

The  old  chap  he  was  pleaded.  Didn't  he  crow. 
But,  law,  it  did  n't  last  long,  for  'is  daughter  she 
come  out  on  a  wall,  with  a  flainin'  torch  in  'er  'and, 
and  says,  "  'Old,"  addressin'  'er  pa,  as  no  doubt 
she 'd  have  called  something  else,  if  it  'ad  n't  been  as 
he  were  'er  father,  for  them  Turks  is  werry  dutiful  to 
parents. 

The  old  gent  was  werry  much  took  aback,  and 
called  'er  all  manner  of  niee  names,  but  they  did  n't 
go  down  with  'er. 

She  says,  44  Release  them  captif 's  'nights." 

Says  the  old  gent,  44  By  the  beard  ol  the  profit, 
never  !  "    He  says,  44  They  dies ! " 

She  says,  44  Then  if  they  does,  look  out" 

"  For  why  ?  "  says  the  Turk. 

44  Why,"  says  she,  44  beneath  this  castle  walls  is 
kep*  seventy  thousand  tons  of  gunpowder,  as  one 
spark  would  blow  us  all  to  atoms." 

Says  'er  pa,  44  Come  down,  miss  !  " 

Says  she,  44  Never  !  " 

Says  he,  44  Seize  the  torch." 

Says  she,  41  Advance  one  step,  and  you  all  ex- 
plodes." 

So  in  course  the  old  Turk  was  reg'lar  done,  and 
je«t  then  there  was  shouts  'eard,  as  was  more  Christ- 
shuns  as  'ad  landed,  and  oome  to  kill  them  Turks, 
and  would  'ave  done  it  too,  only  for  the  sake  of  that 
young  gal,  as  that  other  Christshun  loved,  and  was 
willin'  to  be  a  Christshun  too,  and  not  sorry,  I 
should  say,  for  to  leave  the  old  gent,  as  'ad  a  'asty 
temper,  with  a  nasty  'abit  of  orderin'  any  one  to 
hinstant  death,  which,  though  it  was  ever  in  a 


minit,  could  n't  put  any  one's  head  back  on  their 
shoulders. 

It  was  werry  fine  to  'ear  about  'er  bein'  chris- 
tened, with  the  king  and  queen  a-standin*  for  'er, 
as  wag,  no  doubt,  werry  proper ;  but  I  must  say  as 
I  don't  'old  with  any  one  a-changin',  not  for  to" get 
married  ;  the  same  as  young  Peters,  as  turned  Bap- 
tist for  to  marry  'is  masters  widder,  as  was  a  soap- 
biler,  and  left  a  fine  busness.  Yet  I  don't  believe 
as  that  young  feller  ever  were  a  true  Baptist  in.  'is 
'art,  or  he  never  would  'ave  run  away  with  the  publi- 
can's wife,  after  robbin'  the  till,  and"  is  a-liviu'  quite 
grand  somewheres  abroad  now. 

And  all  as  I 've  got  to  say,  Mr.  Scratchley,  is  jest 
this,  and  no  more,  if  this  'ere  periodical  as  is  comin* 
out  is  only  filled  with  nice  tales,  as  is  n't  too  affect- 
in',  but  will  teach  parties  as  wico  is  'ateful  and  wir- 
tue  'eavenly,  and  be  at  the  same  time  amusin'  as 
well  as  instructin',  as,  in  my  opinion,  did  ought  to 
be,  and  such  as  I  should  like  for  to  see  any  gal  or 
boy  of  mine  a-readin'  at  their  leisures,  why,  it  will 
be  a  real  blessin'  to  mothers,  as  the  savin'  is ;  and  a 
Broad- way  as  will  not  lead  to  distraction,  but 
peace  and  quietness,  as  is  what  I  likes  to  see  in  a 
decent  family,  and  not  a  lot  of  ramtypole  rubbish  as 
'as  been  the  ruins  of  thousands,  and  sich  as  I 'd 
pretty  soon  pot  behind  the  fire,  or  prcaps  the  but- 
ter-shop, or  might  come  in  'andy  for  a  trunk-maker. 


STEPHEN  WOOLCOMBE. 

A  STORY  IS  TWO  PARTS.  —  PART  TUB  FIRST. 
I. 

Sajtdymocth  is  the  name  of  a  small  inlet  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  between  Bude  and  Morwenstow. 
There  is  not  any  village  there,  and  the  name  is  given 
rather  to  the  inlet  itself  than  to  the  few  scattered, 
farms  which,  belonging  to  Morwenstow  parish,  are 
dotted  up  and  down  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
inlet  The  scenery  at  Sandymouth  differs  little,  if 
anything,  from  that  which  is  to  be  seen  at  Bude 
or  Hartland;  huge  rocks,  rising  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea,  are  washed  and  bruised  by  the  enor- 
mous rollers  which  come  straight  in  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  here  first  touch  the  land.  It  may  be  said 
of  Sandymouth  as  Hollinshed  said  of  the  island  of 
Lundy  opjwsite,  that  "  there  is  no  entrance  but  for 
friends."  The  coast  is  wild  and  frightful  enough, 
—  Heaven  help  the  seamen  who  may  be  flung  upon 
it,  —  and  the  country  adjacent  is  in  keeping  with 
it.  A  poor  soil,  ill  repaying  the  labor  ol  the  hus- 
bandman, and  ploughed  by  every  tempest  that  Mows, 
there  is  no  agricultural  beauty  to  make  it  desirable. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  therefore  few,  and 
they  depend  for  their  moderate  income  on  the  un- 
certain produce  of  the  unkindly  earth.  In  old  times 
they  were  said  not  to  have  trusted  so  entirely  to  the 
earth,  but  to  have  looked  for  a  more  substantial 
bounty  from  the  sea,  which  ever  and  anon  brought 
ships  to  the  place  and  dashed  theu>in  pieties  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  Men  persuaded  them- 
selves there  was  no  harm  in  taking  what  was  thrown 
in  their  way,  and  it  is  possible  there  may  have  been 
instances  iu  which  they  so  fully  felt  the  force  of  the 
precept  about  dead  men  telling  no  talcs,  that  they 
helped  some  half-drowned  wretches  over  the  other 
halt  of  their  journey  by  means  of  a  process  known 
as  44  fettling  the  bead  with  a  brick."  But  such  in- 
stances were  rare. 

It  was  in  these  old  days  that  Stephen  Woolcom'ne 
lived  at  Sandymouth,  in  a  small  farm  about  half  a 
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mile  from  the  shore.  He  was  a  widower.  Gossips, 
when  he  was  not  by,  told  ugly  stories  about  the  way 
in  which  his  wife  had  come  by  her  death ;  but  gos- 
sips in  Morwenstow  were  like  gossips  any  where  else, 
and  the  chances  are  they  exaggerated,  even  if  they 
did  not  invent.  His  only  child  was  a  son,  who  at 
the  time  this"  story  opens  was  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  a  young  man  so  opposite  to  his  father  both  in 
appearance  and  disposition,  that  people  haddifliculty 
in  believing  they  were  so  closely  related.  Handsome 
in  form,  ingenuous  in  manner,  and  liberal  in  all 
things,  the  young  man  was  as  much  beloved  in  the 
country  as  his  father,  in  whom  the  reverse  of  these 
qualities  was  fully  developed,  was  disliked.  Not 
disliked  only,  however;  he  was  also  feared,  for  it 
was  said  he  had  the  evil  eye,  and  the  power  of  "  over- 
looking," so  that  all  strove  to  conciliate  him  though 
they  hated  him  the  while,  and  he  owed  the  power  he 
had  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  evil  with  which  he 
was  credited.  One  fact  certainly  seemed  to  give 
color  to  the  theory  of  the  evil  eye.  A  mile  from 
Woolcombe's  house  lived  John  Stapleton,  an  indus- 
trious farmer,  whose  only  daughter,  Margaret,  had 
at  an  early  age  become  sole  mistress  and  owner  of 
the  younger  Woolcombe's  affections.  It  was  believed 
that  she  was  not  displeased  with  her  acquisition,  and 
that  she  was  proud  to  see  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
district,  and  the  general  favorite,  a  suitor  for  her 
good-will.  Henry  Woolcombe,  too,  flattered  himself 
on  his  standing  with  her,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  should  be  able  to  ask  Margaret  to 
share  the  cottage  he  was  building  for  himself  in  Mor- 
wenstow village.  Suddenly  the  love  and  kindness 
which  seemed  to  flow  to  him  from  Margaret's  heart 
ceased  to  show  themselves.  All  men  —  still  more  all 
women  —  wondered,  and  concluded  that  some  one 
else  must  have  appeared  on  the  scene  with  qualities 
superior  to  Henry  Woolcombe's,  though  as  no 
stranger  had  been  at  Morwenstow  for  many  a  long 
day,  and  Margaret  had  not  been  absent  from  the 
place  for  a  week  Bince  she  was  born,  it  was  difficult 
for  the  gossips  to  name  the  supplanter.  How  great 
was  their  surprise,  how  confirmed  were  they  in  the 
theory  of  the  evil  eve,  when  they  found  that  Stephen 
Woolcombe,  the  hitherto  favored  suitor's  father, 
the  hated  and  feared  of  Morwenstow,  a  man  more 
than  twice  Margaret's  age,  was  the  object  to  which 
the  maiden's  affection  seemed  to  be  diverted. 

Father  and  son  were  therefore  rivals,  none  the  less 
bitter  that  in  respect  of  almost  everything  besides 
Margaret  they  were  at  issue.  Henry  had  that  char- 
acter and  disposition  which,  because  it  was  good,  had 
been  so  intolerable  to  Stephen  Woolcombe  in  his 
wife  that  she  died,  as  it  was  whispered,  through  his 
procuration.  He  had  tried  every  means,  as  his  mother 
had  tried  before  him,  to  win  the  heart  of  his  father ; 
but  all  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  inspire  a 
certain  amount  of  fear,  —  that  fear  mingled  with  dis- 
like which  evil  feels  when  brought  into  contact  with 
its  opposite. 

By  degrees  Henry  had  come  to  know  that  he  did 
inspire  this  dread,  and  on  several  occasions  had 
used  his  power  to  deter  his  father  from  wrong-doing 
where  others  were  concerned.  In  his  own  interest 
he  had  never  availed  himself  of  it,  and  even  in  the 
present  case,  when  he  might  have  been  excused  for 
doing  his  utmost,  he  forbore  to  do  anything  which 
might  awaken  a  storm  or  be  treated  as  coercion. 
Once  he  hesitated,  —  the  love  which  he  had  for 
Margaret  Stapleton  making  him  doubt  whether,  in 
spite  of  the  preference  which  she  seemed  to  have 
for  bis  father,  he  ought  not  to  make  an  effort  to 


prevent  her  from  falling  into  what  Henry  could  not 
but  consider  an  evil  case.    But  the  falling  off  in 
Margaret's  attachment  for  himself  had  been  so 
groundless,  Henry  could  not  bring  his  pride  to 
brook  the  scornful  rejection  of  bis  advice  which  he 
instinctively  felt  would  be  its  fate ;  and  as  he  winced 
at  the  bare  thought  of  his  interference  being  mis- 
construed into  interestedness,  be  determined  to  keep 
bis  thoughts  to  himself,  and  to  content  himself  with 
watching  how  be  might  best  serve  her  whom  he  still 
loved,  though  without  return.    Busying  himself  in 
his  work,  —  he  was  a  carpenter  in  Morwenstow, — 
he  strove  to  hide  from  the  world  the  extent  of  bis 
disappointment.    The  elder  Stapleton,  a  dull,  boor- 
ish man,  failed  altogether  to  enter  into  the  question 
between  his  daughter's  lovers,  and,  glad  to  have 
somebody  with  whom  he  could  drink  cider  and 
smoke  pipes,  cared  little  whether  that  somebody 
was  the  father  or  the  son.    Stephen  Woolcombe 
was  more  of  a  companion  for  him,  be  said,  than  the 
younger  man,  and,  strange  though  it  seemed,  Ste- 
phen, obnoxious  to  all  else  in  the  district,  took  pains 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  this  neighbor  of  his, 
They  were  constantly  together,  and  Morwenstow  folk 
wondered  as  much  at  the  strange  friendship  as  at 
the  change  which  it  was  reported  had  taken  place 
in  Margaret's  affection.    Perhaps  the  evil  eye  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  perhaps  it  was  one  of  those 
freaks  which  Nature  sometimes  plays,  perhaps  there 
wa«,  after  all,  some  secret  charm  about  Stephen 
which  had  hitherto  been  dormant,  and  which  now, 
for  the  first  time,  found  sympathy  and  expression. 
Anyhow,  these  were  the  new  relations  established 
between  the  Woolcombes  and  the  Stapleton*.  Hen- 
ry Woolcombe  had  his  own  opinion  on  his  father's 
intentions,  and  the  wise  in  Morwenstow  did  not 
scruple  under  the  breath  to  declare  theirs,  which 
was  far  from  complimentary  to  Stephen,  and  was 
meant  to  be  full  of  commiseration  for  Margaret- 
One  night,  Henry  Woolcombe  was  about  to  re- 
tire to  rest,  when  his  atteution  was  called  to  a  rap- 
ping at  the  door.    Late  as  the  hour  was,  he  was 
puzzled  to  think  who  could  be  his  visitor,  but  still 
greater  was  his  surprise  when  the  applicant  lifted 
the  latch  and  revealed  to  his  eyes  the  form  of  his 
father.    Stephen  Woolcombe  had  not  been  in  the 
house  before;  he  never  visited  his  son,  and  Henry 
was  curious  to  know  the  occasion  that  had  now  led 
him  to  the  place.    There  was  a  wild  look  about  the 
elder  Woolcombe's  face,  and  an  expression  that 
made  Henry  fear  involuntarily  lest  foul  play  should 
lie  attempted.    He  6tood  ready,  however,  offered 
his  father  a  seat,  which  was  refused,  and  waited 
to  learn  what  the  elder  might  have  to  say.  He 
had  not  to  wait  long     Stephen  Woolcombe  began 
a  violent  tirade,  abusing  his  son  in  unmeasured 
terms,  charging  him  with  dogging  his  stejw,  watch- 
ing the  house  of  Farmer  Stapleton,  and  threaten- 
ing Margaret ;  and  finished  by  warning  him  to  de- 
sist from  all  annoyance  as  he  valued  his  existence, 
and  especially  cautioned  him  against  following  him 
at  night. 

'» I  have  not  dogged  your  steps,  father,  neither 
have  I  been  near  Farmer  Stapleton's  house  these 
three  weeks  and  more ;  and,  as  you  very  well 
know,  we  do  not  follow  the  same  path.  nay.  we 
never  meet  except  on  such  occasions  as  this,"  said 
Henrv. 

uTis  a  lie,"  said  Stephen  Woolcombe,  fiercely, 
u  an  accursed  lie.  You  do  follow  me,  and  dog  my 
heels  with  that  sham  modest,  cunning  face  of  yours 
ever  turned  towards  me.   I  hate  it,  and  if  I  see  it 
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again  I  '11  mar  it,  as  sure  as  Margaret  will  be  my 
wife.  There  t "  be  said,  stamping  his  foot  on  the 
floor,  and  seeming  to  glory  in  having  driven  the 
arrow,  with  the  venom  on  it,  up  to  the  head  in 
Henry's  heart. 

"  Your  threat,  father,  I  do  not  heed,  because,  as 
you  know,  I  am  not  likely  to  feel  the  effect  of  it. 
I  neither  have  followed  nor  intend  to  fbllow  you ; 
and  Farmer  Stapleton's  I 'm  not  likely  to  see  yet 
awhile." 

"  You  were  there  to-night,  you  scoundrel,  watch- 
ing me  from  the  hedge  at  the  bottom  of  the  field 
as  I  came  out  of  the  house ;  and  you  followed  me 
as  closely  as  you  dared  all  the  way  to  the  lower 
meadow." 

"  I  have  not  been  away  from  here  to-night,"  said 
Henry ;  "  you  are  mistaken.  Stay,"  he  continued,  as 
he  saw  his  father  preparing  to  go, 44 1  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you." 

It  has  been  said  that,  when  he  chose  to  exercise 
it,  Henry  Woolcombe  had  a  power  over  his  father 
which  the  elder  dreaded  exceedingly.  Henry  now 
put  it  forth.  His  father  stood  leaning  against  the 
wall,  listening  because  44  he  could  not  choose  but 
bear,"  and  heard  these  words  delivered  by  his  son, 
without  anger,  in  a  voice  so  calm  that  it  testified  to 
the  depth  of  the  despair  within :  — 

14  For  some  reason,  I  know  not  what,  you  have 
never  since  my  birth  treated  me  as  your  son.  I  was 
indebted  for  early  care  to  that  mother  who,  being 
too  good  for  your  wife,  died, —  I  will  not  guess 
how.  Since  her  death  I  have  depended  on  other 
help  than  yours,  and  I  cannot  recollect  any  cause 
which  you  have  ever  given  me  for  gratitude.  I 
have  many  a  time  wished  to  let  you  feel  what  it 
was  to  have  the  love  of  an  affectionate  son  ;  but 
you  have  always  flung  me  away  from  you,  and  be- 
haved unnaturally  towards  me.  You  have  now 
stepped  in  between  me  and  Margaret  Staple  ton.  I 
have  no  intention  of  disputing  your  right  to  do  so, 
nor  do  I  want  to  reproach  you  further ;  but  I  can- 
not stop  in  Morwenstow.  I  shall  quit  the  place  at 
once,  and  you  will  then  be  free  from  the  check  my 
presence  is  upon  you.  Good  by.  Would  I  might 
ask  for  a  father's  blessing." 

Stephen  Woolcombe  writhed  under  the  infliction 
this  speech  was  to  him.  The  cool,  quiet  way  in 
which  his  son  spoke,  and  the  perfect  truthfulness  of 
what  he  said,  were  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  his 
spirit.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  with  the  malevolence 
of  a  demon ;  and  he  showered  abuse  and  curses 
upon  Henry's  head  so  that  the  poor  fellow  winced 
again,  and  began  to  fear  lest  maledictions  uttered 
with  such  force  and  by  such  a  man  might  not  be 
authorized  and  efficacious.  There  was  one  part  of 
his  father's  speech  that  Henry  Woolcombe  remem- 
bered to  his  dying  day.  It  was  that  part  of  it  in 
which  he  said  cursingly :  44  We  have  been  enemies, 
according  to  you,  since  the  hour  you  were  born. 
Wo  will  remain  enemies  till  the  hour  in  which  you 
die.  My  hand  shall  be  against  you,  and  let  your 
hand  be  against  me."  The  conclusion  of  the 
was  lost  on  Henry,  fbr,  unable  to  bear  the  smart  of 
what  he  bad  heard,  he  ran  out  of  the  house,  and 
from  that  night  disappeared  from  the  neighborhood. 
Some  one,  people  said,  had  seen  him  at  Appledore, 
soon  after  the  time  he  left  Morwenstow ;  but  what  he 
did  there  or  whither  he  went  no  one  knew. 

II. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  Henry  Woolcombe's 
departure.   Nothing  had  been  heard  of  him,  it  was 


not  even  known  if  ho  were  dead  or  alive  ;  and  in 
Morwenstow  village  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who,  rejecting  the  story  of  his  having  been  seen  in 
Appledore,  affirmed  that  his  father  had  arranged 
his  death,  as  he  had  done  that  of  his  mother  before 
him.  Affairs  in  Morwenstow  and  the  district  went 
on  as  before  ;  Stephen  Woolcombe  was  no  less  bad- 
ly thought  of,  and  was  only  secure  from  molestation 
through  the  popular  belief  that  he  had  unlimited 
power  to  do  mischief.  At  Farmer  Stapleton's  some 
change  had  taken  place :  the  intimacy  with  Stephen 
Woolcombe  had  become  closer,  and  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  neighbors  less  frequent  The 
farmer,  folks  said,  was  growing  fond,  and  Margaret, 
no  longer  the  blithe,  handsome  lass  she  had  been 
when  Henry  came  wooing  to  her,  had  lost  her  good 
looks,  and  seemed  to  be  wasting  away. 

The  neighbors  liked  less  and  less  to  speak  of 
Stephen,  for  they  firmly  believed  in  his  power  to 
44  overlook  "  and  to  44  witch  cattle  " ;  but  when  they 
did  mention  him  it  was  only  to  express  their  regret 
that  he  should  ever  have  crossed  the  path  of  Marga- 
ret Staple  ton,  and  their  fear  lest  he  should  work 
some  dire  ill  to  her  father.  Marriage,  however,  was 
not  spoken  of ;  the  attraction  by  which  Stephen 
drew  Margaret  was  akin  to  the  fascination  by  which 
a  boa-constrictor  subdues  its  prey,  and  it  did  not 
yet  appear  in  what  manner  be  meant  to  devour  it. 

It  was  a  rough  night  in  the  middle  of  October,  two 
years  after  Henry  Woolcombe  had  left ;  there  liad 
been  a  heavy  gale  blowing  for  two  days,  and  the  sea 
was  in  a  fury.  Rocks  that  reared  their  heads  a  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea  were  washed  and  besprayed, 
the  shore  was  torn  up  and  furrowed  in  a  thousand 
places,  and  land  and  sea  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
From  Hartland  to  Bude  a  long,  broad  line  of  foam 
marked  the  spot  where  the  battle  was  joined,  and 
here  and  there  balks  of  timber  and  broken  spars, 
washed  in  from  the  ocean,  testified  to  the  effects  of 
the  storm  some  distance  away  from  the  coast  News 
came  to  Morwenstow  that  a  ship  in  distress  was  be- 
ing driven  from  the  westward,  and  that  it  was  not 
possible  she  could  weather  Hartland  Point 

The  whole  village  turned  out,  and  being  unable 
to  descry  the  vessel  from  their  own  cliffs,  ran  down 
towards  Sandymouth,  hoping  thence  to  discover  her. 
A  wide  berth  gave  they  to  Stephen  Woolcombe's 
dwelling,  which  they  passed  on  their  way  down,  and 
when  they  came  to  Farmer  Stapleton's  they  per- 
ceived that  his  house  was  close  shut  up.  The  farmer 
had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  Stephen  Woolcombe 
had  been  attending  him,  and  now  death  had  stepped 
in  to  claim  a  victim.  At  any  other  time  the  people 
would  have  stopned  and  offered  assistance  to  Mar- 
garet, but  a  wreck  was  an  attraction  paramount  so 
the  people  ran  on,  waiting  for  a  more  convenient 
season  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  dead,  and  offer 
their  sympathy  to  the  living.  Had  they  stayed,  they 
might  have  seen  Stephen  Woolcombe  leave  Staple- 
ton's  house  cautiously,  and  with  a  heavy  bag  slung 
over  his  shoulder.  He,  too,  had  heard  of  the 
wreck,  and  after  depositing  his  load  in  his  cottage, 
went  down  to  it,  or  rather  to  the  rocks  above  Sandy- 
mouth,  from  which  point  the  people  were  watching 
the  vessel,  as  she  drove  to  her  destruction. 

44  Where  will  she  strike,  think  ye  ?  "  asked  the  sex- 
ton of  Morwenstow. 

44  Not  near  enough  to  the  land  for  your  trade  to 
get  custom.  She  11  hit  those  rocks  on  this  side  of 
Bude,  and  every  soul  on  board  will  perish,  and  every- 
body be  beaten  to  powder  or  ever  they  touch  the 
shore,"  said  the  blacksmith,  adding,  with  a  shrug  of 
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the  shoulders,  "I  doubt  there'll  be  much  picking 
out  of  her  either." 

44 1  hope  there  will,"  exclaimed  two  or  three  at 
once,  who  thought  more  of  the  pickings  to  be  got 
than  of  the  livua  to  bo  saved.  44  It 's  many  a  long  day 
since  we  bad  aught  out  of  a  wreck ;  let  us  hope  some- 
thing may  be  had." 

44  It  's  an  ill  wind  that  blow  good  to  nobody,  and 
may  be  this  will  blow  us  something,"  said  the  sex- 


44ItH  blow  some  of  us  away,"  said  the  smith, 
as  the  wind,  which  bad  been  blowing  in  fierce  gusts 
for  some  hours,  now  rushed  in  a  tremendous  body 
along  the  coast,  and  threatened  with  destruction 
everything  that  presented  itself  above  the  dead 

44  Wo  all  know  what  that  gust  means,"  said  an- 
other, pointing  with  bis  hand  to  whore  Stephen  Wool- 
combe,  who  had  just  arrived,  was  standing  on  the 
rock  above  them.  Whether  they  did  all  know  what 
wag  meant,  either  by  the  wind,  or  by  the  mention  of 
it  in  connection  with  Stephen  Woolcombe,  did  not 
appear;  but  the  arrival  oi  Woolcombe  w;is  the  sig- 
nal for  a  general  stoppage  in  the  conversation.  The 
villagers  stood  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and 
strove,  by  peering  through  the  gloom,  to  make  out 
exactly  where  the  ship  lay  in  which  they  bad  no 
lively  an  interest.  A  man  who  had  crept  along  the 
cliff  for  some  distance  towards  Bude  now  returned 
and  reported  that  the  ship  was  a  large  one ;  that  she 
had  passed  Bade,  but  was  too  near  in  shore  to  clear 
1  Lirtland  Point,  and  that  she  would  probably  strike 
on  the  rocks  immediately  under  where  they  stood,  or 
else  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  Hennacliffe,  on  the  east 
side  of  Morwenstow. 

44  There  she  is,"  cried  the  smith,  who  had  crawled 
on  his  stomach  as  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  as  the 
storm  would  let  him  without  blowing  him  over ;  and 
there,  sure  enough,  in  a  few  seconds  more  the  strug- 
gling ship  was  seen  by  them  all.  The  moon  bad 
risen,  and  was  shining  brightly  on  the  conflict  of  the 
elements  beneath  it;  the  thunder-clouds,  which 
rolled  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  sky,  giving  her 
leave  for  a  short  space  to  reveal  tho  more  distinctly 
the  horrors  of  the  tempest.  In  the  grip  of  the  dread- 
ful ground  sea  lay  a  fine  ship  of  some  eight  hun- 
dred tons,  her  mast  close  off  at  the  deck,  without 
spar  or  canvas  or  bulk  wards,  her  decks  swept,  the  sea 
making  a  clean  breach  over  her,  and  she  laboring 
hopelessly  against  the  frightful  attacks  that  were 
made  upon  her.  The  moonlight  showed  her  now 
lifting  her  bows,  with  the  stump  of  her  bowsprit 
pointing  upwards  like  the  hand  of  the  ship  implor- 
ing aid  from  hoaven,  high  out  of  the  water,  now 
plunging  heavily  bead  under  to  the  waves,  which 
momentarily  increased  the  power  they  had  over 
her.  Then,  as  a  long  roller  took  her  on  the  broad- 
side, she  would  heel  over  on  her  beam  ends,  receive 
a  large  addition  to  the  already  excessive  weight  of 
water  inside  her,  and  slowly  right  herself  again  in 
idle  hope  of  better  treatment.  Every  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  the  black  mass  of  her  bull  must  disap- 
pear in  the  foam- white  sea  which  tossed  and  raged 
so  furiously.  Twenty  yards  ahead  of  her,  and  right 
in  her  course,  stood  the  first  line  of  breakers,  behind 
which,  in  serried  ranks,  were  dense  blocks  of  sup- 
porters ready  to  insure  the  destruction  of  anything 
that  might  escape  the  tangs  of  their  advanced 
brethren.  It  was  impossible  that  the  ship  should 
escape,  though  it  was  just  possible  the  might  be 
flung  ashore  at  Sandymouth  itself,  where  she  might 
die  a  trifle  more  easily,  and  give  those  on  board  a 


bare  chance  —  nothing    more  —  of  saving 

lives. 

The  moonlight  disclosed  this  scene  on  the  water 
below  the  cliff;  on  the  cliff  itself  it  showed  the 
group  of  villagers  standing  at  gaze,  and  keeping  to- 
gether because  of  the  wind  that  smote  so  violendy. 
On  the  rock  above  them  was  Stephen  Woolcombe, 
who  looked  like  the  evil  genius  of  the  storm ;  and 
at  a  point  whence  she  could  see,  though  she  herself 
was  hidden,  was  Margaret  Stapleton.  Was  it  that 
the  strange  fascination  Woolcombe  exerted  over 
her  drew  her  forth  to  watch  and  follow  him,  was  it 
that  she  feared  to  be  alone  in  the  cottage  with  her 
dead  father,  or  was  it  some  secret  spring,  apart  from 
;ill  these,  which  impelled  her  to  seek  the  cliff  on 
such  a  night  ?  Wrapped  in  a  shawl,  which  covered 
her  bead  and  all  her  body,  she  stood  exposed  to  the 
storm,  less  afraid  of  it  than  of  the  lonesome  compa- 
ny of  her  own  sad  thoughts. 

Sad  thoughts!  yes;  for  Margaret  Stapleton  had 
never  known  what  peace  meant  since  the  day  Hen- 
ry Woolcombe  left  Morwenstow.  In  some  freak, 
half  pettish,  half  vain,  she  had  ventured  to  trifle 
with  a  nature  she  should  have  respected  too  much 
to  have  trifled  with.  Henry  was,  perhaps  she 
thought,  too  quiet  and  undemonstrative  in  his  af- 
fection, —  delayed  over  long  to  declare  his  love,  if 
he  entertained  any  for  her,  and  did  not  woo  as 
other  men  wooed,  making  a  temporary  idol  of  the 
object  of  their  suit.  Something  or  other  in  his 
sterling,  manly  character  displeased  her;  she 
thought  she  would  try  him,  and  when,  for  purposes 
of  his  own,  Stephen  Woolcombe  pretended  to  her 
affections,  she  seemed  to  encourage  him,  ignorant 
of  the  insult  she  was  offering  to  the  man  she  really 
loved,  and  who  really  loved  her.  Pique  at  the  way 
in  which  Henry  had  received  her  44  test,"  at  the 

ttroud  assertion  of  his  dignity  as  a  man  implied  by 
lis  silence  and  bis  omission  to  persuade  her  to  his 
own  side,  prevented  her  from  explaining  matters, 
and  it  was  not  till  Henry's  sudden  departure  awak- 
ened her  from  her  dream  that  she  found  how  fool- 
ish she  bad  been.  For  Stephen  Woolcombe  she 
had  not,  —  could  not  have  —  any  affection,  though 
there  was,  as  has  been  said,  something  of  the 
serpent's  charm  about  him  that  fascinated  ber; 
she  had  other  reasons,  too,  in  the  growing  intimacy 
which  she  could  not  stop  between  her  father  and 
Stephen,  to  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  man ; 
and  there  was,  after  all,  something  in  Stephen's 
manner  when  he  chose  to  be  gracious  that  was 
singularly  winning.  Suspicion,  however,  as  to  the 
motive  for  Stephen  Woolcombe  s  attachment  to  her 
father, — who  was,  as  she  knew  perfectly  well 
somewhat  weak  in  the  understanding,  —  bad  for 
some  time  possessed  ber  mind.  Stephen's  actions, 
too,  she  doubted  during  her  fathers  illness ;  and 
now  the  old  man  was  dead,  instinct  told  her  that 
Stephen  Woolcombe  had  had  both  a  motive  and  a 
hand  in  his  death,  though  what  the  motive  was  she 
did  not  know.  From  this  time  she  resolved  to 
watch  Stephen  closely,  and  an  irresistible  impulse 
led  her  to  follow  him  this  night  to  where  he  stood 
looking  at  the  wreck  from  the  clifls  at  Sandy- 
mouth. 

Stephen  Woolcombe  stood  apart  from  the  rest ; 
they  were  lower  and  to  windward  of  him,  so  that 
anything  be  might  say  they  could  not  bear.  Mar- 
garet, however,  heard  him  as  he  gesticulated  and 
spoke  to  himself,  —  there  was  not  any  visible  being 
to  whom  he  could  be  addressing  himself.  44  Go 
from  me,  you  scoundrel ;  why  do  you  mock  me  with 
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Uiat  face  of  yours,  so  like  your  dead  mother's  ?  Go, 
Henry  Woolcoiube,  go,  or  I  '11  execute  my  threat. 
This  is  the  third  time  you  have  dogged  me  since  you 
pretended  to  leave  the  district.  Fly,  avaunt !  "  he 
cried,  stamping  his  loot  and  shaking  bis  clenched 
fist  at  something  in  the  air.  Margaret's  attention 
was  drawn  off  at  this  moment  by  a  cry  of  horror 
from  the  group  of  villagers  lower  down.  The  ship 
which  had  been  battling  6o  hard  with  the  cruel 
waves,  had  at  length  yielded  ;  an  enormous  mass  of 
water  had  lifted  her  up  bodily  and  dashed  her  into 
a  civil  between  two  ol  the  outermost  rocks.  There 
ahe  lay,  her  seams  opening  and  closing,  as  though 
she  panted  with  the  exertions  she  hod  made.  Great 
pieces  of  her  timbers  were  snapped  ofl'  by  the  rocks 
that,  with  razor-edged  sides,  wounded  her  as  she 
pitted.  Masses  of  water  rolled  over  and  into  her, 
tearing  away  deck  and  deck-furnishings,  and  all  the 
crew.  These  last  were  drowned  within  reach  of  safe- 
ty, or  were  bruised  to  death  upon  the  rocks,  and  the 
•hip  they  had  manned  lay  next  day  in  a  heap  of  con- 
fuMou,  her  form  and  symmetry  lost,  a  motionless,  dead 
mass.  Corpses  came  on  shore,  but  no  living  person, 
so  that  there  was  no  scope  for  the  eccentricities  of 
the  Cornish  men  in  respect  of  the  half  drowned  to 
have  play.  There  was  not  even  anything  to  indi- 
cate the  name  or  the  country  to  which  the  ship  be- 
longed. 

()u  the  morning  after  the  wreck,  the  sea  and  the 
wind  subsided,  contented,  as  it  seemed,  with  the 
conquest  they  had  made.  At  low  water,  —  the 
ship  had  struck  at  the  top  of  the  tide,  —  visitors 
went  down  to  her  in  hope  of  finding  spoil.  As  yet, 
however,  she  had  not  broken  up  enough  to  allow  of 
close  inspection,  and  her  cargo,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  not  sufficiently  disclosed  to  allow  of  raids 
being  made  upon  it.  The  wreckers  put  off  the  hour 
for  their  depreciations  in  hope  that  the  sea  would  yet 
do  for  them  the  work  of  axes  and  picks.  One  man 
there  was,  Stephen  Woolcombe,  who  also  scrutinized 
the  vessel,  climbed  about  her  and  surveyed  her  nar- 
rowly,  and  from  what  be  saw  determined  to  revisit 
her  on  a  more  private  occasion.  Daylight  was  too 
garish  for  him ;  he  would  come  again  at  night,  when 
he  knew  full  well  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  peo- 

tle  would  prevent  their  joining  him.  lie  did  not 
now  how  closely  he  was  watched  by  Margaret 
Supleton.  She  feigned  friendship  for  him  because 
it  suited  her  to  do  so ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
tiiue  necessarily  devoted  to  the  burial  of  her  father, 
she  ceased  not  to  inform  herself  upon  all  Stephen's 
movements.  He  took  her  attention  for  love,  and, 
in  the  love  ho  really  entertained  for  ber,  after  his 
fashion,  forgot  to  follow  his  natural  instinct,  which 
was  to  suspect  as  interested  every  act  of  kindness  in 
another.  She  was  unmaidenly  in  her  assiduity, 
Reeking  Stephen  at  his  cottage  rather  than  let  him 
be  out  of  her  sight,  and  she  professed  so  much,  and 
with  such  art,  that  Stephen  began  to  trust  her,  and 
admit  her  to  some  of  his  confidence.  Wisely  she 
forbore  to  touch  upon  the  subject  she  was  now 
most  concerned  to  know,  —  what  had  become  of  the 
treasure  which  she  believed  her  father  to  have  ac- 
cumulated, and  which  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Another  subject,  too,  she  burned  to  be  informed 
upon,  after  the  conversation  she  had  overheard 
Stephen  holding  with  himself  before  the  wreck  came 
ashore,  and  into  which  Henry  Woolcombe's  name 
was  so  curiously  brought.  She  held  her  own  coun- 
sel, however,  and  resolved  to  wait. 


STONE  EDGE. 

CHAPTER  XXI.—  Continued. 

MANY  WATERS  WILL  NOT   QUENCH  LOVK. 

That  afternoon  Cuasic's  work  certainly  suffered. 
Roland  followed  her  to  and  fro  after  the  cow  and 
the  pig,  and  they  wandered  together  down  to  the 
little  streamlet  which  flowed  through  the  glen  amid 
a  tangle  of  lady-fern  and  brushwood,  and  up  and 
down  the  rude  step  and  the  paved  path  which  led 
to  the  church,  by  the  steep  ascent  on  the  other  side. 
"  Wo  '11  hae  to  go  there  soon  oursens,  Cassie,"  said 
he,  as  they  lingered  on  the  little  bridge  made  of 
three  large  stone  flags  overarched  with  fantastic 
ash  and  pollard  oak,  till  the  long  level  shadows  fell 
round  them. 

Few  were  the  words  he  said  about  his  father,  but 
he  made  her  understand  that  Joshua  had  now 
cut  himself  ofl'  entirely  from  bis  son,  —  the  last 
anchor  to  a  possible  good  life.  They  could  now  do 
nothing,  and  he  shrank  from  exposing  his  future 
wife  to  the  reflection  of  the  terrible  doom  which 
might  be  impending.  Surely  it  was  beat  to  go  over 
sea  when  they  could  do  no  good  by  staying ;  and 
then  he  hinted  at  his  new  and  horrible  dread  that 
he  might  be  called  on  to  .give  evidence  against  hia 
father. 

44  Nanny  Elmes  telled  us  so,"  said  Cassie. 

One  word  the  poor  fellow  clung  to:  he  gave  her 
his  own  version  of  that  night's  revelations,  which  to 
Roland's  mind  implied  that  Joshua  bad  not  himself 
struck  a  blow.  44  He  never  hit  un  ;  I  believe  it,  on 
my  soul  I  do,  my  darUV,"  he  went  on,  as  they 
strolled  home  together. 

44 1  mun  get  the  iron  and  iron  out  them  creases  in 
thy  forehead,''  said  she  that  evening  as  she  lifted  up 
the  mass  of  light  locks  which  had  hung  so  wildly 
when  he  arrived,  but  were  becoming  smooth  and 
civilized  already. 

44 1  think  thee  'st  done  a  good  bit  o'  the  job  by 
now,"  observed  Lydia,  smiling. 

He  looked  fondly  at  Cassie,  and  then  a  shadow 
passed  over  his  face.  44  But  there 's  creases  there 
even  thou  canstna  smooth  away."  And  he  turned 
and  went  out  into  the  quiet  night  to  recover  himself. 

44  We  wants  to  be  our  lone  together,  Lyddy  and 
me,"  said  Cassie,  at  night.  14  We  're  very  throng, 
and  thee  'st  sorely  i'  th'  road.  Thou  mun  go  out  wi* 
German  i*  th'  morning. 

44 1  'm  a  wanting  sore  for  to  hear  about  them  for- 
eign parts,  but  I  canna  get  a  word  out  on  him.  He 
mun  l>e  a  bit  hard  o*  hearin',  on'y 't  is  queer  it 's 
alius  o'  my  side  o'  his  yead ! "  said  the  lad,  smiling  at 
Roland. 

German  had  caught  at  the  notion  of  a  change. 
Canada  was  of  course  to  him  the  vaguest  of  ideas, 
but  he  had  come  down  from  the  position  of  a  farmer 
to  that  of  a  servant  lad  with  some  difficulty.  The 
women  were  mistresses  in  their  own  dwelling,  but  he 
was  at  the  beck  and  orders  of  a  master,  after  having 
been  one  himself,  and  he  had  as  earnest  a  desire  as 
Roland  to  begin  afresh.  A  very  few  wools  accord- 
ingly settled  the  matter,  and  they  had  begun  to  ar- 
range for  selling  the  cow  and  their  property  in  gen- 
eral even  before  they  went  out  next  morning. 

I  '11  write  to  the  ship's  office,"  said  Roland, 44  and 
to  auld  sailor  Jack,  —  he  were  always  good  to  me, 
and  he  11  see  to  all 's  being  set  as  it  should  be." 

44 1  mun  go  and  buy  a  sheet  o'  paper,  then,  and 
borrow  some  ink  at  the  public  for  yer,  said  C 
Literary  pursuits  were  not  common  in  the  cottage; 
and  she  hung  over  him  to  watch  the  wonderful  per- 
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formanoe  of  making  a  letter,  and  gloried  in  the 
marvels  of  his  scholarship. 

A  letter  has  a  body  common  to  all  such  composi- 
tion", to  which  any  information  it  is  desirable  to 
communicate  is  afterwards  added  an  a  sort  of  extra  : 
—  i.  e.  This  come*  hoping,"  &c,  and  4"  leaves  me  at 
those  presents,"  is  a  necessary  part;  your  announce- 
ment that  you  are  married,  or  ruined,  or  buried  is 
but  accidental ;  and  Roland's  epistle  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

The  women,  however,  were  not  fated  to  have 
their  time  alone,  for  old  Nathan  appeared  not  long 
after. 

I 've  been  thinkin'  a  very  deal  up  and  down  sin' 
I  were  here,"  said  he,  standing  upright  in  the  middle 
of  the  house  leaning  on  his  staff.  "  It's  ill  living  wi' 
a  scolding  woman  :  a  man  mid  as  lief  be  in  a  wind- 
mill; it's  better  to  live  on  a  house-top  nor  with  a 
brawling  woman  in  a  wide  place.  I  want  my  own 
fireside  again.  My  missus  were  that  good-tempered, 
't  were  like  the  sun  upon  one's  vittlee,  so  now  I 'm 
wantin'  ye  all  for  to  come  and  bide  wi'  me,  —  Lyddy 
for  to  marry  me,  and  Cassie  and  German  to  be  my 
chillier.    Now,  will  ye  ?  " 

44  Uncle,"  said  the  girl,  half  laughing,  "did  yor 
meet  Roland  a  comin'  here  ?  " 

"  Roland  Stracey  ?  No,  child.  Is  he  come  back 
i'  th'  country  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  be  a  goin'  to  marry  him,  so  ye  see  I 
canna  come." 

44  Whew ! "  said  the  old  man,  with  a  kind  of  whistle. 

44  His  father  *s  son  ! "  The  world's  talk  was  begin- 
ning to  be  heard,  and  44  across  the  sea  "  grew  fair  in 
Cassie's  eyes. 

44  We  're  thinking  of  going  to  Canada,"  said  she. 

41  Well,  it  sounds  quara,  too,"  said  Nathan.  44  To 
be  sure.  But  there 's  Lyddy.  Won't  ye  hae  me, 
Lyddy  ?  I  *m  a  year  younger  nor  Ashford,  and  I 'd 
make  ye  a  kind  husband." 

41  And  I 'm  certain  sure  ye  would,"  answered  she, 
warmly,  44 and  thank  ye  kindly,  Master  Nathan; 
44  but  I've  a  cast  in  my  lot  wi*  thae  three,  my  dear 
ones,  for  good  and  ill,  till  death  do  us  part." 

44  Let  be,  let  be,"  said  the  old  man.  44  Think  on  % 
turn  it  over  a  bit-" 

44  Nay,"  we  canna  spare  her,  uncle,"  answered 
Came,  with  a  smile  anil  a  sort  of  pride.  44  There *s 
a  many  wants  her,  ye  see,"  added  the  girl,  putting 
her  arm  over  Lydia's  shoulder  as  she  sat  at  work. 
And  Nathan  saw  that  his  long-considered  scheme 
had  melted  away.  Presently  the  young  men  came 
in  together,  eagerly  discussing  their  plans. 

14 1  've  a  been  up  to  Parson  Taylor  for  to  see  after 
the  4  spurrings,' "  *  said  Roland,  as  he  entered.  44  Th* 
auld  man  were  a  sitting  i'  th'  kitchen  wi*  his  por- 
ringer upo'  his  knees,  and  he  says, 4 1  hojje  as  you 've 
enough  for  to  pay  me  my  rights.  It  's  a  hard  matter 
for  me  to  get  through,  I  can  tell  ye,  Roland  Stracey, 
and  that 's  the  truth.  'T  were  n't  but  last  Easter  as 
I  niver  got  my  dues  upo'  th'  pattens  and  cocks' 
eggs.' "  (The  hens  pay  tor  themselves  of  their  pro- 
duce,—the  cocks  are  probably  punished  for  their 
remissness  in  not  laying.)  41 4  It 's  queer  times, 
these,'  says  he.  4 1  dunno  whiles  whether  I  stanns 
on  my  head  or  my  heels.  And  so  you  and  Cassie 
Ashford 's  a  goin*  to  put  yer  horses  togithcr?"he 
says.    4  The  world 's  line  and  changed  sin'  I  were 


young. 


The  class  of  which  "  the  parson  "  belonged  has 
completely  died  out,  their  existence  being  almost 


r,"  to  Mk. 


forgotten.  Miserably  paid,  the  difficulties  of  com- 
munication rendering  any  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world  impossible,  44  Parson  Taylor,"  in  appearance 
and  manner,  was  hardly  above  a  common  laborer ; 
and  although  he  was  not  an  illiterate  man,  his  dia- 
lect was  as  broad  as  that  of  his  parishioners,  with 
whom  indeed  he  was  completely  on  a  level. 

44  He  didna  think  much  o'  them  parts  across  the 
water,  when  we  axed  him ;  but  eh,  he  didna  seem 
to  know  nowt  about  it,  so  to  speak  ;  and  one  mid  as 
well  be  set  i'  th'  ground  like  a  tnrmit  as  canna  wag 
its  own  head,  as  not  flit  when  one  has  a  mind  so  to 
do.  Dunna  you  say  so,  uncle  ?  "  said  German, 
turning  eagerly  towards  him. 

The  old  man  hail  stood  by  in  silence  and  some 
mortification  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  as  he  now  be- 
gan to  criticise  their  plans,  the  rejected  suitor  be- 
came the  wise  Nathan  once  more. 

44  Well,  it  a'most  dazes  a  man  for  to  hearken  ye 
youngsters  talk,  as  blithe  as  bees '  and  there 's  the  big 
watern,  wi'  only  a  board  atwixt  ye  and  death,  and 
the  wild  beasts  and  the  serpents,  and  the  savages 
nak'd  as  when  they  was  born.  There 's  a  man  I  heard 
no  longer  nor  Toosday,  and  he 'd  a  song  as  said,  — 


•  Gray  went  out  to  tradi* 
Id  tan  and  other  akina, 
But  be  got  scalped  and  la 
By  thoie  aaaty  Indahim.' 

Tommie-hocking,  —  I  canna  rightly  tell  what  that 
mid  be,  but  it  Stan's  to  reason  *t  ain't  anything 
pleasant.*' 

The  women  looked  a  little  aghast :  the  unknown 
is  always  terrible,  and  this  new  peril  bade  fair  to 
stand  more  in  the  way  of  their  imaginations  than  all 
the  real  obstacles. 

44  Me  and  German 's  pretty  good  agin  thoe  black 
people,  I  take  it,"  said  Roland,  who  was  not  very 
strong  ethnographic-ally,  and  somewhat  doubtful  as 
to  the  color  of  his  future  enemies.  But  though  he 
spoke  contemptuously  he  was  a  little  anxious  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  new  view  of  the  case  on  his  woman- 
kind. 44  German  mun  take  his  big  sword,"  he  added, 
laughing  uneasily. 

Nathan,  however,  was  reassured  by  the  effect  of 
his  eloquence  after  his  late  discomfiture,  and  he 
began  graciously  to  relent  44 1  wunna  say,  though, 
as  vou  're  wrong,  a'  things  considered.  But  law, 
ye  1l  be  a  sight  o'  time  getting  the  brass  together ! 
Come,  I'll  just  lend  ye  twelve  pund,  or  gi'e  it  for 
that  matter,  an  ye  canna  pay  it  back.  Ye  're  a* 
that 's  left  to  me  o'  Bessie,  said  he  with  a  sigh,  as 
he  prepared  to  depart  with  rather  a  downcast 
face. 

44 1  wish  you  *d  go  with  us,  uncle,"  said  German. 

44 1 'm  too  old,  my  lad,  too  old  by  twenty  year. 
But  ye  mun  think  o'  me  whiles,  where  ye  Ye  a 
goin*." 

44  You 've  took  good  heed  we  shanna  forget  ye,** 
said  Cassie,  with  a  smile  on  her  lip  and  a  tear  in 
her  eye.  44  You  '11  come  back  to  the  wedding,  uncle," 
she  went  on,  following  him  as  he  left  the  house. 
|4  They  say  it  afn't  lucky  to  hae  anyone  at  a  marry- 
ing as  is  older  nor  bride  and  groom,  but  Roland  arid 
me  '11  risk  that" 


CHAPTER  XXII.  —  HOPE  IK  THB  FAB  WEST. 

"  I  want  to  see  th*  auld  place  again  afore  we  flit 
for  good,"  said  Cassie  a  few  days  later  to  Roland, 
and  up  the  long  rutted  track  they  went,  ever)-  step 
a  memory  to  her.  But  the  bouse  at  Stone  Edge 
was  dirty  and  ill-kept,  fall  of  screaming  children, 
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ami  little  pleasure  to  see,  and  tbey  passed  on  to  the 
Druid's  Stones  on  the  Edge  (now,  alas!  destroyed, 
like  many  of  their  fellows).  The  grand  old  hills 
spread  wide  under  their  feet,  beautiful,  though  the 
day  was  pray  and  colorless,  while  they  looked  their 
last  over  their  old  country. 

"  There 's  the  4  self  stone  '  above  father's  close  on 
Win  Hill,"  said  Roland,  "and  Lose  Hill,  where  yer 
uncle 's  biding  now  with  Martha."  Probably  the 
names  recorded  some  pre-historic  battle  of  the  abo- 
rigines with  the  Danes,  who  are  generally  fathered 
with  all  lights  in  that  county.  The  two  hills 
faced  each  other  over  a  dale  lovely  to  look  upon. 
There  is  little  positive  feeling  for  beauty  of  seenery 
in  the  peasant  class ;  it  is  a  taste  of  cultivation  ;  but 
there  is  a  clinging  love  to  the  old  landmarks,  a 
seltwtucht,  difficult  to  describe,  but  very  real  and  deep. 

44  When  I  were  at  the  worst  about  thee,  I  used  to 
come  up  here,"  said  Cassie.  "  Winter  were  begin- 
ning ami  it  were  cold  and  windy  :  there  were  a  little 
blue  harebell  as  growed  in  among  the  dark  stones, 
looking  so  nesh  and  bright  through  it  all,  and  I 
thought  it  were  my  hope ;  and  when  the  weather 
grew  snowy  1  was  'traid  it  would  kill  my  hope,  and 
J  just  picked  it  and  kep*  it  in  my  Bible.  Good  by," 
she  went  on,  going  up  and  stroking  the  solemn  old 
stones.  "  You  '11  niver  see  us  again  no  more,  and 
you  *ll  not  break  yer  hearts  nor  yer  corners  for  that," 
she  added,  reproachfully. 

There  is  something  chilling  and  disappointing  in 
the  contrast  between  the  everlasting  hills  and  our 
brief  day.  They  will  smile  as  fairly  when  we  are 
gone,  they  care  nothing  for  our  love  or  our  sorrow. 
The  want  of  sympathy  falls  occasionally  like  an  ache 
upon  one  'a  heart.  Something  like  this  passed 
through  her,  though  she  could  not  have  put  it  into 
words,  and  she  turned  away  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
from  the  insensible  nature  to  the  warm  human  heart 
beside  her,  and  clung  to  his  arm. 

"  I 'm  a  poor  portion  for  thee,  Cassie,"  said  he, 
with  a  sigh.  44  I 've  now!  to  give  thee,  and  I  tak' 
thee  away  from  a'  thou  lovesL" 

44 1  wunna  wed  thee  an  thou  sayest  such  things. 
Dostna  know  I  care  more  for  thee  than  for  a'  the 
stones  as  iver  was  born  ?  "  answered  she,  with  a 
pout  and  a  smile. 

When  they  re-entered  the  cottage  they  found 
Lydia  as  much  44  put  about "  as  was  possible  to  her 
gentle  nature. 

44  Councillor  Gilbert  have  a  been  here  nigh  upon 
an  hour,"  said  she,  44  speering  no  end  o'  questions 
up  and  down.    Why  we  had  n't  made  more  rout 

about  ,"  and  she  paused  ;  44  and  what  for  we 

let  thee  wed  wi'  Roland,"  she  added  in  a  low  voice, 
turning  to  Cassie.  44  I  could  ha'  cried,  he  deaved 
me  so  wi'  it  all ;  but  I  never  let  on  as  I  cared  a  bit, 
and  the  upshot  o'  it  all  was,  where  were  thy  feyther  V 
I  made  as  if  I 'd  niver  heerd  tell  o'  thissen,  and  I 
couldna  understan'  thattcn,  and  at  last  he  got  into  a 
rage  like,  and  went  oft",  saying  as  he  b'lieved  I  were 
just  right  down  stupid  silly,  but  he 'd  get  what  he 
wanted  for  a'  that." 

In  fact  Lydia's  demeanor  had  been  a  master- 
piece of  defensive  warfare ;  she  had  let  down  over 
her  whole  face  and  manner  that  impenetrable  veil  of 
apparent  stolidity  which  is  so  often  used  by  her  class 
as  armor  against  impertinent  questions,  and  which 
is  as  difficult  to  get  through  as  the  feather-beds  used 
in  an  old  siege  hung  over  the  castle  walls. 

44  The  man's  a  bad  un,  and  he  'n  a  grudge  at 
father,"  said  Roland,  gloomily.  44 1  wish  we  were 
otT." 


44  Ye  dunno  think  as  he  could  forbid  the  baaus  ?  " 
put  in  Cassie,  anxiously. 

44  Them  lawyers  is  like  ferrets  ;  they  're  so  sharp 
that  they 'd  worrit  and  worrit  through  a  stone  wall 
afore  they 'd  be  denied  anyttiink,"  replied  he. 

And  they  hurried  on  their  preparations.  They 
had  sold  almost  everything  belonging  to-  them  to 
pay  their  passage,  save  warrior  Ashfbrd'g  big  sword, 
which  was  found  not  to  be  allowed  for  in  the  square 
inches  of  "emigrant's  luggage"  permitted  in  the 
hold,  or  the  still  smaller  space  of  "  cabin  neces- 
saries," and  German  hung  it  up  in  the  little  chapel 
up  the  glen. 

Mebbe  I  may  claim  it  still,"  he  said,  rather  sadly. 

The  earliest  possible  day  after  the  banns  was 
appointed  for  the  marriage.  It  was  a  still  cloudy 
morning  in  July  as  they  passed  ulong  the  silent 
meadows,  where  the  hay  had  just  been  carried, 
and  the  bright,  green  of  the  41  eddish  "  was  fair  to 
look  on;  up  the  ,4 clattered  way  "  they  went — the 
paved  path  necessary  in  these  mountain  regions  to 
make  the  road  passable,  at  all  in  muddy  weather  — 
and  through  the  copsewood,  to  the  "little  chapel 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  deep  wild  glen  on  its 
lonely  hillside,  surrounded  by  great  old  feathery 
ash.  Nothing  could  be  more  solitary  ;  and  the  still- 
ness seemed  almost  increased  by  the  sound  of  the 
single  bell  which  rang  forth  from  the  small  orna- 
mented turret  perched  at  one  corner,  —  a  quiet  note, 
used  for  strangely  different  purposes,  —  a  wedding, 
a  funeral,  or  a  birth.  It  belonged  to  the  days  when 
bells  were  properly  baptized,  and  had  its  name 
engraved  round  its  neck,  —  Melodid  nomen  Mag- 
(Infencc  cam/mna  re.innat,  —  and  now  gave  forth 
its  quiet  welcome,  that  peculiarly  restful,  peaceful 
sound  which  a  village  bell  seems  to  41  gather  in  its 
still  life  among  the  trees." 

44  The  parson  ain  *t  come,"  said  the  old  clerk, 
looking  out  from  a  window  of  the  tower.  44 1  '11  go 
down  and  open  for  ye.  Things  ain 't  hardly  fettled 
yet  within." 

As  they  stood  silently  before  the  closed  door,  Cas- 
eie's  face  was  full  of  thought.  It  is  a  solemn 
moment  for  a  woman,  and  must  always  be  so  to  her, 
if  she  thinks  at  all  :  the  death  of  the  old  life,  the 
birth  of  the  new,  as  she  stands  on  the  threshold,  as 
it  were,  of  an  unknown  future,  giving  up  her  sep- 
arate and  individual  existence  forever,  and  becom- 
ing part  of  another,  can  be  no  light  matter  to  her, 
however  deep  her  affection.  Cassie,  fortunately 
for  her,  had  been  made  to  think  and  feel  too  much 
by  the  sufferings  and  anxieties  of  her  past  life,  to 
take  marriage  as  the  peasant  class  (and  indeed  a 
much  higher  one,  for  that  matter)  so  often  does. 

44  Thee  "rt  not  afraid,  Cassie,  o'  triLstin'  thysen  to 
me?"  said  Roland,  in  a  low,  husky  voice,  with  a 
pressure  of  her  hand  that  was  almost  painful. 

The  girl's  expression  in  reply,  as  she  looked  up  to 
him,  though  she  did  not  speak,  told  more  forcibly 
than  by  any  words  how  entire  was  the  confidence  of 
her  love.  Lydia  sat  silently  a  little  way  off,  on  the 
low  stone  wall,  and  waited.  No  one  was  ever  less 
inclined  to  revert  to  herself  and  her  own  sensations, 
but  it  was  impossible  not  to  contrast  her  own  love- 
less marriage,  so  few  .years  before,  in  that  very 
church,  with  theirs ;  to  feel  that,  in  spite  of  trials, 
in  spite  of  griefs  before  and  behind  them,  they  hail 
in  their  affection  a  blessing  which  could  not  be 
taken  away,  and  which  had  been  denied  to  her. 
Nathan  stood  by,  with  rather  a  rueful  countenance, 
leaning  on  his  staff. 

44 1  likes  a  bell,"  observed  he,  for  conversation. 
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44  They  says  as  how  the  Deevil  can 't  abide  it  no- 
how, and  as  it  Icq*  olT  ill  things  when  a  soul  's  pass- 
ing. And  nu-bbe  that  's  wanted  for  a  wedding  as 
well  .sometimes,"  he  ended,  as  the  old  parson  came 
up  hurriedly. 

'•  Well,  young  uns,"  said  he,  44  you  was  nigh 
having  no  weddin'  at  all  this  morning.  ]  M  one 
wi'  me  this  ever  so  long  as  would  ha '  forbid  it  an 
he  could.  4 1 'd  ha'  Roland  Stracey  took  up,'  he 
says,  4  as  partice|»  to  the  murder,  and  then  the 
old  un  would  turn  up  in  no  time,'  but  I  pacified 
him  that  it  were  n't  his  business,  and  would  mak'  a 
big  scandal.  I 'd  a  hard  matter  to  stop  him,  he 
worrited  me  so.  You'd  best  mak*  haste,  I  can 
toll  ye." 

4*  So  there  was  very  ill  things  i'  th'  wind  for  the 
bell  to  tickle,"  said  Nathan,  in  a  low  voice,  smiling 
as  he  followed  them  into  the  chapeL 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  quickly  through. 
44  And  I  wish  ye  God  speed,  and  well  through  yer 
troubles,  for  you  '11  have  plenty  of  them,"  said  the 
old  minister  as  he  dismissed  them. 

4>  Hut  nothing  can't  part  us  now,"  said  Cassie, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  ns  they  came  out  again  into  the 
open  air,  4'  naythir  ill  report  nor  good  report,  and 
we  two  is  one  to  bear  them." 

44  Yes,"  observed  Nathan,  overhearing  her,  44  two 
is  better  than  one,  because  they  has  a  good  reward 
for  their  labor,  for  if  one  fall  the  one  will  lid  up  his 
fellow,  but  woe  to  him  that  is  alone.  Ah,"  added 
he,  with  half  a  smile,  as  she  took  her  husband's  arm, 
44  I  dunnot  believe  as  my  Bessie  ever  4linked'wi' 
any  man  but  me  a'  her  days  as  we  was  togither." 

As  they  came  back  once  more  to  the  cottage 
they  met  Nanny,  who  had  arrived  to  see  the  last  of 
her  friends. 

44  Well-a-day,  I  'ra  fino  and  pleased  for  to  sec  you 
so  content,  and  I 'm  hoping  as  it 's  all  right,  but 
marriage  is  a  vera  tickle  thing,  —  whiles  better, 
whiles  worser.  I  buried  my  first  husband  when 
Johnny  were  but  two  year  old,  and  then  I  chanced 
upo'  another,  and  I  mid  a'most  a  been  as  well  with- 
out one.  He  were  a  sore  un  to  drink,  and  so  I  had 
to  fettle  for  mysen  and  him  and  the  lw>y  too." 

4-  Nay,"  replied  Nathan, 44  most  things  is  kittle,  — 
it 's  according  as  ye  looks  upon  'urn.  It 's  a  sore 
tiling  to  1*  alone,  and  it's  what  God  A'mighty 
did  n't  see  as  it  were  good,  —  and  it 's  ill  convanient 
to  ha'  company  as  is  not  to  yer  mind.  And  I 've  a 
got  both  on  'urn,  it  sims  to  me,"  be  added  in  a  low 
voice. 

44 1 've  a  brought  ye  some  pins  and  tapes,  and  a 
little  o'  all  things  as  is  agreeable,"  said  Nanny, 
helping  to  give  a  final  touch  to  the  packings. 
44  \e  '11  feel  mighty  comikle,  I  tak*  it,  wi'out  a  car- 
rier nor  a  'sensible  body  peddling  about  wi'  a'  ye 
need  in  those  wild  woods  as  German  were  a  talking 
on.  Ye  '11  want  sore  to  be  back  again.  I  wish  ye 
a'  well  through.  Ye'U  be  a  sore  loss  to  me  anyhow, 
I  know  that. 

44  Ha'  ye  got  plenty  o'  thraps  V  The  wind  'e  hig^h 
west  to-day  "  (V.  e.  close  upon  north),  44 't  is  main 
cold.    The  sayin'  is, 

1  Wtr  cart  ft  clout 
TU1  M*jr  be  out,'  • 

moralized  Nathan :  "  but  I  think  as  it  shouldna  be 
till  July.  I  wish  I  were  ten  year  younger,  and  I 
think  I  'd  a  gone  wi*  ye.  Home 's  home,  be  it  never 
so  homely,  but  it  11  seem  cold  and  lonesome  very 
for  me  when  ve  be  a'  flitted.   Tak'  heed,"  added 


*  "  Lord  Monmouth  oainj  aft  that  laying."  1649. 


he,  to  a  boy  who  was  wheeling  off  some  of  the 
goods  in  a  wheelbarrow  and  dropped  a  fresh  thing 
at  every  step.    44  Yer  but  a  moitbering  chap." 

44  'T  ain't  my  fault,"  said  he.    "  I  canna  help  it," 

44  Eh,  excuses  ain't  nowt,  —  what  were  it  Aaron 
said  V  4 1  put  in  the  gold  and  there  came  out  a 
god,' "  said  Nathan,  striving  to  be  his  old  self  and 
*4  keep  up  their  spirits." 

He  seemed  altogether  to  have  forgotten  his  inten- 
tions  of  marriage,  and  treated  Lydia  exaotly  as  be 
did  his  niece. 

A  number  of  neighbors  had  come  in  to  6ee  the 
last  of  the  emigrauts,  but  they  gradually  dropped 
off,  and  only  he  and  Nanny  went  on  with  them  to 
the  turning  which  led  from  their  own  valley  to  the 
high-road.  The  wrench  to  Lvdia  was  great,  and 
she  suffered  very  much,  though  there  was  not  out- 
ward sign  of  it  in  her  quiet  face.  The  tearing  up  by 
the  roots  as  it  were  of  all  her  old  associations  seemed 
to  give  her  a  separate  pang  with  every  stick  and 
stone  which  they  passed  on  their  way.  Cassie 
walked  along  by  her  husband's  side  in  a  kind  of 
maze.  The  outer  worid  was  nothing  to  her  then. 
She  was  living  in  her  own  sensations,  which  seemed 
to  her  the  only  reality,  and  all  other  things,  whether 
to  go  or  stay,  at  home  or  abroad,  indifferent  for  the 
time  at  least.  **  For  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love,  cherish, 
and  obey,"  seemed  ringing  in  her  ears.  They 
all  sat  down  on  a  bank  with  their  bundles  and 
awaited  the  wagon.  They  sat  in  silence ;  even 
Nanny  did  not  utter  a  word.  The  soft  carpet 
of  thyme  and  cistus  and  eyebright  under  their  leet 
gave  forth  a  pleasant  smell,  —  and  smells  have  a 
singular  power  of  association,  and,  at  times,  bring 
after  them  a  whole  historv  of  recollections  in  places 
and  years  far  removed.  Ever  after  in  Lydia's  mind 
the  scent  of  thyme  brought  back  the  whole  soene, 
the  bitter  sweet  of  the  parting,  the  rocky  hills,  the 
valley,  the  feathery  wych  elms,  and  the  old  man 
murmuring  to  himself. 

'•  It  won't  Ikj  long  now,"  said  German,  pointing 
to  the  wagon  aa  it  came  slowly  down  the  road, 
which  wound  like  a  white  ribbon  along  the  green 
hillside. 

44  'T  ain't  for  very  long.  Nothink  ain't  for  very 
long,  thank  God,"  said  the  old  man,  half  aloud. 

44  God  bless  yer,  childer,"  he  continued,  rising 
solemnly  as  the  sound  of  the  jangling  bells  of  the 
horses  came  near.  44 1  shall  see  yer  faces  no  more, 
but  we  shall  meet  o'  the  other  side  the  river  i'  th' 
morning,  please  God,  some  time.  God  A'mighty  kip 
yer  in  a'  yer  ways,  and  prosper  ye  in  a'  yer  dealin's, 
and  have-  mercy  upon  yer  and  upo'  me,  too,"  he 
ended,  as  he  passed  his  hard  hand  over  his  eyes  and 
turned  sadly  towards  Youlcliffe. 

Nanny  was  too  busy  stowing  away  bundles,  help- 
ing to  arrange  cloaks  and  seats,  to  be  quite  aware 
that  the  last  moment  was  come,  till  the  heavy  wag- 
on was  once  again  under  way,  when  she  burst 
into  a  wild  kind  of  sob.  44  And  I  have  n't  so  much 
as  an  old  shoe  to  throw  arter  ye  for  luck!"  she 
cried,  holding  out  her  arms  towards  theui.  It  was 
the  last  they  saw  of  their  old  home  as  they  turned 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill. 

They  were  obliged  to  sleep  a  night  or  two  in 
Liverjwol  before  the  ship  sailed,  where  the  old  sailor 
took  them  in  hand ;  but  though  Roland  looked  oat 
anxiously  for  his  father  he  could  not  find  him.  As 
the  boat  left  the  shore  for  the  ship,  however,  with  a 
host  of  sympathizers  and  friends  standing  about  and 
a  ringing  final  cheer,  the  crowd  parted  for  an  in- 
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stunt,  and  be  saw  the  face  he  knew  so  well,  looking 
earnestly  after  tbem,  sad,  dark,  and  lowering.  As 
he  caught  his  son's  eye,  however,  be  smiled,  and 
raised  his  cap  above  his  head  with  a  shout  and  a 
cheer  that  went  to  Roland's  heart. 

M  Is  it  him  ?  "  said  Cassie,  pressing  close  to  his 
side  as  she  saw  him  turn  pale. 

44  Yes,  dearie,  and  he 's  a  shouten  to  make  as  if  he 
were  main  glad,  —  poor  feyther  ! " 

It  was  almost  the  solitary  piece  of  self-denial  of 
Joshua's  life ;  let  us  hope  it  was  counted  to  him,  — 
it  was  his  last  gleam  of  good* 

His  children  prospered  in  their  new  land.  They 
had  a  hard  fight  to  begin  with,  but  they  won  then* 
way  to  a  hum  in  the  backwoods  in  time.  "  Penetan- 
guisheen  *'  —  the  lake  of  the  silver  strand  —  became 
a  very  pleasant  homestead,  which  they  called  Stone 
Edge,  in  spite  of  geography.  They  kept  together. 
German  never  married ;  women  such  as  he  had 
been  used  to  were  scarce  out  there,  and  he  had  all 
that  he  wanted  in  his  mother  and  in  Cassie's  home 
and  children. 

Roland  always  held  that  his  father  had  struck  no 
blow  against  Ashfbrd,  and  that  this  made  a  great 
difference  ;  Cassie,  as  a  good  wife,  agreed  with  him, 
and  Lydia  held  her  tongue.  She  wonted  with  head 
and  heart  and  hands  for  them  all,  and  was  a  happy 
woman  in  her  loving  toil  and  the  love  of  them  all 
in  return.  Sometimes  as  she  nursed  Cassie's  nu- 
merous babes  a  dreamy  look  came  over  her  face,  and 
they  knew  she  was  thinking  of  her  dead  boy,  and 
Cassie  would  come  behind  her  with  one  of  her  old 
loving  caresses, — or,  better  still,  send  a  small  tyrant, 
her  urst-born,  a  little  German,  whom  Lydia  had 
tended  in  all  their  early  struggles,  and  to  whom  she 
clung  greatly  and  was  supposed  to  spoiL 

It  was  not  much  more  than  a  month  after  they 
sailed  when  the  horse-dealer  was  taken  up  for  some 
far  inferior  crime,  and  "  Lawyer  Gilbert "  getting 
scent  of  it,  had  the  man  put  on  bis  trial  for  the  mur- 
der. He,  of  course,  laid  the  chief  blame  upon  Josh- 
ua, declared  that  he  had  suggested  the  robbery  as  a 
means  of  freeing  himself  from  debts  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  pay,  that  he  had  ridden  behind  him 
to  the  spot  where  Ashford  was  set  upon,  had  held 
the  horse  and  shared  the  spoil,  with  a  great  deal 
more  which  seemed  to  bo  apocryphal ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  unravel  the  truth  from  the  bes  in  his 
statement. 

Joshua  was  still  wandering  under  a  feigned  name 
about  Liverpool,  when  one  day,  while  he  was  booz- 
ing grimly  and  sadly  in  a  low  public-house  near 
the  docks,  a  friendly  voice  said  in  his  ear,  "  Tak' 
heed,  they're  arter  ye." 

He  rose  and  weut  out,  he  hardly  knew  where. 
The  sun  was  setting  behind  a  mass  of  dark  red  angry- 
looking  clouds,  and  the  tall  masts  and  rigging  stood 
out  black  and  distinct  against  the  sky  as  he  came 
out  on  the  shore.  Far  m  the  offing  was  a  ship  in 
full  sail:  he  stood  for  a  moment  watching  her,  as 
she  seemed  to  follow  on  the  track  of  the  only  thing 
he  had  ever  loved,  his  son  :  then  his  thoughts  went 
back  to  his  "  troubles,"  as  he  called  them.  lie  had 
made  a  bad  bargain  with  the  Devil:  the  county 
note*  had  been  of  scarcely  any  value ;  the  seeming 
treasure  had  turned  into  dead  leaves,  as  in  an  old 
fairy  tale. 

"'it  were  hardly  worth  while,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  as  he  came  to  a  crowd  of  men  unloading  a 
timber  vessel.  It  was  not  a  lofty  sentiment  for  such 
a  crime,  but  some  petty  detail  seems  to  fill  a  mind 


stupefied  by  guilt  and  drink  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  the  great  horror  itself.  In  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion he  was  struck  by  a  plank,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  tipsy  man  hustled  against  him.  "  What 
for  is  thattens  V  "  said  Joshua,  suspiciously,  return- 
ing what  he  thought  a  blow.  In  the  drunken 
squabble  which  ensued  he  lost  his  footing,  and  fell 
over  the  river  wall  among  the  stones  on  the  shore, 
and  was  only  rescued  much  injured  and  half- 
drowned.  They  took  him  to  the  workhouse,  and 
when  the  slow  constables  of  that  day  came  upon  his 
trail  they  found  him  dying.  ''Joshua  Stracey?" 
said  one  of  tbem,  laying  a  hand  on  his  arm  gently. 
"  Joshua  Stracey  it  is,"  said  he,  mechanically,  with- 
out opening  his  eyes.  M  It  werena  worth  while,**  he 
repeated  again,  and  passed  away. 

The  horsedealer  was  found  guilty  and  executed. 

An  old  guide-book  of  some  fifty  years  ago,  de- 
scribing this  part  of  the  country,  telk  how  a  murder 
was  committed  in  this  valley,  and  after  a  solemn 
little  sermon  against  highway  robbery  and  murder, 
proceeds  to  say  "that  the  murderer  was  hanged 
on  the  scene  of  his  wickedness,"  and  adds,  without 
the  smallest  surprise  or  disgust,  evidently  as  an 
ordinary  event,  that  his  body  was  hanging  there 
in  chains,  on  a  gallows  erected  for  it,  when  he  (the 
guide-book)  passed  that  way  some  time  after. 

There  has  been  more  change  in  the  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  among  us  during  the  last  fifty 
years  than  had  taken  place  during  the  previous 
eight  hundred. 

It  was  a  bright  autumn  day  in  Canada  some 
seven  or  eight  years  after.  A  building  "  bee " 
(work  to  be  repaid  in  kind),  in  which  all  the  few 
neighbors  far  and  wide  had  joined,  had  just  raised 
a  new  and  larger  loghouse  for  the  family,  which 
had  pretty  well  outgrown  the  old  shed.  Roland 
and  German,  two  tall,  strong,  bearded  fellows,  with 
axes  in  their  bands,  were  just  finishing  a  "snake" 
fence,  while  Cassie,  now  a  handsome  matronly  wo- 
man, stood  at  the  door,  with  a  child  on  each  side, 
calling  them  in  to  supper. 

"  Where 's  mother  ?  *  said  German.  "  Is  she 
after  the  weaning  calf  V  " 

At  that  moment,  however,  she  came  in  sight, 
with  her  little  squire  proudly  carrying  the  calf's  jug. 
Their  course  might  be  traced  all  over  the  farm  by 
incessant  prattle  of  one  of  the  loving  pair,  while  the 
almost  entire  silence  of  the  other  did  not  seem  to 
prevent  the  most  perfect  sympathy  between  the 
friends. 

She  seemed  now  younger  than  Cassie,  with  that 
peculiarly  placid  other-world  look  which  keeps  the 
heart  and  the  expression  young  till  death. 

"  You  spoil  un,  mother, '  said  Caisio,  with  a  smile. 

"  Nay,  I  dunna  humor  un,  and 't  ain't  love  that 
spoils  :  the  sun  ma's  the  fruit  rippen.  I  mind  when 
I  were  a  little  un  an  d  had  n't  got  it,"  said  she,  with 
an  answering  smile. 

"  But  we  dunna  see  that  fruit  did  na  rippen  wi'- 
out,"  said  German,  affect ionately. 

They  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  door  of  their 
new  dwelling.  It  was  on  a  promontory  overlooking 
the  beautifullake  :  the  forest  spread  wide  nil  round 
the  shore ;  their  own  clearing  was  the  only  bit  of 
civilization  in  sight.  The  woods  were  touched  with 
the  magnificent  color  of  an  American  autumn,  and 
there  was  a  gorgeous  sunset,  besides,  over  all. 

"  Yer  would  n't  hae  seen  such  a  sight  as  that  in 
England,"  said  Roland,  looking  west. 

The  women  turned  towards  the  old  country  in 
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the  east,  where  a  little  moon  was  rising  in  a  pale 
delicate  blue  sky.  A  woman  is  generally  more  apt 
to  look  towards  the  past  than  forward :  a  man's  mind 
inclines  more  towards  the  future  than  to  recollect. 

"  Eh,  there  was  fair  things  too  in  the  dear  old 
land,"  said  they,  "  though  things  mebbe  were  na  all 
so  gaudy  for  the  look." 


METEOROGRAPHICAL  APPARATUSES. 

[Translated  for  Ernr  Satcrdat  from  the  Annie  det  Deux  Monde:] 

The  last  report  of  the  astronomer  royal  of  Eng- 
land on  the  works  of  Greenwich  Observatory  con- 
cludes with  a  melancholy  reflection.  Mr.  Airy  de- 
clares that  he  does  not  know  at  all  whether  the 
actual  system  of  meteorological  observations  should 
be  continued  as  it  has  been.  This  question  em- 
barrasses and  disturbs  him  in  presence  of  the  new 
observatories  springing  up  in  England  and  in 
America,  which  all  follow  in  the  track  of  Green- 
wich, and  which  commence  to  publish  scrupulous 
folios  full  of  figures,  which  prove  nothing,  and  re- 
sults of  which  one  cannot  see  the  object.  Of  what 
use  will  all  this  be  ?  "  Will  this  movement  have 
for  its  result  the  addition  of  millions  of  useless 
observations  to  the  millions  which  already  exist,  or 
may  the  discovery  of  facts  be  looked  for  from  which 
the  theory  of  atmospheric  phenomena  can  be  de- 
veloped ?  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  "  Noth- 
ing yet  seems  to  indicate  the  way  where  the  solution 
of  the  grand  problems  of  meteorology  will  be  met 
with.  To  approach  them  on  the  side  of  pure  theorv 
would  be  something  premature  (it  is  Airy  who  still 
speaks)  ;  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  moment  is  to 
make  the  phenomena  co-ordinate,  to  seek  the  in- 
timate bond  between  them,  by  way  of  induction : 
this  will  require  numerous  experiments  and  grop- 
ing* in  very  different  directions,  without  the  proini.su 
of  a  speedy  success.  It  is  like  the  discovery  of  a 
new  continent,  to  which  the  faith  of  a  Columbus 
and  a  favorable  wind  are  guiding  us. 

There  is  among  men  of  science  a  goodly  number 
of  workers,  whose  happiness  consists  in  heaping  up 
figures  upon  figures,  without  thinking  once  to  ask 
themselves  what  can  be  done  with  them.  That  is, 
it  is  true,  an  occupation  as  innocent  as  that  of  cul- 
tivating flowers  or  of  collecting  coins,  but  the  future 
of  science  must  not  be  sought  in  it.  To  continue 
registering  day  by  day  the  march  of  aerial  phe- 
nomena, according  to  the  old  routine,  is  certainly  to 
lose  much  time.  It  recalls  the  story  of  the  sentinel, 
who  for  twenty  years  mounted  guard  before  a 
walled  door  in  a  deserted  street.  It  is  thus  that, 
by  habit  and  to  conform  to  usage,  the  observation 
of  phenomena  is  incessantly  multiplied,  which  have 
in  reality  no  precise  signification ;  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  will  always  remain  sterile,  because 
the  necessary  data  are  wanting  to  interpret  them 
and  understand  them.  What  conclusion,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  drawn  from  observations  of  temper- 
ature made  at  a  little  distance  from  the  earth,  once 
or  twice  a  day,  in  a  place  where  the  thermometer  is 
exposed  to  a  thousand  disturbing  influences  ?  In 
vain  will  observations  be  made  during  ten  years, 
and  means  calculated  ;  manv  inexact  results  do  not 
give  an  exact  mean.  The  difficulty  of  determining 
at  a  given  moment  the  true  temperature  of  the  air 
is  even  so  great,  that,  in  spite  of  the  innumerable 
observations  which  have  been  published  for  so  many 
years,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  thermo- 
metrical  climate  is  known  in  a  certain  manner  for 
any  one  point  of  the  globe. 


Meteorologists  find  themselves  to-day  overrun 
with  materials  of  observations,  which  await  a  search- 
ing investigation  to  become  anything  else  than 
mountains  of  figures ;  the  extent  of  the  calculations, 
which  researches  of  this  kind  necessitate,  and  the 
little  success  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
in  this  sense,  have  discouraged  those  workers  who 
prefer  a  more  restricted  and  less  ungrateful  occupa- 
tion. The  natural  philosophy  of  the  globe  sets 
them  fighting  with  a  chaos  of  phenomena  of  an 
inextricable  complication,  while  the  little  philosophy 
or  chamber  philosophy,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  offers 
to  them  all  facilities  for  studying  each  phenomenon, 
under  its  different  aspects,  in  the  simple  conditions 
of  a  cabinet  experience.  Consequently,  we  can 
foresee  and  explain  the  most  wonderful  plays  of 
light  in  a  crystal,  while  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  is 
still  a  subject  of  controversy ;  and  the  effects  of  a 
pneumatic  machine  do  not  embarrass  even  a  schol- 
ar, while  no  one  knows  what  a  gust  of  wind  is. 
This  ignorance  in  which  we  still  are  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  that  govern  aerial  meteors,  is  the 
cause  why  observers  do  not  well  know  on  what  side 
to  direct  their  efforts.  For  a  long  time  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  has  been  noted,  the  barometrical 
pressure,  moisture,  the  strength,  and  the  direction 
of  the  winds,  the  aspect  of  the  clouds,  etc. ;  but  we 
begin  to  doubt  whether  these  elements  are  sufficient 
for  the  investigation  of  the  great  meteorological  laws. 
Must  we  now  think  of  procuring  for  ourselves  other 
complimentary  data  ?  Will  it  oe  necessary  to  ob- 
serve regularly  the  solar  radiation,  the  ozone,  the 
atmospheric  electricity,  the  falling  stars,  or  to  mount 
in  a  balloon  in  order  to  observe  more  closely  what 
takes  place  above  the  clouds  ?  Before  coining  to 
this,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  more  simple  to  make  a  last 
attempt,  and  to  see  if  the  want  of  success  of  the 
system  generally  adopted,  is  not  owing  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  observations  are  made.  Almost 
everywhere  people  content  themselves  with  noting 
the  state  of  the  different  meteorological  instruments 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  in  order  to  deduce  from 
it,  the  mean  state  of  the  same  instruments  for  every 
day,  for  every  month,  and  for  the  entire  year. 
Thus  they  succeed  in  obtaining  a  superficial  idea  of 
the  general  climate  of  some  points  of  the  globe; 
but  the  little  oscillations,  which  agitate  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  which  detenuine 
the  weather  properly  so  called,  pass  almost  unper- 
ceived.  To  distinguish  them,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  watch  the  instruments  almost  uninterruptedly, 
and  that  could  only  be  done  by  intrusting  the  work 
of  observers  to  machines.  That  is  perhaps  the 
future  of  meteorology. 

Machines,  which,  little  by  little,  in  all  industries, 
substitute  themselves  in  place  of  the  workman,  and 
take  upon  themselves  all  which  is  mechanical  labor, 
will  also  come  to  the  aid  of  science,  to  free  the  ob- 
server from  the  most  tedious  part  of  his  work.  We 
will  employ  them  to  see  and  to  write  for  us ;  and 
they  will  perform  their  duty  without  distraction,  and 
without  becoming  exhausted,  like  the  goblins,  who 
formerly  finished  in  silence  the  work  of  tho^e  |>er- 
sons,  who  knew  how  to  deserve  their  good  graces. 
Photography  and  electricity  will  work  under  the 
orders  of  a  clock,  which  will  cut  out  their  work  for 
them  and  supervise  its  execution  ;  a  little  lamp  oil 
to  light  up  the  optical  apparatus,  a  supply  of  acids 
in  the  pile  which  feeds  tue  play  of  the  electric  mag- 
nets, this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
activity  of  these  faithful  servants  which  man  has 
created  for  himself  after  his  own  image.  Who  does 
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not  sec  that  the  employment  of  these  automatic  ob- 
servers must  put  us  in  possession  of  documents  in- 
finitely more  complete  and  more  important  than  any 
that  have  been  obtained  until  now,  by  observations 
isolated,  fragmentary,  and  moreover  fatiguing  and 
insipid.  Registering  apparatuses  are  in  this  respect 
superior  to  man,  that  nothing  can  tire  their  zeal, 
that  nothing  disheartens  them,  that  monotony  is 
their  element,  and  regularity  their  condition  of  ex- 
istence. This  is  an  observer  which  can  be  wound 
up  by  turning  a  key,  it  remains  thenceforth  at  its 
post,  its  eye  clear,  its  hand  steady,  day  and  night, 
without  going  to  sleep,  without  complaining  of  heat 
or  of  cold,  without  abandoning  itself  to  reveries, 
and  which  is  still  more  important,  without  its  ever 
thinking  of  fabricating  imaginary  observations 
which  will  dispense  it  from  keeping  watch.  Among 
the  meteorological  documents  which  figure  on  the 
shelves  of  libraries,  under  the  form  of  majestic 
quartos,  there  are  some  whose  origin  is  not  exempt 
trom  all  suspicion :  so  the  invalids,  who  are  em- 
ployed to  note  the  state  of  the  weather  in  the 
Russian  fortresses  do  not  pass  for  very  scrupulous 
observers.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
existence  of  these  apocryphal  documents  must  j>cr- 
plex  and  embarrass  the  investigations  already  so 
painful  to  which  meteorologists  are  condemned. 

These  are  not  the  only  reasons  which  would  make 
the  employment  of  registering  apparatuses  to  l>e  de- 
sired :  there  is  a  last  consideration  of  a  really  very 
great  importance  which  tends  to  recommend  the 
introduction  of  them  into  observatories.  An  enor- 
mous quantity  of  documents  already  published  is 
lost  for  the  progress  of  sciences,  only  on  account  of 
the  confusion  of  measures.  In  meteorological  tables, 
the  centimetre  comes  into  collision  with  the  Eng- 
lish inch,  and  the  old  foot  with  the  fathom  ;  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  alternate  with  degrees  of  Reaumur, 
which  the  Germans  adopted  when  in  Franco  they 
returned  to  the  Centigrade;  heat,  moisture,  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  the  quantity  of  rain 
fallen,  are  all  measured  in  so  many  different  man- 
ners that  it  requires  a  certain  courage  to  divest  and 
confront  documents  published  in  different  languages. 
Now  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  observa- 
tions would  furnish  a  favorable  opportunity  to  cause 
this  great  ol*tacle  of  progress  to  disappear,  by  es- 
tablishing uniform  scales  for  all  those  instruments 
whose  indications  would  be,  for  the  future,  registered 
in  a  mechanical  manner.  The  different  phenomena 
which  interest  meteorologists  would  then  find  them- 
selves represented  by  curves,  the  signification  of 
which  would  be  immediately  clear  for  all  eyes.  A 
single  glance  would  enable  us  to  perceive  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature  and  the  barometrical  pressure, 
the  rotation  of  winds,  the  variable  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  rains  which  have  watered  the  earth, 
the  evaporation  which  has  taken  them  back  to  the 
clouds,  and  all  these  little  events,  the  whole  of 
which  makes  up  the  weather,  without  calculation  of 
any  sort,  and  without  the  preliminary  conversion  of 
a  numerical  table  into  measures  familiar  to  him  who 
consults  it  Is  it  not  an  admirable  thing  to  think 
that  we  can  day  ari^f  night  watch  the  aerial  meteors, 
indifferent  stations,  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
globe,  by  the  help  of  these  faithful  and  docile  ser- 
vants called  machines;  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
look  through  their  daily  reports,  to  compare  their 
minute  and  delicate  writing,  in  order  to  seize  the 
intimate  bond,  and  the  reciprocal  influence,  of  the 
variations  which  the  weather  undergoes  in  every 
place  ?    If  we  desire  to  resolve  great  problems,  we 


must  have  recourse  to  great  means.  People  flatter 
themselves  to-day  that  they  will  succeed  in  predict- 
ing the  weather;  but  the  failure  of  the  premature 
attempts  which  have  been  made  shows  clearly  that 
it  is  necessary  first  to  reform  the  system  of  observa- 
tion, before  they  can  hope  to  obtain  such  great 
results. 

The  idea  of  registering  natural  phenomena  by 
automatic  apparatuses,  for  a  long  time  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  a  great  number  of  investigators,  and 
many  means  have  lieen  not  only  proposed,  but  also 
applied  with  more  or  less  success.  Photo^rapliv 
lends  itself  with  wonderful  facility  to  the  realization 
of  registering  apparatuses.  At  the  central  ol>serva- 
tory  of  Kew.  the  faithful  representation  of  the  mag- 
netic variations  is  obtained  by  this  means.  The 
state  of  the  barometer  or  of  the  thermometer  can  be 
registered  in  the  same  manner;  a  leaf  of  sensitized 
paper  unwinds  slowly  behind  the  instrument,  which 
is  lighted  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  or  a  jet  of  gas,  and 
the  variable  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  paints 
itself  exactly  on  the  paper,  in  proportion  as  it  un- 
folds itself:  the  apparatus  makes  then,  in  some  sort, 
the  portrait  of  the  weather.  The  barometer  and 
the  thermometer  thus  transformed  are  called  tiaro- 
graph  and  thermograph.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
quantity  of  water  collected  after  a  rain-fall  by  the 
reservoir  of  an  umhromtlcr,  or  the  sinking  of  the  level 
in  an  atmome/cr,  which  serves  to  observe  the  evap- 
oration. Mechanical  arrangements,  easy  to  be  im- 
agined, would  permit  this  system  to  be  applied  to 
the  graphical  representation  of  most  of  the  other  phe- 
nomena: wind,  moisture,  solar  radiation,  etc.  It 
is  already  in  uso  in  some  English  observatories,  as 
well  as  at  Lisbon,  where  the  indications  of  the  dif- 
ferent instruments  can  be  seen  on  the  same  leaf, 
and  we  may  wonder  that  it  has  not  been  more 
generally  adopted. 

Long  before  the  invention  of  photography  a 
variety  of  means  were  known  for  the  obtaining  of 
meteorological  instruments  with  continuous  indica- 
tions, and  there  is  in  reality  nothing  more  simple 
in  principle,  as  long  as  the  practical  difficulties  are 
not  taken  into  consideration  which  always  separate 
an  experimental  project  from  its  execution.  Thus, 
to  obtain  a  thermograph,  it  would  seem  that  one 
would  only  have  to  take  a  thermometer  of  wide 
dimensions,  open  at  the  top,  and  to  place  on  the 
mercury  a  float  provided  with  a  vertical  stem  and  a 
pencil  which,  while  following  the  fluctuations  of  the 
mercury,  would  leave  a  black  mark  on  a  sheet  of 
card-board  that  a  clock  should  carry  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  An  analogous  arrangement  could  be 
applied  to  the  ordinary  barometer,  but  in  the  exe- 
cution one  meets  with  unexpected  difficulties.  It 
is  better  then  to  have  recourse  to  a  metallic  ther- 
mometer and  a  balancing  barometer.  To  write 
down  the  direction  of  the  wind,  a  pencil  is  attached 
to  a  weathercock  ;  to  measure  its  forco  and  its  ve- 
locity a  spring  is  made  to  act  on  the  pencil  which 
the  wind  compresses  or  a  windmill  which  it  turns. 
The  same  result  is  arrived  at  by  a  thousand  differ- 
ent mechanical  combinations  which  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity allows  to  be  simplified  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Electricity  oilers  besides,  the  means  of 
transmitting  the  indications  of  an  instrument  to 
great  distances ;  thus,  for  example,  the  state  of  a 
thermometer  suspended  in  a  captive  balloon  can  be 
registered  on  the  earth. 

The  electric  meteoro<rraph  placed  in  18G0  by  M. 
Salleron  in  the  naval  depot  at  Paris,  over  which  he 
has  presided  for  the  last  seven  years,  inscribes  on 
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the  same  tablet  the  state  of  the  barometer,  the  ther- 
mometer, the  rain-fall,  the  velocity  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  winds.  The  meteorograph  which  Father 
Secchi  has  had  constructed  for  tlie  college  of  tlie 
Jesuits  at  Rome,  is  a  little  more  complete,  but  also 
less  simple  and  much  more  costly;  an  exact  fac- 
simile of  it  is  to  be  seen  at  the  exposition  univer- 
sale. This  apparatus,  which  represents  in  iteelf 
alone  a  meteorological  oliservatory,  performing  its 
duties  almost  without  interruption,  and  without  any 
need  of  being  attended  to,  inscribes  automatically 
on  a  movable  tablet  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  temperature,  the  atmospheric  moisture,  the  ve- 
locity and  the  direction  of  the  winds,  the  hour  of 
the  rain-fall  and  the  quantity  of  water  fallen  during 
the  day.  In  it  are  to  be  seen  a  multitude  of  little 
steel  arms  supplied  with  pencils,  going  and  coming 
upon  a  tablet  which  an  invisible  mechanism  causes 
to  descend  with  a  uniform  rapidity.  You  would 
say  that  they  were  gnomes  performing  their  work 
with  a  silent  zeaL  One  is  charged  to  watch  the 
degree  of  heat  of  the  temperature  outside  ;  it  draws 
unceasingly  odd-looking  signs  on  the  place  which 
has  been  given  it ;  when  the  temperature  is  station- 
ary, it  scarcely  moves ;  when  the  snn  sets  and  the 
air  grows  cold,  the  little  draughtsman  retires  to  the 
side  where  the  cold  is  indicated ;  when  the  fun  re- 
turns and  warms  the  earth  again,  the  thermograph 
runs  on  the  opposite  side  to  scrupulously  record  the 
waves  of  heat  with  which  the  air  is  inundated.  The 
zigzags  of  these  apparently  capricious  drawings 
8|>ealc  a  language  clearer  than  that  of  figures;  they 
preserve  forever  tho  faithful  image  of  the  atmos- 
pheric circumstances  which  have  characterized  the 
weather  during  the  day,  they  allow  one  day  to  be 
compared  with  another,  and  that  which  is  constant 
and  invariable  to  be  distinguished  in  this  general 
vortex. 

Tho  balancing  barometer  which  Father  Secchi 
has  chosen  for  his  meteorograph,  is  an  invention  of 
Sir  Samuel  Morland,  which  this  hut  presented  to 
Charles  the  Second  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  an  iron  tube  which  is  sus- 
pended on  the  beam  of  a  balance,  and  which  plunges 
into  a  basin  fdled  with  mercury ;  the  oscillations  of 
the  balance  indicate  the  variations  of  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  The  thermograph  of  Father  Secchi 
is  that  which  has  been  invented  by  Kreil,  and  which 
was  used  formerly  at  Vienna  and  at  Kremunster. 
It  is  a  long  and  thick  copper  wire,  suspended  in  the 
air.  and  attached  by  one  end  to  a  bent  lever,  which 
transmits  every  contraction  and  every  expansion  of 
th:^  wire,  to  the  registering  apparatus.  The  ameno- 
r/ntjiti,  which  writes  down  the  force  of  the  wind,  is  a 
windmill  of  Robinson's.  It  is  formed  of  a  horizon- 
tal cross,  the  four  arms  of  which  carry  four  hollow 
caps,  into  which  the  wind  blows,  as  into  the  sails  of 
a  ship.  This  apparatus  is  placed  in  an  elevated  and 
exposed  position ;  its  motion  is  transmitted  by  an 
electric  wire  to  a  wheel,  which  causes  the  pencil  to 
move  intended  to  register  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 
During  an  hour,  the  pencil  advances  always  one  step 
at  each  turn  of  the  windmill ;  the  length  of  the  line 
which  it  traces  during  this  time  represents,  on  a  re- 
duced scale,  the  road  travelled  over  by  the  wind.  At 
the  moment  the  clock  strikes  the  hour,  the  pencil 
releases  itself,  and  returns  hastily  to  its  tirs't  place,  to 
commence  its  journey  over  ajjain.  It  thus  traces 
twenty-four  lines  a  day ;  the  sum  total  rarely  amounts 
to  more  than  three  hundred  marine  miles  (five  hun- 
dred and  fitly  kilometres)  for  the  twenty-four  hours, 
which  represents  a  mean  velocity  of  six  to  seven 


metres  a  second.  A  fresh  wind  travels  over  ten  me- 
tres a  second  ;  a  hurricane,  fifty  metres  and  more. 

To  register  the  direction  of  the  wind,  a  simple 
weathercock  is  used,  which  is  connected  alternately 
with  a  system  of  four  electric  magnets,  corresponding 
with  the  lour  cardinal  points.  Each  of  these  mag- 
nets directs  a  particular  pencil ;  when  the  vane  turns 
to  the  north,  it  communicates  with  the  first  pencil ; 
when  it  turns  to  the  east,  with  the  second,  and  so  on ; 
the  pencil  then  traces  a  series  of  black  strokes  on  the 
paper,  as  long  as  the  wind  blows  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. This  is  the  registering  anemometer  of  M.  Du 
Moncel. 

This  is  how  the  rain  fall  is  measured.  The  water 
that  falls  is  collected  by  a  funnel  from  which  it 
tlowg  into  a  little  cistern.  When  the  level  in  this 
reservoir  ascends,  it  raises  a  floater  which  acts  on  a 
pencil  Another  pencil  marks  on  the  great  mcteor- 
ographical  tablet  the  hour  at  which  the  rain  has 
fallen  ;  it  is  put  in  motion  by  a  wire  which  connects 
with  a  little  hydraulic  wheel  placed  under  a  spout. 
A  last  pencil  is  charged  with  noting  the  state  of  hu- 
midity or  dryness  of  the  air.  It  is  carried  on  a 
chariot,  which  goes  or  comes  before  a  special  tablet, 
on  which  it  traces  a  series  of  black  parallel  lines, 
the  explanation  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far. 

The  chief  idea  which  influenced  Father  Secchi, 
and  which  appears  to  us  truly  prolific,  was  to  com- 
bine the  different  registers  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  the  pencils  should  march  abreast  on  the  same 
tablet.  The  curves  which  they  trace  thus  find 
themselves  continually  drawn  near  to  each  other, 
and  a  single  glance  can  discover  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  which  exists  between  the  simultaneous 
variations  of  the  different  meteorological  elements. 
The  comparison  of  these  curves  will  permit  U9  to 
see,  for  example,  what  influence  the  different  winds 
oxcrcise  on  the  barometric  pressure,  in  what  manner 
the  state  of  the  barometer  announces  rain,  how  the 
temperature  varies  before,  during  and  after  a  show- 
er, and  a  thousand  other  connections  of  this  kind 
can  be  perceived  without  making  the  slightest  cal- 
culation and  at  a  glance.  It  is  truly  seeing  the 
natural  forces  at  work,  and  surprising  their  most 
secret  combinations  by  obliging  them  to  keep  their 
own  journal.  On  the  tablet  of  the  meteorograph  a 
special  account  is  opened  for  the  heat,  another  for 
the  moisture,  another  for  each  of  the  four  principal 
winds  ;  they  come  to  dictate  their  debits  and  craii's 
each  one  to  his  own  book-keeper,  who  hastens  to  put 
everything  down  on  the  registers.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  days  the  meteorograph  is  opened,  the  tablet 
which  has  been  filled  up  is  taken  away  and  a  new 
one  is  put  in  its  place,  on  which  will"  be  recorded 
the  atmospheric  circumstances  of  the  ensuing  days. 
Thus,  without  trouble  and  without  fatigue,  the  ar- 
chives of  the  weather  are  made,  and  if  the  same 
process  was  followed  in  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tories distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  glo1«e,  wc 
would  soon  have  the  picturesque  history  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  thick  volumes  which  could  be  placed  in 
some  central  establishment 

The  meteorograph  of  the  College  at  Rome  has  al- 
ready revealed  several  curious  facts,  among  which 
wc  will  content  ourselves  with  citing  the  following. 
During  rains  and  storms,  the  barometer  frequently 
undergoes  oscillations  of  very  short  duration  ;  it 
falls  all  at  once  five  or  six  millimetres,  then  ascends 
at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes.  We  might  believe 
that  these  momentary  depressions  were  only  an  il- 
lusion produced  by  an  accidental  fluctuation  of  the 
balancing  barometer,  but  the  barograph  at  Oxford, 
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■which  registers  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  means 
of  photography,  indicates  them  also,  there  is  no 
room,  then,  to  doubt  that  they  have  a  real  existence. 

It  is  fcven  years  since  Father  Secohi  has  estab- 
lished his  registering  apparatus  at  the  observatory 
of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Koine.  Since  that  he  has 
modified  itA  construction  by  introducing  into  it  dif- 
ferent improvement*  of  which  exj>eriment  had 
demonstrated  the  opportunity.  It  seems  to  us,  how- 
ever, that  there  remains  much  to  be  done.  What 
want*  to  be  discovered  to-day  is  a  system  of  meteor- 
ography  simple  enough  to  be  adopted  by  all  observa- 
tories. It  would  be,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  the 
best  means  of  introducing  at  last  into  meteorology 
—  by  the  chief  door  —  the  so-much  desired  uni- 
formity of  weights  and  measures.  With  the  new 
instruments  the  metrical  system  would  be  introduced 
into  Germany,  into  Russia,  into  England,  and  obser- 
vations, more  complete  and  more  extensive  hence- 
forth, would  become  at  the  same  time  more  easy  of 
comparison,  —  which  would  be  an  immense  economy 
of  labor. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  OAKS  COLLIERY. 

BT  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 

Exactly  nine  months  since,  there  happened  in 
a  Yorkshire  coal-pit  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  that 
occasioned  a  tremendous  destruction  of  human  life, 
and  convulsed  with  horror  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
Coal-mine  accidents,  terrible  in  their  results,  had 
occurred  before,  but  never  one  the  details  ami  at- 
tendant circumstances  of  which  presented  features 
so  peculiarly  distressing.  Appalling  enough  was  it, 
that  over  three  hundred  men,  old  and  young,  and 
growing  lads  and  little  boys,  should,  at  a  mere  gun- 
dash,  as  it  were,  be  blasted  out  of  life.  So  sudden 
and  crushing  was  the  blow,  that  the  district  lay  be- 
numbed under  it,  and  aghast  bewilderment  shut  the 
mouth  of  outcrying  grief;  but  there  came  a  to-mor- 
row of  sorrow  so  poignant  as  to  pierce  even  the 
charitable  benumbing  of  yesterday,  and  the  dumb 
agony  found  voice.  The  work  of  rescuing  such  of 
the  poor  captives  as  fire  and  poisonous  gas  might 
have  spared  was  essayed  by  a  gallant  little  army  of 
volunteers.  There  are  services  for  the  performance 
of  which  a  man  may  not  be  hired.  \ou  may,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  laws  of  social  economy, 
chaffer  and  haggle  with  a  man  as  to  the  sum  you 
will  pay  him  for  his  labor,  the  exercise  of  which 
keeps  him  from  cold  and  hunger,  —  saves  his  life,  in 
fact ;  but  when  it  comes  to  saving  the  lives  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  even  though  the  attempt  is  sur- 
rounded with  peril  awfully  apparent,  bargaining 
and  pay  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Indeed,  in  English 
communities  of  workmen,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  time 
for  thinking  about  that  or  anything  else  except  the 
task  that  is  to  be  performed.  Simultaneous  with  the 
crying  out  of  despair  and  deadly  dread  is  stretched 
forth  the  hand  of  help,  courageous  and  daring,  not 
to  be  withdrawn  until,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  the 
grand  effort  has  been  made.  So  it  was  in  this  case. 
Scarcely  had  subsided  the  great  upleaping  glare  that 
attended  on  the  subterraneous  thunder  — the  tall 
finger  of  flame  shooting  up  out  of  the  pit's  black- 
ness, betokening  what  was  unmistakable  —  when  a 
score  of  brave  men  were  ready  and  eager  to  make  a 
descent  to  the  scene  of  destruction.  How  that  de- 
voted band  labored ;  how,  at  risk  indescribable,  the 
members  of  it  succeeded  in  recovering  and  sending 
np  11  to  bank "  eighty  human  beings,  maimed  and 
stifled  and  burnt,  but  still  alive,  some  few  of  them, 


but  for  the  most  part  dead,  the  public  has  not  yet 
forgotten  ;  still  less  likely  is  it  that  as  yet  is  obliter- 
ated from  its  memory  the  lamentable  circumstance, 
that  while  in  the  midst  of  their  heroic  labor  the  lin- 
gering and  fatal  damp  once  again  gathered  and  ig- 
nited, smiting  the  brave  rescuers,  and  leaving  but 
one  alive.  Also,  it  cannot  be  yet  forgotten  that  at  a 
meeting  of  coal  viewers  and  other  experienced  min- 
ing olHcials,  it  was  declared  expedient.  "  for  the  pres- 
ent," to  seal  up  the  ways  of  the  pit,  so  as  to  smother 
the  conflagration  supposed  to  be  still  therein  raging; 
and  that  an  inquest  of  more  than  a  fortnight's  dura- 
tion was  held,  tor  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
origin  of  the  calamity;  and  that,  after  much  contra- 
dictory evidence,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  to  the 
effect  that  the  dead  meu  before  them,  and  their  com- 
panions still  remaining  in  the  Oaks  Pit,  had  come  to 
their  untimely  end  through  causes  unknown,  with 
this  addition:"  "The  jury  add,  that  they  think  it 
unnecessary  to  make  any  special  recommendation 
as  to  the  working  of  mines,  seeing  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  collecting  information,  no  doubt  with  a 
view  to  the  better  protection  of  life ;  but  they  think 
that  a  more,  strict  inspection  is  desirable." 

Since  the  day  on  which  a  Yorkshire  jury  delivered 
this  cautious  verdict,  —  the  1st  of  February  of  the 
present  year,  —  until  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
all  that  has  been  made  public  concerning  the  prep- 
arations making  for  the  performance  of  the  last  act 
of  the  Oaks  colliery  tragedy  might  have  been  print- 
ed within  the  limits  of  a  halfpenny  Catnach  broad- 
sheet, —  might  for  the  most  part  have  been  appro- 
priately printed  and  retailed  by  the  enterprising 
publisher  and  horror-monger  in  question,  since  in 
three  cases  out  of  four  the  newspaper  paragraphs 
pertaining  to  the  shocking  occurrence  were  the  con- 
scienceless offspring  of  the  hungry  penny-a-liner. 
Of  positive  and  reliable  information  on  the  subject, 
however,  there  has  been  none  attainable.  To  be 
sure,  the  coroner's  jury  had  deliberately  contem- 
plated and  disposed  of  the  business,  and  all  that  a 
tender-hearted  and  generous  public  could  do  was 
already  done,  and  such  bounteous  provision  was 
there  made  for  the  widows  and  orphans  as  effectual- 
ly to  set  the  thresholds  of  their  doors  above  the 
reach  of  the  ravening  wolf  whose  proper  food  is 
such  poor  mortals  ;  still,  there  remained  something 
to  do  that  was  not  done,  —  the  dead  in  the  pit  still 
lay  where  they  had  fallen. 

There  they  still  lay.  Nine  months  since  it  was 
resolved  "  for  a  few  days,  —  for  the  present,"  to  de- 
sist from  any  further  attempt  to  recover  the  army  of 
miners  stricken  dead  with  the  implements  of  their 
craft  in  their  hands,  and  there  they  still  remain. 
Why  this  should  be  is  a  riddle  for  science  and  its 
agents  to  solve.  That  there  are  substantial  reasons 
for  this  cruel  delay  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  — 
it  would  be  monstrous  were  it  otherwise.  To  the 
public  at  large  the  matter  is  altogether  inexplicable 
and  mysterious.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  person  in 
twenty  had  any  idea  that  the  dead  of  the  Oaks 
mine  were  still  there  entombed.  Since  the  subject 
was  dropped  it  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  bodies  had  been  recovered  and  consigned 
to  Christian  sepulture.  This  seemed  assured,  urged 
as  it  was,  not  less  bv  common  decency  and  a  proper 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  bereaved  relatives 
than  by  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  working  of  the  mine.  It  was  manifest 
that  until  the  Oaks  pit  was  cleared  of  the  relics  of 
poor  humanity  that  lay  strewing  its  paths  and  by- 
ways, the  further  getting  of  coal  was  out  of  the 
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question,  and  it  was  known  that  the  Oaks  was  one  of 
the  most  profitable  concerns  in  the  mining  way  that 
the  district  could  show.  Everything  favored  the 
supposition  that  the  three  hundred  bodies  had  been 
long  ago  recovered,  and  it  is  only  just  lately  that 
the  public  have  been  taught  to  know  different. 

At  last,  however,  it  is  announced  that  the  pit  au- 
thorities entertain  sanguine  hopes  that  the  melan- 
choly business  so  long  delayed  is  in  a  fair  way  to- 
wards consummation.  They  justify  themselves  in 
this  talief  on  the  ground  that  they  have  recently 
hit  on  the  exjiedient  of  lowering  down  to  the  sealed 
workings  certain  qualified  pit  explorers,  equipped  in 
the  sort  of  suit  that  shall  hold  them  harmless  against 
fire  or  flood  or  suffocating  gas,  and  enable  them  to 
view  the  dismal  lanes  and  caverns  in  search  of  lin- 
gering flames,  and  report  on  the  propriety  of  at 
once  proceeding  to  active  operation  ;  but  even  this 
explanation  has  its  puzzling  side.  So  long  since  as 
eight  months  and  a  fortnight  there  appeared  a  noti- 
fication to  the  effect  that  a  firm  of  French  mining 
engineers  had  offered  to  lend  to  Messrs.  Firth  and 
Earlier,  the  then  lessees  of  the  Oaks  Colliery  Fit,  a 
staff'  of  their  experienced  workmen,  fully  equipped 
in  their  impregnable  sujts  fitted  with  safety  air- 
tubes,  enabling  them  to  explore  the  dangerous  mine 
to  its  most  remote  recesses.  May  he  it  is  not  very 
remarkable  that  the  offer  of  the  French  firm  was 
not  accepted,  but  it  does  seem  in  some  degree  singu- 
lar that  a  hint  so  freely  bestowed  should  be  flung 
aside  as  valueless,  and  after  a  lapse  of  nine  months 
be  again  picked  up  and  set  before  all  other  schemes 
as  the  one  most  promising  of  success. 

So  near  was  this  success,  —  so  said  the  London 
newspapers,  so  said  the  newspapers  of  Sheffield,  and 
of  Leeds,  and  of  Barnsley  itself,  —  that  the  credu- 
lous writer,  the  reader's  humble  servant,  believed  in 
the  rumor,  and  some  time  between  this  and  Satur- 
day last  undertook  a  journey  down  to  Yorkshire 
that  he  might  be  a  witness  to  the  confirmation  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  poor  women  in  their 
widowhood,  and  of  three  hundred  anil  forty-six 
children  in  their  condition  of  orphanhood.  It  was 
the  writer's  belief  (fully  justified  by  his  subsequent 
observation)  that  those  seven  score  and  ten  men  in 
the  mine  were  not  absolutely  men  dead  and  gone  in 
the  eyes  of  the  women  their  wives,  who  last  had 
seen  them  hale  anil  hearty,  trudging  from  their 
homes  with  the  dinner  they  were  to  eat  at  dinner- 
time, and  the  can  of  tea  they  were  to  drink  at  tea- 
time  slung  over  their  shoulders.  Ordinarily,  there 
are  three  stages  of  approach  to  the  end  irrecover- 
able,—  dying,  death,  burial.  Then,  indeed,  all  is 
over,  anil  the  distracted  mind  left  with  nothing  to 
chafe  against,  gradually  sinks  to  calm  and  repose. 
But  these  poor  women  were  denied  this  gradual 
descent  to  the  depths  of  grief.  That  their  mates 
are  dead  they  must  long  ;igo  have  felt  assured,  but 
they  are  not  gone,  —  gone  to  their  grave,  that  is, 
gone  to  Heaven  with  the  prayers  of  the  minister, 
who  besought  God's  mercy  for  his  dear  brother  de- 
parted, the  sexton  with  his  handful  of  earth  preach- 
ing so  eloquently  of  ashes  to  ashes.  It  is  this  that  the 
widows  miss,  —  this  that  they  hunger  for,  more  th;m 
for  bounty  of  bread  ami  meat,  or  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  "  ou'd  lads."  To  the  simple  mind 
of  these  widows,  —  I  know  that  it  is  so,  for  I  have 
talked  with  them,  —  it  is  as  though  the  husband 
was  lying  dead  "  in  the  next  room."  The  pit,  nine 
hundred  feet  deep,  to  them  is  shallower  than  the 
two-yard  deep  trench  in  the  clay  at  the  cemetery. 
The  husband  died,  but  he  never  was  buried ;  through 


nine  long  months  of  summer  and  winter,  he  has 
been  "  lying  in  the  next  room  as  't  were " ;  and 
there  he  will  lie  till  hallowed  ground  receive  his 
bones. 

It  was  on  Sunday  evening  when  I  approached  the 
mine  of  terrible  renown.  Never  before  that  day  had 
I  seen  a  coal-pit;  but,  walking  from  Sheffield  to 
Barnsley,  I  had  opportunity  for  gratifying  my  curi- 
osity many  miles  ere  I  came  to  mv  journey's  end. 
It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  when"  all  amongst  the 
cornfields  where  the  ripe  yellow  grain  stood  wnving 
alive,  and  cut,  and  bound  in  sheaves,  I  beheld  ray 
first  pit-shaft.  I  had  a  notion  that  the  neighborhood 
of  a  coal-pit  must  be  a  desolate  neighborhood,  —  a 
blighted  and  burnt  patch  of  territory  surrounded  by 
squalid  hovels,  and  given  over  to  grime  and  soot 
and  barrenness.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 
looking  for  a  coal-pit  in  this  place  where  I  discov- 
ered it,  as  of  searching  for  a  black-beetle  in  baby's 
powder-box.  There  it  was,  however.  It  stood  in  a 
valley,  did  the  pit-shaft,  so  that  its  black  head  was 
not  visible  until  I  topped  the  hill,  and  then  all  was 
visible,  —  the  mounds  of  coal,  the  many  "  corves  "  or 
coal-boxes,  the  black  shed  where  the  pit  engine  was, 
and  the  grim  gallows  with  its  chains  and  pulleys, 
servants  of  the  great  drum,  round  which  was  coiled 
cable  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea. 
I  found  the  pit  quite  deserted,  a  horrid,  well-like 
hole  of  about  four-and-twenty  feet  circumference, 
with  its  brick  wall  inky  black  as  far  as  might  be 
seen,  which  was  not  far,  —  not  farther  than  fifty  feet 
down,  I  should  imagine,  —  and  out  of  the  jet  black 
hole  there  issued  continually  a  cloud  of  powdery 
dust  that  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and  a  noise  like  the 
breathing  of  some  great  animal  that  had  made  its 
lair  there.  The  warmth,  too,  was  that  of  a  great 
beast's  breath,  and  sulphurous ;  so  that  it  might  have 
been  a  dragon  that  was  down  there,  only,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  St.  George  killed  the  very  last  of  that 
creature's  race.  I  put  my  hand  over  the  rail  and 
called  "  Below  ! "  and  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time 
that  I  began  to  fancy  that  the  gulf  was  so  deep  as 
to  be  ccholess,  there  came  up  a  hollow,  moaning 
"  low  ! "  that  was  mightily  like  the  sighing  of  a  great 
beast,  too.  "  What  sort  of  men  are  they  who  move, 
and  live,  and  earn  their  daily  bread  in  an  atmos- 
phere such  as  this  ?  "  I  could  not  help  asking  my- 
self: '*  What  wonder  is  it  that  the  miner  is  what  he 
is  reputed  to  be,  —  the  most  brutal  of  men?  It 
would  be  marvellous  to  find  him  otherwise," — when, 
oddly  enough,  at  that  very  moment  came  with  the 
breeze  that  blew  into  the  valley  sounds  of  sermon- 
preaching,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  music  of  a 
hymn  sung  by  many  men  of  powerful  lungs,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  sound,  I  came  to  another  pit,  from  the  bank 
of  which  a  man  with  a  coarse  face  and  great  hairy 
arms,  and  without  his  jacket  (the  afternoon  was 
sultry),  was  preaching,  while  about  him  were 
grouped  a  company  of  miners  and  their  wives,  as 
eagerly  attentive  as  he  was  fiercely  persuasive. 

It  was  waning  towards  evening  when  I  reached 
Barnsley,  and.  inquiring  for  the  Oaks  Colliery,  was 
directed  thereto.  The  head-quarters  of  this  enemy  to 
miner  life  is  situated  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  Barnsley  town.  Skirting  the  town  on  the 
luV 


ay  are 


some  straggling,  i!l-bui!t  houses,  inhab- 
ited by  men  working  in  the  neighboring  pit.-,  and 
past  these,  the  uphill  road  is  broad  and  clean  and 
pleasant,  with  growing  grain  to  the.  right  and  k-ft. 
As  you  approach  the  brow  of  this  hill  to  the  left, 
there  is  a  lane,  with  a  gay  green  hedge,  on  cither 
side,  no  different  from  any  other  country  lane 
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except  that  its  soil  is  of  dingy  complexion,  and 
suggestive  of  coal.  There  is  no  other  visible  indi- 
cation of  that  useful  substance,  however,  until  you 
have  penetrated  this  lane,  and  turned  into  another, 
and  then  the  Oaks  Colliery  workings  are  full  in 
view. 

Thinking  so  very  much  about  the.  great  mine 
known  as  the  Oaks,  with  it*  enormous  daily  yield  of 
coal  (betweeu  four  and  Jive  hundred  tons,  or  I  was 
misinformed),  and  its  capacity  for  providing  with 
employment  nearly  five  hundred  men  and  lads,  not 
to  mention  some  scores  of  horses ;  with  the  mind 
dwelling  on  the  well-remembered  newspaper  story 
of  this  great  pit,  with  its  extensive  stabling  and  its 
many  branches  44  dipping  "  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  in  some  cases,  and  on 
its  countless  44  levels  "  and  "  sidings,"  and  its  great 
"  engine  plane,"  and  its  commodious  terminus  at  the 
shall:  foot,  with  its  arches  and  its  platform  and  its 
cheerful  long  line  of  twinkling  lamps,  the  first  view 
of  all  that  appears  above  ground  of  the  Oaks  Col- 
liery is  disappointing. 

It  appeared  to  me  such  a  little  place.  Much  less 
than  an  acre  of  ground  would  have  accommodated 
the  various  buildings  that  stood  on  it,  including  the 
mound  called  the  44  pit  bank,"  where  the  yawning 
mouths  of  the  two  pits  open,  and  where  the  gallows- 
like hoisting-gear  is,  and  where  the  engine-house, 
with  its  glass  front,  where  sits  the  44  driver,"  so  that, 
as  he  manipulates  the  levers  that  regulate  the 
mighty  complication  of  wheels  and  nxls  and  bars, 
representing  the  strength  of  eighty  horses,  he  may 
have  a  fair  look  out,  and  mark  when  the  freighted 
cages  poke  their  heads  up  out  of  the  black  well,  and 
the  saw-mill,  and  the  engine  that  drives  that  also. 
There  were  other  erections  pertaining  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  mine  about  the  44  bank."  There  were 
the  smiths'  shop  and  the  fitters'  shop,  and  notably 
the  pump-house.  Such  a  pump  !  It  was  the  only 
active  piece  of  machinery  on  the  establishment,  and 
Sunday  though  it  was,  it  was  at  work  with  a  steady 
determination  that  at  once  excited  one's  curiosity  as 
to  what  might  be  its  object.  I  forgot  to  inquire 
what  was  the  power  of  the  engine  that  kept  in 
motion  this  gigantic  apparatus.  The  beam,  at  one 
extremitv  of  which  depended  the  sucker-rod, 
shaped  like  a  girder  that  spaces  an  iron  bridge  was 
enormous  in  its  breadth  and  width,  and  I  think  1  may 
say  twenty  feet  in  length,  while  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  beam  acting  as  a  counter-balance 
was  a  ma^s  of  packed  pig  iron  of  more  tons'  weight 
than  I  will  venture  to  guess.  The  mass  which  was 
oblong  square  was  as  large  as  an  old-fashioned  sofa. 
This  pump  I  was  given  to  understand,  was  con- 
nected with  the  fatal  shaft,  and  never  ceased  work- 
ing night  and  day.  Kver  since  the  accident  it  had 
not  ceased.  At  a  depth  of  a  hundred  yards, — 
fifty  feet  more  than  the  monument  is  high,  —  there 
is  a  spring  of  water  running  through  the  coal,  and 
were  it  not  for  this  great  pump  the  lower  depths  of 
the  pit  would  in  time  be  flooded. 

At  the  depth  in  question  a  reservoir  is  formed,' 
and  out  of  this  the  pump  sucks.  It  makes  a  weird 
and  peculiar  sound  in  its  nicking.  Near  the  pump 
there  is  a  well,  black  and  impenetrable,  and  as  the 
mighty  piston-rod  rises  and  fills,  slow  and  deliber- 
:  *•>  as  the  ticking  of  an  old-fashioned  stair  clock  is 
}  ard  coming  up  from  below  a  sound  of  gurgling. 
;ir,  1  struggling,  and  sobbing,  as  though  it  were  vital 
blow!  instead  of  water  that  the  black  veins  of  the 
mine  was  yielding,  and  that,  all  bound  and  helpless  as 
it  was,  the  inexorable  pit  was  draining  it  to  death.  | 


At  all  parts  of  the  upper  workings  may  be  heard 
this  ceaseless  melancholy  sound.  The  two  watch- 
men, who,  without  even  the  cheery  companionship 
of  a  fire  (even  up  to  this  time  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  naked  light  is  strictly  prohibited  at  the  pit 
bank),  stalk  about  the  place  or  somewhere  sit  still 
all  through  the  long  dark  nights,  they  can  hear  it ! 
I  would  not  be  a  night  watchman  at  the  Oaks  Col- 
liery. But  they  are  civil  as  civil  can  be,  these  watch- 
men, and  without  doubt  are  fellows  of  good  con- 
science, and  therefore  goblin  proof. 

By  ibe  iighc  of  a  oafely  lump  (however  durable 
these  invaluable  instruments  may  be,  they  appear 
strangely  delicate  and- toy-like,  and  mast  look  much 
more  so  in  the  fists  of  the  half-naked,  sooty  giants 
that  use  them)  I  mounted  the  pit  bank,  where, 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  are  the  mines'  two 
mouths,  out  of  which  have  proceeded  such  terrible 
and,  let  us  hope,  instructive  truths.  That  known  as 
number  one  is  open  to  the  shad's  bottom  still,  which 
may  be  without  danger  since  its  connection  with 
the  workings  of  the  pit  extend  no  farther  than  the 
passage  that  it  and  number  two  enjoy  in  common 
in  communicating  with  the  pit.  Like  the  inner 
door  in  a  house  passage,  provided  it  is  securely 
elosed,tbe  outer  door  may  be  left  open  with  com- 
parative impunity.  Number  one  shaft  is  this  outer 
door,  and  it  remains  open,  except  that  it  is  occu- 
pied by  a  suspended  stage  by  which  the  experi- 
mental descent  is  made  to  the  sealed  way  at  bot- 
tom. It  was  at  this  shaft  that  the  second  explosion 
found  vent  The  14  stage  **  is  an  iron  construction 
used  in  raising  and  lowering  miners  as  well  as  meas- 
ures of  coal.  It  has  a  grated  floor  measuring  about 
eight  feet  by  six,  the  ends  being  secured  by  a  sort 
of  inverted  capital  V,  and  connecting  there  along 
the  top  is  a  round  iron  bar  socketing  in  the  tail  of 
the  two  V's,  as  one  may  say ;  over  this  bar  are  two 
cave-like  flaps  that  prevent,  or  at  least  mitigate,  the 
descent  of  odd  lumps  of  coal  on  to  the  heads  of  the 
batch  of  miners  in  transit.  The  long  wall  of  the 
stage  is  quite  unprotected  by  a  rail  or  even  as  much 
as  a  floor  edging,  and  when  the  men  descend  to 
their  work  nine  hundred  feet  below,  they  group,  — 
six  of  them,  —  standing  on  the  grated  floor  holding 
on  to  the  bar  overhead.  So  they  travel  down- 
wards, the  wheel  over  which  the  rope  bearing  the 
hanging  weight  is  payed  out,  spinning  round  with  a 
velocity  that  renders  its  spokes  invisible.  But  the 
reader  may  calculate  the  speed  for  himself.  The 
said  wheel  is,  say,  three  feet  across ;  the  depth  is 
nine  hundred  feet,  and  what  the  engine  does  is  to 
raise  from  the  shaft's  bottom  eifht  loads  in  Jive  min- 
utes. It  was  one  of  these  said  stages,  weighing 
probably  a  ton,  that  was  by  Bheer  force  of  gas 
hurled  up  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  and  lodged, 
all  battered  and  bent,  amongst  the  beams  and  cross- 
bars of  the  raising  gear,  high  as  a  house  over- 
head. 

Number  two  Bhaft  is  in  a  condition  different  from 
that  of  number  one.  Great  timbers  secure  its  sides, 
and  the  eye  can  penetrate  it  but  to  a  very  little  dis- 
tance. This  is  the  main  way  to  the  workings,  and 
was  with  immense  labor  choked  up  and  flopped 
soon  after  the  calamity.  But  what  is  going  on  in 
the  great  mine  is  not  left  entirely  to  bo  guessed  at. 
Penetrating  the  mass  of  material  used  in  blocking 
the  shaft,  is  an  iron  pipe  of  the  circumference  of  a 
dessert  plate  with  a  secure  groove-lidded  top.  This 
extends  right  down  to  the  subterraneous  ways  where 
are  still  entombed  three  hundred  human  beings  and 
forty  horses  and  ponies.    The  object  of  this  pipe  is 
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that  the  gas  in  the  terrible  place  may  be  measured 
as  to  its  strength  and  quality,  and  to  this  end  out- 
side the  big  pipe  there  is  alhxed  an  indicator,  and 
every  hour  note  is  taken  of  the  pressure  shown  and 
entered  in  a  book.  This  is  part  of  the  night  watch- 
man's work.  "  I  should  imagine  that  the  gas  must 
have  become  wellnigh  exhausted  by  this  time,"  I 
remarked.  "  You  never  were  more  mistaken ;  coom 
up  here  and  see  for  yoursel',"  was  the  obliging  reply. 
"  tip  here  "  was  up  a.  short  ladder,  and  after  depos- 
iting his  lamp  (••  safety  "  though  it  was)  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  my  guide  led  the  way.  1  did  not 
set*  him  take  the  lid  oil*  the  pipe,  so  I  cannot  ex- 
plain how  it  was  done,  but  I  knew  the  moment  that 
it  was  done  by  the  strong  blowing.  "  Put  oop  your 
ban'  mon,  and  feel  it."  This  I  did,  ami  whistling 
through  my  fingers  the  foul  blast  made  them  feel 
a*  though  webbed.  "  Put  thy  face  ower  mon,  — 
just  a  instant ;  keep  thy  mouth  shut."  And  this, 
blockhead  that  I  was,  I  likewise  did.  It  was  only 
for  an  instant,  and  without  doubt  I  shut  my  mouth. 
But  where  was  the  use  of  such  a  mild  precaution 
against  so  insidious  an  enemy  ?  I  must  have  closed 
every  pore  of  my  skin  to  have  escaped  its  poisonous 
influence.  I  paid  the  penalty  of  my  rashness. 
Breath  of  death  as  it  was,  it  crept  into  me,  and  not 
that  night,  nor  next  day,  but  the  day  following,  it 
roused  in  its  lurking-place,  and,  alas !  the  twisting  it 
gave  me  !    I  never  yet  was  seasick,  hut  if  that 


is  a  tenth  as  horrible  as  mine-gas 
commend  me  everlastingly  to  the  land. 

I  needed  no  telling  that  no  human  being  could  be 
fonnd  daring  enough  to  venture  into  such  a  pestilent 
air  in  search  of  bodies ;  but  that  difficulty  was  got 
over  now,  my  guide  informed  me,  and  straightway 
showed  me  the  simple-looking  machine  (not  very 
unlike  a  small  garden-engine,  only  that,  instead  of  an 
up-and-down  pump  handle,  it  worked  with  a  wheel), 
which  was  to  supply  the  explorers  in  their  patent 
safety  dresses  with  fresh  air.  *'  And  at  what  spot  do 
you  think  that  the  majority  of  the  bodies  will  -be 
found  V  "  "  There'll  doubtless  be  a  goodish  clump  of 
'em  close  by  at  bottom  here,"  my  guide  replied ; 
"  there  '11  be  poor  Mr.  Jeffcock  and  our  steward,  and 
the  rest  of  'em  that  lost  their  lives  by  the  second 
blaze ;  and  possibly  some  of  the  others  that  they  had 
brought  forward ;  but  over  there  there  '11  be  a  many," 
and  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  far  out  towards  a  dis- 
tant wood,  looming  in  the  dusk  like  a  cloud,  "  and 
over  there,  and  there,  and  yon  again,  they  11  find  the 
five  brothers  there,  na  doot ;  they  were  working 
there."  «  What,  five  of  one  family  ?  "  "  Ay,  lada  <? 
Barnsley,  sir." 

It  was  quite  bewildering  to  see  the  man  point  this 
way  and  that,  indicating  spots  where  dead  men  were 
entombed.  He  pointed  to  the  wood  and  to  the  high- 
way, sauntering  along  which  Barnsley  and  Pogmoor 
sweethearts  were  love-making  with  more  or  less  de- 
corum ;  and  to  the  railway  track  over  which  the 
engine  shrieked  and  the  carriages  lumbered,  and  to 
a  sort  of  village  thickly  studded  with  miners'  and 
weavers'  cottages,  and  to  a  great  broad  field,  where 
a  troop  of  children  were  just  emerging  with  their 
bundles  of  corn-gleaning.  Never  was  there  pictured 
a  more  impressive  example  of  the  vanity  of  the 
world  and  the  hollowneas  of  its  pleasures  and  prop- 
erties. To  be  sure  we  must  have  coals,  —  civiliza- 
tion and  human  progress  demand  them.  Science 
itself  would  grow  cold  without  them.  We  have  need 
to  husband  our  coal  rather  than  sacrifice  it,  since 
there  is  a  chance  that  we  may  exhaust  our  stock ; 
otherwise  the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  con- 


secrate this  vast  sepulchre,  and  set  a  great  stone 
over  its  mouth,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
buried  slain,  and  close  it  up  forever.  Then,  may- 
be, rest  would  be  secured  to  the  many  women  visi- 
ble on  this  Sunday  evening  from  the  pit  bank,  — 
women  old  and  young,  and  in  decent  mourning  all 
of  them, — women  with  children,  big  and  little,  with 
them,  —  some  so  small  that  they  have  to  be  wheeled 
in  homely  perambulators,  —  and  women  solitary,  and 
looking  even  more  forlorn  than  the  mothers  of 
babies.  These  are  the  "  Oaks  widows."  So  they 
are  called  throughout  the  district,  and  as  such,  as  is 
evident,  they  are  on  all  sides  tenderly  treated.  This 
is  their  place  of  pilgrimage  on  a  Sunday.  All  the 
week  through  they  are  ousy  eking  out  with  their 
labor  the  bounty  of  the  nation,  but  on  Sunday 
hithcr  they  come  to  where  their  good  men  vanished 
out  of  life.  They  never  grow  weary  of  coming. 
They  came  through  the  snow  in  the  winter  time,  and 
they  came  in  sultry  summer,  and  they  come  now 
that  the  autumn  leaves  are  falling.  They  will  haunt 
the  spot  till  they  get  what  their  hearts  "pine  for,  if 
they  wait  for  seven  years.  Therefore,  in  mercy  to 
these  poor  bereaved  ones,  pray,  good  gentlemen, 
hasten  your  preparations  towards  clearing  of  its 
dead  your  vast  and  venomous  pit.  If  you  are  doing 
the  best  that  you  can  towards  that  most  desirable 
end,  you  can  do  no  more ;  but  if  it  should  happen 
that  considerations  of  commerce  offer  an  impedi- 
ment, though  never  so  slight  a  one,  —  if  it  should  so 
happen,  I  say,  —  not  that  I  for  a  moment  suspect 
such  a  thing,  —  for  mercy  sake,  set  it  aside.  Else, 
with  Christmas  coming  again,  when  "  faces  in  the 
fire  "  are  seasonable,  with  what  comfort  will  you  be 
able  to  sit  at  your  cosey  hearths  and  contemplate 
them,  thinking  of  the  widows  waiting,  and  still 
ing,  out  in  the  cold  by  the  cruel  pit  1 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Dr.  Royer,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  formerly  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  Paris,  has  died  suddenly. 

M.  DR  Lamartine  has  returned  from  bis  Swiss 
journey,  and  is  now  at  Saint  Point;  his  health  has 
benefited  considerably  by  the  change  of  air. 

The  registers  of  marriage  in  England  in  1865 
show  the  marriage  in  that  year  of  forty-nine  divorced 
persons.  Twenty-three  divorced  men  married  spin- 
sters, and  four  divorced  men  married  widows.  Seven- 
teen bachelors  and  three  widowers  married  divorced 
women.  One  divorced  man  married  a  divorced 
woman.  Half  these  marriages  took  place  in  London. 

The  Carte  de  Jour  is  tho  title  of  a  new  paper, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  good  eating,  about  to  be 
started  in  Paris.  It  will  contain  the  bills  of  fare  for 
the  day  of  all  the  restaurateurs  of  Paris,  with  the 
fixed  price  of  their  dinners.  The  cheap  dinners  will 
appear  on  one  page,  and  the  expensive  ones  on  the 
opposite  page. 

A  celebrity  of  his  kind,  named  Decarnie,  has 
just  died  in  the  central  prison  of  Loos  (Nord),  at 
the  age  of  ninety-two,  of  which  forty-five  years  had 
been  passed  in  confinement  He  was  well  known 
in  the  environs  of  Lille,  which  had  been  the  princi- 
pal scene  of  his  exploit*.  There  are  few  offences  in 
the  penal  code  which  he  has  not  committed,  and  in 
all  he  has  undergone  twenty-five  condemnations. 
Among  his  adventures  was  ono  in  1815,  when  he 
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put  on  the  uniform  of  Marshal  Brune,  whose  servant 
he  then  was,  and  went  to  Valenciennes  to  review 
the  troops.  His  last  performance  was  six  years  ago, 
when,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  embezzling  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  in 
stealing  a  horse  and  gig  from  a  commercial  traveller. 
During  his  repeated  detentions  be  was  never  once 
punished  in  prison ;  he  most  scrupulously  observed 
all  the  regulations  and  treated  the  jailers  with  the 
utmost  respect;  he,  in  fact,  considered  himself  as 
forming  part  of  the  establishment. 

A  telescope  for  the  examination  of  objects  sit- 
uated under  water  is  said  to  have  been  devised  in 
Paris,  and  to  have  been  tested  in  one  of  the  French 
canals.  It  is  reputed  to  have  enabled  the  observers 
to  see  pencil-marks  distinctly  at  a  depth  of  more 
than  live  feet.  Its  practical  application  will  be  to 
the  examination  of  the  hulls  of  ships,  without  plac- 
ing them  »■  in  dock." 

The  Manorial  Diplomatique  gives  favorable 
tidings  of  the  Empress  Charlotte's  health.  Instead 
of  refusing  to  partake  of  nourishment,  as  was  the 
case  at  Miramar,  she  now  dines  with  the  Queen  of 
Belgium,  whose  devoted  attention  to  her  sister-in- 
law  appears  to  be  most  touching.  The  King  has 
sent  for  M.  Alphond,  the  engineer  employed  by  the 
city  of  Paris  for  the  construction  of  the  many 
squares  and  public  gardens  lately  added  to  the 
metropolis,  and  has  requested  of  him  to  lay  out  the 

grounds  of  the  Chateau  Tervueren  for  the  use  of 
is  sister.  M.  Alphond  dined  at  the  royal  table, 
and  reports  most  favorably  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  widowed  Empress  discussed  the  various  altera- 
tions and  improvements  he  suggested.  M.  Alphond 
could  not  detect  the  slightest  confusion  in  her  ideas, 
but  describes  her  appearance  as  sadly  delicate  and 
changed  from  what  it  was  before  her  departure  for 
Mexico. 

Al.L  will  rejoice,  says  the  London  Review,  to  hear 
that  the  report,  to  which  we  alluded  a  fortnight  ago, 
of  the  precarious  state  of  Mr.  Dickens's  health,  is 
entirely  devoid  of  truth.  How  it  originated  we 
know  not ;  but  there  appear  to  be  certain  persons 
who  find  a  singular  and  occult  pleasure  in  inventing 
and  circulating  false  reports  with  reference  to  the 
health  of  men  of  eminence.  Mr.  Dickens  is  at  the 
present  time  perfectly  well,  and  is  busy,  at  his  coun- 
try residence,  Gad's  Hill  Place,  near  Rochester,  on 
a  new  work  which  is  to  appear  in  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can journals.  Fortunately  for  himself  and  for  his 
readers,  he  understands  the  art  of  preserving  his 
constitution  from  the  ravages  inseparable  from  the 
pursuit  of  any  intellectual  occupation,  and  especially 
incidental  to  the  calling  of  a  writer  of  fiction,  who 
has  to  go  through  a  world  of  emotions  (and  some 
of  tlieiu  very  painful  emotions),  over  and  above 
those  which  he  shares  in  common  with  all  other  hu- 
man beings.  The  mere  act  of  imaginative  creation 
is  exhausting;  and  in  proportion  to  the  intensity, 
power,  and  vividness  of  the  creation  is  the  degree 
of  "  wear  and  tear  "  which  the  artist  suffers.  Hence 
the  temptation,  which  writers  are  not  always  strong 
enough  to  resist,  of  recruiting  their  energies  by  the 
ready  aid  of  stimulants.  Mr.  Dickens  follows  a  wiser 
course.  Ho  seeks  the  great  restorative  processes 
of  Nature,  and,  by  a  country  life,  by  early  hours, 
by  a  large  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
by  attention  to  the  great  sanitary  laws  of  life,  bal- 
ances the  activity  of  his  head  by  fair  play  to  his 


physical  being.  He  does  not  consider  genius  any 
warrant  for  neglecting  such  matters ;  and  so  we 
may  hope  to  have  him  working  among  us,  and  in- 
creasing the  stock  of  our  pleasures,  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Among  the  novelties  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
brought  together  in  the  International  Exhibition 
appear  to  be  included  specimens  of  the  thieves  of 
all  nations.  The  Paris  police-courts  have  already, 
during  the  last  lew  months,  had  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  pickpockets  or  shop-lifters 
of  most  European  countries;  and  two  days  back 
Persia  furnished  her  representative  in  the  person  of 
a  man  named  All,  aged  alwut  forty.  An  exhibitor 
named  Menard,  a  watchmaker,  was  at  his  stall 
showing  his  articles  to  some  visitors,  when  a  man  in 
Oriental  costume  came  up,  and  after  addressing  to 
him  some  unintelligible  words,  stood  by  his  side  for 
about  two  minutes,  and  then  moved  away.  On  re- 
placing the  goods,  M..Mdnard  found  that  a  very 
valuable  chronometer  had  disappeared.  The  Per- 
sian, whom  the  watchmaker  suspected,  was  easily 
traced  by  his  costume,  and  being  arrested  was  now 
brought  up  for  trial.  Not  only  was  the  missing 
chronometer  found  at  the  prisoner's  lodgings,  but 
also  three  other  watches,  all  of  which  have  been 
identified  by  dealers  in  Paris  as  having  disappeared 
after  visits  to  their  shops  by  the  prisoner.  He  was 
now  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and 
three  years'  surveillance  by  the  police. 

The  letter  of  our  correspondent  at  Vienna  fur- 
nishes us  the  following  notes :  — 

"  The  last  evening  of  the  stay  of  their  French 
Majesties  in  Salzburg,  the  Choral  Society  of  Vienna 
came  over  to  sing  to  them,  and  returned  to  the  capi- 
tal early  the  next  morning.  Some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  composers  of  German  song  were  per- 
formed most  admirablv.  The  concert  was,  in  the 
highest  degree,  successful.  The  Emperor  was  highly 
pleased,  and  observed,  when  he  spoke  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Society, '  I  remember  with  pleasure, 
from  the  days  of  my  youth,  the  songs  of  Germany. 
In  music,  Germany  is  in  advance  of  every  other  coun- 
try, in  songs  for  men's  voices  especially,  —  songs 
which  ennoble  the  heart.  In  France,  too,  choral 
unions  are  being  formed :  they  are,  however,  not  so 
developed  as  here.' " 

The  General  German  Music  Society  "  gave  its 
first  concert  on  the  22d  of  August,  in  Meiningen. 
The  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  aid  composers  to  have 
their  works  performed  in  a  fitting  and  worthy  manner. 
Above  all,  it  is  the  compositions  of  living  authors  that 
are  to  lie  selected  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the  judg- 
ment of  competent  authorities  may  be  obtained, 
and  what  is  good  be  recognized,  and  proclaimed  as 
such.  Liszt  was  at  Meiningen  during  the  festivity, 
and  played  frequently  at  the  evening  parties  of  the 
reigning  Duke,  and  "of  nerr  von  Bodenstedt,  the 
new  intendant  of  the  theatre. 

The  railway  over  the  Brenner,  leading  from 
Innsbruck  to  liotzen,  has  just  been  opened.  It 
leads  through  the  most  lovely  as  well  as  the  grand- 
est scenery  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  better  known  the 
journey  from  Innsbruck  will  become  a  favorite  trip 
for  tourists  and  searchers  after  the  picturesque. 

During  the  stay  of  the  French  Emperor  at  Salz- 
burg a  numerous  body  of  reporters  belonging  to  the 
Vienna  press  was  present.  They  followed  the  im- 
perial party  pertinaciously,  and  recorded  every 
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movement,  every  passing  look,  every  careless  ex- 
pression which  either  chanced  to  utter. 

The  remains  of  the  Duke  tie  Keiehstadt  lie  in  the 
vault  of  the  Church  of  the  Capuchin*,  in  the  square 
called  the  "  Mehl  Markt,"  in  Vienna.  The  body  is 
now  to  be  transported  to  Paris  in  order  to  be  placed 
in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Denis,  under  the  choir,  in  the 
part  reserved  for  the  imperial  family.  A  commis- 
sion is  soon  to  repair  from  Paris  to  Vienna  to  fetch 
the  body  of  Napoleon's  son :  the  members  of  it 
are  Marshal  Renault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely.  de 
Bassrmo,  Cambaeeres,  and  General  Fletiry.  The 
Ministers  of  the  Imperial  Household  and  of  the  Fine 
Arts  are  ordered  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions lor  fetching  anil  for  receiving  the  body. 

Tin;  field  of  Waterloo  is  beginning  to  lose  its  at^ 
traction  tor  English  visitors,  and  Koniggiatz  has 
already  usurped  its  place.  The  Bohemian  villages 
are  overrun  since  some  time  with  tourists,  who,  in 
articles  in  the  newspapers,  complain  of  b  id  beds  and 
other  inconveniences.  The  only  guide  who  speaks 
English  at  Koniggrtitz  is  named,  and  his  address 
given,  to  that  travellers  may  know  where  to  find 
him. 

Fakadav's  death  has  caused  sincere  regret  in 
Germany.  All  the  journals  speak  of  him  in  terms  of 
the  highest  appreciation.  I  was  asked  the  other  day 
if  I  knew  which  was  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  greatest 
discovery.  On  suggesting  that  it  might  possibly  be 
the  safety-lamp,  I  was  told  No  :  his  greatest  dis- 
covery was  Faraday."  You  arc  aware  that  Faraday 
was  a  poor  youth,  and  went  to  Sir  Humphry  to  ask 
for  some  explanations  of  a  lecture  he  had  heard,  and 
Sir  Humphry  at  once  perceived  the  extraordinary 
abilities  which  the  young  student  of  natural  science 


Bikds  of  passage  are  said  to  have  begun  tbeir 
annual  migration  southwards  through  Belgium  a 
month  earlier  this  year  than  usual :  already  long 
lines  of  storks  have  taken  (light;  bustards  have 
been  killed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  wild 
ducks  have  passed  in  such  numbers  that  the  eye  can- 
not follow  them.    This  is  a  presage  of  a  hard  winter. 

M.  Francis  Lacombe,  the  brilliant  contributor 
to  several  Paris  papers,  as  well  as  the  author  of 
"  L'Histoire  du  Bourgeoisie  tie  Paris,"  and  of  4*  La 
Monarchic  en  Europe,"  has  died  at  Ariachon, 
whither  he  went  in  the  hope  that  the  air  of  the  pine 
forest  which  skirts  the  bay  would  restore  him  to 
health.  The  event  has  recalled  a  duel,  which  at  the 
time  created  an  immense  sensation.  Lacombe,  in 
an  article  published  in  the  Assemble*:  Rationale, 
attacked  M.  Louis  Blanc,  M.  Blanc's  brother  Charles, 
then  director  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  challenged  him  in 
the  absence  of  his  brother.  The  place  of  meeting 
wa.s  Vincennes.  The  editor  of  the  Revue  Contem- 
purahif,  Vicomte  de  Calonne,  and  M.  de  Montessne* 
were  M.  Lacombc's  seconds.  The  Comte  de  Nieu- 
erkerque  and  the  celebrated  poet  and  novelist 
Mery,  acted  as  M.  Blanc's  seconds.  During  the 
drive  to  Vincennes  Mery  was  not  only  full  of  wit, 
but  most  interesting  on  scientific  subjects.  He  had 
just  published  "  Heva,"  which  had  been  attacked  by 
the  Cuvier  school.  Mery  spoke  with  such  enthusi- 
asm of  the  wonders  of  creation,  of  the  lost  species 
of  mastodons  and  flying  monsters,  that  by  the  time 
his  auditors  arrived  at  Vincennes  they  had  utterly 
forgotten  nil  about  the  duel.  M.  Charles  Blanc  and 
M.  Lacombe  met  on  that  morning  for  the  first  time 


in  their  lives.  They  took  ofT  their  hats  to  each 
other,  and  began  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  day 
ami  the  merits  of  the  new  ballet,  which  thev  were 
discussing  when  their  seconds  came  up  to  teli  them 
that  they  had  measured  the  ground,  and  that  they 
were  waiting  for  the  duel.  M.  Lacombc's  ball  struck 
M.  Charles  Blanc's  right  ear ;  M.  Blanc's  ball  hit  M. 
Lacombe  about  the  waist,  who  fell,  but  to  rise  in  a 
few  seconds.  —  the  hall  had  hit  his  portemonnaie. 
u  Volla  de  Cargent  Men  place," — that  money  was 
well  placed,  or  lent  out  to  good  interest,  remarked 
the  witty  Mery. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made 
lately  at  the  slaughter-houses  of  Vincennes  as  to  the 
most  merciful  manner  of  killing  animals  with  the 
least  possible  suffering.  At  present,  oxen  are 
slaughtered  by  blows  from  heavy  hammers  on  the; 
head,  which  necessarily  inflicts  the  most  frightful 
torture  on  the  unfortunate  victims  of  our  carnivo- 
rous propensities.  The  idea  occurred  to  an  eminent 
physiologist  that  the  section  of  the  spine  would  pro- 
duce more  instant  death.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  demonstrated.  An  ox  thus  killed  lived  for 
twelve  minutes,  and  endured  during  that  time  the 
most  horrible  sufferings.  Decapitation  was  then 
tried  with  the  following  curious  result.  A  calf 
was  bung  up  and  decapitated  in  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  a  minute.  Its  head  was  then  placed  on  a 
tabic.  In  six  minutes  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
blood  were  lost.  During  the  first  minute  the  face 
was  frightfully  convulsed,  the  mouth  opened  and 
shut  as  though  the  animal  were  eating;  and,  strange 
to  say,  on  putting  the  hand  against  the  mouth  and 
nostril,  it  was  easy  to  feel  the  respiration  continuing. 
Thirty  animals  were  thus  killed,  and  the  result  of 
the  observations  taken  was  that  the  committee  de- 
cided that  the  old  practice  of  killing  by  means  of 
blows  from  a  hammer  should  be  continued. 


MISSES. 

UxLfCKY  Volcax  !  Vulcan  tricked  him 
A  fashion  with  the  ladies  this  is. 

I  'in  not  amiss :  but  I 'm  a  victim 
To  a  whole  host  of  wicked  misses. 

Miss  Fit  supplies  my  boots  and  coats, 
And  vain  is  all  my  indignation  : 

My  cash-book  and  my  gold  and  notes 
Are  managed  by  Miss  Calculation. 

Miss  Take  has  played  me  many  a  trick ; 

Miss  Spell  will  always  write  my  letters ; 
Miss  Trust  declines  to  give  mo  tick ; 

Miss  Manage  lets  offall  my  debtors. 

Miss  Print  is  wont  to  spoil  my  rhyme,  — 

A  very  wicked  habit  is  hers : 
And  if  they  quote  me  any  time, 

Miss  Quote's  the  girl  to  use  the  : 

When  Christmas  bumpers  overflow, 
And  bells  ring  loud  from  many  a 

I  can't  get  near  to  Miss  L.  To 

Save  with  some  very  ancient  spinster. 

Well,  easy 't  is  down  hill  to  glide, 
And  vain  to  Parcie  to  importune : 

So  let  me  wed  my  bonny  bride,  — 
A  charming  child  she  is,  —  Miss  Fortune. 
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CANINE  CELEBRITIES* 

"  I  am  his  Htghnew'  do*  at  Kew  ; 
Pray  tell  uie,  air,  whoM  doy  are  you  ? " 

Whosoever's  dog  you,  gentle  reader,  may  be, 
I,  the  gentle  writer,  am,  for  the  nonce,  M.  Kinilc 
Richebourg's  devoted  do*  and  ardent  admirer. 
That  gentleman  has  had  the  patience — no,  he  has 
allowed  himself  the  pleasure  —  of  putting  together  a 
bulky  volume,  entitled,  44  Hi*toire  ties  Chiens  Ceie- 
bres,u  full  of  all  sorts  of  stories  about  all  aorta  of  dogs. 
He  has  been  dog-fishing  on  an  enormous  scale,  and 
his  net  has  hauled  to  shore  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  canine  prey.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  pub- 
lisher will,  with  his  permission,  present  us  with  the 
entire  work  in  an  English  dress.  A  great  many  of 
the  dogs  are  quite  new  to  us.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  dogs  historical,  biblical,  and  classical ;  serio- 
comic, melodramatic,  tragical  and  farcical  dogs; 
dogs  political,  domestic,  and  mendicant ;  every  dog, 
in  short,  you  can  imagine,  and  a  great  many  more ; 
for  after  reading  M.  Kicbebourgs  amusing  compila- 
tion, you  will  confess  that  with  them,  as  often  occurs 
with  the  human  race,  truth  is  strange,  —  stranger 
than  Action. 

In  turning  over  his  well-filled  pages,  to  select  a 
short  example  or  two,  the  choice  is  rendered  diffi- 
cult by  his  immense  store  of  anecdotic  wealth. 
Which  dog  shall  I  first  take  by  the  paw  to  introduce 
to  the  British  public  V  Shall  it  be  a  lady  or  a  gen- 
tleman ?  a  puppy,  or  a  dog  advanced  in  years  ?  a 
terrier,  a  turnspit,  a  coach-Qog,  or  a  mastiff?  At 
the  present  moment,  the  weighty  decision  may 
almost  be  left  to  chance;  for  one  of  the  conse- 
quences —  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  one  of  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  —  oi  the  shooting  season  is,  that 
men's  minds  are  turned  to  dogs  m  general,  to 
pointers  and  retrievers  in  particular. 

I  will  therefore  ask  my  sporting  readers  if  they 
ever  had,  and  what  they  would  do  were  they  ever 
to  have,  a  dog  in  the  guise  of  Athos  the  Terrible,  — 
a  creature  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  although  canine 
celebrity,  like  human,  varies  in  its  kind  and  quality  ? 

Athos  (notorious  as  "  The  Red  Dog  "  throughout 
the  whole  arrondissement  of  Melun)  never  knew 
his  parents.  His  mother  abandoned  him  to  the 
care  of  a  goat,  who  first  suckled  him,  and  then  dis- 
carded him  by  means  of  vigorous  thrusts  with  her 
horns.  His  father,  an  incorrigible  poacher,  appears 
to  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  before  lie 
could  lick  his  infant  son.  At  the  present  writing, 
Athos  is  two  years  old,  having  been  born  in  Paris 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1865.    Height,  twenty  inches  ; 


hair,  carroty  red ;  nose,  sharp  ;  chin,  round ;  coun- 
tenance, angular.  Personal  peculiarity,  a  habit  of 
breaking  and  smashing  everything. 

In  due  time,  Athos  was  put  out  to  board  and 
lodge  with  a  gamekeeper,  who  taught  him  to  find, 
to  point,  and  to  fetch,  for  twenty  francs  per  month, 
or  two  hundred  and  forty  francs  per  annum.  The 
pupil  soon  gave  signs  of  promise.  In  a  fortnight  he 
could  find  a  hen  in  the  poultry-yard,  catch  it  at  the 
j  hencoop,  and  fetch  it  to  the  kennel,  where  he  dis- 
[  cussed  it  in  company  with  a  couple  of  bandy-legged 
terriers. 

"  Good ! "  said  the  keeper,  when  he  beheld  the 
feathers  with  which  the  Red  Dog  had  softened  the 
straw  of  his  bed.  "  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
something  of  this  fellow." 

He  at  once  made  out  Athos's  bill  for  the 


Franca. 

Board  and  instruction  during  March      .      .  20 

Hen  killed  3 

Collar  torn  1 

Leash  broken   1 

Medical  attendance  for  indigestion  after  kill- 
ing the  hen    5 


Toml 


30 


*  >'rom  the 


of  London  Society  tor  October,  1867. 


The  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust followed,  with  like  results;  that  is,  the  Red 
Dog,  making  daily  progress,  added  pigeons  to  hares, 
ducks  to  pigeons,  and  rabbits  to  ducks.  The  game- 
keeper had  never  had  a  boarder  so  little  particular 
in  his  choice  of  food. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  tbo  day  before  the 
opening  of  the  shooting  season,  Athos's  master, 

Monsieur  H  ,  a  rising  young  doctor  with  a 

limited  practice,  came  to  fetch  him.  The  teacher 
brought  him  out  in  triumph. 

44  Monsieur,"  he  said, 44  you  have  got  there  a  most 
wonderful  dog.  I  shall  be  curious  to  bear  of  his 
performances." 

44  Does  he  point  well  ?  " 

"Nothing  to  boast  of.  He  dashes  ofT  in  fine 
style ;  but  he  listens  to  nothing,  will  have  his  own 
way,  flushes  the  game  a  hundred  yards  off,  runs 
after  it  a  mile,  and  then  comes  down  upon  the 
other  dogs  like  a  thunderbolt.  A  good  creature, 
nevertheless;  keen  nose,  sweet  temper;  all  you 
want." 

44  How  does  he  find  ?  " 

14  Very  tolerably.  But  he  is  sometimes  before 
you,  sometimes  behind  you,  sometimes  to  the  right, 
sometimes  to  the  left;  never  within  gunshot,  and 
often  not  within  earshot.    But  a  good  creature, 
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sharp-eyed,  sure-footed,  keen-nosed,  sweet-temper- 
ed ;  all  you  want." 

"  But  I  hope,  at  least,  that  he  can  fetch  ?  " 

"  Whatever  yon  like ;  hares,  rabbit*,  pheasants, 
partridges ;  only  he  brings  the  hares  and  rabbits  in 
quarters  and  the  partridges  in  halves.  But  an  ex- 
cellent creature,  capital  teeth,  fine  scent,  sweet 
temper;  you  want  nothing  more." 
I  can  shoot  with  him,  then  ?" 
Certainly.    Here  is  Us  little  bill." 

Fnnc*. 

Six  months'  board  and  paternal  care,  at  20 
francs  per  month,  as  agreed  .  .120 

lti  hens  killed,  ut  3  ft*  48 

4   ducks  ditto,  at  3  fr  12 

6   pigeons  ditto,  at  1  ir  6 

18  rabbits  ditto,  at  3  fr  54 

2  fat  geese  ditto,  nt  4}  fr  9 

3  neighbors' cats  ditto,  at  5  fr.  .  .  .  15 
Crockery  broken  .  .  .  .  .45 
Sheets,  napkins,  and  towel*  torn  and  devoured  120 
Children  bitten,  gendarmes  insulted,  rural  po- 

 100 


Total         .       .  .529 

"Five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  francs!"  ex- 

claiuu-d  Monsieur  H  ,  frightened  out  of  his  wits. 

"  Why,  the  sum  is  perfectly  exorbitant." 

44  Not  a  sou  too  much.  Only  keep  your  dog  a 
fortnight,  and  you  will  see  whether  i  have  over- 
charged a  single  item." 

"  Athos  must  be  a  confounded  thief,  then,  —  a 
thorough  brigand ! " 

44  Not  at  all.  He  'a  only  young ;  fond  of  play. 
Hu  kills  right  and  left;  he  plunders;  he  devours. 
Hut  he 's  almost  a  puppy;  he  '11  grow  steadier  with 
age.  A  good  creature,  sweet-tempered;  the  very 
thin^  for  you." 

Monsieur  II   paid  the  money  with  a  half- 
suppressed  sigh,  and  started  for  the  tann  over  which 
he  was  to  shoot  next  day  in  company  with  a  few 
select  friends  and  Athos  the  Terrible. 

The  night  passed  quietly  enough.  The  only 
serious  discussion  the  Red  Dog  had  was  with  the 
house-dog,  the  shepherd's  dog,  the  lap-dog,  and  the 
tight  pointers,  his  future  companions.  The  whole 
was  summed  up  in  a  few  torn  ears  and  an  adminis- 
tration of  the  whip  by  a  wagoner,  whose  hand  was 
as  heavy  as  his  slumbers  were  light.  Next  morn- 
ing, at  seven,  the  sportsmen,  after  swallowing  a  cup 
of  caft'-au-lalt,  which  was  to  support  them  till  eleven, 
and  Athos  with  a  capon  on  his  conscience,  which 
enabled  him  to  wait  for  the  first  wounded  hare, 
ranged  themselves  in  battle  array. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  at  a  covey  of  partridges, 
immediately  after  entering  a  field  of  beetroot.  A 
bird  fell  at  Athos's  nose ;  he  looked  at  it  disdain- 
fully, and  set  off  in  chase  of  the  rest  of  the  covey. 
Unluckily,  it  kept  up  on  the  wing  until  it  reached 
the  Marquis  le  Bonton's  property.  Athos,  caring 
little  for  such  trifles,  followed  it  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  legs  and  his  lungs. 

44  Hang  the  dog !  Here,  Athos !  *  and  other  cries, 
bui>t  forth  from  the  exasperated  gunners. 

The  noise  attracted  the  marquis's  gamekeeper, 
who  whistled  the  dog  to  come  to  him.  But  Athos, 
taught  by  experience  that  a  keeper's  whistle  is  often 
the  precursor  of  his  whip,  staretf  at  the  whistler  and 
continued  the  chase,  as  if  the  Department  of  Seine- 
ct-Marne  had  contained  neither  a  keeper  nor  a 
marquis.  Nevertheless,  the  stoutest  sinews  will  tire. 
After  having  his  run,  Athos  thought  fit  to  rejoin  the 
sportsmen.  As  he  sauntered  up  in  one  direction, 
tbe  marquis's  keeper  stalked  forward  in  the  other. 


44  Monsieur,"  he  said,  politely,  uncovering  first  his 
badge  of  office  and  then  his  head,  44  J  am  very  sorry 
for  what  has  happened,  for  you  have  certainly  there 
a  most  wonderful  dog.  But  we  have  a  painf  ul  duty 
to  perform.  You  will  receive  to-morrow  a  summons 
for  trespass.  Good  morning,  Monsieur.  I  wish  you 
luck." 

44  A  nice  beginning ! "  muttered  poor  H  . 

44  If  you  wish  it  to  go  on  better,"  said  one  of  his 
friends, 44 1  advise  you  to  fasten  Athos  to  your  game- 
bag  behind  you.  Here 's  a  capital  strap.  If  it 
breaks,  I  will  pay  for  all  the  mischief  he  does." 

The  advice  was  found  good.  A  minute  after- 
wards, Athos  and  his  master  were  a  semi-attached 
couple,  entertaining  about  the  same  mutual  affection 
as  a  constable  and  his  prisoner.  They  set  off  again 
to  continue  their  sj>ort. 

44  Parbleu  ! "  said  H  :  44  it  was  the  best  thine 

I  could  do.  Gently,  Athos,  there's  a  good  dog. 
I 've  got  you,  however.  Go  at  them,  now.  all  you 
like." 

Telling  Athos  to  "  go  at  them,"  was  like  telling 
a  thief  to  steal.  He  did  go  at  them  so  well  that  he 
upset  his  master,  and  got  loose  bv  tearing  the  game- 
bag  to  which  he  was  fastened.  He  then  celebrated 
his  liberty  by  a  zigzag  steeplechase,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  did  not  leave  even  a  lark  upon  the 
ground. 

44 1  have  had  enough  of  it  for  to-day,"  said  H  . 

44  You  will  find  me  at  the  farm.  Perhaps  you  will 
keep  an  eye  on  Athos." 

Before  entering  the  house,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  discharge  the  left  barrel  of  his  gun,  which  he  had 
not  fired.  He  took  aim  at  an  apple,  and  pulled  tbe 
trigger.  The  apple  did  not  fall,  but  the  barrel  burst. 
A  handful  of  earth  had  plugged  the  mouth  of  the 
barrel  when  the  Red  Dog  had  thrown  him  down  on 
the  ground. 

At  noon  the  sportsmen  returned  to  luncheon. 
The  Red  Dog  led  the  way,  seizing,  as  he  entered,  a 
fine  roast  fowl,  breaking  the  dish,  spilling  the  gravy 
over  the  farmer's  wife's  new  dress,  and  upsetting  a 
maidservant  laden  with  a  basket  of  eggs. 

44  A  pretty  piece  of  business!"  exclaimed  the 
farmer's  wife.  44  If  jieople  have  no  better  dogs  than 
that,  the  best  thing  thev  can  do  is  to  leave  theiu  at 
home.  The  next  time  tlie  Red  Dog  sets  foot  in  here 
the  house  will  be  too  hot  to  hold  him." 

44  The  dog  will  be  my  ruin,"  II   said  to  him- 
self, turning  as  red  as  a  new-boiled  lobster.  44  If 
this  goes  on,  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  country.  I 
must  renllv  take  sonio  decisive  step." 

With  infinite  trouble  he  caught  the  Red  Dog; 
then  he  bound  him  band  and  foot;  then  be  chained 
him  to  an  iron  staple  inside  the  box  of  his  dog-cart, 
which  he  double  locked,  and  fastened  outside  with 
an  additional  bolt.  In  this  way  he  reached  home 
without  much  further  unpleasantness.  But  while 
his  friends  were  counting  their  game,  he  made  a 
little  estimate,  for  his  own  edification,  of  what  Athoa 
had  cost  him  up  to  that  moment :  — 

Tires. 

Keeper's  bill  for  board  and  training  .  .  529 
Capon  for  Athos's  breakfast.  ...  4 
Summons  for  trespass,  &c.,  Ac.      .  .  40 

Mendinj?  torn  game-bag      ....  3 

Gun  burst  300 

Roast  fowl,  for  dinner        ....  4 

I)i*h  broken  3 

Replacing  merino  dross  spoiled  by  the  spilt  gravy  60 
Basketful  of  eggs  broken       .  "    .      .       .  *  5 


Total 
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A  fortnight  passed  without  H  's  friends  hear- 
ing any  news  of  hiui  or  of  hi*  dog.  One  of  them  at 
last  received  the  following  note :  — 

"Mv  i»K\n  Chari.fs 

"  You  know  how  I  hate  that  fellow  Lejenno,  and 
the  cause  oi'  my  hatred.  You  arc  aware  that  ho 
beguiled  away  my  first  patient,  and  persuaded  the 
woman  I  loved  to  marry,  him.  I  swore  to  be  re- 
venged, and  I  have  kept  my  word.  I  have  pre- 
sented him  with  Athos :  he  accepts  the  Red  Dog. 
"  Ever  yours,  in  delighted  ha«te, 

"  Henri  II." 

Of  the  ingenious  atrocity  of  this  mode  of  ven- 
geance it  is  needless  for  us  to  say  a  word. 

Our  next  portrait  is  that  of  a  drawing-room  dog ; 
aud  as  everybody  thinks  his  own  dog  the  ln>st,  the 
dearest,  the  most  interesting  in  the  world,  M.  Emile 
Dumoiit  (cited  by  M.  Richebourg)  shall  present  his 
favorite  himself. 

Bianehino  (the  diminutive  of  the  Italian  word, 
bianco.  ,k  white")  is  a  Spitzlierg  dog,  a  race  very 
largely  kept  in  Russia,  which  was  introduced  to 
France  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  —  the  only  fault 
with  which  it  can  be  reproached.  In  winter,  Bian- 
cbiuo  is  a  shaggy  lion ;  in  summer,  he  is  shorn  dose, 
poodle  fashion :  he  is  then  the  drollest  looking  crea- 
ture in  the  world.  Brought  up  and  educated  by 
Captain  F  ,  a  retired  cavalry  officer,  he  is  con- 
sequently subjected  to  strict  military  discipline. 
Any  infraction  of  the  rules  is  followed  by  punish- 
ment. 

"  Ah,  Bianehino  1  you  have  committed  a  fault,"  is 
said  to  him  in  such  a  case.  Go  to  prison,  sir. 
Consider  yourself  arrested  for  one,  two,  or  three 

days." 

At  this  order  Bianehino  droops  his  bead,  tucks  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  and  walks  off  to  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  room.  There  he  stands  on  his  hind 
legs,  up  against  the  wall,  with  his  back  turned  to  the 
company,  aud  remains  there  until  set  at  liberty ;  that 
is,  until  his  master  has  counted,  with  intervals  of 
silence  more  or  less  long,  "  one,"  "  two,"  or  "  three," 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 

Bianehino  is  very  lond  of  the  captain's  horse. 
He  frequently  visits  him  in  the  stable,  which  is 
shared  with  another  horse  belonging  to  a  friend. 
These  horses  are  attended  to  by  different  grooms, 
and  receive  different  radons  of  food.  Now  the 
companion  horse  is  allowed  carrots,  which  the  cap- 
tain's is  not ;  and  the  deprivation  is  especially  tan- 
talizing, because  the  aromatic  roots  are  piled  within 
sight  and  smell  in  a  corner  of  the  stable. 

It  was  found  that  this  heap  diminished  rapidly, 
more  rapidly,  indeed,  than  it  fairly  ought.  By  care- 
ful watching  it  was  discovered  that  Bianehino  was 
the  author  of  the  theft  He  thought  it  hard  that  his 
master's  horse  should  not  fare  so  well  as  the  other 
did,  so  he  pulled  the  carrots  out  of  the  heap  one  by 
one,  and  carried  them  to  his  friend,  who  munched 
them  without  scruple. 

Bianehino  feigns  death, admirably.  At  a  pretended 
sword-thrust  or  a  pistol-shot,  he  falls  to  the  ground, 
stretches  himself  out,  and  remains  motionless  until 
the  bugle,  like  the  trump  of  judgment,  sounds  his 
resurrection,  and  gives  the  signal  for  resuming  his 
frolics.  This,  however,  is  only  a  souvenir  of  what 
he  witnessed  on  the  field  of  battle ;  for  after  serving 
in  the  army,  he  retired  on  half  pay  at  the  same  time 
as  the  captain  did. 

Bianehino  dances  and  waltzes  to  perfection.  At 


the  word  of  command,  rising  on  bis  bind  le)js,  he 
follows  the  evolutions  of  his  master's  hand,  which  is 
provided  with  a  lump  of  sugar.  He  circles  round 
the  room,  revolving  on  his  own  axis,  and  keeping 
time  to  music  when  played  to  him,  after  which  he  is 
rewarded  with  the  sugar.  If,  however,  it  is  offered 
to  him  with  the  left  hand  he  draws  back  with  of- 
fended dignity  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  morsel  is  madv 
to  change  hands  he  seizes  it  at  once,  and  makes 
quick  work  of  it. 

In  society  we  are  sometimes  troubled  with  visitors 
who  to  their  other  infirmities  add  the  bad  habit  of 
leaving  doors  open  behind  them.  On  such  occasious 
Bianehino  rushes  at  the  door,  and  does  not  rest 
until  the  bolt  has  caught  the  staple. 

Bianehino  has  also  had  his  fabulous  adventures. 
He  went  to  school,  it  seems,  like  you  and  me.  The 
myth  originated  thus:  He  liad  gone  through  his  per- 
formances before  a  numerous  audience.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  party  laughed  till  they  cried.  A  curly- 
headed  rogue  went  up  to  Captain  1\,  and  asked, 
*•  Was  it  you.  Monsieur,  who  taught  him  all  this  i  " 

44  O  dear,  no!  'twas  his  schoolmaster."  Then, 
addressing  the  juveniles  collectively,  he  added, 41  You 
see,  my  young  friends,  the  result  of  good  conduct 
and  jwrseveranec.  While  still  a  puppy,  Bianehino 
carried  off  all  the  prizes  at  the  Dogs'  Academy. 
Now  that  his  education  is  complete,  instead  of  being 
a  pupil  he  has  become  a  teacher.". 

The  children,  mystified,  opened  their  eyes. 

"  He  now  gives  lessons,"  continued  Captain  F. 

4*  Does  lie  charge  dear  for  them  ? "  one  of  the 
young  folk  inquired. 

"  That  depends ;  Bianehino  has  his  favorites." 

Upon  which  the  child,  turning  to  his  father,  said, 
O  papa,  it  would  be  so  nice  if  you  would  let  him 
give  my  dog  Blacko  some  lessons." 

In  spite  of  all  which  brilliant  success,  Bianchino's 
existence  was  not  unclouded.  He  had  a  rival,  —  a 
rival  preferred  to  himself,  who  put  his  nose  quite* 
out  of  joint.  One  day  there  came  to  town  a  little 
new-born  babe.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  delighted 
parents.  The  days  were  not  long  enough  to  fondle 
the  child  in;  the  dog  was  neglected  and  pushed 
aside.  He  growled  inwardly  as  he.  crouched  be- 
neath the  cradle.  He  wept,  he  groaned,  he  ground 
his  teeth  at  the  sight  of  the  caresses  lavished  on 
baby.  But  when  he  saw  the  infant  toddling  from 
chair  to  chair,  when  the  smiling  infant  throw  his 
arms  around  his  neck,  all  aversion  and  jealousy  dis- 
appeared. No  longer  regarding  him  as  a  rival,  he 
patronized  him  as  a  protege.  He  rolled  with  him 
over  and  over  on  the  carpet ;  he  allowed  bis  hair  and 
his  ears  to  be  pulled ;  and  on  high  days  and  holidays 
even  acted  as  bobby-horse,  maintaining  all  the  while 
a  certain  air  of  superiority. 

Bianehino  has  his  place  in  the  family  circle,  and 
his  photograph  figures  in  the  family  album.  One 
day,  when  the  boy  was  sitting  for  his  portrait,  the 
dog  came  and  lay  down  at  his  feet.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing group,  all  the  better  for  being  perfectly  natural 
and  unailected. 

There  arc  dogs  who  are  almost  public  characters. 
Toto,  for  instance,  a  white  poodle  of  the  purest 
breed,  belonged  to  a  Parisian  caf6-keeper.  As  neat 
in  person  as  lively  in  temper,  he  was  the  favorite 
not  only  of  his  master  and  his  men  but  of  all  the 
customers  who  frequented  the  establishment  But 
besides  his  mere  external  graces  the  poodle  ren- 
dered important  service  by  performing  errands  in- 
trusted to  him.  Every  morning,  carrying  the  bas- 
ket in  his  mouth,  he  went  to  fetch  the  rolls  at  the 
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baker's.  He  would  make  five  or  six  journeys,  if 
necessary,  not  only  without  the  slightest  complaint, 
but  also  with  the  strictest  integrity.  True,  Toto 
fared  sumptuously  every  day,  but  the  rolls  he  carried 
were  very  tempting. 

One  morning,  as  usual,  Toto  delivered  the  banket 
of  rolls  to  his  mistress.  She  counted  them ;  one 
was  missing.  The  idea  of  suspecting  Toto's  honesty 
never  once  entered  her  head.  She  said  to  herself, 
"The  baker  has  made  a  mistake."  A  waiter  was 
sent  to  mention  the  circumstance.  "It  is  possible," 
said  the  baker,  giving  the  man  a  roll  to  make  up 
for  the  one  deficient.  "  I  did  not  count  them  my- 
self; but  you  may  tell  your  mistress  that  we  will  see 
that  all  is*  right  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  there  was  again  a  roll  too  few. 
Again  they  went  to  the  baker's  to  complain. 

44  I  counted  the  rolls  into  the  basket  myself,"  he 
said,  rather  angrily ;  so  I  am  sure  they  were  right 
If  your  poodle  is  a  glutton  it  is  not  my  fault." 

This  speech  plainly  accused  Toto  of  theft;  and 
appearances,  unfortunately,  were  much  against  him. 
[Nevertheless  his  mistress  j>ersisted  in  expressing  her 
doubts,  so  convinced  did  she  feel  of  Toto's  innocence. 
She  decided,  however,  to  have  him  secretly  followed, 
in  order  to  catch  him  in  the  fact  if  really  guilty. 

The  next  day  a  waiter,  placed  in  ambuscade,  saw 
him  go  to  the  baker's,  and  leave  it  with  his  basket 
full.  Then,  instead  of  taking  the  direct  road  home, 
he  turned  ofT  by  a  side  street.  The  waiter,  curious 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  this  manoeuvre,  watched 
him  into  a  courtyard,  where  he  stopped  before  a 
stable  door  which  had  a  loophole  at  the  bottom,  to 
allow  cats  to  go  in  and  out.  The  waiter  then  saw 
him  set  the  basket  down,  gently  take  out  a  roll,  and 
present  it  at  the  cat-hole,  where  another  dog's  mouth 
instantly  received  it,  as  if  an  animal  imprisoned 
there  were  awaiting  its  accustomed  pittance.  That 
done,  Toto  took  up  his  basket,  and  trotted  off  home 
as  fast  as  he  could. 

The  waiter,  on  questioning  the  portress,  was  in- 
formed that  in  the  stable  there  was  a  bitch  who  hail 
littered  only  three  days  ago ;  and  it  was  exactly  for 
the  last  three  days  that  the  number  of  rolls  brought 
home  was  short  by  one. 

On  returning  he  related  to  his  mistress  and  the 
customers  present  what  he  had  seen  and  what  the 
portress  had  told  him. 

"  Capital ! "  exclaimed  the  lady.  "  Bravo,  Toto ! 
Good  dog!  Our  hearts  would  be  considerably 
harder  than  yours  if  we  treated  such  conduct  as  a 
crime."  She  consequently  ordered  that  Toto  should 
have  full  liberty  of  action  in  the  disposal  of  the 
rolls. 

Toto,  therefore,  using  his  discretion,  continued  for 
a  certain  time  the  same  allowance  to  the  lady  in  the 
straw ;  and  then,  when  she  began  to  wean  her  pups, 
he  honestly  brought  home,  as  heretofore,  the  exact 
number  of' rolls  delivered  to  him  by  the  baker. 

Our  next  dog  answers  to  the  name  of  Diamond. 
—  not  the  Diamond  whose  destruction  of  mathemat- 
ical papers,  so  calmly  borne  by  the  philosopher 
Newton,  is  an  instance  of  canine  carelessness,  but  a 
far  better  dog,  though  of  minor  celebrity,  who  had 
been  saved  from  oblivion  by  M.  Pbilibcrt  Aude- 
brand. 

44  Viscount,  you  engaged  me  for  the  third  qua- 
drille," said  the  Marquise  de  Servay,  a  rich  young 
widow  who  was  giving  her  first  ball  after  throwing 
off  her  weeds. 

"I  cannot  deny  it,  Madame,"  replied  the  Vis- 


count de  la  Chutaigueraie,  a  handsome  young  man, 
with  but  scanty  resources  besides  a  small  estate  in 
the  Nivernais  and  an  allowance  made  him  by  his 
uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  The  world, 
however,  gave  him  credit  for  a  good  chance  of  ob- 
taining the  widow's  hand. 

"  When  the  band  commenced  I  looked  out  for 
you ;  but  you  allowed  me  to  sit  here  without  coming 
to  fetch  me." 

11  Madame,  I  cannot  deny  the  fact." 

"  The  truth  is.  Viscount,  that  you  like  the  card- 
table  better  than  the  ballroom ;  you  prefer  the 
Queen  of  Clubs  and  the  rest  of  her  sisters  to  keejv 
ing  your  engagement  with  me." 

44 1  assure  you,  Madame  " 

"  It  is  (juite  useless  your  protesting  to  the  contra- 
ry after  acting  thus.  I  am  sorry  that  such  should 
be  the  case;  but  wretched  is  the  woman  who  is 
foolish  enough  to  set  her  heart  upon  a  gambler. 
You  deserve  to  be  punished,  and  you  shall  be,  I 
promise  you." 

"  At  least,  Madame,  I  should  like  to  know  the 
nature  of  ray  punishment." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  simply  this :  I  will  save  you  one 
of  my  bitch's  puppies."  And  with  a  courtesy  she 
left  him  to  join  her  other  guests. 

At  the  present  day  such  a  speech  would  sound 
vulgar,  nay  coarse,  in  a  lady's  mouth;  but  in  1782, 
and  at  Bourges,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Berri, 
it  was  merely  a  proverbial  saying,  expressing,  in  ex- 
cellent though  old-fashioned  French,  41 1  will  have 
my  revenge.'  During  the  rest  of  the  evening,  see- 
ing that  his  hostess  kept  him  at  a  distance,  he  could 
not  but  acknowledge  the  gravity' of  his  offence, 
and  apprehended  the  vengeance  —  a  woman's  ven- 
geance — with  which  he  had  been  deservedly  threat- 
ened. 

Nevertheless,  a  month  elapsed  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  unpleasant  circumstance.  La  Chfl- 
taigncraie,  believing  that  the  Marquise  bore  no  more 
malice  than  he  did  himself,  supposed  that  his  fault 
was  forgiven  or  forgotten.  "He  had  come,  however, 
to  too  hasty  a  conclusion.  One  January  evening, 
on  his  return  from  shooting,  Fridolin,  his  valet, 
handed  him  the  following  letter :  — 

44  Dear  Viscount, 

"  A  promise  is  as  binding  as  a  written  engage- 
ment. An  honest  Marquise  must  keep  her  word. 
I  said  I  would  save  you  one  of  my  bitch's  puppies. 
You  will  receive  it  a  few  minutes  after  the  delivery 
of  this.  Oblige  me  by  giving  him  the  name  of  Dia- 
mond, which  his  aucestors  have  borne  with  unblem- 
ished honor. 

44  Yours,  with  sincere  compliments 

44  The  Marquise  de  Seuvay." 

La  Chataigneraie  had  scarcely  finished  reading  the 
note  when  a  servant  entered  and  presented  him  w  ith 
a  basket,  in  which  he  found  a  little  greyhound  pup- 
He  began  to  swear,  feeling  himself  humiliated  and 
a  laughing-stock.  The  joke,  ho  thought,  had  been 
carried  too  far.  The  creature  was  weakly  and  any- 
thing but  handsome  :  so  he  told  his  man  to  tie  a 
stone  to  its  neck,  ami  drown  it  in  the  Loire. 

14  Poor  thing,"  said  Fridolin.  "  It  is  not  its  fault 
if  Madame  amuses  herself  at  your  expense.  Let 
me  keep  it,  Monsieur,  and  bring  it  up.  I  will  un- 
dertake all  the  trouble  myself." 

44  Do  as  you  please.  If  Madame  de  Servay  were 
but  a  man  !  or  if  she  only  had  a  brother  to  answer 
for  her  impertinence  !  " 

This  jeer  in  action  galled  him  deeply.    Instead  of 
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regarding  it  as  a  good-natured  mystification,  lie  con- 
sidered it  meant  as  a  proof  of  disdain.  He  could  not 
drive  it  out  of  his  mind  ;  and  having  heard  that  In- 
dia wits  the  real  Eldorado,  he  resolved  to  solicit  the 
king  for  a  commission,  and  seek  his  fortune  at  Pon- 
dicberry. 

"  Since  my  suit  is  repulsed  thus  scornfully,"  he 
said,  "  I  will  console  myself  by  acquiring  wealth." 

A  fortnight  afterwards  he  sailed  from  Marseilles 
on  board  the  brig  Duquesne,  bound  lor  the  Car- 
natic. 

When  the  Marquise  de  Servay  heard  of  his  de- 
parture, she,  in  turn,  felt  exceedingly  vexed. 

"  What  nonsense  has  he  taken  iato  his  head,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  to  treat  seriously  in  this  way  a  mere 
piece  of  harmless  pleasantry  V  I  was  fond  of  him, 
and  was  quite  prepared  to  let  him  see  it." 

"  Ah,  Madame ! "  said  a  lady  in  her  confidence, 
"  there  are  three  things  you  should  never  play  with, 
—  the  fire,  your  eyes,  and  your  affections." 

La  ChAtaigneraie  was  absent  a  couple  of  years. 
Ho  fulfilled  the  mission  intrusted  to  him  with  great 
credit  to  himself.  Some  English  prizes  (vessels 
captured  at  sea)  in  which  he  had  a  share  brought 
him  in  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  at  that  time  a 
considerable  sum.  Then  there  was  his  allowance  of 
two  thousand  crowns  a  year  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  besides  his  claim  on  the  royal  treasury 
for  his  services  at  Pondicherry  ;  so  that  he  was  quite 
in  a  position  to  return  to  Europe. 

He  did  return,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 785, 
.first  to  Paris,  then  to  Bourges.  At  any  epoch  two 
years  are  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  ;  nnder  the 
ancitn  rt'gime  they  were  especially  so.  Nothing  is 
stable  here  below;  and  the  Nivcruais  nobleman 
found  many  things  changed.  On  presenting  him- 
self at  one  of  Madame  la  Presidente  de  Morlieu's 
receptions  he  heard  the  news  of  the  neighborhood. 
Amongst  other  things  ho  learned  that  the  pretty 
Marquise  de  Servay,  tired  of  waiting,  and  uncertain 
whether  he  would  ever  come  back,  had  taken  to 
herself  one  Maurice  d'Esgrigny,  a  sort  of  small 
Baron  in  the  Sologue,  as  a  second  husband  some 
six  months  ago,  her  choice  having  been  guided, 
gossips  said,  by  his  intrepidity  as  a  dancer. 

La  ChAtaigneraie  therefore  retired  to  his  Niver- 
nais  home.  After  Fridolin,  still  his  only  attendant, 
the  first  creature  who  came  to  meet  him  was  a 
rough-coated  greyhound,  a  sort  of  lurcher,  with 
bloodshot  eyes,  and  of  not  at  all  a  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance ;  but  he  wagged  his  tail  to  beg  lor  favor, 
and  licked  his  master's  hand  in  token  of  alleetion. 

"  Ah  !  I  recollect  you,  ugly  brute.  You  are  a  re- 
minder of  my  late  mishap,"  said  the  Viscount,  lash- 
ing him  with'  his  riding-whip.    4"  Go  to  the  Devil !  " 

With  a  plaintive  cry  the  animal  turned  round, 
and  crawled  back  on  his  belly  to  his  master's  feet. 

"  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  speak,"  said  Fridolin, 
"  I  would  say  a  few  words  in  Diamond's  favor." 

"  Yt-s,  I  remember ;  Diamond  is  his  name." 

"  Monsieur  doubtless  has  not  forgotten  that  he 
gave  me  permission  to  bring  up  the  pup.  I  did  so, 
and  have  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  it." 

"  What  is  he  good  for  V  " 

"  With  Truineau's  (your  old  keeper's)  help,  I 
have  made  him  the  best  dog  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  always  has  his  wits  about  him.  He  is  first-rate 
in  unearthing  a  fox,  starting  a  roe-deer,  and  driving 
a  boar.  Diamond's  courage  is  extraordinary  ;  he  is 
afraid  of  nothing,  and  has  teeth  of  iron.  Last  win- 
ter, when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  he 
fought  with  and  strangled  in  less  than  five  minutes  a 


wolf  that  had  forced  its  way  into  the  courtyard.  As 
a  trophy  I  cut  off  his  feet  and  head,  and  nailed  them 
to  the  stable-door.  What  does  monsieur  think  of 
these  ?  " 

At  the  sight  La  ChAtaigneraie  could  not  restrain 
a  smile  of  approbation.  "  As  you  give  him  such  ex- 
cellent testimonials,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  wish  to 
bear  malice  any  longer.  There,  Diamond,  let  us 
make  it  up,"  he  added,  patting  the  dog's  head ;  and 
nothing  further  passed  in  the  matter  for  a  time. 

Some  davs  afterwards  the  Viscount  went  out 
shooting,  taking  with  him  the  once  despised  dog  V 
On  his  way  back  he  said  to  himself,  "  Fridolin  is 
right ;  there  cannot  be  a  better  sporting  dog.  The 
Marquise,  without  intending  it,  has  made  me  a 
very  valuable  present." 

Before  the  week  was  out  La  ChAtaigneraie  had 
taken  the  dog  completely  into  favor.  When  the 
creature  came  to  caress  and  be  caressed,  he  would 
say,  "  Good  Diamond  !  You  are  the  best  friend  I 
have  ;  for  you  love  me  in  spite  of  my  injustice.  I 'm 
sure  you  would  defend  me  at  the  risk  of  your  life  " ; 
and  then  the  dog  would  bark  his  assent. 

A  year  afterwards,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the 
Viscount,  going  from  Nevers  to  Avallon,  entered, 
towards  the  close  of  day,  a  woody  defile  of  the 
Morvan,  a  hillv  country  of  bad  repute.  He  skirted 
the  forest  called  the  Tremblaye.  It  was  an  act 
either  of  foolish  imprudence  or  of  verv  determined 
resolution ;  for  the  neighborhood  was  notorious  for 
the  murders  that  were  almost  daily  committed  there. 
On  so  rough  and  ill-conditioned  a  road  he  could  not 
hope  to  escape  an  attack  by  flight,  however  power- 
ful his  horse  might  be.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
the  pistols  he  carried  nor  the  raw-boned  lurcher 
which  ran  before  him  were  a  sufficient  protection 
against  the  bands  of  robbers  which  then  infested  the 
east  of  France. 

Moreover,  the  VUcount,  still  fond  of  plav,  had 
lately  lost  ten  thousand  francs  on  his  parole,  and 
was  now  loyally  taking  it  in  gold  to  the  winner. 
Without  manifesting  apprehension,  he  nevertheless 
urged  his  horse  to  do  his  best.  "  Patience,  Aca- 
jou!" he  said.  ''You'll  soon  get  plenty  of  oats 
and  hay.  Courage,  good  Diamond !  Don't  you 
smell  your  supper  ?  " 

His  first  intention  had  been  not  to  halt  before' 
reaching  one  of  the  intermediate  towns  between 
Nevers  and  Avallon ;  but  as  he  felt  himself  op- 
pressed by  drowsiness,  he  changed  his  plan  and 
hastened  his  pace,  in  order  to  sleep  at  the  Tete- 
Noire,  an  inn  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  wood. 
He  reached  it  before  very  long.  Finding  the  door 
shut,  he  knocked  for  admission. 

Strangely  enough,  although  the  house  seemed  in 
a  bustle,  to  judge  from  the  voices  and  the  lights 
which  flashed  about  in  the  upper  story,  he  got  no 
answer.    The  door  remained  closed. 

"Are  you  all  deaf  V "  he  shouted,  knocking 
louder.  "  Can't  you  hear  there  is  some  one  come 
to  pass  the  night  'i  " 

After  a  while  a  window  opened.  "  Who  is 
there  ?  "  inquired  the  inn-keeper,  with  feigned  sur- 
prise. 

It 's  me,  Master  Pennetier,  the  Viscount  de  la 
ChAtaigneraie.  I  have  already  told  you  I  want  a 
night's  lodging." 

"  A  hearty  welcome  to  you,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte. 
Jeanne; !  George  !  Why  don't  you  run  down  stairs 
and  oj)en  the  doorto  let  the  worthy  gentleman  in  ? 
You  seem  as  if  yon  meant  to  keep  him  waiting  out- 
side all  night  long." 
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Admitted  at  last,  the  Viscount  could  not  help 
expressing  his  astonishment.  Master  Pennetier, 
you  must  be  hard  of  hearing  to-day.  I  knocked  at 
the  door  at  least  ten  minute.-,  and  yet  you  were  not 
abed  and  asleep.  Wiat  the  deuce  were  you  so  busy 
about  up  stairs  there  ?  " 

The  man  forced  a  grin,  and  stammered,  "  We 
were  busy  ulxmt  —  all  sorts  of  things.  There  is  so 
much  to  do  in  an  out-of-the-way  inn  like  this. 
Jeanne,  unstrap  that  knajwaek  from  the  saddle ; 
and  you,  George,  take  Monsieur's  horse  to  the 
stable.    Give  him  all  the  corn  he  likes  to  eat." 

The  maidservant,  to  show  her  obedience  to  orders, 
not  only  took  the  knapsack  indoors,  but  began  to 
open  it'  and  examine  lU  contents,  as  if  arranging 
them  for  the  traveller's  use. 

44  Stop  a  minute!  not  quite  so  fast!"  said  the 
Viscount.  I  'II  do  that  myself,  when  I  want  it." 
Then  imprudently  adding,  "There's  gold  enough 
there  to  marry  oft*  the  ugliest  girl  in  Morvan  ;  and 
you  are  too  pretty  to  staud  in  need  of  that." 

Jeanne  opened  wide  her  little  black  eyes,  and  so 
did  Master  Pennetier  bis  squinting  gray  ones. 

"  Yes,"  continued  La  Chataigneraie,  with  the 
boastful  rashness  habitual  to  the  gentlemen  of  that 
day,  44  my  knapsack  is  heavy :  you  will,  therefore, 
be  good  enough  to  let  me  have  a  room  that  is  secure 
against  intrusion." 

u  The  most  secure  in  the  Tcte-Xoire,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte ;  although,  as  for  that,  all  the  rooms  are 
safe  in  an  honest  man's  house.  George,  get  the 
chamber  on  the  first  floor  ready."  And  as  George 
seemed  to  hesitate,  he  added,  "  Be  oil"  with  you, 
quickly.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  what  suits  my 
customers  ?  And  you,  Jeanne,  give  Monsieur  his 
supper." 

They  set  before  him,  regretting  they  had  no 
more,  a  leg  of  mutton,  some  salad,  dried  fruits  and 
cheese  for  dessert,  with  a  bottle  of  excellent  San- 
cerre  wine.  La  Chataigneraie  ate  heartily,  declar- 
ing there  was  quite  enough  for  him  and  for  Dia- 
mond too.  It  was  ten  o'clock  by  his  Geneva  watch 
when  he  rose  from  table  and  retired  to  his  bedroom. 
As  he  entered  he  deposited  the  knapsack  in  a  eor- 
Der ;  Diamond  went  and  lay  down  upon  it. 

44  Just  so,  good  fellow  ;  keep  guard  there."  Cast- 
ing a  glance  round  the  room,  he  observed  to  him- 
self, u  The  look  of  the  place  is  not  inviting ;  but  for 
one  night  it  does  not  matter  much. "  He  then  un- 
dressed and  got  into  bed. 

Under  the  influence  of  fatigue  he  was  about  to 
blow  out  the  candle  and  fall  asleep,  when  he  noticed 
that  the  dog  had  suddenly  left  his  post,  walking 
round  the  bed  and  sniffing  under  it  in  a  singular 
way. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?"  La  Chataigneraie 
thought.  He  rose,  and  felt  under  the  bed,  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause.  He  shuddered  involuntarily  as  his 
hand  touched  a  human  foot,  —  a  cold  and  naked 
human  foot 

During  his  stay  in  India  he  had  witnessed,  in  the 
character  both  of  actor  and  spectator,  not  a  few  in- 
cidents of  a  startling  nature,  but  he  had  never  met 
with  anything  so  horrible  as  this.  Doubting  whether 
he  were  not  in  a  dream  or  the  victim  of  some  fright- 
ful hallucination,  be  took  the  candle  and  looked 
under  the  bed.  It  showed  him  that  he  was  under 
no  delusion.  There  lay,  a  corpse,  —  the  dead  body 
of  a  man ! 

Diamond  looked  into  his  master's  eyes,  as  if  to  ask 
what  he  should  do,  —  bark  an  alarm  or  hold  his 


shone  like  a  couple  of  burning  coals.  But  very 
after  one  in  the.  morning  he  heard  the  paper  which 
lined  the  alcove  creak :  the  secret  door  slowly 
opened,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  a  man 
leaned  stealthily  forward  over  the  bod  and  stabbed 
the  body  afresh,  repenting  bis  blows  several  times. 

44 1  must  have  done  his  business  ! "  the  assassin 
muttered. 

Hardly  had  the  words  escaped  his  lips  when  Dia- 
mond rushed  at  him,  and  with  his  powerful  teeth 
tore  his  cheek. 

44  The  devil  take  you  ! "  the  murderer  growled. 
44  As  soon  as  it  is  light  I  will  serve  you  as  I  have 
served  your  master.  "  The  door  then  closed  and  all 
was  silent. 

At  cock-crow  La  Chataigneraie  crept  out  of  his 
hiding-place,  with  the  full  determination  of  quitting' 
the  house  by  some  means  or  other.  At  daybreak 
he  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  ;  they  were  carriers' 
carts,  whose  drivers  halted  for  their  morning  dram. 

44  Now  is  our  time,  Diamond,"  whispered  La  Cha- 
taigneraie, taking  his  knapsack  and  stalking  down 
stairs,  making  all  the  noise  he  could. 

44  Saddle  my  horse  instantly,"  he  said  to  the  as- 
tonished innkeeper,  whose  face  was  tied  up  in  a 
handkerchief.  And  lie  set  off"  on  his  journey  with- 
out bidding  his  crestfallen  host  farewell. 

That  very  evening  the  officers  of  justice  came  and 
searched  the  Tete-Noire  inn.  Pennetier  and  his 
accomplices  were  scut  for  trial  before  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Dijon.  As  the  innkeeper  persisted  in  de- 
nying many  of  the  facts  of  which  he  was  accused, 
the  Viscount,  remembering  the  legendary  story  of 
the  Dog  of  Montargis,  said  to  the  magistrate, 
44  Next  to  myself,  the  principal  witness  is  my  dojr, 
Diamond,  who  set  his  mark  upon  the  murderers 
cheek.    I  demand  that  he  be  brought  into  court." 

The  case  was  considered  sufficiently  grave  for 


|  44  Hush !  keep  quiet !  "  whispered  the  Viscount, 
at  the  same  time,  making  an  effort  on  himself,  he 
drew  the  body  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

La  Chataigneraie  was  really  brave  when  he  knew 
the  adversary  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  But  what 
was  this  mysterious  piece  of  villany  'i  How  was  be 
to  defend  himself  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  alone,  in 
an  isolated  inn  ?  Hither  the  matter  was  inexpli- 
cable, or  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  that  the 
people  of  the  house  had  committed  murder,  and  that 
the  same  fate  was  reserved  for  him.  He  took  counsel 
with  himself  what  to  do,  what  to  decide  on  in  such  j 
a  situation.  Flight  was  impossible  ;  besides,  the  Vis- 
count was  one  of  those  men  who  never  flee. 

He  dressed  himself  again. 

44  But  how  can  I  tell,  "  he  thought,  "  that  there 
arc  not  ten  or  a  dozen  cut-throats  assembled  in  this 
den  ?  In  that  case,  how  can  1  avoid  falling  into 
their  clutches  V  They  may  come  down  upon  meat 
any  moment.    There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

Summoning  all  his  presence  of  mind,  he  made 
Diamond  go  back  to  the  knapsack  and  lie  down 
upon  it.  Searching  round  the  room,  he  discovered 
a  secret  door  in  the  alcove  which  contained  the  bed. 
He  concluded  that  that  was  how  the  murderers  en- 
tered in  order  to  commit  their  crimes,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  unwise  to  bar  it.  He  therefore  put  the 
body  into  the  lied  at  exactly  the  place  he  would 
have  occupied  himself;  then  he  extinguished  the 
light,  and,  armed  with  his  pistols,  crept  under  the 
bed,  lying  down  on  the  spot  whence  he  had  tlrawn 
the  hotly. 

There  he  waited,  listening  attentively.  For  an 
hour  he  saw  nothing  but  Diamond's  eyes,  which 
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this  evidence  to  be  regarded  in  a  serious  light 
When  Diamond  was  confronted  with  the  prisoner, 
his  eves  Hashed  fury,  he  showed  hid  teeth,  and  if 
La  Chataigneraie  had  not  held  him  tight,  he  would 
have  torn  the  innkeeper  to  piecea. 

That  well-deserved  punishment  was  only  deferred. 
Master  Pennetierwas  condemned  to  death.  Three 
months  after  the  commission  of  the  offence  he  was 
broken  on  the  wheel,  alive,  in  front  of  the  palace 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 

Diamond  became  the  lion  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  La  Chataigneraie  grew  more  and  more  at- 
tached to  the  courageous  creature  who  had  so  ef- 
fectually helped  him. 

"  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,**  said  Fridolin  one  day, 
"  was  I  not  right  in  begging  you  to  let  me  keep  the 
dog?" 

The  question  painfully  recalled  Madame  dc  Scr- 
vay's  joke,  as  well  as  what  he  was  pleased  to  term 
her  treachery. 

Meanwhile  a  storm  was  brewing,  which  threatened 
to  sweep  over  not  only  all  France  but  the  whole 
of  Europe.  That  storm  was  tuk  Revolution, 
with  its  train  of  horrors,  its  torrents  of  blood,  and 
its  avenging  thunderbolts.  Qne  of  the  first  pitiless 
war-cries  raised  was,  "  Down  with  the  chateaux ! 
spare  the  cottages  ! "  . 

La  Chataigneraie,  who  dwelt  in  an  unpretending 
old  manor-house,  with  a  pepper-box  tower  for  its 
sole  fortification,  listened  to  these  menaces  without 
alarm.  In  the  first  place,  because  he  was  brave  and 
capable  of  defending  himself  if  attacked  by  a  mob  ; 
and  secondly,  because  he  was  greatly  beloved  and 
did  not  know  a  single  enemy.  Almost  :dl  his  neigh- 
bors, however,  were  emigrating.  Some,  who  were 
going  to  (lermany  to  take  up  arms  against  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Republic,  urged  him  to  follow  their 
example. 

"  Xo."  said  the  Viscount,  quietly  but  decidedly. 

"  I  respect  the  feelings  and  the  motives  of  those 
who  think  fit  to  enter  a  foreign  service  as  the  best 
way  of  assisting  their  king,  but  I  have  no  intention 
of  doing  as  they  do;  neither  do  I  mean  to  remain 
at  home,  to  be  slaughtered  like  a  sheep  one  of  these 
days." 

44  What  will  you  do,  then  ?  " 
"  I  shall  follow  the  advice  of  a  young  Breton  offi- 
cer whom  1  recently  met  in  Paris." 
44  His  name  ?  " 

"  The  Viscount  Ren£-Francois  dc  Chateaubriand. 
He  recommended  me  to  make  a  tour  in  the  New 
World,  and  remain  there  tilt  the  tempest  shall  have 
passed  away.  It  is  useless  to  fight  with  the  elements 
let  loose.  When  the  storm  is  over  1  can  return  to 
France  and  help  to  reconstruct  the  ruins  of  our 
country." 

"  Do  you  go  alone  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 
Whom  d"o  von  take  with  you  ?  " 

44  The  host  of  friends." 

The  Viscount  whistled.  "  Here,  Diamond.  This 
way.  Show  yourself.  The  day  after  to-morrow 
you  and  I,  and  Fridolin  also,  if  he  likes  to  come,  will 
start  for  America,  to  avoid  witnessing  what  threatens 
to  occur  at  home." 


MET  AGKAMS.* 

The  'grams,  as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  the 
'ologies,  differ  like  them  in  their  degree  of  attrac- 
tiveness.   For  besides  'ologies  of  hard  comprehen- 
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sibility,  there  are  such  things  as  light  theology, 
interesting  geology,  entertaining  meteorology  (wit- 
ness the  weather  almanacs),  and  ridiculous  astrol- 
ogv  (see  Francis  Moore  and  Zadkiel). 

The  'grams  present  an  equal  diversity.  Epigrams 
make  us  smile  or  wince,  according  as  they  are 
pointed  at  others  or  ourselves.  Monograms  are 
more  amusing  for  the  gentleman  who  makes  them 
than  for  the  lady  who  has  to  make  them  out  Ana- 
grams are  an  excellent  expedient  for  twisting  your 
brains  into  a  ruffled  skein ;  while  telegrams  often 
illustrate  the  sayings  that  no  news  is  good  news, 
and  that  bad  news  travels  fast.  We  may  assume, 
I  think,  that  they  (namely,  telegrams)  bring  with 
them  more  sorrow  than  mirth,  upon  the  whole.  For 
one  telegram  announcing  that  you  have  come  into 
a  fortune,  informing  you  that  tne  Queen  has  raised 
you  to  the  baronetcy,  or  pressing  you  to  join  a 
pleasant  picnic  coming  off  without  fail  at  the  rendez- 
vous to-morrow,  you  will  have  a  dozen  summoning 
you  to  a  parent's  death-bed,  acquainting  you  that 
your  favorite  child  has  caught  the  measles,  warning 
you  that  your  banker  is  on  the  verge  of  a  run,  or 
delicately  hinting  that  your  wife  has  left  home,  for- 
getting to  return  to  the  conjugal  dwelling.  Unless 
you  know  beforehand  what  it  is  likely  to  contain, 
the  very  sight  of  a  telegram  is  enough  to  make  you 
tremble. 

We  therefore  welcome  a  new  sort  of 'gram  which 
will  often  please  and  never  pain.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  branch  of  harmless  amusement  as  enig- 
mas, conundrums,  and  charades.  Its  name,  mcta- 
gram.  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  a 
44  change  of  letters."  It  is  on  this  change  that  the 
whole  thing  turns.  The  mode  of  doing  it  is  best 
explained  by  an  example. 

Take  a  word,  rouf,  for  instance.  You  describe 
a  robe  as  you  would  in  a  charade  or  enigma.  You 
then  suppose  it  converted  into  another  word  bv 
changing  one  of  its  letters.  Thus,  change  the  third 
letter,  it,  into  8,  and  you  obtain  a  new  word,  rosk, 
which  has  also  to  be  enigmatically  indicated  to  the 
guesser. 

Again:  suppose  we  take  i>amk,  in  which  we  fix 
upon  the  first  letter  as  the  one  to  be  changed. 
Substitute  o  for  i>,  anil  it  gives  you  gamk,  whir  i  is 
open  to  quite  a  different  set  of  descriptive  details. 
By  usin^  s  instead  of  «,  you  obtain  another  word, 
with  another  set  of  ideas  attached  to  it,  although  it 
iss.\MK:  f  replacing  s,  rewards  you  with  fame, 
on  which  you  may  exercise  your 'rhymester's  elo- 
quence. 

It  is  understood  that,  in  every  case,  there  is  no 
suppression  nor  addition,  but  only  a  change,  of  let- 
ters. Moreover,  the  letter  substituted  must  always 
occupy  the  place  of  the  letter  removed.  The  meta- 
gram,  therefore,  gives  you  a  word  to  guess  by 
indicating,  under  the  name  of  44  feet,"  the  number 
of  letters  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  then  tells  you 
which  letter  of  this  wool  is  to  be  changed  in  order 
to  form  another  word,  at  the  same  time  adding  a 
description  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  new-made 
word.  Of  course  a  certain  vagueness  and  ambi- 
guity in  the  terms  employed  enhances  the  pleasure 
of  guessing  a  mctagrara,  as  it  does  with  an  enigma 
and  a  charade. 

So  now,  fair  ladies,  let  us  go  to  work.  Only  put 
on  your  best  guessing-caps,  and  the  metigrain  will 
reveal  its  mysteries  to  your  bright  intelligence,  as 
the  rosebud  o|>ens  in  the  sunshine.  Their  solution 
is  not  so  hard  as  determining  beforehand  what  new 
female  appendage  is  to  succeed  to  chignons. 


METAGRAMS. 
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I  present  you  with  no  more  than  half  a  dozen 
metagrams  for  trial.  If  you  like  them,  it  will  be 
easy  to  produce  a  few  more  out  of  my  treasury. 

i. 

An  Insect  of  the  wing  I  be, 
Although  my  fee*  are  only  three. 

—  My  third  fool  changed,  I  then  bare  four, 
Which,  standing  still  from  hour  to  hoar. 
Await  your  pl«a»ure  aoil  your  pain 

Willi  equal  patience.  —  Change  attain  ; 
The  chance*  are  that,  oat  of  me, 
Reverse  of  fortune  you  may  see.  — 
First  I  hare  much  to  do  with  honey  •, 
Next,  with  night-work  ;  last,  with  money. 

u. 

My  feet  are  four,  on  which  I  firmly  stand, 
Confronting  ocean,  to  protect  the  land  j 
And  yet  beneath  the  waves  I  often  lie. 
The  unsuspectlug  ship's  worst  enemy. 
Without  my  aid  the  lufty  mountain  chain 
Would  melt  and  crumble  to  the  level  plain. 

—  Change  hut  my  Orst  foot,  and  you  give  me  two, 
On  which  I  strut  and  sing  my  u  boodle-doo  •  " 

A  feathered  biped,  typical  of  Prance, 
Except  in  never  having  learnt  U>  daoce. 
Gallic  (  am,  and  British  too,  I  trow, 
Whenever  Britain  wants  to  pluck  a  crow  ; 
A  gallant  bird  ;  and  if  too  loud  a  boaster, 


m. 

On  sis  feet,  I  am  a  noxious  drink, 

Of  whoso  effects  you  shudder  to  think. 

—  Chaope  ouly  my  second  foot,  and  then 

You  ouuvert  me  into  the  horrible  den 

When:  the  culprit,  who  gave  the  noxious  drink, 

A  waits  the  fate  of  which  you  shudder  to  think. 

IT. 


With  four  feet  I  swim  in  v.u.™  v«.-»«, 
A  fish,  to  cooks  and  gourmands  dear  ; 
With  tour  feet,  in  waters  still  I  dwell, 
IIow  many  years  nu  man  rati  tell. 
—  My  first  foot  changed,  the  Kmc  raid  Isle 
Accepts  my  music  with  a  smile. 
With  equal  welcome  heard  am  I 
Id  the  Welsh  vales,  midst  mountains  ht?h. 
But  whether  fish,  Sir,  or  Instrument  of  muste, 
I  hope,  Sir,  I  never  shall  i 


On  my  four  feet  I  oft  sustain  you  ; 

—  The  first  changed,  I  can  still  maintain  yon. 

—  Again  changed,  I  *m  a  source  of  wonder > 
T  Is  me,  If  you  can  silence  thunder, 

Or  turn  the  tide,  or  jump  over  the  moon,] 

Or  empty  the  Caspian  Soa  with  a  spoon. 

First  1  am  wood,  or  iron,  or  stone  ; 

Next,  I  am  flesh,  with  fat  and  bone. 

Lastly,  I  am,  my  worthy  good  man, 

W  hat  you  can't  do,  rather  than  what  you  can. 

VI. 

Concluding  specimen,  or  bouquet;  the  simplest 
possible  of  metagrams,  in  free  verse. 

On  four  feet,  whether  I  run,  or  Jump,  or  walk,  i 


I  am  only  a  fool ; 
—  Change  my  first ;  If  I  saw,  or  cut, 
I  am  still  but  a  tool : 

i  wish  to 


—  Change  again  -,  If  you 
And  are  such  a  silly  elf. 
As  to  drown  yourself  ; 
Very  weU  ;  I  am  a  pool. 

This  time,  being  in  a  generous  frame  of  mind,  I 
will  whisper  the  solutions  in  your  car  at  once,  in- 
stead of  making  you  watt  till  next  month  for  them. 
Only  stoop  low,  and  listen  attentively,  in  order  that 
your  neighbor  may  not  overhear  them.    They  are 


I.  Bee,  Bed,  Bet 
II.  Rock,  Cock. 
III.  Poison,  Prison. 


IV.  Carp,  Harp. 
V.  Seat,  M--.it,  Fiat. 
VI.  Fool,  Tool,  Pool. 


A  SPINSTER'S  SWEEPSTAKE,  AND  WHAT 
CAME  OF  IT* 

AN  INDIAN  SKETCH. 

A  few  years  ago,  —  it  is  easy  to  find  out  how 
many,  for  it  was  at  the  close  of  that  terrible  Indian 


•  From  the  ad  vane  r 


mutiny  time  of  1857  and  185*T, —  I  found  myself  so 
shattered  in  health,  and  broken  down  in  spirits,  by 
twelve  months  of  hard  service  in  the  north- 
west provinces,  where  rebellion  had  been  the  hot- 
test, as  to  be  compelled  to  take  sick-leave ;  the 
spring  was  then  too  far  advanced  to  make  a  home- 
ward voyage  through  the  Red  Sea  a  prudent  step 
for  one  in  my  condition,  so  I  resolved  on  seeking 
change  and  cure  in  a  cheaper  and  speedier  fashion, 
by  going  off  to  one  of  the  many  delightful  sanitaria 
in  the  Himalayas. 

The  curious  among  the  readers  of  this  little  sketch 
must  forgive  me  if  I  withhold  the  uame  of  the  sta- 
tion to  which  I  went ;  and  they  must  likewise  fur- 
ther exercise  that  Christian  feeling  towards  me  for 
introducing  in  the  disguise  of  fictitious  names  the 
various  characters  that  figure  here.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  my  readers  of  Indian  experiences  may 
identify  not  only  the  place,  but  also  some  of  the  in- 
dividuals ;  to  all  such,  if  any  there  be,  I  can  only 
say,  —  exercise  by  all  means  your  memories  and 
perceptive  powers  to  the  utmost,  if  you  please. 

A  pleasant  little  spot  was  this  retreat  of  mine, 
among  the  pine-covered  hills,  backed  by  range  upon 
range,  ending  in  mountain  summits  clad  in  a  glisten- 
ing garment  of  never  changing  snow ;  while,  far 
below,  like  a  gray  misty  ocean,  lay  the  sandy 
plains,  traced  here  and  there  by  silver  veins,  fast 
and  broad  flowing  rivers  in  reality,  but  seen  from 
such  a  distant  height,  looking  like  thin  serpentine 
lines  of  gleaming  light.  The  pure,  free  atmosphere  ; 
the  cool  breezes;  the  tempered  sun,  —  no  longer 
feared  and  avoided  as  an  enemy,  but  courted  and 
enjoyed  as  a  benefactor,  —  all  these,  and  endless 
other  beauties,  silent  appealings  from  nature  to 
man's  better  sense,  seemed  almost  to  bring  back 
upon  me  a  tranquillity  of  spirit,  and  a  delicious  feel- 
ing of  contentment  and  repose,  —  a  state  of  mind 
which  many  years  of  military  life,  with  its  rough  ex- 
periences and  hardening  influences,  had  banished  for 
a  while. 

I  cannot  say  that  civilization  and  the  congrega- 
tion of  one's  fellow-creatures  had  added  much  to 
what  nature  had  done  towards  making  the  place  en- 
joyable; but  this  view  of  the  case  depended  of 
course  upon  one's  peculiar  character  and  disposition. 
Mine,  I  fear,  had  imbibed,  from  my  profession, 
which  had  forced  me  to  a  mere  existence  in  some  of 
the  dullest  and  most  detestable  of  the  many  doll 
and  detestable  places  to  be  found  in  the  upper  prov- 
inces of  India,  a  dash  of  the  cynic,  the  misan- 
thrope, and  the  materialist ;  a  state  of  mind  which 
I  only  found  to  be  acquired  and  not  inherent  when 
my  thoughts  travelled  back,  as  they  very  often  did, 
to  the  home  far.  away,  and  to  those  among  whom 
my  earlier  years  bad  been  passed.  It  was  then,  and 
only  then,  perhaps,  I  discovered  that  there  remained 
in  my  nature  a  little  of  the  sympathy  and  warmth 
towards  others  which  is  born  in  all  of  us,  more  or 
less. 

There  was  the  church,  of  course,  utterly  deserted 
for  six  days  out  of  the  seven  ;  but  on  the  seventh 
holding  high  gala,  for  then  were  gathered  together 
in  great  force  the  whole  feminine  strength,  or  rather 
weakness  of  the  station,  gorgeously  attired  in  the 
Paris  fashions  of  the  preceding  year.  A  club  like- 
wise, close  to,  though  clearly  an  institution  of  utter 
antagonism,  but  which  there  is  no  denying  got  by 
far  the  best  of  it,  for  the  club  days  were  six  of  the 
seven,  besides  the  nights  too ;  rarely  out  of  those 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  weekly  could  one 
pass  by  without  hearing  the  clicking  of  billiard- 
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ball*,  or  without  (teeing,  through  some  of  its  many 
windows,  silent  parties  of  four  seated  at  whist-tables, 
shuffling,  cutting,  dealing,  and  going  through  the 
mysteries  of  the  game,  intent  as  though  the  fete  of 
British  India  depended  upon  their  play. 

Then,  topmost  on  one  of  the  many  peaks  of  the 
hill  over  which  the  station  spread,  stood,  with  the 
English  flag  waving  over  it,  the  house  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province,  —  the  centre  of  a  world,  —  a 
small  world,  certainly,  yet  as  brimful  as  any  larger 
one  of  anxieties  and  tears,  hopes  and  aspirations, 
running  over  with  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all 
unchantableness.  Where  the  golden  calf  of  self- 
interest  was  elevated  and  worshipped  unceasingly, 
as  it  is  everywhere  elevated  and  worshipped  in  this 
world  of  ours,  —  a  centre  it  was  to  which  all  looked, 
many  for  advancement,  others  for  approval  and 
praise ;  some,  the  shortcomers  and  offenders,  for 
moderation  and  forgiveness ;  all  for  something  or 
another,  from  a  coveted  appointment  down  to  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  Ranged  round  about,  respect- 
fully, jet  very  moderately  subordinate,  were  the 
residences  of  the  general  of  the  division,  where, 
from  the  top  of  a  more  humble  staff  waved  a  flag  of 
smaller  size  ;  and  the  commissioner,  besides  those  of 
other  civil  and  military  magnates ;  then,  promiscu- 
ously mingled,  came  the  smaller  fry,  —  the  gud- 
geons, the  minnows,  and  the  tittlebats  of  the  social 


We  were  soon  settled  down  in  a  small  house, 
which  bv  a  very  liberal  construction  of  an  English 
term  had  been  described  to  me  by  the  house  agent 
as  "  furnished."  I  say  wo,  though  it  seems  that  my 
companion  has  not  been  introduced  ;  as  he  plays 
rather  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  small  events  about 
to  be  chrouiclcd;  it  is  only  fair  to  bring  him  forward, 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  by  the  grand  entrance, 
and  not  shuffle  him  in  up  the  back  stairs. 

Buckley  was  his  name, —  Charley  Buckley,  —  or, 
as  he  had  always  been  called  by  his  brother  officers, 
Buekey.  No  doubt,  it  had  been  thought  that  by 
eliding  the  44  1 "  the  name  was  softened  down,  and 
so  conveyed  a  better  idea  of  the  affectionate  regard 
felt  for  him.   He  was  decided! v  a  favorite  with 


women,  and  children,  and  with  the  brutes  too;  and 
this  last  point  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  treat 
lightly,  for  it  !iu  always  seemed  to  me  that  there 
is  a  marvello.H  discernment  sometimes  shown  by 
dogs  and  hor  more  like  reason  than  instinct,  in 
the  spontanc  . » attachments  and  dislikes  which  they 
form  toward- 

Buckley  t  iainly  had  but  few  enemies  either 
among  humai.  or  brute  kind.  I  don't  mean  to  main- 
tain by  this  that  nearness  to  moral  perfection  en- 
sures friends,  or  that  Buckley  was  very  close  to  that 
impossible  standard  of  excellence  often  read  of  but 
never  met  with ;  he  was  only  a  rather  above  the 
average  specimen  of  the  young,  vigorous,  well-edu- 
cated, and  generous  Englishman,  such  as  our  public 
schools  and  colleges  send  out  into  the  world  by  hun- 
dreds, and  fortunate  it  is  for  England  that  it  is  so. 
A  good  rider  across  country,  great  at  cricket,  foot- 
ball, aud  rackets  ;  ever  ready  to  join,  heart  and 
soul,  in  promoting  any  scheme  for  the  general  good 
and  amusement,  —  whether  races,  balls,  picnics, 
croquet  fights,  or  anything  else.  He  added  to  this 
a  frank,  handsome  face  ;  an  ojien,  generous  manner; 
broad  shoulders,  and  five  feet  eleven  ;  outward  and 
superficial  advantages,  which,  oppose  the  feelings  as 
we  may,  prepossesses  most  of  us  at  once.  Nor  must 
I  forget  to  add  another  strong  point  in  his  favor,  — 
a  liberal  allowance,  generously  and  freely  spent. 


Hk  military  career  had  then  been  but  a  short 
one,  he  having  joined  the .  regiment  in  which  I  was 
a  captain  but  five  years  before.  Between  us  there 
had,  from  the  first,  existed  a  great  friendship,  —  the 
sort  of  friendship  generally  met  with  between  a 
younger  and  an  elder  brother,  not  forgetting,  how- 
ever, a  dash  of  patronage  sometimes  on  Buckley's 
part  which  rather  amused  me.  My  greater  age  (I 
was  his  senior  by  about  twelve  years),  combined 
with  a  certain  sort  of  character  among  the  juniors, 
and  some  of  the  older  officers  too,  for  a  calm  and 
unprejudiced  judgment  in  most  matters  (I  am  sadly 
afraid  that,  spite  of  every  desire  to  put  it  mildly,  I 
am  here  making  an  egotistical  fool  of  myself )  had 
given  me  a  degree  of  influence  over  him  which  it 
was  frequently  necessary  to  exercise,  often  to  the 
disturbance,  but  never  to  the  permanent  lessening 
or  breaking  of  our  attachment. 

And  so  we  settled  down  to  pass  the  summer 
months  away,  Buckley  devoting  his  time  to  the 
Club  billiard  tables  in  the  morning,  to  calling  on  all 
the  ladies,  married  and  single,  in  the  place,  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  to  riding 
upon  the  Mall,  or  lounging  at  the  Band  btand  with 
the  prettiest  and  most  agreeable  women  to  be 
found;  while  I,  following  the  more  hermit-like 
and  thoughtful  propensities  of  my  nature,  devoted 
myself,  with  little  exception,  to  reading  and  day- 
dreaming, and  to  quiet  and  solitary  rambles  among 
the  hills,  not  forgetting  my  Persian  and  other  stud- 
ies, —  for  I  was  grinding  hard  for  a  Staff  appoint- 
ment, —  content  to  hear  of  the  doings  of  the  little 
world  around  us  from  my  companion. 

ft  We  are  getting  up  a  Spins'  Sweep,"  said  Buck- 
ley to  me  a  week  or  two  after  our  arrival ;  44  will 
you  join  it  ?    They  are  great  fun." 

We  were  standing  in  the  verandah  in  tho  early 
morning,  drinking  the  customary  tea,  and  enjoying 
—  at  least  I  was  —  tho  fresh  air,  and  luxuriating  in 
the  bright  sunshine  as  it  poured  slantingly  through 
the  branches  of  the  surrounding  pines. 

"  A  Spins'  Sweep  !  What  on  earth  Is  that  ?  "  I 
replied. 

44  Well,  a  Spinsters'  Sweepstake,  since  you  don't 
understand  contractions  of  yonr  native  tongue. 
They  are  generally  got  up  here  every  year,  anil  arc 
an  immense  resource  to  tho  poor  devds  who  don't 
know  how  to  kill  time,  as  well  as  an  amusement  to 
some  of  those  who  do." 

44  Your  explanation  leaves  me  no  wiser  than  be- 
fore." 

44  Well,  old  fellow,  I  am  sorry  to  find  a  man  of 
your  intelligence  in  bo  benighted  a  state  of  igno- 
rance as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  time-killing 
bachelors  in  these  diggings ;  but  I  '11  tell  you  all 
about  it  if  you  promise  first  of  all  to  take  a  ticket. 
I  can't,  you  know,  expend  my  time  and  energies  for 
the  mere  diffusion  of  knowledge  without  some  ma- 
terial result" 

"  Consider  it  promised,"  and,  I  continued  with  a 
smile, 41 1  intrust  to  you  both  my  purse  and  my  rep- 
utation, so  be  careful  of  the  trust." 

Meanwhile  Buckley  had  lighted  a  cheroot,  and 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  first,  and  what  hu  always  de- 
clared to  be  the  most  delicious  smoke  of  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours,  by  throwing  himself  into  the 
most  comfortable  of  the  two  easy-chairs  our  estab- 
bshment  boasted,  and  elevating  his  legs  upon  the 
small  table,  utterly  regardless  of  tho  safety  of  the 
scanty  stock  of  crockery  thereon ;  leaning  back  his 
head  as  though  about  to  fall  into  a  dreamy  contem- 
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plation  of -the  rafters  of  the  verandah  roof,  he  took 
two  or  three  luxuriously  lazy  whiffs  before  conde- 
scending  to  proceed. 

14  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  this :  you  must  know 
—  from  hearsay,  of  course  only,  because  you  don't 
often  go  prowling  about  —  that  there  are  no  end  of 
spins  here ;  and  you  must  know  that  there  are  no 
end  of  fellows  here  too.  Possibly  you  may  guess  — 
vinegary  old  cynic  as  you  are  —  that  it  may  some- 
times enter  into  the  dear  little  heads  of  the  afore- 
said spins,  —  though  this  I  would  not  myself  for  the 
world  assert,  but  merely  just  suppose,  —  that  a  state 
of  matrimony  would  perhaps  he  a  more  pleasant 
condition  of  existence  than  that  of  lonely  virginity ; 
while  yon  may  have  an  idea,  moreover,  that  in  the 
hearts  of  us  solitary,  selfish,  wretched  bachelors 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  beer  and  skittles  of  life, 
or,  to  express  it  more  elegantly,  the  claret  and  bil- 
liards of  existence,  are  not  likely  to  be  made  more 
plentiful  by  venturing  on  the  risky  and  expensive 
investment  of  a  wife.  There,"  he  went  on,  break- 
ing into  one  of  his  gay  laughs,  which  had  been 
gradually  rising  as  be  spoke,  I  have  unconsciously 
condensed  into  a  nutshell  one  of  the  greatest  social 
problems  of  this  enlightened  century.  Well,  to  pro- 
ceed, we  young  moral  philosophers,  seeing  and  com- 
prehending these  things,  have  resolved  to  derive 
both  instruction  and  amusement  from  the  study  of 
this  peculiar  phase  of  the  human  character,  male 
and  female  ;  ami  in  order  to  bring  the  study  within 
the  compass  of  all,  and  so  make  it  popular,  we, 
knowing  the  love  of  chance  inherent  iu  all  men, 
have  hit  upon  a  plan  for  developing  the  nobler  aim, 
by  pandering  to  the  ignoble.  To  go  into  practical 
details,  it  is  this :  we  get  out  a  list  of  all  the  mar- 
riageable girls  in  the  place,  not  forgetting  the  wid- 
ows, should  there  fortunately  be  any,  as  they  give  a 
wonderful  zest  to  the  thing,  and  often  puzzle  the 
oldest  moral  philosophers  among  us.  These  names 
are  drawn,  and  the  man  who  draws  the  name  of  the 
girl  who  first  marries  gets  the  stakes  —  in  fact  like 
a  Derby,  Ascot,  or  other  race  sweep,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  women  run  instead  of  norses,  and  the 
stakes  are  matrimony." 

"  I  sec,"  I  replied  ^  "  and  to  carry  the  simile  still 
further,  the  reputation  which  a  woman  earns  for 
good  running  depends  very  much  upon  the  value  of 
the  prize  carried  off." 

"Precisely  so.  That  uncharitable  addition  comes 
from  the  very  bottom  of  your  heart,  T  know.  But 
the  fun  of  the  thing  is  not  in  the  mere  lottery  draw- 
ing, but  in  the  buying  and  selling  and  the  betting 
that  follow,  and  the  opportunities  for  exercising 
one's  observation  and  judgment ;  the  rise  and  fall 
in  the  value  of  likely  fillies,  as  flirtations  keenly 
watched  grow  cooler  or  become  more  serious,  is  per- 
fectly startling,  and  would  .stagger  the  Hulls  and 
Bears  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  day  lnffore 
and  the,  day  after  a  ball  or  picnic  is  the  time  lor 
speculation.  O,  it 's  ju.st  the  sort  of  thing  you 
would  enjoy.  You  should  take  a  dozen  chances  at 
least." 

44  It  seems  to  me,"  for  I  was  half  annoyed,  though 
half  amused,  at  all  this,  — "  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  young  moral  philosophers,  as  you  call  your- 
selves, have  not  hit  upon  an  amusement  either  very 
generous  or  considerate  towards  others,  but  rather 
suggestive  of  the  fable  of  the  idle  boys  who  threw 
stones  to  the  danger  and  annoyance  of  the  frogs. 
What  say  the  fathers  and  the  brothers  of  the  fair 
spinsters  to  this  little  scheme  ?  " 

u  One  of  the  grandest  sciences  of  life,  old  fellow, 


as  you  know,  is  to  adapt  one's  self  to  the  customs  and 
usages  of  the  society  into  which  we  are  thrown. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  see  the  wisdom  of  following 
this  excellent  philosophy.  Of  course,"  he  contin- 
ued, in  a  more  serious  tone,  M  we  keep  the  thing 
tolerably  quiet,  and  have  no  desire  to  hurt  the  feet 
ings  of  any  one." 

44 1 've  no  sisters,  either  married  or  single,  nor  in- 
deed any  female  relatives  at  all  here  ;  but  if  I  had 
it  would  not  be  very  gratifying  to  me  to  think  that 
they  might  unconsciously  be  aiding  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  set  of  idle  young  fellows." 

M  It  is  not  often,"  said  Buckley,  "  that  we  find  yon 
riding  the  conventional  horse,  but  I  must  say  you 
have  certainly  got  upon  his  back  now.  Do  yon 
suppose  that  the  matrimonial  chances  or  prospects, 
—  the  term  is  fearfully  caddish,  but  for  want  of  a 
better  it  must  do,  —  do  you  suppose  that  the  matri- 
monial chances  or  jnwpects  of  one's  sisters  at  borne 
are  not  speculated  upon  and  discussed  among  their 
acquaintances  there  fully  as  much  as  is  the  case 
here  V  and  do  you  imagine  that  there  is  less  of  real 
respect  and  true  chivalrous  feeling  among  us  than 
there  is  among  the  scandal-mongering  gossips  of  an 
English  Little  Pedlington  ?  No,  my  dear  Cox,  be 
liberal  and  dispassionate  as  you  generally  are.  and 
don't  be  called  to  reason  by  an  inexperienced  griff" 
like  myself.  However,  enough  of  this :  I  'II  go  and 
tub,  and  then  we  '11  breakfast,  for  I 've  promised  to 
play  Tommy  Marshall  at  billiards  at  the  Club  at 
ten." 

Whereupon  he  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cheroot, 
yawned,  got  up,  stretched  himself,  and  went  in- 
doors, leaving  me  to  think  over  what  had  been  said, 
and  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  I  very  soon  did, 
that  Buckley  had  shown  the  older  heail  of  the  two, 
and  the  greater  worldly  experience  that  morning. 

Many  days  had  passed  since  our  conversation 
about  the.  lottery ;  and  the  subject,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  was  wellnigh  forgotten.  I  was  busy 
with  my  Moonshee  at  the  midday  lesson  in  Per- 
sian, translating  one  of  the  many  extravagant  Tories 
so  well  known  to  all  students  of  that  language,  when 
Buckley,  with  a  young  officer  of  artillery,  named 
Watson,  dismounted  at  the  door  and  came  in. 

"  Well,  Cox,"  as  he  threw  his  whip  into  one  rhair 
and  his  hat  into  another,  "  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
those  very  improper  Persian  tales?  Thank  God, 
my  education  in  that  line  was  neglected,  and  I  don't 
understand  them  ;  but  send  away  Mr.  Harshang 
Dass,  put  aside  your  books,  and  let '»  have  some  tif- 
fin, and,  above  all,  some  beer;  we  are  both  dead, 
beat  after  our  ride  in  the  sun  and  the  mental  exer- 
tion of  inventing  little  bits  of  scandal  and  small  talk 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  women  folk  on  whom 
we  have  been  calling." 

44  (Jive  me  five  minutes,  and  I  will  be  at  your  ser- 
vice," 1  answered,  after  a  nod  and  a  word  or  two  of 
greeting  to  Watson  ;  meanwhile  make,  yourself  use- 
ful by  shouting  until  you  wake  up  the  Khitnmlgars 
in  the  kitchen,  if  they  should  fortunately  be  there, 
and  not  off  at  the  Bazaar." 

In  the  course  often  minutes  the  teacher  had  been 
dismissed,  books  put  aside,  and  the  table  arranged 
for  lunch. 

"  In  what  a  conventional  age  we  live,"  Buckley 
began,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  his  breath  after 
emptying  at  one  pull  a  pewter  of  bitter  beer,  and 
inverting  the  mug  upon  the  table,  in  incontestable 
proof  ol  his  having  really  emptied  it,  44  in  what  a 
conventional  age.  we  live.  What  an  excellent  cus- 
tom it  would  be  if  the  married  people  here  were  to 
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keep  a  tap  of  cool  beer  in  their  vcrandalis,  specially 
for  the  refreshment  and  support  of  all  morning  call- 
ers. It  would  be  an  immense  charity  to  the  poor 
thirsty  peacocks  of  society,  like  AVatson  and  myself, 
and  beside  be  an  advautage  to  themselves  too,  for 
there  's  no  denying  we  should  be  much  more  amus- 
ing and  fluent  when  in  the  drawing-room  than  we 
can  be  now,  under  the  present  rigorous  system,  with 
throats  full  of  dust  and  energies  exhausted." 

44  Scarcely  a  profitable  investment,"  I  said,  "  for 
the  benedicts ;  it  is  doubtfal  whether  they,  and  their 
wives  too,  would  not  think  that  morning  callers 
could  be  got  at  too  dear  a  price." 

44  You  look  at  things  in  too  commercial  a  spirit ; 
you  reduce  everything  to  a  kind  of  barter  or  ex- 
change." 

44  Nevertheless,  Buckley,  it  is  a  spirit  which  is  the 
basis  of  every  act.  motive,  impulse,  and  feeling  of 
life,  from  the  affection  of  a  mother  for  her  child, 
down  to  the  purchase  of  a  penny  Ikjx  of  cigar- 
lights  in  the  street ;  however,  we  won't  discuss  meta- 
physics now." 

"  But,"  put  in  Watson,  u  there 's  no  doubt  a  cou- 
ple of  glasses  of  cool  sherry,  administered  by  the 
servant  before  one  went  in,  would  be  both  sensible 
and  pleasant,  without  being  open  to  the  charge,  as 
Buckley's  suggestion  is,  of  coarseness." 

"  It  reminds  me  of  old  Mrs.  Briggs,  the  wife  of 
Briggs  of  the  Commissariat,  who  gives  milk-punch 
—  made  of  Commissariat  rum,  of  course  —  to  her 
visitors.  Did  you  ever  call  there  ?  "  Buckley  asked 
us. 

We  both  confessed  we  had  not,  though  we  knew 
of  her  by  hearsay. 

I  did  once,"  he  went  on,  "  and  great  fun  it  was. 
The  punch  was  brought  in,  and  a  small  glass  forced 
down  my  throat,  —  a  case  of  no  compulsion,  only 
you  must.  The  size  of  the  dose  is  regulated  by  the 
rank  of  the  visitor :  subs  and  captains  got  a  small 
glass,  field-oflicers  a  larger  one,  and  so  on.  One 
day  the  general  called,  and  he  was  made  to  take 
some  in  a  mug." 

44  It  is  a. pity  that  she  stands  too  near  the  bottom 
of  the  metaphorical  ladder  for  her  good  example  to 
become  fashionable,"  I  said  ;  "  but  it  is  clear,  from 
the  graduated  scale  by  which  she  measure*  out  her 
punch  thut  she  has  learnt  something  from  the  man- 
ners of  the  upper  ten." 

"  There  was  a  good  story  told  of  her  the  other 
day,"  Watson  said.  "  She  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson that  she  always  got  her  boots  from  Paris,  —  it 
was  the  only  way  to  be  well  fitted.  Mrs.  Robinson 
asked  the  name  of  her  maker.  4  Droit  and  Gauche,' 
answered  old  Mrs.  Briggs,  with  the  most  delightful 
unconsciousness  in  the  world.  She  had  seen  the 
words,  one  inside  each  boot,  and  had  jumped  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  the  names  of  the  mak- 
ers." 

"  By  the  way,  Cox,"  said  Buckley,  after  our 
laughter  had  ceased, l*  the  drawing  for  the  sweep 
comes  off  this  afternoon  at  Baker's  bungalow, — 
you  know  Baker,  of  the  SeikhsV  —  will  you  come? 
Watson  and  I  are  going." 

No,  I  am  afraid  not.  This  is  the  last  safe  day 
for  the  mail,  so  this  afternoon  must  be  given  up  to 
writing  English  letters.  You  must  look  after  iny 
interests  at  the  lottery.  Who  are  the  favorites  ?  "  I 
inquired. 

"  Opinions  differ,  of  course.  Some  say  one,  some 
another,"  Buckley  replied.  "There's  Miss  Mac- 
donald,  the  brigadier's  daughter,  who  only  came  out 
last  cold  weather ;  she  is  really  engaged  to  Edwards 


the  competition  wallah,  and  the  wedding  is  to  come 
off  at  the  end  of  the  season.    It  resolves  itself  into 


be  made  up, 
Surely  there 


a  question  of  time  :  will  other  matchc 
and  will  they  come  off  before  them? 
will.  There  are  lots  of  likely  girls  here  this  sum- 
mer. There 's  Miss  Munro,  sister  of  Munro  of  the 
Civil  Service,  only  three  months  from  England,  with 
a  complexion  as  fresh  as  paint,  besides  a  small  some- 
thing a  year;  Miss  Battie,  sister  of  Mrs.  Butler, 
without  much  complexion,  and  no  money,  but  a 
tip-top  figure;  walks  like  Juno,  and  sits  a  horse 
like  —  "  Here  Buckley  broke  down  for  want  of  a 
simile. 

44  An  Amazon,"  suggested  Watson,  with  a  laugh. 

"  No  ungenerous  comparison,  if  you  please.  Then 
there  'a  Kate  Maxwell,  who  lives  with  the  Fullers,  a 
nice  girl ;  Miss  Richardson,  the  major's  daughter." 

44  With  a  relroustdc  nose,  pink  cheeks,  bright  eyes, 
lively  spirits,  and  a  good  temper,  but  no  regular  fea- 
tures, and  altogether  wanting  in  style,  —  what  the 
Persian  writers  happily  describe  as  the  beauty  of  the 
young  jackass,"  I  put  in,  parenthetically. 

"  Besides,"  Buckley  went  on,  regardless  of  the  in- 
terruption, 44  a  host  of  other  girls,  not  forgetting  the 
charming  widow,  Mrs.  Tollitt,  any  one  of  them  like- 
ly to  win  in  my  opinion.  Good  gracious,  when  we 
consider  that  four  long  months  are  before  us,  it  is 
positively  alxsurd  to  attempt  to  say  what  may  be. 
Why,  in  this  country  a  man  may  almost  be  engaged, 
married,  and  the  father  of  twins  in  that  space  of 
time. 

4>  We  '11  say  nothing  a!>out  the  last  matter ;  but  it 
is  certainly  ample  time  for  the  first  two  events  to 
come  off,"  I  remarked. 

44  But,"  exclaimed  Watson,  with  a  look  partlv  in- 
quisitive and  partly  amused  at  Buckley,  "  you  have 
forgotten  little  Carry  Wharton;  her  "place  is  first, 
decidedly." 

44  Little  Carry  Wharton,  little  Carry  Wharton," 
I  repeated, 44  to  think  of  your  leaving  her  out  of  the 
list!  Why,  she  is  the  prettiest  and  best  girl  I 
know,  and  should  stand  above  all." 

44  Yes,  she  is  a  nice  girl,"  Buckley  replied,  with 
an  attempt  at  carelessness  which  he  did  not  carry 
off  very  well. 

44  You  have  been  rather  attentive  in  that  quarter 
of  late,  I  think,"  1  observed,  after  a  short  pause. 

44  Not  attentive  in  the  way  that  you  imply  or  that 
people  generally  mean  by  the  word,"  said  Buckley, 
flushing  a  little.*  44  You  know  that  her  brother  and 
1  were  at  Rugby  together,  —  her  brother  Harry,  of 
whom  she  was  so  fond ;  he  was  killed  before  Delhi, 
—  you  must  remember." 

41  Yes,  poor  fellow  !  a  fine  gallant  boy  he  was ;  and 
Carry  Wharton  is  now  almost  without  near  rela- 
tions. Let  us  hoj)C  that  some  one  may  claim  her 
before  long,  and  prove  as  good  a  husband  to  her  as 
she  deserves." 

"  Both  her  parents,"  Buckley  went  on,  44  have 
been  dead  some  years,  and  she  now  lives  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Jurton  ;  the  small  pension  as  a  colonel's 
orphan  being  all  she  has  to  depend  upon,  I  fancy." 

44  However,"  he  added,  jumping  up,  "  it  is  time  to 
be  off.  Take  a  soda  and  brandy  aud  light  np  an- 
other cheroot  first,  Watson ;  and  Cox,"  turning  to 
me, 44  don't  expect  me  home  to  dinuer  to-night,  I  am 
engaged  to  the  Jurtons  for  croquet  at  five,  with  a 
ticket  for  soup  afterwards.    Au  revuir,  old  fellow." 

Watson  gave  roe  a  humorous  look  as  Buckley 
finished,  said,  44  Good  by,"  and  went  out ;  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  they  were  both  cantering  off  in 
the  direction  of  Baker's  ' 
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English  letter*  written  and  sent  to  the  post,  a  sol- 
itary dinner  quickly  disposed  of,  two  hours  of  read- 
ing,  followed  by  a  pipe,  brought  the  day  to  an  end- 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  more  than  half  an  hour 
after  my  having  turned  into  bed  when  I  was  sud- 
denly roused  up  by  the  sound  of  Buckley's  familiar 
voice  at  the  bedside,  44  Cox,  are  you  asleep  V  " 

44  You  might  have  ascertained  that,  if  anxious  to 
know,  without  waking  me  to  ask,"  1  replied,  rather 
sharply, 'for  this  sudden  invasion  rather  put  me  out. 

44  jfon't  be  out  of  temper,  Cox  ;  I  am  sorry  to 
have  awoke  you  ;  but  I  could  not  go  to  bed  without 
first  speaking  to  you." 

His  look,  seen  in  the  dim  light  of  the  small  night- 
lamp,  was  thoughtful  and  anxious,  while  there  was 
a  subdued  tone  in  his  voice  as  unusual  as  was  the 
serious  expression  upon  hia  face. 

44  Something  is  the  matter,"  1  exclaimed,  jumping 
op  and  then  suddenly  sitting  down  upon  the  side  of 
the  bed.  14  What  has  happened  ?  Any  news  from 
the  plains  ?  Has  the  Nana  been  taken  ?  "  Every 
one's  thoughts  in  those  days  turned  upon  the  mutiny, 
and  the  uncaught  monster  who  had  played  so  fiend- 
ish a  part  in  it.  44  Has  the  Nana  been  taken  VI 
repeated. 

44  No,  no,"  said  Buckley,  smiling  at  my  earnest- 
ness. 44 1  have  no  such  good  news  to  tell.  It  is 
about  myself  that  I  want  to  speak.  Since  we 
parted  this  afternoon  I  have  made  a  fool  of  my- 
self." 

44  Which  generally  means  that  a  man  has  proposed, 
—  is  it  so  with  you  ?  " 
44  Yes." 

44  In  that  case  advice  would  come  too  late,  —  so 
I  '11  say  nothing." 

44 1  don't  want  your  advice;  but  simply  to  tell  you 
all  about  it  if  you  will  listen.  But  you  may  prefer 
going  to  sleep  again,  so  I'll  leave  you"  and  he 
turned  to  go. 

My  seeming  indifference  had  nettled  him.  It 
was  but  a  seeming  indifference,  —  all  the  while  my 
thoughts  had  been  in  a  confused  state  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  made  still  more  confused  by 
his  sudden  and  unexpected  confession. 

44  Sit  down,  Buckley,  and  tell  me  as  much  or  as 
little  as  you  like,  —  you  can  trust  me,  I  think."  I 
said  no  more,  but  left  him  to  begin  in  his  own  way 
and  when  he  pleased. 

44  It  all  came  of  that  cursed  sweep,  —  confound 
the  thing  and  all  those  who  started  it  f"  he  savagely 
jerked  out,  as  though  it  were  a  relief  to  his  feelings 
to  get  it  out ;  then  continuing  more  slowly,  44  We 
went  to  the  drawing,  Watson  and  I ;  a  lot  of  men 
were  there ;  among  them  that  insufferable  snob, 
Smith  of  the  Dragoons.  You  know  how  thorough- 
ly I  detest  the  fellow  V  " 

A  quiet  nod  was  my  reply.  One  of  the  impulses 
of  my  companion  was  a  hearty  prejudice  against  the 
Queen's  officers  generally,  an  old  feeling,  and,  even 
at  that  time,  a  very  prevalent  one  among  the  officers 
in  the  late  Company's  army,  —  a  feeling  which,  it  is 
only  just  to  say,  was  most  religiously  and  warmly 
reciprocated. 

44  Well,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  this  Smith 
drew  the  name  of  Miss  Macdonald.  He  was  awfully 
elated  at  this,  wanted  to  back  her,  and  offered  to 
take  four  to  one  in  hundreds,  —  rupees,  of  course  ; 
so  I  gave  him  the  odds.  The  bet  was  booked,  and 
I  swore  to  myself,  —  for  he  had  positively  put  me 
out  of  temper,  —  that  he  should  never  win,  —  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  paltry  stakes  or  the  still  more 
paltry  bet,  I  don't  care  one  penny  for  them,  but  he 


shall  not  have  the  laugh  of  me."  And  here  the 
Grand  Turk  looked  very  scornful  and  very  savage 
too,  as  though  the  committing  of  serious  violence 
upon  the  absent  dragoon  would  have  been  very 
agreeable  indeed.  44  After  that  I  wont  to  the  Jur- 
tons  to  play  croquet.  I  was  thoroughly  out  of  tem- 
per, and  did  all  sorts  of  reckless  things,  —  went 
through  the  same  hoops  twice,  croquetted  away  my 
partner's  ball  into  the  most  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  by  the  time  the  game  was  over  had  made  ene- 
mies for  life  of  all  the  players,  friends  as  well  as  foes. 
After  the  people  were  gone,  Carry  Wharton  and  I 
walked  alwut  the  garden.  I  feel  like  a  bhickguard, 
Cox,"  he  went  on,  passionately,  44  in  mixing  up  all 
these  things  almost  in  the  same  breath  ;  but  it  can't 
be  helped,  —  it  was  then  that  I  proposed  to  her." 
44  And  she  accepted  you  ?  " 

44  Yes ;  provided  Mrs.  Jurton,  who  is  her  nearest 
relative,  makes  no  objection." 

44  Then  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  settled ;  her 
consent  is  certain  ;  so  you  have  only  to  look  sharp 
not  only  to  win  a  wile  but  to  gain  a  bet  too." 

44  And  carry  off  the  sweepstake  as  well,  since  you 
prefer  to  jest  about  the  matter,"  he  answered,  bit- 
terly. 44 1  drew  Carry  Wharton's  name.  But  for 
God's  sake,  Cox,"  he  went  on,  44  say  no  more  of  this 
miserable  lottery !  I  looked  to  you  for  sympathy 
and  comfort,  and  not  for  chaff." 

44 1  can't  see  that  you  stand  much  in  need  of  either 
sympathy  or  comfort,"  I  added.  44  You  have  pro- 
posed to  a  most  amiable  girl,  who  I  have  long  thought 
was  more  than  fond  ofyou,  and  towards  whom  I 
have  also  thought  your  feelings  were  more  than  those 
of  friendship.  She  will  make  a  wife  of  whom  any 
man  might  be  proud.  It  would  be  well  if  all  those 
who  want  to  marry  could  get  such  a  one,  —  there 
would  be  fewer  bachelors  in  that  case,  I  think." 

44  That 's  the  very  point,"  saTd  Buckley  ;  44 1  don't 
want  a  wife.  Twelve  hours  ago  I  had  no  more  idea 
of  marrying,  and  no  more  desire  to  marry,  than  the 
man  in  the  moon.  Bat  above  all,  the  miserable  cir- 
cumstances of  the  lottery  and  the  bet  mixed  up  with 
it  make  me  so  disgusted,  —  confound  it  all !" 

44  In  short,  you  begin  to  think  that  there  are,  after 
all,  objections  to  the  study  of  moral  philosophy 
through  the  medium  of  spinster  sweepstakes  ?  " 

44  You  try  to  provoke  me,  —  you  hit  a  man  when 
he 's  down  ! " 

41  My  dear  Buckley,  I  don't  sympathize  with  you. 
because  sympathy  would  be  out  of  place.  Would 
you  have  me  sit  down  and  weep  over  the  matter 
and  encourage  you  to  do  the  same  ?  —  to  moralize 
feebly  on  the  subject  of  hasty  and  imprudent  en- 
gagements, and  their  miserable  endings  ?  to  offer 
you  all  sorts  of  commonplace  consolation  ;  in  short, 
do  my  very  hest  to  make  you  believe  yourself  to  be 
the  most  miserable  wretch  in  the  world,  with  nothing 
before  you  but  a  wretched  future  or  suicide  ?  Tl»e 
thing  is  done  and  cannot  be  undone.  Even  sup- 
posing it  possible  to  undo  it,  it  would  be  done  again 
ere  the  next  three  months  are  past.  Don't  blame 
the  lottery  for  it ;  all  it  has  done  has  been  to  Inring 
about  the  crisis  a  few  months  earlier,  for  you  were 
on  the  high  road  to  an  engagement  with  Carry 
Wharton." 

44 1  believe  you  are  right.  I  believe  I  have  cared 
far  more  for  her  for  some  time  than  I  have  admitted 
even  to  myself." 

41  Of  course  you  have,"  I  went  on.  44 1  have  seen 
it  for  a  long  time.  Sympathy  and  comfort,  indeed  ! 
You  will  never  need  eitner  on  account  of  this.  I 
have  too  much  faith  in  her.   And  God  forbid  that 
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she  should  be  in  need  of  them ;  but  I  have  no  fears 
for  either  of  you  in  future." 

"  But  then  the  bet  and  the  lottery,"  said  Buckley. 
41  People  will  mix  up  them  with  this." 

"  Why  should  they  'i  It  was  pretty  shrewdly  sus- 
pected why  you  had  been  so  much  interested  in  cro- 
quet at  the  Jurtons  of  late ;  besides,  you  have  nei- 
ther won  the  bet  nor  the  sw  ep  yet.  Who  knows 
but  one  or  two  weddings  may  come  off  before 
yours?  Perhaps,"  I  added,  with  a  smile,  "  I  may  be 
surprising  you  one  of  these  days  soon  by  throwing 
in  vs.  ll' away.  I  Almost  think  it  would  be  dangerous, 
confirmed  old  bachelor  as  I  am,  if  there  was  a 
second  Carry  Wharton  here,"  I  continued  more 
seriously,  and  feeling  very  much  inclined  to  sigh  as 
I  stopjHjd.  il  However,  good  night !  I  congratulate 
you  most  gincerely  and  heartily." 

He  returned  my  pressure  of  the  hand  warmly, 
and  with  a  smile,  said,  "  Good  night!"  and  turned 
to  leave  the  room. 

"  But,  selfish  fellow  as  I  am,"  he  said,  coming 
back  with  the  old  gay  look  upon  his  face  and  the 
cheerful  tone  in  his  voice  agaiu,  "  I  was  forgetting 
to  tell  you  your  fate,  —  you  are  quite  out  of  the 
coach  :  you  drew  the  she  gorilla  of  the  place." 

I  can  guess  who  you  mean,"  and  we  both 
laughed.  "  Let  us  spare  the  utterance  of  the  lady's 
name,  though  only  the  walls  would  hear  it.  Yes,  as 
you  truly  say,  I  am  out  of  the  coach."  It  was  clear 
that  the  name  of  Grace  Thompson  had  fallen  to  my 
lot,  a  girl  most  decidedly  plain,  and  to  whom, 
unfortunately,  one  could  not  apply  the  alternative 
adjective,  —  amiable. 

«•  Good  night,  once  more." 


Time,  the  mighty  old  clock,  went  on  ticking, 
ticking,  —  marking  off  upon  the  dial  of  the  year  the 
<lays  and  weeks  and  months.  Wonderful  old 
clock  !  never  to  have  needed  any  winding  up,  nor 
oiling  of  wheels,  nor  cleaning  of  mechanism  since 
the  works  were  first  set  going,  nor  ever  likely  to,  to 
the  very  end  of  its  existence.  Marvellous  old 
chronometer !  never  varying  with  season  or  with 
place,  in  summer  the  same,  in  winter  the  same,  in 
all  latitudes  and  longitudes  the  same,  —  at  the 
equator  or  at  the  pole,  on  mountain  summits  or  in 
deepest  valleys,  —  needing  no  regulating  and  yet 
never  having  its  decrees  questioned. 

The  middle  of  September  was  past ;  sick  leaves 
and  privilege  leaves  were  drawing  to  a  close  ;  grass 
widowers,  who  had  been  kept  down  in  tho  plains  at 
their  courts  or  with  their  regiments  during  the 
tedious  snmmer  months,  began  to  look  for  the 
return  of  their  wives  and  children.  It  was  clear 
that  the  long  summer  carnival  was  near  its  end. 
Camels  and  mules,  freighted  with  furniture,  port- 
manteaus, and  packing-cases,  went  staggering  along 
the  downward  roads.  Tradesmen  were  balancing 
up  tiieir  books,  making  out  and  presenting  their 
**J'rttle  bills"  at  their  customers  like  loaded  pistols, 
sml  causing  in  most  cases  scarcely  less  consternation 
than  loaded  pistols  would  have,  estimating  the  bad 
and  questionable  debts,  and  calculating  the  probable 
gains.  The  club-manager  was  doing  the  same  as 
the  shopkeepers,  with  the  same  sensational  results. 
The  clergyman,  commercial  in  his  way  too,  gave 
himself  up,  heart  and  soul,  to  collecting  the  pew- 
rents  for  the  waning  season,  circulating  a  subscrip- 
tion-list on  behalf  of  the  Additional  Clergy  Society, 
and  debating  whether  one  or  two  more  appeals  in 
the  shape  of  collections  could  not  be  made  before 
his  flock  became  scattered  abroad.    The  season, 


viewed  in  a  matrimonial  light,  had  been  a  most 
disastrous  one.  The  bachelors,  spite  of  every  en- 
couragement from  the  lovely  spins,  had  not  shown 
themselves  equal  to  the  occasion.  No  marriages, 
not  even  a  proposal,  had  been  brought  about ;  Miss 
Macdonald's  engagement  still  dragged  its  slow  length 
along,  and  Buckley  stood  revealed  the  hero  of  the 
hour. 

It  is  hard,  or,  to  speak  more  truthfully,  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  with  what  feelings  the  poor  girls 
must  have  set  themselves  to  work  to  superintend 
the  repacking  of  trunks  and  bonnet-boxes.  Many 
a  bitter  tear,  no  doubt,  fell  upon  the  delicate  silks, 
the  dear  pets  of  bonnets,  the  exquisite  croquet 
boots,  and  the  glossy  riding-hats,  as  one  by  one  they 
were  stowed  away.  How  different  to  the  feelings 
with  which,  a  few  short  months  liefore,  they  had 
been  unpacked ;  then  all  was  hope  and  anticipation, 
now  all  was  bitterness  and  despair.  The  feelings  of 
a  newly-fledged  M.  P.,  who,  primed  with  a  virgin 
speech,  rehearsed  and  corrected  over  and  over 
again,  finds  the  debate  prematurely  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  division,  —  or  the  soldier,  who,  after 
whetting  his  sabre  for  the  combat,  is  forced  to  return 
it  to  his  sheath  after  a  little  bloodless  skirmishing, 
—  or  the  schoolboy  caught  in  the  act  of  orchard 
robbing  when  just  about  to  fill  his  pockets  with  tho 
coveted  fruit,  —  are  among  some  of  the  most  trying 
circumstances  of  masculine  life,  but  they  must  be  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  trials  of  disappointed 
spinsterhood. 

Nor  were  disappointment  and  disgust  confined  to 
the  spinsters  only,  the  feelings  were  strong  and 
almost  general,  for  the  music  and  dancing  were 
nearly  over,  and  the  piper  had  to  be  paid.  Mar- 
ried life,  like  single  life,  has  its  cares,  as  little  Mrs. 
Williams,  who  looked  so  happy  at  the  general's  ball 
two  nights  ago,  was  quite  ready  to  declare.  Next 
week  she  must  go  down  to  rejoin  her  dear  Charles, 
who  was  unable  to  get  leave  this  summer,  and  had 
been  grilling  in  the  plains  most  patiently.  How  on 
earth  she  was  to  tell  him  of  that  bill  for  lis.  4  70. 
just  sent  in  by  that  horrid  Madame  Valence,  she 
really  did  not  know.  It  was  perfectly  awful  how 
the  trifles  amounted  up,  —  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves 
or  so,  a  new  bonnet,  and  a  few  other  odds  and  ends 
were  all  she  had  had ;  however,  if  Charles  liked  her 
to  look  nice,  and  he  always  declared  he  did.  why,  he 
must  not  mind  paying  for  his  whim.  She  was  not 
extravagant,  not  at  all ;  and  then  it  was  all  the 
fault  of  the  horrid  country  that  things  were  so  dear. 
Then  there  was  the  charming  Mrs.  Campbell ;  her 
dear,  old,  suspicious  hubby  had  positively  written 
that  she  was  not  to  be  so  intimate  with  that  dear, 
delightful  Captain  Morton,  the  A.D.C  It  was  pos- 
itively shameful  that  people  should  carry  stories 
about  her  to  her  husband  s  ears.  What  business 
was  it  of  theirs  if  Captain  Morton  was  kind  enough 
to  ride  with  her  on  the  Malf,  or  to  walk  beside  her 
jampan  to  the  Bank,  or  to  send  her  nice  flowers  and 
fruit  ?  Nasty  meddling  old  things  !  they  were  spite- 
ful and  jealous,  and  only  wanted  to  make  mischief. 
So  she  should  have  to  coax  her  dear  hubby  when 
she  got  back,  put  him  in  good  temper  again,  and 
make  him  promise  never,  never  more  to  listen  to 
unkind  things  said  of  her,  or  to  think  of  them  again. 

Every  one,  in  short,  was  out  of  sorts,  more  or 
less.  While  the  women  said,  "  Bother  the  place," 
the  men  with  more  emphasis  exclaimed,  "  Damu  the 
place  " ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  fiddling  and  dancing 
were  over,  and  the  settling-day  had  come.  But 
there  were  two  exceptions  to  this  state  of  things,  — 
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Buckley  and  Carry  Wharton ;  the  wedding-day 
had  eoinc  at  last.  Smoothly  and  safely  they  had 
floated  down  the  stream  of  courtship,  and  were  now 
to  be  safely  moored  in  the  matrimonial  haven.  The 
waters  had  looked  uncertain  near  their  source, 
almost  promising,  many  might  have  thought,  a 
rough  and  anxious  voyage ;  but  of  this,  I,  usually 
the  least  sanguine  of  men,  had  never  felt  any  mis- 
givings. I  almost  liegin  to  think  that  my  cynicism 
is  but  a  theory  after  all,  and  not  a  very  deep-seated 
one  either,  always  breaking  down  or  giving  way 
when  brought  to  a  practical  application. 

The  wedding  was  a  quiet  one,  and  after  the 
breakfast,  which  was  at  the  Jurtons'  house,  we  gath- 
ered in  the  verandah  to  say  good  by  and  God  speed. 
They  were  going  off  for  the  honeymoon  to  a  house 
a  few  miles  in  the  interior,  there  to  remain  until  the 
time  came  for  Buckley  to  return  to  his  regiment 
It  was  doubtful  whether  1  should  sec  them  again 
for  some  time,  aa  my  examination  had  been  passed, 
and  orders  had  been  given  me  to  join,  within  a 
week,  the  staff  appointment  to  which  I  had  been 
gazetted. 

"  Cox,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Buckley,  talcing  me 
by  the  arm  and  leading  me  back  into  the  tlining- 
room,  "  one  word  with  you.  Here  are  two  letters  I 
received  only  this  morning,"  and  he  placed  them  in 
my  hand.  Will  you  dispose  of  them  for  me  ?  To 
Smith  1  would  wish  the  check  returned ;  and  as 
to  the  other  matter,  let  it  be  sent  anonymously  to 
anv  charitable  fund  you  may  choose." 

1  promised  to  do  as  he  wished,  pretty  well  guess- 
ing tlic*  nature  of  the  letters. 

"  And  now,"  he  continued,  "  good  by.  You  must 
write  us  sometimes,  and  1  —  and  Carry  too  —  will 
write  you,  and  very  often.  May  we  soon  meet 
again,  old  fellow." 

I  warmly  sliook  tho  offered  hand,  promised  to 
write  otleu,  said  a  few  words,  which,  kind  as  I  tried 
to  make  them,  seemed,  as  they  were  uttered,  to  be 
miserably  commonplace,  and  to  carry  a  meaning 
very  far 'short  of  what  1  felt,  and  we  returned  to  the 
verandah. 

Like  inoit  Englishmen,  we  were  both  undemon- 
strative in  our  meetings  and  our  partings.  I  de- 
voutly believe  that  either  one  of  us  would  have 
risked  his  own  life  to  have  saved  the  other's,  or 
would  have  shown  the  equally  rare  virtue,  had  oc- 
casion called  for  it,  of  giving  the  other  a  letter  of 
credit  upon  his  bankers  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
account.  Aud  yet  friends  such  as  we  were,  and 
there  are  many  to  be  found  in  the  world,  meet, 
after  long  years  of  absence,  with  a  mere  "  Well,  old 
fellow,"  and  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  separate,  per- 
haps tor  years,  in  the  same  cool  fashion. 

We  can  imagine  a  couple  of  Icelanders  doing  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  we  can  imagine  a  couple  of 
Frenchmen  indulging  in  stage  embraces  and  other 
antics  on  such  occasions ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  the 
sun,  —  latitude  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, — 
for  we  cannot  imagine  the  pulses  of  the  two  phleg- 
matic Icelanders  beating  one  whit  the  faster,  or 
their  keeping  bottled  up  under  their  sealskin  waist- 
coats very  much  impulsive  and  generous  feeling ; 
nor  can  we  picture  to  ourselves  Henri  and  Al- 
phonse,  spite  of  their  gesticulations  and  embraces, 
having  very  much  idea  of  carrying  their  regard  be- 
yond such  demonstrations.  And  yet  under  this 
seeming  coldness  and  indifference  we  keep  down 
the  best  feelings  of  our  natures.  It  must  oe  that 
the  dread  of  being  thought  a  humbug  and  sentimen- 
tal—those spectres  which  haunt  an  Englishman, 


and  make  him  out  of  very  fear  appear  other  than 
he  is,  —  are  at  the  Ixjttom  of  it  all. 

A  general  confusion  of  handshaking  and  a  gen- 
eral confusion  of  spoken  farewells,  many  tear*  and 
much  kissing  on  the  part  of  the  womehkind,  Carry 
Buckley,  smiling  and  tearful,  carried  away  in  a  jam- 
pan,  with  her  husband  riding  beside  her,  a  fluttering 
of  handkerchiefs,  some  slippers  in  mid-air,  and  they 
were  gone. 

Miserably  lonely  and  cheerless  the  little  bons* 
seemed,  and  very  solitary  and  very  much  alone  I 
felt  on  my  return  home  that  afternoon.  Even  the 
pipe  failed  to  afford  me  the  usual  amount  of  com- 
fort ;  I  could  neither  smoke,  read,  nor  work  at  my 
usual  tasks ;  so,  after  trying  each  in  turn,  and  fail- 
ing utterly,  I  rushed  off  to  seek  companionship  and 
lire  at  the  club.  But  Buckley's  letters  yet  remained 
in  my  pocket.  These  I  first  took  out,  and  soon  dis- 
posed of.  One  was  from  Smith,  with  a  check  for 
Ra.  100,  in  payment  of  the  eventful  bet ;  the  other 
was  from  Baker,  who  had  been  the  treasurer  for  the 
Spinster  Sweepstake,  and  contained  a  draft  for  the 
stakes,  in  amount  Ra.  800. 

•  •  •  • 

My  little  story  is  nearly  finished.  We  will  take 
just  one  more  little  glimpse  of  our  friends  before  the 
curtain  falls  and  the  lights  are  extinguished.  Time, 
the  perpetual  old  clock,  had  gone  on  ticking;  the 
dial  of  the  year  had  been  circled  and  thrown  into 
the  abyss  of  the  past,  there  to  moulder  and  rot 
among  the  unknown  thousands  of  its  predecessors  ; 
another  dial  and  another  had  been  circled  to,  and 
added  to  the  decaying  mass.  It  was  three  years 
since  Buckley's  marriage,  and  I  was  with  them  again 
for  the  firet  time  since. 

In  looking  back,  as  I  very  often  did  during  those 
three  years,  and  recalling  to  my  mind  what  Carry 
Wharton  then  was,  it  used  to  seem  to  me  that  she 
was  all  a  woman  should  be,  and  that  in  meeting  her 
again  she  could  scarcely  be  found  so  good,  so  excel- 
lent, and  so  lovable  as  of  old.  But  perfect  as  she 
had  been  as  a  girl,  I  found  her,  as  a  wife,  still  as 
perfect. 

And  what  was  still  more,  Buckley  evidently 
thought  so  too.  And  as  I  saw  them  in  their  happi- 
ness, their  mutual  confidence  and  love,  aiding,  cher- 
ishing, and  supporting  each  other,  a  darkness 
seemed  to  fall  from  mine  eyes,  and  a  voice  seemed 
to  say,  "  You  were  generous  in  your  judgment  of 
these ;  you  were  confident  in  your  hopes  of  the.*c ; 
you  judged  and  you  hoped  wisely :  there  is  much 
that  is  good  in  this  world ;  be  generous  in  your  judg- 
ment of  all,  be  hopeful  in  your  hopes  of  all." 


BOATING  AT  COMMEMORATION.* 

"  Shall  you  have  any  people  up  for  Commem.  ?  " 
said  Wingfield  to  me,  as  we  lay  on  carpet  cushions, 
one  at  each  end  of  a  punt  moored  under  tho  trees 
by  Magdalen  Walks.  It  was  a  hot,  hazy,  sultry 
day,  and  we  had  lazily  punted  ourselves  up  the  nar- 
row, winding  stream,  stoppiug  to  rest  in  the  shade 
of  even*  tree,  and  scarcely  caring  to  cast  an  eye 
upon  a  fair  passer-by  on  the  bank,  or  exchange  a  bit 
of  chaff  with  a  friend  on  the  river,  till  at  last  we  lay 
moored  in  our  favorite  nook  for  the  afternoon.  The 
races  were  over,  and  we  were  out  of  training ;  we 
had  done  our  duty  to  our  college,  we  were  uow  do- 
ing our  duty  to  ourselves.    Aly  sweetest  meer- 
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schaum,  filled  with  my  own  particular  mixture,  sup- 
plied my  only  employment,  while  Wingfield  pulled 
away  zealously  at  a  gigantic  regalia,  and  we  felt 
like  a  couple  of  Homeric  gods  in  peaceful  and  per- 
fect enjoyment  of  the  ambrosial  hour.  I  was  too 
lazy  to  answer  my  comrade's  question  for  fully  a 
minute,  and  he  accordingly  touched  me  languidly 
on  the  shin  with  his  toe,  and  repeated  the  inquiry. 

**  Yes,"  I  replied,  raising  myself  with  a  gentle 
grunt  from  a  supine  to  a  reclining  posture,  "  I  be- 
lieve I  shall." 

"  Your  mother,  and  two  sisters,  I  suppose'?  " 

"  And  a  cousin." 

"  He  or  she?" 

**  She,  of  course:  what  do  you  take  me  for?" 
Five  minutes  went  by,  and  then  Wingfield  began 
again. 

*'  I 've  thought  of  asking  somebody  up ;  but,  you 
see,  I  *ve  no  sisters,  —  notning  but  five  she-cousins, 
and  I  hate  them  all.  I  never  met  a  girl  yet  who 
was  good  for  anything  beyond  an  evening  party, 
and  even  then  they're  safe  to  talk  to  you  about 
some  big  idiot  or  other  whose  waltzing  is  so  splendid, 
meaning,  of  course,  that  it 's  the  reverse  of  your 
own.  O,  they  're  all  alike,  a  bad  lot  all  round ! 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

I  thought  the  sentiment  beneath  contempt,  and 
deigned  no  reply. 

"  Well,  there 's  one  girl  certainly  —  that  sister  of 
Thornhill's,  the  youngest  — who  seems  to  have  some 
good  in  her :  she  dia  take  an  interest  in  the  boat ; 
I  could  almost  have  fallen  in  love  with  her  for 
that." 

"Umph!" 

"  Yes,"  continued  Wingfield,  reflectively  :  "  and 
as  she  'a  going  to  be  up  at  Cojmucm.,  there 's  no 
knowing  what  may  happen." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  I,  dryly,  "  you 'd  better  be  careful." 

"  Well,  yes.  I  think  so  too,  oM  fellow ;  she  might 
not  suit  me  after  all." 

"  More  than  likely."  I  replied,  with  a  smile  as  sar- 
donic as  I  could  manage  to  make  it ;  "  suppose  you 
wen"  to  try  the  eldest  daughter.  By  the  by.  Thorn- 
hill  and  I  have  agreed  to  join  our  parties  and  go  to 
Nuneham  on  Thursday  iii  Commeiu.  week.  You 
may  come  with  u9,  if  you  'II  behave  yourself ;  but 
mind,  1  should  n't  like  to  introduce  to  Miss  Thorn- 
hill  one  who  would  cause  a  llutter  in  her  breast,  and 
then  find  out  that  she  did  n't  suit  him." 

u  O.  all  right,  old  fellow.  I  see  wh.it  you  "re  driv- 
ing at ;  I  won't  interfere  with  vou,  if  that 's  what 
you  mean,  though  I  think  if  sue  does  n't  suit  me 
she 's  still  h«s  likelv  to  suit  you.  Yes,  I  should  like 
to  «o  with  you  to  Nuneham,  if  it  V  onlv  to  see  how 
vou  go  about  to  court  the  young  woman.  There, 
1  've  finished  my  weed,  let 's  move." 

lr  is  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  18th  of  June. 
Oxford  lies  basking  in  the  summer  sun.  and  looks 
just  now  as  lazy  a*  a  lotus-eater.  Work  is  over, 
except  for  a  few  pale  candidates  for  "  Smalls."  re- 
manded for  further  torture  by  the  inquisitors  of 
the  schools.  No  stir  in  the  streets,  a  few  listless 
undergraduates,  a  nursemaid  trailing  a  child  or  two, 
a  cab  jogging  towards  the  station,  and  scarce! v  a 
si;;n  of  lite  beside.  But  there  are  those  coming 
this  afternoon  who  will  wake  the  drowsy  old  city 
with  a  start,  and  keep  her  sleepless  for  nearly  a 
week  ero  she  settles  down  for  the  three  months' 
doze  of  the  Long  Vacation.  The  platform  at  the 
railway  station  is  full  of  undergraduates,  among 
them  Thorn  hi!!  and  myself,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
|    the  train  which  is  to  bring  our  fair  guests  from  the 


country.  Here  it  comes,  sweltering  from  the  hot, 
dusty  journey,  hissing  and  groaning  and  grinding 
into  the  dingy  station. 

"  Ah  !  there  they  are !  This  way  !  Well,  how 
are  yon  all  ?  So  glad  to  see  you  !  You  're  rather 
late.  Very  tired,  are  vou  ?  Yea,  you  must  be. 
Tickets !  Luggage !  Nine  packages  only  ?  All 
right  ?  Cab !  Stop  !  Another  bonnet-box  ?  Not 
that  ?  The  round  one  ?  Yes  !  Quite  right  now, 
I  think  !  Close  packing  in  these  flys !  Your  dress 
in  the  door,  Jessie !    Now,  cabby,  drive  on!" 

So  I  got  my  party  off  to  the  lodgings  provided 
for  them  within  a  hundred  yards  of  St  Anthony's  ; 
and  ThomhUl  followed  with  hit  to  the  next  door 
but  one.  A  high  tea  at  Thornhill's  lodgings,  and 
then  we  all  strolled  into  the  college  garden  together. 

Juet  let  me  give  you  a  slight  idea  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  party.  First,  my  mother,  rather  tall  and 
stout,  with  a  face  of  the  most  beaming  good-humor, 
little  comic  wrinkles  about  her  eyes,  and  a  general 
air  of  what  I  call  comfortableness.  At  her  side  my 
eldest  sister.  Minnie,  tall,  like  my  mother,  and  per- 
haps just  a  thought  too  thin,  full  of  life  and  spirits, 
and  good  sense  to  boot,  as  her  bright  gray  eyes  tell 
you,  and  just  the  girl  to  make  home  happy,  as  I  tell 
you,  who  ought  to  know.  That  is  my  younger  sis- 
ter, Jessie,  under  the  old  wall  there,  looking  as  if 
she  would  like  to  climb  the  ivy,  or  go  birds'-nesting 
among  the  shrubs  ;  you  see  what  she  is  by  her  firm 
step  and  frank  way  of  looking  you  straight  in  the 
face  when  she  sjieaks ;  a  real  true-hearted  English 
girl,  believe  me,  with  auburn  hair  and  rosy  checks 
and  blue  eyes,  and  as  fond  of  country  sports  as  a 
lady  may  Ikj. 

Then  there  is  my  cousin,  that  girl  with  the  dark- 
blue  eyes  and  brown  hair,  very  sober  to  all  appear- 
ance, but  full  of  quiet  fun  too.  Mrs.  Thornhill  is 
the  reverse  of  my  mother,  rather  small  and  thin,  and 
slightly  deaf,  which  gives  ber  an  eager  look  about 
the  eyes.  'She  is  in  earnest  in  everything  she  does 
or  says,  but  always  kindly  and  pleasant  to  all  around. 
Her  eldest  daughter,  Alice,  is  one  of  those  girls  who 
delight  in  poetry,  and  look  well  in  black  velvet, 
stately  and  gracious,  not  easily  excited,  like  her  sis- 
ter, but  easily  pleased.  Lastly,  there  is  Florence 
Thornhill.  I  must  not  attempt  to  describe  her,  for 
if  I  once  begin  there  '11  be  no  stopping  me ;  imagine 
her  for  yourself,  if  you  please,  reader.  One  thing  I 
will  tell  you:  she  is  bright  in  every  sense  of  the 
word ;  there  is  brightness  in  her  eye,  brightness  in 
her  voice,  brightness  in  her  step,  brightness  in  her 
glossy  hair,  —  but  there,  I  knew  how  it  would  be, 
this  is  the  one  topic  on  which  I  lose  my  head. 

"  O,  Mr.  Maynard,"  said  Florence,  as  I  came  to 
her  side,  having  set  the  two  senior  ladies  on  the  best 
of  terms  by  shrewdly  introducing  the  subject  of  ba- 
bies, "it's  so  delightful  to  get  back  to  this  dear  old 
place  again ;  we 've  come  prepared  to  enjoy  our- 
selves to  the  fullest  extent." 

"  You  will  have  to  work  hard." 

44  Shall  we  ?  O,  that 's  splendid  ;  it  'a  so  delicious 
to  feel  that  we  're  resigning  ourselves  altogether  to 
pleasure  just  for  one  week.  Tell  me  what  we.  're 
going  to  do,  will  you,  —  the  programme  for  the 
week  ?  I  shall  enjoy  it  all  twice  as  much  if  I  know 
what  'h  coming.  Mamma  thinks  surprise  is  half  the 
pleasure,  but  1  don't." 

"  Well,  to-night  you  will  have  easy  work,  only  a 
concert;  there  may  be  a  dance  after  it.  just  im- 
promptu, you  know." 

"  Yes.    O.I  hope  there  will." 

"Jn  view  of  that  possibility."  said  I,  stopping  to 
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bow  solemnly,  44  will  you  favor  me  with  your  band 
for  the  first  waltz  ?  " 

"  Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure,"  she  re- 
plied, mimicking  my  bow  with  mock  gravity. 

"  1  shall  make  a  note  of  it,"  said  I,  taking  out  my 
pencil, 44  ladies'  memories  are  short  sometimes." 

We  stood  still  opposite  each  other  while  I  wrote. 

44  Ah !  you  don't  know  me,"  said  Florence ;  44  you 
think  I 'm  a  flirt,  don't  you  ?  " 

Her  tone  was  so  serious  all  at  once  that  I  looked 
up  in  surprise. 

44  No,"  I  replied,  rather  bluntly ;  44  quite  the  re- 
verse." 

She  said  no  more,  but  our  eyes  met,  and,  —  well, 
that  was  all ;  but  there  was  a  look  in  hers  that  put 
me  in  high  spirits  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

44  Florence,  my  dear,  the  grass  is  getting  quite 
damp,  and  Charlie  says  it  is  time  to  dress  for  the 
concert" 

44  Very  well,  mamma,  I 'm  coming.  The  first 
waltz,  Mr.  Maynard ;  I  shall  not  forget." 

A  college  concert,  despite  the  absence  of  lady 
singers,  has  several  advantages  over  ordinary  ama- 
teur performances.  There  is  the  charm  of  the 
college  hall,  with  its  high  oak  roof,  antique  portraits 
and  associations  of  quaint  old  dons,  solemn  dinners, 
massive  plate,  and  choice  old  wine,  brightened  up 
for  the  nonce  into  a  lighter  festivity  to  entertain 
the  votaries  of  Euterpe,  and  (hear  it  not,  shades  of 
founders  and  benefactors !)  perchance  of  Terpsichore 
also.  And  then  everybody  comes  in  the  best  possi- 
ble humor.  Many  are  friends  of  the  singers,  and 
applaud  accordingly.  Jones  has  a 'knot  of  support- 
ers, who  encore  his  solo  as  a  matter  of  course,  even 
though  he  did  sing  flat  all  through  the  first  verse. 
And  then  there  are  the  stewards,  in  the  most  fault- 
less evening  dress,  handing  you  to  your  seat  in  that 
consummately  polite  and  deferential  way  which 
marks  the  Oxford  man  par  excellence.  And,  lastly, 
the  cups  of  antique  silver,  filled  with .  ambrosial 
liquor,  and  passed  down  the  gay  rows  of  ladies, 
young  and  old  and  middle-aged,  from  hand  to  hand, 
ay,  and  from  uiouth  to  mouth,  with  lialf-revealed 
enjoyment.  All  these  things  combine  to  make  a 
college  concert  always  pleasant  and  successful.  This 
evening's  concert  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
when  at  last  the  seats  were  cleared  away,  the  piano 
and  cornet  set  going,  and  we  began  the  expected 
impromptu  dance,  every  one  agreed  that  nothing 
could  have  been  managed  better.  Certainly  that 
was  my  opinion  as  I  floated  through  that  dreamy 
waltz  with  Florence  Thornhill.  Sunday  came  and 
went.  Of  course  we  attended  duly  at  St  Mary's  to 
see  the  viee-chaucellor,  doctors,  proctors, 44  pokers," 
&c,  in  their  robes  of  state,  and  in  the  evening,  as  in 
duty  bound,  promenaded  tho  Broad  Walk  for  the 
appointed  hour,  bowing  and  nodding  to  our  friends, 
and  scrutinizing  the  faces  and  dresses  of  strangers, 
till  eyes  ached  and  necks  were  stiff  with  turning 
perpetually  one  way,  and  we  retired,  nothing  loath, 
to  supper  and  repose. 

Next  morning  found  us  all  at  breakfast  in  Vere's 
handsome  rooms  in  college,  and  a  capital  spread  he 
gave  us,  every  variety  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  that 
he  and  the  cook  could  think  of  between  them,  not 
forgetting,  as  no  rowing  man  could,  a  genuine  Ox- 
ford steak.  This  last,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
charmed  none  but  masculine  appetites,  but  when 
Florence  Thornhill  took  a  small  piece,  with  an  apol- 
ogetic glance  at  the  other  ladies, 44  just  to  see,  you 
know,  what  training  is  like,"  my  admiration  for  her 
went  up  many  degrees.    Then  we  managed  to  be 


very  merry  over  the  Moselle  and  claret  cups  after 
breakfast  First  Mrs.  Thornhill  declined  politely 
but  with  firmness,  and  her  eldest  daughter,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Baxter,  who  practically 
illustrated  the  ease  with  which  the  liquor  might  be 
imbibed  by  means  of  a  straw,-did  the  same.  Then 
it  came  to  my  sister  Minnie :  she  had  quite  a  repu- 
tation for  always  knowing  just  the  correct  thing  to 
do  on  all  occasions,  and  all  the  girls  looked  for  Min- 
nie's lead. 

44  Come,  Miss  Maynard,"  said  Vere, 44  if  Baxter  is 
allowed*  to  finish  that  cup  by  himself,  as  he  will  do 
if  you  don't  prevent  it,  the  consequences  may  be 
fatal;  consider." 

Minnie  hesitated  and  looked  at  my  mother ;  my 
mother,  who  I  think  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  nothing 
loath  to  have  an  example  set  her,  returned  a  beam- 
ing smile,  which  spread  all  around  the  table,  as 
Minnie  very  demurely  took  the  straw  which  Baxter 
had  selected  for  her,  and  put  herself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  fragrant  Moselle.  The  spell  was 
broken :  no  one  hesitated  now,  and  even  the  poetic 
Alice  Thornhill  yielded  to  the  bland  entreaties  of 
Wingfield  to  sip,  as  he  poetically  put  it,  the  amber 
stream.  Florence,  who  sat  beside  me,  said  she  had 
done  her  duty  like  a  rowing-man  in  eating  beef- 
steak, and  she  should  now  go  out  of  training,  espe- 
cially as  the  great  Henley  cup  was  going  round.  So 
she  tasted,  and  so  did  Jessie,  and  so  did  my  mother. 

44  Now,  Mrs.  Thornhill,"  said  Vere, 44  we  can't  let 
you  off  this  time ;  this  cup  is  made  from  a  receipt 
bequeathed  by  our  generous  founder,  and  carefully 
preserved  among  the  college  archives;  and  they  say 
it  was  over  a  cup  of  the  same  that  our  present  re- 
vered Dean  wooed  and  won  bis  charmiug  wife  this 
time  six  years  ago." 

44  Indeed  ! "  said  Mrs.  Thornhill,  who  took  every- 
thing in  earnest, 44  then  there  must  be  something  in 
it." 

44  Yes,  there 's  a  good  deal  in  it,  though  it  has 
been  through  Baxter's  hands:  it  only  wants  one 
addition,  and  that  is  your  straw,  Mrs.  Thornhill." 

And  so  the  good  lady's  reluctance  was  overcome, 
and  she  tasted  the  pleasant  compound  not  once  nor 
twice,  and  the  conversation  became  sprightly,  the 
most  sober  faces  looked  vivacious,  the  merry  looked 
merrier  than  ever,  and  everything  seemed  rosy  and 
delightful. 

44  fen  o'clock,"  said  Thornhill,  looking  at  his 
watch.  44 1 'm  afraid  we  must  take  the  ladies  away, 
Vere :  the  drag  will  be  here  to  take  us  to  Blenheim 
at  half  past  ten :  you  and  Wingfield  and  Baxter  are 
engaged  to  come  with  us,  remember." 

44  It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  move  though."  replied 
Vere, 44  when  we  're  all  as  snug  as  a  select  circle  of 
gods  and  goddesses  4  as  we  sit  beside  our  nectar,' 
&c." 

44  Yes ;  only  it  strikes  me  that  the  rosy  hours,  in 
the  shape  of  stable-boys,  are  just  yoking  the  steeds 
to  our  chariot,  and  goddesses  in  the  present  day 
take  a  little  longer  to  dress  than  our  old-fashioned, 
friends  Juno  and  Minerva ;  so  good  morning,  old 
fellow,  we  '11  all  meet  at  the  gates  in  half  an  hour.** 

Golden  is  the  hour  when  you  roam  through  lovely 
scenes  with  the  enchanting  creature  whose  love  you 
are  striving  not  in  vain  to  win.  So  I  thought  that 
Monday  aliern  oon  as  Florence  and  I  strolled  over 
the  pleasant  lawns  and  picturesque  shrubberies  of 
Blenheim,  and  talked  everybody  knows  how.  And 
so.  I  believe,  thought  all  the  party,  especially  Wing- 
field. lie  hatl  Alice  Thornhill  for  a  companion, 
and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  poets  im- 
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pressed  her  deeply.  Florence  and  I  came  upon  the 
pair  once  under  a  mossy  oak,  just  as  Wingfield, 
reclining  at  Alice's  feet,  was  repeating,  his  eves  and 
voice  lull  of  expressive  tenderness,  "Maid  of 
Athens,  ere  we  part,"  &c.,  to  which  she  listened 
with  rapt  attention.  We  managed  to  slip  away, 
unobserved,  and  indulged  our  merriment  at  a  safe 
distance.  At  last  it  was  time  to  return.  The  drag 
was  in  waiting  at  the  palace  gates,  and  Florence 
and  I  reached  it  first. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  drive  four-in-hand,"  she 
said.  44  I 've  driven  a  pair  often.  Will  you  help 
me  on  to  the  box  for  hall  a  minute,  just  to  sec  how 
I  feel  up  there  V  " 

Of  course  I  complied. 

"  O,  it 's  splendid !  I  know  I  could  manage 
them  if  I  tried.  I'm  a  first-rate  whip,  Charlie 
says." 

"  Take  care,"  said  I,  as  she  took  up  the  reins,  for 
the  leaders  threw  their  noses  up  and  began  to 
move.  44  Wait  till  I  get  to  their  heads ;  they  're 
very  fresh." 

The  caution  came  too  late:  Florence  could  not 
resist  giving  the  reins  a  shake,  and  before .  I  could 
stop  them,  the  horses  broke  away,  and  made  for  the 
steep  incline  that  slopes  down  to  the  lake.  I  fol- 
lowed at  my  utmost  speed.  Florence  turned  and 
glanced  at  me  for  a  moment  with  her  face  deadly 
pale,  and  then  seemed  to  nerve  herself  for  the  hor- 
rible danger,  and  pulled  the  reins  with  all  her 
strength ;  but  four  fresh  horses  were  too  much  for 
her,  and  they  dashed  on  straight  for  the  slope. 

44  Keep  your  seat,  and  turn  them  to  the  right,"  I 
Bhouted  in  "an  agony  of  terror,  44  the  right,  for  God's 
sake  !" 

Poor  Florence  hears  me,  and  tugs  manfully,  but 
all  in  vain :  they  arc  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
slope:  nothing  can  stop  them;  in  another  moment 
they  will  be  rolling  headlong  to  the  lake.  Look  ! 
look  !  they  must  be  —  no,  thank  God,  the  horse s 
see  their  danger,  and  swerve  suddenly  to  the  right ; 
the  drag  sways  and  reels,  and  then  rights  again ; 
in  the  pause  I  am  up  with  the  horses,  and  Thorn- 
hill  close  behind  me;  we  have  them  safely  by  the 
heads,  and  the  danger  is  over. 

44  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  we  both  asked  at  once. 
44  No,  not  at  all,"  replied  Florence,  faintly.  44  Help 
me  down,  please." 

I  sprang  to  the  wheel,  and  she  fell  senseless  into 
my  arms.  The  whole  party  came  up  now,  all  very 
pale,  and  the  girls  half  hysterical ;  Mrs.  Thornhill 
would  have  fainted  if  her  anxiety  for  her  child  had 
been  less  strong.  We  soon  brought  Florence  round  ; 
her  eyes  opened,  the  color  came  back  to  her  cheek, 
and  she  declared  herself  quite  well,  and  ready  for 
the  drive  home, 

44 1  think,  Florence,  my  dear,  you  had  better  not 
go  out  again  this  evening,"  said  Mrs.  Thornhill, 
when  they  were  safe  at  home. 

44  Not  go  out,  mamma !  Why  there 's  the  pro- 
cession of  boats  to-night,  and  St  Anthony's  beau  of 
the  river,  too,  and  Charlie  stroke  of  the  boat.  O, 
I  would  n't  miss  it  for  all  the  world  !" 

44  Well  but,  dear,  you  won't  be  alone,  you  know ; 
of  course,  I  shall  stay  with  you,  and  we  can  play 
cribbage  together,  or  something." 

•4  O  yes,  dear  mamma,  you  're  very  kind,  I  know, 
but  really  you  must  let  me  go.     I  don't  mind 
jiving  up  the  theatricals  afterwards,  though,  you 
mow,  I 'm  quite  well,  but  I  must  see  the  proces- 
sion.'' 

44  Well,  rnn  away,  then,  and  get  on  your  linery," 


said  Thornhill,  "  and  you,  too,  Alice ;  there ':  no 
time  to  lose." 

Was  it  fancy,  or  did  I  hear  Wingfield  murmur, 
44  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow,"  as  Alic* 
left  the  room  ? 

Everybody  who  conies  up  for  an  Oxford  Com- 
memoration goes  on  Monday  evening  to  see  the 
grand  procession  of  lx>ats.  Hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  people  come  trooping  to  the  Is  is  bank 
in  the  cool  of  that  Monday  evening  :  old  habitue's  of 
the  river  with  perhaps  their  wives  and  daughters, 
citizens  of  Oxford  and  their  families,  rarely  seen  be- 
low Folly  Bridge,  strangers  to  whom  all  is  new,  and 
strangers  who  have  seen  it  all  before,  mingled  with 
boating-men  in  the  many-colored  flannel  uniforms 
of  their  various  clubs,  and  undergraduate  swells  of 
the  first  water,  all  come  on  Monday  evening  to  the 
river  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  ladies,  the  young  and  fair  predominating,  clad  in 
the  airiest  and  brightest  of  summer  costumes,  fill- 
ing the  nine  or  ten  college  barges  that  lie  moored 
along  the  bank,  and  making  each  look,  as  I  heard 
Wingfield  say  to  Miss  Thornhill  afterwards,  44  like 
a  bridle  bouquet,  filled  with  the  choicest  buds  of 
May."  There  is  a  long,  deep  crowd  too,  fringing 
the  opposite  bank,  not  very  distinyuc  in  its  composi- 
tion, but  motley  enough.  The  volunteer  band  is  at 
work  merrily ;  flags  are  flying  from  many  a  mast- 
head, and  there  on  the  'Varsity  barge,  —  that  one 
which  carries  the  big  dark-blue  flag,  —  you  see  the 
long  string  of  college  colors  rising  one  above  another 
in  the  order  of  their  place  on  the  river.  That  is 
our  St.* Anthony's  flag  at  the  top,  the  red  Maltese 
cross  on  a  white  ground,  and  Exeter  the  dark  crim- 
son just  below  it.  Now  just  look  at  the  river  itself, 
swarming  with  punts,  dingeys,  whiffs,  skiffs,  canoes, 
and  craft  of  every  size  and  shape,  so  thick  in  some 
places  that  you  might  almost  cross  the  river  by  step- 
ping from  boat  to  boat.  The  Eights  are  manned 
and  away  down  the  river  getting  into  their  places, 
and  practising  to  toss  oars,  and  chaffing  each  other 
merrily.  Ah  :  there  goes  the  starting-gun.  Look  ! 
here  they  come.  Our  boat  is  moored  under  the 
university  barge :  the  Exeter  Eight  comes  up. 
44  Easy  all ! "  cries  the  coxswain,  and  they  float  up 
level  'with  us.  "  Up  !  "  and  all  at  once  "the  eight 
oars  rise  dripping  from  the  water,  and  glittering  in 
the  setting  sun ;  our  oars  go  up  simultaneously  to 
return  the  salute,  and  stand  upright  for  a  few  sec- 
onds ;  both  crews  doff"  their  straw  hats  and  cheer 
lustily  ;  then  ,l  Down  !  "  and  the  sixteen  blades  fall 
flapping  and  splashing  upon  the  water.  Exeter 
moves  on  to  make  way  for  Oriel ;  we  salute  and 
cheer  as  before,  and  so  the  procession  goes  on 
through  some  forty  boats,  with  a  44  toss-oars  "  and  a 
lusty  cheer  as  each  goes  by.  Just  watch  those  men 
in  green,  rowing  that  old-fashioned  tub,  the  sort  of 
thing  that  pur  fathers  used  tb  pull  themselves  to 
pieces  in,  and  no  wonder ;  that  is  the  Jesus  crew, 
all  sturdy,  ruddy-faced,  beer-loviug  Welshmen :  see 
them  salute ;  they  have  a  fashion  of  their  own  ; 
there  they  go !  At  the  word  the  whole  crew  rise 
and  stand  upright,  each  holding  his  oar,  like  a  long 
shining  lance,  at  his  side  :  a  long  cheer  with  a  rich 
Cambrian  ring  about  it,  and  then  44  Down  !  "  and  on 
they  go.  Here  come  the  Torpids  ;  now  look  out  for 
a  spill :  there  they  go,  —  Balliol  *s  over  !  That  fat 
fell  low  Five  did  it  on  purpose,  just  wobbled  bis  body 
at  the  right  moment.  There  is  a  slight  cry  of  hor- 
ror from  the  ladies,  soon  merged  into  laughter  as 
the  cr«w  flounder  ashore,  wet  and  muddy,  but  grin- 
ning in  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  the 
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sensation  feat  of  the  day.  The  head-boats 
through  Folly  Bridge  by  this  time,  having  turned 
under  the  Lasher  (a  trying  business  for  the  cox- 
swains,  I  can  tell  you,  and  not  accomplished  with- 
out some  warm  language  from  those  little  tyrants  of 
the  hour),  and  are  coming  down  again  to  their 
barges.  Now  the  cheering  waxes  louder  and  lus- 
tier ;  the  boats  coming  down  cheer  the  boats  going 
up,  the  Eights  cheer  the  Torpids,  the  Torpids  cheer 
the  Eights  and  all  cheer  toad-boat ;  each  man  in 
every  boat  rows  as  he  likes,  and  when  he  likes, 
everybody's  oar  gets  in  everybody  else's  way,  and 
every  boat  is  within  an  acc  of  upsetting,  but  nobody 
loses  his  temper  or  seems  to  care  a  rush  about  any- 
thing except  making  as  much  row  as  in  him  lies. 
Coxswains  shriek  and  bellow  to  their  men  all  in 
vain ;  small  boats  are  swamped  and  their  owners 
dragged  dripping  into  punts ;  women  laugh,  boys 
chaff;  and  boatmen  6wear,  and  all  is  wild,  gay, 
glorious  confusion.  Then  by  degrees  the  excite- 
ment dies  away  ;  the  boats  drift  to  their  moorings 
at  last,  the  gay  crowds  melt  and  vanish  from  the 
barges ;  the  town-folk  and  gamins  disappear  from 
the  opposite  bank,  and  nothing  of  the  late  carnival 
remains  but  a  stray  crew  of  holiday  citizens,  and 
the  college  flags  flapping  lazily  in  the  evening 
breeze. 

As  everybody  knows,  there  are  only  two  states 
of  mind  possible  to  the  lover,  namely,  bliss  in  the 
presence  of  the  adored,  and  misery  in  her  absence ; 
and  as  I  had  to  escort  my  mother  and  sisters  to  the 
St.  Anthony's  theatricals,  while  Florence  T^ornhill 
stayed  at  home,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  perform- 
ance that  Monday  evening  had  no  charm  for  me. 
Verc,  I  believe,  acted  admirably,  and  kept  the  au- 
dience in  roars  all  through.  Wingfield  managed  to 
hide  his  whiskers,  and  did  a  pettish  little  woman  to 
the  intense  amusement  of  the  ladies ;  and  Baxter  per- 
formed the  part  of  a  brown  bear  in  the  burlesque  as 
naturally  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens;  but  1  was  glad  when  the  curtain  fell,  and 
I  could  retire  to  sleep  and  dream  alwut  Florence. 
I  just  mention  these  feelings  of  mine,  that  the 
reader  may  understand  that  I  was  in  love  in  the 
good  old  romantic  Romeo-and-Juliet  style,  which  is 
not  so  fashionable  now  as  it  ought  to  be. 

A  grand  morning  concert,  a  flower-show,  and  an 
elegant  lunch  in  Baxter's  rooms,  then  another  con- 
cert, and  then  the  Christ  Church  ball. 

"  There  is  no  ball  like  an  Oxford  Commemora- 
tion ball,"  said  ray  sister  Jessie,  with  an  emphatic 
nod,  as  we  stood  together  in  the  Lancers  that  even- 
ing. Jessie  danced,  as  she  did  everything  else, 
with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  and  had  a  greater  ca- 
pacity for  enjoyment  than  any  girl  I  ever  met 
"  You  're  quite  happy  then,  are  vou  ?  " 
"  Quite,  —  and  so  I  should  say  is  Mr.  Wingfield  : 
look  !  I  'in  sure  matters  must  be  corning  to  a  crisis 
between  him  and  Alice.  I  'vc  overheard  some  very 
sentimental  expressions  that  I  don't  think  were  quo- 
tations from  the  poets,  —  and,  by  the  by,  Tom,  what 
do  you  mean  by  being  so  devotedly  attentive  to 
Florence  ?  She  ought  to  be  bored  to  death  with 
you  by  this  time,  —  I  should  be." 

*•  Do  you  really  think  she  is  ?  "  I  said,  anxiously, 
not  olwerving  the  sly  twinkle  in  Jessie's  eye. 

44  Well,  no  ;  I 'm  afraid  she  cares  more  about  you 
than  could  1>e  expected,  considering  the  way  you  'vc 
persecuted  her  the  last  three  days  *  but  there,  you  're 
engaged  to  her  for  this  waltz,  1  know ;  go  along, 
fond  lover,  I  can  take  care  of  myself  herein  the 


I  had  been  resolving  all  the  evening  to  speak  my 
mind  to  Florence,  but  somehow  the  words  would 
never  come  just  at  the  right  moment  Two  or  three 
times  I  had  carefully  planned  the  attack,  and  be- 
tween the  dances  had  composed  several  imaginary 
conversations  that  should  lead  up  neatly  and  imper- 
ceptibly to  —  the  subject ;  but  they  bad  all  failed 
miserably.  However,  Jessie's  words  gave  me  a 
fresh  spur :  my  mind  was  made  up  —  I  would  do 
the  deed  forthwith.  But  again  it  was  not  to  be ; 
there  was  a  change  in  Florence's  manner  all  at  once, 
not  a  great  change,  but  just  enough  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  what  I  intended.  I  soon 
found  out  the  reason. 

"  I  'vc  something  to  tell  yon,  Mr  Maynard,"  said 
Florence,  M  that  I  dare  say  will  amuse  you  very 
much." 

u  By  all  means  tell  me  ;  what  is  it,  pray  ?  " 
44  Well,  guess." 

44  O,  I  understand,  it 's  a  riddle,  is  it  ?  " 
"  No,  no  such  thing ;  it 's  about  my  sister,  Alice." 
"Your  sister,  Alice?  and  —  Wingfield  ?  Why 
surelv  they  're  not  —  " 
"  tea." 
"  Engaged  ?  " 

44  Yes,  engaged  —  only  think  !  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it  though  Alice  has  just  told  me  herself. 
They 've  not  told  mamma  yet,  for  she  could  never 
hear  in  this  crowd  of  people  ;  and  besides  she  would 
be  sure  to  cry." 

14  And  what  does  vour  brother  say  ?  " 

il  Charlie  ?  O  he  seems  as  pleased  as  brothers 
generally  are,  you  know.  Here  he  is;  we'll  ask 
him.  Now,  Charlie,  how  do  you  like  the  intended 
match  ?  " 

44  Well,  it 's  not  a  very  good  one  in  point  of  size, 
is  it  ?  But  he's  a  boating-man,  that's  a  great  thing 
in  his  favor,  —  plenty  of  brains  and  pluck  about  him. 
She  might  have  gone  higher  and  fared  worse,  **  and 
he  laughed  and  passed  on. 

Soon  after  the  day  broke  in,  and  the  ball  broke 
up,  and  we  departed  home. 

"Jessie,"  said  I,  as  I  wished  her  good  night, 
44 1 'm  afraid  she  is  tired  of  me.  " 

"  Not  a  bit, "  returned  Jessie,  44 1  know  all  about 
it;  it  has  just  occurred  to  her  to-night  that  you  may 
be  following  Mr.  Wingfield's  example  before  long  : 
it  makes  her  a  little  frightened,"  she  added,  with 
her  most  expressive  nod, 44  but  she  11  get  used  to  the 
idea  soou,  and  then  it  will  be  all  right,  you  11  see.  *" 

Next  day,  however,  it  was  not  all  right  and  Flor- 
ence did  not  seem  44  to  get  used  to  the  idea  " ;  and 
all  the  mad  uproar  of  the  theatre,  and  all  the  g^yety 
of  the  masonic  fete,  with  the  dulcet  harmonies  of  the 
Orpheus  Glee  Club,  nay.  even  the  splendor  of  the 
evening  ball,  with  its  sprightly  music  and  ever- 
flowing  champagne,  failed  to  raise  me  from  a  state 
of  lovesick  dejection.  Yes,  it's  very  well  to  laugh  : 
I  can  laugh  now,  but  it  was  no  joke  then.  for.  as  I 
said  before,  I  was  really  deeply  in  love,  and  no  non- 
sense at>out  it  Thursday  was  Che  day  for  our  pic- 
nic to  Nuneham,  and  Friday  would  see  us  all  scat- 
tered to  our  different  homes,  and  Florence  and  me 
parted,  perhaps  forever.  The  prospect  was  too 
dismal  to  be  borne.  44  To-morrow  shall  «eal  my 
fate,"  said  I  to  myself,  44  cosne  what  eome  may.  " 

Finer  weather 'for  a  water-party  than  that  Thurs- 
day brought  us  could  sot  be  wished,  and  despite  the 
fatigues  of  the  past  week,  all  the  party  came  to  the 
river  In  the  best  possible  spirits.  Two  large  boats, 
of  the  class  known  in  irreverent  slang  as  "hen- 
coops," from  the  feminine  freight  for  which  they 
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are  specially  designed,  lay  ready  for  us  at  Hall's  I 
raft,  and  two  hampers  were  ready  packed  with  good 
picnic  fare,  —  fowls,  ducks,  pies,  pickled  salmon, 
cucumbers",  fruit,  champagne,  sherry,  claret,  soda- 
water,  ice,  lemons,  and  other  pleasant  things  to  be 
desired  on  a  hot  day  in  June. 

44  Now  are  vou  quite  sure,  Tom,  that  these  boats 
are  safe  V  "  asked  my  mother,  as  I  prepared  to  help 
her  into  the  larger  of  the  two. 

"  Safe  as  your  own  arm-chair,  my  dear  mother.  " 

"  Well,  don't  run  any  risks,  my  dear;  though  my 
chaperoning  duties  are  nearly  over  for  the  present. 
I  may  be  wanted  again  you  know." 

44  Let  me  take  care  of  you,  Mrs.  Maynard, "  put 
in  Baxter :  "  come,  I  '11  be  cox.  of  this  boat,  Maynard, 
i  and  serve  out  the  grog,  or  whatever  it  is,  from  time 
to  time  ;  that  >  my  fine,  is  n't  it  ?  Now  then,  is 
everybody  quite  comfortable  ?  Room  enough,  Mrs. 
Maynard"?  All  the  liquors  in,  Thornhill  V  Shove 
her  off,  Mat.    Now  pull  away,  you  fellows.'' 

And  off  wo  glided,  Baxter  seated  in  the  stern, 
with  his  legs  reaching  far  along  the  boat,  my  mother 
and  iny  cousin  Helen  on  his  right,  Alice  Thornhill 
and  Jessie  on  his  left,  while  Wingfield  and  Macleane 
did  the  rowing.  In  the  other  boat  were  Mrs.  Thorn- 
hill, Florence,  and  my  sister  Minnie,  Vere,  who  took 
the  steering,  Thornhill,  and  myself,  who  toiled  at 
the  oars. 

Pleasant  it  is  on  the  Isis  river  to  drop  gently 
down  the  stream  between  the  smooth  green  banks, 
with  the  sun  shining  bright  overhead,  and  to  watch 
the  gray  spires  of  Oxford  rising  over  the  rich  sum- 
mer foliage,  and  then  gradually  diminishing  in  the 
hazy  distance.  Pleasant  it  is  when  there  are  light 
hearts  and  pretty  faces  Uoating  along  with  you, 

11  Youth  at  ths  prow,  fuid  Plewrare  at  the  beta,'1 

when  many  a  lively  jest  goes  round,  and  many  a 
merry  laugh  rings  out  across  the  water,  and  all  is 
bright  and  smiling  and  rosy.    And  we  all  agreed 
that  morning  that  not  one  of  the  gay  pleasures  of 
the  week  could  be  compared  with  the  serene  and 
sunny  enjoyment  of  our   Nuneham  water-party. 
Perhaps,  as  Vere  remarked  with  complacent  pity, 
the  rowers  found  the  enjoyment  a  good  deal  more 
sunny  than  serene,  but  then  Baxter  took  care  to 
refresh  them  —  not  forgetting  himself —  from  time 
to  time,  and  feminine  voices  praised  their  prowess, 
and  rebuked  the  laziness  of  the  two  steersmen,  till 
the  toiling  galley-slaves  felt  they  wore  not  so  badly 
used  after  all.  And  so  we  glided  on,  past  I  (Hey  Lock 
and  the  picturesque  mill,  which  all  who  see  burn  to 
sketch  on  the  spot;  past  Kennington  Island,  with  its 
trim  little  "public,"  famed  for  beer  and  skittles; 
past  Sandford  Lasher  and  the  pool,  where  more 
than  one  good  swimmer  has  lost  his  life ;  through 
the  deep  cold  lock  beside  the  little  ivy-covered  tav- 
ern, which  we  boating-men,  in  the  middle  of  a  long 
training  row,  have  often  passed,  44  and  sighed  and 
looked  and  sighed  again,"  thirsting  for  forbtddeu 
beer;  ronnd  pleasant  creeks  and  corners  of  the 
winding  river,  recalling  many  a  bit  of  crafty  steer- 
ing, and  many  a  hard  evening's  work  up  stream ; 
down  to  Nuneham  Island,  all  wood  and  weeds; 
sharp  round  the  corner,  and  here  we  are  lying  under 
the  prettiest  of  all  thatched  cottages  and  the  most 
delicious  of  all  green  woods.   Out  we  step  on  to  the 
Bmooth  turf,  Mrs.  Thornhill  and  my  mother  treading 
almost  as  lightly  as  their  daughters,  while  even  Bax- 
ter's heavy  step  becomes  elastic  for  the  moment. 

"  Now,  ladies,"  said  that  doughty  squire  of  dames, 
*'  here  we  are  at  last.    Welcome  to  these  sylvan 
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shades,  where  no  end  of  rural  fays  and  fairies  dwell, 
here  in  cool  somcthing-or-other,  and  mossy  cell. 
Come,  Vere,  say  something  neat  about  Pan  aad 
those  cla&sical  parties,  will  youV  " 

44  O,"  returned  Vere,  "  you  're  warbling  your 
native  woodnotes  so  beautifully  wild  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  help  you  out ;  but  look  here,  if  you 
want  to  do  something  classical,  just  take  the  char- 
acter of  Bacchus,  and  carry  this  basket  of  cham- 
pagne up  to  the  summer-house ;  perhaps  the  ladies 
will  form  a  group  of  wood-nytuphs  to  escort  you." 

''My  character  to  a  hair,  old  fellow;  I'm  your 
man ;  the  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes." 

And  forthwith  exit  Baxter,  bearing  champagne, 
with  nymphs  attending. 

"Now,  Maynard,'*  said  Thornhill,  "bustle,  and 
let 's  get  the  dinner  ready,  and  the  rest  may  take  a 
stroll  till  we  want  them." 

"  Very  well.  I  see  Wingfield  and  your  sister  are 
off  already.  He  seems,  by  the  wave  of  his  hand,  to 
be  saying,  4  This  is  the  forest  primeval,'  &c." 

44  Ah,  no  doubt ;  and  she 's  enjoying  it  wonder- 
fully, I  dare  say.  Now,  mother,  and  wood-nymphs 
all,"  he  went  on,  as  we  came  up  to  the  summer- 
house  with  the  provisions,  "  we  're  going  to  spread 
the  feast :  will  the  lovely  nymphs  be  kind  enough 
to  take  Bacchus  into  the  woods  for  a  short  time  i 
he 's  sure  to  be  in  the  way  here." 

44  And  if  you  want  a  couple  of  good  ugly  satyrs," 
added  Vere,  44  perhaps  you  '11  take  Macleane  and 
me,  —  eh,  Mac  ?" 

44  O,  let  me  stay,  Charlie,  won't  you  ?  "  said  Flor- 
ence; "you'll  want  one  girl,  I'm  sure,  to  make  it 
all  look  nice ;  and  I  can  cut  up  a  cucumber  much 
better  than  either  you  or  Mr.  Maynard,  you  know." 

4*  Well,  yes,  you  may  stay ;  1  dare  say  we  can 
make  you  useful.  Now,  Maynard,  out  with  those 
pies,  and  I  '11  brew  the  claret  cup ;  go  to  work  at 
the  cucumber,  Florrie." 

In  twenty  minutes  or  so  the  table  was  spread  in 
the  arbor  by  the  water-side,  and  we  were  making 
our  way  into  the  various  dainties  as  fast  as  the  im- 
perfect nature  of  the  knives  and  forks  supplied  from 
the  cottages,  would  allow.  No  one  declined  the 
fragrant  bowl  of  Moselle,  or  hesitated  a  moment 
over  the  claret-cup,  this  time,  and  even  sherry-cob- 
bler, that  persuasive  nectar,  tbund  no  small  favor 
among  nymphs  as  well  as  satyrs.  Of  course  every- 
thing was  pronounced  delicious,  and  everybody  was 
as  merry  as  it  was  in  his  or  her  uature  'o  be.  My 
mother's  face  beamed  with  smiles  on  all  around. 
Mrs.  Thornhill  made  believe  to  be  taking  in  all 
Vcre's  jokes  with  great  apparent  enjoyment ;  and 
even  Wingfield  and  Alice  gave  up  for  the  time  the 
romantic  air  which  ought,  as  they  clearly  considered, 
to  wrap  an  aflianccd  pair. 

41  Well,"  said  Baxter,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
persuade  the  ladies  to  partake  once  more  of  the 
eherrv-tart  and  claret-cup,  over  which  he  especially 
presided,  44  if  I  can't  persuade  a  lady  to  take  any 
more,  1  'in  certain  nobody  else  can,  so,  Thornhill,  I 
move  that  we  seek  the  sequestered  groves,  and  try 
and  pick  up  sermons  in  stones,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
eh  V  May  I  give  you  an  arm,  Mrs.  Thornhill  ? 
We  sober,  middle-aged  people,  Mrs.  Maynard,  can 
walk  quietly  behind,  aud  let  wayward  youth 
wander  where  it  like*." 

Wayward  youth  was  not  slow  to  take  the  hint, 
and  we  were  soon  deep  in  the  cool  greenwood.  I 
cannot  remember  how  it  came  about,  but  somehow 
or  other,  quite  by  aceidect  it  seemed,  Florence  and 
I  got  parted  from  the  rest.    It  was  really  not  our 
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doing;  we  happened  to  be  talking  together,  and 
walking,  perhaps,  a  little  slower  than  the  rest,  and 
vou  know  how  easy  it  is  to  lose  yourself  in  a  wood. 
1  suppose  we  took  a  wrong  turning,  or  perhaps  the 
others  left,  us  on  purpose ;  at  any  rate,  there  we 
were  all  at  once  walking  side  by  side  alone.  All  at 
once,  too,  our  powers  of  conversation,  which  had 
been  lively  enough  before,  seemed  to  fail,  and  my 
heart  began  to  beat  quick,  aa  I  bethought  me  that 
now  or  never  was  the  time  to  make  the  plunge  for 
good  or  ill.  Stealing  a  side  glance  at  Florence, 
1  saw  she  looked  embarrassed,  and  as  if  her  heart 
wen'  beating  too.  What  was  she  thinking  about  ? 
She  must  guess  what  was  coming.  Was  she  con- 
sidering how  to  make  her  44  no "  as  gentle  as  pos- 
sible 'i  Or  was  she  —  well,  the  sooner  I  find  out 
the  better.  Yes,  but  how  to  begin  ?  how  to  start  a 
subject  near  enough  to  the  subject,  and  not  too 
near?  I  was  relieved;  Florence  broke  silence 
first. 

44  I  never  thanked  you  properly,"  she  said, 44 for 
saving  my  life  that  day  at  Blenheim ;  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  ungrateful ;  I  have  thought  of  it  often." 

"  Ungrateful!"  replied  I,  feeling  a  singular  dry- 
ness in  the  throat  that  nearly  choked  me ;  "  I 'm 
sure  I  did  nothing  to  deserve  gratitude." 

"  O  yes !  if  you  had  not  stopped  the  horses  just 
when  you  did  I  should  have  been  dashed  against 
the  trees  and  —  killed,"  she  added,  with  a  slight 
shudder.  "We  may  not  meet  again  after  to- 
morrow, but  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  my  life 
to  you." 

She  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  our  eyes  met,  and,  — 
really  I  would  rather  not  go  on,  only  all  young  lady 
readers  would,  I  know,  be  utterly  disgusted. 
Young  ladies  always  want  to  know  how  this  sort  of 
thing  is  done,  and  find  it  impossible  to  ascertain  from 
those  who  have  actually  done  it,  so,  with  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  personal  feeling,  I  shall  just  tell 
them  right  out  how  I  did  it.  Where  did  I  leave 
off"?  Our  eyes  met,  and  held  a  short,  very  short, 
telegraphic  conversation,  which  meant  something  like 
this :  I,  —  44  Do  you  ?  "  She,  -  *  Do  you  ?  "  I,  — 
44  Will  you?"  She,  — "Will  you?"  Both,  — "Yes, 
we  were  made  for  each  other ! "  Then  we  spoke 
with  the  tongue,  though  speech  seemed  quite  un- 
necessary. 

*•  Florence,"  said  I,  "  I  love  you  dearly ;  will  you 
be  my  wife  ?  " 

There  was  a  murmuring  reply,  like  a  ripple  of 
writer  on  the  sand,  and  then  a  period,  I  don't  Know 
how  long,  of  delirious  joy,  which  the  poverty  of  the 
language  will  not  allow  me  to  describe  ;  all  I  knew 
or  felt  was  that  Florence  Thomhill  was  mine,  mine 
against  the  world,  mine  till  the  crack  of  doom. 
There  now,  my  dear  young  lady,  are  you  satisfied  ? 
No,  of  course  not;  you  want  to  know  all  about  the 
wedding,  and  the  number  of  bridesmaids,  and  how 
they  were  dressed,  and  whether  Florence  cried,  and 
whether  we  sent  cards.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
if  you  will  give  us  a  call  some  day,  —  our  house  is 
the  prettiest  cottage  in  Surbiton,  —  Florence  will 
be  delighted  to  talk  it  all  over  with  you,  as  she  has 
talked  it  over  a  hundred  times  already  with  other 
young  ladies. 

And  now,  readers  all,  farewell.  My  rowing  days 
are  over ;  they  have  been  —  I  say  it  delilierately,  in 
spite  of  Florence's  frown  —  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life,  and  the  memory  of  them  will  be  always  dear. 
There  stands  at  my  knee,  jogging  ray  arm  as'l  write, 
a  sturdy,  straight-backed  little  fellow,  whom  I  hope 
to  see,  somewhere  about  the  year  1885,  handling  a 


good  oar  in  the  dark-blue  eight  at  Fntney,  and 
stirring  in  ray  heart  memories  still  fresh  and  green 
of  my  boating-life  at  Oxford. 


SOMEBODY'S  BAG. 

Yoc  have  doubtless  heard  of  that  famous  carpet- 
bag which  was  associated  with  the  Waterloo-Bridge 
mystery.  Well,  I  am  about  to  tell  you  a  much 
more  dreadful  story  (or  one  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  so)  about  another  carpet-bag,  the  owner  of  which 
the  much-vaunted  sagacity  of  the  police  has  also 
failed  to  discover.  In  both  cases,  however,  as  though 
in  revenge  for  their  own  incapacity,  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  cast  a  slur  upon  innocent  individuals. 
My  neighbor  B  and  myself  were  returning',  one 
November  afternoon,  from  our  club,  where  I  had 
looked  in  as  usual,  just  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  even- 
ing pajier,  in  order  to  take  the  last  telegraphic  in- 
telligence to  my  wife  at  home,  when,  finding  our- 
selves late  for  our  respective  dinners,  we  hailed  a 
hansom,  and  got  into  it;  it  being  arranged  that  I 
should  drop  B  within  a  street's  length  of  his  own 
house. 

"  Hullo ! "  cried  my  companion,  directly  we  had 
started  off ;  "  whv,  here 's  a  carpet-bag  which  some- 
body has  left;  behind  him." 

"  Halves ! "  exclaimed  I,  with  a  sudden  and  un- 
controllable impulse,  the  springs  of  which  lay  far 
enough  away  in  those  days  of  boyhood  when  the 
rights  of  property  are  so  imperfectly  understood. 

44  No,  no,"  replied  B,  severely ;  "  it  is  not  yours, 
my  friend.    You  know  it  was  1  thai  found  it." 

44  Really,  my  dear  B,"  returned  I, 44  you  quite  sur- 
prise me.  You  must  be  aware  that  it  belongs  to 
neither  of  us,  but  to  the  unfortunate  person  who 
bad  engaged  this  hansom." 

Very  true,"  assented  B,  but  a  little  regretfully, 
as  I  thought,  at  the  view  I  had  deemed  it  right  to 
take  ;  for  however  Divines  may  preach,  and  (which 
is  worse)  the  Law  may  dictate,  when  one  has  found 
a  thing,  one  does  seem  to  have  some  sort  of  a  claim 
to  it.  If  I  were  asked  to  point  out  what  is  par  ex- 
cellence the  law  of  nature,  I  should  answer,  It  is 
that  which  is  called  on  land  "  the  Right  of  Trover," 
and  on  the  seashore  that  of  "  Flotsam  and  Jetsam." 
Here  was  a  carpet-bag  left  by  the  tide  of  humanity, 
—  or  at  least  by  one  careless  wave  of  it,  —  and 
here  were  We  its  finders,  —  for  it  is  ridiculous  that 
B  should  have  a  priority  of  claim,  just  because  he 
happened  to  plump  down  (without  hurting  himself) 
upon  the  property  in  question,  which  might  just  as 
well  have  been  on  my  side  of  the  hansom  a*  his. 
The  question  arose  then,  How  were  we  to  deal  with 
it? 

44  It  will  never  do  to  give  it  up  to  the  cabman, 
eh  ?  "  observed  B,  tentatively  :  44  he  '11  keep  it  for 
himself  to  a  certainty." 

44  Quite  out  of  the  question,"  assented  I.  "  The 
poor  fellow  who  lost  it  would  never  have  a  chance 
of  recovering  it" 

44 1  think  I  had  better  take  it  home,  and  advertise 
it  in  the  Times,"  suggested  my  friend. 

44  No,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  firmly :  44  you  shall 
never  be  troubled  to  walk  with  that  great  black 
leather-bag"  (it  was  an  uncommonly  large  one) 
44  through  the  streets.  The  cab  takes  me,  you  know, 
to  my  own  door,  so  111  take  it  to  my  house." 

44  Very  well,"  said  B,  slowly  handing  over  tho 
property  into  my  charge,  with  the  air  of  a  co-trus- 
tee, who,  while  executing  some  undoubtedly  lawful 
deed,  yet  cannot  help  regretting  that  the 
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who  acts  with  him  should  happen  to  be  an  attorney. 
"  You  'II  take  great  care  of  it,  won't  yon  ?  " 

44  Of  course  I  will,"  returned  I.  indignantly.  u  I 
shall  either  advertise  it  in  the  Times,  or  take  it  to 
the  police-office  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

44  Just  so,"  said  B,  who  had  now  arrived  at  his 
journey's  end.  "  1  should  n't  at  all  wonder  if  we 
saw  a  reward  offered  for  it  to-morrow  in  the  second 
column.  If  we  wore  poor  people,  this  might  be 
quite  a  god-send,  might  it  not?  " 

Thin  made  us  both  laugh. 

"  You  shall  have  halves,"  said  I,  44  whatever  it  is." 

And  so  wc  parted  with  another  shout  of  merri- 
ment. But  when  I  glanced  through  the  little  win- 
dow, I  saw  B  looking  after  me  with  an  intensity  of 
expression,  which,  although  wc  are  always  sorry  to 
wish  each  other  good  'by,  I  never  noticed  in  his 
friendly  countenance  before. 

It  may  bo  asked,  perhaps,  how  it  was  that  the 
cabman,  seeing  me  enter  his  vehicle  without  lug- 
gage, and  emerge  from  it  with  the  property  in  ques- 
tion, did  not  at  once  question  my  right  to  the  same ; 
for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  meta- 
physician enough  to  allow  that  I  could  have  evolved, 
not  only  the  idea  of  a  carpet-bag,  but  a  carpet-bag 
itself,  out  of  my  inner  consciousness. 

The  reply  to  this  apparent  difficulty  is,  that  it  was 
dark.  Moreover,  I  won't  swear  that  I  did  not  hold 
the  carpet-bag  rather  behind  mc,  so  as  to  shield  it 
from  observation;  while  I  paid  the  man  his  full  fare 
and  sixpence  over,  for  which,  as  usual,  he  did  not 
stay  to  thank  me,  but  drove  swiftly  away. 

My  wife  was  exceedingly  interested  in  this  carpet- 
bag—  a  black  one,  evidently  divided  within  into 
compartments  —  and  punched  it  vigorously,  with 
the  object  of  discovering,  from  the  nature  of  the  re- 
sistance ofTered,  what  was  the  character  of  its  con- 
tents. "  If  we  could  open  it,"  argued  she,  "  we 
should  surely  learn  from  internal  evidence  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner,  and  be  able  to  forward  it 
to  him  immediately." 

But  when  all  the  little  keys  in  our  possession  had 
been  tried  without  effect  upon  its  patent  lock,  we 
decided  that  it  could  not  possibly  contain  anything 
beyond  a  change  of  clothes  —  probably  some  poor 
gentleman's  evening  suit,  —  and  a  couple  of  hair- 
brushe*.  There  was  no  doubt  about  them,  for  I 
could  feel  their  bristles  through  the  leather.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  expenditure  of  seven-and- 
sixpence  in  an  advertisement  in  the  Times  was  not 
to  be  dreamed  of,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  44  com- 
municate with  the  police."  There  was  also  some- 
thing authoritative,  and  which  seemed  to  confer 
importance,  upon  one.  in  such  an  act.  Poople  who 
arc  described  as  "  taking  that  very  proper  course," 
in  the  newspaper,  always  strike  one  in  the  light  of 
public  benefactors.  Moreover,  although  nothing 
was  really  ever  further  from  mv  thoughts  (and  I 
think  I  may  add  even  from  B's)  than  to  appropriate 
that  carpet-bag  or  its  contents  to  my  own  uses,  yet 
there  was  a  certain  sense  of  self-sacrifice  in  the 
action,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  most  heroic  honesty. 
Aristides  himself  could  not  have  behaved  more 
justly  :  it  was  a  proceeding  that  even  Draco  would 
have  spoken  of  from  the  bench,  I  thought,  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise.  At  all  events,  I  should  be 
looked  upon  by  the  police  authorities  —  accustomed 
to  deal  with  persons  actuated  by  such  very  different 
sentiments  —  with  something  more  than  cold  re- 
spect. In  a  word,  I  don't  remember  to  have  ever 
felt  more  self-complacent  than  when  I  took  my  way, 
after  luncheon,  the  next  day  (a  Saturday),  to  the 


nearest  police-station,  with  the  intention  of  supply- 
ing the  Inspector  with  that  mysterious  mental  ali- 
ment which  Sir  Richard  Mayne  calls  44  information 
received." 

Having  reached  the  office,  and  being  told  by  the 
policeman  on  duty  in  the  antechamber  to  "  pas«  on  " 
—  as  though  I  were  an  apple-woman  obstructing  the 
pavement  —  I  soon  found  myself  in  the  presence  of 
his  superior,  and  undergoing  the  minutest  inspection 
from  that  sagacious  person.  His  eye  measured  mc, 
as  though  he  had  been  my  tailor,  from  my  head  to  my 
knees,  and  doubtless  would  have  gone  further,  and 
literally  44  taken  the  length  of  my  foot,"  but  for  a 
great  counter  which  intervened  between  him  and 
me,  and  curtailed  his  investigations,  although  by  no 
means  his  curiosity.  I  never  was  so  looked  at  before 
in  all  my  life  ;  and  it  was  at  this  moment  I  began 
to  feel  regret  that  I  had  so  enjoyed  the  misfortunes 
of  those  three  victims  to  the  P  division  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace. 

"*I  have  found  a  carpet-bag,"  said  I,  in  a  hesitat- 


ing tone. 


Umph ! "  returned  the  Inspector,  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  a  great  ledger,  and  looking  as  though 
he  was  about  to  mention  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
warn  me  that  any  admissions  that  I  might  make 
would  be  used  against  me.  "  Umph ! "  repeated  he, 
still  more  severely:  "that  is  a  very  odd  thing  to 
Jiti'l,  sir,  indeed." 

Now,  really,  I  put  it  to  any  one,  was  this  fair  ? 
Whv  should  he  have  said  that?  We  were  in  Lon- 
don, a  populous  city,  where  almost  everybody  who 
possesses  a  change  of  raiment  also  owns  a  carpet- 
bag, and  is  liable  to  lose  it.  If  the  celebrated  New 
Zealander  had  arrived,  and  was,  with  his  scantily- 
attired  nation,  solely  in  the  occupation  of  the  me- 
tropolis, such  an  innuendo  could  have  been  hardly 
justified ;  but  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  me  quite  in- 
sulting. 

41  Sir,"  said  I,  (turning,  I  have  no  doubt,  very 
red), 44 1  found  it  in  a  hansom." 

44  Ah ! "  returned  the  Inspector,  with  the  fierce 
exultation  of  a  wild  animal  who  fancies  he  scents 
blood,  "you  found  it  in  a  hansom." 

44  Yes,"  observed  I,  with  irritation ;  14 1 've  got  it 
now.  I  don't  want  it.  You  may  send  for  it  if  vou 
like." 

44  Be  good  enough  to  —  "  No,  that 's  just  what 
he  did  not  say.  Gratitude  I  had  ceased  to  expect 
from  this  person,  but  I  did  expect  common  civility, 
and  I  was  disappointed. 

44  State  the  circumstances,"  was  all  he  said  ;  and 
he  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  them  down  with  ma- 
lignant deliberation.  At  this  point  I  began  in  my 
mind's  eye  to  see  the  court  of  the  Old  Bailey,  not 
from  the  grand-jury  box,  wherefrom  I  had  beheld  it 
in  the  flesh,  but  from  the  point  of  view  enjoyed  by 
the  prisoner  in  the  dock.  Suspicion,  arrest,  convic- 
tion, (for  .ill  I  knew)  penal  servitude  for  life,  was 
what  I  now  expected,  instead  of  that  autograph  let- 
ter from  the  Home  Secretary  complimenting  me 
upon  my  sagacity  and  rectitude,  with  the  receipt  of 
which  my  imagination  had  flattered  me  as  I  came 
along. 

4i  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  gloomily,  when  I  had  quite 
finished,  44  you  have  clone  very  wrong,  and  some- 
thing entirely  unjustifiable." 

Dear  me,  dear  me!  how  I  wished  I  had  let  B 
carry  home  that  carpet-bag,  as  he  had  so  pressingly 
offered  to  do,  instead  of  me.  How  I  wished  I  had 
put  it  behind  the  fire.  How  I  wished  I  was  going 
to  sail  fbr  Otaga  that  evening,  per  clipper  ship 
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Swiftsiire,  whose  departure  I  had  seen  advertised  t>n 
the  wall  of  the  police-station  as  I  came  in.  Every 
detail  of  what  I  had  remarked  coming  along  the 
streets  crowded  before  my  eyes,  just  as  the  novelists 
describe  them  to  do  in  the  cases  of  condemned  or 
moribund  persons.  The  inspector's  accent*  emote 
upon  my  ear  like  the  strokes  of  a  parsing  bell. 

"  Your  manifest  duty,  sir,  was  to  inform  the  cab- 
man that  the  property  in  question,  —  very  likely 
documents  of  prieelesa'worth,  —  " 

"  No,"  interrupted  I,  hastily  ;  "  hair-brushes." 
The  next  moment,  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  I 
felt  that  1  had  made  a  great  mistake. 

"  Hair-brushes  ! "  said  he,  slowly,  suiting  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word  by  slowly  stroking  one  of  his  mut- 
ton-chop whiskers  :  "  then  you 've  opened  it,  have 
you  V  " 

u  No,  no,"  said  I,  imploringly  ;  "  none  of  our  keys 
would  fit  the  lock."  Here  I  saw  that  I  bad  made 
another  most  unfortunate  mistake. 

44  O,  indeed  ! "  was  all  the  Inspector  said,  but  he 
looked  volumes,  —  the  whole  four  volumes  of  the 
Newgate  Calendar. 

"  Your  obvious  duty,  in  the  first  instance"  re- 
turned he,  with  meaning,  "  was  to  have  given  up  the 
property  to  the  cabman,  in  order  that  it  might  have 
been  at  once  conveyed  to  the  Lost-Parcels'  Of- 
fice —  " 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  I,  with  sudden  vehemence,  "  so 
I  ought,  of  course  !  I  quite  forgot  about  the  Lost- 
Parcels'  Office." 

44  Ah,  you  knew  of  it,  then,  but  you  forgot  it,"  re- 
turned the  Inspector  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm  that  I 
have  heard  my  brother-in-law,  who  is  a  county 
magistrate,  use  to  poachers  found  with  partridge-nets 
in  their  accidental  possession.  44  You  will  be  good 
enough  to  favor  me  with  your  address." 

I  gave  it  him  of  course,  I  wou 
a  present  of  the  lease  of  my  house 
molliiiod  him  at  that  moment. 

"  More  than  twenty-four  hours  will  have  elapsed 
before  this  carpet-bag  can  be  sent  to  it*  projjcr  des- 
tination," pursued  he ;  44  therefore  the  owner  will 
probably  have  called  at  the  Lost-Parcels'  Ollice, 
and  not  finding  it  there,  will  conclude  —  and  in- 
deed the  authorities  will  tell  him  so  —  that  all  fur- 
ther search  is  vain.  Cabmen  are  bound  to  return 
articles  so  discovered  within  twelve  hours ;  and  if 
they  do  not  do  so,  it  is  because  they  are  thieves." 

44  Exactly  so,"  urged  I,  despairingly  ;  44  that  is  why 
I  deemed  it  safer  to  take  this  home  with  me  ;  I 
.  thought  the  cabman  might  not  be  trustworthy." 

"  You  could  have  taken  his  numl>er,  I  suppose," 
remarked  the  Ins|Kjctor,  cynically.  44  It  is  Uto  late 
to  forward  the  article  to  Scotland-yard  to  night; 
you  had  better  bring  it  hither  yourself  on  Monday. 
Gtjod  morning." 

lb;  did  not  say  44  Good  morning  "  like  a  parting 
salutation  at  all.  It  seemed  to  express  :  44  You  may 
go  now,  but  on  vour  personal  recognizances  to 
reappear  here  within  cight-and-forty  hours.  I 
have  not  done  with  you,  nor  anything  like  it.  I 
have  got  my  eye  upon  you ;  my  myrmidons  shall 
have  their  orders.  A  man  that  can  see  hair-brushes 
through  the  leather  of  a  carpet-bag,  and  yet  for- 
gets the  existence  of  a  Lost-Parcels'  Ollice,  is  not 
likely  to  come  to  good ;  I  shall  see  you  again.  Good 
morning." 

The  intermediate  Sabbath  was  by  no  means  a 
day  of  rest  to  me.  Black  Care,  that  sit*  behind 
the  horseman,  seemed  always  to  bo  sitting  in  front 
of  me  in  the  form  of  a  leathern  carpet-bag.    If  an 
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incubus  ever  took  that  form,  I  pity  those  of  my  an- 
cestresses who  were  witches.  My  wife,  to  whom  1 
had  communicated  my  apprehensions,  pictured  her 
beloved  husband  with  a  mask  on  (as  beheld  in 
Xever  too  late  to  Mend  at  the  Princess's  Theatre), 
shorn  of  his  name,  and  answering  to  a  number  with 
lour  figures  in  it.  We  were  about  to  retire  to  rest 
ujK>n  that  Sunday  night  at  ten-thirty,  as  usual,  when 
the  parlor-maid  came  up  to  the  drawing-rooin  with 
a  very  pale  face,  to  say  that  there  were  a  conple  of 
policemen  in  the  hall  who  wanted  to  speak  with  me. 

44  They  shall  never  part  us ! "  exclaimed  my  wife, 
with  a  shriek  of  agony.  44  O  Walter,  Walter,  why 
did  you  laugh  at  those  poor  people  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  who  were  falsely  accused  of  picking  pock- 
ets?" 

I  unbarred  the  shutters,  and  looked  out  into  ©in- 
crescent. Yes,  as  I  had  suspected,  there  were  two 
other  policemen  watching  the  house  from  outside. 

44  Heaven  bless  you,  Polly,"  said  I  with  pathos; 
44  you  at  least  will  know  that  I  am  innocent."  Then 
taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  unconsciousness 
induced  by  hysterics,  I  tore  myself  away  from  her 
side. 

In  our  little  hall  there  stood  the  largest  policeman 
I  ever  saw  out  of  a  pantomime,  and  one  almost  as 
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standing  behind  him.  Each  had  a  dark- 
lantern  stuck  in  his  belt,  which  gave  them  an  awful 
appearance;  ami  the  cook  and  the  kitchen-maid 
were  regarding  them,  as  though  they  were  a  couple 
of  Guy  Fawkeses,  with  unfeigned  amazement.  It 
was  not  th<J 44  amazement "  spoken  of  in  the  mar- 
riage-service ;  however,  between  them  and  those 
policemen  there  was,  for  once,  no  tender  bond  of 
sympathy,  I  feel  certain ;  they  were  almost  as  fright- 
ened as  their  master. 

44  Here  I  am,"  said  I,  holding  in  v  hand  before  me, 
as  I  had  seen  all  heroic  criminals  do  upon  the  stage, 
when  44  the  game  is  up,"  and  44  the  darbies  "  must  be 
put  on,  and  why  not  with  a  good  grace  ? 

44  Yes,  sir,"  returned  the  giant,  respectfully ; 44 1  'ni 
sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  the  fact  is  we  snspeet 
there 's  somelxxly  in  that  empty  bouse "  (he  was 
Irish,  of  course)  44  next  door :  we  have  been  directed 
to  watch  it,  and  a  certain  mark  which  we  set  upon 
it  has  been  removed,  whereby  we  know  tliat  some 
person  has  entered  who  has  no  right  to  be  there. 
The  owner  is  out  of  town,  so  if  you  will  kindly  let 
us  get  out  of  your  garret- window,  and  on  to  the 
roof  —  " 

11  Gentlemen."  cried  I,  in  a  rapture, 44  the  whole 
house  is  at  your  service  I  respect  the  Law  above 
all  things.  "  What  would  you  take  to  drink  V  " 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  almost  too  much  for  me- 
lt is  unnecessary  to  describe  how  enthusiastically  I 
seconded  the  eiforts  of  44  the  force,"  accompanying; 
them  to  the  very  roof-top,  and  only  leaving  them 
when  they  made  their  burglarious  entry  into  the 
next  door,  and  the  possibility  arose  of  a  contest,  with 
robbers.  They  almost  frightened  my  eldest  child 
into  a  fit  as  they  tramped  by  her  apartment,  but  I 
assured  them  that  she  was  used  to  fits,  and  that  it 
was  of  no  consequence. 

In  short,  if  ever  a  man  showed  himself  a  good 
citizen,  and  deserving  of  the  approbation  of  '*  the 
authorities, "  it  was  I.  I  even  ventured,  while  push- 
ing the  big  man  through  the  garret-window  (where 
he  stuck  fast,  and  had  to  have  his  lantern  taken  off), 
to  give  him  the  heads  of  the  carpet-bag  story,  in 
order  that  he  might  retail  them  in  the  proper  quar- 
ter. But  be  gave  me  to  understand  that  44  misde- 
meanors "  were  not  in  his  line,  which  lay  rather  in 
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the  suppression  of  "  burglaries  with  violence."  I 
don't  know  whether  they  found  anybody  in  that  un- 
inhabited house  or  not ;  and  I  don't  care. 

The  next  morning,  I  once  more  betook  myself, 
carpet-bag  in  hand,  to  the  police-station.  There 
was  another  Inspector  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  ras- 
caldom, and  I  had  to  tell  all  my  story  over  again. 

44  When  did  you  furnish  this  information  ?  asked 
this  terrible  official,  who  was  twice  as  ferocious  as 
the  other. 

44  Yesterday, "  said  T. 

44  Yesterday  ?  "  returned  he  in  an  awful  yoice  ; 
**  why,  I  was  here  all  day  yesterday.  What  time 
was  it  when,  according  to  yow  own  account,  you 
came  here  to  give  up  this  property  ?  " 

"  About  three  o'clock,"  said  I. 

44 1  was  here  at  three.  Number  forty-two,  was  n't 
I  here  at  three  o'clock  yesterday  ?  " 

41  Stop  !  "  cried  I ;  44 1  forgot ;  it  was  Saturday. 
Of  course  I  could  n't  come  here  on  a  Sunday.'* 

You  should  have  heard  the  inspector's  44  Umph  t " 
when  I  said  that.  If  that  man  ever  goes  to  church 
of  his  own  free-will,  I  '11  forfeit  my  character  for  the 
second  time,  —  and  I  don't  intend  to  do  that  in  a 
hurry. 

44  Well,  we 've  got  your  address,"  said  be.  44  We 
know  where  to  find  you,  if  anything  should  arise 
further  out  of  this  matter. " 

44  Further  ?  "  cried  I.  Why  you 've  got  the 
carpet-bag  and  all  that 's  in  it  What  can  arise  out 
of  it  further?" 

44  It 's  impossible  to  say,"  returned  the  Inspector, 
dryly.  14  But  suppose  —  I  only  say  suppose  —  the 
whole  story  should  be  a  device  for  getting  rid  of  a 
—  here  he  pointed  to  the  dreadful  carpet-bag  — 
44  something  hinconwenient." 

44  Good  heavens ! "  cried  I,  turning  j>ale  with 
horror, 44  not  a  dead  body  ?  " 

44  Just  so, "  nodded  the  Inspector ; 41  who  knows  ?  " 

I  found  myself  at  home  somehow ;  but  the  shock 
had  a  serious  effect  upon  my  system.  When  I  found 
myself  well  enough  to  revisit  the  club,  B's  cheery 
laugh  grated  upon  my  ears  very  unpleasantly.  He 
would  have  laughed,  if  I  may  use  the  vulgarism,  on 
the  other  side  of  his  mouth,  if  he  had  taken  home 
that  ear{K!t-bag. 

44  Well,"  exclaimed  he, 44  how  did  that  little  ven- 
ture of  ours  turn  out?"  (Fancy  either  of  those 
Inspectors  hearing  him  say  44  venture  " !)  44  Remem- 
ber, I  am  entitled  to  halves,  you  know." 

44  Yes,  you  are,"  returned  I,  gravely ; 44  and  if  any- 
thing comes  of  it,  you  shall  certainly  have  halves. 
The  reward  that  is  most  likely  to  l>e  offered  is  six 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor;  and  you 
shall  serve  three  of  them,  and  welcome  I " 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  not  under  44  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police  "  even  now. 

THE  «  LONG  "  FIRM. 

Tiik  4i  Long  "  Firm  is  an  old-established  house, 
with  head -quarters  in  Manchester,  branch  establish- 
ments in  most  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  correspondents  all  over 
the  world.  Originally  founded  by  three  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Long,  it  has  since  passed  into  other 
hands,  though,  like  most  old  and  reputable  estab- 
lishments, the  firm  is  still  designated  by  the  name 
of  the  founders. 

The  principle  on  which  its  business  is  conducted 
is  extremely  simple,  and  calculated  to  result  in  large 
profits:  to  buy  everything,  and  to  pay  for  noth- 


ing. The  firm  has  never  yet  been  through,  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  and  it  passed  scathless  through 
the  recent  commercial  crisis  which  resulted  in  the 
ruin  of  so  many  less  securely  constituted  establish- 
ments. Having  had  commercial  relations  with  the 
concern  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  I  can  testify  to  the  promptitude,  tact,  and 
energy  with  which  their  business  is  conducted. 
Friends  of  mine  have  also  been  honored  with  the 
favors  of  the  44  Long  "  Firm. 

My  friend  Mr.  Layling,  sculptor,  had  exhibited  a 
number  of  valuable  works  in  marble,  bronze,  and 
ivory  at  a  Fine  Art  Exhibition  in  Manchester.  The 
term  of  the  exhibition  was  drawing  to  a  close  with- 
out any  of  these  objects  being  sold,  when  Mr.  Lay- 
ling  received  a  note  from  a  Liverpool  gentleman, 
requesting  to  know  the  lowest  price  that  would  be 
accepted  fbr  the  whole  collection,  the  writer  being 
disposed  to  purchase  it  to  adorn  his  mansion.  The 
letter  contained  some  intelligent  and  appreciative 
remarks  on  many  of  the  works,  —  particularizing 
their  merits,  hinting  at  defects,  —  and  appeared  to 
be  written  by  a  cultivated  connoisseur.  It  was 
dated  from  an  aristocratic-sounding  square,  and  Mr. 
Layling  having  little  doubt  that  he  was  entering  on 
a  correspondence  with  a  wealthy  merchant-prince, 
replied,  naming  his  terms.  The  customer  returned 
answer,  that,  although  be  could  not  consider  the 
price  named,  extravagant  for  such  a  collection,  it 
nevertheless  exceeded  his  present  means ;  but  he 
offered  to  purchase  several  of  the  articles  separate- 
ly,' particularly  mentioning  an  ivory  plaque  of  a 
Minerva,  which  he  directed  to  be  forwarded  at  once, 
promising  to  send  its  price,  twenty-five  guineas,  on 
receipt.  The  44  plaque  "  was  duly  sent.  Not  re- 
ceiving the  money  or  a  reply  from  his  patron,  Mr. 
Layling  took  a  journey  to  Liverpool  from  the  south 
of  England,  and  there  hunted  up  the  square  with 
the  aristocratic  name  from  which  the  letter  was 
dated.  The  square  was  a  court.  Knocking  at  the 
door  of  a  hovel,  he  inquired  if  Mr.  Carnitbers 
lived  there  ?    A  poorly-dressed  woman  said, — 

44  Yes,  —  but  he  was  away  ;  would  not  return  for 
some  days." 

44  Very  good ;  you  're  his  wife,  of  course.  I 'm 
Mr.  Layling,  from  Surrey.  I  sec  how  it  is,  —  I  have 
l>een  swindled ;  but  1  give  you  half  an  hour  in 
which  to  return  my  ivory  carving,  and  pay  my  ex- 
penses to  Liverpool.  If  you  don't  do  it,  I  shall  call 
the  police,  give  you  in  custody,  and  break  your 
windows."    And  he  took  a  scat. 

The  woman  at  first  protested  that  her  husband 
had  pawned  the  ivory  carving ;  but  after  a  deal  of 
trouble  she  produced  it  from  a  bundle  of  rags  in  the 
corner  of  the  room. 

Having  recovered  liis  Minerva,  Mr.  Layling  con- 
sented to  dispense  with  the  |»olice. 

44  Now,"  said  he,  44  pay  mo  my  thirty-seven  shil- 
lings travelling  expenses,  or  I  break  your  windows." 

44  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  woman, 44 1  will  be  candid 
with  you.  It  is  no  good  asking  us  for  money,  for 
we  have  n't  a  sixpence  in  the  house.  We  have 
teen  very  unfortunate  lately,  and  business  dull.  It 
is  quite  true  that  we  belong  to  the  4  Long '  Firm, 
but  we  are  not  the  principals  in  the  business,  —  my 
husband  is  merely  employed  at  a  salary  of  thirty 
shillings  a  week,  and  a  commission  on  what  he 
brings  in.  As  to  the  police,  they  know  us  very 
well;  and  if  you  like  to  call  them,  you  are  wel- 
come. Many  people  are  weak  enough  to  think  we 
can  be  given  in  charge  for  this  sort  of  thing, \>ut 
they  find  out  their  mistake.  Their  only  conrse  is  to 
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sue  us  for  debt ;  and  as  we  never  bare  anything  to 
seize,  it  is  never  worth  while.  Some  people  waste 
a  deal  of  money  in  finding  this  out.  As  fbr  you, 
I  am  sure  you  can't  compkin,  fbr  you  'vc  got  your 
goods  back." 

Mr.  Layling  being  a  determined  character, 
broke  the  windows,  and  left. 

My  friend  Roys  ton,  nurseryman  and  horticultu- 
rist in  Hampshire,  was  actually  twice  swindled  by 
the  same  "  Long."  One  summer  afternoon  a  gen- 
tleman alights  from  his  dog-cart  at  Mr.  Royston's 
extensive  grounds,  and  gives  in  his  card,  "'Mr. 
Walter  Long,  Longxight,  Manchester."  He  has 
come  to  look  out  some  shrubs,  trees,  and  floricultu- 
ral  rarities,  for  his  "  place."  He  evinces  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  the  specimens  shown  him,  but 
defers  to  Mr.  Royston's  judgment  in  the  selection. 
About  fifty  pounds'  worth  are  chosen,  and  promised 
to  be  sent  off.  Mr.  Long  explained  that  he  never 
ran  bills,  always  preferred  to  pay  cash ;  but  having 
been  at  great  expense  about  his  44  place,"  and  hav- 
ing allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  exceed  the 
amount  he  intended  expending  in  shrubs,  he  sup- 
posed his  acceptance  at  two  months  would  be  satis- 
factory ?  The  candor  of  his  manner  disarming  sus- 
picion, Mr.  Royston  was  prevailed  upon  to  part 
with  bis  goods  on  those  terms.  In  two  months' 
time  he  discovered  himself  to  be  a  victim  of  the 
44  Long  "  firm,  without  hope  of  redress.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  to  sue  a  man  on  a  bill  who  has  got 
nothing ;  while,  as  no  44  false  pretences "  had  been 
made,  he  was  not  amenable  to  criminal  law,  lor  Mr. 
Long  really  did  live  at  Longsight,  Manchester,  and 
had  a  44  place  "  there,  comprising  two  rooms,  and 
about  half  a  crown's  worth  of  furniture. 

A  month  after  this  bill  had  been  dishonored,  the 
same  gentleman,  in  the  same  dog-cart  (hired  from 
the  neighboring  town),  presented  himself  once  more 
at  Mr.  Royston's  place  of  business.  Mr.  Royston 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes ;  called  him  a  thief 
and  a  swindler,  and  ordered  him  off  his  grounds. 

44  All  you  say  may  be  correct,"  Mr.  Long  owned, 
very  calmly.  44 1  am  a  swindler,  and  I  don't  deny 
it  I  am  a  member  of  the  4  Long '  firm,  but  our 
rule  is  never  to  swindle  the  same  man  twice.  I  am 
come  to  make,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  reparation 
for  the  loss  I  caused  you.  Yoii  remember  those 
shrubs  you  sent  me  !    I  sold  them  pretty  well,  I  am 

? leased  to  tell  you.  (Don't  be  angry,  but  listen.) 
'hey  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  I  now  have  an 
order  to  supply  another  lot  at  a  much  better  figure, 
and  I  thought  I  could  n't  do  better  than  come  and 
make  au  honest  deal  with  you  for  them." 

44  And  you  think  nic  fool  enough  to  be  gulled  a 
second  time  ?  "  said  Mr.  Royston. 

44  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear  sir ;  I  bring  the 
money  with  me  "  (he  produced  a  bundle  of  notes), 
44  and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  part  with  your  goods  till 
they  arc  paid  for.  I  am  sure  you  are  too  good  a 
man  of  business  to  allow  any  sore  feeling  at  being 
4  done '  before,  to  interfere  with  an  opportunity  of 
turning  money  now.  Besides,  we  do  business  hon- 
estly at  times.  I  have  a  bona  fide  commission  to 
buy  these  trees,  and  out  of  my  proGt  1  will  certainly 
pay  you  something  off  the  acceptance," 

Mr.  Royston  not  Beeing  how  lie  could  lose  money 
on  6uch  terms,  was  finally  persuaded  to  deal. 
Shrubs  were  selected  to  the'samc  amount  as  before 
—  fifty  pounds  —  packed  in  his  wagon,  and  started 
into  town ;  the  arrangement  being  that  Mr.  Long 
should  drive  Mr.  Royston  to  his  hotel,  where  he 
would  pay  the  account. 


Having  directed  his  man  not  to  deliver  the  good* 
at  the  railway  station,  but  to  wait  with  them  outside 
the  hotel  for  orders  (a  precaution  which  Mr.  Long 
assented  to  as  quite  justified),  Mr.  Royston  mounted 
the  dog-cart,  and  was  driven  in  town  to  the  hotel 
by  his  customer.  Arrived  there,  Mr.  Long  called 
for  brandy-and-water,  cigars,  and  writing  materials ; 
paid  his  hotel  bill,  somewhat  ostentatiously  display- 
ing his  gold  and  notes ;  and  requested  Mr.  Royston 
to  write  him  out  a  receipt  for  the  amount  of  his  ac- 
count. 

This  done,  Mr.  Long  began  to  count  out  the 
money  in  payment ;  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his 
occupation,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought 

44  This  won't  do,"  he  said,  thoughtfully.  44 1  have 
not  been  a  swindler  for  nothing.  If  I  pay  you  this 
money  now,  you  will  pocket  it  for  your  acceptance, 
and  then  go  and  tell  your  man  to  drive  back  to 
your  place  again  with  the  shrubs,  so  that  /  shall  be 
swindled  this  time." 

Mr.  Royston  disclaimed  any  idea  of  the  kind. 

44  No  doubt,  my  dear  sir,  no  doubt ;  but  a  man  in 
my  position  can't  afford  to  place  himself  in  any 
one  *s  hands.  Now,  you  see  that  I  have  the  money 
to  pay,  and  I  know  that  you  have  the  receipt  in 
your  pocket  Tell  your  man  to  deliver  the  goods 
at  the  railway  station  (goods  department),  when  I 
will  give  you  notes,  and  you  can  hand  me  the  re- 
ceipt   That 's  fair  to  you,  and  secures  me." 

Not  seeing  any  hitch,  and  knowing  that  Long  had 
the  money,  Mr.  Royston  acceded  to  this  proposition, 
though  not  without  considerable  hesitation.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  goods  were  consigned  at  the  railway 
station  to  a  Manchester  firm  by  Long's  direction. 
Mr.  Royston  asked  for  his  money. 

44  Shake  hands  with  me,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Long ; 
44  you  are  the  best  friend  I  ever  met." 

44  What  do  you  mean  'i  " 

44  This.  My  train  starts  in  ten  minutes ;  you  can 
send  in  your  account  when  you  please,  or  you  can 
draw  on  me  at  two  months  if  you  prefer,  —  or  book 
it  you  know." 

Royston  fetched  a  policeman ;  but  when  Mr. 
Long  explained  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  debt 
to  be  recovered  by  the  usual  process,  the  constable 
regretted  he  could  do  nothing. 

44  However,"  thought  Mr.  Royston, 44 1  can  at  least 
stop  my  goods."  But,  on  going  to  the  traffic  man- 
ager, he  learnt  that  goods  once  consigned  to  any 
person  could  not  be  reclaimed,  any  more  than  a  let- 
ter dropped  into  the  post ;  the  compauy  being  tied 
by  law  to  deliver  them  only  to  the  address  given. 

Mr.  Royston  took  the  next  train  to  Manchester, 
and  there  communicated  with  the  police,  but  with- 
out effect ;  for  the  shrubs  were  consigned  to  a  most 
respectable  auctioneer,  who  had  no  course  but  to  sell 
them  as  ordered,  and  he  had  handed  over  the' money 
they  realized  to  Long  before  a  writ  for  the  amount 
could  be  issued  against  him.  Then  he  was  gone. 
The  sheriff's  officer  told  Mr.  Royston. 44  It 's  no  good 
suing  tbem  Longs,  air ;  there 's  always  writs  out  for 
'em,  but  they 've  got  nothing  to  take." 

And  now  for  my  own  case.  I  am  a  provincial 
coachmaker,  with  a  large  export  trade.  In  Septem- 
ber, 18(54,  a  well  but  not  over-dressed  man,  about 
thirty,  of  Hebrew  descent,  and  of  very  gentleman- 
ly address,  entered  my  office,  and  presented  this 
card:  — 

.  Josdkrmain  and  Co., 
Shippers, 

Uraceciiurcn  street, 

London. 
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The  time  of  day  was  afternoon,  two  hours  before 
banks  closed. 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  my  firm,  1  believe,  and 
have  had  previous  dealings  with  them?"  he  re- 
marked. 

I  well  remembered  the  familiar  card  of  the  house. 
Three  years  previously  I  had  had  dealings  with 
Messrs.  Jondermain,  to  whose  agents  in  the  West 
Indies  I  then  exported  largely.  But  I  had  done 
nothing  with  them  since  that  time. 

"  My  name,"  he  continued,  "  is  Alfred  Harris.  I 
am  Messrs.  Jondermain's  agent  in  Havre.  They  are 
extending  their  connection  in  vairious  quarters,  and 
I  have  been  associated  with  the  firm  but  recently, — 
much  later  than  the  period  at  which  you  formerly 
did  business  with  them." 

I  then  inquired  after  the  health  of  the  junior 
partner,  which  I  knew  had  been  very  delicate. 

4*  Young  Mr.  Jondennain  is  still  in  a  most  preca- 
rious state  ;  he  has  been  in  Madeira  for  the  last  few 
months;  but  is  sinking  rapidly,  and  we  fear  will 
never  return." 

All  this  tallied  with  what  I  knew  of  the  young 
gentleman.  If  I  had  had  any  suspicion  at  the  time 
(which  I  had  not),  this  would  have  dispelled  it. 

44  A  widow  lady  at  Havre,  a  friend  ol  Mr.  Jonder- 
main's," Mr.  Harris  proceeded,  "  newly  returned 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  accustomed  to  use  one  of 
your  carriages  there,  has  commissioned  me  to  pur- 
chase a  similar  carriage  of  your  make,  for  her  pres- 
ent requirements.  I  left.  Mr.  Jondennain  in  Lon- 
don this  morning,  who  has  indorsed  the  order,  and, 
in  fact,  mven  me  a  draft  to  pay  for  it." 

Mr.  Harris  was  then  taken  into  the  show-room, 
where  he  immediately  selected  the  carriage  required. 
This  again  looked  right,  for  it  was  one  of  the  kind 
previously  sent,  per  Messrs.  Jondennain,  to  the 
West  Indies.  It  was  a  large  door-cab  phaeton.  I 
inibnned  Mr.  Harris  that  this  carriage  was  already 
sold,  that  it  would  take  some  weeks  to  finish  another 
like  it,  and  that  the  price  was  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds.  He  appeared  much  disappointed,  told  me 
that  the  lady  could  uot  wait,  and  that  he  must  get 
a  carriage  of  that  particular  sort  immediately.  I 
showed  him  smaller  carriages  of  the  same  sort,  but 
without  doors,  at  a  hundred  guineas.  For  some 
time  he  was  sure  one  of  these  would  not  do.  At 
length  he  said  that  on  his  own  responsibility  he  was 
unable  to  buy  anything  except  exactly  what  was 
ordered,  but  he  would  go  and  telegraph  to  Messrs. 
Jondermain  to  ask  if  they  would  sanction  his  tak- 
ing the  smaller  carriage?  With  this  decision  he 
left,  promising  to  return  in  a  few  hours,  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  a  reply  from  his  principals'. 

When  lie  was  gone,  my  clerk  told  me  that  Mr. 
Harris  knew  this  particular  phaeton  be  appeared 
anxious  for,  to  be  sold,  for  that  he  had  been  told  so. 
I  attached,  however,  but  little  importance  to  the 
fact  at  the  time. 

In  about  three  hours,  —  one  hour  after  banks 
closed,  —  Mr.  Harris  again  presented  himself  with 
a  telegraphic  reply  received  from  his  firm,  to  the 
effect  that  as  he  best  knew  the  lady's  require- 
ments they  would  leave  the  matter  to  his  judg- 
ment. 

On  this,  Mr.  Harris  agreed  to  take  the  smaller 
phaeton  at  one  hundred  guineas,  and  requested  an 
account  to  bo  made  out  and  receipted.  The  cus- 
tomary discount  to  the  firm  having  been  deduct- 
ed, he  begged  very  hard  for  a  commission  on  the 
transaction  for  himself ;  indeed,  he  was  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  haggling  over  this  question 


with  true  Israeli  tish  skill ;  but  the  claim  was  not 
allowed. 

Thereupon  protesting  it  was  a  very  hard  case 
Mr.  Hams  produced  a  check,  given  him  that  morn- 
ing, he  said,  by  his  employers,  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  carriage.  The  amount  of  the  check  was"  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  intended,  as  he  ex- 
plained; to  purchase  the  larger  phaeton.  After  the 
amount  of  bargaining,  he  had  previously  displayed, 
it  appeared  reasonable  enough  to  suppose*  that  his 
first  intention  had  been,  after  beating  me  down  as 
low  as  he  could,  to  have  finally  offered  this  draft  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  payment  for  the 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  carriage.  So  far  it 
looked  natural,  and  in  accordance  with  Hebrew 
business.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  he  re- 
quired thirty  pounds  change  from  his  check. 

Alwavs  accustomed  to  regard  with  suspicion  any- 
thing like  an  exchange  of  checks,  more  especially 
after  banking  hours,  I  made  an  excuse  respecting 
the  situation  in  which  the  crest  should  be  painted, 
in  order  to  get  Mr.  Harris  down  stairs  into  the  show- 
room with  my  clerk,  so  as  to  give  me  five  ininutes 
to  myself  with  the  check.  I  made  the  most  of  this 
time.  Turning  out  from  my  pigeon-holes  the  bun- 
dle of  correspondence  for  1861  marked  J,  I  drew 
out  three  or  four  of  Messrs.  Jondermain's  letters  of 
that  date.  One  of  them  happened  to  be  an  advice 
of  forwarding  money,  as  follows :  — 

44  Herewith  we  have  the  pleasure  to  hand  you  our 
draft  on  English  and  Irish  Bank,"  &c. 

Mr.  Harris's  draft  appeared  so  far  in  order  that  it 
was  also  on  the  English  and  Irish  Bank.  Next  for 
the  signature.  As  nearly  as  I  could  recollect,  the 
previous  checks  I  had  received  from  the  firm  had 
been  signed  44  Jondermain  and  Co."  Mr.  Harris's 
draft  was  signed  44  John  Jondennain."  This  might 
have  been  suspicious  but  for  two  reasons ;  first,  the 
signature  44  John  Jondermain  "  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, written  by  the  same  hand  which  had  signed 
my  letters  44  Jondermain  and  Co."  I  satisfied  my- 
self of  this  by  comparing  it  with  three  or  four  let- 
ters. The  handwriting  in  the  body  of  the  check 
was  also  the  same.  Secondly,  it  was  not  improbable 
that  his  son  being  away  and  not  likely  ever  to  re- 
turn, Mr.  Jondermain  might  have  taken  to  sign 
drafts  in  his  own  name.  At  all  events,  having 
compared  the  handwriting,  I  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  being  the  same  as  the  handwriting  of 
many  similar  drafts  I  had  received  from  the  same 
firm. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  familiarity  of  Mr. 
Harris  with  the  son's  illness,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances about  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Jonder- 
main ;  which  I  have  not  thought  needful  to  particu- 
larize ;  his  giving  me  the  card  of  the  firm ;  and  the 
plausible  reason  for  which  he  required  change  of  (lie 
check  (namely,  being  unable  to  get  the  larger  car- 
riage he  wanted) ;  and  then  adding  to  that,  the 
similarity  of  the  handwriting ;  I  bad  no  doubt  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  draft.  So  when  Mr.  Harris 
returned  to  the  office,  I  began  to  write  out  a  check 
for  the  thirty  pounds  change.  I  mentioned  that 
my  former  drafts  were  signed  Jondermain  and  Co., 
adding,  that  I  had  no  doubt  this  one  was  correct 
enough. 

4'  O  yes,"  said  Mr.  Harris ;  44  since  his  son  has 
been  given  over,  Mr.  Jondermain  does  everything 
in  his  own  name." 

I  was  about  filling  up  the  check  "  to  the  order  of 
the  firm,"  when  my  customer  begged  me  to  insert 
his  name  instead,  giving  as  a  reason  that  his  account 
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was  debited  by  Messrs.  Jondermain  with  the  total 
amount  of  the  draft  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  when  he  received  it  in  the  morning,  and 
that  consequently  my  check  would  go  into  Ins  own 
bank  account.  That  this  was  not  unreasonable, 
those  most  conversant  with  business  transactions  of 
the  kind  will  allow.  Moreover,  as  be  professed  his 
indifference,  after  all,  about  the  matter,  I  did  as  he 
requested,  at  the  same  time  crossing  the  check  to 
make  it  payable  only  through  a  banker. 

With  this  last  precaution,  I  was  satisfied  that,  even 
supposing  anything  could  possibly  be  wrong,  there 
would  still  be  plenty  of  time  to  telegraph  to  Messrs. 
Jondermain,  and  get  their  reply,  before  the  bank 
opened  in  the  morning,  when  at  worst  I  could  stop 
my  check.  Accordingly,  I  agreed  to  deliver  the 
carriage  on  the  following  day,  and  then  had  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  chat  with  Mr.  Harris,  whom 
I  found  remarkably  well  informed  on  most  topics. 
I  smoked  one  of  his  cigars,  —  a  fine -flavored  Rega- 
lia, but  expensive  ;  for  it  cost  me  exactly  thirty 
pounds. 

When  he  left,  I  telegraphed  thus  to  his  firm  :  — 

"  To  Messrs.  Jondermain  &  Co.,  Gracechurch 
Street,  London. 
"  Received  your  check,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  for  carriage,  from  Alfred  Harris,  and  gave 
change  thirty  pounds.    Reply  if  all  right." 

At  nine  o'clock  that  evening  I  got  a  reply  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  We  know  no  such  person  as  Alfred  Harris. 
Chock  forged." 

I  was  about  to  take  my  hat  to  get  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  bank  manager  to  stop  my  check,  when 
a  neighbor,  a  jeweller  in  the  town,  dropped  in.  I 
told  him  of  the  circumstance  ;  when  my  story  came 
to  the  check,  he  said,  — 

"  I  sec  it  all ;  you  're  done.  I  changed  your 
check  this  evening." 

"  low  did!" 

"  I  did.  A  gentleman  called  on  me,  purchased  a 
small  diamond  ring  for  five  pounds  ten,  and  handed 
me  your  thirty-pound  check  in  payment.  1 1  sup- 
pose yon  know  that  name  ? '  he  asked,  with  a  smile. 
'  O  yes.'  said  I,  with  another  smile ;  and  without 
more  ado  I  gave  him  change.  Would  n't  you  have 
.done  the  same,  though  it  wan  crossed  ?  " 

It  only  remains  to  offer  an  explanation  of  Mr. 
Harris's  manner  of  working  this  swindle. 

I  learned  from  Messrs.  Jondermain,  that  when  I 
was  doing  business  with  them  in  1861,  they  em- 
ployed an  office-lad  for  a  short  time  to  copy  letters, 
and  that,  having  found  him  out  in  pilfering  stamps, 
and  having  also  had  information  that  he  was  a  rela- 
tive of  the  "  Longs,"  they  dismissed  him.  On  turn- 
ing to  their  letter-book  of  the  date  in  question,  they 
found  several  pages  torn  out ;  among  them,  the 
pages  containing  copies  of  letters  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  carriages.  Supposing  the  boy  to  have  stolen, 
m  addition,  a  few  cards  of  the  firm  and  a  blank 
cheek  or  two,  it  is  easy  to  make  out  the  sequel.  He 
takes  them  to  his  employers,  the  Longs,  who  hand 
them  to  one  of  their  staff  to  study.  Furnished  with 
all  the  information  required,  and  a  facsimile  of 
Messrs.  Jondermain's  signature,  u  Mr.  Harris  " 
wanted  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  use  his 
knowledge. 

If  it  be  asked  why  I  did  not  endeavor  to  trace 
Alfred  Harris,  the  answer  is,  that  I  did  so  the  same 
night,  and  ineffectually. 


STEPHEN  WOOLCOMBE. 

A  8TOHV  IS  TWO  PAHT8.  —  PAKT  THE  8ECOKD. 

I. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  quite  dark, 
when  Stephen  Woolcombe  quitted  bis  house  to  go 
to  Sandymouth.  Well  wrapped  up  as  a  protection 
against  the  weather,  he  carried  a  dark-lantern,  a 
brace  of  horse-pistols,  a  crowbar,  and  a  bag.  Half 
an  hour's  walk  brought  him  to  tie  gully  by  which 
he  could  descend  to  the  shore ;  the  tide  was  nearly 
out,  wanting  not  quite  an  hour  of  low  water.  Care- 
fully and  quietly  he  strode  along  down  the  gully, 
where  the  darkness  covered  him,  and  then  out  into 
the  open,  where  the  moonlight  revealed  him  to  the 
only  watcher  of  his  actions  —  Margaret  Stapleton 
—  as  he  walked  out  towards  the  wreck.  Margaret 
followed  him  at  some  distance,  and  knowing  his  des- 
tination, or  guessing  it  rather,  she  took  tier  own 
path,  and  went  to  a  j>oint  under  cover  whence  she 
could  see  all  that  passed  in  or  about  the  wreck. 

Stephen  Woolcombe  came  to  the  confused  heap 
of  timbers,  which  a  few  days  ago  had  been  a  fine 
ship,  and  climbed  upon  it.  He  did  not  stop  to  ex- 
amine the  debris,  but  went  straight  to  a  particular 
spot  which  he  had  noted  in  the  daytime.  The  deck 
was  sliiny  and  slippery  with  the  tide  which  had  just 
left  it,  and  the  position  of  some  of  the  timbers  was 
a  little  :dtfcred,  but  Woolcoinbe  recognized  the  place 
and  at  once  began  bin  work.  It  was  the  alter  hatch- 
way of  the  ship  which  had  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  supposed  that  it  led  down  to  the  chief  cabin  ; 
he  also  supposed,  reasonably  enough,  that  in  this 
cabin  would  be  all  that  was  most  valuable  in  the 
shape  of  money  or  portable  plunder,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  the  ship  had  settled,  from  the  uubrok- 
en  appearance  of  her  frame  abaft,  and  from  obser- 
vations he  had  carefully  made,  Stephen  Woolcombe 
concluded  that  this  cabin  was  more  or  less  intact, 
and  might  well  reward  the  labor  of  a  search. 

With  the  help  of  his  crowbar  he  removed  the 
wreckage  that  blocked  up  the.  hatchway,  and  alter 
twenty  minutes'  hard  work  was  rewarded  by  finding 
uninjured  the  steps  leading  to  the  cabin.  Do-.vu 
these  he  walked  and  entered  the  cabin,  which,  ex- 
cept that  the  fittings  were  all  started  by  the  concus- 
sion .the  ship  had  experienced,  and  that  everything 
was  saturated  with  sea- water,  was  wonderfully  little 
damaged.  The  water  had  not  risen  to  the  beaui>  of 
the  deck,  the  scuttles  were  open,  and  on  the  jwrt 
side  the  planks  wen;  bulged  at  the  spot  where  the 
shin  had  been  caught  in  the  hold  of  the  rock. 

To  rummage  the  drawers  aud  lockers  was  with 
Stephen  Weolcombe  the  work  of  a  few  lnlmues 
only.  In  one  locker  he  found  a  case  of  Schiedam, 
at  which  he  took  a  long  pull.  The  fortifying  influ- 
ence of  a  little  Dutch  courage  was  perhaps  excus- 
able, considering  the  time  and  the  place.  Alone 
among  dead  men,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  in  a 
wreck  which  the  relentless  tide  was  certain  to  swal- 
low up,  perhaps  at  its  next  flow,  the  object  ,  of  the 
visit  robbery,  and  the  mind  brought  to  the  work  id- 
ready  blackened  and  tafouled,  the  man  might  have 
been  excused  a  little  nervousuess.  Under  the  table, 
washed  thither  by  the  sea,  lay  the  dead  body  of  the 
captain,  from  whose  neck  Woolcombe  took  a  mas- 
sive gold  chain,  and  from  his  pocket  a  chronometer 
and  a  purse.  Farther  aft  another  body  lay  at  length 
upon  a  locker.  It  was  the  l>ody  of  the  steward,  who 
appeared  to  have  lain  down  there  alter  the  ship 
struck,  for  the  water  had  not  saturated  him  as  it  had 
done  the  captain,  and  there  were  signs  of  liis  hav- 
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ing  collected  a  great  number  of  ]>ortable  things, 
evidently  in  the  hope  of  getting  on  shore  with  them, 
when  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  fell  where 
"NYooleoinbe  found  him.  There  was  a  tempting  pro- 
fusion of  valuable  things  around  him,  money  in 
bags,  jewelry,  and  rolls  of  paper. 

Woolcombe  stooped  over  the  man  to  take  his 
goods,  when,  —  it  might  be  fancy,  it  might  be  a  Blight 
motion  in  the  ship,  —  but  he  thought  the  body 
moved.  He  took  another  pull  at  the  Schiedam,  and 
then  turned  the  light  of  Ins  lantern  on  the  face  of 
the,  corpse.  IT ntnistakably  it  moved,  the  upper  lip 
quivered,  there  was  u  faint  noise  in  the  throat,  and 
the  eyes  began  to  open.  As  Stephen  Woolcombe 
stretched  nut  his  hand  to  take  what  the  steward  had 
collected,  the  body  mado  a  motion  with  its  arm  as 
if  to  stop  him.  The  Devil  whispered  in  his  ear, 
44  Dead  men  tell  no  tales,"  and  m  a  moment  the 
temptation  was  yielded  to;  the  iron  crowbar  de- 
scended with  force  on  to  the  temples  and  forehead 
of  the  steward,  and  the  poor  fellow  never  moved 
again,  nor  would  move,  till  he  should  be  called  on 
to  (rive  evidence  in  the  matter  at  the  Great  Assize. 

This  done.  Woolcombe  stopped  to  wipe  away  the 
sweat  which  stood  in  great  beads  upon  his  brow ;  he 
took  another  draught  of  Schiedam,  t>ound  up  in  his 
bag  the  spoil  whereof  he  had  plundered  the  steward, 
and  having  made  a  large  haul,  was  thinking  it  about 
time  to  go  back,  —  he  had  been  an  hour  on  board, 
and  the  moan  of  the  returning  waters  was  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  heard,  —  when  his  self-possession 
was  somewhat  shaken  by  a  noise  he  heard  in  the 
direction  of  the  companion.  "  'T  is  only  a  rat,"  he 
exclaimed,  half  aloud,  as  if  to  reassure  himself,  but 
the  noise  continued,  and  was  like  the,  noise  of  one 
slowly  descending  the  stairs.  Stephen  became  anx- 
ious; the  beads  of  sweat  stood  again  upon  his  brow; 
he  drew  a  pistol  from  bis  pocket,  and  directed  tho 
light  of  his  lantern  towards  the  cabin  door.  Guilt 
made  his  soul  quake,  but  his  hand  was  steady  and 
prepared  for  any  more  devil's  work  that  might  be 
in  store  lor  it  The  footfalls  ceased,  and  when  the 
intruder  appeared  at  the  door,  Stephen  saw  with 
wonder  the  face  and  figure  of  Margaret  Stapleton. 
She  did  not  seem  terrified  by  what  she  saw,  neither 
did  the  loaded  pistol  deter  her ;  she  advanced  to 
where  Stephen  stood,  and  said  quietly :  — 

44  What  arc  you  doing  here  r  I  suspected  yonr 
errand  to-night,  and  have  followed  you  lest  harm 
should  come  to  you." 

This  she  said  so  quietly  and  innocently  that 
Stephen  was  deceived,  and  believed  her  word  when 
she  said  that  it  was  attachment  to  him  that  made 
her  follow  him. 

44  Why,  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  Here 's 
fresh  blood  coming  from  this  man's  head,  and  there 's 
blood  on  your  crowbar.  Yon  have  committed  a 
murder,"  said  Margaret,  looking  full  at  the  ruffian, 
in  whose  ear  the  Devil  whispered  again,  "  The  dead 
tell  no  tales  * ;  but  there  was  something  also  in  his 
mind  that  forbade  him  to  entertain  the  idea  sug- 
gested by  the  whisper.  Love  worked  so  far  even 
in  his  breast  as  to  make  him  blind  to  his  safety. 
Margaret,  however,  was  not  unprepared;  a  large 
stiletto,  without  a  sheath,  was  under  her  shawl, 
handy  to  use  at  any  moment. 

Woolcombe  did  not  answer  her  questions,  but  said, 
it  was  unwise  in  her  to  run  the  risk  of  coming  down 
to  the  ship,  whither  he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  if  he  could  render  any  help. 

"  1  do  not  believe  you,  Stephen  Woolcombe,"  said 
Margaret    44  It  was  not  for  so  good  a  reason  you 


I  came.  You  came  to  plunder  and  steal,  thinking  to 
I  do  so  secretly  and  unresisted,  but  resolved  not  to  let 
life  stand  in  your  way,  if  need  were,  as  this  |>oor 
man  testifies.  You  have  killed  him  as  you  have 
killed  your  own  wile,  whose  place  you  think  1  am 
going  to  fill,  ;is  you  killed  my  father,  and.  as  I  be- 
lieve, you  killed  Henry  Woolcombe.  You  are  a 
bad  man.  O,  do  not  attempt  violence  to  me,"  she 
said,  as  Woolcombe's  lingers  twitched  at  the  lock  of 
his  pistol,  4*  I  am  safe  enough ;  but  vou  shall  hear 
me,  and  you  shall  answer  two  questions,  or  I  'II  in- 
form the  magistrate  of  what  1  see  and  of  what  I 
suspect  Where  is  the  treasure  my  father  left  be- 
hind him,  and  where  is  Henry  Woolcombe  V  " 

li. 

Thekk  was  something  so  new,  and  withal  so  com- 
manding in  Margaret  Stapleton *s  voice  and  manner, 
that  the  bad  man  quailed  before  it.  The  sudden 
announcement  of  his  crimes  by  her,  whom,  after  his 
way,  he  loved,  and  whom  he  could  not  have  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  his  guilt  staggered  him 
for  the  moment,  till  he  remeiniiered  that  she  could 
not  have  spoken  from  knowledge,  but  from  surmise. 
Then  he  resolved  to  be  himself  again,  ami  to  brave 
out  with  a  bad  boldness  the  charge  that  had  been 
made  against  him.  The  Devil  also  told  him,  once 
more,  that  at  the  worst  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
make  himself  safe.  Stephen.  Woolcombe  looked 
up,  —  the  light  shed  by  his  lantern  was  the  only 
light  that  shone,  —  and  found  he  could  not  face  the 
eyes  that  looked  him  through  and  through. 

Abashed,  and  irritated  too,  he  refused  to  speak 
till  Margaret  again  commanded  him.  Then  he  de- 
nied all  knowledge  of  her  father's  treasure,  and  all 
knowledge  of  Henry  Woolcombe;  but  Margaret 
was  not  so  to  be  put  off.  Growing  bolder  as  she 
saw  more  and  more  clearly  the  extent  of  her  power, 
she  insisted  upon  the  information,  till,  love  hav- 
ing given  place  suddenly  to  hatred  in  the  man's 
breast,  he  saw  no  course  open  to  him  between  con- 
fession or  fresh  violence.  The  returning  tide  was 
beginning  to  hiss  around  the  seaward  timbers  of  the 
ship,  the  gray  of  morning  was  showing  itself  through 
the  open  scuttles  and  the  rente  in  the  ship's  sides  ; 
the  dead  captain  under  the  table,  and  the  murdered 
steward  lying  on  the  locker  became  ever  more  and 
more  distinct,  and  as  if  the  lantern  felt  that  its  of- 
•fice  must  soon  cease,  the  wick  that  was  in  it  began 
to  reduce  its  light  in  the  presence  of  the  morning 
twilight 

44  Why  should  yqu  wish  to  know  the  fate  of  Hen- 
ry Woolcombe  ?    said  Stephen. 

44  Because  I  love  him,  and  have  loved  him,  even 
when  I  seemed  to  slight  him  for  you.  I  love  him 
now,  alive  or  dead.  I  demand  that  you  shall  tell 
me  where  he  is." 

44 1  cannot  tell  you  where  he  is.  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  yon  have." 

44  And  yet  you  spoke  to  him  the  other  night  when 
this  ship  was  wrecked.  You  bade  him  leave  you, 
and  you  threatened  him  if  he  did  not  go." 

Stephen  now  knew  for  the  first  time  that  he  had 
been  watched  on  this  occasion.  He  shuddered  as 
he  thought  of  it,  and  now  jealousy  coming  in  to  the 
aid  of  fear,  he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  both  at 
once.  He  determined  to  kill  Margaret  He  raised 
his  pistol,  and  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger,  when  a 
vision  of  Henry  Woolcombe,  like,  but  more  substan- 
tial than  that  which  had  perplexed  him  so  many 
times,  rose  before  him.  He  had  intended  to  bid 
Margaret  go  seek  Henry  in  the  grave,  when  this 
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vision  unnerved  his  arm.  It  seemed  as  though  his 
son,  with  the  old  power  in  his  face,  stood  between 
him  and  his  prey.  Vainly  he  conjured  him  to  go, 
and  cursed  him  with  all  the  bitterness  of  his  former 
curse.  Tbe  vision  remained,  and,  as  the  elder  man 
passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if  to  clear  away 
the  vision  from  them,  the  ghost  placed  a  grin  upon 
his  arm  that  held  him  as  a  vice.  Horror  overcame 
the  robber  murderer;  he  swooned  and  sank  down, 
while  Henry  Woolcombe,  in  his  very  self,  alive, 
though  ill.  stood  by  him,  and  himself  answered 
Margaret  Stapleton's  inquiry.  "  Where  was  he  V  " 

It  were  long  to  tell  how  Henry  Woolcombe  ap- 
peared on  such  a  scene.  Enough  to  say  he  was  of 
the  company  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel,  the  only 
survivor,  now  that  the  steward  had  been  killed. 
Badly  hurt  the  day  before  the  wreck  took  place,  he 
had  taken  to  his  berth,  and  stayed  there  in  a  more 
or  less  inanimate  condition  during  the  continuance 
of  which  the  wreck  had  taken  place,  and  from  the 
feverish  sleep  of  exhaustion  he  had  only  now  been 
awakened  by  the  voices  of  his  father  and  Margaret 
Stapleton. 

Stephen  Woolcombe  presently  opened  his  eyes. 
There  was  a  change  in  them,  and  as  Henry  stooped 
down  and  turned  the  flickering- light  of  the  lantern 
on  his  face,  he  saw  that  death  had  already  begun  to 
enter  into  possession.  He  put  his  hand  under  his 
father's  head  to  raise  it  up,  when,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, the  old  man  started  from  the  deck  on  which 
ho  was  lying,  and  standing  erect,  glared  at  Henry 
and  Margaret  with  the  old  weird,  evil  look  that  had 
so  much  terrified  them  in  former  times.  It  was 
manifest  he  had  not  strength  to  stand  without  sup- 
port. Henry  ran  forward  to  hold  him,  but,  even  as 
ne  was  about  to  touch  him,  Stephen  eluded  his 
grasp,  and  shrieking,  in  a  voice  that  rang  through 
every  timber  of  the  ship,  "  You  shall  not  take  me, 
—  you  shall  not  take  me ! "  darted  up  the  compan- 
ion and  disappeared.  Instantly  Henry  was  on  deck. 
His  father  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Round  the 
wreck  the  tide,  which  had  crept  up  higher  and 
higher,  folded  its  arms,  and  there  was  water  between 
the  shore  and  the  ship,  cutting  off  all  communication. 

A  chill  struck  Henry  to  the  marrow  when  ho  saw 
the  great  gulf  that  was  fixed,  for  he  knew  the  wreck 
could  not  nold  together  another  tide  with  the  wind 
that  was  then  blowing.  He  was  in  the  act  of  help- 
ing Margaret  Stapleton  up  the  companion  when  he 
was  aware  of  something  moving  near  him.  The 
next  moment  there  was  a  splash  and  a  plunge,  and 
then  a  loud  cry  several  tunes  repeated.  Moving 
swiftly  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  he  looked  over  and 
saw  an  object  like  the  head  of  a  man,  who  seemed 
to  be  struggling  in  the  water.  With  the  rapidity  of 
thought  he  was  over  the  side  and  swimming  for  the 
object ;  battling  with  the  broken  water,  and  with 
the  rising  tide  that  tried  to  roll  hiin  in  .again.  He 
was  close  enough  to  the  object  to  see  that  it  was  the 
head  of  his  father,  and  was  al»out  to  clutch  it,  when, 
without  a  cry,  without  one  effort  for  life,  the  head 
disappeared,  as  though  the  body  had  been  suddenly 
drawn  under  by  some  power  acting  from  beneath. 
Stephen  Woolcombe  was  never  seen  again. 

With  great  difficulty  Henry  reached  the  wreck. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  get  ashore,  for 
the  set  of  the  tide  would  have  drifted  him  thither  ; 
but  Margaret  Stapleton  was  on  board  the  wreck, 
and  he  could  not  choose  but  fetch  her  off  or  die 
with  her  there.  So  fatigued  was  he  when  he  got  • 
alongside  that  he  liad  scarcely  strength  enough  to 
pull  himself  on  board. 


" 1  have  done  my  duty,  but  I  could  not  save  him," 
he  exclaimed,  rather  addressing  himself  than  Mar- 
garet, as  he  Bank  down  exhausted  on  a  pile  of  bro- 
ken spars  and  pieces  of  wreck.  "  He  is  gone ;  may 
Heaven  forgive  him." 

Henry  Woolcombe  was  aroused  from  his  apathy 
by  the  voice  of  Margaret,  who  sat  beside  him,  and 
who  begged,  in  the  presence,  as  she  believed,  of  cer- 
tain death,  forgiveness  for  all  the  evil  she  had 
brought  upon  her  lover.  He  strained  his  eyes 
to  see  the  face  which  was  close  to  his,  and  he 
opened  his  ears  to  drink  in  the  words  which  Mowed 
fast,  and  loving,  and  penitent  from  Margaret's  lips. 
He  heard  the  passionate,  unprovoked  utterances  of 
love,  the  bitter  self-reproaches  for  injury  committed, 
and  the  almost  hopeless  prayer  for  time,  in  which  to 
show  by  daily  deeds  of  affection  how  thorough  was 
the  conversion.  He  folded  the  maiden  in  his 
arms,  and  gently  kissed  her. 

"  The  spell  is  broken,"  he  said  ;  u  do  not  speak  of 
my  forgiveness.  I  love  you,  Margaret.  The  fault 
was  not  yours.    Come,  let  us  try  to  get  on  shore." 

The  waves  surged  round  and  under  the  ship, 
moving  her  at  every  stroke,  and  as  she  moved  some 
fresh  timbers  parted,  and  subtracted  sensibly  from 
the  strength  of  the  mass.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  rivalry  among  the  breakers  which  should  have 
the  largest  share,  and  as  the  quantity  of  spoil  be- 
came less,  there  greed  grew  greater.  The  ship  was 
breaking  up  ;  the  whole  of  the  interior  was  flooded, 
and  her  sides  were  diminishing  as  a  lump  of  sugar 
melts  in  a  cup  of  boiling  water.  Henry  Woolcombe 
cast  about  for  the  most  likely  means  of  reaching 
the  land  alive ;  he  felt  he  was  too  weak  to  swim, 
especially  with  the  burden  of  Margaret  to  support, 
and  he  thought  to  make  a  rough  raft  on  which  they 
might  both  get  to  land ;  but  before  he  was  quite 
convinced  of  the  ho|>elessness  of  the  attempt,  tbo 
deck  parted  from  under  them,  the  beams  split  up, 
the  sides  opened  and  fell  outwards,  and  Henry  and 
Margaret  were  struggling  in  the  sea. 

How  they  came  on  shore  they  knew  not  Some 
of  the  Morwenstow  folk  ooming  down  to  see  how  it 
fared  with  the  wreck,  found  them  half  dead  apon 
tbe  beach,  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

Sickness  followed,  and  the  neighbors  thought 
Margaret  could  not  get  over  it.  The  wisest  among 
them  averred  thev  had  seen  the  ghost  of  Stephen 
Woolcombe  standing  by  her  bedside,  and  calling 
her  away  ;  while  others  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
her  death  was  the  just  reward  of  conduct  Mich  a* 
hers  had  been  towards  Henry  Woolcombe. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  events  narrated  above 
that  Henry  Woolcombe  and  Margaret  Stapleton 
became  man  and  wife.  In  the  house  which  Henry 
had  built  in  Morwenstow  village  they  lived  happily 
and  cheerfully  together,  growing  daily  in  each 
other's  love  and  affection,  uud  in  the  esteem  of  the 
whole  country-side.  Of  Stephen  Woolcombe,  and 
the  dark  days  with  which  his  name  was  associated, 
they  rarely  spoke. 

"  It  was  powerless  as  soon  as  you  really  loved  me, 
Madge, "said  Henry  Woolcombe  to  his  wife  one 
day,  when  a  series  of  untoward  events  having  come 
upon  them,  she  tried  to  account  for  them  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  past ;  "  It  has  no  ]>ower  while' love  is 
present."  '  * 

He  spoke  of  the  curse  his  father  hat!  laid  upon 
him,  and  fully  believing  in  the  doctrine  he  had 
enunciated,  that  love  must  ever  triumph,  even  over 
fiendish  hatred,  he  looked  iu  his  wife's  face,  and  saw 
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beyond  a  doubt  how  impossible  it  was,  if  his  theory 
were  true,  that  he  should  ever  have  need  to  fear 
again  the  hatred  or  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 

A  MAN  OF  THE  DAY. 

[Translated  for  Ernr  &a throat  fmm  the  Aug t  burger  AUgtmtint 
Zeitung.) 

The  well-known  saying,  "  No  one  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet-de-ohanibre,"  Goetlie  reduced  to  itn  true  value 
when  he  added,  u  That  is  the  fault  of  the  valet-de- 
chambre."  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  taken  for  a 
valet-de-chambre,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot 
regard  as  a  hero  the  man  whose  name  we  see  almost 
every  day  in  the  newspapers,  who  has  already  at- 
tained considerable  celebrity,  and  who,  if  he  suc- 
ceeds in  the  present  movement  in  Spain,  will  in  all 
probability  be  extolled  to  the  very  skies ;  and  this, 
too,  although,  or  rather  because,  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him. 

I  first  met  General  Prim  in  Paris,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1850,  at  a  dinner  given  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  Ho  sat  at  my  left,  while 
upon  my  right  I  had  an  ambassador.  The  company 
was  almost  exclusively  aristocratic,  yet  it  appeared 
not  to  cause  the  slightest  unpleasant  impression, 
that  the  General  treated  me,  as  a  companion  in  ex- 
ile, with  the  utmost  good-fellowship,  and.  indeed, 
expressed  himself  altogether  in  a  highly  democratic 
manner.  It  did  not  apparently  shock  even  the  am- 
bassador, who  could  hear  without  difficulty  every 
word  of  the  conversation.  The  ladies,  —  among 
them  was  a  far-famed  beauty  of  her  day,  since  de- 
ceased, —  listened  to  him,  in  spite  of  their  opposite 
opinions,  with  evident  interest  and  even  open  sym- 
pathy. The  sentiments  which  he  declared  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  blazing  stars  of  different 
orders  wiih  which  the  breast  of  his  dark-blue  coat 
was  covered.  Almost  opposite  to  him  sat  General 
Ortega,  his  fellow  exile,  a  man  who  looked  as  if  he 
had  worked  his  way  up  from  the  ranks,  which,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  was  actually  the  fact,  and  who  had 
the  air  of  a  sergeant,  rather  than  that  of  a  general ; 
a  tall,  lank  fugleman,  with  a  face  without  much 
thought,  but  wearing  an  expression  of  strong,  pas- 
sive energy. 

Whoever  has  often  been  thrown  with  men,  who 
were  playing  a  part,  will  constantly  have  met  with 
individuals  of  this  kind  in  their  company,  the  type 
of  the  "  follower,"  or  perhaps,  if  you  please,  of  the 
"tool."  They  have  no  ideas  of  their  own,  and 
live  upon  those  of  their  leader ;  they  are  "  the  deed 
of  bis  thoughts,  (ttie  That  von  seirtcn  (w&lanken,)  his 
sword,  his  axe,  his  weapon.  General  Ortega  spoke 
but  little,  for  which  his  imperfect  French  was  not 
alone  to  blame,  but  to  make  up  for  his  silence,  he 
tbllowed  every  word  of  Prim's  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention. He  kept  his  eye  constantly  upon  the  latter, 
and  whoever  wan  treated  by  General  Prim  with  at- 
tention and  afFability,  upon  him,  too,  General 
Ortega  smiled  in  the  most  amiable  manner.  In  all 
other  respects,  however,  the  dissimilarity  between 
the  two  was  quite  extraordinary.  While  in  the 
eyes  of  tho  lean,  sunburned  Ortega,  there  glowed  a 
dull,  vacant,  unwholesome  fire,  the  equally  dark  orbs 
of  the  General  at  my  side  glistened  with"  an  almost 
feminine  tenderness. 

One  could  read  in  the  face  of  the  former,  that  he 
would  meet  without  trembling  the  most  menacing 
danger  that  he  was  capable  of  executing  with  un- 
moved composure,  tho  most  frightful,  even  hideous 
deeds,  at  the  command  of  him  who  personated  his 


very  thoughts.  But  in  the  countenance  of  Prim, 
not  a  trace  could  be  detected  of  that  energy  for 
which  he  was  famed,  and  to  which  he  owes  a  whole 
cycle  of  heroic  legends,  which  celebrate  his  prowess. 
It  was  the  harder  for  me  to  imagine  in  him  the  hero 
of  the  battle-field,  and  the  dangerous  conspirator, 
because  his  whole  appearance,  the  form  and  position 
of  his  eyes,  the  small  feminine  mouth,  even  the  cut 
of  his  beard,  constantly  reminded  me  of  the  gentle 
Austrian  poet  Frankl.  There  was  nothing  about 
him  of  the  Spanish  "  Don  Juan." 

Yet  one  could  perceive  that  all  the  women  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  were  enthusias- 
tic in  his  praises ;  and  the  saying  that  he  had  time 
and  again  escaped  the  bullets  of  his  enemies  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  innocent  Isabella,  who  at  the  utmost 
would  allow  only  an  edict  of  banishment  to  be  pro- 
nounced against  her  favorite,  was  but  calculated  to 
heighten  his  prestige  in  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the 
ladies.  In  all  this,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  only  his 
mildness  and  gentleness  won  the  hearts  of  his  female 
adorers.  Of  manly  strength  of  mind  or  character 
neither  his  demeanor  or  conversation  gave  any 
token.  Nay,  the  manner  in  which  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  worshipped  and  caressed,  had  in  it  some- 
thing which  seemed  quite  the  opposite  of  the  heroic. 
I  must,  however,  quickly  add,  that  nothing  in  his 
carriage  suggested  the  fop  or  adventurer.  Of  brag- 
gadocio or  ostentation  he  was  unsullied  by  the  shad- 
ow of  a  shadow.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ever  un- 
assuming, modest,  and  desirous  neither  by  word  nor 
act  to  attract  attention.  As  to  his  conversation,  it 
was  especially  polished  and  agreeable,  and  rendered 
still  more  attractive  by  a  most  melodious  voice.  But 
of  original,  unusual  thoughts,  ideas  which  indicated 
decided  character  or  independent  reflection,  there 
were  none,  absolutely  none.  One  could  believe 
that  at  a  given  juncture  he  might  be  eloquent,  but 
would  never  expect  from  this  eloquence  anv  deep 
insight  into  men  or  circumstances,  any  bold  com- 
prehensive aphorism,  which  went  straight  to  the 
mark  and  bore  the  true  stamp  of  the  occasion. 

These  observations  are  not,  of  course,  the  result 
entirely  of  this  first  acquaintance  during  the  ban- 
quet at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  I  met  General 
Prim  repeatedly  at  the  same  house.  Subsequently 
he  dwelt  under  the  same  roof  with  me  in  a  hotel 
garni,  of  the  Hue  dex  Trots  Freres,  and  I  met  him 
again  as  an  old  acquaintance  in  Schumla,  and  the 
Turkish  Camps  on  the  Danube 
Our  house,  the  hotel  (fartti, 


lived  in  it,  constantly  surrounded  by  spies,  and 
every  day  came  some  emissary  or  pol 


,  as  long  as  he 
1  y  spies,  and 
lice-officer  in 

disguise  to  make  the  most  minute  inquiries  as  to  the 
goings  and  comings  and  doings  of  General  Prim 
and  his  little  retinue.  Madame  Thierry,  our  land- 
lady, could  never  cease  from  wondering  why  they 
should  wish  to  keep  watch  in  this  way  over  such  a 
mild,  amiable,  innocent  man,  and,  as  a  French  wo- 
man, she  could  not  refrain  from  meeting  the  ques- 
tions of  the  inquisitive  commissary  with  many  a 
sharp  retort,  or  loudly  expressing  from  her  thresh- 
old to  the  spies  lurking  about  the  hotel,  her  indig- 
nation at  their  proceedings.  Within  the  house  she 
spoke  of  these  doings  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment with  the  most  contemptuous  shrugs  of  her 
shoulders,  and  in  the  most  vigorous  language. 

"  The  good  General  Prim,"  she  would  say,  "  does 
not  look  at  all  like  the  men  who  commit  crimes,  or 
even  coups  (fe'tat !  Such  people  look  very  different 
indeed.  We  know  very  well  how!  nous  autres 
Francois!  Ilm!" 
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In  Schumla,  whither  they  had  sent  him,  in  order 
to  get  hiua  out  of  Madrid,  he  occupied  a  great  konak 
with  a  broad  veranda.  After  he  had  ridden  in  state 
before  Serdar  Ekrem,  Omcr  Pascha,  surrounded  by 
his  numerous  ollieera,  among  whom  he  appeared  a 
true  Adonis,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  whom 
I  have  ever  seen,  —  he  disup|>eared  entirely  from  tbo 
public.  All  day  long  he  would  lie  or  at  in  Turkish 
fashion  u|xm  the  carpets  on  hi*  veranda,  and  smoke, 
looking  dreamily  before  him,  like  a  true  Oriental, 
and  as  if  he  were  a  man  born  and  bred  to  this  idle 
Eastern  lile,  while  hia  otlieers  took  a  lively  share  in 
all  the  motley  doings  which  were  then  going  on  at 
head-quarters,  and  were  well  known  as  good  com- 
rades, and  favorites  with  all. 

While  the  rest  of  us  were  only  too  glad,  and 
would  make  every  effort  to  be  ou  hand  wherever  a 
light,  the  crossing  of  a  river,  the  erection  of  a  bridge, 
a  siege,  or  anything  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen, 
General  Prim  used  to  remain  at  home  with  the 
greatest  composure,  like  a  man  who  had  already 
seen  too  much  of  such  things,  and  when  we  were 
besieging  Silistria,  or  attempting  the  passage  of  the 
Guirgewo,  he  was  at  home  smoking  cigarettes  or  his 
nargileh.  One  day  I  tbuud  him  engaged  most  indus- 
triously cutting  letters  out  of  scraps  of  sackcloth,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been  busy  at  it  for  hours. 
"  What  is  one  to  do  in  this  solitude  here  V "  he 
asked.  I  never  found  him  with  a  book,  and  was 
always  astonished  to  find  how  much  better  informed 
1  was,  with  regard  to  the  events  of  the  war,  than  he, 
to  whom  I  had  gone  lor  news.  It  was  as  if  he  took 
not  the  slightest  interest  in  things  of  this  kind. 
Subsequently,  for  the  first  time,  in  Rustschuck,  1 
saw  him  on  two  or  three  occasions  prepare  with  his 
adjutants  several  military  positions.  His  retinue 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  people  from  his  own 
native  province,  Catalania,  even  down  to  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  who  were  clad  partly  in  uniform,  and 
partly  in  the  dress  of  their  own  country.  They  all 
seemed  glad  to  belong  to  his  following,  but  of  that 
anient  attachment  of  that  so  to  say  religious  devo- 
tion of  disciples  to  their  master,  such  as  I  have  seen 
among  the  followers  of  Garibaldi,  there  was  to  be 
discovered  here  hardly  the  faintest  counterfeit. 

Altogether,  nothing  seems  to  me  more  false  than 
the  comparison  between  Prim  and  Garibaldi,  which 
one  every  now  and  then  hears  made.  There  is  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  in  all  essential  respects,  an  im- 
measurable difference  between  these  two  men,  a 
difference  as  between  realism  and  idealism,  the  pro- 
fane and  the  sacred,  shrewdness  and  sacrifice,  be- 
tween the  policy  of  facts  and  the  battle  for  principle. 
Garibaldi  could  not  be  a  Count  Reus,  could  not  be- 
come Captain-General  of  Cuba,  marry  Mexican  mil- 
lions, and  bargain  and  intrigue  with  an  Isabella. 
When  he  creates  a  revolution,  he  aays  openly  what 
is  its  aim,  and  after  be  has  rendered  a  service,  or 
offered  up  a  part  of  his  reputation  for  his  father- 
land, he  retires  modestly  into  solitude  and  poverty. 

Perhaps  Prim  will  conquer.  Then  in  a  fortnight 
he  is  a  great  man,  and  I — a  wxlet-de-chambre  ' 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Exhibition  is  now  principally  visited  by  the 
working  classes  of  France  and  other  countries,  who 
arrive  in  excursion  trains.  It  is  rumored  that  Gov- 
ernment is  in  communication  with  the  city  author- 
ities as  to  the  organization  of  a  fete  to  be  given  at 
the  close  of  the  World's  Show,  at  which  tbo  Em- 


peror and  Empress  of  Austria,  as  v. 
other  sovereigns,  will  be  present,  invited  to  meet 
their  Austrian  Majesties. 

Tnr.  police  at  Prague  have  ordered  all  the  Rus- 
sians studying  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  to  leave 
the  city  withiu  twenty-four  hours,  on  the  ground  of 
their  not  having  sent  in  the  necessary  papers  re- 
specting their  earlier  education. 

Tiik  Stockholm  correspondent  of  Dagblatlet  writes 
that  the  state  of  the  King  of  Sweden's  heaith  is  such 
:is  to  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  apprehensions, 
and  that  it  is  principally  owing  to  his  taking  too 
little  care  of  himself. 

The  London  papers  announce  that  Mr.  Charles 
Kingaley  is  in  this  country.  As  no  one  has  recent- 
ly seen  the  author  of  "  Two  Years  Ago  "  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  may  accept  the  statement 
of  a  correspondent,  who  informs  us  that  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  is  still  in  England,  and  professes  no  intention  of 
visiting  the  United  Slates. 

"  A  letter  from  Warsaw,"  says  the  Toulonnais, 
"  reveals  the  seutiments  of  distrust  with  which  the 
Russian  authorities  in  Poland  regard  the  French. 
Since  the  trial  of  Berezowski,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment is  very  severe  not  only  on  everything  Polish 
but  everything  French.  In  the  new  programme  of 
the  colleges  instruction  in  the  French  language  has 
been  suppressed ;  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
classes  the  professors  of  that  language  received  their 


Dr.  Cohn,  of  Breslau,  has  just  published  a  curi- 
ous work,  containing  statistics  as  to  the  result  of  an 
examination  of  the  eyesight  of  school-children.  Ten 
thousand  and  sixty  were  subjected  to  a  variety  of 
teste,  and  the  proportion  of  the  short-sighted  was 
found  to  be  1  7  per  cent,  or  1,738  in  ten  thousand. 
Dr.  Cohn  made  an  important  discovery,  —  namely, 
that  no  children  living  in  the  country  or  reared  in 
villages  were  short-sighted  till  they  had  been  some 
time  at  school,  which  circumstance  Dr.  Cohn  en- 
tirely attributes  to  tho  defective  arrangements  of 
school-rooms,  the  benches  being  so  constructed  that 
children  are  compelled  to  read  with  their  books 
close  before  their  eyes  and  their  heads  bent  down- 
wards. 

M.  Charles  Girard,  who  commanded  the  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  Niger,  has 
had  a  special  audience  with  the  Emperor,  who  has 
presented  him,  as  a  mark  of  his  recognition  of  the 
services  which  he  has  rendered  science,  with  a  steam 
gunboat,  perfectly  equipped,  in  which  vessel  M. 
Girard  intends  prosecuting  another  voyage.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  awarded  a  gold 
medal  to  M.  Girard,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  util- 
ity of  the  discoveries  he  has  made  to  the  navy.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  has  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  the  various  chambers  of  com- 
merce throughout  the  kingdom,  as  to  M.  Girard's 
scheme  of  establishing  factories  on  the-  Niger,  and 
in  New  Calabar. 

The  last  of  the  band  of  gallant  spirits  who  roused 
La  Vendee  to  a  seuse  of  patriotism  has  just  died. 
The  aged  Comtesse  de  la  Bouere,  widow  of  the 
General,  expired  in  her  ninety-ninth  vear.  Ma- 
dame de  la  Boeure,  with  her  friend  the  Marqnise  de 
la  Rochejaquehn,  went  through  the  whole  of  the 
long  campaigns  of  that  disastrous  epoch.  She  biv- 
ouacked for  one  hundred  nights  in  the  gigantic  pine 
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woods  with  which  La  Vendee  at  that  period  abound- 
ed,  and  gave  birth  to  her  first  child  in  a  field  over- 
grown by  heather  and  bramble.  Forty-eight  hours 
afterwards  she  rode  from  Faliais  to  Chenille,  across 
a  country  where  roads  did. not  exist,  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  from  a  Republican  count  the  reprieve  of  her 
husband,  then  under  sentence  of  death.  The  latter 
part  of  the  life  of  this  heroic  lady  was  devoted  to 
collecting  documents  on  the  war,  and  her  researches 
wen;  so  successful  that  all  writers  on  the  subject 
have  invariably  referred  to  Madame  de  la  Bouere's 
manuscripts  to  aid  them  in  their  works.  The  count- 
ess died  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Boue're,  near  Faliais, 
at  the  very  spot  where  she  started  on  her  first  cam- 
paign in  company  with  her  husband. 

The  streets  of  Paris,  according  to  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Morning  Star,  are  not  pleasant 
or  safe  places  for  foot  passengers.  "  It  is  well,"  he 
says,  "  that  those  of  your  readers  who  contemplate 
a  visit  to  Paris  should  know  that,  on  an  average, 
fifteen  persons  are  knocked  down  or  run  over  daily 
by  the  cabs  of  this  great  city.  Whether  this  be 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  cabbies,  to  their  being 
more  or  less  in  an  inebriated  state,  or  to  the  delight 
they  take  in  frightening  foot  passengers,  certain  it 
is,  that  not  a  day  goes  by  without  cabby  being  sum- 
moned before  the  police  for  smashing  n  shoulder, 
cutting  off  a  leg.  and,  in  fact,  treating  the  human 
body, as  though  it  were  made  of  asphnlte  or  granite. 
The'  other  evening,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  Rue  Xetive 
des  Petits  Champs,  three  ladies  were  crossing  from 
one  footpath  to  the  other,  when  suddenly  down 
came  a  cab  at  full  speed,  the  horse  of  which,  not 
being  accustomed  any  more  than  the  rest  of  its  spe- 
cies in  Paris  to  go  at  such  a  pace,  appeared  as  in- 
toxicated as  was  its  driver.  The  shaft  hit  one  of 
the  three  ladies,  who  was  thrown  on  the  curb-stone, 
the  front  near  wheel  running  over  her  shoulder.  At 
that  very  moment  an  Englishman  happened  to  pass 
by,  —  the  Hon.  Dudley  Ward,  well  known  in  Paris 
for  his  pluck  and  courage.  At  the  peril  of  his  lite 
he  rushed  forward,  seized  the  horse,  and  in  spite  of 
its  violent  plunging  and  attempts  at  rearing,  he 
held  its  head  last,  thus  preventing  the  young  lady 
being  further  injured,  by  the  back  wheels  running 
over  her.  I  need  not  say  that  cabby  was  in  an 
awful  rage,  whipping  on  bis  horse  to  endeavor  to 
get  out  of  the  scrape.  Our  compatriot,  however, 
did  not  let  go  his  hold  till  .<<.rgrnts  tlr  villc  arrived 
on  the  sjwt.  Noblesse  oWiV/t,  one  is  glad  to  record 
such  an  act  of  personal  courage  by  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen. He  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  crowd,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  police-court  when  sum- 
moned to  give  evidence.  Meanwhile  the  young 
lady  thus  rescued  is  in  a  sad  condition,  —  her 
shoulder  smashed,  her  ankle  sprained,  and  being 
otherwise  injured." 

We  translate  from  Der  Hausfreund  the  following 
account  of  a  Russian  festival :  — 

When  in  St.  Petersburg  the  winter  draws  near 
its  close,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  fur  the  Newa  to  he 
freed  from  its  icy  covering,  the  advent  of  a  peculiar 
national  festival  is  impatiently  expected.  The 
winter  is  very  severe  and  tedious  in  Russia,  and  its 
end  is  therefore  celebrated  with  a  great  deal  of 
pomp  and  ceremony.  All  the  world  makes  merry 
and  puts  on  its  best  clothes.  No  one  must  fail  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony,  which  takes  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  This  is  celebrated  a  few  days 
before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  time  of  which 


event  can  always  be  determined  beforehand  with 
considerable  accuracy. 

Platforms  for  the  court  and  the  diplomatic  corps 
are  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Newfi,  and  police 
officers  line  the  brink  of  the  stream,  in  order  to 
restrain  the  multitude  which  presses  forward  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  see  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  these 
precautions,  would  crowd  upon  the  ice,  already 
weak  and  unsafe,  in  such  great  numbers  as  to  cause 
the  most  (earful  accidents. 

Suddenly  the  drums  beat,  the  bands  strike  up,  gold 
and  silver  epaulettes  glitter  in  the  sun,  the  Emperor 
appears  followed  by  his  whole  retinue  of  state. 

Two  men  go  upon  the  ico  and  cut  a  hole  in  it 
with  an  axe.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  an 
officer  of  the  Court  fills  a  glass  with  Newa-water 
and  hand*  it  to  the  Emperor,  who,  in  accordance 
with  an  old  traditionary  usage,  must  drain  it  to  the 
last  drop.  After  he  has  accomplished  this  feat,  the 
Emperor  fills  the  glass  to  the  brim  with  gold  pieces, 
which  are  the  perquisite  of  the  officer  who  handed 
the  water  to  his  sovereign.  This  custom  formerly 
led  to  a  comical,  but,  for  the  monarch,  a  very  un- 
comfortable abuse.  The  officer  used  to  select  the 
glass  from  which  the  Emperor  was  to  drink,  and,  in 
order  to  receive  as  many  gold  pieces  us  possible,  he 
increased  each  year  the  dimensions  of  the  goblet, 
until  at  last  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  swallow 
a  full  quart  of  water.  An  end  had  then  to  be  put 
to  this  abuse:  the  size  of  the  glass  was  regulated, 
ami  a  limit  fixed  for  the  acquisitiveness  of  the  official 

The  ceremony  concludes  with  the  blessing  of  the 
river  by  the  clergy.  After  the  Emperor  has  drunk, 
the  multitude  flocks  to  the  opening  in  the  ice,  and 
tills  flasks  brought  for  the  purpose  with  Newa- 
water,  which  is  taken  home  and  carefully  preserved. 

Oun  Vienna  correspondent  sends  the  subjoined 
items  :  — 

The  Rodman  (American)  gun  has  been  tried 
here  (Vienna),  and  found  to  be  an  appallingly  effi- 
cient weapon.    Every  blade  of  grass,  even,  that 

balls  v 


was  on  the  spot  against  which  the  balls  were  direct- 
ed was  mown  away,  and  not  a  vestige  remained. 
The  simplicity  of  the  machinery,  the  ease  with 
which  the  gun  is  worked,  —  two  men  being  sufficient 
for  the  purjwse,  —  and  the  fearful  speed  with  which 
the  discharges  take  place,  were  facts  which  greatly 
recommended  the  invention.  At  the  trial  in  ques- 
tion the  inventor  was  present,  and  superintended 
the  handling  of  the  gun. 

Ax  attache  of  the  former  Austrian  embassy  in 
Mexico  has  arrived  in  Vienna,  bringing  with  him, 
among  other  things,  the  clothes  of  the  late  Emperor, 
pierced  as  they  are  with  bullets,  and  saturated  with 
blood.  How  it  happened  that  these  family  relics 
were  got  hold  of  by  those  who  would  turn  "them  to 
account,  and  make  money  of  the  morbid  cravings 
which  on  such  occasions  always  show  themselves,  it 
is  impassible  to  saw  Be  it  as  it  may.  in  all  the  print- 
shop  windows  of  Vienna  a  photograph  is  to  lie  seen 
of  the  waistcoat  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  with 
the  holes  in  front  torn  bv  the  bullets  fired  at  his 
execution.  The  coat  or  blouse  which  he  wore  at 
the  time  is  also  given. 

It  was  reported  some  weeks  ago  that  the  impor- 
tant documents,  letters,  &c,  belonging  to  the  Empe- 
ror Maximilian,  had  been  smuggled  out  of  the 
country,  and  were  in  safety  in  England,  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  French  princes.    The  late 
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journey  of  the  Empress  Eugenic  to  Windsor,  to 
pay  the  Queen  a  visit,  was,  it  was  said,  undertaken 
with  relation  to  the  above  correspondence,  in  order 
that  Queen  Victoria  might  be  solicited  to  use  her 
inlluence  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  same. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  not  one  paper  or 
letter  of  any  importance  belonging  or  relating  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  is  in  England.  All  the 
documents  are  safely  lodged  in  the  Austrian  archives. 
At  first  they  were  at  Miramar,  whither  they  were 
brought  at  three  different  times,  as  opportunity 
offered,  by  three  different  individuals,  one  of  whom 
was  the  naval  captain,  Herz&ldt, — for  several 
months  in  constant  attendance  on  the  late  Emperor. 
For  five  months  he  slept  every  night  with  the  packet 
intrusted  to  his  care  under  his  pillow.  At  last  he 
was  able  to  leave  the  country  and  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  French  authorities,  who  overhauled 
every  article  of  baggage,  in  order  that  nothing 
might  pass  which  it  was  not  desirable  should  be 
made  known. 

A  mkktixg,  which  is  in  every  way  most  remark- 
able, has  just  taken  place  at  Vienna.  The  school- 
teachers from  all  pails  of  the  monarchy  assembled 
in  the  capital  to  talk  over  the  state  of  the  elemen- 
tary national  schools,  to  broach  the  Question  if  they 
were  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  if  not,  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  deficiency.  All  were  unanimous 
in  deciding  that  the  schools  were  not  on  a  par 
with  the  requirements  of  the  age.  There  was,  too, 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  cause :  the  jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised over  them  by  the  Church.  More  than  twelve 
hundred  school-teachers  met  together  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  audience  present  at  the  proceedings 
was  so  numerous  as  to  fill  the  immense  building 
where  the  meeting  was  held.  The  interest  shown 
by  all  present  in  the  questions  at  issue  was  a  striking 
and  characteristic  feature.  The  shouts  of  approval, 
loud  and  without  end,  which  followed  every  utter- 
ance as  to  the  necessity  of  shaking  off*  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Church,  gave  evidence  of  the  deeply- 
rooted  conviction  which,  on  this  question,  the  whole 
population,  it  may  be  said,  entertains.  Not  in  Eng- 
land or  America  could  men  speak  more  freely,  or 
with  greater  boldness,  than  did  these  school-teach- 
ers on  this  important  occasion.  To  do  so  was  a 
courageous  act,  for  they  are  all  dependent  men,  and 
poor  even  to  a  proverb. 

But  with  loud  voices,  they  one  and  all  denounced 
the  baleful  influence  which  the  church  exercises  on 
the  public  schools,  and  passed  a  resolution  that  un- 
til such  influence  was  reruo\'ed  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  improvement.  It  was  a  most  memorable 
event.  From  their  position  and  intercourse  with 
the  rising  generation  and  with  the  people,  these 
men  know  better  than  any  one  else  what  is  wanted 
and  where  the  deficiencies  lie.  They  all  are  Cath- 
olics, live  in  a  Catholic  land  under  a  Catholic  gov- 
ernment, yet  they  proclaim  the  evils  of  priestly  in- 
terference by  which  the  land  so  greatly  suffers. 
Fearless  of  consequences  they  raise  their  voices. 
Nor  does  the  government  throw  any  obstacle  in  their 
way.  Without  let  or  hindrance  "they  come  to  the 
capital  and  speak.  The  Stadtholder  or  governor  of 
the  province,  the  representative  of  the  Emperor, 
welcomes  them  to  Vienna,  and  wishes  them  "  God 

rd  "  on  their  work.  It  speaks  well  for  a  people 
have  the  courage  so  to  act :  it  speaks  well  also 
for  the  government  that  it  makes  no  attempt  by  pre- 
ventive regulations  to  fetter  their  actions  and  pre- 
vent them  from  proclaiming  the  truth. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CRADLE.  • 

Draw  back  the  cradle-curtains,  Kate, 

Whilst  watch  and  ward  you  're  keeping, 
Let 's  see  the  monarch  lie  in  state, 

And  view  him  whilst  be 's  sleeping. 
He  smiles  and  clasps  his  tiny  band, 

As  sunbeams  in  come  streaming, 
A  world  of  baby  fairy-land 

He  visits  whilst  he 's  dreaming. 

Monarch  of  pearly  powder-puff 

Asleep  in  nest  so  oosey, 
Shielded  from  breath  of  breezes  rough 

By  curtains  warm  and  rosy  : 
He  slumbers  soundly  in  bis  cell, 

As  weak  as  one  decrepid, 
Though  King  of  Coral,  Lord  of  Bell, 

And  Kniglit  of  Bath  that 's  tepid  ! 

Ah,  lucky  tyrant !    Happy  lot ! 

Fair  watchers  without  number, 
To  sweetly  sing  beside  his  cot, 

And  hush  him  off  to  slumber ; 
White  hands  in  wait  to  smooth  so  neat 

His  pillow  when  it 's  rumpled, 
On  couch  of  rose-leaves  fresh  and  sweet, 

Not  one  of  which  is  crumpled  ! 

Will  yonder  dainty,  dimpled  hand  — 

Size,  nothing  and  a  quarter  — 
E'er  clasp  a  satire,  lead  a  band 

To  glory  and  to  slaughter  ? 
And,  may  I  ask,  will  those  blue  eyes  — 

In  baby  jmUns  "  peepers  "  — 
E'er  in  the  House  of  Commons  rise, 

And  strive  to  catch  the  Speaker's  ? 

Will  that  fair  brow  o'er  Hansard  frown, 

Confused  by  lore  statistic? 
Or  will  those  lips  e'er  stir  the  town 

From  pulpit  ritualistic  ? 
Impossible,  and  yet,  mayhap  — 

Though  strange,  quite  true  it  may  be  — 
Perhaps  Nero  once  was  fed  on  pap, 

And  Beales  was  once  a  baby. 

Though  rosy,  dimpled,  plump,  and  round, 

Though  fragile,  soft,  and  tender, 
Sometimes,  alas !  it  may  be  found 

The  t  hread  of  life  is  slender  ! 
A  little  shoe,  a  bitten  glove  — 

Affection  never  waning  — 
The  shattered  idol  of  our  love 

Is  all  that  is  remaining ! 

Then  does  one  chance,  in  fancy,  bear 

Small  feet  in  childish  patter, 
Tread  soft  as  they  a  grave  draw  near, 

And  voices  hush  their  chatter ; 
'T  is  small  and  new,  they  pause  in  fear, 

Beneath  the  gray  church  tower, 
To  consecrate  it  by  a  tear 

And  deck  it  with  a  dower. 

Then  take  your  babe,  Kate,  kiss  him  so,1 

Fast  to  your  bosom  press  him  1 
Of  mother's  love  what  does  he  know  ? 

Though  closely  you  caress  him. 
Ah  !  what  a  man  will  be  that  boy, 

What  mind  and  education ! 
If  he  fulfils  the  hope  and  joy 

Of  mother's  aspiration. 

J.  A.  S. 
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LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD. 

BY  MISS  THACKERAY, 
AtTBOR  OF  "TIIS  STORY  OF  ELtXABRll." 
I. 

TriKltK  is  something  sad  in  most  pretty  stories,  in 
most  lovely  strains,  in  the  tenderest  affections  and 
friendships-,  but  tragedy  is  a  different  thing  front  the 
indefinable  feeling  which  lift?  ns  beyond  to-day  into 
that  dear  and  happy  region  where  our  dearest 
loves,  and  plays,  and  dreams,  are  to  be  found  even 
in  childish  times.  Poor  little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
with  bright  eyes  glancing  from  her  scarlet  caplet, 
has  been  mourned  by  generations  of  children  ;  but 
though  they  pity  her,  and  lament  her  sad  fate,  she 
is  no  familiar  playmate  and  companion.  That  ter- 
rible wolf  with  the  fiery  eyes,  glaring  through  the 
brushwood,  haunts  them  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  story ; — it  is  too  sad,  too  horrible,  and  they 
hastily  turn  the  leaves  and  fly  to  other  and  better 
loved  companions,  with  whose  troubles  they  sym- 
pathize, for  they  are  but  passing  woes,  and  they 
know  that  brighter  times  are  in  store.  For  the 
poor  little  maiden  at  the  well,  for  dear  Cinderella, 
for  Roe-brother  and  little  sister,  wandering  through 
the  glades  of  the  forest,  and  Snowwhite  and  her  syl- 
van court  of  kindly  woodland  dwarfs.  All  these 
belong  to  the  sweet  and  gentle  region  where  beau- 
tiful calm  suns  shine  alter  the  storm,  amid  fair 
landscapes,  and  gardens,  and  palaces.  Even  we 
elders  sympathize  with  the  children  in  this  feeling, 
although  we  are  more  or  less  hardened  by  time,  and 
have  ourselves,  wandering  in  the  midway  of  life,  met 
with  wolves  roving  through  the  forest ;  wolves  from 
whose,  cruel  claws,  alas  !  no  father's  or  mother's  love 
can  protect  us-,  and  against  whose  wiles  all  warnings 
except  those  of  our  own  experience  are  vain.  And 
these  wolves  devour  little  boys  as  well  as  little  girls 
and  pats  of  butter. 

This  is  no  place  to  write  of  some  stories,  so  sad 
and  so  hopeless  that  they  can  scarcely  be  spoken ; 
although  good  old  Perrault,  in  hi.s  simple  way,  to 
some  poor  Red  Riding  Hoods  straying  from  the 
path,  utters  a  word  of  warning  rhyme  at  the  end  of 
the  old  French  edition  :  Some  stories  are  too  sad, 
others  too  trifling.  The  sketch  which  I  have  in 
my  mind  is  no  terrible  tragedy,  but  a  silly  little  tale, 
so  foolish  and  trivial  that  if  it  were  not  that  it 
comes  in  its  place  with  the  others,  I  should  scarcely 
attempt  to  repeat  it.  I  met  all  the  personages  by 
chance  at  Fontaincbleau  only  the  other  dav. 

The  wolf  was  playing  the  fiddle  under  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood's  window.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
was  peeping  from  behind  her  cotton  curtains.  Re- 


my  (that  was  the  wolfs  Christian  name)  could  see 
the  little  balls  bobbing,  and  guessed  that  she  was 
there.  He  played  on  louder  than  ever,  dragging 
his  bow  with  long  sobbing  chords  across  his  fiddle- 
strings,  and  as  he  played  a  fairy  palace  arose  at  his 
bidding,  more  beautiful  than  the  real  old  palace  across 
the  Place  that  we  had  come  to  see.  The  fairy  palace 
arose  story  upon  story,  lovely  to  look  upon,  enchant- 
ed ;  a  palace  of  art,  with  galleries,  and  terraces,  and 
lndvederes,  and  orangc-tlowers  scenting  the  air,  and 
fragrant  blossoms  falling  in  snow-showers,  and  foun- 
tains of  life  murmuring  and  turning  marble  to  gold 
as  they  flowed.  Red  Riding  Hood  from  behind  her 
cottou  curtains,  and  Rcmy,  her  cousin,  outside  in 
the  court-yard,  were  the  only  two  inhabitants  of  this 
wonderful  building.  They  were  alone  in  it  to- 
gether, far  away  in  that  world  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  at  a  long  long  distance  from  the  everyday 
all  round  about  them,  though  the  cook  of  the  hotel 
was  standing  at  his  kitchen-door,  and  the  stable-boy 
was  grinning  at  Renty**  elbow,  and  H.  and  I,  who 
had  arrived  only  that  evening,  were  sitting  resting 
on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  hotel,  among  the  au- 
tumnal profusion  of  nasturtiums  and  marigolds  with 
which  the  court-yard  was  planted.  H.  and  I  had 
come  to  sec  the  palace,  and  to  walk  about  in  the 
stately  old  gardens,  and  to  breathe  a  little  quiet  and 
silence  after  the  noise  of  the  machines  thundering 
all  day  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  the  din  of  the  cannons  firing,  of  the  carriages 
and  multitudes  rolling  along  the  streets. 

The  Maynards,  Red  Riding  Hood's  parents, 
were  not  passers-by  like  ourselves,  they  were  com- 
fortably installed  at  the  hotel  for  a  month  at  a  time, 
and  came  over  once  a  year  to  see  Mrs.  Maynard's 
mother,  an  old  lady  who  had  lived  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  as  long  as  her  two  daughters  could  remember. 
This  old  lady's  name  was  Madame  Capuchon ;  but 
her  first  husband  had  been  an  Englishman,  like  Mr. 
Maynard,  her  son-in-law,  who  was  also  her  nephew 
by  tills  first  marriage.  Both  Madame  Capuehon's 
daughters  were  married,  —  Marthc,  the  eldest,  to 
Henry  Maynard,  an  English  country  gentleman  : 
Felieic,  the  youngest,  to  the  Baron  de  la  Louviere, 
who  resided"  at  Poictiers  and  who  was  sous-prefet 
there. 

I  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  Madame  Capu- 
chon first  went  to  live  at  Fontaincbleau,  in  the  old 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Lampe.  It 
!  has  long  been  doomed  to  destruction,  with  its  pic- 
I  turesque  high  roof,  its  narrow  windows  and  balco- 
nies, and  sunny  old  brick  passages  and  staircases, 
with  the  round  ivy  «cil-de-lKEuf  windows.  Stair- 
cases were  piled  up  of  brick  in  the  time  of  the 
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Louises,  broad  and  wide,  and  easy  to  climb,  and  not 
of  polished  wood,  like  tho  slippery  lli^hta  of  to-day. 
However,  the  old  house  is  in  the  way  of  a  row  of 
shops  and  a  projected  eafiS  and  newspaper-office,  so 
arts  the  ivy-grown  garden-walls,  the  acacia-trees, 
the  sun-dial,  and  the  old  stone  seat.  It  is  a  pity 
that  newer  buildings  cannot  sometimes  be  selected 
for  destruction  ;  they  might  be  rebuilt  and  rede- 
stroyed  again  and  again,  and  people  who  care  for 
such  things  might  be  left  in  peace  a  little  longer  to 
hold  the  dear  eld  homes  and  traditions  of  their 
youth. 

Madame  Capucbon,  however,  is  a  kind  and  de- 
spotic old  lady ;  she  has  great  influence  and  au- 
thority in  the  town,  and  during  her  life  the  old 
house  is  safe.  It  is  now,  as  I  have  said,  forty  years 
since  she  first  came  to  live  there,  a  young  widow 
lor  the  second  time,  with  two  little  daughters  and  a 
faithful  old  maid  to  be  her  only  companions  in  her 
(light  from  the  world  where  she  had  known  great 
troubles  and  changes.  Madame  Capuchon  and  her 
children  inhabited  the  two  upper  stories  of  the  old 
house.  The  rcz  de  chaus.«in  was  p:irtly  a  porter's 
lodge,  partly  a  warehouse,  and  partly  a  little  apart- 
ment which  the  proprietor  reserved  for  his  use.  He 
died  twice  during  Madame  Capuchon's  tenancy; 
once  he  ventured  to  propose  to  her,  —  but  this  was 
the  former  owner  of  the  place,  uot  the  present  pro- 
prietor, an  old  bachelor  who  preferred  his  Paris 
cafe  and  his  boulevard  to  the  stately  silence  and 
bilking  life  of  Fontainebleau. 

This  life  suited  Madame  Capuchon,  who  from 
sorrow  at  first,  and  then  from  habit,  continued  the 
same  silent  cloistered  existence  for  years,  —  years 
which  went  by  and  separated  her  quietly  but  com- 
pletely from  her  old  habits  and  friends  and  connoc- 
tions  and  long-past  troubles,  while  the  little  girls 
grew  up  and  the  mother's  beauty  changed,  faded 
quietly  away  in  the  twilight  life  she  was  leading. 

The  proprietor  who  had  ventured  to  propose  to 
the  widow,  and  who  had  been  refused  with  so  much 
grace  and  decision  that  his  admiration  remained 
unaltered,  was  no  more ;  but  shortly  l»efore  his  death 
he  had  a  second  time  accosted  her  with  negotiations 
of  marriage,  not  for  himself  this  time,  but  for  a 
nephew  of  his,  the  Baron  de  la  Louvicre,  who  had 
seen  the  young  ladies  by  chance,  heard  much  good 
of  them  from  his  uncle  and  their  attached  attendant 
Simonne,  and  learnt  that  their  dot  was  ample  and 
their  connections  respectable.  Marthe,  the  eldest 
daughter,  was  the  least  good-looking  of  the  two, 
but  to  most  people's  mind  far  more  charming  than 
FClicie,  the  second.  M.  de  la  Louvicre  had  at  first 
a  slight  preference  for  Marthe,  but  learning  through 
his  uncle  that  an  alliance  was  contemplated  be- 
tween her  and  an  English  connection  of  her  moth- 
er's, he  announced  himself  equally  anxious  to  obtain 
the  hand  of  Felicie,  the  younger  sister.  After 
some  hesitation,  much  addition  of  figures,  subtrac- 
tion, division,  rule  of  three  worked  out,  consultations  | 
and  talk  between  Simonne  and  her  mistress,  and 
long  discussions  with  Henry  Maynard  himself,  who 
was  staying  with  a  friend  at  Fontainebleau  at  the 
time,  this  favor  was  accorded  to  the  baron. 

The  young  baroness  went  off'  nothing  loath:  she 
was  bored  at  home,  she  did  not  like  the  habit  of 
severity  and  silence  into  which  her  mother  had 
fallen.  She  was  a  slim,  active,  decided  person,  of 
calm  affections,  but  passionately  fond  of  her  own 
way,  as  indeed  was  Madame  Capuchon  herself,  for 
all  her  regrets  for  that  past  in  which  it  must  be 
confessed  she  had  always  done  exactly  as  she  liked, 


and  completely  ruled  her  two  husbands.  For  all 
Madame  Capuchon's  blacks  and  drabs  and  seclusion, 
and  shut  shutters,  and  confessors,  and  shakes  of  the 
head,  she  had  greatly  cheered  up  by  this  time :  she 
had  discovered  in  her  health  a  delightful  source  of 
interest  and  amusement ;  Fclieie's  marriage  was  as 
good  as  a  play,  as  the  saying  goes ;  and  then  came 
a  catastrophe,  still  more  exciting  than  Fdhcie's  bril- 
liant prospects,  which  occupied  all  the  spare  mo- 
ments of  the  two  years  which  succeeded  the  young- 
est girl's  departure  from  home. 

Madame  Capuchon's  nephew,  Henry  Maynard, 
was,  as  I  have  said,  staying  at  Fontainebleau  with  a 
frieud,  who  was  unfortunately  a  very  good-looking 
voung  man  of  very  good  family,  who  had  come  to 
Fontainebleau  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  and  to  read 
French  for  some  diplomatic  apj>ointment.  May- 
nard used  to  talk  to  him  about  his  devotion  for  his 
pretty  cousin  Marthe  with  the  soft  trill  in  her  voice 
and  the  sweet  quick  eyes.  Young  Lord  John,  alas, 
was  easily  converted  to  this  creed,  —  he  also  took  a 
desperate  fancy  to  the  pretty  young  lady;  and  Ma- 
dame Capuchon,  whose  rej>eated  losses  had  not  de- 
stroyed a  certain  ambition  which  had  always  been 
in  her  nature,  greatly  encouraged  the  young  man. 
And  so  one  day  poor  Maynard  was  told  tnat  he 
must  resign  himself  to  his  hard  fate.  He  had  never 
hoped  much,  for  he  knew  well  enough  that  his  cous- 
in, as  he  called  her,  did  not  care  for  him ;  Marthe 
had  always  discouraged  him,  although  her  mother 
would  have  scouted  the  notion  that  one  of  her 
daughters  should  resist  any  decree  she  might  lay 
down,  or  venture  to  think  for  herself  on  such  mat- 
ters. 

When  Lord  John  proposed  in  the  English  fashion 
to  Marthe  one  evening  in  the  deep  embrasure  of 
the  drawing-room  window,  Madame  Capuchon  was 
enchanted,  although  disapproving  of  the  irregulari- 
ty of  the  proceeding.  She  announced  her  intention 
of  settling  upon  her  eldest  daughter  a  sum  so  large 
and  so  much  out  of  the  proportion  to  the  dot  which 
she  had  accorded  to  Madame  de  la  Louvicre,  that 
the  baron  hearing  of  it  by  chance  through  Monsieur 
Micotton,  the  family  solicitor,  was  furious,  and  an 
angry  correspondence  then  commenced  between 
him  and  his  mother-in-law,  which  lasted  many 
years,  and  in  which  Madame  Capuchon  found  an- 
other fresh  interest  to  attach  her  to  life  and  an  un- 
failing vent  for  much  of  her  spare  energy  and  ex- 
citement. 

Henry  Maynard  went  back  to  bis  father's,  house 
at  Littleton  on  Thames,  to  console  himself  as  best 
he  could  among  tho  punts  and  the  water-lilies. 
Lord  John  went  back  to  England  to  pas*  his  ex- 
amination, and  to  gain  his  family's  consent,  without 
which  he  said  he  could  not  marry;  and  Marthe 
waited  in  the  old  house  with  Simonne  and  her 
mother,  and  that  was  the  end  of  her  story. 

Lord  John  did  n't  pass  his  examination,  but  in- 
terest was  made  for  him,  and  he  was  given  another 
chance,  and  he  got  the  diplomatic  appointment  all 
the  same,  and  he  went  to  Russia  and  was  heard 
of  no  more  at  Fontainebleau.  Madame  Capuchon 
was  naturally  surprised  at  his  silence.  While 
Marthe  wondered  and  wearied,  but  spoke  no  word 
of  the  pain  which  consumed  her.  Her  mother  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  the  Duke,  presented  her  compli- 
ment1*, begged  to  remind  him  of  his  son's  encase- 
ment,  and  requested  information  of  the  young 
man's  whereabouts  and  intentions.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  she  received  a  few  polite  lines  from  the 
Duchess,  regretting  that  she  could  give  Madame 
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Capuchon  no  information  as  to  Lord  John's  where- 
abouts or  intentions,  informing  her  that  she  hail 
inade  some  mistake  as  to  his  engagement,  and  beg- 
ging to  decline  any  further  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  on  paper  so  thick  that  Simonne  had  to  pay 
dou'olu  postage  for  the  epistle,  and  it  would  scarcely 
burn  when  Madame  Capuchon  Hung  it  into  the  tire. 
The  widow  *tam|>ed  her  little  foot,  llashed  her  eyes, 
bit  her  lips,  darted  oil*  her  compliments  to  the 
Duchess  a  second  time,  and  begged  to  inform  her  that 
her  son  was  a  coward  and  a  false  gentleman,  and 
that  it  was  the  Capuchon  family  that  now  begged 
to  decline  any  further  communication  with  people 
who  had  held  their  word  so  cheaply.  Naturally 
enough,  no  answer  came  to  this,  although  Madame 
Capuchon  expected  one,  and  fumed  and  fl.whed 
and  scolded  lor  weeks  after,  during  which  poor 
Marthe  still  wondered  and  knew  nothing. 

"Don't  let  us  tell  her  anything  about  it,"  Si- 
monne had  said  when  the  first  letter  came.  "  Let 
her  forget  *  lout  fI^mceMnt>, and  Madame  Capu- 
chon agreed. 

And  so  Marthe  waited  and  forgot  tout  doucc- 
tneiti,  as  Simonue  proposed,  for  fifteen  years,  and 
the  swans  came  sailing  past  her  when  she  took  her 
daily  walk,  and  the  leaves  fell  and  grew  again,  and 
every  night  the  shadow  of  the  old  lamp  swinging  in 
the  street  ouLsido  cast  its  quaint  lines  and  glimmer 
across  her  dark  leaf-shaded  room,  and  the  trees 
rustled  when  the  wind  blew,  and  her  dreams  were 
stranger  and  less  vivid. 

Once  Henry  Maynard  wrote,  soon  after  Lord 
John's  desertion,  renewing  his  proposals  to  Marthe 
herself  and  not  to  his  aunt;  but  the  letter  came  too 
soon.  And,  indeed,  it  was  by  Henry  Mayuard's 
letter  that  Marthe  first  realized  for  certain  what  bad 
happened. 

But  it  came  too  soon.  She  could  not  yet  bear  to 
hear  her  faithless  lover  blamed.  Lord  John  was  a 
villain  and  unworthy  of  a  regret,  Henry  said. 
Would  she  not  consent  to  accept  an  honest  man  in- 
stead of  a  false  one  ? 

"  No,  no,  no,  a  hundred  times  no,"  cried  Marthe 
to  herself,  with  something  of  her  mother's  spirit,  and 
she  nervously  wrote  her  answer  and  slid  out  by 
herself  and  posted  it.  She  never  dared  tell  Ma- 
dame Capuchon  what  she  had  done. 

As  time  went  on,  one  or  two  other  "  offers  "  were 
made  to  her ;  but  Marthe  was  so  reluctant  that,  as 
they  were  not  very  good  ones,  Madame  Capuchon  let 
them  go  by,  and  then  Marthe  had  a  long  illness, 
and  then  more  time  passed  by. 

"  What  have  we  been  about  ?  "  said  Madame  Ca- 
puchon to  her  confidante  one  day  as  her  daughter 
left,  the  room.  "  Here  she  is  an  old  maid,  and  it  is 
all  her  own  obstinacy." 

At  thirty-three  Marthe  was  still  unmarried:  a 
gracious,  faded  woman,  who  had  caught  the  trick  of 
being  sad ;  although  sho  had  no  real  trouble,  and 
had  almost  forgotten  Lord  John.  But  she  had 
caught  the  trick  of  being  sad,  as  I  say,  of  flitting 
aimlessly  across  the  rooms,  of  remembering  and  re- 
membering instead  of  living  for  to-day. 

Madame  Capuchon  was  quite  cheerful  by  this 
time ;  besides  her  health,  her  angry  correspondence, 
her  confessor,  her  game  of  dominoes,  and  her  talks 
with  Simonne,  she  had  many  little  interests  to  fill  up 
spare  gaps  and  distract  her  when  M.  de  hi  Louviere  s 
demands  were  too  much  for  her  temper.  There  was 
her  comfortable  hot  and  well-served  little  dinner  to 
look  forward  to,  her  paper  to  read  of  a  night,  her 
chocolate  in  bed  every  morning,  on  a  nice  little  tray 


with  a  pat  of  fresh  butter  and  her  nice  little  new 
roll  from  the  English  baker's.  Madame  was  friande, 
and  Sinioune's  delight  was  to  cater  for  her.  But 
none  of  these  distractions  quite  sufficed  to  give  an 
interest  to  jxxjr  Marthe's  sad  life.  She  was  too  old 
ibr  the  fun  and  excitement  of  youth,  ami  too  young 
for  the  little  comforts,  the  resignations  and  satisfac- 
tions of  age.  Simonne,  the  good  old  fat  woman, 
used  to  think  of  her  as  a  little  girl,  and  try  to  devise 
new  treats  tor  her  as  she  had  done  when  Fclicie  and 
Marthe  were  children.  Marthe  would  kiss  her  old 
nurse  gratefully,  and  think  with  a  regretful  si^h, 


I'l'j 


how  it  was  that  she  could  no  longer  be  made  h;i 
by  a  bunch  of  Mowers,  a  hot  buttered  cake,  a  new 
trimming  to  her  apron :  she  would  givo  the  little 
cake  away  to  the  porter's  grandchildren,  put  the 
llowcrs  into  water  and  leave  them,  fold  up  the  apron, 
and,  to  Simonne,  most  terrible  sign  of  all,  forget  it 
in  the  drawer.  It  was  not  uatural,  something  must 
be  done,  thought  the  old  woman. 

The  old  woman  thought  and  thought,  and  poked 
about,  anil  one  day,  with  her  spectacles  on  her  nose, 
deciphered  a  letter  which  was  lying  on  Madame 
Capuchon's  table ;  it  was  signed  Henry  Maynard, 
and  announced  the  writer's  arrival  at  Paris.  Next 
day,  when  Simonne  was  frizzling  her  mistress's  white 
curls  (they  had  come  out  of  their  seclusion  for  some 
years  past),  she  suddenly  asked  what  had  become 
of  Monsieur  Maynard,  Madame's  English  nephew, 
who  used  to  come  so  often  before  Mademoiselle 
Felicie  was  married. 

What  is  that  to  you  ?  "  said  the  old  lady.  "  He 
is  at  Paris.    I  heard  from  him  yesterday." 

"  And  why  don't  you  ask  him  to  come  down  and 
see  you  ?  "  said  Simonne,  frizzling  away  at  the  crisp 
silver  locks.  "  It  would  cheer  up  Mademoiselle  to 
have  some  one  to  talk  to.  We  don't  want  any  one  ; 
we  have  had  our  day,  you  and  I,  but  Mademoiselle, 
I  confess  I  don't  like  to  see  her  going  on  as  she  does." 

"  Nor  I !"  said  the  old  lady,  sharply.  "  She  is  no 
credit  to  me.    One  would  almost  think  that  Hhe  re- 

f roaches  me  for  her  existence,  after  all  the  sacrifices 
have  made." 

Simonne  went  on  frizzling  without  stopping  to  in- 
quire what  these  sacrifices  might  be.  "  I  will  order 
a  fricandeau  for  to-morrow,"  she  said ;  "  Madame 
had  better  invite  Monsieur  to  spend  the  day." 

"  Simonne,  you  are  an  old  fool,"  said  her  mistress. 
"  I  have  already  written  to  my  nephew  to  invite 
him  to  my  house." 

Maynard  came  and  partook  of  the  fricandeau, 
and  went  for  a  little  walk  with  Marthe,  and  he  had 
a  long  talk  with  his  aunt  and  old  Simonne  in  the 
evening,  and  went  away  quite  late, —  past  ten  o'clock 
it  was.    Maynard  did  not  go  back  to  Paris  that 


night,  but  slept  at  the  hotel,  and  early  next  morning 
there  came  a  note  addressed  to  Marthe,  in  which  the 
writer  stated  that  he  was  still  of  the  same  mind  in 
which  he  had  been  fifteen  years  before,  and  if  she 
was  of  a  different  war  of  thinking,  would  she  con- 
sent to  accept  him  as  her  husband? 

And  so  it  came  about  that  long  after  the  first  best 
hopes  of  her  youth  were  over,  Marthe  consented  to 
leave  her  own  silent  home  for  her  husband's,  a  mel- 
ancholy middle-aged  bride,  sad  and  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  the  tempestuous  world  into  which  she 
was  being  cast  adrift,  and  less  able,  at  thirty-three 
than  at  twenty,  to  hold  her  own  against  the  kindly 
domineering  old  mother,  who  was  much  taken  with 
the  idea  of  this  marriage,  and  vowed  that  Marthe 
should  go,  and  that  no  daughter  of  here  should  die 
an  old  maid  if  she  could  help  it.    She  had  been 
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married  twice  herself;  once  at  least,  if  possible,  she 
was  determined  that  both  her  daughters  should  fol- 
low her  example.  FeMicie's  choice  was  not  all  that 
Madame  Capuchon  could  have  wished  as  far  as  lib- 
erality and  amiability  of  character  were  concerned, 
but  ielicie  herself, was  happy,  and  indeed,  so  Ma- 
dame Capuchon  had  much  reason  to  suspect,  —  abet- 
ted her  husband  in  his  grasping  and  extortionate 
demands.  "  And  now  Marthe's  turn  had  come,' 
said  Madame  Capuchon,  complacently,  sitting  up 
among  her  pillows,  sipping  her  chocolate ;  "  she  was 
the  eldest,  she  should  have  married  first ;  she  bad 
been  a  good  and  devoted  daughter,  she  would  make 
an  excellent  wife,"  cried  the  valiant  old  lady. 

When  Marthe  demurred,  "  Go,  my  child,  go  in 
peace,  only  go,  go,  go.  Simonne  is  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  me:  do  YOU  think  I  want  the  sacrifice  of 
your  life  ?  For  what  should  I  keep  you  ?  Can  you 
curl  me,  can  you  play  at  dominoes  ?  You  are  much 
more  necessary  to  your  cousin  than  you  are  to  me. 
lie  will  be  here  directly,  —  what  a  figure  you  have 
made  of  yourself.  Simonne,  come  here,  give  a  coup 
de  peigne  to  Mademoiselle.  There,  I  hear  the  bell, 
Henry  will  be  waiting." 

"  Ho  does  not  mind  waiting,  mamma,"  said 
Marthe,  smiling  sadly.  "He  has  waited  fifteen 
years  already." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you  both,"  cried  the  old 
lady,  angrily.  "  If  I  only  had  had  my  health,  if  my 
spirits  had  not  been  completely  crushed  in  those 
days,  I  never  would  have  given  in  to  such  ridiculous 
ideas." 

Ridiculous  ideas  I  This  was  all  the  epitaph  that 
was  uttered  by  any  one  of  them  over  the  grave 
where  poor  Marthe  had  buried  with  much  pain  and 
many  tears  the  trouble  of  her  early  life.  She  her- 
self had  no  other  text  for  the  wasted  love  of  her 
youth.  How  angry  she  had  been  with  her  cousin 
Henry  when  he  warned  her  once,  how  she  had 
hated  him  when  he  asked  her  to  marry  him  before, 
tacitly  forcing  upon  her  the  fact  of  his  friend's  infi- 
delity, and  now  it  was  to  Maynard  after  all  that  she 
was  going  to  be  married.  After  all  that  had  passed, 
all  the  varying  fates,  and  loves,  and  hopes,  and  ex- 
pectations of  her  life.  A  sudden  alarm  came  over 
the  poor  woman,  —  was  she  to  leave  it,  this  still  life, 
and  the  old  house,  and  the  tranquil  shade  and 
silence,  —  and  for  what  ?  Ah,  she  could  not  go,  she 
could  not,  —  she  would  stay  where  she  was.  Ah, 
why  would  they  not  leave  her  alone  ? 

Marthe  went  up  to  her  room  and  cried,  and  bathed 
her  eyes  and  cried  again,  and  dabbed  more  water  to 
dry  her  tears  ;  then  she  came  quietly  down  the  old 
buck  stairs.  She  passed  along  the  tiled  gallery,  her 
slim  figure  reflecting  in  the  dim  old  looking-glass  in 
the  alcove  at  the  end,  with  the  cupids  engraved  upon 
its  mouldy  surface.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  took  courage  and  opened  the  dining-room  door. 
There  was  nobody  there.  It  was  all  empty,  dim- 
panelled,  orderly,  with  its  narrow  tall  windows 
reflecting  the  green  without,  and  the  gables  and 
chimney-stacks  piling  under  the  blue.  He  was  in 
the  drawing-room  then  ;  she  had  hoped  to  find  him 
hi  re.  Marthe  sighed  and  then  walked  on  across  the 
polished  floor,  and  so  into  the  drawing-room.  It 
was  dimmer,  more  chill  than  the  room  in  which 
their  meals  were  served.  Some  one  was  standing 
waiting  for  her  in  one  of  the  windows.  Marthe  re- 
membered at  that  instant  that  it  was  Lord  John's 
window,  but  she  had  little  time  for  such  reminiscen- 
ces. A  burly  figure  turned  at  her  entrance,  and 
Henry  Maynard  came  to  meet  her,  with  one  big 


hand  out,  and  his  broad  good-natured  face 
ing. 

"  Well,  Minnie,"  said  Henry  Maynanl,  calling  ber 
by  his  old  name  for  her,  "  you  see  I  am  here  again 
already." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  standing  before  him,  and 
then  they  were  both  silent ;  these  two  middle-aged 
people  waiting  for  the  other  to  speak. 

"How  is  your  mother?"  Maynard  asked.  "I 
thought  her  very  little  changed,  but  you  are  not 
looking  over  well.    However,  time  touches  us  all." 

Marthe  drew  herself  up,  with  her  eyes  gleaming 
in  her  pale  face,  and  then  there  was  another  silence. 
At  last  Marthe  faltered  out,  gaining  courage  as  she 
went  on, — 

"  I  have  been  agitated,  and  a  little  disturbed.  My 
mother  is  quite  well,  cousin  Henry,"  she  said,  and 
as  she  spoke  her  sad  looks  encountered  Maynard's 
good-natured  twinkling  glance.  She  blushed  sud- 
denly like  a  girl  of  fifteen.  "  You  seem  amused," 
she  said,  with  some  annoyance. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  spoke  Maynard,  in  his  kind  manly 
tones.  "  I  am  amused  that  you  and  I,  at  our  time 
of  life,  should  be  shilly-shallying  and  sentimentaliz- 
ing, like  a  couple  of  chits  who  have  all  their  life  be- 
fore them,  and  don't  care  whether  they  know  or  not 
what  is  coming  next.    I  want  to  know  very  much, 

—  for  I  have  little  time  to  lose,  —  what  do  you  and 
your  mother  think  of  my  letter  this  morning  ?  " 

This  was  coming  to  the  point  very  abruptly, 
Mademoiselle  Capuchon  thought. 

"  I  am  so  taken  by  surprise,"  Marthe  faltered,  re- 
treating a  step  or  two,  and  nervously  twisting  her 
apron  round  about  her  fingers.    "  She  wishes  it.  I 

—  I  hardly  know.  I  have  had  so  little  time  to  .  . . ." 
44  My  dear  Marthe,"  said  Maynard,  impatiently, 

"  I  am  not  a  romantic  young  man.  I  can  make  no 
professions  and  speeches.  You  must  take  me  as  I 
am,  if  I  suit  you.  I  won't  say  that  after  you  sent 
me  away  I  have  never  thought  of  anvl>ody  but  you 

W  m  *         %  ft  " 

during  these  past  fifteen  years.  But  we  might  have 
been  very  happy  together  all  this  long  time,  and 
yesterday  when  I  saw  how  hipped  you  were  looking, 
I  determined  to  try  and  bring  you  away  with  me 
from  tliis  dismal  place  into  the  fresh  air  of  Littleton, 
that  is,  if  you  liked  to  come  with  me  of  your  own 
free  will,  and  not  only  because  my  aunt  desires  it" 
And  Henry  Maynard  drew  a  long  breath,  and  put 
his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

This  honest  little  speech  was  like  a  revelation  to 
Marthe.  She  had  come  down  feeling  like  a  victim, 
meaning  graciously  perhaps,  in  the  end,  to  reward 
Maynard's  constancy,  taking  it  for  granted  that  all 
this  time  he  had  never  ceased  being  in  love.  She 
found  that  it  was  from  old  friendship  and  kindness 
alone  that  he  had  come  to  her  again,  not  from  senti- 
ment, and  yet  this  kindness  and  protection  touched 
her  more  than  any  protestations  of  romantic  affec- 
tion. 

'•But  —  but  —  should  you  really  like  it?"  she 
stammered,  forgetting  all  her  dreams,  and  coming 
to  life,  as  it  were,  at  that  instant. 

"  Like  it,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  *'  You  don't 
know  how  fond  I  mean  to  be  of  yon,  if  you  will 
come  with  me,  dear  Marthe.  You  shp.11  make  mo 
as  happy  as  you  like,  and  yourself  into  the  bargain. 
I  don't  think  you  will  be  sorry  for  it,  and  indeed  you 
don't  seem  to  have  been  doing  much  good  here,  all 
by  yourself.  Well,  is  it  to  be  yes  no  no  ?  "  And 
once  more  Maynard  held  out  the  broad  brown  hand. 

And  Marthe  said  44  Yes "  quite  cheerfully,  and 
put  her  hand  into  his. 
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Marthe  got  to  know  ber  future  husband  better  in 
these  five  minutes  than  in  all  the  thirty  years  which 
bad  gone  before. 

The  Maynards  are  an  old  Catholic  "aniily,  so 
there  were  no  difficulties  on  the  score  of  .religion. 
The  little  chapel  in  the  big  church  was  lighted  up, 
the  confessor  performed  the  service.  Madame  Ca- 
puchon  did  not  go,  but  Simonne  was  there,  in  robes 
of  splendor,  and  so  were  the  Do  la  Louvieres.  The 
baron  and  his  mother-in-law  had  agreed  to  a  tem- 
porary truce  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  After  the 
ceremony  the  new  married  pair  went  back  to  a  re- 
fection which  the  English  baker  and  Simonne  had 
concocted  between  them.  The  baron  and  baroness 
had  brought  their  little  son  Rcmy,  to  whom  they 
were  devoted,  and  he  presented  Marthe  with  a  wed- 
ding present  —  a  large  porcelain  vase,  upon  which 
was  a  painting  of  his  mother's  performance  —  in  both 
his  parents'  name.  Madame  Capuchon  brought  out 
a  lovely  pearl  and  emerald  necklace,  which  Felicie 
had  coveted  for  years  past. 

■"  I  must  get  it  done  up,"  the  old  lady  said ;  "  you 
won't  want  it  immediately,  Marthe,  you  shall  have 
it  the  first  time  you  come  to  see  me.'  "  Do  not  de- 
lay too  long,"  added  Madame  Capuchon,  with  a 
Confidential  shake  of  her  head,  to  her  son-in-law 
Maynard,  as  Marthe  went  away  to  change  her  dress. 
"  You  see  my  health  is  miserable.  I  am  a  perfect 
martyr.  My  doctor  tells  me  my  case  is  serious ;  not 
in  so  many  words,  bat  he  assures  me  that  he  cannot 
find  out  what  ails  me,  and  when  doctors  say  that  we 
all  know  what  it  means." 

Henry  Maynard  attempted  to  reassure  Madame 
Capuchon,  and  to  induce  her  to  take  a  more  hope- 
ful view  of  her  state ;  but  she  grew  quite  angry,  and 
snapped  him  up  so  short  with  her  immediate  pros- 
pect of  dissolution,  that  he  desisted  in  his  well- 
meant  endeavors,  and  the  old  lady  continued  more 
complacently,  — 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy ;  if  anything  happens  to  me 
Simonne  will  write  directly  to  your  address.  Do 
not  forget  to  leave  it  with  her.  And  now  go  and 
fetch  your  wife,  and  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing her  in  her  travelling  dress." 

It  was  a  kind  old  lady,  but  there  was  a  want  in 
her  love ;  so  it  seemed  to  her  son-in-law  as  he 
obeyed  her  behest. 

Marthe  had  never  quite  known  what  real  love 
was,  he  thought.  Sentiment,  yes,  and  too  much  of 
it,  but  not  that  best  home-love,  —  familiar,  tender, 
unchanging.  Her  mother  had  not  got  it  in  her  to 
give,  Felicie  de  la  Louviere  was  a  hard  ami  clear- 
headed woman  ;  all  her  affection  was  for  Remy,  her 
little  boy.  Maynard  disliked  her  and  the  baron 
too,  but  they  were  all  apparently  very  good  friends. 

Marthe  came  back  to  the  salle  to  say  good  by, 
looking  like  herself  again,  Maynard  thought,  as  his 
bride,  in  her  rippling,  trailing  gray  silks,  entered 
the  room  with  Simonne's  big  bouquet  of  roses  in 
her  hand,  and  a  pretty  pink  glow  in  her  cheeks. 

She  was  duly  embraced  by  Felicie  and  her  hus- 
band, and  then  she  knelt  down  to  ask  fur  her  moth- 
er's blessing.  "  Bless  you  !  bless  you  ! "  cried  Ma- 
dame Capuchon,  affectionately  pushing  her  away. 
*' There,  you  will  disarrange  yourself;  take  care, 
take  care."  Simonno  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and 
Marthe  found  herself  all  at  once  embraced,  stuck 
with  pins,  shaken  out,  tucked  in.  flattened,  folded, 
embraced  again ;  the  handkerchief  with  which  she 
had  ventured  to  wipe  her  tears  was  torn  out  of  her 
hand,  folded,  smoothed,  and  replaced.  "  Voila  !  " 
said  Simonne,  with  two  last  loud  kisses,  "  Urn  voy- 


age ;  good  luck  go  with  you."  And  Maynard  fol- 
lowing after,  somewhat  to  his  confusion,  received  a 
couple  of  like  salutations. 


H. 


Simonxb's  benediction  followed  Mrs.  Maynard 
to  England,  where  she  went  and  took  possession  of 
her  new  home.  The  neighbors  called ;  the  draw- 
ing-room chintzes  were  renewed ;  Marthe  Capu- 
chon existed  no  longer ;  no  one  would  have  recog- 
nized the  listless  ghost  flitting  here  and  there,  and 
gazing  from  the  windows  of  the  old  bouse  in  the 
Hue  de  la  Lampe,  in  the  busy  and  practical  mistress 
of  Henry  Maynard's  home.  She  had  gained  in 
composure  and  spirits  and  happiness  since  she  came 
to  England.  Her  house  was  admirably  adminis- 
tered ;  she  wore  handsome,  shining  silk  dresses  and 
old  lace ;  and  she  rustled  and  commanded  as  effi- 
ciently as  if  she  had  been  married  for  years.  Si- 
monne threw  up  her  hands  with  delight  at  the  trans- 
formation the  first  time  she  saw  Marthe  after  her 
marriage.  44  But  you  are  a  hundred  times  better- 
looking  than  Madame  la  Baronne,"  said  the  old 


woman.    "This  is  how  I  like  to  s 


see  you. 


The 


chief  new  blessing  and  happiness  of  all  those  ble 
ings  and  happinesses  which  Simonne  bad  wished  to 
Marthe  Maynard  was  a  blessing  called  Marthe  too. 
It  is  considered  a  pretty  name  in  French,  and  May- 
nard loved  it  for  his  wife's  sake,  and  as  time  went 
on  for  her  daughter's  as  well.  He  called  her  Patty, 
however,  to  distinguish  the  two.  Far  more  than 
the  happiness  some  people  find  in  the  early  spring, 
in  the  voices  of  birds,  the  delight  of  the  morning 
hours,  the  presence  of  this  little  thing  brought  to 
her  mother,  this  bright,  honest,  black  and  brown 
and  white  and  coral  maiden,  with  her  sweet  and 
wilful  ways  and  gay  shrill  warble.  Every  year  the 
gay  voice  became  more  clear  and  decided,  the  ways 
more  pretty  and  more  wilful.  Mrs.  Maynard  used 
to  devise  pretty,  fanciful  dresses  for  her  Patty,  and 
to  tie  bright  ribbons  in  the  child's  erisp,  brown 
locks,  and  watch  over  her  and  pray  for  her  from 
morning  to  night.  Squire  Maynard,  who  was  a 
sensible  man,  used  to  be  afraid  lest  so  much  affec- 
tion should  lie  bad  for  bis  little  girl :  he  tried  to  be 
stern  now  and  then,  and  certainly  succeeded  in 
frightening  Patty  on  such  occasions.  The  truth 
was,  he  loved  his  wife  tenderly,  and  thought  that 
Patty  made  a  slave  of  her  mother  at  times.  It  was 
a  happy  bondage  for  them  both.  Marthe  dreamt 
no  more  dreams  now,  and  only  entered  that  serene 
country  of  her  youth  by  proxy,  as  it  were,  and  to 
make  plans  for  her  Patty.  The  child  grew  up  aa 
the  years  went  by,  but  if  Marthe  made  plans  for 
her  they  were  very  distant  ones,  and  to  the  mother 
as  impossible  still  as  when  Patty  had  lieen  a  little 
baby  tumbling  in  her  cradle.  Even  then  Marthe 
had  settled  that  Patty  was  not  to  wait  for  years,  as 
she  hail  waited.  What  hero  there  was  in  the  big 
world  worthy  of  her  darling,  Mrs.  Maynard  did  not 
know.  The"  mother's  heart  sickened  the  first  time 
she  ever  thought  seriously  of  a  vague  possibility,  of 
which  the  very  notion  filled  her  with  alarm.  She 
had  a  presentiment  the  first  time  that  she  ever  saw 
him. 

She  was  sitting  alone  in  her  bedroom,  drowsily 
stitching  in  the  sunlight  of  the  pleasant  bow-win- 
dow, listening  to  the  sound  of*  the  clippers  at  work 
upon  the  ivy-hedge  close  by,  and  to  the  distant 
chime  from  the  clock-tower  of  the  town  across  the 
river.  Just  below  her  window  spread  the  lawn 
where  her  husband's  beloved  flower-beds  were  flush- 
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ing, —  searlet  and  twinkling  violet,  white  and  bril- 
liant amber.  In  the  field  beyond  the  sloping  lawn 
.some  children  were  pulling  at  the  sweet,  wild  Rum- 
mer garlands  hanging  in  the  hedges,  and  the  Aldcr- 
nevs  were  rninching  through  the  long,  damp  grasses. 
Two  pretty  creatures  had  straggled  down  hill  to  the 
water-side,  and  were  looking  at  their  own  brown 
eyes  reflected  in  a  chance  clear  pool  in  the  margin 
of  the  river.  For  the  carpet  of  green  and  meadow 
verdure  was  fidling  over,  and  lapping  and  draggling 
in  the  water  in  a  fringe  of  glistening  leaves  and  in- 
sects and  weeds.  There  were  white  creamy  mead- 
ow-sweets, great  ImhIs  of  purple  llowers,  bronzed 
water-docks,  arching  and  crisping  their  stately 
heads,  weeds  up-springing,  golden,  slimy  water-lilies 
iloating  upon  their  shining  leave*.  A  water-rat 
was  starting  out  of  bis  hole,  a  dragon-dy  Iloating 
along  the  bank. 

All  this  was  at  the  foot  of  the  sloping  mead  down 
by  the  bridge.  It  crossed  the  river  to  the  little 
town  of  spires  and  red  brick  gable*  which  had  been 
built  about  two  centuries  ago,  and  all  round  about 
spread  hills  and  lawns  and  summer  cornfields. 
Marthe  Maynard  had  seen  the  cornfields  ripen 
year  after  year:  she  loved  the  place  for  its  own 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  very  dear 
to  her  then ;  but  to-day,  as  she  looked,  she  suddenly 
realized,  poor  soul,  that  a  time  might  come  when 
the  heart  and  the  sweetest  life  of  this  little  home- 
Eden  might  go  from  it.  And  as  she  looked  through 
her  window,  something  like  a  chill  came  over  her : 
she  dropped  her  work  into  her  lap,  and  sat  watch- 
ing two  figures  climbing  up  the  field  side  by  side ; 
coming  through  the  buttercups,  disappearing  behind 
the  edge,  reappearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn, 
and  then  one  figure  darted  forwards,  while  the  other 
lingered  a  little  among  the  flower-beds ;  and  Mrs. 
Maynard  got  op  resolutely,  with  a  pain  and  odd  ap-i 
prehension  in  her  heart,  and  went  down  to  meet 
her  daughter.  The  steeples  of  the  little  town 
which  strike  the  hours,  half  hours,  and  the  very 
minutes  as  they  pass,  were  striking  four  quarters, 
and  then  five  again,  as  Mrs.  Maynard  came  out 
upon  her  lawn,  and  at  each  stroke  the  poor  mother's 
heart  sank,  and  she  turned  a  little  sick  at  the  j>os- 
6ibility  which  had  first  occurred  to  her  just  now  in 
her  own  room.  It  seemed  to  thrust  itself  again 
upon  her  as  she  stood  waiting  for  the  two  young 
people,  —  her  own  Patty  and  the  strange  young 
man  coming  through  the  flower-beds. 

There  was  a  certain  likeness  to  herself,  odd, 
touching,  bewildering,  in  the  utter  stranger,  which 
said  more  plainly  than  any  words,  I  belong  to  you 
and  yours ;  I  am  no  stranger,  though  strange  to 
you.  Patty  had  no  need  to  explain,  all  breathless 
and  excited  and  blushing,  "Mamma,  do  yon  know 
who  this  is  ?  This  is  Remy  de  la  Louviere.  Papa 
and  I  found  him  at  the  hotel,"  for  the  poor  mother 
had  already  guessed  that  this  was  her  sister's  son. 

She  could  not  help  it  Her  greeting  was  so  stiff, 
her  grasp  so  timid  and  fluttering,  her  words  so 
guarded,  that  M.  Remy,  who  was  used  to  be  cor- 
dially welcomed  and  much  made  of,  was  surprised 
and  disappointed,  though  he  said  nothing  to  show 
it.  His  manner  froze,  his  mustachios  seemed  to 
curl  more  stiffly.  He  had  expected  to  like  his  aunt 
from  her  letters  and  from  what  ho  bad  seen  of  her 
daughter,  and  she  was  just  the  same  as  anybody  else 
after  aU.  In  the  mean  time  Remy  was  introducing 
himself.  He  had  come  to  make  acquaintance  with 
his  English  relations,  he  told  Mrs.  Maynard.  His 
mother  "sent  her  love,  and  would  they  be  kind  to 


him?"  Marthe,  for  all  her  presentiments,  could 
not  but  relent  towards  the  handsome  young  fellow ; 
she  did  not,  however,  a«k  him  to  stay,  but  this  pre- 
caution was  needless,  for  her  husband  had  done  SO 
already.  *•  We  heard  him  asking  for  us  at  the 
inn,"  explained  Patty.  "  Mamma,  was  not  it  for- 
tunate 'I  Papa  was  talking  about  the  old  brown 
mare,  and  1  was  just  walking  with  Don  in  the 
court-yard,  and  then  I  heard  my  cousin  saying, 
'  Where  is  Sunnymede  '( '  and  I  said,  1  O,  how  de- 
lightful!"' 

"Hush,  darling"  said  her  mother.  "Go  and 
tell  them  to  bring  us  some  tea  on  the  lawn." 

There  was  a  shady  corner  not  too  far  from  the 
geraniums,  where  the  Uble  was  set,  and  Remy 
liked  his  aunt  a  little  better,  as  she  attended  to  his 
wants',  making  a  gentle  clatter  among  the  white 
cups,  and  serving  out  cream  strawberries  with  lib- 
eral hand,  unlike  anything  he  was  used  to  at  home. 
Mr.  Maynard  came  in,  hot,  grizzled,  and  tired,  and 
sank  into  a  garden-chair ;  his  wife's  face  brightened 
as  he  nodded  to  her ;  the  distant  river  was  Hashing 
and  dazzling.  Remy,  with  his  long  nose  and  bright 
eves,  sat  watchine  the  little  home  scene,  ami  envv- 
ing  them  somewhat  the  harmony  and  plenty. 
There  was  love  in  his  home,  it  is  true,  and  food  too, 
but  niggardly  dealt  out  ami  only  produced  on  oc- 
casions. If  this  was  English  life,  Remy  thought  it 
was  very  pleasant,  and  as  he  thought  so,  he  saw  the 
bright  and  splendid  little  figure  of  his  cousin  Patty 
advancing  radiant  across  the  lawn.  For  onco  Mrs. 
Maynard  was  almost  angrv  with  her  daughter  for 
looking  so  lovely;  her  shrill  sweet  voice  clamored 
for  attention ;  her  bright  head  went  bobbing  over 
the  cake  and  the  strawberries ;  her  bright  cheeks 
were  glowing;  her  eyes  seemed  to  dance,  shine, 
speak,  go  to  sleep,  and  wake  again  with  a  Hash. 
Mrs.  Maynard  had  tied  a  bright  ribbon  in  her 
daughter's  hair  that  morning.  She  wore  a  white 
dress  like  her  mother,  but  all  fancifully  and  prettily 
cut.  As  he  looked  at  her,  the  young  man  thought 
at  first,  —  unworthy  simile, — of  coffee  and  cream 
and  strawberries,  in  a  dazzle  of  sunlight ;  then  he 
thought  of  a  gypsy,  and  then  of  a  nymph,  shining, 
transfigured :  a  wood-nymph  escaped  from  her  tree 
in  the  forest,  for  a  time  consorting  with  mortals, 
and  eating  and  joining  in  their  sports,  before  she 
fled  back  to  the  ivy-grown  trunk,  which  was  her 
home,  perhaps. 

Mrs.  Maynard,  frowning  slightly,  had  asked  for 
the  second  time  whether  he  had  seen  his  grand- 
mother lately,  before  Remy,  with  some  little  con- 
fusion, came  back  to  his  senses  again.  "No,  not 
very  lately;  not  for  sometime,"  said  he.  While 
Patty  cried  out,  "  I  want  a  nice  large  piece  of 
cake,  mamma ;  this  is  such  a  good  cake.  Have  you 
given  Remy  some  ?  " 

"Remy!"  her  mother  looked  it  rather  than 
said  it. 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Patty,  nothing  abashed. 
"  You  always  called  papa  Henry,  I  know,  and  be 
was  n't  really  your  cousin.  We  want  to  go  out  on 
the  river  in  a  boat  after  dinner,  please,  dearest 
mamma ;  and  we  will  get  some  lilies  and  feed  the 
swans.    A  little  more  cream,  please  mamma,  and 

some  sugar. 

Remy  had  not  lived  all  these  years  in  the  narrow 
home  school  in  which  he  had  been  bred  without 
learning  something  of  the  lesson  which  was  taught 
there.  Taught  in  the  whole  manner  and  being  of 
the  household,  of  its  incomings  and  outgoings,  of  its 
interests  and  selfish  preoccupations.   We  are  all 
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sensible,  coming  from  outside  into  strange  homes,  of 
the  different  spirit  or  lares  jmnates  pervading  each 
household.  As  surely  as  every  tree  in  the  forest  has 
its  sylph,  so  every  house  in  the  city  must  own  its  do- 
mestic deity,  —  different  in  aspect  and  character, 
but  ruling  with  irresistible  decision,  —  orderly  and 
decorous,  disorderly ;  patient,  impatient ;  some  stint 
and  mean  in  contrivance*  and  economies,  others 
profuse  and  neglectful ;  others,  again,  poor,  plain  of 
necessity,  but  kindly  and  liberal.  Some  spirits  keep 
the  doors  of  their  homes  wide  open,  others  ajar, 
others  under  lock  and  key,  bolted,  barred,  with  a 
little  cautious  j>eephole  to  reconnoitre  from.  As  a 
rule,  the  very  wide-open  door  often  invites  you  to 
an  indifferent  entertainment  going  on  within  ;  and 
people  who  are  particular  generally  prefer  those 
nouses  where  the  aoor  is  left,  let  us  say,  on  the  latch. 

The  household  god  that  Remy  bad  been  brought 
up  to  worship  was  a  mean,  self-seeking,  cautious, 
and  economical  spirit.  Madame  de  la  Louviere's 
object  and  ambition  in  life  had  l>een  to  bring  her 
servants  down  to  the  well-known  straw  a  clay  ;  to 
persuade  her  husband  (no  difficult  matter)  to  grasp 
at  even'  chance  and  shadow  of  advantage  along  his 
path ;  to  educate  her  son  to  believe  in  the  creed 
which  she  professed,  ltemy  must  make  a  good  mar- 
riage ;  must  keep  up  with  desirable  acquaintances  ; 
must  not  neglect  his  well-to-do  uncle,  the  La  Lou- 
viere in  Burgundy  ;  must  occasionally  visit  his 
grandmother,  Madame  Capuchon,  whose  savings 
ought  to  be  something  considerable  by  this  time. 
Madame  de  la  Louviere  had  no  idea  how  consider- 
able these  savings  were*  until  one  day  about  a  week 
before  Remy  made  his  appearance  at  Littleton, 
when  the  family  lawyer,  Monsieur  Mieotton,  had 
come  over  to  see  her  on  business.  This  grasping 
clear-headed  woman  exercised  a  strange  authority 
and  fascination  over  the  stupid  little  attorney,  —  he 
did  her  business  cheaper  than  for  any  other  client ; 
he  told  her  all  sorts  of  secrete  he  had  no  right  to 
communicate,  — and  now  he  let  out  to  her  that  her 
mother  had  been  making  her  will,  and  had  left 
everything  that  she  had  laid  by,  in  trust  for  little 
Marthe  Maynard,  her  elder  daughter's  only  child. 

Madame  de  la  Louviere's  face  pinched  and  wrink- 
led up  iuto  a  sort  of  struggling  knot  of  horror,  se- 
verity, and  indignation. 

"  My  good  Monsieur  Mieotton,  what  news  you 
give  me  !  What  a  culpable  partiality.  What  an 
injustice  ;  what  a  horror.  Ah,  that  little,  intriguing 
English  girl !  Did  you  not  remonstrate  with,  im- 
plore, my  unfortunate  mother?  But  it  must  not  be 
allowed.    We  must  interfere." 

"Madame,"  said  Mieotton,  respectfully,  -'your 
mother  is,  as  you  well  know,  a  person  of  singular 
decision  aud  promptness  of  character.  She  ex- 
plained to  me  that  when  your  sister  married,  her 
husband  (who  apparently  is  rich)  refused  to  accept 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  dot  which  came  by  right 
to  madame  your  sister.  M.  de  la  Louviere  unfor- 
tunately at  that  moment  requested  some  advance, 
which  apparently  vexed  madame  your  mother, 
and  —  " 

"  Ah,  I  understand.  It  was  a  plot ;  it  was  a  con- 
spiracy. I  see  it  all, "  hissed  the  angry  lady.  "Ah, 
Monsieur  Mieotton,  what  a  life  of  anxiety  is  that  of 
a  mother,  devoted  as  I  have  been,  wounded  cruelly 
to  the  heart ;  at  every  hour  insulted,  trampled  on  ! " 

Madame  de  la  Louviere  was  getting  quite  wild  in 
her  retrospect ;  and  M.  Mieotton,  fearing  a  nervous 
attack,  hastily  gathered  his  papers  together,  stuffed 
them  into  his  shabby  bag,  and  making  a  great  many 


little  parting  bows,  that  were  intended  to  soothe  and 
calm  down  his  angry  client,  retreated  towards  the 
door.  As  he  left  he  ran  up  against  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  good-looking  young  man,  with  a  long 
nose,  quick  dark  eyes,  and  a  close-cropped  dark 
beard,  thick  and  soft  and  bright.  Retny  had  a  look 
of  his  mother,  who  was  a  tall,  straight,  well-built 
woman  t  but  his  forehead  was  broader,  his  face 
softer,  and  his  smile  was  charming.  It  was  like  the 
smile  of  his  unknown  aunt,  far  away  in  England, 
the  enemy  who  had,  according  to  his  mother's  ac- 
count, defrauded  and  robbed  him  of  his  rights. 

u  My  son,  my  poor  child  !  "  said  the  baroness,  ex- 
citedly, 44  be  calm,  come  and  help  me  to  unravel 
this  plot." 

"  What  is  the  matter  V  "  Remy  asked,  in  a  cheer- 
ful voice.  He,  however,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
rather  dolefully  when  he  heard  the  news,  for  to  tell 
the  truth  he  was  in  debt,  and  had  been  counting 
upon  his  grandmother's  legacy  to  help  him  out. 
"  Had  n't  we  better  make  sure  of  her  intentions 
before  we  remonstrate  V "  he  suggested,  and  the 
baron  was  accordingly  sent  for  and  desired  to  copy 
out  another  of  those  long  letters  of  his  wife's  devis- 
ing, which  he  signed  with  a  flourish  at  the"  end. 

Madame  Capuchon  appealed  to,  refused  to  give 
any  information  as  to  the  final  disposition  of  her 
property.  She  should  leave  it  to  anybody  she  liked. 
She  thought,  considering  her  state  of  health,  that 
the  baron  might  have  waited  in  patience  until  she 
was  gone,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  She  sent  her  love 
to  her  grandson,  but  was  much  displeased  with  both 
his  parents. 

This  was  a  terrible  climax.  Madame  de  la  Lou- 
vifere  lay  awake  all  one  night.  Next  morning  she 
sent  for  Rdmy  and  unfolded  her  plans  to  him. 

14  You  must  go  over  to  England  and  marry  your 
cousin,"  she  said,  decisively;  44 that  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  done." 

When  Mieotton  came  next  day  for  further  orders, 
Madame  de  la  Louviere  told  him  that  Remy  was 
already  gone. 

All  his  life  long  Remy  remembered  this  evening 
upon  the  river,  sweeter,  more  balmy  and  wonderful 
than  almost  any  evening  he  had  ever  spent  in  his 
life  before.  He  had  come  with  a  set  purpose,  this 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  to  perform  his  part  in  a 
bargain,  without  thought  of  anything  but  his  own 
advantage.  The  idea  of  any  objection  being  made 
never  occurred  to  him.  He  was  used  to  be  made 
much  of,  as  1  have  said  ;  he  could  please  where  he 
chose.  This  project  accorded  so  entirely  with  his 
French  ideas,  and  seemed  so  natural  and  simple  an 
arrangement,  that  he  never  thought  of  doubting  ite 
success.  For  the  first  time  now  a  possibility  oc- 
curred to  him  of  something  higher,  wiser,  holier,  than 
money  getting  and  grasping,  in  his  schemes  for  the 
future  and  for  his  married  life.  He  scarcely  owned 
it  to  himself,  but  now  that  he  had  seen  his  cousin, 
he  unconsciously  realized  that  if  he  had  not  already 
come  with  the  set  purpose  of  marrying  her,  he 
should  undoubtedly  have  lost  his  heart  to  this  win- 
some and  brilliant  little  creature.  All  that  evening, 
as  they  slid  through  the  water,  paddling  l>etwccn 
the  twilight  fields,  pushing  through  the  beds  of 
water-lilies,  sometimes  spurting  swiftly  through  the 
rustling  reeds,  with  the  gorgeous  banks  on  either 
side,  and  the  sunset  beyond  the  hills,  and  the  figures 
strolling  tranquilly  along  the  meadows,  De  la  Lou- 
viere only  felt  himself  drifting  and  drifting  into  a 
new  and  wonderful  word.  This  time-wise  young  fel- 
low felt  as  if  he  was  being  washed  white  and  happy 
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and  peaceful  in  the  lovely  purple  river.  Everything 
was  at  once  twilit,  moonlit,  and  sunlit.  The  water 
flowed  deep  and  c  lear.  Tatty,  with  a  bulrush  wand, 
sat  at  the  stern,  bending  forward  and  talking  happi- 
ly ;  the  people  on  the  shore  heard  her  sweet  chatter. 

Once  Patty  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm.  "  Don  ! 
Where  was  Don  ?  "  He  had  been  very  contentedly 
following  them,  trotting  along  the  bank  ;  but  now  in 
the  twilight  they  could  not  make  him  out.  Patty 
called  and  her  f'uther  halloed,  and  Re'my  pulled  out 
a  little  silver  whistle  he  happened  to  have  in  his 
pocket  and  whistled  shrilly.  Old  Don,  who  had 
been  a  little  ahead,  hearing  all  this  hullabaloo, 
quietly  plashed  from  the  banks  into  the  water,  and 
came  swimming  up  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  with  his 
honest  old  nose  in  the  air  and  his  cars  floating  on 
the  little  ripples.  Having  satisfied  them  of  his 
safety  and  tried  to  wag  his  tail  in  the  water,  he 
swam  back  to  shore  again,  and  the  boat  sped  on  its 
way  home  through  the  twilight. 

"  What  a  nice  little  whistle,"  said  Patty. 

"  Do  take  it,"  said  Rcmy.  It  is  what  I  call  ray 
dogs  at  home  with.  Please  take  it.  It  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  think  that  anything  of  mine  is  used  by 
you."  * 

"  O,  thank  you,"  said  Patty,  as  she  put  out  her 
soft  warm  hand  through  the  cool  twilight  and  took 
it  from  him.  Maynard  was  looking  out  for  the  lock 
and  paying  no  attention.  Re'my  felt  as  glad  as  if 
.some  great  good  fortune  had  happened  to  him. 

The  light  was  burning  in  the  drawing-room  when 
they  got  back.  Mrs.  Maynard  bad  ordered  some 
coffee  to  be  ready  for  them,  and  was  waiting  with  a 
somewhat  anxious  face  for  their  return. 

"  O,  mamma,  it  has  been  so  heavenly,"  said 
Patty,  onco  more  sinking  into  her  own  corner  by  the 
window. 

And  then  the  moon  came  brightly  hanging  in  the 
sky,  and  a  nightingale  began  to  sing.  Retny  had 
never  been  so  happy  in  his  life  before.  He  had  for- 
gotten all  about  his  speculation,  and  was  only  think- 
ing that  his  English  cousin  was  more  charming  than 
all  bis  grandmother's  money-bags  piled  in  a  heap. 
For  that  night  he  forgot  his  part  of  wolf  altogether. 

In  the  morning,  Patty  took  her  cousin  to  the 
greenhouse,  to  the  stable  to  see  her  pony ;  she  did 
the  honors  of  Sunnymede  with  so  much  gayety  and 
frankness  that  her  mother  had  not  the  heart  to  put 
conscious  thoughts  into  the  child's  head,  and  let  her 
go  her  own  way.  The  two  came  back  late  to  the 
early  dinner;  Mr.  Maynard  frowned,  he  disliked 
unpunctuality.  Re'my  was  too  happy  to  see  dark- 
ness anywhere,  or  frowns  in  anybody's  face,  but  then 
his  eyes  were  dazzled.  It  was  too  good  to  last,  he 
thought,  anil  in  truth  a  storm  was  rising  even  then. 

During  dinner,  the  post  came  in.  Mrs.  Maynard 
glanced  at  her  correspondence,  and  then  at  her 
husband,  as  she  put  it  into  her  pocket.  "  It  is  from 
my  mother,"  she  said.  Re'my  looked  a  little  inter- 
ested, but  asked  no  questions,  and  went  on  talking 
and  laughing  with  his  cousin;  and  after  dinner, 
when  Mrs.  Maynard  took  her  letter  away  to  read  in 
the  study,  the  two  young  people  went  and  sat  upon 
the  little  terrace  in  fronj  of  the  house. 

The  letter  was  from  Madame  Capuchon,  and 
Mrs.  Maynard  having  read  it,  put  it  into  her  hus- 
band's hands  with  a  little  exclamation  of  bewildered 
dismay. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  V  "  said  Maynard, 
looking  up  from  his  paper,  which  had  come  by  the 
same  afternoon  post. 

"  Only  read  this,"  she  said  ;  "  you  will  know  best 


what  to  do.  O  Henry,  he  must  go;  h«  should 
never  have  come." 

My  heroine's  mother  was  never  very  remarkable 
for  spirit ;  her  nearest  approach  to  it  was  this  first 
obstinate  adherence  to  anything  which  Henry  might 
decree.  Like  other  weak  people  she  knew  that  if 
she  once  changed  her  mind  she  was  lost,  and  ac- 
cordingly she  clung  to  it  in  the  smallest  decisions  of 
life  with  an  imploring  persistence :  poor  Marthe,  her 
decision  was  a  straw  in  a  great  sea  of  unknown  pos- 
sibilities. Madame  Capuchon  was  a  strong-minded 
woman,  and  not  afraid  to  change  her  mind. 

"  I  have  heard  from  F^licie,"  the  old  lady  wrote ; 
"  but  she  sayB  nothing  of  a  certain  fine  scheme 
which  I  hasten  to  acquaint  you  with.  I  learnt  it  by 
chance  the  other  day  when  Micotton  was  with  me 
consulting  on  the  subject  of  my  will,  which  it  seems 
has  given  great  offence  to  the  De  la  Louvieres. 
Considering  the  precarious  state  of  my  health,  they 
might  surely  have  taken  patience ;  but  I  am  now 
determined  that  they  shall  not  benefit  by  one  far- 
thing that  I  possess.  Micotton,  at  my  desire,  con- 
fessed that  Re'my  has  gone  over  to  England  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  advances  Jo  Marthe, 
your  daughter,  in  hopes  of  eventually  benefiting 
through  mc.  He  is  a  young  man  of  indifferent 
character,  and  he  inherits,  no  doubt,  the  covetous 
and  grasping  spirit  of  his  father."  Mr.  Maynard 
read  no  farther  ;  he  flushed  up,  and  began  to  hiss  out 
certain  harmless  oaths  between  bis  teeth.  "  Does 
that  confounded  young  puppy  think  my  Patty  is  to 
be  disposed  of  bundle  of  hay  ?  Does  he  come 
here  scheming  -.iter  that  poor  old  woman's  money  ? 
lie  hanged  to  the  fellow ;  he  must  be  told  to  go 
about  his  business,  Marthe,  or  the  child  may  be 
taking  a  fancy  to  him.  Confound  the  impertinent 
jackanapes." 

"  But  who  is  to  tell  him  ?  "  poor  Marthe  faltered, 
with  one  more  dismal  presentiment 

"  You,  to  be  sure,"  said  Maynard,  clapping  on  his 
felt  hat  and  marching  right  away  off  the  premises. 

In  the  mean  time  Re'my  and  bis  cousin  had  been 
very  busy  making  Don  jump  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  the  low  parapet  They  hatl  a  little  dis- 
jointed conversation  between  the  jumping. 

u  What  is  your  home  like  7  "    Patty  asked  once. 

14 1  wish  it  was  more  like  yours,"  said  R£my,  with 
some  expression ;  "  it  would  make  me  very  happy 
to  think  that,  some  day,  it  might  become  more  so." 

The  girl  seemed  almost  to  understand  his  mean- 
ing, for  she  blushed  and  laughed,  and  tossed  her 
gloves  up  in  the  air,  and  caught  them  again.  "  I 
love  my  home  dearly,"  said  she. 

At  that  moment  the  garden  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Maynard  appeared,  but,  instead  of  coming  towards 
them,  he  no  sooner  saw,  the  two  young  folks  than  he 
began  walking  straight  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
outer  gate,  never  turning  his  head  or  paying  any 
attention  to  the  young  folks. 

"  Papa,  papa  f "  cried  Patty,  springing  up  ;  but 
her  father  walked  on,  never  heeding,  and  yet  she 
was  sure  he  must,  have  heard.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
She  looked  at  Rcmy,  who  was  quite  unconscious, 
twirling  his  mustache,  and  stirring  up  Don  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot ;  from  Re'my  she  looked  round  to  the 
library  window,  which  was  open  wide,  and  where 
her  mother  was  standing. 

"  Do  you  want  me?  "  Patty  cried,  running  up. 

44  Ask  your  cousin  to  come  and  sneak  to  mc," 
said  Mrs.  Maynard,  very  gravely  —  "  here  in  papa's 
room." 


Patty  was  certain  that  something  was  wrong. 
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She  gave  Rdray  her  mother's  message  with  a  wist- 
ful glaneo  to  see  whether  he  did  uot  suspect  any 
trouble.  The  young  man  started  up  obediently,  and 
Fatty  waited  outside  in  the  sun,  listening  to  the 
voices  droning  away  within,  watching  the  sparkle 
of  the  distant  river,  lazily  following  the  flight  of  a 
bi"  bumble-bee,  —  wondering  when  their  talk  would 
be  over  and  Remy  would  come  out  to  her  again. 
From  where  she  sat  Patty  could  see  the  reflection  of 
the  two  talkers  in  the  big  sloping  looking-glass  over 
the  library  table.  Pier  mother  was  standing  very 
digni6ed  and  stately,  the  young  man  had  drawn 
himself  straight  up,  —  so  straight,  so  grim  and  fierce- 
looking,  that  Patty,  as  she  looked,  was  surer  and 
more  sure  that  all  was  not  right ;  and  she  saw  her 
give  him  a  letter,  and  he  seemed  to  push  it 
ay.  And  then  it  was  not  Remy  but  Mrs.  May- 
nard who  came  out,  looking  very  pale,  and  who  said, 
44  Patty,  darling,  I  have  been  very  much  pained. 
Tour  cousin  ha*  behaved  so  strangely  and  unkindly 
to  you  and  me  and  to  your  father,  that  we  can  never 
forget  or  forgive  it.    Your  father  says  so." 

Mrs.  Maynard  had  tried  to  perform  her  task  as 
gently  as  she  could.  She  told  Re"my  that  English 
people  had  different  views  on  many  subjects  Irom 
the  French  ;  that  she  had  learnt  his  intentions  from 
her  mother,  and  thought  it  best  to  tell  him  plainly 
at  once  that  she  and  Mr.  Maynard  could  never  con- 
sent to  any  such  arrangement ;  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances —  that  —  that  —  that  — 

"  You  can  never  consent,"  repeated  the  young 
man,  stepping  forward  and  looking  through  her  and 
round  about  her,  seeing  all  her  doubts,  all  her  pre- 
sentiments, reading  the  letter,  overhearing  her  con- 
versation with  her  husband  all  in  one  instant,  —  so 
it  seemed  to  poor  Marthe.  44  And  why  not,  pray  V  " 
44  We  cannot  argue  the  question,"  his  aunt  said, 
with  some  dignity.  u  You  must  not  attempt  to  see 
my  daughter  any  more." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  are  turning  me,  your 
sister's  son,  out  of  your  house,"  the  indignant  Remy 
said.  44  I  own  to  all  that  you  accuse  me  of.  I 
hoped  to  marry  your  daughter.  1  still  hope  it ;  and 
I  shall  do  so  still,"  cried  the  young  man. 

R&nv's  real  trenuine  admiration  for  Pattv  stood  him 
in  little  stead  :  he  was  angry  and  lost  his  temper  in 
his  great  disappointment  and  surprise.  He  behaved 
badly  and  foolishly. 

"  I  had  not  meant  to  turn  you  out  of  my  house," 
said  his  aunt,  gravely  ;  "  but  tor  the  present  I  think 
you  had  certainly  better  go.  I  cannot  expose  my 
daughter  to  any  agitation." 

44  You  have  said  more  than  enough,"  said.  Remy. 
"I  am  going  this  instant."  And  as  he  spoke  he 
went  striding  out  of  the  room. 

And  so  Remy  came  back  no  more  to  sit  with  Pat- 
ty under  the  ash-tree ;  but  her  mother,  with  her 
grave  face,  stood  before  her,  and  began  telling  her 
this  impossible,  unbelievable  fact ;  —  that  he  was 
young,  that  he  had  been  to  blame. 

44  He  unkind!  he  to  blame!  O,  mamma,"  the 
girl  said,  in  a  voice  of  reproach. 

"  He  has  been  unkind  and  scheming,  and  he  was 
rude  to  me,  darling.  I  am  sorry,  but  it  is  a  fact." 
And  Marthe  as  she  spoke  glanced  a  little  anxiously 
at  Patty,  who  had  changed  color,  and  then  at  De  la 
Louvicrc  himself,  who  was  marching  up,  fierce  still 
and  pale,  with  bristling  hair,  —  his  nose  looking 
booked  and  his  lips  parting  in  a  sort  of  scornful  way. 
He  was  carrying  his  cloak  on  his  arm. 

"  I  have  come  to  wish  you  good  by.  and  to  thank 
you  for  your  English  hospitality,  Madame,"  said  he, 


with  a  grand  sweeping  bow.  4,My  cousin,  have 
you  not  got  a  word  for  mo  ?  " 

But  Mrs.  Maynard's  eyes  were  upon  her,  and 
Patty,  with  a  sudden  shy  stillness  tor  which  Bhe 
hated  herself  then  and  for  many  and  many  a  day 
and  night  after,  said  good  by,  looking  down  with  a 
sinking  heart,  and  Remy  marched  away  with  rage 
and  scorn  in  his.  44  They  are  all  alike ;  not  one  bit 
better  than  myself.  That  little  girl  has  neither 
kindness,  nor  feeling,  nor  fidelity  in  her.  The 
money :  they  want  to  keep  it  for  themselves,  —  that 
is  the  meaning  of  all  these  fine  speeches.  I  should 
like  to  get  hold  of  her  all  the  same,  little  stony- 
hearted flirt,  just  to  spite  them ;  yes,  and  throw  her 
over  at  the  last  moment,  money  and  all,  —  imperti- 
nent, ill-bred  folks."  And  it  hap|>ened  that  just  at 
this  minute  Mr.  Maynard  was  coming  back  thought- 
fully the  way  he  had  gone,  and  the  two  men  stopped 
face  to  face,  one  red,  the  other  pale.  Mrs.  May- 
nard, seeing  the  meeting,  came  hastily  up. 

"  You  wUl  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  going,"  said 
Remy,  defiantly  looking  at  his  uncle  as  he  had  done 
at  his  aunt 

44  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Maynard. 
"  I  have  no  words  to  express  the  indignation  which 
fills  me  at  the  thought  ot  your  making  a  speculation 
of  my  daughter's  affections,  and  the  sooner  you  are 
gone  the  better." 

44  Hush,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  laying  her 
hand  on  her  husband's  arm,  and  looking  at  Patty, 
who  had  followed  her  at  a  little  distance.  She  had 
had  her  own  say,  and  was  beginning  to  think  poor 
Remy  hardly  dealt  with. 

"Let  him  say  what  he  likes,  Madame.  I  don't 
care,"  De  la  Louvicre  said.  "  I  am  certainly  going. 
Yon  have  failed,  both  of  you,  in  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality; as  for  my  cousin  — ";  hut  looking  at 
Patty  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and 
he  stopped  short.  44 1  am  all  that  you  think,"  Remy 
went  on.  44 1  am  in  debt,  I  have  lost  monev  at 
gambling,  I  am  a  good-for-nothing  fellow.  Vou 
might  have  made  something  of  me,  all  of  you,  but 
you  are  a  sordid  nation  and  don't  understand  the 
feelings  of  a  French  gentleman." 

With  this  bravado  Remy  finally  stalked  off. 

44 1  think,  perhaps,  we  were  a  little  hastv,"  said 
the  injudicious  Marthe,  while  Patty  suddenly  burst 
out  crying  and  ran  away. 

Poor  little  Patty  came  down  to  tea  that  evening 
looking  very  pale,  with  pouting  red  lips,  prettier 
than  ever,  her  mother  thought,  as  she  silently  gave 
the  child  her  cupful  of  tea  and  cut  her  bread  and 
butter,  and  put  liberal  helpings  of  jam  and  fruit  be- 
fore her,  dainties  that  were  served  in  the  old  cut- 
glass  dishes  that  had  sparkled  on  Maynard's  grand- 
mother's tea-table  before.  The  old  Queen  Anne 
teapot,  too,  was  an  heirloom,  and  the  urn  and  the 
pretty  straight  spoons,  and  the  hideous  old  China 
tea-set  with  the  red  and  yellow  flowers.  There 
were  other  heirlooms  in  the  family,  and  even  Pat- 
ty's bright  eyes  had  been  her  great-grandmother's  a 
century  ago,  as  anybody  might  nee  who  looked  at 
the  picture  on  the  wall.  Mr.  Maynard  was  silent; 
he  had  been  angry  with  his  wife  for  her  gentle  re- 
monstrance, furious  with  the  voung  man  for  the 
high  hand  in  which  he  had  carried  matters,  dis- 
pleased with  Patty  for  crying,  and  with  himself  for 
not  having  foreseen  the  turn  things  were  taking: 
and  he  now  sat  sulkily  stirring  his  tea,  —  sulky  but 
relenting,  —  and  not  indisposed  for  peace.  After 
all,  he  had  had  his  own  way,  and  that  is  a  wonder- 
ful calming  process.    Remy  was  gone ;  nothing  left 
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of  him  bat  a  silver  whistle  that  Patty  had  put  away 
in  her  work-table  drawer.  Ho  was  gone ;  the  echo 
of  his  last  angry  words*  were  dinning  in  Maynard's 
ears,  while  a  psalm  of  relief  was  sounding  in  the 
mother's  heart.  Patty  sulked  like  her  father,  and 
ate  her  bread-and-jam  without  speaking  a  word. 
There  was  no  great  harm  done,  Mrs.  Maynard 
thought,  as  she  kept  her  daughter  supplied.  She 
herself  had  been  so  disturbed  and  overcome  by  the 
stormy  events  of  the  day  that  she  conld  not  eat. 
She  made  the  mistake  that  many  elders  have  made 
before  her :  they  mistake  physical  for  mental  dis- 
turbance ;  poor,  well-hacked  bodies  that  have  been 
Jolted,  shaken,  patched,  and  mended,  and  strained 
in  half  a  dozen  places,  are  easily  affected  by  the 
passing  jars  of  the  moment:  they  suffer  and  lose 
their  appetite,  and  get  aches  directly  which  take 
away  much  sense  of  the  mental  inrjuietnde  which 
brought  the  disturbance  about,  \oung,  healthy 
creatures  like  Patty,  can  eat  a  good  dinner  and  feel 
a  keen  pang  and  hide  it,  and  chatter  on  scarcely 
conscious  oi  tneir  own  Heroism. 

But  as  the  days  went  by  Mrs.  Maynard  suspected 
that  all  was  not  well  with  the  child ;  there  seemed 
to  be  a  little  effort  and  strain  in  the  life  which  had 
seemed  so  easy  and  smooth  before.  More  than 
once,  Mrs.  Maynard  noticed  her  daughter's  eyes 
fixed  u]>on  her  curiously  and  wistfully.  One  day 
the  mother  asked  her  why  she  looked  at  her  so. 
Patty  blushed  but  did  not  answer.  The  truth  was, 
it  was  the  likeness  to  her  cousin  which  she  was 
studying.  These  blushes  and  silence  made  Marthe 
Maynard  a  little  uneasy. 

But  more  days  passed,  and  the  mother's  anxious 
heart  was  relieved.  Patty  hail  brightened  up  again, 
and  looked  like  herself,  coming  and  going  in  her 
Undine-likc  way,  bringing  home  long  wreaths  of 
ivy,  birds'  eggs,  sylvan  treasures.  She  was  out  in 
all  weathers.  Her  locks  only  cnrled  the  crisper  for 
the  falling  rain,  and  her  cheeks  only  brightened 
when  the  damp  rose  up  from  the  river.  The  time 
came  for  their  annual  visit  to  Madame  de  Capu- 
chon.  Patty,  out  in  her  woods  and  meadows,  won- 
dered and  wondered  what  might  come  of  it ;  but 
Poitiers  is  a  long  way  from  Fontainebleau,  "  fortu- 
nately," "  alas ! "  thought  the  mother,  —  in  her 
room,  packing  Patty's  treasures,  —  and  the  daugh- 
ter out  in  the  open  field,  in  the  same  breath.  They 
were  so  used  to  one  another  these  two,  that  some 
sort  of  magnetic  current  passed  between  them  at 
times,  and  certainly  Marthe  never  thought  of  Rcmy 
de  la  Louviere  that  Patty  did  not  think  of  him  too. 

in. 

Old  Madame  de  Capuchox  was  delighted 
with  her  granddaughter,  and  the  improvement  she 
found  in  her  since  the  year  before.  She  made  more 
of  her  than  she  had  ever  done  of  Marthe,  her 
daughter.  All  manner  of  relics  were  produced  out 
of  the  old  lady's  ancient  stores  to  adorn  Miss  Pat- 
ty's crisp  locks,  and  little,  round  white  throat  and 
wrists ;  small  medallions  were  hung  round  her  neek, 
brooches  and  laces  pinned  on,  ribbons  tied,  and 
muslins  measured,  while  Simonne  tried  her  hand 
once  again  at  cake-making.  Patty,  in  return, 
brought  a  great  rush  of  youth,  and  liberty,  and  sun- 
shine into  the  old  closed  house,  where  she  was 
spoilt,  worshipped,  petted,  to  her  heart's  content 
Her  mother's  tender,  speechless  love  seemed  dimmed 
and  put  out  by  this  chorus  of  compliments  and  ad- 
miration. "  Take  care  of  your  complexion ;  what- 
ever you  do,  take  care  of  your  complexion,"  her 


grandmother  was  always  saying.  Madame  Capu- 
chon  actually  sent  for  the  first  modiste  in  the  town, 
explained  what  she  wanted,  and  ordered  a  scarlet 
4*capeline," —  such  as  ladies  wear  by  the  sea-side, — 
a  pretty  frilled,  quilted,  laced,  and  braided,  scarlet 
hood,  close  round  the  cheeks,  and  tied  up  to  the 
chin,  to  protect  her  granddaughter's  youthful  bloom 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  She  need  not 
have  been  so  anxious.  Patty's  rosea  were  of  a  dam- 
ask that  does  not  fade  in  the  sun's  rays. 

Squire  Maynard,  who  was  a  sensible  man,  did  not 
approve  of  all  this  to  do,  and  thought  it  was  all  very 
bad  for  Miss  Patty, "  whose  little  head  was  quite 
full  enough  of  nonsense  already,"  he  said.  One  day 
Patty  came  home  with  the  celebrated  pearls  round 
her  neck,  that  Madame  de  la  Louviere  bad  tried  so 
hard  to  get  Madame  Oapuchon  forgot  that  she 
had  already  given  them  to  Marthe,  but  Mrs.  May- 
nard herself  was  the  last  to  have  remembered  this, 
and  it  was  her  husband  who  said  to  her,  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  — 

44  It  is  all  very  well,  but  the}-  are  yours,  my  dear, 
and  your  mother  has  no  more  right  to  them  than 
Patty  has." 

Patty  pouted,  flashed,  tossed  her  little  head,  flung 
her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  all  in  an  instant 
She  was  a  tender-hearted  little  person,  heedless,  im- 
pulsive, both  for  the  best  and  the  worst,  as  her  poor 
mother  knew  to  her  cost  The  squire  thought  his 
wife  spoilt  her  daughter,  and  occasionally  tried  a 
course  of  judicious  severity,  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  he  only  succeeded  in  frightening  the  child  more 
than  he  had  any  idea  of. 

44  Take  them,  dear  mamma,"  said  Patty,  pulling 
off  her  necklace.  44 1  did  n't  know  anything  about 
them.    Grandmamma  tied  them  on." 

44  Darling,"  said  her  mother, 44  you  are  my  jewel.  I 
don't  want  these  pearls :  and  if  they  are  mine,  I 
give  them  to  you." 

Two  pearl  drops  were  in  Mrs.  Maynard's  eyes  as 
she  spoke.  She  was  thinking  of  her  long  lonely  days, 
and  of  the  treasures  which  were  now  hers.  Looking 
at  t  his  bright  face  in  its  scarlet  hood  —  this  gay,  youth- 
fid  presence  standing  before  them  all  undimmed, 
in  the  splendor  of  its  confidence  and  brightness  —  it 
seemed  to  Mrs.  Maynard  as  if  now,  in  her  old  age, 
now  that  she  had  even  forgotten  her  longings  for 
them,  all  the  good  things  were  granted  to  her  the 
want  of  which  had  made  her  early  life  so  sad.  It 
was  like  a  miracle,  that  at  fifty  all  this  should  come 
to  her.  Her  meek  glad  eyes  sought  her  husband's. 
He  was  frowning,  and  eying  his  little  girl  uneasily. 

44 1  don't  like  that  red  bonnet  of  yours,"  said  be. 
44  It  is  too  conspicuous.  You  can't  walk  about  Paris 
in  that." 

44  Paris !  "  shrieked  Patty.  44  Am  I  going  to  Paris, 
papa  V  " 

41  You  must  take  great  care  of  your  father,  Patty," 
said  her  mother.  44 1  shall  stay  here  with  my  mother 
until  you  come  back." 

1  am  not  going  to  describe  Fatty's  delights  and 
surprise.  Everybody  has  seen  through  her  eyes,  at 
one  time  or  another,  and  knows  what  it  is  to  be  six- 
teen, and  transported  into  a  dazzling  ringing  world 
of  sounds,  and  sights,  and  tastes,  and  revelations.  The 
good  father  took  his  daughter  to  dine  off  delicious 
little  dishes  with  sauces,  with  white  bread  and  but- 
ter  to  eat  in  between  the  courses ;  he  hired  little 
carriages,  in  which  they  sped  through  the  blazing 
streets,  and  were  set  down  at  the  doors  of  museums 
and  palaces,  and  the  gates  of  cool  gardens,  where 
fountains  murmured  and  music  played ;  he  had ! 
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friends  in  Paris,  —  a  good-natured  old  couple,  who 
volunteered  to  take  charge  of  his  girl ;  but  for  that 
whole,  happy,  unspeakable  week  he  rarely  left  her. 
One  night  he  took  her  to  the  play  —  a  grand  fairy 
piece  —  where  a  fustian  peasant  maiden  was  turned 
into  a  aatin  princess  in  a  Hash  of  music  and  electric 
light.  Patty  took  her  father's  arm,  and  came  away 
with  the  crowd,  with  the  vision  of  those  waving 
haloe  of  bliss  opening  and  sliining  with  golden  rain 
and  silver-garbed  nymphs,  and  shrieks  ot  music  and 
admiration,  all  singing  and  turning  before  her.  The 
aatin  princess  was  already  retransformed,  but  that 
was  no  affair  of  Fatty's.  Some  one  in  the  crowd, 
better  used  to  plays  and  fairy  pieces,  coming  along 
behind  the  father  and  daughter,  thought  that  by  far 
the  prettiest  sight  he  had  seen  that  night  was  this 
lovely  eager  little  face  before  him,  and  that  those 
two  dark  eyes  —  now  flashing,  now  silent  —  were 
the  most  beautiful  illuminations  he  had  witnessed 
for  many  a  day.  The  bright  eyes  never  discovered 
who  it  was  behind  her.  Need  I  say  it  was  Reroy, 
who,  after  looking  for  them  for  a  couple  of  days  in 
all  the  most  likely  places,  took  a  ticket  for  Fon- 
tainebleau  on  the  third  evening  after  he  bad  seen 
them.  What  fascination  was  it  that  attracted  him  ? 
He  was  hurt  and  angry  with  her,  he  loved  and  he 
longed  to  see  her.  Sometimes  vague  thoughts  of 
revenge  crossed  his  mind :  he  would  see  her  and 
win  her  affections,  and  then  turn  away  and  leave 
her,  and  pay  back  the  affront  which  had  l>een  put 
upon  him.  M.  Reniy,  curling  his  mustachios  in  the 
rail  way -carriage,  and  meditating  this  admirable 
scheme,  was  no  very  pleasant  object  to  contemplate. 

44  That  gentleman  in  the  corner  looks  ready  to  eat 
us  all  up,"  whispered  a  little  bride  to  her  husband. 

Meanwhile  Patty  had  been  going  on  her  way 
very  placidly  all  these  three  days,  running  hither 
and  thither,  driving  in  the  forest,  dining  with  her 
grandmother,  coming  home  at  night  under  the  stars. 
The  little  red  hood  was  well  known  in  the  place. 
Sometimes  escorted  by  Betty,  an  English  maid  who 
had  come  over  with  the  family ;  oilener  Mr.  May- 
nard  himself  walked  with  his  daughter.  Fontaine- 
bleau  was  not  Littleton,  and  he  did  not  like  her  go- 
ing about  alone,  although  Patty  uf-ed  to  pout  and 
rebel  at  these  precautions.  Mrs.  Maynard  herself 
rarely  walked ;  she  used  to  drive  over  to  her 
mother's  of  an  afternoon,  and  her  husband  and 
daughter  would  follow  her  later ;  and  Simon  ne,  ra- 
diant, would  then  superintend  the  preparation  of 
fricandeaus  and  galettes,  such  as  she  loved  to  set 
before  them,  and  cream  tarts  and  chicken  and  vol 
au  vent.  There  was  no  end  to  her  resource*.  And 
yet  to  hear  Madame  Capuchon,  one  would  think 
that  she  led  the  life  of  an  invalid  ascetic  starving  on 
a  desert  island.  "  These  railways  carry  away  every- 
thing," the  old  lady  would  say ;  44  they  leave  one 
nothing.  When  I  say  that  I  have  dined,  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  saying  so  You  know  1  am  uot  particu- 
lar, but  they  leave  us  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to 
oat"  On  this  especial  occasion  the  old  lady  was  in 
a  state  of  pathetic  indignation  over  M.  Bougu,  her 
butterman,  who  bad  been  taken  up  for  false  prac- 
tices. Simonne  joined  in,  — 44 1  weut  in  for  the 
tray,"  she  said.  44  O,  I  saw  at  once,  by  the  expres- 
sion of  Madame's  face,  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  It  was  lard  that  he  had  mixed  with  his  but- 
ter. As  it  is,  I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to  find  her 
anything  fit  to  eat.  They  keep  cows  at  the  hotel," 
she  added,  turning  to  Marthe  as  she  set  down  a  great 
dish  full  of  cream-cakes  upon  the  table.  44  Perhaps 
they  would  supply  us,  if  you  asked  them." 


Mrs.  Maynard  undertook  the  negotiation  ;  and 
next  day  bIic  called  Patty  to  her  into  the  little 
drawing-room,  and  gave  the  child  a  piece  of  honey- 
comb and  a  little  pat  in  a  vine-leaf,  to  take  to  Ma- 
dame Capuchon,  as  a  sample.  44  Give  her  my  love, 
and  tell  her  she  can  have  as  much  more  as  she 
likes ;  and  call  Betty  to  go  with  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Maynard.  44  Tell  Betty  to  follow  me,"  said  Patty, 
dancing  off  delighted  with  her  commission.  Bettv 
followed ;  but  there  are  two  roads  to  Madame  Ca- 
puchon's,  one  by  the  street  and  one  by  the  park. 
Patty  certainly  waited  for  three  minutes,  but  Betty 
never  came ;  she  was  trudging  down  the  town,  and 
gaping  into  all  the  shops  as  she  went  along,  while 
her  young  mistress  had  escaped  into  the  park,  and 
was  hurrying  along  the  avenues,  delighted  to  be 
free,  —  hurrying  and  then  stopping,  as  the  fancy 
took  her.  The  sun  shone,  the  golden  water  quiv- 
ered, the  swans  came  sailing  by.  It  was  all  Patty 
could  do  not  to  sing  right  out  and  dance  to  her  own 
singing.  By  degrees  her  spirits  quieted  down  a 
little. 

Patty  was  standing  loaning  over  the  stone-par- 
apet at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  looking  deep 
down  into  the  water  which  laps  against  it.  A  shoal 
of  carp  was  passing  through  the  clear  cool  depths. 
Solemu  patriarchs,  bald,  dim  with  age,  bleared  and 
faded  and  overgrown  with  strange  mosses  and  li- 
chens, terrible  with  their  child  life  of  centuries,  sol- 
emnly sliding,  followed  by  their  court  through  the 
clear  cool  waters  where  they  had  floated  for  ages 
past.  Unconscious,  living,  indifferent  while  the 
generations  were  succeeding  one  another,  and  an- 
gry multitudes  surging  and  yelling  while  kingdoms 
changed  hands;  while  the  gay  court  ladies,  scatter- 
ing crumbs  with  their  dainty  fingers,  were  hooted 
by  the  hags  and  furies  of  the  Revolution,  shrieking 
for  bread  and  for  blood  for  their  children :  —  The 
carps  may  have  dived  for  safety  into  the  cool  depths 
of  the  basins  while  these  awful  ghosts  of  want  and 
madness  clamored  round  the  doors  of  the  palace,  — 
ghosts  that  have  not  passed  away  forever,  alas! 
with  the  powders  and  patches,  and  the  stately  well- 
bred  lollies  of  the  court  of  Dives.  After  these  times 
a  new  order  of  things  was  established,  and  the 
carps  may  have  seen  a  new  race  of  spirits  in  the 
quaiut  garb  and  odd  affectation  of  a  bygone  age,  of 
senates  and  consuls  and  a  dead  Roman  people ;  and 
then  an  Emperor,  broken-hearted,  signed  away  an 
empire,  and  a  Waterloo  was  fought ;  and  to-day  be- 
gan to  dawn,  and  the  sun  shone  for  a  while  upon 
the  kingly  dignity  of  Orleans ;  and  then  upon  a 
second  empire,  with  dags  and  many  eagles  and  bees 
to  decorate  the  whole,  and  trumpets  blowing  and 
looms  at  work  and  a  temple  raised  to  the  new  god- 
dess of  industry. 

What  did  it  all  matter  to  the  old  gray  carp? 
They  had  been  fed  by  kings  anil  by  emperors ;  and 
now  they  were  snatching  as  eagerly  at  the  crumbs 
which  Patty  Maynard  was  dropping  one  by  one 
into  the  water,  and  which  lloated  pleasantly  into 
their  great  open  maws.  The  little  bits  of  bread 
tasted  much  alike  from  wherever  they  came.  If 
Patty  had  been  used  to  put  such  vague  speculations 
into  words,  she  might  have  wondered  sometimes 
whether  we  human  carps,  snatching  at  the  crumbs 
which  fall  upon  the  waters  of  lite,  arc  not  also 
greedy  and  unconscious  of  the  wonders  and  changes 
that  may  be  going  on  close  at  hand  in  another  ele- 
ment to  which  we  do  not  belong,  but  at  which  we 
guess  now  and  then. 

A  crumb  fell  to  little  Patty  herself,  just  then  gaz- 
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ing  down  deep  into  the  water.  The  sun  began  to 
shine  hot  and  yet  more  hot,  and  the  child  put  up 
her  big  white  umbrella,  for  her  hood  did  not  shade 
her  eyes.  A  great  magnificent  stream  of  light  il- 
lumined the  grand  old  place,  and  the  waving  tree- 
tops,  and  the  still  carrentlesH  lake.  The  fish  floated 
on  basking,  the  birds  in  the  trees  seemed  suddenly 
silenced  by  the  intense  beautiful  radiance,  the  old 
palace  courts  gleamed  bravely,  the  shadows  shrank 
and  blackened,  hot,  sweet,  and  silent  the  light 
streamed  upon  the  great  green  arches  and  courts 
and  colonnades  of  the  palace  of  garden  without, 
upon  the  arches  and  courts  and  colonnades  of  the 
palace  of  marble  within,  with  its  quaint  eaves  and 
mullions.  its  lilies  of  France  and  D's  and  H's  still 
entwined,  though  D  and  II  bad  been  parted  for 
three  centuries  and  more.  It  was  so  sweet  and  so 
serene,  that  Patty  began  to  think  of  her  cousin. 
She  could  not  have  told  you  why  fine  days  put  her 
in  mind  of  him,  and  of  that  happy  hour  in  the  boat; 
and  to-day  she  could  not  help  it,  she  pulled  the 
little  silver  whistle  out  of  her  pocket,  and  instead  of 
pushing  the  thought  of  Remy  away,  as  she  had  done 
valiantly  of  late,  the  silly  child  turned  the  whistle 
in  her  hands  round  and  round  again.  It  gleamed 
in  the  sun  like  a  whistle  of  fire ;  and  then  slowly 
she  put  it  to  her  lips.  Should  she  frighten  the 
carp  i  Patty  wondered ;  and  as  she  blew  a  very 
sweet  long  note  'upon  the  shrill  gleaming  toy,  it 
echoed  oddly  in  the  stillness,  and  across  the  water. 
The  carp  did  not  seem  to  hear  it ;  but  Patty  stopped 
short,  frightened,  ashamed,  with  burning  blushes, 
for,  looking  up  at  the  sound  of  a  footstep  striking 
across  the  stone  terrace,  she  saw  her  cousin  coming 
towards  her. 

To  people  who  are  in  love  each  meeting  is  a  new 
miracle.  This  was  an  odd  chance  certainly,  a 
quaint  freak  of  fortune.  The  child  thought  it  was 
some  incantation  that  she  had  unconsciously  per- 
formed ;  she  sprang  back,  her  dark  eyes  Hashed,  the 
silver  whistle  fell  to  the  ground  and  went  rolling 
and  rolling,  and  bobbing  across  the  stones  to  the 
young  man's  feet. 

He  picked  it  up  and  came  forward  with  an  amused 
and  lover-like  smile,  holding  it  out  in  bis  hand. 
"  I  have  only  just  heard  you  were  here,"  he  said ; 
"  I  came  to  see  my  grandmother  last  night  from 
Paris.  My  dear  cousin,  what  a  delightful  chance. 
Arc  not  you  a  little  bit  glad  to  see  me  ?  "  said  the 
young  man,  romantically.  It  was  a  shame  to  play 
off  his  airs  and  graces  upon  such  a  simple  downright 
soul  as  Marthe  Maynard.  Some  one  should  have 
boxed  his  ears  as  he  stood  there  smiling,  handsome, 
irresistible,  trying  to  make  a  sentimental  scene  out 
of  a  chance  meeting.  Poor  little  Patty,  with  all  her 
courage  and  simpleness  was  no  match  for  him  at 
first ;  she  looked  up  at  his  face  wistfully  and  then 
turned  away,  for  one  burning  blush  succeeded  to 
another,  and  then  she  took  courage  again.  "  Of 
course  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  cousin  Remy,"  said  she, 
brightly,  and  she  held  out  her  little  brown  hand  and 
put  it  frankly  into  his.  "  It  is  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  delight  to  me,  above  all  now  when  I  had  given 
up  all  hopes  forever ;  but  it 's  no  use,"  said  Patty, 
with  a  sigh,  "  for  I  know  I  must  n't  talk  to  you,  they 
would  n't  like  it.  I  must  never  whistle  again  upon 
the  little  whistle,  for  fear  you  should  appear/'  she 
said,  with  a  sigh. 

This  was  no  cold-hearted  maiden.  Remy  forgot 
his  vague  schemes  of  revenge  and  desertion,  the 
moment  he  heard  the  sound  of  her  dear  little  voice. 
"They  would  n't  like  it,"  said  Remy,  reddening, 


"  and  I  have  been  longing  and  wearying  to  see  you 
again,  Patty.  What  do  you  suppose  I  have  come 
here  for  ?  —  Patty,  Patty,  confess  that  you  were 
thinking  of  me  when  you  whistled,"  and  as  he  said 
this  the  wolf  s  whole  heart  melted.  "  Do  you  know 
how  often  I  have  thought  of  you  since  I  was  cruelly 
driven  away  from  your  house  ?  " 

Two  great,  ashamed,  vexed,  sorrowful  tears, 
startled  into  Marthe's  eyes  as  she  turned  away  her 
head  and  pulled  away  her  hand. 

44  O,  Rdmy,  indeed,  indeed  there  must  have  been 
some  reason,  some  mistake  :  dear  papa,  if  you  knew 
how  he- loves  me  and  mamma,  and,  O,  how  miser- 
able it  made  me." 

44  I  dare  say  there  was  some  mistake,  since  you  say 
so,"  said  the  wily  wolf.  44  Patty,  only  say  you  love 
me  a  little,  and  I  will  forgive  everything  and  any- 
thing." 

44 1  must  n't  let  any  one  talk  about  forgiving  ikem? 
said  the  girl.  44 1  would  love  you  a  great  deal  if  I 
might,"  she  added,  with  another  sigh.  44 1  do  love 
you,  only  I  try  not  to,  and  I  think,  — I  am  sure,  I 
shall  get  over  it  in  time  if  I  can  only  be  brave." 

This  was  such  an  astounding  confession  that  De  la 
Louvicre  hardly  knew  bow  to  take  it;  touched  and 
amused  and  amazed,  he  stood  there,  looking  at  the 
honest  little  sweet  face.  Patty's  confession  was  a 
very  honest  one.  The  girl  knew  that  it  was  not  to 
be ;  she  was  loyal  to  her  father,  and,  above  all,  to 
that  tender,  wistful  mother.  Filial  devotion  seemed 
like  the  bright  eyes  and  silver  tea-pot  to  be  an 
inheritance  in  her  family.  She  did  not  deceive 
herself;  she  knew  that  she  loved  her  cousin  with 
something  more  than  cousinly  affection,  but  she  also 
believed  that  it  was  a  fancy  which  could  be  con- 
quered. 44  We  are  human  beings,"  said  Patty,  like 
St.  Paul ;  44  we  are  not  machines ;  we  can  do  what 
we  will  with  ourselves,  if  we  only  determine  to  try. 
And  I  will  try."  And  she  set  her  teeth  and  looked 
quite  fierce  at  Re*my;  and  then  she  melted  again, 
and  said,  in  her  childish  way,  44  You  never  told  me 
you  would  come  if  I  blew  upon  the  whistle." 

Do  her  harm,  —  wound  her,  —  punish  her  parents 
by  stabbing  this  tender  little  heart  ?  Remy  said  to 
himself  that  he  had  rather  cut  off  his  mustachios. 

There  was  something  loyal,  honest,  and  tender  in 
the  little  thing,  that  touched  him  inexpressibly.  He 
suddenly  began  to  tell  himself  that  he  agreed  with 
his  uncle  that  to  try  to  marry  Patty  for  money's  sake 
had  been  a  shame  and  a  sin.  He  had  been  a  fool 
and  a  madman,  and  blind  and  deaf.  Remv  de  la 
Louviere  was  only  half  a  wolf  after  all, -a  sheepin 
wolfs  clothing.  He  had  worn  the  skin  so  long  that 
he  had  begun  to  think  it  was  his  very  own,  and  be 
was  perfectly  amazed  and  surprised  to  find  such  a 
soft,  tender  place  beneath  it. 

It  was  with  quite  a  different  look  and  tone  from 
the  romantic,  impassioned,  corsair  manner  in  which 
ho  had  begun,  that  he  said  very  gently,  "Dear  Patty, 
don't  try  too  hard  not  to  like  me.  I  cannot  help 
honing  that  all  will  be  well.  You  will  hope  too, 
will  you  not  ?  " 

44  Yes,  indeed,  I  will,"  said  Patty ;  44  and  now,  R£- 
my,  you  must  go :  I  have  talked  to  you  long  enough. 
See,  this  is  the  back  gate  and  the  way  to  the  Rue  de 
la  Lampe."  For  they  had  been  walking  on  all  this 
time  ana  following  the  course  of  the  avenue.  One  I 
or  two  people  passing  by  looked  kindly  at  the  band- 
some  young  couple  strolling  in  the  sunshine ;  a  man 
in  a  blouse,  wheeling  a  hand-truck,  looked  over  his 
shoulder  a  second  time  as  ho  turned  down  the  turn- 
ing to  the  Rue  de  la  Lampe.    Patty  did  not  sec 
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him,  she  was  absorbed  in  one  great  resolution.  She 
must  go  now  and  say  good  by  to  her  cousin. 

"  Come  a  little  way  farther  with  me,"  said  Remy, 
41  ju.^t  a  little  way  under  the  trees.  Patty,  I  have  a 
confession  to  make  to  you.  You  will  hate  me,  per- 
haj*,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  telling  you." 

44  O,  indeed  I  must  not  come  now,"  Tatty  said. 
"  Good  by,  good  by." 

"  You  won't  listen  to  me,  then  ?  "  said  the  young 
man ;  so  sadly,  that  she  had  not  the  courage  to  leave 
him,  and  she  turned  at  last,  and  walked  a  few  steps. 

"  Will  you  let  me  carry  your  basket  ?  "  said  her 
cousin.    "  Who  are  you  taking  this  to  ?  " 

"  It  is  for  my  grandmother,"  said  the  girl,  resist- 
ing.   "  Remy,  have  you  really  anything  to  say  ?  " 

They  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  park,  where  its 
gates  lead  into  the  forest ;  one  road  led  to  the  Rue 
de  la  Lampe,  the  other  to  the  great  waving  world 
of  trees.  It  was  a  lovely  summer's  afternoon. 
Them  was  a  host  in  the  air,  delighting  and  basking 
in  the  golden  comfort;  butterflies,  midges,  flights 
of  birds  from  the  forest  were  passing.  It  was 
pleasant  to  exist,  in  such  a  place  and  hour,  to  walk 
by  Remy  on  the  soft  springing  turf,  and  to  listen  to 
the  sound  of  his  voice  under  the  shade  of  the  over- 
arching boughs. 

"  Patty,  do  you  know  I  did  want  to  marry  you 
for  your  money  ?  "  Remy  said  at  last  "  I  love  you 
truly  ;  but  I  have  not  loved  you  always  as  I  ought 
to  have  done,  —  as  I  do  now.  You  scorn  me,  you 
cannot  forgive  me  ?  "  he  added,  as  the  girl  stopped 
short.    44  "iou  will  never  trust  me  again." 

44  O  Remy,  how  could  you   O,  yes,  indeed, 

indeed  I  do  forgive  you.  I  do  trust  you,"  Bbe 
added  quickly,  saying  anything  to  comfort  and 
cheer  him  when  he  looked  so  unhappy.  Every  mo- 
ment took  them  farther  and  farther  on.  The  little 
person  with  the  pretty  red  hood  and  bright  eye* 
and  the  little  basket  had  almost  forgotten  her  com- 
mission, her  conscience,  her  grandmother,  and  all 
the  other  duties  of  life.  Re'my,  too,  had  forgotten 
everything  but  the  bright  sweet  little  face,  the  red 
hood,  and  the  little  hand  holding  the  basket,  when 
they  came  to  a  dark,  enclosed  halting-place  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue,  from  whence  a  few  rocky  steps 
led  out  upon  a  sudden  hillside,  which  looked  out 
into  the  open  world.  It  was  a  lovely  surprising 
sight,  a  burst  of  open  country,  a  great  purple  am- 
phitheatre of  rocks  shining  and  hills  spreading  to 
meet  the  skies,  clefts  and  sudden  gleams,  and  a 
wide  distant  horizon  of  waving  forest  fringing  the 
valley.  Clouds  were  drifting  and  tints  changing, 
the  heather  springing  between  the  rocks  at  their  feet, 
and  the  thousands  of  tree-tops  swaying  like  a  ripple 
on  a  sea. 

.Something  in  the  great  wide  freshness  of  the 
place  brought  Patty  to  herself  again. 

44  How  lovely  it  is,"  she  said.  44  O  Re'my,  why 
did  you  let  me  come?     O,  I  oughtn't  to  have 

come." 

Re'my  tried  to  comfort  her.  44  We  have  not  been 
very  long,"  he  said.  44  We  will  take  the  short  cut 
through  the  trees,  and  you  shall  tell  your  mother  all 
about  it.  There 's  no  more  reason  why  we  should  n't 
walk  together  now  than  when  we  were  at  Little- 
ton." 

As  be  was  speaking  he  was  leading  the  way 
through  the  brushwood,  and  they  got  into  a  cross 
avenue  leading  back  to  the  carriage-road. 

44 1  shall  come  to  Madame  Capuchon's,  too,  since 
you  are  going,"  said  Re'my,  making  a  grand  resolu- 
tion.  44 1  think  perhaps  she  will  help  us.    She  is 


bound  to,  since  she  did  all  the  mischief";  and 
then  he  went  on  a  few  steps,  holding  back  the  trees 
that  grew  in  Patty's  way.  A  little  field-mouse 
peeped  at  them  and  ran  away,  a  lightning  sheet 
of  light  flashed  through  the  green  and  changing 
leaves,  little  blue  flowers  were  twinkling  on  the 
mosses  under  the  trees,  dried  blossoms  were  falling, 
and  cones  and  dead  leaves  and  aromatic  twigs  ami 
shoots. 

44  Is  this  the  way  ? "  said  Patty,  suddenly  stop- 
ping short,  and  looking  about  ber.  44  Remy,  look 
at  those  arrows  cut  in  the  trees  ;  they  are  not  point- 
ing to  the  road  we  have  come.  O  Remy,  do  not 
lose  the  way,"  cried  Patty,  in  a  sudden  fright. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  Remy  answered,  laughing, 
and  hurrying  on  before  her;  and  then  he  stopped 
short,  and  began  to  pull  at  his  mustache,  looking 
first  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  another.  44  Do 
you  think  thoy  would  be  anxious  if  you  were  a  lit- 
tle late  ?  "  he  said. 

44  Anxious,"  cried  Patty.  14  Mamma  would  die  ; 
she  could  not  bear  it.  O  Remy,  Re'my,  what  shall 
I  do  ?  "  She  flushed  up,  and  almost  began  to  cry. 
44  O,  find  the  way,  please.  Do  you  see  any  more 
arrows?    Here  is  one;  come,  come." 

Patty  turned,  and  began  to  retrace  her  steps, 
hurrying  along  in  a  fever  of  terror  and  remorse. 
The  wood-pigeons  cooed  overhead,  the  long  lines  of 
distant  trees  were  mingling  and  twisting  in  a  sort  of 
dance,  as  she  flew  along. 

44  Wait  for  me,  Patty,"  cried  Re'my.  "  Here  is 
some  one  to  ask."  And  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  to 
an  old  woman  coming  along  one  of  the  narrow  cross 
pathways,  carrying  a  tray  of  sweetmeats  and  a 
great  jar  of  lemonade. 

44  Fontainebleau,  my  little  gentleman  ?  "  said  the 
old  woman.  44  You  are  turning  your  back  upon 
it.  The  arrows  }>oint  away  from  Fontainebleau, 
and  not  towards  the  town.  Do  you  know  the 
big  cross  near  the  gate  ?  Well,  it  is  just  at  the 
end  of  that  long  avenue.  Wait,  wait,  my  little 
gentleman.  Won't  you  buy  a  sweet  sugar-stick  for 
the  pretty  little  lady  in  the  red  hood  ?  Believe  me, 
she  is  fond  of  sugar-sticks.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  she  has  bought  some  of  mine." 

But  Re'my  knew  that  Patty  was  in  no  mood  for 
barley-sugar,  and  he  went  off  to  cheer  up  his  cousin 
with  the  good  news.  The  old  woman  hobbled  off 
grumbling. 

It  was  getting  later  by  this  time.  The  shadows 
were  changing,  and  a  western  light  was  beginning 
to  glow  upon  the  many  stems  and  quivering 
branches  of  the  great  waving  forest.  Everything 
glowed  in  unwearied  change  and  beauty,  but  they 
had  admired  enough.  A  bird  was  singing  high 
above  over  their  heads,  they  walked  on  quickly  in 
silence  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  .and  at  the  end  of 
the  avenue,  —  as  the  old  woman  had  told  them,  — 
they  found  a  wide,  stony,  ascending  road,  with  the 
dark,  murmuring  fringe  of  the  woods  on  cither  side, 
and  a  great  cross  at  the  summit  of  the  ascent. 
Here  Patty  sank  down  for  a  minute,  almost  falling 
upon  the  step,  and  feeling  safe.  This  gate  was  close 
to  the  Rue  de  la  Lampe. 

14  Now  go,"  she  said  to  her  consin.  44  Go  on  first, 
and  I  will  follow,  dear  Remy.  I  don't  want  to  be 
seen  with  you  any  more.  People  know  me  and  my 
red  hood." 

De  la  Louviere  could  only  hope  that  Patty  had 
not  already  been  recognized. 

All  the  same  he  refused  utterly  to  leave  her  until 
they  reached  the  gates  of  the  forest ;  then  be  took 
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the  short  way  to  the  Rue  de  la  Lampe,  and  Patty 
followed  slowly.  She  had  had  a  shock,  she  wanted 
to  be  calm  before  she  saw  her  grand  mother.  Her 
heart  was  beating  still,  she  was  tired  and  sorry. 
Fatty's  conscience  was  not  easy,  —  6he  felt  «he  had 
done  wrong,  and  yet — and  yet  —  with  the  world 
of  lore  in  her  heart  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
be  wrong  and  nobody  augry  or  anxious. 

Mrs.  Mavnard  herself  had  felt  something  of  the 
sort  that  afternoon  after  the  little  girl  had  Tell  her. 
The  mother  watched  her  across  the  court-yard,  and 
then  sat  down  as  usual  to  her  work.  Her  eyes  filled 
up  with  grateful  tears  as  she  bent  over  her  sewing ; 
they  often  did  when  Henry  spoke  a  kind  word  or 
Patty  looked  specially  happy.  Yes,  it  was  a  miracle 
that  at  filly  all  this  should  come  to  her,  thought 
Marthe  Maynard,  —  brilliant  beauty  and  courage 
and  happiness,  and  the  delight  of  youth  and  of  early 
hopes  unre pressed.  It  was  like  a  miracle  that  all 
this  bad  come  to  her  in  a  dearer  and  happier  form 
than  if  it  had  been  given  to  herself.  Marthe  won- 
dered whether  all  her  share  had  been  reserved  for 
her;  darling  in  some  mysterious  fashion,  and  so  she 
went  on  stitching  her  thoughts  to  her  canvas  as 
people  do ;  peaceful,  tranquil,  happy  thoughts  they 
were,  as  she  sat  waiting  Jbr  her  husband  s  return. 
An  hour  or  two  went  by,  people  came  and  went  in 
the  court-yard  below,  the  little  diligence  rattled  off 
to  the  railway ;  at  last,  thinking  she  heard  Henry's 
voici",  Marthe  It-ant  out  of  the  window  and  saw  him 
speaking  to  an  old  woman  with  a  basket  of  sweet- 
meats, and  then  she  heard  the  sitting-room  door 
open,  and  she  looked  round  to  see  who  it  was  coin- 
ing in.  It  was  Simonne,  who  came  bustling  in  with 
a  troubled  look,  like  ripples  in  a  placid  smooth  pool. 
The  good  old  creature  had  put  on  a  shawl  and 
gloves  and  a  clean  cap  with  huge  frills,  and  stood 
silent,  umbrella  in  hand,  and  staring  at  the  calm- 
looking  lady  at  her  work-table. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Marthe,  looking  up.  "  Si- 
monne, is  my  mother  unwell  ?  " 

"  Madame  is  quite  well ;  do  not  be  uneasy,"  said 
Simonne,  with  a  quick,  uncertain '  glance  in  Mrs. 
Maynard '8  face. 

"  Have  you  brought  me  back  Patty  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Maynard.    "  Has  Betty  come  with  you  V  " 

-  Betty  ?  I  don't  know  who  she  is,"  said  Simonne. 
"  She  is  a  craze-pated  girl,  and  you  should  not  allow 
her  to  take  charge  of  Patty." 

Mi's.  Maynard  smiled.  She  knew  Simonne's  ways 
of  old.  All  cooks,  housekeepers,  ladies'-maids,  &e. 
under  fifty  were  erazy-pated  girls  with  Simonne, 
whose  sympathies  certainly  did  not  rest  among  her 
own  class.  Mrs.  Maynard*.-*  smile,  howover,  changed 
away  when  she  looked  at  Simonne  a  j?econd  time. 

'•  1  am  sure  something  is  the  matter,"  Marthe 
cried,  (starting  up.  Where 's  Patty  ?  "  The  poor 
mother,  suddenly  conjecturing  evil,  had  turned  quite 
pale,  and  all  the  soil  contentment  and  calm  were 
gone  in  one  ins  Unit.  She  seized  Si  mount's  arm 
with  an  imploring  nervous  clutch,  as  if  praying  that 
it  might  be  nothing  dreadluL 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,  madaine,"  said  Simonne. 
"  Girls  are  girls,  and  that  Betty  is  too  scatter- 
brained to  be  trusted  another  time:  she  missed 
Patty  and  came  alone  to  our  house.  O,  I  sent  her 
off  quickly  enough  to  meet  Mademoiselle.  But  you 
6ee,  Madame,"  Simonne  was  hurrying  on  nervously 
over  her  words,  "  our  Patty  is  so  young,  she  thinks 
of  no  harm,  she  runs  here  and  there  just  as  fancy 
takes  her,  but  a  young  girl  must  not  be  talked  of, 
and  —  and  it  docs  uot  do  for  her  to  be  seen  alone  in 


company  with  anybody  but  her  mother  or  father. 
There  *s  no  harm  done,  but  — " 

"  What  are  yon  talking  of,  —  whv  do  you  frighten 
me  for  nothing,  Simonne  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  re- 
covering crossly  with  a  faint,  gasp  of  relief,  and 
thinking  all  was  well.  She  had  expected  a  broken 
limb  at  the  least  in  her  sudden  alarm. 

"  There,  Marthe,"  said  Simonne,  taking  her  hand, 
"  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me.  It  was  the  con- 
cierge tie  chez  nous  who  made  a  remark  which  dis- 
pleased me,  and  I  thought  I  had  best  come  straight 
to  you." 

"  My  Patty,  my  Patty !  What  have  you  been 
doing.  Simonne?  How  dare  you  talk  of  my  child 
to  common  people  t "  said  the  anxious  mother. 

"  I  was  anxious,  Madame,"  said  poor  Simonne, 
humbly.  "  I  looked  for  her  up  the  street  and  along 
the  great  avenue,  and  our  concierge  met  me  and 
said,  'Don't  trouble  yourself.  I  met  your  young 
lady  going  towards  the  forest  in  company  with  a 
young  man.'  She  is  a  naughty  child,  and  I  was 
vexed,  Madame,  that  is  all,"  said  Simonne. 

But  Mrs.  Maynard  hardly  heard  her  to  the  end, 
—  she  put  up  her  two  hands  with  a  little  cry  of 
anxious  horror.  "  And  is  she  not  back  ?  What 
have  you  been  doing  ?  why  did  you  not  come  be- 
fore ?  My  Patty,  my  Patty  !  what  absurd  mistake 
is  this  ?  O,  where  is  my  husband  ?  Papa,  papa ! " 
cried  poor  Mrs.  Maynard,  distracted,  running  out 
upon  the  landing.  Mr.  Maynard  was  coming  up 
stairs  at  that  instant,  followed  by  the  blowsy  and 
breathless  Betty. 

Mr.  Maynard  had  evidently  heard  the  whole 
story :  he  looked  black  and  white,  as  people  do  who 
are  terribly  distnrbed  and  annoyed.  Had  they  been 
at  home  in  England,  Patty's  disappearance  would 
have  seemed  nothing  to  them ;  there  were  half  a 
dozen  young  cousins  and  neighbors  to  whose  care 
she  might  have  been  trusted,  but  here,  where  they 
knew  no  one,  it  was  inexplicable,  and  no  wonder 
they  were  disquieted  and  shocked.  Mr.  Maynard 
tried  to  reassure  bis  wife,  and  vented  his  anxiety  in 
wrath  upon  the  luckless  Betty. 

Marthe  sickened  as  she  listened  to  Betty's  sobs 
and  excuses.  "  I  can't  help  it,"  said  the  stupid  girl, 
with  a  scared  face.  "  Miss  Patty  did  n't  wait  fbr  me. 
The  old  woman  says  she  saw  a  red  hood  in  the 
forest,  going  along' with  a  young  man, —  master 
heard  her." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool.  How  dare  you  all 
come  to  me  with  such  lies  !  "  shouted  Maynard.  He 
hated  the  sight  of  the  girl  ever  after,  and  he  rushed 
down  into  the  court  again.  The  old  woman  was 
gone,  but  a  carriage  was  standing  there  waiting  to 
be  engaged. 

"  We  may  as  well  go  and  fetch  Patty  at  your 
mother's,"  Maynard  called  out  with  some  appear- 
ance of  calmness.  "  I  dare  say  she  is  there  by  this 
time."  Mrs.  Muynard  ran  down  stairs  and  got  in, 
Simonne  bundled  in  too,  and  sat  with  her  back  to 
the  horses.  But  that  ten  minutes'  drive  was  so  hor- 
rible that  not  one  of  them  ever  spoke  of  it  again. 

They  need  not  have  been  so  miserable,  poor 
people,  if  they  had  only  known  Patty  had  safely 
reached  her  grandmother's  door  by  that  time. 
When  the  concii-rge,  who  was  sitting  on  his  barrow 
at  the  door,  let  her  in  .and  looked  at  her  with  an 
odd  expression  in  his  lace,  "  Simonne  was  in  great 
anxiety  about  you,  Mademoiselle,"  said  he ;  "  she  is 
not  yet  come  in.  Your  grandmamma  is  up  stairs  as 
usual.   Have  you  had  a  pleasant  walk  ?  " 

Patty  made  no  answer ;  she  ran  up  stairs  quickly. 
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44 1  must  not  stay  long,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I 
wonder  if  Remy  is  there."  The  front  door  was  open, 
and  she  went  in,  and  then  along  the  passage,  and 
with  a  beating  heart  she  stopped  and  knocked  at 
her  grandmother's  door.  44  Come  in,  child,"  the  old 
lady  called  ont  from  the  inside ;  and  as  Patty  ner- 
vously fumbled  at  the  handle,  the  voice  inside  added, 
"  Lift  up  the  latch,  and  the  hasp  will  fall.  Come 
in,"  and  Patty  went  in  as  she  was  told- 

It  was  getting  to  be  a  little  dark  indoors  by  this 
time,  and  the  room  seemed  to  Patty  lull  of  an  odd 
dazzle  of  light,  —  perhaps  because  the  glass  door  of 
the  dressing-closet,  in  which  many  of  Madame  Ca- 
puchon's  stores  were  kept,  was  open. 

"  Come  here,  child,"  said  her  grandmother, 
hoarsely,  44  and  let  me  look  at  you." 

44  How  hoarsely  you  speak,"  said  Patty;  44  I'm 
afraid  your  cold  is  very  bad,  grandmamma." 

The  old  lady  grunted  and  shook  her  head.  44  My 
health  is  miserable  at  all  times,"  she  said.  44  What 
is  that  you  have  got  in  your  basket  ?  butter,  is  it 
not,  by  the  smell  ?  " 

44  W  hat  a  good  nose  you  have,  grandmamma," 
said  Patty,  laughing,  and  opening  her  basket  ••  I 
have  brought  you  a  little  pat  ot  butter  and  some 
honeycomb,  with  mamma's  love,"  said  Patty.  *4  They 
will  supply  you  from  the  hotel,  if  you  like,  at  the 
same  price  you  pay  now." 

44  Thank  you,  child,"  said  Madame  Capuchon. 
44  Come  a  little  closer  and  let  me  look  at  you.  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  You  are  all  sorts  of  colors,  — 
blue,  green,  red.  What  have  you  been  doing,  Miss  '? 
See  if  you  can  find  my  spectacles  on  that  table." 

4*  What  do  you  want  them  for,  grandmamma  V  " 
Patty  asked,  fumbling  about  among  all  the  various 
Utile  odds  and  ends. 

4*  The  better  to  see  you,  my  dear,  and  anybody 
else  who  may  call  upon  me,"  *aid  the  grandmamma, 
in  her  odd  broken  English.  Patty  was  nervous  still 
and  confused,  longing  to  ask  whether  Remy  had 
had  made  his  appearance,  ami  not  daring  to  speak 
his  name  first,  and  in  her  confusion  the  knocked 
over  a  little  odd-shaped  box  that  was  upon  the 
table,  and  it  opened  and  something  fell  out. 

44  Be  careful,  child  !  What  have  you  done  ?  " 
said  the  old  lady,  sharply.  4>  Here,  give  the  things 
to  me." 

"It's  —  it's  something  made  of  ivory,  grand- 
mamma," said  stupid  Patty,  looking  up  bewildered. 
44  What  is  it  for  V  " 

44  Take  care ;  take  care.  Those  are  my  teeth, 
child.  I  cannot  eat  comfortably  without  them," 
said  the  old  lady,  pettishly.  44  And  now  I  want  to 
talk  seriously.  Here,  give  me  your  hand,  and  look 
me  in  the  face,  and  tell  mo  honestly  what  you  think 
of  a  certain  ....  V  " 

Hut  at  that  instant  a  loud  ring  at  the  bell  was 
heard,  and  voices  in  the  passage;  the  door  of  the 
room  ilew  open,  and  Mrs.  Maynard  rushed  in,  burst 
into  a  Hood  of  tears,  and  clasped  her  daughter  to 
her  beating  heart. 

44 1  tell  you  she  is  here,  monsieur,"  Simonne  was 
saying  to  Maynard  himself,  who  was  following  his 
wile.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  there,  wiih  Pattv  in 
her  arms,  44  Now,  Marthc,"  he  said,  44  you  will  at 
last  believe  what  a  goose  you  are  at  times,"  and  be 
began  to  laugh  in  a  superior  sort  of  fashion,  and  then 
he  choked  oddly,  and  sat  down  with  his  face  hidden 
in  hi*  hands. 

44  But  what  is  it  all  about  ?  "  asked  Madame  Ca- 
puchon, from  her  bed. 

44  Poor  people  I    They  could  hardly  own  or  tell 


in  the  dining-room,  for 
heard  la  petite  coming. 


or  speak  the  thought  which  had  been  in  their  minds, 
so  horrible  and  so  absurd  as  it  now  seemed.  They 
tried  to  pass  it  over;  and,  indeed,  they  never  owned 
to  one  another  what  that  ten  minutes'  drive  had 
been. 

It  was  all  over  now,  and  Patty,  in  penitent  tears, 
was  confessing  what  had  detained  her.  Thev  could 
not  be  angry  at  such  a  time,  they  could  onfy  clasp 
her  in  their  loving  arms.  All  the  Uttle  miniatures 
were  looking  on  from  their  hooks  on  the  wall,  the 
old  grandmother  was  shaking  her  frills  in  excite- 
ment, and  nodding  and  blinking  encouragement 
from  her  alcove. 

44  Look  here,  Henry,"  aaid  she  to  her  son-in-law. 
44 1  have  seen  the  young  man,  and  I  think  he  is  a 
very  fine  young  fellow.    In  fact,  he  is  now  waiting 

I  sent  him  away  when  I 
I  wanted  to  talk  to  her 
alone.  Felicie  has  written  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
their  union ;  he  wishes  it,  I  wish  it,  Pattv  wishes  it ; 
O,  I  can  read  little  girls'  faces ;  he  has  been  called 
to  the  bar;  my  property  will  remain  undivided; 
why  do  you  oppose  their  marriage  ?  I  cannot  con- 
ceive what  objection  you  can  ever  have  had  to  it." 

44  What  objection  ! "  said  the  squire,  astounded. 
44  Why,  you  yourself  warned  me.  Felicie  writes  as 
usual  with  an  eye  to  her  own  interest,  —  a  grasping, 
covetous  — " 

44  Hush,  hush,  dear,"  interceded  Mrs.  Maynard, 
gently  pushing  her  husband  towards  the  door.  The 
old  lady's  hands  and  frills  were  trembling  more  and 
more  by  this  time;  she  was  not  used  to  being 
thwarted  ;  the  squire  also  was  accustomed  to  have 
his  own  way. 

44  My  Felicie,  my  poor  child,  I  cannot  suffer  her 
to  be  spoken  of  in  this  way,"  cried  Madame  Capu- 
chon, who  at  another  time  would  have  been  the  first 
to  complain. 

44  Patty  is  only  sixteen,"  hazarded  Mrs.  Maynard. 
44 1  was  sixteen  when  I  married,"  said  Madame 
Capuchon. 

44  Patty  shall  wait  till  she  is  sixty-six  before  I  give 
her  to  a  penniless  adventurer,"  cried  the  squire,  in 
great  wrath. 

44  Verv  well,"  said  the  old  lady,  spitefully.  44  Now 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  told  him.  As  I  tell  you, 
he  came  to  see,  me  just  now,  and  is  at  this  moment, 
I  believe,  devouring  the  remains  of  the  pic  Simonne 
prepared  for  your  luncheon.  I  have  told  him  that 
he  shall  be  my  heir  whether  you  give  him  Pattv  or 
not  I  am  not  joking,  Henry,  1  mean  it.  I  like 
the  voung  man  exceedingly.  He  is  an  extremely 
well-bred  young  fellow,  and  will  do  us  all  credit" 

Maynard  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  at 
his  wife. 

44  But,  child,  do  you  really  care  for 
mother  said,  reproachfully.    44  What 


"  Patty's 


of 


inn 


and  sue  took  both  the  little 


him 

can  you  know 
hands  in  hers, 
minute.  44  O, 
he  told  me  he 


Little  Patty  hung  her  head  for  a 
mamma,  he  has  told  me  everything : 
did  think  of  the  money  at  first,  but  only  before  he 
knew  me.  Dear  papa,  if  you  talked  to  him  you 
would  believe  him,  indeed  you  would,  —  indeed, 
indeed  you  would."  Patty's  imploring  wistful  glance 
touched'  the  squire,  and  as  she  said,  Maynard  could 
not  help  believing  in  Re'my  when  he  came  to  talk 
things  over  quietly  with  him,  and  without  losing  his 
temper. 

He  found  him  in  the  dining-room,  with  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  the  empty  pie-dish  before  him ;  the  young 
man  had  finished  off  everything  but  the  bones  and 
the  cork  and  the  bottle.    4 1  had  no  Iceakfast,  sir," 
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said  Rdmy,  starting  ttp,  half  laughing,  half  ashamed. 
"  My  grandmother  told  me  to  look  in  the  cupboard." 

"Such  a  good  appetite  should  imply  a  good  con- 
science," Maynard  thought ;  and  nt  last  he  relented, 
and  eventually  grew  to  be  very  fond  of  his  son-in- 
law. 

Patty  and  Remy  were  married  on  her  seventeenth 
birthday.  I  first  saw  them  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
hotel,  but  afterwards  at  Sunnymede,  where  they 
spent  last  summer. 

Madame  Capuchon  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  the 
butter.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  anywhere 
good.  Simonne  is  as  devoted  as  ever,  and  tries 
hard  to  satisfy  her 


CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE. 

[  Translated  far  Evket  Hatch) at  from  Ute  Revut  Kationalt.) 

Man  is  forbidden  to  disarrange  the  primordinal 
conditions  of  his  existence,  and  to  destroy  the  equilib- 
rium between  his  faculties  and  the  sphere  in  which 
they  are  destined  to  be  exerted  under  pain  of  degra- 
dation and  intellectual  death.  Baudelaire,  who  had 
no  practical  knowledge  of  life,  died  because  he 
would  taste  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  As 
he  himself  said,  "  Like  a  wolf  caught  in  the  springe, 
I  rcruiiin  chained  forever  in  the  ditch  of  the  ideal." 
There  is  no  tenderness,  uot  a  smile,  not  a  tear  in  all 
bis  works.  There  is  nothing  in  them  but  jeerings 
and  sarcasms,  anguish,  desire,  screams  of  revolt  and 
blasphemies.  He  never  summons  emotion,  nor  still 
gentler  pity.  He  invokes  death  and  night,  grave- 
worms  and  horrid  skeletons.  Seated  on  a  tomb 
amid  darkness,  when  the  moon  is  muffled  by  thick 
clouds,  he  shakes  a  blood-stained  spangled  shred  and 
the  burying-ground's  mournful  haunters,  its  night 
hawks  and  its  owls,  and  bats  and  moths  flit  round 
and  round  the  sinister  charmer.  He  believed  him- 
self pursued  by  destiny,  and  gazed  in  the  chalice  to 
see  if  it  still  held  more  drees  that  he  might  exhaust 
them.  By  dint  of  feeling  the  prosaic  and  persisting 
in  rowing  against  the  stream,  he  fell  into  antithesis 
and  exaggeration.  He  somewhat  resembles  Byron  ; 
he  looked  u|K>n  himself  as  accursed,  his  imagination 
was  diseased  and  it  killed  him.  Baudelaire  was  a 
moral  curiosity,  a  singular  manifestation;  I  was 
about  to  say  an  exceptional  "  case,"  a  precious 
"  subject."  But  that  peculiar  disposition,  that  mood 
of  feeling  and  comprehension,  that  irresistible  thirst, 
those  screams,  those  aspirations  towards  the  Un- 
known, that  vertigo,  that  nostalgia  of  the  abyss 
and  the  maelstrom  found  their  formula,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  raise  our  head  and  listen  to  the  sonorous 
rhythm.  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  in  matter  of 
form  of  prose  or  verse,  the  author  of  J'leurs  du  Mai 
is  one  of  the  masters  of  the  present  time.  He  had 
the  lofty  tradition  of  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  phrases  have  something  noble  and 
severe  in  their  movement,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
great  masters,  while  his  own  individuality  is  very 
marked  in  them.  Pompous,  without  being  theatn- 
b'cal,  clear,  absolutely  accurate,  he  exhibits  bis  ideas 
with  such  method  and  classiflcation  they  assume  a 
ihape  and  full  relief  even  when  they  are  ultra-spccu- 
ative,  and  transport  us  into  ideal  regions  and  into 
'*  artificial  paradises,"  whose  scenes  the  most  daring 
magi  nations  have  never  dreamed  of  evoking. — 
Things  bizarre,  things  extraordinary,  and  a  diseased 
juriosity  about  new  and  unknown  things  led  him  to 
ixercise  his  admirable  talents  of  author  on  ideas 
irith  which  the  mob  had  little  sympathy,  and  the 
nob  did  not  know  him.    He  made  this  itrnorance  of 


the  mob  his  boast.  His  ambition  was  to  inhabit 
alone  a  lofty  peak,  and  M.  Sainte  Beuve  was  able 
with  truth  to  say  of  him,  he  built  himself,  at  the  very 
extremity  of  the  romantic  peninsula,  a  lodge  of  his 
own,  in  which  exquisite  sonnets  were  recited.  Bau- 
delaire had  an  unnatural  temperament ;  it  was  a  pe- 
culiar form  which  merits  study  and  challenges  the 
observer.  Under  the  empire  of  what  hallucination, 
what  sickly  dreams,  what  feverish  excessive  excite- 
ment, could  a  poet  be  led  to  write  the  Fievn  du 
Mai,  to  make  of  these  morbid  thoughts  a  nosegay  of 
a  magnificent  tone  and  perfect  form  V 

While  quite  young  Baudelaire  went  to  India 
(during  the  outward  voyage  be  read  forty-five  vol- 
umes of  Balzac's  novels),  and  the  impression  of  that 
violent  tropical  nature  never  faded  from  his  mind. 
There  is  in  his  works  something  of  East  Indian 
mysticism,  an  Asiatic  sun-stroke,  a  sort  of  voluptuous 
listlessness,  reveries  of  an  opium-eater  and  artificial 
intoxication.  Recollection  of  that  oriental,  tropical 
nature  was  revealed  in  all  his  tastes.  He  loved 
gaudiness,  violent  tones,  enormous  and  monstrous 
things.  He  insisted  that  woman  should  borrow  from 
artifice's  aid  everything  which  can  make  her  seem 
a  supernatural  being,  and  which  men  should  enjoy 
like  some  unwonted  vision.  There  was  something 
of  the  fakir  and  the  dervise  in  him.  He  was  medi- 
tative as  an  oriental,  spoke  slowly,  with  imitative 
gestures  and  thoughtful  voice.  Full  of  respect  for 
his  person,  ever  in  the  midst  of  his  eccentricities,  be 
was  most  attentive  to  everything  connected  with  his 
person,  while  affecting  the  most  singular  costumes. 
Those  who  knew  Baudelaire  in  his  youth,  at  the 
epoch  when  be  frequented  the  societies  of  artists, 
still  agitated  with  the  last  pulsations  of  the  romantic 
fever,  remember  the  eccentricities  of  the  younj?  poet. 
All  he  had  was  contained  in  one  of  those  Breton 
trunks  painted  with  garish  colors,  which  reminded 
one  of  the  decorations  of  Tunis  or  Morocco.  His 
trunk  was  an  object  of  art.  He  insisted  upon  its 
being  admired.  He  discussed  the  aesthetics  of  it  and 
studied  its  arrangement.  He  at  that  timu  lived  at 
the  Hotel  Pimodan.  His  friends  one  day  saw  him 
make  his  appearance  with  a  splendid  cravat,  a  snow- 
white  collar,  turned  down  on  a  blue  blouse,  new  rose- 
colored  kid  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  his  hair  care- 
fully combed.  Upon  another  occasion  he  shaved 
himself  clean,  wore  earrings,  and  had  bis  hair  clipped 
close,  in  order  to  wear  a  blue  wig.  These  eccen- 
tricities, whose  remembrance  will  make  a  large  cir- 
cle of  men,  some  of  whom  have  become  celebrated, 
smile,  are  not  exaggerated.  I  instance  them  only 
to  confirm  a  moral  argument.  His  frankest  effusions 
and  his  most  violent  attachments,  likewise,  invari- 
ably had  for  their  object  some  eccentric  subject. 
Even-body  has  beard  of  the  "  Sorceress  with  Ebony 
Flanks,"  and  the  "  Child  of  Black  Midnights."  Bau- 
delaire was  familiar  with  every  aspiration  and  every 
desire.  He  long  carried  about  with  him  a  chased 
poignard  which  was  to  enable  him  to  die  voluptu- 
ously. I  know  perfectly  well  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  be  pursued  by  some  horrible  destiny,  ami  to  long 
for  the  grave's  quiet,  but  Baudelaire'*  uneasy  and 
deeply  troubled  nature  was  really  perplexed  by 
consideration  of  the  great  problem.  All  his  inno- 
cent whims,  bis  thirst  for  eccentricity,  bis  elaborate 
attitudes,  his  constant  resolution  and  endeavor  to 
shock  people  of  regular  habits  and  commonplace 
folks,  degenerated  into  a  habit  and  became  his  sec- 
ond nature.  For  when  his  last  illness  was  at  its 
height,  when  he  was  bent  double,  withered,  and  nl- 
-  annihilated  by  paralysis,  he  still  affected  the 
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same  habits.  He  was  then  far  from  his  accustomed 
theatre,  iind  his  spectators  •were  no  longer  those 
friends  who  lauded  that  originality  of  which  he  was 
so  proud.  The  greatest  debauches,  the  Capri  dreams 
and  licentious  orgies  of  the  poet  of  the  Fteura  du 
Mai  existed  only  in  his  imagination.  After  all,  his 
life  was  tolerably  regular,  although  Baudelaire,  talk- 
ing in  a  low,  measured  tone,  and  making  most  ear- 
nest gestures,  would  say  incredibly  monstrous  things. 
The  best  way  to  end  this  vicious  bragging,  was  to 
listen  without  astonishment  or  rather  to  outdo  him 
in  exaggeration,  assuming  all  the  while  as  quiet  and 
as  natural  an  air  as  possible.  This  would  disarm 
him,  and  he  would  Income  an  admirable,  very  learned, 
very  picturesque  talker,  having  at  command  an 
eloquence  without  one  particle  of  enthusiasm,  but 
of  rare  clearness,  precision,  and  steadiness.  Baude- 
laire's manners  were  most  courteous.  His  bearing 
was  perfect  In  talking  with  hiin  one  felt  one's  self 
in  company  with  something  full  of  savor  and  strength. 
The  writer  was  silent  and  reserved  when  he  was 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  company,  and  then  he 
spoke  in  a  low  tone,  very  slowly,  scanning  his  words, 
chasing  his  phrases  and  rounding  his  periods,  be  read 
as  priests  intone  the  service,  rather  pompously  but 
with  rare  perfection,  and 't  was  a  feast  to  hear  him 
read  his  sonnets,  some  of  which  are  masterpieces  of 
style.  He  had  a  very  astute  face.  He  never  in- 
dulged in  a  hearty  sonorous  laugh,  but  his  thin  lips 
would  wreathe  in  a  smile.  There  was  something  in 
him  of  tho  priest  and  of  the  artist,  an  inexpressible 
something  strange  and  inexplicable  quite  well  suited 
with  the  nature  of  his  talents  and  the  eccentric  habits 
of  his  life.  Hypercritical,  affected,  carrying  literary  | 
conscientiousness  to  an  incredible  degree,  he  read 
and  reread  twenty  times  what  he  wrote,  let  the 
manuscript  grow  old  in  a  drawer,  rereading  it  again 
and  again  until  it  was  perfect.  A  tyj>ographical 
error  annoyed  him  to  death.  Publishers  who  liad 
transactions  with  hiin  knew  with  what  exaggera- 
tion he  corrected  his  proofs.  I  have  had  in  my 
hands  a  complete  collection  of  everything  he  scat- 
tered in  volumes,  roviews.  newspapers,  ami  pam- 
phlets. They  all  were  read  by  him  a  few  days  before 
he  was  taken  ill,  and  were  annotated  by  him  with 
extraordinary  care.  He  wrote  on  each,  even  the 
most  insignificant,  frequent  remarks  which  indicated 
how  incredibly  particular  he  was.  One  of  the  great 
annoyances  ot  his  life  was  to  see  people  who  wrote 
him.  ;>nd  who  knew  little  about  his  works  or  himself, 
write  his  name  with  an  <?,  Beaudelaire.  These  very 
petty  particulars  are  important  and  characteristic, 
for  "t  was  this  love  of  mathematical  exactness  and 
precision  joined  to  his  other  artistic  faculties,  which 
led  Baudelaire  towards  Edgar  Poe,  and  gave  to 
French  literature  the  "  Extraordinary  Histories  "  and 
"Adventures  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym."  Baudelaire's 
life  was  anything  but  easy.  There  was  a  thorn  at 
the  core  of  that  existence  which  ended  in  a  way  so 
worthy  pity.  He  died  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  surrounded  by  family  and  friends,  after  having 
been  most  isolated  during  life.  It  may  be  said  his 
eccentricities  were  enough  to  drive  away  the  most 
fervent,  but  among  poets  some  are  capricious  and 
sick  children,  who  should  be  rocked  gently  to  put 
their  pains  asleep. 

Baudelaire  appeared  as  a  writer  under  three  dif- 
ferent forms.  As  a  poet  he  wrote  tho  Fleurs  du 
Mai.  This  volume  classed  him  among  the  most 
eminent  poets  in  point  of  rhythm,  harmonious  ca- 
denct:  of  versification,  and  the  perfect  precision  of 
the  w.  .rds.    As  a  prose  author  he  wrote  the  Paradis 


Artificicls,  the  study  on  Tbeophilc  Gautier.  Poems 
en  Prose,  the  study  on  Richard  Wagner,  Fanfarlo 
Curiosites  E»the't!ques,  Morale  du  Joujou,  and  Rt- 
Jlexion  sur  Quelques- Uns  de  mes  Contemporains. 
As  a  critic  of  art  he  published  the  famous  Salon  d» 
1846,  which  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world  of 
art.  We  must  class  under  another  order  of  ideas 
his  greatest  work,  the  translation  of  the  works  of 
Edgar  Poe,  which  is  in  four  volumes.  Some  curious 
articles  by  him  may  be  found  in  reviews  and  news- 
papers. The  most  important  of  these  scattered 
works,  which  he  was  alx>ut  to  collect  in  a  volume, 
and  which  is  ready  for  publication  (for  the  manu- 
script is  complete  and  was  reviewed  by  the  author), 
is  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  Figaro  some 
years  since,  under  the  title  La  Modernile.  It 
made  a  deep  impression  on  us  by  its  observation 
and  new  views.  We  speak  simply  for  form's  sake  of 
two  volumes  which  are  nearly  terminated,  and  which 
must  be  found  among  his  pajiers  under  the  title 
Pauvre  Belyu/ue.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  work 
bears  traces  of  an  impaired  mind ;  but  the  author, 
who  had  lived  long  at  Brussels,  had  become  irritat- 
ed with  some  harsh  traits  of  the  national  character, 
and  had  given  vent  to  his  ill-humor  in  two  volumes. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  this  work  should  not  be 
published.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Belgium 
is  a  place  of  refuge,  and  its  soil  has  been  hospitable 
to  noble  and  patriotic  men.  Therefore  Belgium 
should  be  inviolable  as  those  sanctuaries  at  whose 
threshold  vengeance  halts  and  hatred  is  disarmed. 

As  a  poet,  Baudelaire  is  remarkable  for  the  form, 
number,  and  rhythm  of  his  verse.  He  was  not  a 
spontaneous  writer.  He  created  with  painful  trav- 
ail, and  his  verse  is  redolent  of  labor  and  diffi- 
culty. Nevertheless,  he  is  tho  author  of  exquisite 
and  complete  poems.  His  imagery  is  grand,  al- 
though his  inspiration  is  weak.  The  sonnet  is  his 
favorite  form  ;  if  the  effort  to  write  it  is  great,  it 
does  not  last  long.  He  had  the  talent  for  giving  re- 
lief, but 't  is  phastic  relief,  't  is  the  jutting  of  marble 
or  bronze,  not  of  life.  It  is  a  curious  detail  of  the 
subject  treated  by  him.  In  the  admirable  sonnet 
La  (Je'ante,  the  imagination  struck  by  its  beautiful 
verse  evokes  the  "  charms  moulded  for  Titans' 
mouths  "  by  the  mighty  bards  of  a  Michael  Angclo 
or  of  a  Puget,  't  is  a  marble  statue,  'tis  not  a  wom- 
an, 't  is  not  a  human  being.  It  is  in  the  I-leitrs  du 
Mai  (which  Baudelaire  himself,  in  the  dedication  to 
his  master  and  friend,  Theophile  Gautier,  calls 
I'leurs  Maludires)  that  the  artist  reveals  himself  in 
the  most  curious  light.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
book  was  prosecuted  and  condemned.  These  legal 
proceedings  were  mistaken.  Free  course  should  be 
allowed  these  bitter  thoughts,  doubts,  despair,  and 
lamentations.  Those  who  read  poets  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  corruption.  They  are  able  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  proper  point  of  view,  and  fully  enter 
the  mood  of  mind  which  the  poet  requires  from  all 
who  would  hear  him.  Baudelaire  hung  over  his 
abyss  and  descried  its  giddy  depths,  ne  wooed 
monstrosities;  things  deformed  and  inconceivable 
attracted  him  ;  anguish  fascinated  him ;  dregs  de- 
lighted him  while  the  liquor  seemed  insipid  to  his 
taste.  Fury,  exasperation,  paroxysm,  tempted  him. 
Exceptions  were  his  habitual  ideas.  Ho  required 
I  (if  the  expression  may  lie  used)  the  acute  in  a 
chronic  state.  It  was  his  doating  love  for  that 
which  in  art  is  called  41  character,"  which,  developed 
to  strangeness,  superinduces  this  ideal  and  produces 
the  painful  exception  we  are  now  studying  like 
s  unusual  case  in  medicine,  as 't  were  a  moral 
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elephantiasis.  But  we  are,  neVertheless,  artists, 
and  Baudelaire  was  an  artist  to  very  delirium,  and 
as  he  discovered  his  harmonious  formula,  and  cast 
his  nightmares  in  a  bronze  mould,  we  are  interested, 
and  we  remember  his  name.  Baudelaire  was  un- 
conscious of  what  he  did.  He  sang  things  horrible 
and  44  sublime  ignominies,"  as  Gessner  sang  gentle 
pleasures  and  flower-decked  meadows.  Baudelaire 
was  not  a  perverse  spirit,  be  was  a  sick  poet. 

[as  Paradis  Artijiciels  Opium  et  Haschish  is  a 
very  curious  book.  If  the  reader  bears  in  mind 
this  idea,  which  was  a  favorite  of  the  author :  "  It 
is  not  necessary  for  the  writer's  contentment  that 
any  book  should  be  understood  except  by  bim  for 
whom  it  was  written,"  he  will  understand  this 
strange  book,  in  which  Baudelaire,  under  pretence 
of  studying  the  sensations  produced  by  excitants, 
has  advanced  dangerous  ideas.  He  said,  in  one  of 
his  works,  he  had  so  little  taste  for  the  world  of  the 
living,  like  those  sensitive  and  idle  women  who  send 
through  the  post-office  their  confessions  to  imaginary 
friends,  he  was  half  tempted  to  write  only  for  the 
dead.  Evidently  the  angel  Azrael  had  touched 
with  his  wing  him  who  in  this  way  pursued  the  dis- 
covery of  our  secret  destiny.  He  spoke  likewise  in 
his  preface  of  bis  "  frightful  slumbers."  We  have 
the  key  of  his  life  and  the  secret  of  his  death  in 
reading  these  pernicious  studies,  written  by  a  learned 
hand  in  admirable  language.  The  first  part  of  />x 
Paradis  Artificials  is  entitled  7>  Poemr  du  Haschish. 
All  of  it  is  original.  The  second  and  third  parts 
are  the  analysis  of  a  very  curious  English  book 
written  by  De  Quincey ;  but  Baudelaire  has  added 
here  and  there  Iris  personal  reflections.  Baudelaire's 
intention  was  to  write  a  complete  treatise  of  those 
stimulants  whose  general  characteristic  is  to  engen- 
der a  weakness  m  proportion  with  the  excitement, 
and  a  chastisement  as  cruel  as  the  pleasure  was 
great  He  slipped  rapidly  over  the  ordinary  stimu- 
lants, such  as  absinthe,  tea,  coffee,  quinine-wine, 
cocoa,  or  erythoxylon  (that  singular  plant  whose 
chewed  leaves  increase  energy  by  diminishing  sleep 
and  destroying  appetite),  and  Iceland  hemlock, 
whose  absorption  is  said  to  discover  to  the  eyes  of 
the  poisoned  brain  the  monsters  of  the  antediluvian 
world.  Plunging  still  deeper  in  the  world  of  dreams 
and  improbability,  Baudelaire  studied  opium  and 
haschish  in  their  disastrous  effects.  He  did  not 
write  a  work  of  pure  physiology,  but  a  moral  work, 
and  with  great  energy  and  certainty  he  deduced 
the  conclusion  that  "  seekers  of  paradise  attain 
hell,"  and  deepen  their  hell,  with  a  success  which, 
had  they  foreseen,  would  have  appalled  them. 
Here  as  elsewhere  he  was  pursued  by  an  insatiable 
thirst  of  new  sensations.  He  sought  to  develop 
sensibility  to  delirium,  and  note  with  sang  froid  the 
progress  of  sensations.  He  wished  to  see  heaven 
with  its  glorious  splendors,  its  magnificent  efful- 
gence, its  cascades  of  liquid  gold,  and  its  dazzling 
apotheoses.  How  could  he  escape  these  dangerous 
ecstasies,  —  he  had  no  faith  in  the  joys  of  domestic 
life,  in  the  satisfaction  flowing  from  duty  done,  in 
the  unbroken  calmness  of  an  easy,  gentle  life  V  If 
you  accept  the  subject  you  must  admit  the  book  to 
be  an  original  work.  He  has  noted  in  it  with  ex- 
traordinary precision  and  great  affluence  of  re- 
sources, the  incredible  deformations  of  objects,  the 
aberrations  of  the  eyes,  the  ecstasies  and  the  rav- 
ishments ;  but  to  note  them  with  so  much  accuracy, 
and  with  so  precise  a  pen,  he  was  obliged  to  appeal 
frequently  to  the  witchery.  He  left  something  of 
his  virility  in  each  of  these  experiments.  He 


not  ignorant  that  the  hour  of  chastisement  would 
come  ;  but  he  believed  it  to  be  still  distant. 

Baudelaire  Iwcame  a  passionate  admirer  of  the 
works  of  Edgar  Poe,  and  he  determined  to  intro- 
duce to  France  the  "  Extraordinary  Histories  "  of 
that  curious  intellect.  He  placed  himself  in  com- 
munication with  Poe's  American  biographers.  Ru- 
fus  Griswold  furnished  him  with  the  elements  of  a 
work  on  the  American  author.  Baudelaire  described 
with  indignation  the  reception  he  met  from  the 
American  Consul-General  whom  he  asked  to  obtain 
some  information  about  Poe's  birth  and  death.  Poe 
had  died  a  short  time  before  in  a  wretched  manner 
after  a  vexed  and  harassed  life,  whose  stamp  of  fa- 
tality doubtless  unconsciously  attracted  the  author 
of  Fleurs  du  Mai.  Baudelaire's  translations  are  an 
perfect  as  a  translation  can  be.  He  made  them 
with  extraordinary  care  and  resolved  the  difficult 
problem  of  giving  the  equivalent  of  the  word  and 
the  meaning  of  the  idiomatic  phrases  while  at  the 
same  time  he  wrote  a  work  of  thorough  elegance 
and  accomplished  style.  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  had 
made  the  greatest  noise  in  the  literary  world,  and 
nothing  from  their  author  could  be  received  with 
indifference.  The  first  volume  of  Poe  had  great 
success.  Some  years  afterwards  Baudelaire  gave 
the  "New  Extraordinary  Histories,"  a  work  inferior 
to  the  first  volume,  but  which,  nevertheless,  had 
likewise  a  great  many  admirers.  Readers  became 
tbnd  of  that  strange  intellect  which  added  sentiment 
to  analysis,  and  whose  mathematical  talents  did  not 
dry  his  heart  or  weaken  his  artistical  tendencies. 
The  "Adventures  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym"  gaTe 
the  finishing  stroke  to  Poe's  fame.  He  was  placed 
in  France  in  his  true  rank.  A  fourth  volnme 
u  Eureka,  or  Essay  on  the  Physical  and  Spiritual 
Universe,"  appeared  in  1864.  We  published  in 
these  columns  a  last  series  of  Poe's  stories,  which 
Baudelaire  intended  to  publish  in  a  fifth  Yolnme. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  causes  of  the  attraction 
which  the  American  writer  exercised  over  Baude- 
laire, and  in  what  way  his  mind,  engrossed  by  the 
exceptions  of  life,  nature,  and  thought,  was  irresist- 
ibly seduced  and  so  carried  away  as  to  devote  itself 
so  long  to  one  author.  M.  H.  de  la  Madeleine,  one 
of  Baudelaire's  critics,  has  ably  analyzed  these  at- 
tractions. He  was  well  acquainted  with  Baudelaire, 
and  clearly  saw  what  brought  these  spirits  together. 
Edgar  Poe  is  an  eccentric  writer,  who  borrowed 
nothing  from  any  one  and  belonged  to  no  school 
This  was  enough  of  itself  to  attract  Baudelaire's  at- 
tention. Poe  enlarged  the  domain  of  drama  by 
making  dramatic  emotion  spring  from  an  unex- 
pected source,  a  source  which  had  hitherto  never 
raised  emotion,  joy,  or  terror.  Before  Poe.  precision 
and  exactness  had  invariably  engendered  eoldne*s. 
lassitude,  and  fatigue  ;  he  made  imperative,  inflex- 
ible deduction  and  fatal  logic  engender  for  the  first 
time  nervous  terror.  Baudelaire,  the  blast  artist  and 
inquisitive  author,  was  doubtless  grateful  to  Poe  for 
having  astonished  him,  —  him,  whom  nothing  could 
astonish.  Moreover,  the  poetical  character  of  that 
vexed  spirit  attracted  him.  Poe  had  a  power  of 
nerve,  a  factitious  joy,  a  real  sorrow  flowing  from 
imaginary  woes,  something  acrid  and  morbid  which 
corresponded  with  the  frame  of  his  own  mind,  an  in- 
extinguishable ardor  and  an  insatiable  appetite  of 
inquisitiveness  which  he  understood  because  be  had 
felt  them.  "  Poe  rose  into  dreams  from  the  midst 
of  a  greedy  society,  famished  for  materialism.  An 
aristocrat  by  nature  still  more  than  by  birth,  the 
Virginian,  the  Southern  gentleman,  the  Byron  | 
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astray  in  society  beneath  him,  always  retained  hi? 
philosophical  iinpassiveness.  Whether  be  defined 
the  mob's  nose  or  jeered  the  manufacturer  of  relig- 
ions, or  mocked  at  libraries,  he  remained  what  wa> 
and  what  ever  will  be  the  true  poet,  namely,  truth 
attired  itt  a  strange  manner,  an  apparent  paradox 
which  refuses  to  be  elbowed  by  the  mob  and  which 
runs  to  the  extreme  East  when  all  eyes  an;  fixed  on 
the  West  in  flames."  These  bnes  intended  to  ex- 
plain Edgar  Poe  explain  Baudelaire.  In  them  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  his  renunciation  and  his  isola- 
tion. If  one  would  enter  further  into  the  arcana  of 
this  eccentric  author,  let  him  carefully  read  the 
Notts  sur  Edgar  Poe,  sa  vie  et  ses  teuvres.  In  this 
preface  the  man  has  placed  most  of  himself ;  it  is  an 
analysis  of  his  own  mind  and  his  own  heart. 

As  a  critic  of  art,  Baudelaire  deserves  to  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration,  although  be  carried  into 
Iub  judgments  some  of  the  bizarre  tendencies  of  his 
mind.  The  pamphlet  entitled  Salon  fie  1846,  made 
great  noise.  It  violently  attacked  those  then  re- 
garded as  demi-gods;  but  it  attacked  them  in  the 
name  of  very  lofty  aesthetics,  with  arguments  drawn 
from  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  plastic  arts. 
Time  ha-*  ratified  the  judgments  of  the  author,  and 
those  made  great  artists  by  fashion  are  already  for- 
gotten, while  day  by  day  the  fame  of  those  then  so 
sharply  discussed,  increases.  Baudelaire  became  a 
critic,  not  only  from  taste  of  art;  he  bad  an  aesthetic 
of  his  own,  based  on  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
different  manifestations  of  art  from  East  Indian 
idols,  Egyptian  pylons,  and  the  gods  of  Olympus,  to 
the  Italian  revival  and  the  French  dainty,  affected 
painters.  It  need  not  be  said  his  sympathies  and 
his  predilections  did  not  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
he  felt  attracted  towards  them  who  attracted  his 
sympathies  and  bis  predilections,  but  be  knew  how  to 
rise  above  his  own  individuality  and  to  place  himself 
at  the  proper  point  of  view  to  judge  genius  which 
differed  essentially  from  his  own  nature.  He  said  of 
Delacroix's  women  :  "  He  does  not  in  general  paint 
pretty  women,  at  least  not  what  fashionable  people 
so  call."  Near  all  of  his  women  are  ailing,  and  are 
effulgent  with  a  certain  inner  beauty.  "  It  is  not 
only  grief  which  Delacroix  best  knows  how  to  ex- 
press, but,  above  all,  prodigious  mystery  of  hie  paint- 
ing, moral  grief."  This  is  what,  besides  Delacroix's 
color,  attracts  and  seduces  him  ;  that  great  and  pro- 
found melancholy  is  all  his  own.  He  says  masterly 
of  Ingres :  "  M.  Ingres  draws  admirably  well  and 
draws  rapidly.  He  natively  is  ideal  in  his  sketches. 
His  drawing,  often  alight,  does  not  contain  many 
lines,  but  each  of  than  expresses  an  impnr!anl  can- 
lour."  Note  this  sentence,  it  expresses  in  a  few 
words  the  essential,  indispensable  idea  of  high  art. 
"  Each  of  them  expresses  an  important  contour,"  in 
other  words,  those?,  from  Phidias  to  M.  Ingres,  who 
have  executed  work  of  high  art,  have  made  form 
monumental.  He  defined,  the  Romantic  in  these 
words  :  "  The  Romantic  does  not  exactly  lie  in  the 
choice  of  the  subject,  or  in  the  exact  truth,  but  in 
the  manner  of  feeling.  Whoever  uses  the  expression 
Romantic,  means  Modem  Art,  namely,  spirituality, 
color,  aspirations  towards  the  influite,. ex  pressed  by 
every  means  at  the  Art's  command.**  He  sought  the 
soul  under  the  contonrs,  and  was  lenient  to  form  in 
favor  of  everything  which  beamed  and  which  came 
from  the  heart.  He  sometimes  became  enamored  in 
painting  and  sculpture  of  those  sickly  seutimcnts 
and  those  morbid  ideas  which  he  had  expressed  in 
literature.  In  this  way  he  was  seen  to  patronize 
young  artists  who  possessed  some  talents,  but  whose 


tendencies  were  certainly  unhealthy.  Baudelaire 
had  a  horror  of  pretty  things.  Graceful  things,  so 
near  affectation,  exasperated  him  ;  as  he  w:is  of  ex- 
quisite sensibility  in  these  matters,  and  bis  pen 
gritted,  he  unbosomed  his  anger  in  frightful  epi- 
thets. Often,  in  turning  over  collections  of  drawing 
with  him,  we  saw  him  gaze  on  works  which  seemed 
to  us  scarcely  worthy  of  attention.  We  attempted 
to  discover  by  what  mirage  a  mind  as  judicious  in 
art  as  his  own  could  find  any  interest  in  that,  which 
seemed  to  us,  devoid  of  talents.  After  a  develop- 
ment which  was  sometimes  too  subtle,  we  managed  to 
detect  the  filiation  between  his  artistic  and  his  liter- 
ary ideas.  Even  when  he  descended  from  the  sum- 
mits of  Art  he  retained  his  principles.  Baudelaire 
was  not  only  a  critic  of  authority,  he  was  moreover 
an  amateur.  He  bad  studied  the  collections  of  en- 
gravings at  the  great  library  and  knew  every  cele- 
brated work. 

We  might  speak  of  the  articles  he  scattered  in 
reviews  and  newspapers ;  but  some  of  these  articles 
are  not  worthy  of  Baudelaire. 

Theophile  Gautier — who  knew  Baudelaire  inti- 
mately and  loved  him  well,  for  he  was  an  upright, 
honest,  grateful  nature  —  says :  "  We  have  read  in 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Tales  the  description  of  a 
singular  garden  where  a  toxicological  botanist  col- 
lected the  flora  of  poisonous  plants.  These  plants, 
with  oddly  shaped  leaves  of  a  black-green  or  min- 
eralized glaucoma,  as  if  tinctured  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  have  a  sinister  and  formidable  beauty. 
Despite  their  charm,  one  feels  they  are  dangerous. 
They  have  in  their  haughty,  enticing  or  perfidious 
attitude,  consciousness  of  immense  power  or  irre- 
sistible seduction.  Acrid,  violent,  giddy  perfumes 
are  exhaled  from  their  ferociously  pied  and  spotted 
flowers,  whose  color  is  a  purple,  like  clotted  blood, 
or  ehlorotic  white.  In  their  poisonous  calyxes  dew 
becomes  aqua  tojfana,  and  nothing  flits  around 
them  but  cantharides,  armored  in  green,  gold,  or 
steel-blue  flies,  whose  bite  produces  carbuncles. 
Euphorbia,  aconite,  hemlock,  belladonna,  and  hen- 
banc,  in  that  garden,  mingle  their  cold  virus  to  the 
ardent  poisons  of  India  aud  the  Tropics.  The 
mancbiueel  bears  there  its  little  apples,  mortal  as 
them  which  hung  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 
The  Upas-tree  there  instils  its  milky  sap  more  cor- 
rosive than  aqua  ibrtis.  Above  the  garden  floats  a 
mat  aria,  which  giddies  birds  that  cross  the  pesti- 
lential vapor.  Nevertheless,  the  Doctor's  daughter 
lives  with  impunity  in  these  mephitic  miasms.  Her 
lungs  breathe  without  danger  this  air,  in  which  any 
person  other  than  her  father  and  herself  would  in- 
hale certain  death.  She  makes  herself  nosegays  of 
these  flowers,  she  wreathes  them  round  her  head, 
she  perfumes  her  bosom  with  them,  she  nibbles 
their  petals  as  young  girls  bite  roses.  Slowly  sat- 
urated with  venomous  saps,  she  herself  has  become 
a  living  poison  which  neutralizes  all  venom.  Her 
beauty,  bke  that  of  the  plants  in  the  garden,  has 
something  suspicious,  fatal,  and  morbid  about  it. 
Her  blue-black  hair  forms  a  sinister  contrast  with 
her  dull,  greenish,  pallid  complexion,  amid  which 
bursts  a  mouth  which  looks  as  if  it  hail  been  crim- 
soned with  some  ensanguined  berry.  An  insane 
smile  reveals  teeth  set  in  gums  of  sombre  red,  and 
her  fixed  eyes  fascinate  like  those  of  serpents.  She 
seems  like  oue  of  Uwse  women  of  Java,  those  vam- 
pires of  love,  whose  passion  exhausts  in  a  fortnight's 
time  a  European's  blood,  marrow,  and  soul.  Never- 
theless, the  Doctor's  daughter  is  a  maiden,  and  lan- 
I  guishes  in  solitude.    Love  tries  in  vain  to  domes ti- 
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cate  itself  in  this  atmosphere,  as  she  can  live  in  no 
other.  We  have  never  read  Charles  Baudelaire's 
Flturx  (in  Mai  without  involuntarily  thinking  of 
this  tale  by  Hawthorne.  They  have  those  sombre 
and  metallic  colors,  those  verdigris  foliations,  and 
those  giddy  odors.  His  muse  is  like  the  Doctor's 
daughter,  which  no  poison  can  attaint,  but  whose 
complexion  betrays  by  its  bloodless  cadaverousness 
the  atmosphere  in  which  she  lived."  This  compari- 
son pleased  Baudelaire.  He  delighted  to  recognize 
in  it  the  personification  of  his  talents.  He  gloried, 
too,  in  Victor  Hugo's  expression :  "  You  have  en- 
dowed the  heavens  of  art  with  an  indescribable 
macabrinn  ray ;  you  have  created  a  new  thrill." 

Poets  understand  poets.  The  flower  doubtless 
may  give  death,  but  its  corolla  of  purple,  gold,  and 
black  velvet  allures  and  fascinates.  It  is  a  man- 
chineel-tree,  in  whose  shade  no  one  should  rest,  but 
one  is  tempted  to  go  near  to  pluck  the  deadly 
apples  and  admire  the  flexible  branches.  Baude- 
laire should  be  studied  as  a  moral  curiosity.  We 
should  note  his  exquisite  form  while  regretting  that 
it  does  not  contain  healthier  and  more  humane 
ideas.  "  The  question  here  is  art,  nothing  but  art." 
Was  Baudelaire  the  architect  of  his  misfortune  ? 
I  doubt  it.  To  ascertain  the  secret  sorrows,  the 
terrible  deceptions,  the  infinite  griefs  of  any  man, 
we  must  fathom  his  heart  of  hearts.  Baudelaire 
was  a  sick  poet.  Had  that  sombre-colored,  poison- 
ous perfumed,  melancholy  flower  been  transplanted 
in  some  shady  garden,  and  watered  by  tender 
hands,  —  the  hands  of  a  sister  or  a  mother,  —  may 
be,  while  retaining  its  perfection  of  form  and  its 
violent  tones,  it  bad  at  last  ceased  to  exhale  per- 
nicious vapors. 


THE  FIRST  USE  OF  GAS  IN  LONDON. 

Those  sanguine  and  patient  enthusiasts,  the  al- 
chemists, were  not  by  any  means  the  jugglers  and 
charlatans  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  nave  been. 
Disdainers  of  dogmas,  earnest  searchers  for  new 
truths,  strenuous  navigators  in  the  advanced  trench- 
es of  scientific  discovery,  putting  nature  to  the  rack, 
forcing  her  by  steel  and  fire  to  disclose  her  secrets 
after  the  dumbness  of  long  ages,  —  those  laborious 
men  broke  up  the  old  ground  of  Aristotle,  and  sank 
deep  the  piles  on  which  modern  medicine  and  mod- 
ern chemistry  have  reared  their  vast  but  still  un- 
completed palaces.  They  first  struck  the  lodes, 
which  have  since  widened  into  richer  veins.  To  re- 
proach them  because  they  sought  for  impossibilities 
is  like  striking  the  infant  because  it  cannot  at  once 
speak.  We  must  not  forget  that  modern  science 
has  shown  that  there  were  germs  of  truth  even  in 
their  wildest  dreams.  The  great  Liebig  can  manu- 
facture gems  by  chemical  combinations ;  he  has  pub- 
licly expressed  the  opinion  that  we  shall,  before  long, 
learn  how  to  make  gold ;  and  we  must  remember 
that  if  a  common  basis  of  all  minerals  was  once 
found,  gold-making  would  be  the  smallest  of  the 
benefits  mankind  would  derive  from  the  vast  dis- 
cover)'. 

The  early  alchemists  obtained  a  great  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  natural  objects  by  their  ceaseless 
and  prolonged  experiments.  It  was  they  who  dis- 
covered alcohol :  that  mingled  curse  and  blessing. 
They  first  taught  us  the  use  of  mineral  medicines. 
Basil  Valentine  devoted  half  his  adventurous  life  to 
the  study  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  antimony. 
Paracelsus  brought  from  the  East  opium,  the  pain- 
killer, in  all  its  compounds.   It  was  an  alchemist 


who  discovered  phosphorus.  Lastly,  it  was  Van 
Helmont,  an  alchemist,  who  first  analyzed  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  discovered  that  it  is  composed  of 
gases.  In  the  Spa  waters  of  Germany  he  first  ob- 
served carbonic  acid  gas,  and  learned  to  distinguish 
it  as  a  distinct  elastic  aeriform  substance  to  be  elicit- 
ed only  by  chemical  decomposition,  and  consider- 
ing it  as  more  of  an  essence  than  common  atmos- 
pheric air,  he  gave  it  the  German  name  of  Gkeist 
(ghost  or  spirit),  from  whence  comes  our  English 
word  gas.    This  great  discovery  dates  about  1624. 

The  Baconic  theory,  promulgated  and  acted 
upon  centuries  before  Bacon  translated  it  into  his 
own  beautiful  and  sound  English,  led  rapidly  to  the 
development  of  experimental  philosophy.  Wise 
men  began,  after  wasted  centuries,  to  regard  finality 
dogmas  as  only  fit  for  men  whose  minds  had  ceased 
to  grow,  or  men  who  benefited  by  the  dogmas  they 
inculcated.  Nothing  now  was  to  be  believed  that 
could  not  be  verified  by  experiment;  no  theories 
were  to  be  admitted  that  did  not  bear  the  test  of 
experiment  and  varied  observation.  A  wise  humil- 
ity took  the  place  of  the  old  mischievous  and  ag- 
gressive dogmatism.  Even  Newton  when  he  was 
'vouchsafed  glimpses  of  the  divine  secrets,  confessed 
that  his  theory  of  gravitation  was  only  the  locum 
lenens  for  some  greater  and  more  central  truth  yet 
to  be  discovered.  In  every  nation  the  new  philoso- 
phy was  colored  by  the  national  character :  in  France 
it  became  sceptical  and  mathematical :  in  Germany, 
more  abstract  and  generalizing  ;  in  England,  more 
practical  and  energetic.  As  the  new  science  had 
always  special  topics  on  which  it  was  engaged,  it 
often  happened  that,  with  so  many  thousand  observ- 
ers, many  of  its  most  useful  discoveries  were  made 
simultaneously  in  several  countries.  A  long  range 
of  semi-discoveries  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many led  slowly  up  to  the  great  results  of  Watt  and 
bis  steam-engine.  In  older  times  such  secrets  were 
sought  for  by  fewer  miners.  The  field  of  knowledge 
was  indeed  but  a  small  spot  then. 

As  it  was  with  steam,  so  it  was  with  gas.  Van 
Helmont's  discoveries  lay  apparently  dormant  for 
many  years,  but  they  were  not  forgotten.  Scientific 
curiosity  was  approaching  them  by  analysis,  and 
already*the  first  truths  had  grown  and  put  forth 
branches  in  that  vast  collection  of  observations,  at 
first  so  often  timid  and  puerile,  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  In  1667,  a  Mr.  Shirley,  a  gentleman 
living  at  Wigan,  wrote  to  describe  a  series  of  ex- 
periments he  had  commenced  in  1G59  on  the  waters 
of  a  burning  spring  on  the  Warrington  road.  This 
water  burnt  like  oil  when  a  candle  was  applied  to 
its  surface,  being  impregnated  with  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas  from  the  coal  seams  that  underlaid  it. 
Shirley,  a  thoughtful  man,  saw  at  once  that  it  was 
not  the  water  that  burned,  but  only  some  emanation 
from  the  coaly  earth.  This  he  proved  by  draining 
the  place  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  dry  earth, 
which  threw  up  a  cone  of  flame  as  wide  as  a  hat 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  This  flame  he  proved 
he  could  extinguish  by  water. 

Boyle  carried  further  and  gave  more  popularity 
to  Van  Helmont's  experiments.  He  proved  that 
fixed  air  and  inflammable  air  are  elastic  fluids  capa- 
ble of  being  exhibited  unmixed  with  common  air. 
In  1726,  Dr.  Hcfler  Hales  distilled  coal,  obtained 
gas,  and  observed  and  noted  down  its  elasticity.  In 
1 733,  the  Philosophical  Transactions  record  some 
valuable  and  suggestive  experiments  made  in  a  eoal- 

Eit  belonging  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  near  White- 
aven,  in  Cumberland.    The  pit  was  near  the  full 
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sea-mark,  and  intended  to  drain  a  neighboring 
colliery.  When  the  pit  was  sunk  forty-two  fathoms 
from  the  surface,  the  workers  came  on  a  six-inch  bed 
of  black  stone,  full  of  clefts,  under  which  lay  a  seam 
of  coal.  When  this  black  stone  was  pierced',  a 
quantity  of  damp  corrupted  air  came  bubbling 
through  the  water  with  a  hissing  noise.  On  a  star- 
tled workman  putting  a  candle  towards  it,  the  water 
caught  fire  and  rose  in  a  wave  of  flame  two  yards 
high.  This  frightened  the  men  so  much  that  they 
lwat  out  the  fire  with  their  hats,  then  ran  to  the 
rope  and  escaped  up  the  pit. 

The  steward  of  the  works  then  came  down,  and 
again  lit  the  gas,  which  soon  rose  and  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  a  yard  deep.  Extinguishing  the 
flame,  the  men,  who  had  returned,  opened  a  larger 
aperture  in  the  bed  of  black  stone.  This  time  the 
gas  flared  three  yards  high,  and  almost  stifled  them. 
Unable  to  flap  it  out  with  their  hats,  they  got  down 
a  spout  from  a  cistern  and  so  extinguished  it.  Alter 
this,  no  candles  were  allowed  in  the  pit  till  the  coal 
was  reached,  and  a  tube  carried  into  the  open  air  to 
carry  ofl"  the  gas.  This  stream  of  gas  continued 
unabated  in  strength  or  quantity  for  several  years. 
Many  savans  came  to  collect  this  strange  form  of  air 
in  bladders.  Some  of  it  was  taken  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  there  burnt,  to  the  delight  of  the 
wigged  philosophers.  A  small  pipe  was  first  put  into 
the  bladder,  and  the  gas  pressed  through  that  into 
the  flame  of  a  candle.  Still,  no  glimmering  of  its 
vast  capabilities  of  usefulness  broke  upon  the  savans. 
They  were  not  quite  ripe  for  that  discovery  yet.  It 
was  observed  that  sparks  would  not  light  it ;  so  the 
workmen  used  flint  and  steel  in  the  dark  passages, 
and  toiled  on  by  the  miserable  and  momentary 
twinklings.  After  the  tube  was  fixed,  the  pit  was 
no  more  troubled  with  the  mysterious  "  damp  and 
corrupt  air,"  which  would  burn  after  being  kept  a 
whole  month  in  a  bladder.  In  1726,  "the  inge- 
nious "  Dr.  Stephen  Hales  first  obtained  gas  by  dis- 
tilling coal ;  but  his  experiments  were  rather  with  a 
view  to  observe  the  elasticity  than  the  inflammability 
of  the  new  vapor. 

In  1739,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clayton,  Dean  of 
Kildare  and  brother  of  one  of  Boyle's  correspond- 
ents, came  a  step  or  two  nearer  to  the  bright  secret. 
He  went  to  see  a  ditch  near  Wigan  (probably  Mr. 
Shirley's  spring),  because  he  heard  that  the  water 
there  would  burn  like  brandy,  would  boil  eggs,  and 
thirty  years  befbre  had  actually  boiled  a  piece  of 
beef;  but  was  now  much  less  fierce,  especially  after 
rain. 

Some  experiments,  not  unlike  Shirley's,  soon  con- 
vinced Mr.  Clayton  that  it  was  not  water  that  really 
fed  the  fire.  Digging  down  half  a  yard,  he  found  a 
shsdy  cord,  which  yielded  an  inflammable  vapor- 
To  prove  the  vapor  came  from  the  coal,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton distilled  some  coal.  From  this  he  obtained, 
fir*t,  a  black  od  (tar),  and,  lastly,  a  spirit  so  intrac- 
table as  to  force  the  luting  of  his  vessels,  break  the 
glasses,  and  eventually  catch  fire  when  a  candle  came 
near  it.  He  repeated  the  experiments  with  a  blad- 
der ;  but  they  attracted  but  little  notice.  They 
harmonized  with  no  fashionable  and  popular  theory 
of  the  day,  and  were  therefore  disregarded  ;  but 
still  the  secret  was  unravelling.  Van  Helmont  had 
decomposed  air ;  Shirley  had  observed  that  certain 
air  rising  from  the  earth  would  burn ;  the  White- 
haven men  had  shown  that  inflammable  air  could  be 
kept  in  bladders ;  and  now  the  learned  Dean  proved 
that  it  could  be  obtained  by  distillation  from  coal. 

In  1767,  Dr.  Watson  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Llan- 


dafT)  ascertained  that  gas  retained  its  inflammabili- 
ty and  elasticity  whatever  quantity  of  water  it  had 
parsed  through.  Van  Helmont  lived  in  the  reiiin 
of  Charles  the  First.  It  was  not  till  1792  (George 
the  Third)  that  the  new  discovery  was  turned  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind  and  the  promotion  of  civiliza- 
tion. Hitherto  it  had  been  a  mere  firework  to 
amuse  philosophical  societies  find  puzzle  coal-miners. 
In  1 792,  the  new  spirit  set  to  work,  and  began  bis 
long  task  in  earnest.  Cornwall  has  always  been 
famous  for  the  ingenious  and  practical  minds  that 
sprang  from  its  soil.  It  was  in  Cornwall  that  that 
extraordinary  man,  Trevethick,  first  drove  a  steam- 
carriage  along  a  public  road.  It  was  in  Cornwall 
that  <ras  was  first  used  for  lighting  houses.  In  1792, 
Mr.  Murdoch,  a  metal-founder  at  Redruth,  turned 
the  inflammable  air  to  account,  to  save  oil  and  can- 
dles. He  distilled  gas  from  various  substance,  and 
lighted  his  own  house,  offices,  and  street.  He  used 
to  carry  bladders  of  it  to  use  at  night  in  his  little 
steam-carriage,  and  was  very  near  being  suspected 
of  witchcraft.  In  1 795,  he  proposed  to  Mr.  James 
Watt  to  take  oot  a  patent  for  gas  as  a  substitute  for 
oil.  In  1797,  Watt  lit  up  with  gas  his  new  foundry 
at  Old  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire;  and  in  1798  he  re- 
newed his  experiment  on  a  more  ambitious  scale  at 
the  Soho  Foundry,  near  Birmingham.  He  also  con- 
trived the  best  modes  of  preventing  the  smell  or  the 
smoke  of  gas  being  offensive. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  subsequent  rejoic- 
ing in  1802,  gave  the  enterprising  discoverer  oppor- 
tunities of  printing  his  thoughts  on  the  minds  of 
Birmingham  people.  On  that  occasion  he  illumi- 
nated the  whole  front  of  his  works  with  various  de- 
vices, and  the  Birmingham  mob  came  in  thousands 
to  gaze,  to  wonder,  and  admire. 

Mr.  Murdoch  had  had  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come. But,  as  he  united  scientific  knowledge  with 
great  practical  skill,  his  perseverance  enabled  him  to 
finally  triumph.  The  retorts  first  used  by  him  were 
similar  in  form  to  the  common  glass  retorts  employed 
in  chemical  experiments  ;  he  next  made  trial  of  cast- 
iron  cylinders,  containing  about  fifteen  pounds  of 
coals,  which  he  placed  perpendicularly  in  a  common 
portable  furnace ;  but  in  1802  he  had  recourse  to 
the  horizontal  mode  of  setting  them.  In  1801  and 
1805  he  varied  his  plans,  and  constructed  his  retorts 
with  an  aperture  or  door  at  each  end,  one  of  them 
for  introducing  the  coal,  and  the  other  for  taking 
out  the  coke ;  but  this  method  he  found  inconven- 
ient and  troublesome.  In  the  works  which  were 
constructed  in  1805  and  1806,  for  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Lee,  at  Manchester,  he  tried  one  of  a  different 
kind,  which  was  very  large,  and  had  the  form  of  a 
bucket  with  a  cover  to  it.  Into  this  a  loose  grate, 
or  iron  cage,  was  introduced,  for  holding  the  coal ; 
and  by  this  contrivance  the  whole  of  the  coke  could 
at  once  be  heaved  out  of  the  retort,  when  the  car- 
bonization was  completed.  This  was  so  capacious 
as  to  contain  fifteen  hundred-weight  of  coal,  but 
afterwards  smaller  sizes  in  an  elliptical  form  were 
tried.  These  were  found  to  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  gas,  also  of  a  higher  degree  of  illuminat- 
ing power.  Indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  improve- 
ment, he  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  in 
order  to  learn  under  what  circumstances  not  only 
the  best  gas,  but  the  largest  quantity  of  it,  could  be 
obtained. 

This  remarkable  man  also  used  quicklime  to  purify 
gas,  and  even  succeeded  in  removi  ng  the  smell,  though 
at  the  expense  of  the  light  He  tried  burners  of 
almost  every  possible  shape,  and  at  various  pres- 
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sure*.  lie  tested  the  various  sorts  of  coal,  and  the 
relative  economy  of  gas  as  compared  with  candles. 
Watt,  Boulton,  Creighton,  and  all  the  leading  minds 
of  Birmingham,  aided  .Murdoch  in  these  useful  re- 
searches. 

lint  various  shafts  had  bceu  struck,  and  already 
another  passage  had  led  to  the  same  discovery.  In 
1H01,  Mr.  Watt,  going  over  to  Paris,  wrote  back  in 
alanu  to  Soho  to  tell  them,  for  Heaven's  sake,  if 
they  intended  to  do  anything  with  Murdoch's  light, 
to  do  it  at  once,  as  a  Frenchman,  named  Le  Bon, 
had  obtained  gas  by  distilling  wood,  had  lit  up  his 
own  house  and  garden,  and  now  proposed  to  light 
the  whole  city  of  Paris.  In  1803,  whde  the  inven- 
tion still  lay  almost  unknown  beyond  the  Soho 
foundries,  a  Mr.  Winsor  —  a  German,  who  had 
Anglicized  his  name  from  Winzer  —  arrived  from 
Paris  and  publicly  announced  himself  as  the  dis- 
coverer and  inventor  of  gas-lighting.  Ho  was  an 
ignorant,  boastful  man,  but  confident,  industrious, 
and  jwrsevering.  It  was  supposed  he  had  been  one 
of  Le  Bon's  assistants,  and  having  stolen  the  Pro- 
methean secret,  had  taken  French  leave  of  his 
patron. 

He  knew  little  of  chemistry,  and  was  so  ignorant 
of  mechanics  that  he  could  scarcely  conduct  the 
erection  of  his  own  apparatus.  With  a  noisy  char- 
latanism that  annoyed  people  of  sense,  this  German 
averted  the  grandeur  of  his  discovery,  its  immense 
usefulness,  and  its  vast  pecuniary  value.  The  ad- 
venturer at  once  obtained  a  hold  over  the  mind  of 
a  retired  coach-maker,  named  Kenzie,  who  lived  in 
Green  Street,  near  Hyde  Park,  and  this  patron  lent 
this  Donsterswivel  his  premises  for  gas-works.  The 
extraordinary  advantages  of  the  new  light  could 
not  be  concealed  or  denied,  and  in  May,  1804,  Mr. 
Winsor  obtained  a  patent  by  the  inlluence  of  his 
friends.  In  1803  and  1804,  he  first  exhibited  his 
plan  of  illumination  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  then 
a  great  resort  for  lecturers  and  painters  of  pano- 
rama*. He  showed  the  manner  of  making  the  gas, 
and  conveying  it  round  and  up  and  down  a  house  ; 
he  also  explained  how  the  form  of  the  flame  could 
be  modified  by  the  shape  of  the  humer, — that  its 
intense  (lame  would  not  be  extinguished  by  6trong 
and  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  and  that  it  would  neither 
produce  smoke,  nor  scatter  dangerous  sparks.  The 
most  sceptical  could  not  deny  the  existence  of  the 
light,  or  its  brilliancy ;  but  the  pretensions  of  the 
lecturer  offended  and  irritated  many  who  were  ad- 
vocates of  oil.  Winsor's  calculations  of  profit  were 
extravagant,  his  theories  ludicrous  and  impracti- 
cable, his  exaggerations  manifest,  his  truthfulness 
not  always  too  palpable.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  low,  drunken  clerks  and  ignorant  smiths  and 
tinkers,  who  could  not,  and  would  not,  do  their  work 
well.  The  gas  he  distilled  was  impure,  and  its  pun- 
gent smell  annoyed  and  deterred  his  audience.  The 
man  whom  he  employed  to  lecture  used  to  be  often 
missing,  till  all  the  spectators  had  left  the  Lyceum 
in  disappointment  and  disgust  The  following  will 
give  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Winsor 
met  all  objections,  —  many  of  them  stupid  and  ig- 
norant.   It  is  taken  from  one  of  his  pamphlets  :  — 

Q.  Will  yonr  plan  not  hurt  our  fisheries,  oil  and 
tallow  trade,  &c,  nurseries  of  seamen,  &c.  ? 

A.  No :  they  must  increase  by  it,  because,  from 
saving  so  many  new  products  at  home,  we  increase 
our  cxportations ;  we  can  afford  to  undersell  in 
every  foreign  market  all  we  gain  at  home  from 
worse  than  nothing,  from  miserable  smoke.  We 
can  employ  hundreds  of  more  vessels,  and  thou- 


sands of  more  seamen,  for  the  benefit  of  our  nur- 
series. 

Q.  What  will  become  of  our  tallow-chandlers, 
our  oilmen,  our  wick  and  snuffer  makers,  &c.  ? 

A.  They  mny  all  work  for  exportation ;  that  is, 
become  either  exporters  themselves,  or  sell  to  mer- 
chants who  export  in  general.  Thousands  of  chests, 
containing  twenty  to  a  hundred  dozen  of  indifferent 
candles,  are  annually  sent  from  Russia  all  the  world 
over.  I  trust  England  may  command  the  foreign 
markets  with  superior  candles  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Q.  But  the  lamp-lighters  and  chimney-sweepers? 

A.  The  former  will  light  clearer  lamps  in  a  cleaner 
dress,  and  no  longer  annoy  the  street  passengers 
with  smoke  and  dirt  of  train  oil.  As  for  the  poor 
chimney-sweepers,  I  hope  they  will  get  a 
Cfirixtian-like  employment. 

Q.  Your  tubes,  —  will  they  not  be  very 


si  ve  .' 

A.  They  will  not  be  half  the  expense  of  water- 
tubes,  nor  need  they  be  all  laid  under  ground ;  bat 
may,  in  part,  be  carried  along  the  basements  of  the 
first  floors. 

Q.  Mischievous  people  will  destroy  them  ? 

A.  The  same  law  which  protects  our  windows  and 
street  lamps  will  protect  our  light-tubes. 

Q.  Will  not  the  tubes  burst,  and  be  often  out  of 
repair  ? 

A.  This  gas  cannot  possibly  burst  any  tube,  be- 
cause it  is  above  a  thousand  times  lighter  than 
water.  It  is  elastic  and  compressible  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  has  no  affinity  either  to  steam  or  water. 
The  pressure  of  water  arises  from  its  gravity,  that 
of  steam  from  sudden  condensation,  neither  of  which 
can  in  the  least  affect  the  nature  of  the  cold  and 
subtle  fluid  of  gas.  The  hardest  frost  will  never 
hurt  it. 

In  the  mean  time  contemporaneous  and  more 
genuine  discoverers  were  also  working.  In  ISO 2, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Henry,  lecturer  at  Manches- 
ter, explained  how  gas  was  produced,  and,  ignoring 
the  uoisy  foreigner,  exhibited  gas  burning  in  an 
Argand  lamp,  on  Mr.  Murdoch's  plan,  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  gas  from  wood,  peat,  oil,  and 
wax  as  easily  as  from  coal,  and  made  numerous 
careful  experiments  as  to  the  relative  value  of  coal 
as  a  light-producing  power.  He  also  especially 
studied  the  various  means  by  which  it  could  best  be 
purified. 

In  1800,  Mr.  Josiah  Pemberton,  an  intelligent 
and  ingenious  man,  exhibited  various  forms  of  gas- 
lights in  front  of  his  manufactory  at  Birmingham, 
and  was  the  first  to  construct  gas  stoves  for  the  sol- 
dering required  in  the  button  factories;  the  toy  fac- 
tories also  soon  learned  the  value  of  the  new  power. 
This  useful  man  made  no  secret  of  his  inventions, 
and  the  artful  effrontery  and  calculating  selfishness 
of  meaner  men  benefited  by  his  frankness.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Cook,  a  toy  manufacturer,  to  whom 
he  had  sold  a  stove,  received,  in  1810,  a  silver  med- 
sd  for  its  discovery.  The  race  of  Cooks  has  not  by 
any  means  died  out. 

In  1807  (August  16),  a  few  gentlemen,  including 
the  politically  celebrated  Alderman  Wood,  a  public- 
spirited  man,  however  fond  of  display,  lit  with  gas 
the  Golden  Lane  Brewery,  and  a  part  of  Beech  Street 
and  Whitecross  Street  The  progress  of  even  the 
rudest  street  lighting  had  not  been  rapid  in  London. 
In  1117  (Henry  the  Fifth),  Sir  Henry  Barton, 
mayor  of  London,  required  every  citizen  to  hang 
out  a  lantern  after  dark  from  Hallowtide  to  Candle- 
mas.   Paris  was  not  lighted  till  1524  (Henry  the 
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Eighth).  In  1690  (William  the  Third),  a  special 
order  waff  issued  in  London  for  citizens  to  hang  oat 
lanterns  or  lamps  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas. 
In  1716  (George  the  First),  housekeepers  were 
again  enjoined  by  an  act  of  the  Common  Council 
to  hang  out  lights  every  dark  night  from  six  to 
eleven  o'clock,  under  pain  of  a  penalty  of  one  shil- 
ling. In  1786  (George  the  Second),  the  City  ap- 
plied to  Parliament  for  an  act  to  enable  them  to 
erect  street  lamps;  and  in  1744,  the  year  before 
Culloden,  they  obtained  farther  powers  for  lighting 
the  City.  The  admirable  way  in  which  they  com- 
placently performed  their  civilizing  task  may  be  seen 
in  Hogarth's  picture  of  the  Arrest  of  the  Bake  in 
St.  James's  Street,  —  a  slovenly,  ragged,  tipsy-look- 
ing lad  is  on  an  awkward  ladder,  carelessly  filling  a 
clumsy  street-lamp  with  fish-oil,  which  he  is  ruthless- 
ly slopping  over  on  the  richly  powdered  head  of  a 
dandy  beneath.  As  early  as  1 733  the  vigorous  town 
of  Birmingham  was  lit  by  street-lamps,  while  Lon- 
don, less  progressive  and  more  conservative,  re- 
mained three  years  later  wilfully  shutting  her  eyes 
to  the  necessity. 

In  the  mean  time,  ignorant,  impudent,  but  ener- 
getic Winsor  went  on  confident  of  success,  gradually 
teaching  himself  the  secrets  of  his  own  subject. 
January  28,  1807,  the  strenuous  German  removed 
his  exhibition  to  Pall  Mall,  and  there  lighted  up  a 
part  of  the  street,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  dan- 
dies. Gas  was  sneered  at  as  offensive,  dangerous, 
expensive,  and  unmanageable.  Winsor  was  the  butt 
of  the  day,  but  he  held  firm,  and  his  vanity  and 
cupidity  iron-plated  him  against  all  ridicule. 

He  projected  a  National  Heat  and  Light  Com- 
pany, and  flung  out  pamphlets  to  flutter  through  the 
streets  and  spread  abroad  his  sanguine  hopes.  He 
spoke  of  royal,  noble,  and  scientific  patrons  in  his 
old  voluble  and  inflated  way,  talked  of  philanthropy 
(your  projector  always  does),  and  promised  that,  for 
five  pounds'  deposit,  any  person  could  be  secured  a 
handsome  annual  income,  in  a  concern  whose  profits 
would  at  once  equal  those  of  the  New  River  Com- 
pany. He  was  about,  ho  said,  to  open  a  mine  of 
wealth  in  Britain,  and  add  to  the  despair  of  the  foes 
who  were  devising  her  ruin.  He  assured  the  gull- 
world  that  he  had  now  raised  gas  to  its  most  clari- 
fied and  perfect  brilliance.  The  great  discovery, 
like  Aladdin's  lamp,  had  got  into  bad  hands. 

Here  is  a  part  of  one  of  Mr.  Winsor's  advertise- 
ments, dated  1807:  "Official  experiments  proved 
one  chaldron  of  coal  to  contain  twenty-three  pounds 
two  shillings  in  value,  which  gives  above  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  millions  for  the  yearly  consump- 
tion of  the  realm.  The  estimated  savings  are  only 
rated  at  one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions  eight 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  pounds,  all  costs  of  carbonizing.  &e.  de- 
ducted ;  and  if  the  company  only  realize  one  tenth 
of  this  reduced  sum,  each  five-pound  deposit  will 
secure  to  the  subscribers  five  hundred  ami  seventy 
pounds  por  annum.  Wonderful  as  this  may  appear, 
the  estimates  and  experiments  will  stand  the  test  of 
the  best  calculators  and  chemists."  Another  part 
of  his  scheme  was  to  impose  a  tax  upon  coals,  in 
order  to  promote  the  use  of  his  gas  and  coke  ;  this 
he  calculated  would  produce  a  revenue  of  ten  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  to  the  government. 

In  1808,  Mr  Murdoch,  the  real  genius  of  the  dis- 
covery, read  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  clear, 
truthful,  and  simple,  to  show  how  largely  gas  had 
been  used  in  a  certain  extensive  factory  (Messrs. 


Phillips  anil  Lee)  at  Manchester.  For  this  useful 
paper,  Mr.  Murdoch  received  Count  Rumford's  gold 
medal.  The  first  great  practical  success  of  gas  was 
here  related,  and  soon  became  popularly  known. 

Mr.  Murdoch  said  :  "  The  whole  of  the  rooms  of 
the  cotton-mill  of  Mr.  Lee,  at  Manchester,  which  is, 
I  believe,  the  most  extensive  in  the  United  King- 
dom, as  well  as  its  counting-houses  and  store-rooms 
and  the  adjacent  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Lee,  are 
lighted  with  gas  from  coal.  The  total  quantity  of 
light  used  during  the  hours  of  burning  has  been  as- 
certained, by  a  comparison  of  shadows,  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  light  which  two  thousand  five  hundred 
mould  candles,  of  six  to  the  pound,  would  give; 
each  of  the  candles  with  which  the  comparison  was 
made  consuming  four  tenths  of  an  ounce  (one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  grains)  of  tallow  per  hour. 
The  burners  were  of  the  Argand  and  coekspur  kind. 
The  number  used  was  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  requiring  an  hourly  supply  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  cannel-coal  gas. 

The  annual  consumption  was  calculated  to  be  two 
thousand  five  hundred  cubic  feet  per  dav,  requiring 
each  day  seven  hundred-weight  of  best  Wigan  coaL 
The  annual  consumption  of  coal  would  be  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  tons,  and  cost  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five pounds,  less  the  sale  of  coke  at  one  shilling 
and  fourpence  the  hundred  weight.  This  does  not 
include  the  sale  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  of  tar  annually  produced  from  the  coal. 
Allowing  for  interest  of  capital  sunk,  wear  and  tear, 
Mr.  Lee  calculated  lu's  annual  payment  for  gas  at 
about  six  hundred  pounds.  'Die  cost  of  candles 
would  have  been  about  two  thousand  pounds  annu- 
ally. If  lights  were  burnt  three  hours  a  day 
throughout  the  year  instead  of  two,  Mr.  Murdoch 
calculated  the  cost  of  gas  at  six  hundred  and  fifty 
ounds,  and  tallow  candles  at  five  thousand  pounds. 
Ir.  Lee  stated  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  May,  1809,  that  half  a  cubic  foot  of 
gas  produced  in  one  hour  more  light  than  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  grains  of  a  six  to  the  pound 
candle. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg  received  a  silver 
medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  improvements 
in  gas  apparatus  for  factories.  In  this  same  year 
Winsor  and  his  Pall  Mall  patrons  applied  to  Parlia- 
ment for  an  act  to  incorporate  a  company.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Chartered  Gas  Company.  The  capital  proposed  to 
be  raised  was  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Mr. 
Murdoch  opposed  them  warmly,  and  claimed  prior- 
ity of  invention.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  James 
Watt  were  examined.  Both  the  applications  failed, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  prejudice  against  Winsor  and  the 
horrible  scalping  given  to  Mr.  Accum,  one  of  the  di- 
rectors, by  Mr.  Brougham,  who  ridiculed  his  math- 
ematics, exposed  his  science,  and  disproved  his 
arithmetic.  Brougham,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
laughed  gas-lighting  to  scorn.  Whether  he  ever 
proved  his  conversion  by  helping  to  start  a  new  gas 
company,  as  sir  Walter  did,  we  do  not  know. 

But  nothing  could  tire  out  Winsor.  In  1810, 
another  application  was  made  to  Parliament ;  and, 
though  his  friends  encountered  some  opposition,  and 
incurred  considerable  expense,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining an  act  to  authorize  a  royal  charter,  within 
three  years  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act. 
Bat  the  bill,  as  originally  introduced,  was  material- 
ly altered,  and  certain  conditions  were  imposed, 
which  limited  the  company's  powers  to  London, 
Westminster,  Southwark,  and  the  suburbs  adjacent. 
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Besides,  it  was  stipulated  that,  if  required,  they 
should  contract  with  the  parishes  of  London,  West- 
minster, and  Southwark,  to  furnish  a  stronger  and 
better  light,  and  at  a  cheaper  and  lower  price,  all 
expenses  included,  than  such  parishes  could  be 
supplied  with  oil,  if  lighted  in  the  usual  manner. 
Their  capital  was  limited  to  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  to  be  raised  in  shares  of  fifty 
pounds  each.* 

Winsor  was  triumphant  at  last ;  but  he  was  only 
a  sham  discoverer,  and  one  feels  no  interest  in  his 
success.  All  the  first  attempt*  at  gas-lighting,  by 
the  persons  who  afterwards  formed  the  Chartered 
Gas  Company,  were  made  in  Pall  Mall.  But  after 
they  became  a  legalized  body,  they  purchased  the 
lease  of  a  large  wharf  and  premises  in  Canon  Row, 
Westminster ;  however  they  found  the  place  incon- 
venient, and  were  afterwards  obliged  to  abandon  it 
Their  experiments  at  this  place  were  very  expen- 
sive, and  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  their  first 
deposits  of  ten  pounds  per  share  on  the  four  thou- 
sand of  which  the  company  consisted. 

After  having  expended  so  much  with  Mr.  Winsor, 
and  the  first  deposits  being  exhausted,  with  little 
apparent  effect,  the  proprietors  became  dissatisfied  ; 
but  although  their  labors  bad  been  attended  with 
no  profit,  and  with  very  little  lame,  they  steadily 
pursued  their  plans,  and  made  the  necessary  pur- 
chases for  their  different  stations.  Tbey  first  ob- 
tained that  in  Peter  Street,  Westminster,  after- 
wards that  in  Curtain  Road,  and  lastly  that  in  Brick 
Lane. 

Still  the  company  went  on  in  full  belief  of  their 
own  principles,  and  laying  down  boldly  the  great 
central  mains  that  were  certain  soon  to  be  required. 
In  1313  they  appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg  as  their 
engineer,  and  under  his  efforts  daylight  began  slow- 
ly to  dawn.  Yet,  still  the  ten-pound  shares  would 
only  Bell  lor  two,  and  the  cry  was  for  more  and 
more  money.  Mr.  Clegg's  experiments  were  not 
always  at  first  successful.  The  mains  he  laid  down 
were  too  small.  In  1813  the  terrorists  and  conser- 
vative croakers  were  delighted  by  an  explosion 
happening  at  the  Westminster  Gas-works,  which 
knocked  down  two  nine-inch  walls,  scorched  Mr. 
Clegg's  hair,  and  blew  off  his  hat.  A  committee  of 
the  Royal  Society  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
this  accident,  and  the  report  of  that  body  gave 
confidence  to  the  public,  and  led  to  improvement  in 
gas  apparatus. 

Gas  now  flamed  up  brighter.  The  City  of  Lon- 
don Company  was  started,  and  two  others  project- 
ed. In  1816,  the  old  company  applied  for  power 
to  augment  their  capital  by  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  more.  This  they  obtained  under  restric- 
tions from  the  Home  Department.  Soon  after,  Mr. 
Clegg,  inventor  of  the  gas-meter,  encouraged  cus- 
tomers and  helped  to  preserve  gas  companies  from 
fraud.  Great  prejudice  against  gas,  however,  still 
continued.  On  the  debate  on  the  gas  bill,  June  11, 
1816,  the  tone  of  the  enlightened  House  was  against 
the  certain  injury  it  would  do  to  the  whale  fisheries, 
one  of  the  great  nurseries  of  our  navy.  Alderman 
Atkins  complained  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
claimed  by  this  bill,  and  that  the  measure  was 
likely  to  ruin  the  hardy  race  of  men  employed  in 
the  southern  and  Greenland  whale  fisheries,  in  each 
of  which  a  million  of  money  and  above  one  hun- 
dred ships  were  employed.  If  the  bill  were  passed, 
it  would  throw  out  of  employ  ten  thousand  seamen, 

*  One  of  Winner's  shares  Is  in  toe  possess ion  of  the  writer. 


and  above  ten  thousand  ropemakers,  sailmakera, 
mastmakers,  &c.,  connected  with  that  trade. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  danger  of  gas  monop- 
oly, now  so  bitterly  felt  in  London,  was  clearly  seen. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby  observed  that  although  the 
bill  did  not  in  terms  give  a  monopoly,  yet  the  effect 
of  it,  by  giving  the  means  of  raising  an  additional 
capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  would  be 
in  all  probability  to  enable  the  company  to  destroy 
competition,  and  secure  to  themselves  a  monopoly. 
He  did  not  make  this  objection  with  a  view  to  the 
whale  fisheries,  admitting  that  they  ought  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  improvements  In  science,  but 
with  a  view  to  this  beautiful  and  excellent  light 
itself,  which  was  now  furnished  in  different  quarters 
of  the  town  by  private  companies,  and  this  corpora- 
tion would,  by  this  bill,  possess  the  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing those  private  companies,  and  securing  to 
themselves  a  monopoly.  The  old  ignorant  pref- 
erence of  class-interests  over  the  interests  of  man- 
kind at  large. 

In  1814,  when  the  Royal  Society  veiled  the  Lon- 
don Gas  Works,  there  was  only  one  gasometer, 
holding  fourteen  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas.  When 
Sir  William  Congreve  reported  on  them  in  1822, 
the  Peter  Street  station  alone  was  producing  annu- 
ally one  hundred  and  eleven  million  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas.  There 
were  annually  used  in  London  three  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  million  cubic  feet  lighting  sixty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  five  private  and  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  street  lamps. 
This  did  not  include  several  private  companies. 
Yet  gas  was  still  so  little  used  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts, that  in  the  Whitechapel  works  two  large 
caucus  fair/*  were  used  as  gasometers. 

In  1827,  the  number  at  public  gas  companies  in 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  two  hundred. 
The  young  giaut  grew  fast.  The  gas-pipes  in  and 
round  London  now  extend  over  upwards  of  two 
thousand  miles,  and  are  still  extending  as  fast  as  the 
feelers  of  Victor  Hugo's  terrible  sea-monster. 

What  became  of  Winsor  we  do  not  know.  It  is 
certain  that  he  became  rich,  but  was  probably  el- 
bowed out  with  all  his  bluster  and  pretension,  when 
grave,  thoughtful,  practical  merchants  took  up  the 
question,  and  began  to  distinctly  work  out  some  new 
road  to  wealth.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that, 
pacinjj  silently  down  the  solemnly  yet  vulgar  Avenue 
des  Marechaux  at  Pere  la  Chaise,  we  t  ame  upon  his 
pompous  tomb,  arched  and  ornamented  in  the  cold 
sham  Greek  manner,  and  crowned  with  a  hnge 
bronze  tripod  surmounted  by  gilt  flame* :  the  tomb 
of  a  charlatan,  buried  in  the  charlatan  manner. 

In  1792  the  blue  gas  flame  first  sprang  hissing  up 
to  do  real  work  lor  man,  when  Mr.  Murdoch  applied 
a  light  to  the  pungent  coal  spirit.  It  is  now  1*6  7, 
and  we  are  still  far  from  comfortable  with  our 
new  servant.  Its  price  in  London  is  enormous, 
arbitrary,  and  artificial,  and  the  gas  itself  gets  daily 
feebly  paler  and  more  full  of  carbon,  in  spite  of  all 
the  progress  of  science.  It  is  also  still  necessary  to 
discover  some  means  by  which,  when  gat  is  burnt  in 
sitting-rooms,  the  air  can  be  kept  moderately  cool 
and  moist. 


DR.  VELPEAU. 

[Translated  for  Ermr  Sattkoat  from  the  Par  it  Mayaxint.) 

BoKN-in  1795  at  La  Breche,  a  small  village  of 
Indre- and -Loire  County,  Alfred  Louis  Armand 
Marie  Velpeau  was  the  son  of  a  mere  blacksmith 
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and  furrier.  His  father,  unconsciously  imbued  with 
that  law  of  the  Egyptians  which  required  a  son  to 
exercise  his  father's  profession,  reckoned  upon  his 
sou's  succeeding  to  the  forge,  and  he  initiated  him  . 
from  his  earliest  years  into  the  mysteries  of  his  art. 
So  young  Alfred  handled  from  his  earliest  youth 
horses'  hoofs,  iron,  and  hammers,  but  he  felt  no  great 
enthusiasm  for  any  of  them.  As  soon  as  he  had  a 
moment  of  repose,  instead  of  employing  it  in  play- 
ing with  the  children  of  his  age,  he  went  to  the  back 
part  of  the  shop,  and  there,  seated  on  the  anvil,  with 
his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  he  taught  himself  all 
alone  to  read  and  to  write.  Having  disc  overed  in 
the  drawer  of  an  old  table  a  Traitc  iTHippiatrique, 
and  a  work  entitled  Le  Me'decin  des  Pauvres,  he 
began  to  read  them  earnestly.  Then  he  reread 
them,  analyzed  them,  and  made  himself  so  thor- 
oughly master  of  their  contents,  one  fine,  morning 
he  woke  thinking  himself  learned,  and  he  began  to 
give  consultations  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood, 
lie  even  acquired  some  reputation  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  a  wealthy 
farmer,  who,  seeing  the  "  brat "  was  of  the  stuff  of 
which  something  could  be  made,  proposed  to  the 
father  to  allow  him  to  attend  the  lessons  his  own 
children  received.  Young  Velpeau  profited  so 
much  by  these  lessons,  that  his  benefactor  wished  to 
make  a  doctor  of  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  village. 
Velpeau's  father,  to  whom  the  farmer  communicated 
his  plan,  objected  at  first,  but  at  last  yielded,  and  in 
181G  Velpeau  set  out  for  Tours.  He  was  at  once 
connected  with  the  hospital.  Finding  himself  at 
last  in  his  element,  he  employed  all  his  time  in 
educating  himself.  He  taught  himself  not  only 
medicine,  but  Latin,  French,  history,  and  geogra- 
phy. Fifteen  months  of  stubborn  work  won  for  him 
the  place  of  resident  student  After  a  brilliant  ex- 
amination the  title  of  Health  Officer  was  awarded, 
with  a  salary  of  forty  dollars  a  year  !  His  bencfac- 
tors  dream  was  fulfilled,  and  every  day  the  village 
of  La  Breche  impatiently  expected  the  arrival  of 
its  new  physician.  Nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand, 
Tours  began  to  be  filled  with  the  noise  of  young 
Velpeau's  success,  and  the  new  health  officer,  in- 
toxicated by  this  beginning  of  success,  determined 
to  go  to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies.  He  began, 
from  the  day  he  formed  this  resolution,  to  lead  a 
life  of  privation  and  suffering.  He  laid  by  a  little 
money,  which  slowly  accumulated  with  the  fees  he 
received  from  visits  paid  to  some  clients  which  his 
professors  threw  into  his  way.  He  lived  on  so  lit- 
tle, and  saved  so  much,  that  he  was  able  at  the  end 
of  two  years  to  bid  farewell  to  Tours,  and  set  out 
for  Pans. 

When  he  reached  Paris,  young  Velpeau  rented  a 
modest  garret,  for  which  he  paid  two  dollars  a 
month,  and  began,  with  more  ardor  thau  ever,  his 
life  yf  labor  and  privation.  The  greater  part  of  his 
savings  went  to  buy  books.  His  whole  time  was 
divided  between  the  hospital,  the  medical  lectures, 
and  the  dissectiug-rooms,  in  which  ho  pursued  the 
study  of  anatomy  with  glowing  enthusiasm.  Never- 
theless, his  resources  gave  out.  The  Tours's  phy- 
sicians, his  old  professors,  sent  him  some  inonoy. 
At  last,  in  1821,  his  labor  was  rewarded.  He  was 
awarded  a  prize  at  the  dissecting-room,  and  ob- 
tained, after  a  brilliant  ennroun,  the  place  of  dem- 
onstrator of  anatomy.  In  this  way  Yclpcau  made 
his  entrance  in  the  medical  career  by  a  victory  in 
the  perilous  struggles  of  concourg,  which  were  to 
lead  him  by  a  series  of  glorious  halts  far  beyond  the 
goal  his  ambition  first  set.    He  tasted  by  this  vic- 


tory one  of  the  greatest  delights  a  valiant,  proud 
soul  can  feel.  —  the  lawful  pride  of  owing  nothing 
to  any  one  for  his  advancement.  In  182.'}  he  re- 
ceived his  doctor's  diploma.  Those  were  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  private  teaching.  Young  men  —  now 
our  glories  —  scattered  among  the  ranks  of  youths 
whose  lives  they  shared,  prolific  seed  and  salutary 
examples.  Velpeau  opened  several  classes  at  the 
dissecting-room.  He  alternately  taught  there  anat- 
omy, surgical  pathology,  and  operative  medicine. 
Appointed  surgeon  of  La  Pitie'  Hospital  in  1830,  he 
was  elected  two  years  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  became  in  183.r>,  after  a 
very  remarkable  conconrs  —  in  which  he  defeated 
Lisfrane  his  rival  —  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgcrv. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  in  1842,  Baron  Larrey 
died.  Larrey  was  the  celebrated  purgeon  of  the 
armies  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  followed  them  every- 
where, to  Madrid,  to  Moscow,  to  Austerlitz,  to  Wa- 
terloo, where  he  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner, 
and  of  whom  Napoleon  said  :  "  He  is  the  honcstcst 
man  in  the  world  ;  were  the  army  to  raise  a  colnmn 
to  gratitude,  't  would  raise  it  to  him."  Larrev's 
death  left  vacant  a  seat  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Several  candidates  entered  the  field.  Velpeau  had 
the  honor  of  being  elected.  The  day  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  seat  he  said,  with  an  agitated  voice  to 
his  colleagues  these  simple,  words  which  expressed 
everything:  "  I  could  never  have  believed,  gentle- 
men, I  should  one  day  rise  so  high,  setting  out  so 
low."  One  of  his  friends,  congratulating  him  on 
his  new  gucccss,  told  him  of  the  anger  of  one  of  his 
rivals,  who.  having  several  times  appeared  in  vain 
as  a  candidate,  bitterly  blamed  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  its  new  selection,  and  criticised  Vel- 
peau every  way,  even  to  his  academical  laurel-em- 
broidered costume.  Dr.  Velpeau  replied  with  his 
arch  smile  :  "lam  not  a  bit  astonished  ;  he  is  finite 
right  to  criticise  the  laurels  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  they  are  loo  green  for  him." 

Dr.  Velpeau  was  a  man  of  average  height,  thin 
and  stiff.  He  always  wore  a  black  frock  coat,  with 
broad  velvet  lappets,  adorned  with  the  red  rosette  of 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  walk  was  alert 
and  juvenile.  Nevertheless,  his  long,  white  hair  and 
the  wrinkles  which  furrowed  his  brow  showed  him 
to  be  an  old  man.  His  head  was  set  off  by  a  high, 
thick,  white  cravat,  which  was  really  a  pillory  of 
starch,  adorned  with  a  small  knot,  which  was  so 
stiff  it  would  have  seemed  eternal,  but  for  the  inva- 
riable spotlessness  of  the  cravat.  His  mouth  was 
large,  turned  up  in  the  corners,  and  animated  by  a 
jeering,  satirical,  sceptical  smile,  the  ordinary  mark 
of  Science's  favorites.  His  small,  black,  very  bril- 
liant, searching  eyes  were  hidden  with  archness  and 
petulance  under  long,  thick  eyebrows,  which  were 
quite  legendary  in  Paris.  His  whole  physiognomy 
was  illuminated  with  that  indescribable  light  which 
does  not  shine  on  the  face  of  ordinary  men. 

Velpeau  was  no  orator.  He  never  adorned  his 
phrase.  Clearness  and  concision  were  enough  for 
liim.  When  he  rose  to  speak,  he  was  listened  to 
with  attention,  because  he  made  his  speeches  inter- 
esting by  the  immense  learning  he  exhibited  in  them 
and  by  the  extreme  logic  of  his  reasoning.  Un- 
equalled as  a  clinical  lecturer,  his  diagnosis  was 
rapid  and  sure,  and  his  hand  was  adroit  and  steady, 
even  to  the  day  before  his  death,  despite  his  great 
age  (seventy-three),  and  despite  the  accident  (an 
anatomical  puncture)  which  deprived  him  almost 
entirely  of  the  use  of  his  right  forefinger.  It  was 
especially  as  a  professor  that  Velpeau  was  really  a 
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remarkable  man.  To  a  solid  and  wide  personal 
experience  he  joined  a  profound  study  of  others' 
works.  41  He  was,"  as  Gerdy  said,  speaking  of  the 
ideal  professor,  "  that  rare  man  who  joined  to  an 
extensive  and  tenacious  memory  of  facts  a  sure 
judgment  to  appreciate  them  and  a  severe  reason- 
ing to  deduce  the  consequences  of  them.  He  was 
the  industrious  bee,  which,  levying  its  contributions 
everywhere,  makes  out  of  the  collection  amassed 
by  its  labor  a  delicious  honey  which  is  useful  to  the 
whole  human  race."  Medical  scieuco  owes  several 
valuable  works  and  a  great  many  interesting  me- 
moirs to  this  illustrious  master.  lie,  moreover,  in- 
vented or  improved  several  surgical  instruments. 

Three  reproaches  were  commonly  made  against 
Velpeau.  Unprofessional  people  complaiued  that 
he  44  did  not  believe  in  medicine."  They  did  not 
know  that  Velpeau  was  a  sceptic  in  everything. 
Besides,  he  was  not  a  physician  ;  he  was  a  surgeon. 
"  He  knew  what  a  cent  is  worth,"  the  malicious 
said.  It  was  true.  Great  as  his  fortune  was,  the 
illustrious  surgeon  lived  very  plainly  and  very  fru- 
gally. When  he  received  annually  his  pupils  at  his 
charming  country  seat,  he  proved  a  generous  host. 
In  this  connection,  let  me  relate  an  adventure  which 
befell  him  years  ago,  and  which  he  told  us  one  day 
in  these  words :  "  Once  upon  a  time,  at  my  hour  of 
consultation,  I  received  the  visit  of  a  young  man  of 
two  and  twenty,  who  came  to  pay  me  for  the  visits 
I  had  paid  his  mother,  and  on  whom  I  had  per- 
formed a  very  delicate  operation.  My  fees  amount- 
ed to  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The  young  man  said 
to  me  :  4  Twelve  hundred  dollars,  Doctor,  are  cer- 
tainly very  little  to  pay  for  your  care,  attention,  and 
skill ;  but  our  fortune  is  anything  but  a  large  one, 
and  this  amount  of  money  would  sensibly  diminish 
our  little  capital.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful 
mother  and  I  would  be  if  you  could  somewhat  lower 
your  demand.'  The  young  fellow  talked  so  long, 
so  smoothly,  and  so  earnestly,  I  allowed  myself,  con- 
trary to  custom,  to  be  melted,  and  I  reduced  my 
charge  to  one  thousand  dollars,  which  the  young 
man  placed  on  my  desk.  Then  he  went  away,  as- 
suring me  be  would  be  '  eternally  grateful.'  That 
same  evening  I  happened  to  be  walking  under  the 
arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal,  when  I  perceived  com- 
ing out  of  Vefour's  a  band  of  young  men  who 
seemed  to  have  denied  themselves  no  wine.  One 
of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  the  amphytrion  of  the 
festival,  exclaimed,  holding  his  sides,  that  laughter 
might  not  split  them  :  4  O,  old  Daddy  Velpeau  !  I 
chiselled  him,  stingy  as  the  old  dog  is  !  He  pays 
the  banquet,  boys  ! '  Hearing  my  name,  I  quick- 
ened my  step,  and,  looking  at  the  young  man  who 
had  spoken,  I  recognized  the  young  fellow  who  in 
the  morning  bad  made  so  earnest  and  touching  an 
appeal  to  me.  He  was  right.  He  had  '  chiselled  ' 
me  out  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self: 4  I  dare  say  he  did  not  drink  to  my  health,' 
ami  I  vowed  that  old  Daddy  Velpeau  should  not  be 
cheated  again." 

All  men  have  their  weak  points.  As  Velpeau 
was  a  great  man,  he  was  entitled  to  have  a  good 
many  weak  points.  Nevertheless,  he  had  but  one, 
which  was  fatal,  incurable,  legendary,  —  punning. 
It  was  always  present,  afflicting  him  —  at  the  Med- 
ical School,  at  the  hospital  —  everywhere.  It  did 
not  quit  him  even  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
where,  not  ten  days  since,  one  of  his  colleagues 
asked  him  why  he  continued  to  work  after  attaining 
an  age  when  he  might  rest,  adding  : 44 1  see  you  will 
die  in  la  brlche  "  (the  breach).    Velpeau  replied : 


"Well,  why  sha'n't  I  die  in  La  Brcche? 
born  there." 


THE  JOURNEY  TO  JUTLAND. 

[Translated  for  EratY  SatcbdaT  from  Der  Razor.] 

Whks  I  was  about  twelve  years  old  my  Aunt 
took  a  journey. 

She  lived  in  Copenhagen  ;  and  as  my  Aunt,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  account,  had  been  out  of  health 
for  several  years,  the  doctor  at  last  advised  a  sea- 
voyage. 

"You  must  take  a  voyage;  the  sea-air  will 
strengthen  your  nerves  " ;  and  Dr.  Hansen  rubbed 
his  hands. 

44  Take  a  voyage  ! "  echoed  my  Aunt  4-  But  I 
have  no  one  to  go  to." 

44  No  matter,  you  can  go  to  an  inn.  Go  to  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Greenland,  or  anywhere  you  like,  as 
long  as  you  go  in  a  ship." 

My  Aunt  looked  doubtful. 

44  Now  don't  stop  to  think  about  it.  In  a  fort- 
night you  must  be  off.  No  more  pills  or  powders 
will  you  get  from  me ;  the  sea,  that  is  all."  So  say- 
ing, the  worthy  doctor  crammed  his  hat  on  h*is 
head,  and  departed. 

My  Aunt  sighed  and  gazed  out  of  the  window 
with  a  thoughtful  smile;  while  I  thought  to  myself: 
44 1  should  n't  wonder  if  Dr.  Hansen  were  so  tiretl  of 
my  Aunt's  perpetual  ailments,  that  he  has  ordered 
her  off,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  bttlc  rest  him- 
self." 

Apparently  my  Aunt's  reflections  were  too  much 
for  her ;  for  she  presently  rose,  and,  going  to  the 
cupboard,  took  out  the  familiar  green  box.  Three 
pills,  one  after  another,  were  dropped  into  her 
mouth ;  and  then  mv  Aunt  said,  in  a  weak  voice, 
44  Peter ! " 

That  meant  me.  Peter!  Is  n't  that  a  tine 
name  ?    It  reminds  one  so  touchingly  of  Paul ! 

41  Peter !  "  repeated  my  Aunt  more  energetically. 
41  Run  directlv  to  Miss  Pimpernille's,  and  ask  her 
to  come  over  here  as  quick  as  she  can."  The  far- 
ther the  doctor  got  from  the  house,  the  stronger 
became  mv  Aunt's  voice.  It  was  a  curious  fact: 
but  I  had  often  observed  it.  44  Will  you  go  V  "  she 
added.  So  I  took  my  cap  and  started ;  but  I  am 
not  sum  I  ran. 

Miss  Pimpernille  was  a  canoness ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  was  the  inmate  of  a  44  Home  for  Indigent 
Females,"  founded  and  maintained  by  the  canons 
of  the  cathedral.  O  Pimpernille !  The  tears 
spring  to  my  eyes  as  I  recall  thy  little  square  shawl 
with  its  yellow' flowers  on  a  ml  ground.  And  thy 
knitting-bag  1  What  an  interest  I  took  in  the  oval 
snuff-box  which  I  always  found  in  it;  and  which 
had  on  the  cover  a  beautiful  flaxen-haired  yr.ung 
lady  with  bare  neck  and  staring  blue  eyes.  How 
charming  she  was  !  I  remember  very  well  that  in 
winter,  I  used  to  pity  her  very  much  on  account  of 
her  bare  shoulders  ;  and  long  to  cover  them  with  a 
warm  shawl.  That  was  when  I  was  very  small, 
however.  But  I  am  forgetting  my  canoness.  Hap- 
pily, I  found  her  at  home,  which  was  not  always  the 
case. 

44  Pimper,"  said  I,  for  being  a  lazy  fellow,  I  was 
fond  of  abbreviations,  44  Aunt  wants  to  speak  to 
you." 

44  What 's  that,  Peter  ?  Now,  that  *s  one  of  your 
tricks,  I  know.    Does  she  really  want  me  ?  " 

She  took  off  her  horn-bowed  spectacles  as  she 
spoke;  and  when  I  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
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ber  that  I  was  not  playing  a  trick  upon  her,  she  laid 
thein  on  the  table,  saying,  44  Then  I  hail  better  dress 
myself." 

"She  made  her  toilet  l>ebind  a  large  old-fashioned 
bedstead  with  chintz  curtains ;  and  we  set  out. 
Of  our  walk  home  little  need  be  said.  Enough 
that  I  brought  my  lady  safely  to  my  Aunt's  door ; 
no  one  even  offering  to  steal  her  from  me. 

"Good  day,  MLsa  Pimpernille!"  said  my  Aunt, 
with  a  faint*  smile,  half  raising  herself  from  the 
cushions. 

11  Good  day,  ma'am  !  "  rejoined  Miss  Pimpernille, 
handing  me  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  which  she  had 
taken  oil'  on  the  way  up  stairs. 

"  My  Aunt  sniffed  at  her  salts,  shut  her  eyes,  and 
leaned  back  on  the  sofa  cushions.  Pimpernille 
humbly  seated  herself  on  a  cane  chair  opposite, 
opened  her  bag,  and  drew  forth  a  pack  of  cards: 
not  forgetting  the  snuff-box,  which  she  placed 
at  her  right  hand.  She  shuffled  the  cards,  and 
began :  — 

"  One,  Two,  Three.  One,  Two,  Three..  That 
means  a  sea-voyage.  One,  Two,  Three;  One, 
Two,  Three.  Sake*  alive !  If  there  in  n't  a  l>e- 
trothal !  Six,  seven,  eight.  Dear  Aladame  Ham- 
mer, you  will  be  married  yet,  you  will  indeed." 

I  mi«ht  describe  the  scene  at  length  ;  but  I  re- 
frain.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  before  Miss  Pimper- 
nille left  us  that  evening,  my  Aunt  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  the  journey.  And  was  not  Dr.  Han- 
sen glad  when  he  heard  of  it ! 

We  were  to  go  to  Jutland  to  see  an  aunt  of  my 
Aunt.  This  worthy  lady,  my  great-aunt  Elsie,  was 
landlady  of  the  "  Lion,"  an  inn  somewhere  between 
Aarhus  and  Banders,  and  was  very  well  known, 
though  chiefly,  I  fear,  by  the  people  of  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  My  Aunt  told  neither  the 
Doctor,  the  trusty  Pimpernille,  nor  any  other  of  her 
dear  friends,  the  little  fact  that  this  great-aunt  was  the 
landlady  of  the  "  Lion."  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  wand  of  fancy  had  converted  the  inn 
into  a  pretty  little  country-seat,  and  the  kitchen 
garden,  with  its  one  pear-tree,  into  a  wooded  park* 

I  will  pass  over  my  Aunt's  preparations ;  the  curls, 
the  pomatum,  the  soap,  —  but  enough.  Pimper- 
nille was  of  great  use  during  the  packing,  and  my 
Aunt  gave  her  her  cast-off  fronts  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  services.  To  be  sure,  they  were 
black,  and  Pimpernille  generally  wore  yellow  hair. 
But  what  of  that  ?   "  Variety  is  the  spice  of  bfe." 

All  our  friends  went  down  to  the  wharf  to  see  us 
off.  My  school-fellowB  were  all  there  too,  for  we 
sailed  on  a  Sunday.  When  they  saw  me  they 
threw  up  their  caps  and  hurrahed.  At  first  my 
Aunt  was  frightened ;  then  she  wept  with  pride 
and  emotion.  Then  came  the  parting.  My  Aunt 
was  handed  from  one  embrace  to  another,  and  at 
last  sank  into  the  boat  sent  to  take  the  passengers 
on  board  the  schooner  which  was  to  bear  as  to  the 
green  shores  of  Jutland,  and  to  ray  great-aunt  Elsie 
at  the  "Lion." 

We  reached  Jutland  in  a  few  days,  took  leave  of 
our  fellow-passengers,  and  prepared  to  go  to  Aunt 
Elsie. 

"  Where  shall  we  find  a  carriage  ?  "  asked  my  Aunt 
of  the  captain ;  for  the  Lion,  as  I  have  already  said, 
lay  between  Aarhus  and  Randers,  and  as  we  had 
landed  at  Randers  we  were  still  fully  two  miles  from 
our  destination. 

The  captain  advised  us  to  take  a  post-chaise.  At 
the  post-house  we  encountered  a  respectable-look- 
ing elderly  gentleman,  who  was  also  looking  for  a 


conveyance ;  and  when  he  heard  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  some  place  between  Aarhus  and  Randers,  he 
offered  us  places  in  his  carriage,  as  he  was  going  in 
the  same  direction. 

My  Aunt  accepted  the  invitation  with  delight 
She  blushed,  and  her  eye  involuntarily  fell  upon 
the  stranger's  right  hand  ;  there  was  no  ring  on  the 
finger.  She  sighed  softly;  a  weight  loll  from  her 
heart.    She  thought  of  her  friend  in  the  "  Home." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  country-house  to 
which  you  are  going,"  asked  the  stranger,  occupy- 
ing the  time,  while  the  horses  were  being  put  in,  in 
making  the  acquaintance  of  his  fellow-travellers. 

"  The  Li — ,"  began  1 ;  but  my  Aunt  shut  up  the 
"  — on  "  in  my  throat,  by  putting  her  hand  over  my 
mouth. 

"  Peter,"  she  said,  44  do  not  forget  that  you  should 
not  speak  unless  you  are  spoken  to.  We  are  going, 
sir,  to  —  to  —  to  — " 

The  stranger  had  time  to  conceal  a  smile  in  his 
beard  while  my  Aunt  was  thinking  where  it  was  she 
was  going.  That  it  was  not  to  the  "  Lion  "  may  be 
imagined. 

Just  then  two  men  went  by.  One  said,  44  To- 
morrow I  must  go  to  Skjonnunkegaard  to  see  Judge 
Tidscl." 

The  look  of  anxious  suspense  vanished  from  my 
Aunts  face.  A  light  seemed  to  break  ujnm  her. 
'4  To  Skjonnunkegaard,"  she  said,  and  a  light  sigh 
escaped  her  lips. 

"To  Skjonnunkegaard !  Is  that  so?  That  is 
very  fortunate, —  it  is  just  where  I  am  going  my- 
self.   Here  is  the  carriage." 

He  seized  my  Aunt's  trembling  hand  to  help 
her  in.  She  had  became  pale  with  horror.  Poor 
Aunt !  Her  knees  shook  under  her ;  she  had  indeed 
brought  us  into  a  charming  predicament.  What 
were  we  to  do  now  ? 

The  carriage  rolled  away ;  we  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  our  destination.  44  What  shall  we  do  ?  " 
I  asked  myself  the  whole  time ;  and  44  What  shall  we 
do  ?  "  asked  the  pale  cheeks  and  purple  lips  of  my 
unhappy  Aunt.  We  ought  to  nave  spoken  the 
truth,  that  is  always  the  easiest.  But  then  people 
so  often  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  things  diffi- 
cult. 

44  Tidsel,  then,  is  a  friend  of  yours?  "  inquired  the 
stranger,  with  a  side  glance  at  my  Aunt. 

"No  —  yea,  certainly,"  stammered  my  Aunt  She 
had  grown  wonderfully  laconic. 

44  Do  tell  the  truth,"  I  whispered,  nudging  her 
with  my  elbow. 

44  Are  you  crazy,  boy  ?  Hold  your  tongue."  And 
I  got  back  my  touch  with  interest 

"  A  fine  family,"  continued  the  stranger,  who  did 
not  seem  to  observe  my  Aunt's  hesitation  :  44  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Judge's  wife?  Is  she  not  a 
noble  woman?" 

44  Excellent,  —  excellent,"  said  my  Aunt 

44  And  little  Claudia,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  " 

44  She  is  a  very  nice  child." 

44 Child?  She?  To  be  sure,  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  we  are  all  children ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a 
little  too  much  to  call  a  woman  of  fifty  a  child. 
However  —  What  is  your  opinion  of  John  Peter  ? 
Ha,  ha,  John  Peter,  the  rogue !" 

44  O,  he  is  a  fine  fellow  ;  my  Aunt  thought  she 
must  add  a  little  more ;  "  a  remarkably  fine  fellow ! " 

44  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  Well,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  any  one  speak  well  of  John  Peter. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I  When  did  you  make  Judge  Tidsel's 
acquaintance,  if  I  may  ask  ?  " 
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"I  — I  think  —  "  My  Aunt  wan  seized  with  a 
fit  of  coughing,  and  I  with  a  fit  of  compassion.  I 
was  the  only  protector  she  had  in  the  world,  after 
all.  "  Very  good,"  thought  I,  44  he  shall  be  satisfied 
on  that  point.  Things  are  so  bad  they  cannot  well 
be  worse.  A  little  more  or  leas  is  of  no  consequence, 
when  ono  has  once  begun  fibbing." 

"  Ye?,"  I  said  aloud,  when  1  had  gained  a  little 
courage  by  these  reflections,  "  Tidsel  is  a  cousin  of 
my  Aunt." 

"Keally!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  stroking  his 
beard ;  44  may  I  ask  your  name  V  As  Tidsel  is  my 
intimate  friend,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  his  cousin." 

"  My  name  ?  "  My  Aunt  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 
All  women  like  to  lean  on  some  one  stronger  than 
themselves  ;  and  that  I  was  the  stronger  of  the  two 
she  had  just  had  pretty  good  proof. 

"  Madam  Hammer,"  said  I,  touching  my  cap. 

"Hammer?  Madam  Hammer?  Hammer?" 
The  stranger  stroked  his  beard  again.  Hm  !  I  have 
never  heard  the  name.  How  do  you  like  Tidsel's 
sister  ?  Do  you  not  think  her  a  very  nice  person  ?  " 

"  Nice  ?  Yes,  indeed,  very."  Poor  Aunt,  she 
had  another  fit  of  coughing." 

44  Hallo,  Hans ;  stop  when  you  reach  the  Lion," 
cried  the  stranger  to  the  postilion.  "  So  yon  agree 
with  me  ?  How  long  is  it  now  Bince  you  saw  your 
cousin  ?  " 

"  Six  years,"  said  I. 

"  Six  years !  That  is  a  smart  son  of  yours  —  " 

"  Excuse  me,  my  nephew,"  said  my  Aunt. 

"  Nephew  or  not,  he  is  a  smart  boy ;  he  knows 
how  to  answer  a  question.  Hallo,  have  we  got  to 
the  Lion  already  ?  Drive  into  the  courtyard,  Hans  ; 
I  want  to  speak  to  Mother  Elsie." 

What  would  Dr.  Hansen  and  our  other  friends 
have  said  if  they  had  seen  us  drive  into  the  inn- 
yard  of  the  Lion  ?  The  "  country-seat "  itself!  the 
crowds  of  hens  and  ducks ;  the  red  face  behind  the 
little  green  window-sash !  "  Bow-wow,"  barked  a 
great  watch-dog,  running  round  and  round  his  house, 
to  which  he  was,  happily,  chained ;  and  he  finally 
took  refuge  on  the  roof.  That  was  Rinaldo  ;  I  rec- 
ognized him  at  once  by  his  description. 

Now  the  red-faced  woman,  with  arms  akimbo,  ap- 
peared at  the  door.  I  knew  her  at  once,  but  luck- 
ily she  did  not  know  us. 

"Good  day,"  cried  the  stranger,  when  he  saw 
her,  and  sprang  out  to  speak  to  her.  Now  was  our 
chance. 

44  Peter,"  said  my  Aunt,  rising  quickly,  "  we  must 
get  out  at  once ;  we  must  hide  somewhere." 

She  had  her  foot  on  the  step,  and  I  was  all  ready 
to  spring  after  her  and  take  refuge  behind  Aunt 
Elsie's  red-checked  petticoat,  when  the  stranger  re- 
turned, and  in  the  most  friendly  manner  pressed  us 
back  into  the  carriage,  saving:  44  We  shall  be  at 
Skjormunkegaard  in  a  few  moments." 

Half  fainting,  my  Aunt  sank  back  ;  her  face  plainly 
said,  44 1  give  it  all  up  ;  I  resign  myself  to  my  fate." 
She  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

I  summoned  all  my  courage,  and  made  a  last  ef- 
fort to  save' her. 

44 1  entreat  you,  sir,"  I  spoke  in  as  firm  and  manly 
a  voico  as  possible ;  44 1  entreat  you.  My  Aunt  has 
become  very  ill ;  she  is  not  used  to  such  rapid  trav- 
elling ;  she  can  never  bear  travelling ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  go  any  farther;  she  must  rest  in  the 
inn  till  to-morrow.  I  beg  you,  sir,  I  entreat  of  you 
to  stop." 

44  les,  I  am  ill,  very  ill;  I  cannot  bear  travelling," 


gasped  my  Aunt,  collecting  all  her  strength.  But 
the  postilion  only  drove  the  faster,  and  the  stranger 
said  :  44  On  no  account;  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of! 
Judge  Tidsel's  cousin  stay  at  an  inn !  And  do  you 
think  that  I,  his  most  intimate  friend,  wonld  permit 
it  for  a  moment  ?  Sec,  there  is  Skjormunkegaard, 
that  white  building  on  the  left ;  our  journey  is  al- 
most at  an  end.  No,  I  should  never  suffer  A  lad  am 
Hammer  to  stay  at  an  inn,  when  she  is  not  a  rifle- 
shot from  her  own  cousin's  house.    Faster,  Hans!" 

He  cast  a  curious  sidelong  glance  at  my  Aunt,  who 
was  now  really  suffering. 

The  postilion  blew  his  horn,  and  we  drew  up  be- 
fore a  large  green  door  with  a  Draw  knocker.  It 
would  be  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  my 
Aunt's  appearance  at  this  moment.  I  would  gladly 
have  hidden  myself  under  the  seat,  but  the  stranger 
had  his  eye  upon  me.  He  sprang  to  the  ground, 
assisted  my  Aunt,  who  was  half  paralyzed  with  fear, 
to  alight,  and  led  her  into  a  large  vestibule.  There 
she  stood,  pale  and  trembling,  looking  in  despair 
from  one  door  to  another,  as  if  she  expected  to  see 
them  open,  and  to  see  John  Peter,  Claudia,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them,  advancing  towards  her.  I  stood 
silently  by  her  fide.  I  too  stared  at  the  doors,  but 
they  remained  closed. 

"'May  I  ask  you  to  come  in?"  We  followed 
without  a  word ;  Heaven  knows  what  supported  us. 
I  felt  as  if  some  one  else's  legs  were  walking  away 
with  me. 

44  Pray  sit  down,"  said  the  stranger,  pointing  to  a 
sofa  covered  with  red  velvet,  which  stood  near  the 
window.  44 1  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that 
the  servants  say  that  the  Judge  and  his  whole  fam- 
ily went  away  yesterday,  to  oe  gone  a  week.  I 
think,  however,  that  we  can  manage  to  kill  time  till 
they  return.  I  am  quite  at  home  nere,  and  you,  as 
our  host's  cousin,  not  less  so.  I  have  ordered  the 
servants  to  take  your  trunks  into  the  two  rooms)  at 
the  left  of  the  staircase  on  the  first  floor,  as  I  know 
that  these  rooms  are  usually  given  to  Tidsel's  rela- 
tions when  they  stay  here." 

My  Aunt  looked  greatly  relieved.  A  week !  what 
a  blessing  t 

44  You  have  never  visited  your  cousin  before  ?  " 

44  Never,"  replied  my  Aunt,  quite  boldly ;  while  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  large,  well-furnished  room, 
looking  at  the  costly  paintings,  and  already  feeling 

Suite  at  home  in  my  new  position  as  one  of  the 
udge's  family. 

44  Permit  me,  then,  to  take  bis  place  during  his 
absence ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
the  position  to  your  satisfaction.  Allow  me  first  to 
introduce  myself  as  Counsellor  Willing,  and  then 
to  provide  for  your  immediate  comfort  a*  well  as  1 
can." 

He  rang.    A  neat  little  serving  maid  entered,  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  him. 

44  Show  Madam  Hammer  and  her  nephew  to  their  i 
rooms,  and  sec  that  they  have  refreshments.    I  will 
now  leave  you  to  rest  after  your  journey.  Good 
night.    To-morrow,  I  hope  you  will  be  quite  well. 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  made  your  acquaintance." 

lie  smiled,  and  my  Aunt  and  I  escaped  as  qniek- 
ly  as  possible.  When  we  wore  left  alone  in  nnr 
own  rooms,  which  opened  into  each  other,  my  Aunt 
said, — 

44  Peter,  Peter,  this  will  be  the  death  of  me ;  1  shall 
never  survive  it." 

44  It  is  too  late  now,"  I  answered,  crossly :  '*  you 
should  have  thought  of  that  sooner." 

'*  Peter,  we  must  go  away  at  once." 
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"  Go  away,  and  leave  all  our  luggage  behind  ? 
I  think  I  see  myself." 

"  But  what  can  we  do,  Peter  ?  You  know  well 
enough  that  we  cannot  stay  here,  and  wait  till  the 
family  comes  back.  Heavens,  how  unhappy  I  am. 
If  Pimpernille  were  only  here  !  " 

44  *T  would  serve  her  right,"  thought  I,  "  for  Pim- 
pernille alone  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  mischief.  If 
she  had  not  prophesied  anything,  we  should  not  have 
believed  anything." 

41  See  here,  Peter,  do  you  think  you  can  find  your 
way  to  the  Lion  ?  " 

11  Of  course  I  can  !  But  I 'm  not  going  off  in  that 
style ;  they  would  take  us  for  thieves.  Just  think  if 
they  should  send  after  us  and  have  us  arrested! 
No,  thank  you !  We  have  a  week  before  us  and 
that  is  time  enough  for  anything.  You  can  tell 
Willing  to-morrow  that  you  only  intend  to  stay  here 
four  days,  and  then  you  must  positively  return  to 
Copenhagen." 

"  God  bless  you,  Peter."  My  Aunt  fell  on  my 
neck  and  shed  tears  of  joy. 

44  Yes,  I  will  do  that.  I  will  tell  him  that  on  no 
account  can  I  stay  longer  than  four  days.  But, 
Peter,  suppose  they  should  come  back  before  the 
four  days  are  out  ?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  after  all, 
to  go  at  once,  and  leave  our  luggage  in  the  lurch  ?" 

44  Certainly  not,"  I  said,  decidedly.  11  We  must 
stay  a  few  days.  One  owes  something  to  one's 
honor.  What  would  Counsellor  Willing  think? 
What  would  —  " 

"  You  are  right,  Peter,"  and  a  hopeful  smile  played 
about  her  mouth.  44  You  are  right ;  we  must  stay  a 
few  days." 

The  next  morning  came.  "  Good  morning,"  cried 
my  Aunt. 

44  Good  morning,"  answered  I,  and  sprang  out  of 
bed.  How  pretty  the  room  was !  If  I  might  only 
live  and  die  in  it !    Yes,  I  already  felt  at  home. 

My  Aunt  entered  in  full  costume. 

"  Good  morning,  Peter.    Does  my  dress  sit  well  ?  " 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  us.  It  was  the 
maid  we  had  seen  the  previous  evening,  who  asked 
whether  we  would  break  f;wt  in  our  own  rooms  or 
come  down  stairs. 

My  Aunt  looked  at  me.  44  What  do  you  think, 
Peter?" 

44  Thank  you,  we  will  come  down,"  said  I,  with  a 

little  nod. 

i4  Peter,"  said  my  Aunt,  when  we  were  alone,  44  I 
do  not  daro  to  go  down.  What  shall  we  do  if  they 
come  while  we  are  at  breakfast  ?  " 

44  They  won't  come,"  I  answered,  decidedly,  and 
opened  the  door. 

Counsellor  Willing  received  us  in  the  breakfast- 
room. 

44  (iood  morning,"  said  he, 44  How  do  you  feel  after 
your  journey  ?  " 

44  Nicely,  thank  you,"  said  my  Aunt. 
41  Firet  rate,"  added  I. 

44  Dear  Madam  Hammer,  will  you  not  take 
Madam  Tidsel's  seat?  You  must  not'  be  surprised 
that  I  am  so  much  at  home  in  your  cousin's  bouse, 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  is  my  cousin  too.  So,  my 
worthy  cousin,  you  must  do  the  honors  of  the  house 
to-day." 

Blushing,  my  Aunt  seated  herself  before  the  tea- 
tray.  The  Counsellor  took  the  seat  opjKwite,  and  I 
chose  a  place  close  to  some  freshly  baked  cakes. 

4i  How  shall  we  amuse  ourselves  to-day?"  in- 
quired the  Counsellor.  44 1  shall  be  glad,  if  you 
I    like,  to  show  you  something  of  the  neighborhood." 


44  You  are  very  kind,"  said  my  Aunt,  forgetting 
her  troubles  for  a  moment.  44  Where  shall  we  go  ?  " 

44  Where  ?  Hm.  I  have  no  doubt  my  friend 
Tidsel  would  be  delighted  to  have  me  anticipate 
him  by  introducing  you  to  some  of  his  relations. 
We  might,  for  instance,  begin  with  his  wife's  broth- 
er, Squire  Michelson,  whom  you  have  doubtless 
heard  of.  He  is  an  excellent  man,  —  the  pride  of 
the  whole  family." 

44  Yes,  certainly,  I  know  him  well,"  replied  my 
Aunt ;  and  as  she  spoke,  I  saw  that  the  old  terror 
had  returned  with  full  force.  She  turned  red  and 
white  rapidly.  44  But  I  assure  you,"  she  continued, 
44  you  cannot  imagine  how  capricious  I  am.  I  am 
so  dependent  on  the  state  of  my  health  —  of  my 
nerves  —  that  I  can  hardly  say  from  one  hour  to 
another  whether  I  can  drive  out  or  not ;  and  on 
that  account  I  can  only  remain  here  four  days. 
Was  not  that  it,  Peter  ?  " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  her  eyes  dilated  with 
fear,  for  just  at  that  moment  she  heard  the  sound  of 
carriage  wheels  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the  court- 
yard. She  stared  wildly  in  the  direction  of  the 
ominous  sound. 

44  You  know  best,"  rejoined  I,  scarcely  able  to 
speak  with  terror ;  for,  O  horror  1  a  handsome  car- 
nage drew  up  before  the  windows. 

44  Do  not  be  alarmed,  it  is  only  Tidsel's  carriage," 
remarked  Willing,  helping  himself  to  a  large  piece 
of  cake. 

44  Tidsel's  carriage ! "  shrieked  my  Aunt,  springing 
from  her  chair. 

44  Yes ;  ah,  I  see,  it  is  empty."  The  Counsellor 
wiped  his  lips  with  his  napkin,  I  suspected  to  con- 
ceal a  smile.   My  Aunt  sank  back  in  her  seat. 

44 1  gave  orders  to  have  the  carriage  in  readiness, 
so  that  we  could  drive  directly  after  breakfast.  If 
you  prefer,  we  need  not  make  any  visits ;  that  is 
just  as  you  like.  Guests  are  always  left  perfectly 
free  in  this  house ;  so  says  our  cousin  Tidsel,  and  so 
say  I.  But,  my  dear  Madam  Hammer,  you  have 
not  eaten  a  morsel" 

He  glanced  at  me,  who,  to  my  shame  be  it 
spoken,  had  eaten  nearly  half  the  cakes.  I  had 
eaten  mostly,  however,  from  pure  anguish  of  mind. 

44  You  say  that  you  must  go  away  in  four  days," 
continued  he, 44  but  that  I  cannot  permit  No,  my 
dear  cousin  —  if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  you  so  — 
you  must  not  go  till  the  family  returns." 

44  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  wait  so 
long,  is  it  not  Peter  ?   You  know  best" 

44  Yes,"  said  I,  almost  choking  with  another  piece 
of  cake  that  I  had  just  snatched  up  in  my  anguish  ; 
41  Yes,  it  is  quite  impossible,  for  we  have  another 
cousin  to  visit" 

44  Another  ?  Hm  !  You  must  have  quite  a  num- 
ber of  cousins  in  these  parte  ?  " 

He  stroked  his  beard,  and  my  Aunt,  perfectly 
confounded  at  my  unheard-of  assurance,  stammered, 
4*  Yes,  yes." 

4>  May  I  ask  your  cousin's  name  ?  " 

44  Peter ! "  whispered  my  Aunt 

44  Clausen,"  said  I,  boldly. 

44  Clansen  !  So,  so.  He  is  a  judge-  too,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

44  Yes,"  said  my  Aunt  shuddering. 

Now  I  had  not  expected  her  to  answer,  so  44 No" 
had  just  escaped  my  lips. 

44  Yes,  and  no !  Hm  !  Then  he  is  a  jndge,  and 
yet  not  a  judge  ?  Well,  nothing  is  impossible  in 
this  world.  But  —  Ah,  what  is  that  ?  Is  n't  that 
the  Tidsels?    It  is,  upon  my  word  I " 
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He  east  an  annihilating  look  on  ray  Aunt  and  roe ; 
but  what  was  the  use  of  that  'i  We  were  annihilated 
already.  My  Aunt  looked  ready  to  sink  through  the 
floor,  and  I  started  up  so  hastily  that  I  overturned 
my  chair. 

"  Why  no ;  what  mistakes  one  does  make  1  The 
carriage  has  gone  by  ;  it  was  n't-  the  Tidsel's  after 
all.  But  what  do  you  say,  dear  cousin,  shall  we  not 
go  out  for  an  hour  V  It  will  do  you  good  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air;  and,  if  you  wish,  we  can  stop  atMich- 
elsen's  jib  we  go  by." 

lie  left  the  room  as  if  to  order  the  carriage. 

"Peter!"  My  Aunt  stretched  up  her  arms  to- 
wards heaven.  "  Peter ! "  she  repeated,  and  dropped 
them  hopelessly  by  her  side. 

"  Yes,"'  said  I,  "  now  1  really  think  it  will  be  best 
for  us  to  go." 

"  Heaven  reward  you,  Peter !  That  is  all  I  ask. 
Come,  come." 

At  this  moment  Tinsel's  cousin  returned. 

u  Is  not  this  good  V  "  cried  he,  gayly.  "  Yesterday 
I  was  the  bearer  of  bad  news,  but  now  ]  can  make 
up  for  it  by  telling  vou  that  a  messenger  has  just 
arrived  to  say  that  Tidsel  will  be  here  in  an  hour. 
What  do  yon  say  to  that  ?  I  suppose  now  you  will 
gladly  defer  your  drive.  Is  it  not  the  most  fortu- 
nate thing  in  the  world  ?  One  would  almost  think 
that  Tidsel  was  aware  of  the  good  fortune  in  store 
for  him.  Now  I  will  take  my  leave  for  an  hour,  and 
ride  to  meet  our  dear  relation." 

"  Thank  Heaven ! "  ejaculated  my  Aunt,  in  an  un- 
der tone. 

"  So  glad  as  that  ?  Perhaps  yon  would  like  to 
come  with  me?* 

"  No,  O  no !   But  go  yourself,  for  Heaven's  sake ! " 

In  a  short  time,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  we  saw 
the  Counsellor  ride  out  of  the  court-yard.  My  Aunt 
clasped  her  bands,  and  cast  a  look  of  gratitude  to- 
wards Heaven,  more  eloquent  than  words.  Then 
we  glided  out  of  the  apartment,  and  np  stairs  to  our 
rooms.  Here  we  again  put  on  our  travelling-dresses, 
made  two  little  bundles  of  our  best  clothes,  and  took 
a  sad  and  silent  farewell  of  our  trunks.  My  Aunt 
shed  a  few  tears,  —  it  was  hard  to  part  from  what 
was  so  dear  to  her  souL  Then  we  crept  softly  down 
stairs,  out  through  the  green  door ;  took  a  last  fare- 
well of  the  brass  knocker,  crossed  the  court  with 
hasty  steps  and  many  timid  glances  round;  and  at 
last,  Heaven  be  praised !  reached  the  open  street 
There  lay  the  road  to  the  "  Lion," —the  Lion  which 
in  our  arrogance  we  had  despised,  but  towards  which 
we  were  now  creeping  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  How 
gladly  would  we  have  sought  shelter  there  now !  with 
what  joy  should  I  have  made  Aunt  Elsie's  acquaint- 
ance! But  no,  —  on,  still  on,  —  there  was  no  rest 
for  us  anywhere  in  Jutland1. 

We  had  gone  more  than  a  mile,  and  the  Lion  lay 
some  distance  behind  us,  when  my  Aunt  stopped  to 
rest  on  a  bank  by  the  roadside.  We  laid  down  our 
bundles  on  the  grass  at  our  side,  and  fell  into  con- 
versation with  an  old  peasant  who  was  working  close 
by. 

"  Do  you  know  Judge  Tidsel  ?  "  I  inquired. 
M  O  yes,  I  know  him  well  enough." 
"  How  is  his  wife  ?  " 
"  His  wife  ?   He  has  n't  any." 
"Hasn't  any?" 
"  No,  he  is  not  married." 
"  Not  married !    Do  you  hear  that,  Aunt  ?  " 
"No.    He  *s  a  jolly  fellow,  though.   Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Why,  there  he  is  now. " 
At  this  moment  I 


of  horrors !  —  Counsellor  Willing !  He  had  come 
upon  us  unobserved  from  a  cross-road,  and  pretended 
not  to  see  us ;  but  I  would  wager  a  considerable  sum 
that  he  not  only  saw  us,  bnt  had  come  that  way  on 
purpose  to  have  a  last  look  at  us.  When  he  bad 
passed  us  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  up 
the  road.  Thank  Heaven !  we  never  saw  him  again. 
But  the  sight  of  him  was  the  drop  too  much  for  my 
Aunt.  "My  salts!"  she  gasped,  and  it  was  some 
time  l>efore  I  could  revive  her. 

"  The  Devil !  what  are  you  back  for  ?  "  cried  Dr. 
Hanson,  staring  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  ghost.  "  What 
the  deuce  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"  My  Aunt  is  very  ill,"  gasped  I,  out  of  breath, 
"  you  must  come  at  once." 

Poor  Aunt !  She  was  really  ill  this  time.  Dis- 
tress and  anxiety  had  brought  on  a  high  fever ;  and 
thus  she  paid  pretty  dearly  for  the  Tidsel  connec- 
tion. Pimperndle  nursed  her  faithfully.  Dr.  Han- 
sen —  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  —  did  his  very 
best.  And  1,  well,  though  I  say  it,  —  that  should 
n't,  —  was  a  good  l>oy  for  once. 

Gradually  my  Annt  recovered,  bnt  she  never  en- 
tirely got  over  her  journey  to  Jutland.  The  Doctor 
could  not  imagine  why  the  journey  should  have  had 
such  a  bad  effect  upon  her ;  and  as  he  felt  some 
compunction  at  having  been  the  adviser  thereof, 
he  was  ever  after  particularly  kind  and  patient. 

"  Peter,"  said  my  Aunt  one  evening,  as  we  were 
sitting  alone ;  "  Peter,  I  never  mean  to  travel 
again." 

"  No ! "  rejoined  I,  nodding  thoughtfully,  "  That 
is  a  very  wise  decision,    i  would  n't  if  I  were 

you." 

One  pleasure  —  though  it  was  also  a  ]>ain  —  was 
still  in  store  for  us.  A  month  after  our  return  trom 
our  ever-memorable  trip  we  received  a  bill  of 
lading  for  several  trunks.  They  were  our  dear  old 
friends,  that  we  had  left  at  Tidsel's  house. 

"  Heaven  be  praised ! "  cried  my  Aunt,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  "  But,  Peter ! "  she  added,  gravely, 
and  her  eyes  sank  ;  "  now  he  knows  where  we 
live!" 

One  good  result  came  from  our  journey.  My 
Aunt  never  afterwards  complained  of  dl  health  ;  she 
never  talked  of  her  distinguished  relations  and  their 
fine  country-seats;  she  seldom  used  ber  smelling- 
bottle  ;  and  —  she  believed  no  more  of  1 
nille's  predictions ! 


WENT  TO  SEA  IN  A  BOWL. 

Thx  mania  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  little 
boats  has  received  a  sharp  and  sad  rebuke  in  an  in- 
cident such  as  might  with  certainty  have  been  pre- 
dicted if  the  foolish  precedent  of  the  "  Red,  White, 
and  Blue  "  found  followers.  A  vessel  from  Antigua 
recently  entered  the  Thames,  bearing  to  the  port  of 
London  a  seaman,  one  Armstrong,  who  had  hoped 
to  reach  it  in  his  own  little  ship  under  circumstances 
as  jovial  as  those  in  which  he  actually  arrived  were 
mournful.  He  hailed  from  Baltimore,  and  had 
sought  to  cross  the  ocean  to  this  country  in  a  boat 
of  only  24  tons  burden.  The  w  John  T.  Ford,"  as 
the  boat  was  named,  was  built  on  the  whale-boat 
model,  not  like  the  "  Red,  White,  and  Blue,"  on  the 
principle  of  a  life-boat.  She  was  only  nineteen  feet 
long,  and  had  only  21  feet  depth  of  hold.  Well 
might  the  people  of  Baltimore  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  adventures  of  such  a  baby  craft.  But  it 
would  have  been  kinder  to  restrain  her  owners  from 
the : 
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No  Infant  Hercules  was  ever  devised  by  boat-builder 
that  could  safely  buffet  with  Neptune  as  this  little 
boat  was  pledged  to  do  when,  with  a  little  suite  of 
friendly  cockboats,  she  put  out  from  Halifax  on  the 
voyage  she  was  never  to  accomplish.  The  adven- 
turers were  duly  warned.  They  had  to  put  back  to 
escape  contrary  winds.  Their  craft  could  not  even 
rest  at  anchor  at  Devil's  Island,  and  but  for  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  the  men  who  were  committed 
to  her  fortunes,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  them 
that  a  little  cockle-shell,  that  had  to  get  better  shel- 
ter than  her  anchorage  afforded  her  in  the  Eastern 
passage  of  Halifax,  was  not  made  to  weather  the 
violence  of  the  storm-riven  Atlantic.  At  last  the 
temporary  difficulties  were  removed,  and  the  "  John 
T.  Ford  "  started  on  her  way  with  four  hands  aboard. 

They  had  hardly  got  clear  of  the  land  when  rough 
weather  began  to  try  their  mettle  and  the  strength 
of  their  boat.  It  labored  heavily  in  the  sea.  It 
shipped  water  freely,  the  men  could  keep  nothing 
dry.  Two  of  them  had  always  to  be  on  deck,  for 
only  two  could  go  below,  and  they  could  only  lie  in 
a  very  cramped  position.  But  they  were  destined 
to  more  startling  discomforts.  On  "the  2tfth  June, 
when  they  had  been  seven  days  at  sea,  the  boat 
actually  capsized.  She  must  have  been  a  trim  one, 
for  she  righted  herself  immediately.  But  the  stores 
and  clothes  were  wetted.  Two  or  three  days  alter 
the  crew  sighted  a  ship  bound  for  Cork,  and  already 
were  so  hard  pressed  they  begged  a  little  bread. 
But  bread  could  not  be  spared,  and  with  a  bottle  of 
rum  and  some  tobacco  these  poor  rash  roysterers  of 
the  ocean  had  to  Ikj  content.  Three  days  later  there 
was  another  capsize.  Again  the  boat  righted  her- 
self, but  this  time  all  their  oil  and  nearly  all  their 
water  was  lost.  Already,  too,  the  men  began  to 
suffer  with  cramp  and  pains  in  the  legs.  They 
appear  to  have  been  fortunate  in  falling  in  with 
vessels,  and  three  days  alter  their  last-named  ca- 
lamity they  obtained  a  little  bread,  oil,  and  tobacco 
from  a  ship  bound  for  Quebec.  But  soon  afterwards 
their  oil  was  exhausted;  their  compass  was  light- 
less  ;  warm  food  could  not  be  had.  To  alleviate  this 
inconvenient  condition  of  things  they  cut  up  for  fire- 
wood the  boards  by  which  the  ballast  was  secured, 
and  so  rubbed  along  till  another  stroke  of  good  for- 
tune brought  them  within  hail  of  a  ship  which  could 
furnish  them  with  bread  and  candles.  One  would 
have  supposed  these  reckless  wanderers  would  have 
made  shift  to  seek  shelter  on  board  one  of  the  friendly 
ships  tbey  spoke  with ;  but  it  must  be  presumed  that 
determination,  or  pride,  or  both,  made  them  refrain. 
At  all  events,  on  tbey  went  upon  their  course. 

And  now  the  weather  became  more  threatening. 
The  boat  was  in  a  cross  sea.  It  was  the  l'Jth  of 
August.  They  had  been  at  sea  ever  since  the  2 2d 
June.  They  were  soon  to  be  exposed  to  its  most 
merciless  violence  without  even  the  poor  protec  tion 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  They  reckoned  they 
were  about  thirty  miles  from  Cape  Clear  when  the 
final  catastrophe  happened.  How  marvellous  to 
have  accomplished  so  much.  I  low  awful  to  be 
foiled  so  near  the  end  of  their  wild  and  venturesome 
quest  of  the  Old  World.  At  half  past  ten  o'clock 
at  night  the  boat  was  once  again  capsized  by  a 
heavy  sea.  The  ballast  boards  had  been  burnt,  and 
she  could  not  right  herself.  All  hands  were 
plunged  in  the  rough  and  angry  sea.  Over  and 
over  went  the  boat,  until  at  last  she  was  accidental- 
ly ballasted,  as  it  were,  by  the  boy  of  the  party  get- 
ting entangled  between  the  rigging  and  the  mast. 
Then  the  three  others  of  the  crew  got  upon  her. 


Two  were  now  on  the  mast  and  two  were  on  the 
side  of  the  keel.  And  this  horrible  situation  was 
comparative  safety.  The  best  the  poor  wretches 
coidd  hope  for  was  to  continue  thus.  The  worst 
that  could  befall  them  happened  often,  though  not 
irretrievably,  for  they  were  frequently  washed  off 
into  the  sea  by  heavy  waves.  At  length,  when 
they  had  clung  to  their  prostrated  bark  for  more 
than  twelve  hours,  the  bright  light  of  noon  brought 
with  it  a  sight  as  joyful  us  its  own  radiance,  but, 
unhappily,  not  less  delusive.  A  brig  bore  down 
upon  them,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  hoisted 
Dutch  colors,  and  stood  away.  Was  it  with  impre- 
cations or  with  prayers  that  this  last  agonizing  re- 
verse was  received  ?  That  we  know  not,  but  the 
fierceness  of  despair  passed  presently  away,  anil  an 
hour  after  the  brig  had  vanished  the  mate  asked  the 
man  Armstrong,  who  reached  Ixmdon  on  Sunday, 
to  prav  for  him.  What  a  scene  !  Two  men,  ap- 
parently doomed,  and  one  of  whom  was  soon  to  be 
engulfed,  praying  together  on  the  slippery  keel  of  a 
miserable  lost  boat,  and  dashed  almost  every  mo- 
ment into  the  yawning  sea,  which  Hk  they  prayed 
to  holds  mysteriously  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

The  sad  episode  was  soon  to  terminate.  The 
poor  praying  man's  ears  began  to  swell,  his  eyes 
started  madly  forward.  He  shook  hands  with  his 
companion*.  He  kissed  a  likeness  of  his  wife.  Then 
he  seemed  to  lose  all  self-control..  His  reason  was 
doubtless  departing ;  he  made  a  bite  at  the  cap- 
tain's thigh.  "  For  God's  sake,  John,"  cried  the 
man,  "don't  bite  me,"  and  then  the  poor  mate  fell 
back  into  the  sea  and  sank  forever.  The  day  wore 
on,  and  in  the  evening  at  seven  o'clock  the  boy 
asked  Armstrong  to  secure  him  to  the  l>oat.  But 
securing  was  impossible  in  such  circumstances.  The 
sea  made  light  of  the  ligature  —  his  belt  —  which 
was  the  boy's  only  hope.  He  was  washed  away, 
and  the  survivors  saw  him  no  more.  Their  turn 
was  soon  to  come.  The  captain  and  Armstrong 
were  carried  off  together.  The  captain  cried  out 
u  God  help  my  poor  wife  and  family  ! "  ami  Arm- 
strong was  left  alone.  He  must  have  been  a  strong 
and  resolute  man,  for  again  and  again  was  he  swept 
off  the  boat,  and  the  difficulty  of  regaining  it  went 
on  increasing.  He  appears  to  have  stayed  on  the 
boat  altogether  four  days.  But  at  last  the  Aerolite, 
of  Eiverjiool,  hove  in  sight,  and  Armstrong  says  he 
made  a  signal  with  a  piece  of  ragged  canvas  attached 
to  an  oar.  The  Aerolite  bore  down  and  rescued  him 
from  his  frightful  position.  He  was,  of  course,  ex- 
hausted, and  became  nearly  insensible.  lie  was 
much  bruised  by  frequent  collisions  with  the  boat. 
He  had  bad  no  means  of  retaining  moisture  in  his 
throat  except  to  chew  an  old  tobacco-pouch.  Such 
was  the  extrcmest  pass  of  this  most  terrible  adven- 
ture to  bim  who  suffered  least  by  it  Armstrong 
will  go  back  to  America  a  graver  and  wiser,  as  well 
as  a  grateful  man,  to  bear  to  tho  poor  creatures 
whom  this  foolish  prank  has  robbed  of  their  natural 
protectors  the  sad  reminiscences  of  last  hours,  such 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  passed  again  for  so 
light  a  cause. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

One  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  M.  Faucault,  has  just  been  struck 
by  paralysis. 

The  Figaro  announces  that  Princess  dc  Metter- 
nich,  wife  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  is  about  to 
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bring  an  action  for  libel  against  the  Courrier  Fran- 
rai<°\br  associating  her  name  offensively  with  La 
Kamiile  Beneiton,"  a  pi.ee  now  acting  at  the  Vau- 
deville. 

Tkk  Christmas  Story  for  the  year  18G7  will  be 
of  unusual  interest.  The  publishers  state  that  it  is 
to  l>e  written  entirely  by  Charles  Dickens  aud  Wilkie 
Collins. 

Thk  first  number  of  "  St.  Paul's,"  the  new  maga- 
zine  under  the  editorship  of  Anthony  Trollope,  is 
rather  dry  reading.  The  "  illustrations  "  consist  of 
one  full-page  block,  well  drawn  by  Millins,  and  badly 
printed  by  somebody  else. 

A  r  Palermo,  the  Princess  of  Beauffremont,  who 
had  lett  the  town  from  fear  of  cholera,  has  just  had 
her  house  robbed  of  articles  of  considerable  value,  — 
diamond*  of  the  value  of  50,0001'.,  plate  worth  12,- 
00UI".,  and  other  valuables,  amounting  in  nil  to  be- 
tween 160,0001".  and  170,000f. 

Thk  late  Mr.  II.  Crabb  Robinson,  the  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  others  of  that  famous  company,  left  behind  him 
at  his  death,  a  few  months  ago,  a  diary,  which  it  is 
said  w  ill  shortly  be  published,  and  which  may  be 
expected  to  abound  in  humorous  and  witty  anec- 
dotes of  his  literary  friends. 

M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  the  academician,  has 
written  an  article  in  the  Dtbats,  to  deny  that  the 
French  people  are  eager  to  fly  at  the  throat  of 
Prussia,  and  that  it  is  only  the  coolness  of  the 
Kmperor  which  holds  them  back.  lie  admits  that 
the  Kmperor  is  really  desirous  of  peace,  but  he 
contends  that  the  masses  of  the  nation  are  equally 
so. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, who  has  been  amusing  himself  for  sometime 
past  at  the  German  watering-places,  in  referring  to 
the  approaching  close  of  the  season  at  Ems,  thus 
wrote  :  "  In  a  fortnight  the  Kursaal  will  be  shut 
up,  as  well  as  most  of  Sic  hotels,  and  Ems  will  be  as 
silent  as  the  catacombs.  I  shall  not  linger  here  to 
write  its  cpilhalamium."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is 
anxious  to  know  with  which  of  the  other  watering- 
places  is  Ems  about  to  contract  a  matrimonial 
alliance  ? 

DANSEtfSEs  have  become  scarce,  judging  from 
circulars  from  the  managers  of  certain  theatres  now 
going  the  round  of  the  work-rooms  of  that  city.  By 
these  circulars  young  women  are  offered  from  501". 
to  60f.  per  month  for  attendance  on  the  stage.  The 
further  inducements  are  held  out  to  them  of  short 
and  diaphanous  costumes,  and  that  the  most  deserv- 
ing among  them  (read  the  prettiest)  will  be  grouped 
on  the  front  of  the  stage.  This  is  a  new  style  of 
recruiting,  but  eminently  characteristic  of  the  tone 
.  of  morals  of  modern  Paris. 

One  of  the  historic  curiosities  of  the  nark  of 
Compiegnc  is  about  to  disappear.  The  celebrated 
iron  cradle  where  the  first  Emperor  received  his 
bride,  Marie  Louise,  in  1810,  intending  thus  to 
recall  her  home  at  Schoenbrunn,  is  about  to  be 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  the  reserved  park.  As  to  that  portion 
of  it  whieh  has  always  been  open  to  the  public,  it 
will  be  kept  up  in  its  present  state.  The  cause  of 
this  demolition  is  to  gain  a  view  of  Mount  Gannc- 
lon.  The  iron  of  which  this  cradle  was  formed 
weighs  fifty  thousand  pounds. 


The  letter  of  our  correspondent  in  Vienna  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  following  gossip :  — 

IIerr  vox  Flotow,  the  composer  of"  Martha  " 
and  other  operas  has  just  arrived  in  Prague. 

The  composer  Kiieken  has  received  the  Knight's 
Cross  of  the  Frances  Joseph  Order  Irom  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria. 

Otfkxijach's  music,  the  very  quintessence  of 
mere  jingle  and  emptiness,  is  unfortunately  gradu- 
ally displacing  better  compositions  in  the  smaller 
theatres  of  China. 

The  Austrian  Chancellor,  Bair  von  Benst  has 
lieen  to  pay  his  constituents  a  visit  at  Reichenberg, 
in  Bohemia.  His  reception  there,  as  well  as  at 
Briinn,  in  Moravia,  was  quite  an  ovation. 

The  fire-pr oof  safes  of  Wertheim  in  Vienna  have 
gained  a  European  celebrity.  The  possessor  of  the 
important  establishment  where  they  are  made,  began 
life  as  a  ]>oor  penniless  boy.  He  has  just  been  dec- 
orated at  Paris,  and  the  English  government  has 
purchased  the  complete  set  of  tools  employed  in 
making  the  fire-proof  safes.  These  tools  are  the 
perfection  of  ingenuity  and  skilful  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

Ludwkj  Kossuth  has  fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
and  is  not  at  war  with  the  different  more  moderate, 
or  rather  rational  Hungarian  journals.  It  is  a  sad 
spectacle  to  behold  a  man  who  was  once  so  idolized, 
now  disowned  and  become  almost  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  calmer  of  his  countrymen.  He.  has 
been  accused  of  dallying  with  Russia.  He  denies 
the  implication,  and  calls  Russia  "the  hangman  of 
Hungary,"  although  it  was  to  Russia  that,  at  the  bc- 
gining  of  the  revolution,  he  offered  the  Hungarian 
crown. 

Field-Marshal  Baron  von  Kondelka  has  just 
been  arrested  in  his  rooms  at  the  hotel  where  he 
was  lodging.  Though  indisposed  and  in  bed,  be 
was  carried  off  at  once  to  the  military  prison,  where 
he  is  kept  strictly  separated  from  his  friends  and 
connections.  Even  his  wife  is  not  allowed  to  see 
him.  The  cause  is,  it  seems,  as  follows:  During  the 
last  campaign,  several  contractors  solicited  him  to 
use  his  influence  to  procure  for  them  various  con- 
tracts for  the  army.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and 
received,  as  recompense,  considerable  sums  of  mon- 
ey. He  was,  however,  unable  to  keep  his  word, 
and  the  said  moneys  not  having  been  returned,  the 
aggrieved  parties  carried  their  complaint  to  the 
authorities,  the  result  of  which  has  been  the  imme- 
diate arrest  of  the  Marshal. 

An  American  steamer,  "  Tho  Quaker  City," 
stopped  at  Odessa  at  the  beginning  of  September. 
The  officers  and  crew  went  to  pay  the  Emjveror  a 
visit,  and  were  received  with  the  greatest  courtesy. 
A  luncheon  was  served  for  them,  of  which  they 
partook  with  seemingly  great  zest.  They  were 
afterwards  driven  out  in  the  imperial  equipages  to 
see  the  neighborhood.  It  was  expected  that  the 
Emperor  would  visit  the  vessel,  but  he  did  not 
come.  A  letter  was  sent  to  His  Majesty  requesting 
that  he  would  forward  his  portrait,  as  a  present, 
"  with  any  other  member  of  the  imperial  family  His 
Majesty  might  like  to  select."  However,  the  wish 
was  not  complied  with.  Nothing  could  be  more 
affable  than  the  way  in  which  the  Emperor  re- 
ceived his  visitors.  He  went  with  them  through 
the  palace,  and  showed  them  the  different  rooms 
himself. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS'S  SECOND  VISIT  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I.v  answer  to  certain  interrogatories  from  "  in- 
quiring friends "  as  to  whether  ne  ha*!  decided  to 
carry  out  a  long-mooted  and  perhaps  anxiously- 
weighed  purpose,  and  pay  a  sceond  visit  to  the  I 
United  States,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  answered,  I 
curtly,  "  Yea."  To  most  people,  both  on  this  and  J 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  reply  will  be 
eminently  satisfactory.  Mr.  Dickens  went  first  to 
America  when  he  was  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame, 
but  in  years  comparatively  a  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced man.  He  could  not  do  a  wiser  and  more 
graceful  thing  than  to  revisit  the  most  remarkable 
country  in  the  world,  while  his  celebrity  is  shining 
with  noonday  radiance,  but  when  in  age  he  has 
come,  not  to  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  but  to  a  ruddy 
and  mellow  autumn.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  good  thing : 
it  is  due  both  to  the  Great  Republic  and  to  the  illus- 
trious man  of  letters,  who,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since,  visited  her  shores  and  criticised  her  manners, 
that  his  piercing  eyes  should  look  twice  on  the  most 
curious  panorama  the  world  can  show.  Non  bis  in 
idem  is  a  motto  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  interpre- 
tations. He  would  be  a  fool  indeed  to  do  a  foolish 
thing  twice.  But  second  thoughts  are  sometimes 
best ;  we  often  gain  a  great  dealby  re-examination ; 
and  every  author  must  rejoice  at  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  revising  bis  proofs  when  a  second 
edition  of  an  important  work  is  to  be  published  after 
a  lapse  of  fivc-and-twenty  years.  vVc  are  aware 
that  there  exists  a  chronic  prejudice  against  retrac- 
ing our  footsteps,  nor  is  the  process  always  devoid  of 
difficulty.  The  descent  of  Avernus  is  facile  :  it  is 
in  the  revocation  of  its  degrees  that  the  hitch  lies. 
Scotchmen  are  said  —  quite  unjustly  we  believe  — 
to  bo  mortally  averse  from  "going  back  again." 
Even  the  hospitable  landlord  of  the  hotel  who  in- 
sisted that  Martin  Chuzzlewit  should  hold  a  levee 
before  he  proceeded  to  his  swamp  farm  out  West 
was  highly  indignant  when  the  emigrant  came  back 
alive  from  the  flourishing  city  of  Eden.  Second 
visits  often  fail  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
first  has  awakened.  The  best  friends  of  Garibaldi 
might  persuade  him  not  to  undertake  another  trip 
to  London.  Cortes  went  back  in  old  age  to  Mexico, 
to  find  himself  no  longer  hailed  as  "  El  Conquista- 
dor," but  denounced  as  the  oppressive  and  exacting 
Marquis  del  Yalle  ;  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds 
of  probability  to  assume  that  many  Philadelphians 
resented  the  repeated  visits  of  William  Penn,  and 

grew  at  last  to  regard  the  kind  old  gentleman  as  a 
ore.    This  rule  applies  most  strictly  to  tourists,  and 


to  no  country  in  the  world  is  it  so  suitable  as  to 
North  America.  English  pilgrim.''  to  that  land,  in- 
tending to  write  books  on  their  return,  rarely  go 
back.  Mrs.  Trollopc,  when  she  retired  from  busi- 
ness, settled  at  Florence,  and  gave  Cincinnati  a 
wide  berth.  Her  son  Anthony,  indeed,  spent  six 
months  in  the  States,  and  tried,  by  soft  printed  an- 
swers, to  turn  away  the  wrath  which  his  mother's 
bitter  remarks  had  evoked ;  but  the  Americans  were 
scarcely  grateful  to  him.  Cobbett  went  back  over 
and  over  again  ;  but  he  was  a  politician.  Tom  Paine 
went  back  ;  but  the  "  rebellious  ncedleman  "  was  one 
of  the  best  friends  America  ever  had,  and  his 
pamphlet  of  "  Common  Sense  "  was  a  sharper  thorn 
than  Bunker's  Hill  in  the  side  of  George  III.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  went  back ;  but  he  was  a  geologist 
and  not  a  humorist.  Silk  Buckingham  went  back  ; 
but  he  was  an  abolitionist  lecturer.  Fanny  Kemblc 
went  back ;  but  she  was  more  than  half  American- 
ized. Mr.  Thackeray  went  back  ;  but  he  studiously 
refrained  from  Writing  a  book  about  the  hosts  who 
hail  lionized  him.  The  vast  majority  of  book-writing 
tourists,  however,  have  acted  on  the  maxim,  "  once 
bit  twice  shy."  They  have  dreaded  the  return  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic  more  intensely  than  tbo  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire.  They  have  experienced  the 
amenities  of  the  American  press  ;  they  have  come 
to  recognize  the  frequent  hoflowness  of  a  "  hospital- 
ity "  which,  in  exchange  for  canvas-back  ducks  and 
sparkling  catawba,  demands  cartloads  of  fulsome 
flattery  and  extravagant  eulogy.  "  Well  out  of  it " 
has  been  their  motto.  They  have  been  content  to 
maintain  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  things 
really  worthy  of  commendation  in  America ;  they 
have  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  a  few  genuine 
American  friends  who  did  not  require  to  be  flat- 
tered, and  did  not  care  to  be  "  cracked  up  "  ;  and 
having  said  their  say,  and  written  their  book,  and 
told  the  truth  according  to  their  lights,  they  have 
refrained  from  engaging  a  second  passage  per  Cu- 
nard  steamer,  and  Columbia  has  been  to  them  for 
the  future  a  strange  land,  to  which  they  are  glad 
they  have  been,  but  not  more  glad  than  that  they 
have  travelled  in  Egypt,  or  Italy,  or  Asia  Minor. 

The  position,  however,  of  Charles  Dickens  in  re- 
gard to  America  is  wholly  exceptional.  He  is  the 
most  famous  living  writer  of  the  English  tongue. 
He  is  the  brightest  and  most  genial  humorist  ex- 
tant. His  literary  popularity  is  as  great  in  the 
States  as  in  his  own  country.  In  scores  of  now 
prosperous  and  cultivated  cities  which,  when  he 
first  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  were  bog,  or 
morass,  or  primeval  forest,  there  are  sold  even*  year 
thousands  of  copies  of  his  charming  stories ;  there 
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are  thousands  of  educated  men  and  women  who 
langh  over  the  eccentricities  of  Sam  Weller,  hail 
Captain  Cuttle  as  a  friend,  cherish  the  tender 
memory  of  Nelly  Trent,  and  weep,  as  at  the  death 
of  a  beloved  child  of  tbeir  own,  over  the  loss  of 
little  Paul.  It  is  in  such  cities,  it  is  among  such 
people,  that  Mr.  Dickens  will  receive  his  heartiest 
and  most  genuine  welcome.  A  whole  generation 
has  passed  away  since  he  wrote  "  American  Notes," 
and  to  younger  Americans*  even  the  stinging  satire 
in  Martin  Chuzzlewit  must  have  lost  half  its  force 
and  direction,  for  a  great  proportion  of  the  oddities 
and  the  evils  at  which  he  laughed  have  passed  away. 
Eden  is  now,  indeed,  a  nourishing  city,  with  a  real 
theatre,  a  tangible  bank,  a  palpable  athenaeum. 
Obscure  tourists  like  Martin  are  no  longer  asked  to 
hold  levees,  and  when  Mr.  Thackeray  went  to  Amer- 
ica, although  be  was  sufficiently  lionized,  no  ir- 
repressible Yankee  youths  rushed  up  into  bis  bed- 
room, ami,  thrusting  their  heads  out  of  the  window, 
cried,  44  lie  *s  here :  bring  all  your  brothers."  Mr. 
Dickens  need  not  be  under  the  slightest  apprehension 
of  undergoing  anything  like  discourtesy  among  the 
people  he  purposes  to  visit.  In  some  isolated  local- 
ities a  few  roughs,  ere  he  commences  his  readings, 
may  cry  out  "  Chuzzlewit,"  or  "  Pograui  oration," 
or  "Hominy,"  or  44  Jefferson  Brick";  and  in  New 
York  a  few  American  Irishmen  may  accuse  him,  in 
some  of  the  lowest  newspapers  published,  of  libol- 
ling  the  country  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  aliens,  and  the  institutions 
of  which  they  are  unworthy.  But  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  American  people  Charles  Dickens  will,  we  ven- 
ture to  predict,  receive  a  welcome  worthy  both  of 
himself  aud  his  entertainers.  There  is  no  com- 
munity in  the  world  more  placable,  more  forgiving  ; 
and,  in  the  long  run,  what  is  it  that  they  have  to 
forgive  Charles  Dickens?  He  laughed  good-hu- 
morcdly  at  some  of  their  eccentricities,  lie  drew 
attention  to  some  holes  in  their  manners,  which 
they  have  sul»sequently  mended.  The  New  York- 
ers have  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  him ;  for  did 
he  not  admit  that  the  ladies  of  New  York  were 
"  exceedingly  beautiful,"  and  declare  a  sherry  cob- 
bler to  be  the  most  refreshing  stimulant  in  crea- 
tion ?  He  did  not  lampoon  the  prairies,  or  take 
away  the  character  of  Niagara.  He  paid  the  ver 
highest  compliments  —  compliments  not  higher 
than  were  deserved  —  to  the  excellence  of  the 
charitable  institutions,  the  prisons  and  the  peniten- 
tiaries. And,  finally,  in  Boston,  —  Boston,  the  most 
refined  and  the  most  intolerant  of  all  American 
cities,  —  Charles  Dickens  should  be  warmly  wel- 
comed; for  he  dared  to  be  an  abolitionist  in  the 
days  when  slavery  seemed  an  unconquerable  and 
an  ineradicable  power. 

The  renowned  author,  who  is  so  soon  to  leave  our 
shores,  will  carry  with  him  the  best  of  good  wishes 
from  all  who  appreciate  bis  genius  and  esteem  his 
character.  With  regard  to  his  reception  in  Amer- 
ica, we  may  almost  paraphrase  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme's  egotistical  44  11  ny  qu'un  Fraufais  dc  plus," 
and  say  that,  so  far  as  acquaintance  with  his  writings 
and  thorough  admiration  for  them  extend,  he  will 
only  find  across  the  Atlantic  so  many  more  millions 
of  Englishmen  than  he  left  at  home.  He  cannot 
fail  to  profit,  intellectually  as  well  as  substantially, 
by  his  projected  trip.  In  New  York  and  Boston  he 
will  behold  a  14  New  America,"  —  newer  even  than 
that  depicted  in  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  pleasant 
volumes.  The  solemn  crowds  of  sallow,  taciturn 
men  in  dark  tail  coats  and  black  satin  waistcoats, 


whom  he  may  have  remembered  in  1842,  will  no 
longer  form  the  staple  of  the  audience  at  his  read- 
ings. He  will  not  have  to  complain  that  New  York 
is  a  city  devoid  of  amusements,  and  that  the  only 
refuge  for  a  lady  after  her  table  <rhote  dinner  is  her 
bedroom,  and  for  a  gentleman  the  bar.  When  he 
was  in  America  the  As  tor  House  was  the  most 
fashionable  hotel  in  New  York.  The  Astor  House 
is  now  about  as  fashionable  as  the  44  Catherine 
Wheel,"  in  the  Borough.  He  has  yet  to  sec  the  St 
Nicholas,  the  Metropolitan,  the  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
New  York,  the  Brcvoort,  and  the  Albemarle.  He 
will  have  to  explore  one  splendid  metropolis  after 
another  full  of  theatres,  concert-rooms,  clubs,  hotels, 
cafes,  and  shops  glowing  with  all  the  jewelry  and 
millinery  of  the  Paris  Boulevards.  He  will  see  in 
New  York  a  park  more  beautiful  than  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne ;  in  Philadelphia  a  market  grander  than 
the  Holies  Centrales ;  and  in  Boston  the  rigid,  Bos- 
ton the  puritanical,  be  will  soon  find  billiard  tables 
and  subscription  halls.  Since  the  author  of 44  Martin 
Chuzzlewit "  first  went  thither,  America  has  devel- 
oped, not  merely  to  the  extent  of  twice  or  thrice, 
but  of  twenty  times  her  social  and  intellectual 
dimensions.  Mr.  Dickens  travelled  over  a  land 
whose  elder  denizens  had  hardly  forgotten  that  they 
were  once  colonists.  He  now  goes  to  a  country 
every  one  of  whose  inhabitants  is  conscious  of  being 
the  citizen  of  a  great  empire.  , 


OVER  A  CUP  OF  COFFEE. 


V 


44  Yes,  yes,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  Professor, 
while  lighting  a  fresh  cigar, 4i  a  golden  mediocrity 
is  the  real  elixir  of  life !  On  the  one  hand  it  saves 
us  from  all  the  excesses  to  which  our  disposition 
naturally  inclines,  and,  on  the  other,  it  spares  us 
those  harrowing  cares  which,  like  subtle  jioison, 
gnaw  at  our  life,  and  shorten  it  by  whole  years. 
Don't  you  think  that  I  am  right  ?  " 

44  Perfectly  so,  my  dear  sir,"  the  young  man  re- 
plied, somewhat  timidly  ;  4i  at  least,  I  feel  that  you 
are  right,  for  I  have  not  experience  enough  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  human  life." 

"  Pleases  me  to  sec  you  are  so  modest,  young  man. 
Modesty  is  a  rare  virtue  with  young  folks,  now-a- 
days.  With  their  wisdom  of  twenty  summers,  they 
pass  judgment  on  *  all  and  everything,  and  some- 
thing more,'  leaving  us  old  people  often  so  com- 
pletely perplexed,  that  we  scarcely  know  what  to 
say.  "Well,  well,  these  are  queer,  very  queer  times 
indeed." 

The  young  man  cast  a  shy  glance  at  the  old  gen- 
tleman, with  a  merry  smile  on  his  lips. 

44  Oho,  my  young  friend,"  exclaimed  the  Profes- 
sor, whom  this  suiile  had  not  escaped, 44  can  readily 
imagine  what  ideas  have  just  flashed  through  your 
young  head.  Have  often  made  it  a  study,  reading 
people's  ideas  in  their  faces.  Has  not  done  me 
much  good,  to  be  sure !  But,  never  mind,  it  did 
me  no  harm.  However,  to  come  back  to  yourself, 
suppose  you  thought  iust  now :  Always  the  same 
old  story ;  the  old  folks  eternally  praise  their  own 
time,  which,  may  lie,  was  not  a  whit  better  than 
ours  is  now!  Isn't  that  it?  Have  I  guessed 
right?" 

44  Very  nearly  so,  I  must  confess ! "  stammered  the 
young^  man,  much  confused. 

44  Never  mind  ! "  gayly  said  the  old  gentleman, 
evidently  much  pleased  with  his  good  guess,  44  you 
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are  not  far  wrong  cither !  It  waa  good  and  bad  at 
all  times ;  and  1  believe  that  the  good  has  always 
counterbalanced  the  bad  !  But  young  folks  were 
more  modest  in  those  days,  —  that  I  can  tell  vou,  — 
and  therefore  more  amiable  and  better  liked ^  But. 
methinks,  young  man,  my  philosophy  will  scarcely 
suffice  to  refresh  you  after  your  long,  dusty  walk. 
Pray  excuse  me,  —  my  daughter  will  be  here  in  a 
minute." 

44  I  be£,  Mr.  Professor,  you  will  not  trouble  your- 
self in  the  least  on  my  account" 

4<  No  trouble  at  ail,  —  am  glad  to  see  yon,  al- 
though I  can  hardly  remember  your  family.  Your 

parents  most  likelv'went  to  live  in  the  city  after  I 

had  left  it  !"* 

«•  I  believe  not,  Mr.  Professor,"  the  young  man 
answered,  slightly  blushing. 

44  Urn  !  well,  —  my  memory  cannot  remain  fresh 
all  the  time.  —  but  I  will  sav  that  I  am  obliged  to 
old  Ottenstcin  for  having  advised  you  to  call  here 
on  your  pedestrian  tour,  in  order  to  iind  out  whether 
I  was  alive  or  dead.  How  time  does  fly  !  —  remem- 
ber the  time  well  when  he  returned  from  the  Uni- 
versity and  entered  the  Ministry  art  Secretary  with- 
out pay  ....  and  to-day  he  is  Privy  Councillor, 
and  Las  for  years  conducted  the  affairs  of  our  little 
country  as  Prime  Minister.  Have  often  thought 
of  him  as  an  old  friend,  although  his  political  no- 
tions are  not  worth  a  straw." 

44  Have  you  never  been  to  see  us  during  all  these 
long  years  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  Never ! "  was  the  Professor's  brief  reply,  and 
quickly  turning  round  he  added,  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  they  leave  us  here  without  refreshments 
of  any  kind,  —  you  will  think  poorly  of  our  hospi- 
tality,—  but  wait,  there  comes  Anna  skipping  to- 
wards us ;  she  will  tell  us  everything !  You  must 
know,  Mr.  von  Dochren,  that  she  is  our  little  tyrant, 
....  O,  if  people  only  knew  what  power  a  five- 
year-old  granddaughter  wields  over  her  grandpapa ! 
....  Now,  don't  run  so  fast,  you  wild  little 
thing ;  does  n't  thou  know  that  the  weather  is  very 
hot  ?  " 

A  little  girl,  utterly  unmindful  of  this  well-meant 
admonition,  burst  into  the  room,  completely  out  of 
breath. 

*'  Am  to  tell  you,"  —  it  broke  piecemeal  f  rom  her 
little  mouth,  — "  mamma  has  to  make  fresh  coffee 
first,  and  cake  you  shall  have  too !  May  I  have 
some  cake,  grandpa  ?  " 

44  Be  quiet,  child,  —  hast  thou  done  everything,  as 
I  told  thee  V  " 

w  Yes,  grandpapa,  —  and  may  Liddy  also  come 
to  take  coffee  with  us  ?  " 

44  If  you  will  be  good  children,  she  may.  This 
gentleman  here  comes  from  the  big  city,  where 
there  are  none  but  very  good  children,  —  no  such 
little  romps  as  you  are." 

44  Grandpapa,  is  Aunt  Emily  where  they  have  the 
good  children?" 

A  shadow  flitted  across  the  brow  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 44  Yes,  my  child,"  he  said,  after  a  few 
minutes.  44  Now  go  and  see  to  it  that  thy  mamma 
soon  brings  us  something  to  eat,  for  my  guest  is  half 
starved." 

"  Grandpapa,  why  has  that  gentleman  not  brought 
Annt  Emily  with  him  ?  " 

44  Because  he  comes  from  another  city,  thou  little 
stupid.    Now  go ;  quick ! " 

The  child  disappeared :  a  silence  of  some  momenta 
ensued. 

41  You  have  still  another  granddaughter?"  in- 


quired the  young  man,  who  bad  smilingly  listened 
to  the  child's  talk. 

44  Yes,  sir ;  she  is,  however,  three  years  younger, 
and  does  not  know  her  power  over  me  yet.  These 
two  dear  little  creatures  sweeten  my  life.  And  Ot- 
tenstcin, has  he  also — foolish  question!  You  told 
me  a  little  while  ago  that  his  son,  the  lieutenant, 
had  not  thought  of  marriage  yet.  O,  that  I  had  a 
son !  But  no,  it  is  much  better  as  it  is,  although  I 
have  much  grieved  over  my  daughter.  You  may 
not  know  it :  my  daughter,  the  mother  of  my  grand- 
daughters, has  been  a  widow  these  four  years,  and 
lived  with  us  ever  since.  The  Lord  has  taken  away 
mv  good  wife  long,  long  ago;  and  had  I  had  sons, 
what  would  have  become  of  me  in  my  solitude  ?  " 

44  A  solitude  which  doubtless  you  felt  winh-  your 
daughter  was  married  ?  " 

44  Not  so  much ;  my  younger  daughter  was  with 
me  then.  But  tell  me  something  about  your  city. 
I  should  much  like  to  ask  you  many  questions  about 
people  and  —  Indeed,  it  would  gratify  me  to  hear 
something  about  the  past.    How  is  —  '/" 

44  Your  former  pupil,  the  reigning  Duke  V  "  inter- 
rupted the  young  man ;  and,  without  noticing  the 
light  frown  on  the  Professor's  forehead,  he  continued, 
41 1  could  not  tell  you  mueh  about  him.  He  enjoys 
very  good  health,  and  the  Crown  Prince  goes  to  the 
university  next  term." 

44  Does  he  indeed.    And  what  do  people  say  of 
the  education  the  Prince  has  receivea  ? "  * 
the  Professor,  his  face  still  wearing  the 
expression. 

44  It  would  hardly  do  for  me  to  speak  about  it," 
said  the  young  man ;  44  but  I  hear  that  his  Highness 
is  very  well  satisfied,  and  that  the  tutor  of  the 
Crown  Prince  —  " 

44  Urbi  et  Orbi  dwells  upon  the  noble  qualities  of 
his  pupil ;  I  know  all  that  It  is  singular  how  every- 
thing in  this  world  repeats  itself.  I  did  the  same 
thing;  bot,  truly,  I  hail  the  very  best  of  reasons  for 
it  The  reigning  Duke  was  indeed  ooo  of  the  ablest 
young  men  whom  I  have  ever  known." 

44  In  that  case,"  said  the  other,  smiling, 44  we  have 
fair  proof  that  not  everything  repeats  itself,  for  the 
tutor  of  the  Prince  does  by  no  means  extol  his 
pupil ! " 

44  Indeed !  Yon  astonish  me.  But  tell  me  more. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Prince  must  now  be  about 
eighteen,  —  nineteen." 

44  You  are  quite  right ;  he  is  about  my  own  age. 
The  tutor  calls  the  Prince  a  wild,  ungovernable  boy, 
more  fit  for  anything  else  than  for  being  Regent  some 
day." 

44  And  the  man  savs  that  openly  ?  " 

44 1  have  heard  it  from  his  own  lips." 

44  Hm !  I  respect  that  man.  He  may  not  make 
a  brilliant  career,  but  —  " 

44  And  why  not,  Mr.  Professor  ?  "  asked  the  young 
man,  turning  his  frank,  clear  eyes,  towards  the  old 
man,  who  returned  the  look  for  a  moment,  then  took 
the  young  man's  hand  and  said,  — 

44  Your  question,  Mr.  von  Dochren,  does  yon  hon- 
or, and  proves  to  me  unmistakably  that  your  parents, 
whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  are  high- 
minded  people.  Always  remain  so,  my  young  friend. 
Never  believe  an  action  to  be  unjust  before  you 
know  its  innermost,  deepest  motives,  and,  if  an  old 
growler  like  myself,  tells  you  that  a  prince's  tutor, 
who  does  not  laud  his  pupil  to  the  skies,  will  not  be 
very  successful  in  his  career,  just  answer  him,  that 
he,  like  Cicero,  pleads  pro  dorao.  You  will  under- 
stand me ;  I  have  some  experience  on  that  point 
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Loved  my  high-born  pupil  ;is  I  did  my  own  child, 
and  for  that  very  reason  I  always  closely  weighed 
my  opinion  of  him.  Wanted  to  make  a  man  of 
him,  such  as  I  thought  a  prince  ought  to  be.  That 
did  not  suit;  made  enemies;  the  late  Duke  sent  me 
away  from  court  as  a  dangerous  man,  —  may  be  I 
did  not  quite  chime  in  with  his  political  sympathies. 
In  short,  he  forbade  his  son  all  communication  with 
uie  and  the  reigning  Duke.  Well,  he  was  quite 
right  to  follow  his  august  father's  wishes.  But  I 
dure  say  you  have  heard  all  this  before  now." 

44  I  have  indeed,  sir;  at  my  parents'  I  heard  the 
affair  mentioned  once  or  twice,  and  people  seemed 
not  to  understand  why  the  present  Duke,  on  succeed- 
ing his  father  a  few  months  ago,  did  not  make  up  for 
an  old  wrong  done." 

"  I/et  us  not  say  any  more  about  it,  —  that  hap- 

Ced  long  ago,  —  I  bear  him  no  grudge,  for  having 
j»  forgotten  his  old  tutor !  Besides,  —  you  must 
set%  —  do  not  let  us  speak  of  this  in  my  daughter's 
presence,  —  she  insists  upon  it,  that  those  old  stories 
affect  me  very  keenly  !  —  I  had  an  enemy  at  court, 

—  God  forgive  him,  —  I  have  long  forgiven  him! 
He  never  liked  me  from  our  school-days  up,  and  re- 
tained his  dislike  of  me  with  rare  pertinacity  ! 
His  is  the  whole  blame,  —  and  his  son  is,  —  I  know 
not  by  what  title,  in  the  personal  suite  of  the  pres- 
ent Duke !  That  may  account  for  my  solitary  exist- 
ence. I  live  happy  and  contented,  —  and  though 
at  times  it  grieves  me  deeply,  that  he,  whom  I  loved 
as  my  own  son,  should  misjudge  and  forget  me, — 
never  mind,  —  I  must  bear  it  ...  .  Ah !  look  here, 

—  here  come  the  consoling  angels  of  the  obi  man, 

—  and  with  them  your  coffee  at  last ! " 

The  Professor  treated  his  young  friend  to  a  phil- 
osophical argument  on  the  merits  of  a  good  cup  of 
coffee,  maintaining  that  good  coffee  could  be  had  in 
Germany  as  well  as  anywhere  else,  even  though  the 
quantitative  use  of  the  savory  bean  had  in  some  re- 
sj>ects  impaired  the  quality  of  the  beverage  in  some 

Earts  of  the  country.  He  had  scarcely  finished  his 
umorous  sally,  when  his  daughter,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Doctor  Moselt,  brought  in  one  of  those  coffee- 
pots, which,  in  other  countries,  would  have  sufficed 
for  a  company  of  at  least  fifteen  persons. 

"  You  can  now  see,  Mr.  von  Dochrcn,"  the  Pro- 
fessor continued,  "  what  is  the  custom  in  our  little 
village ;  my  Louise  will  cling  to  it ;  she  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  healthy  person  ought  to  drink  less  than 
four  cups." 

44  And  my  papa,"  the  young  woman  remarked, 
with  a  cheerful  smile,  "  is,  God  be  thanked !  in  ex- 
cellent health,  and  in  spite  of  his  protest,  occasion- 
ally takes  as  many  as  five  cups ! " 

44  Do  not  say  that  quite  so  loud,  thou  little  trait- 
ress, for  if  our  guest  should  report  that  in  the  cap- 
ital, I  greatly  fear  me  I  might  lose  the  little  respect 
they  have  preserved  for  me.  Moreover,  thou 
ought'st  to  take  into  consideration  that  thou  pourest 
out  thy  coffee  while  I  am  reading,  and,  thus  ab- 
sorbed, I  swallow  the  brown-dyed  water,  as  I  am 
tempted  to  call  it,  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
otherwise  my  better  self  would  surely  rebel  against 
thy  third  or  fourth  cup." 

The  young  man  listened,  with  an  expression  of 
emotion  in  his  handsome  features,  to  the  merry' ban- 
ter between  father  and  daughter,  which  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  children.  In  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  young  man  there  was  a  certain  some- 
thing that  greatly  attracted  the  Professor,  and  made 
him  feel  more  quickly  at  home  than,  with  his  some- 
what suspicious  character,  was  generally  the  case. 
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He  looked  at  the  young  man  several  times  with 
so  pleased  an  expression  as  to  astonish  even  hia 
daughter. 

44  And  now,  my  friend,"  he  said,  after  the  second 
cup,  44  let  us,  for  a  moment,  dismiss  my  daughter's 
brewage,  and  tell  me  some  news  about  the  capital." 

44 1  hardly  think,  sir,  that  you  would  be  much  in- 
terested in  what  I  could  tell  you ;  of  the  past  I 
know  little,  —  of  the  present  we  have  talked  already, 
and  what  is  more,  it  I  were  to  give  yon  too  much 
news  of  the  city,  which  evidently  you  remember 
with  gratification,  would  not  that  be  likely  to  eon- 
firm  you  in  your  intentions  never  to  come  and  see 
us  again  ?  " 

44  As  you  please,  Mr.  von  Dochren,"  the  Profes- 
sor replied,  a  little  out  of  humor ;  "  my  daughter  is 
just  like  you  in  that  respect;  she,  together  with  my 
second  daughter,  stayed  there  nearly  a  month  dur- 
ing last  year,  and  when  she  returned  nothing  could 
be  got  out  of  her,  under  some  pretext  or  another ; 
but  be  it  as  you  prefer." 

44  But,  my  dear  papa,  thou  art  acensing  me 
wrongly,"  said  the  Doctor's  widow.  41 1  had  noth- 
ing to  tell,  having  stayed  for  days  together  with 
Emily,  who  was  under  the  physician's  treatment." 

u  Is  your  second  daughter  a  patient  still  ?  "  the 
young  man  asked,  with  much  feeling. 

44  Yes  and  no,"  the  Professor  replied,  with  a  sigh ; 
44  the  girl  is  fading  away  like  a  flower,  the  worm  is 
gnawing.  I  do  not  know  what  to  hope  or  to  fear! 
God's  will  be  done!  I  have  recently  sent  her  to 
stay  with  some  relatives  at  Berlin,  for  a  change  of 
air  and  scene." 

The  old  gentleman  became  silent  and  bung  his 
head,  —  his  daughter  rested  hers  on  her  hand,  her 
fair  features  looking  very  sad,  —  the  pause  that  fol- 
lowed the  Professor's  last  words  became  oppressive, 

"  Well,  Louise,"  he  suddenly  spoke  up  again, 
"thou  forgct'st  that  our  cups  are  empty.  Let  us 
speak  of  something  else.  We  ought  not  to  make 
our  guest  feel  sadf  You  must  tell  me  something, 
Mr.  von  Dochren,  and  if  you  know  little  about 
other  people,  let  me  hear  more  about  yourself.  Did 
you  not  say  that  you  were  soon  leaving  for  the  Uni- 
versity, —  have  you  gone  through  the  gymnasium  in 
your  city  ?  " 

44  No,  sir,  I  had,  and  still  have,  a  tutor." 

14 1  do  not  approve  of  a  young  man's  taking  the 
whole  of  his  first  studies  away  from  school,  —  but 
that  is  only  my  individual  opinion.  No  doubt  you 
are  very  glad  to  go  off  to  the  University  to  gain 
your  so-called  freedom  at  last  ?  " 

44  Quite  the  contrary,  Mr.  Professor,  my  tutor  is 
going  with  me,  and  I  am  very  glad  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  him  yet  awhile." 

So ! "  replied  the  Professor,  slowly,  "  so !  in  that 
case  I  greatly  respect  your  tutor  for  having  won  the 
affection  of  his  pupil  to  such  a  degree.  And  your 
lather,  what  does  he  say  to  it?  " 

41  My  father  has  always  been  pleased  with  the 
friendship  I  felt  for  my  tutor.  lie  su]>erintendtul 
my  education  himself,  and  since  his  own  had  lie*».n 
conducted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  as  he  bore  his 
teacher  the  same  affection  I  do  mine,  you  may  read- 
ily conceive  that  1  have  had  his  sanction  through- 
out" 

44  Excellent,  excellent,"  exclaimed  the  Professor, 
with  enthusiasm.  44  Upon  my  word,  your  father  is 
a  man  who  —  whose  acquaintance  I  should  be  proud 
to  make,  and  your  tutor  has  a  pupil  — " 

44  With  whom  he  has  not  always  been  pleased,  and 
whom  he  has  often  reproved  most  seriously." 
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"  Well,  well,  that  is  a  matter  of  course,  youth 
cannot  be  perfect." 

"  But  who  will  surely  be  revenged  on  him  for  the 
numerous  and  difficult  impositions ! "  added  the 
young  guest  with  a  face  radiant  with  joy. 

"  I  dare  say  you  will,"  exclaimed  the  Professor, 
gayly,  "  1  kuow  what  such  plans  of  revenge  mean, 
— 'have  been  their  victim  once  myself!  Remember 
very  distinctly  how  one  day  I  sent  my  Sallust  to 
the  bookbinder,  and  when  it  was  sent  back  1  discov- 
ered that  page  twenty  followed  close  upon  page 
nine,  the  intermediate  numbers  coming  next  in  sub- 
verted order,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  book.  I 
feared  the  poor  man  was  demented,  went  to  him 
and  found  out  that  he  had  been  greatly  perplexed 
himself,  but  that  the  servant  who  took  the  book  to 
him  had  repeated  several  times,  that  the  book  was 
to  be  bound  in  exactly  the  way  in  which  the  same 
was  sent.  That  was  true  enough.  I  had  given  the 
order  myself,  there  being  some  loose  leaves,  but  I 
could  not  conceive,  ....  when  suddenly  I  remem- 
bered that  the  book  had  lain  for  some  time  in  a 
room  in  which  his  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  had 
remained  several  hours  writing  an  extra  lesson. 
He  had  evidently  overheard  me  giving  the  order  to 
the  servant,  and  had  made  the  most  of  his  time  to 
play  me  the  little  trick!  The  rogue!  Do  you 
know  what  I  did  ?  I  said  nothing  at  the  time ;  but 
on  his  next  birthday,  when  be  had  probably  long 
forgotten  the  prank,  I  had  his  coat  of  arms  printed 
on  the  cover  of  the  Sallust,  and  presented  the  book 
to  him.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  came  to  me, 
asking  my  pardon,  —  he  was  a  noble  boy,  —  young 
prince ! "  the  Professor  corrected  himself. 

Mr.  von  Dochren  had  listened  to  the  recital  of  this 
anecdote  with  an  attention  which  it  scarcely  de- 
served. This  had  not  escaped  the  Professor,  for  af- 
ter a  little  pause,  he  added,  — 

"  I  may  be  mistaken,  my  young  friend,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  may  have  some  antics  of  a 
similar  nature  on  your  conscience  ?  " 

44  I  do  not  wish  to  make  myself  better  than  I 
am,"  replied  Mr.  von  Dochren ;  "  on  beautiful  sum- 
mer days  I  have  felt  it  very  irksome  to  write  com- 
positions of  a  yard  in  length,  and  have  taken  my 
revenge  for  them.  But  in  this  case  a  more  signal 
retribution  shall  be  visited,  and  what  pleases  me 
most  is  the  fact  that  my  father  approves  heartily  of 
what  I  intend  to  do." 

"  Indeed  ?  that  astonishes  me,  and  your  revenge 
cannot  be  a  very  terrible  one  ?  " 

"  Well !  well !  deserved  it  he  certainly  has.  We 
all  like  him  as  though  he  had  been  born  among  ns, 
and  yet  he  has  secrets  from  us.  Only  to  think  that 
he  may  be  unhappy,  —  probably  is,  and  none  of  us 
to  know  it.  I  was  the  first  to  divine  it,  then  traced 
the  matter  more  closely ;  have  to  be  candid ;  com- 
mitted some  indiscretions,  and  when  I  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  facts,  and  knew  not  what  to  do,  1  told 
my  father  the  whole  truth.  In  doing  so  I  supposed 
that  everything  and  everybody  would  be  set  right, 
for  my  father  has  great  influence ;  but  alas  !  I  found 
out  very  soon  that  I  had  indulged  in  vain  hopes. 
Mv  father  spoke  to  him  frankly  and  long,  and  finally 
told  me  the  result  of  their  interview, —  there  was  no 
hope  of  smoothing  matters,  —  my  tutor  would  have 
and  ought  to  bear  his  fate  like  a  man.  This  infor- 
mation I  turned  over  in  my  head  for  several  days, 
and  at  hist  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  nei- 
ther prudence  nor  influence  could  accomplish  might 
perhaps  be  successfully  done  in  a  very  simple  way, 
and  hence  1  mean  now  to  act  on  my  own  responsi- 


bility !  Would  that  I  might  succeed,  —  how  happy 
it  would  make  me." 

The  face  of  the  young  man  was  all  aglow  with 
emotion  ;  the  Professor  looked  at  him  with  a  beam- 
ing smile,  and  taking  his  hand,  said, — 

44 1  have  never  envied  any  human  being,  but, 
Mr.  von  Dochren,  I  wish  Heaven  had  vouchsafed 
me  a  son  who  resembled  you  ?  " 

The  young  man  averted  his  face  ;  his  eyes  were 
moist. 

"  And  thou,  Louise,  thy  coffee  must  be  cold  ; 
come,  quick,  let  us  have  a  bottle  of  wine.  My 
guest  and  I  will  drink  the  health  of  his  tutor  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart !  *'  said  Dochren. 

"  The  wine  is  here,"  replied  Mrs.  Moselt.    44 1* 
knew  beforehand  that,  with  all  thy  criticisms,  thou 
wouldst  spoil  the  young  gentleman's  taste  for  my 
cofFee,  and  I  prepared  myself  accordingly." 

Soon  the  glasses  were  filled ;  the  Professor  took 
one,  and  with  a  voice  full  of  feeling  said,  — 

44  The  influence  which  a  teacher  exerts  on  the 
welfare  of  a  state  is  scarcely  known  or  duly  appre- 
ciated. He  makes  of  the  boy  a  citizen,  who  lives 
for  his  country,  works  and  dies  for  it.  This  convic- 
tion escapes  none  of  us,  — everybody  experiences  it ; 
and  yet  we  are  all  of  us  ungrateful  to  those  who 
have  raised  us  intellectually  to  that  point  at  which 
alone  we  are  able  to  cultivate  the  gifts  with  which 
the  Lord  has  endowed  us !  Who  ever  knows  the 
names  of  the  teachers  of  a  Humboldt,  a  Hitter,  a 
Gueisenan,  or  a  Stein  ?  The  names  of  those  teach- 
ers who  have  sown  on  the  well-prepared  soil  of  the 
young  mind  are  remembered.  But  he  who  has 
cleared  the  ground  of  stones  and  stumps,  who  has 
ploughed  and  harrowed  it  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ; 
he  is  hardly  known  or  forgotten,  even  when  the  har- 
vest thus  reaped  Bbould  prove  the  most  fertile  of 
the  century.  I  fervently  hope,  Mr.  von  Dochren, 
that  you  may  live  to  be  a  useful  member  of  the  state; 
but  if  you  do,  do  not  forget  the  plain,  perhaps  half- 
starving  teacher,  who  has  handed  you  over  to  the 
professors  of  the  University,  such  as  you  are,  sound 
in  mind  and  heart !  And  now  give  me  his  name, 
—  let  us  drink  his  health  in  the  house  of  a  former 
colleague  of  his  ;  tell  me  what  is  his  name  ?  " 

44  Hermann  Welker,"  answered  the  young  man,  in 
a  voice  scarcely  audible. 

A  sudden  change  came  over  the  face  of  the  Pro- 
fessor; he  put  down  the  half-raised  glass,  and  passed 
his  hand  over  his  forehead.  Even  the  Doctor's 
widow  had  cast  a  frightened  glance  at  the  young 
man. 

44  Welker,"  at  last  said  the  Professor,  "  was  he 
born  at  the  capital  V  " 

44  He  was,"  replied  Dochren,  falteringly;  44  he  is 
the  second  son  of  the  former  Councillor  of 
State." 

The  old  gentleman  had  jumped  up  from  his  chair 
and  pushed  the  wineglass  far  away  from  him  ;  his 
daughter  all  the  while  following  his  motions  with  a 
troubled  look.  Her  father,  after  eying  the  young^ 
man  for  a  few  minutes,  seemed  to  compose  himself, 
sat  down  again,  took  the  glass  once  more,  and 
said, — 

44  Let  not  the  sins  of  the  fathers  be  visited  upon 
the  children  !  Here  is  to  the  health  of  your  tutor, 
Mr.  von  Dochren,  and  mav  he  never  have  an  enemy 
who  will  deprive  him  of  the  aiVection  and  friendship 
of  his  pupil  !  " 

44  Nobody  will  ever  have  the  power  to  do  that," 
exclaimed  Dochren,  emptying  his  glass. 

The  old  Professor  smiled  "sadly,  and  pressed  his 
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daughter's  hand,  which  slic  had  held  out  to  him  with 
a  look  full  of  deep  meaning. 

The  wine  seemed  to  have  dispensed  young  Doch- 
ren's  timidity,  for,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  after 
a  second  ghuss  had  followed  the  first,  he  grew  (juite 
talkative,  and  sueei>eded,  by  many  anecdote  about 
life  and  people  in  the  capital,  in  effacing  the  impres- 
sion which  the  mention  of  his  tutor's  name  had 
made  upon  his  host. 

"  Mr.  Professor,"  he  said,  after  a  while,  with  a 
touch  of  familiarity,  "when  Mr.  von  Ottcnstcin 
asked  me  to  call  upon  you,  1  gladly  complied  with 
his  request,  for  I  had  lon^  wished  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  this  wish  had  become  stronger  :i 
hundred-fold  from  the  moment  that  I  resolved  to  be 
instrumental  in  making  my  tutor  happy  for  life." 

"  I  should  not  dream  of  making  you  waver  in 
your  resolve,  young  man  \  it  is  a  noble  and  magnan- 
imous one.  Nevertheless,  I  know  that,  at  your  age, 
such  resolves  are  made  and  —  But  pray  tell  me 
how  I  am  concerned  in  it  V  " 

44  I  knew,  Professor,  that  you  would  not  hesitate 
to  give  me  your  advice." 

u  Certainly  not ;  but  why  come  to  me?" 

"  Let  me  speak  frankly  and  you  will  see  at  once. 
My  tutor,  as  I  told  vou  before,  is  the  second  son  of 
the  Councillor  of  £tate  Wclker,  who  occupied  so 
influential  a  position  under  the  late  Duke.  His 
elder  brother  was  a  captain  in  our  army,  and  as- 
signed to  the  then  Crown  Prince  as  his  adjutant. 
The  Councillor  of  State  died  a  few  years  ago,  and 
when  the  Crown  Prince  succeeded  his  father  a  few 
months  since,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  dismiss  the 
adjutant,  forced  upon  him  by  his  father,  and  to  pen- 
sion him." 

44  I  never  heard  of  this,"  said  the  Professor,  great- 
ly agitated. 

"It  was  a  public  disgrace,"  continued  the  young 
man,  "which,  however,  little  astonished  those  famil- 
iar with  the  private  life  of  the  Prince ;  for  it  was 
well  known  that  the  Crown  Prince  never  liked  Wel- 
ker's  family,  and,  although  obedient  to  his  father, 
always  considered  the  influential  position  given  to 
this  family  as  a  misfortune  to  himself  and  to  the 
whole  country.  The  blow  fell  no  less  heavily  upon 
my  tutor,  although  he  had  never  stood  on  tne  best 
of  terms  with  his  father  and  older  brother.  Gn  his 
Accession,  the  Prince  had  sent  Mm  word  that  lie  need 
not  be  apprehensive  about  his  future  career,  —  that 
he  should  always  respect  and  assist  him ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  you"  will  readily  understand  that  it  must 
be  very  painful  to  a  noble  character  to  have  the  dis- 

Eleasure  of  a  beloved  Prince  fa\l  upon  a  member  of 
is  family.  Young  Welker  was  deeply  touched  by 
it,  especially  after  the  Prince  had  one  day  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him.  But  that  is  not  all 
You  have  probably  heard  that  the  Councillor  of 
State  was  very  jealous  of  his  position,  and  had  fre- 

Jiuently  done  injustice  to  others,  whose  influence  he 
eared.  And  now  I  come  to  the  point,  —  my  un- 
fortunate tutor  loves  the  daughter  of  a  man  who 
has  for  years  been  persecuted  by  his  father  with  an 
injustice  and  a  bitterness  entirely  beyond  all  justifi- 
cation." 

The  young  man  stopped  a  moment.  The  Profes- 
sor had  listened  to  his  words  with  great  earnestness ; 
for  all  he  now  heart!  had  remained  utterly  unknown 
to  him  during  his  total  seclusion  from  his  former 
associations.  At  the  last  words  of  the  young  man 
he  trembled  visibly,  and  said :  44  That  sounds' like  a 


44 1  admit  it,  but  it  is  one  whose  end  is  1 
prove  a  very  s;id  one,  for  nobody  can  intcrft 
not  even  the  Prince,  who  knows  all  about  it 

44  Not  even  the  Prince !  how  am  I  to  uuc 


•ly  to 
in  it, 


true! 
>  such 


4"  lie  told  my  tutor, 4 1  am  powerless  in  this  atter, 
for  every  step  I  might  take  would  be  an  ac< 
to  my  departed  father.' " 

4i  That . . .  is  true, . . .  and  again  not . . .  qui 
But  what  says  the  father  of  the  young  girl 
.  .  .  I  hardly  know  what  to  call  it,  to  such  : 
mcntV" 

Young  Dochren  rose  from  his  seat,  and  st  uding 
before  the  Professor,  said,  solemnly :  '*  Bef>  e  the 
father  knew  of  the  tender  feelings  which  hi  re  at- 
tached Hermann  Welker  to  his  daughter,  un  nown 
to  everybody,  that  father  said :  4  Let  not  the  ins  of 
the  fathers  be  visited  upon  the  children.' " 

The  Professor  gazed  upon  the  young  mar  i  face 
like  one  in  a  dream !  Even  his  daughter,  wl  )  had 
listened  silently,  had  risen  from  her  chair. 

44  Nobodv  knows  of  what  I  am  doing,  Prof  «sor," 
continued  l)oehren ;  41  in  my  inexperience  of  1  ;ie  in- 
tricate interests  and  concatenations  in  life,  eeing 
that  none  could  give  advice,  I  thought  it  wo  dd  be 
best  —  " 

44  What ! "  cried  the  Professor,  with  glowini ;  face, 
44  what  V" 

44  To  tell  you  myself,  that  my  unhappy  tut<ir  and 
your  sick  daughter  have  known  each  other  these 
three  years,  that  they  love  each  other,  and  des pond- 
ing! y  look  upon  the  future." 

44  J/y  daughter,  Emily !"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
41  O,  it  cannot  be  she  should  have  dared  to.  You 
dare." 

Young  Dochren  had,  meanwhile,  cast  an  implor- 
ing look  at  the  daughter,  then  turned  again  to  the 
Professor :  41 1  told  you  before  that  I  knew  little  of 
life ;  you  may  turn  me  away,  if  I  have  offended  you, 
but  I  owed  this  step  to  the  man  who  has  formed  my 
mind,  and  whom  I  cannot  thane  enough  for  it,  as 
you  said  yourself  but  a  little  while  ago ! " 

44  You  —  you  arc  a  noble  yonng  fellow  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  Professor, 44  but  —  " 

44  And  Emily  has  always  been  thy  little  favorite, 
papa  V  "  said  the  Doctor's  widow,  44  and  now  at  last 
we  know  why  the  poor  girl  is  pining." 

44 1  am  not  angry  at  Emily,  poor  child ! "  said  the 
old  Professor, 44  but  —  " 

44  You  surely  cannot  be  angry  at  my  tutor ! "  in- 
terrupted Dochren,  44  him  whom  the  Prince  honors, 
whom  we  love,  and  who  suffers  more  than  you  can 
imagine." 

The  old  gentleman  jumped  up,  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer;  he  opened  the  door  leading  from  the 
veranda  into  the  house,  and  said :  "I  must  be  alone 
for  a  while  to  collect  my  — * 

And  he  disappeared. 

w  And  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Moselt,"  said  the  young 
man,  going  up  to  her,  44 lend  me  your  assistance; 
my  mother,  whose  acquaintance  you  shall  make  be- 
fore long,  says  that  if — if  we  succeed,  your  sister 
will  be  made  happy  by  my  tutor ! " 

He  took  his  hat,  — 44 1?  are  well,  make  my  peace 
with  your  father,  he  has  to  forgive  me  for  hating 
deceived  him  a  whole  afternoon!"  he  added,  and 
quickly  left,  followed  by  the  looks  of  the  widow, 
who  could  scarcely  yet  realize  all  she  had  heard 
and 


44 By  the  powers!  if  it  were  not  high  noon  I 
should  be  tempted  to  believe  in  apparitions ! "  ex- 
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claimed  Privy  Councillor  von  Ottenstein,  spring- 
ing from  his  chair  to  shake  hands  with  a  person  just, 
entering  the  room.  "  Thou  here,  old  boy !  Let  mo 
embrace  thee,  man  !  Have  n't  seen  thee  these  fif- 
teen years !  And  there  is  the  same  good,  honest 
face !  Why !  I  am  very,  very  glad  to  see  thee ! 
Come,  sit  thee  down  here,  by  my  side !  Well,  God 
be  thanked -l    He  is  come  back  to  us  at  last ! " 

This  cordial  reception  was  given  to  our  friend, 
the  Professor,  who  had  actually  started  for  the  cap- 
ital, and  on  arrival  called  upon  his  good  old  friend 
first. 

After  talking  over  the  past  for  some  time  he  sud- 
denly began:  "I  have  a  sad  duty  to  perform,  ()t- 
tenstein,  a  iluty  that  nobody  can  relieve  me  of,  and 
which,  I  do  not  deny  it,  requires  great  self-com- 
mand. Let  me  explain  in  a  few  words.  I  received 
my  daughter  Emily's  reply  yesterday;  thy  young 
friend  no  doubt  has  told  thee  all;  in  phort,  she  has 
answered  mo  simply  •  Yes,'  and  now  I  must  do  a 
parent's  duty  and  overcome  all  my  old  antipathies. 
Tell  me,  whero  can  I  find  private  tutor  Welker?  n 

"  Private  tutor  —  Welker  —  don't  know  such  a 
man ! " 

"  Not  know  him  —  the  tutor  to —  " 

"  Ahem !  Thou  mean'st  Professor  Welker ;  thou 
wilt  find  him  at  the  Palace,  of  course  !  " 

"  I  don't  understand  thee,  at  what  palace  ?  " 

"  Well,  thunder  and  mars  !  Didst  thou  not  live 
at  the  Palace,  when  thou  wast  Tutor  to  the  Crown 
Prince  ?  " 

Ottenstein  feasted  his  eyes  a  long  time  on  the  ex- 
pression of  utter  astonishment  depicted  in  his  old 
friend's  face,  then  quietly  relieved  him  of  hat  and 
cane  and  said:  "  Now  that  we  have  thee  with  us 
once  more,  wo  shall  not  let  thee  off  again  ;  thou  art 
fairly  taken  unawares  by  the  pet  of  us  all,  old  growl- 
er ;  come,  owu  up  like  a  man  I "  And  changing  his 
tone  to  one  of  more  seriousness,  he  added  :  "  And 
canst  thou  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  he  who  so 
ably  educated  and  developed  such  a  mind  is  not 
also  a  good  man  ?  Must  everything  needs  be  un- 
sound in  a  man  ?  can  there  not  be  a  good  and  no- 
ble character  even  in  an  intriguer's  family  ?  I 
vouch  fur  that  man,  and  if  that  do  not  suffice 
thee  —  " 

The  folding-doors  were  thrown  open,  the  ser 
vant  announced,  "  His  Highness  the  Duke,  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  have  just  alighted!" 

"  What  sayest  thou  now  V "  asked  Ottenstein, 
"hmV" 

But  his  friend  did  not  speak,  —  quietly  pushing 
the  servant  aside  he  had  rushed  out  of  the  room  to 
meet  his  former  pupil  with  a  face  radiant  with  Joy. 

"  Run  to  the  Palace  quick ! "  said  Ottenstein  to 
the  servant,  "  and  tell  Professor  Welker  to  lose  not 
a  minute  in  coming  here ! " 

HOW  GUN-COTTON  IS  MADE. 

TnKRE  are  at  present  only  two  places  in  Eng- 
land, perhaps  in  the  world,  where  the  manufacture 
of  gun-cotton  is  carried  on  upon  anything  like  a 
large  or  systematic  scale,  viz.  at  the  Government 
powder  works  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and  at  the  pri- 
vate works  of  Messrs.  Prentice,  at  Stowmarket. 
The  manufacture  falls  naturally  into  three  main 
subdivisions :  1st  The  preparation  of  the  cotton ; 
2d.  The  conversion  of  cotton  into  gun-cotton ;  3d. 
The  preparation  of  the  gun-cotton  for  use.  For- 
merly, until  Baron  von  Lenk  elaborated  an  im- 
proved system  of  manufacture,  gun-cotton  was  made 


exclusively  from  cotton  wool.  This  substance,  how- 
ever, was  generally  regarded  as  presenting  difficul- 
ties in  its  preparation.  It  was  argued  that  the 
complete  and  uniform  saturation  of  masses  of  cotton 
wool  was  a  thing  not  easily  accomplished,  and  un- 
der the  old  process  of  manufacture  the  objection 
undoubtedly  held  good.  On  immersion  the  wool 
assumed  a  new  character.  It  caked  into  a  wet  mass 
far  less  readily  penetrated  either  by  water  or  acids, 
and  less  convenient  to  handle  than  the  skeins  of 
cotton  which  Von  Lenk  introduced,  and  in  the  in- 
troduction of  which  he  has  generally  been  held  to 
have  effected  a  radical  improvement.  The  present 
system  of  working  gun-cotton  has,  however,  re- 
moved many  of  these  difficulties,  and  it  seems  now 
to  be  coming  to  be  understood  that  it  matters  little 
in  what  form  the  cotton  be  employed. 

The  cotton  is  first  boiled  in  an  alkaline  solution, 
find  from  this  point  remains,  with  one  exception, 
damp,  and  therefore  absolutely  innocuous  during 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  processes.  The  safety 
attending  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton  is  an  im- 
|>ortant  feature  in  its  production.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger or  possibility  of  accident  until  the  material 
reaches  the  final  stage  at  which  it  has  to  be  dried ; 
and  although  the  same  precautions  are  officially  in- 
sisted upon  in  a  gun-cotton  factory  as  are  necessa- 
rily observed  in  gunpowder  works,  they  are  in  truth 
superfluous,  and  their  observance  is  only  calculated 
to  conceal  one  of  the  strong  recommendations  of 
the  substance,  viz.  its  absolute  immunity  from  dan- 


ger m 

The  cotton  after  being  boiled  in  the  v  alkali  is 
placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder  with  perforated  wire 
sides,  which  makes  from  600  to  800  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  force  thus 
generated  the  alkaline  water  is  wrung  out.  The 
cotton  is  then  washed  in  clean  water,  which  is  after- 
wards wrung  out  in  the  same  way.  The  final  oper- 
ation in  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  consists  in 
thoroughly  drying  it,  partly  by  atmospheric  expos- 
ure, partly  by  depositing  it  in  a  chamber  artificially 
heated  to  about  120  deg.  On  the  thorough  drying 
of  the  cotton  at  this  stage  a  great  deal  depends. 
If  the  drying  be  imperfectly  effected,  the  water 
which  the  cotton  retains  will  afterwards  generate 
heat  by  union  with  the  acids,  and  establish  a  de- 
structive action. 

Having  by  these  simple  processes  obtained  a  mass 
of  practically  pure  dry  cellulose,  the  next  operation 
is  to  convert  that  substance  into  "  trinitro-cellulose," 
or  gun-cotton.  The  acids  with  which  the  cotton  is 
to  be  impregnated  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  to  one  part  by 
weight  of  nitric  acid,  only  the  very  best  and  strong- 
est acids  being  used.  After  mixing,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  cool  before  applying  them  to  the  cotton. 
The  cooling  process  occupies  ordinarily  two  or 
three  dap.  The  cotton,  in  charges  of  1  lb.,  is 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  the  mixed  acids,  which  is 
kept  surrounded-  with  cold  water  to  prevent  the 
heat  generated  by  the  chemical  action  from  accu- 
mulating. The  cotton  is  then  removed  on  to  a 
strainer,  and  roughly  expressed  until  it  retains  only 
about  ten  times  its  weight  of  acids,  in  which  condi- 
tion it  is  transferred  to  an  earthen-ware  jar.  The 
jars  are  placed  in  water  to  keep  down  the  tempera- 
ture, a  |>oint  of  considerable  importance,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  destructive  results  which  would  be  due  to 
any  elevation  of  temperature.  During  the  whole 
of  the  processes  into  which  the  employment  of  acid 
enters,  iron  tools  are  used,  as,  by  a  curious  apparent 
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contradiction,  iron,  although  so  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  weak  or  dilute  acids,  is  not  acted  upon  by 
pure  strong  acids.  The  fumes  of  the  acids  arc 
drawn  away  from  the  workmen  through  a  shaft,  up 
which  an  intenso  draught  is  artificially  created. 
The  jars  remain  in  the  water  forty-eight  hours,  to 
insure  the  thorough  conversion  of  every  particle  of 
the  cotton,  which  is  then  removed  from  the  jars, 
and  the  free  acid  expelled  by  means  of  the  centrifu- 
gal machine.  The  cotton  is  now  no  longer  simple 
cotton,  but  gun-cotton;  and  at  this  point  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  what  change  has  taken  place,  and 
what  gun-cotton  really  is. 

Cotton  wool,  wood  fibre  or  cellulose,  consists  of 
the  two  oxidizablo  or  combustible  element*,  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  in  combination  with  a  proportion  of 
oxygen.  Nitric  acid  is  the  chief  constituent  of  salt- 
petre, and  a  very  powerful  oxidizer.  Thus  it  is  to 
the  tendency  which  that  substance  possesses  to  ox- 
idize carbon  or  charcoal  with  great  rapidity  and 
energy  that  gunpowder  mainly  owes  its  explosive 
properties.  It'  the  strongest  nitric  acid  be  added  to 
cotton  wool,  and  its  properties  slightly  assisted  by 
heat,  it  will  violently  and  rapidly  oxidize  the  hy- 
drogen and  also  partially  the  carbon  in  the  cotton. 
But  if  its  oxidizing  powers  be  moderated  as  far  as 
possible  by  abstracting  tho  heat  as  fast  as  it  becomes 
generated  by  the  chemical  action,  only  a  certain 
proportion,  amounting  to  three  tenths  of  the  whole 
of  the  hydrogen,  becomes  oxidized  by  the  nitric 
acid,  the  proportion  being  converted  into  water. 
During  this  slight  oxidation  of  the  cotton  wool,  the 
space  created  in  the  construction  or  composition  of 
that  substance  by  the  removal  of  so  much  hydrogen 
is  at  once  occupied  by  the  nitric  acid,  which  nas 
given  up  a  small  proportion  of  its  oxygen  to  the 
abstracted  hydrogen,  but  which  thus  conveys  into 
the  composition  of  the  cotton  a  large  additional 
proportion  of  oxygen,  ready  upon  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  — that  is,  upon  receiving  a  slight  assist- 
ance from  heat  —  to  oxidize  the  remaining  hydro- 
gen and  the  carbon  in  the  cotton  and  convert  them 
into  gases  with  explosive  rapidity.  In  this  action 
the  nitric  acid  is  aided  by  the  oxygen  originally 
exulting  in  the  cotton  wool.  Gun-cotton  is  there- 
fore cotton  wool  from  which  a  small  proportion  of 
hydrogen  has  been  removed,  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent  becoming  introduced  into  its  composition  in 
place  of  that  hydrogen ;  and  thus  with  but  very 
slight  alteration  of  its  appearance  and  physical 
properties,  the  simply  inflammable  substance  be- 
comes converted  into  a  powerful  explosive.  The 
object  of  mixing  the  nitric  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  is  simply  to  give  greater  strength  to  the  former. 
The  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  is  so  power- 
ful that  it  takes  to  itself  a  proportion  of  that  with 
which  the  strongest  known  nitric  acid  is  still  diluted, 
combining  also  with' the  water  liberated  from  the 
cotton  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  thus  by  preventing 
the  dilution  of  the  latter  it  assists  indirectly  in  its 
action  upon  the  cotton. 

The  gun-cotton  now  undergoes  a  most  elaborate 
process  of  washing.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  its 
aafety  that  every  particle  of  free  acid  should  be  re- 
moved, otherwise  spontaneous  decomposition  will 
ultimately  be  set  up  with  destructive  and  possibly 
dangerous  results.    Tho  first  washing  is  effected  by 

E lunging  the  gun-cotton  suddenly,  so  as  to  prevent 
eating,  into  a  stream  or  fall  of  water.  The  gun- 
cotton  is  then  deposited  iu  a  tank  of  running  water 
for  forty-eight  hours.  The  water  is  then  wrung  out 
in  a  centrifugal  machine ;  another  l>ath  and  another 


draining;  a  third  bath  and  third  draining,  and  so 
on,  until,  in  addition  to  the  drench-bath,  the  cotton, 
has  been  washed  and  drained  six  times.  At  Wal- 
tham  Abbey  these  processes  of  washing  are  reduced 
in  number,  although  not  in  degree,  by  placing  the 
gun-cotton  after  the  drench-bath  in  a'  river,  where 
it  remains  for  a  fortnight,  the  river  impurities  being 
afterwards  washed  out.  The  gun-cotton  is  finally 
washed  in  a  warm  alkaline  solution  to  remove  the 
last  trace*  of  acid. 

It  might  almost  seem  as  though  this  washing  were 
immoderate  and  excessive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
washing  of  the  gun-cotton  under  the  system  now 
observed  is  not  even  yet  complete.  And  here  the 
processes  of  making  the  gun-cotton  become  merged 
and  in  a  measure  lost  in  the  third  and  final  subdi- 
vision of  the  manufacture,  viz.  the  preparation  of 
the  material  for  use.  That  preparation  consists  in 
converting  the  gun-cotton  into  pulp,  sitndar  to  that 
from  which  paper  is  made.  To  whatever  use  tho 
gun-cotton  may  be  intended  to  be  put,  it  is  now  in- 
variably pulped,  and  it  will  easily  be  understood  by 
those  who  know  how  paper  is  made  that  the  process 
of  breaking  up  the  cotton  into  pulp  constitutes  in 
itself  a  very  thorough  and  effectual  process  of  wash- 
ing, since  it  is  one  in  which  the  water  is  necessarily 
brought  into  contact  with  every  fibre  and  particle  of 
the  cotton.  The  pulp  once  obtained,  it  can  be  ap- 
plied as  desired.  It  can  be  compressed  into  dense 
compact  masses  for  mining  charges ;  into  discs  for 
charges  for  cannon,  each  charge  containing  a  num- 
ber of  discs,  eorrestKMiding  to  the  pellets  which  com- 
pose a  charge  of  the  new  "  pellet  gunpowder  "  ;  or, 
it  can  be  formed  into  paper,  which,  cut  up  into 
strips  and  rolled  into  little  cylinders,  forms  charges 
for  sporting  guns.  The  pulp,  too,  can' be  used  pure, 
or  it  can  be  diluted  down  to  any  degree  of  weak- 
ness by  the  admixture  of  a  certain  proportion  of  in- 
combustible pulp  —  plain  cotton,  not  gun-cotton 
pulp.  In  practice,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  to  re- 
duce the  strength  of  the  gun-cotton  for  sporting 
purposes,  the  charges  for  which  contain  a  propor- 
tion of  raw  cotton.  The  same  mode  of  dilution  is 
also  advantageously  employed  for  certain  special 
blasting  operations,  particularly  in  slate  and  stone 
quarries. 

At  this  stage  if  the  gun-cotton  be  intended  for 
mining  or  cannon  charges  it  is  pressed  damp  into 
masses  of  the  required  form  and  size  and  density. 
It  is  then  dried,  and  now  for  the  first  time  it  puts 
off  the  armor  of  damp  which  has  hitherto  rendered 
it  innocuous  and  proof  against  possible  explosion. 
The  drying  is  effected  in  small  charges  of  20  lbs., 
isolated  in  fire-proof  cages ;  and  so  little  danger  is 
there  attending  this  the  only  "  dangerous "  opera- 
tion in  the  manufacture  that  the  whole  of  the 
charges  undergoing  drying  at  any  one  time  might 
be  exploded  simultaneously  without  giving  rise  to 
any  accident.  If  intended  for  sporting  charges  the 
pulp  is  formed  into  sheets  of  paper  and  then  dried. 
On  each  sheet  is  printed  the  nature  of  gun  and 
weight  of  shot  for  which  the  charge  is  intended,  and 
this  printing  is  repeated  along  one  edge  of  the  paper 
as  many  times  as  the  sheet  will  make  charges.  The 
paper  is  then  cut  up  into  strips  defined  by  the  print- 
ing. Each  strip  is  carefully  weighed,  and  the  excess 
cut  off.  It  is  then  rolled  up,  with  a  definite  and 
carefully  adjusted  pressure,  and  the  edge  cemented 
down.  Each  roll  constitutes  one  charcrc.  with  the 
printed  particulars  on  the  outside.  After  passing 
the  roll  through  a  gauge,  they  are  water-proofed  by 
enclosing  them  separately  in  a  fine  film  of  India- 
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rubber.  The  operation  by  which  this  is  effected  is 
neat  and  ingenious.  The  charge  of  gun-cotton  is 
introduced  into  a  cylinder,  over  the  mouth  of  which 
is  placed  a  disc  of  India-rubber.  By  means  of  a  pair 
of  small  bellows  worked  by  a  pedal  the  India-rubber 
is  blown  into  a  bubble,  into  which  the  charge  of 
gun-cotton  is  introduced ;  the  bubble  is  allowed  to 
collapse,  and  the  mouth  of  it  is  tied  securely  over 
the  end  of  the  charge.  The  waterproofing  of  the 
charges  contributes  greatly  to  their  uniformity  of 
action. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  all  the  processes  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton  and  the 
absence  of  all  necessity  for  costly  machines  and  ap- 
pliances, together  with  the  perfect  safety  which  at- 
tends the  operations,  are  points  which  will  not  es- 
cape notice.  Under  the  present  system  also  there 
is  no  waste,  since  all  the  cuttings  from  the  strips  and 
spoiled  work  can  be  thrown  back  into  the  null  and 
reconverted  into  pulp.  The  key  to  the  successful 
production  of  gun-cotton  is  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  several  processes  must  be  performed.  The 
thorough  purification  and  drying  of  the  cotton,  its 
thorough  conversion  into  gun-cotton,  and  its  thor- 
ough washing,  are  the  salient  features  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  material ;  and  where  this  element  of 
thoroughness  is  wanting  an  inferior  or  dangerous 
substance  must  be  the  result.  From  this  source  one 
of  the  chief  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
general  use  of  gun-cotton  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
ceed. Manufacturers  greedy  of  gain  and  anxious  to 
meet  an  immediate  demand  will  always  be  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  "scamping"  some  of  the  opera- 
tions, and  producing  an  imperfect  and  inferior  ma- 
terial. But  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  evil  will  pro- 
vide to  some  extent  its  own  safeguard.  When  it 
comes  to  be  understood  that  a  failure  of  a  sports- 
man's cartridges  is  due  not  to  inherent  defects  in 
the  gun-cotton  itself  but  to  bad  workmanship,  manu- 
facturers will  be  checked  by  a  consideration  which 
will  probably  prove  potent  enough  to  keep  them 
within  the  lines  of  fair  dealing. 

WAITING  FOR  MY  HUSBAND. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  relate  at  any  length  the 
circumstances  which  made  it  necessary  for  me,  a 
short  time  ago,  to  spend  the  best  part  of  a  whole 
day  in  the  waiting-room  of  one  of  the  large  railway 
stations  of  the  metropolis.  Enough  to  say,  that, 
having  driven  there  in  the  morning  from  a  friend's 
house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ixmdon,  I  found  await- 
ing me  at  the  station,  not  my  husband,  whom  I  had 
expected  to  meet,  but  a  message  from  hiui  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  not  join  me  so  soon  as  he  had 
anticipated.  44  business  of  importance  would  detain 
him  for  some  hours,  perhaps  until  the  evening."  I 
was  to  amuse  myself  as  best  I  could,  in  the  mean 
while. 

This  news  was  disappointing,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  We  were  to  have  gone  together  by  an  early 
train  to  the  Sussex  coast,  there  to  spend  what  is 
technically  termed  a  **  clergyman's  week,"  and  now, 
by  this  untoward  event,  we  might  lose  one  whole 
day  of  our  short  holiday.  But  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  I  must  wait  for  my  husband;  the  only  ques- 
tion for  me  to  settle  was,  how  was  I  to  amuse  myself 
in  the  mean  while  ?  Two  courses  were  open  to  me,  — 
to  stay  where  I  was,  or  to  hire  a  cab,  and  drive  about 
the  town  in  search  of  entertainment.  For  several 
reasons,  I  decided  against  the  latter  proceeding.  1 
was  alone,  and  a  stranger  in  London  ;  it  was  "  out 


of  season  " ;  moreover,  it  was  a  dull,  chill  day  in 
autumn,  and  the  rain  was  pouring  down  in  a  steady, 
uncompromising  fiishion.  The  fire  in  the  waiting- 
room  was  burning  brightly,  and  an  arm-chair,  which 
had  been  drawn  near  it,  looked  very  inviting.  The 
worst  that  could  happen  to  me  here  would  be  to  be 
a  little  bored  with  waiting,  and  against  such  a  possi- 
bility I  had  happily  some  resources.  In  my  trav- 
elling-bag was  the  last  number  of  St.  James's  Maga- 
zine, with  some  of  its  pages  still  uncut.  Other  food, 
too,  I  had  there,  of  a  less  intellectual  description,  for 
my  late  host  had  been  quite  "  royal  "  in  his  injunc- 
tions to  his  wife, "  not  to  let  poor  Nelly  starve  ** ;  and 
for  my  fingers  I  had  the  feminine  luxury  of  work.  It 
was  hard,  if  thus  provided,  1  could  not  manage  to 
amuse  myself  till  such  a  time  as  my  husband  should 
arrive ;  and  so  I  took  possession  of  the  arm-chair, 
which  would  probably  be  my  head-quarters  for  some 
hours  to  come,  in  a  philosophical,  if  not  a  very  cheer* 
ful  frame  of  mind. 

After  a  short  interval  of  perfect  idleness,  I  took 
out  my  magazine,  aud  began  to  read ;  but  very  soon 
I  found,  that,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  waiting-room  of  a  large  London  ter- 
minus is  not  a  good  place  for  enjoying  literature, 
even  of  a  light  description.  There  is  too  much  of 
confusion  and  excitement  to  allow  of  any  concen- 
tration of  thought.  The  ever-moving  stream  of 
living  creatures  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  the  eye 
than  even  44 the  stately  march"  of  Kinglake's  or 
Macaulay's  sentences  ;  and  the  study  of  the  written 
pages  gives  place  for  a  time  to  the  more  fascinating 
study  of  the 44  human  face  divine,"  —  at  least,  I  found 
it  to  be  so.  By  degrees,  I  began  to  turn  over  the 
pages  of  my  book  very  listlessly ;  more  thau  once, 
indeed,  I  found  it  lying  neglected  on  my  lap,  whilst 
my  eyes  were  straining  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of 
some  fair  young  girl,  or  poor  crippled  child,  who  had 
passed  on  to  the  platform.  Beading  had,  in  fact,  for 
the  time,  become  a  task,  and  much  sooner  than  I 
could  have  believed  it  possible,  my  still  uncut  maga- 
zine was  returned  to  my  traveUing-bag,  and  the 
mystery  of  44  tatting  "  reigned  in  its  stead. 

Now  I  could  watch  the  passengers  as  much  as  I 
pleased.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  have  found 
the  occupation  at  all  times  equally  fascinating.  Per- 
haps, 1  was  more  than  usually  fortunate  in  the 
gliui))ees  I  obtained  of  what  might  be  called  life  at 
a  railway  station ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  many  of  the 

travellers  who  passed  through  the  L   Terminus 

that  day  were  persons  who,  either  by  accident  of 
appearance  or  circumstance,  were  j>eculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  interest,  particularly  in  the  mind  of 
an  imaginative  dreamer  like  myself.  The  faces  of 
men  and  women  whom  I  saw  then  are  fresh  in 
memory  now,  as  if  I  had  only  seen  them  yester- 
day;  their  words  and  gestures  as  distinctly  re- 
membered as  if  they  had  been  familiar  to  mo  from 
childhood ;  so  true  it  is,  that  impressions  may  be 
made  sometimes  iu  a  few  moments  which  last  through 
a  whole  lifetime. 

I  will  try  to  describe  to  my  readers  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  characters  who  crossed  my  path  that 
day,  trusting  to  be  able  to  inspire  in  their  minds 
something,  if  only  a  portion,  of  the  interest  with 
which  they  inspired  me. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  I  reached  the 
station,  and  most  of  the  early  morning  trains  had 
already  started ;  so  that,  for  some  little  time  after  my 
arrival,  there  seemed  to  be  a  sensible  lull  in  the  noise 
and  confusion  which  usually  reigned  around.  But 
about  an  hour  later,  the  bustle  began  again  in  good 
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The  tidal  train  of  F  was  about  to 

start,  and  the  passenpers  began  to  arrive  in  in  any 
ditferent  kinds  of  vehicles,  and  in  every  possible 
variety  of  travelling  costume.  Among  the  first 
came  the  London  44  swell,''  who  drove  up  in  his 
Stanhope,  and  dung  the  reins  to  his  groom,  as  he 
sprang  lightly  to  the  ground,  just  stopping  for  a  mo- 
ment to  bestow  a  parting  caress  on  his  beautiful  bay 
horses.  I  could  see  this  part  of  the  proceeding  from 
one  window  of  the  waiting-room,  whilst  from  the 
other  I  oouki  look  out  upon  the  platform.  He  was 
dressed  to  perfection  in  point  of  ease  and  style,  and 
his  clothes  had  the  additional  advantage  of  not  look- 
ing as  if  they  were  new  on.  In  fact,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain look  about  his  dark  gray  travelling  suit  which 
made  me  think  it  had  seen  service  on  Scottish  hill- 
sides ;  and,  as  it  was  now  long  past  the  1 2th  of  Au- 
gust, very  likely  the  grouse  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  He  arrived,  strange  to  say,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  before  the  train  was  ap- 
intod  to  start ;  too  soon  to  obtain  a  ticket,  and,  as 
lounging  leisurely  at  the  open  door  of  the 
■room,  I  saw  that  another  groom  in  livery 
came  up  to  him,  and  touched  his  hat  respectfully. 

M  The  luggage  is  all  right,  sir ;  I 've  Been  it  booked 
myself  for  Boolong,  as  you  said ;  and  vour  plaids 
and  things'is  in  a  carriage  about  the  middle  of  the 
train,  which  the  guard  have  turned  the  key  of." 

A  very  slight  inclination  of  the  head  was  all  the 
notice  the  master  vouchsafed  to  his  servant 's  com- 
munication, but  he  turned  to  him  a  minute  after- 
wards and  said,  44  Be  sure  Captain  Harvey  has  the 
Stanhope  as  usual,  whenever  he  wishes  it,  and  tell 
Gibbs  not  to  forget  about  taking  Brown  Bess  to 
Tattersall'a  before  the  80th." 

The  man  touched  his  hat,  but  made  no  other 
answer.  Still  he  lingered  near,  as  though  he  had 
something  he  wished,  yet  feared  to  say.  Presently 
he  summoned  the  needful  courage.  44 1  was  think- 
ing, colonel,  if  I  might  make  so  bold,  and  it  was  n't 
inconvenient,  may  be  you 'd  give  me  leave  to  take  a 
week 's  run  into  Warwickshire  while  you  're  awav, 
and  when  the  young  'osses  is  out  at  grass.  My 
father 's  getting  an  old  man,  and  he 's  been  bad  with 
the  rheumatics  this  three  months  past,  and  I  have  n't 
seen  him  now  for  better  than  six  year." 

The  colonel  looked  with  sujwrb  astonishment  at 
the  man,  whose  audacity  had  led  him  to  prefer  such 
a  request  to  him. 

41  Don't  let  me  be  bothered  about  such  things ! " 
he  answered,  haughtily;  44  find  out  from  Gibbs  if 
you  can  be  spared." 

The  words  were  not  unkindly  meant,  perhaps, 
still  I  thought  he  might  have  spoken  more  as- if  the 
man  beside  him  had  been  a  fellow-creature,  and  not 
only  a  machine,  —  a  mere  hireling  who  minded  his 
horses,  and  took  his  money  in  return,  but  between 
whom  and  himself  there  could,  of  course,  be  nothing 
else  in  common. 

Once  more  the  young  groom  touched  his  hat,  and 
still  respectfully,  but  I  could  see  that  the  man's  face 
turned  a  shade  or  two  paler,  and  I  could  almost 
hear  his  quiet  sigh.  I  dare  say  he  was  thinking  that 
the  autocrat  Gibbs  might,  perhaps,  prove  unpracti- 
cable,  and,  if  bo,  that  ho  might  never  see  the  poor 
old  man  of  whom  he  had  spoken  alive  again.  And 
after  all  it  was  his  father,  and  perhaps  his  feelings 
were  as  strong  and  tender  as  those  of  his  master, 
although  he  had  called  it  Boolong,  and  talked  about 
six  year  instead  of  years. 

I  watched  the  tall  figure  of  the  officer  as  he  stood 
with  his  side-face  turned  towards  me,  and  wondered 


a  little  sadly  whether  his  was  one  of  those  wasted 
lives  of  which,  alas !  we  see  so  many  around  us ;  for 
I  call  every  man's  life  wasted,  however  busily  it 
may  be  spent,  whose  ambition  never  rises  beyond 
the  gratification  of  his  own  selfish  desires ;  whose 
spirit  and  energies  are  never  kindled  by  the  noble 
longing  to  do  some  good  for  his  fellow-men.  I  easily 
pictured  to  myself  this  man,  with  his  delicate  Nor- 
man features  and  heavy  cavalry  mustache,  as  mak- 
ing one  amongst  the  aristocratic  crowd  of  idlers  who 
are  to  be  seen  by  scores  and  hundreds  in  the  season, 
leaning  over  the  railings  of  the  Serpentine  drive  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  this  not  once  in  a  way  for  an  occa- 
sional hour  of  relaxation,  but  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week  throughout  the  balmy  months  of  May  and 
•Tune.  And  I  cannot  help  asking  here,  par  paren- 
the>e,  44  Is  this  a  life  for  a  man,  a  true,  man  ?  I  am 
told  that  snch  men  would  be  the  first  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope  up  the  deadly  breach,  or  to  carry  a 
wounded  comrade  out  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
I  am  ready  enough  to  believe  it ;  but  I  much  doubt 
if  their  44  season's  "  training  fits  them  well  for  the 
trials  and  difficulties  of  everyday  life,  or  would  ever 
nerve  them  for  the  more  silent  but  not  less  noble 
deeds  of  Christian  heroism.  Men  such  a*  these 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  win  the  Victoria 
Cross,  but  I  doubt  if  they  would  so  much  as  stretch 
forth  a  hand  to  grasp  a  martyr's  crown. 

But  I  have  grown  too  serious,  and  wandered  from 
my  subject,  as  I  so  often  do,  my  subject  for  the  mo- 
ment being  the  handsome  colonel  who  stood  there 
so  composedly,  little  dreaming  of  the  interest  he  was 
exciting  in  a  foolish  old  woman 's  mind.  One  source 
of  excitement  I  could  see  lie  had  more  than  some 
others.  He  was  evidently  a  mountaineer,  —  the  well* 
worn,  deeply-notched  Alpen  stock  his  servant  was 
carrying  with  his  guns,  said  as  much,  while  his  own 
easy  and  graceful  carriage  confirmed  it.  1  should 
like  to  have  seen  him  among  the  rooonUi as,  pre- 
paring to  encamp  for  the  night  at  the  rocks  of  the 
Grands  Mulets,  or  tramping  steadily  onwards  over 
the  ice-fields  of  Monte  Rosa.  1  should  like  to  hare 
seen  the  healthy  glow  of  exercise  and  animation 
flushing  over  his  pale  cheeks  at  such  a  time.  Not 
that  I  would  be  thought  to  advocate,  in  general  the 
spirit  of  reckless  presumptuous  daring  which  tempts 
men  to  court  danger,  —  to  gamble,  as  it  were,  with 
their  own  lives  lor  a  stake,  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
good  that  may  accrue  to  their  fellow-creatures,  but 
merely  to  accomplish  that  which  others  have  failed 
to  do  ;  it  is  an  evil  spirit  which  has  numbered  too 
many  noble  names  amongst  its  victims  within  the  l«t 
few  years.  But  still  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
in  the  case  of  this  man  the  very  consciousness  of 
•l  something  attempted,  something  done,"  would  light 
up  those  haughty  leatures  with  altogether  a  pleasant- 
er  and  a  better  expression  than  they  were  wearing 
then. 

W  ry  soon  I  found  that  I  was  not  the  only  |>cr«#n 
in  whom  the  guardsman  (for  guanlsman  1  was  snrt 
he  was  or  bad  been)  had  awakened  feelings  of  in- 
terest. Standing  near  to  me,  in  the  waiting-room, 
and  watching  him  with  envious  and  admiring  eye*, 
were  two  of  the  brightest  and  dearest  of  Knghsh 
boys.  They  would  never  have  forgiven  me  for  call- 
ing them  so,  for  they  did  their  best  to  look  like  fisll- 
grown  men ;  but  boys  they  were  to  all  intents  and 
nurjxxses,  —  happy,  handsome,  honest  boys,  such  a* 
England  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of.  Of  course  the? 
had  come  in  a  hansom,  and  were  decked  out  in  >U 
the  resplendency  of  jierfectly  new  travelling  cos- 
tumes and  surmounted,  or  finished  off,  by  two  very 
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fresh-colored  Russian  leather  belts  and  pouches. 
There  was  a  strong  smell  of  Russian  leather  in  the 
•waiting-room  lor  some  time  after,  I  remember. 
Probably  they  were  going  abroad  fur  the  first  time ; 
indeed,  I  heard  them  say  as  much,  for  I  could  hear 
a  good  deal  of  their  easy,  8chool-lx>y  talk ;  but  all 
the  time,  though  they  never  spoke  of  him,  I  could 
see  that  their  eyes  scarcely  moved  from  the  tall  fig- 
ure of  my  colonel,  who  still  stood  in  his  lounging, 
listless  attitude,  almost  blocking  up  the  door-way  of 
the  room.  I  could  see  how  they  longed  to  imitate 
the  easy  grace  of  that  aristocratic  "  pose."  I  fancied 
they  envied  the  cut  of  bis  garments,  from  the  crown 
of  his  wide-awake  hat  to  the  very  sole  of  his  shooting 
boots,  and  would  have  given  a  good  deal  now  to 
get  rid  of  that  indescribable  air  of  newness  which 
pervaded  everything  they  had  on.  The  height  of 
their  ambition,  at  that  moment,  would,  I  believe, 
have  been  realized  if  they  could  have  copied  the 
half  drawling,  half  imperious  tone  in  which  he 
presently  demanded  from  the  officiating  clerk  a 
"  through  ticket"  for  Geneva.  But  I  could  not 
wish  them  to  succeed.  Bovs  they  were,  —  brave, 
honest  boys,  —  and  such  might  they  long  remain, — 
long  might  those  bright  faces  be  saved  from  wear- 
ing the  weary,  dissatisfied  look  of  the  man  of  the 
world ! 

I  thought  of  a  boy,  just  such  a  lad  as  one  of 
these,  who  had  gone  away  to  sea,  one  April  morn- 
ing, years  and  years  before.  I  remembered  how 
his  arms  had  clung  round  my  neck,  at  that  his  first 
parting.  I  thought  of  his  hot  tears  upon  my  cheek, 
and  for  the  sake  of  my  sailor  laddie,  I  prayed  God 
to  bless  these  two  dear  boys. 

All  of  a  sndden  there  was  au  exclamation  from 
one  of  them,  almost  shout. 

44  By  George,  Tom,  if  there  is  n't  the  governor  ! " 

"  Nonsense !  Where  ?  I  declare,  so  it  is ! 
He 's  cut  shop  for  an  hour  just  to  come  and  see  us 
off.    What  an  old  brick  it  is!" 

And  then  there  was  a  wild  rush  (it  was  perhaps 
as  well  for  the  stately  colonel  that  be  had  moved 
awav  from  the  door-way  in  time),  and  my  eyes,  fol- 
lowing in  the  direction  of  the  rush,  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance a  stout,  cheery-looking  gentleman,  holding 
out  a  hand  to  each  of  the  boys,  who  looked  as  if 
they  would  like  to  have  hugged  him  then  and 
there.  I  did  not  see  much  of  them,  but  I  can 
vouch  for  one  thing,  —  that  the  crisp  bank-note 
which  was  paid  for  the  first  day's  travelling  ex- 
penses did  not  come  out  of  either  of  the  Russian 
leather  bags. 

The  confusion  was  at  its  height  now.  The  time 
at  which  the  tidal  train  was  announced  to  start  was 
fast  approaching,  and  the  passengers  began  to  ar- 
rive in  greater  numbers.  There  were  many  speci- 
mens of  the  genius  "snob,"  such  snobs  as  John 
Leech  loved  to  draw  for  us,  —  vulgar,  yet  good-tem- 
pered, and  arrayed  in  all  the  glorious  varieties  of 
checks  and  stripes.  There  was  the  British  pater- 
familias "  ordinary,"  very  red  and  very  hot,  strug- 
gling vainly  to  collect  the  scattered  members  of  his 
family,  who  would  wander  about  to  look  at  book- 
stalls and  time-tables.  There  was  the  inevitable 
old  maid,  with  her  poodle  dog  and  parrot.  There 
was  the  West-end  milliner,  proceeding  to  Paris  in 
search  of  the  newest  fashions;  well-dressed  and 
lady-like,  perfectly  at  her  ease,  and  self-possessed, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  noise  and  bustle  that  reigned 
around.  There  were  several  "Mossoos,"  talking 
loudly  and  energetically,  as  is  the  custom  of  their 
nation ;  and  more  than  one  German,  unwashed  and 


unkempt,  sallow  of  complexion,  and  dirty  of  linen, 
looking  meditative  and  melancholy,  as  though  the 
horrors  of  sea-sickness  were  already  in  anticipation. 
Altogether  it  was  a  strange  pieture  of  men  and 
manners,  a  curious  melange  of  faces  and  voices; 
and  to  think  that  this  same  scene  goes  on  day  after 
day,  and  year  after  year;  that  every  day  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  just  such  a  crowd  of  human  beings  is 
to  be  seen  streaming  through  the  station,  —  that 
every  day  that  tidal  train  carries  its  living  freight  of 
men  and  women  to  the  coast  of  our  little  island, 
from  thence  to  be  transported  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  known  world.  To  think,  too,  what  a  world 
within  itself  is  the  heart  of  every  one  of  those  men 
and  women  as  they  travel  on,  —  what  a  wealth  of 
happiness,  or  crushing  weight  of  misery,  what  de- 
lirious dreams  of  ambition,  or  what  agonies  of  re- 
morse may  be  shut  up  in  each  of  those  human 
beings'  hearts,  and  carried  with  them  where  they 
go.  The  readers  of  Carlyle  will  remember  Teufels- 
drock's  quaint  wish  to  lift  the  roots  of  the  Cologne 
houses,  and  see  what  was  passing  at  the  same  time 
under  each.  If  such  a  fanciful  idea  could  be  carried 
out  with  regard  to  the  tidal  trjain  and  ito  passengers, 
—  if  by  some  witchery  the  veil  which  here  sep- 
arates the  unseen  from  the  seen  could  be  lifted, — 
I  fancy  we  should  sometimes  sec  startling  things 
enough. 

Moralizing  again,  as  usual.  I  was  standing  at  the 
window  which  looked  on  to  the  platform  whilst 
thinking  out  these  thoughts,  and  so  did  not  notice 
that  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  come 
into  the  waiting-room,  till  I  heard  them  talking  in 
low,  earnest  tones.  I  glanced  round  for  an  instant, 
but  soon  resumed  my  old  posture,  for  there  was  a 
look  of  subdued  sadness  in  the  faces  of  all  there 
assembled,  which  instinctively  repelled  all  idle  or 
impertinent  curiosity.  I  was  the  only  other  occupant 
of  the  room,  and  either  they  did  not  observe  me,  or 
else  they  were  too  much  engrossed  with  the  painful 
interest  of  the  moment  to  heed  that  aftranger  was 
within  hearing,  and  so  I  soon  learnt  from  their  own 
lips  the  errand  on  which  they  had  come. 

One  of  the  party  was  Eastward  bound,  I  had 
guessed  it  before,  when  I  saw  one  of  the  young  men 
leave  the  waiting-room,  and  take  his  stand  beside  a 
trunk,  piled  up  with  unmistakable  officer's  luggage. 
The  name  was  on  the  boxes  in  large  white  letters,  — 

Lieutenant  Arthur  (I  could  not  see  the  but- 

name)  -th  Regiment,  passenger  to  Calcutta,  vid 
Marseilles. 

This  was  the  secret  then,  of  these  sad  faces,  and 
of  that  subdued  weeping,  —  this  was  the  spell  which 
had  summoned  together  that  little  band  of  loving 
relatives  and  friends  to  see  the  last  of  the  dear  son 
and  brother  before  he  sailed  for  India.  It  was 
strange  that  I  should  have  been  thinking  of  my  sail- 
or laddie  just  a  little  while  before,  only  to  be  remind- 
ed of  him  again  so  soon  ;  for  another  "  mother  took 
leave  of  her  son  that  day."  I  had  seen  her  in  that 
one  short  glance,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  little 
sorrowing  circle,  —  the  calmest,  the  bravest  of  them 
all,  —  a  tall,  handsome  old  lady,  dressed  in  widow's 
weeds,  though  her  widowhood  was  evidently  not  of 
recent  date.  She  was  very  pale,  and  her  telltale 
eyelids  looked  heavy  and  swollen ;  but  still  she  was 
quite  calm,  and  was  even  talking  cheerfully.  The 
others  were  weeping,  bnt  in  her  eyes  there  were  no 
tears.  She  was  brave  for  her  boy's  sake,  and,  God 
helping  her,  she  would  bear  up  bravely  to  the  last. 

"  Be  a  good  man,  Artie,  my  dear,"  she  said,  look- 
ing tenderly  into  his  face. 
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44  Mother,  I II  try,"  was  his  answer. 

"  How  <-ould  you  let  my  mother  come  here  to- 
day 'i "  I  he:»r<l  one  of  the  gentlemen  ask  of  his 
sister.    *4  It  is  enough  to  kill  her." 

44  She  would  come,"  was  the  reply.  She  said  it 
would  be  better  for  her  afterwards,  and  so  I  believe 
it  will." 

I  could  not  resist  glancing  round  once  more. 
They  were  not  thinking  of  me,  and  so  I  hope  it  was 
not  seen.  The  tall  soldier  was  bending  over  his  old 
mother,  caressing  tenderly  the  hand  she  bad  laid 
upon  his  arm.  44  Only  four  years,  mother,"  I  heard 
htm  say, 44 1  shall  only  be  away  four  years.  It  seems 
a  long  time  to  look  forward  to,  but  it  will  soon  be 
over,  and  then  you  will  have  me  home  again,  strong 
and  true  as  ever,  and  loving  you  all  as  dearly  as 
now." 

Those  last  words  were  meant  I  believe  for  other 
ears  than  his  mother's,  for  he  was  not  looking  at  her 
when  he  spoke  them.  There  was  a  young  girl 
st  anding  near,  who  was  no  sister  of  Arthur's,  though 
she  must  have  been  a  relative  or  some  dear  friend, 
or  she  would  scarcely  have  been  there  that  day.  I  Ic 
called  her  by  her  Christian  name,  but  when  the 
time  came  for  the  parting  caresses,  he  asked  for  no 
kiss  from  her,  only  he  held  her  hand  in  a  clasp 
which  seemed  as  though  it  never  would  end,  and  his 
eyes  were  all  the  while  looking  down  upon  her  with 
that  old,  old  look,  which  a  man  has  but  for  one 
woman  in  the  world. 

44  Good  by,  Margaret,"  he  said ;  w  you  will  not 
forget  me  in  four  years  ?  " 

44  No,  Arthur,  I  shall  not  forget  you  in  four  years," 
she  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  and  then,  for  one  mo- 
ment, her  eyes  were  raised  to  his. 

It  was  the  only  word  of  love  that  passed  between 
them,  if  word  of  love  it  could  be  called  ;  if  he  could 
not  read  the  truth  aright  in  the  shy,  tender  look  of 
those  beautiful  eyes,  all  I  can  say  is  that  he  was  not 
worthy  of  the  treasure  he  had  won.  I  could  read  it 
plainly  enofgh ;  not  in  four  years,  no,  nor  in  forty 
times  four  years,  would  she  forget,  —  through  lite 
unto  death  she  would  be  true  to  him,  though  all  the 
world  else  were  false.  He  might  forget,  amidst  the 
attractions  of  Calcutta,  or  the  blandishments  of 
Cashmere,  but  she  would  remember  still.  From  that 
day  forth  she  would  sing  the  song  of  44  Maggie's 
Secret"  with  a  new  and  conscious  meaning, 
and  linger  with  a  deeper  pathos  on  the  closing 


"  I  tell  them  they  need  not  come  wooing  to  me, 
Vot  my  heart,  my  heart  is  over  the  tea." 

The  starting  time  came,  and  the  warning  bell  rang 
out  its  summons  to  all  tardy  travellers. 

I  slipped  quietly  from  the  room,  unwilling  to  in- 
trude upon  the  last  sacred  moments  of  parting,  and 
anxious  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  to  see  the  last  of 
the  little  group  in  which  I  had  been  so  deeply  inter- 
ested. They  had  lingered  till  nearly  the  last 
moment,  and  now  followed  me  quickly  on  to  the 
platform.  I  watched  them  from  a  safe  distance,  and 
saw  the  poor  mother  still  clinging  with  trembling 
hands  to  the  boy  she  was  about  to  lose.  1  saw  the 
young  man  who  had  been  watching  by  the  luggage 
come  forward  and  grasp  his  brother's  hand,  and  then 
point  to  the  carriage  in  which  he  had  secured  a 
seat  Another  moment  or  two,  and  those  frail  hands 
were  fain  to  loose  their  clinging  hold ;  the  shrill 
whistle  sounded,  and  the  tidal  train  started  on  its 

way  to  F  ,  carrying  with  it  one  heavy  heart 

at  least,  that  day. 

The  excitement  and  confusion  were  over  for  the 


time,  and  the  officials  and  friends  of  the  passengers 
began  to  move  away.  I  saw  the  tall  colonel's  groom 
touch  his  hat  mechanically  to  the  departing  train, 
and  with  a  thoughtful  face,  and  a  mind  bent  on 
things  far  away,  perhaps,  take  his  place  silently  in 
the  Stanhope  beside  his  fellow-servant,  and  drive 
away.  Then  I  saw  the  old  widow  lady  coming 
slowly  back,  leaning  heavily  on  her  eldest  son's  arm  ; 
her  hps  and  checks  were  pale  as  those  of  the  dead, 
and  there  -was  a  look  of  speechless  sorrow  in  her 
face  which  I  shall  never  forget  to  my  dying  day. 
Instinctively  I  turned  away,  not  caring  to  be  seen 
watching,  and  as  I  did  so,  the  worthy  merchant,  the 
father  of  my  two  merry  boys,  came  bustling  past, 
and  sprang  into  the  first  hansom  cab,  looking  now 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  there  were  such  things  as  boys 
in  the  world,  and  the  whole  object  of  his  hfe  was  to 
get  back  to  that  money-making  hive  'ylcpt  the  City 
as  fast  as  possible. 

And  now  that  the  tidal  train  was  fairly  gone, 
there  came  another  interval  of  peace  and  quietness, 
which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  strange 
the  contrast  which  only  a  few  moments  of  time 
made  in  the  aspect  of  life  as  seen  at  a  railway- 
station.  For  one  half-hour  the  porters,  guards,  pas- 
sengers, and  cabmen  were  to  be  seen  running  hither 
and  thither,  hot  and  breathless,  as  though  life  itself 
were  not  long  enough  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  ap- 
pointed tasks.  In  the  next  the  very  same  men 
would  congregate  in  languid  groups,  leaning  against 
the  pillars,  and  looking  as  if  the  smallest  excitement 
would  be  welcome  to  enliven  the  dreary  monotony 
of  their  existence,  and  then  some  distant  shriek  of 
an  engine  would  be  heard,  and  all  would  suddenly 
wake  up  into  activity  again.  44  Now  then,  noisy  !  " 
I  heard  a  man  call  out  once  to  a  stray  engine  which 
was  puffing  and  running  about  on  the  rails  like  a 
mad  thing,  but  with  something  of  method  in  its  mad- 
ness, I  suppose.  As  for  myself,  I  was  not  altogether 
proof  against  the  prevailing  feeling  of  reaction  ;  the 
waiting-room  felt  quite  lonely  for  a  little  while,  after 
those  in  whom  I  had  been  so  much  interested  had 
disappeared.  I  took  up  my  discarded  work,  and 
began  tatting  vigorously,  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  reins  to  my  thoughts,  and  letting  them  wander 
where  they  would. 

About  one  o'clock  the  passengers  for  the  mid-day 
trains  made  their  appearance,  and  again  the  plat- 
form was  crowded  with  busy,  restless  beings, — 
again  following  each  other  in  quick  succession,  like 
the  painted  figures  of  a  phantasmagoria.  Many 
different  families  of  men  and  women  came  in  and 
out  of  the  room  where  I  kept  my  solitary  watch. 
This  might  have  been  called  44  the  children's  hour,'* 
and  now  was  to  be  seen  also  the  greatest  number  of 
t be  paterfamilias  tribe.  There  was  the  paterfamilias 
aristocratic,  from  the  regions  of  Belgravia,  or  Ty- 
buroia,  with  his  haughty-looking  wife,  and  well-be- 
haved children,  who  looked  as  if  they  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  have  a  good  game  of  romps 
in  their  lives.  There,  by  way  of  contrast,  was  the 
paterfamilias  commercial,  fat  and  good-natured, 
44  raised "  probably  somewhere  between  the  Poul- 
try, or  Cheapside,  who  had  torn  himself  from  the 
charms  of  his  ledger  to  enjoy  a  month's  holiday  with 
his  numerous  progeny  at  the  seaside.  What  with 
nurses  and  babies,  and  spades  and  hoops,  and  per- 
ambulators, there  did  not  seem  an  inch  of  room  to 
spare,  so  long  as  this  party  were  in  the  neigh  bor- 
hood.  There  came  the  papa,  bumptious  anu  blus- 
tering, short  of  stature,  and  short  of  h's,  and  not  too 
long-suffering  in  point  of  temper.   I  was  much  re- 
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joiced  when,  after  much  bustling  in  and  out,  bo 
fetched  away  his  wife  and  daughters,  at  last,  with 
the  words,  "  Now  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  if  you  please." 
Of  course,  there  was  the  papa  primus,  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  the  papa  with  his  first  baby,  —  a 
little,  soft,  pink  mortal, say  unknown,  lying  fast  asleep 
in  the  nurse'}  arms,  and  nearly  smftthered  in  lace  ana 
embroidery,  and  in  the  pearl-gray  merino  hood,  which 
no  doubt  had  been  the  christening  gift  of  grand- 
mamma. It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  young 
father  and  mother  watching  with  tender  glances  their 
little  sleeping  baby,  as  though  underneath  that  gray 
hood  was  the  most  precious  thing  the  world  con- 
tained, as,  of  course,  it  was  to  them.  Besides  these, 
there  was  the  paterfamilias  parsonic,  in  the  stiffest  of 
white  ties,  and  straightest  of  black  garments.  He 
and  his  faded-looking  wife  kept  strict  watch  and 
ward  over  their  children,  I  suppose,  lest  they  should 
be  contaminated  by  the  society  of  other  children 
"  of  the  world,"  who  were  running  about  at  greater 
liberty.  But  halte  la  !  my  pen  runs  on  too  fast.  My 
husband  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  I  see  his  kind  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a  look  of 
mild  reproach,  as  I  write  that  last  sentence. 

About  half  an  hour  before  the  afternoon  train'  for 
H   was  to  start,  a  party  entered  the  waiting- 
room  consisting  of  a  lady  and  her  daughter  and  one 
female  servant.  They  were  all  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  the  lady  in  fresh  widow's  weeds.  She  was 
still  young  in  years,  but  her  face  was  wan  and  care- 
worn, as  though  she  had  grown  old  before  her  time 
with  sorrow  and  anxiety.  You  had  not  to  look  far 
to  find  the  cause  of  her  present  trouble,  —  her 
daughter  was  evidently  a  confirmed  invalid.  The 
mother  and  the  servant,  a  true  "  Peggotty  "  both  in 
appearance  and  devotion,  had  supported  her  care- 
fully into  the  room,  and  laid  her  on  one  of  the  sofas 
to  rest ;  an<S  then  Peggotty  went  away  to  transact  all 
the  needful  business  connected  with  tickets  and  lug- 
gage ;  and  the  lady  sat  watching  her  sick  child,  but 
furtively,  as  though  she  feared  to  give  her  pain. 
She  was  a  girl  of  about  fiftoen  years  of  age,  and 
would  have  been  very  lovely  but  for  the  too  per- 
ceptible evidences  of  weakness  and  disease.  She 
was  painfully  thin ;  her  hands  were  almost  trans- 
parent, and  her  cheeks  colorless  except  for  the 
flushed  hectic  spots,  where,  to  use  the  language  of  a 
modern  writer,  "  Consumption  had  hung  out  her 
red  Hag  of  no  surrender."  She  seemed  restless  and 
impatient  even  of  th«  short  delay,  and  yet  her  tem- 
per must  have  been  by  nature  gentle,  for  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  once  when  she  saw  her  mothers 
look  of  pitiful  rebuke. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  impatient,  mamma,"  I 
beard  her  say,  u  but  it  is  so  hard  to  help  it  some- 
times." 

I  coidd  not  hear  tho  mother's  answer,  perhaps 
then'  was  none  to  hear;  but  1  saw  that  she  laid  her 
hand  caressingly"  on  the  young  girl's  head,  and 
looked  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  a  patient  tenderness 
which  no  fretful ness  or  selfishness  would  ever  weary 
out.  "  Tho  only  child  of  her  mother,  and  she  was 
a  widow."  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  their  desti- 
nation. They  were  going  to  the  south  coast  to  try 
and  "  cheat  the  cold  English  winter  "  as  the  saying 

is,  and  to  see  whether  the  milder  climate  of  H  

would  win  for  the  poor  doomed  girl  a  few  more 
weeks  and  months  of  weary  life. 

"  We  shall  have  you  quite  strong  there  soon,  I 
hope,  my  darling,"  the  lady  said. 

God  help  her  poor  mother  if  she  were  no  hypo- 
crite, —  if  she  were  really  trusting  in  the  hope  of 


which  she  spoke  !  I  could  see  the  sentence  of  death 
written  plainly  enough  in  those  wasted  features  and 
hectic  cheeks,  and  could  she  be  so  wilfully  blind  ? 
It  could  but  be  a  question  of  time ;  not  H— — ,  not 
Madeira  even,  could  save  her  now,  or  arrest  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks,  perhaps,  the  progress  of  the 
fell  disease.  Again  I  say,  God  help  her  if  she  were 
trusting  to  such  a  broken  reed  as  the  hope  of  her 
child's  recovery  !  Ay  !  and  He  would  help  her,  too, 
when  the  parting  time  came,  as  He  has  helped  and 
comforted  many  a  broken-hearted  mourner  before. 
We  have  all  heard  of  One  who  wept  beside  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  and  bad  compassion  on  the  child- 
less widow  of  Nain. 

But  I  must  not  linger  longer  over  these  mournful 
details,  or  I  shall  make  the  reader's  heart  as  sad  as 
my  own  was  while  I  was  watching  this  little  scene. 
Many  bright  faces,  many  gay,  laughing  groups  of 
passengers  passed  before  me  that  day,  but  the  sad 
ones  made  the  deepest  impression,  as  they  always 
do.  Why  is  it,  I  wonder  ?  I  do  not  know  if  others 
feel  as  I  do,  but  to  my  wayward  heart  it  has  always 
seemed  far  easier  to  weep  with  those  that  weep 
than  *'  to  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice."  We  read 


much  of  the  joy  of  tl 


ic 


angels 


in 


heaven ; 


is  it 


because  of  our  fallen  nature  that  we  have  so  little 
sympathy  with  the  joys  of  our  fellow-men  on  earth  ? 

For  the  half  past  four  o'clock  train  for  D  

came  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

I  suppose  that  on  an  average  one  newly-married 
couple  per  diem  at  the  very  least  start  from  the 
L — - —  station,  and  so  I  call  them  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom for  the  day.  She  was  a  pretty,  shy  young 
creature,  scarcely  twenty,  I  should  say,  very  lady- 
like in  appearance,  and  dressed  as  quietly  as  was 
compatible  with  the  fact  of  her  wearing  perfectly 
new  garments  from  head  to  foot.  He  was  tall  and 
manly-looking,  some  ten  years  older  than  his  new 
wife.  They  had  driven  to  the  station  in  a  private 
brougham,  and  evidently  did  all  they  could  to  im- 
pose themselves  upon  the  public  as  an  old  steady- 
going  married  couple;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  As 
if  any  one  could  have  mistaken,  for  an  instant,  the 
bright  light  of  happiness  in  the  bride's  eyes,  or  the 
magnificent  pride  of  the  bridegroom's  manner,  even 
if  the  telltale  favor  which  fell  out  of  the  man-ser- 
vant's hat  by  accident  when  he  took  leave  of  his  mas- 
ter had  not  betrayed  the  fact.  When  her  husband 
left  her  for  a  few  minutes  and  went  out  on  to  the 
platform,  the  lady  walked  to  the  window  and  watched 
his  every  movement.  As  she  stood  there  I  could 
see  how  much  of  inward  excitement  she  was  feeling, 
in  spite  of  her  quiet,  self-controlled  manner.  Her 
color  came  and  went,  and  more  than  once  the  pretty 
gray  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Perhaps,  then,  she  was 
thinking  of  her  mother's  last  kiss,  or  of  her  father's 
white  face  as  he  put  her  in  the  carriage,  or  of  the 
little  brothers  and  sisters  who  had  cried  as  if  their 
hearts  would  break  when  they  had  wished  her  good 
by.  But  the  tears  were  all  gone  when  she  sprang 
forward  to  meet  her  husband  at  the  door,  even  be- 
fore she  heard  his  voice  calling  her. 

"  Now,  Alice,  come,  my  darling  ! " 

He  did  not  seem  to  care  in  the  least  whether  the 
old  lady  who  sat  quietly  tatting  by  the  fire  noticed 
how  tenderly  that  last  word  was  spoken. 

There  was  a  party  of  young  officers,  belonging  no 
doubt  to  the  D   Castle  garrison,  standing  to- 
gether on  the  platform  and  waiting  for  the  train  to 
start.  They  made  room  for  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man to  pass,  eying  them  in  the  mean  time  with  sig- 
nificant glances. .  The  truth  was  as  plain  to  them 
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as  it  was  to  me.  Indeed  everybody  about  the  sta- 
tion sceined  to  know  by  intuition  there  had  been  a 
wedding  somewhere  that  morning,  and  that  these  two 
were  the  culprits.  And  the  guard,  who  touched  his 
hat  to  them  at  the  carriage-door,  would  no  more 
have  dreamt  of  filling  up  the  vacant  seat  in  their 
coupe,  than  of  doing  —  what  shall  I  say  ?  —  well, 
of  mistaking  my  old  leather  trunk  (done  up  in  can- 
vas after  the  manner  of  females),  to  be  part  of  the 
officers'  luggage. 

And  now  once  more  there  was  a  long  interval  of 
quietness,  —  at  least  of  quietnesi  for  me,  for  I  began 
to  feel  a  little  weary,  and  crept  closer  to  the  cheer- 
ful fire.  The  day,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  wet 
and  gloomy,  the"  twilight  deepened  quickly,  and 
while  it  was  still  quite  early,  the  waiting-room  be- 
came almost  dark.  But  though  dark,  it  was  very 
comfortable,  —  the  room  itself  was  comfortable,  the 
fii  e  and  my  arm-chair  were  comfortable,  and  I  was 
very  sleepy.  I  put  down  my  work,  and  began  to 
look  into  the  fire  and  meditate,  and  then,  —  well,  I 
suppose  I  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  during  alxmt 
the  space  of  an  hour  I  had  no  further  recollection 
of  any  thing,  except  a  kind  of  confused  vision,  in  which 
the  faces  of  persons  I  had  seen'during  the  day  were  re- 
produced under  quit*;  new  and  original  circumstances. 
I  fancied  I  saw  the  handsome  colonel  of  the  morn- 
ing amidst  the  eternal  snows  of  some  mountain  {miss 
in  Switzerland ;  above  him  frowned  a  gigantic  wall 
of  ice,  steep  and  straight  as  the  Mur  dt  la  Cote  ; 
below  was  a  precipitous  ravine.  He  was  kneeling 
at  the  edge  of  the  narrow  path,  leaning  over,  at  the 
risk  of  liie  ami  limb,  to  catch  sight  of  tomeihiuff 
which  had  fallen  into  the  crovass  beneath.  Ilis 
teeth  were  set  fast,  his  eyes  flashing,  and  his  whole 
face  glowing  with  an  expression  of  eagerness  and 
desperate  resolution.  By  his  side,  pale  and  shiver- 
ing with  fear,  stood  one  of  the  young  boys  whom  I 
had  seen  watching  him  in  the  morning  with  such 
admiring  eyes.  lie  had  better  cause  for  the  ad- 
miratiou  now. 

11  There  he  is !  "  the  colonel  exclaimed,  "  I  see  hira 
now  !  Thank  God  !  he  is  not  dead,  for  he  sees  us, 
and  lifts  his  arm  in  answer  to  my  signal.  Lean  far- 
ther over,  my  boy,  there,  —  1  '11  hold  you,  and  you  'II 
see  him  too.  Now  for  the  ropes  and  guides,  and  in 
an  hour's  time  wo  will  have  him  up  here  safe  and 
sound,  I  hope." 

Next  I  saw  the  young  Indian 'officer  lying  in  the 
moonlight,  on  the  deck  of  a  large  vessel  which  was 
just  about  to  cuter  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar,  on  her 
homeward  voyage.  He  held  a  picture  in  his  right 
hand,  a  portrait,  not  of  either  ot  his  sisters,  but  of 
the  \nv\  whom  he  had  called  Margaret,  and  whose 
hand  he  liad  held  so  tenderly  before  he  parted  from 
her  that  day.  The  face  was  unchanged,  except  that 
in  four  years  the  girl  he  had  left  behind  him  had  be- 
come a  noble  and  beautiful  woman.  And  then  the 
picture  became  the  reality,  and  I  saw  the  two,  Mar- 
garet and  Arthur,  kneeling  side  by  side  in  the  chan- 
cel of  a  little  Gothic  church;  a  clergyman  in  his 
white  surplice  stood  before  them,  and  I  heard  a 
voice,  as  of  some  one  at  a  great  distance,  speaking 
these  words,  "  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asunder." 

After  that  I  saw  in  my  dream  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man walking  arm-in-arm,  by  the  sea-shore,  one 
bright  summer's  morning.  Their  faces  were  turned 
away  from  me,  so  that  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  of  the  afternoon,  or  the 
widowed  mother  of  the  invalid  girl,  and  some  one 
else ;  and  just  as  they  were  about  to  turn,  and  I 


should  have  seen  them  closer,  my  own  head  fell  for- 
ward with  a  great  jerk,  and  I  awoke  with  a  sudden 
start,  Reeling  vastly  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  found 
that  I  was  no  longer  the  only  occupant  of  the  wait- 
ing'-rootn.  Not  that  the  lady  who  was  sitting  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire  had  noticed  me,  I  dare  say,  for 
she  seemed  far  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  reduc- 
tions. 

She  was  a  motherly-looking  woman  of  abont  for- 
ty years  of  age,  and  would  have  been  very  hand- 
some but  that  her  face  was  pale  and  sorrowful,  and 
her  eye*  bore  the  traces  of  recent  tears.  It  was  a 
kind  of  face  that  children  would  have  loved  instinc- 
tively, and  I  felt  sure  that  many  a  little  one  had 
clung  with  caressing  arms  round  her  nock,  or, 
wearied  out  with  childish  griefs,  had  sobbed  itself  to 
sleep  in  her  loving  embrace.  She  was  very  quiet, 
and  her  grief  or  anxiety,  whatever  it  might  be,  bad 
not  robbed  her  in  the  slightest  degree  of  her  self- 
possession.  She  sat  sometimes  looking  thoughtfully 
into  the  lire,  and  tlien  would  get  up,  and  walk 
quickly  to  the  door  or  window,  as  if  to  meet  some 
one  whom  she  was  expecting.  But  as  the  six  o'clock 
express  for  B-* —  was  to  start  in  a  little  while,  ami 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  on  the  platform, 
she  did  not  leave  the  safe  shelter  of  the  waiting- 
room. 

Her  husband  joined  her  at  last,  —  a  stout,  mid- 
dle-aged man,  with  an  honest-looking  English  face ; 
but  he  too,  seemed  nervous  ami  anxious-looking. 
There  was  but  a  short  greeting  between  them,  but 
in  that  moment  he  gave  her  a  quiet,  searching 
glance. 

"Ah !  Mar)%  my  dear,  I  thought  I  should  find  yon 
hem  Well?" 

The  last  word  was  a  question,  aB  she  well  knew  ; 
but  she  only  shook  her  head. 
Any  more  news  V  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  again." 

44  Why  did  n't  you  let  me  know  ?  " 

44  It  would  have  been  too  late.  It  only  reached 
me  just  befbro  I  started,  and  1  knew  you  would  have 
lell  the  office  to  come  here.  There  had  been  some 
delav." 

44  Well,  what  news  ?  How  was  ho  then  ?  "  he 
asked,  impatiently  :  but  he  knew  without  the  asking^ 
or  he  would  scarcely  have  learnt  it  from  her  answer. 
She  tried  to  say  the  one  word,  44  Worse,"  but  1  do 
not  think  her  liie  uttered  a  sound. 

44  Was  it  a  telegram  V  " 

44  Yes." 

44  Let  me  see  it." 

She  opened  her  travelling-bag  with  trembling 
fingers,  found  the  paper,  and  gave  it  to  him.  He 
put  up  his  double  eyeglass,  read  it  through  carefully, 
word  by  word,  then  shook  his  head  very  sadly,  and 
gave  it  back  to  her. 

4%  Poor  little  fellow  !  He  is  very  bad  from  that,  I 
am  afraid,  —  as  bad  as  he  can  be.  However,  we  go 
by  the  six  o'clock  train,  and  shall  get  down  and  be 
at  the  school  before  half  past  eight,  —  that  is  all  wo 
can  do." 

No,  not  quite  all.  They  could  lift  their  hearts  in 
swift  and  secret  prayer  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and 
ask  Him  to  spare  to  them  the  little  child  who*e  life 
was  even  then  hanging  in  the  balance.  And  in  the 
moment  of  solemn  silence  which  followed  I  believe  it 
was  this  they  did.  She  walked  towards  the  door, 
but  he  stopped  her.  44  The  train  will  not  go  yet 
for  twenty  minutes  ;  batter  stay  here,  Mary,  it  is 
quieter."  And  after  that  they  did  not  say  another 
word.   I  think  he  was  afraid  to  speak  to  her  for  fear 
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of  shaking  her  self-control,  —  but  he  watched  her 
tenderly  all  the  same.  The  time  seemed  to  jvass 
very  slowly,  but  at  last  he  looked  at  his  watch  and 
then  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm  to  lead  her  away. 
He  was  more  impatient  himself  than  he  cared  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  man  in  a  rough  travelling 
coat  came  running  in  and  looked  quickly  round  the 
room. 

"  Is  there  any  one  of  the  name  of  Grant  here  ?  " 
he  asked,  "  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Grant  ?  " 

44  Yes  1 "  exclaimed  the  gentleman  eagerly ;  "  my 
name  is  Grant.  Have  you  any  message  lor  me  ? 
Do  you  come  from  f  i  " 

44  Yes  1  I 've  just  arrived  by  the  up  train,  and 
have  run  round  here  to  see  if  I  could  catch  you." 
The  poor  man  was  so  out  of  breath  he  could  only 
speak  in  gasps.  u  I  'vc  come  from  Dr.  Scott's,  and 
he  asked  me  to  try  if  I  could  find  you  before  you 
started,  as  he  had  a  message  to  send ;  he*  thought 
you  would  come."  And  here  he  stopped  fairly  for 
want  of  breath. 

44  Well  !  well  !  *  exclaimed  Mr.  Grant,  impa- 
tiently, and  he  took  hold  of  his  wife's  hand.  Good 
heavens  !  how  the  poor  mother  was  trembling  now. 

"  I  was  to  tell  you  your  little  boy  was  better,  — 
much  better,  since  the  last  telegram  was  sent.  The 
fever  had  lessened,  and  he  had  been  Bleeping  for 
more  than  an  hour  when  I  left.  I  know  what  you 
must  feel,  for  I  had  my  own  boy  like  this  last  year ; 
but  they  think  the  worst  is  over  uow." 

44  Thank  Clod  ! "  I  heard  the  father  say.  The 
unspoken  prayer  was  answered  eveu  so  soon. 

44  That  was  all,  I  think,"  the  other  gentleman  con- 
tinued. "  You  '11  excuse  me  now,  I  muHt  be  off,  for 
I  am  in  a  desperate  hurry  to  catch  another  train. 
No  thanks,  pray  !  " 

Mr.  Grant  held  out  his  hand  and  clasped  the 
other's  in  a  grasp  of  iron.  4*  I  wish  I  could  do  as 
much  for  you  some  day.  that 's  all,"  he  said,  and  the 
next  instant  the  good" Samaritan,  who  had  brought 
the  message,  was  gone. 

Then  Mr.  Grunt  turned  to  his  wife  and  put  his 
arm  round  her  waist.  She  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  burst  iuto  tears.  44  There,  Mary, 
don't  ery  so,  my  dear,"  her  husband  said,  but  his 
own  voice  trembled  not  a  little  ;  '4  vou  heard  what 
he  said.    Thank  God  our  little  Charlie  is  better !  " 

41  Thank  God,  indeed,  but  we  must  go  all  the 
same.  John,  — we  must  go  all  the  same  !  " 
Of  course,  my  love,  we  will." 

I  Indieve  in  another  moment  1  should  have  cried 
too,  out  of  sheer  sympathy  with  that  poor  lady's 
i    h:ippinesM.    I  was  pretending  to  look  very  intently 
j     into  the  tire,  so  that  they  might  not  think  about  me"; 
j         !  thus  standing,  with  my  back  to  the  door,  1  never 
!    knew  another  person  had  entered  the  ixxnn  till  1 
f    telt  somelxxlyV  two  hands  on  my  shoulders,  and 
j     heard  a  well-known  voice  say,  "  Well,  Nelly,  old 
woman,  here  I  am  at  ht*t  ;  are  you  glad  to  sec  me  f 
You  must  be  tired  out  of  waiting." 

I  turned  round,  and  there  was  my  dear,  kind  hus- 
band, looking  very  fagged  and  dusty,  but  so  smiling 
and  cheerful  that  I  could  not  help  saying  to  him,  — 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  you  dear  old  Frank  : 
but  I 'm  not  the  least  bit  tired  of  waiting,  and  the 
time  has  not  teemed  at  all  long,  lor  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  interesting  days  I  ever  spent  in  my  life." 

And  what  I  told  him  was  the  truth.    What  I 
said  then  I  say  again  now,  —  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting days  of  my  wliole  life  was  the  day  1  sjient 
i    at  the  L  Station,  44  Waiting  for  mv  Husband." 

%— -  


THE  VELOCITY  OF  THE  WILL. 

[TruwUted  for  Evekv  Bittrday  from  the  Revue  de*  Deux 
Mondtt.] 

Wiitx  people  say  as  quick  as  thought,  they  read- 
ily believe  that  they  have  just  expressed  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  velocity,  a  velocity  to  which  nothing  ap- 
proaches, something  instantaneous  and  electrical. 
They  believe,  in  a  word,  they  have  made  use  of  a 
hyperbole ;  it  is  a  mistake,  at  least  in  a  certain 
sense.  Thought,  it  is  true,  transports  us  to  a  dis- 
tance .without  taking  count  of  the  intermediate 
space,  because  it  is  not  any  more  difficult  to  rep- 
resent to  one's  self  distant  objects  than  near  ones  ; 
from  this  point  of  view  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  say  that 
space  does  not  constitute  an  obstacle  for  thought, 
that  it  does  not  shackle  it,  that  it  inconveniences  it 
in  no  wise  ;  but  thought  is  not  instantaneously  born 
under  ;  the  influence  of  an  external  cause ;  there 
elapses  an  appreciable  time,  —  one  or  two  tenths  of 
a  second,  —  before  an  idea  awakes  in  the  mind  in 
consequence  of  an  impression  received  by  the  brain, 
and  that  the  will  answers  this  idea  by  the  movement 
of  a  limb.  Likewise,  the  nervous  current  which  trans- 
mits sensations  to  the  brain  and  the  orders  of  the  will 
to  the  extremities  of  the  body,  requires  a  certain 
time  to  perform  its  journey.  'Hie  impressions  which 
come  to  us  from  outside  are  not  perceived  at  the 
same  moment  they  arc  produced ;  they  travel  along 
the  nerves  with  a  velocity  of  20  to  550  metres  a 
second,  which  is  that  of  the  carrier-] >igeon,  that  of  a 
hurricane  and  that  of  a  locomotive  going  at  full 
speed,  but  which  is  very  inferior  to  the  velocity  of  a 
cannon-ball.  It  is,  for  example,  only  at  the  end  of 
the  half-tenth  of  a  second  that  we  receive  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  injury  done  to  one  of  our  feet.  The 
messages  of  the  will  go  with  the  same  slowness  from 
the  centre  to  the  periphery;  the  limbs  do  not  obey 
at  once  the  motive  idea.  When  motion  is  caused 
by  a  shock  received  at  any  one  point  of  the  body, 
the  excitation  first  propagates  itself  to  the  brain  ; 
there  an  idea  is  elaborated,  the  will  decides  upon 
sending  an  order,  this  order  runs  «long  the  nerves 
to  the  limb  which  is  to  act  and  this  last  at  length 
enters  into  motion.  All  this  takes  place  in  three 
different  times,  the  duration  of  which  is  very  appre- 
ciable. 

In  the  human  body,  this  time  lost  is  of  very  littlo 
account :  some  hundredths  of  a  second ;  but  let  us 
take  one  of  the  cetaceous  tribe,  the  whale  for  in- 
stance, in  which  the  telegraphic  network  of  the  will 
commands  a  larger  empire.  A  boat  attacks  it  in 
the  rear;  the  har[>oon  strikes  the  monster  in  the 
tail.  Pain  then  begins  to  march  in  order  to  solicit 
reprisals  ;  but  the  way  is  a  long  one,  it  has  to  travel 
thirty  metres  before  "it  arrives  at  the  bead-quarters 
of  the  will.  Here  is  a  second  lost.  What  next 
takes  place  ?  What  time  is  required  for  reflection  V 
That  depend*  upon  circumstances ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  will  has  need,  in  order  to  come  to  a  decis- 
ion^ of  a  measurable  time.  Then  it  acts  :  the  order  [ 
to  tipset  the  boat  is  despatched  to  the  tail.  Another  j 
second  passes  Wore  (his  message  arrives  at  its  des- 
tination ;  total,  two  seconds  during  which  the  boat 
and  the  sailors  have  been  able  to  get  out  of  the  way 
by  vigorous  pulling. 

How,  wdl  people  ask  us,  have  aavans  been  able 
to  measure  this  velocity  of  propagation  of  the 
nervous  excitement  V  Several  methods  have  been 
thought  of  in  order  to  do  so.  A  doctor  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  mentioned  bv  Haller,  had  already 
thought  of  tliis  problem.    He  assumed  —  strange 
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conception !  —  that  the  velocity  of  the  nervous  fluid 
could  be  deduced  from  that  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta ; 
according  to  him,  the  velocities  must  be  in  the  in- 
verse relation  of  the  widths  of  the  aorta  and  the  ner- 
vous tubes.  This  calculation  gave,  for  the  velocity 
of  the  nervous  fluid,  about  two  hundred  millions  of 
kilometres :  six  hundred  times  the  velocity  with 
which  light  moves. 

llaller  set  about  it  differently.  Reading  the 
JEneid  aloud,  he  counted  the  number  of  letters  be 
could  pronounce,  while  reading  very  fast,  in  the 
space  of  a  minute.  He  found  fifteen  hundred  to  be 
the  extreme  limit:  the  1500th  part  of  a  minute  for 
each  letter.  Now  the  letter  r  requires,  according  to 
Haller,  ten  successive  contractions  of  the  muscle 
which  makes  the  tongue  vibrate,  and  from  that  we 
may  conclude,  he  says,  that  in  a  minute  this  muscle 
can  contract  and  relax  fifteen  thousand  times,  which 
represents  thirty  thousand  simple  movements.  From 
the  brain  to  the  muscle  which  is  here  in  question, 
the  distance  is  1  'decimetre.  If  the  nervous  agent 
travels  it  thirty  thousand  times,  that  makes  3  kilo- 
metres, and  3  kilometres  a  minute  represent  a  velo- 
city of  50  metres  a  second.  This  reasoning  is  only 
a  series  of  errors ;  we  may  wonder  so  much  the  more 
at  the  approximation  with  which  Haller  has  obtained 
a  datum  which  his  process  was  not  calculated  to 
discover.  The  JEneid,  which  formerly  passed  for  a 
book  of  oracles,  has  this  time  justified  its  reputation. 

It  was  only  in  1850  that  these  investigations  have 
been  resumed  in  a  different  way  which  was  to  lead 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We  owe  it  to  M. 
Helmholtz,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  German  phy- 
siologists, who  unites  to  a  rare  talent  for  observation 
the  profound  knowledge  of  a  consummate  mathema- 
tician. His  first  method  is  based  on  the  use  of  the 
cbronoscope  of  M.  Fouillet  A  galvanic  current  of 
very  short  duration  acts  at  a  distance  upon  a  mag- 
netized needle,  it  moves  it  from  its  primitive  posi- 
tion ;  the  greatness  of  the  deviation  is  measured, 
and  by  calculation  the  duration  of  the  current  is 
deduced  from  it.  Thus  the  means  is  obtained  of 
measuring  intervals  of  time  which  do  not  exceed 
some  thousandth  part  of  a  second.  This  is  how  M. 
Helmholtz  has  applied  this  method.  One  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  frog  is  fixed  by  one  extremity 
in  a  pincers  and  attached  by  the  other  extremity  to 
a  little  lever  which  makes  part  of  a  galvanic  circle. 
A  weight  suspended  to  this  lever  serves  to  give  to 
the  muscle  the  proper  tension.  All  is  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  at  the  moment  when  the  current 
is  stopped  a  shock  is  given,  either  directly  in  the 
muscle,  or  at  a  given  point  of  a  nerve  which  has 
been  isolated  at  a  length  of  4  to  5  centimetres,  and 
which  still  adheres  by  an  end  to  the  muscle  which  it 
is  intended  to  animate.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
excitation,  the  muscle  contracts,  makes  the  lever 
move,  and  interrupts  the  electric  current  which  was 
crossing  this  last.  The  time  during  which  the  cur- 
rent has  circulated  is  indicated  by  the  magnetic 
needle.  It  is  found  then  that  the  contraction  occurs 
later  when  the  nerve  has  been  excited  than  when 
the  muscle  has  been  directly  excited  ;  the  difference 
allows  us  to  know  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  the 
nervous  agent ;  it  has  been  found  equal  to  26  metres 
the  second.  M.  Helmholtz  has  demonstrated  besides 
that,  in  every  case,  the  contraction  docs  not  follow 
the  elective  shock  until  after  a  period  of  time  which 
is  equal  to  a  one  bundreth  of  a  second,  which  h« 
calls  the  time  of  latent  excitation.  The  muscular 
fibres,  then,  do  not  obey  instantaneously  the  shock 
of  electricity.    This  is  why  the  waters  of  tho  sea  do 


not  rise  under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  which 
the  moon  exercises  upon  them  untH  this  planet  is 
already  far  from  the  meridian. 

After  these  beautiful  experiments,  which  had,  for 
the  first  time,  made  us  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  an  excitation  is  propagated  in  the  nerves, 
M.  Helmholtz  imagined  another  method,  which 
permits  us  to  analyze  the  phenomena,  even  in 
their  minutest  details.  In  this,  also,  the  muscle  lifts, 
when  it  contracts,  a  movable  lever ;  but  this  lever 
carries  a  point  which  leaves  a  white  trace  on  a  re- 
volving cylinder,  covered  with  lampblack.  A  par- 
ticular arrangement  makes  the  same  point  mark 
when  the  excitation  takes  place ;  from  that  moment 
until  the  moment  the  contraction  commences,  the 
point  traces  a  straight  line  in  the  lampblack.  When 
afterwards  it  is  lifted  by  the  tension  of  the  muscle, 
it  describes  a  curve,  the  appearance  of  which  allows 
us  immediately  to  sec  all  the  different  phases  of  the 
movement  of  contraction.  By  this  means,  M.  Helm- 
holtz has  discovered  that  the  velocity  of  the  ner- 
vous current  was  twenty-seven  metres.  He  has, 
moreover,  demonstrated,  that  the  tension  of  the 
muscles  increases  gradually  the  instant  the  move- 
ment begins,  until  it  attains  a  maximum  after  about 
the  of  a  second,  to  decrease  again  afterwards 
until  the  muscle  has  returned  to  its  natural  state. 

The  second  apparatus  of  M.  Helmholtz  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  myograph.  It  has  been  per- 
fected, or  rather  modified,  by  several  physiologists. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  measure  exactly  the  time 
corresponding  to  the  different  points  of  the  tracing 
which  the  point  executes  on  the  cylinder.  M. 
Helmholtz  made  the  cylinder  of  his  apparatus  move 
by  a  clockwork,  which  indicated,  at  sight,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  rotation.  This  means  has  been  replaced 
to  advantage  by  the  use  of  the  tuning-fork.  Dr. 
Marey,  in  his  course  of  medical  physiology,  made 
use,  for  this  purpose,  of  a  tuning-fork,  which  made 
five  hundred  simple  vibrations  a  second;  these  vi- 
brations wrote  themselves  on  the  cylinder  alongside 
of  the  curve  traced  by  the  extremity  of  the  tuwcle; 
it  sufficed  to  count  the  number  of  vibrations  inscribed 
parallel  with  a  part  of  the  muscular  tracing  to  get 
immediately  the  time  corresponding  to  this  tracing. 
M.  Marey  found,  by  this  process,  velocities  of  trans- 
mission, which  varied  from  ten  to  twenty  metres. 

The  nervous  current,  moreover,  propagates  itself 
more  slowly  at  low  than  at  elevated  temperature*. 
Dr.  Munk  has  discovered,  besides,  that  the  velocity  u 
not  the  same  in  the  different  parts  of  a  nerve ;  in 
the  motor  nerves,  it  seems  to  increase  towards  the 
point  of  connection  with  the  muscle.  Finally,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Bezold,  this  velocity  diminishes 
when  the  nerve  is  under  the  influence  of  an  electric 
current. 

It  was  necessary  now  to  repeat  these  experiments 
upon  man.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
could  be  conducted  :  an  electric  current  produces  a 
slight  sensation  of  pain  at  a  point  on  the  skin  ;  the 
instant  that  the  current  acts  is  marked  on  the  re- 
volving cylinder  of  a  cbronoscope.  As  soon  as  the 
person  experimented  on  feels  the  shock,  he  gives  a 
signal  by  touching  an  electric  key,  and  a  new  mark 
produces  itself  on  the  same  cylinder.  The  interval 
comprised  between  the  two  marks  is  measured.  a»4 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  between  the  two  signals  is 
obtained.  This  time,  which  is  from  one  to  two  tenths 
of  a  second,  is  composed  of  several  parts,  —  the  trans- 
mission of  the  external  impression  to  the  bratn,  per- 
ception, reflection,  the  transmission  of  the  will  to  the 
fingers,  the  muscular  contraction  which  is  its  result; 
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but  if  the  excitation  be  produced  successively  at  two 
different  points  of  the  skin,  these  delays  are  always 
the  same,  except  that  which  proceeds  from  the  trans- 
mission of  the  sensations.  If,  for  example,  a  point 
of  the  great  toe  be  first  excited,  then  afterwards  a 
point  of  the  inguinal  region,  the  difference  of  the 
delays  observed  will  represent  the  time  which  the 
sensation  takes  to  mount  from  the  foot  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body. 

These  experiments  were  first  made  in  1861  by  M. 
Hirsch,  director  of  the  observatory  of  Neufchfitel,  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  which  it  would  take  too  long 
to  describe  here.  The  person  experimented  on 
touched  with  his  right  hand  the  electric  key  at  the 
moment  that  he  experienced  this  Blight  pain,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  prick  of  a  pin,  produced  by 
the  pincers  of  an  inducting  bobbin  when  it  touches 
the  skin.  The  pincers  was  successively  applied  to 
the  cheek,  then  to  the  left  hand,  and  lastly  to  the 
left  foot.  The  time  lost  by  the  transmission  of  this 
excitation  of  the  point  touched  to  the  right  hand 
was  found  equal  in  the  three  cases,  to  eleven,  to 
fourteen,  and  to  seventeen  hundredths  of  a  second 
respectively;  jfo  of  a  second  were  then  necessary 
for  the  sensation  to  arrive  from  the  left  hand  to  the 
head  and  -jiy  for  it  to  arrive  from  the  foot  M. 
Hirsch  concluded  from  this  that  the  nervous  current 
passed  through  a  length  of  two  metres  in  jfa  of 
a  second,  or  thirty-four  metres  in  a  second.  Doctor 
Schelkse  resumed  these  experiments  in  a  more  com- 
plete manner  at  the  observatory  of  Utrecht.  He 
ibund  twenty-nine  metres  and  a  half  to  bo  the  ve- 
locity of  transmission  of  sensations  in  the  human  body. 
The  same  expcrimentalizer  has  demonstrated  that 
the  transmission  takes  place  in  the  spinal  marrow 
with  the  same  velocity  as  in  the  nerves.  Thus  result 
is  so  much  the  more  remarkable  since  the  nervous 
tubes  undergo  great  changes  on  their  entrance  into 
the  spinal  marrow,  where,  according  to  M.  Van 
Deen,  they  cease  to  be  sensible  to  the  action  of 
electricity,  of  chemical  substances,  of  mechanical 
wounds,  etc. 

It  results  from  all  these  experiments  that  the  ner- 
vous current  propagates  itself  with  a  velocity  rela- 
tively inconsiderable.  The  hand  which  hurls  a  stone 
cleaves  the  air  with  a  velocity  of  twenty-two  metres 
a  second,  which  is  quite  comparable  with  that  of  the 
nervous  fluid ;  the  race-horse,  the  hare  and  the 
greyhound  go  quite  as  fast.  The  arterial  fluid, 
which  travels  nine  metres  in  a  second,  only  goes 
three  times  as  slow. 

When  the  sensation  transmitted  to  the  spinal  mar- 
row ptves  place  to  a  reflex  actum,  that  is  to  say  an 
involuntary  movement  determined  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  glandular  cells,  the  reflex  movement 
always  produces  itself  later  than  that  which  is  pro- 
voked by  the  direct  action  of  the  exciting  current 
on  the  muscles ;  the  delay  varies  from  a  thirtieth  to 
a  tenth  of  a  second.  From  this  we  may  conclude 
that  the  reflex  action  in  the  spinal  marrow  takes 
twelve  times  as  long  as  the  transmission  of  an 
excitation  through  the  sensitive  or  motor  nerves. 

The  time  employed  in  the  operations  of  the  brain 
is  also  some  tenths  of  a  second.  Doctor  J  lager  has 
measured  it  in  the  following  manner:  The  person 
on  whom  he  experimented  was  to  touch  the  electric 
key  with  the  left  hand  when  he  received  an  electric 
shock  on  the  right  side,  and  with  the  right  band 
when  the  shock  came  from  the  left  side.  The  inter- 
val between  the  shock  and  the  signal  was  found  to 
be  A°,7  of  a  second  when  this  person  knew  be- 
forehand from  what  side  the  shock  would  come,  and 


■fa  when  he  was  not  forewarned ;  this  ^  of  a 
second  were  employed  for  reflection.  M.  Hirsch 
has  discovered  that  at  least  A  of  a  second  elapses 
before  an  observer  indicates  by  a  signal  the  per- 
ception of  a  luminous  spark  ob  an  instantaneous 
noise.  In  other  experiments,  it  was  arranged 
that  tho  observer  should  touch  the  key  with  the 
left  hand  for  a  white  spark,  and  with  the  right 
hand  for  a  red  light ;  in  this  he  lost  from  three  to 
four  tenths  of  a  second.  It  took,  then,  from  one  to 
two  tenths  of  a  second  for  reflection.  M.  M.  Don- 
ders  and  de  Jaager  have  made  the  experiment  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner.  The  one  pronounced 
some  syllable  ;  the  other  repeated  it  as  soon  as  he 
heard  it ;  a  phonautograph  registered  the  vibrations 
of  the  word.  When  the  syllable  to  be  repeated  bad 
been  agreed  upon  beforehand,  the  delay  observed 
was  two  tenths  of  a  second ;  in  the  contrary  case  it 
was  three  tenths. 

Thought,  W  0  SO  0,  then,  is  not  born  instantaneous- 
ly :  it  is  a  natural  phenomenon  subject  to  the  laws 
of  time  and  space.  In  different  observers,  time  lost 
is  not  the  same :  one  perceives,  reflects,  acta  quicker 
than  another,  —  the  result  of  temperament  and  for- 
tuitous disposition.  This  Explains  the  differences 
which  have  been  ascertained  between  those  astron- 
omers who  had  oberved  the  same  phenomenon.  Two 
persons  have  never  seen  the  passage  of  a  star  behind  a 
wire  at  the  same  instant,  —  moreover,  thefdifierence 
between  the  instants  noted,  or  what  is  called  the 
personal  etntalion  of  two  astronomers,  varies  more  or 
less  according  to  cin  umstincea  and  may  increase  or 
diminish  in  time.  The  education  of  the  observer 
has  much  to  do  with  it ;  M.  Wolf  has  shown  that 
the  time  lost  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  through 
practice  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus. 

An  important  conclusion  is  forcibly  derived  from 
these  experiment* :  the  nervous  fluid  is  not  identi- 
cal with  the  electric  fluid.  Klectricity  propagates 
itself  in  the  electric  wires  with  an  inconceivable 
rapidity :  it  outstrips  light  considerably ;  it  has  a 
velocity  twenty  million  times  as  great  as  the  nerv- 
ous agent.  There  exists  another  capital  diflerence 
between  the  two  agenta.  Kvery  alteration  of  the 
structure  of  the  nerves  stops  the  propagation  of  the 
nervous  current ;  to  bruise  them  or  to  burn  them  in 
sufficient  to  interrupt  the  transmission  of  the  cur- 
rent ;  once  cut,  they  no  longer  recover  their  power 
when  the  divided  extremities  are  afterwards  united. 
The  metallic  wires,  on  the  contrary,  conduct  elec- 
tricity in  spite  of  every  damage  which  can  be  in- 
flicted on  them.  Nevertheless,  the  celebrated  labors 
of  Professor  du  Hois-Reymond  clearly  demonstrate 
that  electricity  plays  some  part  in  the  nervous  phe- 
nomena. There  exist  naturally  electric  currents  in 
the  nerves,  and  these  currents  are  modified  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  aetion  of  the  nervous  currents. 
We  may  then  admit  that  the  nervous  phenomena 
arc  the  result  of  a  secondary  action  of  electrici- 
ty which  produces  in  the  substance  of  the  nerves 
certain  chemical  or  other  changes;  they  manifest 
themselves  only  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  during 
which  the  action  increases  in  a  slow  and  gradual 
manner  until  it  becomes  sensible  and  provokes 
mechanical  effects.  This  side  of  the  question  is  still 
surrounded  with  an  impenetrable  obscurity ;  in  it 
we  are  reduced  to  hypotheses  more  or  less  plausible. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  say  that  a  great  step  has 
been  made  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
life :  tho  experiment*  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  have  thrown  light  on  its  approaches  and  ^ 
have  brought  back  the  question  on  the  ground  of 
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exact  science.  Much  time  will  doubtless  pass  be- 
fore the  progress  of  method*  of  observation  allow  us 
to  make  an  additional  step  towards  the  end,  and 
nothing  authorizes  us  to  believe  that  we  can  ever 
completely  attain  it ;  bnt  we  can  congratulate  our- 
selves on  what  has  been  already  done,  for  the  ex- 
actness of  the  results  obtained  has  surpassed  every 
expectation. 

BROWN  STUDIES. 

w  Like  will  to  like,"  but  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  t  haa  the  indulgence  of  this  propensity  — 
an  apocryphal  one  at  best  —  that  assembled  in  the 
little  village  of  Brown  ham  in  the  Moors,  at  which  it 
was  my  hap  to  reside  for  two  years  with  a  private 
tutor,  so  many  individuals  of  identical  name. 

My  excellent  tutor,  to  begin  with,  was  the  Rev- 
erend Philip  Brown.  He  had  married  a  cousin, 
Miss  Gertrude  Brown,  whose  band  of  sisters,  forming 
a  rich  handful  of  brown-haired,  brown-cheeked 
Browns,  visited  us  in  detachments  as  opportunity 
and  accommodation  permitted.  The  duties  of  the 
incumbency  requiring ,  assistance,  Mr.  Brown  had 
recently  engaged  a  curate,  and  bat  little  surprise 
was  felt  by  those  who  knew  the  place  when  it  tran- 
spired that  his  name  also  was  Brown. 

Our  squire  and  lord  of  the  manor  headed  the  lift, 
however,*witb  what  might  be  called  a  double  sub- 
scription, he  being  the  Honorable  Brown  Brown. 
The  smaller  fry  followed  suit.  The  Village  school 
was  tinder  Hhe  control  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
distinguished  from  his  brother  Browns  by  the  surname 
of  Cocky,  or  Cock-eye  Brown.  The  clerk  was 
Brown,  and  he  being  the  sixth  in  lineal  descent  who 
had  officiated  in  that  capacity,  the  man  would  have 
been  bold  who  attempted  to  divorce  the  office  from 
the  color.  The  exciseman  was  Brown,  "  Big " 
Brown,  the  Postman  Brown  —  u  Little,"  or,  at  times, 
"  Cheeky  "  Brown.  The  landlord  of  our  little  inn 
—  the  Brown  Bear  —  was  Brown.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  village  street  was  embrowned  from  end  to 
end,  insomuch  that  I  am  not  romancing  when  I  aver 
that  there  were  not  five  shops  in  the  place  that  did 
not  exhibit  the  popular  name,  either  as  actual  pro- 
prietor, or  successor  to  some  "  late  Brown." 

To  see  the  intercourse  of  this  little  community 
carried  on  without  any  apparent  mistake  gave  me 
both  interest  and  surprise.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
was  smooth  sading.  One  can  understand  the  dis- 
tinctions derived  from  commerce,  —  Brown  the 
baker,  Brown  the  smith.  Brown  the  barber,  fish 
Brown,  peddling  Brown ;  but  how  about  thp  Browns 
of  no  occupation,  idle,  loafing  Browns,  drinking, 
and,  it  was  to  be  feared,  poaching  Browns,  to  whose 
proceedings  the  attention  of  our  police  protector, 
Brown,  L  23,  was  often  furtively  directed  ?  "  Thief" 
Brown,  "  Skulker  "  Brown,  "  Returncd-conviet  " 
Brown,  were  prefixes,  whicn,  however  appropriate, 
might  occasionally  lead  to  a  misunderstanding. 
Personality,  as  a  rule,  w  best  avoided.  How,  then, 
to  fix  your  man  V  *  Young "  Brown  would  be 
pimply  absurd ;  Brown,  son  of  t^he  elder  Brown. 
"  old  Brown's  son,  you  know,"  would  be  little  better, 
since  the  memory  of  the  very  oldest  inhabitant  (a 
man  named  Brown)  recalls  no  period  when  there 
were  not  at  least  three  generations  of  the  same 
family  of  Browns  flourishing  in  Brownham.  Names 
were  better  arranged  in  the  days  when  Iligg  could 
never  have  been  confounded  with  his  father  Snell, 
or  Wamba  mixed  up  inextricably  with  his  civic 
ancestor  the  44  alderman." 


The  village,  however,  did  manage  to  discriminate ; 
and  although  the  process  was  as  mysterious  as  is,  to 
the  uninstr ucted  eye,  the  working  of  a  steam-engine, 
the  result  was  as  precise  and  effectual.  Some  pecu- 
liar intonation,  some  gesture  of  the  speaker's  eye,  or 
nose,  or  chin,  seemed  to  indicate  at  once  tckich 
Brown  was  meaut ;  and  while  my  reverend  tutor 
never,  by  his  own  confession,  proclaimed  the  banns 
between  bachelor  and  spinster  Browns  without  some 
misgiving  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  identification, 
the  village  itself  was  never  at  fault,  —  seldom  had 
recourse  to  nicknames,  except  as  a  luxury,  and  sep- 
arated John  Brown  (half  wink)  from  John  Brown 
(toss  of  the  chin),  and  John  Brown  (sniff),  as  com- 
pletely as  if  the  most  elaborate  portrait  had  been 
executed  of  each  of  the  three.  But  to  be  under- 
stood and  at  case  in  this,  study  and  experience  were 
necessary.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  pains  it  cost 
me  to  acquire  the  particular  sniff  that  pointed  out 
the  last-named  John  as  the  subject  of  conversation. 

The  bewilderment  of  strangers  who  found  them- 
selves splashing  and  struggling  in  this  torrent  of 
Browns,  without  such  corks  as  we  have  mentioned, 
was  amusing  enough.  The  clearest  intellect  might 
have  experienced  some  confusion.  It  did.  During 
my  stay  at  Brownham,  a  ease  was  tried  at  the  neigh- 
boring assize  town  involving  a  disputed  right  of 
wav.  As  frequently  happens  in  such  cases,  a  large 
bo<iy  of  witnesses  had  been  summoned,  and  of  those 
engaged  in  the  cause,  —  "  Brown  and  Another  c. 
Browne  Browne,"  —  it  chanced  that  at  least  four 
fifths  lxdonged  to  our  village  and  vicinity.  Need  it 
be  added  that  these,  almost  to  a  man,  were  Browns  ? 

It  was  puzzling  enough  for  the  Bhan>-wittcd  coun- 
sel to  keep  their  Browns  from  entangling.  But  the 
real  labor  devolved  upon  the  unfortunate  judge, 
who,  in  endeavoring  to  collate  and  present  to  the 
jury  the  whole  body  of  evideuce  was  driven  almost 
to  his  wits'  end. 

"  The  testimony,  gentlemen,"  said  his  lordship, 
"  of  that  very  intelligent  witness,  James  Brown  — 
confirmed  in  all  its  leading  particulars  by  that  of  the 
witness  Brown  — I  mean  James  Brown,  — that  is, 
the  other  James  Brown,  —  demands  your  most  se- 
rious attention.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  re- 
spective affidavit*  of  Peter  Brown  and  George 
Brown,  —  not  to  speAk  of  the  oral  testimony  of 
Stephen,  Philip,  and  "  (consulting  his  notes)  yes, 
and  William  —  William,  gentleman,  >—  Brown,  — 

Eiint  to  the  concjusion  that  the  connection  of  James 
rowu  with  the  propcrtv  of  the  Browne  Browne 
family  dates  from  so  early  a  period  as  the  decease 
of  Peter  Brown  the  elder ;  —  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  combined  declaration  of  Samuel,  George, 
Josiah,  and  John  Thomas  Brown,  —  fortified  by 
that  of  another  witness  named  — ah!  yes!  —  also 
named  Brown,  —  that  the  appointment  of  James 
Brown  as  land  steward  to  the  Browne  Browne  es- 
tates supplied  John  Brown,  James  Brown's  son  and 
agent,  with  all  the  opportunity  —  Peter  —  that  is, 
George,  —  of  course,  1  mean  James  Brown,  himself, 
enjoyed. 

"  The  evidence  of  the  succeeding  witness,  Brown, 
—  Josiah  —  stay,  gentlemen, —  George  Brown,"  con- 
tinued his  lordship,  wiping  his  brow ;  >h  the  son,  I 
take  it,  of  William  Brown  (this  similarity  of  sur- 
name is  most  embarrassing)',  —  Brown,  1  say.  our 
tenth  witness  and  ninth  of  the  name  !  —  this  young 
Brown's  testimony  contradicts  in  one  material  par- 
ticular that  of  Stephen  Brown.  George  Brown  as- 
serts, —  Stephen  Brown  as  positively  denies,  —  that 
James  Brown,  Thomas  Brown,  and  n  third  indi- 
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vidaal  named,  —  let  me  see,  ba  !  —  I  should  have 
been  surprised  to  find  it  otherwise  ! "  —  (a  laugh)  — 
"  also  Brown,  —  that  these  three  Browns,  together 
with  Jamus  Brown  of  Brownham,  —  '  which,'  gen- 
tlemen V  —  why,  gentlemen,  the  Brown  —  the  —  tho 
witness  —  father  Brown,  the  Brown  brother  —  I 
protest,  gentlemen,  in  all  my  judicial  experience  I 
never  met  wjkh  so  singular  a  case.  Not  only  have 
we  to  deal  with  the  evidence  of  twenty-nine  indi- 
viduals of  similar  name,  but  my  learned  friends  on 
either  side  liarc  joined  the  conspiracy,  and  are, 
moreover,  instructed  by  solicitors  of  that  name  ; 
while  the  foreman  and  five  other  members  of  the 
jury  are  Browns  also." 

A  hearty  laugh  followed  the  judge's  sally.  It  was 
silenced  by  the  officer  of  the  court.  His  name  was 
Brown. 


Tradition  had  it  that  an  innocent  stranger, 
ployed  in  some  matter  of  business,  descended  at  the 
Brown  Bear  from  the  Brown  coach,  driven  by  old 
Mat  Brown,  ami  inquired  for  the  dwelling  of  a  Mr. 
Brown.  Forty  fingers  referred  him  to  every  point 
of  the  compass. 

44  I  was  told  he  would  be  known  at  the  Bear," 
faltered  the  traveller. 

"  Rather  think  he  were,"  returned  a  bystander. 
«  It  a  kep'  by  Mister  Brown." 

44  Not  mine,  though,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling. 
"  Perhaps  the  postmaster  —  " 

44  HL<  name 'a  Brown." 

44  Or  the  clerk  could  —  " 

"  So 's  his'n." 


44  So 's  your'n,"  remarked  another  bystander  to  the 
Last  sneaker,  apparently  for  the  information  of  the 
traveller. 

44  Ain't  he  got  some  other  name  for  to  tell  'n  by  ?  " 
asked  the  first  speaker :  41  Chucks  ?  or  Perky  ?  Big  ? 
Btxwer  ?  Cock-eye  ?  Peddling  ?  Thief  V  There 's 
such  a  lot  of  'cm,  you  sec." 

44 1  do  see."  said  the  stranger,  sullenly.  44  Hang 
the  name !  Well,  then,  JoJm  Brown  ;  I  don't  know 
that  he  has  any  other." 

44  Which  on  'em,  now  ?  there 's  a  tidy  lot  o'  Johns. 
What  \s  he  like,  sir  ?  "  asked  old  Mat,  as  he  prepared 
to  remount  his  box. 

44  Well,  except  that  he  has  parchment-colored 
whiskers,  and  —  " 

"  4  Whitey  '  Brown,  for  tuppence !  "  sung  out  old 
Mat.    4-  Show  the  genTman  bis  place,  BiU  Brown." 

Mat  was  right. 

Brown,  the  clerk,  was  perhaps  my  most  esteemed 
friend.  He  was  a  fine  old  patriarch,  with  long  hair, 
intensely  white,  falling  over  the  collar  of  his  Mack 
coat,  —  for,  more  scrupulous  than  any  divine  of  my 
acquaintance,  he  never  departed  from  the  clerical 
sables  and  white  tic,  —  and,  even  when  engaged  in 
that  livelier  portion  of  his  duties,  which  consisted 
in  grave-digging,  merely  laid  aside,  for  the  moment, 
his  coat  and  cravat.  At  church  he  was  supported, 
on  either  side,  by  his  son  and  grandson,  both  des- 
tined for  the  clerkly  office  in  due  succession,  both 
copying,  in  the  minutest  particular,  the  style  and 
manner  id'  their  elder,  even  to  the  adoption  of  those 
little  errors  and  mispronunciations  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  the  remotest  Brown  of  whom 
any  record  existed.  The  reverend  vicar,  whose 
scholarly  and  sensitive  ear  was  outraged  by  these 
44  improvements,"  did  make  a  faint  attempt  to  cor- 
rect them.  He  might  as  well  have  striven  to  move 
the  church  itself.  Mr  Brown  had  bowed  stiffly  and 
respectfully,  as  in  acquiescence,  but  indemnified 
himself,  on  the  earliest  occasion,  by  repeating,  in  a 


raised,  instructing  tone,  the  disputed  words.  To 
say  truth,  ]>astor  Brown  was  a  little  afraid  of  clerk 
Brown,  so  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  The  old 
gentleman  was  a  conservative  to  the  backest  bone. 
He  was  such  a  foe  to  innovation,  that  the  changes 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  rendered  necessary 
by  those  which  occurred  in  the  reigning  family  of 
this  realm,  always  cost  him  a  pang.  Though  by 
principle  a  loyal  man,  it  was  some  time  before  Mr. 
Brown  could  be  got  to  lend  a  cordial  assent  to  the 
accession  of  our  present  gracious  sovereign  in  lieu 
of  him  for  whom  he  had  so  long  prayed,  and  only 
yielded  his  sanction  to  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  its  being  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was 
but  reverting  to  a  form  he  had  used  half  a  century 
since. 

Dear  old  boy  I  To  the  day  of  his  death  he  never 
made  up  his  mind  how  to  deal  with  that  response 
in  the  churching  of  women,  in  which,  in  the  event 
of  a  plurality  of  ladies,  some  deviation  from  the 
printed  text  is  unavoidable.  Mr.  Brown  effected  a 
compromise.  He  altered  half.  44  Who  putteth 
their  trustesscs  in  Thee,"  appeared  to  reconcile  the 
difficulty. 

Brown,  surnamed  Cocky,  or  Cock-eye,  —  I  never 
ascertained  which,  or  whether  it  bore  reference  to  a 
peculiarity  of  vision,  or  to  a  certain  arrogance  of 
manner,  both  of  which  he  possessed,  —  Brown,  I  say, 
conducted  the  village  school.  A  real  blessing  and 
benefactor  to  the  matron  Browns  of  the  vicinity, 
Cocky  gathered  up  the  noisier  elements  of  the  place, 
and,  from  nine  to  two  o'clock,  toiled  at  the  educa- 
tion of  his  shock-beaded  pupils  in  a  manner  never 
before  attempted.  From  the  moment  lessons  began, 
till  they  ended,  the  schoolroom  was  in  a  perpetual 
tumult,  above  which  Cocky's  voice  might  be  occa- 
sionally heard  rising  in  a  dissonant  scream.  This 
was  only  when  the  noise  became,  absolutely  intoler- 
able, or  when  more  than  the  average  number  of 
personal  encounter*,  engaging  themselves  at  the 
same  time,  threatened  to  attract  interference  from 
without.  For,  strange  to  say,  Cocky  liked  tho 
disturbance,  and  sent  his  scholars  rioting  up  the  tree 
of  knowledge  in  such  sort,  that,  could  strife  and 
clamor  have  done  it,  not  a  leaf  would  have  been  left 
unplucked  upon  that  glorious  stem.  As  it  was,  I 
am  afraid,  many  got  serious  falls,  and  didn't  try 
again. 

Barrow  Brown  was  another  of  my  allies.  In 
accordance  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing custom,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  accosting 
him  as  "Barrow"  for  some  time  before  I  made 
the  discovery  that  his  name  was  not  at  all 
•4  Barrow,"  but,  on  tho  contrary,  Job.  His  his- 
tory was  singular,  —  in  some  respeets,  pathetic. 
Job  —  otherwise  Barrow  Brown — was  the  victim 
of  an  unfortunate  misconception,  whicb,  in  eosting 
him  his  good  name,  supplied  him  with  another  that 
stuck  to  him  for  life. 

Job's  mission,  from  the  cradle,  was  the  doing 
little  odd  jobs.  Early  manhood  surprised  him, 
still  engaged  in  this  interesting  and  varied,  but 
not  very  lucrative,  employment,  —  engaged,  more- 
over, to  a  young  lady,  whose  name,  for  a  wonder, 
was  not  Brown,  and  who,  much  to  Job's  discomfit- 
ure, exhibited  considerable  reluctance  to  inako  it  so. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  somewhat  haughty  fish- 
monger of  the  next  village,  and  wai  considered  by 
her  friends  to  have  acted  unadvisedly,  in' plighting 
her  very  capricious  troth  to  a  man  in  Job's  position. 
With  a  patience  worthy  of  his  name,  the  poor 
young  fellow  endured  for  a  long  period  such  tortures 
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as  only  a  spoiled  Tillage  beauty  can  inflict,  to  perfec- 
tion, upon  her  devoted  Damon  or  Silvius.  It  is  pos- 
sible he  would  have  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  with 
his  Adina  precisely  as  did  Nemorino  —  by  "  listing," 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  a  friend,  recruiting- 
sergeant  Dick  Brown  —  but  for  the  (solemn  promise 
of  his  mistress,  cemented  with  a  broken  sixpence, 
of  which  each  possessed  half,  that  nothing  short  of 
some  great  misconduct  of  his  own  should  annul  the 
pledge  she  had  given  him.  Upon  this  Job  lived. 
This,  in  his  own  words,  "  kep'  him  straight"  For 
this  he  abjured  the  blandishments  of  the  Brown 
Bear,  was  a  stranger  to  the  good  dry  skittle-ground, 
and  sulaeribed  (without  any  definite  object,  except 
that  it  looked  and  sounded  steady)  to  the  village 
burial  club. 

These  precautions  were  of  no  avail.  In  a  fatal 
hour,  Job's  evil  genius  threw  in  his  way  an  old  iob, 
which  involved  a  barrow.  Little  thought  poor  Job, 
when  he  borrowed  Stephen  Brown's,  and  trundled 
merrily  away,  that  he  was  wheeling  his  godfather ! 
The  day  was  hot,  the  burden  heavy.  Job  halted,  for 
a  minute,  at  the  roadside  beer-house.  He  had  a  pot 
of  beer,  —  a  whole  pot.  He  had  another.  A  friend 
appearing,  Job  generously  ordered  a  third,  whereof 
the  pair  partook,  and  also  of  two  more. 

The  result  is  singular,  and,  for  a  very  long  period, 
was  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  cloud  of  mystery. 
The  load,  of  whatever  it  consisted,  was  delivered  in 
safety, 'but  the  barrow  returned  no  more.  Mr. 
Brown  was  seen,  late  that  evening,  staggering  in  the 
direction  of  his  home,  persistently  stopping  every 
passer-by,  in  order  to  secure  their  testimony  (in  case 
of  need)  that  he  was  perfectly  sober ;  or,  as  he  him- 
self expressed  it, "  all  right"  But  he  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  barrow. 

The  owner  did,  for  the  barrow  to  new,  and, 
singularly  enough  (so,  at  least,  it  was  affirmed  in  the 
village),  Stephen  Brown,  in  the  visions  of  the  night, 
hail  seen  the  apparition  of  his  barrow,  the  wheel 
wanting,  lifting  a  broken  leg,  as  if  in  mute  appeal 
for  vengeance  !  His  worst  fears  were  confirmed, 
when  Job,  in  confusion,  blurted  out  certain  vague 
and  utterly  irreconcilable  statements,  and  finally 
declared  that  he  could  remember  nothing  at  all 
about  it  From  this  position  nothing  could  dislodge 
him.  At  length  his  neighbor,  losing  all  patience, 
avowed  his  conviction  that  Job  had  either  mal- 
treated the  barrow  in  the  diabolical  manner  sug- 
gested in  the  dream,  or  converted  it  into  beer.  Job 
indignantly  repudiated  both  theories,  but  being  un- 
prepared with  a  better,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
law,  when  Mr.  Brown  limited  himself  to  the  same 
line  of  defence,  namely,  that  ho  could  remember 
nothing  about  it 

Whether  the  jury — of  whom  several  were 
Browns  — imagined  that  the  barrow  might  have 
risen  upon  Job  at  an  unguarded  moment,  and,  hav- 
ing knocked  him  down  insensible,  absconded,  cannot 
be  known.  At  all  events,  they  acquitted  him,  and 
Job  —  henceforward  Barrow,  or  Barrer  —  Brown, 
returned  home  a  whitewashed  man.  But  this  pro- 
cess of  cleaning  is  not  always  satisfactory.  Wlute- 
wash  will  come  off,  and  people  who  are  particular 
eschew  a  too  frequent  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it.  So  it  was  with  poor  Job.  He  was  de- 
clared by  his  country,  upon  which  he  had  put  him- 
self, innocent,  — but  the  barrow  remained  unac- 
counted for.  A  shadowy  suspicion  still  followed, 
and  naturaHy  followed,  the  individual  last  seen  in 
its  company;  and  the  surname  of  Barrer,  which 
originally  meant  no  slur,  got  at  last  to  convey  a  hint 


that  Job  was  not  so  stainless  as  the  verdict  of  an 
enlightened  jury  had  pronounced  him. 

Let  those  who  delight  in  expatiating  upon  the 
trusting  character  of  woman's  love,  blush  to  bear 
that  this  illiberal  opinion  was  indorsed  by  Job's 
mistress.  He  was  informed  by  her  proud  sire,  in 
a  letter  that  had  a  strong  aroma  of  periwinkles, 
that  his  Dorter  regarded  their  engagement  as  at  an 
end. 

From  this  epoch  dated  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Job.  One  feeble  effort  he  did  make  to  preserve 
his  steadiness,  and  to  rehabilitate  himself  in  public 
esteem.  He  rented  a  little  shop  —  or  rather  Bhop- 
window  —  in  the  character  of  "Job  Brown,  Fruit- 
erer and  Fishmonger,"  but,  the  stock-in-trade  being 
represented  by  three  wrinkled  and  venerable  pears 
in  a  saucer,  and  a  small  company  of  "  winkles,"  not 
above  suspicion,  in  a  pint  measure,  the  net  profits 
proved  insufficient.  From  fruit  and  fish  to 
"creases,"  from  " creases "  to  groundsel,  from 
groundsel  to  anything  that  could  provide  a  meal, 
Job  had  sunk  into  the  man  I  found  him,  when  the 
necessity  of  procuring  some  wasp-grubs  for  bait  led 
to  our  introduction  and  subsequent  intimacy. 

I  had  not  known  him  long,  when  a  curious  event 
startled  the  whole  village.  The  deceased  barrow 
reappeared !  It  had  been  discovered  in  the  heart  of 
a  clump  of  juniper-bushes,  and  (let  psychologists 
explain  the  coincidence)  mutilated  precisely  as  rep- 
resented in  Stephen  Brown's  dream.  How  it  got 
there  was  still  a  mystery,  for  the  barrow  was  as  in- 
scrutable as  Job,  and  returned  to  its  usual  habits  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred,  frequently  meeting  the  man 
it  had  ruined  in  the  public  ways.  On  these  occa- 
sions Job  would  glare  at  it  as  if  it  were  a  deadly 
enemy,  and  mutter  between  bis  clenched  teeth 
phrases  which  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  describe  at 
benevolent 

The  good  thoughts  of  the  world,  once  forfeited, 
are  not  easily  regained;  nevertheless,  there  is,  in 
our  beloved  land,  a  sort  of 44  follow-my-leader  "-ship, 
especially  if  that  leader  be  a  person  of  quality, 
which  sometimes  repairs  a  wrong.  Job's  case  met 
with  much  sympathy  from  the  leading  Browns  of 
the  place.  It  was,  at  least,  clear  that  be  had  not 
stolen  the  barrow  for  the  lucre  of  gain.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  small  com- 
pensatory subscription  —  a  Brown  Consolation  Tes- 
timonial— by  the  aid  of  which  he  might  recom- 
mence business  on  a  better  scale  than  formerly.  To 
crown  all,  the  haughty  fishmonger,  whose  "  Dorter" 
had  given  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  made  the 
most  flattering  advances  to  Job,  even  hinting  at  the 
possibility  of  a  future  partnership,  *whieh  (it  ap- 
peared) 5liss  Spratt  was,  on  her  part,  not  disinclined 
to  make  a  present  one. 

To  the  unspeakable  amazement  of  everybody, 
Mr.  Brown  haughtily  declined  these  gifts  of  fortune. 
Yes.  Though,  as  he  declared,  he  was  so  down  in 
the  world  that  he  slep*.  as  often  as  not  under  a 
hayrick  ;  though  be  had  but  one  pair  o'  trouser*  in 
the  world,  and  they  was  in  holes ;  though  the  wer- 
ry  hat  he  wore  was  took  in  exchange  from  a  scare- 
crow, 'cos  his  'n  (the  scarecrow's)  was  better  in  the 
brim;  still,  he,  Job  (improperly  styled  Barrer) 
Brown,  would  be  (something  through  which  th« 
editor  would  infallibly  strike  his  pen)  — d  if  he 
would  either  accept  alms  in  exchange  for  his  good 
name,  or  marry  the  false-hearted  jade  who  was  pre- 
pared to  wed  with  his  prosperity,  though  she  had 
jilted  and  deserted  him  in  bis  day  of  trial. 

The  Job  Browns  of  low  life  arc  sufficiently  rare 
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to  justify  (I  hope)  the  sj>ace  I  have  given  to  the 
simple  story  of  my  friend  "  Barrer." 

How  and  why  it  was,  that  Browns  assembled,  and, 
to  this  hour,  continue  to  assemble,  at  Brownham,  is  a 
study  for  the  antiquary  as  well  as  the  philosopher. 
The  parish  archives  teem  with  Browns,  even  to 
times  so  remote  that  the  registers  have  become  un- 
decipherable. Every  such  coincidence  must  be 
traceable,  however,  to  some  especial  cause.  There 
dwells  on  Banstead  and  on  Leatherhead  Downs  a 
very  pretty  and  peculiar  snail,  whose  presence 
there,  and  nowhere  else,  for  a  tong  time  puzzled  the 
observant  naturalist.  It  was,  at  length,  revealed 
that,  some  generations  since,  h  wealthy  lady  was  di- 
rected by  her  physicians  to  take  ■  up  her  residence 
in  those  uplands,  and,  when  the  health-renewing 
breezes  had  restored  to  her  vigor  and  appetite,  to 
appease  the  latter  by  swallowing,  among  other 
things,  a  small,  esculent  member  of  the  snail  family, 
whereof  they  kept  her  supplied  in  such  abundance 
that  the  overplus  were  set  at  liberty  to  colonize  the 
downs  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

Encouraged  by  this  fact,  I  pursued  my  search  so 
far  as  to  unearth,  among  the  parish  records,  the  rem- 
nant of  an  ancient  deed  in  sufficient  preservation  to 
indicate  that  a  certain  Dame  Marjory  Bevil  Brown 
had  established  a  "  dole,"  or  distribution  of  44  bread 
and  flesh,"  on  market-days,  to  every  applicant,  of 
what  condition  soever,  bearing  the  name  of  the  be- 
neficent donor.    Clanship  itself  has  done  no  more. 

BALZAC,  —  HIS  LIFE  AND  CAREER. 

To  English  readers  of  French  literature  who  hunt 
through  that  well-stocked  preserve  for  dramatic 
situations,  poses,  incidents  for  bewildering  plots, 
and  new  characters  both  for  plays  and  novels,  the 
name  of  Balzac  is  familiar,  and  his  works  well 
known  ;  but  to  the  general  English  reader  he  is  not, 
perhaps,  so  well  known  as  he  should  be.  That 
mind  must  be  of  a  different  calibre  from  an  ordina- 
ry novel-weaver,  who  could  Bet  out  with  the  deter- 
mination of  writing  a  number  of  works  according 
to  a  determined  plan,  so  that  whilst  each  volume 
should  be  complete  in  itself,  yet  each  should  form 
an  item  in  one  organized  svstem.  Not  merely  to 
write  a  set  of  novels  as  subjects  may  occur,  but  to 
write  them  as  a  series  in  a  great  work.  Such  was 
the  idea  of  Balzac  ;  he  resolved  upon  giving  in  that 
most  fascinating  form  of  fiction  a  delineation  of  hu- 
man nature  in  all  its  phases,  gilded,  plated,  battered, 
honest,  vile,  threading  the  dark  mazes  of  vice,  and 
bravely  struggling  against  evil,  a  complete  human 
comedy,  in  which  all  the  passions  which  go  to  make 
np  what  is  called  life  and  society  should  have  their 
representative  and  representation.  It  was  a  grand 
idea,  and  to  its  execution  he  gave  twenty  years  of  a 
checkered  career,  out  of  which  ten  were  spent  in 
obscurity  and  want,  engaged  in  that  terrible  battle 
with  life  to  which  the  predestinated  martyrs  of  liter- 
ature are  often  condemned.  The  remaining  ten 
years  were  spent  in  elegance  and  luxury.  From 
the  dusty  obscurity  of  an  attic  he  emanated  into 
fame,  glory,  wealth,  and  died  in  a  palace  surrounded 
by  splendors,  the  description  of  which  reads  like  a 
fairy  tale. 

We  shall  review  the  incidents  of  this  man's  life, 
which  commend  themselves  to  us  not  only  by  the 
marked  influence  he  has  exerted  upon  some,  well- 
known  English  fiction-writers,  but  as  a  phase  of  lit- 
erarv  struggle  seldom  equalled. 

Honore  de  Balzac  was  born  on  the  16th  of  May, 


1799,  the  day  of  the  fete  of  St  Honore",  whence  his 
name. 

His  father  was  a  native  of  Languedoc,  an  advo- 
cate ;  he  had  held  a  military  position  during  1  797, 
and  at  that  time  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
chiefs,  who  was  also  director  of  the  Paris  hospitals. 
This  lady  was  Balzae's  mother,  who  was  spared  to 
soothe  his  dying  moments  in  1 850.  She  appears  to 
have  been  a  good  mother,  and  to  have  well  trained 
her  children.  He  had  an  especial  fondness  for  a 
sister  Laura  (who  survived  the  other  two  children), 
—  known  as  Madame  de  Surville,  —  to  whose  let- 
ters we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  private  life  and 
sufferings  of  Balzac,  —  it  being  his  practice  to  jx»ur 
all  his  sorrows  into  the  bosom  of  this  affectionate  sis- 
ter. As  a  child,  his  affection  for  her  was  strong, 
and  tender  instances  of  that  affection  are  on  record, 
one  of  his  having  taken  upon  himself  the  blame  of 
her  childish  delinquencies  and  been  punished  for 
her ;  on  another  occasion,  when  the  time  came  to 
confess  a  delinquency,  he  said  to  her,  44  X\wnue 
done  rim  Lanre,  —  faime  a  Hire  gronde  pour  lot." 

When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seven  years,  he 
was  sent  to  the  college  kept  by  the  Oratoriaus  at 
Vendome,  where  he  was  only  visited  once  a  year  by 
his  friends,  and  had  no  holidays.  He  himself  has 
recorded  his  sufferings  in  this  prison-house,  cut  off 
from  the  tender  caresses  of  home  affections,  in  his 
work  "  L'Histoire  Intellectuelle  de  Louis  Lambert," 
in  whose  person  as  a  fellow-student  he  delineates  his 
own  character  and  feelings.  We  may  here  mention 
that  Balzac  has  left  behind  him,  scattered  through 
his  works,  his  own  autobiography.  In  "  Louis  Lam- 
bert "  we  get  his  college  life  ;  in  the  44  Grand  hom- 
ine  de  Paris  "  his  literary  struggles,  and  experi- 
ences ;  in  the  44  Peau  de  Chagrin  *  bis  poverty  and 
privations,  but  the  best  repertoire  of  incidents  is  in 
a  biography  of  him,  by  his  old  publisher,  M.  Edmond 
Weruet,  who  flitted  round  that  brilliant  flame,  and 
like  mnny  another  moth,  got  severely  burnt.  His 
record  of  some  years'  familiar  intercourse  with  Bal- 
zac is  very  amusingly  written.  A  publisher  some- 
times knows  more  about  the  inner  life  of  an  author 
than  his  most  intimate  friend ;  —  he  is  the  depository 
of  many  an  unrecorded  secret.  Balzac  seems  to  have 
treated  the  unfortunate  M.  Werdet  with  a  terrible 
tyranny,  keeping  him  in  a  perfect  fever  of  excite- 
ment for  manuscript,  and  always  considerably  over- 
drawing his  account.  To  his  narrative  wo  shall 
often  have  occasion  to  appeal. 

Whilst  at  college  young  Balzac  had  a  literary  fit 
come  over  bim.  He  alludes  sometimes  in  his  works 
to  a  famous  i4  Traite*  de  la  Volontd,"  which,  when  a 
disciple  of  the  Peres  Oratoriaus  he  had  furtively 
written.  '  On  one  occasion  some  of  his  fellow-schol- 
ars, jealous  of  this  book,  endeavored  to  get  the  box 
in  which  the  manuscript  was  kept  away  from  him  ; 
a  struggle  ensued,  which  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  Pere  Hangoult,  who,  having 
learned  what  it  was  about,  took  the  box  from  him, 
turned  out  the  MSS.,  examined  them,  and  confis- 
cated the  whole,  with  the  words,  44  This  is  the  BtulF 
you  neglect  your  studies  for."  The  precious  MS. 
was  never  more  seen,  and  Balzac  always  bitterly 
lamented  its  loss.  He  was  only  eleven  years  of  age 
when  he  wrote  it,  and,  according  to  his  own  account 
it  was  intended  to  open  a  new  road  for  science,  — 
to  complete  the  labors  of  Lavater,  Gall,  and  Bichat. 

Whilst  under  the  instruction  of  these  fathers  he 
read  everything  in  a  desultory  manner,  —  science, 
theology,  philosophy,  all  were  alike  eagerly  devoured 
by  him  ;  he  even  used  to  transgress,  in  order  that  he 
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might  be  shut  up  where,  he  could  read  in  silence. 
The  result  of  this  intellectual  chaos  was  that  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  seized  with  Home  cerebral 
malady,  and  his  family,  who  removed  him  to  the 
country,  trembled  for  his  reason.  Upon  his  restora- 
tion he  was  sent  to  the  college  at  Tours,  and  at  this 
early  age  the  dream  of  fame  began  in  his  soul.  He 
said  on  one  occasion  to  his  sisters,  "  Girls,  you  will 
ace  some  day  that  the  world  will  speak  of  your 
brother  as  a  great  man ;  you  will  see  :  you  will  see  ! " 
and  they  laughed  at  him  anil  used  to  greet  him  in 
the  mornings  with  44  Hail,  Balzac  the  Great !  "  One 
of  them  lived,  however,  to  see  the  people  rise  in 
a  mass  at  the  theatres  whenever  her  brother  appeared 
there. 

Towards  the  end  of  1814  the  Balzac  family  came, 
to  Paris,  aud  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Rue  de 
Thorigny,  the  father  having  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  Director  of  the  Commissary  Department  of 
the  first  military  division  ;  and  young  Balzac  fin- 
ished his  studies  under  M.  Lepitre  in  the  Rue  St. 
Louis,  and  then  under  MM.  Sgagner  and  Ben/din, 
where  he  made  great  advances.  He  gives  a  graphic 
sketeh  of  his  college  lite  in  44  Le  Lys  dans  la  Val- 
16?,"  where  he  says :  — 

At  college  I  had  only  three  francs  a  month  for 
my  pleasures,  a  sum  which  was  scarcely  sufficient 
for  pens,  knives,  rulers,  ink,  and  paper,  which  I  had 
to  provide  ;  so  that  not  being  able  to  buy  things  ne- 
cessary for  college  amusements,  I  was  banished  from 
all  sports.  To  be  admitted  to  them,  I  might  have 
fawned  on  the  rich,  and  flattered  the  strong  of  my 
division  ;  but  my  heart  bounded  with  disgust  at  the 
thought,  consequently  I  sat  under  a  tree  lost  in  rev- 
eries, or  reading  books  which  the  librarian  distrib- 
uted amongst  us  every  month.  My  father  would  not 
give  mo  money  ;  when  my  parents  knew  that  I 
could  be  kept,  clothed,  gorged  with  Latin  and 
stuffed  with  Greek,  everything  was  settled." 

It  was  the  custom  of  these  young  scholars,  or  rath- 
er of  the  richer  portion  of  them,  to  take  furtive 
<  breakfasts  at  the  porter's  lodge,  milk  and  eofl'ee  be- 
ing quite  an  aristocratic  taste,  owing  to  the  clearness 
of  all  colonial  produce  under  Najioleon.  The  Porter 
Doisy  gave  unlimited  credit  to  the  scholars,  relying 
upon  the  affection  of  mothers,  aunts  and  sisters,  and 
after  resisting  the  temptation  for  a  long  time.  Balzac, 
who  would  not  fawn  upon  a  rich  youth,  ran  into 
debt  for  the  sake  of  his  own  animal  indulgence  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  francs  (.S-t),  not  a  small 
sum  for  cups  of  coffee.  This  is  the  first  instance  on 
record  of  that  love  of  luxury  and  expensive  living 
which  was  one  of  his  greatest  failings  through  life. 
The  debt,  after  the  usual  domestic  storm,  was  paid 
by  his  father.  At  the  age- of  eighteen  he  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelier-es-Lettres,  and  attended  the 
lectures  at  the  School  of  Law ;  at  twenty  he  was 
made  an  advocate.  While  engaged  in  these  studies 
he  still  resided  in  his  father's  house,  and  his  sister 
tells  us  that  although  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
for  his  examinations,  he  always  found  time  in  the 
evenings  to  play  at  boston  and  whist  with  his  ami- 
able grandmother,  who  used  to  let  him  win  her 
money,  knowing  that  he  spent  it  all  in  books.  He 
was  taken  to  balls,  but  be  met  with  an  awkward 
accident  which  entirely  cured  him  of  that  amuse- 
ment. 

He  had  a  great  thirst  for  books,  and  during  Ids 
peregrinations  in  the  Quartier  Latin  he  managed  to 
collect  a  number  of  choice  volumes  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  his  great  library  in  the  Rue  Cassini. 
However,  studying  in  the  public  museums,  and 


attending  the  courts  to  listen  to  orators  had  to  ter- 
minate, and  by  order  of  his  father,  Balzac  was  coin-  I 
pelled  to  enter  the  offico  of  an  Avouc,  and  submit  to 
the  necessary  preliminary  drudgery  of  a  cleric ;  here 
to  his  great  disgust  he  remained  nineteen  months, 
and  then  entered  another  office  for  a  similar  term. 
To  the  knowledge  picked  up  in  these  offices  we  are 
intlebted  for  the  masterly  sketches  of  the  habits  and 
lives  of  French  legal  gentlemen  in  his  *'  Debut  dans 
la  Vic,"  and  other  works. 

M.  Passez,  the  last  gentleman  into  whose  office 
Balzac  entered,  had  been  assisted  by  the  elder 
Balzac,  and  in  return,  offered  to  take  his  son  with 
him  and  settle  him  as  a  notary  in  one  of  the  most 
important  positions  in  Paris.  Great  was  his  dis- 
appointment when  on  making  this  proposition  to  his 
son,  to  hear  him  deliberately  refuse  to  become  a 
notary.  A  vigorous  discussion  ensued,  Ilonore 
pleaded  his  repugnance  for  the  life,  and  said  he 
preferred  literature  ;  he  won  upon  his  father's  feel- 
ings so  far  that  he  w:is  allowed  two  years  to  see 
what  he  could  do  in  the  world  of  letters,  but  during 
this  time  misfortune  visited  the  family;  his  father 
was  superannuated,  and  had  also  failed  in  one  or  two 
speculations,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  remove  to 
a  smaller  house  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  a 
necessary  but  disagreeable  conversation  with  his  son 
ensued. 

"  In  four  months,"  said  the  father. 44  you  will  enter 
on  your  twenty-first  year ;  what  do  you  mean  to 

do  '(  " 

44  Mv  vocation  leads  rac  towards  literature,"  re- 
plied Ilonore. 

44  You  are  still  foolish,  then,"  said  his  Cither. 

44  No,  but  I  want  to  fx!  an  author." 

44  It  appears,"  said  Madame  Balzac,  looking  toward 
her  husband  significantly,  "that  the  young  gentle-  i 
man  has  a  taste  for  misery." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  father,  44  there  are  people  in  the  I 
world  to  whom  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  die  with 
hunger  in  a  hospital." 

14  Honor*?,"  said  his  mother, 41  our  plans  are  settled 
for  you ;  you  must  be  a  notary." 

Honor*?,  by  an  energetic  motion,  declined. 

"  But,"  urged  the  father,  44  do  you  not  know  to  | 
what  state  the  occupation  of  a  writer  will  lead  you  ? 
In  literature  a  man  must  be  either  king  or  hod- 
man." 

44  Very  well,"  rejoined  Balzac,  44  /  ictll  be  iinff."' 
At  the  suggestion  of  Madame  Balzac,  who  thought 
a  slight  apprenticeship  of  wretchedness  would  be  | 
the  most  effectual  method  of  curing  her  son  of  his  , 
insane  passion,  it  was  settled  that  he  should  have  his 
own  way. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  family  to  their  little 
house,  a  garret  was  taken  fbr  the  future  king  of 
literature  which  he  chose  for  himself  in  the  Rue  de 
Lesdiguicres,  No.  8,  near  the  library  of  the  arsenal, 
where  he  proposed  to  spend  his  days  in  work.  It 
was  a  veritable  garret,  open  to  the  sky  and  not  im- 
pervious to  the  wind,  very  scantily  furnished  with  a  ' 
small  bed,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs  only.  In  this 
abode  Balzac  was  fixed,  with  the  magnificent  allow- 
ance of  twenty-five  francs  per  month,  to  win  the 
crown  of  literature.  The  transition  from  the  luxu- 
ries of  a  wealthy  home  to  a  solitary  garret  was  a 
severe  trial  to  a  light-hearted  youth  of  twenty,  but  it 
was  bravely  borne,  and  the  crown  literally  and 
truly  won,  as  in  the  sequel  we  shall  see.  No  better 
description  can  be  given  of  this  garret  than  his  own : 
it  was  — 

44  A  chamber  which  looked  out  upon  the  courts  of 
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the  neighboring  booses,  through  the  windows  of 
which  were  passed  long  poles  loaded  with  linen. 
Nothing  could  be  more  horrible  than  that  garret ;  it 
was  redolent  of  miscVy.  The  roof  sloped  gradually, 
and  through  the  broken  tiles  one  could  see  the  sky ; 
there  was  room  for  a  bed,  a  table,  a  few  chairs,  and  in  a 
sharp  corner  my  piano.  I  lived  in  this  aerial  sepul- 
chre for  three  years,  working  night  and  day,  without 
rest,  but  with  so  much  pleasure  that  my  labor  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  most  happy  solution  of  human  life.  Si- 
lence, so  necessary  to  the  student,  has  a  gentle  intox- 
ication like  love  ;  and  study  spreads  a  sort  of  charm 
over  everything  around  ua.  The  rickety  bureau 
upon  which  I  wrote,  the  brown  cloth  which  covered 
it,  my  piano,  my  bed,  my  arm-chair,  the  patterns  on 
the  paper  of  the  wall,  my  furniture,  all  these  things 
were  animated  and  became  my  humble  friends,  the 
silent  companions  of  my  future.  1  had  undertaken 
two  great  works,  one  was  a  tragedy  which  was  to 
bring  me  fame  and  fortune  in  a  few  days,  and  an 
entry  into  that  world  where  I  was  anxious  to  appear 
and  exercise  the  royal  rights  of  a  man  of  genius." 

The  subject  was  4-  Cromwell,"  in  five  acts,  and  k 
was  finished  by  the  end  of  April,  1 825,  when  Balzac, 
intoxicated  with  joy,  carried  it  home  to  read  to  his 
family,  who  had  invited  several  friends  to  hear 
it  The  tragedy  was  a  complete  failure,  and  Balzac 
returned  to  his  garret,  not  despairing,  but  more 
determined  than  ever  to  keep  to  his  career.  44 1 
will  renounce  the  dramatic  crown,"  said  he,  44  but  I 
will  put  on  my  heat!  that  of  the  romancer." 

His  mode  of  life  is  thus  described  in  the 44  Peau  de 
Chagrin  " :  — 

14  Three  sous  of  bread,  two  of  milk,  three  of  meat, 
stayed  my  hunger,  and  kept  my  intellect  in  a  mar- 
vellous state  of  clearness.  My  apartment  cost  rac 
five  sous  per  day.  I  burned  three  sous'  worth  of  oil 
per  night.  I  cleansed  my  own  room,  and  wore 
flannel  shirts  to  save  two  sous  a  day  for  washing.  I 
had  a  wood  fire,  which  only  cost  me  two  sous  a  day ; 
and  I  had  a  stock  of  linen  and  shoes  for  three  years. 
I  only  dressed  to  go  to  the  public  courts  and  libra- 
ries, and  these  expenses  therefore  amounted  only  to 
eighteen  sous,  t  wo  sous  being  left  for  unforeseen  acci- 
dents. I  don't  recollect  during  that  long  period 
having  once  gone  so  far  as  over  the  Pont  des  Arts, 
nor  having  once  bought  water." 

The  rigidity  of  this  living  told  upon  his  constitu- 
tion, and  he  was  compelled  to  recruit  his  health  by 
going  home.  Whilst  there  he  wrote  several  roman- 
ces, such  as  41  Lord  R'hone,"  44  Horace  de  St.  Aubin," 
44  Argow  le  Pirate,"  41  Ladernicrw  Fee."  altogether 
about  forty  volumes,  in  12mo.*  M.  Werdet  tells 
u9  that  these  Iwoks  were  swallowed  up  by  the  ot>- 
scuru  harpies,  who* often  extinguish'young  writers  in 
their  dawn  of  youth.  These,  first  productions  of  his 
genius  were  purchased  in  1H3U  by  one  of  these  har- 
pies tor  10,000  francs  (£-100),  upon  the  express  con- 
dition that  they  should  not  be  published  in  Balzac's 
name. 

Th:.i  advent  of  one  of  his  books  which  first  brought 
him  into  note  was  attended  with  peculiar  circum- 
stances. He  had  arranged  with  Alphonse  Levavas- 
seur, the  well-known  publisher,  to  write  a  44  Manual 
de  riiomme  d'affaires,"  for  which  he  was  at  once 
paid  200  francs  on  account,  and  the  manuscript  was 
to  be  handed  in  one  month  after.    Balzac  never 
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could  sit  down  to  this  task,  and  the  patience  of  the 
publisher  being  at  length  exhausted,  our  young 
author  was  astonished  at  receiving  a  visit  from  M. 
Levavasseur,  who  reproached  him  with  his  want  of 
diligence. 

Balzac  made  many  excuses,  but  offered  to  read 
him  some  passages  from  a  work  he  was  just  finish- 
ing, and  which  he  thought  would  be  successful 
The  result  of  the  reading  was,  that  M.  Levavasseur 
interrupted  him,  saying,  44 1  will  buy  vour  manu- 
script for  2,000  francs  ;  we  will  annul  the  contract 
for  the  manual ;  I  will  give  you  1,000  francs  at 
once,  and  you  shall  receive  the  other  800  when  you 
send  me  the  first  instalment  for  the  press." 

"  My  dear  editor,"  said  Balzac,  overjoyed,  '*  your 
words  are  golden !    How  can  I  refuse  you  ?  " 

In  1827  this  book  appeared,  and  created  an  im- 
mense sensation,  being  none  other  than  the  44  Physio- 
logic du  Mariage,"  par  un  jeune  CeMibitairc.  In 
one  week  he  was  famous ;  and,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  classes  of  readers,  inquiries  were  being 
eagerly  made  for  the  name  of  this  young  bachelor, 
who  displayed  such  a  marvellous  knowledge  of  the 
female  heart,  and  the  arena  of  domestic  infelicity. 

This  temporary  success,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  elder  Balzac,  for  we  find  another  serious  inter- 
view, in  which  the  father,  after  pointing  out  the 
precarious  circumstances  of  a  literary  life,  urged 
him  seriously  to  think  about  his  prospects.  He  con- 
sulted a  friend,  who,  after  listening  to  his  woes,  said, 
— 4'  Why  do  you  not  try  some  commercial  specula- 
tion in  keeping  with  your  tastes?"  Honord  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  funds  for  commercial  specu- 
lation, when  the  friend  generously  offered  to  lend 
him  a  sum  to  start  with.  A  bright  idea  then  struck 
Bal/.ac.  The  world  wanted  one  thing  only,  a  cheap 
edition  at  about  five  francs,  the  volume  of  the  great 
classical  writers.  It  would  be  a  success,  and  the 
only  anxiety  he  felt  was  that  he  should  be  forestalled 


by  some  enterprising  publisher.  No  other  individ- 
ual, however,  happened  to  be  struck  with  the  same 
idea ;  and  Balzac,  having  procured  the  money  from 
his  friend,  launched  out  in  the  publishing  profession, 
with  two  small  volumes  closely  printed,  containing 
the  works  of  Racine  and  La  Fontaine,  with  an  his- 
torical and  literary  introduction  from  his  own  pen. 

They  fell  dead  from  the  press,  and  in  a  short  time 
found  their  way  to  the  book-stalls.  The  friend, 
who  was  of  an  unusual  type,  was  not  discouraged, 
but  consoled  the  disappointed  Balzac  with  a  further 
advance.  His  father  also  put  thirty  thousand  francs 
at  his  disposal,  upon  which  he  took  one  M.  Barbicr, 
who  understood  printing,  of  which  Balzac  was  to- 
tally ignorant,  as  a  partner,  and  they  commenced 
business  under  the  title  of  Balzac  ct  Cic,  Rue  des 
Marais  St.  Ciermain. 

Manuscripts  poured  in  with  that  uninterrupted 
celerity  so  well  known  to  publishers,  and  to  the 
great  delight  of  many  unknown  authors,  nearly  all 
were  accepted  and  paid  for;  but  no  one  would  buy 
these  books,  and  the  result  of  the  first  business  settle- 
ment was  that  they  had  not  enough  to  pay  the 
workmen.  Another  futile  singulation  sunk  them 
deeper  into  debt,  and  Balzac,  having  the  dread  fear 
of  bankruptcy  ln-fore  his  eyes,  adopted  the  expe- 
dient usual  under  such  circumstances,  and  looked 
out  for  another  partner,  who  could  advance  sixty 
thousand  francs.^  But  no  unfortunate  person  could 
bo  found  ready  with  such  a  sum,  and  again  ruin, 
like  an  abyss,  lay  before  him.  Driven  to  despera- 
tion he  sold  the  printing-office  and  type,  but  it 
helped  him  only  to  pay  off  a  portion  of  the  debts. 
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Madame  Balzac  then  came  forward  with  the  defi- 
ciency, and  to  save  the  family  honor  became  her 
son'B  principal  creditor  ;  and  at  twenty-nine  years 
of  age  he  started  again  in  the  world  with  the  ter- 
rible encumbrance  ot  a  debt  of  fifty  thousand  francs. 

"  Printing,"  said  he,  "  has  swallowed  up  my  for- 
tune. It  shall  give  it  back."  He  was  clever  at 
great  sayings  in  critical  circumstances,  but  he  real- 
ized this. 

He  chained  himself  down  to  his  desk,  to  the  most 
assiduous  labor,  and  in  three  or  four  years  he  wrote 
"  Le  Ale'decin  de  Campagne,"  "  La  Femme  de 
Trente  Ana,"  14  L'Histoire  des  Treize,"  "Eugenie 
Grandet,"  and  M  La  Peau  de  Chagrin." 

Like  most  really  great  men  he  suffered  severely 
from  adverse  criticism.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  literature  that  the  decisions  of  criticism  have 
been  for  the  most  part  reversed  by  time  and  the 
verdict  of  the  world.  The  oracle  is  generally 
wrong,  and  unlike  the  ancient  oracles,  the  deluded 
believer  has  not  even  the  consolation  of  a  double 
meaning. 

Another  bright  idea  occurred  to  Balzac  in  the 
year  1831.  He  resolved  upon  bringing  out  the 
works  he  had  written  in  twelve  volumes  under  the 
general  title  of  44  Etudes  des  Mocurs  au  six.  Siecle," 
and  subdivided  into  — 

"  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Province." 

"  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Prive'e." 

"  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Parisienne." 

This  was  the  first  glimmering  of  the  great  idea  of 
the  44  Corned ie  Humainc";  but  we  must  now  turn 
to  M.  Werdet's  account  of  his  connection  with  Bal- 
zac as  bis  publisher,  which  commenced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1833. 

M.  Werdet  in  1830  was  a  manager  to  a  Madame 
Veuve  Bechet,  whose  affairs  were  ge(ting  into  a  jwr- 
ilous  state,  when  sho  held  a  consultation  with  some 
friends  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  to  revive  her 
drooping  business.  M.  Werdct  urged  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  publishing  newer  and  more  attractive 
works  to  carry  off  the  old  ones,  and  to  that  end  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  some  .young  promising 
writeri  whose  fresh  style  would  attract  purchasers. 
He  mentioned  Balzac,  for  it  appears  that  he 
bad  already  detected  the  germs  of  genius  in  his 
works;  but  his  name,  then  comparatively  unknown, 
was  received  with  great  coolness  by  Madame  Be- 
chet and  her  friends.  M.  Werdet,  by  his  earnest- 
ness in  the  cause  of  Balzac,  at  length  overcame 
their  disinclination,  and  was  authorized  to  wait 
upon  him,  on  the  part  of  the  house,  to  offer  him, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty  thousand  francs,  or  more,  for 
one  or  more  of  his  works. 

Balzac  then  lived  in  the  Rue  Cassini,  and  was 
agreeably  astonished  one  morning  at  receiving  a 
visit  from  this  manager  of  the  publishing  house  of 
Bechet;  who,  pouring  out  the  glittering  gold  before 
him,  begged  him  to  bestow  upon  him  the  honor  of 
publishing  some  of  his  works.  The  issue  of  the  ne- 
gotiation was  the  purchase  of  the  twelve  volumes  of 
44  Etudes  des  Mceurs"  for  thirty-six  thousand  francs 
(£  1,440).  Three  years  afterwards  M.  Werdet 
began  to  entertain  ideas  of  his  own  ;  by  his  activity 
and  diligence  he  had  revived  the  drooping  house  of 
Bechet,  and  he  naturally  began  to  conceive  the  idea 
of  erecting  a  hou«»e  of  Werdet. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1833,  he  quitted  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  widow  Bechet,  having  only  a  few 
thousand  francs  in  his  possession,  which  he  resolved 
upon  staking  on  the  rouge  et  noir  of  a  literary  specu- 
lation. 


He  naturally  thought  of  Balzac,  but  hardly  knew 
whether  he  ought  to  make  any  proposition  to  him, 
he  having  no  position  as  a  publisher.  Balzac  had 
evidently  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
mind  of  this  good  publisher,  for  he  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  daring  an  interview,  and  appealed  to  a 
mutual  friend,  who  proposed  to  go  at  once,  and,  as 
he  observed,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  before  the  au- 
thor. An  amusing  interview  ensued,  which  we 
shall  give  in  M.  Werdet's  own  words,  as  it  reveals  a 
great  deal  of  Balzac's  character. 

M.  Barbicr  was  the  name  of  the  friend,  and  upon 
the  servant's  announcing  him,  they  were  at  once  ad- 
mitted to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  author. 
Barbicr  began  the  conversation,  and  in  a  few  words 
explained  to  Balzac  the  object  of  the  call. 

44  Very  well,"  said  Balzac,  with  a  superb  air ;  44  of 
course  you  have  capital,  monsieur  ?  for  you  must 
know  alreadv  that  it  costs  a  great  deal  to  edit  me ; 
I  sell  my  M*SS.  very  dearly ;  I  want  money  very 
often,  that  is,  I  want  advances  sometimes,-  you 
understand." 

M.  Werdet  thought  he  was  floating  in  a  sea  of 
flattering  hopes :  he  felt  he  must  pay  in  his  person 
and  his  crowns,  and  so  he  tells  us,  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction  and  certainty,  I  drew  my  pouch  from 
my  pocket  and  threw  on  the  table  in  a  circle,  six 
billets,  each  of  five  hundred  francs ;  then  I  said  to 
M.  Balzac,  44  Monsieur,  that  is  all  my  fortune,  three 
thousand  francs.  It  is  yours  for  any  book  which 
you  may  please  to  write  for  me.  Fix  the  price  and 
conditions  yourself." 

I  waited  the  eloquence  of  the  words  and  the 
notes  with  impatience ;  and  judge  of  my  sarpiisc, 
of  my  stupefaction,  when  Balzac  oegan, — 

41 1  shall  never  forget  this,  sir,"  said  he  with  dis- 
dain ;  44 1  admire,  sir,  your  candid  confidence;  how 
could  you  think  that  I,  —  I,  —  Balzac,  who  sold  you 
for  Madame  Bechet  my  4  Etudes  des  Manirs'  for 
thirty -six  thousand  francs,  —  I,  —  who  am  paid  by 
the  4  Revue  de  Paris'  five  hundred  francs  the  sheet, 
should  foiget  myself  so  far  as  to  give  you  for  one 
thousand  crowns  a  romance  from  my  pen  ?  Cer- 
tainly you  have  not  reflected  upon  your  offer,  or 
you  would  never  have  made  it.  1  should  have 
taken  it  as  a  great  insult  if  the  loyalty  of  which  you 
have  given  me  proof,  did  not,  in  a  measure,  justify 
you  in  my  eyes." 

Barbicr  here  interfered,  and  reminded  Balzac  that 
it  was  entirely  to  Werdet's  influence  he  owed  the 
sale  of  his  44  Etudes  des  Mtnurs,"  and  concluded  by 
asking  him  to  let  Werdet  reprint  the  second  edition 
of  the  44  Medccin  de  Campagne,"  which  was  then 
out  of  print. 

44  Barbier."  said  Balzac  with  pride,  44  no  doubt 
M.  Werdet  has  been  of  service  in  the  matter,  but  it 
is  I  who  have  done  it,  and  it  is  Madame  Bechet 
who  has  received  it.  I  could  have  sold  my  '  Etudes 
des  Mtcurs '  at  double  the  price ;  the  situation  is 
not  as  you  imagine."  Then,  with  a  movement  of 
impatience,  which  was  customary  with  him  when 
tired  of  anything,  he  exclaimed,  44  You  see,  gentle- 
men, we  have  wasted  an  hour  over  a  useless  mat- 
ter, —  you  have  caused  me  to  lose  200  francs,  my 
time  is  my  capital ;  I  must  work ;  leave  me,  then, 
gentlemen." 

In  the  utmost  indignation  the  rash  publisher  and 
bis  friend  left  the  house  of  this  haughty  author,  out- 
raged, humiliated.  Barbier  tried  to  soothe  him,  and 
told  him  Balzac  would  think  better  of  it  and  couie. 
after  him.  44  If  he  does,"  said  Werdet,  44 1  will  , 
throw  him  out  of  the  window."    A  few  day?  after,  ; 
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Balzac,  moved  by  better  feelings,  or  longing  for  the 
thousand  crowns  which  had  lain  at  his  mercy,  wrote 
a  very  polite  apology  to  Werdet,  and  begged  him 
to  call  upon  him  once  more.  After  keeping  him 
six  days  in  suspense  he  went,  and  a  negotiation  was 
concluded,  by  which  Balzac  got  the  thousand 
crowns,  and  Werdet  the  right  of  publishing  the 
"  Mddecin  de  Campagnc."  It  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess, the  second  edition  running  out  in  eight  days. 
The  delight  of  M.  Werdet  was  unbounded,  and  he 
manifested  it  by  quickly  putting  his  neck  under  the 
heel  of  Balzac  in  the  following  manner. 

That  gentleman,  though  young  in  years,  had  a 
great  experience  of  publishers,  and  a  dearly-bought 
knowledge  of  publishing.  The  first  step  M.  Werdet 
took  was  to  propose  that  he  should  for  the  future  be 
his  only  editor.  Balzac  flattered  him,  promised  him 
he  (should  be  to  him  what  Archibald  Constable  was 
to  Walter  Scott,  gave  him  a  list  of  six  different  pub- 
lishers who  held  copyrights  of  his  books,  and  bor- 
rowed some  more*  money  of  him  on  account. 

After  expending  considerable  sums,  he  managed 
to  get  all  Balzac's  works  into  his  own  hands ;  though 
few  of  them  at  that  time  had  paid  for  the  printing, 
yet  they  acquired  a  sudden  value  when  M.  Werdet 
began  to  inquire  for  them,  and  he  had  to  make  an- 
other extensive  draw  on  his  capital,  but  he  achieved 
his  purpose,  he  was  Archibald  -  Constable,  and  his 
Walter  Scott  was  the  most  polite  of  authors. 

As  soon  as  the  negotiation  was  settled,  Balzac 
began  to  assume  a  little  authority,  and  exerted  it  so 
well  that  ultimately  the  amiable  publisher  used  to 
submit  all  MSS.  to  his  eye  before  accepting  them, 
and  had  a  list  given  him  by  Balzac  of  authors  whose 
works  he  was  never  to  publish  under  pain  of  his 
displeasure.  The  poor  man  describes  his  own 
state :  "  Fascine"  par  mon  admiration  pour  lui  qui 
tenait  du  delire,  je  m  etais  lid  avec  mon  idole  sans 
songer  qu'il  lui  serait  loisible  peut-etre  ou  de  dc- 
tendre  les  liens  qui  m'unissaient  a  elle  jusqu*  a  men 
separer  par  unc  distance  quo  je  nc  pourrais  plus 
franchir  ou  de  les  serrer  ctroitement  au  point  de 
m'dtrangler.  Je  me  faisais  le  serviteur,  lo  vassal, 
l'dsclave,  le  patito  de  M.  Balzac." 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  thi3  contract, 
Balzac  was  writing  two  serial  tales  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris.  They  were  written  with  the  greatest 
care,  for  the  44  Revue  "  circulated  amongst  the  dlite 
of  France.  They  were  "  Seraph ita  "  and  "  Le  Lys 
dans  la  Vallee."  A  lawsuit  which  ensued  about 
this  latter  work,  did  more  to  bring  him  into  fame 
than  any  other  event  of  his  life.  Werdet  with  his 
usual  instinct  had  discovered  the  genius  of  this  book, 
and  had  already  paid  Balzac  six  thousand  francs  to 
secure  the  republication  for  himself.  But  M.  Buloz 
had  been  silently  and  dishonestly  reproducing  the 
work  as  it  issued  from  the  press,  in  another  French 
review,  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  revised  and 
corrected.  One  day  some  numbers  of  this  review 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Balzac,  and  he  not  only  saw 
himself  surreptitiously  reproduced,  but  the  Russian 
editors  had  changed  the  whole  order  of  the  chap- 
ters, tampered  with  the  text,  and  so  revised  and 
corrected  it  that  it  became  a  perfect  ch:ios.  Balzac 
immediately  ceased  writing  for  the  44  Revue,"  and 
entered  an  action  against  its  editor,  and  in  July, 
1836,  a  verdict  was  given  in  his  favor,  by  which  the 
copyright  of  the  book  was  restored  to  him,  and  M. 
Buloz  mulcted  with  costs.  But  all  France  had 
heard  and  taken  great  interest  in  this  literary  quar- 
rel, and  the  sympathy  of  the  public  was  with  Bal- 
zac, a  comparatively  poor  author,  contending  with 


a  wealthy  publisher  for  hi*  rights.  As  soon  as  the 
MSS.  were  in  his  hands,  he  set  to  work,  rewrote 
many  portions  of  it.  and  it  was  published  by  Wer-' 
det,  on  2d  June,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  The  extraor- 
dinary success  of  the  work  is  thus  recorded  by  M. 
Werdet :  — 

41  On  the  3d  June  I  delivered  the  copies  to  the 
commission  agents,  who  made  quite  a  riot  about  my 
office  at  the  hour  fixed  for  the  delivery.  Patrons, 
clerks,  messenger,  rushed  in  when  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  took  possession  of  the  rooms,  the  land- 
ings, and  even  the  staircases;  by  ten  o'clock  they 
had  all  departed  with  their  packets  to  sell  the  4  Lys 
dans  la  Valle'e,'  in  every  corner  of  Paris,  and  then 
the  reading-rooms  eagerly  seized  upon  it.  That  day 
was  a  veritable  steeple  chase  for  those  gentry.  In 
two  hours  I  sold  eighteen  hundred  copies  out  of  the 
two  thousand  I  had  printed,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
subsequent  publisher  of  Balzac  ever  made  such  a 
satisfactory  bargain." 

Balzac  had  written  a  masterly  introduction  to 
this  edition,  in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  the  con- 
troversy about  the  copyright.  It  made  three  octavo 
sheets  of  closely  printed  matter,  and  he  wrote  it  off 
in  forty-eight  hours.  Although  M.  Werdet  was 
making  his  fortune  with  Balzac's  works,  it  appears 
that  enthusiastic  gentleman  never  read  them,  for 
fourteen  vears  after  the  publication  of  the  41  Lys 
dans  la  \  allee,"  ho  accidentally  turned  over  a  few 
leaves  of  the  celebrated  introduction,  when  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  following  eulogy  of  himself  of  which 
he  had  been  in  utter  ignorance.  44  To-day,  the  2d 
July,  183(1,  tired  of  mutual  discontent,  for  often  an 
author  may  be  as  insupportable  to  his  publisher  as 
the  publisher  is  to  the  author,  I  have  made  choice 
of  a  single  publisher,  M.  Werdet,  who  unites  in  him- 
self all  the  conditions  of  activity,  intelligence,  and 
probity,  which  I  desire  in  my  publisher ;  it  is  very 
probable  therefore  that  the  amicable  relations  which 
should  exist  between  an  author  and  his  publisher 
will  never  be  troubled,  for  besides  these  qualities, 
M.  Werdet  is  endowed  with  good  feeling  and  deli- 
cacy, as  all  men  of  letters  can  testify." 

This  discovery  is  recorded  by  the  delighted  pub- 
lisher in  his  life  of  Balzac,  in  the  following  pecu- 
liarly French  strain,  which  would  spoil  by  transla- 
tion :  — 

44  Merci,  de  Balzac  !  mille  fois  merci !  vous  me 
recorapensez  enfin  de  tout  mon  devouement  de 
toute  ma  fanatique  admiration,  non  seulement  pour 
vos  oeuvres  mais  pour  votre  personne  ;  vous  realisez 
propria  motu  le  plus  grand  ct  le  plus  ardent  de  mes 
vumx !  vous  me  proclamez  votre  sect,  et  unique 
epiteuu  !  Encore  une  fois  merci,  le  2  Juin,  1836. 
Balzac  vous  me  fites  gagncr  comme  vous  disicz, 
ma  bataille  d'  Austerlitz  !  " 

As  Balzac  now  became  richer  and  more  famous, 
his  insatiable  vanity  manifested  itself,  he  gave  him- 
self out  as  being  tho  descendant  of  the  historical 
family  of  d'Entragues,  and  for  the  future  he  as- 
sumed the  aristocratic  41  de."  Henceforth,  how- 
ever, we  shall  still  speak  of  him  as  Balzac,  but  it 
was  a  great  flattery  to  him  if  any  one  called  him 
M.  d'Entragues,  and  he  adopted  their  arms  and 
crest.  But  though  the  "  de  "  was  ceded  by  his 
friends,  they  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  mythical 
matter,  and  Werdet  remarks  that  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  11  Lys  dans  la  Vallee "  he  more  ef- 
ficiently proved  his  literary  talent,  than  he. did  by 
his  fully  the  antiquity  of  his  race. 

His  wretched  vanity  became  so  offensive  that  he 
was  often  a  subject  of  satire  to  his  foes,  who  continu- 
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ally  filled  their  journals  with  anecdotes  an<l  epi- 
grams against  him,  which  he  richly  deserved.  lie 
manifested  the  greatest  contempt  Ibr  voting  writers, 
and  lashed  them  severely;  poverty  had  not  made 
him  charitable ;  in  his  beautifully  furnished  house, 
surrounded  by  every  luxury,  and  choice  collection 
of  art,  fur  he' had  a  great  passion  that  way,  he  for- 
got liis  garret 

In  society  he  trumpeted  his  own  praises  loudly, 
without  any  sense  of  shame.  "There  are  but  three 
men  who  know  the  French  language,"  he  would  say, 
44 /,  Theophilus  Gautier,  and  Victor  Hugo."  A 
clever  anecdote  was  current  about  him,  and  is  so 
characteristic  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  was 
true.  A  book  had  been  written  against  Russia,  and 
whether  as  a  piece  of  malice  or  not,  a  report  was 
circulated  in  the  talons  of  Paris  that  the  Emperor 
had  been  heard  to  say  he  wished  he  had  a  Balzac  in 
St.  Petersburg,  who  could  defend  his  honor  and 
throne.  The  Ciazette  a"  Augtburg  /leclared  publicly 
that  Balzac  took  the  post  suddenly,  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia :  — 

"  M.  de  Balzac  the  author,  ami  M.  de  Balzac  the 
grnfhman,  solicits  the  favor  of  a  private  audience  of 
his  Majesty." 

The  next  day  an  imperial  equerry  delivered  to 
Balzac  at  his  hotel  a  note  written  by  the  hand  of 
the  Emperor.  In  a  fever  of  delight  at  the  success 
of  his  enterprise  he  opened  it  and  read,  — 

"  M.  dc  Balzac  the  gentleman,  and  M.  de  Balzac 
the  author,  may  take  his  departure  when  he 
pleases." 

AVerdet  had  bought  the  copvright  of"  Seraphita," 
the  other  romance  Balzac  had  written  for  the 
44  Revue,"  but  a  year  passed  by  and  it  was  not  re- 
vised nor  even  begun,  when  one  morning  the  pub- 
lisher received  a  visit  from  Balzac,  and  upon  asking 
him  if  he  had  brought  the  MS.  he  replied  no,  lie 
wanted  him  to  lend  him  two  thousand  francs,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  set  out  at  once,  for  Vienna.  AVerdet 
lent  him  the  money,  upon  the  solemn  promise  that 
during  his  absence  he  should  send  the  M.S.  of 
"  Seraphita,"  complete.  He  not  only  promised,  but 
added,  44  I  will  send  you  also  the  manuscript  of  Les 
Memoires  de  deux  jeunes  Marines.* " 

Three  weeks  after  his  departure  AA'erdet  received 
a  perfumed  billet  from  Balzac,  who  was  revelling 
in  the  smiles  of  a  certain  Carittima,  who  had  come 
to  Vienna  on  a  visit.  Carissima  at  that  time  was 
married,  so  that  Balzac's  attachment  was  platonic, 
but  ultimately  she  became  Madame  Balzac.  In  the 
note  he  had  written  he  said,  44 1  have  finished 
'  Seraphita,'  and  nearly  finished  the  4  Memoires.' 
I  shall  return  in  a  fortnight  and  put  the  whole  in 
vonr  hands.  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  you  and 
1,  we  are  devoted  to  each  other  in  life  and  death,  for 
you  are  my  Archibald  Constable;  you  have  all  his 
probity  and  devotion.  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  you  and  I  shall  have  made  .our  fortunes,  and 
our  broughams  will  jostle  against  each  other  in  the 
liois  de  Boulogne  in  a  manner  that  will  make  our 
envious  friends  burst  with  spite." 

AA'erdet  was  charmed  with  this  letter,  put  it 
down,  and,  reclining  in  his  chair,  pictured  to  him- 
self the  scene.  A  scrap  of  writing  on  the  back  of 
the  note  caught  his  eye.  He  took  it  up  and  read, 
—  44  A pro/HMy  my  dear  friend,  having  no  more 
monev,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  drawing  upon 
you  with  Rothschild  at  ten  days'  sight  tor  000 
francs." 

Buloz  of  the  "  Revue  "  consoled  himself}  after  the 


loss  of  his  lawsuit,  by  saying  that  Balzac  would  rain 
AA'erdet,  and  now  AVerdet  began  to  think  that  Buloi 
was  right. 

The  visit  to  Vienna  had  worked  a  great  change 
in  Balzac,  for  upon  his  return  he  launched  out  into 
the  utmost  extravagance.  He  had  two  residences, 
—  one  the  old  one  in  the  Rue  Cassini,  where  most 
of  his  works  had  been  written,  and  another,  magnifi- 
cently furnished,  in  the  Rue  de  Batailles.  He  struck 
out  more  vigorously  than  ever  for  an  aristocratic 
position ;  the  arms'  of  the  Entragues  were  embla- 
zoned on  his  carriage,  and  on  the  brilliant  livery  of 
his  numerous  servants.  He  was  building  a  fairv 
palace  at  St.  Cloud.  He  had  dreams  of  being  made 
a  deputy  for  Angouleme,  then  a  minister,  and  then 
a  peer  of  France.  He  had  also  the  best  box  at  the 
Opera,  and  at  the  Italiens,  where  he  went  in  state 
like  a  prince.  During  this  life  of  gayety  he  neglect- 
eel  literature,  occasionally  he  revised  some  of  his 
old  works,  which  operation  he  called  "faire  sa 
cuisine."  but  although  AArerdet  paid  him  periodi- 
cally, he  could  not  by  entreaties  nor  cajolements 
get  a  single  sheet  of  original  MS.  out  of  this  gaudy 
butterfly. 

At  length  AVerdet  began  to  be  aware  of  the  peril- 
ous situation  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  by  his 
unmanly  servility  to  Balzac,  and  upon  drawing  up 
a  statement  of  his  accounts  he  found  be  had  fifteen 
volumes  on  hand,  of  which  only  six  were  complete, 
and  four,  though  ready,  could  not  be  published  on 
account  of  Balzac's  indolence,  he  having  retained 
the  last  few  sheets  of  proof  for  many  months.  A 
few  weeks  of  labor  would  be  sufficient  for  Balzac  to 
clear  un  all  arrears,  and  when  the  works  were  pub- 
lished, AA'erdet  calculated  the  sale  would  bring  him 
a  return  of  .10.000  francs,  out  of  the  58,00u,  the 
amount  of  capital  he  had  already  engaged  on  Bal- 
zac's undertakings.  Aroused  by  the  commercial 
danger  in  which  he  was  placed,"  he  resolved  upon 
braving  the  matter  out  with  Balzac,  and  for  that 
purjio.se  he  invited  him  to  dinner,  when,  after  the 
dessert,  he  laid  before  him  a  statement  of  his  affairs, 
and  intimated  the  necessity  of  his  immediately  com- 
pleting his  unfinished  works. 

Balzac,  who  had  doubtless  resolved  in  his  mind 
upon  his  plan  of  action,  and  had  even  driven  AVer- 
det to  this  step  by  his  negligence,  received  the 
statement  coldly,  and  with  some  insolence  replied: 
— 44  You  speak  admirably,  my  dear  sir ;  you  imagine 
that  an  author  makes  books  just  as  a*  shoemaker 
makes  shoes ;  that  he  has  no  need  of  inspiration  or 
of  leisure ;  that  he  is  at  any  moment  or  season  ready 
to  write.  You  are  adorable,  man  cher  M.  Wtnkl, 
and  I  admire  you."  AA'erdet,  however,  was  not  iu 
a  humor  for  joking;  58,000  francs  in  peril  gave  lihn 
courage  against  Balzac's  fascination,  who  had  the 
consummate  impudence  to  cut  the  conversation  short, 
by  saying  that  the  subject  was  very  in  appro  priate, 
as  he  was  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  further 
advance  of  AflO  francs  to  discharge  some  debts  that 
were  imperative,  and  he  asked  AVerdet  to  give  him 
a  check  for  that  sum.  AA'erdet,  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  firmly  refused  to  give  him  another  franc 
whatever  he  might  do,  when  Balzac,  who  was  act- 
ing a  matured  part  through  the  whole  scene,  quitted 
the  table,  and  without  uttering  a  word  left  the 
house.  For  four  months  nothing  was  heard  of  him, 
and  the  journals,  expecting  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  the  great  man,  began  to  sneer  at  his 
sudden  eclipse ;  he  was  hated  by  the  press,  and  no 
author  had  the  slightest  sympathy  with  him. 

The  plot  soon  developed  itself,  and  one  day  Bal- 
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zac  suddenly  appeared  at  the  office  of  Werdet,  with 
a  proposition  to  come  to  some  arrangement.  They 
decided  u(iun  a  matual  agreement,  Balzac  to  com- 
plete his  works,  and  Werdet  to  continue  paying 
him  as  before.  There  were  two  bills  of  a  thousand 
francs  each  outstanding,  for  which  Werdet  was 
liable  :  and  he  asked  Balzac  to  endeavor  to  pay 
one  of  them  ofl"  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Balzac 
replied  that  it  was  impossible,  but  urged  Werdet  to 
pay  it,  and  promised  to  meet  it  a  week  later.  The 
unfortunate  man  paid  it,  but  heard  nothing  from 
Balzae,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  peremptory  letter,  tell- 
iug  him  he  should  not  meet  the  other  bill,  which 
wan  due  in  a  month.  Receiving  no  reply,  he  went 
to  Balzac  's  house,  and  insisted  upon  seeing  him.  A 
stormy  interview  ensued,  Balzac  declaring  he  had 
not  five  francs  in  his  possession,  and  insolently  ad- 
vised Werdet  to  pay  the  money  "  ou  Wattrloo  va 
sonner  jMiur  vous."  Werdet  left  bim  in  disgust,  but 
in  a  few  Lours  Balzac  called  upon  him,  and  the 
truth  came  out  He  began  the  conversation  by 
saying  that  their  agreement  was  of  course  broken 
up.  Werdet  disclaimed  the  idea,  and  told  him  the 
matter  was  in  his  lawyer's  hands,  who  was  going  to 
take  proceedings  at  once.  "  But  I  have  some  good 
news  for  you,"  said  Balzac,  with  a  smile.  u  Wotdd 
you  consent  to  sell  to  an  editor  all  my  works,  with 
the  agreements  and  everything  concerning  me  ?  " 
"  I  should  be  only  too  glad,"  replied  Werdet.  The 
day  after,  an  arrangement  was  come  to,  and  a  M. 
Beth u ne  bought  all  Balzac's  works  from  Werdet, 
filly-four  volumes,  for  63,000  francs  (£2,520). 

A  company  was  formed  to  publish  them,  and 
Balzac  managed  to  get  the  best  of  the  bargain  alter 
all,  for  iu  a  work  which  appeared  at  the  end  of 
18.37,  called  "  I/ettres  sur  les  ccrivains  Francais,"  it 
is  said  that  Balzac  received  from  M.  Deloye,  the 
manager  of  this  company,  80,000  francs  in  ready 
money,  and  an  annuity  of  15,000  francs  i'or  fifteen 
years'  copyright. 

Thus  terminated  M.  Werdct's  connection  with 
Balzac  ;  and  we  shall  here  pause  to  give  some  idea 
of  how  this  gigantic  work  was  done ;  in  ten  years 
he  had  produced  fifty-four  volumes. 

When  eugaged  on  any  particular  subject,  he  gen- 
erally shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  declining  to  re- 
ceive visitors,  or  even  oflen  letters,  for  a  month  at  a 
time,  working  generally  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
hours  per  day.  During  this  time  he  lived  moder- 
ately. In  the  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  after  a  light 
repast,  he  retired  to  rest,  but  rose  at  two  in  the 
morning,  put  on  his  peculiar  working-dress ;  in  sum- 
mer, a  long  white  robe,  like  those  worn  by  the  Do- 
minicans :  his  slippers  were  of  red  morocco,  richly 
adorned  with  gold  ;  and  his  robe  was  girt  round  his 
waist  with  a  long  chain  of  Venetian  gold,  to  which 
was  suspended  a  rich  golden  paper-knife  and  pair 
of  scissors.  lie  would  sit  at  his  table  writing  in  soli- 
tude till  six  o'clock,  then  he  took  his  bath  and  rested 
an  hour ;  at  eight  o'clock  his  valet  brought  him  a 
cup  of  coffee,  which  he  drank  without  sugar.  Be- 
tween eight  and  nine  he  had  a  short  interview  with 
his  publisher,  to  receive  proofs  or  deliver  copy,  as 
the  case  might  be ;  then  he  wrote  till  midday.  Ills 
breakfast,  which  he  took  at  that  hour,  consisted  al- 
most always  of  nothing  but  fresh  eggs  cooked  on 
slices  of  bread ;  and  he  drank  water,  but  finished 
with  one  more  cup  of  coffee  without  sugar.  From 
one  o'clock  to  six  his  pen  travelled  swiftly  over  the 
sheets  of  paper  without  intermission.  Then  he 
dined,  still  very  simply,  drinking  only  a  small  glass 
of  his  favorite  wine,  Vin  de  Vouvray.    From  seven 


to  eight  he  entertained  his  visitors,  and  then  retired- 
After  one  and  sometimes  two  months  of  this  monas- 
tic seclusion  and  hard  labor,  he  would  come  out  into 
the  light  of  day,  with  hollow  cheeks,  a  dark  circle 
round  his  eyes,  pale  and  stooping.  The  man  was 
drawing  largely  upon  his  vitality  ;  writing  books 
with  his  blood. 

After  his  rupture  with  M.  Werdet  he  wrote,  be- 
tween the  years  183S  and  1X47,  nearly  thirty  vol- 
umes, of  which  the  best  known  are  "  Memnircs  de 
deux  jeunes  Mariees."  "  Uraule.  Mirouet,"  "  I  n  De- 
but dans  Li  Vie,"  ik  Honorine,"  "  Splendeurs  et  Mis- 
eres  des  Courtisanes,"  "  Beatrix,"  u  Modesto  Mig- 
non,"  "  Le  Cure  de  Village,"  and  "  Les  Parent* 
Pain-res." 

Those  ten  years  were  years  of  glory,  wealth,  and 
luxury.  He  had  reallv  won  the  literary  crown,  as  in 
youth  he  predicted.  But  it  was  won  by  dint  of  la- 
bor such  as  ordinary  men  can  scarcely  conceive ; 
and,  in  his  passage  to  bis  goal  of  success,  he  went 
through  all  the  terrible  vicissitudes  of  poverty,  debt, 
and  contention.  His  later  residences  were  palaces, 
richly  decorated  with  the  choicest  furniture  that 
could  be  procured ;  full  of  beautiful  and  rare  pic- 
tures, statuary,  and  valuable  curiosities.  During  his 
career,  he  had  seven  different  residences.  The  first, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  the  bare  gar- 
ret in  the  Rue  Lesdiguicres,  where  in  silence,  in 
hunger,  and  in  the  deepest  poverty,  hiu  genius  con- 
solidated itself. 

Jt  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  life  that  genius, 
that  noblest  gift  of  (Jod  to  man,  is  nourished  by  jk>v- 
erty.  Its  greatest  works  have  been  achieved  by  the 
sorrowing^  ones  of  the  world  in  tears  and  despair. 
Not  in  the  brilliant  saloon,  furnished  with  every 
comfort  and  elegance  ;  not  in  the  library  well  fitted, 
softly  carpeted,  and  looking  out  upon  a  smooth  green 
lawn,  or  a  broad  expanse  of  scenery ;  not  in  ease  and 
competence,  —  is  genius  born  and  nurtured,  but  more 
frequently  in  adversity  and  destitution,  amidst  the 
harassing  cares  of  a  straitened  household,  in  bare 
and  tireless  garrets,  with  the  noise  of  squalid  chil- 
dren, in  the  midst  of  the  turbulence  of  domestic  con- 
tentions, and  in  the  deep  gloom  of  uncheered  despair, 
is  genius  born  and  reared.  This  is  it*  birthplace,  and 
in  scenes  like  these,  nnpropitious,  repulsive,  wretch- 
ed, have  men  labored,  studied,  and  trained  them- 
selves, until  they  have  at  last  emanated  out  of  the 
gloom  of  that  obscurity  the  shining  lights  of  their 
times  ;  become  the  companions  of  kings,  the  guides 
and  teachers  of  their  kind ;  and  exercised  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  thought  of  the  world  amounting  to  a 
species  of  intellectual  legislation. 

The  next  abode  to  which  Balzac  removed,  when 
he  left  his  garret,  was  No.  13,  Rue  des  Marias  St. 
Germain ;  here  he  had  a  comfortable,  though  sim-  ' 
pie,  set  of  apartments,  close  to  his  printing  establish- 
ment. When  that  affair  failed,  and  he  was  saddled 
with  the  heavy  debt  to  which  we  formerly  alluded, 
he  removed  to  a  smaller  lodging,  at  No.  2,  Rue  de  la 
Tournon.    Let  bim  speak  for  himself:  — 

"When  I  took  that  modest  apartment,  I  had 
enormous  debts  to  discharge,  —  something  like  fifty 
thousand  francs ;  and  what  had  I  to  face  it  with  V  A 
ream  of  paper,  a  bundle  of  quills,  a  penknife,  a  bot- 
tle of  ink,  my  youth,  an  iron  will,  and  a  robust  en- 
ergy to  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  break  through 
alTobstacles." 

From  this  abode  he  removed  to  No.  4,  Rue  Cas- 
sini,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  most  of  his  best  works  fl  829  to 
1838);  here  were  elaborated  hia  "  Contes  Philoso- 
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?hiques,"  "  Pore  Goriot."  "  Eugenie  Grandct,"  "  La 
'eau  <le  Chagrin,"  "  Louis  Lambert,"  "  L'Histoire 
des  Treize,"  "  Le  Lys  dans  la  Vallee,"  "  Scraphita 
and  about  twenty  other  works. 

Here  he  accumulated  the  greater  part  of  his  mag- 
niGcent  library.  Even  then  it  was  considerable, 
containing  a  good  collection  of  very  rare,  choice 
books,  luxuriously  bound  in  crimBon  morocco,  and 
embellished  with  the  arms  of  the  "  Entragues,"a  set 
of  classic*  and  of  classic  French  writers,  amongst  which 
were  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  One  feature  in  his 
library  was  the  large  preponderance  of  works  upon 
the  various  forms  of  worship  ;  religions,  superstitions, 
and  traditions  of  every  nation  in  the  world,  and  con- 
spicuous among  these  were  the  works  of  Swedenborg, 
upon  whom  and  whose  mystic  speculations  u  Sera- 
phita "  is  founded,  —  worthy  child  of  its  parent. 

His  removal  Jrom  this  house  was  caused  by  his 
unwillingness  to  serve  in  the  National  Guard.  He 
made  arrangements  with  his  landlord  to  keep  his 
apartments  vacant  during  the  rest  of  his  term,  and  he 
retired,  without  letting  any  one  know  where,  to  a  se- 
cluded house  kept  by  a  Madame  Veuve  Brunet,  at 
Chaillot.  He,  however,  grew  tired  of  this  house,  and, 
being  once  more  discovered  by  the  bourgeois  mili- 
tary, he  resolved  upon  buving  three  acres  of  land 
on  a  spot  called  Les  Janlies,  near  .St.  Cloud.  He 
then  began  to  build  a  villa,  a  I'ltaliennc,  hired  a  lot 
of  workmen,  and  himself  in  person  superintended 
the  works.  He  was  a  very  obstinate,  tyrannical 
overseer,  and  he  soon  convinced  the  workpeople 
that  the  only  thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  give  up 
offering  advice,  and  quietly  execute  his  orders. 

They  did  so  implicitly,  and  the  whole  building  was 
completed,  when  Balzac  suddenly  received  a  depu- 
tation of  the  boldest  among  them.  The  spokesman 
apologized  for  the  intrusion,  but  the  budding  was 
completed,  and  they  were  anxious  to  know  where 
they  should  make  the  staircase.  Balzac  had  entirely 
forgotten  that  item,  and  found  that  the  only  disad- 
vantage to  his  villa  was  that  there  was  no  access  to 
the  up-stair  rooms.  Still,  he  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  after  a  moment's  reflection  he  replied, 
14  It  appears  the  staircase  wishes  to  master  me,  I 
will  therefore  put  it  out  of  the  house,"  and  he  ex- 
ecuted his  threat  by  having  it  erected  outside.  He 
afterwards  removed  in  succession  to  Ville  d'Avray, 
to  the  Rue  Basse,  to  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  to  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  and  finally  settled  in  the  quarticr 
Beaujon,  in  the  Alice  Fortunee. 

This  last  house  was  fitted  up  with  almost  regal 
pomp ;  everything  that  art  could  provide  was  pro- 
cured. All  his  collections  were  gathered  together 
in  a  large  gallery ;  his  rooms  were  furnished  with 
beautifully  sculptured  furniture,  the  staircase  was 
*  covered  with  a  thick  carpet,  on  each  stair  was  a 
large  china  vase  of  great  value,  and  it  was  lit  up  by 
a  magnificent  lantern  suspended  by  a  cord  of  red 
silk. 

"  Surely,"  said  a  friend  who  had  just  been  con- 
ducted over  this  scene,  "you  must  have  rilled  the 
treasures  of  some  Aboul-Casscm.  I  always  thought 
you  were  a  millionnairc." 

Balzac  assured  him  that  he  was  very  poor,  and 
that  he  had  even  prepared  this  splendid  mansion  for 
a  friend  whom  he  was  expecting,  so  that  he  was 
only  the  guardian  of  the  hotel. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  mysterious  visit  of 
Balzac  to  Vienna,  to  meet  a  certain  curissima,  to 
whom  he  was  very  much  attached.  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  that  attachment  is  lost  to  us,  —  as  utterly  lost 
as  the  Egyptian  history  of  Manetho  and  the  first"  thir- 


teen tiooks  of  Ammianus  Mareellinus.  For  years  the 
intimacy  had  existed,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
if  any,  that  it  was  of  the  purest  character.  She  was 
a  Polonnaise,  young,  handsome,  and  clever.  It  was 
to  her  Balzac  dedicated  his  Scraphila  a  la  cariwima. 
Her  husband  was  an  old  Muscovite,  whose  declining 
health  gave  him  hope.  The  attachment  was  in- 
creased »y  the  subtle  charm  of  correspondence,  and 
the  death  of  the  old  Muscovite  in  1849  released  his 
amiable  wife  from  the  bonds  she  had  borne  so  hon- 
orably. About  this  time  Lamartine  says  he  met 
Balzac  accidentally  in  one  of  those  shady  avenues 
between  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Palais 
des  Invalides. 

"  He  addressed  me,"  says  the  historian,  "  with  the  ! 
air  of  a  man  who  was  burning  to  communicate  some- 
thing to  a  friend." 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  am  expecting,"  said  he,  "  the  felicity  of  angels. 
I  love  and  am  beloved  by  the  most  charming  being 
on  earth ;  she  is  young,  free,  and  has  an  indejiend- 
ent  fortune.  Certain  hindrances  prevent  our  union, 
but  in  lew  than  a  month  I  am  assure  of  my  hap- 
piness as  of  her  love." 

Lamartine  thought  it  was  one  of  his  wild  dreams, 
and  left  him,  not  believing  a  word  of  it;  but  in  less 
than  a  month  he  heard  that  Balzac  had  gone  on 
another  mysterious  journey.  From  this  journey  he 
returned  in  February,  1850,  bringing  to  the  man- 
sion in  the  Allee  Fortunee  Madame  Balzac. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  only  a  month 
from  the  completion  of  his  fiftieth  year ;  ten  of  those 
years,  we  have  seen,  were  passed  in  obscurity  and 
poverty,  such  as  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  genius  in  this 
busy  world  too  often  ;  ten  more  years  he  spent  in 
labor  of  the  most  severe  kind,  which,  however, 
brought  him  fame  and  competence.  He  stood  at  the 
head  of  bis  branch  of  literature,  he  had  realized  the 
dream  of  his  youth,  and  won  that  crown  towards 
which  he  had  aspired  ;  he  looked  forward  now,  in 
his  new  domestic  life,  to  rest  in  ease  and  happy  con- 
tentment for  the  rest  of  his  days  ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be.  He  was  allowed  to  taste  of  the  cup  of  bliss,  and 
it  was  dashed  from  his  lips. 

Scarcely  four  months  after  his  marriage  he  was 
seized  with  aneurism  of  the  heart,  and,  daily  growing 
worse,  he  gradually  became  resigned  to  the  fact  that 
his  end  was  approaching.  In  the  intervals  of  his 
terrible  agonies  he  called  frequently  upon  the  name 
of  Frederic  Soulic,  another  victim  to  excessive  men- 
tal exertion : — 

"  Pauvre  Frederic,  jc  mourrais  cornme  toi,  par  le 
ccpur,  et  comme  toi  a  la  tleur  de  l'age." 

From  the  account  of  his  death  we  learn  the  fact 
that  his  aged  mother  wept  over  his  dying  bed,  and 
in  her  arms,  after  thirty-four  hours  of  intense  suffer- 
ing, he  expired  on  the  18th  of  August,  1850.  ju?t 
lour  months  after  his  marriage  with  the  Countess 
Eve  de  Hansha. 

His  death  cast  a  gloom  over  the  gay  saloon9  of 
Paris,  where  he  had  so  often  triumphed,  and  the 
elite  of  that  city  did  honor  to  his  remains. 

On  the  21st  "of  August,  at  eleven  o'clock,  a  crowd 
filled  the  approaches  to  the  Chajxd  of  St.  Philippe 
du  Roule,  where  the  body  lay  awaiting  the  last 
ceremony.  A  few  candles  placed  on  the  altar  and 
around  the  coffin,  covered  with  the  pall,  w,v  all  the 
decoration  of  the  interior.  After  prayers  had  !>een 
said  the  coffin  was  placed  on  a  simple  hearse  drawn 
by  two  horses,  and  the  procession  moved  towards 
the  church.  The  bier  wjm  supported  by  M.  Barc-be, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Messrs.  Victor  Hugo,  Alex- 
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ander  Dumas,  and  Francis  "Wey :  an  immense  cor- 
tege followed  the  bier,  surrounded  by  a  silent  and 
respectful  crowd.  The  Institute,  the  University, 
the  Learned  Societies,  the  Society  of  Men  of  Let- 
ters, the  Society  of  Dramatic  Authors,  and  the 
School*  of  Law  and  Medicine,  wens  represented  in 
that  procession.  There  were  also  Englishmen, 
Americans,  Germans,  and  Russians. 

After  the  service  in  the  church,  the  cortege  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cemetery  of  Fere  la  Chaise,  where  the 
body  was  solemnly  consigned  to  the  tomb,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of  persons,  before 
whom  Victor  Hugo  pronounced  the  following 
funeral  oration :  — 

44  The  man  who  has  just  gone  down  into  this  tomb 
was  one  of  those  for  whom  the  public  grieves.  In 
these  times  all  fictions  have  vanished  ;  our  regards 
are  fixed  henceforth  not  upon  reigning  heads,  but 
upon  thinking  heads,  and  the  whole  country  trem- 
bles when  one  of  these  heads  disappears.  To-day 
the  cause  of  popular  grief  is  the  death  of  a  man  of 
talent,  —  a  national  calamity,  the  death  of  a  man  of 
genius.  Gentlemen,  the  name  of  Balzac  will  be  min- 
gled with  the  immense  influence  which  our  age  will 
have  upon  the  future.  He  was  one  of  that  powerful 
generation  of  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  who 
came  after  Napoleon  in  the  same  way  as  the  illustri- 
ous galaxy  of  the  eighteenth  came  after  Richelieu,  as 
if  in  the  development  of  civilization  there  were  a 
law  by  which  the  conquerors  of  the  sword  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  conquerors  of  the  intellect.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  that  splendid  and 
sovereign  mind.  All  his  books  make  but  one  book,  — 
a  book  living,  luminous,  profound,  where  one  sees 
coming  and  going,  marching  and  moving,  with  I 
can  scarcely  express  what  of  the  terrible  mingled 
with  the  real,  all  our  contemporaneous  civilization : 
a  marvellous  book,  which  the  poet  has  entitled 
comedy,  which  he  should  have  styled  history  ;  which 
assumes  all  styles  and  forms ;  which  excels  Tacitus 
and  equals  Suetonius  ;  which  eclipses  Bcaumarchaia 
and  rivals  Rabelais  :  a  book  which  combines  obser- 
vation with  imagination.  Balzac  went  straight 
to  the  mark  ;  he  grapples  with  modern  societv,  and 
tears  something  from  every  one  —  from  some  illusion, 
from  others  hope,  from  these  a  cry,  from  those  a 
mask.  He  penetrates  into  and  sounds  man,  the 
soul,  the  heart,  the  brain,  and,  by  force  of  his  free 
and  vigorous  nature,  he  disengages  himself,  smiling 
and  serene,  from  those  terrible  studies  which  pro- 
duced melancholy  in  Moliere  and  misanthropy  in 
Rousseau. 

44  His  death  struck  Paris  with  a  stupor.  He  had 
only  returned  to  France  a  few  months.  Feeling  his 
end  approaching,  he  longed  to  see  his  country,  as 
one  loves  to  embrace  a  mother  before  going  on  a 
long  journey.  His  life  has  been  short,  but  full, — 
more  full  of  works  than  days.  This  powerful  and 
indefatigable  worker,  this  philosopher,  this  thinker, 
this  poet,  this  genius,  has  lived  amongst  us  that  life 
of  storm,  struggle,  quarrel,  and  conllict  common  in 
all  a^cs  to  all  great  men. 

4*  To-day  he  lies  there  in  peace,  departs  from 
conflicts  and  hatreds;  in  one  day  he  enters  into 
glory  and  the  tomb.  Henceforth  he  will  shine 
above  all  these  clouds  which  arc  over  our  heads, 
amidst  the  stars  of  the  country." 

After  tills  eloquent  oration  the  President  of  the 
Society  of  Letters  addressed  a  few  words  to  the 
people,  and  all  returned.  He  lies  between  the 
tombs  of  Charles  Nodier  and  Casimir  Delavigne, 
and  upon  his  tomb  is  his  bust  in  bronze,  executed 


by  David  of  Angers.  A  few  days  after,  by  a  special 
order,  his  bust  was  also  placed  in  the  museum  at 
Versailles,  amongst  the  immortals  of  his  country. 
Unfortunately  for  the  honor  of  the  44  Academie 
Francaise,"  Balzac  was  not  a  member,  lie  had 
twice  endeavored  to  enter  its  body,  but  had  failed. 
The  learned  society,  when  it  was  proposed  to  give 
M.  Balzac  a  chair,  declared  as  a  reason  for  their  re- 
fusal that  his  fortune  was  not  large  enough!  —  upon 
which  Balzac,  writing  to  a  friend,  thus  comments: 
44  Since  the  Academy  will  not  now  accept  my  hon- 
orable poverty,  it  will  have  one  day  to  do  without 
my  riches." 

This  was  the  noble  institution  which  allowed  a 
hundred  years  to  roll  by  before  it  added  the  bust  of 
Moliere  to  its  44  Forty  Immortals,"  as  though  it  were 
compelled,  by  its  own  acts,  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  consolatory  fact  that  it  is  more  than  pos- 
sible for  learning  and  genius  to  exist  and  thrive  out- 
side the  pale  of  learned  societies,  and  that  great 
learned  societies  do  not  concentrate  in  their  bodies 
the  intellect  and  genius  of  the  nation. 

In  twenty  years  Balzac  had  written  ninety-seven 
volumes,  making  up  the  fulness  of  the  44  Cointfdie 
Humaine."  They  are  now  published  by  Michael 
Levy  Frcres,  in  forty-five  volumes  ;  five  volume* 
being  plays  44  Contes  Drolatiques,"  and  the  remain- 
ing tbrty  the  44  Com^die  Humaine."  These  latter 
are  subdivided  into  the  following  classes : — 

"  Scenes  de  la  Vic  Privee,"  1 7  vols. 

44  Scenes  dc  la  Vie  Parisienne,"  8  vols. 

14  Scenes  dc  la  Vie  Politique,"  3  vols. 

44  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Militajre,"  1  vol. 

44  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Campagne,"  3  vols. 

44  Etudes  Philosophiques,"  6  vols. 

44  Etudes  Analytiques,"  2  vols. 

THE  RISE  OF  KING  THEODORE. 

TnE  character  and  the  career  of  this  remarkable 
potentate  are  equally  strange.  He  unites  in  himself 
the  most  opposite  and  conflicting  qualities,  and  his 
public  conduct  is  a  series  of  the  most  glaring  incon- 
sistencies. The  strangest  combination  of  religious 
zeal  and  sanguinary  passion,  of  military  genius  and 
childish  pride,  of  political  wisdom  and  mental  obli- 
quity, his  character  has  as  many  sides  as  the  Koh-i- 
Noor.  Sometimes  he  appears  before  us  as  a  sort  of 
Eastern  Charlemagne,  restoring  by  his  military  gen- 
ius and  singular  moral  power  the  ancient  Empiro 
of  Ethiopia.  Then  we  get  a  glimpse  of  him  as  the 
stern  destroyer  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  wise 
reformer  of  the  social  economy  of  his  country.  At 
another  time  we  sec  him  id  the  character  of  a  Chris- 
tian Mahomet,  spiced  with  a  dash  of  Joe  Smith,  be- 
lieving himself  specially  sent  by  God  to  spread 
Christianity  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  particu- 
larly to  drive  the  Turk  out  of  Jerusalem.  Then, 
again,  we  see  him  acting  as  the  ruthless  devastator 
of  the  country  which  he  had  so  greatly  improved, 
and  giving  his  soldiers  orders  to  44 eat  up"  those 
very  provinces  over  which  he  bad  before  cast  his 
most  efficient  protection.  Unfortunately  for  us,  we 
also  know  him  in  the  character  of  a  treacherous 
ami  spiteful  savage,  revenging  fancied  slights  upon 
innocent  and  helpless  persons.  It  is  only  a  glimpse 
that  we  get  of  each  character,  but  that  is  sufficient 
to  show  us  that  King  Theodore  is  an  interesting 
psychological  curiosity.  The  basis  of  the  character 
is  evidently  great  force.  His  career  shows  conclu- 
sively that  he  has  in  a  rare  degree  the  power  of 
commanding  men.    On  that  basis  the  strange  tntlv'c 
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of  conflicting  passions  and  mental  qualities  that 
make  up  bis  character  contend  for  the  mastery,  and 
come  to  the  surface  by  turns. 

Prior  to  the  year  1850,  or  thereabouts,  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  to  become  King  Theodore  had  not 
heen  heard  of  beyond  his  immediate  personal  circle. 
At  that  time  Abyssinia  was  divided  into  four  or  five 
principalities,  which  were  practically  independent 
of  each  other.  Ras%  AH,  who  governed  at  Debra 
Tabor  or  Gondar  in  the  name  of  the  titular  Em- 
peror, did  indeed  claim  dominion  over  the  whole 
country,  but  the  chiefs  of  Tigre  and  Godiam  and 
Shoa  knew  how  to  keep  their  own  against  him  very 
well.  Therefore,  Ras  Ali,  nominally  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  the  Emperor,  but  really  the  absolute 
monarch  of  the  country,  ruled  only  oyer  central 
Abyssinia,  while  the  outlying  provinces  were  gov- 
erned by  independent  chiefs.  Now,  Ras  Ali  bad  in 
his  service  a  young  man  of  very  humble  birth, 
named  Dedjatz  Kassai,  whom  he  sent  to  govern 
certain  provinces  near  Sennaar,  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  the  Queen,  his  mother.  Kassai 
bad  from  his  earliest  youth  been  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  destined  bv  God  to  fill  a  high 
position  and  to  do  wonderful  things.  Like  a 
prudent  young  man,  he  kept  his  tongue  still,  how- 
ever, and  waited  his  opportunity.  Sent  to  Sen- 
naar, be  provided  himself  with  a  following,  revolted 
against  the  authority  of  the  Queen,  and  managed 
to  defeat  all  the  forces  which  she  successively  sent 
against  him. 

All  this  while  he  professed  to  be  the  faithful  sub- 
ject of  Ras  Ali.  It  was  only  against  the  Queen's 
interference  that  he  had  rebelled ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  declined  to  lay  down  his  arms,  aud  affected 
to  treat  with  the  Ras.  The  latter  sent  a  great 
army  against  him,  but  before  the  two  forces  came 
into  collision  toe  Ras  gave  an  amnesty,  and  Kassai 
surrendered,  and  went  to  Dcbra  Tabor.  There  his 
wily  tongue  succeeded  in  convincing  Ras  Ali  that 
be  was  his  good  friend  and  servant,  and  that  the 
Queen  was  an  objectionable  old  lady  ;  so  he  was  al- 
lowed to  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
and  make  war  upon  the  Arabs.  His  enemies, 
among  whom  we  may  be  sure  the  Queen  was  fore- 
most, frequently  told  the  Ras  that  the  young  officer 
had  rebelled  ;  but  Kassai  had  means  of  penetrating 
their  intrigues,  and  generally  disconcerted  them  by 
appearing  in  the  royal  camp  just  as  he  was  said  to 
have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  rebellious 
army.  His  time  had  not  yet  come  ;  so  he  amused 
himself  by  winning  the  confidence  of  his  deluded 
master. 

At  length  the  time  for  his  grand  coup  arrived.  It 
was  the  end  of  1852,  or  the  be<;i  nning  oi  1858,  that  he 
openly  proclaimed  war  against  the  Ras,  and  defeated 
Prince  Gosho,  sent  against  him  by  that  monarch. 
The  Ras  now  understood  the  kind  of  man  he  had  to 
deal  with,  and  the  sort  of  danger  he  had  to  meet 
So  he  called  upon  his  ally,  the  chief  of  Tigre,  for  mili- 
tary assistance,  and  sent  a  Urge  army,  commanded 
by  his  best  officers,  against  the  audacious  rebel  The 
Royal  array  was  immensely  superior  to  the  rebels 
in  every  respect;  but  Kassai  managed  with  such 
consummate  skill,  and  infused  into  nis  soldiery  so 
much  courage,  that  he  succeeded  in  inflicting  upon 
it  a  complete  defeat.  Not  content  with  defending 
himself,  Kassai  marched  against  the  Royal  camp, 
and  challenged  the  Ras  to  tight  a  pitched  battle  in 
the  open  plain.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and 
again  the  young  rebel  achieved  a  complete  victory. 
The  power  of  Ras  Ali  was  now  utterly  destroyed, 


and  Kassai  had  only  to  deal  with  the  independent 
chiefs.  Ubye,  chief  of  Tigre,  was  the  most  formid- 
able opponent  with  whom  he  had  to  cope,  and 
against  him  he  applied  powers  of  intrigue  quite  on 
a  par  with  bis  military  genius.  He  affected  to  treat 
with  Ubye  as  to  which  of  the  two  should  be  elected 
supreme  Sovereign. 

In  February,  1854,  he  agreed  to  the  assembling 
of  a  Council  of  Notables  to  decide  between  the  ri- 
vals, each  of  whom  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  ac- 
cept the  decision.  And  now  the  inevitable  ecclesi- 
astical element  comes  into  play.  There  is  "always 
an  Abte  in  the  case,"  and  Kassai  found  that  Abba 
Salaina,  the  Coptic  Abuna,  or  Primate;  favored  his 
rival.  It  was  pretty  evident  that  the  Council 
would  elect  Ubye,  and  that  Abba  Salama  would 
crown  him  Emperor.  So  Kassai  put  himself  in 
communication  with  the  Romish  Bishop,  Jacobts, 
who  had  obtained  a  precarious  footing  in  the  coun- 
try, and  promised  that  he  would  adopt  the  faith  of 
Rome  for  himself  and  the  whole  Empire  if  Jacobis 
would  crown  him  Emperor.  This  was  exactly  the 
bait  with  which  to  catch  a  Jesuit,  and  Jacobis  was 
properly  secured.  Kassai  then  resumed  his  war 
against  Ubye,  and  the  Coptic  Bishop  excommuni- 
cated him  and  his  soldiers  as  perjurers.  This  did 
not  trouble  Kassai  much,  for  had  he  not  a  bishop  of 
his  own  ?  He  told  Abba  Salama  that  if  one  bishop 
could  curse,  another  could  absolve  ;  and  hinted  that 
he  had  better  look  out  for  his  own  position.  The 
same  bait  that  had  caught  a  Romish  BL«hop  soon 
caught  the  Coptic  Abuna,  and  the  result  was  that 
Abba  Salama  agreed  to  crown  Kassai  Emperor  on 
condition  that  the  rival  Bishop  and  his  priests  were 
banished  the  country.  Pretty  cunning  manage- 
ment this,  it  must  be  admitted  !  By  playing  off  the 
one  priest  against  the  other,  he  made  both  of  them 
bis  humble  servants,  and  secured  his  coronation  at 
the  hands  of  the  recognized  Primate  of  the  country. 

Early  in  1855  this  singular  man  was  crowned 
Emperor,  under  the  title  of  "  Theo"doros,  King  of 
Kings,  of  Ethiopia."  The  great  drums  were  beaten 
in  the  market-place  of  Gondar,  and  the  Abys- 
sinian people  were  ordered,  on  pain  of  mutilation, 
never  again  to  speak  of  Dedjatz  Kassai.  By  this 
time  he  had  reduced  all  the  chiefs  and  princes  of 
Abyssinia,  and  it  is  said  that  he  showed  them  great 
forbearance  in  the  hour  of  his  victory.  And  now 
comes  the  brightest  spot  in  King  Theodore's  his- 
tory. No  sooner  was  be  seated  on  the  throne,  than 
he  commenced  to  reform  the  administration  of  the 
country.  He  deprived  the  feudal  chiefs  of  their 
despotic  power,  and  placed  the  country  under  re- 
sponsible government ;  he  suppressed  the  slave  trade, 
and  purchased  Christian  slaves  from  the  Moham- 
medan dealers  to  set  them  free;  be  introduced  de- 
cent habits  of  dress  into  Abyssinian  society,  and 
supplied  an  example  of  conjugal  fidelity  new  in  the 
country.  The  imprdvements  effected  were  indeed 
very  great,  and  the  expectations  excited  by  the 
new  monarch's  inclinations  and  abilities  were  yet 
greater. 

In  June,  1855,  the  then  British  Consul  in  Abys- 
sinia reported  with  much  hopefulness  on  the  pros- 
pects of  the  country  under  the  new  rule.  Early  in 
Theodore's  career,  however,  the  monstrous  pride, 
that  is  now  proving  his  ruin,  became  a  prominent 
trait  in  his  character.  Crowned  as  "  King  of 
Kings,"  he  thinks  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  world 
so  great  a  monarch  as  himself;  and  he  probably 
considered  that  he  was  extremely  condescending 
when,  he  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria  in  a  strain  of 
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equality.  This  pritle  is  of  course  greatly  inflamed 
by  the  belief  that  he  is  a  Heaven-sent  champion 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Theodore,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  the  name  of  an  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  who 
reigned  eight  centuries  ago,  and  who,  according 
to  native  prophecy,  is  to  return  to  earth  to  re- 
store the  glories  of  Ethiopia.  King  Theodore  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  this  second  edition  of  the  ancient 
Theodore,  and  confidently  expects  that  he  shall  yet 
seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  "  ancestor  "  Solo- 
mon, when  he  shall  have  driven  the  Turk  from  the 
Holy  City.  Certain  it  in  that  he  considers  it  his 
duty  to  undertake  wars  against  his  Mohammedan 
neighbors,  and  that  he  has  more  than  onee  indulged 
in  crusades  against  the  Gallas. 

Many  of  the  Abyssinians  are  sceptical  about 
Theodore's  right  to  be  considered  the  Theodore  of 
prophecy,  from  the  fact  that  he  comes  from  the 
northwest,  whereas  the  genuine  TbcoMorus  Redivi- 
vus  is  to  come  from  the  <•■«.</.  No  doubt  crosses  his 
own  mind,  however,  and  hw  mad  pride  carries  him 
into  the  most  enormous  excesses.  His  state  of  mind 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  after  his  last 
great  victory  in  1861,  he  announced  to  the  assem- 
bled clergy  at  Axuni  that  he  had  made  a  bargain 
with  God."  "He  [God]  has  promised,"  said  Theo- 
dore, 44  not  to  descend  on  earth  to  strike  me ;  and  I 
have  promised  not  to  ascend  into  heaven  to  fight 
with  lliui."  Indeed,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
King  Theodore's  character  is  now  more  than  tinc- 
tured with  madness.  The  madness  has  some 
method  in  it ;  but  it  is  not  less  clearly  madness. 
Since  the  date  of  the  above  impious  and  insane  re- 
mark, the  character  of  King  Theodore's  adminis- 
tration has  completely  clianged,  and  all  the  old 
evils  of  the  land  have  returned  in  an  exaggerated 
form.  The  country  is  delivered  up  to  a  licentious 
soldiery,  and  the  most  fearful  cruelties  are  every- 
where perpetrated.  The  Negus  now  Iteliuves  it  his 
minion  to  be  a  curse  and  a  scourge  to  his  rebellious 
people ;  and  he  executes  it  with  all  the  energy  of 
Lis  character.  This  has  given  the  pretender  to  the 
throne,  Tadela  Gwala,  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
rearing  his  head ;  and  recent  advices  make  it  seem 
extremely  probable  that  King  Theodore's  race  is 
nearly  run. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Charles  Dickens's  Christmas  Story  for  1807 
will  appear  in  Every  Saturday  simultaneously  with 
the  publication  of  the  brochure  in  London.  The 
Christinas  Story  of  last  year,  "  Mugby  Junction," 
reached  a  sale  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  in  this  country.  1  he  annual  for  the  coming 
holiday  will  probably  have  even  greater  success,  be- 
ing written  entirely  by  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins. 

In  the  October  issue  of  Macmillan's  Magazino  is 
an  article  entitled,  "  A  Stroll  among  the  Saloons  of 
New  York,"  evidently  written  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  never  in  this  country. 

Two  new  serial  tales  will  be  commenced  in  the 
November  number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine, — 
"  Realmah"  (the  hero's  real  maV),  by  Arthur  Helps; 
and  "  The  Chaplet  of  Pearls,"  by  the  author  of 
"  The  Heir  of  Redclyfl." 

The  death  was  recently  announced,  in  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Martin,  Colchester,  England,  of  Mrs.  Ann 
llumsey,  widow,  in  her  101th  year.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting circumstance  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
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the  celebrated  circumnavigator,  Captain  Cook,  who 
was  massacred  by  the  natives  of  Owbyhee,  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  that  she  was  born  only  a 
few  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

A  strange  act  of  barbarism,  by  way  of  flattery 
to  the  Czar,  has  recently  been  committed  at  Grod- 
no. By  order  of  the  local  authorities,  and  in  the 
presence  of  crowds  of  men  of  various  faiths,  the  five 
wooden  statues  of  "  Catholic  Saints,"  which  for 
above  two  centuries  had  graced  the  summit  of  the 
Carmelite  Church,  were  cast  down  to  the  ground. 
Two  were  broken  into  fragments ;  those  of  the  Vir- 
gin, Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  John  were  less  in- 
jured. But  the  whole  were  collected  and  publicly 
burnt.  The  St.  Petersburg  papers  seem  hardly  to 
know  what  to  make  of  this  method  taken  by  the 
Grodno  notables  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the 
imperial  head  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church  in  his 
quarrel  with  Rome.  It  is  added,  with  a  touch  of 
perceptible  satire,  that  the  laborers  employed  to  do 
the  work  of  destruction  were  Jews,  and  that  the 
chief  of  the  Grodno  police  was,  of  course,  a  Tartar. 

The  Spectator,  speaking  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
paper  on  Matthew  Arnold's  44  New  Poems,"  *n\s : 
"  Whet*  Mr.  Swinburne  praises,  which  he  often  does 
with  great  force,  you  feel  that  be  is  trying  to  cap  the 
quality  he  is  praising  by  the  brilliance  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  describes  it.  Never  lor  a  com- 
plete sentence,  seldom  for  half  a  sentence,  do  you 
lose  the  excitable  personality  of  the  critic.  Like  a 
hnmming-bird,  he  dashes  aliout  among  the  blossoms 
of  the  author  whom  he  panegyrizes,  vying  with  them 
in  color,  and  restlessly  displaying  his  own  wonderful 
activity  as  well.  There  is,  too,  an  odious  strut  in 
his  style  which  will  seldom  let  you  forget  the  vanity 
of  his  brilliant  sayings  in  their  truth  and  aptness. 
If  he  rise*  into  eloquence,  as  he  often  does,  he  in  m»t 
content  till  he  rises  out  of  it  again  into  that  harsh, 
shrill,  peculiar  note  —  like  the  peacock's  dissonant 
cry  —  which  drowns  the  note  proper  to  his  subject, 
and  racks  the  ear  with  its  discord.  The  essay 
abounds  in  happy  sayings,  spoiled  by  this  dissonant 
and  impatient  treble,  in  which  you  seem  to  hear  Mr. 
Swinburne's  feverish  desire  to  surpass  the  excellences 
he  criticises." 

44  Ot.r>  DitunY,"  says  the  Athcmeum,  has  won- 
derful vitality.  "  For  more  than  two  hundred  years 
the  players  have  occupied  the  stage  there,  with  but 
few  changes  and  interruptions.  They  who  like  to 
compare  the  present  with  the  past  may  feel  interest 
in  knowing  that,  in  the  season  of  1667,  Drvden's 
1  Secret  Love  '  was  the  great  new  piece  at  Drury, 
and  that  Nell  Gwyn  was  witching  the  hearts  of 
susceptible  audiences  by  her  gay  performance  of 
Flnrimrl  in  that  play.  A  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
season  17G7-<>8,  sentimental  comedy  first  found  a 
home  here,  with  tho  4  False  Delicacy '  of  Kelly,  the 
Irish  ex-staymaker.  But  the  theatrical  event  which 
most  stirred  the  play-going  Londoners  was  the  re- 
turn of  Spranger  Harry  to  Drury  Lane,  with  Mrs. 
Dancer,  the  lady  whom  the  4  silver-tongued '  actor 
subsequently  married,  and  who  in  her  latest  days, 
as  Mrs.  Crawford,  excited  tho  utmost  jealousy  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  As  Jajfierand  Belculera,  Olhellu  and 
Desdemotia,  they  made  the  4  Drury '  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  shako  with  the  thunders  of  ecstatic 
audiences.  Garrick  could  not  move  the  town  to 
higher  ecstasy  on  his  few  appearances  in  that  year. 
4  The  Miller  and  his  Men,'  one  of  the  opening  pieces 
on  Saturday,  was  first  produced  in  1813.   It  be- 
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longs  to  the  half-way  |>eriod  between  Spranger 
Barry's  time-  and  ours.  Of  the  original  cast,  one 
only,  we  believe,  survives :  Mr.  Y  in'mg,  then  a 
graceful  young  lover,  now  a  veteran,  with  so  manv 
theatrical  memories  of  the  old  days  that  we  hope 
he  may  be  persuaded  to  commit  them  to  writing." 

The  crowds  who  daily,  since  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition,  have  visited  the  tomb  of  5fa{K>U?on  are 
so  great  that  hundred*  who  may  be  seen  patiently 
waiting  outside  the-  railing  for  their  turn  of  admit- 
tance liave  to  quit  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  without 
having  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  splendid  sarcopha- 
gus in  which  the  great  captain  lies.  These  crowds 
chiefly  consist  of  provincials  who  have  come  up  to 
Paris  by  excursion  trains.  In  the  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  old  soldiers  of  the  grande  arme'e 
have  perpetuated  his  memory  by  the  repetition  of 
the  episodes  in  the  campaigns  in  which  they  took 
part,  the  memory  of  the  First  Emperor  is  venerated 
with  a  superstitious  reverence  ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
remark  that,  in  parts  of  France  where  during  his 
life  his  name  was  only  spoken  with  a  shudder,  he  is 
now  revered  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  Few 
among  the  crowds  that  have  during  the  Last  few 
months  thronged  to  visit  his  tomb  have  been  Paris- 
ians, or  even  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  de- 
partments. It  has  been  remarked  that  many,  after 
visiting  the  tomb,  have  purchased  crowns  of  immor- 
telles wherewith  to  decorate  the  railings  around  the 
monument  of  the  Place  Venddtne. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  sap  the  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Star,  that  Napoleon  III.  has  preserved  all 
the  furniture  used  by  him  during  his  exile,  and  that 
the  cabinet  du  travail  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Tuil- 
eries  ib  a  small  room  with  a  single  window,  contain- 
ing a  shabby  bookcase  without  glass  doors,  on  the 
shelves  of  which  may  be  seen  the  old  books  which 
Prince  Napoleon  carried  about  with  him  wherever 
he  went.  Between  this  and  another  bookcase  are 
some  meerschaum  pipes,  the  companions  of  other 
days,  unused  now,  by  order  of  Dr.  Conneau,  who 
strictly  forbids  smoking  in  any  form.  The  second 
bookcase  is  of  mahogany,  handso  me,  but  very  plain, 
ornamented  with  brass  mouldings.  A  few  valuable 
pictures  and  two  or  three  portraits  cover  the  rest  of 
the  walls.  The  Imperial  bureau  occupies  the  centre 
of  this  small  room,  and  is  laden  with  portfolios, 
books  of  reference,  maps,  &c.  An  arm-chair  of  the 
44  style  empire  "  is  placed  opposite,  and  three  other 
chairs  complete  the  furniture  of  the  apartment 
where  is  woven  the  intricate  threads  of  diplomacy 
which  spread  like  a  network  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.  His  Majesty  wears  an  old  paletot  during 
his  hours  of  work  that  his  Ministers  would  utterly 
disdain.  Their  cabinet  du  travail,  be  it  remarked, 
are  ftirnished  with  the  utmost  magnificence. 

Madame  Geokge  Saxd,  in  the  preface  to  a 
romance  which  she  is  now  publishing  in  the  Recite 
des  Deur  Mondes,  under  the  title  of"  Cadio,"  relates 
an  episode  of  the  days  of  the  June  insurrection, 
which  has  created  a  good  deal  of  talk  at  Paris.  The 
passage  in  question  was  reproduced  by  some  jour- 
nals, and  commented  upon  by  others.  Amongst  the 
latter  are  the  Naiit  Jamie,  and  the  Soleil,  and  a 
Government  prosecution  has  commenced  against 
them.  On  this  subject  Madame  Sand  writes  to  the 
Liberie'  as  follows :  — 

44  I  hear  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  some  jour- 
nalists are  threatened  with  actions  for  having  ex- 
tracted a  fragment  from  the  preface  to  the  romance 


of  4  Cadio,'  of  which  I  am  the  author.   If  this  pas- 
sage is  dangerous,  which  I  do  not  believe,  why  are 
those  who  have  minted  it  more  blamable  than  she 
who  wrote  it  V    Will  it  h*  said  that  in  relating  a 
historical  fact  miherto  untold  there  is  any  wish  to 
revive  slumbering  hatreds  ?    In  reading  the  whole 
of  the  preface,  and  the  whole  of  the  romance  of 
4  Cadio,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  object  of  the  work 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  such  an  intention ;  that 
the  author  is,  as  it  were,  withdrawn  from  her  work 
in  order  to  let  history  speak,  and  history  proves  that 
the  holiest  causes  are  often  lost  when  men  are  car- 
ried away  by  the  delirium  of  vengeance.    If  horror 
of  cruelty,  from  whatever  side,  has  ever  pained  and 
troubled  a  human  soul,  I  may  say  that  the  romance 
of  '  Cadio '  is  rent  from  that  wounded  spirit,  and 
that  the  author,  to  preserve  her  faith,  has  had  to 
struggle  against  the  terrible  spectre  of  the  past.  It 
is  impossible  tostudy  certain  epochs,  and  to  visit  the 
spots  where  certain  atrocious  scenes  took  place, 
without  being  tempted  to  proscribe  the  spirit  of  con- 
test and  to  aspire  for  peace  at  any  price.  But 
4  peace  at  any  price '  is  a  delusion ;  and  what  is 
gained  by  cowardice  is  but  a  ferocious  destruction 
which  refuses  even  the  miserable  benefit  of  a  linger- 
ing death.    It  is  not,  then,  by  the  sacrifico  of  human 
dignity  that  one  will  ever  be  enabled  to  secure  rest; 
it  is  by  free  discussion,  and  by  that  alone,  that  men 
can  be  fitted  to  engage  in  social  struggles  without  feel- 
ing a  horrible  wish  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  Let 
discussion  be  really  established  in  order  that  it  may 
become  impartial.    Every  stifling  of  thought,  every 
effort  to  suppress  truth,  will  raise  storms,  and  the 
storms  will  sooner  or  later  sweep  away  those  who 
provoke  them.    Shall  it  be  said  that  we  must  not 
seek  in  a  too  recent  past  the  teachings  of  history? 
Where,  then,  shall  we  find  them  better  adapted  to 
the  need  we  have  of  profiting  by  them?    Is  it  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  who  will  reveal  to  us  the 
dangers  and  hope  of  our  future  ?    Their  historic 
course  and  the  philosophic  idea  of  their  destiny  are 
not  applicable  to  us ;  and,  moreover  it  is  always  in 
the  experience  of  his  own  life  that  man  finds  power 
to  conquer  himself  or  to  dwvelop  himself.  Why 
should  a  government  that  sprung  from  our  most 
recent  struggles,  the  revolutions  of  1789  and  1848, 
take  part  for  or  against  the  actors  in  a  drama  in  two 
parts,  both  of  which  have  been  profitable  to  it? 
And  then,  beware  of  prosecutions  against  History ; 
for  in  wishing  to  hinder  what  she  might  do,  you 
would  do  it  yourselves  with  a  publicity,  an  eclat,  and 
a  noise  which  we  have  not  at  our  command.  No 
one  can  cherish  a  hope  of  suppressing  the  past.  God 
himself  would  not  be  able  to  undo  it.    What  pur 
pose  was  served  by  the  desperate  prosecutions  of  the 
Restoration  against  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  now  in 
power  'i    They  did  you  the  service  of  making  you 
victims,  and  leading  to  you  the  liberalism  of  that 
epoch.    Make,  then,  no  victims,  unless  you  wish  not 
to  turn  us  into  friends.    Leave  History  to  create 
itself  by  means  of  discussions  and  teaching,  by  po- 
lemics and  literature  ;  thus  only  will  she  unfold  her- 
self with  the  calm  which  you  prescribe.    Do  not 
compel  her  to  be  unuttered  save  when  supported  by 
her  terrible  armory  of  proofs.    There  would  be  too 
much  of  this,  and  you  would  yourselves  be  terrified 
at  the  documents  which  the  present  has  placed  in 
reserve  for  the  future.    History  would  make  itself 
too  quickly,  and  we  are  the  first  to  wish  that  it  may 
come  at  its  own  time,  like  every  serious  addition  to 
human  knowledge. 

"George  Saxp." 
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THE  POLITE  AM  A  AT  FLORENCE. 

for  Knrer  Satutoat  from  the  Magnxin  fur  He  Lite- 
ratur  <tt»  Auslnndt*.\ 

44  I  consider  the  stage  as  a  school  in  which  the 
people  shall  learn  to  be  tree,  strong,  awl  noble," 
said  Alfieri  to  tbe  effeminate  Italians  of  the  18th 
century,  when  he  undertook  with  his  antique-heroic 
tragedies  to  expel  the  silly  harlequinades  and  shal- 
low {Nistorals  from  the  stage  of  his  native  country. 
Columbine  and  the  Quack  Polichinell  and  Sten- 
terello  had  to  clear  the  field  for  more  sublime  con- 
ceptions, just  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  Amorettcs 
of  Versailles  had  to  yield  to  the  44  Horatii "  and 
"Sabine  women"  of  the  painter  David.    It  had 
easy  for  the  latter  to  bring  the  Chlamys,  Pep- 
Ion  and  Toga  to  new  honors  in  France,  but  to 
impart  to  the  Italians  of  that  time  an  enthusiasm 
for  antique  greatness,  was  more  difficult;  the  roco- 
co-style had  banished  the  pure  taste  of  Art  from 
the  home  of  Art.     Nevertheless,  Vittorio  Alfieri 
strove  onward  with  untiring  energy.    Rigidity  and 
harshness  are  peculiar  to  his  works  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  Jacobine  Apelles ;  in  their  ardor,  they 
both  copied  no  longer  nature,  but  statues  and  plas- 
ter-castings; like  all  earnest  teachers,  they  exag- 
gerated, from  fear  lest  their  disciples  should  set 
about  it  with  less  energy  and  relapse  from  the  44  free, 
strong,  and  noble  "  into  the  petty  miniature  style. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  Count  Alfieri 
wrote  his  dramas  for  the  people.  As  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  deportment,  and  as  he  has  been 
characterized  by  Goethe,  he  was,  notwithstanding 
his  ostentatious  liberalism,  an  arch-aristocrat,  who 
was,  indeed,  anxious  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
literati  of  1793,  and  to  create  an  interest  for  his 
tendencies  among  men  of  profound  judgment,  but 
who  cared  little  for  the  plebeian  masses,  just  as 
David,  the  hater  of  tyrants,  who  did  not  paint  his 
republicans  for  the  sans-culotte*,  but  for  the  ama- 
teurs, and  finally  for  the  First  Consul. 

At  the  time  of  Alfieri,  only  a  small  and  select 
public  visited  the  theatre.  The  lower  classes  had 
never  had  much  taste  for  the  serious  drama  with- 
out music;  they  preferred  to  spend  their  money  on 
tbe  opera,  ballet,  and  marionettes,  instead  of  going 
to  the  44 schools."  Thus  the  author  of  Brutus,  Vir- 
ginia, etc.,  did  not  become  popular  with  the  masses, 
whilst  the  educated  extolled  him  with  unbounded 
admiration  as  the  prtnctpe  delta  tranedia. 

In  the  year  1803,  the  man  with  the  fiery  eyes 
and  red  hair  died  in  his  palace  on  the  Lungarno  at 
Florence.  Not  until  lately  —  sixty-four  years  after 
his  death — was  Alfieri's  intention  to '  raise  the 


theatre  to  a  school  for  the  people,  and  to  make 
dramatic  art  the  common  property  of  the  nation, 
realized. 

Tommaso  Salvini,  tbe  greatest  of  living  actors,  in 
whom  Fleck,  Talma,  and  Garrick  have  revived,  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  turning  the  Florentine  Politeama, 
that  colossal  "horse-theatre,"  without  roof  and  with 
its  eight  thousand  seats,  to  a  temple  of  the  dramatic 
Art,  to  make  it  like  to  the  Arena  in  the  times  of 
Roscius,  when  the  lowly  plebeians  as  well  as  the 
luxurious  patricians  applauded  the  scenic  per- 
formances. The  high  prices  of  admittance  bad 
hitherto  made  it  difficult  for  the  middle  classes  to 
visit  the  city  theatre.  Great  was,  accordingly, 
their  joy  when  Salvini  reduced  the  ordinary  price 
of  entrance  to  fifty  centesimi  (ten  cents),  and  to  one 
franc  for  the  reserved  scats. 

As  every  plan  of  a  new  and  unusual  character, 
this  too  was  at  first  derided  and  declared  impos- 
sible. 44  Salvini  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  play  at 
the  Politeama,"  they  said ;  44  that  is  the  place  for  a 
circus !  And  if  it  should  rain  ?  how  can  one  enjoy 
a  theatrical  performance  while  sitting  under  an 
lbrella?    And  when  there  is  a  strc 


expanded  umc 


strong 


wind  ?  will  not  the  gas-flames  be  blown  out  V 
No  sooner,  however,  was  there  to  be  read  on  the 
handbills,  "This  evening,  first  representation  of  the 
compania  Salvini,'  than  every  one  who  possessed 
fifty  centesimi  rushed  to  the  Politeama.  An  im- 
mense crowd  came  thronging  from  the  most  distant 
suburbs  to  see  44  their "  Salvini  in  the  character  of 
Alfieri's  Orestes.  The  success  of  that  first  repre- 
sentation was  without  a  parallel.  From  that  day, 
thousands  hung  every  night  on  Salvini's  lips. 
Alfieri's,  Voltaire's,  Shakespeare's  heroes  became 
popular,  in  the  true  sense  of  tbe  word,  with  the 
Florentines ;  tailors  and  glove-makers,  seamstresses 
and  cooks,  talked  about  Orosman,  Othello,  Appius 
Claudius,  as  if  they  were  their  personal  friends. 
Those  who  at  first  had  their  apprehensions,  now 
declared  that  any  other  stage  was  unworthy  of 
that  hero  of  tragedy ;  that  his  voice,  so  metallic  and 
yet  so  soft,  had  never  sounded  so  beautifully,  nor 
had  his  imposing  and  manly  figure  ever  appeared 
to  such  advantage,  as  in  that  enormous  space  under 
the  open  sky.  Salvini  might  play  in  a  barn,  and 
he  would  still  be  Salvini.  Yet  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  the  grandest  creations  of  the  princes 
of  Poetry  within  so  grand  a  frame. 

The  Politeama  U  constructed  of  stone,  in  the 
style  of  the  arenas  from  the  times  of  the  Cfesare. 
The  space  in  the  middle  of  this  elegant  rotunda,  — 
being  that  part  which  in  ancient  times  served  for 
the  combats,  and  in  modem  times  for  the  equestrian 
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performances,  —  contains  the  pit  and  reserved 
seats.  Above  these  is  a  row  of  boxes ;  higher  up  are 
two  galleries  with  amphi theatrical  seals,  and,  still 
higher,  other -seats,  as  tbey  are  seen  in  the  nuns 
of  the  same  kind  of  structures  at  Verona,  Rome, 
etc.  Now,  imagine  this  gigantic  theatre  with  its 
vestibules  and  stairs  lighted  d  yiorno  by  innumer- 
able gas-flames  issuing  from  lustres  of  gilt  bronze, 
and  for  its  canopy,  expanding  over  those  thousands 
of  spectators,  the  Btarry  sky  of  Italy !  At  the 
entrance  are  elegantly  dressed  flower-girls,  offering 
their  fragrant  bouquets  to  the  worklngman  in  his 
blouse  as  well  as  to  the  dandy.  The  spectators  keep 
their  bats  on  and  smoke  their  cigars ;  and  also  the 
King  is  often  to  be  seen  at  the  Politcama  in  civil 
dress,  and  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Ladies  of 
rank  appear  in  their  ordinary  street-toilets ;  the 
women  of  the  middle-classes  in  full  dress,  with  a  veil 
over  their  chignons  and  a  fan  in  their  hands ;  the 
husband  holds  the  child  and  the  dog  on  his  knees, 
but  no  barking  or  crying  is  heard ;  only,  during  the 
pauses,  corks  fly  with  a  gunlike  report  from  bottles 
containing  sparkling  lemonade ;  yet  we  are  com- 
pensated for  this  noise  by  the  most  charming  orches- 
tral music. 

In  this  manner,  the  ignorant  masses  receive 
literary  culture;  an  ideal  school,  indeed,  where 
such  a  master  as  Salvini  teaches.  Perhaps  there 
was  never  an  actor  of  such  a  versatile  genius  aa  he. 
Thus  and  not  otherwise  did  Shakespeare  conceive 
his  Moor,  at  first  so  frank,  so  humane,  and  after- 
wards so  indignant,  so  fearful;  thus  Voltaire  his 
amiable  Orosman,  thus  Alfieri  his  melancholic  Saul, 
but  also  in  the  romantic  plays  and  in  the  Vaude- 
villes of  Feuillet  and  Dumas  fUs  Salvini,  shines  as  a 
consummate  artist. 

The  crowning  glory  of  those  entertaining  and 
instructive  evenings  was  the  farewell  representa- 
tion. Adelaide  Ristori,  just  returned  from  America, 
though  married  to  a  marchese,  made  herself  known 
as  a  true  child  of  the  people,  by  enacting,  with  the 
assistance  of  Salvini  and  his  troupe,  Alfieri's  Merope. 
Of  that  model  representation  the  Florentines  will 
speak  as  long  as  did  the  Hamburgers  of  Charlotte 
Ackermann  and  Eckhoff,  and  the  people  of  Erfurt 
and  Dresden  of  Talma  and  Mademoiselle  Georges. 
The  whole  "flower-city"  was  in  excitement  from 
early  morning;  the  ticket-office  was  literally  be- 
sieged. One  hour  and  a  half  before  the  commence- 
ment everybody  was  in  his  seat  After  a  solemn 
symphony,  the  curtain  rose.  Decoration,  the  royal 
castle  of  Messena.  But  she  who  steps  there  for- 
ward from  behind  those  Doric  pillars, — 10  that  not  the 
draped  statue  of  Niobe  at  the  UQJci  V  Is  that  Ris- 
tori, whom  I  saw  but  two  days  ago  in  a  fashionable 
modern  dress  V  More  beautiful  than  in  the  soft  and 
noble  folds  of  that  Grecian  widow-dress  she  was 
not  in  the  year  1856,  when  she  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Berlin.  Everything  in  her  seemed 
now  to  be  more  ideal,  her  language  gentler  and  of 
a  more  elegiac  expression ;  in  fine,  an  entirely  new 
Ristori  stood  before  me,  —  a  Ristori  of  the  Italian 
stage,  and,  moreover,  a  Ristori  by  the  side  of 
Salvini  I  And,  indeed,  that  artist  seemed  to  be 
her  dramatic  conscience :  by  his  higher  endowments 
he  surpasses  her,  as  a  genius  surpasses  a  talent ; 
that  she  feels,  and,  therefore,  avoids  with  proper 
tact  all  exaggerations,  all  striking  and  intolerable 
stage-effects,  which  she  thinks  necessary  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  public  of  foreign  countries  and 
particularly  of  Paris.  Salvini's  naturalness,  his 
wonderful  poetical  conception,  are  communicated  to 


Ristori.  If,  with  her  cameo  profile,  she  resembled 
Niobe,  her  ingenious  colleague  reminded  the  spec- 
tator of  those  splendid  bronze  statues  of  antiquity 
and  the  mediaeval  art  of  Florence.  He  gave  the 
part  of  Egisto,  the  son  of  Merope,  with  youthful 
demeanor  and  affecting  gracefulness :  he,  as  well  as 
Ristori,  appeared  twenty  years  younger.  That 
great  narrative  in  the  second  act,  in  which  i£#s- 
thus  describes  his  combat  with  his  adversary,  then 
his  victory,  and  rejieiitmce  over  the  involuntary 
murder,  —  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 
beautiful  in  expression  and  gesticulation.  It  was 
the  blending  of  the  pantomime  and  diction  to  the 
most  perfect  harmony;  every  verse  was  the  com- 
ment on  a  tableau  vicant,  which  the  impressible 
Italians,  who  grow  up  among  statues,  greeted  with 
endless  applauses.  Now,  in  waiting  for  the  duel, 
the  fighter  of  the  Villa  Borgheee  stands  before  us  ; 
now,  stepping  back  a  little,  he  bends  his  body  for- 
ward for  a  second  attack  :  the  discobolus  of  Myron ! 
all  admiringly  exclaim.  Now,  again,  he  trium- 
phantly puts  his  knee  on  the  breast  of  the  conquered 
enemy  :  Michael  Angelo  grasp  thy  chisel,  no  more 
beautiful  model  for  a  David !  To  see  Salvini  and 
Ristori  together  in  the  same  play  is  a  revelation. 

O,  if  such  great  actors  knew  how  wrong  they 
are  in  isolating  themselves,  how  much  they  thereby 
injure  the  intention  of  the  poet ;  if  they  knew  that 
jewels,  in  combining,  increase  their  lustre,  —  they 
would  forever  spurn  the  foil  of  obscure  surround- 
ings, and  model  representations  on  national  stages 
would  be  brought  forth.  Especially  in  Italy,  where 
neither  opera-singers  nor  play-actors  are  royal  offi- 
cials, where  not  even  the  theatre-building  is  royal, 
the  talents  should  combine,  as  the  Italian  provinces 
have  done  since  1860. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  MISS  GUNNINGS. 

It  is  curious  with  what  frequency  Irish  names 
turn  up  in  the  memoirs  of  the  last  century. 
Whether  it  be  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  betting  at  Newmarket,  Lord  Barrymore'a 
private  theatricals,  or  St.  Leger's  extravagant  din- 
ners, in  every  direction  the  Irish  appear  con- 
spicuous. 

It  was  in  fortune-hunting,  however,  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  most  successful,  —  a  pursuit  in 
which  they  excited  considerable  jealousy.  There 
was  that  tall  Hibernian,  Mr.  Huasey,  whose  stalwart 
person  and  handsome  face  not  only  won  the  favor 
of  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Manchester,  co-heiress 
of  the  last  Duke  of  Montagu,  and  owner  in  her  own 
right  of  immense  possessions,  but  procured  for  him 
the  earldom  of  Beaulieu  and  the  red  riband  of  the 
Bath  to  boot  Sir  Charles  Uanbury  Williams 
wrote  some  verses  on  this  occasion,  the  conclusion 
of  which  set  half  the  Irishmen  in  London  examining 
their  pistols.    "  Nature,"  said  the  famous  wit, — 

"  Nature,  Indeed,  denief  then  ««t>K, 
But  irivca  them  tcga  and  uopu<Unae. 
That  beats  all  undcrsUudiug." 

Of  all  the  celebrated  Irish,-  or  indeed  English 
names,  in  the  social  history  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, none,  however,  arc  so  famous  as  those  of  the 
"  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings." 

These  wild  Irish  girls  burst  upon  London  society 
in  the  autumn  of  1751,  and  in  a  moment  carried  it 
by  storm.  For  the  next  ten  years  the  gossiping 
writers  of  the  age  are  incessantly  chronicling  their 
appearance,  their  manners  or  want  of  them,  their 
and  the  adiniration  they  excited,  not 
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only  in  the  fashionable  circles,  but  still  more  among 
the  populace.  If  it  were  not  that  the  accounts  they 
give  are  in  most  cases  those  of  eye-witnesses,  we 
should  hesitate  to  believe  them.  Imagine  a  shoe- 
maker realizing  three  guineas  in  one  day  by  the  ex- 
hibition, at  a  penny  a  head,  of  one  of  their  shoes ! 
Surely  since  the  tune  of  Cinderella  and  her  glass 
slipper  there  has  been  nothing  like  it.  Wc  doubt 
if  Madame  Tussaud  would  think  it  worth  while 
adding  stub  a  relic  to  her  museum  of  curiosities  at 
the  present  dav. 

Will  our  readers  believe  that  these  girls  were  un- 
able to  walk  in  the  Park  on  account  of  the  crowd 
that  surrounded  them  in  sheer  admiration,  and  that 
they  were  obliged  to  obtain  the  protection  of  a  file 
of  the  (guards?  —  that,  when  they  were  travelling 
through  the  country,  crowds  lined  the  roads  to  gaze 
at.  thein,  and  hundreds  of  people  remained  up  all 
night  around  the  inn  at  which  they  were  staying, 
on  the  chance  of  getting  a  pe«p  at  them  in  the 
morning?  Can  we  believe  such  things  of  our  great 
grandfathers  and  mothers,  for  we  are  sure  the  latter 
were  not  the  least  curious?  We  think  we  may 
pro|>ound  the  same  question  about  our  ancestors  as 
one  of  the  Bishops  did  in  reference  to  the.  French 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  —  u  Can  a  whole  na- 
tion lose  its  senses  ?  "  Where  is  all  our  enthusiasm 
at  the  present  day  ?  Has  it  oozed  away  through 
our  fingers'  ends  in  this  sceptical  age  ?  If  "  those 
goddesses,  the  Gunnings,"  now  descended  upon  us, 
we  warrant  that  no  extraordinary  means  need  be 
taken  for  their  protection.  London,  in  fact,  has 
become  too  extended  and  its  population  too  numer- 
ous to  have  any  longer  but  one  centre  of  attraction. 
In  our  opinion,  the  popular  admiration  excited  by 
14  the  beauties "  is  even  more  astonishing  than 
their  great  alliance*,  splendid  as  these  undoubtedly 
were. 

The  elder  became  Countess  of  Coventry,  and  the 
youneer  married  successively  two  dukes,  refused  a 
third,  and  was  the  mother  of  four,  besides  obtaining 
a  peerage  in  her  own  right.  Not  bad  for  two  pen- 
niless Insh  girls !  We  have  called  these  celebrated 
beauties  "Irish,"  and  as  such  they  are  generally 
spoken  of.  Strictly,  speaking,  however,  the  popular 
belief  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  doubt 
they  were  born  at  Hemingford  Grey,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, but  from  thence  were  removed  to  the  family 
seat  in  Roscommon  when  little  more  than  infants. 

The  Gunning  family  was  an  offshoot  of  a  respect- 
able  English  house,  and  had  settled  in  Ireland  in  the 
reign  or  James  I.  They  possessed  a  fair  estate, 
called  Castle  Coote,  in  Roscommon;  but  it  was 
probably  heavily  encumbered.  In  the  year  1781, 
Mr.  Gunning,  then  a  student  in  the  Temple,  and 
his  father's  heir,  married  the  Hon.  Bridget  Bourke, 
daughter  of  Lord  Mayo,  and  in  the  two  ensuing 
years  were  born  Maria,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Coventry,  and  Elizabeth,  the  future  Duchess  of 
Hamilton.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Gunning's  marriage 
his  father  was  still  living,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
death  a  few  years  after  that  the  family  were  trans- 
planted to  the  wilds  of  Connaught 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  now  to  realize  the  des- 
olation of  that  remote  province  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  "To  Hell  or  to  Connaught" 
presented  then  a  much  more  uncertain  alternative 
than  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was 
that,  once  there,  escape  was  nearly  as  difficult  from 
one  place  as  the  other.  There  were  neither  roads 
nor  conveyances,  and  the  travellers  of  the  time 
complain  bitterly  of  the  hardships  of  the  journey. 


We  are  sure  our  readers  share  our  regret  that  we 
know  so  little  of  Mrs.  Gunning.  If  the  lives  of  the 
mothers  of  great  men  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
record,  surely  the  mothers  of  fair  women  deserve  a 
niche  in  history.  That  Mrs.  Gunning  was  hand- 
some we  take  for  granted.  We  are  told  that  she 
was  "  a  lady  of  most  elegant  figure,"  a  grace  her 
daughters  inherited ;  but  wc  should  like  to  have 
known  much  more  than  this.  Bitterly,  we  imagine, 
she  must  have  lamented  her  exile  in  the  far  West, 
especially  when  she  beheld  her  daughters  develop- 
ing every  day  new  beauties,  and  yet  lacking  those 
graces  and  accomplishments  without  which  their 
charms  would  lose  half  their  attraction.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  she  would  hear  of  the  splendor  of  the  Irish 
capital,  where  Lord  Chesterfield  was  rubng  with 
unwonted  magnificence. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  country  breeding  of  the 
Miss  Gunnings  in  reality  contributed  to  their  future 
triumphs.  Their  natural  and  unaffected  manners 
must  nave  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  artificial 
and  ceremonious  society  of  the  period,  while  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  healthy  breezes  of  the  country 
contributed  not  a  little  to  those  brilliant  complex- 
ions which  added  so  materially  to  their  loveliness. 

In  the  year  1748  Mrs.  Gunning  resolved  that  her 
daughters  should  no  longer  u  waste  their  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air,"  and  accordingly  the  whole  fam- 
ily removed  to  Dublin ;  Maria,  afterwards  Lady 
Coventry,  being  then  about  sixteen,  and  her  sister  a 
year  younger. 

At  that  period  the  society  of  the  Irish  metropolis 
possessed  many  attractions.  Sheridan  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  theatrical  sceptre,  and  his  accession 
heralded  a  new  era  in  the  Irish  drama.  The  riots 
and  disturbances  which  had  so  longr  disjrraced  the 
performances  were  quelled  by  his  firm  government ; 
while  the  engagements  of  Garrick,  Gibber,  Mrs. 
Woffington,  and  Miss  Bellamy  shed  a  lustre  over 
the  Irish  stage  such  as  had  never  before  been 
equalled. 

The  musical  taste,  too,  for  which  the  Hibernian 
capital  is  still  famous,  was  even  then  conspicuous. 
Some  years  had  elapsed  since  Handel's  visit;  but 
early  in  1 748  his  "  Judas  Maccabeus  "  was  produced 
for  the  first  time,  by  the  especial  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Harrington,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  met 
with  a  much  more  cordial  reception  than  in  Lon- 
don. Lord  Harrington  bad  just  succeeded  the 
famous  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  departed  the 
previous  year,  leaving  behind  him  memories .  of 
magnificence  and  hospitality  to  which  the  Irish 
Court  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  Lord  Har- 
rington, however,  seems  to  have  been  determined 
to  prove  that  the  junior  branch  of  the  Stanhopes 
could  vie  with  the  parent  stem  in  splendor  and 
elegance.  His  Court  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  nis  eldest  son's  bride,  Lady  Caroline  Petersham, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  women  in  England,  who  thus  early  en- 
tered on  her  career  of  rivalry  with  the  beautiful 
Countess  of  Coventry.  But  from  this  English  bello 
the  lovely  Mrs.  Madden,  afterwards  Lady  Ely  and 
the  reigning  Irish  toast,  was  considered  by  many  to 
bear  off  the  palm, —  perhaps  through  national  pre- 
judice. 

Of  the  brilliant  festivities  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin 
Mr.  Victor,  who  aided  Sheridan  in  ruling  the  fierce 
democracy  of  an  Irish  audience,  gives  us  some  idea. 
He  tells  us  that,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  he  attended 
Court  on  the  birth-night  (October  30.  1748),  and 
that  M  nothing  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  courtier 
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living  ever  equalled  the  taste  and  splendor  of  the 
suoper-room  at  the  Castle  on  that  occasion.  The 
half  was  in  the  new  room  designed  by  Lord 
Chesterfield,  which  is  allowed  to  be  very  magni- 
ficent. After  the  dancing  was  over,  the  company 
retired  to  a  long  gallery,  where,  as  you  passed  slow- 
ly through,  you  stopped  by  the  way  at  shops  ele- 
gantly formed,  where  was  cold  eating  and  all  sorts 
of  wines  and  sweetmeats,  and  the  whole  most  beau- 
tifully disposed  by  transparent  paintings,  through 
which  a  shade  was  cast  lite  moonlight.  Flutes  and 
other  soft  instruments  were  playing  all  the  while, 
but,  like  the  candles,  unseen.  At  each  end  of  the 
long  building  were  placed  fountains  of  lavender- 
water  constantly  playing,  that  diffused  a  most 
grateful  odor  through  this  amazing  fairy  scene, 
which  certainly  surpassed  everything  of  the  kind  in 
Spenser,  as  it  proved  not  only  a  fine  feast  for  the 
imagination,  but,  after  the  dream,  for  the  senses 
also,  by  the  excellent  substantiate  at  the  side- 
boards." The  tradition  is  that  the  Miss  Gunnings, 
having  no  dresses  in  which  to  appear  at  the  Jete 
thus  described,  applied  to  Mr.  Sheridan  in  their 
difficulty,  and  that  he  at  once  placed  his  whole 
theatrical  wardrobe  at  their  disposal,  —  a  piece  of 
generosity  repaid  by  neglect  and  ingratitude,  when, 
some  years  later,  they  were  in  a  position  to  make  a 
proper  return  for  it  That  the  Gunnings  were  in  a 
state  of  impecuniosity,  deeper  even  than  became 
the  Irish  gentry  of  the  period,  not  only  when  in 
Dublin,  but  afterwards  in  London,  is  evident  from 
some  anecdotes  about  them  related  by  'Miss 
Bellamy,  who  at  this  time  was  acting  in  the  Irish 
capital.  One  day,  as  Miss  Bellamy  was  returning 
through  the  streets  from  a  rehearsal,  she  heard  a 
voice  of  distress,  and  at  once  entered  the  house 
from  which  it  proceeded.  She  there  found  "  a  lady 
of  most  elegant  figure,"  surrounded  by  four  beauti- 
ful girls  and  a  boy  of  about  three  years  old.  This 
lady  was  Mrs.  Gunning,  who  informed  the  actress 
that,  having  lived  beyond  their  income,  her  husband 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  into  the  country  to 
avoid  the  disagreeable  consequences  which  were 
about  to  ensue;  leaving  his  family  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  bailiffs,  who  were  then  in  the  house, 
and  preparing  to  turn  them  out  of*  doors.  Miss  Bel- 
lamy, with  that  kindness  which  is  still  the  character- 
istic of  her  profession,  took  pity  on  the  family,  and 
brought  them  to  her  own  residence.  The  bailiffs, 
too,  were  outwitted  by  the  actress's  serving-man, 
who  was  sent  at  night  to  remain  under  the  windows 
of  the  house,  from  which  everything  portable  was 
thrown  to  him.  While  they  were  thus  residing 
with  Miss  Bellamy,  the  Gunning*,  c  onscious  of  their 
charms  and  eager  to  learn  what  their  effect  would 
be,  insisted  on  consulting  a  fortune-teller  who  had 
then  gained  great  celebrity  in  Dublin.  This  female 
seer,  we  are  informed,  told  their  fortunes  with  even 
greater  accuracy  than  the  mediums  of  the  present 
day ;  foreseeing  not  only  the  exalted  rank  to  which 
both  would  attain,  but  also  the  premature  death  of 
the  Countess  of  Coventry. 

Of  the  sensation  the  youthful  beauties  created  in  , 
Dublin  we  have,  unfortunately,  but  little  record. 
Mrs.  Delanv,  whose  charming  Letters  lately  edited 
by  Lady  Lfanover  throw  such  light  upon  the  social 
history  of  the  past  century,  gives  us  just  one  peep  at 
them  in  a  letter  written  in  June,  1750,  to  her  sister 
from  her  residence  at  Delville,  near  Dublin.  Her 
sister  had  probably  written  to  her,  curious  to  learn 
about  the  wonderful  Gunnings.  In  reply,  Mrs. 
Delany  informs  her  that  all  she  has  heard  about  the 


Gunnings  is  true,  except  about  their  fortunes ; 
"  but"  adds  the  censorious  old  lady,  "  tbey  have  a 
still  greater  want,  and  that  is  discretion."   It  was 
probably,  however,  this  very  want  of  discretion,  — 
so  shocking  in  the  eyes  of  the  precise  Mrs.  Delany, 
—  which  constituted  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  Miss 
Gunnings,  and  especially  of  the  elder,  afterwards 
Lady  Coventry.    Their  naivete  and  the  absence  of  ^ 
restraint  in  their  manners  must  have  been  quite  re-  ; 
freshing  in  that  artificial  age,  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
betisc.    The  "  wits  "  generally  admired  (and  made  ! 
fun  of)  the  "  wild  Irish  girls  " ;  and  Selwyn  espe-  ; 
cially  appears  to  have  had  quite  a  fatherly  regard  for  j 
Lady  Coventry,  in  whose  (laughter  he  subsequently 
showed  the  deepest  interest 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  society  of  the 
Irish  metropolis  at  such  a  brilliant  epoch  ought  to 
have  sufficed  fbr  girla  brought  up  in  the  retirement 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Success  there 
we  should  have  thought  would  have  satisfied  even  ! 
their  soaring  ambition,  especially  when  their  finan- 
cial weakness  is  revealed  to  us.  Perhaps,  however, 
these  very  difficulties  only  hastened  their  departure. 
Whether  this  surmise  be  correct  or  that  our  beauties 
were  determined  to  fulfil  the  prophecies  of  the  old 
fortune-teller,  or  that  the  pension  of  £150  a  year, 
which  at  this  period  we  find  granted  to  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning out  of  that  mysterious  and  much-enduring  fund, 
"  the  Irish  establishment"  supplied  afresh  the 
sinews  of  war,  in  which  the  family  seem  to  hare 
been  wofully  deficient,  at  all  events  the  future 
peeresses  arrived  in  the  metropolis  in  the  autumn  of 
1 750.  Such  a  journey  was  then  a  tedious,  if  not  a 
perilous,  undertaking.  The  traveller  uiigbutake  a 
week  to  reach  Holyhead,  and  would  certainly  take 
as  long  again  to  arrive  at  his  journey's  end. 

On  a  Sunday  in  the  December  of  that  year  they 
were  presented  at  Court,  as  we  learn  from  Faulk-  I 
ner's  Dublin  Journal,  and  most  graciously  received. 
Our  readers,  who  have  perhaps  seen  the  "  exhibits" 
of  their  native  land  hidden  from  the  profane  pue 
of  the  foreigner  on  the  Sabbath,  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  ceremony  of  presentation  at  Court 
took  place  on  that  day.  It  was  not  till  the  following 
reign  that  the  custom  of  holding  drawing-rooms  on 
a  Sunday  was  abandoned. 

What  a  society  was  that  into  which  the  Gunnings 
plunged  !    It  was  a  dandified,  ceremonious  age,  full 
of  wicked,  conceited,  mocking,  witty  "  fine  ladies  j 
and  fine  gentlemen."  A  lord  was  then  a  lord  indeed, 
and  his  su|>eriority  over  common  mortals  duly  ac- 
knowledged.   Drinking,  card-playing  for  enormous 
stakes,  and  horse-racing,  were  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  time.  Lord  March,  so  well  known  afterwards 
when  he  became  Duke  of  Quecnsbcrry  as  "  Old 
Q,"    Selwyn,  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Walpole,  were 
then  in  their  prime.    The  Court  and  society  in 
general    were    frightfully    dissolute.  Assemblies* 
masked  balls,  ridottos,  and  the  gardens  of  Vauxhall 
and  Ranelagh,  afforded  the  "  young  bloods "  opp:>f- 
tunities  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  take  advan-  . 
tage.    Bath,  where  the  long  and  brilliant  career  of  J 
,  Nash  was  drawing  to  its  close,  was  still  the  most  , 
fashionable  resort    Thither,  in  the  autumn,  went  1 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  btf 
wife,  cetle  diablesse,  as  King  George  used  to  call 
her,  and  were  followed  by  a  glittering  crowd. 

The  Miss  Gunnings  were  not  long  without  creat- 
ing a  sensation  even  in  the  great  metropolis  itself. 
They  were  not  only  sought  after  by  the  leaders  of  ! 
fashionable  society,  but  were  also  surrounded  by 
admiring  crowds  in  the  Parks  and  at  all  plates  of 
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public  resort.  Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  in  1751,  thus  alludes  to  them:  — 
"  You,  who  knew  England  in  other  times,  will  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive  what  indifference  reigns  with 
regard  to  Ministers  and  their  squabbles.  The  two 
Miss  Gunnings  are  twenty  times  more  the  subject 
of  conversation  than  the  two  brothers  and  Lord 
Granville.  These  are  two  Irish  girls,  of  no  fortune, 
who  are  declared  the  handsomest  women  alive.  I 
think  their  being  two,  so  handsome  and  both  such 
perfect  figures,  is  their  chief  excellence,  for,  singly, 
I  have  seen  much  handsomer  women  than  either : 
however,  they  can't  walk  in  the  Park,  or  go  to 
Vauxhall,  but  such  crowds  follow  them  that  they 
are  generally  driven  away."  A  short  time  after,  he 
wrote,  "  As  you  talk  of  our  beauties,  I  shall  tell 
you  a  new  story  of  the  Gunnings,  who  make  more 
noise  than  any  of  their  predecessors  since  the  days 
of  Helen,  though  neither  of  them,  nor  anything 
about  them,  has  yet  been  teterrimu  belli  causa. 
They  went  the  other  day  to  see  Hampton  Court. 
As  they  were  going  into  the  Beauty  Room  another 
company  arrived.  The  housekeeper  said,  '  This 
way,  ladies ;  here  are  the  beauties.'  Tho  Gunnings 
Hew  into  a  passion,  and  asked  her  what  she  meant ; 
they  came  to  see  the  palace,  and  not  to  be  shown,  as 
a  sight,  themselves."  In  spite,  however,  of  these 
protestations,  there  was  a  very  general  belief  that 
they  were  not  wholly  averse  to  the  popular  homage. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  their  arrival  in  London 
that  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  Miss  Gunning  with 
the  Earl  of  Coventry  was  first  reported.  In  August, 
1751,  we  find  that  the  editor  of  Faulkner's  Dublin 
Journal,  whose  readers  doubtless  were  eager  for  any 
scrap  of  news  about  their  former  celebrities,  is 
confidently  assured  "  that  a  treaty  of  marriage  is 
concluded  between  the  Earl  of  Coventry  and  the 
celebrated  Miss  Gunning  of  this  city  "  ;  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  he  informs  us  that  the  marriage  has 
actually  taken  place.  This,  however,  was  anticipat- 
ing matters  considerably. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  must  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  matches  in  England.  He  bad  just  come 
into  possession  of  the  /title  and  an  ample  estate  in 
Worcestershire,  of  which  county  he  was  immediately 
made  lord  lieutenant,  succeeding  his  father  in  the 
office.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  grave,  solemn 
kind  of  young  man.  His  favorite  pursuit  was 
music,  of  which  bo  was  enthusiastically  fond.  It 
was  this  taste  probably  that  had  attracted  him  to 
Violetta,  afterwards  famous  as  the  wife  of  Garrick, 
to  whom  it  had  been  said  he  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried a  couple  of  years  before  the  period  we  are 
speaking  of.  At  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  No- 
vember, 1751,  he  moved  the  address  in  the  Upper 
House ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  us  he  did  it 
•well  enough,  "  though  agitated  at  the  same  time  by 
the  two  strong  passions  of  fear  and  love,  Miss  Gunn- 
ing being  seated  on  one  side  of  him  and  the  House 
on  the  other."  His  lordship  adds,  "  That  affair  is 
within  a  few  days  of  its  crisis,  but  whether  that  will 
be  a  marriage  or  a  settlement  is  undecided.  Most 
people  think  the  latter;  for  my  part,  I  think  the 
former."  We  learn  again  froui  the  same  source 
that  the  pair  were  carrying  on  their  negotiations  in 
all  public  places,  but  that  people  were  in  doubt 
■whether  the  treaty  would  be  final,  or  only  pro- 
visional. 

We  think  there  was  no  foundation  for  these  in- 
sinuations against  Miss  Gunning.  Whatever  dis- 
cussions might  arise  at  White's  alwut  the  relations 
between  the  Irish  beauty  and  the  English  peer, 


however  my  Lord  March  might  snigger  and  Selwyn 
hint,  there  never  appears  to  have  been  anything 
but  an  honorable  alliance  in  contemplation  be- 
tween the  parties.  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  was 
natural  for  so  keen  an  observer  of  the  world  and 
its  wavs,  had  foreseen  the  inevitable  result,  although 
the  crisis  was  postponed  much  longer  than  he  had 
imagined,  and  then  brought  about  in  rather  a 
curious  way.  Walpole  tells  us  the  story  in  a  letter 
of  the  end  of  February,  1752 The  event  that 
has  made  most  noise  since  my  last  is  the  extempore 
wedding  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  Gunnings  (Eliz- 
abeth), who  have  made  so  vehement  a  noise.  Lord 
Coventry,  a  grave  young  lord  of  the  remains  of  the 
patriot  Dreed,  has  long  dangled  after  the  eldest, 
virtuously  with  regard  to  her  virtue,  not  very  hon- 
orably with  regard  to  his  own  credit  About  six 
weeks  ago  the  young  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  very 
reverse  of  the  Earl,  hot,  debauched,  extravagant, 
and  equally  damaged  in  his  fortune  and  person,  fell 
in  love  with  the  youngest  at  the  masquerade,  and 
determined  to  marry  her  in  the  spring.  About  a 
fortnight  since,  at  an  assembly  of  ray  Ijord  Chester- 
field's made  to  show  the  house,  which  is  really  mag- 
nificent, Duke  Hamilton  made  violent  love  at  one 
end  of  the  room  while  he  was  playing  at  Pharaoh 
at  the  other  end  ;  that  is,  he  saw  neither  the  bank 
nor  his  own  cards,  which  were  up  three  hundred 
pounds  each.  He  soon  lost  a  thousand.  I  own  I 
was  so  little  a  professor  in  love  that  I  thought  all 
this  parade  looked  ill  for  the  poor  girl,  and  could  not 
conceive  why,  if  he  was  so  engaged  with  his  mis- 
tress as  to  disregard  such  sums,  he  played  at  all. 
However,  two  nights  after,  being  left  alone  with 
her,  while  her  mother  and  sister  were  at  Bedford 
House,  he  found  himself  so  impatient  that  he  sent 
for  a  parson.  The  Doctor  refused  to  perform  the 
ceremony  without  license  or  ring.  The  Duke  swore 
he  would  send  for  the  archbishop.  At  last  they  were 
married  with  the  ring  of  the  bed-curtain,  at  half  an 
hour  after  twelve  at  night,  at  Mayfair  Chapel.  The 
Scotch  are  indignant  that  so  much  beauty  had  its 
effect ;  and,  what  is  most  silly,  ray  Lord  Coventry 
declares  that  now  he  will  marry  the  other." 

This  impatient  Duke,  who  was  thus  seized  with 
such  a  sudden  passion  for  the  younger  Miss  Gun- 
ning, was  the  grandson  of  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man who,  when  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  as  ambas- 
sador to  France,  in  1712,  was  slain  in  a  duel  by  Lord 
Mohun.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had 
fallen  suddenly  and  violently  in  love.  The  fascina- 
tions of  Miss  Cbudleigh,  whose  trial  for  bigamy 
when  Duchess  of  Kingston  is  well  known,  had  pre- 
viously overcome  him.  The  Duke  proposed  for  her 
and  was  accepted.  He  afterwards  left  for  the  Con- 
tinent, leaving  her  behind  him  as  his  affianced  bride. 
During  his  absence  abroad  Miss  Cbudleigh  met  Mr. 
llervey,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  was  married 
to  him,  but  their  union  concealed.  It  was  said  that 
she  woidd  not  have  abandoned  her  first  lover  had 
not  her  aunt,  through  the  interception  of  their  cor- 
respondence, led  her  to  believe  that  she  had  been 
deserted  by  him.  His  Grace  felt  the  disappoint- 
ment keenly,  and  for  some  time  after  led  such  a  wild 
life  as  justified  the  comments  of  Waljiole.  He  was 
determined,  evidently,  that  the  second  time,  :it 
least,  there  should  be  no  "  slip  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip."  Owner  of  three  dukedoms  in  Scotland, 
England,  and  France,  besides  other  dignities  in- 
numerable, this  nobleman  was  probably  the  haught- 
iest man  in  the  kingdom,  now  that  "  tin"  proud  Duke 
of  Somerset"  had  passed  away.    The  Duke  and  his 
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Duchess  used  to  walk  in  to  dinner  before  their  guests, 
eat  off  the  same  plate,  and  drink  to  nobody  under 
the  rank  of  an  earl.  Naturally  enough,  Walpole 
•wonders  how  tliey  could  get  any  one,  either  above 
or  below  their  own  rank,  to  dine  with  them.  Yet 
the  Duke  was  not  without  brains  and  culture,  for 
Dr.  Carlyle  mentions  him  as  having  spoken  at  the 
Select  Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  says  that  he  was 
"  a  man  of  letters  could  he  have  kept  himself  sober." 

The  marring;  of  the  elder  Miss  Uunning  soon  fol- 
lowed that  of  her  sister,  ami  early  in  March  she  be- 
came Countess  of  Coventry.  An  anecdote  told  by 
Miss  Bellamy,  while  it  does  not  say  much  ibr  the 
gratitude  of  her  ladyship,  shows  that  in  London  as 
in  Dublin  the  beauties  were  sometimes  reduced  to 
considerable  straits.  One  night,  when  Miss  Bella- 
my was  acting  in  "  Itomeo  anil  Juliet,"  and  had  just 
reached  one  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  in  that 
tragedy,  she  was  disturl»ed  by  a  loud  laugh,  which,  it 
turned  out,  proceeded  from  Lady  Coventry,  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  stage  box.  The  actress  was  so  much 
upset  by  the  interruption  that  she  was  compelled  to 
retire.  When  the  Countess  was  remonstrated  with, 
she  excused  herself  by  saying  that,  since  she  had 
seen  Mrs.  Cibber  act  the  part,  she  could  not  endure 
Miss  liellamy.  It  is  probable  that  her  ladyship 
would  have  spared  this  retort  had  she  remembered 
certain  pecuniary  obligations  between  her  and  the 
actress  which  were  still  undischarged.  The  next 
day  Miss  liellamy,  stung  by  her  conduct,  requested 
payment  of  the  note  of  hand  which  the  Countess 
had  given  her  when  obtaining  a  loan  just  previous 
to  her  marriage ;  probably  to  purchase  the  wedding 
trousseau.  The  application  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  debt  never  paid.  The  giving  of  that 
business-like  44  note  of  hand  "  appears  to  us,  we  con- 
fess, rather  suspicious  \  it  looks  as  if  it  was  not  the 
first  transaction  of  the  kind  in  which  her  ladyship 
had  been  engaged.  She  had,  we  suppose,  the  ideas 
of  her  countryman  on  the  subject,  who,  having  given 
a  short-dated  bill  for  a  debt,  expressed  his  pleasure 
that  that  matter  was  settled  at  all  events.  In  spite, 
however,  of  Miss  Bellamy's  assistance,  the  Countess 
does  not  appear  to  have  brought  a  very  ample 
trousseau  to  her  husband.  Lord  Chesterfield,  al- 
luding to  Lady  Coventry's  presence  at  a  Chapel  of 
the  Garter,  held  a  few  days  after  her  marriage,  in- 
sinuates as  much,  when  he  tells  us,  in  complimenting 
her  beauty,  that 44  my  lord  has  adorned  and  rigged 
her  out  completely.  She  adorns  herself  too  much, 
for  I  was  near  enough  to  see  manifestly  that  she 
had  laid  on  a  great  deal  of  white,  which  she  did 
not  want,  and  which  would  destroy  both  her  natural 
complexion  and  her  teeth.  Duchess  Hamilton,  her 
sister,  is  to  appear  next  week,  and  will  in  my  mind 
far  outshine  her."  When  the  Duchess  was  presented 
a  few  days  later,  the  curiosity  and  excitement  were 
so  great  that  the  highest  ladies  in  the  land  climbed 
upon  chairs  and  tables  to  look  at  her ;  and  at  the 
opera,  and  every  public  place  where  it  was  known 
either  of  the  sisters  would  attend,  crowds  assembled 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them. 

In  May  their  ladyships  proceeded  to  their  several 
castles ;  but  Lady  Coventry  at  least  does  not  seem 
to  have  fancied  country  life ;  and  indeed,  consider- 
ing that  she  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  popular- 
ity, such  a  dislike  was  only  natural. 

In  July,  Walpole  gossips  about  her  ladyship  in 
this  wise  : 44  Our  beauties  are  returned  (from  Paris), 
and  have  done  no  execution.  The  French  would 
not  conceive  that  Lady  Caroline  Petersham  ever 
had  been  handsome,  nor  that  my  Lady  Coventry 


has  much  pretence  to  be  so  now.  Indeed,  all  the 
travelled  English  allow  that  there  is  a  Madame 
Brionne,  handsomer  and  a  finer  figure." 

We  fear  her  ladyship  must  have  displeased  Wal- 
pole in  some  way,  for  be  had  previously  been  en- 
thusiastic alwut  her  perfect  figure.  He  continues 
in  a  very  depreciatory  strain  :  44  Poor  Lady  Coven- 
try was  under  piteous  disadvantages,  for,  besides 
being  very  silly,  ignorant  of  the  world,  breeding, 
and  speaking  no  French,  and  suffered  to  wear 
neither  red  nor  powder,  she  had  that  perpetual 
drawback  to  her  beanty,  —  her  lord,  who  is  sillier 
in  a  wise  way,  as  ignorant,  ill-bred,  and  speaking 
very  little  French  himself,  just  enough  to  show 
how  ill-bred  he  is.  He  is  jealous,  prude,  and  scru- 
pulous. At  Sir  John  Bland's,  before  sixteen  persons, 
he  coursed  his  wife  round  the  table  on  suspecting 
she  had  stolen  on  a  little  rod.  seized  her,  scrubbed 
it  oft*  by  Ibrce  with  a  napkin,  and  then  told  her 
that,  since  she  had  deceived  him  and  broken  her 
promise,  be  would  earrv  her  back  direct  to  Eng- 
land." 

When  we  remember  how  the  death  of  the  Coun- 
tess was  hastened  bv  her  liberal  use  ofured-and- 
white/'  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  regretting  that  this 
strict  discipline  was  not  more  perseveringly  main- 
tained. Parisian  society  was  much  amused  at  her 
naieete  in  excusing  herself  from  attending  Madame 
Pompadour's  ffre  on  the  ground  that  it  was  her 
dancing-master's  hour ;  but  we  think  that  such  a 
reply  only  showed  a  very  sensible  determination  to 
make  up  for  her  early  deficiencies.  At  the  opera, 
which  was  in  London  the  constant  scene  of  her 
triumphs,  Mrs.  Pitt,  a  rival  English  beauty,  took  a 
box  opposite  the  Countess ;  and  the  French  people 
cried  out  that  she  was  the  real  English  angel, 
thereby  driving  away  her  ladyship  in  tears.  It  is 
clear,  indeed,  that  the  visit  to  Paris  was  a  fiasco. 
Its  society  was  too  spirituelte  for  her  ladyship,  and 
her  husband  was  only  anxious  to  get  back  to  his 
musical  festival  at  Worcester. 

She  complained  to  every  one  how  odd  it  was  my 
lord  should  treat  her  so  ill  when  be  was  so  good  as 
to  marry  her  without  a  shilling.  In  spite,  however, 
of  these  complaints  of  44  my  dear  Cov,"  as  she  used 
to  call  her  husband,  the  pair  seem  to  have  been 
very  fond  of  each  other.  We  find,  to  be  sure,  in 
the  letters  of  the  time,  many  insinuations  about  ber 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  nephew  of  the  great  IJoling- 
broke.  In  an  age  given  so  much  to  scandal,  such 
reports  were 'only  to  be  expected;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  in  this  case  there  was  any  foundation  for 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lady  Coventry  was 
deficient  in  that  knowledge  of  the  world  and  those 
accomplishments  so  necessary,  especially  at  that  pe- 
riod ;  but  then  we  must  remember  that  she  became 
a  44  lady  of  quality"  all  at  once,  and  while  still  in 
her  'teens. 

In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  Lady  Coventry 
was  now  the  leader  pf  fashion  in  the  metropolis. 
No  assembly  was  complete  without  her  presence, 
her  dress  was  eagerly  copied  by  admiring  crowds, 
who  imagined  that  in  it,  perhaps,  lay  some  of 
her  attraction.  She  came  to  her  friend  Selwyn  one 
day  to  show  him  her  44  birth-night "  dress,  which  was 
covered  over  with  spots  of  silver  the  sire  of  a  shil- 
ling. The  wit  told  her  she  would  be  changed  for  a 
guinea.  Mrs.  Delany,  who  was  evidently  very  fond 
of  dress  and  a  great  authority  on  the  subject,  hears 
that  the  Countess  has  been  at  a  ball  in  44  high  beau- 
ty," but,  alas !  gets  no  account  of  her  toilet.  A 
short  time  afterwards  she  was  more  fortunate,  for 
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she  tells  us,  "  Yesterday,  after  chapel,  the  Duchess 
brought  IjiAy  Coventry  to  feast  me,  and  a  feast  she 
teas  !  She  is  a  fine  figure,  handsome,  notwithstand- 
ing a*silly  look  sometimes  about  her  mouth;  she  has 
a  thousand  airs,  but  with  a  sort  of  innoceuce  that 
diverts  one.  Her  dress  was  a  black  silk  sack,  made 
for  a  large  hoop,  which  she  wore  without  any,  and 
it  trailed  a  yard  on  the  ground ;  she  had  a  cobweb- 
laccd  handkerchief,  a  pink  satin  long  cloak,  lined 
with  ermine  mixed  with  8quirrel-9kins.  On  her 
head  a  French  cap  that  just  covered  the  top  of  her 
head  of  blond,  and  stood  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly 
with  its  wings  not  quite  extended,  frilled  sort  of  lap- 
pets crossed  under  her  chin,  and  tied  with  pink- 
and-green  ribbon,  —  a  head-dress  that  would  have 
charmed  a  shepherd !  She  has  a  thousand  dimples 
and  prettinesses  in  her  cheeks ;  her  eyes  a  httle 
drooping  at  the  corners,  but  fine  for  all  that." 

This  is  the  most  complete  description  we  get  any- 
where of  the  Countess.  It  is  unfortunate  that  she 
died  before  Reynolds  had  yet  risen  to  fame.  Sir 
Joshua  would  have  revelled  in  so  fair  a  subject  for 
his  brush.  Cotes,  however,  who  preceded  Reynolds 
as  a  fashiouable  portrait-painter,  has  left  us  the  like- 
ness of  both  beauties.  There  was  a  charming  little 
oval  portrait,  by  his  hand,  of  the  young  sister,  when 
Duchess  of  Argyle,  exhibited  this  summer  in  the 
National  Portrait  Exhibition  at  Kensington.  We 
certainly  agree  with  those  who  maintained  that  the 
Duchess  was  the  handsomer  of  the  two ;  and  Dr. 
Carlyle,  who  had  seen  her,  speaks  of  her  as  un- 
doubtedly the  handsomest  woman  of  her  time.  We 
have  all  heard  Pliny's  story  of  the  citizen  of  Cadiz 
who  was  so  enraptured  with  "  Livy's  pictured  page  " 
as  to  travel  from  Spain  to  Rome  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  beholding  its  author.  Mrs.  Delany  tells  us 
of  a  lady  who  professed  that  she  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic'  to  see  Lady  Coventry.  "  Miss  Allen  was 
at  the  masquerade  at  Somerset  House,  and  had  a 
great  desire  to  see  Lady  Coventrv ;  by  this  time 
most  people  were  unmasked,  and  Miss  Alleu  went 
up  to  Lady  Coventry  (resolved  to  make  a  little 
sport  with  her),  and,  after  looking  at  her  very  earn- 
estly, i  I  have  indeed  heard  a  great  deal  of  this 
lady's  beauty,  but  it  far  surpasses  all  I  have  heard. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  may  be  called  an  English- 
woman, but  I  am  just  come  from  New  York  upon 
the  fame  of  this  lady,  whose  beauty  is  talked  of  far 
and  near,  and  I  think  I  came  for  a  very  good  pur- 

We  don't  hear  much  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family  after  the  elevation  of  the  elder  Miss  Gunnings. 
Of  the  four  beautiful  girls  who  surrounded  Mrs. 
Gunning  when  Miss  Bellamy  first  saw  the  family, 
one  died  while  a  child,  and  the  other  made  an  in- 
ferior match  in  Ireland. 

Their  only  brother  entered  the  army,  and,  having 
distinguished  himself  in  the  American  war,  became 
a  General  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  He  had  a 
daughter,  who,  trusting,  we  suppose,  to  the  prover- 
bial "  luck  of  the  Gunnings,"  made  a  bold  stroke 
for  a  ducal  coronet,  but  came  to  rather  signal  grief. 
The  affair  caused  a  good  deal  of  scandal  in  the  next 
generation  ;  and  Miss  Gunning's  "vaulting  ambition 
having  o'erleaped  itself,"  she  was  content  eventually 
to  accept  a  plain  Connaught  gentleman. 

Now  that  the  peeresses  had  become  "  fine  ladies," 
cultivating  "  Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses," 
we  hear  nothing  of  their  mother.  Of  Mr.  Gun- 
ning, who  no  longer  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
into  the  country  to  avoid  unpleasant  consequences, 
we  get  a  glimpse  as  he  attends  his  daughter's  assem- 


blies, wearing  the  portrait  of  Lady  Coventry  in  bis 
button-hole  like  a  Croix  de  St.  Louis,  and  prouder 
of  his  decoration  than  others  of  the  Garter. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1 755  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  and  her  husband  paid  a  visit  to  the  Irish 
capital,  where  the  Marquis  of  Hartingdon  had  just 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  The  good  folks 
in  Dublin,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not  a  whit  behind 
the  metropolis  in  the  homage  they  paid  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty.  The  natural  enthusiasm  of  the  Hiber- 
nian was  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that,  in  this 
case,  their  devotion  was  exhibited  towards  the  11  na- 
tive article,"  and  the  visit  of  the  Duchess  was  one 
continued  triumph.  When  the  pair  dined  at  the 
Eagle  Tavern,  Cork  Street,  vast  crowds  of  all  de- 
grees assembled  to  see  them ;  and  when  they  after- 
wards retired  to  their  lodgings,  in  Capel  Street,  the 
number  of  spectators  was  so  great  as  to  obstruct  the 
traffic.  Of  course  they  were  taken  to  see  all  the 
sights,  visited  Powerscourt  waterfall,  —  a  hundred 
years  ago,  as  now,  the  most  beautiful  of  them,  — at- 
tended a  levee  held  in  their  honor,  and  patronized  a 
charitable  file.  We  wonder  if  her  Grace  visited  the 
house  in  Britain  Street,  from  which  she  and  her  sister 
had  tossed  their  valuables  to  the  actress's  serving- 
man  below,  in  order  that  something,  at  all  events, 
might  escape  the  clutches  of  the  bailiffs.  It  was 
given  out  that  Lady  Coventry  was  to  pass  the  win- 
ter in  Dublin,  but  the  rumor  proved  unfounded,  to 
the  intense  disappointment  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Countess  preferred  the  company  of  her  great  Lon- 
don friends,  to  whom  she  appears  to  have  some- 
times afforded  considerable  amusement.  Walpole 
tells  us  that,  at  a  great  supper  at  Lord  Hertford's, 
he  would  have  made  her  angry  had  she  not  been 
the  best^natured  creature  in  the  world.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  however,  that  her  good-nature  on 
this  occasion  arose  chiefly  from  her  dulness  in  see- 
ing that  the  company  were  laughing  at  her.  After 
her  conduct  towards  Miss  Bellamy,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  her  kind-heartedness.  Neither,  if  she 
possessed  any  instinctive  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  would  she  have  told  the  King,  then  a  feeble 
old  man,  that  there  was  but  one  other  sight  she 
cared  to  see,  and  that  was  —  a  coronation  !  "  She 
declared  in  a  very  vulgar  accent  that,  if  she  drank 
any  more,  she  would  be  4  muckibux.'  '  Lord,'  said 
Lady  Mary  Coke,  « what  is  that  ? '  '  O,  it  is  only 
Irish  for  "  sentimental," '  replied  Walpole." 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  above  rather  coarse 
sketch  of  one  of  the  "  goddesses  "  is  a  second,  by 
the  same  hand,  of  a  summer  evening  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  when  the  other  was  present.  Surely,  if  the 
Laureate  had  beheld  it,  he  would  have  added  another 
page  to  his  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women."  "  Strawberry 
Hill  is  grown  a  perfect  Paphos;  it  is  the  land  of 
beauties.  On  Wednesday  the  Duchesses  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Richmond,  and  Lady  Ailesbury  dined  here; 
the  two  latter  stayed  all  night.  There  never  was  so 
pretty  a  sight  as  to  see  them  all  sitting  in  the  shell. 
A  thousand  years  hence,  when  I  come  to  grow  old,  if 
that  can  ever  be,  I  shall  talk  of  that  event,  and  tell 
young  people  how  much  handsomer  the  women  of 
my  time  were  than  they  will  be.  I  sludl  say, 4  Women 
alter  now.  I  remember  Lady  Ailesbury  looking 
handsomer  than  her  daughter,  the  pretty  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  as  they  were  sitting  in  the  shell  on  my 
terrace  with  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
famous  Gunnings  ! '  "  Pity  that  Watteau  was  not 
alive  to  immortalize  such  a  scene. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  no  less  damaged 
in  his  person  than  in  his  fortune  at  the  period  ofhis 
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marriage,  died  early  in  the  year  1 758.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Gunning's  union  with  him  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  happy.  She  did  not  remain  long  in 
retirement,  and  was  soon  surrounded  anew  by  an 
admiring  train.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  her 
beauty  had  only  matured  and  improved  during  her 
first  inarriager  and  that  at  fivc-and-twenty  she  was 
handsomer  than  ever.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
was  smitten  by  her  charms  and  offered  her  his  hand, 
only  to  be  refused ;  for  which  refusal  posterity  is 
indebted  to  her  Grace,  as  it  was  after  his  rejection 
that  the  disappointed  Duke  devoted  himself  to 
Brindley  and  the  canal  which  still  bears  his  name. 
Thus  a  great  national  benefit  hung  on  the  caprice  of  a 
Gunning  !  The  refusal  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
did  not,  however,  imply  that  the  widow  intended  to 
remain  forever  disconsolate;  and  in  the  winter  of 
1 759  her  engagement  to  John  Campbell,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Argyle,  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  Walpole 
writes  to  all  his  friends  about  it.  He  tells  Sir 
Horace  Mann  that  it  is  a  match  that  would  not 
disgrace  Arcadia  between  her  romantic  history 
and  the  handsome  persoa  and  attractive  manners 
of  his  intended.  To  Conway  he  thus  unbosoms 
•  himself:  — 

"It  is  the  prettiest  match  in  the  world  except 
yours,  and  everybody  likes  it  except  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  and  Lord  Coventry.  What  an  extraor- 
dinary fate  to  those  two  women  !  Who  could  have 
believed  that  a  Gunning  would  unite  the  two  great 
houses  of  Campbell  and  Hamilton  ?  For  my  part  I 
expect  to  see  my  Lady  Coventry  Queen  of  Prussia. 
I  would  not  venture  to  marry  either  of  them  these 
thirty  years  for  fear  of  being  shuffled  out  of  the 
world  prematurely  to  make  room  for  the  rest  of 
their  adventures.  The  first  time  that  Jack  carries 
the  Duchess  into  the  Highlands,  I  am  persuaded  that 
some  of  his  second-sighted  subjects  will  see  hiin  in  a 
winding-sheet  with  a  train  of  kings  behind  him  as 

long  as  those  in  Macbeth  The  head  of  the 

house  of  Argyle  is  content,  and  considers  the  blood 
of  the  Hamiltons  has  purified  that  of  the  Gunnings." 
In  March,  1 759,  the  Duchess  was  married  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  family 
honors.  After  her  second  marriage  she  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  fashionable  world,  and 
the  name  of  the  Duchess  of  Argyle  is  but  seldom  met 
with  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time.  Not  so,  however, 
her  sister,  who  continued  to  shine  in  society  till  the 
moment  of  her  early  death,  which  occurred  about 
two  years  later.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  hastened 
by  her  liberal  use  of  powder  and  paint.  We  even 
in  the  present  day  have  little  idea  bow  the  ladies  of 
that  age  painted  themselves.  It  is  true  we  have  our 
washes,  our  cosmetics,  our  dyes,  and  our  artists 
whose  enamel  renders  the  wearer  "  beautiful  for- 
ever," but  nevertheless  we  doubt  if  in  this  respect 
we  go  so  far  as  our  great-grandmothers.  Tope,  de- 
scribing a  lady's  toilet  a  generation  before,  hinted 
at  the  practice  then  becoming  general :  — 

"  Now  awful  beamy  pais  on  all  its  arms  ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 
Aral  calls  furth  all  the  wonders  of  the  face, 
Seea  by  deirrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 

i iu  her 


Jn  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  habit  had 
become  universal ;  we  must  represent  to  ourselves, 
as  Thackeray  says,  all  fashionable  female  Europe 
plastered  with  white  and  raddled  with  red.  "Wal- 
pole, when  taking  his  beautiful  niece,  afterwards 
Lady  Waldegrave,  and  her  lively  friend  Miss  Ashe, 


to  Vauxhall,  says,  "  They  had  just  refreshed  their 
last  layers  of  red,  and  looked  as  handsome  as  crimson 
could  make  them."  In  an  epigram  on  Lad^  Cov- 
entry's great  rival,  Lady  Caroline  Petersham,  the 
writer  asks,  — 

"  Her  blooming  checks,  what  paint  could  draw  'em ! 
That  paint  for  which  no  mortal  crer  saw  'em." 

It  was  in  the  rouge-pot  the  poor  Countess  found 
her  early  death.  Her  friends  saw  that  the  habit 
was  rapidly  bringing  on  consumption,  but  no  warn- 
ings could  avail.  In  the  winter  of  1 759  her  health 
completely  broke  down,  and  it  was  thought  that  she 
could  not  hold  out  long.  Walpole  mentions  with 
surprise,  in  January,  1  760,  that  at  the  trial  of  Lord 
Ferrers  for  murder,  in  Westminster  Hall,  she  ap- 
peared ns  well  as  ever,  and  was  acting  over  again 
44  the  old  comedy  of  eves  "  with  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
The  Countess  lingered  until  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  Her  death-bed  was  indeed  a  sad  one.  The 
deadly  poison  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
to  heighten  her  charms  committed  such  ravages  in 
the  end  upon  her  cheeks  that  she  became  a  hideous 
object.  Conscious  of  her  changed  appearance,  she 
would  sec  no  one ;  and  it  is  said  that  she  obliged 
even  her  attendants  to  hand  her  medicines  through 
the  bed-curtains.  She  died  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1 760,  after  a  short  reign  of  l>eauty,  and  many  mor- 
alized on  the  sad  ending  .of  her  brilliant  career. 
Mason  wrote  her  elegy,  which  was  pronounced 
beautiful,  though  we  must  confess  it  appears  to  us 
stiff*  and  affected.  Her  husband  married  a  second 
time;  and  Selwyn,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  two 
daughters  of  the  beautiful  Countess,  gives  us  an 
amusing  account  of  the  way  they  sat  in  their  nur- 
sery conspiring  against  their  stepmother.  The 
Duchess  of  Argyle  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
frivolous  as  her  sister.  She  bad  a  mind  and  a  wiU 
of  her  own  apparently.  We  are  several  times  in- 
formed that  "  Betty  Gunning  has  a  fine  spirit." 
When,  several  years  later,  Boswell  accompanied 
Johnson  on  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  the  Duke 
asked  them  both  to  his  castle.  Dearly  as  Bozzy 
loved  a  lord,  he  was  yet  afraid  to  go  on  account  of 
the  terrible  Duchess,  whom  he  feared  he  had  of- 
fended in  days  long  past  by  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  great  Douglas  cause.  In  the  year  1776  her 
ladyship  was  created  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  as 
Baroness  Hamilton.  Even  at  that  time,  whenever 
she  attended  Court,  wbcre  she  held  a  post  in  at- 
tendance upon  Queen  Charlotte,  she  was  conspic- 
uous for  her  elegance  and  beauty.  She  died  in 
the  year  1790,  being  then  in  her  fifty-seventh  year. 
Two  of  her  sons,  by  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  succeeded  in  turn  to  that  title ;  while  her 
daughter  married  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  was  grand- 
mother to  the  present  Prime  Minister,  and  two  of 
her  sons,  by  her  second  union,  inherited  successively 
the  honors  of  the  ancient  house  of  Argyle. 

So  ended  the  strange  career  of  the  famous  Gun- 
nings. Born  and  reared  in  obscurity,  they  reached 
in  a  moment  the  pinnacle  of  rank  and  fashion,  and 
gained  titles  which  would  have  been  a  magnificent 
reward  for  the  most  illustrious  services  to  the  coun- 
try. Their  lofty  position  they  owed  entirely  to 
their  beauty :  one  of  them,  at  least,  was  silly,  and 
perhaps  vulgar ;  neither  possessed  culture  or  educa- 
tion ;  and  yet  in  one  short  year  they  "  came,  saw,  and 
conquered."  If  any  one  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
empire  of  beauty  over  the  heart  of  man,  or  to  main- 
tain that  its  dominion  is  pa«t,  let  him  read  the  his- 
tory of  "  the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings." 
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THE  BROADWAY  OF  NEW  YORK.* 

BT  ROBERT  TOMBS, 
Late  United  State*  Vlee-Conial  at  Rheimi. 

Travel  where  we  may,  in  the  New  or  in  the  Old 
World,  we  shall  not  find  as  long,  lively,  and  rich  a 
street  as  the  famous  Broadway  of  New  York.  The 
Italian  Boulevard  of  Paris,  and  the  Regent  Street 
of  London,  surpass  it  in  breadth,  but  the  American 
thoroughfare  outstretches  its  European  rivals  in 
length,  and  leaves  them  miles  in  the  rear.  New 
York  even  has  manv  an  avenue  of  greater  width, 
and  its  main  street  is  consequently  not  entitled  to 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  Broadway.  Longway 
it  should  be  rather  called. 

When  the  city  of  New  York  shall  have  filled  up 
with  its  various  structures  the  whole  island  of  Man- 
hattan, of  which  it  now  occupies  so  large  a  part,  its 
Broadway,  stretching  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
will  have  the  length  of  about  twelve  miles.  It  has 
already  reached  its  sixth,  and  bids  fair,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  progress  of  the  city,  soon  to  complete  its 
twelfth  mile.  . 

The  course  of  Broadway,  after  leaving  the  older 
and  more  populous  portion  of  the  city,  becomes 
somewhat  erratic.  At  its  commencement,  directed 
by  the  surveyor's  eye,  it  was  made  to  divide  the 
town  into  tolerably  equal  portions ;  but,  stretching 
in  length,  it  came  upon  an  old  country  thoroughfare 
(the  Bloomingdale  Road),  and  assumed  its  more 
irre«nlar  ways  for  its  own.  Thus  Broadway,  after 
running  from  south  to  north  for  three  or  four  miles 
through  the  centre  of  the  island  city,  turns  diagonally 
to  the  left,  and  finally  skirta  its  western  border  close 
to  the  Hudson  River.  Though  Broadway  will 
always,  wheresoever  it  may  be,  retain  no  doubt  its 
prestige,  it  will  be  forced,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
city,  to  divide  its  honors  with  the  newer  and  more 
central  avenues.  For  the  present,  however,  it  is 
everywhere  facile  princeps.. 

The  highest  number  of  all  the  houses  of  Broadway 
is  1516,  "but  the  street  possesses  many  scattered 
structures  bevond,  and,  with  its  pavement  and  gas- 
lamps,  has  the  aspect,  more  or  less,  for  the  distance 
of  several  miles,  of  a  city  thoroughfare. 

Broadway  has  been  so  called  ever  since  the 
English  took  no-session  of  New  York  in  the  year 
1664.  Their  Dutch  predecessors  had  already  given 
the  road,  which  led  into  the  interior  from  their  little 
settlement  of  odd,  staircase,  gabled  structures, 
grouped  about  the  shore  of  the  southern  tip  of  the 
island,  the  name  of  Ihere  Straw  or  Ifeere  Wegh. 
This,  which  literally  means  high  street  or  highway, 
was  freely  translated  by  the  English  Colonists  into 
Broadway.  In  colonial  times  a  small  portion  only 
of  the  present  great  thoroughfare  was  included  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  city.  As  late  even  as  the 
year  17u0  the  walls  stretched  across  Broadway  at 
Wall  Street,  nnd  thence  its  name,  only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  its  commencement.  Within  was 
the  city  proper ;  without  was  the  country,  divided 
into  various  farms,  or  plantations,  as  they  were 
called.  The  first  proprietors  of  these,  after  the  na- 
tive Indians,  were  some  favored  Hollanders,  to  whom 
they  had  been  granted  by  the  Dutch  Government. 
In  the  names  of  some  of  the  streets  which  intersect 
Broadway,  as,  for  example,  Courtlandt  and  Dey, 
there  still  exists  a  record  of  these  early  possessors  of 
the  adjacent  land. 

Broadway  owes  its  first  introduction  to  genteel 
society  to  one  Captain  Archibald  Kennedy,  of  the 
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British  navy,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
and  afterwards  Earl  of  Carsilis  of  the  Scotch  peer- 
age. This  gentleman,  confident  in  his  own  claims 
to  gentility,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  initiation 
of  building  himself  a  house  on  Broadway,  and  thus 
give  the  uitberto  scorned  street  a  recognition 
among  the  best  society.  The  captain,  having 
bought  and  demolished  the  tavern  long  kept  by  old 
Pietcr  Kocks,  a  Dutchman,  raised  upon  its  site  an 
imposing  structure  of  brick  imported  from  Europe. 
This,  which  still  exists,  is  No.  1  of  the  wholo  num- 
ber of  fifteen  hundred  and  sixteen  houses  of  the 
present  Broadway. 

Architecturally,  as  far  as  its  public  buildings  are 
concerned,  Broadway  may  not  be  entitled  to  rank 
high ;  but  for  shops,  warehouses,  and  the  various 
structures  for  business  of  all  kinds,  it  is  not  equalled 
by  any  street  in  the  world.  Government  has  done 
hut  little,  as  yet,  for  the  great  thoroughfare,  and  in 
that  little  it  has  been  greatly  surpassed  by  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  private  persons.  The  City 
Hall,  in  the  Park,  is  a  sham,  inadequate  structure, 
with  a  veneered  front  of  marble  looking  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  and  its  back,  painted  or 
whitewashed,  turned  towards  the  upper.  It  thus 
faces  about  one  tenth  of  Broadway,  and  uncivilly 
turns  tail  upon  the  remaining  nine  tenths  of  that 
dignified  thoroughfare.  The  municipality,  however, 
in  raising  the  structure,  and  giving  it  its  present 
altitude,  is  acquitted  of  any  unmannerly  design. 
The  short-sighted  eyes  of  the  town-councillors  of 
these  times  were  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  further 
than  their  noses  ;  and,  accordingly,  seeing  only  the 
little  village  which  lay  within  their  view,  did  not 
look  far  enough  into  futurity  to  catch  a  glance  at 
the  great  city  within  ours. 

Besides  the  City  Hall,  there  is  no  other  com- 
pleted government  building  in  Broadway.  There 
is,  however,  in  progress  of  construction,  a  court- 
house of  marble,  which,  if  ever  finished,  will  be  an 
imposing  affair,  though  it  should  have  presented  its 
front,  instead  of  one  of  its  ends,  as  it  does,  to  the 
great  street 

Private  enterprise  has  fortunately  more  than 
made  up  for  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  municipal 
government,  and  beautified  Broadway  with  long 
rows  of  imposing  structures.  There  are  churches, 
theatres,  banks,  hotels,  warehouses,  and  shops,  of 
every  variety  of  style  and  material,  all  of  which 
have  been  built  at  the  cost  of  private  individuals. 
This  cost,  moreover,  has  been  something  enormous, 
beyond,  it  is  believed,  that  of  any  buildings  for 
similar  purposes  in  London,  Paris,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

With  the  large  and  rapid  increase  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  New  York,  which  in  1830  counted  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  now 
counts  a  million,  ami  with  the  great  increase  of  its 
commerce  and  trade,  the  imiwrtancc  of  Broadway, 
which  is  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  has 
proportionately  augmented.  The  prices  of  choice 
building-sites  have  reached  a  height  which  would 
have  appeared  marvellous  to  our  New  York  fathers, 
and  will  be  hardly  believed  by  our  London  and 
Parisian  contemporaries. 

Lots  on  Broadway  bought,  scarcely  two  hundred 
years  ago,  from  the  native  Indian,  for  a  handful  of 
wampum,  or  a  string  of  beads ;  from  hard-headed 
Dutchmen  and  prudent  Englishmen,  in  colonial 
times,  for  a  score  or  two  of  pounds ;  and  from  sharp 
Yankees,  in  our  own  days,  for  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars, —  are  now  worth  half  a  million  or  more.  The 
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proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald  paid  for  a 
lot  about  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  a  hundred  in 
length,  the  Bum  of  $  750,000,  of  which  amount 
$250,000  were  paid  to  Baraum,  the  celebrated 
showman,  for  the  lease  he  held,  and  raised  upon  it 
a  structure  of  white  marble,  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  at  least  $  300,000.  The  piece  of  ground  next 
to  the  Herald  building,  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  fifty-six  feet  in  width,  was  purchased  by 
a  New  York  insurance  company  for  S  350,000,  and 
upon  it  they  are  constructing  an  edifice  which  will 
cost  S  800,000.  A  thin  slice  of  land,  only  four  feet 
in  width,  and  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  lately 
brought  the-  large  sum  of  S  75,000.  The  lease  — 
mark  it,  the  lease  only  —  of  another  Broadway  lot 
was  but  a  few  days  since  sold  for  *  200,000,  although 
within  the  last  ten  years  the  same  lease  had  ex- 
changed hands  at  the  comparatively  insignificant 
price  of  $  25,000.  A  merchant  built  a  warehouse 
which,  with  the  ground,  cost  him  $400,000;  its 
value  is  now  estimated  at  $  800,000.  A  bookseller 
bought,  some  ten  years  ago,  the  Society  Library 
build  ng  in  Broadway  for  $  150,000,  and  a  few 
months  since  sold  the  lot,  after  the  building  was 
burned  down,  for  $450,000.  The  purchasers  are 
raising  upon  it  a  structure  which  is  to  cost  a  mil- 
lion. 

Rents  have,  of  course,  become  proportionately 
high,  and  fifty  or  even  sixty  thousand  dollars  is  no 
uncommon  price  for  a  year's  hire  of  a  Broadway 
store.  The  writer  knows  two  young  orphan  girb 
who  inherited  three  Broadway  stores,  from  which 
they  derive  a  yearly  income  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Many  of  the  shops  and  warehouses,  or  stores,  as 
they  arc  called  in  the  United  States,  are  as  sightly 
as  such  structures  can  be  made.  Some  of  them  arc 
built  of  a  marble  of  as  pure  a  white  as  that  of  Car- 
rara, hewn  from  the  quarries  of  Westchester,  within 
a  convenient  distance  of  the  city.  Where  the 
ground  is  of  so  high  a  value,  it  has  been  necessary, 
of  course,  to  economize  space.  The  lots  according- 
ly are  very  narrow,  and  the  buildings,  for  the  most 
part,  arc  of  little  width,  but  exceedingly  deep  and 
lofty.  Many  of  them  start  some  two  or  three  stories 
down  below  the  ground,  and  rise  five,  six,  seven, 
and  even  eight  stories  above.  These  subterranean 
compartments,  by  careful  construction,  the  skilful 
use  of  cement,  and  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  the 
sidewalks  of  iron  and  glass  which  roof  them,  are 
rendered  as  dry,  light,  and  habitable  as  the  stories 
above-ground.  In  fact,  much  of  the  most  important 
business  of  Broadway  is  carried  on  far  below  the 
footsteps  of  the  pedestrian  and  the  rumbling  wheels 
of  cart  and  carriage,  for  these  underground  apart- 
ments often  extend  under  the  whole  street 

A  fastidious  taste  might  object  to  the  architectu- 
ral style  of  many  of  the  Broadway  structures,  which 
are  often  unnecessarily  loaded  with  ornament,  and 
deficient  in  lightness  and  grace  of  proportion.  For 
convenience  and  adaptation  to  its  special  purpose, 
however,  the  modern  Broadway  store  is  unequalled. 
It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram, 
with  its  stories  ranging  regularly  one  above  the 
other,  and  communicating  by  staircases  at  the  sides. 
It  is  ordinarily  perfectly  lighted  by  long  windows  in 
front,  but  principally  by  skylights  in  the  roof.  It  is 
provided  with  every  possible  convenience  in  the  way 
of  safety  vaults,  water  contrivances,  iron  shutters, 
and  all  the  necessaries  for  safety  and  use.  The 
Americans  have  certainly  a  genius  for  what  may  be 
called  domestic  architecture,  the  internal  construc- 


tion of  shops,  houses,  and  steamboats.  If  they  have 
still  something  to  leant  from  the  Old  World,  in  the 
{esthetics  of  building,  they  in  turn  hare  much  to 
teach  in  the  practical. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  long  zigzag  line  of  the 
Broadway  roofs,  in  which  no  two  buildings  can  be 
seen  to  rise  to  the  same  height,  that  there  was  no 
arbitrary  project,  acting  in  obedience  to  imperial 
will,  to  haustmannim  the  republican  thoroughfare. 
The  freedom  of  the  individual  has,  in  Broadway, 
fully  vindicated  his  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with 
his  own.  The  street  originally  acquired  naturally 
this  irregular  character  in  the  course  of  its  gradual 
succession  of  transformations  from  country  to  fash- 
ionable street,  and  finally  to  business  thoroughfare; 
so  that,  in  the  progress  of  development,  there  was 
often  seen  rustic  cottages  and  gardens  in  neighborly 
proximity  with  formal  and  imposing  town-houses 
and  busy  shops.  The  younger  Mathews,  on  visiting 
New  York  after  a  long  alwence,  was  asked  by  a 
proud  citizen,  eager  to  provoke  a  compliment,  what 
he  thought  now  of  the  great  thoroughfare.  "  Well," 
said  the  actor,  "  it  is  the  same  old  Broadway  — 
all  awry !  the  houses  looking  as  if  they  had  been 
shaken  up  in  a  bag,  and  dropped  promiscuously 
upon  the  street"  This  character  it  still  retains,  not- 
withstanding the  stately  structures  which  have  risen 
on  all  sides;  for  there  is  no  uniformity  in  height  or 
style  of  building,  and  it  is  even  now  in  a  state  of 
constant  transition.  As  "  down  town  "  is  ever  push- 
ing "  up  town  "  farther  ofT,  smaller  shops  and  other 
humble  buildings  are  daily  being  demolished  to 
make  room  for  stately  warehouses  and  great  hotels. 

The  great  ocean  of  human  affairs,  in  calm  or 
storm,  can  neither  swell  nor  sink  without  producing 
an  ebb  or  flow  in  that  great  tributary,  Broadway. 
If  any  great  fact,  national  or  foreign,  is  to  be  pub- 
licly manifested,  this  street  is  sure  to  become  the 
medium.  Thus,  here  were  the  grand  demonstra- 
tions and  processions  in  'celebration  of  the  opening 
of  the  great  Erie  Canal;  in  honor  of  the  visits  of 
Lafayette,  and  of  all  the  Presidents  from  Washing- 
ton to-Johnson,  in  sympathy  with  the  French  Rev- 
olution of  1830,  and,  in  later  davs,  then  to  give  eclat 
to  the  completion  of  the  Ocean  Telegraph,  and  wel- 
come the  young  heir  of  the  British  crown.  Munici- 
pal enthusiasm  would  probably  be  exposed  to  a  dan- 
gerous catastrophe  if  it  did  not  relieve  iUelf  by  an 
occasional  demonstration  in  Broadway.  Thus  the 
great  street  has  been  made  the  frequent  vent,  by 
means  of  flurry  and  noisy  parades,  of  the  military, 
civic,  political,  and  other  humors  of  the  town  corpo- 
ration, as  well  as  of  various  other  fermenting  bodies 
and  effervescent  individuals. 

It  is  this  variety,  stir,  brightness,  cheerfulness,  sod 
the  fact  that  Broadway  pulsates  so  quick  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  beating  of  the  great  heart  of  the  world, 
which  makes  it  such  a  favorite  not  only  with  Amer- 
icans, but  with  all  foreigners.  No  one  once  in  New 
York  can  keep  out  of  Broadway,  so  great  is  the 
force  of  its  attraction;  aud  such  in  consequence  is 
the  influx  of  people,  and  carriages  and  conveyances 
of  all  kinds,  that  facility  of  movement  has  become 
so  hindered  as  to  compel  ingenuity  to  all  forts  of 
devices  for  the  relief  of  the  over-crowded  thorough- 
fare. The  last  contrivance  for  this  purpose  is  a 
great  dry-shod  iron  britlge,  which  passes  nigh  over 
Broadway,  allowing  a  free  course  for  the  stream  of 
omnibuses  below.  As,  however,  some  hundred  steps 
arc  to  be  ascended  and  descended  before  the  transit 
can  be  made,  few,  except  those  who  may  be  curious 
|  to  take  a  coup  <T(eU  of  the  busy  scene  up  and  down 
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Broadway,  bare  the  patience  to  mount  the  lofty 
structure. 

Charles  Dickens,  when  he  was  in  New  York, 
lived  at  the  Carleton  House  (which  has  long  since, 
by  the  by,  given  way  to  a  great  business  establish- 
ment), and  never  tired,  it  is  said,  of  looking  out 
upon  the  lively  Broadway  before  him,  and  wsis  much 
surprised,  as  be  said,  and  edified  at  beholding,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  Irishmen  with  whole  coats 
to  their  backs.  Thackeray,  too,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  when  in  New  York  but  to  repeat  his  lectures, 
and  had  full  time  to  indulge  in  that  life  of  indulgent 
care  for  whicb  he  confessed  a  liking,  declared,  great 
traveller  as  be  was,  that  he  bad  never  found  a  street 
so  much  to  his  taste  as  Broadway,  in  which  he  did 
not  fail  daily  to  sun  himself.  Broadway,  too,  was 
always  a  great  favorite  with  Irving,  and  especially 
with  Hal  leek,  who  has,  in  his  "Fanny,"  given  a 
permanent  setting  to  some  of  its  ancient  land- 
marks. 

Foreigners  are  apt  to  suppose  that  Broadway  is 
a  scene  of  violence  and  disorder ;  that  it  resounds 
with  the  frequent  popping  of  the  revolver,  and 
flashes  with  the  brandished  steel  of  the  bowie-knife. 
Broadway,  it  is  true,  has  not  the  well-disciplined 
order  of  a  rigidly-policed  European  metropolis ;  but, 
although  more  license  may  be  allowed  to  the  rough* 
of  New  York  than  to  the  rude  apprentices  of  Lon- 
don and  the  excitable  gamins  of  Paris,  so  far  is  the 
great  American  thoroughfare  from  being  disturbed 
By  the  unruly,  that  its  policemen,  as  regards  their 
police  duties,  enjoy  quite  a  sinecure,  and  are  mostly 
occupied  with  gallanting  timid  ladies  and  unpro- 
tected females  across  the  over-crowded  streets, 
through  the  intricacies  of  jammed  omnibuses  and 
complicated  cart-wheels. 


LINA. 

The  evenings  were  always  dull  and  long  to 
those  of  us  who  were  too  far  from  home  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  leave  the  school  for  the  eight  weeks 
of  holiday.  It  was  dreary  indeed  sitting  in  the 
great  school-room,  with  its  long  rows  of  empty 
desks,  with  nothing  before  one  to  Dreak  the  monot- 
ony of  the  four  walls  but  the  great  map  of  France 
and  the  big,  dusty  cross,  with  its  dingy  wreath  of  im- 
mortelles. It  is  true,  we  did  not  bewail  the  absence 
of  our  companions.  In  fact,  it  was  with  a  tranquil 
sense  of  security  that  I  began  my  work  every  morn- 
ing in  vacation,  knowing  that  I  should  find  all  un- 
hooks in  my  desk,  and  my  pens  and  pencils  undis- 
turbed ;  for  among  the  penstonnaires  there  existed  a 
strong  tendency  to  communistic  principles.  Still, 
when  all  the  noisy  crew  had  departed,  the  house 
seemed  lonely,  the  dining-room  with  its  three  bare 
tables  looked  desolate,  and  an  unnatural  stillness 
reigned  in  the  shady  pathways  of  the  garden.  You 
might  wander  from  room  to  room,  and  up  and  down 
the  stairs,  and  to  and  fro  in  the  long  passages,  and 
meet  no  one.  Fraulein  Christine  was  with  her 
LU'ltes  MUtterchen  in  Strasburg,  and  Mademoi- 
selle had  left  her  weary  post  in  the  middle  of  the 
school-room  for  her  quiet  village-home  in  Normandy. 
Madame  herself  remained  almost  entirely  invisible, 
shut  up  in  the  sanctity  of  her  own  rooms ;  and  so 
the  whole  house  had  a  sense  of  stillness  that  seemed 
only  heightened  by  the  glory  of  the  autumn  sun- 
shine, and  the  hum  of  bee  and  rustle  of  leaves  that 
filled  the  air  outside. 

The  house  was  old :  it  had  been  a  grand  man- 
sion once,  before  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  and 


had  probably  been  the  residence  of  some  of  the 
stiff  old  worthies  whose  portraits  hung  in  dreary 
dignity  in  the  disused  dusty  galleries  of  the  chateau, 
which  now,  turned  into  a  citaddle,  stood  upon  a 
high  point  of  the  cliffs  commanding  the  town.  The 
term  44  rambling"  might  well  be  applied  to  this  house, 
fbr  in  its  eccentric  construction  it  seemed  to  have 
wandered  at  will  half-way  up  the  hillside  on  which 
it  was  built.  It  had  wings  and  abutments,  and 
flights  of  stone  steps  leading  from  one  part  to  an- 
other. There  was  la  grande  maison  de  Madame, 
la  maison  du  jardin,  and  la  maison  de.  Mon- 
sieur. This  last,  half  hidden  in  trees,  was  terra 
incognita  to  the  girls  ;  but  often  in  an  evening,  after 
we  had  seen  him  wending  his  way  across  the  gar- 
den with  his  lantern  from  la  grande  maison,  where; 
he  had  been  spending  the  evening  with  Madame, 
did  we  hear  Monsieur  playing  on  his  organ  glorious 
"  bits  "  of  Cherubim  and  Bach. 

We  were  conscious  that  this  odd  little  man 
carried  on  a  system  of  espionage  through  the  half- 
closed  slats  of  his  shutters,  the  effects  of  which  we 
were  continually  made  to  feel ;  this,  and  the  mys- 
tery that  enveloped  his  small  ab<»de,  where  he. 
worked  all  day  among  his  bottles  and  retorts,  made 
Monsieur  appear  somewhat  of  an  ogre  in  our  eyes. 
There  was  always  a  sense  of  freedom  in  the  upper 
garden,  which  was  out  of  the  range  of  his  windows, 
and  where  he  never  came.  That  pleasant  upper 
garden,  what  a  paradise  it  was,  with  its  long  sunny 
walks  within  the  shelter  of  high  walls !  The  trim 
stateliness  of  the  ancient  splendor  had  run  to  luxuri- 
ant disorder,  and  thick  tangles  of  rare  roses  swung 
abroad  their  boughs  above  great  ImmIs  of  lilies-of- 
the-valley  and  periwinkle  which  had  overrun  their 
borders  and  crept  into  the  walks. 

During  the  vacation,  we  who  stayed  had  the 
privilege  of  going  into  the  upper  garden.  Obtain- 
ing the  key  from  Justine,  we  would  wander  first 
along  the  shady  pathways  of  the  lower  garden,  past 
the  flower-beds  where  the  girls  during  recess-times 
worked  and  gossiped  and  quarrelled,  —  their  quick 
French  tongues  reminding  one  of  a  colony  of  spar- 
rows, —  then,  turning  the  stubborn  lock  of  the 
heavy  door  that  opened  on  the  flight  of  mossy  steps, 
we  came  into  that  region  of  stillness  and  delight, 
the  upper  garden. 

0  the  pleasant  autumn  afternoons  spent  sitting 
together  on  the  mossy  walk  between  the  box-hedges, 
the  hum  of  bees  and  the  scent  of  roses  filling  the 
air  ;  and  the  sweet,  monotonous  murmur  of  the  sea 
on  the  shingly  beach  in  our  ears !  For,  mounting 
still  higher  by  terraces  and  another  flight  of  steps 
through  a  tumble-down  gateway,  you  came  upon 
the  open  cliffs;  and  the  long  blue  line  of  the  ^ca, 
and  the  fresh  sea-breeze  greeted  you  with  a  thou- 
sand thoughts  of  home ;  for  England  lay  beyond 
the  trembling  blue  line. 

1  remember  it  was  one  of  these  autumn  afternoous 
that,  coming  down  from  practising,  with  my  music- 
books  under  mv  arm,  I  met  Justine,  the  genius  of 
the  menage,  cook  and  housekeeper  in  one,  a  shrewd 
woman,  who  had  three  objects  in  life,  —  to  manage 
les  betes,  as  she  condescendingly  termed  the  other 
servants;  to  please  Madame,  whom  she  adored ;  and 
to  go  to  church  every  Sunday  and  grande  Jett. 
Justine  was  coming  in  from  the  garden,  with  a  bas- 
ket on  her  arm,  in  which  lay  two  pigeons  that  she 
had  just  killed.    On  her  fingers  slie  twirled  tho 

ry  scissors  with  which  she  had  performed  the 
eed. 

44  Good  day,  Justine  !   How  is  Madame  ?  " 
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"  Madame  is  well,  thank  you,  Mademoiselle,  —  a 
little  headache,  that  is  all,  that  comes  of  so  much 
learning  and  writing  at  night  Mais  votia  une 
femme  superbe .'  I  go  to  make  her  a  little  dinner  of 
these,"  pointing  to  the  pigeons. 

"  Justine,  ma  bonne,  won't  you  give  us  the  key 
this  afternoon  ?  " 

Justine  stops  Buddcnly,  and  clasps  her  fat  hands 
emphatically  over  the  lid  of  her  basket. 

14 1  had  almost  forgotten,  Mademoiselle.  Madame 
desired  me  to  tell  the  demoiselles  that  she  comes 
down  this  evening  to  sit  in  the  cabinet  de  musique." 

1  was  delighted  with  this  piece  of  intelligence, 
and  ran  to  tell  the  others.  It  was  not  often  that 
Madamo  deigned  to  come  down-stairs  of  an  evening, 
and  we  were  always  glad  when  she  did.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  a  pleasant  break  in  the  monotony 
of  the  general  routine  to  sit  and  work  and  draw, 
instead  of  studying  in  the  empty  school-room ;  and 
secondly,  it  was  delightful  to  be  with  Madame, 
when  she  threw  off  the  character  of  preceptress; 
for  at  such  times  she  was  infinitely  agreeable,  enter- 
taining us  in  her  bright,  French  manner,  as  if  we 
had  been  her  guests. 

Madame  had  a  way  of  charming  all  who  ap- 

S reached  her,  from  Adelaide  Slopers  rich,  vulgar 
ithcr,  who,  when  he  came  to  see  his  daughter,  was 
entertained  by  Madame  au  salon,  and  who  was 
overheard  to  declare,  as  he  got  into  his  grand  car- 
riage, that  "  that  Frenchwoman  was  the  finest  wo- 


man, by  Jove,  he 'd  e^ 


en  ! "  to  the  tiny  witch, 


Elise,  whom  nobody  could  manage,  but  who,  at  the 
first  rustle  of  Madamc's  gown,  would  cease  from 
her  mischief,  fold  her  small  hands,  and,  sinking  her 
bead-like  black  eyes,  look  as  demure  as  such  a 
sprite  could.  We  all  adored  Madame,  —  not  that 
snc  herself  was  very  good,  though  she  was  pious  in 
her  way,  too.  She  fasted,  and  went  regularly  to 
confession  and  to  all  the  offices ;  and  sometimes,  at 
the  passing  of  the  Host,  1  have  seen  her  kneeling 
in  the  dusty  street  in  a  new  dress,  and  I  don't 
know  what  more  you  could  expect  from  a  French- 
woman. 

Then  she  was  so  pretty,  and  there  was  a  name- 
less grace  in  her  attitude.  She  seemed  to  me  so 
beautiful,  as  she  stood  at  her  desk,  with  one  hand 
resting  on  her  open  book,  tall,  with  something  al- 
most imperious  in  her  figure,  her  head  bent,  but  her 
deep,  lovely  gray  eyes  looking  quietly  before  her, 
and  seeming  to  take  in  at  once  the  whole  school- 
room with  an  expression  of  keen  intelligence.  She 
was  highly  cultivated,  and  had  read  widely  in  many 
languages ;  but  she  wore  her  learning  as  gracefully 
as  a  bird  does  its  lovely  plumage. 

There  was  a  latent  desire  for  sway  in  her  charac- 
ter. Siie  delighted  in  the  homage  of  those  about 
her,  and  seldom  failed  to  win  it  from  any  one  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact.  Mademoiselle,  who  did 
all  the  hard  work  of  the  teaching,  and  was  only 
half  paid  for  it,  wore  out  her  strength  and  energy 
and  youth  day  by  day  at  her  desk  in  the  middle 
of  the  school-room,  and  thought  Madame  the  per- 
fection of  women  ;  and  her  sallow,  thin  face  would 
flash  with  pleasure,  if  Madame  gave  her  a  look  or 
one  of  her  soft  smiles  in  passing. 

At  half  past  seven  that  evening  we  were  seated 
round  the  table  with  our  work,  awaiting  the  en- 
trance of  Madame.  Presently  she  glided  in,  holding 
in  her  arms  a  bureau-drawer  filled  with  piles  of  let- 
ters. 

"  I  propose  to  tell  you  a  Btory,  mes  cheres,"  she 
said,  as  she  seated  herself,  and  folded  her  white 


hands  over  one  of  the  thick  bandies  that  she  had 
taken  from  the  drawer. 

"  You  have  all  heard  me  speak  of  Lina  Dale,  my 
English  governess  before  I  had  Mary  Gibson.  Mary 
Gibson  is  an  excellent  girl,  but  she  has  not  the 
talent  that  Lina  had.  Lma's  father  was  a  Captain 
Dale,  a  half-pay  officer,  whom  I  had  once  seen  on 
business  about  a  pupil  of  mine  who  had  crossed  the 
Channel  under  his  care.  A  surly,  morose  man  he 
appeared  to  me,  rough  towards  his  wife,  a  meek, 
worn-out-looking  old  lady,  who  spoke  with  a  hesitat- 
ing, apologetic  manner  and  a  nervous  movement  of 
the  head,  —  a  habit  I  thought  she  must  have  con- 
tracted from  a  constant  fear  of  being  pounced  upon, 
as  you  say,  by  her  husband.  I  always  pitied  her 
de  tout  mon  catur,  but  she  possessed  neither  tact  nor 
intellect,  and  was  trht^ennuyeuse. 

44  It  was  one  cold  day  in  winter  that  Justine  told 
me  there  was  a  demoiselle  au  salon  who  wished  to 
see  me.  I  found  standing  by  the  table  a  young 
lady,  —  a  figure  that  would  strike  you  at  once.  She 
turned  as  1  entered  the  room,  and  her  manner  was 
dignified  and  self-possessed.  She  was  not  pretty, 
but  her  face  was  a  remarkable  one  *,  thick  dark  hair 
above  a  low  forehead,  the  eyelids  somewhat  too 
drooping  over  the  singular  dark  eyes,  that  looked 
out  beneath  them  with  an  expression  of  concentrat- 
ed thought.  '  That  girl  is  like  Charlotte  Corday,' 
I  said  to  Monsieur  afterwards :  4  it  is  a  character  of 
great  energy  and  enthusiasm,  frozen  by  the  hard- 
ness and  uncongeniality  of  her  fate.'  For  in  this 
interview  she  told  me  that  she  sought  a  situation  in 
my  school,  and  that  she  felt  confidence  in  offering 
herself,  —  that  the  state  of  her  father's  affairs  did 
not  render  this  step  necessary,  bnt  that  circum- 
stances of  which  she  would  not  speak  made  her 
home  unhappy  and  most  unattractive  to  her.  All 
this  she  said  in  a  calm  and  perfectly  unexcited 
manner,  as  if  relating  the  details  of  a  matter  of 
business.  For  a  moment  I  trembled  lest  she  had 
come  to  make  me  her  confidante  in  a  family  quarrel; 
but  I  was  soon  relieved  from  this  apprehension,  for, 
after  she  had  stated  the  fact,  she  referred  to  it  no 
more,  but  went  on  to  speak  upon  general  subjects, 
which  she  did  with  great  intelligence.  Her  good 
sense  impressed  me  so  much  that  nefore  she  left  the 
house  I  had  engaged  her. 

41  A  few  days  afterwards  she  was  established  here, 
and  had  adapted  herself  to  all  our  modes  of  life  in 
a  way  that  astonished  me.  She  went  about  all  her 
duties  quietly,  and  with  the  greatest  order  and  pre- 
cision. Her  classes  were  the  most  orderly  in  the 
school,  and  in  a  short  time  her  authority  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  girls.  There  were  few  wta 
did  not  admire  her,  and  not  one  who  dared  to  set  her 
at  defiance.  By  degrees  her  quiet,  unobtrusive  in- 
dustry won  upon  my  confidence.  I  felt  glad  to  show 
by  charges  of  responsibility  my  regard  for  a  persotr 
of  so  sound  a  judgment  and  so  reserved  a  temper; 
and  very  soon  I  had  given  over  to  her  care  the  su- 
pervision of  English  books  for  the  girls' reading,  the 
posting  and  receiving  from  the  post-office  of  all  the 
English  letters,  both  my  own  and  tho^c  of  the  Eng- 
lish girls  in  the  pension.  During  the  two  years 
and  a  half  of  her  stay  here,  these  duties  were  ful- 
filled by  Lina  with  unremitting  care  and  punctu- 
ality. 

44  About  this  time  I  had  commenced  a  corre- 
spondence, through  Lina,  with  a  Mrs.  E.  Baxter,  of 
Bristol,  in  England,  who  had,  it  seemed,  known 
Lina  for  many  years,  and  who,  understanding,  a* 
she  mysteriously  hinted,  how  unhappy  her  home 
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must  be,  begged  her  to  come  and  live  with  her,  and 
undertake  lor  a  time  the  education  of  her  little 
girl,  a  child  of  ten.  Here  are  her  letters ;  this  in 
one  of  the  first ;  you  Bee  how  warmly,  how  affec- 
tionately, she  speaks  of  Lina,  and  how  delicately 
she  made  this  proposal,  '  so  that  dear  Lina's  sensi- 
tive, proud  nature  might  not  be  able  to  imagine  it- 
self  wounded.' 

"  As  Mrs.  Baxter  offered  her  a  much  larger  salary 
than  I  gave  her,  I  told  Lina  that  I  thought  she 
ought  to  accept  the  offer  of  her  friend.  She  quietly 
and  tinnly  declined. 

44  *  Miss  Dale,'  I  said,  '  you  must  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  own  good,  out  of  any  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  me.    I  cannot  allow  you  to  do  so.' 

"4I  do  not  do  so,  Madame  La  P  re,'  she 

answered.  '  I  prefer  to  stay  with  you  to  going  even 
to  Mrs.  Baxter's,  whom  I  love  sincerely.  She  is  an 
excellent  and  most  faithful  friend,  but  I  am  better 
and  safer  here  with  you.' 

"  She  looked  steadily  at  me  as  she  began  the  sen- 
tence, but  dropped  her  eyes  suddenly  as  she  said 
the  last  words. 

" 4  Lina,'  I  said  (it  was  in  the  evening,  as  I  was 
leaving  the  class  room,  and  all  she  ellces  had  al- 
ready gone), '  carry  me  up  some  of  these  books  to 
my  room  ;  I  have  more  than  usual  to-night ' :  for  I 
saw  there  was  something  hidden  behind  this  re- 
served manner,  and  felt  interested. 

She  took  the  books,  and  followed  me.  As  she 
laid  them  down  and  arranged  them  in  order  on  the 
table,  1  closed  the  door  and  said, 4  Miss  Dale,  you 
have  not  looked  very  well  lately,  I  think ;  I  have 
several  times  intended  to  tell  you,  that,  if  you  would 
like  to  go  home  some  Saturday  and  spend  the  Sun- 
day with  your  parents,  you  can  do  so.'  (Her  fam- 
ily was  then  Uving  at  Reneville,  a  village  about 
twelve  miles  from  here.)  4 1  have  noticed  that  you 
have  never  asked  permission  to  do  this,  and  thought 
you  might  be  waiting  till  I  mentioned  it  myself.' 

44  She  started  as  I  said  the  word  4  home.' 

44  4  No,  no,'  she  said,  almost  vehemently, 4 1  can- 
not go  home,  I  do  not  wish  to ' ;  and  then  she  con- 
tinued, in  her  usually  cold,  quiet  manner,  'You 
remember,  perhaps,  Madame,  that  I  am  not  hap- 
pily circumstanced  at  home.' 

41  She  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  said,  as  if 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  about  (something,  '  After 
all,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  Madame,  all  about  it, 
as  by  doing  so  some  things  in  my  conduct  that 
may  have  seemed  strange  to  you  will  be  cleared 
up,  —  that  is,  if  you  choose  to  hear/ 

•• 4  Certainly,  ma  chere,'  I  replied.  *  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  all  you  have  to  tell  me.  Sit  down 
here.' 

"  She  still  remained  standing,  however,  before 
nic,  her  eyelids  drooping,  —  not  shyly,  for  her  eyes 
had  a  steady,  abstracted  expression,  as  if  she  were 
arranging  her  facts  in  systematic  order  so  as  to  tell 
me  her  story  in  her  usual  clear,  business-like  man- 
ner. 

44 '  You  know,  Madame,  my  father  is  guardian  to 
two  brothers,  the  sons  of  an  old  army-friend  of  his, 
who  died  in  India  when  his  two  sons  were  quite 
boys,  leaving  his  cousin,  Colonel  Lucas,  together 
with  my  father,  joint  guardians  of  his  children. 
The  boys,  during  school  or  college  vacations,  spent 
the  time  partly  at  our  house,  and  partly  at  the  house 
of  Colonel  Lucas.  They  both  seemed  like  brothers 
to  me.  As  time  went  on,  Frank,  the  elder,  began 
to  spend  all  his  vacations  with  us  ;  and  when  he  left 
Oxford,  and  ought  to  have  commenced  his  studies 


for  the  bar,  he  continually  put  off  the  time  of  going 
up  to  London,  where  he  was  to  enter  the  office  of  :i 
lawyer,  and  stayed  on  from  week  to  week  at  home, 
to  teach  me  German,  as  he  said.  I  knew  he  was 
rich,  and  that  in  three  years  he  would  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  large  fortune ;  but  1  knew  also  how 
bad  it  was  for  a  young  man  to  have  no  profession  ; 
and,  when  I  saw  my  father  seemed  indifferent  on  the 
subject,  I  used  to  urge  Frank  the  more  not  to  waste 
his  time.  But  he  generally  only  laughed,  though  at 
times  he  would  seem  vexed  at  my  earnestness,  and 
would  ask  me  why  I  should  wish  him  to  do  what  he 
did  not  want  to  do  ;  and  then  —  and  then  —  (this 
was  one  evening  after  we  had  been  in  the  boat  to- 
gether all  the  afternoon,  and  were  walking  up  home) 
—  then,  Madame,  he  told  me  he  loved  me,  that  he 
would  go  to  London,  study  law,  or  do  anything  I 
said,  if  I  would  marry  him.  O  Madame,  this  was 
dreadful  to  me  !  I  was  stunned  and  bewildered. 
I  bad  never  fancied  such  a  thing  possible ;  the  very 
idea  was  unnatural.  I  had  thought  of  Frank  as  a 
boy  always ;  now,  in  a  moment,  he  was  converted 
into  a  man,  full  of  the  determination  of  a  selfish 
purpose.  I  could  not  answer  him  composedly,  and 
entreated  him  to  leave  me.  He  misinterpreted  my 
dismay,  and  went  at  once  to  my  father.  When  I 
came  in  that  evening,  having  somewhat  regained 
my  composure,  though  with  a  sick  feeling  of  dread 
and  bewilderment  in  my  heart,  my  father  met  me 
with  unusual  kindness,  kissed  me  as  he  had  not  done 
for  years,  and  led  me  towards  Frank,  who  was  stand- 
ing near  my  mother.  She  had  been  crying,  I  saw, 
and  her  face  wore  a  strange  expression  of  anxiety 
and  nervous  joy  as  she  looked  at  me.  I  turned 
away  from  Frank,  and  threw  myself  down  on  the 
floor  by  my  mother. 

"  4  Thank  Heaven,  Lina  1 '  I  heard  her  whisper  ; 
'  God  bless  you,  my  child  I  you  have  saved  me  years 
of  bitterness.' 

" 4 1  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  marry  Frank,  —  I  don't 
love  him,  mother,  —  don't  try  to  make  me  ! " 

44  4  Ah,  Madame,  it  was  dreadful !  I  don't  know 
how  I  bore  it.  My  father  stormed,  and  my  mother 
cried,  and  poured  forth  such  entreaties  and  persua- 
sions, telling  me  I  mistook  my  heart,  and  that  I 
should  learn  to  love  Frank,  and  about  duty  as 
daughter  to  my  father,  and,  O,  I  don't  know  what 
beside !  and  Frank  stood  by,  silent  and  pale,  and 
with  a  look  I  had  never  seen  before  of  unrelenting, 
passionate,  pitiless  love. 

44  4  O,'  sighed  Lina,  4  it  was  hard,  with  no  one  to 
take  my  part !  but  the  hardest  was  yet  to  come. 

44  4  Days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and  I  was  miserable 
beyond  what  I  can  tell  you.  Nothing  more  was 
said  on  the  subject,  however,  except  by  Frank,  who 
tortured  me  by  alternate  entreaties  and  reproaches, 
and  sometimes  by  occasional  fits  of  tboughtfulness 
and  kindness,  in  which  he  would  leave  me  to  myself, 
only  appealing  to  me  by  unobtrusive  acts  of  courtesy 
and  devotion,  which  gave  me  more  pain  than  either 
reproach  or  entreaty.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for 
these  days  of  comparative  calm  and  quiet,  I  should 
hardly  have  been  able  to  bear  what  followed.  As 
it  was,  I  had  time  to  collect  my  strength  and  plan 
ray  line  of  conduct. 

44  4  One  night  my  father  called  me  into  his  room. 
I  saw  by  his  manner  that  he  was  much  excited. 
My  mother  was  there  also ;  she  looked  alarmed,  and 
glanced  from  my  father  to  me  anxiously  and  in- 
quiringly. You  know  mamma  has  very  little 
strength  of  character,  Madame.  I  could  not  hope 
for  help  from  her ;  so  I  called  up  all  my  resolution, 
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knowing  that  some  tri 
hardly  tell  you  what  I  beard  then,  Madame ;  it  was 
such  disgrace,'  said  Lina,  raising  her  eyes  slowly, 
and  fixinu  them  a  moment  on  mine,  while  a  sudden, 
curious,  embarraMed  expression  passed  over  her  face, 
such  a^  is  accompanied  in  other  persons  by  a  pain- 
ful flush,  but  which  left  her  lace  pale  and  cold,  caus- 
ing no  change  in  color. 

44  4  My  father  told  me,  Madame,  that  some  unfor- 
tunate speculations  which  he  had  undertaken,  and 
in  which  be  had  used  the  fortune  of  Frank  intrusted 
to  his  care,  had  failed,  and  that,  when  Frank  be- 
came fo«r-and-twenty,  at  which  time,  according  to 
his  father's  will,  he  was  to  enter  upon  his  property, 
his  own  wrong-doing  would  be  discovered,  and 
thenceforward  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  ward. 
Frank  had,  indeed,  already  learned  how  great  a 
wrong  had  been  done  him.  My  mother  clung  to 
me,  weakly  pouring  forth  laudations  on  the  generos- 
ity of  Frank,  who,  through  his  affection  for  me,  was 
willing  to  forgive  all  this  injury.  Was  I  not  grate- 
ful ?  Why  did  I  not  go  to  him  and  tell  him  that 
the  devotion  of  my  life  would  be  a  poor  recompense 
for  such  generosity  ?  O  Madame,  it  was  dreadful ! 
I  was  not  grateful  at  all ;  I  hated  him ;  and  the 
misery  of  having  to  decide  thus  the  fate  of  my  father 
was  intolerable.' 

44  4  But  what  did  the  young  man  himself  say  to  all 
this,  Lina  ? '  I  inquired ;  4  did  he  never  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject  ?  ' 

" 4  Yes,'  she  replied  ;  *  and  after  he  bad  spoken 
quite  bitterly  against  my  father  (they  never  liked 
each  other),  be  said  that,  however  he  might  feel  to- 
wards him  as  his  guardian,  there  was  nothing  that 
he  could  not  forget  and  forgive  in  the  father  of  his 
wife, — which  did  not  make  me  respect  htm  any 
more,  you  may  be  sore,  and  showed  me  that  it  was 
useless  to  appeal  to  his  generosity.  My  life  now 
was  miserable  indeed. 

44  4  About  this  time  my  aunt  in  Scotland  sent  for 
me  to  pay  her  a  visit  She  was  in  failing  health, 
and  wanted  cheerful  companionship,  and  f  had  al- 
ways been  a  favorite  with  her  as  a  child.  She  lived 
alone  with  a  couple  of  old  servants  in  a  small  vil- 
lage far  in  the  wilds  of  shire.  My  father,  of 
course,  opposed  my  going,  alleging  as  his  reason 

the  long  journey  (we  were  then  living  in  W  , 

in  Shropshire)  that  I  should  have  to  take  alona 
To  my  astonishment,  Frank  took  my  part,  insisting 
on  my  being  allowed  to  go.  Whether  it  was  that 
he  thought  that  when  far  away  from  home,  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  Scotch  village  where  my  aunt  lived, 
I  should  think  more  kindly  of  him,  or  whether  be 
wished  to  touch  me  by  a  show  of  magnanimity)  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  so  it  was,  and  I  went.' 

Lina  here  paused  a  moment,  thoughtfblly. 

44  4  But,  Lina,'  I  said, 4  if  the  voung  man  was  well 
educated,  rich,  and  seemed  only  to  have  the  one 
fault  of  loving  you  so  well,  why  would  you  not 
marry  him  ?  Ma  ckkre'  I  said, 4 you  throw  away 
your,  good  fate.  Yon  see  what  a  service  it  would 
be  to  your  family.  (I  speak  as  your  friend;  you 
comprehend  ?)  You  save  your  father :  yon  make 
the  young  man  happy ;  all  could  be  arranged  so 
charmingly !  I  should  like  to  see  you  married,  ma 
chere  ;  and  then,  your  duty  as  a  daughter  ! ' 

44  4  O  yes,  yes  1 '  she  cried  ;  4 1  would  do,  O,  any- 
thing almost,' to  shield  my  poor  father  and  mother ! 
Perhaps  once,  once,  I  mt^ht ;  but  it  is  too  late  now. 
I  cannot  marry  Frank.  O  Madame,  it  is  as  im- 
possible as  if  I  were  dead ! ' 

- 4  This  is  a  strange  story,  Lina,'  I  said.   4  What 


my  child,  or  I  shall  think 

you  crascy.' 

"  She  'hud  her  head  on  her  bands,  which  were 
clasped  on  the  top  of  the  escritoire,  and  half  whis- 
pered, 'I  am  engaged  —  I  am  married — to  some 
one  else.' 

44 1  sprang  from  my  seat  and  caught  her  hands. 
4  You  married,  Lina  ?  —  vou  !  the  quiet  girl  who  has 
been  teaching  the  children  so  well  ail  these 
months  ? ' 

« 4  Yes,  Madame,'  she  said,  with  all  her  usual 
composure, 4  and  to  a  man  I  love  with  my  whole  soul, 
with  my  whole  life.  The  future  may  seem  dim,  but 
I  have  little  fear  when  I  remember  I  am  Arthur's 
wife,  and  that  his  love  will  be  strong  to  help  me 
whenever  I  relieve  him  of  the  promise  I  have 
obliged  him  to  make  not  to  reveal  our  marriage. 
Frank  will  be  three-and-twenty  in  one  year  and  a 
half'  from  now;  till  then,  he  cannot,  without  great 
difficulty,  harm  my  father ;  and  by  that  time  I 
trust  his  fancy  for  me  will  have  passed  away,  and 
he  will  be  willing  to  treat  with  my  father  about  his 
property  without  personal  feeling  to  activate  hi* 
sense  of  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  him.  He 
is  in  the  East  now  with  Colonel  Lucas,  his  other 
guardian,  who  has  not  been  without  his  suspicions 
of  Frank's  liking  for  me,  and  is  not  at  all  unwilling, 
I  think,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  for  a  while.' 

44  4  Does  no  one  know  of  this,  Lina  'i  '  I  asked  ; 
4 no  one  suspect  it?' 

44  4  Onlv  two  persons,*  she  replied,  — 4  indeed,  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  Madame,  —  beside 
Mrs.  Baxter  and  her  husband,  at  whose  house  the 
ceremony  took  place.    They  were  then  staying  in 

the  neighborhood  of  H  -,  a  few  miles  from  my 

aunt's  bouse.  It  was  at  Mrs.  Baxter's  I  first  met 
Arthur :  he  was  a  distant  connection  of  hers.  He 


and  his  cousin  Marmaduke  had  come  up  for  the 
shooting  and  fishing  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  autumn. 
My  aunt  was  a  genial,  bright  old  lady,  fond  of  the 
society  of  young  people,  spite  of  her  ill  health,  and 
invited  the  voung  men  frequently  to  her  house. 
In  that  way  t  saw  a  great  deal  of  them  both. 

44  4  'Who  was  the  gentleman,  Lina  ?  Had  you  seen 
him  before  this  visit  ?  But,'  seeing  she  hesitated, 
4  if  you  do  not  wish  to  disclose  more,  say  so  frankly ; 
what  you  have  already  told  me  I  will  guard  as  a 
secret :  you  need  not  fear.' 

44  4  O  Madame,'  intetrupted  Lina,  suddenly 
throwing  herself  on  the  floor  at  my  feet,  4  it's  not 
that,  —  do  not  say  that,  dear  Madame !  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  me  to  tell  you  all  this  ;  sometimes  I  feel 
so  lonely  when  by  any  chance  I  do  not  get  a  letter 
from  him  the  day  I  expect  one.' 

44  Her  voice  faltered,  and  she  leaned  forward, 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands ;  I  saw  her  breast 
shaken  with  weeping. 

44  4  Tell  mo  alL  lao pawn  petite,'  I  said ;  'tell  me 
everything.' 

44  Then,  seeing  she  still  continued  weeping,  I  said 

playfully,  — 

44  So  you  get  letters  from  him,  do  you  ?  I  have 
never  known  this.  You  know,  ma  chire,  that  that 
is  against  the  rules  of  my  pension ;  but  when  people 
are  married,  e'est  une  autre  chose.  But  how  is  it 
that  1  have  never  found  this  out  ?  Ah  1  because  you 
have  charge  of  all  the  letters  to  and  from  the 
post!' 

44  4  Yes,  Madame,'  she  said,  looking  up  with  a 
smile.  4 1  have  sometimes  felt  so  unhappy,  because 
1  seemed  to  be  doing  a  dishonest  thing ;  but  it  would 
have  been  so  bard  to  go  without  them,  and  I  knew 
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how  kind  and  good  you  were.  If  yon  would  like  to 
see  one  of  his  letters,'  she  continued,  half  shyly,  but 
with  dignified  gravity, 4 1  have  one  here ' ;  and  she 
drew  a  large  letter  from  her  pocket,  and  banded  it 
to  me. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Madame,  taking  the  first  from 
the  bundle  in  her  hand. 

The  handwriting  was  firm  and  regular ;  the  letter 
was  long,  but,  though  the  whole  breathed  but  one 
feeling  of  the  deepest  and  tenderest  affection,  it 
was  hardly  what  would  be  called  a  44  love-letter." 
There  were  criticisms  of  new  works,  and  flirt  her 
references  to  books  of  a  kind  that  showed  the  writer 
to  be  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes. 

After  we  had  looked  at  this  one,  Madame  handed 
w  others  from  the  packet,  all  marked  by  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  first.  Here  and  there  were 
little  pictures  of  the  writer's  every-day  life.  He 
told  of  his  being  out  on  the  moors  at  sunrise,  shoot- 
ing with  his  cousin  Marmaduke,  or  riding  round 
the  estate  giving  orders  about  the  transplanting  of 
certain  trees,  44  which  are  set  as  you  have  suggested, 
and  are  growing  as  fast  as  they  can  till  you  come  to 
walk  in  their  shade  " ;  or  in  the  library  at  evening, 
when  the  place  beside  him  seems  so  void  where  she 
should  be.   Then  there  were  other  letters,  speaking 

of  •         — — ,  the  poet,  who  was  coming  down 

to  spend  a  tew  weeks  with  him,  and  write  verses 
under  his  elms  at  Ayleslbrd  Grange;  but  in  one 
and  all  Lina  was  the  central  idea  round  which  all 
other  interests  merely  turned,  and  the  source  from 
which  all  else  drew  its  charm. 

44  As  soon,"  said  Madame,  continuing  her  nar- 
ration, 44  as  I  had  finished  reading  the  letter,  I 
entreated  Lina  to  go  on  with  her  curious  history. 

44  4  1  met  Arthur/  she  said, '  first  at  Mrs.  Baxter's, 
as  I  said  before.  He  is  tho  noblest  man  I  have  ever 
known,  —  so  good,  so  clever,  so  pure  in  heart ! 
His  cousin  Marmaduke,  who  was  there  at  the  same 
time,  paid  me  great  attention,  but  I  never  liked 
him;  there  was  always  something  repulsive  to  me 
in  his  black  eyes ;  I  never  trusted  him ;  and  beside 
Arthur,  — O,  it  seemed  like  the  contrast  between 
night  and  day  !  I  don't  know  why  it  was,  Madame, 
but  I  never  felt  that  he  loved  Arthur  really,  though 
Arthur  had  done  a  great  deal  for  him,  got  him  h,ia 
commission  in  the  army,  and  paid  off  some  of  his 
debts ;  but  he  never  seemed  as  if  he  quite  forgave 
Arthur  for  standing  in  the  way  of  his  being  the  lord 
of  the  manor  himself  and  possessor  of  Aylesford. 
There  are  some  mean-spirited  people  who  are 
proud  too.  They  can  receive  favors,  while  they 
resent  the  obligation.  He  was  of  that  kind,  I  think, 
and  hated  Arthur  for  his  very  generosity. 

44  4  One  evening,  as  I  was  walking  up  the  shrub- 
bery, I  met  Marmaduke.  He  had  ridden  over  with 
Arthur,  as  they  often  did,  to  spend  the  evening. 
He  had  caught  sight  of  roe,  he  said,  as  they  came 
up  the  avenue,  and,  under  pretext  of  something 
being  wrong  with  his  horse's  bridle,  had  stopped, 
and  let  Arthur  go  on  to  the  bouse  alone.  He  had 
long  waited  for  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me 
alone,  he  said,  as  I  must  have  known.  Then, 
amidst  the  basest  of  vague  insinuations  against 
Arthur,  he  dared  to  proffer  me  his  odious  love. 
O  Madame,  I  was  angry !  A  woman  cannot  bear 
feigned  love ;  it  stings'  like  hatred ;  still  leas  can 
she  bear  to  hear  one  she  loves  spoken  of  as  I  heard 
him  speak  of  Arthur.  I  hardly  know  what  I  said, 
but  it  must  have  expressed  my  feeling,  for  be  tried 
to  taunt  me  in  return  with  being  in  love  with 
Arthur  and  Ayleslbrd.    I  only  smiled,  and  walked 


on.  Then  he  sprang  after  me,  and  vowed  I  should 
not  leave  htm  so ;  that  he  loved  me  madly,  spite 
of  my  scorn,  spite  of  my  foolish  words ;  he  knew 
well  I  did  not  love  Arthur,  that  I  was  ambitious 
only, — so  was  lie,  and  so  determined  in  his  purpose 
that  he  was  sure  to  succeed  in  it,  spite  of  every- 
thing. 44  For  there  are  few  things,"  he  added, 
44  that  can  stand  against  my  settled  will.  Beware, 
then,  how  you  cross  it,  sweet  Lina ! "  1  shook  my 
cloak  loose  from  his  hand,  for  his  words  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  through  me,  and  rushed  on,  speechless 
with  indignation,  to  the  bouse.  Two  days  after 
this  I  became  engaged  to  Arthur.  How  happy  we 
were ! '  said  Lina,  a  dreamy  expression  passing  over 
her  race  at  the  retrospect. 

44  *  I  told  Arthur  everything  about  my  home ;  but 
I  did  not  tell  him  of  my  conversation  with  Marma- 
duke in  the  shrubbery,  because  I  could  not  bear  to 
give  him  the  pain  which  a  discovery  of  his  cousin's 
baseness  would  have  caused  him.  Marmaduke,  I 
perceived,  knew  that  I  had  not  betrayed  him ;  for 
one  night,  as  I  was  sitting  at  the  piano,  lie  thanked 
me  hastily,  as  he  turned  over  the  leaf  of  my  music- 
book,  for  a  generous  proof  of  confidence.  1  took 
no  notice  of  these  words,  but  was  conscious  of  a 
flush  of  indignation  at  the  word  44  confidence." 

44  4  Arthur  and  I  were  always  together  ;  we  read 
together,  and  talked  over  our  past  and  future  live9. 
Nothing  now  troubled  me.  He  took  all  the  burden 
and  anxiety  of  my  life  to  himself,  and  with  his  love 
added  a  sense  of  peace  and  security  most  exquisite 
to  me. 

44  4  1  told  him  all  the  miserable  story  of  Frank, 
and  he  listened  gravely;  but  though  it  certainly 
troubled  him,  it  never  seemed  to  daunt  him  for  an 
instant  So  gentle  as  be  is,  nothing  ever  could 
shake  him.  I  was  so  happy  then,  that  I  could  not 
feel  angry  even  with  Marmaduke ;  and  as  he  seemed 
to  be  willing  to  forget  the  past,  we  became  some- 
what more  friendly  towards  each  other.  But  if  I 
ever  happened  to  be  alone  with  him,  even  for  a 
moment,  the  recollection  of  our  talk  in  the  shrub- 
bery would  come  to  my  mind,  and  the  old  feeling 
of  anger  would  spring  up  again,  the  effort  to  sup- 
press which  was  so  painful  that  I  always  avoided 
being  with  him,  unless  Arthur  were  by  also. 

44 '  One  day  there  came  a  letter  from  my  father, 
and  what  its  character  was  you  may  suppose  when 
I  tell  you  that  it  made  me  utterly  forget  my  present 
happiness.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  he  commanded 
me  to  return  home  immediately.  It  came  one 
evening :  I  read  and  re-read  its  cruel  words  till  I 
could  bear  no  more.  I  saw  Arthur  standing  in  the 
twilight  below  my  window,  and  went  down  and 
laid  the  letter  silently  in  his  hands.  When  he  had 
finished  reading  it  he  came  slowly  towards  me.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  look  as  he  took  my  hands,  in 
his  and  drew  me  to  him,  looking  into  my  face  so 
earnestly.  Then  he  said,  in  a  low,  grave  voice, 
44  Lina,  do  you  love  me  ?  Then  we  must  be  married 
at  once  —  do  not  be  afraid  —  perhaps  to-night.  I 
fear  your  father  may  follow  that  letter  very  soon. 
You  have  suffered  too  much  already.  You  have  no 
one  but  me  to  look  to.  Heaven  knows  I  do  not 
think  alone  of  my  own  happiness."  ' 

44  Lina  paused  a  moment.  4 1  yielded,'  she  said. 
4 1  could  have  followed  him  blindly  then  anvwhere ! 
So  that  evening,  in  the  drawing-room,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baxter  arid  Marmaduke  as  witnesses,  we  wen- 
married  by  a  Scotch  clergyman  (there  was  no  cler- 
gyman of  our  own  church  within  twenty  miles).  The 
imple.   As  the  last  words 
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being  pronounced  some  one  entered  the  room  hastily, 
and  there  was  whispering  and  confusion  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two ;  and  when  I  rose  from  my  knues  the 
first  words  that  greeted  me  were  the  intelligence 
that  mv  aunt  wan  dangerously  ill,  and  had  sent  a 
8|>eciaf  messenger  for  me.  Late  aa  it  was,  I  pre- 
pared instantly  to  accompany  the  man  back  to 

H  .    I  was  stung  with  self-reproaches  at  the 

thought  of  my  aunt  lying,  as  I  fancied,  dying  with- 
out me  near  her,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  allow 
Arthur  to  accompany  me  on  my  long  drive. 

"  '  That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  mm.  The  next 
day  he  was  called  away  on  important  business, 
which  admitted  of  no  delay.  I  remained  with  my 
poor  aunt  till  her  death,  which  took  place  at  the  end 
of  that  week,  three  days  after  my  marriage.  Then 
my  parents  came  for  me.  My  father's  manner  was 
unusually  kind;  my  poor  mother's  expressions  of 
love  went  to  my  heart.  Frank  was  not  at  home, 
they  said,  but  bad  gone  up  to  London  to  prepare 
for  his  journey  to  the  East  They  bad  determined 
to  reside  for  a  while  in  France,  and  they  promised 
he  should  not  be  informed  of  my  being  with  them, 
if  I  would  consent  to  accompany  them.  I  yielded 
to  their  solicitations,  parted  with  my  true  friend 
Mrs.  Baxter,  and  crossed  the  Channel  with  them. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  discovered  that  my 
father  had  broken  bis  word,  and  informed  Frank  by 
letter  of  my  being  with  them.  Then  I  fled  to  you, 
having  beard  of  the  position  vacant  in  jour  pension. 
I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  here,  and  to  merit  in 
some  degree  your  kindness.  With  you  I  am  hap- 
pier than  I  could  be  with  any  one  but  Arthur.  Ar- 
thur has  learned  to  love  you,  too.  Will  you  read 
this  letter  speaking  of  you  V  '—drawing  a  letter  from 
her  pocket. 

"  This  is  it,"  said  Madame,  taking  one  from  the 
pile,  and  pointing  out  the  passage. 

"'lam  weary  of  my  life,  sometimes,  without  you 
—  here,  where  you  ought  to  be  —  your  home,  Li- 
na!  I  wander  through  the  rooms  that  I  have  pre- 
pared with  such  delight  for  you,  and  think  of  the 
time  when  you  will  be  here  —  mistress  of  all !  ...  . 
When  will  you  come,  my  wife  ?  I  think  and  dream 
in  this  way  till  I  am  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the 
future.  I  get  morbid,  and  fancy  all  kinds  of  dan- 
gers that  may  happen  to  my  darling,  so  far  away 
from  me;  and  then  I  am  ready  to  go  at  once  to 
you  and  break  down  all  barriers  and  bear  you 
away.  ....  I  thank  Heaven  you  have  so  good  a 
friend  in  Madame.  I  long  for  the  time  to  come 
when  I  may  greet  her  as  one  of  my  best  friends  for 
vour  sake.  In  the  mean  time  1  have  selected  an 
liulian  cabinet,  the  grotesque,  delicate  work  of  which 
would  please  your  quaint  fancy,  which  I  trust  she 
will  accept,  if  you  will  Join  me  in  the  gift.  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  sending  it  in  a  few  weeks. 
....  Mrs.  Eldridge,  my  dear  old  housekeeper, 
has  just  been  in.  She  wished  to  know  whether  the 
new  curtains  of  the  little  library  are  to  be  crimson 
or  gray.  She  little  knows  what  confusion  she  causes 
me T  She  knows  not  that  I  am  no  longer  master 
here  !  I  tell  her  1  will  deliberate  on  the  point,  and 
she  retires  mystified  by  tuy  unusual  indecision.  So 
write  quickly  and  make  known  your  desires,  if  you 
wish  to  save  me  from  an  imputation  of  becoming,  as 
the  good  old  lady  says,  "  a  little  set  and  bachelor- 
like in  my  ways."  Marmaduke  and  come  down 

next  week  to  shoot  ....  You  say,  wait  till  spring, 
when  things  will  be  more  propitious  for  disclosiu" 
our  marriage.  I  have  also  another  scheme  which 
will  be  ripened  by  spring.   I  shall  disclose  our  mar- 


riage, and  propose  to  your  father  to  make  him  in- 
dependent of  his  ward.  No  one,  certainly,  has  a 
better  right  to  do  this  than  his  son-in-law;  and 
then —  But  I  hardly  dare  to  think  of  the  hap- 
piness that  will  be  mine  when  nothing  but  death 
can  jpart  us  any  more ! ' 

"  One  evening  about  this  time,"  continued  Ma- 
dame, "  about  a  week  after  Lina  had  shown  me  this 
letter,  I  came  down  into  the  cabinet  de  musiqve  on 
my  way  to  the  garden,  to  take  my  usual  evening 
walk  on  the  terrace,  and  saw  Lina  standing  by  the 
piano  with  her  bonnet  on  and  her  shawl  laid  beside 
her.  In  her  hand  she  held  letters,  one  of  which  she 
had  that  moment  unsealed.  She  had,  I  knew,  just 
returned  from  the  post-office. 

" '  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mrs.  Baxter,  Ma- 
dame,' she  said.  4  She  writes  to  me  in  great  dis- 
tress ;  the  two  children,  Minnie  and  Louisa,  whom 
she  was  so  anxious  to  send  here,  are  both  ill  with 
scarlet  fever.  But  here  is  your  letter ;  she  will  no 
doubt  tell  you  everything  herself.' 

"  I  took  the  letter  and  seated  myself,  and  was 
soon  absorbed  in  the  poor  mother's  hurried  and  al- 
most incoherent  relation,  when  suddenly  I  was  star- 
tled by  a  gesture  or  sound  from  Lina  that  made  me 
look  up  hastily.  She  stood  with  the  letter  she  had 
been  reading  crushed  in  her  hand,  her  face  wearing 
an  expression  of  agony.  For  a  moment  she  swayed 
to  and  fro  with  her  band  outstretched  to  catch  a 
chair  for  support,  but  before  I  could  reach  her  she 
had  fallen  heavily  to  the  floor.  I  called  Justine, 
and  we  raised  ber  to  a  chair.  I  stood  by  her,  sup- 
porting her  head  on  my  breast,  while  Justine  ran 
for  camphor  and  eau-de-vie.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore she  recovered  her  consciousness ;  she  then 
slowly  opened  her  eyes  and  fixed  them  wonder- 
ingly  on  me,  but  with  no  look  of  recognition  in 
them.  A  long  shiver  passed  over  her,  and  she 
sighed  heavily  once  or  twice  as  she  looked  vacant- 
ly at  the  letter  on  the  floor.  I  was  terrified,  and 
seized  the  letter,  to  gain,  if  possible,  some  explana- 
tion of  the  miserable  state  of  the  poor  girl. 

"  I  found  that  the  envelope  contained  three  let- 
ters :  one  from  Marmaduke  Kirkdale ;  one  from  the 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Eldridge ;  and  a  scrap  from  Ar- 
thur. 

"LETTER  OF  MARMADUKE. 

" '  My  i>ear  Madam,  —  I  have  heavy  tidings  to 
send  you.    While  out  shooting  yesterday  morning 

in  the  Ix)w  Copse,  Mr.   ,  Arthur,  and  myself 

became  separated  :  Mr.  ,  who  had  been  my 

companion,  keeping  on  an  open  path ;  I  going 
down  towards  the  pool  to  beat  up  a  thicket  and 
start  the  game.  Arthur  I  supposed  was  with  the 
gamekeeper,  a  little  distance  in  advance  of  us. 
Would  that  it  had  been  so  !  As  I  came  up  to  join 
the  others  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and,  hastening 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  sound  seemed  to  come, 
I  found  my  poor  cousin  lying  upon  the  ground,  and 
at  first  supposed  that  in  leaping  the  fence  he  had 
received  a  sudden  blow  from  a  branch,  which  bad 
stunned  him  ;  but,  on  kneeling  down  to  raise  him, 
I  perceived  he  was  bleeding  profusely  from  a  wound 
in  the  throat,  and  was  perfectly  unconscious.  Mr. 

 came  up  almost  at  the  moment,  and  while  the 

gamekeeper  and  I  bore  Arthur  to  a  farm-house 
hard  by,  be  went  off  to  call  the  nearest  doctor. 
Everything  has  been  done  that  skill  and  care  could 

devise.    The  physician  from  B  is  here,  besides 

Mr.  Gordon,  the  village  surgeon.  They  pronounce 
the  wound  very  serious,  but  still  hold  out  hopes 
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that,  with  great  care,  he  may  yet  recover.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  leaping  the  hedge,  and  holding 
his  gun  carelessly,  my  cousin  had  inflicted  this  ter- 
rible injury  on  himself.  He  is,  however,  too  weak 
to  make  it  safe  to  ask  him  any  explanation  of  the 
accident.  The  doctors  insist  on  perfect  quiet  and 
rest,  and  say,  that,  owing  to  the  unremitting  care 
we  have  been  able  to  give  him,  he  has  done  much 
better  than  they  could  have  hoped  for.  If  fever  can 
be  prevented,  all  may  yet  go  well ;  for  myself,  I  be- 
lieve strongly  in  Arthur's  robust  constitution. 

"  *  Friday  night.  —  Arthur  was  doing  very  well  till 
about  two  o'clock  this  morning.    The  housekeeper 

and  I  were  with  him.     Mr.    had  gone  to 

take  some  rest  Suddenly  Arthur  raised  himself, 
and  asked  for  paper  and  pencil.  I  remonstrated 
with  him,  fearing  the  effects  of  exertion.  When, 

however,  I  found  Mr.  (who  had  been  called 

in  by  Mrs.  Eldridge)  declared  his  judgment  in 
favor  of  compliance,  I  yielded,  and,  supported  by 
the  housekeeper,  my  cousin  wrote  a  few  almost  il- 
legible words.  He  had  scarcely  signed  his  name 
when  be  fell  back,  —  the  exertion,  as  I  had  feared, 
had  been  too  much  for  him.  After  this  he  sank 
rapidly.    He  died  at  six  o'clock  this  morning. 

44 4 1  hold  my  cousin's  place  now  by  his  death.  I 
am  ready  to  do  so  fully. 

"'I  am  yours  as  you  will, 

"  *  Mar'ke  C.  Kjrkdalk.' 

"LETTER  OF  THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 

" '  Respected  Madam,  —  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  any  right  presuming  to  meddle  with  affairs 
that  don't  belong  to  my  walk  in  life  ;  far  be  it  from 
me  to  do  so,  especially  to  one  that,  whatever  they 
may  say,  seems  always  like  my  mistress  to  me,  — 
owing  to  the  1st  words  my  poor  dear  Mr.  Arthur 
ever  spoke  was,  "  She  is  my  wife,  my  owu  wife,  let 
no  one  gainsay  it,"  which  at  the  time  I  did  not  take 
in  fairly,  being  almost  broken  down  with  sorrow; 
fur  I  had  nursed  him  as  a  baby,  Madam,  and  loved 
him  humbly  as  my  own  son.  No  lady  could  have 
loved  him  better,  which  having  lost  him  and  all 
this  trouble  (my  heart  seeming  tairly  broke)  makes 
me  write,  respected  Madam,  worse  than  usual,  never 
having  been  a  scholar:  he  always  wrote  tbem  for 
me,  God  bless  him.  You  won't  think  me  presum- 
ing, Madam,  when  I  say  these  things,  never  having 
had  the  honor  of  seeing  you,  but  you  are  the  only 
person  who  can  feel  for  me  under  these  circum- 
stances of  trial  more  than  any  others.  For  to  see 
them  going  through  the  house  looking  into  precious 
drawers  and  burning  papers  in  the  library  lire  and 
turning  on  a  person  like  a  tiger,  though  he  may  be 
a  gentleman  (though  how  of  that  family  that  al- 
ways was  remarkably  gentle-spoken  I  cannot  tell). 
There  never  were  two  cousins  differenter.  I  never 
can  regard  him  as  my  master, —  never.  I  would 
sooner  leave  the  old  place  ami  beg  my  bread  than 
feel  Aim  master  after  my  blessed  Air.  Arthur:  not 
that  I 'd  speak  evil  of  the  family.  But  God  Al- 
mighty reads  the  hearts  of  men,  and  1  only  hope 
some  may  come  out  clear  in  appearing  at  the  Judg- 
ment, and  may  n't  disgrace  the  family  then  ;  for  to 
say  that  my  Mr.  Arthur  never  made  a  will  when 
twice  he 's  spoke  to  me  upon  the  subject,  always 
trusting  me,  Madam,  telling  me  where  he  kept  it  in 
the  library,  and  though  it's  not  to  be  found  the 
house  through,  still  I  Know  it  must  be  somewhere, 
for  I 'd  trust  his  word  against  a  thousand.    I  shall 

ask  Mr.          to  forward  this  present,  not  knowing 

your  address ;  he  is  a  kind  gentleman  and  a  true 


friend.  I  send  you  the  little  scrap  of  paper  with 
the  last  words  he  ever  wrote.  Some  may  say  it 's 
no  good,  and  unreadable,  but  I  took  care  that  them 
that  did  n't  value  it  did  n't  get  it,  though  they  did 
search  everywhere,  and  looked  so  black  when  it 
could  n't  be  found,  being  in  my  pocket  at  the  time. 
I  present  my  services,  honored  Madam,  and  my 
dutiful  affection  for  the  sake  of  him  that 's  gone. 

4,4  Elizabeth  Eldridge.' 

"LETTER  OP  ARTHUR. 

44  4  Only  a  moment  or  so  left  to  me.  Good  by, 
my  Lina !  I  am  dying,  —  and  without  you  near 
me.  We  have  waited  so  long !  It  is  hard  to  leave 
you  alone  in  the  world,  darling.  Come  and  live 
here,  —  your  own  home.  If  you  had  been  here  but 
one  day,  things  might  have  been  otherwise.  Take 
care  of  the  poor — keep  Mrs.  Eldridge  with  you, 
she  is  faithful  and  true  —  true  —  she  knows— God 
keep  you,  darling.  I  am  so  weak  — there  is  no 
hope. 

"•Arthur  Kirk  dale.' 

44  For  three  days  Lina  lay  on  her  bed  almost 
without  giving  a  sign  of  life,  —  her  face  rigid  and 
colorless.  She  refused  to  eat,  and  only  when  I  my- 
self used  my  authority  with  her  did  any  nourish- 
ment pass  her  lips.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  I  became  alarmed,  and  determined  to  send  for 
a  physician.    1  told  Justine  to  despatch  one  of  the 

servants  for  Dr.  B  ,  but  to  request  him  to  come 

after  live  o'clock,  when  I  should  have  returned  from 
vespers,  as  I  wished  to  see  him  myself.  I  gave  my 
directions  to  Justine,  as  we  stood  together  at  the 
foot  of  Lina's  bed,  in  so  low  a  whisper  as  to  prevent, 
as  I  thought,  the  possibility  of  her  hearing  me. 
Great,  then,  was  my  astonishment,  when,  on  leav- 
ing my  room,  ready  for  church,  I  met  Lina  on  the 
staircase.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  she  clung 
to  the  banisters  for  support  as  she  descended.  Be- 
fore I  could  express  my  surprise,  she  said,  — 

44  4  1  feel  very  much  better,  Madame,  and  if  you 
please  will  call  the  class  for  English  lessons  at  six.' 

44 1  told  her  she  must  go  back  to  her  room,  — 
that  she  should  not  have  risen  without  my  knowl- 
edge. 

44  4  1  must  have  occupation,'  she  replied  ;  4  it  is 
much  better  for  me.' 

44 1  felt  she  was  right,  and  let  her  go  down  :  and 
that  evening  she  held  her  class  as  usual.  So  she 
continued,  day  alter  day,  her  accustomed  round  of 
duties,  with  all  her  usual  precision  and  care.  Her 
cell-control  annoyed  me.  She  passed  to  and  fro  in 
the  house,  her  lace  pale  and  wan,  though  with  a 
composed  expression,  and  all  my  earnest  entreaties 
that  she  should  seek  rest  or  relaxation  were  met  by 
the  same  calm  refusal.  Saturday  came,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  she  showed  something  like  interest  in 
tbe  prospect  of  the  letters  from  England  that  would 
arrive  that  day,  and  begged  me  to  allow  her  to  go 
as  usual  to  get  them  at  the  post-office.  I  willingly 
acceded  to  her  request,  thinking  the  fresh  air  and 
sea-breeze  would  do  her  good.  She  returned  with 
several  letters,  and  brought  them  to  me,  seeming  to 
desire  my  company  while  she  read  tbem.  One  was 
from  Mariuaduke ;  one  from  Mr.  R  ,  her  bus- 
band's  lawyer  in  Lincoln.  The  former  puzzled  me  ; 
it  was  vague  and  threatening,  and  yet  there  were 
expressions  in  it  almost  befitting  a  love-letter.  Lina 
read  it  to  me  with  hardly  any  change  of  expression, 
but  dropped  it  from  her  fingers  as  she  finished  it, 
with  a  look  of  mingled  indifference  and  disgust. 
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The  grave,  business-like  letter  of  the  lawyer  had 
still  less  effect  upon  her.  I  read  it  to  her  —  for,  al- 
though in  English,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  making  out 
every  syllable,  so  distinctly  was  it  written,  and  with 
such  legal  precision.  It  informed  Lina  that  Mr. 
R  felt  some  apprehension  of  her  having  trou- 
ble in  substantiating  her  marriage,  and  that  his  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Marmaduke  Kirkdale  had  been 
(although  somewhat  vague  on  the  part  of  the  latter) 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  This,  and  the  fact  that  no 
will  had  as  yet  been  found  among  her  husband's  pa- 
pers, made  him  fear  that  she  might  be  involved  in 
lengthy  and  perhaps  annoying  legal  proceedings. 
At  the  close,  he  desired  her  to  write  out  a  carcrol 
account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  her  marriage,  as  i  t 
was  most  important  that  he  should  know  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  case. 

44 '  These  things  weary  me  so ! '  said  Lina ;  4  but  it 
does  not  matter,'  she  added,  sighing ;  '  for  his  sake 
I  must  do  this.' 

44  The  few  contemptuous  words  in  answer  to  Mar- 
maduke's  letter  were  soon  written,  and  she  then  be- 
gan her  reply  to  the  letter  of  her  lawyer.  This 
seemed  to  cost  her  a  great  effort.  She  sighed  fre- 
quently as  she  wrote,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours, 
as  she  finished  the  last  words,  her  head  fell  on  the 
sheet  of  paper  before  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
I  could  not  try  to  check  this  outburst  of  grief, 
knowing  that  it  must  be  a  great  relief  to  her  over- 
taxed system,  after  the  strain  of  the  last  few  days. 
She  was  soon  again  calm,  and  resumed  her  writing. 
A  letter  to  her  parents,  informing  them  of  her  se- 
cret marriage  and  sudden  widowhood,  was  next 
written  ;  and  Lina,  in  her  plain  bonnet  and  shawl 
and  closely  veiled,  set  off  with  the  three  letters  to 
the  post-office." 

Here  Madame  paused.    She  smiled  faintly. 

44 1  find  that  I  have  become  again  unconsciously 
interested  in  Lina,  as  I  have  told  her  story,  and  I 
hesitate  to  approach  the  denouement ;  but"  —  and 
she  sighed  delicately,  not  sufficiently  to  disperse 
the  smile  — 44 1  must  go  through  with  this,  as  Lina 
herself  used  to  say.  One  night,  about  this  time,  I 
had  been  writing  late,  and  it  was  past  midnight 
when  I  descended  with  my  lamp  in  my  hand  to  go 
the  round  of  the  class-rooms,  as  is  my  wont  before 
retiring  to  rest  I  paused  as  I  passed  down  the 
school-room,  opposite  the  Sainte  Croix,  and  re- 
peated my  salut  before  the  Holy  Emblem.  As  I 
finished  the  last  words,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  small  slip 
of  paper  lying  on  Lina's  desk,  on  which  my  own 
name  was  written  three  times,  in  what  appeared 

my  own  handwriting,  —  Jeanne  Clinie  La  P  re. 

A  cold  shudder  ran  through  me,  as  if  I  had  heard 
my  name  iri  the  accents  of  my  double.  Obey- 
ing a  sodden  impulse,  I  opened  Lina's  desk,  and 
seized  the  papers  within.  Uppermost  lay  a  thick 
cahier,  in  which,  in  Lina's  writing,  were  what  at 
first  seemed  copies  of  all  the  letters  she  had  re- 
ceived from  England  within  the  last  few  months. 
There  were  also  fac-similes  of  letters  to  me  from 
Mrs.  Baxter,  Mr.  A.  Kirkdale,  and  others.  Then 
there  were  drafts  of  the  same  letters,  written  in  the 
various  handwritings  with  which  I  had  become  fa- 
miliar, as  those  of  Lina's  and  my  own  English  cor- 
respondents. Here  and  there  were  improvements 
and  corrections  in  Lina's  own  writing.  Below  these 
lay  piles  of  letters,  —  a  bundle  of  ten  letters  of  my 
own,  forming  part  of  my  correspondence  with  Mr*. 
Baxter,  and  which  I  had  intrusted  to  Lina  at  vari- 
ous times  to  post.  These  were  without  envelopes, 
and  simply  tied  together.  I  sat  there  for  more  than 


an  hour,  stupefied  bp  this  strange  revelation ;  and 
then,  taking  the  bundle  of  my  own  letters  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Baxter,  I  went  to  my  room. 

44  Next  morning,  when  I  descended  to  the  school- 
room, I  glanced,  in  passing,  at  Lina,  and  thought  I 
perceived  a  slightly  fluttered,  disturbed  expression 
in  her  face ;  but  I  continued  the  usual  routine  of 
the  morning's  work  without  speaking  to  her.  After 
class  was  over,  I  sent  for  her  to  come  to  my  room. 
I  myself  was  much  disturbed ;  she  was  perfectly 
calm  and  collected ;  but  an  I  laid  the  handle  of  my 
own  letters  to  Mrs.  Baxter  on  the  table,  and  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  their  being  found  in  her 
desk,  she  turned  pale,  and  snatched  up  the  packet 
and  held  it  tightly.  To  my  question,  she  answered 
that  I  evidently  aid  her  great  wrong,  but  she  was 
used  to  being  misunderstood;  that  the  kindness  I 
had  shown  her  entitled  me  to  an  explanation,  which 
she  would  not  otherwise  have  given. 

44  4  It  is  a  weakness  that  I  am  ashamed  of  that 
has  caused  this  trouble,'  she  said.  •  I  have  sat  up  in 
the  lonely  nights  and  read  and  re-read  my  letters ; 
and  then  I  began  to  copy  them,  copied  even  the 
handwriting,  till  I  grew  very  perfect  in  it,  and  then 
I  could  not  bear  to  destroy  any  of  those  precious 
words,  but  kept  them,  as  I  thought,  in  secret ;  but 
now  some  one  has  basely  taken  them  from  my  desk, 
and  brought  them  to  you.  As  for  vour  letters  to 
Mrs.  Baxter,  there  are,  I  see,  only  one  or  two  here. 
Give  me  only  time  and  you  shall  have  that  cleared 
up  also.  I  will  write  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  beg  her  to 
explain  how  she  let  these  letters  get  out  of  Tier  pos- 
session, and  ask  her  to  enclose  aft  the  rest  of  your 
letters  to  her.  I  will  take  care  that  her  answer 
shall  come  through  the  post-office,  and  not,  as  here- 
tofore, enclosed  in  a  letter  to  me;  so  that  you  may 
feel  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  mistake,  Madame  La 
P  re.' 

"  I  felt  baffled  and  guilty  before  her ;  and  the 
next  three  days  were  most  uncomfortable.  I  could 
not  but  feel  genie  with  Lina,  while  she  maintained 
the  character  of  wounded  innocence.  The  evening 
of  the  third  day,  Justine  handed  to  me  a  large  packet 
which  the  postman  had  just  bronght,  and  upon 
which  there  were  ten  francs  to  pay.  It  was  directed 
to  me  in  Mrs.  Baxter's  well-known  handwriting.  I 
tore  open  the  cover,  and  a  shower  of  letters  fell  on 
the  table.  AU  my  letters  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  one 
from  herself,  entreating  to  know  the  reason  of  this 
4  singular  request  of  dear  Lina's.'  I  was  disconcerted 
and  relieved  at  once,  when,  turning  the  wrapper 
listlessly  in  inv  fingers,  my  eye  suddenly  caught,  on 
the  reverse  side,  and  printed  in  large  letters,  these 
words :  4  This  packet  was  sent  to  the  Postmaster  at 

Bristol  to  be  reported  to  .'    That  was  the 

end  of  it.  I  had  paid  ten  francs  for  learning  the 
agreeable  fact  that  I  had  been  duped,  —  for  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  for  two  years  and  a  half 
I  had  been  watting  my  sympathy  and  even  tears 
on  a  set  of  purely  imaginary  characters  and  the  lit- 
tle intrigante  who  had  befooled  me. 

44  When  I  showed  Lina  the  printed  words  on  the 
wrapper,  she  turned  very  pale,  but  maintained  a 
stubborn  silence  to  all  my  reproaches. 

44  4  How  could  you  deceive  me  so  ? ' 

u  4 1  don't  know.' 

" 4  What  reason  could  vou  have  ? ' 

44  4  None.' 

44  4  Lina !  was  there  a  particle  of  truth  in  any- 
thing you  have  told  me  ? ' 
44 '  No,  Madame.' 

44 This  was  all  I  could  get  from  her;  but  as  she 
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left  the  room,  she  turned  and  said,  looking  at  me 
half  reproachfully,  half  maliciously,  — 

44 '  I  suppose  we  bad  better  part  now.  At  any 
rate,  you  will  at  least  own  that  I  have  interested 
you,  Madame  I' 

**  She  left  me  two  days  afterwards,  and  the  last  1 
heard  of  her  was  in  the  situation  of  companion  to  a 
Russian  Countess,  with  whom  she  was  an  immense 
favorite.  She  made  some  effort  to  gain  possession 
of  these  letters ;  but  I  reminded  her,  that,  as  they 
had  been  written  exclusively  for  my  benefit,  I  con- 
sidered I  had  a  right  to  keep  them.  To  this  tshe 
simply  answered,  *  Very  well,  Madame.' " 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
story  of  Lina  Dale  is  told  here  precisely  as  related 

to  us  by  Madame  La  I*  re,  of  coarse  excepting 

the  necessary  changes  in  the  names  of  places  and 
persons.  The  three  letters  are  not  copies  of  the 
original  ones  in  the  possession  of  Madame  La 
P  re,  but  a  close  transcript  of  them  from  mem- 1 
ory:  the  substance  of  them  is  identical,  and  in 
many  instances  the  words  also.  The  extraordinary 
power  shown  by  Lina  Dale  in  maintaining  the  char- 
acter she  had  assumed  and  sustained  during  two 
years  and  a  half  was  fully  carried  out  by  the  skill 
and  cleverness  of  her  pretended  correspondence; 
and  in  reading  over  these  piles  of  fetters,  so  fall  of 
originality,  one  could  not  but  feel  regret  at  the  per- 
version of  powers  so  remarkable,  —  powers  which 
might  have  been  developed  by  healthy  action  into 
means  of  usefulness  and  good. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  ANT)  HIS  PUB- 
LISHERS. 

The  pursuit  of  literature,  as  a  profession  by 
which  it«  votaries  earn  their  bread,  has  never  been 
so  lucrative  as  during  the  present  century.  Com- 
pared with  the  days  in  which  such  a  poem  as  44  Par- 
adise Lost  "  procured  for  its  author  tbc  sum  of  only 
£15;  with  those  in  which  the  copyright  of  such  a 
novel  as  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  was  sold  for  no 
more  than  £60 ;  and  with  those  in  which  the  genius 
of  poor  Chatterton  could  not  have  him  from  starva- 
tion,— the  age  in  which  we  live  may,  so  far  at  least 
as  regards  the  rewards  acquired  by  literary  labor, 
fitly  be  denominated  the  golden  age  of  literature. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  to  hold  a  position  as 
a  great  writer  of  the  day  is  to  hold  a  position  in 
which  a  fortune  may  be  made. 

Conspicuous  among  those  who  have  earned  large 
sums  by  their  writings,  no  less  than  among  those 
who  have  gained  an  immortal  name,  stands  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  We  propose,  in  the  following  pages, 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  pecuniary  success 
which  attended  his  various  publications. 

Scott's  first  attempt  to  win  the  favor  of  the  pub- 
lic failed  to  meet  with  the  kind  of  encouragement 
with  which  this  article  is  principally  concerned.  In 
the  year  1 7t)6  there  appeared  from  Sir  Walter's  pen 
translations  from  the  German  of  Burger.  Let  him 
describe,  in  his  own  words,  the  pecuniary  result  of 
the  undertaking:  44 My  adventure  proved  a  dead 
loss,  and  a  great  part  of  the  edition  was  condemned 
to  the  service  of  the  trunk-maker." 

His  next  effort  was  more  successful.  In  1799  he 
received  £26  5*.  for  a  translation  of  "  Goetz  Von 
Berlichingeo,"  a  tragedy  from  the  German  of  Goe- 
the. 

For  the  "Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border," 
which  appeared  in  1803,  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co. 
paid  him  £600.    But  the  originality  of  his  own 


intellect  was  destined  to  prove  a  much  more  valu- 
able source  of  wealth  than  could  be  afforded  by  the 
toils  and  researches  of  an  editor.  It  was  not  long 
before  be  produced  one  of  the  most  popular  poems 
to  be  met  with  in  the  English  language. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  investiga- 
tion to  endeavor  to  trace  the  various  works  which 
have  been  undertaken,  whether  in  literature  or  in 
other  fields  of  labor,  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of 
a  lady.  In  this  respect,  like  Cowper's  "  Task,"  such 
was  the  origin  of  44  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
The  young  and  lovely  Countess  of  Dalkeith  asked 
Scott  to  write  a  ballad  on  the  legend  of  Gilpin  Hor- 
ner, and  from  this  resulted  the  poem  which  has  since 
been  so  celebrated,  and  which  put  into  its  author's 
pocket  the  sum  of  £769  6«.  The  publication  of  tbe 
"  Lay  "  took  place  in  1805.  For  his  14  Ballads  and 
Lyrical  Pieces,"  which  appeared  in  the  following 
year,  he  received  £100. 

Such  was  the  success  of  44  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  that,  when  its  author  was  understood  to 
be  engaged  on  a  new  poem,  Constable,  very  shortly 
after  it  was  begun,  offered  for  the  copyright  £1,060, 
a  proposal  which  Scott  accepted.  44  The  news," 
says  Lockhart, 44  that  a  thousand  guineas  had  been 
paid  for  an  unseen  and  unfinished  MS.  appeared  in 
those  days  portentous ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  writer  who  received  such  a  sum  for  a  performance 
in  embryo  had  made  a  great  step  in  the  hazards  as 
well  as  in  the  honors  of  authorship."  "Marmion," 
which  is  here  alluded  to,  was  published  in  1808. 
In  the  same  year  Scott  received  £  756  for  an  edition 
of  Drydcn  in  eighteen  volumes. 

The  popularity  of  his  next  poem  was  greater  even 
than  that  of  either  of  its  predecessors.  Speaking 
of  44  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  which  was  published 
in  1810,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  £2,100,  Sir 
Walter  says,  in  his  Introduction  of  1830,  -  Its  suc- 
cess was  certainly  so  extraordinary  as  to  induce  me 
for  tbe  moment  to  conclude  that  I  had  at  last  fixed 
a  nail  in  the  proverbially  inconstant  wheel  of  fortune. 
I  had  attained,  perhaps,  that  degree  of  public  repu- 
tation at  which  prudence,  or  certainly  timidity, 
would  have  made  a  halt,  and  discontinued  efforts 
by  which  I  was  far  more  likely  to  diminish  my  fame 
than  to  increase  it." 

In  tbe  beginning  of  1811,  Scott  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee which  was  formed  in  London  to  collect 
subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  Portuguese,  a 
contribution  of  £105,  the  proceeds  of  the  publication 
of  u  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick."  In  the  same 
year  thu  Ballantynes  advanced,  on  the  security  of 
the  as  vet  unwritten  though  long-meditated  poem  of 
4'  Rokeby,"  the  sum  of  £2,000,  which  Sir  Walter  re- 
quired to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  the  original  farm 
of  Abbotsford. 

For  his  edition  of  "  Somcr's  Collection  of  Tracts," 
published  in  1812,  be  received  £1,365;  and  for 
4  The  Life  and  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.," 
which  appeared  in  1814,  he  was  paid  the  sum  of 
£1,500. 

Hitherto  the  intellectual  gifts  with  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  been  endowed  had  been  to  him 
an  estate  producing  no  inconsiderable  annual  rev- 
enue. But  with  the  publication  of  "  Wavcrley,"  in 
1814,  a  mine  was  discovered  on  this  estate,  which 
ultimately  yielded  to  its  possessor  an  amount  of 
profit  which  before  his  time  had  been  certainly  un- 
exampled It  would  be  ini|>OHsil)le  to  form  any- 
thing like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  large  sums 
which  Sir  Walter  received  for  the  different  novels 
the  Waverley  series.   But  perhaps  i 
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idea  of  their  magnitude  may  be  afforded  by  the 
mention  of  the  few  facts  with  which  we  are  about  to 
conclude  this  article.  "Woodstock"  was  sold  for 
more  than  £  8,000.  And  when  Scott  determined  to 
wipe  off  the  load  of  debt  with  which  he  found  himself 
burdened,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  failure 
of  the  two  firms  of  Ballantyne  &  Co.  and  Con-c 
stable  &  Co.,  the  result  of  his  exertions  between 
January,  1826,  and  January,  1828,  was  in  all  very 
nearly  £  40,000.  This  amount,  however,  includes 
the  sum  of  £  18,000  which  Sir  Walter  received  for 
the  first  and  second  editions  of  bis  "  Life  of  Napo- 
leon." And  that  the  toils  of  the  two  succeeding 
years  were  equally  fortunate  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  that  at  a  meeting  of  Scott's  cred- 
itors which  was  held  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1830,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously :  "  That  Sir  Walter  Scott  be  requested  to 
accept  of  his  furniture,  plate,  linen,  paintings,  li- 
brary, and  curiosities  of  every  description,  as  the  best 
means  the  creditors  have  of  expressing  their  very 
high  sense  of  bis  most  honorable  conduct,  and  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  unparalleled  and 
moet  successful  exertions  be  has  made,  and  con- 
tinues to  make,  for  them." 

And  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  labors  in 
1832,  he  had  reduced,  by  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lication of  his  various  works,  a  debt  of  £  1 1 7,000  to 
£  54,000,  which  last  sum,  we  believe,  was  finally 
liquidated  by  the  continued  sale  of  the  unrivalled 
productions  of  his  pen. 

THE  FALLIBILITY  OF  CRITICS. 

It  is  a  tolerably  notorious  fact  that  critics  some- 
times make  mistakes.  They  have  not  un  frequently 
—  even  when  personal  prejudices  did  not  come  into 
play  —  condemned  what  was  excellent,  and  praised 
what  was  execrable.  It  might  be  one  comfort  to 
persons  who  conceive  themselves  to  be  aggrieved  by 
such  hostility  to  remember  how  little  the  most  spite- 
ful of  critics  can  do.  Of  all  the  condemnations 
which  a  critic  can  pass  upon  a  book,  there  is  only 
one  which  is  really  injurious,  even  if  his  judgment 
is  accepted  by  his  readers.  If  he  says  that  a  book 
is  scandalous  or  immoral,  or  that  it  sacrifices  true 
principles  of  art  for  the  sake  of  false  glare  and  easy 
success,  be  only  puffs  it  in  the  estimation  of  a  large 
class  ;  even  if  he  accuses  it  of  the  one  unpardonable 
crime  of  dulness,  he  is  bound  to  extract  some  amuse- 
ment from  it  on  his  own  account,  and  so  frequently 
persuades  his  readers  that  the  amusement  is  inher- 
ent, not  in  the  critic,  but  in  his  victim.  The  com- 
fort, it  is  true,  is  a  cold  one,  because  no  one  really 
likes  to  be  abused,  even  when  the  abuse  is  indirect- 
ly advani 


tageous ;  and  therefore  a  large  number  of 
unsuccessful  writers  endeavor  to  find  a  more  radical 
consolation  in  the  belief  that  critics  enjoy  a  special 
fallibility  of  their  own.  There  are  the  established 
examples  of  Keats  and  Wordsworth,  whose  names 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  as  tiresome  tags  in  a  cer- 
tain class  of  eloquence  as  Lord  Macaulay's  eternal 
New-Zealander,  or  the  German  who  is  always  de- 
veloping something  ontof  his  internal  consciousness; 
whilst  others  may  prefer  the  cases  of  Bunyan  or  De 
Foe,  where  the  uneducated  public  anticipated  the 
judgment  of  their  professional  guides.  To  the  dis- 
appointed author  of  the  ordinary  type  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  except  perhaps  that  there  is  a  large 
mass  of  literature  the  value  of  which  is  so  plainly 
stamped  upon  its  surface  that  no  tolerably  intelli- 
gent person  can  mistake  it   There  is  a  numerous 


body  of  persons  who  succeed  in  writing  themselves 
down  asses,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read ;  and  if 
both  the  populace  and  the  professed  judges  unan- 
imously condemn  a  book,  the  chance  that  it  belongs 
to  this  category  approaches  indefinitely  near  to  cer- 
tainty. There  is,  however,  another  case  in  which 
the  decision  is  more  doubtful.  When  a  writer  can 
appeal  from  hostile  reviews  to  a  large  circulation,  he 
has  at  least  a  primd  fade  defence.  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  might  have  argued  with  some  plausi- 
bility that  it  was  more  likely  that  the  Edinburgh 
Review  should  be  committing  a  fresh  blunder  than 
that  be  should  be  selling  numerous  editions  of  utter 
nonsense.  Mr.  Tupper  may  wrap  himself  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  testimonial  and  his  innumerable 
admirers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  declare 
that  the  popular  instinct  is  better  than  cultivated 
criticism ;  and  indeed  something  may  be  said  on  bis 
side  of  the  question.  There  is  no  smoke  without 
fire,  and  there  must  be  some  cause  for  the  great  ex- 
tension of  Tupperian  worship.  Mormonism  is  im- 
moral and  irrational,  but  we  confidently  infer  that 
it  could  not  have  made  so  ma  ay  converts  without 
satisfying  more  or  less  some  wants  of  human  nature. 

In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Tupper  must  evidently 
supply  an  intellectual  food  which  is  in  some  sort 
suitable  to  the  minds  of  a  great  number  of  persons. 
His  critics  attribute  its  success  to  its  negative  quali- 
ties, —  to  the  felicity  with  which  twaddle  is  watered 
down  till,  like  the  Revalenta  Arabica  of  advertise- 
ments, it  suits  the  weakest  digestions,  and  to  its 
absence  of  any  blundering  into  originality  which 
might  shock  minds  of  a  certain  low  calibre.  But 
then  Mr.  Tupper  might  urge,  if  mere  inanity  is  so 
pleasing,  why  do  not  more  people  succeed  ?  It  is 
all  very  well  for  critics  to  sneer,  but  bow  many  of 
them  would  resist  the  temptation  of  talking  nonsense 
if  they  could  obtain  for  it  a  vast  circulation  ?  If  the 
trick  is  to  be  done  so  easily,  with  no  expenditure  of 
mental  labor,  there  would  be  plenty  of  persons 
not  too  squeamish  to  perform  it  If  money  is  to  be 
picked  up  in  bandfuls  simply  for  the  trouble  of  con- 
tinuous twaddling,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  people 
would  not  twaddle  continuously.  There  must  there- 
fore be  some  element  of  success,  not  so  easily  attain- 
able, which  acute  critics  have  managed  to  overlook. 
And  we  must  admit  that  if  Mr.  Tupper  is  not  a  man 
of  genius,  —  an  hypothesis  which  to  us  is  incredible,— 
be  is  at  least  a  man  of  rare  good  fortune.  The  only 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  if  we  set  aside  the 
explanation  of  bis  being  a  misunderstood  genius, 
must  be  that  by  singular  good  luck,  be  has  hit  upon 
that  precise  vein  of  commonplace  which  pleases  tho 
popular  mind.  He  is  so  fortunate  as  spontaneously 
to  secrete  nonsense  after  the  special  pattern  which 
at  the  time  is  salable ;  for  a  man  not  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  same  talent  —  if  wo  may  use  the 
word  in  such  a  connection  —  to  imitate  Mr.  Tupper 
would  be  as  difficult  as  to  execute  a  work  of  real 
genius.  It  may  be  as  possible  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  some  special  kind  of  mud  as  of  the  noblest  metals ; 
and  if  the  popular  fancy  happens  to  run  upon  it 
equally,  it  will  become  as  valuable  as  gold  for  the 
time,  though  possessed  of  properties  far  leas  intrinsi- 
cally useful. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  might  be  made  out  by  the 
writers  of  sensation  novels.  They  have  been  uni- 
versally condemned  by  all  writers  who  pretend  to 
purity  of  taste.  It  is  easy,  it  is  said,  to  make  a  novel 
attractive  to  the  vulgar  if  yon  will  spice  it  highly 
enough  with  murder,  bigamy,  adultery,  and  exciting 
incidents.    The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  taste 
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grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  that  a  craving  for 
murder  and  bigamy  is  set  up  which  first  makes  the 
earlier  attempts  at  supplying  it  seem  dull  to  a  de- 
praved appetite,  and  then  perhaps  induces  a  reac- 
tion of  disgust  at  the  whole  system.  But,  the  writers 
might  answer,  Is  it  so  easy  ?  To  make  murder  or 
bigamy  or  any  other  crime  interesting,  requires  a 
certain  clearness  of  plot,  a  concentration  and  vigor 
of  style,  which  critics  choose  to  overlook  because 
their  established  canons  are  transgressed,  but  which 
will  be  found  essential  on  experiment.  To  succeed 
in  a  sensation  story  requires  as  much  talent  as  to 
succeed  in  any  other  direction ;  and  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  murder,  or  even  adultery,  is 
enough  to  carry  readers  along  unless  it  be  judicious- 
ly managed.  Success  in  a  new  stylo  of  art  gener- 
ally seems  easy,  because  people  observe  the  novelty 
of  the  subject*  treated,  and,  whilst  attributing  every- 
thing to  them,  forget  the  conditions  which  must 
be  observed  to  insure  their  effectiveness ;  until,  at 
least,  imitators  have  tried  to  conjure  with  the  same 
materials,  and  discovered  that  it  is  useless  to  invoke 
the  Devil  unless  you  have  learned  the  proper  formula 
of  invocation.  To  this  it  can  only  be  fairly  replied, 
that  the  skill  is  applied  to  unworthy  objects,  and 
that,  however  great  it  may  be,  it  will  not  preserve 
them  from  speedy  decay.  A  man  may  show  as 
much  talent  in  arranging  paste  as  genuine  dia- 
monds ;  but,  after  a  time,  the  paste  will  disappear 
and  the  diamonds  remain.  Exaggerated  characters 
and  strained  incidents  will  excite  one  generation, 
and  it  may  require  a  certain  skill  to  put  them  to- 
gether in  an  effective  shape  ;  but  they  will  not  con- 
tinue permanently  to  rival  the  interest  of  genuine 
studies  from  nature. 

The  appeal  is  therefore  made  from  the  present 
generation  to  posterity  ;  which  has  the  obvious  in- 
convenience that  critics  and  criticised  will  both  be 
in  their  graves  before  the  question  can  be  decided. 
H  may  be  argued  meanwhile  that  what  has  already 
pleased  great  numbers  of  people  has  the  best  chance 
of  pleasing  a  number  of  people  in  future.  If  men 
delight  to  read  Tupper  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, why  should  they  not  study  him  both  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  twentieth  ?  The  judg- 
ment of  persons  who  are  more  or  less  free  from  insu- 
lar prejudices  is  said  in  some  degree  to  anticipate 
that  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  conclusive  verdict 
of  posterity.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  epheme- 
ral fashions  and  modes  of  thought  which  are  common 
to  bolh  hemispheres  ;  but  at  any  rate  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  upon  the  critics  who  assert  that  a  wide- 
spread popularity  is  rooted  in  such  temporary  preju- 
dices, and  not  in  some  of  the  deeply  seated  senti- 
ments which  are  certain  to  spread  over  a  wide  area- 
It.  is  at  least  a  presumption  that  an  influence  which 
is  felt  by  people  in  such  different  positions  and  cir- 
cumstances must  appeal  to  some  pretty  general 
causes.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Tupper  it  would  perhaps 
not  lie  difficult  to  repel  this  presumption,  and  to 
show  what  are  the  special  conditions  which  are  fav- 
orable to  his  peculiar  type  of  literary  renown  ;  and 
certainly  it  would  require  inconceivably  strong  evi- 
dence to  convince  us,  in  spite  of  reason  and  taste, 
that  there  is  an  eternal  harmony  between  the  human 
niind  and  Tupperian  poetry.  In  other  cases  the 
argument  is  more  evenly  balanced  ;  and  it  would  be 
useful  to  decide  in  what  cases  the  popular  judgment 
should  be  fairly  admitted  to  override  the  preposses- 
sions of  a  more  select  tribunal. 

The  answer  to  this  would  not  be  easy  to  compress 
into  a  limited  space.    It  is  plain  enough  that  the 


value  of  popular  judgment  is  at  a  minimum  in  any- 
thing that  approaches  to  the  character  of  a  scientiAc 
question.  It  appeared  from  a  late  controversy  in 
the  papers  that,  in  the  minds  of  people  sufficiently 
educated  to  read  Shakespeare,  it  was  held  that 
Newton's  discovery  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  meant 
that  he  had  discovered  that  bodies  fall  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  When  it  appeared  that  Shakespeare 
had  said  something  of  the  kind,  it  was  supposed  that 
he  had  miraculously  anticipated  Newton  :  and  appar- 
ently it  was  the  popular  impression  that  Newton  one 
day  saw  an  apple  fall,  and,  on  therefore  remarking 
that  everything  else  bad  a  tendency  to  fall,  became 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  day.  This  implies 
that  the  greatest  of  all  scientific  reputations  rests  at 
the  present  day  on  a  ridiculous  misconception  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  able  to  read  poetry  and 
write  to  the  newspapers.  In  such  matters,  therefore, 
the  public  must  be  content  to  accept  the  judgment 
of  people  who  really  know  something.  But  in 
questions  of  art,  which  must  be  decided  Dy  intuitive 
instinct  rather  than  by  reasoning,  the  case  is  entirely 
different.  Even  thorough  education  may  leave  men 
totally  unqualified  to  l>e  judges,  if  they  have  not  the 
taste  by  birthright.  If  a  man  is  naturally  blind,  no 
microscopes  can  make  him  see ;  and  the  efforts  of 
some  really  cultivated  men  to  judge  of  poetry  remind 
us  of  an  attempt  to  judge  the  merits  of  a  statue  by 
measuring  it  with  a  mathematical  instrument,  or  to 
determine  whether  a  dish  is  savory  by  chemical 
analysis.  The  essence  which  has  to  be  detected 
escapes  from  such  rude  tests,  however  useful  they 
may  be  in  other  directions,  and  no  critical  appara- 
tus can  be  sufficiently  refined  to  save  a  critic  from 
gross  blunders.  Indeed,  there  is  some  poetry  about 
which  even  a  sensitive  mind  may  hesitate  at  a  short 
notice,  for  its  merit  is  only  recognized  by  its  mys- 
terious power  of  fixing  itself  in  the  memory.  It  is 
not  strange,  then,  that  a  man  who  has  learned  the 
mere  jargon  of  critics,  and  can  freely  use  such 
words  as  aesthetic,  objective  and  subjective,  or  ideal- 
ist and  realist,  should  frequently  fall  into  gross 
blunders,  and  condemn  a  poet  because  he  does  not 
possess  the  more  tangible  qualities  of  good  scholar- 
ship and  an  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  forms 
of  versification,  even  though  he  possesses  the  more 
essential  qualification  of  genius.  And  the  occasional 
failures  of  judgment  which  are  cast  in  the  teeth 
of  critics  generally  are  principally  cases  in  which 
profane  persons  have  armed  themselves  with  such 
emptv  passwords,  and  penetrated  into  the  holy 
place. 

But  these  special  fiascos  of  clumsy  critics  do  not 
exactly  fit  the  case  in  which  the  judgment  of  the 
uncultivated  is  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  whole 
cultivated  class  on  the  other;  for  cultivation  cer- 
tainly improves  the  acuteness  even  of  Heaven-born 
critics,  though  it  cannot  endow  them  with  a  faculty 
of  which  they  are  quite  devoid.  In  the  caso  we  have 
supposed,  we  may  say  that  as  a  rule,  and  with  some 
exceptions  which  we  cannot  now  discuss,  the  side 
which  condemns  is  generally  in  the  right.  There 
are,  indeed,  periods  when  men  of  letters  as  a  class 
are  so  wedded  to  certain  theories  of  art  that  they 
are  blind  to  all  merit  which  is  quite  original,  or 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  vernacular  instead  of 
following  the  academical.  But,  if  we  are  now  suf- 
fering from  an  anarchy  in  such  matters,  we  have  at 
least  the  collateral  advantage  that  no  form  of  merit 
is  likely  to  encounter  an  insuperable  prejudice.  If 
a  popular  writer  is  condemned  by  the  critics,  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  he  should  be  a  charlatan  who 
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has  gained  temporary  currency  by  some  pandering 
to  popular  bad  taste  or  sheer  stupi<lity  than  that  he 
should  be  unable,  in  the  vast  variety  of  schools,  to 
find  some  effective  champions.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
the  learned  have  always  certain  weaknesses  from 
which  the  populace  ia  exempt.  They  are  not  quite 
content  to  be  amused  unless  they  are  amused  ac- 
cording to  rule  ;  but  then,  when  their  pet  rules  are 
obeyed,  tbey  are  apt  to  take  the  obedience  in  place 
of  amusement.  They  admire  technical  skill  more 
than  genius,  and  when  a  writer  of  established  repu- 
tation has  elaborated  a  dull  book  in  accordance 
with  all  the  rules  of  art,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it 
becomes  a  point  of  honor  with  educated  persons  to 
admire  it  by  way  of  showing  their  superiority  to  the 
vulgar  who  insist  on  being  amused.  Sometimes, 
too,  a  poet,  like  Mr.  Swinburne,  glorifies  bis  own  in- 
sight by  bestowing  exuberant  praise  on  persons 
whose  merit  no  one  else  can  see,  and,  as  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  has  ingeniously  observed  in  the  case  of  judg- 
ments passed  by  poets  upon  painters,  mistakes  the 
enthusiasm  which  a  trifle  can  raise  in  him  for  some 
mysterious  property  in  the  trifle. 

Thus  a  good  deal  of  excellent  praise  is  wasted  by 
most  men  of  genius  on  inferior  writers  who  owe 
everything  to  the  enthusiastic  fancy  of  the  genius. 
And,  on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that,  to  secure 
a  reputation,  it  should  be  approved  both  by  the 
upper  and  lower  houses,  —  with,  indeed,  this  pro- 
viso, that  the  case  must  fairly  come  before  them ; 
for  of  course  there  are  many  men  whose  aim  prevents 
their  being  really  known  to  both  classes,  and  in  such 
cases  mere  ignorance  must  not  be  construed  as  con- 


A  STRANGER'S  IMPRESSION  OF  VIENNA. 

Thkre  is  one  Austrian  city  in  Austria,  and  that 
is  Vienna.  Every  other  belongs  more  or  less  to 
some  separate  nationality.  Salzburg  is  German, 
I'rague  Bohemian  with  a  German  varnish,  B ut la- 
Fes  th  Hungarian,  Trieste  —  to  misuse  the  only 
word  which  exactly  describes  it  —  Levantine,  but 
Vienna  is  Austrian,  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  and 
not  of  any  part  of  it ;  a  cesspool  of  nationalities,  an 
orderly  microcosm  of  the  chaotic  world  held  to- 
gether by  the  Imperial  sceptre.  The  city  is  the 
realization  of  the  Hapburg  dream,  a  place  where  a 
dozen  nationalities,  hve  languages,  three  radically 
different  civilizations,  meet  and  jostle  and  struggle 
and  embrace  in  inextricable  and  yet  orderly  confu- 
sion, with  the  greatest  of  these  nationalities,  the  most 
flexible  of  these  languages,  the  most  hopeful  of  these 
civilizations,  riding  calmly,  almost  indolently,  at  the 
top.  Necessity  has  produced  in  Vienna  the  result 
which  the  Hapsburgs  have  striven  in  vain  for  four 
centuries  to  secure  throughout  their  dominions,  —  a 
working  harmony  between  West  and  East,  an  inter- 
national tolerance,  a  co-operation,  more  or  less  cor- 
dial, of  the  most  jarring  creeds,  races,  and  systems 
of  society.  Jews  own  the  houses  in  which  Ultra- 
montanes  inveigh  against  the  laxity  which  tolerates 
the  Synagogue ;  Germans,  looking  as  if  they  had 
just  stepped  off  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  give  the 
word  of  command  to  brown  men  with  almond  eyes 
who  glance  backwards  like  Calmucks  or  startled 
horses ;  engineers,  exactly  like  Englishmen,  and 
much  better  educated,  apportion  burdens  to  women 
barefooted,  barelegged,  with  apparently  —  it  is  not 
quite  the  fact,  we  suppose  —  only  a  blue  chemise 
between  them  and  nakedness.  Equipages  from 
Long  Acre  splash  men  in  sheepskin,  palaces  are 


watched  bv  sentries  who  shake  their  heads  when 
addressed  in  any  tongue  spoken  by  civilized  man, 
and  the  last  telegram  trora  Paris  is  posted  up  in  lan- 
guages in  which  there  scarcely  exists  a  book.  And 
all  this  bizarre  jumble  of  tongues,  manners,  and 
ideas  produces  no  disorder,  no  hostility,  no  visible 
clashing,  in  the  streets.  The  Austrian  ideal  has 
been  realized  in  Vienna,  and  the  city,  where  of  all 
others  the  population  is  apparently  least  homogene- 
ous, is  also  ot  all  others  that  which  apparently  re- 
quires least  police  supervision. 

The  German  has  not  absorbed  the  Magyar  or  the 
Croat,  the  Slovack  or  the  Pole,  the  Italian  or  the 
Rouman,  but  he  has  in  Vienna  varnished  them  till 
their  collision,  as  they  roll,  produces  no  visible  fric- 
tion. Stand  in  the  Graben,  the  Viennese  Cheap- 
side,  and  forget  all  but  what  you  see,  and  you  can- 
not avoid  tho  thought  that  under  happier  circum- 
stances the  Austrian  ideal  might  not  have  been 
unattainable.  There  is  the  Empire,  as  in  the  view 
of  the  Hof  burg  it  ought  to  be,  with  all  its  races, 
tongues,  creeds,  manners,  and  traditions,  separate 
and  distinct,  yet  all  peacefully  working  together  to 
build  up  external  civilization,  fusing  themselves 
without  blows  into  one  polite,  gentle,  —  it  might  be, 
high-cultured,  and  eminently  original  people.  The 
German,  who,  under  Italian  guidance,  is  teaching 
those  Polish  workmen  where  to  put  on  that  stucco, 
is  no  more  hostile  to  them  than  is  the  Slovack  woman 
who  brings  them  water,  the  dark  Croat  in  uniform 
who  is  watching  them  so  curiously,  the  intensely 
Viennese  coachman  who  is  driving  past  as  if  he 
had  entered  for  a  chariot  race,  the  Jew  who  will 
pay  them  all,  or  the  Americanized  German  who  ia 
protesting  at  his  shop-door  that  he  will  not  have  the 
way  blocked  with  so  many  ladders.  Vienna  is  the 
centre,  the  depot,  the  factory,  the  banking-house, 
not^>f  one,  but  of  many  kingdoms  ;  and  ever}*  turn 
reminds  the  stranger  of  the  truth.  Besides  the 
endless  variety  of  face  and  costume  among  the  peo- 
ple, —  which,  by  the  way,  does  not  stroll,  but  walks 
rather  rapidly,  —  the  shops  announce  their  goods  in 
different  characters,  —  two  at  least  of  which,  Hun- 
garian and  Hebrew,  are  never  seen  in  the  West,  — 
and  shopmen  speak  all  tongues  with  apparently . 
equal  readiness.  Not  that  Vienna  is  cosmopolitan 
in  the  Parisian  signification  of  the  term ;  it  is  only 
many-nationed,  —  the  self-dependent  centre  of  a 
mighty  though  chaotic  power. 

The  next  thing  which  strikes  the  stranger  is  the 
originality  of  the  city  itself  as  a  structure.  It  haa 
obviously  never  been  designed  by  prince,  architect, 
or  people,  but  has  simply  grown  The  site  is  one  of 
the  strangest  imaginable.  Gazetteers  say  Vienna 
is  on  the  Danube,  but  that  is  precisely  where  Vienna 
is  not,  and  where  by  every  law  of  economics  it 
ought  to  have  been.  How  it  came  where  it  is,  is  to 
the  stranger  inexplicable ;  but  there  it  is,  five  miles 
from  the  great  river  which  ought  to  pour  into  its 
lap  the  wealth  of  the  greatest  valley  in  Europe,  but 
with  which  it  is  as  yet  eutirely  unconnected.  There 
is  not  even  a  tramway  between  Vienna  and  tho 
Danube;  and  grain  is  still  carried  up  the  bank  to 
the  warehouses,  sack  by  sack,  by  half-naked  por- 
ters on  two  francs  a  day.  It  is  nearly  a  two  hours* 
walk  from  the  city  to  the  river;  and  the  good  Vien- 
nese have  apparently  no  intention  of  bridging  the 
distance,  no  idea  that  the  expenditure  of  a  million 
or  two  might  make  their  city  a  port  of  unrivalled 
importance  and  capacity.  We  do  not  know  that 
they  would  spend  the  money  if  they  did  perceive  it, 
getting  on  not  being  the  Viennese  ideal  at  all,  but 
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only  an  easy  life.  They  would  greatly  prefer  abus- 
ing their  government  for  not  doing  it.  Between 
the  river  and  the  city  stretches  the  Prater,  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  of  Vienna ;  and  the  Viennese,  safely 
lodged  in  a  chair,  listening  to  a  perfect  military 
band,  is  quite  content  to  leave  his  glorious  river,  not 
three  miles  from  his  seat,  to  roll  on  uselessly,  will 
not  even  ask  that  its  little  affluent,  the  Donau,  which 
enters  the  city,  be  made  clean,  or  sweet,  or  useful. 
A  million  or  two  would  make  Vienna  a  port  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  even  as  it  is  Americans  would  have 
a  thousand  steamers  upon  its  waters. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  strange  defect,  Vienna 
enjoys  a  splendid  situation.  By  land  it  is  the  halt- 
way  house  between  East  and  West,  between  London 
and  Constantinople ;  it  is  the  centre  of  a  railway 
network  which  touches  Paris  and  Belgrade,  and  it 
is  the  natural  bonded  warehouse  for  the  whole  trade 
between  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  the  West. 
The  city  itself  is  gloomily  magnificent  Crushed  in 
till  recently  among  fortifications,  it  has  grown,  like 
all  such  cities,  straight  into  the  air.  London  is  not 
so  populated  as  old  Vienna.  The  streets  are  narrow 
beyond  Continental  example,  more  narrow  than 
those  of  Florence ;  the  people  live  in  flats  and  single 
rooms ;  and  the  stately  nouses  tower  into  the  air,  as  if 
seeking  perpetually  the  sunshine  they  yet  cannot  ob- 
tain. Space  has  been,  as  it  were,  fought  for,  till  in 
old  Vienna  there  is  not  a  mean  house,  and  scarcely 
one  which  enjoys  a  full  blaze  of  light.  The  effect  is 
curiously  Austrian,  that  of  a  city  gloomy,  inconven- 
ient, and  half  civilized,  yet  infinitely  imposing  and 
durable.  Despite  the  multiplicity  of  signs,  the  pro- 
fusion of  shops,  the  visible  love  of  color,  there  is 
nothing  tawdry  or  meretricious ;  all  is  as  dignified 
as  if  the  old  Spanish  spirit  still  lingered  in  the  capi- 
tal, as  it  does  in  its  palace.  This  stateliness  is  the 
more  remarkable  because,  the  Cathedral  excepted, 
the  buildings  are  by  no  means  grand.  Even  St. 
Stephen's  is  cluttered  up  by  bouses  till  half  its  exter- 
nal grandeur  is  lost,  though  nothing,  fortunately, 
can  interfere  with  the  solemn  beauty  of  its  interior, 
with  it»  inighty  forest  of  pillars,  black  with  age  and 
healthy  neglect,  and  its  unique  effects  of  light.  By 
some  peculiarity  in  its  architecture,  which  the  writer 
is  not  architect  enough  to  comprehend,  the  mighty 
length  of  the  central  aisle  is  divided  by  shadows 
into  three.  Near  the  doorway  all  is  bright,  then 
comes  a  great  space  of  shadow  so  deep  that  the  eye 
scarcely  pierces  it,  and  then  a  flood  of  light  ujwn 
the  chancel.  The  spectator,  therefore,  himself 
standing  in  a  glare,  looks  through  a  cloud  of  dark 
ness  to  the  priests,  revealed  under  the  fullest  blaze, 
an  effect  which,  scenic  as  it  may  seem  in  our  descrip- 
tion, in  reality  deepens  the  emotion  of  slight  awe 
from  which  no  stranger  who  enters  the  pile  can  be 
wholly  free. 

The  prevailing  color  of  the  building,  as  of  all  the 
old  city,  is  dark-gray,  not  the  result  of  smoke,  but 
of  acre,  —  a  gray  which  immensely  adds  both  to  its 
stateliness  and  its  gloom.  Round'  this  city  the  true 
Vienna,  old  and  grand,  but  a  mere  clump  of  building, 
covering  less  space  than  the  City  of  London,  circles 
a  scries  ot  bright,  smiling  avenues,  partly  lined  with 
houses,  and  called  by  strangers  boulevards,  or  by 
the  people  "  Rings."  They  have  been  planted  on 
the  old  u  lac  is  which  once  hemmed  in  the  city,  and 
when  finished  they  will  be  unsurpassed  in  Europe  ; 
the  whole  forming  concentric  rinps  of  trees  and 
bright,  buff-colored  palaces,  many  of  them  adorned 
to  profusion  outside  with  gilding  and  color.  A  cer- 
tain richness  and  luxuriousness  of  taste  marks  the 


Viennese  architects  of  to-day,  which,  though  it  may 
degenerate  into  vulgarity,  undoubtedly  for  the 
present  prohibits  sameness.  The  buildings  go  on 
slowly,  for  the  Viennese  are  not  speculative,  and 
business  men  cling  to  the  ancient  city,  the  very 
hotel-keepers  preferring  their  worm-eaten  caravan- 
serais to  the  bright  structures  of  the  boulevards ; 
but  in  ten  years  they  will  be  finished,  and  Vienna 
will  then  be  externally  at  once  London  and  Paris. 
Round  the  Rings,  again,  stretch  villages,  or  rather 
faubourgs,  radiating  outwards  like  ppokes  from  an 
axle,  and  capable  of  almost  infinite  extension. 
They  are  not  pretty  yet,  for  they  are  badly  paved, 
badly  drained,  wanting  in  trees,  and  deficient  in 
gutters ;  but  they  are  lined  with  houses  fortunately 
erected  on  the  old  idea  that  a  house  is  to  hold  many 
families,  —  the  grand  secret  of  avoiding  meanness  in 
city  architecture  :  and  the  improvements  will  come 
with  peace  and  English  capital. 

It  is  here  that  the  professional  classes  live,  on 
terms  which  ought  to  make  Vienna  the  most  at- 
tractive of  residences  for  the  Continental  English. 
Actuated,  we  imagine,  chiefly  by  a  vague  fear  of  a 
despotism  which  no  longer  exists,  they  throng  in 
Dresden  and  Frankfort  and  Munich,  and  avoid  a 
city  where  all  the  delights  of  a  great  capital,  of  an 
exquisite  country-side,  —  twelve  minutes  and  six- 
pence take  you  to  a  miniature  Alps,  —  are  combined 
with  rare  cheapness  and  the  pleasantest  society.  A 
flat  of  five  good  rooms  costs  in  Vienna  £50  a  year, 
and  the  writer  was  assured  on  undeniable  authority 
that  a  family  could  live  in  easy  comfort  for  £  400  a 
year ;  a  comfort  immensely  increased  by  the  fact  that 
etiquette  allows  ladies  to  walk  by  daylight  un- 
attended, and  by  the  most  marked  external  pecu- 
liarity of  Vienna,  the  perfection  of  the  means  of 
locomotion.  Omnibuses  go  everywhere,  barouches 
can  be  hired  at  every  corner  for  eight  shillings  the 
half  day,  and  cabs  as  good  as  English  broughams 
are  driven  for  sixpence  the  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a 
rate  which  would  make  the  driver  of  a  London 
hansom  stare.  The  Viennese  whips  are  the  best  in 
the  world,  they  will  not  drive  slowly,  they  use  the 
swift  Hungarian  horses  which  are  not  harnessed  till 
they  are  seven  years  old,  and  they  arc  the  only 
persons  visibly  under  strict  |w>lic,e  discipline.  They 
do  not  drink,  and  for  a  genuine  Viennese  to  be  un- 
civil is  an  impossibility.  The  city,  moreover,  is 
perhaps  the  most  orderly  in  the  world.  The  only 
visible  sign  of  authority  is  the  gendarme,  planted 
like  a  sentry  at  each  cross-road,  just  where  in  Lon- 
don the  "  island  "  would  be,  to  keep  the  Viennese 
whips  in  order ;  but  the  streets  are  as  safe  by  day 
and  night  as  those  of  London,  magnifieen^y  lighted, 
and  freer  than  any  city  in  Europe  from  the  social 
evil. 

Vienna  is  said  to  be  dissolute,  probably  is  so; 
but,  partly  from  careful  regulation,  partly  from  some 
beneficial  peculiarities  in  its  manners,  its  laxity  is 
not  apparent  to  the  eye.  There  is  no  Haymarket 
in  Vienna,  —  no  part  of  the  city  which  cannot  be 
traversed  at  any  hour  with  the  most  absolute  free- 
dom from  annoyance,  insult,  or  personal  danger. 
Distances,  owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  city, 
—  a  wheel  with  a  second  tire  half-way  between  the 
axle  and  the  exterior,  —  are  not  great ;  and  though 
the  inhabitants  complain  that  the  police  are  careless, 
they  are  probably  better  governed,  —  for  municipal 
purposes,  we  mean,  —  and  less  governed,  than  the 
people  of  any  European  capital,  London  alone  ex- 
cepted* Talk  is  free,  if  printing  is  not ;  and  the 
population,  well  off,  indolent,  and  disposed  to  lux- 
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ury,  avenges  itself  for  every  act  it  disapproves  by 
satire,  —  satire  as  keen  and  almost  as  ill-natured  as 
that  of  Paris.  Shut  out  from  politics,  encouraged 
to  seek  pleasure,  exempt  by  the  subdivision  of  prop- 
erty from  poverty,  and  enjoying  a  beautiful  though 
not  serene  climate,  the  Viennese  have  become  the 
Tuscans  of  Germany.  "  All  our  vices,"  said  a  keen- 
ly intelligent  Austrian  to  the  writer,  "  official,  na- 
tional, and  social,  may  be  described  in  a  sentence, 
— '  From  the  Kaiser  to  the  water-carrier,  we  confuse 
leisure  with  idleness.' " 


A  BENGALI  WILL. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  nothing  is  in- 
teresting until  we  know  a  good  deal  about  it.  Al- 
most any  subject,  we  believe,  may  excite  interest 
and  attract  attention  if  treated  with  sufficient  detail 
to  make  each  part  of  it  comprehensible  ;  and  in  this 
hope  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  ac- 
count of  a  Bengali  will. 

At  the  very  outset  we  must  entreat  them  to  remem- 
ber that  the  word  "  India  "  represents,  not  a  single 
country,  but  a  continent.  It  corresponds  to  Europe, 
not  to  France  or  Spain.  It  comprises  many  races, 
as  different  from  each  other  as  Spaniards  from  Nor- 
wegians: some  bold  and  warlike,  like  the  Sikhs  and 
Rajpoots;  some  brave,  sturdy,  and  sober,  like  the 
Mahrattas ;  some  keen,  subtle,  but  wanting  alike  in 
bodily  strength  and  personal  courage,  like  the  Ben- 
galis. There  is  not  a  single  Bengali  —  i.  e.  a  native 
of  Bengal  Proper  —  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

The  Presidency  of  Bengal  comprises  the  three 
great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  Of 
these,  the  first  alone  —  i.  e.  Bengal  Proper  —  has  a 
population  of  thirty-six  millions,  the  same  as  France. 
The  people  are  dark,  with  small  bones,  small 
hands  and  feet,  their  forms  characterized  by  soft- 
ness of  outline,  there  is  nothing  rugged  or  gnarled 
about  them;  perhaps  a  harsh-featured,  athletic, 
sinewy  Scotchman  is  the  most  perfect  antithesis  in 
nature  to  a  Bengali.  They  are  sometimes  tall,  —  the 
upper  classes  often  corpulent, —  but  generally  smaller 
anil  weaker  than  our  people,  yet  capable  of  sustained 
exertion  in  walking,  and  carrying  burdens,  to  a  won- 
derful extent  A  tall,  vigorous  English  officer  is 
put  on  his  mettle  if  he  tries  to  walk  by  the  side  of 
his  wife's  palanquin  carried  by  diminutive,  slender 
bearers  in  gangs  of  eight,  four  carrying  at  a  time, 
who  trot  along  at  a  pace  he  finds  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  with,  and  tnis  for  a  stage  of  ten  to  twelve  miles, 
which  they  will  sometimes  double.  The  Bengalis 
are  extremely  intelligent ;  they  arc  found  as  clerks 
and  writap  over  a  great  part  of  India.  The  Hindoo 
races  in  general  are  more  desirous  of  education, 
and  far  more  intelligent,  than  their  conquerors  the 
Mussulmans  ;  and  m  former  times,  as  at  present, 
almost  every  Mohammedan  had  a  Hindoo  Diwan, 
that  is,  a  minister  or  factotum,  to  manage  his  affairs. 

In  his  secret  soul,  the  quick-witted,  subtle  Bengali, 
accustomed  to  gain  his  ends  by  skilful  diplomacy 
and  management,  despises  the  obtuseness  of  the 
strong-willed  European,  who  cannot  see  the  neces- 
sity for  finesse,  and  who  likes  to  go  straight  to  his 
point,  like  an  elephant  through  a  jungle,  trampling 
upon  and  crashing  through  every  obstacle  iti  his 

{iath.  The  Bengalis  have  been  for  centuries  enslaved 
>y  stronger  and  hardier  races  than  their  own  ;  they 
have  been  conquered  and  reconquered  by  Afghans, 
Pathans  (i.  e.  Afghans  born  in  India),  and  Mahrat- 
tas, and,  just  as  the  descendants  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan conquerors  were  becoming  effete  from  mixing 


with  the  subject  races,  a  strong  European  govern- 
ment arose  in  their  place.  The  Bengali  Mussulmans, 
have  become  almost  identified  with  the  Hindoos; 
they  have  even  adopted  Hindoo  superstitions  and 
Hindoo  customs ;  and  the  whole  population  is,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  their  history,  more  or 
less  characterized  by  the  vices  produced  by  centu- 
ries of  slavery. 

One  peculiarity  of  Bengal  is  the  custom  of  prop- 
erty being  held  in  common  by  the  whole  family. 
All  the  brothers,  with  their  sons  and  grandsons,  live 
together  in  the  familv  house,  and  bold  in  common 
all  the  property  they  have  inherited.  But  if  any  of 
them  acquires  property  by  his  own  exertions,  he  can 
leave  that  as  he  pleases. 

Formerly,  a  convert  to  Christianity  was  treated 
as  dead,  and  was  at  once  deprived  of  bis  birthright 
and  of  all  share  in  his  ancestral  inheritance.  But 
some  years  ago  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  that 
no  change  of  religion  could  affect  civil  rights ;  so 
that  converts  cannot  now  be  disinherited,  though, 
of  course,  the  family  house  is  made  too  hot  to  hold 
them. 

The  Hindoos  have  many  so-called  sacred  books,  as 
the  Vedas,  the  Puranas,  &c.  Of  these  the  Vedas 
are  the  oldest  and  purest ;  they  are  the  oldest  book 
in  the  world  except  the  Bible,  and  they  are  said  to 
contain  some  Echoes  of  Truth  handed  down  by 
early  tradition.  But  it  would  almost  appear  as  if 
the  Enemy  of  mankind  had  but  one  plan  for  leading 
men  deeper  and  deeper  into  error ;  for  just  as  the 
Old  Testament  was  made  of  none  effect  by  Rab- 
binical tradition,  and  the  pure  Gospel  was  per- 
verted by  the  so-called  traditions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  so  have  their  spurious  imitations,  the  Korau 
and  the  Vedas,  been  deteriorated  and  debased.  At 
first,  commentaries  were  said  to  be  necessary,  and 
the  simple  pastoral  faith,  without  any  caste,  which 
is  taught  in  the  Vedas,  was  gradually  corrupted ; 
poetic  imagery  was  taken  literally,  and  the  most 
childish  fables  grew  out  of  metaphoric  expressions. 
For  instance,  the  phrase,  "  the  golden-handed  sun," 
so  appropriate  to  India,  where  his  rays  "  turn  this 
meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glitteriug  cold,"  was  devel- 
oped into  a  legend  of  the  sun  being  a  god  whose 
hands  were  cut  off,  and  the  want  supplied  by  golden 
ones.  And  thus  the  stream  of  tradition  Howed 
down  the  facilvt  descensm  Averni  until  it  ended  in 
that  sink  of  iniquity,  the  Tantratt,  the  most  modern 
and  the  vilest  of  Hindoo  sacred  books.  They  are 
too  vile  to  look  into,  yet  are  the  delight  of  the  age, 
even  of  numbers  who  have  received  an  English  edu- 
cation. Rammohun  Roy  and  his  followers,  tbe 
Brainho  Somaj,  revolted  from  the  excessive  immor- 
ality of  modern  Hindooism,  and  set  up  the  Vedas 
as  their  standard.  Their  religion  was  a  sort  of 
deism ;  their  practice,  in  general,  no  better  than 
their  neighbors'.  The  more  earnest  and  honest  sec- 
tion of  the  Bramho  Somaj  have  lately  seceded  from 
the  main  body,  on  the  ground  that,  if  idolatry  is  not 
believed  in,  it  ought  not  to  be  practised,  and  that 
caste  should  not  be  acknowledged  bv  those  who 
know  it  to  be  based  on  falsehood.  The  leader  of 
these  men,  who  thus  recognize  the  duty  of  aeting 
according  to  their  light,  is  Baboo  Keshab  Ciiundra 
Sen,  of  whom  we  may  hope  still  better  things. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  Hindooism  is  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  performance  of  funeral  cere- 
monies. The  happiness  of  a  person  after  death  de- 
pends on  this;  and  some  of  these  ceremonies  can 
only  be  performed  by  a  son,  real  or  adopted.  An 
adopted  son  fills  the  place  of  a  real  son  in  every 
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respect,  as  among  the  ancient  Romans,  and  he  can  be 
adopted  by  a  widow  as  well  as  by  ber  husband  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  In  tbe  case  ot'  native  princes,  the 
British  government,  in  imitation  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan emperors,  generally  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
ri^ht  of  an  adopted  eon  to  succeed  to  his  father's 
principality  and  authority  unless  under  special  sanc- 
tion of  government,  but  his  right  to  succeed  to  pri- 
vate property  is  not  denied,  and  of  course  the  per- 
formance of  the  funeral  ceremonies  is  not  interfered 
with ;  so  that  much  of  the  outcry  made  by  some  ad- 
vocates of  native  princes  about  the  cruelty  of  deny- 
ing them  the  right  of  adoption,  on  which  they  believe 
their  salvation  depends,  is  totally  baseless.  Govern- 
ment never  denies  the  right  of  adoption ;  it  only 
denies  the  right  of  succession  to  princely  authority 
without  the  sanction  of  the  paramount  power.  Many 
of  these  principles  are  curiously  illustrated  in  a  Ben- 
gali will  which  the  writer  had'  the  good  fortune  to 
become  acquainted  with.  The  testator  had  ac- 
quired considerable  wealth,  consisting  of  landed 
projKTtv,  collieries,  and  shares  in  different  specula- 
tions, ail  of  which  being,  as  he  expressed  it, 44  self- 
acquired,"  and  not  inherited,  he  had  the  power  of 
leaving  to  whomsoever  he  chose. 

He  begins  by  stating  that,  "as  no  one  can  have 
a  foreknowledge  of  the  time,  place,  or  manner  in 
which  his  body  shall  perish,"  he  is  "anxious  and 
eager  to  frame'  out  rules  for  the  management  and 
preservation  of  his  property." 

He  had  a  wife,  four  daughters,  and  some  grand- 
children, but  he  does  not  mention  their  comfort  or 
welfare  as  an  object  of  his  solicitude,  although  he 
invests  his  widow  with  considerable  powers,  and 
seems  to  rely  upon  her  judgment.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  both  among  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  a 
woman's  rights  over  her  own  property  are  recog- 
nized and  maintained,  while  by  English  law  they 

Eass  by  the  mere  fact  of  her  marriage  wholly  to  her 
usband ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  round-about  machinery 
of  trustees  that  her  money  can  be  secured  to  her 
own  use,  or  be  in  any  degree  at  her  own  disposal. 
But  a  Hindoo  married  lady  who  happens  to  be  an 
he'ress  manages  her  own  property  in  the  most  in- 
dependent fashion ;  and,  if  her  estates  are  large,  has 
sometimes  her  own  44  cutehery,"  or  office,  lor  the 
transaction  of  business. 

This  Hindoo  testator  relates :  44  All  my  property 
having  been  self-acquired,  and  my  brother's  son 
having  no  right  or  interest  therein,  I  have  already 
dedicated  all  of  my  real  and  personal  property  to 
the  sht  lxz  or  service  of  the  god  Damoodur  Chunder 
Jee  Salgram  Shila,  and  appointed  myself  to  the 
post  of  his  shatmi/ct." 

This  long-named  idol,  who  is  called  elsewhere  Sree 
Srec  Ishur  Shila,  is  a  form  of  Krishna,  who  is  an 
avatar  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  He  is  always 
represented  as  black  or  dark-blue  in  color.  When 
he  was  a  child  his  mother  tied  him  to  a  tree  for  some 
naughtiness  or  other.  In  order  to  get  loose  he  ate 
up  the  rope  which  bound  him,  and  is  therefore  styled 
Damodua,  or  rope-eater.  Chandra  is  another  of  hLs 
titles,  and  means  giving  splendor.  Srr.e  is  simply 
lord  or  sir,  and  jee  is  a  lower  title,  like  Mr.,  only 
used  somewhat  in  the  American  fashion  of  "  I  say, 
mister";  so  that  the  whole  title  means  "  The  rope- 
cater-^plendor-giving  Mister."  But  the  salt/ram,  or 
tkalf/ram,  is  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  idolatry  into 
which  pantheism  has  sunk.  If  wo  once  assert  that 
the  Most  High  is  identified  with  His  work,  the 
grossest  i'lolatry  must  ensue. 

The  shalgram  which  is  worshipped  is  nothing 


more  than  the  fossil  ammonites,  the  beautiful  marks 
on  which  are  ascribed  by  the  Hindoos  to  Vishnu. 

80  here  is  a  bequest  of  all  the  testator's  property 
to  a  fossil  stone  supposed  to  represent  or  to  be  con- 
secrated to  a  naughty  boy ! 

He  then  mentions,  that,  having  .no  son,  and  his 
grandsons  by  his  daughters  being  minors,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  existing  members  of  Ins 
family  are  competent  to  manage  bis  mercantile 
speculations,  or  "  to  perform  the  duties  connected 
with  the  worship  and  service  of  the  god,  and  the 
distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor ;  to  celebrate  the 
sradhas  or  funeral  ceremonies  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  the  daily,  yearly,  and  occasional  rites 
according  to  the  Vcdas  and  Tantras ;  or  to  manage 
an  institution  for  the  cultivation  of  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage and  religion,  a  Bengali  school,  and  an  English 
school,  all  instituted  by  him."  —  he  there  fore  appoints 
two  executors  to  perform  these  duties  in  conjunction 
with  his  wife,  —  one  being  a  Baboo,  or  Bengali  gen- 
tleman, whom  he  styles 44  the  virtuous,  well-behaved, 
reputable,  learned,  and  fortunate,  a  pleader  of  the 
Sudder  Court  in  Calcutta,  one  of  my  caste,  and  a 
relative  of  mine  " ;  and  an  Armenian  gentleman  of 
good  standing  in  Calcutta.  The  appointment  of  a 
Christian  to  the  office  of  executor  of  such  a  will  is 
verv  remarkable. 

The  cause  of  the  selection  of  one  who,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Hindoo  is  an  unclean  feeder  on  beef,  an  eater  of 
a  god,  and  an  outcast,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
the  heathen's  consciousness  of  the  superior  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Christian. 

These  two  gentlemen  arc  appointed  with  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  testator's  wife,  whose 
opinion  is  to  be  followed  if  the  executors  differ  from 
each  other  on  any  point,  and  in  whose  name  all 
suits  arc  to  be  carried  on.  Nothing  is  more  note- 
worthy than  the  assurance  with  which  every  Ben- 
gali speaks  of  lawsuits  to  come.  Such  a  catastrophe 
is  rarely  contemplated  in  an  English  will;  but  in 
Bengal  future  lawsuits  are  certainties,  .  and  the 
carrying  on  of  suits  forms  a  principal  part,  of  the 
business  of  life  among  all  classes.  These  two  ex- 
ecutors, on  the  death  of  the  lady  in  question,  are  to 
install  whoever  of  the  testator's  family  is  entitled  to 
the  post  of  principal  shabayet,  —  always  excepting 
his  (the  testator's)  second  son-in-law,  44  whom  he 
sees  to  be  utterly  worthless." 

In  another  clause,  the  testator  states  that,  having 
no  son,  he  is  44  on  the  look-out  for  a  fit  boy  to  be 
taken  in  adoption  " ;  but,  should  he  not  be  able  to  ac- 
complish this  object  in  his  lifetime,  he  authorizes  his 
wife  to  adopt  a  son  in  his  stead.  Failing  sons  real 
or  adopted,  or  their  issue,  he  appoints  his  daughters 
to  the  post  of  shabayet,  but  the  descendants  in  the 
female  line  of  his  grandsons  are  forever  excluded. 
Should  his  family  fail,  the  management  of  the  De- 
wuttee  (idol's)  estates  shall  devolve  upon  the  local 
agent  (of  government). 

All  his  land,  government  promissory  notes,  cash, 
&c,  is  dedicated  to  the  god,  reserving  21,001  ru- 
pees, that  is,  £2,100  2*.,  for  the  expense  of  his  own 
sradh,  or  funeral  ceremony.  He  gives  minute  di- 
rections for  carrying  on  his  collieries,  and  disposing 
of  his  property  in  quicksilver,  teak-wood,  &c,  add- 
ing: 44  My  chief  object  is,  that  the  more  govern- 
ment promissory  notes  are  added  to  the  estate  of 
the  saiil  god,  so  much  the  better."  His  family  arc 
to  have  no  claim  on  or  interest  in  the  estates  save 
their  monthly  allowance. 

The  interest  on  government  securities  is  not  to 
be  spent,  but  to  be  reinvested  every  time  that  it 
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amounts  to  500  rupees.  These  securities  are  to  be 
in  the  name  of  Sree  Sree  Ishur  Jee,  the  title  of  the 
idol,  meaning,  44  Sir,  sir,  lord,  mister."  A  seal, 
"  with  the  name  of  the  idol,"  as  be  openly  calls  it, 
is  to  be  used,  without  which,  and  the  signature*  of 
the  shabayet,  no  document  shall  be  valid. 

A  garden  is  to  be  kept  up  in  good  condition,  and 
the  gardeners  shall  "  always  present  the  auUtitvts,  or 
guests,  wayfarers,  and  gentlemen,  with  One  flowers 
and  fruits,  as  is  the  practice  now,"  and  shall  be 
44  dismissed  if  they  accept  any  price  for  the  same." 

41  The  practice  of  giving  sheedas  (or  food)  to  the 
poor  wayfarers  or  laborers  in  the  evening,  for  their 
diet,  shall  be  kept  up." 

The  testator  had  established  two  temples  of  Shiva 
on  the  east  and  west  of  a  tank,  and  had  brought 
two  baun  Hugos  (another  form  of  idol)  from  the  holy 
city  (Benares),  which  he  was  enabled,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  (!),  to  consecrate,  at  an  expense  of  501 
rupees. 

Two  rupees  and  a  half,  or  5*.,  monthly,  is  assigned 
for  daily  sheba  or  worship. 

Here  are  two  stone  emblems  of  the  same  idol, 
into  which,  after  formal  consecration,  the  god  in 

auestion  is  supposed  to  enter.  Omnipresence  is 
ins  ascribed  to  that  particular  deity,  yet  some 
special  sanctity  must  be  attached  to  the  stones 
themselves,  or  what  would  be  the  use  of  two  ?  A 
question  that  may  be  addressed  to  all  who  use 
images. 

In  the  midst  of  these  directions  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  grossest  idolatry,  a  clause  comes  in, 
oddly  providing  that  his  phaeton  and  horses  shall  be 
sold  and  the  price  credited  to  the  worship  of  the 
idol.  The  furniture  and  house  are  left  for  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  shabayet  (worshipper)  and  the  idol, 
&c.  The  family  are  to  live  in  the  idol's  house,  as, 
we  presume,  his  guests. 

Ihe  shabayets  may  sanction  "expenses  for  the 
performance  of  pious  acts  at  the  holy  places,  By- 
donanth,  Benares,  Gya,  and  Allahabad  ;  but  econom- 
ically, not  unsuitable  or  exorbitant  in  any  way." 

The  voge,  or  daily  offering  of  fowl  to  the  idol, 
shall  not  be  used  in  the  family,  but  shall  be  appro- 
priated, as  at  present,  to  the  ontertainment  of  authi- 
ties,  or  guests. 

In  a  clause  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  lawless 
state  of  Bengal,  and  the  frequency  with  which  acts 
of  violence  are  resorted  to,  the  testator  44  repeatedly 
and  positively  prohibits  everybody  to  commit  any 
assault,  or  to  do  any  illegal  act  in  reference  to  any 
claim  in  connection  with  his  landed  estates  or  mer- 
cantile business,"  and,  if  anybody  commits  such  an 
act,  44  he  shall  personally  pay  the  expenses  thereof." 

His  brother's  sons  44  are  to  reside  in  a  separate 
house,  and  have  separate  board,  as  they  are  now 
doing  " ;  but, 44  if  they  act  according  to  their  own 
will  and  pleasure,  and  tale  possession  of  Oie  testator's 
house,  they  are  to  forfeit  all  rights." 

Here  is  another  proof  of  the  frequency  of  violence. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  country  where  we 
have  about  one  European  magistrate  to  each  million 
of  inhabitants.  It  was  the  practical  absence  of  all 
law  which  obliged  the  indigo-planters,  in  imitation 
of  their  neighbors,  the  native  landowners,  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  both  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  for  self-defence. 

The  testator  then  provides,  that,  44  if  any  of  his 
family  should  forsake  the  right  path  and  become 
apostate,  or  lose  his  caste,  then  he,  she,  or  they,  shall 
at  once  be  deprived  of  all  privileges,"  under  the 
will,  and  44  the  personal  property  and  ornaments  of 


the  said  impious  person  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  es- 
tate of  the  idol."  He  or  she  shall  bo  banished  from 
the  house  and  estate  of  the  idol,"  and  the  faithful 
members  of  the  family  44  shall  not  afford  any  shelter 
or  assistance  to  such  apostate,'*  adding :  41  In  truth, 
all  my  property  having  been  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  idol,  no  one  can  have  any  right  or  title 
thereto  except  those  who  are  faithful  and  religious." 

It  is  curious  and  encouraging  to  the  friends  of 
missions  to  see  this  provision  against  the  tide  of 
advancing  Christianity. 

He  then  provides  for  the  worship  of  the  four 
Shivas,  or  temples,  he  has  established  at  Benares ; 
and  should  the  funds  specified  fail, 44  a  monthly  al- 
lowance of  not  more  than  three  rupees  shall  be  paid 
from  the  estate  of  Dampodur  Chunder  Jee,"  —  i.  e. 
the  idol-proprietor,  or  squire  of  the  estate. 

Paying  out  money,  even  in  the  service  of  his  idols, 
appears  to  have  been  pain  and  grief  to  this  unfortu- 
nate man. 

The  next  clause  begins,  44  Heaven  forbid  !  "  and 

Srovides  that,  should  the  said  Damoodur  Chunder 
ee  Shila,  or  the  four  Shivas  at  Benares,  or  the 
two  Shiva  Lingas  in  his  44  own  village,  be  stolen,  or, 
being  maimed,  become  unworthy  of  service  and  itor- 
ship,"  then,  in  lieu  of  the  Shalgram  Shila,  another 
Dainoodur  Shila  shall  be  immediately  sutwtituted,- 
and  a  sum  not  exceeding  100  rupees  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  inauguration  thereof,  and  he,  the  said 
Sree  Sree  Joe  (sir,  sir,  mister),  shall  become  the 
proprietor  of  the  whole  entire  Dewuttee  (idolatrous) 
estate.  And  this  substitution  of  new  idols  for  old 
ones  is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  former  ones 
come  to  trrief. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  total 
irrationality  of  Hindooistn.  In  studying  it.  one  un- 
derstands why  the  Scripture  styles  idolatry  44  folly." 
The  Hindoo  has  practically  no  religion  at  all ;  he 
has  a  worship  and  abundance  of  ceremonies,  but 
he  has  no  clear  notion  of  anv  re-ligio,  or  binding  to- 
gether of  God  and  man.  He  has  many  atonements 
and  washings  away  of  sin  in  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges  and  other  sacred  rivers,  yet  the  educated 
Hindoo  will  generally  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  sin,  and  will  argue  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong,  —  that  God  is  the 
author  of  both.  Those  that  speak  of  sin  generally 
seem  to  mean  thereby,  not  moral  evil,  but  some 
failure  of  ceremonial  observance,  some  offence  to 
the  unseen  powers.  The  worship  of  the  idol  is  to 
obtain  some  temporal  good.  The  idol  itself  appears 
to  be  considered  more  in  the  light  of  a  ch  inn  or 
talisman  than  as  representing  what  we  should  call 
a  divinity. 

They  believe  in  44  luck,"  in  good  and  bad  fortune, 
in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  people  and  animals 
and  jewels.  Squinting  people  are  most  unlucky  ; 
horses  with  one  kind  of  mark  are  almost  unsalable, 
while  others  will  fetch  any  price  from  In-ing  curi- 
ously and  44  luckily"  spotted.  The  turquoise  is  sure 
to  bring  luck  to  the  wearer ;  the  owl  is  a  certain 
presage  of  misfortune.  Thus  the  idolater  passes 
through  life,  not  knowing  what  will  befall  him  here- 
after, propitiating  his  own  idol,  but  not  exactly  sure 
what  good  it  can  do  him,  but  desirous  of  making  a 
good  bargain,  and  get  as  much  good  as  cheaply  as 
he  can. 

He  hates  the  idea  of  death,  when  be  believes  his 
body  will  perish.  As  to  his  soul,  it  is  an  awful 
44  leap  in  the  dark."  All  he  can  do  is  to  take  it 
under  as  favorable  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
as  may  be  possible. 
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Accordingly,  the  testator  expresses  his  earnest  de- 
sire that  he  may  die  at  Benares,  adding,  u  Its  suc- 
cess, however,  depend*  on  good  fortune,"  thus  ex- 
hibiting a  shocking  distrust  of  his  ungrateful  idol ! 
4*  Should  my  death  take  place  either  there  or  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Bhagaratti  "  (ad  second  best), 
"or  any  other  place,  my  earnest  desire  and  expec- 
tation art-  that  all  my  friends  and  relatives,  Brah- 
mins and  Sudra  (interior  caste)  servants  and  others, 
instead  of  giving  way  <o  sorrow  and  grief  for  my 
approaching  end.  will  only  engage  themselves  in 
iiiinisr*  rin-i  to  me  and  reading  and  repeating  to  me 
subjects  U  titting  the  occasion,  and  texts  from  the 
Puranas  and  other  religious  books,  from  the  Aud- 
hov-tovH  Kamaun.  &c,  and  the  holy  name  of  Taruk 
Brahma  ((rod),  in  performing  my  Itoitorny  (at  an 
expense  oi*  .">(>:>  rupees),  and  other  desirable  acts  for 
the.  salvation  of  my  soul,  and  distributing  not  les> 
than  l.ouo  rupees  in  charity  ;  besides  a  milch  cow 
widi  call'.  Hour,  rice,  dal  and  jrhi,  niue  gold  mohurs 
are  to  be  jnven  away  in  charity." 

It  is  inexpressibly  sad  that  the  able,  energetic, 
noble-minded  old  Rani  of  Nagpur,  whose  wise 
counsels  and  fidelity  to  the  British  alone  kept 
that  newly-annexed  territory  from  rising  against  us 
during  the  mutiny,  she,  who  was  honored  alike  by 
European  and  native,  when  she  came  to  die,  had 
herself  raised  up  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants  that 
she  mi^ht  worship  the  cow  and  yield  her  last  breath 
with  its  tail  in  her  band,  clinging  to  it  as  to  her 
only  hope  of  safety.  The  boitorny,  properly  Vait- 
arini,  is  the  payment  of  money  to  the  Brahmins  in 
order  to  lie  able  to  pass  over  the  river  of  that  name 
after  death.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  idea 
of  a  river  to  be  crossed  by  the  disembodied  soul  is 
common  to  ancient  Romans,  the  Mussulmans,  and 
the  Hindoos.  But  the  Hindoo  knows  not  what  lies 
beyond  ;  it  is  all  dark,  vague,  and  cheerless.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  "  sweet  fields  beyond  the  living 
flood  "  of  the  Christian  poet,  or  the  glorious  vision 
of  the  half-inspired  dreamer  of  Bedford  jail ! 

No  heathen  ever  yet,  like  Bunyan,  "  wished  to 
be  among  them !  " 

The  testator  continues :  "  When  my  death  shall 

approach,  the  above-mentioned    shall  with 

great  despatch  take  me,  irhile  yet  in  the  possession 
of  my  senses,  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  duly 
and  satisfactorily  perform  the  last  acts  and  cere- 
monies, for  which  the  person  or  persons  shall  imme- 
diately receive  250  rupees." 

Here  is  a  man  deliberately  giving  directions  in 
Aw  own  case  for  an  act  of  the  greatest  inhumanity. 
The  sick  person  is  bud  by  the  river-bank,  half  im- 
mersed in  water  and  mud,  his  mouth  filled  with 
the  mud  of  the  river,  and  is  left  there  exposed  to 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  cold  night-dews, 
without  shelter  or  food,  until  he  expires.  Of  course, 
such  barbarous  treatment  causes  death  in  many 
cases  in  which,  with  proper  care,  the  patient  would 
have  recovered  ;  and  through  ignorance  or  from  in- 
terested motives  many  a  poor  creature  is  virtually 
murdered  by  these  means,  even  when  the  more  ac- 
tive measures  of  suffocation  or  breaking  the  limbs 
are  not  resorted  to. 

Travellers  passing  in  boats  have  become  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  latter  atrocity. 

These  murders  can  be  committed  with  impunity, 
owing  to  the  custom  of  burning  the  body  immedi- 
ately after  death,  when,  of  course,  all  evidence  of  vio- 
lence w  removed.  If,  after  being  taken  down  to  die, 
a  person  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  recover,  there 
is  no  more  room  for  him  in  his  family  ;  his  place  is 


filled  np,  and  he  becomes  an  outcast  from  family 
and  home !  There  are  villages  inhabited  by  such 
outcasts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  above  Cal- 
cutta. Government  is  almost  powerless  to  prevent 
these  atrocities,  known  by  the  name  of  Ghat-mur- 
ders, though  probably  much  more  might  be  done 
than  has  yet  been  attempted. 

Ho  then  provides  that  "  if  his  death  takes  place 
at  a  distance  from  any  holy  river,  his  body  is  to  he 
taken  immediately  to  Benares  and  burnt  there." 
JjU  rupees  an'  to  be  set  apart  for  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  his  wife.  And  the  will  continues,  "  After 
my  death  and  the  demise  of  my  wife,  the  ceremonies 
of  offering  oblations  of  cakes  to  each  of  us  at  Gya 
shall  be  j>erforu)ed  at  an  expense  of  201  rupees 
each,"  and  the  necessary  travelling  expenses  of  his 
heirs  to  and  from  Gya  are  to  be  defrayed.  Here 
Is  a  sort  of  demon-worship  in  its  true  sense ;  t.  r. 
worship  ottered  to  the  dead. 

He  leaves  pensions  of  from  two  to  four  rupees  a 
month  to  five  old  servants ;  directs  that  a  house  l>c 
let  '*  to  Europeans  or  resectable  Hindoos  provides 
for  the  children  of  one  of  Ins  relations,  in  case  they 
should  come  to  want,  eight  rupees  a  month  lor 
adults,  and  four  rupees  Ibr  minors,  and  five  rupees 
a  month  for  the  education  of  boys,  and  also  provides 
doles  of  rice,  dhal,  and  salt,  for  poor  Brahman  wid- 
ows in  his  native  village.  He  expresses  his  regret 
at  not  having  been  able  to  establish  a  dispensary  in 
his  native  village,  and  in  addition  to  the  Dhartnsalla 
(serai  or  hospice),  now  established  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests,  he  wished  to  prepare  u  a  paksalla, 
or  kitchen,  in  the  outer  apartment,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  gentlemen  who  might  come  there  with- 
out invitation,"  and  this  object  his  heirs  are  to  keep 
m  view. 

Then  comes  a  most  curious  clause  founding  a 
scholarship  of  eight  rupees  a  month,  "  out  of  the  es- 
tate of  the  god,  to  a  student  of  the  Presidency  Col- 
lege tcell  read  in  literature,  but  firm  in  hii  own  reli- 
gion." Of  course,  at  the  Presidency  College  the 
Btudent  receives  an  English  education,  which  upsets 
all  that  Hindooism  teaches. 

So  in  the  estimate  of  monthly  expenses  for  the 
service  of  the  god,  ,k  feasting  of  guests,  feeding  of 
cows,  and  maintaining  the  English  school,"  follow 
one  another. 

On  one  occasion  a  Hindoo  priest  brought  to  Dr. 
DuflT  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  a  young 
Hindoo  of  wealth,  whom  he  styled,  M  my  devotee," 
in  order  to  found  scholarships  for  young  Hindoos  at 
the  Free  Church  Mission  College  1  The  donor  was 
a  minor,  had  Baved  this  money  out  of  his  personal 
allowance,  and  from  the  term  "  devotee "  used  re- 
specting him  doubtless  worshipped  his  spiritual 
guide  every  morning,  yet  both  priest  and  disciple 
considered  it  a  good  work  to  found  scholarships  in  a 
mission-school !  Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  super- 
stition. 

The  testator  then  fixes  the  monthly  allowances  of 
different  members  of  his  family ;  his  brother's  sons 
and  a  son-in-law  getting  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
rupees  monthly,  and  the  "  totally  worthless  "  second 
son-in-law,  only  five  or  ten  shillings  a  month.  The 
daughters  have  fifteen  rupees  each  ;  the  wife,  sixty 
rupees;  other  relations,  as  grandsons  and  nieces, 
get  from  ten  to  twenty  rupees ;  a  niece's  husband, 
four  rupees ;  and  a  brother-in-law,  "  in  case  he  main- 
tains a  fair  character,"  one  rupee  monthly.  Surely  a 
very  small  incentive  to  virtue. 

The  total  amounts  to  808  rupees  a  month,  divided 
among  twenty-four  persons. 
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The  will  is  witnessed  by  about  thirty  persona,  and 

registered  by  the  judge. 

Now,  here  is  a  simple  account  of  a  genuine  Ben- 
gali transaction,  a  little  peep  into  Bengali  life,  which 
will  probably  suggest  to  the  thoughtful  reader  many 
other  and  many  better  conclusions  than  it  has  done 
to  the  writer.  n.  c.  M. 

ACIIILLE  FOULD. 

TnK  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  is  unfortunate  in 
the  premature  loss  of  his  most  faithful  friends  and 
most  useful  servants.  Within  a  few  years  De  Mor- 
ny,  Rillault,  and  Thouvenel  have  disappeared  from 
the  Imperial  councils.  But,  devoted  and  able  as 
they  were,  they  did  not  after  all  contribute  material- 
ly to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  government 
which  they  served.  They  owed  their  position  en- 
tirely to  the  favor  of  the  sovereign  ;  they  were  what 
they  were  by  his  favor ;  and  every  one  regarded 
them  as  the  mere  instruments  of  his  policy.  They 
were  servants  rather  than  statesmen,  or  even  politi- 
cians. Fould  was  a  man  of  a  different  stamp.  His 
ample  fortune  rendered  him  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  emoluments  of  office.  He  had  little  or  no  poli- 
tical ambition.  He  was  not  a  Napoleonic  quand 
me  me.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  bis  abilities,  his 
energy,  and  his  independence  of  character  gave 
him  an  amount  of  influence  which  made  his  support 
of  real  value.  He  was  able  to  give  the  Emperor 
substantial  assistance,  because  he  was  known  to 
have  offered  a  steadfast  opposition  to  many  of  his 
projects.  He  represented  something  more  than  a 
phase  of  the  Imperial  mind,  and  when  he  entered 
or  left  office  men  felt  that  an  element  of  real  in- 
fluence was  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  Cabi- 
net. With  the  commercial  community  of  France 
his  weight  was  naturally  and  deservedly  great ;  and, 
identified  as  he  was  with  a  policy  of  peace  and 
economy,  his  presence  in  the  government  had  al- 
ways a  marked  effect  in  strengthening  the  confi- 
dence or  calming  the  fears  of  the  prudent  and  busi- 
ness-like bourgeoisie.  Whatever  others  might  do, 
men  felt  that  he  would  not  retain  place  as  the  mere 
instrument  of  a  policy  which  he  disapproved,  for  he 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  laid  down  his  Minis- 
terial portfolio  rather  than  acquiesce  in  measures 
which  he  believed  to  be  dishonorable  or  injurious. 

His  advice  might  be,  and  no  doubt  often  was, 
overruled.  But  ever}'  one  was  convinced  that  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  office  there  was  near  the 
throne  a  prudent  and  sagacious  counsellor,  who 
would  never  cease  to  exert  his  influence  to  discoun- 
tenance rash  schemes  either  in  policy  or  in  finance, 
to  calm  the  irritability  of  national  feeling,  to  check 
the  eagerness  for  imprudent  but  showy  enterprises, 
and  to  secure  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  of  the 
national  finances.  The  advice  which  he  tendered 
to  the  Emperor  was  9ure  to  be  prudent  and  business- 
like :  and  it  was  certain  that  truths  would  not  be 
withheld  by  him  because  they  were  unpalatable.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  M. 
Fould  as  a  great  statesman.  He  was  a  financier 
rather  than  a  politician  ;  and  his  system  of  finance 
consisted  almost  altogether  in  prudent  and  econom- 
ical administration,  rather  than  in  the  creation  or 
development  of  national  wealth.  He  cannot  be 
compared  for  a  moment  to  ministers  like  Pitt,  Peel, 
or  filadstone,  who  have  not  merely  known  how  to 
balance  the  two  sides  of  the  national  account-book, 
but  have  possessed  the  secret  of  increasing  the  rev- 
enue of  the  country,  while  diminishing  the  burdens 


of  the  people.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  name  of 
Fould  was  identified  with  a  single  reform  in  the 
fiscal  system  of  France.  He  acquiesced  in  the  free- 
trade  policy  of  the  Emperor,  but  he  was  scarcely  an 
energetic  supporter  of  it;  and  it  certainly  cannot  be 
alleged  that  he  had  any  material  influence  in  its 
adoption.  Even  in  pure  finance  he  was  content  to 
tread  the  beaten  track  and  follow  the  old  ways ;  for, 
although  the  Times,  by  a  curious  blunder,  gives 
him  the  credit  or  discredit  of  founding  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  toe  consistent 
and  strenuous  opponent  of  that  and  of  all  similar 
schemes.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  prudent  steward  of 
an  extravagant  household ;  and  although  that  may 
seem  but  a  bumble  position  to  assign  him,  it  was  one 
of  the  highest  utility  under  a  reign  of  which  finan- 
cial extravagance  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics.  Even  in  this  capacity,  his  authority 
was  perhaps  rather  negative  than  positive.  In  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  he  could  not  enforce  economy  ;  all 
he  could  effect  was  to  set  some  limits  to  the  profuse- 
ness  of  expenditure. 

The  deceased  Minister,  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  nearly  completed  his  sixty-seventh  year, 
entered  political  life  9*ix  years  before  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he  was  a  steady 
supporter  of  Guizot,  and  acted  consistently  with  the 
Conservative  majority  of  the  Chamber,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  a  great  banker.  He 
did  not,  however,  carry  bis  attachment,  such  as  it 
was,  to  the  house  of  Orleans,  so  far  as  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  Republic. 
On  the  contrary,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  finan- 
cial discussions  of  those  days,  and  is  understood  to 
have  exerted  his  influence  strenuously  ajrainst  the 
extreme  Republican  party.  Under  the  Presidency 
of  Louis  Napoleon  he  was  four  times  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, and  he  again  assumed  that  position  after  the 
coup  (Veiat.  He  was  not  at  that  time,  we  believe, 
one  of  the  intimate  personal  friends  of  the  present 
Emperor ;  and  scandal  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  coupled  his  name  with  the  preparation  or  ex- 
ecution of  the  coup  d'etat.  The  prompt  support 
which  he  rendered  to  its  author  was,  no  doubt, 
mainly  due  to  the  sense  which  the  head  of  a  great 
banking-house  might  be  expected  to  entertain  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  a  strong  and  stable 
government. 

It  is,  however,  highly  to  his  honor  that  he  did  not 
allow  either  attachment  to  the  Prince  President,  or 
a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  his 
government,  to  blind  him  to  the  dishonorable  and 
rapacious  character  of  the  decree  confiscating  the 
Orleans'  prnjwrty.  The  promulgation  of  that  act 
was  promptly  followed  by  his  resignation  as  Finance 
Minister,  although  as  a  Senator  he  still  gave  his 
support  to  the  government.  Two  or  three  years 
afterwards  he  again  entered  office  as  Minister  of 
State  and  of  the  Imperial  household,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  proved  himself  an  enlightened  and  able 
administrator.  lie  had  a  fine  taste,  and  a  thorough 
love  of  art.  He  liked  magnificence  :  and  had  no 
objection  to  expend  lavishly  when  the  means  were 
forthcoming  without  running  in  debt.  The  eotn- 
pletion  of  the  Louvre  was  one  of  the  works  which 
marked  his  tenure  of  office  ;  and  under  his  guidance 
the  Exhibition  of  1  *.">'>  was  conducted  in  n  manner 
very  different  from  that  by  which  the  Exhibition  of 
186"  has  been  marked.  The  most  important  period 
in  Fould's  political  life  was.  however,  his  last  term 
of  office  as  Finance  Minister.  In  1861  the  reckless 
administration  of  those  who  had  held  that  office 
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since  his  retirement  had  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  discrepancy  between  income  and  expenditure 
was  annually  increasing  with  frightful  rapidity. 
The  floating  debt  had  arrived  at  such  an  amount  as 
to  create  the  utmost  embarassment.  The  control 
nominally  possessed  by  the  legislature  over  the  ex- 

fienditure  of  the  country  was  rendered  so  complete- 
y  nugatory  by  the  power  which  the  Emperor  pos- 
sessed of  opening  supplementary  credit  by  decree, 
that  ever}'  one  felt  the  national  balance-sheet  to  be 
little  better  than  a  piece  of  waste  paper. 

Fould  made  the  resignation  of  this  power  by  his 
Majesty  a  sine  qua  non  of  his  taking  office  ;  and  by 
that  and  other  measures  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
confidence.  Perhaps,  indeed,  bis  own  presence  at 
the  Exchequer  was  more  important  than  anything 
else ;  for  it  was  felt  to  be  a  security  against  the 
adoption  of  any  of  the  wild  schemes  fbr  "  raising  the 
wind"  which  were  then  so  much  talked  of,  and 
which  excited  so  much  distrust  and  apprehension  in 
the  financial  world.  Every  one  knew  that  Fould 
was  too  clear-headed  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  in- 
•  genious  device  for  making  two  and  two  count  five  ; 
and  that,  whatever  else  be  might  effect,  he  would  at 
least  protect  the  financial  administration  of  the 
country  from  superficial  or  dishonest  charlatanism. 
On  this  head  the  expectations  which  he  excited 
have  certainly  been  realized.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  in  other  respects  he  obtained  the  objects  which 
he  set  before  him.  Although  he  converted  a  large 
portion  of  the  floating  into  funded  debt,  and  made 
an  immediate  profit  oy  another  conversion  of  4£ 
into  S  per  cent  stock,  he  did  not  succeed  in  re- 
ducing the  burdens  or  diminishing  the  expenditure 
of  the  country.  The  national  debt  of  France  is 
now  considerably  greater  than  it  was  in  1861,  the 
annual  expenditure  is  larger,  and,  although  the 
Emperor  has  given  up  the  power  of  creating  supple- 
mentary credits,  he  has  in  one  way  or  another  con- 
trived to  dip  his  bands  almost  as  freely  as  ever  into 
the  pockets  of  his  subjects.  In  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Finance  Minister,  the  unfortunate 
Mexican  expedition  was  undertaken ;  and  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  in  Siam  upon  an  extensive 
Bcale. 

With  all  his  economy,  he  had  to  toil  after  an  in- 
creasing deficit ;  and,  although  he  may  have  pre- 
vented much  expenditure  which  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place,  he  was  quite  unable  to  keep  the  out- 
goings below  the  level  of  the  incomings  of  the  state. 
Still,  his  presence  in  the  Cabinet  was  always  regard- 
ed as  a  security  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  although,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
no  great  excitement  was  caused  by  his  retirement, 
in  .January  la9t,  it  is  certain  that  the  Emperor  could 
have  taken  no  measure  more  calculated  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  pacific  character  of  bis  policy  than 
the  recall  of  M.  Fould  to  his  councils  at  the  present 
moment.  It  was  one  of  the  rumors  of  the  few  days 
immediately  preceding  the  death  of  the  ex-Minister 
that  such  a  step  was  in  contemplation ;  and,  if  there 
was  any  foundation  for  this  report,  we  have  another 
reason  fbr  regretting  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most 
honest,  sagacious,  and  sincere  politicians  who  h  is  ever 
held  so  important  a  place  in  the  councils  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  his  death  will  exercise  any  material  iu- 
flu«*nce  upon  the  course  of  events.  He  would  no 
doubt  have  exerted  his  influence  in  favor  of  peace, 
but  on  a  question  of  that  sort  we  do  not  suppose 
that  the  influence  of  any  Minister  goes  fbr  much. 
Upon  such  issues  as  that  of  a  conflict  with  Germany 


the  Emperor  has  the  credit,  and  we  believe  truly, 
of  deciding  for  himself,  and  with  but  little  reference 
to  the  advice  or  the  opinions  of  others.  In  another 
point  of  view,  the  death  of  one  of  the  few  statesmen 
attached  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  who  also  pos- 
sesses the  confidence  of  the  country,  is  of  more  im- 
portance. 

The  recent  accident  to  the  Empress  and  the 
Prince  Imperial  has  called  particular  attention  to 
one  danger  which  menaces  that  dynasty  at  the 
close  of  the  present  reign.  But  there  is  another  to 
which  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes.  However  well  dis- 
posed the  people  may  be  to  accept  the  young  prince 
as  their  sovereign,  a  long  regency  must  be  attended 
with  no  little  risk,  even  if  the  Empress  should  avoid 
the  mistake  of  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Catholic  party.  She  will  need  all  the  assistance 
which  she  can  derive  from  able,  experienced,  and 
devoted  counsellors.  Clever  and  showy  declaimers, 
ingenious  and  subtle  intriguers,  will  be  of  little  use 
to Tier.  And  when  we  look  round  the  circle  of  Im- 
perial adherents,  and  see  how  few  men  there  are 
there  who  are  fit  for  anything  better  than  to  act  as 
the  mouthpieces  or  the  instruments  of  a  master,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  there  are  contingencies  in 
which  the  loss  of  a  man  possessing  the  capacity,  the 
independence  of  character,  and  the  firmness  of  will 
which  distinguished  Achille  Fould,  may  be  severely 
felt  by  the  fatuxe  if  not  by  the  present  sovereign  of 
France. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  niece  of  the  German  poet,  Lenau,  is  engaged 
as  singer  at  the  Ratisbon  theatre,  in  Bavaria. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Smith,  for  many 
years  senior  physician  at  the  Royal  Berks  Hospital, 
and  father  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

The  Athenaeum  hears  that  ber  Majesty,  of  her 
own  proper  motion,  has  written  to  Lord  Derby, 
suggesting  that  a  fitting  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  widow  of  Professor  Faraday. 

The  Liberie  SAys  that  a  daughter  of  the  late  Lola 
Montes  is  about  to  make  her  debut  in  a  tragedy  at 
the  Odeon  Theatre  in  Paris.  She  has  been  the 
pupil  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  pro- 
fessors. 

A  young  Russian  prince,  of  fourteen,  at  school  at 
Neufchatel,  ran  away  lately  with  a  troupe  of  mounte- 
banks to  Soleure.  Being  brought  back  by  the  police 
he  again  escaped,  but  was  arrested  at  Vienne 
(Isaurc)  by  the  gendannery,  and  taken  back  to 
Neufchatel.    Love  for  a  danseuse  was  the  cause. 

It  is  curious  that  in  Germany  the  letters  of  Ju- 
nius should  still  excite  interest  As  a  proof  that 
they  do  so,  a  new  edition  and  translation  of  them  is 
announced  to  appear  in  Leipsic.  Junius  has  been 
even  made  the  subject  of  a  drama.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  piece,  in  which  his  letters  play  a  considerable 
part,  was  given  at  the  Burg  Theatre  in  Vienna. 
The  leading  political  men  of  the  time  in  England 
were  also  introduced. 

The  inconvenience  and  even  danger  arising  from 
ladies'  long  trains  in  crowded  streets  has  given  rise 
to  the  formation  of  "  The  treading-on-ladies'-trains 
Union,"  —  a  society  whose  avowed  purpose  it  is  to 
get  rid  of  trains  by  destroying  them.  Every  mem- 
ber, therefore,  is  bound,  as  soon  as  he  perceives  such 
dangerous  appendage  moving  along  the  thoroughfare, 
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to  jump  upon  it  instantly,  and  with  sufficient  force 
to  renrl  it  in  some  place  or  other.  This  is  a  first 
duty  of  all  members  of  the  Union.  He  is  then  to 
apologize  with  all  possible  politeness,  in  order  that 
his  intention  may  not  be  suspected,  and  the  aim  of 
the  society  be  defeated. 

About  40,000  lb.  of  fossil  ivory,  that  is  to  say,  the 
tusks  of  at  least  100  mammoths,  are  bartered  for, 
every  year,  in  New  Siberia.  As  many  as  ton  tusks 
have'  been  found  lying  together  in  the  Tundra, 
weighing  from  l.'>0  lb.  to  300  lb.  each.  Notwith- 
standing the  enormous  amount  already  carried 
away,  the  stores  of  fossil  ivory  do  not  appear  to 
diminish. 

Mr.  Dion  Boucicaui/t  has  succeeded  in  his 
endeavors  to  get  a  protection  for  the  property  of 
French  authors,  a  notification  having  been  given  to 
that  author  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  desires 
of  dramatic  authors  will  be  granted,  and  that  the 
next  session  will  probably  witness  the  passing  of  a 
bill  embodying  the  wishes  of  English  authors,  and 
some  sort  of  justice  to  the  French.  Mr.  Tom  Rob- 
ertson, as  an  English  author  who  invents  his  own 
plots,  is  delighted  at  the  prospect ;  Mr.  Tom  Taylor, 
who  l)orrow9  his  ready-made,  is  supposed  to  be  cor- 
respondingly doleful. 

Immense  works  have  just  been  commenced  in  the 
South  of  France  for  rendering  the  Rhone  navigable 
from  Aries  to  the  sea.  First  of  all,  large  sand- 
banks, which  stretch  over  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  miles,  and  now  permanently  block  up  the 
river,  have  to  be  removed.  Then  the  Canal  St. 
Louis  must  be  carried  along  about  two  miles  further, 
a  lock  erected  at  its  mouth,  while  a  baxxin  and  port 
have  to  be  constructed  at  other  points.  The  cost  of 
this  undertaking  ie  valued  at  eight  millions  of  francs. 
In  the  same  province  they  had  also  begun  draining 
the  marshes  and  improving  the  state  of  the  Ca- 
margue,  —  a  sort  of  island  formed  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Rhone. 

The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  in  allusion  to 
Mr.  Skey's  letter  against  boat-racing,  says :  "  We 
are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Skey  has  said  anything  very 
new  on  the  subject,  and  although  what  he  has  said 
is  generally  true,  we  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if 
it  produce  any  effect.  The  fact  is,  that  all  athletic 
exercises  are  attended  with  some  amount  of  risk  to 
life  or  limb,  just  as  great  mental  exertion  brings  its 
own  dangers  to  mental  or  bodily  health ;  but  it  is 
just  the  disregard  of  these  individual  risks  in  the  de- 
sire to  excel  which  has  distinguished,  developed,  and 
ennobled  the  higher  races  of  mankind.  Aquatic 
sports  are  natural  to  Englishmen,  and  everything 
that  can  be  said  against  the  University  boat-race 
may  be  equally  urged  against  every  rowing  regatta 
in  the  kingdom." 

"  Under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  cholera," 
says  a  letter  from  Lucerne, "  much  heroism,  some 
meanness  and  cowardice,  and  —  everything  having 
its  comic  side  —  a  certain  amount  of  facetiousness, 
more  or  less  in  good  taste,  have  been  exhibited. 
Thus,  a  humorist  and  practical  joker,  residing  at 
Aardorff,  in  Thurgovia,  informed  his  neighbors  one 
day  that  he  intended  not  only  to  visit  Zurich,  but 
to  bring  back  the  cholera  with  him,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  infecting  his  friends.  The  humorist 
went  somewhere  by  train,  —  perhaps  not  to  Zurich 
at  all,  —  but,  wherever  be  went,  his  neighbors,  dur- 
ing his  absence,  complained  of  him  to  the  Syndic, 
and  on  his  return  he  found  that  functionary  waiting 


to  arrest  him.  The  jocular  traveller  was  taken  and 
fumigated  according  to  his  deserts,  put  into  a  room 
where  the  whole  furniture  consisted  of  a  sack  of 
straw  in  lieu  of  a  bed,  and  kept  there  for  several 
days." 

The  Journal  </u  Lol-et-Garonne  relates  that  two 
ladies  leading  a  little  sucking  pig  by  a  string  entered 
the  Agen  railway  station  recently,  but  before  they 
took  their  tickets  asked  whether  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  their  pet  into  the  carriage  with 
them.  This  was  refused,  and  the  two  intending 
travellers  went  away;  some  time  after,  they  re- 
turned, one  of  them  carrying  what  appeared  to  be 
a  baby,  with  its  fice  carefully  covered  over.  They 
took  their  tickets  and  were  about  to  get  into  the 
train,  when  the  station-master,  who  had  not  forgot- 
ten their  previous  request,  advanced,  and,  remark- 
ing. '•  O,  what  a  beautiful  child  ! "  passed  his  hand 
over  its  head.  A  grunt  of  satisfaction  was  the  re- 
ply to  his  caress.  The  ladies,  finding  that  their 
scheme  was  discovered,  preferred  to  abandon  their 
journey  rather  than  travel  without  their  strange 
companion. 

Mr.  Dickens's  proposed  visit  to  this  country  has 
set  atloat  once  more  among  the  newspapers  the 
farewell  verses  which  Tom  Hood  —  Tom  Hood 
senior  —  addressod  to  his  friend  Boz  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  The  poem 
will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 

TO  C.  DICKENS,  ESQ., 

OX  HIS  DEPARTURE  FOR  AMERICA.. 

Pshaw !  away  with  leaf  and  berry, 

And  the  sober-sided  cup ! 
Bring  a  goblet,  and  bright  sherry, 

And  a  bumper  till  mo  up  ! 
Though  a  pledge  I  had  to  shiver, 

And  the  longest  ever  was  I 
Ere  his  vessel  leaves  our  river, 

I  would  drink  a  health  to  Boz ! 

Here  '»  success  to  all  his  antics, 

Since  it  please*  bim  to  roam, 
And  to  paddle  o'er  Atlantics, 

After  such  a  sale  at  home ! 
Mav  he  shun  all  rocks  whatever, 

And  each  shallow  sand  that  lurks ; 
And  his  passage  be  as  clever 

As  the  best  among  his  works. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star 
says :  Paris  is  filling  for  the  winter  by  those  whom 
business  recalls  to  town,  but  the  world  of  fashion 
still  lingers  in  the  country,  where  shooting  and  boar- 
hunting  have  'set  in'  with  their  usual  entrain. 
Avis  to  Nimrods.  At  Devisme's,  the  mighty  gun- 
maker  on  the  Boulevards,  appears  a  printed  appeal 
from  M.  Pertuiset  to  sportsmen  in  general  to  join 
him  in  a  lion-hunting  expedition  be  is  about  to  or- 
ganize in  Algeria.  Every  detail  as  to  the  expenses, 
mode  of  travelling,  &c.,  is  given.  The  party  is  to 
consist  of  fifty  good  shots.  To  men  anxious  to  see 
real  sport  the  programme  is  most  tempting.  Nearer 
home,  the  Duke  of  Larochefoucauld  is  entertaining 
an  immense  bunting-party  on  a  scale  of  splendor 
which  recalls  the  descriptions  that  greatest  of  all 
gossips,  Saint  Simon,  gives  of  the  hunting  establish- 
ments of  the  Princes  of  Conde  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. Last  week  one  hundred  and  twenty  guests 
sat  down  to  dinner  at  Gaudiniere.  The  chateau, 
built  in  the  time  of  Louis  XII,  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  teeming  with  grouse  and  pheasants.  The 
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stables  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses. 
The  guests  who  go  out  with  the  Duke  wear  a  special 
dress,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  when 
every  great  house  had  its  own  distinctive  hunting- 
costume.  A  band  of  thirtv  musicians  is  engaged  for 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December ; 
after  which  the  Duke's  parliamentary  duties  compel 
him  to  break  up  this  princely  establishment.  Thus, 
even  in  democratic  France,  there  are  yet  some  few 
chateaux  where  sport  and  hunting  are  kept  up  with 
the  traditional  magnificence  of  the  grand  seigneurs 
of  the  olden  times." 

A  COBBJC8PONDENT  at  Vienna  writes  us  as  fal- 
lows :  — 

"  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  already  that  during 
the  Sultan's  stay  in  Vienna  the  palace  of  Scbdnbrunn 
was  literally  besieged  by  fair  petitioners  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence.  Something  of  tBe  same 
sort  occurred  in  Paris,  and  some  one,  fond  of  a 
practical  joke,  has  turned  the  fact  to  account.  A 
number  of  letters,  purporting  to  emanate  from  the 
private  secretary  of  the  Sultan,  all  written  on  the 
most  delicate  paper  and  with  a  seal  of  unusual  size, 
have  been  sent  bv  post  to  a  number  of  ladies  be- 
longing to  the  demi-monde,  as  well  also  as  to  some 
beautiful  and  rich  women  of  high  rank.  The  re- 
cipients were  not  a  little  astonished,  on  opening  the 
missive,  to  read  as  follows :  — 

"  '  Pwyatk  8ccmmxr'«  Omci  or  Hn  Majwtt  thk  Scxtam, 
Palace  or  Kltskb,  July  8,  1S«7. 

'"Madame,  —  By  command  of  Ilia  Mujcsty,  I  have, 
the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated 
yesterday,  by  which  you  solicit  the  hi^h  honor  of  being 
received  in  the  harem  of  llis  Majesty.  As  at  present 
the  harem  is  quite  full,  your  request  cannot  be  enter- 
tamed.  His  Majesty,  however,  has  charged  me  to 
thnnk  yon  for  yonr  most  amiable  offer,  and  1,  on  my 
side,  am  much  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
assure  you  of  the  high  respect  with  which  1  subscribe 
myself, 

" '  Madame,  vour  obedient  servant, 

Smbblai-  I'ascha.' 

"  Not  small  was  the  indignation  which  Smerlap 
Pascha's  letter  called  forth,  fair-spoken  as  he  was 
and  courtly  as  was  his  manner.  On  inquiry  it  was 
discovered  there  was  no  such  individual  in  existence, 
and  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  hoax. 

"  Alter  the  battle  of  Tissa,  the  officers  of  the  Aus- 
trian navy  subscribed  a  sum  of  money  for  a  lasting 
memorial  of  the  victory,  to  be  presented  to  Admiral 
TegetholT  on  the  anniversary  of  the  fight-  The 
work  is  now  finished,  and  is  being  exhibited  in  the 
Museum  of  Vienna.  It  represents  a  ship  resting  on 
the  waves.  In  front  is  TegethofI',  over  whose  head 
Victory  holds  a  wreath  of  laurel.  On  either  side  of 
the  ship  are  the  war-gods  in  repose.  The  whole  is 
of  silver,  partly  cast  and  partly  chiselled.  On  the 
socle  are  the  names  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the 
action,  and  the  inscription,  'Austria's  navy,  in 
grateful  remembrance,  to  its  leader,  TegetholT,' 
surrounded  by  oak-leaves.  After  it  has  been  exhib- 
ited in  Vienna,  it  is  to  be  forwarded  to  Gratz  in 
Styria,  to  the  mother  of  the  Admiral. 

"  A  paper  war,  or  rather  a  war  in  the  papers,  is 
being  carried  on  at  present  between  Kossuth  and 
Biron  Kemenv,  editor  of  one  of  the  Pesth  journals. 
Kemenv,  in  nis  first  rejoinder,  publishes  a  letter 
of  Kossuth,  in  which  he  offers  the  crown  of  Hun- 
gary to  one  of  the  Russian  princes.  If  the  Russian 
general  had  not  full  powers  to  treat,  a  safe-conduct 
for  the  emissaries  of  Kossuth  was  to  be  asked  for, 
and  they  were  then  to  go  to  Petersburg  with  their 


offer  of  the  crown.  But  Russia  would  not  treat 
either  with  the  Dictator  op  his  ambassadors. 

"  A  few  evenings  ago,  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  performance  in  the  opera-house  of  Vienna,  the 
Turkish  ambassador  appeared  in  the  manager's 
room,  and  presented  to  all  the  first  danseuses,  who 
had  parts  in  the  ballet  on  the  evening  when  the. 
Sultan  paid  the  opera  a  visit,  a  splendid  bracelet  in 
gold  and  enamel,  with  a  crescent  in  raised  gold  on 
the  surface.  The  solo  dancers  received  a  handsome 
breastpin  with  the  crescent  in  brilliants. 

"  Fraulein  Gallmeyer,  the  actress  of  the  Karl 
Theatre,  Vienna,  made  her  reappearance  on  that 
stage  recently,  after  an  absence  of  some  months. 
She  was  evidently  very  uncomfortable  about  the 
reception  she  would  receive ;  for  the  public  had  not 
forgotten  her  impromptu  couplets  at  Pesth  and  else- 
where, expressing  the  satisfaction  she  would  feel  at 
never  seeing  Vienna  again.  So  she  penned  a  letter 
to  the  morning  papers  on  the  day  she  was  to  appear, 
and  began  by  crying  '  peccavi ' ;  and  then  came  the 
old  story  about  her  being  '  the  Gallmeyer,'  and 
about  her  enemies  inventing  stories  of  her  which 
were  not  true,  and  how  she  loved  the  good  Vien- 
nese, to  whom  she  owed  everything,  for  it  was  they 
who  had  made  of  the  unknown  provincial  actress 
an  artist  who  bad  a  name.  And  then  she  denied 
she  had  ever  sung  the  couplets  attributed  to  her, 
abused  the  press  for  dragging  her  private  life  l>e- 
fore  the  public,  and  much  more  in  the  same  style, 
though  she  forgot  it  was  she  who  always  alluded 
on  the  stage  to  the  doings  of  her  private  life.  But 
the  public  was  wroth,  and  would  not  be  beguiled. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  she  appeared  in  the  evening, 
she  was  received  with  moderate  hissing.  At  this 
juncture  some  unwise  friend  was  impolitic  enough 
to  throw  her  a  nosegay.  This  was  like  thrusting  a 
lighted  torch  in  a  powder-barreL  The  hissing  and 
inimical  demonstration  rose  like  a  stormy  sea,  and 
the  friends  who  were  distributed  throughout  the 
house  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  angry 
sounds.  'The'  Gallmeyer  stood  the  while  with 
folded  hands,  till  the  angry  waves  should  sulwide. 
At  last  she  came  forward  and  said, 4  If  my  Vienna 
public  does  not  wish  to  have  me  any  longer,  I  beg 
that  it  will  quietly  make  known  its  wish  to  the  di- 
rector. I  then  can  give  up  ray  engagement.'  This 
was  taken  as  a  threat,  and  called  forth  a  fresh  volley 
of  hisses.  At  last  the  piece  began,  but  the  hissing 
continued  the  whole  evening,  until  the  last  piece, 
when  the  culprit  was  allowed  to  act  her  part  unmo- 
lested. It  is  said  Fraulein  Gallmeyer  has  l>een 
offered  an  engagement  in  Petersburg,  with  a  salary 
of  five  thousand  rubles." 

At  a  recent  Fenian  trial  in  Manchester,  the 
following  comical  dialogue  took  place  between  one 
John  Francis  Doyle  and  a  cross-questioning  lawyer. 
We  4'opv  the  report  from  the  Times :  — 

John  Francis  Doyle  was  examined.  He  appeared 
to  be  suffering  from  the  effects  of  hard  drinking,  and 
he  gave  his  evidence  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  as 
to  convulse  the  body  of  the  court  with  laughter,  in 
which  the  prisoners  themselves  joined,  apparently 
with  the  heartiest  relish.  He  said,  —  I  am  shopman 
to  Mr.  Gilligan,  clothier,  Oak  Street,  and  know  the 
44  defendant,"  John  Brennan.  Don't  know  his 
residence,  but  have  an  idea  whereabouts  it  is,  though 
I  don't  know  the  name  of  his  street.  He  has  been 
carrying  on  his  trade  for  years.  It  is  an  out-door 
trade. 

Mr.  Cottingham.  —  Point  out  John  Brennan. 
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[Not 


Witness.  —  That  is  the  gentleman  there  As  a 
workingman  he  has  always  been  respectable,  except 
for  a  drop  of  drink  —  the  same  as  meeself.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr.  Cottingham.  —  Ah,  then  you  own  the  im- 
peachment of  the  "  good  old  gentlemanly  vice,"  do 
yon  'i  Well,  do  you  remember  Wednesday,  the  18th 
of  last  month  V 

Witness.  —  I  do,  alas  !  too  well.  (Laughter.) 
That 's  plain.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Cottingham.  —  Did  you  see  Kelly  in  the 
afternoon  V 

Witness.  —  Which  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Cottingham.  —  Why,  the  afternoon  of  the 
"  Alas  !  too  well."  (Laughter.) 

Witness.  —  Yes.  Surely  it  would  not  have  lived 
in  my  memory  but  for  it  being  the  afternoon  of  so 
remarkable  a  clay,  and  me  having  seen  him  so  often 
on  so  many  days  previously. 

Mr.  Cottingham.  —  Well,  you  saw  him  that  after- 
noon V  —  Yes. 

What  time  ?  —  Frequently,  —  all  the  afternoon. 
But  when  I  saw  him  to  my  certain  recollection  was 
(to  begin  with)  when  I  was  in  the  act  of  going  to 
get  a  glass  of  ale.  I  saw  him  then,  and  went  back 
to  my  business.  I  must  n't  be  confined  too  close  to 
business. 

What  is  your  business? —  An  outside  business, on 
the  flagstones.  (Laughter.) 

When  did  you  see  Kel!  y  again  that  afternoon  ?  — 
When  I  was  going  to  get  myself  half  an  ounce  of 
tobacco  in  Swan  Street.  From  four  to  five  o'clock  I 
was  constantly  looking  at  him. 

What  was  he  doing  ?  —  He  was  making  his  liv- 
ing outside,  the  same  as  myself.  I  spoke  to  him 
often. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ?  —  O  !  I  said,  for 
instance,  "How  are  you?"  "How's  trade?" 
44  Have  a  glass  ?  "  And  then  I  made  the  "  motions  " 
to  him.    (Much  laughter.) 

Motions !    What,  the  drinking  motions  ?  —  Quite 

so. 

[From  this  point  in  this  witness's  evidence,  until 
the  end,  the  laughter  throughout  the  court  appeared 
to  be  inextinguishable.  The  magistrates  found  it 
equally  impossible  to  check  it  on  the  part  of  the 
public",  or  entirely  control  it  even  on  the  bench. 
The  prisoners  laughed  aloud.] 

You  are  quite  sure  you  know  Kelly  ?  —  Sure  I 
ought  to  know  him,  when  I  known  him  ten  or 
twelve  years. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Higgin.  —  All  this  took 
place  between  four  and  five  o'clock. 

What  was  Kelly  doing  ?  —  Getting  his  living. 

How  was  he  doing  it  r  —  By  buying,  selling,  and 
having  an  odd  glass.    [Roars  of  laughter.] 

And  where's  your  place  of  business  ?  —  In  Oak 
Street,  on  the  flags,  exactly  opposite  where  Kelly's 
place  was. 

Had  you  been  drinking  that  afternoon  ?  —  No; 
he  invited  me,  but  I  refused,  saying, 44  No,  governor ; 
it  won't  do,  governor."  Saw  a  couple  of  women 
with  him  when  I  went  for  the  half-ounce  of  tobacco. 
I  had  not  a  glass  of  beer  between  four  and  6ve  o'clock 
that  afternoon,  —  no,  not  one ;  but  I  might  have 
had,  for  I  had  plenty  of  opportunities,  and  was  in- 
vited often.    I  *ve  come  here  to  speak  the  truth. 

Mr.  Higgin.  —  Don't  "  protest  '  so  much. 

Witness.  —  I 'm  only  a  plain  person,  you  see. 

Have  you  had  a  drop  to-day  ? —  Unfortunately,  I 
have  done  that  the  last  two  or  three  days. 
(Laughter.) 


How  many  drops  to-day  ?  —  Two  Irish  whiskeys. 
(Much  laughter.) 

No  more  V  —  Not  to-day,  and  I  '11  tell  you  bow  it 
was.  A  friend  of  mine  met  me,  and  said,  "  Have  a 
dhrop  ?  "  and,  as  I  felt  as  if  I  could  do  with  one,  I 
had  it.    (Renewed  laughter.) 

Were  you  drunk  yesterday  ?  —  Well,  I  had  an  odd 
little  "  tot  "  to  cure  myself  of  what  I  had  on  Satur- 
day. 

>Vere  you  drunk  on. Saturday  night?  — I  am 
afraid  I  had  more  than  I  ought ;  and  I  say  so  to  my 
disgrace,  for  I  know  it  is  to  my  disgrace.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Had  you  a  drop  on  Sunday  ?  (The  answer  was 
lost  in  the  noise  of  the  court.) 

How  about  Monday  ?  —  On  Monday  I  was  very 
temperate,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  my  finances 
had  got  low. 

Are  you  not  a  little  nervous  now  ?  —  Not  natu- 
rally nervous,  but  it  is  one  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  alcohol  to  affect  the  nerves.  (Laughter.) 

Ever  had  delirium  tremens?  —  Not  to  the  extent 
I  have  read  about  others  having  it.  (Much  laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr.  Cottingham.  —  Had  you  delirium  tremens  on 
Wednesday,  the  18th?  —  No;  I  had  been  steady  lor 
a  fortnight  before  then,  or  I  should  not  have  been 
sober  enough  to  recollect  all  I 've  said,  for  it  would  n't 
have  been  in  my  memory ;  but  I  had  n't  lost  a  day's 
business  for  a  fortnight  before. 

Mr.  Fowler.  —  That  '11  do. 

Witness.  —  I'm  quite  sober  this  afternoon,  and  I 
only  wish  I  had  been  as  sober  since  the  18th  as  I 
am  now.  To-day  I've  been  "  in  keeping  "  here  as  a 
witness  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  that 's  much  too 
long  for  me.    (Great  laughter.) 

Mr.  Higgin.  —  You 've  had  nothing  since  you've 
been  in  keeping  ?  Not  a  drop,  —  dry  work.  (Roars 
of  laughter  ) 

Mr.  Fowler.  —  There,  that  *11  do. 


MERLIN. 

Merlin,  the  great  magician, 

Quelled  by  a  woman's  hand, 
Lies  under  the  mighty  oak-trees 

In  the  forest  of  Broceliande. 

The  fever  of  life  comes  neyer 

To  fret  his  poet-brain  : 
He  has  slept  a  thousand  years,  and  shall  sleep 

A  thousand  years  again. 

Dews  fall  soft  on  the  turf  there, 

Young  birds  twitter  above : 
Merlin  sleeps,  and  surely  sleep 

It  better  than  aught  save  love. 

Merlin  sleeps,  while  the  winters 

Freeze  and  the  summers  liloom, 
And  the  old  oaks  whisper  softly, 

He  is  here  till  the  Day  of  Doom. 

He  has  no  letters  to  answer, 

He  has  no  debts  to  pay, 
No  book  shall  he  write,  no  journal  read, 

'Twixt  this  and  the  Judgment  Day. 

O  happy,  happy  Merlin, 

Afar  in  the  forest  deep ! 
To  thee  alone  of  the  sons  of  men 

Gave  a  woman  the  gift  of  sleep. 
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THE  WREN  OF  THE  CURRAGH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  X  MOUT  IN  A  WOHRMOCSE." 

For  many  a  year  mysterious  little  stones  have 
been  wafted  to  England  from  the  Curragli,  —  hints 
and  glimpses  of  a  certain  colony  of  poor  wretches 
there  who  lived  as  nobody  else  in  the  three  king- 
doms lived,  and  died  most  like  people  who  do  come 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  —  tramps  and  others  — 
when  they  happened  to  perish  of  cold,  want,  and 
whiskey,  upon  that  vast  common.  In  these  stories 
there  was  always  something  so  shocking  that  com- 
fortable people  were  glad  to  disbelieve  them,  and 
something  so  strange  that  it  was  reasonable  enough 
to  set  them  aside :  they  were  not  probable  in  an 
orderly,  commonplace,  police-regulated,  Christian 
community  like  our  own.  Besides,  one  could  not 
read  those  little  stories — paragraphs  in  odd  comers 
of  newspapers  in  the  great  gooseberry  season  — 
without  a  knowing  suspicion  that,  if  only  half  they 
told  was  true,  more  must  have  been  heard  of  them. 
This  seemed  an  the  more  likely  because  the  Curragh 
is  not  an  unfrequented  nook  in  some  distant  corner 
of  the  land,  but  a  plain  near  a  capital  city,  —  an 
encampment  wherein  thousands  of  Englishmen  as 
well  as  thousands  of  Irishmen  constantly  live,  gentle 
and  simple  both,  and  where  scores  of  strangers,  visit- 
ors who  go  there  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  see 
what  is  to  be  seen,  peer  about  every  week  of  every 
summer  season.  It  did  not  seem  at  all  natural  that 
things  so  very  unlike  what  ought  to  happen  in  a 
nineteenth  century  as  those  little  wandering  para- 
graphs hinted  at  could  go  on  from,  year  to  year 
without  investigation  and  arrest  But  our  own  ob- 
servation is  that  the  wildest  circumstances  and  most 
incredible  anomalies  of  life  are  those  which  lie  open 
to  every  eye,  and  are  stared  at,  and  are  not  seen. 
And  therefore  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  other  little 
paragraphs  came  wafted  from  the  Curragh,  —  chiefly 
to  the  effect  that  the  poor  wretches  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  are  called  "  wrens,"  "  because  they  live 
in  holes  in  the  banks,"  and  that  things  are  not  so 
bad  as  they  used  to  be  some  years  ago,  when  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  wren  (or  unfortunate 
woman)  lying  dead  amongst  the  furze  of  a  morning, 
—  we  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  a  liardy  man  of 
brains  to  go  and  look  into  the  matter.  Hardy,  we 
say,  because  it  seemed  to  us  now,  as  on  a  former 
occasion  which  we  need  not  specify,  that  to  ask  for 
accurate,  live  knowledge  from  official  persons  would 
be  answered  by  the  gift  of  a  stone,  as  it  always  is. 
Therefore  we  solicited  some  one  to  go  to  the  camp, 
and  find  the  wrens  (if  any),  and  visit  their  nests  (if 
any),  and  spend  time  euough  by  day  and  night 


amongst  them  to  let  us  know  what  peculiar  people 
it  is  of  which  so  many  incredible  hints  have  been 
given  —  and  forgotten.  What  the  nature  of  the 
task  really  was,  and  what  additional  knowledge  it 
gives  us  of  the  world  we  live  in,  will  appear  from 
the  following  narrative  :  — 

It  was  on  an  evening  before  September  had 
cooled  —  three  weeks  ago  and  more  —  that  I  set 
out  to  investigate  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
habits  and  habitat,  of  a  bird  not  unknown  indeed 
in  England,  nor  even  in  London,  but  reported  to  be 
on  the  Curragh  of  a  seriously  peculiar  kind.  Ru- 
mor had  told  us  all  we  had  heard  of  the  species ; 
rumor  is  of  ticklish  veracity ;  but  one  thing  may  be 
said  for  her,  that,  if  she  sometimes  tells  more  lies  than 
is  tolerable,  she  sometimes  tells  more  truth  than  it 
is  convenient  to  believe.  "  Before  September  had 
cooled  "  is  not  merely  an  ornamental  phrase.  It  is 
meant  to  be  remembered  as  a  statement  of  fact ; 
because  what  aspect  the  place  of  my  visit  would 
have  now,  what  it  would  wear  when  the  turf  of  the 
Curragh,  so  soft  to  the  foot,  is  even  more  silent  to 
the  ear  under  a  winter  day's  snow,  has  got  to  be 
considered  as  we  go  on.  It  is  an  important  part 
of  the  lesson  learned  there  on  an  autumn  day,  sharp 
enough,  but  very  tolerable. 

From  London  to  Holyhead,  from  Holyhead  to 
Kingstown,  from  Kingstown  to  Dublin, — all  this 
was  within  the  limits  of  civilization.  Not  that  I 
think  it  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  anybody  in 
the  nineteenth  century  should  be  seasick.  Nor  that 
I  wish  the  dispensation  altered.  The  pleasantest 
spectacle  I  have  witnessed  for  Borne  time  was  a 
director  of  a  railway  company  (who  annihilated 
space)  and  a  secretary  of  a  telegraph  company  (who 
abolished  time,  and  used  Heaven's  lightning  as  a 
messenger)  alternate  with  a  basin  on  a  playful  sea. 
Dublin  —  yes,  Dublin  —  is  a  civilized  city  too:  there 
is  not  courage  enough  in  the  world  to  deny  it.  But 
Kildare,  county  town  though  it  be,  one  may  be 
permitted  to  withhold  from  it  the  all-sufficing  des- 
ignation. To  Kildare  my  steps  were  directed,  for 
that  town  is  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  Curragh 
camp :  thence  could  I  most  easily  go  a- nesting. 

From  Dublin  to  Kildare,  past  much  squalor  that 
seemed  less  to  lie  upon  the  earth,  in  the  shape  of 
wretched  huts  of  poverty  and  idleness,  than  to  bo 
l>orn  out  of  it  naturally,  as  toadstools  are.  At  Kil- 
dare station,  carmen  were  rampant,  —  great  industry 
ofc  tongue  amongst  them,  and  much  ingenuity  of 
speech. 

u  Bcdad,  sir,"  said  one  of  them  with  a  snatch  at 
my  luggage,  I 'm  the  man  to  match  ye  !  Ye  're  in 
luck  to-day,  sir,  indade.    The  mare  I 'm  driving  is 
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the  celebrated  Scottish  Queen,  —  no  less !  —  own  sis- 
ter to  Achaivement,  and  the  best  blood  in  Ireland. 
And  where  '11  I  be  driving  ye  're  banner  ?  Impayrial 
Hotel  ?  I  'U  make  no  mistake,  sir,  seein'  there 's  no 
other  but  one,  and  that  'a  a  club-house."  And  so  I 
go  the  Imperial  Hotel,  where  the  guest  proposes, 
the  host  disposes,  "  Foive,  did  ye  say  ?  It 's  no 
dinner  ye  '11  be  gettin'  at  foive,  sir,  nor  no  baife 
aithcr;  it's  mutton  ye '11  have."  And  you  have 
mutton  at  four.  At  least  /  did,  or  at  any  other 
hour  when  the  table-cloth  happened  to  be  disen- 
gaged. But  then,  how  do  I  know  V  More  honor- 
able guests  than  myself  may  have  been  there  ;  and 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  look  rough  and  sink  all 
fastidiousness,  because  my  business  was  with  people 
with  whom  a  gentleman  is  never  seen,  and  can 
never  mingle  with  a  hope  of  learning  anything:  at 
least,  so  I  thought  then,  though  I  have  reason  to 
believe  now  that  a  gentleman  and  an  officer  may 
sometimes  send  for  a  wren,  and  nourish  her  in  his 
honorable  bosom. 

In  the  afternoon  Jimmy  Lynch  —  my  carman  on 
many  little  expeditions  afterwards  —  a  loud,  loqua- 
cious carman,  whose  adoration  was  given  to  horses 
and  his  respect  to  Mr.  Donnelly,  who  fought  the 
great  fight  with  Cooper  in  Donnelly's  Hollow  — 
called  to  take  me  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Curragh. 
As  we  drove  along,  Jimmy  talked  of  his  mare,  — 
there  was  never  such  a  mare ;  of  the  fight,  —  there 
was  never  such  a  fight;  while  I,  half  listening,  looked 
away  to  the  vast  common  where  an  army  lives  all 
the  year  round. 

M  How  many  men  do  you  think,  Jimmy  ?  "  I 
asked,  breaking  into  his  raptures  about  the  w  Scot- 
tish Queen." 

"  Well,  thin,  tin  or  twelve  thousand,  maybe !  and 
a  moighty  foine  toime  they  have  of  it ! " 
"  Without  their  wives  and  sweethearts  ?  ** 
"  Widout  their  wives,  shure,  and  hwat  of  that,  yer 
hanner  1  But  some  of  their  wives  is  with  them,  I 
belave,  good  luck  to  them  !  though  there 's  no  sweet- 
hearts in  the  camp  at  all,  —  divii  a  one !  But  over 
there,"  pointing  vaguely  with  his  whip  across  the 
common,  "  there 's  minny  of  them  poor  divils  living 
in  places  made  of  furze  inthirely.  Winther  and 
summer  in  a  bit  of  a  bush." 

44  Wrens,  don't  you  call  them  ?  * 
"Wrins!  That's  the  name  ov 'em  f  Wrins!  — 
that 's  what  they  do  call  'em,  and  a  dridful  life  they 
lade.  Most  distrissing,  belave  me  !  "  Tbis  excla- 
mation was  not  priggish  in  Jimmy,  —  it  was  only  a 
note  caught  from  the  mouths  of  other  intelligent 
tourists.  A  moment  of  silence  and  his  mind  sought 
relief  in  the  virtues  of  his  mare  ;  while  mv  eyes  wan- 
dered over  the  common,  where  many  a 'furze  bush 
was  visible,  but  none  which  looked  as  if  it  could  be 
inhabited  by  any  creatures  but  birds  of  the  air  and 
beasts  of  the  field. 

On  the  Curragh  the  air  is  strong;  an  easterly 
wind  was  blowing  over  its  miles  of  waste  land,  — 
dead  level  for  the  most  part,  but  with  undulations 
here  and  there,  and  broken  by  mounds  and  raths, 
stretching  along  for  a  considerable  distance  and  at 
a  height  at  least  distinguishable.  The  turf  is  soft 
and  elastic  everywhere.  Sheep  browse  upon  it ; 
and  there  you  may  see  the  Irish  shepherd,  idler 
than  nobody  else  in  his  green  isle,  and  the  Irish 
shepherdess  (O  Arcadia !)  flustering  her  rags  out 
of  their  natural  repose  in  an  attempt  to  separate 
the  sheep  marked  this  way  from  the  sheep  marked 
that.  That  she  might  have  been  a  beauty  you  see 
well,  because  her  head,  with  its  abundant  locks,  is 


bare,  and  so  are  her  well-ehapen  legs ;  but  she  Is  n't 
—  the  chance  was  lost  long  ago.  The  Scottish 
Qtieen  bowls  along.  There  are  good  roads  from 
Kildare  to  the  camp,  and  from' time  to  time  we 
meet  cars  upon  them  containing  well-buttoned  mili- 
tary men.  Other  military  men  are  seen,  in  ones 
and  t  wos  and  threes,  lounging  in  one  direction  : 
they  show  in  moving  patches  of  red  amongst  the 
dark  green  masses  of  furze. 

Jimmy  has  no  precise  instructions ;  he  is  to  drive 
upon  the  Curragli,  and  that 's  all ;  but  he  has  a 
notion  that  generally  we  want  to  go  to  the  camp, 
and  particularly  to  the  Hollow,  the  actual  spot 
where  Cooper  was  licked  by  the  immortal  Donnelly. 
In  this  somewhat  aimless  way  we  came  to  a  series 
of  block  huts,  extending  for  two  miles,  perhaps,  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  Here  and  there  a  few 
groups  of  soldiers  were  seen  lounging  listlessly,  or 
engaged  in  some  athletic  sport.  Jimmy  pointed  out 
each  object  of  interest  as  we  dro\-e  along  44  And 
that 's  the  Catholic  chapel,  your  hanner.  And  that  a 
the  Prothcstant  church.  And  this  is  Donnelly's 
Hollow"  (strewed  with  many  canvas  tents),  "  where 
the  fight  was !  Hould  the  mare,  sir !  hould  Scottish 
Queen,  and,  bedad  !  I'll  show  ye  where  Cooper 
stood,  and  where  Donnelly  stood,  —  well  I  know  the 
futmarks  ov  'em!"  Nor  would  Jimmy  be  denied. 
Fortunately,  the  Scottish  Queen  restrained  the  fiery 
impulses  of  her  blood,  and  stood  like  any  car-horse 
still  while  Jimmy  planted  himself  in  Donnelly's  foot- 
marks, and  tried  to  satisfy  the  last  object  of  my 
journey  by  putting  himself  in  a  fighting  attitude  on 
that  heroic  spot.  With  as  little  shock  to  his  feel- 
ings as  I  could  contrive,  I  made  him  aware  that  I 
didn't  care  extremely  about  Cooper  or  Donnelly; 
that  the  afternoon  was  too  far  advanced  for  a  regular 
visit  to  the  camp  itself,  but  that  in  driving  back  I 
should  like  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  wrens'  nests. 
Jimmy  put  his  hands  down  slowly,  and  in  silence 
remounted  the  car.  The  sojers  he  could  understand 
as  the  object  of  a  tourist's  gaze,  and  Donnelly's  Hol- 
low as  an  object  of  his  contemplations ;  but  "thim 
wrins  I " 

However,  back  we  went  through  the  line  of  huts ; 
the  road  dwindled,  and  we  were  presently  driving 
over  the  common  itself.  By  this  time  the  air  was  fast 
growing  colder  and  mistier.  The  block  huts  of  the 
camp,  seen  only  in  dim  outline,  soon  were  the  only 
hints  of  human  life  in  the  dreary  prospect.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  distinguish  within  the  waning  limits 
of  the  light,  all  was  barren  and  cheerio?*.  The  sky 
above  looked  waste  as  the  heath  itself,  and  drearier; 
for  there  were  still  those  constantly  recurring  patches 
of  furze  to  break  the  green  monotony  below,  while 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  break  the  gray  monotony 
above.  How,  in  such  solitary  places  at' such  times, 
the  mind  also  seems  to  close  in  from  above  and  on 
all  sides  in  a  twilight  sort  of  way,  everybody  knows. 
Mine  soon  got  into  that  condition  as  we  rolled  over 
the  noiseless  turf;  so  that  it  was  with  a  start  I 
presently  saw  a  bare-headed,  bare-footed  woman 
standing  only  a  few  feet  distant.  Had  the  figure 
sprung  out  of  the  earth  or  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
my  surprise  could  not  have  been  greater;  true 
though  it  was  that  I  had  come  to  Ireland  to  see  this 
very  woman,  —  her  and  her  companions.  At  the 
same  moment,  "  There 's  a  wrin,  sir !  "  Jimmy  ►hous- 
ed ;  41  and  there 's  a  nest !  and  there 's  another !  " 

I  siw  no  nest  The  clumps  of  furze  looked  a 
little  thicker  than  usual  in  the  direction  indicated, 
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but  there  was  nothing  more  remarkable  about  tl 
But  when,  jumping  from  the  car,  I  walked  a 
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paces  onward,  I  understood  better  what  nesting  on 
the  Curragh  is.  These  heaps  of  furze  are  built  and 
furnished  tor  human  occupation ;  and  here  and  there 
outside  them  were  squatted  groups  of  those  who 
dwelt  therein,  —  "  winther  and  summer  in  a  bit  of  a 
bush."  Not  one  or  two,  but  several  groups,  —  half 
naked,  flagrant,  —  indicating  a  coasiderable  colony. 
It  is  too  late  in  this  paper  to  describe  what  those 
creatures  were  like  who  lived  in  this  wild  way,  and 
what  tbe  manner  of  their  life  is ;  it  must  be  left  for 
another  occasion.  I  spent  a  long  night  amongst 
them  afterwards,  and  believe  I  know  pretty  well  all 
that  is  worth  knowing  of  a  tribe  of  outcasts  as 
interesting,  perhaps,  as  any  which  the  scientific  men 
of  the  Abyssinian  expedition  are  likely  to  write 
books  about.  One  thing  I  may  as  well  add  here. 
When  your  correspondent  who  inspected  the  casual 
wards  of  Lainlielh  told  what  he  had  seen  there,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  warn  your  readers  that  there 
was  not  a  single  word  of  it  that  could  justly  bo. 
called  exaggerated.  So  1  assure  them  that  what  I 
may  have  to  say  of  the  Curragh  shall  not  have  a 
touch  of  false  "  color"  anywhere.  But  of  course,  in 
dealing  with  such  a  matter,  a  great  deal  must  be 


H. 

WnEX  once  a  wren's  nest  is  distinguished  from 
the  natural  mounds  of  furze  amidst  which  it  is 
pi  .iced,  after-recognition  is  tolerably  easy ;  though 
at  a  first  glance  it  is  so  much  like  a  mere  bush  that 
you  might  well  pass  by  without  dreaming  that  it 
was  the  habitation  of  human  creatures.  However, 
there  are  differences,  of  course;  and  thus,  after  I 
had  looked  for  a  few  moments  at  my  Grst  nest,  and 
glanced  around  and  beyond  it,  I  saw  that  1  was  in 
fact  in  the  midst  of  a  little  village,  with  as  many  — 
homes  shall  I  say?  and  as  many  inhabitants  as 
some  English  hamlets  whose  names  are  well  marked 
on  the  map.  Dotted  about  to  right  and  left  and 
onwaiM/at  intervals  varying  from  20  to  100  yards, 
were  other  bushes,  which  bore  not  only  certain  signs 
of  man's  constructive  skill,  but  of  woman's  occu- 
pan  y.  Suspended  against  the  prickly  sides  of  one 
of  them  was  a  petticoat,  against  another  a  crinoline; 
an  article  so  bulky  and  intractable  that  it  could  not 
well  be  got  inside.  Indeed,  the  probability  is  that 
it  never  did  get  inside  at  all,  —  never  was  inside ; 
but  was  put  on  and  taken  off,  as  occasion  required, 
at  the  hole  that  served  for  a  door.  How  could 
three  or  four  large-limbed  women,  crinolined  ac- 
cordingly, live  in  a  space  no  bigger  than  the  ox's  crib 
or  the  horse's  stall  ?  Besides,  that  is  exaggeration. 
To  be  particular,  the  nests  have  an  interior  space 
of  about  nine  feet  long  by  seven  feet  broad;  and 
the  roof  is  not  more  than  four  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  ground.  You  crouch  into  them,  as  beasts  crouch 
into  cover;  and  there  is  no  standing  upright  till  you 
crawl  out  again.  They  are  rough,  misshapen  domes 
of  furze,  —  like  big,  rude  birds  nests  compacted  of 
harsh  branches,  and  turned  topsy-turvy  upon  the 
ground.  The  walls  are  some  twenty  inches  thick, 
and  they  do  get  pretty  well  compacted,  —  much 
more  than  wotdd  be  imagined.  There  is  no  chim- 
ney,—  not  even  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  generally 
slopes  forward.  The  smoke  of  the  turf  nre  which 
burns  on  the  floor  of  the  hut  has  to  pass  out  at  the 
door  when  the  wind  is  favorable,  and  to  reek  slowly 
through  the  crannied  walls  when  it  is  not.  The 
door  is  a  narrow  opening  nearly  the  height  of  the 
structure,  —  a  slit  in  it,  kept  open  by  two  rude 
posts,  which  also  serve  to  support  the  roof.  To 


keep  it  down,  and  secure  from  the  winds  that  drive 
over  the  Curragh  so  furiously,  sods  of  earth  are 
placed  on  top,  here  and  there,  with  a  piece  of  cor- 
rugated iron  (much  used  in  the  camp  apparently, 
—  l  saw  many  old  and  waste  pieces  lying  about) 
as  an  additional  protection  from  rain.  Sometimes 
a  piece  of  this  iron  is  placed  in  the  longitudinal  slit 
aforesaid ;  and  then  you  have  a  door  as  well  as  a 
doorway.  Flooring  there  is  none  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, nor  any  attempt  to  make  the  den  snugger  by 
burrowing  down  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Tbe 
process  of  construction  seems  to  be  to  clear  the  turf 
from  the  surface  of  tbe  plain  to  the  required  space, 
to  cut  down  some  bushes  for  building  material,  and 
to  call  in  a  friendly  soldier  or  two  to  rear  the  walls 
by  the  simple  process  of  piling  and  trampling. 

When  the  nest  is  newly  made,  as  that  one  was 
which  I  first  examined,  and  if  you  happen  to  view 
it  on  a  hot  day,  no  doubt  it  seems  tolerably  snug 
shelter.  A  sportsman  might  lie  there  for  a  summer 
night  or  two  without  detriment  to  his  health  or  his 
moral  nature.  But  all  the  nests  are  not  newly 
made  ;  and  if  the  sun  shines  on  the  Curragh,  bitter 
winds  drive  across  it,  with  swamping  rains  for  days 
and  weeks  together ;  and  miles  of  snow-covered 
plain  sometimes  lie  between  this  wretched  colony  of 
abandoned  women  and  tbe  nearest  town.  Wind 
and  rain  are  their  worst  enemies  (unless  we  reckon 
in  mankind),  and  play  "  old  gooseberry "  with  the 
bush  dwellings.  The  beating  of  the  one  and  the 
pelting  of  the  other  soon  destroy  their  bowery  sum- 
mer aspect-  They  get  crazy ;  they  fall  toward  this 
side  and  that;  they  shrink  in  and  down  upon  the 
outcast  wretches  that  huddle  in  them;  and  the. 
doorposts  don't  keep  the  roof  up,  and  the  clods  don't 
keep  it  down :  —  the  nest  is  nothing  but  a  furzy 
hole,  such  as,  for  comfort,  any  wild  beast  may 
match  anywhere;  leaving  cleanliness  out  of  the 
question. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  make  all  these  observations 
at  a  first  visit.  It  was  afterwards  that  I  found  No. 
5  Bush  (they  are  called  No.  1  Bush,  No.  2  Bush, 
and  so  forth  by  the  wrens  themselves)  was  a  really 
superior  edifice  in  its  way,  —  larger,  better  than  any 
other ;  and  well  it  should  be,  for  it  was  the  abode 
of  five  or  six  women.  Other  nests  were  smaller, 
and  fast  going  to  decay  ;  but  even  in  the  smallest 
three  women  were  harbored,  while  one  was  tenanted 
by  as  many  as  eight.  Altogether,  there  are  ten 
bushes,  with  about  sixty  inhabitants.  In  them  they 
sleep,  cook,  eat,  drink,  visit,  receive  visits,  and 
perform  all  the  various  offices  of  life.  If  they  are 
sick,  there  they  lie.  Brothers  and  mothers  and 
fathers  go  to  see  them  there.  There  sometimes  — 
such  occurrences  do  happen  — they  lie  in  childbed  ; 
and  there  sometimes  they  die. 

My  eyes  had  not  taken  in  one  tenth  of  what  is 
above  described  when  they  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  group  of  women  which  had  first  arrested 
my  attention.  They  were  three  members  of  the 
family  of  No.  5  Bush.  One  was  a  perfectly  neat- 
looking  girl,  washed,  combed,  and  arrayed  in  a 
clean  starched  cotton  gown,  and  with  bright  white 
stockings  and  well-fitting  boots ;  she  had  evidently 
just  completed  the  one  toilet  of  the  day.  Two 
others  squatted  at  the  bush  door,  and  they  were 
foul  as  any  Hottentots.  One  filthy  frieze  petticoat 
worn  about  the  loins,  another  thrown  loosely  over 
their  backs,  —  that  was  all  their  clothing.  Their 
towzled  hair  hung  down  upon  their  naked  shoul- 
ders, and  straggled  upon  their  unwashed  faces,  as 
they  sat  in  a  full  stream  of  gossip.    All  three  were 
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fine-limbed  women,  large  and  sturdy ;  as  indeed 
are  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Arcadian  vil- 
lage. Now  and  then  I  came  across  some  fragile 
creature,  her  strength  broken  ;  but  these  were  the 
exceptions  rather  than  the  rule,  certainly.  And 
several  of  them  were  not  only  fine-looking,  but  well- 
mannered  girls,  —  when  sober  ;  and  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  letter  written  by  one  in  as  pretty 
and  "ladylike  "  a  hand  as  if  it  had  been  traced  at  a 
davenport  in  Belgrave  Square,  instead  of  on  the 
bottom  of  a  tin  pot  in  the  Curragh. 

"  flood  day  to  you,  sir,  and  will  you  walk  into 
our  little  house '(  "  This  greeting  was  addressed  to 
me  by  the  woman  in  the  clean  cotton  gown,  and 
that  in  a  voice  and  with  a  manner  that  had  nothing 
in  them  but  simple  civility.  At  the  same  moment 
her  companions  rose  up,  a'nd  one  of  them  at».-»cked 
my  carman,  Jimmy  Lynch,  with  language  that  was 
absolutely  appalling.  Now  my  courage  was  first 
put  to  the  test,  no  less  by  the  civil  invitation  than 
by  the  astounding  outburst  of  that  black-haired 
young  virago.  To  walk  into  the  little  house  was 
what  I  had  come  for;  and  there  was  the  invitation 
to  make  myself  acquainted  with  a  Curragh  interior 
and  the  domestic  economy  of  the  wren.  It  was  not 
with  any  alacrity,  however,  that  I  bowed  my  head 
and  crept  into  the  bush,  —  leaving  Jimmy  to  bear 
with  the  monstrous  blasphemies,  the  raving  obscen- 
ities, of  the  ffirl  of  eightee  n  outside. 

It  was  washing  day  at  No.  5  Bush,  —  with  one  of 
its  tenants  at  least ;  and  she  appeared  to  be  engaged 
upon  all  her  clothes  at  once  (excepting  only  a  sin- 
gle frieze  petticoat  which  she  did  wear),  in  a  tin 
saucepan.  Another  )'oung  woman,  idly  squatted 
near  the  doorway,  was  bidden  to  get  up  "and  give 
the  jintleman  a  sate  " ;  when  it  appeared  that  she 
was  sitting  on  another  saucepan,  bottom  upward. 
This  vessel  was  perforated  all  over,  at  the  sides  and 
at  the  bottom  alike ;  the  only  explanation  of  which 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  that  this  was  an 
Irish  device  for  letting  the  fire  get  more  readily  at 
the  water :  however,  I  learned  the  real  use  of  a  per- 
forated saucepan  afterwards.  With  apologies  to 
Miss  Clancy,  I  accepted  the  "sate"  she  prolfered, 
and,  disposing  myself  upon  it  with  more  or  less 
of  grace,  looked  about  me  to  discover  the  appoint- 
ments of  a  wren's  nest. 

Little  observation  was  needed  to  make  the  in- 
ventory complete.  The  most  important  piece  of 
furniture  was  a  wooden  shelf  running  along  the  back 
of  the  nest,  and  propped  on  sticks  driven  into  the 
earthen  floor.  Some  mugs;  some  plates;  some  cups 
and  saucers ;  a  candlestick  ;  two  or  three  old  knives 
and  forks,  battered  and  rusty ;  a  few  dull  and  dinted 
spoons ;  a  teapot  (this  heing  a  rather  rich  establish- 
ment), and  several  other  articles  of  a  like  character, 
were  displayed  upon  the  shelf;  and  a  grateful  sight 
it  was.  I  declare  I  was  most  thankful  for  the  cups 
and  saucers;  and  as  for  the  teapot,  it  looked  like 
an  ark  of  redemption  in  crockery  ware.  If  they 
were  not,  as  I  told  myself  when  my  eyes  first  rested 
on  them,  the  only  human-looking  "things  in  the 
place,  they  did  give  one  a  comfortable  feeling  ot" 
assurance  that  these  wretched  and  desperate  out- 
casts had  not  absolutely  broken  with  the  common 
forms  and  habits  of  civilized  life.  And  that  this 
feeling  was  not  a  strained  or  singular  one  I  learned 
afterwards  in  conversation  with  a  soldier.  This 
gentleman  averred  to  me  on*  oath,  with  the  air  of 
the  man  who  is  going  to  startle  you  out  of  all  false 
and  maudlin  sympathies,  tint  wrens  used  cups  and 
saucers  "just  like  other  people  " ! 


There  was  little  furniture  in  the  nest  beside  the 
shelf  and  its  decorations.  Beneath  it  was  heaped 
an  armful  of  musty  straw,  originally  smuggled  in 
from  the  camp  stables :  this,  drawn  out  and  shaken 
upon  the  earth,  was  the  common  bed.  A  rough 
wooden  box,  such  as  candles  are  packed  in,  stood 
in  a  comer;  one  or  two  saucepans,  and  a  horrid 
old  tea-kettle,  which  had  all  the  look  of  a  beldame 
punished  by  drink,  were  disposed  in  various  nooks 
in  the  furzy  walls;  a  frying-pan  was  stuck  into 
them  by  the  handle,  in  company  with  a  crooked 
stick  of  iron  used  as  a  poker;  and  —  undoubtedly 
that  was  there  —  a  cheap  little  looking-glass  was 
stuck  near  the  roof.  These  things  formed  the  whole 
furniture  and  appointments  of  the  nest,  if  we  ex- 
clude a  petticoat  or  so  hung  up  at  intervals.  There 
was  not  a  stool  in  the  place  ;  and  as  for  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  table,  there  was  not  room  even  for 
the  idea  of  such  a  thing.  Except  for  the  cups  and 
saucers,  I  doubt  whether  any  Australian  native's 
habitation  is  more  savage  or  more  destitute :  he  can 
get  an  old  saucepan  or  two,  and  knows  how  to 
spread  a  little  straw  on  the  ground.  Nor  were  any 
of  the  other  nests  (and  I  believe  I  looked  into  them 
all)  better  or  differently  furnished.  The  only  dif- 
ference was  in  the  quantity  of  crockery.  In  every 
one  the  candle-box  was  to  be  found :  I  discovered 
that  it  was  the  common  receptacle  of  those  little 
personal  ornaments  and  cherished  trifles  which  wo- 
men in  every  grade  of  life  hoard  with  a  sort  of 
animal  instinct  In  every  one  an  upturned  sauce- 
pan was  used  for  a  seat  when  squatting  on  the  earth 
became  too  tiresome.  In  all  the  practice  is  to  sleep 
with  your  head  under  the  shelf  (thus  gaining  some 
additional  protection  from  the  wind)  and  your  feet 
to  the  turf  fire,  which  is  kept  burning  all  night  near 
the  doorway.  Here  the  use  of  the  perforated  sauce- 
pan becomes  apparent.  It  is  placed  over  the 
burning  turf  when  the  wrens  dispose  themselves 
to  rest ;  and,  as  there  is  no  want  of  air  in  these 
dwellings,  the  turf  burns  well  and  brightly  under 
the  protecting  pot.  Another  remembrance  of  a 
decent  life  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  women  al- 
ways undress  themselves  to  sleep  upon  their  hand- 
ful of  straw,  their  day  clothes  serving  to  cover 
them. 

While  I  was  making  the  peculiar  observations 
which  were  afterwards  expanded  into  the  above- 
described  generalities,  I  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
silent,  of  course.  However,  by  dint  of  a  little  man- 
agement I  contrived  to  confine  the  conversation  to 
tobacco  and  whiskey,  my  pouch  and  flask  (well 
filled  in  expectation  of  a  call  upon  them)  furnishing 
the  primary  subjects  of  discourse.  Both  topics 
were  handled  with  such  freedom  and  dexterity 
that  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  they  were  fairly 
exhausted.  I  thereupon  proposed  to  take  leave, 
and  was  not  opposed  by  anything  like  the  cajolery 
or  the  solicitation  for  money  that  I  expeted  to  en- 
counter. The  women  were  quite  sober,  and  there- 
fore well-behaved  ;  which  I  found  to  be  a  common 
characteristic.  I  verily  do  believe  that  the  wb-'.e 
world  contains  no  spectacle  of  degraded  humanity 
so  complete  as  those  unfortunate  women  presented, 
when  they  came  home  in  roaring  groups  from  their 
hunting-grounds,  drunk.  Their  flushed  faces,  their 
imbrutvd  eyes,  their  wildlv  flowing  hair,  their  reek- 
less  gesture*,  and,  above  all,  their  strong  voices  com- 
peting in  the  use  of  the  most  hideous  language 
depravity  ever  invented,  make  such  a  scene  as  I 
believe  can  be  matched  nowhere  under  the  sun. 
But  the  same  women,  who  in  such  circumstances 
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seemed  to  he  possessed  with  a  determination  never 
to  be  outdone  in  violence  or  blasphemy  or  ob- 
scenity, are,  when  sober,  of  civil  conversation  and 
decent  demeanor.  This  is  true  not  of  one  or  two, 
but  of  m  iny  of  them.  So  I  had  no  more  difficulty 
in  getting  out  of  No.  5  Bush  than  if  I  had  been 
making  a  morning  call  at  home.  The  person  who 
was  washing  her  clothes  in  the  saucepan  bade  me  eood 
day  with  an  expression  of  her  assurance  that  I  had 
a  good  heart,  while  Miss  Clancy  simply  hoped  I 
would  keep  my  promise  to  corn*  again  when  they 
were  less  occupied  with  domestic  cares.  When  1 
ot  outside  1  found  that  Jimmy  Lynch  had  been 
less  fortunate  than  the  Saxon  stranger  whom  he  bad 
conducted  to  the  strange  place.  He  was  still  en- 
gaged in  wordy  conflict,  and  was  so  completely 
beaten  that  he  retreated  upon  the  car  upon  my  first 
appearance,  and  started  off  before  I  was  fairly  set- 
tled on  it.  "  Did  any  one  iver  hear  the  like  ov 
them  divils  ?  "  he  roared.  u  It 's  disghusting  in- 
tirely  ! " 

But,  ready  as  Jimmy  was  to  "  call"  upon  the  ener- 
gies of  Scottish  Queen,  I  insisted  upon  his  going 
slowly  through  the  bush  village,  and  then  I  was  en- 
abled to  see  on  a  first  visit  that  its  inhabitants  at 
any  rate  were  all  of  one  kind  and  looked  all  alike. 
In  the  first  place  every  woman  is  Irish.  There  is 
not  a  sinele  Englishwoman  now  in  the  nests,  though 
there  were  two  of  our  countrywomen  there  lately  : 
these  girls,  however,  went  away  with  a  regiment 
ordered  elsewhere.  Then  the  wrens  are  almost  all 
young,  —  the  greater  number  of  them  being  from 
seventeen  to  five-and-twenty  years  old.  Then  they 
almost  all  come  out  of  cabins  in  country  places,  and 
seem  still  to  enjoy  —  most  of  them  —  some  remains 
of  the  fine  strength  and  health  they  brought  from 
those  wretched  cots.  Then  there  was  a  common 
look,  shocking  to  see,  of  hard  depravity,  —  the  look 
of  hopeless,  miserable,  but  determined  and  defiant 
wickedness.  Fine  faces,  and  young  ones  too,  were 
marred  into  something  quite  terrible  by  this  look, 
and  the  spirit  of  it  seemed  to  move  in  the  lazy  swing 
of  their  limbs,  and  was  certainly  heard  in  their 
voice".  And  lastly  they  are  dressed  alike.  All  day 
they  lounge  in  a  half-naked  state,  clothed  simply  in 
the  one  frieze  petticoat,  and  another  equally  foul 
cast  looselv  over  their  shoulders,  though  towards 
evening  they  put  on  the  decent  attire  of  the  first 
girl  I  met  there.  These  bettermost  clothes  are  kept 
clean  and  bright  enough :  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  seen  displayed  on  the  bushes  to  dry  shows 
how  often  they  are  washed,  and  how  well.  These 
observations  apply  to  the  cotton  gown,  the  stock- 
ings, the  white  petticoat  alone,  — frieze  and  flmnel 
never  know  anything  of  soap  and  water  at  all  ap- 
parently. The  "  Curragh  petticoat"  is  fimiliarly 
known  for  miles  and  miles  around  ;  its  peculiarity 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  starched,  but  not  ironed.  The 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  these  poor  wretches 
when  the  gown  and  petticoat  are  donned  and  when 
they  are  taken  off  again  (that  is  to  say,  the  moment 
they  come  back  from  the  "hunting-grounds")  an- 
swers precisely  to  their  language  and  demeanor 
when  sober  and  when  tipsy.  In  the  one  condition 
they  are  generally  as  well-behaved  and  civil  as  any 
decent  peasant  women  need  be  ;  in  the  other  thev 
are  like  raging  savages,  with  more  than  a  savage's 
vilen>j.s<.  However,  I  have  now  eoine  to  the  end  of 
my  tether.  Some  very  curious  circumstances  of 
their  strange  and  cruel  existence  remain  to  be  told  : 
we  have  got  to  see  yet  how  they  carry  on  their  daily 
life. 


PLAIN  GIULS. 

It  is  beyond  all  question  the  tendency  of  modern, 
society  to  regard  marriage  as  the  great  end  and 
justification  of  a  woman's  life.  This  is  perhaps  the 
single  point  on  which  practical  and  romantic  peo- 
ple, who  differ  in  so  many  things,  invariably  agree. 
Poets,  novelists,  natural  philosophers,  fashionable 
and  unfashionable  mothers,  meet  one  another  on  the 
broad  common  ground  of  approving  universal  mat- 
rimony ;  and  women  from  their  earliest  years  are 
dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  those  feminine  ac- 
complishments whieh  are  supposed  either  to  be 
most  seductive  before  marriage  in  a  drawing-room, 
or  most  valuable  after  marriage  in  the  kitchen  and 
housekeeper's-room.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  sort  of 
half  necessity  in  any  interesting  work  of  fiction 
that  its  plots,  its  adventures,  and  its  catastrophes 
should  all  lead  up  to  the  marriage  of  the  principal 
young  lady.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cele- 
brated Lilly  Dale,  the  public  tolerates  a  bold  excep- 
tion to  the  ordinary  rule,  on  accoftnt  of  the  extreme 
piquancy  of  the  thing ;  but  no  wise  novelist  ven- 
tures habitually  to  disregard  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  the  heroine's  mission  is  to  become  a  wife  before 
the  end  of  the  third  volume.  The  one  ideal,  ac- 
cordingly, which  romance  has  to  offer  woman  is 
marriage  ;  and  most  novels  thus  make  life  end  with 
what  really  is  only  its  threshold  and  beginni 
The  Bible  no  doubt  says  that  it  is  not  good 
man  to  live  alone.  What  the  Bible  says  of  man, 
public  opinion  as  unhesitatingly  asserts  of  woman ; 
and  a  text  that  it  is  not  good  for  woman  to  live 
alone  either,  though  not  canonical,  is  silently  added 
by  all  domestic  commentators  to  the  Scriptural  origi- 
nal. Those  who  pretend  to  be  best  acquainted 
with  the  order  of  nature  and  the  mysterious  designs 
of  Providence  assure  us  with  confidence  that  all 
this  is  as  it  should  be  ;  that  woman  is  not  meant  to 
grow  and  flourish  singly,  but  to  hang  on  man,  and 
to  depend  on  him,  like  the  vine  upon  the  elm.  if 
we  remember  right,  M.  Comto  entertains  opinions 
which  really  come  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 
Woman  is  to  be  maintained  in  ease  and  luxury  by 
the  rougher  male  animal,  it  being  her  duty  in  return 
to  keep  his  spiritual  nature  up  to  the  mark,  to 

3uicken  and  to  purify  his  affections,  to  be  a  sort  of 
rawing-room  religion  in  the  middle  of  cvery-day 
Ide,  to  serve  as  an  object  of  devotion  to  the  religious 
Comtist,  and  to  lead  him  through  love  of  herself  up 
to  the  love  of  humanity  in  the  abstract.  One  diffi- 
culty presented  by  this  matrimonial  view  of  woman's 
destiny  is  to  know  what,  under  the  present  condi- 
tions in  which  society  finds  itself  placed,  is  to  be- 
come of  plain  girls.  Their  mission  is  a  subject 
which  no  philosopher  as  yet  has  adequately  handled. 
If  marriage  is  the  object  of  all  feminine  endeavors 
and  ambitions,  it  certainly  seems  rather  hard  that 
Providence  should  have  condemned  plain  girls  to 
start  in  the  race  at  such  an  obvious  disadvantage. 
Even  under  M.  Comte's  system,  which  provides  for  al- 
most everything,  and  whieh,  in  its  far-stghtedncss  and 
thoughtt'ulness  for  our  good,  appears  almost  more 
benevolent  than  Providence,  it  would  seem  as  if 
hardly  sufficient  provision  had  been  nude  for  them. 
It  must  Ik>  difficult  for  any  one  except  a  really  ad- 
vanced Comtist  to  give  himself  up  to  the  worship  of 
a  thoroughly  plain  girl.  Filial  instinct  might  ena- 
ble us  t<>  worship  her  as  a  mother,  but  even  the 
noblest  desire  to  serve  humanity  would  scarcely  bo 
enough  to  keep  a  husband  or  a  lover  up  to  his  daily 
devotions  in  the  case  of  a  plain  girl  with  sandy  hair 
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and  a  freckled  complexion.  The  boldest  effort  to 
rectify  the  inequalities  of  the  position  of  plain 
girla  has  been  made  of  late  years  by  a  courageous 
school  of  female  writers  of  fiction..  Everything  has 
been  done  that  could  be  done  to  persuade  mankind 
that  plain  girls  are  in  reality  by  far  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  the  lot.  The  clever  authoress  of  "  Jane  Eyre  " 
nearly  succeeded  in  the  forlorn  attempt  for  a  few 
years ;  and  plain  girls,  with  volumes  of  intellect 
speaking  through  their  deep  eyes  and  from  their 
massive  foreheads,  seemed  tor  a  while,  on  paper  at 
least,  to  be  carrying  everything  before  them. 

The  only  difficulty  was  to  get  the  male  sex  to  fol- 
low out  in  practice  what  they  so  completely  admired 
in  Miss  Brontes  three-volume  novels.  Unhappily, 
the  male  sex,  being  very  imperfect  and  frail,  could 
not  be  brought  to  do  it  They  recognized  the  beau- 
ty of  the  conception  about  plain  girls,  they  were 
very  glad  to  see  them  married  off*  in  scores  to  he- 
roic village  doctors,  and  they  quite  admitted  that 
occasional  young"  noblemen  might  be  represented 
in  fiction  as  becoming  violently  attached  to  young 
creatures  with  inky  fingers  and  remarkable  minds. 
But  no  real  change  was  brought  about  in  ordinary 
life.  Man,  sinful  man,  read  with  pleasure  about  the 
triumphs  of  the  sandy-haired  girls,  but  still  kept  on 
dancing  with  and  proposing  to  the  pretty  ones. 
And  at  last  authoresses  were  driven  back  on  the 
old  standard  of  beauty.  At  present,  in  the  produc- 
tions both  of  masculine  and  feminine  workmanship, 
the  former  view  of  plain  girls  has  been  resumed. 
They  are  allowed,  if  thoroughly  excellent  in  other 
ways,  to  pair  off*  with  country  curates  and  with  de- 
voted missionaries ;  but  the  prizes  of  fiction,  as  well 
as  the  prizes  of  reality,  fall  to  the  lot  of  their  fairer 
and  more  fortunate  sisters. 

Champions  of  plain  girls  are  not,  however,  want- 
ing who  boldly  take  the  difficulty  by  the  horns,  and 
deny  in  tolo  the  fact  that  in  matrimony  and  love 
the  race  is  usually  to  the  beautiful.  Look  about 
you,  they  tell  us,  in  the  world,  and  you  wilt  as  often 
as  not  find  beauties  fading  on  their  stalks,  and  plain 
girls  marrying  on  every  side  of  them.  And  no 
doubt  plain  girls  do  marry  very  frequently.  No- 
body, for  instance,  with  half  an  eye  can  fad  to  be 
familiar  with  the  phenomenon,  in  his  own  circle,  of 
astonishingly  ugly  married  women.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  plain  girls  are  not  terribly 
weighted  in  the  race. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  women  who  rely 
on  their  beauty  remain  unmarried  at  the  last,  but 
the  reason  that  their  beauty  gives  them  no  advan- 
tage is  certainly  not  one.  The  first  reason  perhaps 
is  that  beauties  are  inclined  to  be  fastidious  and  ca- 
pricious. They  have  no  notion  of  following  the  ad- 
vice of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  being  contented 
with  the  first  good,  sensible,  Christian  lover  who  falls 
in  their  way;  and  they  run,  in  consequence,  no 
alight  risk  of  overstaying  their  market.  They  go 
in  for  a  more  splendid  sort  of  matrimonial  success, 
and  think  they  can  afford  to  play  the  more  daring 
game.  Plain  girls  are  providentially  preserved  from 
these  temptations.  At  the  close  of  a  well-spent  life 
they  can  conscientiously  look  back  on  a  career  in 
which  no  reasonable  opportunity  was  neglected,  and 
say  that  they  have  not  broken  many  hearts,  or  been 
sinfully  and  distractingly  particular.  And  there  is 
the  further  consideration  to  be  remembered  in  the 
case  of  plain  girls,  that  fortune  and  rank  are  nearly 
as  valuable  articles  as  beauty,  and  lead  to  a  fair  num- 
ber of  matrimonial  alliances.  The  system  of  Provi- 
dence is  full  of  kindly  compensations,  and  it  is  a 


proof  of  the  universal  benevolence  we  see  about  us 
that  so  many  heiresses  should  be  plain.  Plain  girls 
have  a  right  to  be  cheered  and  comforted  by  the 
thought.  It  teaches  tbcm  the  happy  lesson  that 
beauty,  as  compared  with  a  settled  income,  is  skin- 
deep  and  valueless;  and  that  what  man  looks  for  in 
the  companion  of  his  life  is  not  so  much  a  bright 
cheek  or  a  blue  eye,  as  a  substantial  and  useful 
amount  of  this  world's  wealth. 

Plain  girls  again  expect  less,  and  are  prepared  to 
accept  less,  in  a  lover.  Everybody  knows  the  sort 
of  useful,  admirable,  practical  man  who  sets  himself 
to  marry  a  plain  girl.  He  is  not  a  man  of  great 
rank,  great  promise,  or  great  expectations.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  might  possibly  have  flown  at 
higher  game,  and  set  his  heart  on  marrying  female 
loveliness  rather  than  homely  excellence.  His 
choice,  if  it  is  nothing  else,  is  an  intlex  of  a  con- 
tented and  modest  disposition.  He  is  not  vain 
enough  to  compete  in  the  great  race  for  beauties. 
What  he  looks  lor  is  some  one  who  will  be  mother 
of  his  children,  who  will  order  his  servants  duly,  and 
keep  his  household  bills;  and  whose  good  sense  will 
teach  her  to  recognize  the  sterling  qualities  of  her 
husband,  and  not  object  to  his  dining  daily  in  his  slip- 
pers. This  is  the  sort  of  partner  that  plain  girls 
may  rationally  hope  to  secure,  and  who  can  say 
that  they  ought  not  to  bo  cheerful  and  happy  in 
their  lot  ?  For  a  character  of  this  undeniable  sobri- 
ety there  is  indeed  a  positive  advantage  in  a  plain 
girl  as  a  wife.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  man  who  marries  a  plain  girl  never  need  be 
jealous.  He  is  in  the  Arcadian  and  fortunate  con- 
dition of  a  lover  who  has  no  rivals.  A  sensible  un- 
ambitious nature  will  recognize  in  this  a  solid  bene- 
fit. Plain  girls  rarely  turn  into  frisky  matrons,  and 
this  fact  renders  them  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  the 
wives  of  dull  and  steady  mediocrity. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  above  calcu- 
lation of  what  plain  girls  may  do  leaves  some  of 
their  power  and  success  still  unaccounted  for,  it  is 
quite  right  and  proper  to  add  that  the  story  of  plain 
girls,  if  it  were  carefully  written,  would  contain 
many  instances,  not  merely  of  moderate  good  for- 
tune, but  of  splendid  and  exceptional  triumph. 
Like  prima  donnas,  opera-dancers,  and  lovely  milli- 
ners, plain  girls  have  been  known  to  make  extra- 
ordinary hits,  and  to  awaken  illustrious  passions. 
Somebody  ought  to  take  up  the  subject  in  a  book, 
and  tell  us  now  they  did  it.  This  is  the  age  of 
Golden  Treasuries.  We  have  Golden  Treasuries  of 
English  poets,  of  French  poets,  of  great  lawyers,  of 
famous  battles,  of  notable  beauties,  of  English  he- 
roes, of  successful  merchants,  and  of  almost  every 
sort  of  character  and  celebrity  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. What  is  wanted  is  a  Golden  Treasury  con- 
taining the  narrative  of  the  most  successful  plain 
girls.  The  book  might  be  called  the  Book  of  Ugli- 
ness, and  we  see  no  reason  why,  to  give  reality  to 
the  story,  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able might  not  be  appended.  Of  course,  if  ever 
such  a  volume  is  compiled,  it  will  be  proved  to 
demonstration  that  plain  girls  have  before  now  ar- 
rived at  great  matrimonial  honor  and  renown. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  sort  of  plain  girl  who 
nurses  her  hero  (perhaps  in  the  Crimea)  through  a 
dangerous  attack  of  illness,  and  marries  him  after- 
wards. There  is  the  class  of  those  who  have  been 
married  simply  from  a  sense  of  duty.  There  is  the 
class  that  distinguishes  itself  by  profuse  kindness  to 
poor  cottagers,  and  by  reading  the  Bible  to  blind 
old  women ;  an  occupation  which,  as  we  know,  from 
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the  most  ordinary  works  of  fiction,  leads  directly  to 
the  promptest  and  speediest  attachments  on  the 
part  of  the  young  men  who  happen  to  drop  in  cas- 
ually at  the  time.  The  catalogue  of  such  is  perhaps 
long  and  famous.  Yet,  allowing  for  all  these,  al- 
lowing for  everything  else  that  can  be  adduced  in 
their  favor,  we  cannot  help  returning  to  the  posi- 
tion that  plain  girls  have  an  up-hill  battle  to  hght. 
No  doubt  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Cynics  tell  us  that 
six  months  after  a  man  is  married  it  makes  very 
little  difference  to  him  whether  his  wife's  nose  is 
Roman,  aquiline,  or  retrouss<£ ;  and  this  may  be  so. 
The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  most  men  persist  in 
marrying  for  the  sake  of  the  illusion  of  the  first  six 
months,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  ante-nuptial 
and  not  the  post-nuptial  sentiments;  and  as  the  first 
six  months  with  a  plain  girl  are  confessedly  inferior 
in  attraction,  the  inference  is  clear  that  they  do  in 
effect  attract  less.  Plainness  or  loveliness  apart,  a 
very  large  number  of  womankind  have  no  reason  to 
expect  any  very  happy  chance  in  married  life ;  and 
if  marriage  is  to  be  set  before  all  women  as  the  one 
ideal,  a  number  of  feminine  lives  will  always  turn 
out  to  have  been  failures. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  on 
this  point  to  alter  the  sentiments  of  the  female  sex, 
or  indeed  the  general  verdict  of  society.  We  do 
not  quite  see  the  hopelessness.  A  considerable 
amount  of  the  matrimonial  ideas  of  young  women 
are  purely  the  result  of  their  education,  and  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up; 
and.  by  giving  a  new  direction  to  their  early  train- 
ing, it  might  not  be  altogether  so  quixntical  to  be- 
lieve that  we  should  alter  all  that  is  the  result  of 
the  training.  At  any  rate  it  has  become  essential 
for  the  welfare  of  women  that  they  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  taught  that  they  may  have  a  career 
open  to  them  even  if  they  never  marry;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  society  to  try  to  open  to  them  as  many 
careers  of  the  sort  as  are  not  incompatible  with  the 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  a  woman's  physical  ca- 
pacity. It  may  well  be  that  society's  present  in- 
stincts as  regards  woman  are  at  bottom  selfish.  The 
notion  of  feminine  dependence  on  man,  of  the  want 
of  refinement  in  a  woman  who  undertakes  any  ac- 
tive business  or  profession,  and  of  the  first  impor- 
tance of  woman's  domestic  position,  when  carried  to 
an  extreme,  are  perhaps  better  suited  to  the  caprice 
and  fanciful  fastidiousness  of  men  than  to  the  real 
requirements,  in  the  present  age,  of  the  other  sex. 
The  throng  of  semi-educated  authoresses  who  are 
now  Mocking  about  the  world  of  letters  is  a  whole- 
some protest  against  such  exclusive  jealousy.  The 
real  objection  to  literary  women  is  that  women, 
with  a  lew  notable  exceptions,  are  not  yet  properly 
educated  to  write  well,  or  to  criticise  well  what 
others  write.  Remove  this  objection  by  improving 
the  curriculum  of  feminine  education,  and  there  is 
hardly  any  other.  There  is  none  certainly  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  outweigh  the  real  need  which 
is  felt  of  giving  those  women  something  to  live  for 
(apart  from  and  above  ordinary  domestic  and  phil- 
anthropic duties),  whose  good  or  evil  fortune  it  is 
not  to  be  marked  out  by  Heaven  for  a  married  life. 

M.  COURBET  VISITING. 

(Tr*n«lat«d  for  Evwr  Saturday  from  La  Franeke-Comte.] 
I  am  at  my  uncle's  country-seat,  Maizieres.  It 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  shadiest  and  most  verdant 
nooks  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  La  Louc,  which 
Pierre  Joseph  Proudhon  (a  judge,  deny  it  who 


may)  declared  was  the  most  picturesque  and  de- 
lightful of  the  whole  Jura.  We  are  about  a  mile  or 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ornans,  a  beautiful  little 
town,  which  Master  Courbet  is  doing  his  best  to  im- 
mortalize. The  weather  is  delightful.  Blackbirds 
and  red-breasts,  little  warblers  and  big  finches,  mel- 
ancholy cuckoos  and  joyous  nightingales,  —  all  our 
leading  singers,  deep  bassos,  gay  tenors,  or  light 
sopranos,  —  execute  in  their  very  best  manner  their 
most  brilliant  or  most  expressive  solos,  without 
giving  a  thought  to  their  neighbor.  The  Tour 
de  St-  Denis,  still  majestic  despite  its  great  age, 
stands  in  strong  relief  against  the  blue  sky  ;  one  of 
its  sides,  —  that  which  looks  towards  Cbassagne,  — 
joyously  illuminated  by  the  rising  sun,  glitters  like 
a  diamond.  La  Loue,  a  great  coquette,  gayly  rolls 
up  its  sky-blue  ripples,  until  a  bank  of  gray  stones 
or  of  yellow  gravel  and  entwined  trees  stoi»  it 
with  a  "  Halt,  my  darling;  you  can't  go  farther"  ; 
when  it  assumes  a  little  angry  air,  winch  suits  it 
divinely  well.  The  walnuts  of  the  orchard,  looking 
like  great  green  pompons,  carelessly  spread  them- 
selves in  the  sun  in  their  magnificent  and  luxuriant 
obesity.  The  thick  foliage  which  covers  them  un- 
dulates in  the  wind's  breath  with  gentle,  sad  mur- 
mur. 

I  was  seated  on  the  river's  bank  with  George 
Sand's  last  novel  in  my  hand.  I  was  plunged  in 
revery,  and  had  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  water,  think- 
ing :  44  O  ye  fishes,  be  ye  big  or  be  ye  little,  swim  as 
ye  please  ;  for  the  great  art  of  line-fishing  is  a  closed 
book  to  me,  therefore  peace  be  unto  ye  ! "  My  eyes 
capriciously  wandered  over  the  flower-decked  mead- 
ows, when  suddenly  they  were  attracted  towards 
the  horizon  by  a  black  dot  floating  on  the  river. 
In  a  few  seconds  my  black  dot  increased  in  size ; 
its  dimensions  grew,  its  outline  l>ecamc  distinct ; 
and  presently,  despite  the  occasional  interposition 
of  thick-set  willows  and  tall  poplars,  I  recognized 
Courbet  and  his  canoe.  I  ran  up  to  the  house  as 
fast  as  I  could  go  to  spread  tne  news.  Every 
brow  was  smooth,  every  face  beamed,  a  joyous  shout 
rose  from  every  breast,  and  everybody  all  together 
poured  forth  to  meet  the  Master.  No  stranger  can 
imagine  the  enormous  number  of  relations,  friends, 
and  acquaintances  my  uncle  every  year  receives  in 
his  house.  During  the  vacation,  and  especially 
during  September  and  October,  Maizi&res  presents 
the  animated  appearance  of  a  caravansary.  Theo- 
logians and  sub-lieutenants,  painters  and  judges, 
poets  and  iron-masters,  sub-treasurers  and  editors, 
wealthy  bankers  and  threadbare  novelists,  elbow 
and  follow  each  other  there.  All  stations,  all  ages, 
all  languages,  have  annually  representatives  in  this 
blissful  abode,  which  is  entered  as  if 't  were  a  church, 
where  everybody  lives  as  if  he  were  in  his  own 
home, —  absolutely  independent,  and  on  the  footing  of 
the  most  perfect,  equality.  Eat,  drink,  sleep,  dream, 
lounge,  stroll,  talk,  —  't  is  your  own  lookout !  There 
is  no  embarrassing  ceremony  nor  misplaced  etiquette. 
44  Liberty,  gaycty,  fraternity,"  is  the  motto  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  might  write  in  golden  letters  over 
its  portal. 

The  rapidly  sketched  description  of  the  excite- 
ment the  arrival  of  Courbet  raised  at  Maizieres  has 
hinted  to  the  reader  that  the  illustrious  author  of 
Le  Puits  Noir  and  Les  Chevrcuils  is  considered  by 
my  uncle  as  something  more  than  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance. The  truth  is  there  is  but  one  intimate  friend 
who  is  allowed  to  take  the  liberties  granted  him.  I 
instance  one,  I  might  instance  a  thousand  examples. 
"Last  summer  Master  Courbet,  surprised  by  a  violent 
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storm,  covered  to  the  care  with  mad,  and  wet  to 
the  skin,  took  refuge  at  Maiziferes,  intending  to  stay 
only  long  enough  to  change  his  clothes,  and  let  the 
storm  cease.  He  had,  bo  he  vowed  to  us,  two  hunt- 
ing scenes  to  pack  and  send  off,  one  to  Greenland 
and  the  other  to  China  ;  a  quarrel  to  settle  with  the 
policeman ;  three  priest*'  portraits  to  terminate,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  else  besides.  In  fine,  Courbet 
seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry,  and  at  first  thought 
of  nothing  but  leaving:  looking  at  the  barometer 
every  moment,  and  paving  serious  attention  to  the 
direction  of  the  clouds.  But  my  uncle  had  the  fatal 
idea  of  bringing  pipes  and  beer  to  the  drawiug- 
rootn.  Courbet's  good  resolutions  instantly  van- 
ished. His  face  beamed,  his  eyes  sparkled.  He 
forgot  everything.  He  slowly  sank  into  a  large 
arm-chair,  heaved  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  comfort  and 
selfc&tisfaction,  tossed  off  two  or  three  mugs  of 
beer,  one  after  the  other,  and  boldly  plunged  into 
an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  wonderful  tales,  cock- 
and-bull  xtories,  and  impossible  anecdotes,  such  as  he 
alone  can  tell.  All  the  while,  pipes  and  mugs  fol- 
lowed one  another  with  a  rapidity  that  gave  one 
pleasure  to  observe.  Suddenly  the  clock  struck 
seven,  seven  of  the  evening,  while  Courbet  was  still 
talking.  More  wonderful  still,  there  was  not  one 
of  the  seven  or  eight  lisleners  seated  with  out- 
stretched mouth  around  him  who  felt  the  least 
fatigue  or  the  least  desire  to  slip  away,  so  much 
spirit  and  real  originality  are  there  in  these  bur- 
lesque narratives,  so  bold  and  picturesque  are 
Courbet's  expressions,  so  sincere  and  spontaneous 
are  the  loud,  long  laughs  with  which  he  continually 
seasons  his  conversations. 

"  I  say,  Courbet,"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  rising  and 
going  to  the  window,  which  opened  like  a  glass  door 
on  the  terrace,  "  I  really  hope  you  have  given  up 
all  idea  of  going.  Night  is  falling,  the  rain  in- 
creases in  violence.  You  must  sup  with  us,  and 
sleep  here." 

44  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  replied  Courbet,  carelessly 
emptying  the  enormous  mug,  which  my  uncle  fills 
incessantly  and  until  it  brims. 

44 1  don't  think  anything  about  it;  I  know  it," 
answered  my  uncle,  opening  the  window  wide. 
44  Why,  'twould  be  sheer  madness  to  think  of  going 
to  Ornans  to-night ! " 

Of  a  truth  the  wind  hissed  furiously  through  the 
long  branches  of  the  pine-trees;  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents;  the  thunder  pealed  without  intermission, 
and  every  ten  seconds  an  immense  flash  of  lightning 
dazzled  our  eyes ;  the  rocks  of  La  Facie,  illumined 
by  a  weird  effulgence,  would  then  glisten  forth  from 
the  thick  darkness  and  almost  immediately  disap- 
pear into  it.  'Twas  magnificent;  but  no  human 
creature  could  have  driven  a  stray  dog  forth  into 
such  weather. 

44  Well,  then,  here  I  stay  !  "  said  Courbet.  44  Ah  ! 
is  there  no  more  beer?"  he  added,  ogling  with 
half-shut  eyes  the  bottoms  of  seven  or  eight  bottles 
which  sadly  lay  on  the  drawing-room  table. 

The  weather  next  day  was  superb.  There  was 
not  a  cloud  to  be  seen.  The  barometer  was  at 
44  Very  Fair."  'T  was  twelve  o'clock  M.  The  din- 
ner-bell was  ringing. 

'4  What  a  magnificent  day  ! "  cried  Courbet,  as 
he  leaped  from  bed.  4>  I  really  must  tell  M.  Ordi- 
naire to  send  beer  and  pipes  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  hard  by  the  orchard." 

Night  comes.  Courbet  has  not  the  remotest 
thought  of  leaving.  Days  and  weeks  slip  away. 
There  is  one  rouud  of  luxuriant  galas  and  Homeric 


festivals  from  morning  till  night,  and  sometimes 
from  night  until  morning.  The  end  of  the  month 
comes,  and  Courbet  talks  no  more  about  leaving 
than  he  does  about  going  to  confession. 

To  return  from  this  digression :  when  I  entered  it 
I  believe  I  was  at  the  moment  when,  running  like  a 
madman  up  to  the  house,  I  left  behind  mc  Courbet 
securing  his  canoe  to  a  willow.  I  shouted  to  my 
cousins,  who  were  very  busily  engaged  in  the  yard 
in  the  innumerable  preparations  of  a  splendid  cray- 
fishing to  be  perpetrated  that  very  evening  at  the 
Roche-aux-Raguets,  —  I  shouted,  "  Here  is  Cour- 
bet ! " 

*4  O,  what  good  luck !  Sha  'n't  we  laugh ! 
His  like  don't  live  !  What  an  odd  fish !  Father, 
here  comes  Courbet !    Mother,  here 's  Courbet !  ** 

A  voice  behind  me  asked,  4*  What's  that  about 
Courbet?    Who  was  talking  about  Courbet?" 

I  turned  around,  and  I  saw  Monsieur  X  at 

his  window  on  the  second  floor,  enjoying  the  morn- 
ing air.  My  shouts  had  made  him  prick  up  his 
ears.    I  maliciously  answered,  44  'T  is  J,  Monsieur 

X  ,  who  said  Courbet  has  come  to  spend  the 

day  with  us." 

"Nonsense!  'Tis  not  possible!  Where  did 
you  see  him  ?  " 

44  On  his  canoe.  He  is  now  at  the  foot  of  the 
orchard,  near  St.  Nicholas's  fountain." 

*4  Ah,  Master  Courbet,  here  you  come  again, 

eh  ! "  growled  Monsieur  X         in  an  undertone. 

"  Very  well ;  I  know  what  I  must  do."  So  say- 
ing, he  slammed  his  window  with  such  violence 
't  was  a  wonder  he  did  not  shiver  every  pane  of 
glass  in  it. 

Here  a  few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary. 

Monsieur  X  is  a  well-known  publicist,  an  odd 

and  curious  character,  some  forty-five  or  fifty  years 
old,  whom  my  uncle  annually  invites  to  spend  one 
or  two  of  the  autumnal  months  with  him.  It  would 
not  require  much  imagination  to  take  him  morally 
and  physically  for  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece 
temporarily  resuscitated.  Very  thin  and  very  short, 
Monsieur  X  is  master  of  an  austere  and  distin- 
guished phiz,  of  a  bald  head,  black  beard,  and 
aquiline  nose.  I  find  but  one  fault  in  him ;  and  this 
is,  he  always  looks  too  much  as  if  he  was  delivering 
oracles.  Excessively  pitiless  and  ferocious  for  his 
literary  brethren,  there  is  scarcely  a  modern  writer, 
except  George  Sand,  who  finds  favor  in  bis  sight. 
He  loves  and  understands  music.  1  noticed  in  a 
book  he  wrote  two  or  three  years  since,  —  a  book 
which,  without  being  so  popular  as  Rocambole  or 
La  Afire  Michel,  will  nevertheless  remain  one  of  the 
best  publications  of  the  day,  —  I  noticed  a  chapter 
devoted  entirely  to  Beethoven's  and  Weber's  art 
which  is  a  model  of  style,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
masterpiece  of  impartial  and  earnest  criticism.  As 
for  painters,  he  says  a  realist  (at  least  a  realist  who 
is  constantly  and  thoroughly  faithful  to  the  princi- 
ples of  his  school,  and  refuses  to  relax  them)  can 
never  be  equal,  let  him  do  and  say  what  he  pleases, 
to  the  very  ]>oorest  photographer.  He  detests 
Courbet  especially,  because,  so  be  says,  Courbet 
daily  engenders  legions  of  wretched  imitators,  who 
copy  nothing  of  that  master  but  his  most  offensive 
faults,  and  have  neither  his  originality  nor  his  vigor. 
Nevertheless  there  are  some  of  Courbet's  paintings 
which  he  does  freely  and  unreservedly  admire; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  admirable  J*uits  .Voir, 
in  which  he  insists  Courbet  deserted  his  own  theo- 
ries, and  which  Monsieur  X         loudly  proclaims 

an  exquisite  masterpieee.    The  possessor  of  vast 
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and  profound  erudition  painfully  amassed  by  dint 
of  persevering  labor ;  endowed  with  very  pure  taste 
anu  a  very  acute,  critical  sense,  except  on  one  or 
two  points,  on  which  he  will  not  listen  to  reason,  and 
about  which  he  is,  as  they  say,  "  cracked,"  —  never- 
theless Monsieur  X  absolutely  lacks  imagination. 

It  would  be  mere  child's  play  to  him  to  write  folio 
volumes  of  philosophical  analysis  or  social  economy ; 
but  ho  would  sit  still  as  tho  god  Terminus  before  his 
inkstand,  were  he  required  to  relate  a  story  in  a 
sprightly  manner,  or  even  to  write  one  of  Timothee 
Trimm's  articles.  Endued  with  immense  pride, 
seriously  considering  himself  the  luminous  light- 
house on  which  poor  human  nature,  were  it  to  un- 
derstand its  true  interests  better  than  it  does,  should 

always  have  its  eyes  6xed,  Monsieur  X   flies 

into  a  passion  at  the  least  contradiction,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  scarcely  possible  to  carry  on  a  calm 
and  logical  discussion  with  such  a  man.  Every 


proposition  he  advances  is 


lent"  simply 


he  advances  it;  every  opinion  which  dif- 
fers from  his  own  Is  "  absurd."  He  has  these  two 
words  constantly  in  his  mouth,  and  none  but  these. 
I  remember  ho  and  Courbet  one  day,  in  my  pres- 
ence, got  into  the  following  dispute  :  — 

Monsieur  X         insisted  (with  reason,  I  think) 

that  every  artist,  bo  he  painter,  poet,  or  musician, 
should,  if  be  would  not  Bee  his  imagination  gradu- 
ally shrink,  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
in  which  his  own  art  tethers  him ;  that  it  is  his  duty 
in  idle  hours  carefully  to  cultivate  the  intellect 
given  him  by  Heaven  in  order  to  become,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  familiar  with  the  great  changes 
which  are  daily  taking  place  in  the  world  of  letters, 
sciences,  etc. 

Master  Courbet  sustained  the  opposite  opinion 
with  the  warmth  and  energy  he  usually  brings  to 
the  support  of  paradoxes.  He  said  :  "  Each  man  to 
his  trade.  Science  should  be  left  to  scientific  men. 
Since  there  are  men  who  find  pleasure  in  counting 
the  stars,  in  ticketing  birds  and  flowers,  in  dirtying 
their  finders  to  write  with  chalk  y  and  x  plus  z  on 
slates,  and  to  melt  all  sorts  of  nasty  things  in  pip- 
kins, let  'em;  it's  fun  to  them.  But  as  tor  an  ar- 
tist, the  less  of  this  jimcrackcry  ho  has  stuffed  into 
his  head,  the  surer  his  hand,  the  quicker  his  eye,  will 
be.  The  strongest  individuality,  the  greatest,  origi- 
nality, would  l>e  worn  out  speedily  in  contact  with 
books.  Hid  I  lost  my  time  in  trying  to  find  out 
how  many  men  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Actium, 
and  whether  Sesostris  was  bliud  of  the  right  or  left 
eye,  I  should  probably  never  have  painted  my  Puits 
Noir,  or  my  ('herreuils." 

"Nonsense!  You  are  drivelling!"  sharply  re- 
plied Monsieur  X  ,  who  invariably  ended  by 

being  terribly  irritated  by  Courbet's  paradoxes. 

•'Ha!  ha!* ha!  Mr.  Serious!"  rejoined  Courbet, 
roaring  with  his  great  horse-laugh.  "Good  Heav- 
ens !  just  look  at  him !  the  insupportable  cruet  of 
vinegar!  is  perfectly  red  with  rage,  and  is  roll- 
ing terrible  eyes  at  me!" 

"  I  angry  ?  Get  out !  You  afe  not  worth  an- 
ger!   I  pity  vou, —  that's  all!" 

"  You  —  pity  —  me !  That  '11  do !  —  that  *s  a  good 
joke!" 

"  Yes,  I  pity  you,  poor,  poor  fellow !  I  did  not 
imagine  any  human  being,  however  low  he  might 
have  fallen,  could  have  had  such  absurd  and  stupid 
ideas  as  those  you  express ! " 

"  Silence !  pedant,  college  scout,  paper-blotter ! 
The  very  worst  picture  I  ever  painted  is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  all  those  humanitarian  sandwiches, 


and  all  those  philosophical  ragouts,  you  dish  up 
daily  to  a  parcel  of  numskulls  who  can't  tell  B 
from  a  bull's  foot." 

You  had  a  great  deal  better  learn  to  draw  be- 
fore you  venture  to  compare  your  daubs  with  my 
books." 

"  You  had  better  learn  something  about  orthog- 
raphy before  you  begin  to  talk  about 4  my  books.' " 

"  Clear  out !  You  are  nothing  but  a  whitewasher 
and  plasterer ! " 

•So  saying,  Monsieur  X         dashed  out  of  the 

room,  violently  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 
Courbet  shook  with  laughter.  My  uncle  did  not 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  get  angry.  Our 
guests,  some  dozen  friends  or  relations,  were  ex- 
tremely embarrassed,  and  did  their  best  to  keep  a 
grave  face.  But  Courbet's  pantomime  was  conta- 
gious, and  overcame  the  gravest  brows,  and  at  last 

all  the  laughers  were  on  his  side.    Monsieur  X  

made  the  great  mistake  to  take  these  quizzes  of 
Courbet  as  serious.  The  instinctive  aversion  he  al- 
ways felt  for  Courbet  became,  from  the  unlucky 
day  on  which  this  little  drama  took  place,  a  grow- 
ing abhorrence,  a  deep  and  silent  hatred,  which 
waited  only  for  some  opportunity  to  break  forth. 
Courbet  knew  perfectly  bow  inimical  were  the  sen- 
timents held  towards  him  by  our  ill-natured  philoso- 
pher, so  he  roared  with  laughter  whenever  anybody 
intentionally  or  accidentally  mentioned  Monsieur 

X  's  name  before  him.    The  reader  now  knows 

why  the  irritable  .author  had  received  intelligence 
of  Courbet's  arrival  with  such  undissembled  marks 
of  dissatisfaction  and  anger,  —  suddenly  leaving  the 
favorite  window  where  he  regularly  every  morning 
indulged  in  revery,  and  closing  the  window  with 
terrific  noise.  Achilles  had  scarcely  disappeared  in 
his  tent  when  Courbet  became  visible  at  the  curve 
of  the  path  leading  to  the  river.  The  reader  sees 
he  followed  close  upon  mo. 

Courbet  shouted,  without  further  preamble : 
"  Halloo,  boys !  I  say,  is  Mr.  Serious  still  at  Mai- 
zieres  ?  Sha'  n't  we  have  fun  ! "  He  rubbed  his 
hands,  capered  with  delight,  and  laughed  so  long  he 
could  have  been  heard  for  miles  around. 

I  tried  my  best  to  keep  a  grave  face  as  I  said,  "  I 

assure  you  you  are  mistaken.    Monsieur  X  

quitted  us  yesterday,  having  been  called  back  to 
Paris  sooner  than  be  expected.  You  are  out  in 
your  reckoning,  Courbet,  and  will  bo  obliged  to 
wait  till  next  year  before  you  have  your  tun." 

I  was  almost  sure  Courbet  had  come  to  Muiziercs 
to  stay  only  a  few  hours.  We  had  visited  him  in 
his  studio  only  two  or  three  days  before,  and  found 
him  working  very  hard.  He  bad  told  us  he  was 
extremely  pressed  for  time,  that  his  private  exhibi- 
tion gave  him  a  great  deal  of  bother,  that  he  could 
not  come  to  Maizicres  for  many  a  long  day,  and 
many  another  excuse,  so  that  I  was  extremely  as- 
tonished to  see  him  make  his  appearance.  Since, 
contrary  to  all  our  expectations,  he  did  show  his 
face  at  the  house,  I  hoped  to  deceive  him,  and  t>y 
my  "  white  lie  "  save  Monsieur  X  from  a  disa- 
greeable altercation  with  him. 

M  O,  that 's  an  excellent  joke  !  "  replied  Cour- 
bet, laughing  louder  than  ever.  "  I  have  just  met 
Uncle  Guillemot  on  the  river's  bank,  and  he  told  me 
he  jabbered  more  than  an  hour  this  morning  with 
the  illustrious  philosopher;  whereupon  I  compli- 
mented him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  need 
not  say." 

I  slightly  lowered  my  voice,  and  went  up  nearer 
Courbet,  and  said,  "  Well,  Courbet,  it  is  true,  I  did 
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not  want  you  to  know  it,  but  the  '  illustrious  phi- 
losopher/ as  you  call  him,  is  still  at  Maizieres ;  but 
he  is  ill,  and  cannot  leave  his  room.'* 

"I  don't  care  a  snap  for  that!  Whether  he 
stays  in  or  comes  out  is  all  one  to  me ;  for  I  can- 
not bear  serious  folks,  sages  of  Greece,  fossils,  wet 
blankets." 

The  whole  day  passed  away  joyously.  Courbet 
did  not  say  a  word  about  going  home.    It  need 

scarcely  be  said  Monsieur  X  ,  though  pressed 

most  earnesly  to  join  the  company,  refused  to  budge, 
double-locked  his  chamber  door,  and  gave  no  sign 
of  life.  When  night  came,  a  little  before  supper- 
time  this  odd  fish  sent  for  my  uncle,  begging  him  to 
come  up  to  his  bed-chamber,  as  he  had  an  important 
communication  to  make  to  him.  Of  course  my  un- 
cle joined  him  instantly.  To  his  inexpressible  sur- 
prise, what  should  he  see  but  Monsieur  X  busy 

very  gravely  strapping  his  valise !  He  said  to  my 
uncle,  "My  dear  sir,  is  it  true,  as  I  suspect,  that 
M.  Courbet  is  going  to  sup  and  sleep  here  ?  " 

44  Why,  certainly  he  is,"  replied  my  uncle.  44  Is 
that  disagreeable  to  you  ?  " 

44  Disagreeable  to  me  ?  Sir,  it  is  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  me  !  But  I  formed  to-day  the  firm  reso- 
lution never  to  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  that 
gentleman;  so  I  am  packing  my  valise,  as  you 

44  Get  out !  you  really  don't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Had  I  suspected  Courbet's  company  was  so  disa- 
greeable to  you,  I  assure  you  —  " 

44  You  forget,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  invite  whom  you  please.  You  are  master 
of  your  own  house,  as  I  am  master  to  sleep  where  I 
please." 

41  But,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  where  are  you 
■going  in  your  present  state  ?    Night  is  falling  last. 
The  horizon  lowers.    You  could  not  get  to  the  end 


of  the  village  with  a  blister  on  the  foot  such  as  you 
have.  I  beg  of  you,  stay  here.  Come,  confound,  it, 
man  !  as  a  lavor  to  me,  stay  liere." 


44 1  want  you  to  give  me  the  key  of  your  house 
at  Valbois,"  continued  the  obstinate  philosopher, 
heeding  no  more  what  my  uncle  said  than  if  he  had 
been  singing  44  Malbrook."  44 1  remember  I  saw  a 
cot  there  in  the  kitchen, —  that's  all  I  want  to 
pass  the  night." 

44  My  shed  at  Valbois  1  —  that  uninhabited  hovel ! " 
exclaimed  my  uncle,  quite  confounded.  44  Why,  my 
dear  fellow,  you  must  be  raving  mad  to  think  of 
taking  refuge  in  such  a  kennel.  Hie  roof  leaks  like 
a  sieve.  The  ceiling  is  rotten.  It  is  choke-full  of 
rats,  chinches,  and  spiders.  Besides,  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  how  hard  it  is  to  get  there,  even  in 
broad  daylight.  One  is  obliged  to  hold  on  by 
bushes,  to  scale  a  steep  rock  by  dint  of  main 
strength,  to  cut  one's  way  through  woods  filled 
with  thick  undergrowth  and  vipers,  to  cross  a 
brook  where  one  hits  water  over  the  ankles. 
Moreover,  it  is  at  least  three  good  hours  steady 
walking  from  Maizieres  to  Valbois.  I  tell  you  once 
more,  a  you  seriously  think  of  making  such  an  ex- 
cursion this  evening,  you  are  more  insane  than  the 
inmates  of  a  madhouse." 

44  Give  me  the  key !  give  me  the  key,  I  say !  and 
be  quick,  for  it  is  getting  late." 

44  Are  you  really  in  earnest  ?  "  asked  my  uncle, 
getting  at  last  vexed  with  the  philosopher's  obsti- 
nacy.   44  Do  you  really  wish  the  key  ?  " 
"  Have  n't  1  been  asking  for  it  this  last  hour  ?  " 
44  And  are  you  resolved  not  to  change  your  reso- 
lution ?  " 


44  You  ought  by  this  time  to  know  me  well 
enough  to  be  convinced  that  when  I  have  once 
said  a  thing  —  " 

44  Just  as  you  please,  just  as  you  please  !  But 
I  tell  you  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  consequences  of 
your  wild-goose  chase." 

It  was  by  this  time  quite  dark.  A  thick  cloud, 
which  at  sundown  was  out  an  imperceptible  point 
on  the  horizon,  now  covered  as  it  were  with  a  crape 
the  whole  dome  of  the  heavens.  The  wind  blew 
violently.  The  rain  began  to  fall.  Darkness  soon 
became  so  intense,  the  sky  and  the  mountains  were 
at  last  merged  in  the  same  perfectly  uniform  shade, 

which  was  as  black  as  jet.    Monsieur  X  went 

to  the  window.  My  uncle  for  a  moment  thought 
the  sight  of  such  a  night  would  somewhat  cool  his 
heroism,  or,  at  all  events,  radically  change  his 
schemes.  Mv  uncle  said,  44  Look  out  of  doors ; 
surely  you  will  not  venture  out  in  such  weather  ?  " 

44  Indeed  I  will." 

44  But  you  are  limping  so  badly  yon  can  scarcely 
drag  one  leg  after  the  other !  "  added  my  uncle, 
as  he  saw  Monsieur  X  painfully  go  to  the  win- 
dow, his  face  writhing  with  pain  at  every  step  he 
took. 

44  What  of  that?  I  do  my  duty,  indifferent  to 
consequences." 

My  uncle  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  left  the 

room  quite  irritated.    Monsieur  X  gravely,  or 

rather  solemnly,  proceeded  to  complete  nis  travel- 
ling preparations.  He  put  on  enormous  bob-nailed 
shoes,  whose  contact  with  his  sore  feet  made  him 
groan,  despite  his  heroic  resolutions.  He  threw  a 
thick  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  pulling  its  hood  over 
his  head.  He  strapped  his  valise  around  his  waist, 
as  peasants  do  their  purse.  He  crept  noiselessly 
down  stairs,  and  bravely  went  hobbling  into  the 
tbiek  darkness, —  a  small  lantern  in  one  hand,  and 
a  thick  stick  in  the  other.  It  was  now  seven 
o'clock.  The  wind  blew  great  guns.  The  lightning 
Hashed  almost  incessantly.  The  thunder  pealed 
without  intermission.    The  rain  fell  in  bucketfuls. 

'T  was  a  miniature  deluge.    On  Monsieur  X  

went,  as  if  't  was  a  moonlight  night  in  Southern 
Italy.    He  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Supper  was  very  gay.  Courbet  was  inexhausti- 
ble ot  joyous  remarks,  droll  stories,  and  grotesque 
anecdotes.  He  talked  a  good  deal  about  bis  pic- 
ture, Le  Relour  He  la  Conference,  and  especially  of 
the  curious  correspondence  it  occasioned  Iwtween 
him  and  the  Prefect  of  Police.  Courbet  told  us  this 
picture  had  no  sort  of  success  in  America,  and  this 
circumstance,  apparently  inexplicable,  was.  he  said, 
quite  natural.  Everybody  knows  the  sun  shines  in 
America  lor  all  sects ;  whatever  may  be  the  address 
of  their  creed,  or  the  strangeness  of  their  ceremo- 
nies, ever}'  one  of  them  has  a  right  to  spring  forth 
and  ripen  at  lilierty,  without  fear  that  a  more,  pow- 
erful creed  should  interdict  their  opinions  or  prac- 
tices. Consequently  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
having  in  America  neither  more  nor  less  room  in 
the  sun  than  any  other  sect,  receiving  from  the 
government  neither  money  nor  privilege,  having 
nothing  obligatory  or  official  about  it.  the  Ameri- 
cans were  unable  to  understand  Ac  Hetour  tie  la 
Conference.  His  picture,  therefore,  was  a  viola- 
tion, and  a  grave  violation,  of  that  liberty  of  con- 
science dear  to  them.  Hence  it  was  a  picture  like 
his  could  inspire,  them  with  nothing  but  disgust  and 
contempt,  or  at  least  the  most  perfect  indifference. 
About  eight  o'clock  we  went  into  the  drawing-room  ; 
and  Courbet,  without  too  much  pressing,  sang  us 
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two  or  three  Uederg  of  charming  freshness  and  sim- 
plicity. I  accompanied  him, —  a  much  more  difficult 
undertaking  than  might  be  supposed,  for  Courbet 
looked  upon  "  rhythm  "  and  44  tonality  "  as  meaning- 
less words,  fit  only  to  be  used  by  donkeys.  These 
songs  were  filled  with  an  indescribable  mountain 
savor  which  delighted  and  touched  me.  I  turned 
around  and  asked  him,  "  Who  is  the  author  of  these 
works,  Courbet  ?  " 
u  I  am." 

"  Who  composed  the  music  ?  " 
"  I  did." 

Compliments  were  showered  thick  as  hail  on  him, 
and  he  laughed  until  he  cried.  Hie  clock  struck 
eleven  and  we  were  still  listening  to  him.  The 
beat  was  insupportable.  We  opened  the  windows 
wide.  It  seemed  the  storm  had  long  since  sub- 
sided. The  sky  was  cloudless.  The  moon  lit  up 
the  whole  scene.  Nightingales  poured  forth  their 
whole  soul.  We  went  upon  the  terrace.  Courbet 
smoked  his  pipe,  humming  his  favorite  song,  — 

aoua  1*  toooelle, 
da  via  doux  —  " 


i  vin 

He  suddenly  stopped  with  this  last  line.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  window  on  the  second  floor 
dimly  lighted  from  within.  I  believe  it  was  my 
brother's  chamber ;  fatigue*!  by  a  long  excursion  in 
the  neighluirhood,  he  had  thought  proper  to  quit  us, 
and  probably  had  fallen  asleep  without  extinguish- 
ing his  candle. 

Courbet  screamed,  giving  his  long,  loud  shout  of 
laughter.  4*  Just  do  look  yonder!  Mr.  Serious, 
the  wet  blanket,  the  fossil,  is  up  there  like  a  dog  in 
his  kennel !  He  would  have  deemed  himself  dis- 
honored to  have  supped  with  me,  —  the  stupid  old 
fool !  J  'II  bet  he  is  at  this  moment  working  away 
on  his  great  biography  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  phi- 
losophers, in  thirty  (olio  volumes,  —  not  a  volume 
less.!" 

I  need  not  say  none  of  us  undeceived  Courbet 
His  joke  met  no  response,  and  he  talked  of  some- 
thing else.  Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  next 
morning,  Courbet  returned  home,  and  as  he  left  he  j 
earnestly  lx*gged  us  to  present  to  Mr.  Serious,  to 
the  wet  blanket,  to  the  fossil,  his  heartfelt  compli- 
ments. About  twelve  o'clock,  while  the  sun  was 
shining  with  tropical  heat,  an  ox -cart  rolled  heavily 
and  noisily  into  the  yard  ;  in  it  was  the  prodigal  son. 
Poor  Monsieur  X   was  really  in  the  most  piti- 
able condition  conceivable.  His  face  was  covered 
with  blood,  his  hands  torn  by  thorns,  his  feet  were 
jelly.  His  shirt,  his  cravat,  and  his  pantaloons  were 
in  rags.  He  had -sprained  his  foot  in  crossing  the 
brook,  and  had  cut  his  forehead  to  the  bone  bump- 
ing his  head  in  the  darknew  against  the  walls  of  the 
hovel.  His  right  heel  was  nothing  but  one  wound ; 
his  left  knee  was  hlaek-and-blue  and  torn.  —  the 
lamentable  results  of  a  terrible  fight  he  got  into  with 
a  stalwurt  peasant.,  who,  in  the  darkness,  took  him 
for  a  burglar.  We  shrieked  with  horror  when  we 
saw  him.  He.  calm  and  cold  as  usual,  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  and  said  to  us, — 

"  Has  the  fallow  cleared  out?  " 

"  Yes  indeed  !  " 

"  When  did  he  decamp?" 

44  This  morning  at  eight  o'clock." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  V  " 

"  Perfectly  certain." 

44  That  being  the  case,  I  will  re-enter  the  house." 
If  this  narrative  ever  falls  under  Courbefs  eye, 
he  will  laugh. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  HUMAN  CHARACTER. 

I.  —  TOE  DARK  SIDE. 

Mr.  Carlvle,  with  his  peculiar  views  as  to  lib- 
erty and  government,  is  not  the  only  man  of  our 
generation  who  is  troubled  with  melancholy  fore- 
bodings for  humanity.  Amidst  the  universal  clack 
of  progress,  there  are  plenty  of  indications  of  a  bit- 
ter feeling  that  progress  in  knowledge  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  even  in  the  wide  diffusion  of 
the  education  which  has  given  birth  to  that  prog- 
ress, is  no  guaranty  for  progress  in  what  men 
hold  to  be  highest  of  all,  —  that  strength  and  depth 
and  nobility  of  character  which  have  so  little  neces- 
sary connection  with  either  wide  knowledge  or 
multiplied  enjoyments.  Is  there  not  lurking  in 
thousands  of  minds  a  fear  that  the  sciences  and  arts 
may  prove  to  be  loo  strong  for  man  almost  precisely 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  that  the  vitality  of 
Nature  as  seen  in  the  tropical  vegetation  of  the 
Amazon  is  too  strong  for  man?  —  that  knowledge 
may  prove  power  indeed,  but  in  some  sense  a  power 
too  great  for  the  strength  of  those  who  wield  it,  —  a 
power  by  the  side  of  which  moral  power  will  lose  its 
head,  feel  itself  bewildered,  paralyzed,  without  com- 
pass, and,  worse  still,  without  nerve  ?  There  are 
those  who  are  already  beginning  to  say  in  their 
heart,  "  There  is  no  God,"  not  because  they  know  so 
little,  but  because  they  know  so  much  of  their  own 
little  knowledge.  They  are,  perhaps,  as  the  Psalm- 
ist calls  them,  in  one  sense  fools,  but  certainly  they 
nre  not  fools  for  want  of  education,  or  of  all  sorts 
of  accomplishments.  It  is  rather  that,  seeing  the 
threads  of  scientific  investigation  branching  out  in 
so  many  different  directions,  and  knowing  that  they 
can  never  grasp  one  hundredth  part  even  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  the  sense  of  titter  helplessness, 
of  incapacity  to  know  anything  but  the  smallest 
fraction  of  this  labyrinth  of  universal  laws,  fosters  in 
their  minds  a  keen  sense  of  the  uncertainty,  not 
only  of  all  except  demonstrative  evidence,  but  of 
all  mental  and  moral  impressions,  however  deep, 
not  supported  by  this  kind  of  evidence,  —  a  sense 
of  uncertainty  from  which  the  springs  of  faith  never 
again  recover. 

Even  those  who  feci  most  deeply  the  truth  of 
(rod's  personal  love  and  providence,  and  of  bis 
revelation  of  himself  in  Christ,  are  not  without  a 
vehement  ami  almost  passionate  feeling  that  this 
age  needs  a  new  incarnation,  if  only  to  tell  ns  bow 
the  Light  of  the  world  would  reconcile  this  new 
flood  of  intellectual  processes  with  the  personal  life 
in  the  Father  which  he  revealed.  There  is  the 
profoundest  danger  of  the  collapse  of  th:tt<  highest 
personal  life,  the  glory  of  which  has  been  shown  us, 
before  the  confusion  of  the  hall-lights  and  half- 
shadows  of  the  new  era.  Complexity  of  every  kind 
is  the  great  condition  of  the  new  life,  —  shndes  of 
thought  too  complex  to  yield  up  definite  opinions, — 
shades  of  moral  obligation  too  complex  to  yield  up 
definite  axioms  of  duty,  —  shades  of  insight  too  vari- 
ous to  yield  up  definite  sentences  of  approval  or 
condemnation  for  the  actions  of  others.  On  all  sub- 
jects not  strictly  scientific;  on  all  those  mental  and 
moral  questions  which  determine  conduct  and  ac- 
tion, the  growing  sense  of  complexity  and  difficulty 
is  rapidly  producing  a  relaxing  effect  upon  the  force 
of  individual  character.  In  some  sense  men  are 
blinded  by  excess  of  light.  The  simple  old  moral 
law,  »  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  44  Thou  shalt  not  steal," 
44  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  4*  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  goods,"  is  apt  to  lose  half  its 
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meaning  before  multitude  of  distinctions  which 
gradually  shade  off*  forbidden  acts  into  the  most 
praiseworthy  and  delicate  sentiments,  and  leave  you 
wondering  where  the  spirit  of  the  law  ends  and  the 
letter  begin*.  Still  more  difficult  does  it  seem  to 
reconcile  the  old  divine  liberty  of  life  in  God  with 
!  the  new  human  liberty  of  life  in  science,  —  the  spiri- 
tual attitudes  of  mind  which  recognize  that  every 
wave  in  a  storm,  every  waste  thot  from  a  gun  that 
strikes  a  parsing  bird,  is  the  direct  issue  of  a  Father's 
will,  with  the  laws  of  tides  and  air-current*,  of  at- 
mospheric rarefaction  and  condensation,  with  which 
modern  science  is  every  day  familiarizing  us  more. 

Harmonize  as  we  will,  under  our  present  lights 
the  personal  life  in  God  which  our  Lord  revealed 
fits  very  awkwardly  into  the  grooves  of  the  scien- 
tific conception  of  order ;  and  every  generation,  as 
it  accumulate*  fresh  illustrations  of  the  scientific 
method,  is  more  and  more  embarrassed  how  to 
piece  them  in  with  that  far  grander  and  nobler  per- 
sonal discipline  of  the  soul  which  hears  in  every 
circumstance  of  life  some  new  word  of  command 
from  the  living  God.  We  do  not  aflirm,  for  we  do 
not  in  the  least  believe,  the  two  modes  of  apprehen- 
sion to  be  inconsistent  We  do  say  that  to  help  us 
in  reconciling  them  we  seem  to  need  some  new  act 
of  revelation,  —  that  He  who  taught  the  old  per- 
sonal, unscientific  world  how  to  live  in  God,  should 
yet  reconcile  for  us  the  floods  of  new  light  He  has 
poured  upon  our  understandings  and  outward  life, 
with  the  greatest  of  His  lessons  taught  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent age  by  the  shores  of  Galilee  and  in  the  dark- 
ness of  Gethsemane.  If"  progress  "  go  on  as  here- 
tofore, without  any  new  light  Troni  the  divine  side, 
the  old,  strong,  simple,  ethical,  and  spiritual  con- 
ception of  life  may  die  away,  and  there  may  grow 
up  in  its  place  a  spurious  compound  of  misty  science 
and  feeble  sentiment  out  of  which  no  strength  can 
come.  Compare  the  old  Catholic  saints,  or  the 
old  Puritan  saints,  it  matters  little  which,  with  the 
modern  "  religious  man  " ;  compare  Luther  with 
streaming  eyes  praying  for  the  Church,  and  telling 
God  with  the  familiarity  of  Abraham  or  Elijah  that, 
if  He  will  have  a  Church  at  all,  He  must  look  after 
it  Himself,  "  for  we  cannot  look  after  it,  and  if  we 
could  we  should  be  the  proudest  asses  under 
heaven,"  with  our  modem  Bishops  sending  forth  a 
soft  encyclical,  almost  destitute  of  meaning,  —  the 
highest  praise  falsely  awarded  to  which  has  been 
that  there  was  no  harm  in  it,  —  to  44  the  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus."  To  the  faithful  indeed  !  They  meant 
u  to  those  who  made  no  difficulties  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Yet  the  difference  is  not  merely  and  simply  in  the 
men.  Luther  had  rediscovered  pure  and  unalloyed 
the  possibility  of  free,  simple,  personal  life  with 
Christ.  The  Bishops  have  inherited  a  world  of  in- 
tellectual compromises  and  doctrinal  subtleties  and 
scientific  discussions,  which  stand  between  the  soul 
and  this  straightforward  life.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
is  complicated  with  truths  (as  well  as  falsehoods), 
which  are  bewildering  and  distracting  to  this  atti- 
tude of  mind,  and  which  yet  insist  on  recognition. 
The  mere  development  of  the  existing  law  of  prog- 
ress, as  it  is  usually  understood,  so  far  from  secur- 
ing all  that  is  expected  of  it,  cannot  fail,  we  think, 
to  do  more  in  relaxing  the  highest  inward  life  of 
man  than  even  in  beautifying  and  humanizing  its 
external  features. 

It  is  another  aspect  of  the  same  tendency  that, 
with  the  new  flow  of  sciences  and  arts  into  the 
world,  the  tendency  to  indifference  on  almost  all 
great  non-scientific  subjects,  politics  and  theology 
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alike,  has  so  much  increased,  especially  among  the 
young,  and  that  the  highest  culture  has  scarcely 
taught  anything  beyond  that  despair  of  complete 
truth,  and  consequent  disposition  to  deprecate 
severe  struggles  for  it,  which  was  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  the  Roman  world  at  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  and  which  always  probably  leads  the  majority 
to  the  doctrine,  44  tnjoy  what  you  can  while  you 
can,  for  all  remote  spiritual  attitudes  are  unsuited  to 
the  constitution  of  such  beings  as  we  are,  in  such  a 
world  as  the  present"  There  is,  at  all  events,  an 
immense  growth  of  this  spirit  not  amongst  those 
who  have  most  hardship  and  suffering,  but  who 
have  least,  —  amongst  those  who  have  chiefly  reaped 
the  advantages  of  the  new  sciences  and  arts  in  easy 
life,  pleasant  tastes,  languid  hopes,  and  feeble 
faiths.  The  fear  is  that,  if  civilization  succeeds  — 
and  we  trust  it  will  succeed  —  in  raising  the  mass  of 
men  to  the  same  level  of  comparatively  satisfied 
material  and  intellectual  wants,  there  will  \m  the 
same  disposition  to  subside  into  the  limited  life  of 
small  attainable  enjoyments,  and  to  let  alone  the 
struggles  for  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  life  in 
God.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  we  call 
our  middle  class,  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the 
younger  members  of  it,  have  lost  greatly  in  sym- 
pathy with  these  struggles  among  other  peoples. 
Mr.  Carlvle's  teaching  about  slavery  —  earnest  in 
its  own  immoral  kind  —  has  not  truly  convinced 
half  as  many  as  it  has  given  an  excuse  for  refusing 
to  interest  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  victim,  — 
for  insisting  on  judging  of  the  American  War,  for 
example,  by  canons  of  mere  taste.  That  there  is 
nothing  of  the  heart  in  middle-class  polities  that 
there  was  a  generation  ago,  the  history  of  the  recent 
Ketbrm  Act  would  alone  prove.  The  languid  desire 
of  all  parties  not  to  be  bored  with  the  question  any 
longer,  did  infinitely  more  to  insure  its  passing 
than  any  conviction.  Indeed,  the  party  which  ' 
passed  it  have,  in  their  newspaper  press,  been  busy 
ever  since  in  crying  down,  just  after  the  old  fashion, 
the  very  class  whom  they  have  enthroned.  44  We 
will  give  you  power  over  us,  if  you  please,  for  it  is 
too  much  trouble  to  resist  longer,  and  the  Whigs 
would  do  it  if  we  did  n't ;  but  nothing  shall  induce 
us  to  like  you,  or  to  think  you  anything  but  low 
fellows,"  is  the  general  Tory  verdict  on  what  has 
happened.  And  the  younger  men  turn  away 
from  politics,  with  which  they  profess  themselves 
disgusted,  to  the  easy  study  of  technical  pursuits 
and  the  indulgence  of  more  or  less  refined  amuse- 
ments. 

They  smile  languidly  at  the 44  fuss  "  about  politics, 
and  only  become  earnest  in  discussing  what  is  Phil- 
istine in  taste,  and  whether  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  exploded  the  larger  number  of  an- 
tiquated prejudices  on  political  subjects  and  the 
44  Semitic  principle."  It  is  the  same  with  religious 
life.  Some  of  the  younger  generation  profess  a  pas- 
sive scepticism,  not  an  eager,  anxious  prosecution  of 
doubt ;  and  some  lean  to  the  aesthetic  practices  of 
the  High  Church  school.  But  the  main  point  is 
that  in  both  classes  alike  the  dim,  vague  faculty 
called  Taste  has  assumed  so  much  importance  in  late 
years,  not  by  reason  of  its  own  growth,  but  through 
the  undermining  of  all  surer,  deeper,  and  more  la- 
borious passages  to  truth.  We  seem  to  be  rapidly 
approaching  in  the  middle  class — and  will  the 
working  class,  when  it  has  gained  as  easy  a  bold  of 
life,  save  us  from  going  further  in  the  same  road  ? 
—  to  that  condition  of  things,  that  attenuated  faith, 
those  petty  momentary  interests,  that  hopeless  vis- 
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ion  of  tbe  excessive  complexity  of  truth  on  all  high  I  life  is  worth  the  trouble  of  attaining  it,  —  a  state  of 
topics,  which  drove  the  Roman  world  into  defpair   mind  which  has  been  common  in  the  stationary 


at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  —  a  despair  from  which 
a  simple  belief  in  a  simple  revelation  of  divine  acts 
alone  saved  it.    Mr.  Arnold  has  finely  said  of  it :  — 

"  Like  aura  it  looked  tn  outward  air  ; 
It*  head  was  clear  and  I  rue  ; 
Sumptuous  iu  clmhinjr,  rich  ILi  fare  ( 
No  pause  tu  action  knew. 


"9teel  iu  iu  arm  ;  each  pulse  and  bona 
Sevmeri  puissant  anil  alive  ; 
But,  ah  !  its  heart.  Its  heart  was  stone, 
And  so  It  could  not  thrive." 

If  it  were  true  that,  with  the  beating  back  of  great 
physical  wants,  the  deepest  hunger  of  human  nature 
is  to  be  laid  to  sleep,  and  life  to  be  frittered  away  in 
small  enjoyment*,  no  one  could  look  upon  human 
destiny  without  a  sigh. 

l'erbaps  it  may  be  thought  almost  an  answer  to 
this  fear  to  point  out  that  with  the  growth  of  the 
self-indulgent  spirit  there  is  very  apt  to  grow  also  a 
very  strong  feeling  of  the  worthlessness  of  life, —  a 
feeling  that  nothing  enjoyed  is  worth  the  cost  of 
obtaining  it;  that  life  itself  is  a  doubtful  good  ;  that, 
the  spring  and  elasticity  of  youth  once  over,  and 
the  sense  of  duty  smothered  in  a  sua  of  speculative 
doubt,  it  is  rather  from  indolence  than  from  love 
of  life  that  men  prolong  the  drear}-  monotony  of 
unsolved  problems  and  ungranted  prayers. 

That  high  culture  has  Ted  many  of  the  highest 
minds  of  our  age  to  the  very  verge  of  a  despondency 
that  is  little  short  of  despair,  we  scarcely  needed 
that  grand  expression  of  this  feeling  in  incompar- 
ably the  finest  poem  of  our  own  day,  Mr.  Clough's 
Ea>tcr  Sunday  soliloquy  at  Naples,  to  tell  us.  It 
will  be  said  that  the  very  sense  of  utter  weariness 
and  nothingness  which  life  without  faith  carries  into 
the  highest  minds,  is  itself  the  surest  proof  that  we 
need  not  fear  any  real  collapse  of  society  into  atoms 
of  individual  self-indulgence.  And  we  believe  this 
because  we  believe  in  God.  But,  judging  by  the 
merely  human  symptoms  of  the  day,  one  would  say 
that  the  collapse  of  faith,  which  brings  the  highest 
minds  nearly  to  despair,  brings  ordinary  minds  to 
weary  satiety,  inditFerence,  ennui, —  that  condition, 
in  short,  in  which  no  end  of  life  is  thought  worth 
earnest  exertion,  and  yet  for  want  of  earnest  exer- 
tion no  higher  estimate  of  the  ends  of  life  can  be 
formed. 

To  sum  up,  then,  those  influences  which,  inhering 
as  tliey  do  in  the  very  grain  of  civilization,  seem  to 
us  to  threaten  far  more  evil  in  the  future  than  the 
more  or  less  removable  mass  of  physical  misery, 
ignorance,  and  want,  with  which  politicians  are 
wisely  miking  war,  there  is,  first,  a  tendency  in 
the  very  accumulation  of  tbe  intellectual  sciences  to 
perplex  and  relax  the  fibres  of  moral  and  intellect- 
ual conviction ;  a  tendency,  in  fact,  to  drown  pur- 
pose and  volition  in  the  flood  of  intellectual  alter- 
natives which  are  proposed  to  our  thought.  Again, 
the  very  growth  of  tbe  arts  in  staving  off*  the 
ultimate  necessities  of  man,  and  multiplying  im- 
mensely the  small  enjoyments  of  life,  has  a  great 
tendency  to  increase,  and  has  increased,  the  spirit 
of  petty  self-indulgence,  of  small  self-gratification, 
of  indifference  to  all  great  and  grave  struggles. 
Finally,  this  predominance  of  small  and  brilliant 
certainties  amid  the  growth  of  great  and  vague 
doubts,  while  it  makes  the  highest  minds  pine  pas- 
sionately for  more  light,  fosters  in  common  minds 
the  tendency  to  cry,  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  " 
and  to  doubt  secretly  whether  any  attainable  end  in 


East  for  centuries,  and  will  grow  even  in  the  pro- 
gressive West  just  as  rapidly  if  the  faith  in  Christ 
could  ever  die  out. 

II.  —  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 

Were  the  preceding  article  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  civilization  would  seem  on  the 
eve  of  stereotyping  itself,  and  the  destiny  of  man 
would  appear  to  be  sterile  indeed  ;  but  it  is  not 
complete.  There  are  facts  to  be  recorded  as  bright 
as  these  are  gloomy.  Amid  the  decay  of  the  creeds 
and  the  roar  of  petty  conflicts,  under  the  complex 
network  of  doubts  which  seem  to  shut  in  men,  each 
to  his  little  plot  of  obvious  duty,  as  a  few  red 
threads  will  shut  in  a  stag  to  a  half-rood  of  grass, 
we  seem  to  perceive  at  last  the  rise  of  new  and  tre- 
mendous forces  which  will  once  again  retone  the 
heart,  re  brace  the  mind,  and  at  last  reinvigorate,  or, 
to  speak  even  more  frankly,  re-create  faith  in  the 
souls  of  men.  Education  does  not  only  pulverize. 
Things  are  still  in  their  germ,  but  we  think  we  see 
one  change,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all,  coming 
over  the  spirits  of  civilized  men ;  a  thirst  for  truth 
by  itself;  a  sovereign,  driving  faith  in  that;  an  utter 
indifference  to  and  contempt  of  the  results  of  that 
which  is  absolutely  new  in  history,  and  which  of  all 
the  intellectual  passions  tends  most  to  clear  and 
strengthen  the  mental  blood.  The  love  and  admi- 
ration of  scientific  processes,  the  hunger,  sometimes 
almost  brutal,  for  realism  in  art  and  literature  and 
life,  the  weary  carelessness  for  things  which  used  to 
inflame  mankind  may  be,  certainly  seem  to  this 
writer  to  be,  mere  symptoms  of  this  new  impulse, 
just  as  hunger  and  peevishness  and  a  tumult  of 
the  blood  are  often  the  first  symptoms  of  returning 
convalescence.  No  influence  save  faith  alone  tends 
so  directly  to  strengthen  the  character  as  this  sin- 
gle-eyed passion ;  none  enables  men  to  walk  with 
so  decided  a  step,  and  none  frees  them  more  rapid- 
ly from  the  bondage  of  tbe  webs  woven,  as  the  pre- 
ceding writer  says,  by  the  new  consciousness  men 
have  of  tbe  complexity  of  all  things.  Once  hold 
truth  invaluable,  and  doubt  loses  its  paralyzing 
force.  Moreover,  the  hunger  for  truth,  which  in 
science  or  history  or  theology  always  begins  by 
killing  faith,  always  ends  by  serving  as  a  base  for  a 
new  structure,  would,  we  believe,  reanimate  Chris- 
tianity,—  now  supposed  to  be  dying,  because  for 
the  third  time  it  is  stripping  itself  to  put  on  its  new 
armor,  —  even  without  another  and  yet  stronger 
impulse  now  rising  among  men.  This  is  the  spirit 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  must  call  Sym- 
pathy, the  spirit  Shakespeare  called  Mercy,  and 
the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  styles  tbe  "enthusiasm  of 
humanity";  a  spirit  born  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  which  has  in  it  tbe  capacity  of  becoming  a 
motor,  a  fanaticism,  even  in  certain  exceptional  sit- 
uations a  destroying  force ;  a  spirit  which  seventy 
years  ago  produced  Robespierre,  which  in  our  own 
day  has  yielded  John  Brown  and  Mazzini ;  a  spirit 
which  is  the  secret  force  of  that  otherwise  anarchi- 
cal tendency  we  call  Democracy,  and  the  main- 
spring and  sustenance  of  "  the  Revolution,"  which 
is  already  acting  as  the  solvent  of  all  old  laws,  in- 
stitutions, and  crystallizations  of  society. 

This  sympathy  with  man  as  man,  absolutely  new, 
is  becoming  a  mighty  operative  force.  There  are 
no  fanatics  like  those  who  are  possessed  by  it. 


There  are  no  changes  so  vast  as  those  which  they 
suggest,  no  lives  so  arduous  as  those  which  they  will 
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lead.  Force  of  character,  quotha  !  Has  it  ever 
been  shown  more  grandly  than  by  the  Abolitionist*, 
infidels  half  of  them,  but  men  borne  on  by  this  new 
im poise  to  face  torture  and  contempt  and  death, 
the  scorn  of  wise  men,  and  the  hatred  of  worldly 
men,  as  the  purest  Christians  alone  have  ever  had 
force  to  do?  Wherein  was  Cromwell  so  much 
stronger  than  John  Brown,  Huss  than  Garrison. 
Xarier  than  Howard,  Wycliffe  than  many  a  man 
among  us  who,  unable  to  bear  the  torment  of  his 
pity  for  the  misery  of  men,  of  his  sovereign  sympa- 
thy with  wretchedness,  has,  half  mad,  gone  out  from 
his  old  beliefs,  stripped  himself  naked  of  ideas,  and 
so,  amidst  the  shocked  scorn  of  friends  and  families 
and  comrades,  declared  war  to  the  knife  on  all  that 
exists,  but,  existing,  does  not  remove  his  horror.  He 
is  wrong  enough  usually,  but  how  weak  ?  And  re- 
member, as  this  passion  of  sympathy  spreads  and 
deepens  and  clears  itself,  as  men  grow  to  sympa- 
thize with  humanity  in  all  its  misery,  in  its  sinful- 
ness as  in  its  pain,  as  they  come  to  war  against 
moral  as  they  now  war  on  social  suffering,  so  must 
the  one  figure,  in  whom  and  through  whom  alone 
their  ideal  ir  completed,  regain  its  power  over  their 
imaginations,  their  hearts,  their  lives.  In  the  Man- 
God  alone  is  philanthropy,  the  love  of  man,  seen 
perfect  Half  the  best  warriors  in  the  social  war 
are  "  infidels,"  men  who  cannot  bow  down  to  the 
authority  which  has  left  the  world  to  groan  ;  but  to 
them,  above  all,  will  come  first  the  conviction  that, 
strain  on -as  they  will,  they  cannot  love  man  as  He 
loved,  that  their  endurance  is  weak  beside  Hi9,  that 
their  tolerance  and  mercy  and  pitifulness  —  things 
which  are  but  names  for  the  one  quality  of  sympa- 
thy—  are  imperfect,  lustreless,  wanting  in  breadth 
and  depth  and  coherence,  beside  the  perfect  ful- 
ness of  His  love. 

It  is  from  the  lower  side,  from  the  human  side, 
from  the  long-delayed  recognition  of  Christ  as  the 
completion  of  the  highest  ideal  of  man,  —  recogni- 
tion prevented  for  ages  by  the  wicked  theory  of  an 
averted  vengeance,  —  that  we  look  for  the  second 
revival  of  that  true  and  only  Christianity  which 
believes,  as  it  believes  in  the  axiom  a  ta  of  mathemat- 
ics, that  Christ,  God  and  man  died  for  the  human 
race.  In  men  in  whom  the  love  of  truth  is  as  a 
flame,  in  whom  sympathy  is  illimitable,  and  in 
whom  faith  has  once  more  grown  up  from  below, 
then?  will  be  no  lack  of  force.  That  the  character 
of  the  great  men  of  the  next  generation  will  be  like 
the  character  of  the  greatest  in  the  past  we  by  no 
means  affirm.  Probably  it  will  not.  Out  of  that 
sense  of  the  vast  complexity  of  all  things  there 
should  grow,  will  grow,  in  the  minds  reillumined  by 
faith,  enlarged  by  sympathy,  made  single  by  love  of 
truth,  a  mighty  "tolerance,  a  patience,  a  calm  seren- 
ity, to  which  our  greatest  have  often  been  strangers. 
The  warrior  element  will  not  be  so  all-pervading, 
the  uniform  will  be  exchanged  more  often  for  the 
ermine.  There  will  be  serenity  in  these  men.  but 
serenity  is  not  weak.  We  look  as  one  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  future  for  the  recovery  of  the  one  lost 
blessing  of  the  old  Pagan  world,  —  the  blessing 
which  philosophers  call  unconsciousness,  calm, 
capacity  of  enjoyment,  and  Christian  childlikeness  ; 
the  nature  we  see  dimly  through  the  ages  in  the 
best  of  the  Greeks,  see  plainly  even  now  sometimes 
in  a  few  old  men  and  women,  upon  whom  a  living 
faith  and  a  serene  life  have  impressed  that  stamp  of 
saintlinc39  which,  of  all  the  aspect*  of  human  nature, 
has  in  it  most  of  softness,  and  least  of  feebleness  or  I 
indecision.     Weakness  of  character !     Imagine  | 


Calvin  with  Melanchthon's  heart,  and  we  are  near 
the  ideal  to  which  the  world  tends,  and  which,  he  it 
what  it  may  else,  at  least  is  not  weak,  not  the  char- 
acter which  subsides  into  a  search  for  physical  com- 
fort. Men  tell  ns  who  have  studied  Americans, 
Germans,  and  Europeans  free  of  the  tyranny  of  con- 
vention, that  they  see  among  their  beat  specimens, 
among  farmers  in  the  West  like  Lincoln,  among 
professors  like  Carl  Ritter,  among  workmen*.  —  take 
Nadar,  —  dim  foreshadowing*  of  men  like  this;  men 
whose  characters  are  of  iron  in  their  self-depi-nd- 
ence ;  men  like  Jacobins  in  the  strength  of  their  con- 
victions, yet  with  hearts  absolutely  irradiated  with 
sympathy  for  man  and  faith  in  (rod's  love;  men 
whom  nothing  resists  successfully,  yet  who  have  re- 
covered a  power  of  childlike  gladness,  a  capacity  of 
serenity  such  as  man  in  this  century  has  sold,  —  the 
purchase-money  for  bis  victories  over  opposing 
Nature. 

And  then,  too,  there  is  another  force,  almost  new, 
also  at  work.  We  are  about  to  say  what  will  prob- 
ably excite  in  half  of  oor  readers  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  but  still  it  has  to  be  said,  if  oor  conviction 
is  to  be  fully  expressed.  Hope  is  becoming  once 
more  a  motive  power.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the 
Christian  psychology  that  hope,  which  the  Apostles 
regarded  as  a  virtue,  —  an  executive  forte,  a  motive 
power,  —  has  ever  since  that  time  been  degraded 
in  men's  ideas  into  a  mere  quality  very  lightly 
esteemed.  A  hopeful  man  is,  in  the  parlance  of  to- 
day, a  sort  of  fool.  Hope,  nevertheless,  is  once  more 
regaining  her  power,  —  so  completely  regaining  it  as 
not  unfrequently  to  be  mistaken  for  her  strong  :«i*ter, 
Faith  ;  is  influencing  the  souls  of  men  ;  is  strengthen- 
ing them  to  try  unknown  piths,  untrodden  ways,  to 
work  for  ends  which  but  for  hope  they  would  scarcely 
even  desire.  The  passionate  belief  that  Utopia  may 
be  attained,  that  we  may  yet  reach  a  land  where  all 
shall  be  free  and  instructed  and  good,  where  tho 
human  race  shall  "  have  its  fair  chance,"  is  exciting1 
men  afresh.  Is  stimulating  them  to  endure,  is  helping 
them  to  dare.  It  was  but  a  hope,  a  dream,  an 
Utopia,  which  sustained  the  North  in  its  tremendous 
struggle,  but  then  the  force  which  sustained  it  is 
neither  feeble  nor  worthy  of  contempt-  M  -n  as  the 
old  creeds  vanish  are  ceasing  to  desp»ir.  and  in 
morals  as  in  polities  courage  is  the  essential,  basis 
of  all  vigorous  or  successful  action.  A  goo  1  deal  of 
the  despairing  indifference  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  is  the  result  of  hope,  of  the  new  con- 
viction or  impression  that  higher  things  are  not 
unattainable.  If  nothing  but  bread  is  attainable, 
one  fights  for  bread;  but  if  one  clearly  experiences 
the /m/w of  meat?  We  do  not  wish  to  pu«h  thM 
argument  too  far,  partly  because  it  may  be  a  feeling 
peculiar  to  certain  idiosyncrasies,  partly  Ixv-Hu-e 
nope  at  last  is  only  a  result  of  faith  ;  hut  still  t'ie 
development  of  this  faculty  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  brighter  gleams  in  a  picture  which  might  other- 
wise be  dark. 

And  finallv  —  for  we  can  neither  hope  to  state, 
nor  even  to  Indicate,  the  infinite  details  of  this  side 
of  tho  argument  —  it  is  necessary  to  adduce  one 
negative  argument.  The  crave  for  comfort  has  an 
aspect  the  pessimists  never  acknowledge ;  it  is  one 
form  of  victory  over  the  body.  The  highest  thinkers 
of  all  ages  have  acknowledged  that  this  victory 
must  be  gained ;  and  as  the  Stoics  held  the  mad  to 
it  was  contempt  for  the  body,  and  the  monks  sub- 
jugation of  the  body,  so  the  moderns  hold  uncon- 
sciously that  the  swiftest  path  is  the  silencing  of  the 
body.   The  modern  thinker  seats  himself  in  an  easy- 
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chair,  not  in  order  to  enjoy  the  easy-chair,  bat  in 
order  that  tbe  nobler  part  of  him  may  be  free  from 
■  the  consciousness  of  the  inferior,  —  may  not  be  wor- 
ried by  its  claims,  disturbed  by  its  remonstrances, 
fretted  by  its  complaints.  It  is  not  luxury  he  is 
seeking,  but  mental  freedom ;  the  freedom  tbe  Stoic 
sought  when  he  chattered  in  the  rain  as  if  the  sun 
had  shone,  and  held  it  beneath  hira  to  pay  attention 
to  the  chill.  The  modern  man  is  not  less  desirous 
of  that  liberty  of  scorn  for  the  clouds;  but  to  get  it, 
instead  of  stripping,  he  invents  a  waterproof ;  be 
silences  the  body  by  content,  instead  of  by  control, 

—  reigns  as  a  Csssar,  instead  of  an  ancient  absolutist. 
We  like  neither  regime ;  but  it  is  not  weakness  of 
character,  but  misdirected  power  of  character,  which 
produces  the  second,  —  a  misdirected  power  which, 
more  wisely  used,  may  make  tbe  mind  and  the  soul 
more  genuinely  free,  and  therefore  more  genuinely 
strong,  than  they  have  been.  The  highest  song  of 
suffering  ever  sung  was  penned  by  a  king ;  and  for- 
titude, endurance,  strength  in  all  forms,  are  the 
qualities  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  pa- 
triciat,  the  aristocrats  have  not  lacked.  It  i9  not  in 
the  luxurious,  but  in  those  who  are  hankering  for 
luxury,  that  feebleness  is  found. 

THE  VISITORS'-BOOK  AT  OUR  SWISS  INN. 

Most  excellent  is  that  practice  of  keeping  a  visi- 
tors-book in  the  salon  of  our  inn.  How  welcome, 
on  a  wet  day,  when  everything  in  the  shape  of  lit- 
erature is  exhausted  !  There,  is  nothing  to  look  at. 
The  English  girl  sitting  in  the  window  has  got  the 
second  volume  of  the  Tauchnitz  edition  of  the 
"  Daisy  Chain,"  dropped  here  by  some  former  voy- 
ager !  There  are  two  odd  numbers  of  the  Sunday 
at  Home  of  the  year  before  last,  tbe  Saturday  Review 
for  one  of  the  weeks  in  July,  an  odd  volume  of 
Schiller's  works,  and  one  of'  the  Ueber  Land  und 
Mfer,  an  illustrated  paper,  which  has  been  secured 
al>out  an  hour  and  a  half  ago  by  a  bride  and  bride- 
0  groom  from  Strasburg,  who  are  making  love  over 
the  pictures ;  so  we  had  with  joy  the  visitors-book, 

—  tbe  Premdcnbuch,  —  in  which  you  are  prayed  to 
enter  your  name,  your  name  of  baptism,  your  con- 
dition, your  domicile,  the  place  from  which  vou 
came  hist,  and  the  place  to  which  you  are  going. 
Turn  back  a  few  pages,  and  the  name  of  some 
friend  is  sure  to  strike  the  eye.  We  may  learn  the 
destination  of  some  one  whom  we  wish  to  meet,  or 
tbe  track  of  some  one  whom  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  avoid.  A  few  more  pages  back  we  may  find  our 
own  name.  —  the  relic  of  some  former  excursion  : 
what  has  become  of  the  friends  who  formed  our 
party,  or  of  him  who  was  our  sole  companion  ? 
Sometimes  there  comes  a  cloud  of  sad  thoughts  over 
one,  in  reading  that  old  list  of  names.  Well,  let  us 
take  the  Fremdenbuch  on  its  brighter  side !  Run 
down  a  single  column,  and  we  are  reminded  of  men 
and  women  whom  we  met ;  types  of  the  tourists 
who  parsed  us  on  our  route,  who  sat  by  us  at  the 
lahh  d'hote.  What  is  this  name  which  careers  in  a 
sort  of  triumphal  procession  all  across  the  pagre  !  — 
General  Elijah  P.  Tibbetts  and  lady,  United  States 
of  America,  Miss  Zerlina  Tibbetts,  Miss  Camel ia 
Tibhett*,  and  Thaddeus  S.  Rhodes.  How  well  we 
recall  the  party!  —  travelling  on  the  faith  of  "  Har- 
per's Guide,"  which  lays  down  a  route  from  New 
Vork  through  all  the  cities  and  sight!  of  Europe, 
and  most  of  the  places  of  interest  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
for  a  twelvemonth's  turn*. 

The  Tibbetts'a  were  conspicuous   at  railway 


stations  by  those  enormous  boxes,  dome-shaped, 
and  covered  with  canvas,  boldly  lettered  in  black 
with  tbe  General's  name  and  the  irrepressible 
U.S.A.  after  it  Those  boxes  contained  the  vest- 
ments of  the  44  Lady  "  and  of  Zerlina  and  Camelia ; 
ami  the  General  had  to  pay  about  twenty-five 
francs  for  extra  luggage,  —  an  impost  which  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  he  accepted  as  one  of  the  necessities  of 
the  journey,  which  he  always  calls  the  "rout." 
Indeed,  if  by  no  other  characteristics,  tourists  from 
U.S.A.  can,  at  any  rate,  be  detected  by  a  certain 
national  pronunciation  of  sundry  Swiss  names,  and 
one  of  the  most  certain  of  these  shibboleths  is  Cha- 
mounix,  which  they  insist  on  rendering  44  Cha- 
mooney'*;  while  the  Spliigen  Pass  into  Italy  is 
always  sounded  as  if  the  g  was  a  j.  However,  the 
( reneral  and  his  family  are  very  good  company,  and 
as  communicative  as  they  are  inquisitive,  and  you 
learn  that  they  are  going  over  the  Splu/en  to 
Chiavenna,  or,  as  the  General  calls  it, 44  Cavnanna, 
from  whence  they  will  proceed  to  Rome,  and  leave 
the  ladies  there,  while  the  father  and  Thaddeus 
Rhodes  will  go  to  a  country  they  describe  as 
44  Palestecn." 

On  the  same  page  comes  a  list  of  six  names  of 
Germans,  —  in  fact,  a  party  of  students;  very  viva- 
cious and  very  happy,  if  not  scrupulously  clean. 
Six  pipes  and  six  shallow  knapsacks  covered  with 
cowhair  arc  among  our  memories  of  them;  and 
their  real  interest  in  the  scenery,  in  the  wild- 
flowers,  and  in  the  geology  of  tbe.  country  more 
than  atones  for  their  VoUntieder,  which  they  roared 
forth  with  infinite  gusto  till  1  A.M.  under  our  bed- 
room. But  doubtless  they  were  in  no  hurry  for 
bed,  for  these  parties  of  students  put  up  with  the 
most  limited  accommodation,  and  go  to  bed  in 
gangs.  Whether  there  is  any  brisk  competition  in 
the  morning  for  the  use  of  the  small  ewer  and  basin, 
we  should  not  wish  to  say. 

Next  to  them  comes  a  familiar  name,  which, 
though  written  unofficially,  wc  recognize  as  that  of 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Barset,  —  not  Dr. 
Proudie,  but  his  successor.  It  is  even  so.  And 
that  great  man,  without  gaiters  or  apron,  or  shovel- 
hat,  was  enioyine  himsclfas  genially  as  the  meanest 
curate;  not  disdaining,  as  we  remember,  to  walk  very 
pluckily  over  a  pass  in  torrents  of  rain,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  an  almost  pagan  dishabille,  while  the  vest- 
ments were  drying.  May  the  well-earned  benefits 
of  that  trip  support  him  through  all  diocesan  work, 
through  uext  session,  and  through  all  committees  to 
which  he  belongs,  till  next  year's  Alpine  season  ! 

What  conies  next  ?  44  Mrs.  Peak  and  Miss  Pass, 
from  the  Jungfrau  to  tbe  Matterhorn ;  "and  then 
follows:  44  We  ascended  the  Jungfrau  with  great 
ease  yesterday,  having  left  this  hotel  the  day  be- 
fore, and  passed  tbe  night  on  a  serac  The  glacier 
was  much  crevassed,  and  the  snow  soft  and  deep  ; 
but  we  were  back  in  time  for  tuldc  d'hote,  and 
should  have  arrived  an  hour  sooner  had  not  Peter 
Turgi's  ice-axe  broken  on  the  descent  We  shall 
spend  Sunday  on  the  Matterhorn."  We  have  to 
plead  guilty  to  only  a  little  exaggeration  in  our 
sketch  of  this  type,  and  which  is  to  our  mind  a  very 
awful  phenomenon.  It  is  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Peak 
is  in  existence,  and  hovers,  or  rather  creeps,  about 
the  lower  valleys,  being  of  a  full  habit  of  body  ;  Mrs. 
P.  occasionally  seeks  his  protection  at  Lucerne,  and 
such  like  places.  It  may  be  set  down  as  tbe  preju- 
dice of  a  narrow  mind,  but  we  should  not  like  to  be 
Mr.  Peak ;  and  if  Heaven  has  designated  us  for  the 
partner  of  Miss  Pass,  we  shall  attempt  to  frustrate. 
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or  at  any  rate  defer,  the  decision  by  an  ignomini- 
ous flight. 

Another  name  arrests  our  attention.  "Mr. 
Heavitree,  London.  The  accommodation  anil 
cuisine  in  this  hotel  ia  wretched."  We  know  that 
type  of  traveller  well  He  comes  abroad  for  the 
cookery  and  the  wine,  and  only  indirectly  for  the 
scenery  ;  while  be  regards  the  mountain  air  merely 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  appetite.  It  was  no  good  to 
remind  Mr.  Heavitree,  as  he  sat  complaining,  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  expect  the  luxuries  of  Lucerne  in  a 
village  inn ;  it  was  useless  to  point  out  that  the 
promise  of  fine  vintage-clarets  held  out  on  the  Carte 
des  Vins  must  prove  a  delusion,  and  that,  even  if  the 
landlord  took  the  trouble  to  convey  delicate  wines 
there,  they  must  spoil  in  such  rude  cellarage.  No ; 
this  gentleman  came  to  feed  and  to  have  his  palate 
tickled  ;  and,  not  finding  the  expected  zest,  he  was 
heart-broken.  And  he  did  quite  right  both  for  him- 
self and  for  the  rest  of  the  tourists  when  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  push  as  fast  as  be  could  for  Zurich, 
where  be  could  get  a  dinner  fit  to  eat  at  the  Hdtel 
Baur  au  Lac. 

Four  names  come  next,  —  four  honest  but  utterly 
untravclled  Englishmen,  unacquainted  with  a  word 
of  any  language  but  their  own.  Yet  they  had  done 
a  bold  deed.  They  had  had  the  pluck  to  break 
away  from  a  monster  excursion  which  was  whirling 
through  Switzerland  at  headlong  baste  down  certain 
grooves,  in  which  the  company  was  immovably  fixed, 
unless  some  strong  wrench  disentangled  them.  They 
were  rejoicing  in  their  freedom,  but  they  rejoiced 
with  trembling.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  if  they 
were  not  great  losers;  for  the  tour  which  their 
"excursion"  had  guaranteed  to  take  them,  the 
feelings  which  it  was  warranted  to  raise,  the  breath- 
less rapidity  with  which  it  was  to  be  conducted,  the 
startling  Alpine  phenomena  with  which  it  was  to 
render  them  familiar  even  to  the  ascent  of  the  St 
Gotbard  on  a  sledge  in  a  snow-storm  to  the  tune  of 
the  "  Ranz  des  Vaches,"  all  form  so  imposing  an 
enaemitle  that  few  men  can  enjoy  in  a  lifetime. 
Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  our  Englishmen  we 
are  able  to  give  that  part  of  the  "  Excursionist " 
which  relates  to  the  scenery  of  Switzerland  :  — 

"  Leaving  Lausanne  and  its  neighborhood,  where 
the  haughty  Rhone 

'  ll&th  spread  himself  a  coach,  the  Alps  hare  reared  a  throne,' 

we  approach  Fribourg,  the  famous  organ  of  which 
has  67  stops,  and  contains  no  less  than  7,800  pipes, 
one  of  which  is  actually  32  feet  in  height.  At 
Berne  we  enjoy  the  splendid  Oberland  scenery,  the 
magnificence  of  which  baffles  description,  and  which 
seldom  fails  to  tempt  the  tourist  forth  among  the  ro- 
mantic valleys,  by  the  brink  of  rushing  torrents,  or 
under  the  shadow  of  lofty  pines.  Here,  too,  as 
throughout  these  mountainous  districts,  may  oft  be 
beard  the  Alpine  shepherd's  rustic  horn. 

<  On  every  hill,  responsive  to  the  call, 
Full  many  horns  their  note*  of  praise  prolong  ; 
Whilst  whimpering  jfrottoes  attch  the  sounds  that  QUI, 
And,  munn'rlng  softly,  Imitate  the  song.' 

Very  impressive  is  the  wide-reaching  expanse  of  Al- 
pine scenery  visible  from  the  Terrace,  near  the  Fed- 
eral Hall.  It  tells  us  that  the  rich  wealth  of  bold  and 
imposing  landscape  which  has  marked  our  route  to 
Berne  forms  but  the  prelude  to  the  grand  and  even 
sublime  views  through  which  we  are  yet  to  pass. 
Many  a  soul  has  felt  a  touch  of  poetic  fire  thrilling 
through  its  quivering  veins,  as,  in  the  soft  cool  of  the 
autumnal  evening,  the  gaze  has  been  calmly,  yet 
earnestly  directed  to  the  silvery  stare  and  the  cres- 


cent moon  silently  gliding  above  the  ice-capped  tops 
of  the  snow-shining  mountains.  But  we  dare  not 
linger  here.  Away,  away  to  Interlacben,  situate  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and,  with 
its  deliciously  mild  climate  and  facilities  for  moun- 
tain climbing,  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  ex- 
perienced tourist.  Away,  through  the  celebrated 
Brunig  Pass,  with  its  imposing  views  of  the  Wyler- 
born  and  other  mountains.  We  are  surrounded  by 
a  world  of  rocks  and  mountains,  beside  which  the 
greatest  architectural  achievements  of  man  seem  but 
insignificant, — utterly  so.  Away,  away  to  beautiful 
Lucerne,  the  ancient  walls  and  watch-towers  of 
which  give  it  a  most  romantic  appearance.  Here 
we  behold  the  barren  and  rugged  peaks  of  Pilar  us, 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  grassy  slopes  of  the 
Righi,  where  the  rich  clusters  of  fig,  chestnut,  and 
almond  trees,  afford  a  pleasant  and  cooling  shade  to 
the  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  Tarrying  awhile  by 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  the  historical  associations  of 
which  have  been  so  dramatically  rendered  in  Schil- 
ler's 1  William  Tell,'  and  on  whose  mirrored  surface 

'  Lie  the  Alps  reflected  >l«ep,  deep  down, 
Sonw-peak  on  snow-peak  rising  oVr  the  brown 
Mass  of  uprearlna  mountains,  fringed  by  brake, 
And  waving  fresh  ' ; 

and  listening,  while  blind  tradition  whispers  of  the 
past,  we  approach  where  the  snow-clad  St.  Gothard 
proudly  towers,  — 

'  Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect'*  wing  ' 
Flit  o'er  the  berbless  granite.' 

Here  we  begin  to  experience  the  real  excitement  of 

Alpine  travelling. 

•  On  sledge  we  climb  the  steep, 
Blind  'raid  the  whiteness  of  the  mantling  storm  \ 
The  "  Hunt  des  V  itches  "  Is  sanded,  and  We  keep 
Our  buoyant  hearts  alive,  heedless  of  harm. 
While  skirting  precipice  and  crevice  deep'  " 

We  are  "  afeard  that  this  werges  on  poetry  **  indeed, 
as  good  Mr.  Tony  Weller  would  say  ;  but  every  one 
must  allow  it  is  a  very  tempting  programme,  even 
if  there  is  a  little  delicious  bathos  and  rhodomontade 
about  it. 

Another  name  yet.  Eustace  Algernon  Edmunds.  , 
In  him  we  find  an  excessively  entertaining  type; 
the  carpet  mountaineer.  His  get-up  is  perfect,  —  his 
Alpen-stock  a  miracle  of  beauty  and  a  mass  of  in- 
scriptions ;  the  nails  in  his  boots  unexceptionable ; 
his  blue  veil  and  green  spectacles  to  guard  against 
the  snow-blink  are  almost  perfect;  his  mountain 
frock  ;  his  knapsack ;  bis  flask  ;  his  pocket  aneroid, 
—  all  complete ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  he  may 
still  be  found  at  pleasant  loilering-places  in  the  val- 
ley, unsoiled  by  hard  work.  In  fact,  he  has  dressed 
himself  up  as  a  mountaineer;  and  when  he  returns 
to  bis  simple  folk  at  borne,  he  will  talk  of  mountains 
gloriously  ;  41  he  will  shoulder  his  4  stock,'  and  show* 
how  peaks  were  won."  Peace  be  to  thee.  Eustace  ; 
we  once  saw  thee  on  board  the  boat  at  Dieppe,  stili 
weiring  the  irreproachable  knapsack,  and  still 
carrying  the  baton  which  seemed  like  the  monument 
of  so  many  perilous  climbs  over  snow  and  ice. 

Well,  it  grows  weary  work  after  an  hour  and  a 
half  tumiug  over  these  pages,  even  when  we  moral- 
ize upon  them.  And  yet  down  in  that  shy  corner 
of  the  pages  is  a  little  name  we  cannot  help  coming 
back  to  with  fresh  pleasure.  Only  a  little  name,  — 
"  Mary  Grove  "  ;  her  father  called  her  "  Minnie.** 
But  if  there  is  a  charm  in  frankness,  in  simplicity, 
in  girlish  enjoyment,  in  the  neatness  of  a  silk  skirt, 
and  a  foot  that  was  shapely  even  in  a  sensible  Swiss 
boot ;  if  there  is  something  worth  seeing  in  sunlight 
on  soft  English  hair,  and  worth  hearing  in  the  tones 
of  a  soft  English  voice—  But  look,  the  weather 
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is  brightening  up,  and  our  opposite  neighbor  throws 
down  the  "  Daisy  Chain,"  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom close  their  picture-book.  There,  the  sun  is 
coming  out.  Let  us  see  where  the  Groves  are  going 
on  to  !  Why,  to  Miirren  !  And  so.  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  are  we.  Thanks,  kindly  Freindenbuch ! 

AUTHOR  AND  EDITOR. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  now-a-days  no  young 
lady's  education  is  complete  till  she  has  written  a 
three-volume  novel.  Without  going  so  far  as  this, 
we  may  assert  that  few  damsels  of  the  present  day 
seem  to  reach  the  years  of  discretion  without  hav- 
ing forwarded  a  little  poem,  a  short  essay,  or  an 
innocent  ghost-story  to  the  editor  of  some  popular 
magazine.  Of  the  general  scope  and  peculiarities 
of  these  efforts  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel ;  and  we 
believe  that  the  few  remarks  we  shall  offer  will,  if 
read  attentively,  and  "  in  no  carping  spirit,"  help 
on  the  endeavors  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  doubt- 
ful honors  of  appearing  in  print. 

But  first  a  word  of  warning  to  all  who  believe 
that,  by  becoming  contributors  to  a  periodical,  they 
are  insuring  a  large  and  immediate  addition  to 
their  income.  In  our  youth  there  was  a  legend  of 
an  Etonian  who,  having  sent  a  joke  to  Punch,  re- 
ceived by  an  early  post  a  check  for  five  pounds. 
Who  that  Etonian  was,  we  never  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering ;  but  the  story  long  remained,  and  may 
still  be  a  favorite  one  with  school-boys ;  and,  in- 
spired by  it  with  a  desire  to  be  served  likewise,  we 
lost  no  tune  in  forwarding  to  Fleet  Street  a  batch  of 
deformed  puns  and  exasperating  jf.ux  <f  esprits,  un- 
der a  firm  conviction  that  we  should  reap  in  re turn 
a  flourishing  crop  of  bank-notes,  with  "  compliments 
an  I  thanks  into  the  bargain.  That  we  are  not  the 
only  credulous  mortals  who  have  wasted  time,  in- 
curred headaches,  and  copied  and  enclosed  manu- 
scripts with  a  superstitious  reliance  on  the  generosity 
of  publishers,  is  shown  by  the  numerous  contribu- 
tions and  appeals  that  daily  flood  the  cditotid  table. 
Evidently,  it  is  an  article  of  popuUr  futh  that  the 
proprietors  and  conductors  of  a  periodical  have 
such  an  unbounded  supply  of  hard  cash  that  they 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  and  anxiety  in  the 
world  to  get  rid  of  it.  Kind,  or  at  all  events  con- 
fiding, friends  enclose  papers,  often  painfully  silly, 
from  young  ladies  in  reduced  circumstances,  under 
the  plea  that  the  writers  thereof  are  at  their  wits' 
end  for  a  means  of  subsistence.  An  aspiring  and 
under-paid  governess  encloses  three  short  poems,  in 
'he  hope  that  they  may  be  found  available,  and,  as 
tven  a  trifle  would  be  welcome,  wishes  to  know  the 
nte  at  which  the  editor  is  prepared  to  reward  a 
successful  effort.  A  gentleman  has  ju*t  taken  a 
mastership  in  a  grammar  school,  and,  having  a  wife 
anil  family  and  next  to  nothing  to  live  upon,  for- 
wards a  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  would  be 
thatkful  for  any  assistance,  in  the  shape  of  money 
or  of  advice,  that  the  editor  is  in  a  position  to  offer. 

A  curate's  wife  transmits  per  book-post  a  novel 
in  sixty  chapters,  which  she  believes  will  afford 
satisfaction  ;  in  the  event  of  its  being  accepted,  she 
feels  that  the  sum  of  eighty  pounds  would  not  be 
considered  in  excess  of  its  merits.  A  lady  sends  a 
short  paper  on  fife  in  Germany,  requires  a  decision 
before  the  following  evening,  and  is  prepared  to 
part  with  the  copyright  for  a  clear  fifty  pounds.  Let 
it  here  be  stated,  once  for  all,  that  payment  comes 
from  the  proprietors,  that  an  editor  is  not  of  neces- 
sity a  millionnaire,  and  that  he  has  not  uncontrolled 


sway  over  the  contents  of  numberless  well-filled 
money-bags,  from  which  he  can  scatter  golden  fa- 
vors broadcast  right  and  left.  Let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  six  halting  lines  on  autumn  or 
winter,  of  which  three  are  ungrammatical  and  only 
two  will  rhyme,  are  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
rewarded  with  the  conventional  "five  pounds" 
which  have  been  fixed  upon  by  the  British  public 
as  the  standard  rate  of  remuneration  for  successful 
efforts.  Neither  is  an  essay  on  a  subject  of  no  in- 
terest to  any  one  living  in  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  written  in  an  illegible  scrawl,  and  with 
a  bold  defiance  of  the  rules  of  composition,  at  all 
likely  to  bring  in  twenty  or  even  ten  guineas  to  its 
author.  If  people  are  so  dreadfully  pressed  for 
money,  and  want  immediate  returns  in  the  shape  of 
a  check  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  they  had 
better  rest  their  hopes  on  a  surer  foundation  than 
the  prodigality  of  editors. 

But  some  persons,  like  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance 
who  shall  be  nameless,  seem  to  argue  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  worth  that  prevents  them  from  exercis- 
ing an  unbiassed  judgment  upon  matters  that  touch 
their  own  productions.  An  amiable  acquaintance 
offered  her  ten  pounds  for  two  little  pictures  of  no 
great  merit ;  but  before  the  bargain  was  concluded, 
the  fair  artist  learned,  truly  or  otherwise,  that  Mr. 
Poynter  had  received  £  800  for  his  *4  Israel  in 
Egypt,"  and  from  this  fact  she  de  luced  the  strange 
corollary  that,  if  the  painter  named  could  get  so 
large  a  sum  lor  one  picture,  she  herself  deserved 
more  than  had  been  offered  her  for  two.  "  It  is  the 
finest  child  that  ever  was  born,"  murmurs  the  de- 
lighted mother  when  her  firstborn  enters  into  the 
world  ;  and  authors  and  artists,  especially  inferior 
ones,  are  apt  to  view  their  own  productions  with 
Lke  complacency. 

Ag  un,  as  there  is  usually  some  delay  lietween  the 
rweipt  of  a  manuscript  and  its  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion, it  is  concluded  that  editors  keep  back  contri- 
butions for  the  sake  of  extracting  their  pith  and 
marrow,  —  of  which  there  is  usually  little  enough,  — 
to  return  them  when  they  have  made  tree  of  tlieir 
contents  to  tlieir  own  glorification  and  pecuniary 
advantage,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the  original 
writer.  It  may  calm  those  afflicted  with  such  mis- 
givings to  be  told  that,  at  the  office  of  a  magazine, 
there  is  always  a  heavy  press  of  work,  and  that  it  is 
to  this  circumstance,  and  not  to  any  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  the  editor  or  proprietor,  that  del;;ys  in 
the  notification  of  a  decision  are  owing.  Every 
post  firings  in  a  formidable  supply  of  plethoric  en- 
velopes, aldermanic  packages,  and  huge  rolls  of 
paper,  some  of  which  have  nearly  tumbled  to  pieces 
on  their  journey.  The  work  can  be  got  through 
only  by  degrees,  and  upon  a  certain  system.  E  nrh 
applicant  must  be  content  to  wait  his  turn,  and  he 
may  be  sure  that  when  the  time  comes  he  will  have 
full  justice  done  to  him.  But  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible for  an  editor  to  form  a  decision  at  once ;  for, 
though  a  paper  may  be  meritorious,  the  amount  of 
matter  already  accepted  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  being  made  available,  ami,  unless  room  can  be 
found  tor  it  by  a  certain  date,  the  interest  of  the 
subject  may  have  evaporated.  But  half  the  delay 
complained  of  is  owing  to  slovenliness  and  a  want 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  contributors  them- 
selves. A  few  simple  directions  are  given  on  the 
cover  or  on  the  first  page  of  each  number  of  this 
magazine*  and,  were  they  followed  by  authors, 

*  Once  ft  Week. 
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there  would  be  a  saving  not  only  of  time,  but  of 
postage-stamps;  for  the  manuscripts  of  authors  not 
complying  with  the  regulations  alluded  to  are  ne- 
cessarily returned  unread.  Why,  we  may  ask.  is 
there  so  general  an  unwillingness  to  comply  with 
that  simple  and  intelligible  request,  that  the  page* 
of  a  manuscript  may  be  carefully  fastened  together, 
and  that  tho  name  and  address  of  the  writer  may 
be  inscribed  legibly  on  the  first  page  of  each  separ- 
ate contribution  V  Unless  these  rules  were  rigidly 
enforced,  confusion  would  reign  in  the  editor's 
basket,  which  overflows  with  papers  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  from  all  sorts  of  people,  with  whose  hand- 
writing no  one  in  the  office  is  acquainted.  How 
else  could  it  be  satisfactorily,  learned  from  whose  pen 
an  article  had  come,  to  whom  it  should  be  returned 
if  unsuitable ;  whither,  if  accepted,  the  proof  should 
go,  or  to  whom  the  remittance  should  be  sent  when 
pay-day  arrived  ?  And  yet,  if  one  of  thirty  loose 
sheets  of  every  shape  and  size  should  chance  to  be 
mislaid,  there  would  be  endless  remonstrances,  and 
the  angry  contributor  would  be  the  last  person  to 
believe  that  his  loes  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  none 
of  his  pages  had  a  number,  a  title,  an  address,  or, 
indeed,  the  slightest  link  to  connect  it  with  its 

follows. 

When,  we  should  like  to  know,  does  onr  author 
intend  to  write  his  papers  legibly,  and  to  save  a 
wearisome  delay  to  himself,  and  hours  of  bewilder- 
ment and  trial  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  read 
them?  Pity  the  poor  editor  who  lias  to  wade 
through  a  manuscript  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unini- 
tiated, might  pass  for  Syro-Chaldee  or  Coptic  ;  pity 
the  poor  compositor  who  has  to  44  set  it  up,"  and 
blame  your  own  carelessness,  and  not  the  printers 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  when  some  of  the  passages 
you  most  cherish  are  perverted  into  nonsense  of  the 
most  drivelling  and  despicable  character.  Resolve 
to  do  better  in  future ;  and  when  you  correct  your 
proof,  write  so  that  doubts  may  be  set  at  rest,  and 
confusion  not  be  made  worse  confounded. 

A  great  part — we  might  almost  say  the  majority 
—  of  the  articles  received  by  an  editor  display  pen- 
manship in  its  crudest  and  most  aggravating  forms 
Mr.  Pitman  and  his  six  lessons  might  be  patronized 
by  the  semi-literary  world  with  great  advantage. 
Instead  of  interpretable  characters,  we  have  nothing 
but  up-strokes  and  down-strokes ;  the  later  porten- 
tously stout,  and  the  former  as  ridiculously  lean, 
regardless  of  Lord  Palmers  ton's  advice,  with  flour- 
ishes, splashes,  erasures,  and  interlineations,  setting 
the  deci  pberer's  art  at  defiance.  Of  course,  stops  are 
sedulously  avoided,  or  used  in  a  vindictive  pepper- 
castor  fashion,  so  as  to  destroy  the  contributor's 
meaning  whenever  he  is  in  any  danger  of  becoming 
coherent.  One  sentence  runs  into  another,  and 
paragraphs  are  joined  and  disconnected  so  as  to  set 
the  editor  on  a  five-minutes'  puzzle  to  find  out  what 
the  writer  really  doe*  mean.  Some  gentlemen  have 
a  partiality  for  crushing  their  upper  lines  into  those 
immediately  below  them,  till  they  resemble  a  series 
of  once  parallel  trains  brought  into  collision  by  an 
earthquake.  Your  ingenious  writers  affect  a  cali- 
graphy  which  is  painfully  suggestive  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  on  a  sixpence;  and  manage  to  compress  a 
novel  in  twelve  chapters  into  three  sheets  of  fools- 
cap. Divers  employ  44  slips,"  with  a  mournful  simi- 
litude to  an  account  for  dilapidations  and  repairs  ; 
others  use  long  ribbons,  filling  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  the  pages  of  a  telegraph-book  and  the 
panoramas  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  that  are 
hawked  in  Fleet  Street  on  the  9th  of  November. 


Less  eccentric  individuals  use  44  quarters "  or 
44  halves  *  of  blue  or  white  foolscap.  Ladies  have  a 
weakness  for  delicate  cream-laid,  sometimes  with 
gilt  edges ;  and  though  the  fair  sex  are  behindhand 
in  the  matters  of  names  and  addresses,  their  MS8. 
are  generally  tied  or  sewn  neatly  together,  and  the 
worst  excess  of  their  penmanship  is  the  coercion  of 
letters  into  an  upright  position,  when  the  refined 
nature  of  the  author  s  mind  would  be  better  exem- 
plified by  an  appropriate  slope  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Papers  from  Ireland  are  all  so  abominably 
written  that  a  very  large  proportion  have  to  be  re- 
turned unread.  Essayists  of  a  grim,  sarcastic,  and 
cynical  turn  of  mind  dash  off  their  productions  with 
so  reckless  a  contempt  for  the  reader's  comfort  as 
to  betoken  that  they  regard  an  editor  as  a  base  born 
churl,  whose  mental  provender  could  not  be  too 
much  bespattered  and  mangled. 

But  to  the  generous  multitude,  who  are  not  quite 
in  the  seventh  heaven,  or  entirely  forgetful  of  other 
people's  feelings,  and  who  do  not  want  to  give  more 
trouble  than  they  can  well  help,  we  beg  to  submit 
the  recommendations  that  follow  as  worthy  of  adop- 
tion. Let  your  articles  be  written  in  a  clear,  legi- 
ble band,  on  uniform  sheets,  with  ruled  lines,  which 
save  confusion,  and  with  a  margin  left  for  correction. 
Avoid  interlineations  as  far  as  you  possibly  can.  If, 
on  reviewing  your  paper,  certain  passages  seem  to 
need  material  alterations,  rewrite  the  entire  page, 
or  at  least  the  corrected  passage,  and  paste  the 
amendment  either  over  or  on  the  side  of  the  origi- 
nal paragraph.  Again,  we  would  urge  you  to  write 
on  pages  of  an  uniform  size ;  for,  unless  your  papers 
are  pretty  much  of  a  size,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate 
the  space  which  they  would  occupy  in  print.  De- 
tails such  as  the  foregoing  may  seem  trivial;  but 
they  have  far  more  influence  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed on  a  writer's  success.  Experience  teaches 
that  the  slipshod  MS.,  with  its  hasty  amendments 
and  slovenly  erasures,  is,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  a  mere  reflection  of  the  confused  and  im- 
perfect ideas  floating  through  the  mind  of  its  au- 
thor. Genuine  talent  is  reasonable  and  pains- 
taking ;  the  blockhead  who  never  succeeds  is  your 
self-elected  genius  who  dashes  off  his  articles  in  a 
fine  frenzy,  and  treats  practical  considerations  with 
disdain. 

We  shall  here  panse  to  remark  that  an  editor  has 
other  things  to  do  besides  reading  MSS.  His  cor- 
respondence is  voluminous,  and  the  statements  and 
applications  that  claim  bis  notice  are  on  widely  dif- 
fering subjects,  some  of  them  amusing,  others  ag- 
gravating, and  a  good  many  much  to  be  pitied 
Young  ladies,  for  instance,  write  avowedly  withot* 
their  parents'  leave,  and,  rashly  assuming  the  editir 
to  be  as  ready  for  a  lark  as  themselves,  beg  that 
answers  may  be  sent  to  some  neighboring  post-of- 
fice. Again,  materfamilias  expresses  to  the  edtor 
her  hopes  that  no  more  tales  about  vampires  will 
appear,  as  they  prevent  her  daughters  from  sleep- 
ing at  night.  A  gentleman  wishes  to  state  thai  be 
has  made  certain  inquiries,  and  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  an  article  published  some  years  ago,  and 
purporting  to  be  authentic,  is  apparently  fictitious. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Correspondents  without  number 
expect  answers  to  all  sorts  of  impertinent  questions, 
but  forget  to  enclose  stamped  envelopes.  But  why 
should  the  proprietors  be  fined  countless  pennies 
because  strangers  are  careless  ? 

The  damsel  who  nsed  to  sign  herself  44  a  school- 
girl," and  who  wrote  to  head-quarters  whenever  she 
could  detect  a  printer's  error,  and  obligingly  pointed 
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out  mistakes  when  they  were  past  rectification,  has 
not  lately  been  heard  of.  The  editor  returns 
thanks  for  her  former  suggestions,  and  hopes,  for 
her  husband's  sake  if  not  tor  her  own,  that  she  has 
settled  down  into  an  on  literary  and  uncensorious 
British  matron.  A  would-be  contributor  is  obliged 
for  the  pains  tacen  with  bis  MS.,  but  sneeringly 
thinks  it  just  as  well  to  add  that,  "  being  unable  to 
get  at  the  rule  by  which  judgment  is  made,  he  shall 
not  subject  himself  farther  to  the  disagreeables  of 
refusals."  Another  author  complains  that  the  printed 
punctuation  of  some  verses  of  his,  inserted  in  a  late 
number,  "seems  to  hare  been  studied  with  the  in- 
tention of  stultifying  the  whole  thing,  and  making 
the  idea  unintelligible."  An  artist  begs  to  forward 
some  original  sketches,  and  states  that  he  is  willing 
to  accept  any  employment  that  mav  be  offered ; 
though,  as  he  adds  rather  damagingly,  be  has  not 
much  experience  in  the  sort  of  work  he  wants ;  is  a 
tyro  at  figure-drawing,  and  has  never  drawn  on  the 
wood.  A  photographer  would  be  obliged  if  the 
editor  could  assist  him  in  procuring  sittings  from 
literary  celebrities  among  his  contributors,  as  the 
dull  autumn  and  winter  weather  is  approaching,  and 
before  the  end  of  another  month  he  requires  at  least 
two  hundred  good  subjects.  A  lady  presents  her 
compliments,  and,  regretting  that  her  former  note 
was  illegible,  writes  another  (nearly  as  difficult  to 
read),  with  the  hope  that  it  may  pass  muster.  Some 
young  hopefuls  offer  their  services  merely  because 
they  have  a  very  small  income  and  plentv  of  time 
at  their  disposal.  An  astute  experimentalist  hopes 
that,  if  his  papers  are  rejected,  the  editor  will  not 
disfigure  their  margin  with  the  term  "  not  suited," 
as  it  might  prejudice  his  chances  of  acceptance  in 
another  quarter.  A  pert  miss  is  44  surprised  that 
her  story  was  declined,  and,  at  the  recommendation 
of  her  friends,  returns  it,  believing  that  it  is  not 
worse  than  a  tale  which  appeared  a  month  or  two 
ago " :  and  seems  to  infer  that,  if  the  editor  has 
been  taken  in  once,  he  is  pledged  to  the  acceptance 
of  rtibbish  by  the  cart-load.  A  clergyman  would  l>e 
lad  to  be  informed  whether  certain  MSS.,  which 
e  names,  have  ever  come  to  hand,  and  throws  out 
vague  suggestions  of  compensation  and  lawyers. 

To  pass  on  to  graver  matters.  A  chorus  of  re- 
spertal>le  Unitarians  from  half-a-dozen  distant  towns 
find  fault  with  a  story  in  which  an  early  Christian 
martyr  makes  use  of  the  expression,  "  Holy  three  in 
One."  and  maintain  that  44  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  not  formerly  enunciated  till  some  years 
after  the  date  at  which  the  event  in  the  story  is 
fixed." 

A  skit  on  a  certain  famous  but  fantastic  novel 
having  appeared,  certain  dull-brained  readers  wish 
to  know  whether  it  is  actually  true  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  nncient  Roman  divinities  is  being  re- 
sumed in  certain  parts  of  London,  and  that  such 
proceedings  are  approved  by  the  editorial  chair." 
A  working-man  in  distressed  circumstances  forwards 
a  paper,  with  the  statement  that  he  came  up  to 
London  a  short  while  since  to  find  employment,  but 
without  success :  that  he  is  wholly  dependent  on 
his  trade,  has  no  friends  to  help  him,  that  his  little 
capital  is  all  expended,  and  that  he  has  taken  to 
poetry  in  despair,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  (or 
it  even  a  penny  a  line.  A  poor  creature,  literally 
all  but  starving,  sends  a  short  but  hopeless  article, 
with  a  note  in  which  he  declares  that,  if  it  if  refused, 
he  shall  commit  suicide  before  the  next  day. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  least  pleasant  feature 
of  an  editor's  life ;  the  necessity  under  which  he  is 


of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  many  a  tale  of  distress 
and  undeserved  suffering.    Before  all  things,  he 


has  to  consider  the  success  of  his  magazine ;  and  for 
many  reasons  the  proprietors  don't  care  to  employ 
those  who  are  in  want  of  resources,  and  have  net 
bread  to  put  into  their  mouths.  It  is  not  con- 
venient to  men  of  business  to  be  called  upon  for 
money  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  men  head  over 
ears  in  trouble  can  rarely  compose  with  the  requisite 
verve;  added  to  which,  they  have  not  the  means  to 
procure  special  information,  and  too  often  verify 
the  old  adage  that  41  it 's  ill  working  on  an  empty 
stomach."  But  we  are  forgetting  the  young  lady 
whose  efforts  have  not  been  successful,  and  who, 
with  bitter  sarcasm,  explains  to  the  editor  that  she 
was  emboldened  to  lay  her  first*attetnpt  before  him 
by  the  character  of  certain  tales  lately  published  in 
his  magazine,  and  from  which  she  gained  a  favor- 
able idea  of  bis  benevolence  and  indulgence. 

Having  got  back  to  the  fairer  half  of  creation,  we 
may  next  inquire  why  they  persist  in  spelling 
accommodate  with  only  one  m,  and  separate  with  an 
e  instead  of  an  a  ?  Ladies,  and  gentlemen  as  well, 
are  constant  defaulters  as  regards  the  omission  of 
the  relative  ;  both  sexes  write  44  who  "  for  44  whom," 
and,  by  an  excessive  use  of  the  participle,  make 
their  papers  needlessly  heavy  and  grandiose.  44  As 
I  walked,  I  saw,"  is  preferable  to  44  Walking,  I 
saw  " ;  a  form  of  expression  not  used  in  conversation, 
from  one  end  of  the  day  to  the  other.  Lastly,  we 
have  to  condemn  a  fondness  for  long  and  unintelligi- 
ble words  and  pompous  sentences.  Be  it  known  to 
all  men,  that  pure  Anglo-Saxon  is  pleasantest  and 
more  forcible  than  elaborate  Johnsonese,  or  the  most 
sonorous  medley  of  French,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Why  is  it,  we  would  next  ask,  that  people  are  so 
impatient  to  fly  before  they  can  walk  or  even  waddle  ? 
Young  writers,  both  male  and  female,  unknown  to 
the  world  of  letters,  are  strangely  fond  of  trying 
their  paces  at  starting  in  novels  ranging  in  length 
from  a  dozen  chapters  to  sixty.  Now,  what  con- 
ception can  they  have  formed  of  an  editor's  engage- 
ments ?  Unless  the  writer  has  already  proved  hie 
efficiency  in  works  of  lees  pretension,  nobody  has 
any  great  inducement  to  tackle  MSS.  of  a  bulk  so 
prodigious.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  despised 
bundle  may  lie  a  second  "  Jane  Eyre,"  but  it  is  be- 
yond dispute  that  the  elaborate  productions  of  raw 
beginners  are  almost  invariably  great  rubbish. 
Now,  would  it  not  have  been  more  prudent  for  the 
author  to  have  announced  his  claims  to  notice  in  a 
form  less  ambitious  and  repulsive  ?  An  editor,  as 
we  have  said,  has  usually  plenty  to  do  besides  read- 
ing MSS.,  though  the  fact  is  one  which  the  world 
of  struggling  authorship  seems  little  disposed  to 
recognize ;  and  when  unknown  contributors  request 
his  immediate  attention  to  several  reams  of  closely 
written  foolscnp.  thev  should  remember  that  they 
are  severely  testing  his  faith  and  patience,  and  have 
no  reason  to  grumble  if  their  demands  are  not  im- 
mediately satisfied.  And  yet.  the  longer  the  MS., 
the  less  does  the  writer  seem  disposed  to  be  patient ; 
and  almost  as  soon  as  the  infliction  has  come  to 
hand,  the  editor  receives  a  note  inquiring  whether 
it  has  not  been  mislaid,  and  how  soon  the  author 
may  expect  a  decision.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
young  writers  fancy  themselves  in  an  exceptional 
position,  and  forget  that  thousands  of  others  are 
struggling  in  the  same  path,  and,  consequently,  that 
their  own  works  are  not  the  only  ones  which  claim 
the  notice  of  an  editor. 

However,  if  beginners  will  enter  the  list  in  a  three- 
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volume  form,  in  mercy  let  tbeir  stupendous  produc- 
tions be  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  the  plot.  The 
plea,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  a  story  is  like 
till  you  have  read  it  all  through,  is  merely  a  tacit 
admission  that  its  framework  will  not  bear  inspec- 
tion by  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  tale  is 
worthless ;  for  no  novel  with  a  weak,  rambling  plot 
can  possibly  succeed. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  an  experienced  reader  to 
wade  through  every  sentence  in  every  chapter  to 
decide  on  a  story's  merits.  If  all  or  most  of  the 
passages  that  meet  his  eye  are  ungrammatical,  prosy, 
or  badly  constructed,  it  is  not  unfair  to  presume  that 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  undeserving  of  attention. 
The  author  of  a  really  good  tale  does  himself  no 
more  than  justice  by  providing  an  intelligible  out- 
line of  its  contents.  Curiosity  is  aroused,  the  read- 
er's sympathies  are  enlisted,  and  if  the  opinion  which 
be  forms  be  somewhat  prejudiced  thereby,  the  last 
person  to  suffer  is  the  author.  Slips  of  language, 
and  offences  against  taste,  escape  the  notice  which 
they  would  otherwise  attract ;  and,  if  the  writer  is  as 
successful  in  his  dialogue  and  descriptive  passages  as 
in  the  construction  of  his  plot,  the  former  acquire 
from  that  circumstance  additional  lustre.  However, 
the  most  graphic  word-painting  and  the  raciest  dia- 
logue cannot  form  a  story  of  themselves*  For  a 
novel  to  be  even  passable,  it  must  have  a  framework 
—  respectable,  at  all  events ;  and  it  is  surprising  and 
a  matter  of  regret,  —  the  exertion  and  time  spent 
by  really  clever  writers  in  elaborating  the  details  of 
a  story,  of  which  the  main  incidents  are  often  not 
merely  commonplace,  but  positively  ridiculous. 

However,  the  greater  part  of  the  first  and  early  at- 
tempts that  solicit  an  editor's  notice  are  crudely 
constructed,  as  well  as  morbid,  imitative,  and  silly. 
Those  written  by  the  fair  sex  have  a  strong  family 
likeness.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  weak  reflec- 
tions of  the  works  of  more  talented  ladies,  occasion- 
ally varied  with  a  vile  caricature  of  the  mannerism 
of  Dickens  or  Thackeray.  The  sentiment  is  almost 
invariably  stilted  and  false.  Pride  or  revenge  serves 
as  the  mainspring  of  action,  and  conjugal  infidelity 
is  turned  to  account  largely.  The  descriptive  pas- 
sages are  bombastic  and  tedious.  The  dialogue, 
though  now  and  then  forcible,  is,  as  a  rule,  fl.it,  or 
turgid  and  incoherent.  As  respects  the  dramatis 
persona,  the  heroines  are  weak,  perverse,  and  doting. 
The  "principal  lovers  "are,  without  exception,  the 
worst  form  of  prig,  and,  as  might  be  guessed,  their 
locks  are  raven,  their  eyes  flash  disdainfully,  their 
lips  curl  with  scorn,  and  their  arms  are  folded  in  de- 
fiance. They  despise  the  world,  by  which  they  are 
rated  at  their  proper  value,  and  vent  their  spleen  on 
th«iir  wives  or  Jtancees,  who  worship  them  in  conse- 
quence. The  plot*  are  almost  mournful  in  their  im- 
bi-cility,  and  the  motives  by  which  the  characters 
are  stirred  to  action  are  either  wholly  inadequate 
or  perversely  immoral.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
if  any  one  in  any  of  these  stories  writes  a  novel,  he 
or  she  never  disposes  of  the  copyright  for  less  than  a 
thousand  pounds.  If  one  or  two  of  the  leading  per- 
sonages are  tolerably  natural,  the  rest  are  sure  to  be 
mere  dummies,  or  far-fetched  caricatures,  put  in  to 
fill  up  and  drag  out  the  tale  to  its  appointed  length. 

And  here  we  must  protest  against  the  common 
mistake  of  starting  with  an  idea  that  a  work  should 
be  made  to  occupy  a  certain  space,  and  against  the 
consequent  introduction  of  subsidiary  characters  and 
incidents  that  weaken  the  general  interest  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  above  taking  a  hint 
we  offer  the  following  suggestions,  which  will  be 


found  useful,  though  they  may  not  admit  of  full 
adoption  in  any  individual  instance:  Before  you 
begin  to  write,  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  ground- 
work of  your  story.  Think  it  well  over,  elaborate 
it  by  degrees  in  your  mind,  and,  when  it  has  as- 
sumed something  like  consistency,  commit  it  to 
paper,  and  from  time  to  time  refer  to  it  and  jot  down 
such  modifications  and  additions  as  may  seem  ad- 
visable. If  the  principal  motive-power  or  the  lead- 
ing idea  is  a  good  one,  a  consistent  and  amusing,  if 
not  a  very  original,  plot  will  be  worked  out  by  de- 
grees. But,  should  the  former  be  insufficient  or  the 
latter  defective,  nothing  remains  but  to  throw  the 
sketch  aside  and  begin  another,  remembering  those 
two  homely  sayings,  44  Practice  makes  perfect,"  and 
44  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day."  By  looking  at  one's 
work  with  a  critical  and  not  too  indulgent  an  eye, 
its  crudities  and  inconsistencies  are  brought  to 
light ;  alterations  for  the  better  suggest  themselves, 
the  various  parts  appear  in  their  proper  relationship, 
and  it  will  be  possible  to  connect  the  several  inci- 
dents more  effectively,  and  to  make  a  fair  calcula- 
tion of  the  length  to  which  the  story  should  be 
allowed  to  run.  When  the  plot  is  finished  to  your 
satisfaction,  beg  the  least  indulgent  of  your  friends 
to  criticise  it  without  mercy.  If  it  meets  his  appro- 
val, you  have  an  encouragement,  such  as  it  is,  to 
persevere ;  if  he  points  out  faults,  try  and  mend 
them  ;  if  be  suggests  alterations,  turn  tbem  over  in 
your  mind,  and  don't  be  ashamed  to  adopt  them  if 
good  ;  if  sound  reasons  are  advanced  for  condemn- 
ing the  work  as  a  whole,  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it,  but  begin  a  fresh  plot,  convinced  that  we 
learn  as  much  by  our  defeats  as  by  our  victories,  or 
possibly  even  more. 

In  literary  composition,  especially  of  an  imagina- 
tive kind,  too  great  a  store  is  laid  on  genius  or 
natural  instinct,  and  far  too  little  on  judgment  and 
application.  Without  exactly  .asserting  that  any 
one  who  chooses  can  become  a  successful  novelist,  we 
may  remind  the  would-be  author  what  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  said  to  bis  pupils,  — 44  If  you  have  talent, 
industry  will  improve  it ;  if  you  have  no  talent,  in- 
dustry will  almost  supply  its  place." 

In  shorter  tales,  occasional  contributors  appear  to 
more  advantage.  They  are  leas  hampered  with  con- 
siderations of  detail,  and  their  powers  of  invention 
are  not  too  severely  taxed.  In  works  of  this  de- 
scription, the  most  noticeable  faults  are,  undue  haste, 
entailing  faultily  constructed  sentences,  loose  and 
redundant  phrases,  vain  repetitions,  and  offences 
against  good  taste  and  Lindley  Murray. 

Writers  also  show  the  worst  of  taste  by  selecting? 
titles  of  a  repulsive,  or  at  least  a  very  questionable, 
character.  How  can  any  one  be  so  mad  as  to  send 
to  a  decent  magazine  papers  with  such  headings  as 
44  A  Grunt  from  Hell,"  44  Thievery,  Knavery,  and 
Hirlotry,"  44  Siren  Street,"  and  44  Eve  in  her  B  ith  "  ? 
Yet  trash  of  this  description  is  constantly  turning  up, 
and  the  authors  can  never  be  made  to  understand 
that  there  has  been  any  sound  reason  for  declining 
their  offers. 

Again,  Indian  MSS.  come  by  the  scon?  from 
officers  whose  time  hangs  heavily  on  their  hands  ; 
but  the  fact  that  a  certain  house  at  Westminster  is 
counted  out,  whenever  Indian  topics  are  uppermost, 
may  help  to  explain  why  so  few  of  them  are  accept- 
ed. The  ambitious  have  a  tendency  to  spin  out 
what  would  be  a  very  tolerable  Rhort  tale  into  an 
unsatisfactory  long  one.  Many  of  the  stories  received 
show  ability,  but  few  are  finished  with  sufficient 
care  to  justify  acceptance.    There  is  a  dangerous 
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fondness  for  legal  and  nautical  phrases,  details  of 
chancery  suits,  or  trials  for  murder,  disquisitions  on 
the  law  of  lunacy,  &c. ;  blunders  on  any  of  which 
topics  would  bring  ridicule  on  the  writer,  and  dis- 
credit on  the  magazine  that  contained  his  paper. 

Authors  would  be  largely  the  gainers  if  they 
would  more  carefully  consider  the  tone  of  the  pe- 
riodical to  which  they  send  their  contributions.  It 
is  needless  to  deluge  a  magazine  which  eschews 
political  and  religious  subjects  with  papers  on  41  The 
Compound  Householder,"  and  the  44  Growth  of 
Ritualism."  A  serial  affecting  short  articles  too 
often  receives  essays  long  enough  for  a  quarterly. 
The  44  liCiivy  "  magazines  are  pelted  with  light  and 
frivolous  tales  of  a  sensational  type,  and  the  less  pre- 
tentious wiih  discussions  ou  "  Prison  Discipline,"  and 
"  The  Origin  of  Man." 

Again,  it  is  a  common  mistake  with  amateurs  to 
suppose  that,  so  long  as  the  subject  is  a  good  one,  it 
matters  not  a  straw  how  carelessly  the  article  is  put 
together ;  that  errors  of  phraseology  or  construction 
will  be  rectilied  by  the  editor,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  essay  will  be  rewritten  by  his  friendly 
pen,  though  they  themselves  will  have  the  pay  and 
the  credit  of  it.  Now,  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, i.  e  where  the  writer  is  the  only  person  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  which  he  treat*, 
anil  where  that  subject  is  one  of  great  general 
interest,  much  allowance  will  be  made  lor  indifferent 
writing,  and  possibly  the  article  may  be  deemed  of 
sufficient  intrinsic  value  to  justify  its  being  parily 
remodelled ;  but  an  author  should  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
thousand,  he  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  special 
information ;  that  the  topic  be  has  chosen,  though 
agreeable,  may  yield  the  palm  of  interest  to  another ; 
or  that  the  editor  to  whom  he  has  applied  can 
obtain  from  known  authorities  a  carefully  digested 
paper  on  the  same  subject  which  he  himself  has 
treated  with  such  slovenliness  and  carelessness. 

As  for  the  verses  (so-called  poetry)  which  are 
sent  to  magazines,  the  less  said  about  them  the  bet- 
ter. Generally  weak,  they  often  won't  scan,  are  usu- 
ally ungrammalical,  occasionally  coarse,  and  more 
frequently  than  not  disfigured  with  false  rhymes  and 
ridiculous  mannerisms.  Young  ladies  especially 
are  warned  to  be  more  sparing  in  their  infliction  of 
maudlin  sentimentality  in  stanzas  of  "eights  and 
sixes."  or  in  so-called  sonnets  of  a  more  pretentious 
shape  and  style.  They  would  do  well  to  eschew  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  too,  and  all  such  rhymes  as 
44  love  "  and  dove."  "  kiss  "  and  41  bliss,"  41  hp  "  and 
44  sip,"  44  roam"  and  44  home." 

To  pass  to  another  subject,  on  which  plain  speech 
is  pardonable  and  necessary:  Pilferings  are  occa- 
sionally made  from  one  magazine,  and  sent  as  novel- 
ties to  another.  For  instance,  a  year  or  two  ago 
there  appeared  in  44  Once  a  Week  "  a  tale  that  had 
been  14  adapted  "  verbatim  el  literatim  from  another 
periodical,  little  more  than  the  title  and  names  be- 
ing changed.  A  polite  note  was  sent  to  the  copyist 
requesting  the  favor  of  an  early  call.  He  soon  ap- 
peared, all  smiles  and  satisfaction,  and  evidently 
supposed  that  he  was  going  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
iniquity  in  the  form  of  a  check  or  bank-note.  The 
editor  complimented  him  on  the  spirit  and  interest  of 
his  work  ;  but  inquired  whether  it  was  purely  origi- 
nal, or  if  it  had  ever  been  in  print  before.  In  reply 
he  received  emphatic  protestations.  41  Because,"  be 
continued,  44 1  have  been  told  that  it  is  very  like  an 

artcle  in  a  back  number  of  .    I  have  a  copy 

of  it  here,"  he  added  ;  44  perhaps  you  will  just  look 


over  it  and  explain  the  coincidence."  The  pilferer 
was  taken  aback ;  he  did  as  suggested,  stammered, 
stuttered,  44  supposed  there  was  a  mistake  some- 
where," and  coined  a  whole  string  of  excuses, 
beginning  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  story  had  es- 
caped from  his  drawer,  and  winding  up  with  the 
remark  that  he  must  have  lent  it  a  friend  who  had 

turned  it  to  account.    44  Well,  Mr.  ,"  said  the 

editor,  41  shall  we  write  to  the  conductor  of  , 


and  ask  from  what  quarter  it  came  to  his  hands  ?  " 

Mr.  thought 44  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  " ; 

and  so  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  lose  the  money 
for  which  he  bad  diplomatized,  to  submit  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  other  papers  he  had  sent,  and  to  the 
publication  of  his  name  and  address  in  the  next  num- 
ber as  a  44  literary  pirate  "  of  whom  all  editors  bad 
much  better  beware. 

Some  people,  moro  honest  than  the  hero  of  this 
anecdote,  but  equally  ingenious,  have  their  suspi- 
cions on  various  subjects,  and  do  their  best  to  catch 
the  editor  tripping.  We  remember  the  ease  of  a 
lady,  who,  fancying  that  her  MS.  had  been  sent  back 
unread,  turned  every  fifth  page  of  her  next  contri- 
bution topsy-turvy,  in  order  to  test  the  correctness 
of  her  theory.  We  pledge  ourselves  on  behalf  of 
the  editor  that,  if  any  suspicious  author  will  kindly 
try  the  experiment  of  putting  a  five-pound  note  in- 
side his  article,  he  shall  have  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  Utter  had  been  duly  examined  before  being  re- 
turned to  his  hands.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
reluctantly  admit  that  their  contributions  Imve  been 
printed  and  circulated  in  private,  we  beg  to  an- 
nounce that  few  editors  will  take  anything  that  has 
ever  been  printed  at  all  before.  Once  a  subtle  in- 
dividual had  the  foresight  to  send  out  duplicates, 
one  to  each  of  two  rival  magazines ;  but  this  artifice, 
which  might  have  led  to  complications,  was  dis- 
covered, and  both  copies  were  speedily  returned  to 
their  owner. 

Many  persons,  and  especially  young  ladies,  are 
very  fond  of  sending  in  pen-and-ink  sketches  as  illus- 
trations to  poems  and  tales.  Most  of  these  are 
grotesque  caricatures  of  drawings  already  published  ; 
but  bad  they  all  the  talent  in  the  world,  they  could 
seldom  be  turned  to  account.  It  is  popularly  sup- 
posed that  the  designs  of  the  engravings  in  maga- 
zines are  made  on  paper.  This  is  not  the  case. 
They  have  to  be  drawn  on  the  wood,  and  on  a  block 
of  a  certain  size,  —  a  feat  requiring  much  experi- 
ence, and  a  knowledge  of  the  style  and  requirements 
of  the  engraver.  Photographs  and  sketches  sent 
with  topographical  papers  are  useful  as  hints  to  the 
draughtsman,  but  they  are  no  source  of  remuneration 
to  the  original  artist. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  beg  to  ask  why 
authors  are  so  lond  of  sending  in  their  papers  too 
late  or  at  inappropriate  seasons  V  A  serial  goes  to 
the  press  some  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication  ; 
why,  then,  have  Christmas  tales  a  knack  of  turning 
up  about  the  twenty-third  of  December  or  in  the 
middle  of  January,  ghost  stories  in  the  early  spring, 
dissertations  on  Fenianism  when  the  subject  has  been 
worn  thread-bare,  and  papers  on  partridge-shooting 
or  Alpine  adventures  when  the  public  is  clamorous 
on  the  matter  of  burlesques  and  pantomimes  V 

Lastly,  we  would  say  to  all  would-be  contribu- 
tors. Depend  less  upon  inspiration  and  more  on 
common  sense ;  take  pains ;  think  your  work  over 
and  carefully  correct  it;  and,  if  you  fail,  believe  that 
the  fault  is  more  on  your  own  side  than  on  that  of 
the  editor,  who  usually,  if  not  always,  is  only  too 
glad  to  discover  any  hidden  gems  of  real  talent. 
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mgh  good  work  deserves,  and  generally 
rith,  adequate  remuneration,   neither  the 


There  are  magazines,  perhaps,  in  which  favoritism 
is  the  order  ot  the  day,  and  where  the  best  of  pa- 
pers, if  it  comes  from  an  outrider,  is  tossed  unread 
into  the  waste-basket.  However,  in  44  Once  a  Week  " 
the  case  is  different.  Acceptance  goes  by  merit ; 
and  stress  may  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  veriest 
tyro  in  literature  has  as'  good  a  chance  as  the  most 
experienced  literateur  of  the  day.  Don't  aim  too 
high  at  the  outset ;  don't  be  too  touchy  or  sensitive 
of  early  repulses ;  remember  that  it  is  not  every 
arrow  that  hits  the  mark  ;  that  success  will  come  in 
the  long  run  if  you  fight  for  it ;  and  bear  in  mind 
that  tbouj 

meets  with,  adequate 
editor  nor  the  proprietors  are  in  possession  of  a 
British  Golconda-  These  recommendations  being 
attended  to,  bushels  of  nonsense  will  be  replaced  by 
papers  of  originality  and  merit;  the  public  will 
praise  both  editor  and  contributor;  and  the  author, 
young  or  old,  will  not  only  be  saved  trouble  and 
mortification,  but  will  have  something  to  be  proud 
of,  and  a  pound  or  two  to  put  into  his  purse  besides. 

SOME  DINNERS  IN  ROME. 

That  I  may  disappoint  no  expectations,  I  will 
frankly  state  at  once  that,  notwithstanding  the  title 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  shall,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  very  often  not  dine  at 
all,  —  never,  certainly,  at  the  customary  places  of 
Anglo-Saxon  report  The  "Hotel  Angleterre"  is 
an  excellent  establishment,  with  an  exceptionable 
tattle  d'hote  ;  to  likewise  are  the  "  Isles  Hrittanique,*' 
"  The  Minerva,"  and  one  or  two  others.  Their 
society,  too,  may,  like  Caesar's  wife,  be  above  sus- 
picion :  still,  I  seldom  dino  at  these  places,  notwith- 
standing that  one  of  tliem  (that  near  the  Piazn 
del  Popolo)  is  distinguished  as  being  the  especial 
resort  of  the  English  nobility,  who  (I  should  inform 
those  who  may  on  this  account  intend  going  there) 
never  appear  at  the  taMr  tr/iote,  but  take  their  meals 
in  their  own  private  apartments.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
that  induces  many  to  prefer  the  rival  establishment 
near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  where  a  titled  member 
of  our  aristocracy  may  be  daily  seen  sitting  and 
dining  with  the  guests.  It  is  currently  reported  in 
Rome  that  he  is  under  an  engagement  to  the  master 
of  the  hotel  to  attend  d*ily  to  give  a  tune  to  the 
society,  and,  in  consideration  of  his  so  doing,  he  is 
allowed  free  rations ;  but  Koine  is  such  a  slanderous 
place  that  I  had  rather  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  statement. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  offered  by  these 
establishments,  I  would  again  state  that  I  do  not 
purpose  often  dining  at  them.  I  see  little  advantage 
in  yoing  a  thousand  miles  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  my  own  country  people.  In  preference,  I  shall 
get  my  dinners  in  all  the  odd  and  out-of-the-way 
places  where  my  avocations  as  a  painter  may 
chance  for  the  moment  to  lead  me,  —  sometimes  in 
the  prisons,  sometimes  in  the  streets,  occasionally  in 
the  far-off*  Campagnia,  and  in  pestilential  swamps  of 
the  Maremma,  where  it  is  necessary  to  eat  frequently, 
as  the  danger  from  the  miasma  is  much  greater 
while  fasting  than  at  other  times  ;  therefore  what  I 
have,  with  perhaps  some  exuberance  of  phrase, 
termed  44  dinners,"  will  often  prove  nothing  more 
than  an  occasional  reference  to  the  contents  of  my 
canteen,  made  under  very  inconvenient  circum- 
stances, and  in  not  the  most  select  or  reputable 
companionship.  Sometimes,  though  but  seldom.  I 
am  fortunate  enough  to  get  an  invitation  to  a  Pa- 


lazzo, or  even  to  the  Vatican,  but  not  to  the  gorgeous 
apartment*,  on  the  principal  floor,  where  the  noble 
guard  may  be  seen  assembled  in  the  ante-room, — 
not  to  eat  of  the  meal  of  that  trembling,  miserable 
ohl  man.  who  looks  hesitatingly  at  every  dish,  and 
often  will  not  partake  of  the  simplest  food  till  he 
has  seen  half  of  it  eaten  before  him. 

He  may  lift  his  three  fingers  to  a  kneeling  city, 
with  the  ever-repeated  44  Urbi  ft  arbi "  (to  the  city, 
to  the  world) :  is  there  no  benediction  that  will  ex- 
orcise that  phantom,  causeless  fear?  is  there  no 
blessing  that  will  extend  to  his  own  meal?  He  is 
stnick  senseless  in  the  basilica,  and  carried  by 
lackeys  to  his  apartments  ;  the  oft-repeated  rote  has 
so  impressed  itself  on  his  brain  that,  in  his  fatuity, 
thinking  he  is  addressing  the  populace,  he  lifts  the 
three  fingers,  and  drones  forth  44  Urbi  el  orbi" 
Cannot  he  participate  in  his  own  benediction  ? 
Cannot  he  partake  of  the  gifts  of  that  beneficent 
Providence  he  assumes  to  represent,  without  peep 
ing  to  see  if  Death  is  in  that  pottage  ?  No,  I  will 
not  dine  with  him,  though  the  three  fingers  and 
the  droning  voice  be  raised  for  my  especial  be- 
hoof. 

44  Urbi  et  orbi."  Is  there  no  spot,  between  the 
city  and  the  wide  world  beyond,  on  which  that 
benediction  may  alight  ?  Cannot  it  rest  on  that 
pestilential  marsh  in  the  angle  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  sea,  where  the  atmosphere  is  so  deadly 
that  delinquent  priests  and  others,  whom  it  may  be 
convenient  to  remove  without  the  scandal  of  a 
public  execution,  are  sent  to  the  death  that  a  few 
months  will  certainly  bring  ?  Not  that  angle  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  river,  where  lies  Ostia,  —  that 
is  bad  enough,  Heaven  knows !  still  life  may,  under 
some  favorable  conditions,  be  sustained  there,  —  I  nit 
that  empty  angle  on  the  northern  bank,  lying  to 
the  left  of  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  where 
you  may  see  the  chained  and  dying  convicts  crawl- 
ing to  their  daily  work,  —  one  or  two  of  them, 
perhaps,  to  drop  on  the  road,  and  never  to  return, 
—  and  the  pile  spectre  of  a  man  in  the  priestly 
garb,  ostensibly  there  in  discbarge  of  spiritual  func- 
tions to  the  chained  convicts,  but  in  fact  their  com- 
panion and  fellow-prisoner. 

He,  poor  wretch,  hail  no  vocation  for  bis  office  ; 
he  took  upon  himself  vows  that  he  was  unable  to 
fulfiL,  and,  circumstances  being  against  him,  —  prob- 
ably also  an  influential  family,  —  be  has  been  thus 
•  loomed.  Cannot  the  benediction  rest  on  this  dead- 
ly marsh?  Yes.  The  strange,  unearthly  visage : 
the  trembling  limb  ;  the  shrunken  form,  —  mark  its 
presence  for  the  first  six  months:  then  the  burning 
lever ;  the  swollen,  protruding  tongue  ;  the  joints 
racked  by  neuralgia  :  and  afterwards,  the  paralyzed 
limb ;  the  scared  brain  ;  and  44  Urbi  et  oriri."  not  from 
those,  three  fingers,  but  that  thrice-blessed  benedic- 
tion that  Heaven  sends  on  all  alike. 

This  part  of  the  Maremma  is  marked  by  charac- 
teristics peculiar  to  itself.  On  the  eastern  side  rises 
a  long  range  of  tip-land  country,  the  sides  of  which 
are  covered  with  verdure  of  a  luxuriance  amount- 
ing to  wildness.  On  the  other  side,  to  an  extent  al- 
most as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  stretch  out  long  flats 
of  land  as  level  as  the  surface  of  a  hike,  with  scarcely 
a  sign  of  human  habitation,  or  a  tree  to  break  the 
sullen  uniformity  of  the  landscape. 

In  the  extreme  distance,  the  intensely  blue  sea, 
studded  with  glittering,  fairy-like  islands,  secin*  to 
sleep  as  still  and  quiet  as  the  blue  sky  above.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  place 
especially  to  a  pedestrian  traveller,  is  its  silent, 
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death-like  stillness.  You  may  pass  for  days  through 
the  country,  and  bear  not  a  sound  or  see  a  human 
being,  unless  you  chance  to  light  upon  a  gang  of 
chained  convicts,  employed  in  mending  the  single 
road  that  traverses  the  district  The  effect  of  this 
strange  stillness  is  yet  further  enhanced  by  the 
almost  utter  absence  of  towns,  villages,  or  human 
habitations;  sometimes  you  seem  to  be  approaching 
a  hamlet  or  a  collection  of  huts,  but  on  coming 
nearer  it  proves  to  be  the  crumbling  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city,  the  very  name  of  which  has  passed 
away,  or  perhaps  a  cluster  of  Etruscan  sepulchres. 
This  absence  of  all  signs  of  living  beings,  added  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  pestilential  nature  of  the 
atmosphere,  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  on  the 
imagination,  —  one  seems  to  be  treading  some 
region  of  romance  or  ideal  land  of  the  poets,  rather 
than  the  surface  of  the  living,  moving,  working-day 
world.  Yet  this  place,  so  pestilential,  so  deserted, 
is  still  the  most  fertile,  and  at  one  time  must  have 
been  the  most  populous,  in  Italy.  Continually  do 
you  come  upon  ruins  that  mark  the  sites  of  what 
were  once  the  chief  cities  of  their  respective  king- 
doms, —  the  ancient  Etruscan  capitals  of  Canose, 
Corn  ti  to,  and  Caere,  may  all  be  passed  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  moderate  day's  walk. 

Many  years  since,  when,  in  fact,  quite  a  boy,  I  wan- 
dered alone  over  this  district  (I  was  on  a  walking 
expedition  to  Italy,  and  on  leaving  Vriterbo,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  sixty  miles  from  the  Eternal  City,  I 
took  the  wrong  road,  and  continued  in  it  till  I  found 
myself  in  the  desert,  —  through  which  I  found  my 
way,  sleeping  on  the  ground  at  night,  and  subsisting 
on  what  provisions  I  had  with  me),  in  four  days,  to 
Rome.  I  was  led  to  revisit  the  place,  partly  to  re- 
vive the  reminiscences  of  my  boyhood,  and  partly  in 
search  of  an  unopened  tumuli,  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Etruscans  and  the  races  that  preceded  them.  Being 
aware  that  the  convict  establishment  was  to  be  found 
in  some  secluded  corner  of  the  country,  I  determined 
to  explore  it  as  far  as  might  be  practic  able.  I  bad 
heard  that  the  place  was  rigidly  guarded,  to  prevent 
all  access  or  escape ;  and  so  indeed  it  proved  to  be, 
for  after  skirting  the  marshy  district  (that,  I  rightly 
concluded,  must  be  the  place  I  was  in  search  of)  lor 
some  miles,  I  found  every  pathway  leading  into  it 
effectually  stopped,  either  by  masonry  or  impenetra- 
ble fencing,  and  all  attempt*  to  get  across  the  coun- 
try in  other  places  rendered  abortive  by  deep  cut- 
tings, filled  with  marsh-water.  The  country  was 
ll  '.t,  dreary,  and  uninviting  in  the  extreme,  its  chief 
feature  being  the  extensive  pools  of  black,  stagnant 
water  that  give  to  the  place  the  name  of  the  Stagno 
de  Maecarese.  Above,  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud, 
and  the  heat  of  the  blazing  midsummer  sun  was 
almost  tropical  in  its  intensity. 

Atler  skirting  the  enclosed  land  for  two  or  three 
miles,  I  could  see,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile,  a  range  of  low  huts,  and  occasionally,  when 
the  hedges  permitted  it,  several  moving  figures,  en- 
gaged apparently  in  some  occupation  in  the  ditches, 
and  one  of  them  appeared  to  be  keeping  abreast  of 
me,  and  ol»erving  my  movements,  at  a  point  some- 
what nearer.  I  continued  to  walk  in  the  same  direc- 
tion till  1  came  upon  a  path  leading  directly  into 
the  marsh,  and  towards  the  low  line  of  cottages  men- 
tioned above.  It  was  what  I  had  long  been  in 
search  of;  but  on  my  essaying  to  enter,  I  wit  stopped 
by  a  m:tn  armed  with  a  carbine,  demanding  my 
business.  Not  being  able  to  give  a  very  explicit 
answer  to  his  imperative  "Cori  voleti?  and  being 
told  by  him  that  I  was  trespassing  in  being  even 


where  I  was,  I  had  no  option  but  to  change  my 
course.  Not  feeling  inclined  to  return  by  the  path 
I  had  already  traversed,  I  took  a  direction  that 
would,  after  a  couple  of  hours'  walking,  bring  me 
on  the  road  to  Palo,  at  which  place  I  should  find  a 
conveyance  to  Civita  Vecchia.  After  proceeding 
about  a  quart  of  a  mile,  I  came  to  a  rough  shed, 
or  rather,  a  wall  of  upright  planks,  with  a  sloping 
roof,  and  a  bench  beneath,  something  like  what  may 
be  seen  in  the  smaller  railway  stations.  The  place 
offering  a  shelter  from  the  burning  midday  sun,  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  the  advantages  it  afforded 
for  a  rest,  and  for  discussing  the  contents  of  my 


After  being  seated  for  about  five  minutes,  I  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  man  carrying  a 
small  sack.  After  putting  it  down,  and  wishing  me 
the  usual  "  good  day,"  he  proceeded  to  inspect  me 
with  that  inquiring  look  which  seems  to  say,  "  How 
did  you  get  here,  and  what  on  earth  do  you  want  ?  " 
In  dealing  with  the  lower  order  of  Italians,  no  man- 
ner will  do  unless  it  is  perfectly  unheedful  and  self- 
possessed  ;  so,  beyond  returning  the  salutation.  I 
took  no  notice  of  the  man's  presence.  In  a  few  min- 
utes a  peculiar  clanking  sound  made  me  aware  of 
the  approach  of  a  gang  of  chained  convicts,  who,  in 
another  moment,  came  into  the  shed,  and,  ranging 
themselves  along  the  bench,  obliged  me  to  vacate 
my  place.  While  this  was  going  on  the  man  opened 
the  sack,  and  with  a  wooden  ladle  proceeded  to  por- 
tion off  to  each  his  share  of  the  raw  beans  that 
formed  its  contents,  —  the  poor  starved  wretches 
holding  in  turn  their  hollowed  joined  hands  for  their 
respective  portions.  After  the  beans  had  been  al- 
lotted, about  a  ladleful  remained  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  overseer  was  apparently  desirous  of  tak- 
ing away  unobserved.  In  this,  however,  he  was  not 
successful,  as,  the  moment  he  twisted  up  the  sack, 
the  whole  gang  set  up  such  an  unanimous  yelping 
in  token  of  disapproval  that  he  was  fain  to  untwist 
it  again,  and  to  distribute  the  remainder. 

These  convicts,  who,  by  the  implements  they 
brought  with  them,  were  evidently  employed  in 
mending  the  roads,  were  either  undergoing  the  first 
period  of  their  sentence,  or  were  selected  from  the 
few  whose  constitutions  do  not  so  readily  succumb 
to  the  endemic  of  the  place,  as,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  loathe  his  food, 
though  there  were  unmistakable  signs  of  the  marsh 
fever  visible  ip  their  countenances,  they  were  still 
able  to  work,  and,  as  it  appeared,  to  eat.  The  scene 
I  have  just  described  made  me  leave  off  my  own 
meal,  as  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  eat  my  sand- 
Nviches  in  the  midst  of  the  hungry,  hankering  glances 
of  the  lookers-on  ;  so,  after  a  few  minutes,  I  recom- 
menced my  walk.  I  had  not  proceeded  above  two 
hundred  paces,  when  I  perceived  approaching  me, 
at  some  distance,  a  person  who  appeared  from  his 
garb  to  belong  to  the  priesthood,  and  who,  as  far  as 
I  could  discern,  was  engaged  in  eating  something  as 
he  walked,  which  he  put  away  on  my  approach. 
His  worn  and  laded  garments  and  feeble  gait  made 
the  poor  man's  appearance  miserable  in  the  'ex- 
treme; and  on  coming  nearer,  it  was  plainly  dis- 
cernible, from  the  attenuated  form,  the  sunken,  yel- 
low cheek,  ami  the  staring  eyes,  that  the  fever  had 
proceeded  far  on  its  deadly  mission.  The  general 
solitude  of  the  country  rendering  a  salutation  of 
some  sort  almost  a  matter  of  common  politeness,  I 
accosted  him,  and  endeavored  to  open  a  conversa- 
tion. He  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  be  commu- 
nicative, apparently  rather  from  a  kind  of  drowsy 
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listlcssness  that  seemed  to  pervade  bis  faculties 
from  positive  disinclination. 

The  next  morning  I  breakfasted  in  Civita  Vec- 
chia.  From  what  cause  it  proceeds  I  know  not,  but 
this  town,  though  situated  in  close  contiguity  to  the 
worst  parts  of  the  Maremma,  enjoys  a  comparative 
immunity  from  the  fever. 

I  had  long  entertained  a  wish  to  visit  the  Roman 
prisons,  those  more  especially  set  apart  for  political 
offenders.  The  request  had,  however,  always  been 
refused,  with  the  assurance  that  there  existed  within 
the  entire  Roman  territory  no  such  places.  This 
being  the  usual  reply  from  Roman  officials  to  incon- 
venient applications,  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  it, 
as  I  bad  it  on  what  I  considered  unexceptionable 
authority  that  political  prisoners  were  known  to  be 
confined  somewhere,  —  it  was  believed  either  at 
Citta  Castellana,  or  at  Palo ;  but  all  access  to  them 
was  denied,  more  especially  so  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  on  the  prisons  of  Naples. 

I  have  now  reason  to  believe  that  the  locality  I 
visited  in  the  marshes  was  none  other  than  the  place 
of  detention  for  political  offenders;  if  so,  the  fact 
would  reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  state- 
ments, that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  were  no  political 
prisons  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  places  of  the  kind, 
to  which  access  was  forbidden,  were  known  to  exist. 

The  "  Carcere "  at  Civita  Vecchia,  being  set 
apart  for  criminal  felons  and  arsenal  convicts  only, 
my  application  to  inspect  the  interior  was  readily 
granted.  Shortly  before  midday,  the  keeper  took 
me  into  the  ward  appropriated  to  the  worst  crimi- 
nals. This  apartment  consisted  of  one  long  corri- 
dor, which,  in  respect  of  light,  cleanliness,  and  ven- 
tilation, certainly  left  little  to  be  desired,  —  a  state 
of  things  that,  in  a  temperature  like  that  of  an 
Italian  midsummer,  is  not  to  be  lightly  appreciated. 
Ranged  along  the  entire  length  of  the  wall,  at  dis- 
tances about  four  feet  apart,  were  a  series  of  sloping 
planks,  intended  for  sleeping  on  ;  and  chained  to 
them  by  the  ankle  and  wrist,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  allow  of  an  erect  posture,  were  one  hundred 
and  eighty  prisoners.  1  well  remember,  some  years 
ago,  having  occasion  to  sketch  the  figure  of  a  tiger, 
and  going  for  that  purpose  to  a  showman's  me- 
nagerie, at  the  time  situated  where  Albert  Gate 
now  stands,  at  Knightsbridge.  On  the  woman  in 
charge  taking  me  into  the  room  or  den  in  which 
the  beasts  were  kept,  they  instantly  darted  up  from 
the  keen  expectant  posture  which  they  had  previous- 
ly assumed,  and  greeted  me  with  a  piercing  chorus 
of  yells  and  shrieks,  that  was  only  put  a  stop  to  by 
the  proprietress  twice  striking  the  door  sharply  with 
a  thick  cane.  Singularly  similar  was  the  scene  i' 
witnessed  on  entering  this  prison  ward.  The  first 
glimpse  of  a  stranger  produced  a  chorus  of  piercing, 
almost  shrieking  noises,  precisely  similar  to  that 
from  the  beasts  in  the  menagerie. 

In  the  case  of  the  animals,  I  presume  the  outcrv 
was  intended  as  a  defiance,  —  with  the  prisoners  it 
was  merely  the  act  of  begging,  each  one  endeavor- 
ing to  drown  his  neighbors  voice  by  the  vehemence 
of  his  u  datemi,  Signorc,"  "  Sono  fame,"  "  datemi, 
Signore."  The  resemblance  to  the  scene  in  the 
menagerie  was  carried  still  further  by  the  keeper 
striking  his  cane  loudly  on  the  wall  to  enforce  si- 
lence, when  the  vociferations  at  once  ceased,  —  each 
hand,  however,  being  still  kept  held  out  rigidly  and 
mechanically,  though  I  was  at  a  distance  of  perhaps 
fifty  yards  ;  and  on  passing,  each  face  assumed  that 
half-smiling,  half-plaintive  look,  which  I  have  only 
observed  in  perfection  in  Italian  beggars.   It  is  a 


matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  pass  a  number  of 
men,  unquestionably  undergoing  great  privations, 
without  making  an  effort  to  relieve  them ;  but  to 
give  to  so  many  was  out  of  the  question,  while  to 
give  to  a  few  would  have  been  cruelty  to  the  rest. 
So  we  passed  on  to  the  next  ward.  Here  the  pris- 
oner?, either  in  consequence  of  their  offences  having 
been  less  grave,  or  that  they  bad  completed  a  larger 
portion  of  their  sentences,  were  chained  by  the  leg 
only,  and,  having  the  free  use  of  their  hands,  were 
allowed  to  earn  what  trifling  sums  they  were  able 
by  knitting  stockings.  These  also  begged,  but  not 
so  vociferously  as  the  others. 

The  third  ward  being  used  as  the  infirmary,  con- 
tained something  nearer  approaching  to  bedding 
than  the  first  two,  and  each  of  its  occupants  might 
be  seen  coiled  up  on  his  pallet,  covered  with  a  rug. 
The  general  ailment  seemed  to  be  the  malaria  of 
the  marshes ;  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  ague, 
and  at  others  that  of  jail  or  typhus  fever.  The 
begging,  though  much  lesB  loud,  was  almost  as  gen- 
em  as  in  the  first  ward,  —  less  loud,  certainly,  for 
many  there  were  that  were  already  past  speech,  and 
some  that  were  delirious.  One  poor,  stricken 
wretch  held  out  his  hand  as  I  passed,  though  quite 
speechless  and  unable  to  raise  bis  head,  or  to  turn 
his  glazed  eye  upon  me. 

It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  degree  of 
crime  for  which  these  men  were  incarcerated.  If 
you  question  them,  they  will  all  boast  of  themselves 
as  murderers  of  the  blackest  dye,  exaggerating  the 
number  and  the  heinousness  of  their  offences  to 
almost  impossible  proportions.  Something  of  this 
depravation  of  the  instinct  to  excel  may  be  observed 
amongst  all  criminals,  especially  when  they  are  kept 
herded  together.  Some,  countenance,  however,  was 
given  to  the  truth  of  their  boastings  by  one  m.in  — 
who  was  allowed  a  certain  degree  of  liberty,  and 
who  was  engaged  in  washing  clothes  in  the  yard  — 
informing  me,  on  my  asking  the  occasion  of  hi*  pun- 
ishment, that  it  was  for —  and,  instead  of  finis-hing 
his  sentence,  giving  an  expressive  slash  across  his 
throat  with  what  was  intended  to  represent  a  knife. 
Ho  had  murdered  his  wife,  and  bad  been  sentenced 
for  eight  years,  seven  of  which  had  expired,  and  in 
one  more  he  would  be  a  free  man. 

The  keeper,  who  had  left  me  while  I  was  speak- 
ing, returned  in  a  few  minutes,  accompanied  by  two 
others,  one  bearing  a  bag  of  beans,  and  another  a 
basket  filled  with  portions  of  the  coarsest  bread,  in- 
tended for  the  midday  meal  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
first  two  wards,  —  the  sick  being  allowed  a  special 
dietary.  The  coarse  bread  I  have  mentioned  was 
given  only  to  such  as  had  earned  it  by  their  knit- 
ting; to  the  others  were  allotted  the  beans  only. 
On  returning  to  the  ward  in  which  the  worst  crimi- 
nals were  confined,  the  first  thing  that  presented 
itself  was  two  of  the  chained  wretches  strugyling  on 
the  pround.  —  rolling  over,  biting,  and  tearing  each 
other's  hair  in  mortal  fury,  —  the  others  looking  on 
as  unconcernedly  as  if  it  were  a  circumstance  of 
daily  occurrence.  The  keeper,  too,  regarded  it 
apparently  in  the  same  light^and,  beyond  a  growling 
imprecation,  took  no  further  notice.  Alterwards, 
he  told  me  that  in  the  moments  immediately  pre- 
ceding feeding-time,  such  contests  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  that  directly  after  they  have  eaten 
their  beans  and  drunk  their  water,  the  men  coil 
themselves  quietly  on  their  pallets,  and  sleep  away 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  One  thing  that  con- 
trasted singularly  with  the  other  adjuncts  of  the 
rooms  was  the  decorated  altar  at  the  end  of  each 
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(thus,  in  fact,  converting  the  ward  into  a  church), 
and  at  which  I  was  told  a  priest  officiated  once  a 
fortnight,  and  dispensed  therefrom  the  sacraments 
to  his  manacled  congregation. 

Being  informed  that  a  bag  of  the  dried  black  figs 
of  the  country  would  be  the  thing  most  appreciated 
bv  the  prisoners,  and  the  easiest  of  distribution,  I 
sent  for  one,  and,  amidst  a  most  fearful  clamor  of 
gratitude,  took  my  departure  for  Rome. 

My  last  two  dinners  were  rather  meagre  ones; 
but  this  evening  I  dine  with  the  Majigior  Doiuo  at 
the  Vatican.  The  Maggior  Domo  lias  been  a  fortu- 
nate man.  The  son  of  a  small  fanner  (Roman 
slander  says  a  bandit)  of  Terraeina,  he  has  risen  in 
the  world  ;  and,  instead  of  the  goatskin  leggings  and 
the  sheepskin  coat,  is  to  be  seen  now  in  scarlet,  pur- 
ple, and  point-lace.  lie  has  amassed,  it  is  said, 
above  a  million  of  money.  He  is  supreme  in  Rome. 
Princes  ami  dukes  bearing  names  great  in  history 
will  watch  his  expression  as  he  pisses,— -  whether  he 
smiles  graciously,  or  whether  he  utterly  ignores  their 
existence.  The  poor  old  man  who  lifts  the  three 
fingers  and  drones  forth  "  L'rbi  et  orbi "  is  n  mere 
infant  in  his  hands  ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and 
accomplished  politicians  in  Europe.  Like  all  who 
rise  in  the  world,  the  Maggior  Domo  is  a  much- 
vituperated  man.  He  is  accounted  the  most  cruel 
and  implacable  of  tyrants.  Scarcely  a  man  or 
woman  in  that  city  but  looks  for  the  time  when 
their  or  some  other  assassins  knife  will  be  at  his 
throit. 

The  Maggior  Domo  is  an  unfortunate  man.  Per- 
sistent and  immovable  in  a  long  course  of  disastrous 
policy,  he  changes  not,  not  even  a  tittle  ;  but  is  still 
persistent  and  immovable,  though  every  one  of  his 
schemes  have  come  to  naught,  all  his  efforts  have 
roved  abortive,  and  he  himself  be  now  vainly  buf- 
feting the  stream  that  must  shortly  carry  him  to  that 
crashing  destruction  the  sound  of  which  is  already 
in  his  ears.  So  it  seems  to  vulgar  eyes  at  least ;  but 
what  if  the  vulgar  eyes  arc  wrong  ?  What  if  the 
penetration  and  address  that  have  raised  that  man 
from  the  grade  of  a  tiller  of  the  ground  to  the  most 
influential  position  in  the  Catholic  world,  should  also 
have  imparted  to  his  mental  vision  a  superhuman 
keenness,  enabling  him  to  discern  that  the  end  is  not 
yet ;  and  that  his  part  in  the  complicated  game  now 
being  played  is  to  hold  on,  unswerving  and  unflinch- 
ing, himself  the  only  seeing  one  amidst  a  world  of 
blind  ?  And,  after  all,  it  can  but  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  has  continued  things  as  he  found  them,  in 
opposition  to  all  change.  The  Maggior  Domo  is  a 
master  of  self-possession.  But  one  hour  after  the 
news  had  reached  him  of  Garibaldi's  success  in  Sicily, 
he  passed  half  an  hour  in  conversing  with  me  on  in- 
different topics ;  and  in  the  quiet  of  that  gray  eye, 
and  the  calm  of  that  placid  mouth,  no  one  would 
have  divined  that  he  —  and  almost  he  only  —  was 
in  possession  of  intelligence  fraught  with  fatal  con- 
sequences to  his  life-long  policy,  and,  with  it,  to  the 
Papacy. 

The  Maggior  Domo  is  a  comely  man,  and  evi- 
dently is  not  unconscious  of  it.  He  has  an  ensemble 
that  strikes  at  a  glance,  —  one  of  those  faces  that  in- 
stantaneously attracts  and  fixes  the  eye  of  the 
beholder, — so  much  so  that  you  mar  be  in  his 
presence  again  and  again  without  marking  that  his 
tailor  is  the  be-«t  in  Rome,  or  noticing  the  elegant 
figure,  the  choice  texture  of  his  silken  raiment,  or 
the  fine,  delicate,  but  somewhat  claw-like  hand. 
Yet,  analyze  that  face,  examine  it  feature  by  fea- 
ture, and,  excepting  in  its  clear  pale  complexion,  it 


difFers  but  little  from  half  the  faces  you  will  meet  in 
the  next  street  of  the  Trastcvere.  The  forehead 
is  developed  enough,  but  not  remarkably  so;  the 
nose  is  gently  aquiline  ;  the  lips  firmly  pressed  to- 
gether, but  mobile  and  expressive  ;  the  eye,  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  black,  is  a  deep  iron-gray,  almost 
blue ;  the  hair,  black,  glossy,  and  gently  waved : 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  part  of  the  physiognomy 
is  the  sensitiveness  and  expression  contained  in  the 
sharply-cut  orbit  of  the  eye,  exceeding  in  this  re- 
spect what  may  be  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Gevartius 
in  our  National  Gallery.  It  is  a  kaleidoscopic  coun- 
tenance, —  beautiful  in  the  whole,  but  almost  mean- 
ingless in  the  parts,  —  changeable  too.  At  business, 
in  the  morning,  that  face  is  quiet,  polite,  and  atten- 
tive to  all  you  say ;  iu  general  conversation,  it  is 
animated  and  earnest.  In  listening,  it  changes  its 
expression,  and  harmonizes  with  every  word  you 
utter ;  and  those  who  ought  to  know  say  that  that 
mobile  pleasing  countenance  flashes  terribly  on  oc- 
casions, and  on  certain  elevated  dignitaries  too,  who 
wear  similar  vestments  to  himself,  and  who  have  not 
seldom  been  scared  bodily  out  of  the  Council  Cham- 
ber of  the  sacred  conclave  when  they  have  opposed 
his  will. 

The  Maggior  Domo  would  appear  to  be  a  kindly 
man.  In  his  ante-room  may  be  seen  persons  of  every 
station,  but  mostly  of  the  lowest,  waiting  for  a  con- 
ference ;  and  the  poorest  sheepskin-clad  shepherd 
nny  be  seen  seated  in  the  gold-and-criinson  chair  at 
the  small  table  with  the  most  kindly-mannered 
and  attentive  of  listeners.  The  Ma<»gior  Domo  is  a 
man  of  taste.  He  has  a  choice  collection  of  works 
of  art  and  antiquities  ;  his  diamonds  would  fill  queens 
with  envy.  It  is  said  that  he  invests  all  his  money 
in  diamonds,  that  his  property  may  be  portable 
when  occasion  comes  for  flight;  but,  to  judge  from 
that  composed  visage,  he  contemplates  anything  ra- 
ther than  flight.  He  is  a  polite  man.  If  I  am  taken 
to  visit  an  English  country  gentleman,  who  has  in 
his  dining-room  a  few  impudent  imitations  of  old 
masters'  pictures,  though  I  am  a  painter,  he  never 
asks  my  opinion,  but  authoritatively  informs  me 
that  44  This  is  a  Titian ;  those  three  are  Riphaels; 
and  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  room  is  a  Michael  Ange- 
lo."  The  Maggior  Domo  always  asks  my  opinion, 
and  is  44  so  glad    when  it  coincides  with  his  own. 

An  agreeable,  he  is  yet  a  wary,  man ;  he  lets  you 
choose  your  own  conversation,  —  he  never  leads  it ; 
he  exhibits  the  most  special  interest  in  all  your  af- 
fairs; and  if  you  are  of  a  sanguine  temperament 
and  easily  impressed,  you  flatter  yourself  that  he 
has  occasionally  taken  you  into  his  inmost  confi- 
dence, and  you  leave  his  presence  thinking  what  an 
agreeable  man  the  Maggior  Domo  is,  and  surely 
how  much  maligned.  A>-t  notwithstanding  the  well- 
sustained  composure  of  that  countenance,  the  sweet, 
silvery  voice,  the  ready  confidence,  and  the  abound- 
ing politeness  of  his  demeanor,  something  tells  me 
tfyit  I  had  better  have  any  one  for  my  enemy  than 
he,  and  that,  reversing  Lord  Palmerston's  famous 
apothegm,  it  is  fortunate  for  me  I  do  not  say  44  Cicis 
Roman um  num." 

This  evening  I  dine  with  the  Maggior  Domo. 
I  am  received,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grand  staircase, 
by  an  officer  of  gendarmes,  who  says  something  to 
the  Swiss  guard,  ami  I  am  invited  to  ascend.  On 
each  landing  are  what  look  like  two  gigantic  heads- 
men, in  flaming  scarlet  and  yellow  uniforms,  and 
carrying  huge  choppers,  or,  more  properly,  battle- 
axes.  A  solitary  ascent  on  a  wide  staircase,  with 
such  surroundings,  is  rather  stimulative  to  the  imagi- 
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nation.  In  companionship  it  would  be  nothing 
more  than  ascending  the  steps  to  a  Museum ;  but 
the  width  and  height  of  the  night,  the  guards,  the 
architecture,  and  other  accompaniments,  make  me 
feel  something  of  a  Strafford  or  a  Charles  the  First 
sort  of  sensation.  The  headsmen  on  the  landing 
keep  their  eyes  fixed  right  upon  you,  and  seem  to 
mark  you  for  their  own.  They  let  you  pass,  cer- 
tainly, but  only  to  hand  you  over  to  those  on  the 
next  landing. 

You  pass  the  superb  entrance  to  the  Papal  apart- 
ments, when  the  line  of  headsmen  culminates  in  a 
knot  of  about  half  a  dozen  of  them,  and  then  ceases. 
Another  flight,  and  you  are  at  the  top.  Here  some 
lacqueys  come  from  the  ante-room  to  receive  and 
pass  you  on  to  the  next  apartment,  where  are  two 
functionaries  in  plain  black,  who  look  so  grave  and 
impressive  that  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  expected 
to  bow  to  them  or  not  I  am  conducted  by  these 
into  another  apartment,  where  are  two  ecclesiastics. 
—  bishops,  —  not  attired,  like  our  Right  Reverends, 
in  sombre  raiment,  but  in  radiant  silk  of  brightest 
mauve.  I  did  not  catch  the  exact  titles  of  these  two 
dignitaries,  but  they  sounded  something  like  Violetfa 
and  Mauval«e,  in  jmrfibu*  injidelium.  In  a  moment 
or  two.  entered  the  Maggior  Domo  himself,  iittircd 
partly  in  black  and  partly  in  scarlet  The  prelim- 
inary ten  minutes  before  dinner  are  occupied  in 
showing  me,  and  asking  my  opinion  on,  the  contents 
of  the  cabinets,  —  rare  antiquities, —  Greek  cameos, 
neillo-work,  and  excellent  carvings  by  Cellini.  I 
say,  asking  "  my  opinion,"  but  the  fact  wa»,  I  went 
into  the  room  a  novice,  and  lefr.  it  (in  my  own  opin- 
ion, at  least)  a  connoisseur.  Dinner  is  announced, 
and  we  pass  into  the  dining  apartment. 

Beyond  the  contents  of  the  cabinets  the  suit  of 
apartments  offered  little  for  notice.  Like  Italian 
rooms  generally,  they  were  scantily  furnished,  and, 
being  at  the  top  of  the  building,  thev  were  not  so 
lofty  as  might  be  desirable,  —  indeed",  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  were  selected  by  the  Maggior  Domo 
solely  on  account  of  the  facilities  they  afford  for 
constant  access  to  the  Papal  apartments,  situated 
immediately  beneath.  Rom  fin  slander  says,  they 
are  conveniently  placed  for  that  day  when* he  shail 
"  fly  into  the  inner  chambers  to  hide  himself."  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  more  than  compensate  for  any 
internal  drawback  by  the  magnificent  view  they 
afford  of  the  surrounding  country.  I  had  expected 
but  a  dull  look-out  into  the  Vatican  quadrangle,  in- 
stead of  which  was  an  uninterrupted  panorama  of 
the  magnificent  chain  of  Apennines  from  Albano  to 
Soraete,  that,  stretching  half  across  the  horizon, 
seemed  to  fill  the  whole  length  of  the  window  from 
top  to  bottom  with  a  mass  of  blue  mountains,  vil- 
lages, and  vineyards,  all  giowmg  in  the  tints  of  an 
Italian  sunset  The  dinner  was  strictly  after  the 
French  fashion,  —  the  usual  soup,  enfre'e*.  &c.  I  am 
not  "  well  up"  in  the  names  of  French  dishes,  but  I 
remember  there  was  an  excellent  light  herb-soup, 
with  a  pyramid  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  in  the 
centre,  —  I  think  they  call  it  ministra.  Then  the 
usual  entrees,  and  a  haunch  of  the  delicious  venison 
of  the  chevreuil,  a  small  deer  of  the  Campagnia; 
birds  also;  and,  especially  worthy  of  notice,  a  dish 
of  very  minute  ones,  Becca  ficoi  (or  fig-peckers),  a 
bird  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  but  so  esteemed  in 
Italy  that  it  is  eaten  with  no  small  amount  of  rever- 
ence and  ceremony. 

Of  that  exact  ceremony,  perhaps  my  limited  ob- 
servation does  not  allow  of  my  speaking  authorita- 
tively; but  it  seemed  to  be  the  correct  mode  of  pro- 


cedure first  to  look  at  the  bird,  as  it  lies  on  your 
plate,  for  a  second  or  two,  with  an  expression  of 
calm  anticipation  ;  then  wipe  your  finger  and  thumb 
with  the  napkin ;  with  that  finger  and  thumb  take 
the  bird  by  the  lieak  as  you  would  an  olive,  only 
with  more  gravity,  and  put  it  wholly  and  bodily  into 
yonr  mouth.  I  believe  that  the  orthodox  mode  is  to 
swallow  it  entire,  as  some  do  oysters,  or,  in  any  case, 
to  bite  it  but  once ;  but  I  have  some  doubts  about 
the  capacity  of  the  oesophagus  for  this  feat  I  did 
not  conform  in  this  latter  point ;  but  it  certainly  was 
excellent,  —  another  would  have  been  acceptable, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  en  regie.  Italian  wines 
are  not  generally  good,  nor  indeed  potable,  less  from 
any  inherent  defect  in  the  place  of  their  growth  than 
from  want  of  proper  culture.  While  in  France  and 
Germany,  the  vineyards  are  as  well  kept  as  gardens, 
in  Italy  they  arc  a  mass  of  tangled  weed  and  under- 
growth. Nevertheless,  there  are  some  tolerable  vint- 
ages there,  —  Vclletri,  when  good,  is  equal  to  Rou- 
sillon  ;  Capri  is  not  bad  ;  and  Falernian  — old  Faler- 
nian  —  is  still  worthy  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
sung  of  it  from  the  time  of  Horatio  Flaccus  down- 
wards ;  and  sea-water  is  still  drunk  with  it,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  that  accomplished  taster. 

The  Maggior  Domo  is  a  small  eater,  —  perhaps 
he  i9  reserving  himself  for  answering  despatches  and 
general  business  in  the  evening;  so,  after  the  last 
course,  he  excuses  himself  and  rises,  leaving  us  to 
discuss  the  dessert  and  the  Falernian ;  there  was 
claret  as  well,  but  I  kept  to  the  pin  i!e  nay*.  It 
would  appear  that  one  of  the  ecclesiastics,  the 
Bishop  of  Manvaise,  is  retained  specially  to  super- 
intend the  drinking  department,  as  that  ecclesiastic 
was  most  particular  to  see  that  I  did  justice  to  it ; 
while  the  vounger  of  the  two,  taking  on  himself  the 
smoking  business,  after  the  other  was  concluded, 
changed  his  purple  for  the  flannel  dress  of  the  Do- 
minican Order,  and  invited  me  to  follow  him  into 
what  has  been  termed  the  Vatican  kitchen.  Kitch- 
en, however,  it  is  not,  but  ft  cool,  agreeable  apart- 
ment, in  which  smoking  might  be  indulged  in  with- 
out any  apprehension  of  the  tobacco  fumes  reaching 
the  Papal  residence.  The  wine  which  I  had  been 
partaking  of  was  brought  for  my  especial  benefit ; 
the  bishop  taking  Velletri,  as  more  wholesome. 
The  Right  Reverend  Father  was  a  first-rate  compan- 
ion, after  his  fashion  ;  the  very  fellow  to  smoke  and 
drink  iced  Falernian  with.  It  was  evident  that 
they  knew  how  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  Vati- 
can, from  the  way  in  which  the  servants  anticipated 
every  requirement. 

The  Bishop  was,  moreover,  evidently  •  a  good 
judge  of  tobacco,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  careful 
handling  nnd  pinching  with  which  he  examined  the 
half-dozen  cigars  that  he  selected  out  of  the  bundle 
for  my  use,  —  sending  away  the  others  as  worthless. 
Agreeable  companion«hip,  iced  Falernian.  and  ex- 
cellent Papal  tobacco,  are  things  not  lightly  to  be 
estimated:  but.  like  all  excellent  things,  it  is  best  to 
resign  them  before  satiety ;  so,  after  coffee  is 
brought,  we  proceed  to  the  other  apartments,  as  I 
have  again  to  see  the  Maggior  Domo.  in  order  to 
take  a  letter  of  introduction  he  had  written  for  me 
to  an  ecclesiastic  in  another  part  of  Italy.  The 
letter  is  ready  written,  and  put  up  for  me ;  it  seems 
very  thick,  and  in  other  dimensions  larger  and  more 
like  a  parcel  than  a  letter ;  but  I  have  no  curiosity 
as  to  ita  contents,  so  I  thank  my  hospitable  host 
and  take  my  leave.  During  the  whole  of  our  con- 
versation, frank  and  unreserved  as  it  apparently 
was,  a  keen  observer  might  have  seen  there  was  a 
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rock  ahead  of  each  of  us  that  we  were  aware  of, 
ami  that  we  all  carefully  avoided.  We  examine 
and  admire  an  object  of  antiquity,  a  patera  with  a 
Christian  symbol  on  it ;  it  is  discussed  and  ex- 
plained. The  rock  is  right  in  front,  —  nearly 
touched,  in  fact ;  but  it  is  skilfully  avoided,  and  not 
even  grazed.  There  is  not  the  least  constraint,  but 
still  the  Maggior  Domo  and  I  have  come  to  a  tacit 
mutual  understanding  that  that  rock  shall  be  steered 
clear  of.  He  entered  into  the  compact  when,  on 
my  first  interview,  I  shook  his  proffered  hand,  in- 
stead of  kissing  it,  as  a  good  Catholic  would  have 
done,  and  in  all  our  conversations  he  adhered  to 
the  compact  most  religiously. 

In  the  smoking-room,  too,  the  Bishop  adroitly 
avoids  this  dangerous  rock,  as  well  as  all  currents  of 
conversation  that  might  act  upon  it-  I,  too,  look 
carefully  ahead,  and  for  some  time  get  on  pretty 
well,  till,  in  an  unfortunate  moment,  I  bump  right 
upon  it,  when,  in  descanting  on  our  northern  drinks, 
I  promise  on  my  returu  from  England  to  bring  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  a  case  of  genuine  Ultra-Pro- 
testant Glenlivat  whiskey.  The  prelate,  however, 
helped  me  off  very  dexterously,  and  I  got  away 
without  danger. 

Perhaps  the  finest  gateway  in  Europe  is  that 
through  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  leading  to  the  Jews' 
quarter,  or  the  Ghetto  at  Rome.  The  streets  are 
mean  and  squalid  past  description,  but  their  state 
only  the  more  sets  off  the  rich  entablatures  and  su- 
perb friezes  that  rue  up  amidst  the  hoveLs,  and  that 
are  built  into  the  walls  in  all  directions.  I  had  set 
apart  the  day  after  I  dined  at  the  Vatican  for 
sketching  the  place ;  so,  rising  early,  and  taking  my 
breakfast  at  the  Cafe  Greco,  by  six  o'clock  I  had 
>t  my  materials  into  order,  and  commenced  work 
ifore*  seven.  The  portico  of  Octavia  is  the  fish- 
market  of  Rome,  and  at  this  hour  is  rather  crowd- 
ed ;  being  midsummer,  the  heat  by  eight  o'clock  is 
intense,  but  I  have  managed  to  get  into  a  shady  cor- 
ner for  shelter. 

The  street  urchins  annoy  me,  perhaps,  more  than 
the  heat,  as  they  take  a  special  delight  in  throwing 
things* at  me,  and  otherwise  hindering  my  work; 
but  a  small  coin  or  two,  and  a  word  of  flattery 
judiciously  bestowed  on  certain  dirty  mahogany- 
colored  babies,  set  three  or  four  mothers  darting 
like  furies,  some  with  knives  in  their  hands,  after 
my  tormentors.  The  work  is  intricate,  and  not  to 
be  got  through  in  an  hour  or  two;  so  midday 
comes,  and  finds  my  sketch  not  half  completed, 
and  myself  most  decidedly  hungry.  In  the  hot 
season,  when  one  is  hungry,  in  these  places  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  eat,  or  there  is  a  probability  of  your 
doing  much  worse ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  how  and 
what  to  eat.  A  biscuit  is  of  but  little  use,  —  noth- 
ing less  than  a  regular  meal  will  do  if  you  wish  to 
avoid  the  fever ;  but  then,  to  buy  anything  at  one 
of  these  miserable  dirty  shops  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  a  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  to  a  restaurant  equally 
so,  —  besides,  I  have  particular  dislike  to  a  Roman 
restaurant.  The  food  and  the  cooking  may  be 
good  enough,  but  whole  troops  of  beggars  are 
allowed  free,  access  to  the  dining-rooms,  and  to  take 
their  places  around  you,  watching  every  morsel  you 
eat.  They  will  entreat  you  to  leave  them  a  drop 
of  your  soup.  They  will  fight  for  the  reversion  of 
the  bones;  and  while  you  are  speaking  to  the 
waiter  they  will  perhaps  whisk  away  your  bread,  to 
the  infinite  amusement  of  the  lookers-on. 

The  gift  of  a  piece  of  coin,  or  indeed  anything 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  entire  dinner,  is  of  little 


use :  equally  useless  is  it  to  appeal  to  the  waiter , 
he  will  stare  at  you  with  much  surprise,  and  per- 
haps say,  "  How  can  you  be  so  heartless  as  to  wish 
to  send  away  one  of  these  poor  'Povere!'"  I 
admit  the  cogency  of  his  argument;  I  stand  re- 
buked, and  take  my  leave,  never  to  re-enter.  A 
trattoria  being  out  of  the  question,  I  look  for  a  sub- 
stitute, and  luckily  come  upon  one  close  round  the 
corner.  In  the  Piazza  Tartarughi  (or  Tortoise- 
place, —  so  called  from  the  superb  fountain  with 
the  fo-ir  youths  holding  tortoises)  has  been  erected, 
during  the  morning,  a  tent  or  booth,  one  mass  of 
fljral  decoration,  —  flowers  in  festoons,  and  huge 
basketful  within  and  without;  in  front  is  a  small 
table  or  counter,  covered  with  an  immaculately 
clean  damask  cloth ;  placed  in  the  middle  are  two 
bowls,  one  of  ilour  and  the  other  of  batter;  just 
outside  the  booth  is  a  gigantic  caldron  of  boiling 
oil.  So  far  the  couking  materials  are  well  enuugh. 
Then  as  for  the  cook, —  a  damsel  rather  brown,  per- 
haps, but  with  such  eyes  !  — anil,  dear  me,  how  she 
can  use  them,  too !  Rather  fierce  is  the  expression 
of  her  mouth  and  chin,  perhaps,  —  so  you  bad  better 
take  care  not  to  offend  lier.  She  is  a  native  of  the 
Trastevere,  and,  being  descended  from  the  old 
Roman  stock,  without  any  taint  of  Gothic  blood  in 
her  veins,  is  to  be  treated  in  every  respect  with  the 
attention  due  to  her  origin.  Her  head  is  costumed 
in  a  long,  white,  falling  drapery,  edged  with  point- 
lace  that  a  countess  might  envy;  her  large  sleeves 
are  also  of  point-lace,  but  they  are  now  tucked  up, 
displaying  arms  that,  for  form  and  whiteness,  put 
the  painters  and  sculptors  in  desperation. 

The  hands  and  arms  of  Italian  women  excel  all 
others,  while  their  feet  and  ankles  are  singularly  ill- 
formed  and  clumsy.  Inserted  in  the  front  of  her 
velvet  bodice  —  in  the  place  of  what,  I  believe, 
English  milliners  call  a  busk — is  a  sharp,  curved 
knife,  with  the  end  of  the  handle  just  peeping  out 
at  her  waist  in  the  form  of  a  silver  brooch.  This 
knife  can  be  and  is  used  occasionally ;  so  we  had 
best  be  careful.  At  one  end  of  the  booth  are  bas- 
kets, in  which  are  various  kinds  of  fish  just  fresh 
from  the  market.  The  fish  are  exceedingly  small, 
averaging  in  size  between  whitebait  and  sardines, 
and  of  strange  kinds,  the  only  one  known  in  this 
country  being  the  red  mullet.  The  lady's  occupa- 
tion consists  in  taking  the  fish  that  the  visitor  has 
selected,  wiping  it,  dipping  it  into  the  dish  of  bat- 
ter, then  into  the  dry  flour,  and  finally  into  the 
caldron  of  boiling  oil.  At  its  first  entrance  into 
the  oil,  the  fish  sinks  to  the  bottom ;  but,  in  a  few 
moments,  its  reappearance  at  the  surface  announces 
that  the  cooking  process  is  completed.  The  lady 
from  the  Trastevere  then  takes  it  out  with  pincers, 
deposits  it  in  the  midst  of  a  plate  of  lemon,  which 
she  has  previously  chopped  into  pieces  the  size  and 
shape  of  dice,  and  presents  it  for  your  refection  with 
the  air  and  bearing  of  a  Juno. 

Whilst  the  above  was  proceeding,  I  had  pulled 
out  my  sketch-book  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
slight  reminiscence  of  the  imperious  beauty,  —  a 
proceeding  that  was  met  at  once  by  a  firm  and 
decided  protest,  and  the  information  that  ladies  of 
the  Trastevere  never,  for  any  consideration,  pose  to 
the  artists.  I  have,  however,'  been  able  to  make 
one  or  two  studies  from  her  that  have  escaped  her 
notice.  On  a  fine  day  in  an  Italian  midsummer, 
something  potable  is  a  desirable  adjunct  to  dinner. 
In  the  interior  of  the  booth,  behind  the  lady,  may 
be  seen  a  long,  movable  tube,  communicating 
directly  with  the  cool,  plashing  water  of  the  foun- 
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tain  outride:  on  some  shelves  arc  piles  of  lemons 
and  some  heaps  of  white  sugar.  Lemonade  is  in- 
finitely to  be  preferred  to  such  Italian  wines  as  you 
can  buy  in  the  street*,  so  you  invest  in  it  pretty 
deeply.  Proud  as  the  lady  is,  she  does  not  disdain 
a  settlement ;  if  you  wish  to  stand  well  with  her, 
and  to  get  a  gracious  bow  from  her  another  time, 
you  will  not  ask  her  how  much  you  shall  pay  her. 
If  you  do  you  are  likely  to  get  a  cross,  disdainful 
answer.  You  had  best  put  a  silver  coin  of  some 
size  into  her  hand,  and  let  her  give  you  the  change ; 
she  considers  it  due  to  her  position  to  be  allowed  to 
take  what  she  pleases,  and  it  will  not  be  much ; 
something  like  —  four  glasses  of  lemonade,  two- 
pence ;  sjx  mullets,  confectioned  in  oil,  threepence ; 
total,  fivepence, —  but  take  care  how  you  oner  the 
lady  the  odd  penny.  You  may  easily  arouse  her 
wrath,  while,  on  the  contrary,  you  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  contract  with  her  an  everlasting  friend- 
ship; it  is  sometimes  an  even  chance  which  it  will 
be. 

After  settling  for  the  dinner,  I  showed  her  one  of 
the  portraits  in  my  sketch-book.  She  looked  at  it 
for  a  moment,  then  tore  it  out  and  put  it  in  her 
bosom,  close  under  the  knife,  looking  at  me  for  a 
moment  as  if  she  suspected  I  meant  to  rescue  it.  I 
told  her,  however,  that  she  was  quite  welcome  to 
keep  it ;  but  this  did  not  comport  with  her  ideas  — 
she  must  pay  for  it  I  might  have  the  paul  I  had 
paid  for  the  dinner  back  again.  That,  however, 
would  not  do.  She  was  quite  welcome  to  it  as  a 
reminiscence  of  the  "  pittore  Ingleae,"  and  I  should 
keep  the  other  for  myself,  as  a  remembrance  of  the 
"  Donna  of  the  Trastevere."  She  considered  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  informed  me  that  the  Trasteverians 
were  not  beggars;  and  taking  a  small  bottle  of 
Rosoglio  from  a  private  recess,  she  proceeded  to  mix 
it  with  lemon  and  syrup,  and  make  a  glass  of  Roman 
punch,  apply  it  to  her  lips,  drinking  about  a  quarter, 
and  with  no  small  grandeur  hand  the  glass  to  me. 
I  must  drink  the  rest,  or  I  am  her  mortal  foe.  I 
drank,  and  we  are  friends  forever,  —  that  is,  a 
lady's  "forever";  we  have,  by  so  doing,  entered 
into  a  compact,  —  a  bond  of  mutual  protection.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  have  acquired  any  right  to  aspire 
to  the  honor  of  the  lady's  hand,  —  that  would  be 
going  too  far  for  a  Trastevere  damsel  but  at  all 
events,  come  what  may,  that  knife  will  never  be 
raised  against  me ;  and  should  I  be  in  a  difficulty 
with  any  of  her  neighbors  or  relatives,  I  may  count 
on  her  protection,  and,  if  necessary,  that  knife  will 
be  wielded,  and  effectually,  too,  in  my  defence.  She 
keeps  her  portrait,  and  considers  she  has  overpaid 
mo  a  thousand  per  cent,  by  this  act.  I  duly  ap- 
preciate the  honor,  and  after  writing  her  name  — 
Giacinte  Solari  —  beneath  the  other  sketch  in  my 
note-book,  I  respectfully  lift  my  bat,  and  take  my 
leave. 


HOW  WINES  ARE  MADE  ABROAD. 

Orn  contemporary,  the  Examiner,  a  short  time 
since,  in  a  delightfully  simple  article  on  the  question 
of  the  fabrication  of  wine*,  expressed  with  some 
sternness  its  opinion  that  "  with  respect  to  Angus 
Reach's  story  of  champagne  and  other  light  French 
wines  being  made  at  Cette,  it  is  simply  a  romance." 
With  this  passage  lingering  in  our  ears,  what  was 
our  astonishment  to  come  across  the  following  state- 
ment put  forth  in  a  standard  French  work,  the 
Encyrla/nfilie  Rortt,  It  is  an  extract  from  the  ar- 
ticle, Culture  el  Traclment  de  la  Vigne,  by  Monsieur 


Lebeuf,  a  man  who  professes  to  have  the  honor  of 
his  country  at  heart. 

"  Imitatioxs  of  Wines  of  Different  Growths. 
— The  favor  that  the  wines  of  Burgundy,  Bordeaux,  Ma- 
con,  Chahlis,  Champagne,  and  others  have  acquired,  has 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  wine  men-hants,  and  induced 

them  to  these  imitations  with  avidity  The  towns 

that  excel  in  the  art  of  imitation  are  Cette.  Bordeaux, 
Marseilles,  Lune,  Montpclicr,  and  many  other  towns 
and  countries  of  the  south  These  manufactur- 
ers undcrtako  to  make  all  sorts  of  wine*  to  order, 
and  they  often  produce  very  good  imitations  of  wine, 
but  they  do  not  always  resemble  the  tvpc  that  they  rep- 
resent. That  is  of  little  importance  to  them,  for  thru  prod- 
ucts easily  Jind  a  place,  and  they  are  rnpiired  to  be  exported, 
and  to  JUlihe  s/iops  of  the  retailers.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  mat/  be  quoted  here  with  reason,  '  There  are  more  pur- 
chasers than  connoisseurs'  On  account  of  their  cheapness 
these  products  find  a  rapid  sale,  and,  adds  Mon.-ieur 
Lebeuf,  '  people  arc  so  accustomed  to  them  that  they 
arc  often  preferred  to  the  real  articles  !' " 

But  possibly  the  reader  would  like  to  know  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  term, "  imitation  wine."  We  may 
answer  by  asking  what  are  imitation  diamonds  ?  It 
is  simply  a  process  of  building  up  artificially  a 
liquid  which  is  to  be  passed  off  as  a  veritable  product 
of  nature.  Monsieur  Lebeuf  evidently  thinks  the 
process  meritorious,  for  does  he  not  tell  us  that  many 
people  prefer  wines  so  concocted  to  the  veritable 
produce  of  the  grape  ? 

When  Madame  Rachel  wishes  to  make  some  ugly 
old  woman  "  beautiful  forever,"  she  proceeds  much 
as  our  mentor  does  with  his  wine-brewing.  The 
tools  with  which  she  practises  her  art  are  dyes,  per- 
fumes, spirituous  washes,  powders,  &c. ;  with  these 
she  turns  the  worn-out  old  dowager  into  fresh 
eighteen.  Monsieur  Lebeuf  docs  exactly  the  same 
thing,  with  one  exception,  to  be  mentioned  pres- 
ently. Imagine  Bacchus  seated  in  a  chair  and  op- 
erated upon  by  the  gentlemen  of  Cette.  By  a  lit- 
tle artful  "  amelioration,"  a  touch  of  the  brush  here, 
a  twinge  of  the  tongs  there,  a  little  "  English  pow- 
der" to  soften  some  little  asperity,  and  a  touch  of 
dye  to  give  brilliancy,  and  the  god  would  scarcely 
recognize  himself  when  he  looked  in  the  'glass. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  lady-operator  is  directed  to 
rejuvenating  the  old  ;  the  art  of  the  wine-operator 
is,  on  the  other  band,  directed  to  produce  the 
amenities  of  age.  A  little  stoving,  a  few  chemical 
applications,  and  the  wine  of  yesterday  is  made  to 
assume  all  the  mellowness  of  having  been  twenty 
years  in  bottle.  The  recipes  that  are  given  in 
Monsieur  Lebeuf's  work  are  peculiar  in  one  re- 
spect, namely,  the  total  absence,  in  mo«»t  eases,  of 
one  drop  of  the  real  wine  in  the  mixture  that  it  is 
intended  to  represent.  Indeed,  in  this  respect, 
when  Madame  Rachel,  from  an  old  frowsy  "  wall- 
flower," has  turned  out  a  full-dress  Venus,  she  may, 
and  probably  does,  make  a  similar  reflection  to  her- 
self. Possibly  the  exigencies  of  trade  and  the  fail- 
ures of  the  climate,  which  we  are  informed  only 
produces  a  good  vintage  in  the  north  of  Franco 
once  in  three  years,  may  in  some  measure  excuse 
the  matter-of-fact  and  open  manner  in  which  these 
ameliorations  and  imitations  are  conducted  in 
France,  but  what  shall  we  say  to  the  seal  of  au- 
thority being  put  upon  these  arts  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  before  the  eyes  of  Europe,  in  her 
grand  Industrial  Tournament?  We  were  certainly 
startled  by  an  announcement  in  Punch,  under  the 
head  of  "  Decorated  Cheats,"  that  two  noted  Cette 
houses,  learned  in  these  arts  of  wine-fabrication, 
had  been  honored  by  the  rewards  of  the  wiue  juries. 
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We  turned  with  amazement  to  the  lists :  in  these 
we  found,  under  the  head  44  Imitation  Wines,"  the 
following  awards  given  :  — 

"  Wnrhter  &  Co.,  Cette,  Bronze  Medal ! 

Louis  Kocstcr  &  Co.,  Cette,  an  Honorable  Mention  !  " 

Well  may  Punch  give  a  place  to  the  complaints  of  a 
forger  (sub  rosa),  that,  had  he  known  the  Imperial 
Government  entertained  that  class  of  art,  he  cer- 
tainlv  should  have  sent  a  few  forged  bank-notes  to 
the  Grand  Exposition  in  hopes  of  a  similar  reward. 

After  this  sample  of  the  judiciousness  with  which 
these  international  awards  nave  been  distributed,  it 
may  be  fairly  asked,  What  is  the  value  of  an  Ex- 
position medal  ? 

When  we  see  would-be  connoisseurs  inhaling  the 
delicate  bouquet  of  the  wine  that  most  probably  has 
been  purchased  at  the  grocer's  round  the  corner,  we 
are  reminded  that  these  bouquets,  in  all  but  the 
very  finest  vintages,  are  the  triumphs  of  the  chemist 
rattier  than  a  product  of  the  grape.  Mr.  Piesse,  the 
perfumer,  tells  us  that  some  of  the  most  delicate 
imitations  of  the  odors  of  flowers  are  produced  in 
the  laboratory  from  the  most  repulsive  substances : 
in  the  same  manner,  flavors  used  in  confectionery 
and  Hweetmeats  are  called  forth  by  art  from  refuse- 
There  is  a  most  delicate  Jargonel-pear  flavor,  for 
instance,  which  is  distilled  from  rotten  cheese ! 
The  bouquets  the  wine  connoisseur  feels  for  so  deli- 
cately with  his  nose  are  often  referable  to  sources 
equally  disgusting. 

The  ports  and  sherries  advertised  at  cutting  prices 
by  the  family  grocer,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  never 
the  pure  produce  of  Portugal  and  Spain.    Port  is 
often  made  of  some  low  Spanish  wine,  dyed  with 
elderberries  and  fortified  with  spirit.    Sherry  is 
fabricated  of  Marsala  or  Cape,  not  forgetting  the 
imported  spirit,  which  the  Englishman  calls  the 
"  bite,"  and  which  he  so  much  approves  under  the 
name  of  "  body."    The  majority  01  wine-drinkers  of 
the  middle  class  fancy  the  value  of  sherry  depends 
upon  its  strength  ;  they  little  think  that  alcohol 
(proof  spirit)  is  one  of  the  cheapest  beverages  pro- 
curable.   Its  average  price  is  about  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  a  gallon.    Enormous  quantities  of  spirit 
distilled  from  potatoes  and  other  roots  are  annually 
exported  to  Spain  and  Portugal  from  England,  and 
it  comes  back  to  us  in  the  strong  wines  which  Eng- 
lishmen have  sworn  by  for  this  last  hundred  years, 
and  which  have  seen  several  generations  of  old 
44  under  the  table."    The  art  of  the  fabricator  has 
so  long  prevailed  in  respect  to  port  and  sherry  that 
a  wholly  fictitious  taste  has  been  formed,  which  is 
utterly  unlike  those  wines  as  drunk  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.     Thus  conventional  ideas  are  fostered 
concerning  these  wines  such  as  no  grapes  can  really 
produce.    "  Sherry,"  says  Mr.  Ford,  in  his  44  Gath- 
erings from  Spain,"  44  is  a  foreign  wine  which  is 
drunk  by  foreigners ;   nor  do  the  generality  of 
Spaniards  like  its  strong  flavor,  and  still  less  its 
high  price  More  of  it  is  swallowed  at  Gibral- 
tar at  the  messes  than  in  either  Madrid,  Toledo,  or 
Salamanca  The  men  employed  in  the  sherry- 
vaults,  and  who  have  therefore  that  drink  at  their 
command,  seldom  touch  it,  but  invariably,  when 
their  work  is  done,  go  to  the  neighboring  shop  to 
refresh  themselves  with  a  glass  of  innocent  Manzi- 
nilla."    If  our  reader  wishes  to  know  how  port  is 
made,  he  has  only  to  read  the  last  report  of  Mr. 
Lytton,  the  charge  (TafTaires  at  Lisbon. 

But  to  return  to  M.  Lebeuf  and  the  ingenious 
method  he  gives  as  universally  practised  in  France 


to  make  good  wine  out  of  bad,  and  young  wine  old 
and  mellow.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  says  this  in- 
genuous gentleman,  the  importance  of  giving  age  to 
wine,  and  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
advance  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

There  are  three  systems  of  making  wine  old. 
First,  being  old  by  age, —  that  is  to  Bay,  naturally. 
Secondly,  ageing  it  by  a  stove  or  hot-house.  Thirdly, 
ageing  it  chemically. 

M.  Lebeuf  considerately  admits  44  natural  age  is 
always  preferable"  in  wine,  but  as  an  artist  he  in- 
sists that  "  the  others  have  great  merit."  With  a 
touch  of  patriotic  virtue,  which  sits  well  upon  him, 
he  adds,  44  We  never  advise  ageing  wine,  either  ar- 
tificially or  chemically,  when  it  is  good.  He  must 
be  an  enemy  of  one's  country  and  of  good  wine  to 
give  such  advice."  This  virtuous  outburst  is  scarcely 
called  for ;  we  should  never  suspect  even  men  of 
M.  Lebeuf 's  stamp  guilty  of  the  folly  of  electro- 
gilding  sovereigns.  He  repudiates  the  plan  of  ma- 
turing wines  artificially  by  placing  them  in  hot-beds 
of  horse's  and  sheep's  dung,  as  these  means  are  not 
so  good  as  the  hot  stove.  Giving  wines  age  chemi- 
cally is  a  much  more  elaborate  alfair.  Mr.  Ford 
tells  us  that  young  sherry  is  placed  upon  a  bed  of 
gypsum  in  Spain,  which,  at  a  stroke,  destroys  all  its 
tartrates  and  makes  it  appear  mellow  and  round, 
but  which  in  reality  destroys  its  vitality.  Time  will 
precipitate  these  crystals  without  destroying  them 
before  they  have  done  their  work  in  maturing  the 
wine.  Sherry  so  treated  is  flat  and  unprofitable, 
like  beer  a  little  44  pricked  "  that  has  been  44  cor- 
rected "  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  so 
reduced  to  a  frothy  insipidity.  According  to  Le- 
beufs  recipe  to  make  new  wine  old,  44  in  order  to 
make  two  hundred  and  thirty  quarts  you  must  take 
one  quart  of  vietlesseur,  one  quart  of  poraard  (if  for 
Burgundy),  thirty  drachms  of  English  powder; 
dilute  these  chemical  substances  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  pour  it  into  the  cask  and  shake  it  violently,  the 
next  day  do  it  again  once  or  twice  ;  three  days  af- 
terwards clarify  it  again  with  the  English  powder, 
give  a  little  air  for  eight  days,  draw  it  off  after  being 
clarified  into  a  good  ea«dc,  and  add  the  bouquet, 
either  the  pomard  or  the  Medoc  juice." 

If  such  be  the  process  poor  French  wines  have  to 
go  through  before  the^  can  be  made  palatable,  we 
should  like  to  know  if  this  is  the  "  good,  sound 
claret "  at  twelve  shillings  a  dozen  we  find  adver- 
tised in  grocers'  and  tavern-keepers'  windows.  The 
Lancet  last  week  gives  a  scientific  analysis  of  Bor- 
deaux wines,  but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
•4  poudre  Anglaise,"  which  plays  such  a  part  in 
"  beautifying "  the  poor  wines  grown  across  the 
Channel.    If  our  contemporary,  by  this  analysis, 
hopes  to  give  its  readers  any  clue  to  the  real  value 
of  the  wine  they  drink,  wo  fancy  he  will  be  mis- 
taken.   As  well  may  he.  attempt  to  describe  a  beau- 
tiful face  by  giving  the  dimensions  of  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  and  the  diameter  of  the  eyes,  as  to  give  the 
delicate  flavor  and  other  valuable  qualities  of  wine 
by  a  confusing  column  of  figures  referring  to  their 
specific  gravity,  volatile  noids,  absolute  alcohol,  &c, 
—  an  array  of  ingredients,  in  short,  ten  thousand 
times  more  perplexing  and  44  headachy "  to  con- 
template   than    44  Bradshaw's    Railway  Guide." 
Moulder,  a  great  analyst,  has  already  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  14  all  that  can  be  said  of  good  wine 
is  that  it  is  good  " ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
only  value  of  the  Lancet  Analytic  Commission  will 
be  to  affenl  certain  pushing  wine-merchants  the 
means  of  making  extracts  from  its  highly  flattering 
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reports,  which  the  palate  of  the  educated  public 
most  certainly  cannot  indorse. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fo- 
called  light  wines  of  France  arc  no  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  pure  than  the  heavier  and  more 
alcoholized  wines  of  the  Peninsula  made  expressly 
for  the  British  market.  The  sun  in  Bordeaux  and 
Burgundy  is  but  rarely  sufficiently  powerful  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  grapes ;  hence  the  necessity  for 
the  addition  of  alcohol  to  give  the  wine  strength. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  the  same  addition  of 


spirit  made  to  the  sweet  wine  most  produced  by  the 
tropical  heat  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  the  English  demand  from  Spain  and  Portu- 
al  qualities  in  the  grape  that  it  can  never  furnish. 
iVe  must  not  only  have  a  sweet  wine,  but  a  strong 
one,  —  two  qualities  that  are  entirely  antagonistic 
to  each  other  in  pure  wine-  But,  as  Mr.  Crawford 
says,  "  a  fine  port  may  be  considered  as  a  work  of 
art  as  well  as  a  production  of  nature  " ;  and  this  is 
the  way  the  wine-artists  set  to  work.    In  order  to 

J (reserve  the  sweetness  in  the  wine,  it  is  dosed  with 
roni  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  alcohol ;  this  ad- 
dition prevents  further  fermentation  taking  place, 
and  a  luscious,  hot  compound  is  the  result,  —  a  wine 
which  the  merchant  tells  us  is  suited  to  the  fas- 
tidious tastes  of  the  civilized  Briton,  but  which  no 
other  nation  in  Europe  will  touch  !  Thus,  whether 
the  wind  blows  hot  or  cold,  the  modern  Rachels  of 
the  vineyard  are  compelled  by  us  to  u  improve  " 
the  complexion  of  Bacchus  by  the  addition  of' spirit- 
uous essences,  and  other  cunningly  coutrived  ad- 
ditions of  art,  until  every  natural  feature  of  the 
generous  god  is  lost  in  the  process. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mibs  Kate  Terry,  the  favorite  London  actress, 
was  recently  married  to  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis.  Young 
England  will  hate  the  said  Mr.  Lewis. 

A  monument,  composed  of  lava  stone  found  on 
the  spot,  is  about  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  Cook  in  Koalakekua  Bay,  Hawaii,  where 
he  was  killed. 


Tor  exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  the  Paris- 
ian holders  of  the  copyright  of  Gounod's  opera  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  nave  induced  the  managers 
of  the  German  opera-houses  to  combine  in  declin- 
ing to  produce  the  work. 

The  Tatler  of  the  London  Review  says :  u  The 
Christmas  Annuals  are  already  in  a  forward  state. 
Mr.  Dickens  has  taken  the  advice  of  the  Times, 
and  has  cat  off  all  the  smaller  story-tellers,  and,  in 
Wilkie  Collins,  will  write  the  whole  of 
umber  of  All  the  Year  Round. 

The  London  Morning  Star  says  that  "  the  Bis- 
marck family  have  just  held  a  meeting  at  Berlin,  and 
presented  the  Count  with  an  album  containing  pho- 
tographs of  each  of  the  members  and  a  splendid  gold 
cup."  An  album  containing  a  cup  will  rather  as- 
tonish Bismarck's  posterity,  providing  this  singular 
souvenir  is  retained  in  the  family. 

An  English  gentleman  bought  a  cap  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind  of  cloth  at  a  tailor's  in  Paris.  On 
entering  the  Exhibition  he  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  much  jostled  by  people  who  quickly  dis- 
appeared again.  On  putting  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  he  found  them  full  of  watches,  and  port- 


monnaies  containing  more  or  leas  coin.  The  Eng- 
lishman referred  the  matter  to  the  police,  who 
discovered  that  a  confederacy  of  light-fingered  gen- 
try had  supplied  the  tailor  with  the  cloth,  and 
had  ordered  twelve  caps,  hut  the  tailor  had  found 
that  there  was  enough  cloth  to  make  thirteen,  and 
had  sold  the  extra  one  to  the  Englishman,  who  thus 
innocently  became  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 

The  Empress  has  not  altogether  recovered  from 
the  shock  produced  on  her  nervous  system  by  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Chamois,  and  has,  moreover,  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  excitement  of  seeing  one 
of  her  couriers  drowned,  or  rather  dashed  to  pieces, 
almost  under  the  windows  of  the  Villa  EugcVie. 
The  Empress  rushed  out,  and,  on  seeing  the  corp«e 
carried  past,  insisted  on  endeavoring  to  bring  back 
animation  by  friction.  Three  doctors  happened  to 
be  present,  yet  the  Empress  herself  stood  for  twenty 
minutes  actively  employed  in  rubbing  the  body  with 
hot  flannels,  &c.,  but  life  was  extinct.  This  is  the 
second  death  which  has  occurred  under  her  eye  dur- 
ing her  short  ttjour  at  Biarritz. 

A  remarkable  trial  basjustbeen  decided  in  the 
Tribunal  Civil  de  la  Seine,  arising  from  the  follow- 
ing facts :  A  certain  Madame  Tamisier  died  in  the 
year  1863,  of  small-pox;  and  among  her  effects  a 
small  lot  of  things,  including  a  ball  of  thread,  was 
knocked  down  to  a  M.  Audebert,  who  a  couple  of 
years  afterwards  gave  this  ball  of  thread  to  a  Mdlle. 
Fricoteau.  AfW  some  time  Mdlle.  Fricofeau,  on 
trying  the  thread,  found  it  bad,  but  unwound  it  and 
cut  open  the  cushion  on  which  she  found  it  rolled. 
Inside  were  twenty  bank-notes  of  l,OO0f.  each. 
She  did  not  know  their  value,  but  a  friend  of  hers 
obtained  gold  for  one,  and  she  then  told  M.  Aud- 
ebert of  her  good  fortune.  The  matter  came  to  the 
ears  of  M.  Cocbois,  the  representative  of  Madame 
Tamisier,  who  sought  to  treat  the  affair  as  a  rob- 
bery. In  this  respect  he  failed,  but  17,000f.  were 
lodged  in  court,  and  he  then  proceeded  by  a  civil 
action  to  recover  the  3,000£  which  they  had  spent. 
After  a  long  trial,  in  which  the  advocates  for  the 
finders  of  the  money  argued  ablv  for  them,  they 
were  cast,  and  ordered  to  return  the  3,000f.  and  to 
pay  the  costs. 

A  correspondent  addresses  the  following  note 
to  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Star,  touching  the  bad 
boy  of  Abyssinia :  Your  correspondent  44  A.  A  A" 
describes  the  Emperor  Theodore  as  drunken  and 
atrociously  cruel.  Mr.  Henry  Dufton,  who  was  a 
guest  at  the  king's  court,  says,  in  his  work  just  pub- 
lished, that  the  king  has  never  been  known  to  drink 
too  much,  and  that  the  statements  to  the  contrary 
are  calumnies. 

Cruel  he  is,  certainly,  from  our  point  of  view,  for 
he  killed  1,500  prisoners  in  cold  blood.  But  at  least 
we  ought  to  remember  that  he  did  it  to  revenge  the 
death  of  our  Consul  Plowden  and  his  English  Gen- 
eral Bell.  In  his  letter  to  the  Queen  he  said  be  ex- 
terminated the  rebels  to  win  her  friendship.  Con- 
sidering that  Mr.  Eyre,  our  Jamaica  pasha,  hung  in 
cold  blood  450  prisoners  to  revenge  the  death  of 
Mr.  Kettlehodt,  a  planter,  we  ought  to  allow  some- 
thing for  the  fierce  manners  of  Ethiopia. 

Pray  don't  let  us  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
we  are  going  to  fight  with  a  d.-mken  barbarian. 
Mr.  Plowden  bad  the  highest  opinion  of  this  man's 
ability,  courage,  and  endurance,  and  an  admiration 
for  his  Christian  fanaticism.    There  is  no  Eastern 
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enemy  with  whom  we  hare  ever  grappled  so  danger- 
ous a*  Theodore  of  Abyssinia ;  but  we  hope  he  will 
be  politic  enough  to  yield  rather  than  give  his  here- 
ditary enemies,  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  advantages 
which  a  war  with  England  would  confirm  to  them. 

Tne  Debate  publishes  some  details  of  the  attack 
which  proved  fatal  to  M.  Fould.  It  appears  that 
he  wrote  to  several  people,  inviting  them  to  his 
estate,  and  giving  some  account  of  his  late  hunting 
experiences.  The  table  was  set  at  six  o'clock,  but 
the  dinner  had  scarcely  begun  when  M.  Fould  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  shivering,  and  complained  of 
suddeu  pains  in  the  arms  and  hands.  At  the  en- 
treaty of  Mdme.  Fould,  he  left  the  room  and  went 
to.  bed,  asking  to  be  left  alone,  saying  that  it  was 
but  a  slight  indisposition,  and  he  wanted  to  sleep. 
At  half-past  seven  Madame  Fould  went  up  to  the 
room  to  see  how  he  was,  and,  receiving  no  reply 
to  her  questiou,  thought  he  was  in  a  deep  sleep, 
and  withdrew.  At  nine  o'clock  she  went  again, 
and,  receiving  no  answer  from  him,  hastened  to 
his  bed,  took  his  hand,  and  found  he  was  dead. 
It  is  believed  that  he  died  immediately  after  he  got 
into  bed.  The  remains  of  M.  Fould  were  interred 
in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Pere  La  Chaise, 
where  the  deceased  had  a  family  vault  constructed. 

The  Salut  Public  tries  to  make  out  that  the  last 
cigar  smoked  by  M.  Fould  was  the  cause  of  his 
death  :  —  Nicotine,  the  redoubtable  poisonous  prin- 
ciple of  tobacco,  acta  as  a  heart-poison.  In  experi- 
menting on  animals,  our  eminent  physiologist,  Claude 
Bernard,  observed  that  it  paralyzed  the  central  organ 
of  the  circulation,  thence  sudden  death.  A  dose 
insufficient  to  kill,  nevertheless,  produces  symptoms 
analogous  to  those  of  ant/inu  pectoris.  One  of  the 
mot  distinguished  physicians  of  our  time,  M.  Beau, 
who  died  two  years  since,  read  a  memoir  at  the  Arid- 
em  y  of  Sciences,  in  1862,  in  which  be  showed  by  a 
very  considerable  number  of  observations  made 
during  lus  practice,  the  influence  of  tobacco-smok- 
ing, and  especially  in  tho  form  of  cigars,  in  produc- 
ing uri/jhut  pectoris.  He  remarked  that  tho  cigar 
chiefly  has  this  dreadful  result  upon  impressionable 
persons,  who  led  sedentary  lives,  and  whose  minds 
arc  constantly  on  the  stretch.  Two  years  later  an- 
other physician.  Dr.  E.  Decaisne,  adduced  a  series  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  cases  respecting  the  pernicious 
act  ion  on  the  functions  of  the  heart  caused  by  smok- 
ing tobacco.  This  is  now  an  accepted  point  in 
medical  science,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  practition- 
er who  does  not  prohibit  smoking,  or,  at  least,  who 
fails  to  recommend  the  greatest  moderation  in  it  to 
such  of  his  patients  as  are  liable  to  even  tho  slight- 
est perturbation  of  the  functions  of  the  heart.  Now, 
XL  Fould.  who  was  a  smoker  and  subject  to  palpi- 
tations of  the  heart,  evidently  had  a  slight  attack  of 
arnjina  pectoris  in  the  morning,  to  which  he  paid 
little  attention,  and  then,  in  the  evening,  a  violent 
and  mortal  attack.  In  the  interval  a  cigar  Was 
smoked  :  who  can  say  that  this  cigar  was  not  the  last 
last  straw  which  broke,  &c.  ? 

Oi'R  correspondent  in  Vienna  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing notes  :  — 

"  An  undertaking  of  great  interest,  a  new  ship- 
canal,  is  being  carried  out  with  unremitting  indus- 
try in  Holland.  The  Amsterdam  canal-work*  are 
.rapidly  proj^rejeing.  By  them  Amsterdam  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  North  Sea.  and  the  much  longer 
and  expensive,  route  by  the  North  Holland  Canal 
will  thus  be  avoided.    The  canal  is  two  hundred  and 


fifteen  feet  wide  at  the  water-line,  and  eighteen  feet 
deep.  It  will  run  through  two  small  lakes,  and  trav- 
erse the  sandv  neck  of  land  which  shuts  them  out 
from  the  North  Sea.  A  harbor  covering  an  area  of 
two  hundred  acres  will  be  built  here,  and  large  con- 
crete blocks  —  fifty  of  which  are  being  made  per 
day  —  are  preparing  for  the  purpose.  About 
twelve  thousand  acres  of  rich  alluvial  soil  will  be 
reclaimed.  The  whole  undertaking  is  to  cost  twenty- 
eight  million  florins ;  and  the  contract  for  the  work 
has  been  taken  up  by  an  English  firm,  Messrs.  Lee 
&  Son. 

44  The  first  portion  of  the  work  forming  the  history 
of  the  campaign  of  1866,  published  by  the  Prussian 
military  authorities,  has  now  appeared.  It  is  to  be 
in  five  parts.  The  first  section  gives  an  account  of 
the  diplomatic  relations,  preparations  for  the  war, 
concentration  aud  position  of  the  armies,  and  the 
operations  against  Hanover  and  Electoral  Hesse. 
In  supplementary  chapters  the  different  orders  of 
battle,  the  number  of  the  troops  and  of  those  con- 
veyed by  rail,  are  given. 

44  Verdi,  the  composer,  has  returned  to  Italy,  after 
having  spent  a  month  at  Paris. 

44  Many  hitherto  unknown  instrumental  compo- 
sitions of  Schubert  have  been  discovered  at  Vienna. 

44  The  6th  of  October  was  the  birthday  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Vienna,  Cardinal  Rtuscher.  It  was  in- 
tended to  celebrate  it  by  a  charivari  before  his  win- 
dows; for  His  Eminence  has  made  himself  most  un- 
popular by  his  conduct  in  the  Concordat  question. 
All  preparations  were  made  in  secret  by  the  authori- 
ties for  quelling  at  once  any  disturbance.  None, 
however,  occurred ;  for  the  weather  was  bad,  and 
the  rain  kept  people  at  home. 

44  In  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  its  neighborhood 
people  are  awaiting  with  curiosity  the  determination 
which  the  Prussian  Government  will  come  to  with 
regard  to  the  gaming-houses.  This  year  the  harvest 
has  been  a  rich  one;  in  Hamburg  the  dividend  on 
the  profits  of  the  green  table  has  been  forty-two  per 
cent. ;  at  Wiesbaden,  fifty  per  cent. 

44  The  celebrated  violinist,  Joachim,  will  give,  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  concerts  in  Vienna. 

44  The  German  author.  Julius  Mosen,  died  on  the 
10th  of  October  in  Oldenburg." 

Dr.  John  Lkydkn*,  in  his  memoir  of  John  Wil- 
son, author  of  "  The  Clyde,"  the  only  descriptive 
poem  of  the  kind  which  Scotland  has  produced, 
tells  us,  that  when  Wilson  was  elected  master  of  the 
grammar  school  of  Greenock,  it  was  stipulated  by 
the  magistrates  and  minister  of  the  parish  that  he 
should  abandon  the  "  the  profane  and  unprofitable 
art  of  poem-making."  The  poor  schoolmaister  was 
compelled  to  resign  himself  to  the  decree  of  the  in- 
tolerant Presbyterian  rulers,  and  he  wrote  no  more 
verses.  This  happened  exactly  a  hunt! red  years 
ago ;  fbr  it  was  in  1  767  that  he  entered  on  what  he 
mournfully  called  44  the  dreary  days  of  an  obscure 
life,"  in  which  he  was  44  the  contempt  of  shopkeep- 
ers and  brutish  skippers."  Greenock  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  improved  as  much  as  it  ought  to  have 
done  in  the  interval,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  state- 
ment made  this  week  by  the  Glasgow  Mail.  An 
attempt  to  raise  a  hundred  guineas  fbr  a  statuo-of 
John  Gait,  the  novelist,  who  was  connected  with 
Greenock  by  family  relationships,  and  who  spent  in 
that  place  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  has  proved 
abortive ;  and  the  few  earnest  supporters  of  the 
scheme  are  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  a 
small  mural  drinking-fountain,  on  which  they  pro- 
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pose  to  place  a  bronze  medallion  of  Gait.  It  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  this,  that  a  cast  of  the  novel- 
ists head  and  face,  taken  by  a  friend  of  Gait's, 
when  he  died  in  Greenock,  and  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  local  literary  institution,  should  have  been 
«il<l  for  a  trifle  some  time  since  by  the  committee  of 
that  institution  to  an  itinerant  showman. 

Tub  Newton  and  Pascal  controversy,  siys  the 
London  Review,  had  had  the  effect  of  showing  how 
much  ignorance  prevails  even  among  Newton's 
countrymen  as  to  what  his  discoveries  really  were. 
Tnere  seems  to  be.  a  general  belief  that  Newton, 
having  been  hit  on  the  nose  by  a  falling  apple,  set 
to  work  ancl  ''discovered  gravity."  Several  in- 
genious gentlemen  have  written  lo  the  papers  to 
prove  that  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the 
liict  that  falling  bodies  tend  to  the  earth's  centre, 
and  that  he,  therefore,  ought  to  be  credited  with  the 
merit  of  the  discovery.  It  is  evident  they  fancied 
Newton's  claim  was  that  of  having  found  out  why,  if 
an  apple  tumbled  off  a  tree,  it  fell  to  the  ground, 
it  is  probable  that  they  imagined  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Copernican  theory.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
.  know  what  was  the  true  nature  of  Newton's  dis- 
covery, he  can  easily  satisfy  himself  by  referring  to 
the  article  u  Newton,"  in  the  "  English  Cyclopasdia." 
When  the  plague  forced  him  to  retire  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Woolthorpe,  in  16G5,  "  he  began  to  reflect 
more  particularly  upon  the  nature  of  the  force  by 
which  bodies  at  the  earth's  surface  are  drawn  to- 
wards its  centre,  and  to  conjecture  that  the  same 
force  might  possibly  extend  to  the  moon,  and  there 
be  of  sufficient  intensity  to  counteract  the  centrifu- 
gal force  of  that  satellite,  and  thereby  retain  it  in 
its  orbit  about  the  earth."  The  result  of  his  re- 
searches was  his  grand  discovery,  not  that  which 
the  gentlemen  who  write  to  the  newspapers  attribute 
to  him,  but  that  of  "  the  universal  gravitation  of 
matter,  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance."  We  knew  before  that  there  was  a 
great  stock  of  ignorance  in  the  world,  hut  this 
wonderful  expression  of  it  in  the  case  of  Newton's 
discoveries  is  somewhat  startling.  After  all,  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  man  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  comic  papers,  who,  being  fond  of  cheer- 
fulness, detested  Newton  because  he  had  discovered 
gravity. 

Tiik  Steele  publishes  an  interesting  article  touch- 
ing a  certain  CflBsar  Moreno.  '  The  following  details 
concerning  this  strange  personage  are  certainly 
curious :  lie  is  an  Italian;  native  of  Piedmont; 
and  speaks  forty-two  languages.  He  was  sent  for 
by  Victor  Emanuel.  "  As  you  are  acquainted  with 
every  known  fxiloi*,  you  can  talk  to  my  Ethiopi- 
ans," said  the  King,  —  the  said  Ethiopians  having 
In-cn  sent  over  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  with  a 
present  of  Arabian  horses.  The  blacks  were  sent 
ibr.  Moreno,  to  their  amazement,  addressed  them 
in  their  native  idiom.  "  What  did  they  *ay  to 
you  V  "  inquired  the  King,  after  the  negroes'  depar- 
ture. "  That  your  Majesty  was  wrong  to  have  had 
theni  baptized,  because  they  have  remained  Mussul- 
mans in  heart  and  soul.  Ble>sed  water  lost,  sire  !  " 
The  King  laughed.  From  his  youth  Moreno  hated 
the  English,  anil,  as  he  was  bitteu  by  the  mania  for 
travelling,  he  went  to  India,  and  became  aid-de- 
camp to  Nana  Sahib.    At  Cawnpore  he  had  a  duel 


with  an  English  officer,  who  laid  his  head  open 
with  his  sabre;  on  which  Moreno  levelled  his  revol- 
ver, and,  while  quoting  from  Richard  III.,  '*  Despair 
and  die,"  shot  his  adversary  dead.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Nana  Sahib,  Moreno  went  to  Singapore, 
where,  some  Malays  tell  him  of  an  island  where 
rivers  of  gold  and  mines  of  diamonds  are  in  abun- 
dance. Moreno  accordingly  freights  a  schooner, 
and,  assisted  by  his  Malay  friends,  arrives  at  this 
Eidorado,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  diminutive  race 
of  blacks,  who  look  upon  him  much  as  the  Aztecs 
did  on  Cortez  ;  and  he  is  forthwith  led  before  their 
chief,  whose  palace  is  formed  of  the  interwoven 
branches  of  a  palm-tree.  Moreno  makes  himself 
so  agreeable  that  no  less  than  three  of  the  chief's 
daughters  are  bestowed  on  him  as  wives.  Mean- 
while he  explores  the  island,  draws  a  map  thereof, 
and,  having  obtained  his  father-in  law's  leave  to  pay 
a  short  visit  to  his  white  friends,  he  arrives  at  Flor- 
ence, where  he  obtains  an  audience  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel, and  urges  him  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  take 
possession  of  this  auriferous  island.  His  Majesty, 
however,  what  with  Garibaldi  and  Bismarck,  has 
enough  on  hand  pust  now.  Moreno,  considerably 
disgusted,  starts  for  Paris,  where  he  now  is,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  and  an  audience 
which  he  has  solicited.  If  he  finds  his  proposal  to 
extend  the  French  possessions  in  the  East  rejected 
by  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  Moreno  starts  for 
New  York  where  he  flatters  himself  be  will  ibrm  a 
company,  in  whose  name  he  will  take  possession  of 
the  island,  dethrone  his  father-in-law,  and  establish 
factories,  whence  the  superabundant  and  much- 
neglected  wealth  of  this  newly-discovered  Eldo- 
rado will  flow  hi  ship-loads  of  gold  and  precious 
stones  to  the  shores  of  Europe. 


THE  SYNAGOGUE  OF  SWALLOWS. 

Lo.  on  the  roofs  the  swallows  congregate. 
What  time  the  raindrops  of  October  patter, 

And  each  one  talks  about  his  future  fate  ; 
And  bless  my  soul,  how  merrily  they  chatter  I 

"  I'm  off  to  Memphis,"  are  the  words  of  one ; 

"  A  nest  by  azure  Nile  was  the  suggestion 
Of  rare  old  lyrical  Anacreon, 

Ere  earth  was  plagued  with  an  Egyptian 


"  Well,  I 'm  for  Athens,"  quoth  another  bird  : 
"  Extremely  pleasant  is  the  Greek  metropolis ; 

Dear  Procne's  waitings  long  ago  it  beard ; 
And  I  *ve  a  cosey  nest  in  the  Acropolis." 

"I'm  for  Stamboul,nthua  twittered  Number  Three; 

44 1  like  the  Turks,  who  desperately  tore  an 
Enormous  slice  from  Europe.    Then,  you  see, 

I 'm  rather  heterodox,  and  love  the  Koran." 

Another  said,  "  Afar  in  Eastern  land 

Tartars  would  snatch  old  England's  gold  tiara  ; 

I  mean  to  fly  straight  off  to  Samarcand, 

And  watch  the  Russian  armies  through  Bokhara." 

"  Away !  away  I  and  at  your  swiftest  pace ! 
Come  back,  and  tell  what's  done  and  who  is  undone," 
So  spake  the  sagest  of  the  swallow  race  : 
"  I  'in  tired  of  travel,  and  shall  stay  in  London." 
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A  VISIT  TO  GUST  AVE  DORK'S  STUDIO. 

M.  Donfc's  studio  is  situated  in  one  of  those 
quiet,  clean,  aristocratic  little  streets  that  open  out 
of  the  Champs  Elysecs,  to  the  right,  as  you  go  to- 
wards tlx-  Are  de  l'Etoile  from  the  Place  do  la  Con- 
conic.  The  room  has  an  air  of  wealth  about  it. — 
indeed,  it  is  so  lofty  and  spacious  that  the  epical 
pictures  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  could  almost  find 
room  to  stand  against  its  east  wall.  The  young 
painter's  studio  happens  just  now  to  he  peculiarly 
worthy  of  attention,  as  its  owner  this  year  collected 
together  several  dozens  of  his  most  representative 
pic  tures,  in  order  that  they  should  he  seen  by  any 
friends  or  admirers  of  his  whom  the  Exjiosition 
might  allure  to  Paris.  It  is  also  not  improbable 
that  some  recent  rather  harsh  rejections  by  the 
Academic  managers,  of  pictures  sent  for  exhibition, 
may  have  driven  an  ambitious  man  to  this  quiet, 
dignified,  and  gentlemanlike  form  of  protest.  M. 
Dord  is  a  business  man,  not  likely  to  let  his  market 
be  injured  by  the  jealousy  of  old  Academicians, 
who  priz->  conventional  grouping  above  original- 
ity, and  finish  and  pedantic  drawing  beyond  ge- 
nius. 

It  is  now  exactly  ten  years  ago  that  the  repro- 
duction in  England  of  the  Wandering  Jew  first 
drew  attention  in  this  country  to  the  versatile  im- 
agination ami  wide  grasp  of  this  marvellous  book- 
illustrator.  Even  artists  were  taken  off  their  legjs 
(metaphorically  speaking)  by  the  audacity  of  his 
humor  and  the  prodigality  of  his  invention.  The 
few  who  saw  his  drawings  were  lost  in  astonishment, 
not  merely  at  the  grotesque  force  of  the  designs, 
but  also  at  the  great  size  of  the  wood-engravings, 
and  their  exquisite  boldness  and  finish.  For  the 
first  time  some  of  the  Rembrandtic  effects  of  paint- 
ing seemed  obtained  in  a  new  material,  and  one 
scarcely  knew  which  to  admire  most,  the  designer 
or  the  wood-cutter.  Here  and  there  the  work  was 
marred  by  vulgarities,  indecencies,  or  instances  of 
imperfect  taste.  But  these  were  pardoned  because 
the  artist  was  working  for  a  French  public,  ami  be- 
cause Mich  faults  seemed  the  men?  froth  rising  from  a 
rich  and  generous  liquor.  The  whole  series,  found- 
ed on  a  line  ballad  by  SchulH-rt  and  a  miserable 
poem,  evidently  written  to  order,  by  Pierre  Dupotit, 
was  an  extraordinary  phantasmagoria;  but  pre-emi- 
nent among  the  plates  was  the  rainy  night  when  the 
Jew  starts  on  his  long  iournev.  and  the  davbreak  in 
the  ceim-tery,  where  the  crimson  whirls  of  circling 
cloud  take  the  form  of  a  long  procession  of  Jews 
and  soldiers  buffeting  our  Saviour  on  bis  way  to 
Calvary.    It  is,  of  course,  only  the  guilty  Wander- 


er's thoughts  that  have  shaped  the  clouds  to  the 
semblance  the  artist  has  given  them. 

About  the  same  time  there  crept  into  London 
studios  a  bulky  volume  of  Balzac's  "  Contes  Dro- 
latiqucs,"  those  weird  and  rather  repulsive  imita- 
tions of  the  middle-age  stories.  This  book  was  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  Dord,  who  lavished  on  it  all 
the  treasures  of  his  fancy,  humor,  diablerie,  ghost- 
ishness,  ghastliness,  and  wild  imagination.  In  this 
effort  the  wood-engravers  (better  artists  than  ours) 
excelled  themselves.  They  proved  that  the  strongest 
effects  can  be  produced  by  plain  black  and  white. 
They  enlarged,  as  it  were,  the  gamut  of  their  art. 
They  showed  you  the  sunshine  on  summer  meadows, 
making  flowers  transparent  and  grass  luminous. 
They  sent  the  sunshine  glancing  through  the  latticed 
windows  of  old  Paris,  lighting  up  the  acres  of  jewels 
that  shone  on  the  broad  breast  of  Francis  the  First. 
They  gave  you  twilight  rivers,  barred  with  the 
shadows  of  poplars;  —  nothing  was  too  hard  for 
them  ;  from  the  glow-worm  and  the  cross  lightning, 
to  the.  sunset  light  on  ca«tle  walla  ami  the  flash  of 
torches  on  a  pool  of  blood,  they  could  give  it  you 
all;  it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  tone  or  shade 
of  color  they  could  not  express  by  implication. 
Two  of  the  most  vivid  and  startling  of  Dore's  fan- 
cies in  this  book  were, —  the  knight  cutting  the  kneel- 
ing lover  of  his  guilty  wife  into  halves,  and  the 
headlong  charge  of  knights  along  a  Moorish  cliff. 
A  Niagara  of  mounted  Moors  have  rolled  down 
before  their  spears,  and  a  legion  of  snapping  croc- 
odiles are  waiting  to  welcome  the  infidels  below. 
But  it  is  an  injustice  to  single  out  illustrations  when 
the  volume  is  a  mine  of  drollery  and  invention. 
Perhaps  chivalry  was  never  before  made  such  a  fool 
of,  for  Dore  delights  in  burlesquing  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  his  battles  darkens  the  air  with  living 
arms  and  noses,  and  rejoices  to  show* you  a  knight 
in  armor  breaking  up  like  glass  before  his  rival's 
lance. 

Dore's  Dante,  Don  Quixote,  and  Milton  are  bet- 
ter known,  and  need  no  comment  from  us.  His 
illustrations  of  the  Bible,  too,  are  as  widespread  in 
England  as  in  France.  They  only  want  one  thing, 
and  that  is  religious  feeling.  It  is  rumored  in  Paris 
that  the  young  artist  has  sworn  by  the  bones  of  his 
ancestors  and  the  porte-eravon  of  Michael  Angclo, 
to  illustrate,  all  the  great  epical  works  of  the  world. 
Shakespeare  is  still  liefore  him.  But  we  rather 
dread  the  French  clement  there,  and  await  the  re- 
sult with  eagerness,  but  fear. 

The  studio  wc  visited  contains  specimens  of  all 
Dore's  manners.  Spanish  muleteers,  grinning  over 
their  guitars,  or  in  the  agonies  of  the  Fandango; 
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Dantesque  plains  of  Hades,  with  seething  whirlpools 
of  tormented  creatures,  sloping  Pyrenean  pines, 
woods  leading  to  blue  chasms  and  eagle-haunted 
ravines,  French  peasant  girls,  with  the  rosy  brown 
cheeks,  and  the  pretty  ayncerlr.  of  their  race ;  Ger- 
man gambling-houses,  classical  nymphs,  beloved  by 
all-loving  Jove;  Parisian  crones,  mendicants  ugly 
as  Laehesis,  anil  old  as  Ops ;  Russian  battle-went* s, 
flower-nieces,  old  castles,  Pie  tils,  and  Roman  Judg- 
ment Halls,  —  all  these  eliminations  of  one  man's 
fertile  brain  surround  the  walls  of  the  Champs 
Elysecs  studio,  as  they  once  lined  the  retina  of 
Dore. 

A  very  large  picture  of  the  Gambling-room  at 
Baden-Baden  is  not  very  much  to  our  mind.  The 
canvas  seems  larger  than  the  artist's  idea.  Tin; 
color  is  garish  and  crude,  and  the  moral  purpose 
and  satire  of  Hogarth  is  totally  wanting.  It  may 
be  personal,  and  the  faces  portraits  from  memory : 
but  the  fact  has  no  historical  interest  for  us.  We 
take  the  enormous  picture  on  its  own  merits,  and 
vote  it  as  more  audacious  and  clever  than  com- 
plete or  satisfying.  It  may  please  the  French  pub- 
lic to  see  an  insufferably  cold,  arrogant,  insolent 
Englishman  painted  as  a  type  of  the  Saxon  race ; 
but  to  us  it  seems  a  foolish  piece  of  satire.  This 
man,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  tables,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  see  his  wife's  foudness  for  play, 
should  have  been  contrasted  witli  some  of  our  fresh, 
frank,  young  Oxonians,  all  fervor  and  fun,  and 
treating  the  whole  scene  as  "  an  enormous  lark." 
Tin?  peasant  women  introduced  seem  anachronisms; 
ami  the  resplendent  Lorcttcs  are  expressionless,  all 
but  that  voluptuous  young  Jewess,  before  whom  the 
green  table  is  piled  with  gold.  The  different  na- 
tionalities are  by  no  means  strongly  defined;  and 
theie  is  an  audacious  sketchincss  about  the  painting 
which  rather  jars  on  eyes  fresh  from  the  solidity  of 
Titian,  the  grace  of  Raphael,  the  robustness  of  Ru- 
bens, and  the  passionate  spontaneonsnesa  of  Tinto- 
ret.  In  a  wonl,  there  is  too  much  of  the  panorama 
about  it ;  for  even  the  historical  monstrosities  at 
Versailles  (bought  by  the  yard)  are  more  elabo- 
rated than  this  glorious  grijjonagc,  —  this  grand 
tbaur/tc. 

M.  Dore  is,  we  hear,  justly  proud  of  a  little  gray 
cabinet-picture  on  the  place  of  honor  on  the  south 
wall,  .Moses  in  the  Bulrushes."  It  is  merely  a 
rather  commonplace  child  floating  in  a  cradle;  but 
the  effect  is  very  poetical.  Through  a  thin  gray 
mist  a  choir  of  watchful  angels  are  skimming  round 
the  unconscious  child,  who  is  wisely  not  made  too 
old  and  knowing.  There  is  an  indescribable  charm 
in  this  picture,  though  it  is  utterly  wanting  in  even 
that  pseudo-Orientalism  now  so  common  in  French 
art.  In  this  same  vein  we  have  also,  "  Tsraelitish 
Women  mourning  in  Babylon,"  a  picture  of  extreme 
finish,  and  with  a  fine  luminous  after-glow  in  the 
sky.  M.  Dord  does  not  generally  excel  in  color; 
the  black-and-white  of  wood-drawing  has  spoilt  him. 
His  color  is  painty  and  opaque,  and  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  get  away  from  this  defect,  and  imitate 
Murillo,  his  pictures  often  become  gaudy  and  star- 
ing. A  true,  colorist  could  express  more  by  one 
graduated  roll  of  a  brush,  dipped  only  in  one  pig- 
ment, than  M.  Dore  could  with  a  trunkful  of  vil- 
lous, blues,  reds,  and  browns.  He  positively  docs 
not  seem  to  believe  in  the  transparency  of  natural 
objects ;  he  never  lets  sunshine  glow  through  his 
leaves ;  he  never  lets  sunlight  gleam  through  the 
colored  chalices  of  his  wild  flowers. 

Doie's  Dante  pictures  are  epical  and  ambitious; 


but  they  are  also  lurid,  monotonous,  and  rather 
painful.  It  would  not  be  pleasant  to  have  for  half 
one's  life  one  side  of  one's  room  covered  with  a  bos- 
pit  il  full  of  writhing  and  suffering  wretches  in  every 
attitude  and  po=e  of  misery,  anguish,  and  despair. 
As  there  is  certainly  a  want  of  sense  in  M.  Dore  of 
the  more  tender  attributes  of  female  beauty,  so  there 
is  also,  we  fear,  a  little  want  of  sensibilitv,  else  why 
his  drawings  of  women  nailed  to  the  wall  by  sword- 
thrusts,  and  why  his  lavish  use  of  blood,  and  of  the 
grosser  forms  of  suffering  ?  We  do  not  forget  that 
in  the  Wandering  Jew  he  drives  arrows  into  eye- 
balls, and  strews  the  ground  with  hewn-off  limlns, 
and  what  he  especially  affects,  —  human  hearts,  — 
while  the  horrors  of  hanging  are  sketched  by  him 
with  an  anatomical  fidelity  that  would  charm  the 
very  soul  of  Mr.  Calcratt. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  however,  such  pictures  as  Dora's 
designs  from  Dante  have  a  value,  in  these  days  of 
cabinet  elaboration  and  microscopic  finish,  in  re- 
minding us  how  forcibly  life-size  pictures,  if  they 
are  even  reasonably  good,  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  never  forget 
that  a  large  canvas  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
large  idea.  Those  horrors  by  poor  Haydon  in  the 
Pantheon  show  the  violent  desire  of  the  artist  to  do 
something  grand  ;  but  grand  thev  certainly  are  not. 
They  are  merely  staring,  wild  wind-bags,  theatrical, 
coarse,  and  sometimes  even  ludicrous.  Dorc's  Dan- 
tesque studies  are  full  of  mystery  and  poetical  hor- 
ror ;  but  they  are  not  pleasing  in  color,  nor  h:is  the 
artist  interested  one's  feelings  for  any  special  group 
of  the  souls  in  torture.  In  both  pictures  Dante  and 
Virgil  stand  amid  a  perfect  battle-field  of  wallowing 
creatures,  and  in  their  multitudinousuess  Dore  has 
certainly  shown  his  genius.  The  drawing  of  the 
nude  figures  is  daring  and  varied,  but  not  refined 
or  learnedly  exact.  The  feeling  as  one  looks  at,  the 
whole  is  that  it  is  a  grand  sketch;  for  even  Tinto- 
ret's  lightning  hand  would  not  have  been  satisfied 
with  such  dashing  incompleteness.  The  art  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  Titian's  massive  paintings 
that  an  Arab  tent  does  to  a  Greek  temple.  In  the 
second  picture,  Dore  has  given  another  phantasma- 
goric glimpse  of  the  deepest  abyss  of  the  Malebolge 
—  the  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice  —  through  aper- 
tures in  whose  green  crystal  floor  emerge  the  heads 
of  those  Florentines  whom  Dante  held  in  special 
abhorrence. 

Dorc's  classical  pictures  are  not  his  finest  works. 
His  genius  is  too  grotesque  and  wilfid  to  understand 
fully  the  calmness  and  symmetry  dear  to  the  Greek 
artist.  His  Europa  is  only  a  fine  study  of  a  wo- 
man's back,  but  it  is  still  better  and  brighter  flesh 
than  Dord  generally  paints.  The  bull  is  so  so  ;  the 
sea  very  woolly  in  its  frotlu  The  Andromeda  is 
less  successful.  The  notion  of  putting  the  figure 
into  violent  gymnastic  movement,  to  express  rei-oil- 
ing  horror  at  the  approach  of  the  monster,  is  slight- 
ly ludicrous.  Perseus  being  half  a  mile,  off,  will 
never  arrive  in  time;  and  the  monster  is  only  one 
of  th<*se  lubberly  sort  of  porpoise  that  froru  Guido 
downwards  it  has  been  the  tradition  in  studios  to 
introduce  into  designs  of  this  subject.  The  agony 
of  fear  should  be  in  the  face,  and  not  merely  in  the 
limbs  of  Andromeda. 

The  religious  pictures  of  Dore  are  very  clever, 
they  only  want  religious  feeling.  Poetry  is  there 
and  imagination  ;  but  no  faith.  They  are  painted 
because  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  and  because 
the  artist  is  ambitious  of  excelling  in  every  branch 
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of  art.  Dore'a  favorite  picture  iu  this  series  quite 
deserved  the  approbation  of  its  author.  It  is  a 
email  picture,  —  "  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes."  The 
chiUl  floats  in  its  buoyant  cradle  among  the  tall 
flags  of  a  most  unoriental  river,  while  through  the 
gray  evening  mist  choirs  of  angel*  ho.vcr  in  the  air, 
anil  guard  from  harm  the  future  lawgiver  of  Israel. 
The  child  is  not  pretty  or  refined,  nor  is  there  the 
slightest  local  atmosphere  in  the  painting;  but  yet 
there  is  an  indescribable  charm  about  the  whole, 
and  it  has  I  wen  struck  out  in  a  happy  moment. 
The  less  said  alxmt  the  Christ  in  the  Judgment 
Hall  "  the  better ;  but  there  is  one  other  sacred 
picture,  Israeli  tish  Women  in  Babylon,"  upon 
which  M.  Dore  has  expended  much  conscientious 
care  and  elaboration,  either  from  liking  or  as  an 
cx|M'rimeut.  The.  sky  has  been  stippled  till  it 
has  attained  a  fine  harmonious  depth  and  glow, 
and  the  drapery  of  the  women  has  been  by  no 
means  slurred.  The  mourners'  faces,  however, 
struck  us  as  somewhat  uninteresting  and  common- 
place. 

In  landscape  M.  Dore  is  mannered,  but  still  ef- 
fective- lie  is  fond  of  mountain  castles  and  dark 
sloping  fir-woods,  with  sunlight  spotting  the  stems 
and  barring  the  mossy  paths.  He  delights  in  dim 
blue  distances,  gray  misty  gorges,  and  Alp  ]»eaks, 
where  the  sun  is  glorifying  the  snow.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  with  all  this  vast  knowledge  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  nature,  he  is  so  hasty,  or  so  impetuous, 
so  reckless,  or  so  color-blind,  that  he  appears  to 
think  that  smears  of  chrome-yellow  can  stand  for 
sunshine,  and  blue  house-paint  for  the  liquid  sap- 
phire of  mountain  air.  That  shadows  are  trans- 
parent, he  seems  wholly  ignorant.  Sir  Joshua 
Iteynolds  would  have  condemned  him,  if  he  had 
been  his  pupil,  to  a  year's  contemplation  of  rain- 
bows, sunbeams,  ripe  peaches,  children's  faces,  and 
bouquets  of  fresh-picked  flowers.  At  present  bis 
paint  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  half  his  designs 
would  be  quite  as  well  in  monochrome. 

In  many  of  M.  Dord's  studies  of  character,  Span- 
ish muleteers,  Italian  brigands,  and  French  peas- 
ante,  the  artist  is  too  violent  and  extravagant  in  his 
caricature ;  his  color  is  as  coarse  and  foxy  as  the 
worst  imitators  of  the  faults  of  Spagnioletto  or  Jor- 
daens,  —  no  semitones,  no  grays,  no  change  from  the 
hot,  leathery  color,  and  the  opaque,  treacly  shadows 
that  the  English  imitators  of  Murillo  also  sometimes 
afTeit. 

There  is  one  large  study  of  flowers  of  which  M. 
Dord  has  painted  a  replica.  A  rank  growth  of 
crimson  poppies  and  blue  blossoms,  and  rough,  wool- 
Iv-leaved  weeds,  coltsfoot,  and  darnel,  M.  Dore"  has 
sketched  in  the  corner  of  some  summer  meadow. 
Butterflies  hover  over  them,  lizards  twine  through 
the  stalks,  —  all  is  life,  hope,  and  promise.  In  the 
foreground,  however,  the  blade  of  a  scythe  gleams, 
or  rather  should  gleam,  with  the  moral  of  the  tran- 
eitoriness  of  life.  Death,  the  mower,  is  coming  down 
in  a  moment  or  two  upon  all  that  luxuriance  of  life. 
The  pit)*  of  it  is  that  M.  Dore's  paint  is  so  opaque 
that  the  steel  scythe  looks  like  wood,  and  the  flow- 
ers and  leaves  are  not  transparent,  —  no  soft  light 
passes  through  their  horny  teguments. 

With  the  greatest  admiration  of  the  genius  of  this 
versatile  and  accomplished  young  Freuch  artist,  we 
must  sum  up  by  confessing  that,  as  a  painter,  apart 
from  an  inventor,  M.  Dore  disapi>oiuts  us.  lie  is 
careless  and  scrimmagy,  and  ho  is  a  bad  colorist. 
He  seems  to  be  unable  to  finish  the.  wild  dreams 
wjth  which  his  quick  brain  is  perpetually  teeming. 


The  rapidity  of  wood-drawing  has,  we  fear,  spoiled 
him  for  patient  toil  and  thorough  workmanship. 

Black  and  white  has  injured  his  taste  for  color. 
The  constant  demands  of  hasty  publishers  have  led 
him  to  pursue  money-making  with  a  fervor  injuri- 
ous to  his  fame.  Already  he  begins  to  repeat  him- 
self; he  tries  to  ape  originality  by  violent  contrasts  ; 
or,  in  his  hurry,  he  sinks  into  commonplace.  There 
is  only  one  way  by  which  he  could  save  himself,  and 
that  way  he  will  not  tread.  He  should  maturely 
think  out  a  great  picture,  great  in  colors,  design,  and 
primary  thought;  he  should  put  in  it  all  he  knew. 
He  should  devote  six  long  months  to  it,  and  build 
it  slowly  up  to  perfection,  lie  should  make  every 
study  from  the  model,  and  take  every  drapery  from 
nature.  He  should  finish  even  the  minutes t  fore- 
ground object  from  the  real  substance,  shape,  tone, 
and  texture.  From  the  last  touch  of  that  picture 
he  would  rise  up  a  new  man,  with  new  powers,  and 
a  new  ideal,  resolute  to  do  and  to  suffer  for«art,  and 
content  with  nothing  short  of  perfection.  Hence- 
forward all  slurred,  incomplete  work  would  bo  hate- 
ful to  him,  and  it"  it  would  not,  all  we  can  say  is  that 
M.  (iustave  Dore*  lias  not  the  makings  of  the  true 
artist  in  him  that  wo  believe  ho  has. 
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To  Abyssinia  and  back.  Which  is  not  so  easily 
done.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  there,  in  the  first 
place,  ami  considerably  more  so  to  return  ;  and  that 
I  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  dominions  of  the 
Negus  is  a  fact  no  less  astonishing  than  agreeable 
and  congratulatory.  When  I  used  to  commit  dep- 
redations on  the  maternal  candle-box,  surrepti- 
tiously abstracting  the  44  midnight  tallow,"  wherewith 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  my  appetite  for  knowledge, 
and,  comfortably  tucked  in  between  the  blankets, 
devoured  the  strange  stories  and  thrilling  accounts 
Bruce  regaled  his  wondering  countrymen  with,  I 
never  for  a  moment  dreamt  that  I  also  was  destined 
to  behold  this  wondrous,  almost  fabulous  country, 
where  the  cows  and  bulls  run  about  with  their  heads 
cut  off",  and  even  once  be  cast  into  a  dungeon  by 
the  Negus,  Prester  John,  or  whatever  his  title  might 
be. 

Still,  thus  was  it  ordained ;  and  one  day,  wander- 
ing about  the  Esbekieh  in  Cairo,  after  1  had  been 
endeavoring  in  vain  to  put  myself  into  a  poetic 
frame  of  mind  and  imagine  an  Ilaroun-al-Raschid 
in  every  44  deleikanlu  "  f  Turk  ambling  along  on  his 
well-fed  mule,  or  expecting  some  fair  Gulnare  or 
Bulbul  to  become  enamored  with  my  personal 
charms,  and  initiate  some  thrilling  love  adventure, 
terminating  in  eunuchs  and  sacks,  somebody  sud- 
denly startled  me  out  of  my  dreams  with 

44  Eeeolo !  Per  Dio,  il  niatto !  Cosa  fa  lei  qui  ?  " 
(Behold  !  By  Jove,  the  madman  1  What  are  you 
doing  here  V) 

Turning  round  to  ascertain  who  was  addressing 
me  by  this  euphonious  title,  which  was  an  appella- 
tion 1  had  gained  in  Italy  during  a  sojourn  at  Rome, 
I  perceived  it  proceeded  from  the  lijw  of  an  Italian, 
with  whom  I  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
of  the  name,  of  Paolo  Lanterna,  and  who,  in  con- 
junction with  various  other  young  Uomans,  had 
given  me  the  name  of  '4I1  Matto."    I  am,  however, 
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somewhat  recompensed  for  the  rather  dubious  com- 
pliment by  the  fact  that  a  club,  "  I  Matti,"  had 
been  formed  in  honor  of  and  named  after  me. 

I  was  glad  to  meet  my  old  friend,  and  we  lioth 
adjourned  to  one  of  the  numerous  cafe*  ehantanl*, 
forming  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Esbekieh,  with 
their  prima  donnas,  ballerina*,  &c,  where  we  seated 
ourselves  at  a  table  on  which  lay  11  Corriere 
<T  Eqitlo. 

"  What  has  this  to  do  with  Abyssinia?"  I  hear 
pome  one  impatiently  exclaim. 

Everything,  gentle  reader ;  for  if  I  had  not  been 
walking  that  self-same  evening  in  the  Esbekieh,  and 
had  not  met  that  self-same  friend,  Paolo,  sorra  a  bit 
would  Abyssinia  have  seen  of  me,  or  I  of  it.  For  on 
that  evening  I  did  what  I  never  did  before.  I 
picked  up  the  Corriere,  and  glancing  over  it  beheld 
a  paragraph,  /  ]rrerfioneri  ingtcri  nelC  Abusinia. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  the  subject,  and 
Paolo,  knowing  a  part  of  the  country  around  Char- 
toum  and  Senaar,  plied  me  with  such  marvellous 
accounts  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  abun- 
dance of  game,  and  the  wealth  to  be  accumulated 
there  by  various  means,  that  I  resolved  to  penetrate 
to  the  lion's  den  myself,  and,  in  spite  of  all  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  my  friend,  started  a  few  days 
afterwards  on  my  voyage  southwards  up  the  Nde ; 
and  after  the  usual  course  of  lazy  dreamy  existence, 
sailing  past  the  ancient  monuments  of  yore,  or  gaz- 
ing at  the  groups  of  feathery  palms  standing  out 
against  the  deep-blue  sky,  arrived  in  safety  at  As- 
suan, the  first  cataract  Instead  of  following  the 
stereotyped  route,  being  dragged  through  the  rapids 
by  a  crowd  of  half-naked  Arabs,  yelling  and  shriek- 
ing, "  Ycn:il-abouk'ing,"  •  each  other,  1  determined 
to  go  the  direct  caravan  way  to  Chartoum,  thus 
avoiding  the  circuitous  bends  formed  by  the  Nile 
between  these  two  points,  Assuan  and  Chartoum. 

Fortunately  for  me  there  was  a  party  of  Arab 
traders  about  to  proceed  to  Chartoum  the  day  after 
my  arrival  in  Assuan,  ami  gladly  availing  myself  of 
the  opportunity,  I  bought  me  a  horse  of  true  Arab 
breed  tor  ten  Napoleons,  and  equipped  and  accou- 
tred quite  a  la  Turca,  joined  them  for  woe  or  for 
weal.  We  had  a  delightful  journey.  The  hot  sun. 
burning  down  into  one's  face,  made  the  blood  swell 
through  the  veins',  filling  the  breast  with  the  free, 
wild  emotions  which  raise  one's  animal  spirits  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement.  A  close  chase,  neck 
and  neck,  every  muscle  straining,  the  wind  rushing 
against  the  glowing  cheek,  and  the  bright  eye  glis- 
tening as  the  space  between  fox  and  hounds  grows 
less  and  less,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  unshac- 
kled lifts  of  the  wide,  unbounded  desert,  with  its 
dangers  from  l>east  and  man.  However,  I  will  not 
dwell  any  longer  upon  the  journey  from  Assuan  to 
Chartoum,  where  we  arrived  on  the  seventeenth 
day  after  leaving  Assuan,  but  immediately  plunge 
into  meilias  res,  and  commence  the  narrative  of  the 
journey  which  took  me  to  the  court  of  his  imperial 
majesty  Emperor  Theodore,  by  the  grace  of  God 
sovereign  of  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia.  Continuing 
my  journey  in  the  same  manner  as  hitherto,  in  com- 
pany of  some  two  dozen  traders,  on  their  way  to 
Matamma,  we  kept  along  the  banks  of  the  blue 
Nile,  our  first  halting-place  being  El  Eilfoun,  after 
having  lunched  at  the  ruins  of  Sohah ;  lunch  con- 
sisting —  list,  O  ye  purveyors  of  picnics  and  satis- 
fiers  of  the  gourmand  appetite,  Piccadillian  Fort- 
num  and  Mason  —  consisting,  say  I,  of  cucumbers 


May  your  grandfather  be  cuwed  —  "  Y< 


sliced  into  sour  milk,  and  onions  with  the  juice 
squeezed  out  for  a  flavor  and  relish  !  The  evening 
shades  brought  ius  to  El  Hawalat,  and  the  everlast- 
ing, unvarying  supper  of  pillau,  boiled  fowl,  and 
sour  milk.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  fresh 
milk  by  fair  means,  for  the  Arabs  evidently  consider 
it  as  mad  to  drink  fresh  milk  when  tbey  can  get 
sour,  as  we  do  vice  versa,  so  I  took  matters  into  my 
own  hands,  and  milked  the  cows  and  goats  myself. 
Thus  a  course  of  four  dap'  eating,  sleeping.'  and 
riding  brought  us  to  Abu  Harms,  shortlv  before 
which  stands  the  tomb  of  a  holy  man,  \Vely  el 
Sheikh,  —  the  Tomb  of  the  Sheikh,  —  where  my 
Moslem  companions  told  their  beads  and  invoked 
the  good  man's  blessing  upon  their  enterprise,  — 
slave-trade.  There  seem  to  be  no  lack  of  pious 
Moslem  saints  alxmt  this  part  of  the  country,  dead 
or  alive,  for  after  leaving  Abu  Harras,  and' follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Rachad,  our  next  halting-place 
was  a  miserable  villaje,  containing  a  mosque.  She- 
reef  Yakoub.  This  Y^akoub,  during  the  course  of 
his  life,  had  made  four  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  and 
thus  well  earned  the  green  turban,  which  is  looked 
upon  in  his  native  village  with  extreme  veneration 
and  respect. 

The  country,  which  had  been  an  open  extensive 
plain,  of  luxuriant  vegetation  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  river,  and  merging  towards  the  east  into  the 
boundless  ocean  desert  gradually  became  more 
mountainous,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
day  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  high  plateau 
forming  the  outworks  of  Abyssinia  projier,  and  di- 
viding the  Atbara  from  the  Rachad.  The  river 
foaming  and  rushing  over  huge  blocks  of  rock,  or 
softly  gliding  through  the  shady  of  a  tropi- 

cal vegetation,  teeming  with  fantastic  parasites,  and 
resounding  with  the  roar  of  lions,  and  the  bellowing 
of  the  hippopotami,  and  buffaloes  crashing  through 
the  gigantic  underwood,  explained  to  the  full  the 
yearning  an  old  traveller  through  these  regions  must 
experience  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  former  adven- 
tures, and  account  too,  for  the  glowing,  extravagant 
terms  some,  and  especially  these  parts  of  Africa,  are 
often  described  in.  Wonderful  stories  did  my  com- 
panions relate  to  me  of  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold 
and  marvellous  gems  found  in  the  bed  and  vicinity 
of  this  river  Rachad,  during  its  course  in  the  G*Ua- 
bat,  savoring  strongly  of  the  u  Arabian  Nif»ht«"  in 
their  extravagance  ;  but  eagerly  as  I  sought  for  the 
precious  metal  I  found  none,  excepting  now  and 
then  a  little  gold  sand,  though  there  certain'y  is  a 
considerable  quantity  gained  by  the  various  Gallaa 
trilies. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  day  we  left  the 
Rachad,  and  struck  off  eastwards,  somewhat  to  the 
north  of  a  magnificent  mount  tin  trroup.souie  H.OoO 
or  16,000  feet  high,  the  Djebel  Matbara,  and  follow- 
ing the  caravan  route  from  Senaar  to  Matamina, 
where  we  arrived  after  a  fatiguing  journey  through 
a  wild  broken  country,  mounting  and  descending 
all  day  long. 

On  approaching  the  village,  some  fifty  or  eighty 
Tougrounecs  rushed  at  us,  brandishing  their  weap- 
ons in  a  most  ominous  fashion  ;  but  on  learnini;  that 
we  were  all  good  Moslems,  and  no  accursed  Kaffirs, 
the  hubbub  subsided,  and  we  learned  tint  their 
mortal  enemies,  the  Reni  Nimmer,  or  Children  of 
the  Tiger,  were  prowling  about  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  tales  they  related  of  the  chief  of  this  tribe 
were  by  no  means  calculated  to  inspire  one  with 
courage,  when  in  danger  of  falling  into  his  jx>wer. 
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For  instance,  the  following  little  anecdote  will  suf- 
fice to  illustrate  the  Nimmer's  propensities. 

One  day,  when  he  was  engaged  in  putting  down 
a  rebellion  in  alliance  with  the  Turk5,  an  old  woman 
appeared  before  him,  complaining  that  one  of  his 
soldiers  had  drunk  a  quart  of  milk  without  paying 
her  for  it. 

44  Would  you  recognize  the  man,  woman  V" 

u  Yes,  because  upon  his  arm  he  —  " 

"  Silence  ! "  bellowed  the  Tiger,  and  ordered  all 
his  men  to  stand  up  in  rank  and  fde.  The  old  wo- 
man pointed  one  out. 

44  Did  you  drink  this  woman's  milk  ?  " 

41  No ;  I  never  saw  her  before  in  all  my  life." 

"  Have  you  drunk  any  milk  at  all  to-day 

44  Not  a  drop." 

44  And  you,  O  woman,  persist  in  saying  this  is  the 
man  V  " 

44  V'AUah,  v'Allah  !  it  is  the  man ! "  cried  the  old 
witch. 

"Cut  him  open!"  ordered  the  Tiger;  44 we  will 


see 


In  a  few  moments  the  barbarous  order  was  exe- 
cuted, and  the  undigested  milk  proved  the  truth  of 
the  woman's  assertion. 

44  Here  is  your  money,"  said  the  Tiger,  handing 
her  about  one  farthing  sterling.  44  If  you  had  lied, 
the  same  fate  would  have  lieen  yours." 

This  gentle  tribe,  as  Sheikh  Ali  KfTendi  kindly 
informed  me,  were  at  present  infesting  the  route  I 
was  about  to  take,  to  wit :  the  road  from  Matamma 
to  Gondar;  and  he  strongly  advised  me  to  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  venturing  to  continue  my  journey 
yet  awhile,  though  it  certainly  was  of  very  little 
consequence  whether  I  escaped  their  band  or  not, 
as  long  as  I  was  bent  on  putting  myself  into  the 
Abyssinian  Satan's  — 44  Afrit,"  as  he  called  him  — 
unmerciful  power;  wherein  he  was  perfectly  right, 
for  as  I  firmly  intended  to  penetrate  to  this  Ethio- 
pian Castle  Dangerous,  I  was  fully  prepared  to  take 
my  share  of  dangers  on  the  way.  So  I  thanked  the 
Sheikh  tor  his  advice,  and  asked  him  for  guides  and 
an  escort  as  far  na  Wochnee. 

The  guides  Sheikh  Ali  was  ready  to  furnish,  but 
as  to  the  escort,  he  knew  of  none  who  would  dare 
to  risk  an  encounter  with  the  Nimmer.  I  could 
leave  Matamma  in  three  or  four  days,  he  said,  when 
there  would  be  a  small  party  going  to  Wochnee, 
who  would  undertake  to  act  as  guides  and  interpre- 
ters. Three  or  four  days,  therefore,  I  had  to  make 
up  my  mind  to  stay  in  Matamma,  and  bidding 
good  night  to  Sheikh  Ali,  retired  to  my  bed,  there 
to  dream  of  all  manner  of  wonderful  things,  till 
the  morning  sun,  l>eating  upon  my  face,  awoke  me. 
Afrer  having  divested  myself  to  the  various  speci- 
mens *of  the  entomological  world,  light  and  heavy 
cavalry,  which  had  been  attacking  me  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Sheikh  Ali,  and  also,  if  the  truth  be  told,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  something  edible  for  my  sutTer- 
ing  stomach  to  allay  its  cravings. 

On  entering  the  divan.  I  saw  that  Sheikh  Ali 
was  engaged  in  adjudging  a  case  that  had  just  been 
brought  on.  He  immediately  arose  on  my  entrance 
and  invited  me  to  take  a  seat  at  his  side.  I  did  so. 
and  directed  my  attention  to  the  case  going  on. 
The  complainant,  a  widow  woman,  fair,  fat.  and  torty, 
or  rather  black,  fat,  and  forty,  accused  her  brother- 
in-law  of  stealing  certain  moneys,  which  the  de- 
fendant, however,  asserted  to  have  been  abstracted 
by  his  nephew,  the  widow's  own  son.  The  vocifer- 
ation, the  buddy  contortions,  the  shrieking  and  yell- 


ing, with  which  each  asseverated  his  own  innocence, 
were  the  nearest  approach  to  the  confusion  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel  any  one  could  well  imagine.  The 
villanous  physiognomy  of  the  uncle,  as  contrasted 
with  the  frank,  open  countenance  of  the  boy,  left 
very  little  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  who  the  real 
culprit  was.  A  happy  thought  struck  mc.  Amongst 
my  various  medical  instruments  I  had  brought  an 
electro-magnetic  machine  with  me,  with  which  I  in- 
tended to  astonish  the  natives.  Begging  the  Sheikh 
to  delay  the  case  a  few  minutes,  whilst  I  sent  a 
Kavass  to  bring  me  the  machine,  which  in  due 
course  appeared,  to  the  very  great  astonishment  of 
the  assembled  multitude,  I  desired  the  Sheikh  to 
allow  me  to  interrogate  tlje  uncle,  and  examino 
into  the  case.  He  agreed,  evidently  rather  surprised 
at  my  request,  but  not  knowing  what  I  intended 
doing.  With  mock  solemnity  I  opened  the  ma- 
chine, and  adjusting  the  conductors,  addressed  the 
contending  parties. 

"Behold!  a  mighty  spirit!  Mighty  in  the  air, 
in  the  earth,  in  fire  and  water ;  equally  mighty  by 
day  and  by  night.  O  Elfendi,  if  thou  art  innocent, 
it  shall  be  proved ;  if  thou  art  guilty,  thine  own 
mouth  shall  declare  it-  But  first,  approach  thou, 
O  son  of  the  widow,  and  free  thyself  from  the  sus- 
picion resting  upon  thee !  " 

Deep  silence.  Every  one  gazed  intently  at  the 
mysterious  instrument,  wondering  what  the  issue 
would  be.  The  lad  took  hold  of  the  conductors, 
loudly  crying  out  — 

44  V'AUah,  v'Allah,  ana  mush  el  haramiyeh  ! " 
(By  Allah  !  I  am  not  the  robber  !  ^ 

Thereupon  1  set  the  machine  in  motion,  taking 
good  care,  however,  to  interrupt  the  current,  so 
that  he,  of  course,  felt  nothing  at  all.  He  turned 
a  little  pale  when  the  wheels  began  whirring  round, 
but  evinced  no  other  signs  of  fear.  I  then  pro- 
nounced him  innocent.  The  uncle,  who  had  at 
first  exhibited  considerable  une  isiness,  plucked  up 
courage  on  seeing  that  this  mysterious  affair  had 
no  effect  upon  his  son ;  and,  taking  the  conductors 
into  his  hands  with  an  air  of  bravado,  assured  the 
company  that  as  little  as  he  had  stolen  the  money 
as  little  was  he  afraid  of  this  44  sahatgiaour,"  — 
"heretic  watch,"  as  he  called  it.  I  began  to  turn 
the  handle,  still  interrupting  the  current,  till  I  had 
got  it  up  to  full  speed,  and  then  turned  the  whole 
force  of  the.  powerful  machine  on  to  him.  The 
contortions  the  poor  wretch  was  immediately  thrown 
into,  the  convulsions  in  his  arms,  the  livid  pallor  of 
fear  and  agony,  and  the  shrieks  and  yells  he  gave 
utterance  to,  were  something  horrible  to  behold, 
and  communicated  no  small  portion  of  fright  to  the 
whole  audience. 

44  Atnan,  aman  !  "  he  shrieked.  "  I  have  stolen 
the  money  1  For  the  sake  of  thy  fathers  soul,  O 
Kll'endi,  have  mercy!  Aman,  aman!"  (Grace, 
grace  !) 

In  silent  dignity  I  resumed  my  place,  amidst  the 
hum  of  wonder  from  the  multitude.  Most  amusing 
was  it  also  toolwervc  how  the  Sheikh  himself  shrank 
from  a  too  close  proximity  t  >  the  wonderful  ma- 
chine, evidently  fearing  it  might  draw  out  some  of 
his  own  little  propensities. 

This  episode  vested  me.  with  no  little  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mutamtn  i,  so  that 
in  spite  of  the  Beni  Nimmer,  I  was  easily  enabled 
to  procure  guides  to  Wochnee,  the  first  town  of  any 
iiu|>ortHnce  in  Abyssinia  proper. 

Leaving  the  Djeliel  M.itbara  on  the  right,  we  left 
Matamma,  and  after  a  ride  of  about  ten  miles,  ar- 
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rived  at  the  banks  of  the  Ooang,  along  the  left  side 
of  which  the  regular  caravan  route  was  laid.  The 
country  was  very  beautiful,  intersected  with  wild 
forests,  and  mountain*  or  ravines,  almost  totally 
uninhabited  by  any  human  being.  The.  whole  of 
the  first  day  wo  traversed  these  dense  forests,  whose 
thick  foliage  prevented  even  the  glowing  rays  of  an 
African  sun  from  penetrating  to  their  dark,  sombre 
recesses,  the  homes  of  innumerable  lieasts  of  prey, 
where  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  roar  of 
lions,  the  wailing  cry  of  jackals  and  hyenas,  and 
the  crashing  of  buffaloes  through  the  entangled 
brushwood  and  jungle  canes.  Our  first  halting- 
place  was  at  Hirdaka,  a  miserable  place  ;  and  glad 
was  I  to  exchange  their  native  filth  for  the  fresh 
night  air,  with  but  the  deep-blue  starry  skies  for  a 
canopy.  Betimes  we  started  the  next  morning,  for 
I  hoped  to  l>e  able  to  reach  Wochnee  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  day.  Unfortunately  for  my  plan, 
however,  my  guides  had  Liken  a  quantity  of  me- 
ressa,  a  kind  of  hydromel,  with  them,  which  they 
prepare  from  honey  and  the  juice  or  sap  of  various 
trees,  chiefly  of  the  palm,  and  which  is  of  a  most 
intoxicating  nature.  The  second  evening  after  our 
departure,  having  shot  a  gazelle,  they  made  a  night 
of  it,  imbibing  such  a  quantity  of  this  leverage 
that,  instead  of  being  in  the  wilds  of  Abyssinia,  I 
fancied  myself  transjiorted  to  the  woods  and  groves 
of  Mount  Olympus,  or  assisting  at  the  bacchanalian 
orgies  of  Silenus  and  his  crew.  Itut  when  the 
morcssa  came  to  an  end,  and  haschisch  was  the  or- 
der of  the  day,  the  depth  to  which  a  heated  and 
depraved  imagination  lowered  these  human  beings 
far  below  the  level  of  a  brute,  surpasses  ail  concep- 
tion. Ilaschisch  is  a  mixture  of  opium,  cantharides, 
honey,  and  nut-flour,  combined  with  some  other 
herbs,  which  would  seem  to  counteract  the  somno- 
lency induced  by  the  opium.  The  effect  of  this 
composition  upou  the  human  frame  is  most  disas- 
trous, though  it  varies  with  different  constitutions, 
generally  bringing  out  the  chief  animal  characteris- 
tic of  the  man,  —  either  his  love  of  blood  or  of  sen- 
sual excesses.  Id  consequence  of  these  orgies  at 
various  times,  it  took  us  fourteen  days  to  arrive  at 
Wochnee,  not  more  than  three  days  being  neces- 
sary. 

Wochnee  lies  on  the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  the 
Goang,  named  the  Gellcrat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mats- 
challa  Mountains,  and  surrounded  by  dense  forests. 
It  is  the  chief  market  of  Western  Abyssinia,  where 
the  Bedouins  of  the  Soudan  bring  their  horses,  and 
the  southern  tribes  of  the  Gallas  and  the  Tigrcans 
gold-dust,  ivory,  and  ebony  in  exchange  for  various 
other  products.  A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is 
brought  from  Chartoum,  there  being  very  little  or 
none  in  the  dominions  of  the  Negus,  where  it  is 
also  used  as  a  currency,  though  not  to  one  tenth  of 
the  extent  asserted  by  some. 

When  Has  Yakoob,  the  head  of  the  village,  heard 
of  my  arrival,  be  immediately  despatched  four  sol- 
diers to  summon  mo  to  his  presence,  against  which 
there  was  no  possibility  of  appeal,  for  I  spoke  no 
Abyssinian,  and  they  no  Arabic.  Ushered  to  the 
great  man's  presence,  he  very  coolly  informed  me 
that  first  of  all  I  had  had  no  business  to  come  to 
Abyssinia,  and,  secondly,  once  there  I  might  consid- 
er myself  lucky  in  remaining  there  in  possession  of 
my  arms  and  le<rs :  as  for  ever  returning,  that  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  he  would  have  to  fulfil  his 
duty  by  taking  me  as  a  present  to  King  Theodore 
at  once. 

"  If  our  Negus  has  imprisoned  your  consul  him- 


self, how  much  more  must  you,  who  are  merely  a 
subject  of  this  consul,  be  confined  during  his  Majes- 
ty's pleasure." 

1  was  therefore  to  consider  myself  captive,  and  he 
himself  would  accompany  me  to  Gondar  the  next 
day,  with  which  piece  of  intelligence  a  hut  and 
guard  were  allotted  to  me.  I  soon  went  to  sleep, 
although  not  very  sure  whether  I  should  wake  up 
wiih  my  head  still  on  my  shoulders  or  not. 

The  next  morning,  however,  I  found  myself  still 
anatomically  unchanged,  and  prepared  for  anything, 
lias  Yakoob  had  donned  his  brave  accoutrements, 
and,  informing  me  that  escape  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, drawing  my  attention  to  the  long  lances  and 
guns  of  my  guards,  four  in  number,  ordered  my 
horse  to  be  attached  to  that  of  a  gigantic  negro  from 
the  Soudan.  Thus  the  cortege  started.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Wochnee  we  crossed  the  river  Valla- 
chat,  and  skirting  the  mountain  sides,  followed  its 
course  to  a  small  place  named  Woggara,  not  to  be 
coufounded  with  a  village  of  the  same  name  in  the 
province  of  Deiubea.  The  country  consisted  of 
wooded  mountains  lying  iu  short  parallel  chains 
from  east  to  west,  slightly  inclined  to  the  north,  and 
forming  the  watershed  of  the  various  sources  aud 
tributaries  of  the  Goang.  The  height  of  these 
mountains  varied  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet .  the  high- 
est parts  being  generally  the  two  ends.  The  whole 
country  is  very  similar  in  character  and  formation 
to  the  Mala  Kapella,  Kadowan  Bitowanjali  moun- 
tains in  Bosnia,  short  chains  and  plateaus  thrown  ir- 
regularly together,  so  that  the  traveller  is  always 
either  ascending  or  descending.  At  Woggara  we 
were  received  and  entertained  by  an  old  jKitriar- 
chal-looking  Jew,  who  had  once  been  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  had  picked  up  some  tew  words  of 
Italian  which  came  in  very  usefully  just  now.  On 
asking  him  what  kind  of  a  man  King  Theodore  was, 
he  very  emphatically  exclaimed,  "  Mezzo  diavolo  e 
mezz'  Amhara !  "  (Half  a  devil  and  half  an  Abys- 
sinian), which  was  very  assuring,  considering  an 
Abyssinian  himself  is  already  half  a  deviL  Still, 
on  inquiry,  I  found  that  he  was  not  wholly  disliked 
by  the  people,  especially  on  account  of  his  energy  in 
putting  down  the  banditti,  who  used  to  be  very 
nearly  as  bad  as  they  are  in  Italy. 

The  next  day  wo  arrived  at  the  source  of  the  Val- 
lachat,  at  the  foot  of  Mounts  Whamba  and  Meni- 
woak  between  which  two  peaks  the  path  led  into  a 
wide  plateau,  or  mountain  basin,  similar  to  Ander* 
matt  on  the  St.  Gothard  route,  whence  we  per- 
ceived the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Tsana  glittering 
and  flashing  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
scene  was  very  beautiful ;  the  soft  verdure  of  the 
surrounding  plains  extending  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  rising  in  the  eastern  distance  to  the  noble  peak 
of  Mount  Gunah ;  a  group  of  mountains  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gafl'at  and  Devra  Tabor  brought 
back  the  beauties  of  English  scenery,  combined  with 
tropical  luxuriance  and  Alpine  grandeur,  most  viv- 
idly lo  the  imagination.  From  the  great  height  of 
the  bed  of  Lake  Tsana,  6,040  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
the  character  of  the  country  around  is  quite  Euro- 
pean, the  chief  vegetable  produce  consisting  of  vines, 
melons,  maize,  plums,  and  the  timber,  chiefly  oak  and 
a  kind  of  fir  or  pine.  At  any  rate,  on  reaching  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  where  we  encani|>ed  in  a  maize 
field,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  the  tempera- 
ture was  European  enough  to  make  a  roaring  fire 
very  welcome.  My  companions  were  rather  com- 
municative this  evening,  and  told  me  marvellous 
stories  of  a  wonderful  saint,  I  am  sorry  I  have  for- 
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gotten  his  name,  and  whose  sufferings  put  St.  Sty- 
lites  entirely  into  the  shade.  For  five  years  he  lay 
in  a  cage,  only  allowing  his  hotly  one  position  to  lie 
in  ;  leu  more  he  passed  in  a  cavern,  where  he  never 
beheld  the  sun.  and  only  took  the  air  at  night  pro- 
tected by  the  wild  beasts  from  all  harm.  Still  ten 
years  longer  he  lay  on  a  naked  rock  full  in  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun ;  and,  as  if  that  had  not 
made  him  mad  enough  to  be  entitled  to  canoniza- 
tion, he  took  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Douibea,  where 
he  lay  fifteen  years  amongst  crocodiles  and  hippo- 
potami, especially  protected  by  the  holy  Miriam  her- 
self, till  at  last  his  legs  dropped  off,  which  precious 
relies  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  parish  church  at 
Axum.  which  is.  in  consequence,  a  most  frequented 
place  of  pilgrimage. 

Sleeping  in  the  open  air  is,  no  doubt,  very  roman- 
tic,''but  when  you  have  all  kinds  of  creeping  things, 
Blimy  reptiles  with  a  hundred  legs  crawling  over 
your  face,  you  soon  awake  to  a  due  appreciation  of 
what  yon  have  n't  got,  —  a  clean  bed,  and  blankets 
to  tuck  yourself  up  in.  I  was  never  so  glad  in  all 
my  life  as  when  the  sun  rose  and  warmed  my  shiver- 
ing frame.  I  felt  like  typhus,  nervous  fever,  and 
ague,  all  rolled  into  one,  and  verily  believe  that  if  I 
had  not  taken  a  strong  dose  of  quinine  that  I  should 
have  died  that  day  of  a  complication  of  disorders. 
As  it  was,  I  recovered  ;  iny  race  was  not  yet  run ; 
and,  continuing  our  journey  through  the  fertile, 
well-cultivated  plains  of  Dereskie,  arrived,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day,  at  Gondar,  Citv  of  the 
Priests,  the  whilom  capital  of  Abyssinia.  *It  is  the 
residence  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
hence  its  appellation,  and  of  the  Abuna  Salama, 
present  patriarch  of  the  Abyssinian  church. 

Gondar  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  built 
along  the  sloping  ridge  and  sides  of  a  hill  at  an  alti- 
tude of  some  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
and  surmounted  by  the  gimp  or  castle,  to  which  I 
was  at  once  led.  It  was  a  large,  irregular  building, 
of  massive,  well-hewn  masonry  ;  the  walls  of  im- 
mense thickness,  and  some  parts  evidently  very  an- 
cient- An  excellent  view  was  obtained  from  this 
eminence  over  the  wide  plains  of  Dereskie  to  the 
mountains  of  Agaumeder  fringing  the  southeru 
sky. 

I  had  not  much  time,  however,  to  admire  the 
scenery,  for  a  number  of 'soldiers,  in  a  rather  Ada- 
mite condition  of  dress,  rushed  out  upon  us  and  de- 
manded who  and  what  I  was,  and  whether  I  had 
brought  any  presents  to  the  king.  On  answering 
in  the  negative,  and  adding  "besana,"  only  myself, 
the)  shook  their  heads  in  a  very  ominous  fashion, 
and  led  me  through  the  massive  portal  into  the 
courtyard,  where  I  was  taken  to  a  spacious  chamber 
in  which  Ras  Yakoob  bade  me  wait,  leaving  half  a 
dozen  men  to  guard  me  till  he  came  back.  He  soon 
made  his  reappearance  in  company  with  a  person 
whom  I  recognized  by  his  habiliments  to  be  a  priest, 
though  T  might  have  looked  in  vain  at  his  bloated, 
sensual  face  for  any  external  evidence  of  the  slight- 
est internal  fitness  for  his  post,  or  any  Christian  du- 
ties whatever.  This  gentleman  in  black  was  the 
Abuna  Sal. una  in  person,  and  had  evidently  come 
to  gloat  over  the  misfortunes  of  the  heretic  Frank, 
and  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  probability  of  extorting 
something  of  value,  presents  or  money,  before  his 
imperial  majesty  should  prevent  it  by  sending  the 
possible  donor  out  of  the  world. 

"  Siete  ancora  uno  di  questi  maladetti  crcticl,  gli 
nemici  della  nostra  santa  religione  V"  (Are  you  an- 
other of  those  accursed  heretics,  the  enemies  of  our 


holy  religion  V)  "  The  religion  which  was  brought 
to  us  by  the  Saints  Frecmentius  and  Aedelius  them- 
selves V  " 

"  Non  e  cosi,  santo  padre,"  (Not  so,  holy  father). 
"  I  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  miy- 
sionaries,  my  business  as  doctor  is  with  the  body  and 
not  with  the  soul." 

"  Have  you  not  come  here  to  strive  to  overthrow 
our  ancient  church,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  strife  and 
dissensiou  amongst  otir  flock  V  " 

"  Far,  far  be  it  from  me,  whose  beard  is  but 
scarcely  grown,  to  act  against  the  wisdom  of  your 
gray  hairs." 

But  ye  are  all  liars  and  robbers,  you  English. 
You  come  to  us  disguised  as  workmen,  pretend  to 
occupy  yourselves  solely  with  your  profession,  but  all 
the  time  are  undermining  the  authority  of  the  church 
and  ruining  the  people." 

4i  Your  Holiness  !  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
liars.  And  I  beg  your  Holiness  to  remember  that 
we  are  both  men  of"  the  world,  and  very  well  know 
the  meaning  of  '  mining  the  people.'  Wc  can  easi- 
ly leave  that  to  you." 

This  seemed  to  stagger  him  somewhat,  but  he 
soon  regained  his  self-possession,  launching  forth 
into  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  the  Missionaries, 
M  es8rs.  Flad,  Stern,  Rosenthal.  &c. 

"  These  people,"  I  replied,  "  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  your  flock,  but  have  limited  their  efforts  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Falasha*.  But  even  suppos- 
ing they  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  their  author- 
ity, you  must  not  blame  us  for  it,  for  they  are  no 
Englishmen,  but  Germans,  consequently  we  are  not 
responsible  for  them." 

Again  was  the  Abuna  forced  to  acknowledge  the 

~       _  •   •  • 

truth  of  my  remark,  and  rising  bade  me  follow  him 
to  the  apartments  of  the  king.  We  had  to  pass 
through  a  number  of  intricate  passages,  all  built  of 
solid  masonry,  which,  however  dilapidated  and  out 
of  repair,  still  bears  ample  evidence  of  the  great 
strength  the  place  must  formerly  have  possessed. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  sanctum  smtclorum, 
where  his  Abyssinian  Majesty  was  to  be  seen  in  all 
his  glory.  The  room  was  small,  but  crowded  with 
articles  of  luxury,  silks  and  damasks,  gold  and  sil- 
ver brocades,  either  used  as  carpets  or  laid  on  the 
divan.  Surrounded  by  his  guard  stood  the  man 
Stern  named  the  Abyssinian  Wild  Beast,  but  whose 
appearance  at  the  time  by  no  means  struck  me  as 
unfavorable.  There  was  a  dignity  and  grace  about 
his  movements  which  may  truly  be  termed  royal, 
and  a  calmness,  which,  with  his  determined  cast  of 
countenance  and  projecting  under  jaw,  could  by 
no  means  be  mistaken  for  want  of  will.  In  fact  he 
is  obstinate  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  piercing 
glance  of  his  eye  indicative  of  wild,  irresistible  pas- 
sion. He  is  rather  above  the  middle  height,  well 
and  strongly  built,  a  frame  capable  of  great  endur- 
ance, with  a  high  forehead,  denoting  no  m«an  intel- 
lectual capabilities  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  oliserve  what 
ravages  a  continual  indulgence  of  his  love  of  intox- 
icating liquors  has  already  caused  in  his  constitu- 
tion, and  the  wild  look  with  which  he  surveyed  me 
only  too  plainly  showed  that  even  then  he  was  un- 
der the  influence  of  some  recent  orgie. 

4t  You  are  an  Englishman  ?  "  he  asked  imperious- 
ly. I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  How  could 
you  venture  to  enter  my  dominions  without  my  pre- 
vious permission'.'" 

I  answered  that  I  had  intended  to  have  done  so : 
but  that  from  Matamtna  there  had  l>een  no  means  ol 
communication  with  him,  and  that  on  my  arrival  at 
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Wochnee,  Ras  Yakoob  had  seized  me  and  brought 
me  to  Gondar. 

"  And  here  you  will  remain  as  long  as  your  head 
is  on  your  shoulders." 

With  this  comfortable  assurance,  he  gave  orders 
to  lead  me  away.  Naturally  I  inquired  what  my 
crime  or  offence  was  supjwsed  to  be. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  he,  "  1  do  not  know  yet  But  until 
I  do,  the  gimp  is  the  best  place  for  you.  Besides, 
as  I  have  already  imprisoned  your  consul  and  other 
countrymen,  you  can  have  no  reason  to  be  particu- 
larly friendly  dowsed  towards  me ;  aud  whoever 
is  not.  with  me  id  against  me." 

"  But  what  ground  for  suspicion  can  your  Majesty 
have  against  me." 

44  You  Englidi  arc  all  in  a  plot  against  me  ;  I 
know  that.  What  business  has  an  English  doctor 
in  Abyssinia  V  He  comes  either  for  curiosity  or 
business.  The  first  is  very  reprehensible;  the  sec- 
ond, as  it  is  not  ostensible,  must  be  so  also.  You 
have  come  to  spy  out  the  land,  no  doubt." 

And  lure,  n|Hin  a  sign  from  his  imperial  Majesty, 
four  gigantic  fellows  sprang  upon  me  and  hustled 
me  out  of  the  presence  in  a  most  unceremonious 
fashion,  too  painful  to  be  described  :  and  thus  ended 
my  first  interview  with  King  Theodore. 

"The  locality  to  which  I  had  been  led  after  my 
first  audience  with  the  king,  and  the  manner  in 
which  I  was  treated,  were  far  better  than  I  expect- 
ed ;  and  knowing  his  Majesty's  penchant  for  trench- 
ing arms  and  legs  from  the  bodies  of  his  unfortu- 
nate victims,  I  congratulated  myself  on  having  es- 
caped as  well  as  I  had,  at  any  rate  for  the  time 
being.  Not  far  from  the  king's  apartments  a  long 
low  gallery  connected  two  parts  of  the  castle,  and  in 
this  gallerv,  forming  a  place  of  imprisonment  for  di- 
vers Abyssinian*  and  Moslems,  amongst  whom  was 
also  a  certain  Armenian,  Serkis  Ciackigian,  was  I 
to  take  up  my  abode.  How  long  I  should  have  to 
remain  was  an  interesting  question  for  me  in  my 
position,  but  somehow  or  other  I  never  felt  any  se- 
rious misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  In  fact, 
the  overpowering  feeling  with  me  was  that  of  hun- 
ger, and  on  ascertaining  that  there  was  nothing 
eatable  to  be  obtained,  I  became  perfectly  ravenous. 
However,  the  Moslems,  though  captive,  did  not  for- 
get the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  sustained  their 
reputation  for  hospitality  by  inviting  me,  in  the  name 
of  Allah,  to  partake  of  their  repast  Alter  dinner 
—  shall  I  call  it  ?  —  I  became  comparatively  com- 
fortable, nnd  twisting  up  a  cigarette  with  some 
tobacco  Ciackigian,  who  spoke  excellent  Italian,  had 
given  me.  felt  inclined  to  banish  all  thoughts  of  the 
past  and  future,  and  merely  live  for  the  present 

But  when  the  sun  sank  lower  in  the  western  sky, 
pouring  his  golden  rays,  tinged  with  evening  crim- 
son, through  the  barred  windows  of  my  dungeon, 
lighting  up  the  squalid,  filthy  interior,  and  beaming 
upon  the  chastly  features  of  the  unhappy  creatures 
who  had  been  languishing  there  for  years,  a  solemn 
sadness  stole  over  me,  truly  not  so  much  on  my  own 
account,  but  sorrow  for  the  ravages  in  mind  and  body 
a  cruel  incarceration  causes  upon  man,  when  the 
noblest  gilt  of  nature  —  liberty  and  freedom  —  is 
torn  away  from  him.  And  as  the  soft,  full  moon, 
gradually  emerging  from  the  glowing  play  of  colors 
in  the  sunset  sky,  gained  the  ascendant,  overllooding 
the  landscape  around  with  her  misty,  ethereal  light, 
forlorn  and  helpless  I  certainly  did  teel ;  and  press- 
ing my  burning  face  to  the  cold  iron  bars  of  the 
window  to  which  I  had  clambered  up,  I  gave  full 
vent  to  my  feelings,  and  managed  to  look  and  feel 


as  miserable  as  any  one  of  my  companions  in  grief, 
who  were  all  steeped  in  the  deepest  slumber,  in  blest 
oblivion  of  all  their  woes.  I  envied  them ;  and, 
closing  my  eye",  strove  to  imitate  them.  Long  it  was 
before  I  succeeded,  —  not  before  the  stars  began  to 
pale ;  then  1  did  at  last  manage  to  obtain  a  little 
sleep. 

0  bl<'*«Ad  boon  !  best  pift  of  Go<r»  to  *nrth, 

Soft  cotnf.vier  of  grief  }  nil  hollowed  sleep ! 
Switt  hardliner  of  pL-ace,  from  ijirlit*t  birth 

Until  the  nhailcs  of  <l-ath  nnmnd  in  crvep : 
Wli",  with  hi»  aching  heart  one  dwrt  dearth 

Through  the  Ion*  midnight  hour*  doth  prievinc  «r«*p 
H.itti  in.l  Invokiil  thim:  aid.  ami  whilst  tli<?  h  ><  Uant  flotr, 
'Neath  thy  protreting  wlogs  forgotten  all  his  woe  ?" 

Towards  six  o'clock,  the  muffled-up  figures  began 
to  stretch  themselves  and  yawn,  and  (shortly  after- 
wards the  door  opened,  giving  ingros  to  a  long, 
gaunt  figure  with  a  green  turban  on,  bearing  a 
number  of  small  "  fingan,"  or  coffee-cups,  and  a  potr 
ful  of  fragrant  Mocha,  which  he  dealt  out  at  about 
one  eighth  of  a  farthing  per  cup.  Hadj'  Ibrahim,  I 
acknowledge  my  debt  to  thee,  O  disj>enser  of  the 
costly  infusion  !  He  presented  me  with  a  cup 
gratis,  as  a  kind  of  welcome  I  suppose;  and  sitting 
down  by  the  side  of  Ciackigian,  supping  the  fra- 
grant beverage,  and  blowing  the  equally  fragrant 
smoke  from  my  cigarette  into  the  air,  listened  to  the 
accounts  and  anecdotes  he  related  to  me  concerning 
King  Theodore. 

I  think  it  is  Herodotus  who  tells  such  wonderful 
stories  about  the  Anthropophagi  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  which  are  only  to  be  eclipsed  by  the 
still  more  marvellous  ones  Bruce  thought  fit  to  re- 
late ;  but  to  every  tile,  however  wild,  there  is  gen- 
erally some  foundation ;  so  also  here :  for  if  not  ex- 
actly cannibals,  or  live  meat-eaters,  the  Abyssinians 
certainly  do  indulge  in  raw  meat,  which  entails  a 
very  unpleasant  consequence,  most  of  them  suffering 
from  tape-worm.  To  rid  themselves  of  this  un- 
pleasant visitor  they  make  use  of  an  herb  termed 
kousso  ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  —  no  less  a  one 
than  the  story  of  King  Theodore's  rise  to  the  Abys- 
sinian crown. 

Some  forty  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Gondar  a  poor  widow,  who  gained  a  living 
for  herself  and  son  by  gathering  this  herb,  kousso. 
Her  son  was  named  Kassa  Kuarauya,  and  now  oc- 
cupies the  throne  of  the  once  so  mighty  kingdom  of 
Ethiopia,  whose  treasures  Makada.  Queen  of  Sheba, 
brought  as  a  testimony  of  her  admiration  to  King 
Solomon  at  Jerusalem.  As  tradition  hath  it,  when 
the  queen  returned  to  her  native  Und,  she  presented 
it  with  a  proof  of  the  admiration  King  Solomon  had 
had  for  her  in  the  shape  of  a  son,  who  was  named 
Menilck.  From  this  Menilek,  who  eventually  be- 
came King  of  Ethiopia,  Dedjas*  Hailo-Manam,  the 
father  of  cur  hero,  Kassa,  traced  his  descent,  and 
sometimes  his  mother  is  also  supposed  to  be  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  great  Jewish  king.  The  versions 
vary.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  Kassa  was  placed 
in  the  monastery  of  Tschanker,  near*  Lake  Tanja, 
where  he  was  to  have  been  educated  as  a  priest  or 
debt  era. 

According  to  an  ancient  prophecy,  a  mighty  man 
named  Theodorus  was  to  arise,  rescue  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre from  the  hands  of  Turks,  chase  them  from 
Europe,  and  destroy  the  whole  Moslem  race  from 
the  lace  of  the  earth.  This  same  king  was  also  des- 
tined to  restore  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  to  its 
ancient  splendor,  ami  re-establish  the  Abyssinian 
Church  in  all  its  pristine  power  and  glory.  This 
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circumstance  exercised  no  small  influence  on  the 
mind  of  young  Kassa,  especially  after  he  had  be- 
come versed  in  the  legends  and  traditions  of  his 
country  during  his  stay  at  Tschanker,  and  at  last, 
like  Mohammed,  he  began  to  apply  them  all  to  him- 
self, and  believed  that  he  was  the  man  destined  to 
restore  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  to  its  for- 
mer power  and  extent.  This  fact,  coupled  with  his 
natur.il  inclinations,  caused  him  to  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity to  give  up  his  clerical  position,  and  ex- 
change the  prospects  of  a  mitre  for  a  crown.  This 
opportunity  presented  itself  on  the  occasion  of  Ded- 
jaa  Mara's  attacking  and  pillaging  the  monastery, 
from  which  Kassa  only  managed  to  escape  with 
great  difficulty.  He  now  collected  a  number  of 
kindred  spirits,  and  led  a  wild  robber's  life  until  he 
felt  himself  powerful  enough  to  attack  Menene,  the 
mother  of  the  nominal  King  of  Abyssinia,  Ras  Ali, 
and  who  kept  the  province  of  Dembca  under  her 
rule.  As  soon  as  she  was  advised  of  Ka«sa's  inten- 
tions she  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  her  troops, 
and  led  them  against  the  daring  intruder  to  punish 
him  in  person  ;  but  at  the  first  shock  they  fled,  un- 
able to  withstand  the  wild  impetuosity  with  which 
the  young  warrior  assailed  them,  and  there  re- 
mained no  other  choice  for  her  but  to  yield  up  the 
province  of  Dembea  to  him  as  her  vassal,  and  offer 
him  the  hand  of  her  granddaughter  Tsoobedie. 
Fortunate  in  love  and  fortunate  in  war,  Kassa's  ca- 
reer was  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  success.  His 
forces  increased  daily,  and  attacking  one  prince 
after  another  he  soon  succeeded  in  subjugating  the 
whole  of  the  country. 

At  divers  times  the  vanquished  chieftains  rebelled 
again,  and  amongst  them  Menene,  who  sent  out  one 
of  her  generals,  Ounderad,  against  him,  a  boasting, 
conceited  Gascon  of  an  Abyssinian,  who  had  sworn 
to  take  Kassa  dead  or  alive.  The  battle  was  fought 
near  Tchako,  and  the  issue  most  disastrous  for  Oun- 
derad, who  was  taken  prisoner  with  the  rest  of  his 
officers  who  had  not  been  able  to  escape.  Accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  custom  they  were  all  invited  to  a 
banquet,  and  Ounderad's  fear  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived when  he  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  each 
served  with  a  bottle  filled  with  some  black,  evil- 
smelling  mixture,  wliieh  might  be  poison,  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  rakec.  When  Kassa  had  amused 
himself  sufficiently  at  their  expense,  he  quietly  said. 

My  friends,  you  have  very  justly  remarked  that 
my  mother  was  but  a  Kousso  woman  ;  and  that  re- 
minds rue  that  she  has  not  yet  sold  anything  to-day. 
It  is  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  you  should  buy 
some  of  her  ware.  Drink,  therefore,  my  friends, 
and  if  you  do  not  like  the  flavor,  remember  that  it 
is  at  least  wholesome  ! "  and  therewith  he  forced 
each  one  to  empty  a  bottle  of  the  horrible  purga- 
tive. 

Once,  having  been  defeated  by  Gocho,  a  power- 
ful prince,  he  had  re-collected  his  scattered  forces, 
and  led  them  against  his  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Dembea.  In  five  minutes  he  had  again  lost 
the  gaino  ;  it  was  a  case  of  nauve  qui  petit,  and  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  did  Kassa  manage  to  escape 
with  some  thirty  or  forty  of  his  companions,  and 
seek  refuge  among  the  reeds  and  jungle  bordering 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  Scarcely  had  they  found  a 
hiding-place,  however,  when  Gocho  himself  came 
upon  them,  and  shouted  from  the  back  of  his  horse, 
"  Who  will  take  me  this  4  Kollenya,'  —  this  vaga- 
bond prisoner  ?  " 

But  scarcely  had  the  words  slipped  out  of  his 
mouth  when  a  bullet  pierced  his  brain,  and  he  sank 


dead  to  the  ground.  The  *  Kollenya '  had  aimed 
well.  Without  hesitation,  Kassa  sprang  forward, 
tore  the  ensanguined  covering  from  the  head  of  his 
fallen  enemy,  and  cried  to  the  men  of  Gocho,  — 

"  Behold  your  leader  is  dead,  and  ye  are  but  dead 
dogs  before  me  ;  what  will  ye  do  ?  " 

Discouraged  by  the  death  of  their  prince,  and 
filled  with  a  certain  admiration  for  the  daring  and 
courage  of  the  young  warrior,  most  of  the  men  sub- 
mitted and  joined  him,  whilst  the  rest  were  massa- 
cred by  the  returning  fugitives. 

The  most  powerful  enemy  Kassa  had  to  contend 
against  was  the  vice-king  of  Tigrc,  Oubie,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  great  popularity,  arising  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  able  to  have  kept  his  prov- 
ince in  a  state  of  peace  for  a  term  of  twenty-three 
years,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand.  Kassa  had  gained 
the  sympathies  of  all  the  young  ehivalrous  Abyssin- 
ians  by  his  daring  warlike  character,  and  the  sue- 
that  attended  all  his  undertakings. 

When  Oubie  received  the  summons  to  submit  to 
Ka*sa  and  acknowledge  him  as  his  liege  lord,  hold- 
ing his- province  of  Tigrc  in  fief,  he  entered  upon  a 
Fabian  policy,  sending  Kassa  money  and  presents 
by  the  hand  of  his  "  belatta,"  or  general,  Kokobie, 
to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  delicate  mission  of 
arranging  the  question  in  abeyance.  Kassa  very 
soon  discovered  the  true  character  of  this  man ;  and 
after  having  signed  some  temporary  agreement,  en- 
tered into  a  plot  by  which  Oubie  was  to  be-  betrayed 
and  dethroned,  and  he  himself  raised  to  the  summit 
of  his  ambition  to  the  Abyssinian  throne. 

When  he  had  once  arranged  his  plans,  Knssa 
soon  gave  Oubie  to  understand  that  he  must  stake 
his  fortune  on  the  sword.  The  two  forces  met  in 
the  plains  of  Dereskic,  and  a  sanguinary  struggle 
took  place,  during  which,  Kokobie,  faithful  to  Kas- 
sa, detached  his  troops  and  turned  against  his  old 
master.  Oubie  was  taken  prisoner,  his  son  Chetan 
killed,  and  the  Amharas  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  thus  leaving  Kassa  chief  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. When  Kokobie  presented  himself  to  Kassa, 
expecting  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  treachery, 
Kassa  very  coolly  said,  "  I  will  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  a  traitor  !  m  The  unfortunate  man 
was  cast  into  the  dungeons  of  Tschelga,  where  he 
remains  to  this  day.  This  battle  of  Dereskio  was 
fought  in  February,  1855,  and  the  next  day  Kassa 
entered  the  church  with  great  pomp  and  display, 
which  had  been  erected  by  a  German  botanist,  Dr. 
Schimper,  for  the  coronation  of  Onbie.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  with  great  pomp  and  splendor, 
Kassa  receiving  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the 
Abuna,  under  the  title  of  Theodore  II.  A  crowned 
head  is,  however,  by  no  means  bedded  on  roses  in 
Abyssinia,  and  Theodores  progress  was  consider- 
ably retarded  by  different  rebellions  headed  by  va- 
rious chiefs,  of  whom  the  most  powerful  was  a 
certain  Negousie,  and  a  man  named  Garet,  who 
made  himself  notorious  in  our  own  country  by  the 
murder  of  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Plowden,  a  par- 
ticular friend  and  supporter  of  Theodore. 

At  the  time  of  his  murder  Theodore  was  warring 
against  Negousie,  but  on  the  news  reaching  him  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
friend,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Woggurra  forced 
the  rebel  to  accept  battle.  Garet,  a  man  of  great 
agility  and  courage,  dashed  at  the  king,  and  threw 
his  lance  at  him,  which  would  inevitably  have 
pierced  his  breast  had  not  Mr.  Bell  interposed  his 
own  body,  thus  sacrificing  his  life  for  the  man  to 
whose  services  he  had  devoted  himself.    This  Mr. 
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Bell,  after  leading  a  hunter's  life  on  the  banks,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  blue  Nile,  had  strayed,  during 
the  course  of  his  adventurous  life,  to  the  wilds  of 
Abyssinia,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Theo- 
dore in  the  year  1854.  One  of  those  extraordinary 
attachments,  which  baflle  all  theories,  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  between  the  two  men,  and  it  is  owing  to 
this  fact  that  Theodore  knows  as  much  as  he  does 
of  European  affairs,  and  gained  a  knowledge  im- 
measurably beyond  any  acquaintance  we  may  have 
of  the  internal  institutions  or  character  of  his  own 
country.  The  feeling  with  which  Bell  regarded 
this  enigmatical  compound  of  tyranny  and  gener- 
osity, cruelty  and  kindness,  was  a  sort  of  hero  wor- 
ship. At  night  he  lay  down  before  the  door  of  his 
royal  master  like  a  dog,  and  Theodore  ever  appre- 
ciated the  truthfulness  and  devotion  of  his  faithful 
friend.  One  anecdote  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
bond  between  the  two  in  a  striking  manner.  Bell 
had  demanded  justice  from  the  king  for  some,  man 
who  had  been  wronged  by  the  likaouent  or  judges, 
and  remembering  an  ancient  custom  in  Abyssinia, 
he  mounted  on  horseback,  fully  armed  with  spear 
and  sword,  and  presented  himself  before  the  king, 
who  was  seated  at  the  opening  of  his  tent  surrounded 
by  his  nobles  and  chieftains.  Bell  immediately 
launched  into  a  speech  full  of  the  most  bitter  re- 
proaches and  cutting  truth,  reproving  him  for  his 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  and  held  him  up  before  the 
assembled  nobles  as  an  example  to  take  warning  by. 
Theodore  remained  silent.  In  the  evening  when  he 
and  Bell  were  about  to  scat  themselves  at  supper, 
the  king  arose  and  left  the  tent  without  speaking ; 
in  a  few  minutes  he  again  returned,  bearing  a  large 
stone  round  his  neck,  and  prostrated  himself  before 
his  friend.  According  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
country  he  owed  this  reparation  to  the  man  he  had 
wronged,  and  he  wished  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
only  prepared  to  enforce  the  laws,  but  also  to  sub- 
mit to  them  himself.  Bell  sprang  up  with  tears  in 
bis  eyes,  and  implored  him  never  to  forget  the  dig- 
nity and  respect  he  owed  himself  again,  and  the 
two  were  greater  friends  than  ever.  Bell  held  the 
office  of  Likamankua,  one  of  the  four  officers  who 
wear  the  same  costume  as  the  king  in  war  time ; 
and,  though  this  post  entails  neither  property  nor 
rewards,  being  merely  a  title  of  rank,  it  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  chivalrous  Abyssinians. 

When  Theodore  had  once  succeeded  in  subduing 
the  various  chieftains  and  rebels  against  his  author- 
ity, he  began  to  institute  a  scries  of  reforms  which, 
had  he  lived  in  another  country  and  in  other  times, 
would  have  gained  him  a  reputation  as  great  as  that 
of  Frederick,  or  Peter  the  Great. 

According  to  his  ideas  he  fancied  that  he  could 
reconstruct  the  ancient  Ethiopian  empire  from  the 
traditions  and  history  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  lather  to  son,  and  re-establish  the  ancient 
kingdom  in  all  its  pristine  glory,  without  having  re- 
course to  strange  and  foreign  elements.  Alter  the 
war  in  1856  he  published  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  every  one  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  return  to 
the  occupation  of  his  fathers.  The  command  was 
enforced  with  Draconian  severity,  and  tilings  were 
made  possible  that  could  never  have  been  accom- 
plished elsewhere.    For  instance  :  — 

The  inhabitants  of  Tishba,  an  incorrigible  race  of 
robbers  and  banditti,  assembled  one  day,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  demanded  Theodore's  permission  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  their  fathers. 

"  And  what  is  this  occupation  ?  "  asked  the  king. 
44  Highway  robbery  1    And  this  our  occupation 


has  been  sanctioned  and  licensed  by  King  David 
the  Great,"  was  the  naive  and  boasting  answer. 

44  Hearken  ! "  said  Theodore,  44  that  is  a  danger- 
ous occupation ;  I  should  strongly  advise  you  to 
choose  some  other  one.  Settle  down  in  the  plains 
of  Lamghe.  I,  myself,  will  furnish  you  with  cattle 
and  ploughs.  Believe  me  that  will  be  more  to  your 
advantage." 

But  he  spoke  in  vain ;  highwaymen  they  were 
and  highwaymen  they  intended  to  remain.  Theo- 
dore appeared  to  give  way  to  their  wishes  and  dis- 
missed them.  Proud  and  self-satisfied  at  their 
having  intimidated  the  king,  as  they  thought,  they 
went  their  way,  but  were  not  a  little  astonished  to 
find  that  if  there  was  a  law  of  King  David's  sanc- 
tioning their  occupation  of  robbery,  there  was  also 
another  one  still  older  of  King  Lalibela's,  enjoining 
the  destruction  of  all  banditti  and  robber*,  and  this 
law  was  immediately  enforced  by  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  which  Theodore  had  sent  after  them. 

The  court  of  justice  consisted  of  twelve  likaouent, 
or  judges,  in  whose  hands  the  power  of  pronouncing 
sentence  was  vested,  and  was  supposed  to  serve  as 
a  balance  against  the  royal  power.  The  state  of 
these  courts  may  easily  be  imagined  from  the  fol- 
lowing fact:  Lik  Asgo  had  received  a  pot  of 
honey  from  the  prosecutor,  and  a  donkey  from  the 
defendant,  in  whose  favor  the  judge  naturally  pro- 
nounced sentence.  On  the  prosecutor  complaining, 
the  judge  very  coolly  exclaimed,  4*  What  can  you 
expect  ?  The  donkey  kicked  your  pot  of  honey  to 
atoms." 

In  order  to  deprive  these  people  of  the  power  of 
passing  an  unchangeable,  definite  verdict,  without 
violating  the  constitution,  Theodore  hit  upon  a  very 
cunning  idea.  He  laid  a  case  before  them  in  which 
he  was  personally  interested,  and  evidently  in  the 
wrong.  On  his  demanding  what  the  law  decreed, 
they  said,  44  Your  Majesty  is  the  law  and  the  code ; 
we  can  have  no  voice  in  the  matter." 

He  took  them  at  their  word,  and  instituted  him- 
self as  the  highest  authority  in  the  land,  to  whom 
all  the  discontented  could  appeal,  by  appearing  be- 
fore him  with  the  cry,  44  Dachan-hoi,  dschan-hoi" 
(majesty).  Surrounded  by  his  officers  and  some  of 
tlie  clergy,  it  used  always  to  be  his  custom  to  sit  be- 
fore his  tent  at  an  early  hour,  and  listen  to  the  va- 
rious complaints  made  to  him.  This  method  of  pro- 
ceeding made  him  extremely  popular,  for,  notwith- 
standing his  severity,  he  was  generally  just,  and 
always  treated  things  according  to  their  importance. 
For  instance  :  — 

He  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  when  an 
Arab  from  the  Moslem-Keit  approached  him  with 
the  cry,  44  Dschan-hoi,  Dschan-hoi!"  Justice,  O 
king ! 

4-  What  do  you  complain  of?"  asked  Theodore. 

44  Tim  e  days  ago  I  returned  home  from  the 
bazaar  ;  4  Fatmeh,'  I  cried,  4  Fatmeh !  *  but  no  an- 
swer. For  know,  O  king,  Fatmeh  is  my  wife,  my 
pearl.  She  had  vanished.  Allah  akbar,  God  is 
great :  I  supposed  she  had  visited  her  sick  mother. 
The  stars  begin  to  pale,  the  sun  returns,  but  Fatmeh 
comes  not.  I  hasten  to  her  mother;  she  has  not 
been  there  !    Dschan-hoi !    I  want  my  wife  !" 

44  Have  I  got  your  wife  ?  " 

14  Dschan-hoi !  you  are  king  in  the  land ;  I  want 
my  wife ! " 

44  How  am  I  to  find  out  what  has  become  of  her  ? 
Apply  to  the  likaouent"  (judges). 

4>  Dschan-hoi !  you  know  what  the  judges  would 
say  ;  you  are  the  king,  and  I  want  my  wife." 
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consider,  and  at  last  said  : 
your  wife  ;  be  ready  in  an 


Theodore  seemed  to 
"  Goo*l ;  you  shall  have 
hour's  time  to  receive  me  in  your  house. ' 

Abdallah  Efl'endi  went ;  the  king  kept  his  word 
and  entered  the  abandoned  husband's  house. 

*•  Now.  show  me  all  your  wife's  dresses." 

Abdallah  was  astonished,  but  gladly  obeyed. 
Every  box,  chest,  and  cupboard  did  he  search  after 
the  faithless  Fatmeh's  pomps  and  vanities.  The 
king  looked  at  every  piece  and  asked  the  disconso- 
late Benedict  whether  it  was  known  to  him.  He 
answered  affirmatively,  till  at  last  a  pair  of  "  toob," 
wide  flowing  silken  trousers,  came  to  light,  which 
were  unknown  to  him. 

"  'T  is  good,"  said  Theodore,  «*  bring  them  with 

70u" 

Theodore  now  summoned  all  the  tailors  in 
Gondar  to  him.  Trembling,  they  obeyed  the  order; 
for  such  a  thing  had  never  yet  happened.  Each 
one  was  asked  separately  whether  be  had  made  the 
article  in  question.  All  answered  in  the  negative, 
till  at  last  one  acknowledged  he  bad  made  it.  All 
the  others  were  then  dismissed,  with  the  intimation 
that  if  any  one  of  them  dared  to  breathe  a  whisper 
of  what  had  passed,  his  mouth  would  be  sewn 
up. 

"Now,  who  gave  you  this  dress  to  make?" 
asked  Theodore,  sternly. 

The  tailor  named  a  rich  young  nobleman,  Ras 
Michal,  who  had  given  him  the  silk  to  make  up 
about  six  weeks  ago. 

Next  day  the  Ras  was  seized  at  his  house,  and 
Fatmeh  found  with  him.  Both  were  brought  before 
the  king. 

"  There  is  your  wife,"  said  Theodore ;  "  take  her ; 
I  have  kept  my  promise." 

"  Excuse  me,  Dschan-hoi,"  said  Abdallah  ;  "  a 
woman  who  has  slept  three  nights  out  of  my  house 
is  no  longer  my  wife." 

"  You  have  spoken  well,"  said  the  king.  '«  Take 
this  pur*?  and  buy  yourself  another  one.  As  for 
you  two,"  he  thundered,  "  you  cannot  marry  here, 
as  one  woman  cannot  have  two  husbands,  but  you 
can  be  united  in  heaven  if  you  like  !  "  Thereupon 
he  gave  the  order  for  their  immediate  execution, 
which  was  carried  out  the  same  day. 

Whether  Abdallah  comforted  himself  with  the 
purse  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  Let  us  hope,  tor  the 
poetical  side  of  the  question,  that  he  indignantly 
refused,  though  I  am  by  no  means  entitled  to  say  he 
did. 

Theodore  is  exceedingly  well  educated  for  an 
Abyssinian.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
own  literature,  amongst  which  I  will  name  a  trans- 
lation of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  retranslated  from  the 
Arabic  ;  and  is  also  not  ignorant  of  European  affairs. 
As  regards  our  civilization,  he  certainly  entertains 
a  very  high  opinion  of  its  material  advantages,  but 
does  not  at  all  believe  in  the  moral  excellency  of 
the  West.  And  this  opinion  arises  from  the  fact 
that  five  sixths  of  the  Europeans  who  have  ever 
visited  Abyssinia,  attracted  thither  by  the  hopes  of 
gain,  have  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  his 
opinion.  From  the  same  reason  he  is  most  adverse 
to  any  of  his  subjects  leaving  the  country ;  and 
although  he  dare  not  prevent  the  pious  Ambaras 
from  performing  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he 
always  makes  a  point  of  interrogating  them  on  their 
return  as  to  the  nature  of  the  people  and  country. 

The  pilgrims  then  relate  what  a  stony,  barren 
country  this  vaunted  Palestine  is,  with  a  great  salt 
swamp  in  the  middle,  and  a  dirty  little  river  run- 


ning through  it,  in  comparison  to  which  the  Tac- 
cazze  was  a  perfect  ocean. 

"  If,"  said  Theodore,  —  "  if  such  be  the  cute  with 
the  land  which  God  himself  chose  for  his  own  people 
anil  blessed,  what  must  be  the  state  of  the  other 
countries  ?  Let  us  thank  God.  my  friends,  that  we 
were  born  in  this  earthly  paradise,  which  is  named 
Abyssinia." 

As  far  as  the  native  clergy  are  concerned,  his 
opinions  of  them  are  not  very  high,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  incident.    A  basha  related  the 
"tale  :  — 

"  One  Sunday  morning,  at  about  six  o'clock,  I 
was  summoned  to  the  emperor.  That  is  a  bad  sign 
to  be  called  so  early,  so  I  went  trembling  and  quak- 
ing, and  prostrated  myself  before  his  Majesty." 

" '  Basha  George  ! '  said  he,  '  go  to  the  Abun.i, 
and  insult  him.  Call  him  a  donkey,  a  dog,  and 
curse  his  grandfather  I ' 

"I  prostrated  myself  again,  and  ventured  to 
remark,  — 

"  Your  Majesty,  I  am  ready  to  obey  ;  but  I  beg 
you  to  consider  that  I  am  but  a  simple  basha.  How 
much  greater  weight  will  your  august  words  carry 
with  them  when  uttered  by  a  ras."  * 

•*  *  Avoonat,  very  true,'  said  the  king  ;  summoned 
the  ras,  and  sent  him  on  his  extraordinary  mission. 
The  Abuna  received  the  message  with  a  humble 
bow,  and  never  ventured  to  respond,  even  by  a 
single  word,  for  he  was  then  already  half  a  prisoner 
in  the  fortress  of  Magdala." 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  personal  courage  of 
King  Theodore.  He  dashes  at  the  enemy  with  an 
irresistible  clan,  shouting  his  war-cry,  "  Abbia  San- 
ghia,"  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  mad,  fanatic 
"  Yellah  "  of  the  Moslems.  Concerning  his  strat- 
egical powers  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  ;  and  the 
chief  secret  of  his  success  seems  to  lie  in  the  secrecy 
and  rapidity  of  his  movements,  coupled  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  country.  For  instance, 
he  will  issue  orders  for  the  army  to  be  ready  to 
march  next  day  for  the  south ;  but  when  the  morn- 
ing arrives  he  is  found  to  have  disappeared  with 
some  600  or  700  men,  and  for  three  or  four  days 
nothing  is  heard  of  him,  till  the  news  arrives  that 
he  has  been  in  a  totally  different  direction,  and 
beaten  the  enemy,  or  destroyed  some  town  or  vil- 
lage. . 

But,. combined  with  this  wild,  warrior  nature,  he 
possesses  many  qualities  of  heart  which  endear  him 
to  those  whom  he  takes  an  affection  for.  He  pro- 
vides for  orphans,  marries  them,  and  never  lets 
them  out  of  sight.  He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  turns  away  from  the  host  ot  flatterers  and 
parasites  around  him  to  their  freshness  of  youth  and 
innocence.  "  There  is  not  one  of  you."  be  used  to 
say,  "  that  really  loves  me.  The  miserable  wretches 
who  fill  my  prisons  are  happier  than  1  am,  for  they 
have  some  one  to  love  them,  and  bring  them  nour- 
ishment." 

In  reply,  one  might  with  justice  object  that  he 
had  done  very  little  to  win  the  love  or  sympathy  of 
his  subjects,  as  the  following  incident  will  prove:  — 

Balgada  Aroeea,  one  of  the  most  powerful  chief- 
tains, visited  him  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Tigreans, 
mustering  some  2,000  strong,  under  pretence  of  ren- 
dering homage  to  him,  but  in  truth  to  try  to  impose 
upon  him  by  the  exhibition  of  his  power.  Theodore 
was  not  the  man  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  manner. 
He  received  Balgada  very  graciously,  invited  him 
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to  a  banquet,  and  cast  him  into  chains  for  desert. 
Balgada  wa«  furious,  and  asked  what  he  had  done. 

44  Nothing,"  said  Theodore.  44 1  arrest  von  be- 
cause you  are  loved  and  respected  by  the  Tigreans, 
and  are  foolish  and  powerful  enough  to  institute  a 
fresh  rebellion." 

4*  Give  me  a  horse  and  a  sword,  and  prove 
whether  you  are  worthy  to  sit  upon  the  throne." 

41  Gud  forfend !  "  said  Theodore.  44  Abyssinia  has 
had  enough  of  such  brainless  paladins  as  you,  and 
now  requires  pea<e  ami  order.  Go,  and  God  de- 
liver you  from  your  chains!" 

This  last  wish  may  seem  somewhat  satirical,  but 
such  is  not  the  ea*e.  He  merely  meant  to  say : 
"  May  God  bless  us  with  quieter  times,  when  I  shall 
be  able  to  release  >ou  without  danger  to  myself." 

This,  then,  was  the  man  whose  displeasure  I  had 
incurred,  and  from  whom  I  saw  very  little  cb.ince 
of  escaping.  However,  patience  and  hope,  two 
very  good  things  in  durance  vile,  stood  me  in  good 
stead  in  my  present  position.  Three  weeks  I  was 
kept  without  the  si  ghtest  knowledge  as  to  my  fu- 
ture fate,  as  well  us  concerning  the  other  captives, 
who,  however,  as  I  subsequently  learnt,  were  at 
Amba  Dschokeir. 

At  last  I  was  summoned  to  the  Abyssinian  pres- 
ence by  the  Abulia,  who  came  for  ine  in  person. 
Theodore  seemed  much  better  tempered  than  on 
the  occasion  of  my  6rst  visit,  and  began  by  ask- 
ing whether  I  would  ever  have  been  treated  in  a 
more  clement  manner  in  any  other  country.  44  Cer- 
tainly not,  your  Majesty;  especially  not  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  innocent  are  incarcerated  and  crim- 
inals left  at  freedom  and  rewarded,"  I  replied,  as 
coolly  as  he  had  questioned  me.  He  seemed 
amused,  and  after  a  while  said, 44  That  I  can  easily 
believe,  if  the  British  government  treats  its  subjects 
in  the  same  manner  they  have  acted  towards  me." 

In  answer  to  this  attack,  I  endeavored  to  look 
upon  all  the  disagreements  that  had  occurred  be- 
tween him  and  Great  Britun  as  caused  by  the  lam- 
entable ignorance  prevailing  in  England  respect- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  Abyssinia,  and 
begged  hitn  to  remember  that  Queen  Victoria, 
against  whom  he  seemed  to  have  the  greatest 

?*udge,  was  but  an  instrument  in  the  bands  of  the 
arliament,  and  not  possessing  the  power  and 
strength  his  Majesty  did,  who  bad  but  to  command, 
and  he  was  obeyed. 

44  Avoonat,  very  true,"  answered  Theodore ;  44  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  facts,  except  in  so  far  that  I 
must  hold  the  British  Parliament  responsible  for  the 
insults  heaped  upon  me,  looking  to  it  for  an  apology 
and  reparation,  and  not  to  the  British  queen." 

Thereupon  1  modestly  asked  what  he  required 
for  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  He  answered  with 
a  great  show  of  dignity  and  wounded  pride :  — 

44  Stern  and  the  other  missionaries  have  been 
guilty  of  many  breaches  of  faith,  and  of  great  disre- 
spect and  treachery  towards  me,  for  which  they 
have  been  justlv  condemned  to  death  by  the  lik- 
aouent;  but  I.  in  the  fulness  of  my  clemency,  have 
diminished  and  softened  the  severity  of  their  sen- 
tence, and  commuted  it  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
What  the  law  has  pronounced,  justice  must  carry 
out.  I  am  no  robber,  who  makes  prisoners  merely 
in  order  to  extort  a  ransom.  I  act  in  accordance 
withiustice." 

*  44  Then,  your  Majesty,  I  would  beg  of  you  to  treat 
me  with  the  same  severity  as  Consul  Cameron ;  cast 
inc  in  chains,  and  lacerate  my  body  with  the 
scourge.    He  is  not  more  guilty  than  I  am."  The- 


odore seemed  rather  astonished ;  but  I  continued 
saying  that,  not  being  a'spy  nor  a  missionary,  never 
having  given  him  cause  for  anger,  I  never,  for  a 
moment,  entertained  any  fear  for  my  safetv  whilst 
in  his  dominions.  He  had  the  reputation  of"n  great 
man  ;  no  truly  great  man  would  ever  act  so  tyran- 
nically, and  ended  by  advising  him  to  cut  oil"  my 
hands  and  feet,  and  see  if  he  could  then  say  to  his 
conscience,  44 1  have  acted  rightly." 

4"  Will  you  engage  in  single  combat  with  one  of 
my  knights,  and  st  ike  vour  life  for  your  liberty  ?** 
asked  Theodore,  when  1  had  concluded. 

41  No,  I  do  not  dream  of  it,  being  quite  inexperi- 
enced in  the  use  of  the  sword  and  lance.  Besides, 
I  should  have  fancied  enough  English  blood  had 
been  shed  for  your  Majesty.  44  How  so  ?  "  he  in- 
quired. 44  Consul  1'lowden  was  murdered  because 
he  was  your  friend.  That  fact  might  possibly  es- 
ca|M)  your  memory,  but  that  you  should  have  for- 
gotten Mr.  Bell,  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  save 
yours,  is  not  what  I  should  have  expected." 

On  hearing  this,  Theodore  became  furious;  for 
any  allusion  to  Bell's  death  was  extremely  danger- 
ous, and,  for  a  moment,  I  fancied  it  was  nil  over 
with  any  chance  of  escaping.  However,  thrusting 
his  sword  back  into  its  scabbard,  from  which  he  had 
half  drawn  it,  he  remarked,  44 1  do  remember  him, 
eke  your  head  would  now  have  left  your  shoulders." 

Therewith  his  Majesty  ordered  me  back  to  my 
residence,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  six  weeks, 
during  which  time  I  plied  the  Abuna  with  every 
reason  I  could  think  of  to  prove  how  advantageous 
my  release  would  be  to  himself.  I  succeeded  in 
gaining  him  over  to  my  opinion,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  representations  he  made  to  the  king,  coupled 
with  my  own  respectful  behavior,  I  was  again  sum- 
moned to  his  Majesty,  not  by  the  Abuna,  but  by  a 
certain  Basha  Yakoob,  which  1  looked  on  as  a  bad 
sign,  and  left  my  prison  home  with  some  little  trep- 
idation. 

On  entering  the  audience  chamber  my  doubts  as  I 
to  the  issue  of  my  adventures  increased  tenfold,  for 
on  each  side  of  the  king  stood  a  row  of  soldiers  with 
their  swords  drawn,  and  looking,  as  I  thought,  ex- 
ceedingly hungry.  His  Majesty  was,  however,  not 
b:id  tempered,  and  had  me  seated  near  to  him. 
Thereupon  he  gave  a  sign,  the  soldiers  rushed  at  me 
with  their  drawn  swords :  I  thought  at  once  of  giv- 
ing up  the  ghost  quietly  without  any  bother;  but, 
happily  for  my  parents,  they  rushed  pa«t,  and, 
before  I  could  recover  from  my  surprise,  returned, 
each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bleeding  piece  of  raw 
meat,  which  was  handed  to  the  dignitaries  present, 
not  excepting  myself.  By  this  time  I  had  become 
so  thoroughly  acclimatized  that  I  fancy  a  dish  of  raw 
baby  would  not  have  induced  me  to  die  a  death  of 
starvation ;  so  I  bravely  attacked  my  portion,  and 
with  some  difficulty  managed  to  accomplish  the  feat 
of  devouring  about  two  pounds  of  tough  beef,  raw 
and  crude,  in  something  less  than  seven  minutes. 
By  way  of  promoting  digestion,  meressa  and  mastic, 
a  kind  of  raki,  were  handed  round,  and  when  his 
Majesty  had  satisfied  himself  with  his  favorite  bev- 
erage, he  bade  me  and  the  Abuna  Salama  draw 
closer  to  him. 

44  You  are  courageous,"  he  said, 44  and  have  dared 
a  great  deal ;  you  have  told  me  the  truth ;  I  bate 
sycophantic  flatterers  and  liars,  and  you  remind  me 
of  the  only  true  friend  I  ever  possessed :  I  have  also 
ascertained  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  no  offence 
against  me  or  my  country,  and  herewith  I  give  you 
your  freedom." 
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The  blood  rushed  hot  and  quick  to  ray  head,  for  I 
had  not  vet  expected  to  obtain  my  nde ase,  and  al- 
though there  was  not  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the 
k inn's  conduct  towards  me,  yet  audi  is  the  influence 
power  lias,  that  I  thanked  him  truly  and  sincerely 
tar  his  generosity.  In  fact.  I  put  myself  into  his  po- 
sition, and  thought  I  should  have  acted  very  much 
in  the  same  fashion  that  he  did.  I  then  begged  him 
to  fill  the  measure  of  his  clemency  by  ordering  the 
rele  i<e  of  Cameron  and  his  fellow-prisoners.  Hut 
in  vain.    He  replied, — 

;'  As  you  already  know,  the  missionaries  have  been 
justly  condemned,  and  until  I  have  received  the 
reparation  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  from  the 
British  government  for  the  insolent  manner  I  have 
been  treated,  as  well  by  these  men  as  by  your  own 
country,  I  shall  detain  them  here." 

"  Hut,"  1  remarked,  44 1  cannot  comprehend  how 
your  Majesty  can  look  upon  these  men  as  hostages, 
or  men  lor  whose  acts  the  British  government  can 
account  itself  responsible,  as  they  are  men  of  a  total- 
ly different  speech  and  nation,  and  no  more  British 
subjects  th  in  your  Majesty  yourself." 

This  seemed'  to  stagger  him  somewhat,  but  be  soon 
recovered  his  presence  of  mind  and  coolly  informed 
nie  that  I  lied.  That  if  these  men  were  not  English- 
men, Consul  Cameron  would  not  have  exerted  him- 


self as  he  had  done  in  t! 


behalf. 


44 1  consider  myself  at  war  with  England,"  he  con- 
tinued, and  as  I  cannot  chastise  the  British  myself, 
and  tliey  do  not  come  here,  I  shall  continue  to  detain 
the  consul  until  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
fulfilment  of  all  my  conditions." 

1  then  inquired  what  those  conditions  were. 

4*  You  are  no  ambassador  sent  to  me  to  demand 
the  nature  and  extent  of  my  conditions,  but  I  will 
tell  you  in  order  that  your  country  may  not  try  to 
excuse  itself  by  pleading  ignorance.  My  empire 
reaches  to  the  sea,  but  my  harbor,  Massowah,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  infidels.  As  soon  as  the  British 
government  arranges  a  cession  of  this  harbor  to  me, 
by  war  or  by  peace,  or  provides  me  with  the  arms 
and  ammunition  requisite  for  taking  it  bv  force,  I 
will  set  His  Cameron  free  and  at  liberty.  Now,  my 
son.  depart  in  peace.  Holy  Father,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  Abona,  ''give  me  your  blessing." 

Tiie  Abuna  complied,  and  with  this  act  of  nvpoc- 
ri<y  terrain  ited  ray  last  interview  with  the  Negus 
Neg-i-'t  z'Athiopiya.  Taking  leave  of  the  Abuna, 
win »ui  I  presented  with  various  articles,  I  returned 
to  M  .tamma  very  much  the  same  way  as  I  came, 
and  soon  left  the  dominions  of  Theodore  behind  me, 
more  fortunate  than  any  other  European  who  hap- 
tn'iied  to  stray  to  Abyssinia  during  this  period  of  the 
kind's  life,  excepting  some  two  or  three  Frenchmen 
who  also  managed  to  find  favor  in  his  eyes. 


A  QUAUTETTE  OF  BEAUTIES  FROM 
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41  Anx  grands  homines  la  patrie  reconnais  suite." 
Amongst  the  things  which  they  do  better  in  France 
n  England,  the  visitor  to  the  Pantheon  and 
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other  memorial  buildings  of  Paris  will  be  inclined 
to  i-nlude  hero-worship.  The  "counterfeit  present- 
ment. ''  of  nearly  every  Frenchman  who  was  ever 
known  to  fame,  beside  that  of  many  whom  fame 
has  welleigh  forgotten,  is  to  be  found  done  in  per- 
emfal  stum-,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  youthful 
s:ildierss,  students,  and  citizens  of  to-day.    We  are 
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endeavoring  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  oi*  our  conti- 
nental neighbors,  but  with  a  difference.  Our  Pan- 
theon is  to  be  pictorial,  rather  than  statuesque  ;  our 
Walhalla  is  to  be  peopled  with  divinities  on  canvas, 
rather  than  in  marble.  Amongst  the  good  ihings  of 
an  extra-political  kind  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Ix>rd  Derbv,  is  that  suggestion  of  his  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  the  occa- 
sional assemblage  in  one  building  of  pictures  of  the 
great,  the  good,  and  the  celebrated  generally,  who 
up  to  the  moment  of  exhibition  have  for  the  most 
part  enjoyed  their  apotheosis  in  the  comparative 
isolation  of  domestic  or  other  local  galleries. 

Last  year  the  collected  portraits  of  our  national 
celebrities  ranged  over  fully  four  centuries;  this 
year  we  are  restricted  to  the  much  narrower  limit 
of  some  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Toe  sitters  are 
different,  —  in  costume,  habits,  merits,  and  even  ex- 
pression ;  the  artists  also  are  different, — in  spirit, 
style,  and  manner.  For  Vandyck,  Walker,  Jansen, 
and  Holbein,  we  have  Kneller,  Thornhill,  Dahl, 
Richardson,  Gainsborough,  and  Reynolds.  In  the 
aggregate,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  present  ex- 
hibition, from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  compares 
disadvantagcously  with  its  predecessor.  But  litis  is 
a  matter  about  which  we  are  going  to  concern  our- 
selves as  little  as  possible.  In  the  spirit  of  the  pur- 
est optimism,  we  will  extract  all  the  honey  we  can 
from  the  flowers  at  present  in  bloom,  without  being 
disheartened  at  the  thought  of  former  more  inviting 
parterres,  which,  having  enjoyed  their  seasons  of 
collective  luxuriance,  are  now  relegated  —  forever? 
—  to  the  hortus  siccus  of  a  fondly  admiring  mem- 


ory. 
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are  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  ami  sixty- 
six  pictures  in  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  of 
the  present  season, —  portraits,  it  maybe  said,  of 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  different  individuals,  if, 
at  a  rough  estimate,  we  tike  (/roups  within  one 
frame  as  compensating  for  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  subject  in  different  frames.  Families, 
Kit  Cat  and  Hell-fire  clubs,  Royal  Academies  and 
other  corporate  bodies,  may  be  reckoned,  so  far  as 
number  is  concerned,  as  a  set-off  against  the  mani- 
fold rendering  of  William  HI.,  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
or  of  that  first  Duchess  of  Marlborough  whose  ghost 
is  still  understood  to  hold  the  brevet  rank  of  Queen 
Sarah. 

We  enter,  then,  into  the  presence  of  nearly  a 
thousand  departed  personages  of  fame,  distinction, 
or  interest.  No  qualification  is  disregarded.  The 
monarch,  the  prelate,  the  soldier,  the  men  of  science, 
of  art*,  and  of  letters,  themselves  secure  of  their 
ground,  frown  not  too  severely  upon  a  humbly  illus- 
trious pastrycook,  who  has  achieved  an  immortality 
by  tus  godlike  skill  in  the  composition  of  a  mutton- 
pie.  Brave  old  Kit  Cat !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
praise  of  his  clientele  chimed  in  with  the  voice  of 
an  approving  conscience  ;  and  that  now  he  may  bo 
supplying  the  commodity  which  won  him  a  terres- 
trial renown,  in  an  etherealized  form,  to  the  sublime 
inhabitants  of  Olympus,  with  Ganymede  as  fellow 
pronuhre  to  see  after  the  liquors. 

But  there  are  hundreds  of  men,  good  and  true, 
besides  Kit  Cat.  We  leave  the  sterner  sex,  how- 
ever, to  the  reward  of  their  own  virtue  ;  for  it  is  no 
great  thing  that  any  one  of  her  sons  should  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  England,  and  do  his  duty.  If 
we  are  in  quest  of  a  slight  souvenir  of  an  exhibition 
about  shortly  to  be  broken  up  — and  which,  before 
these  words  meet  the  reader's  eye,  will  be  broken 
up  —  we  are  pretty  sure  that  there  is  no  man  with 
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soul  so  dead  as  not  to  prefer  to  receive  that  souvenir 
at  the  hand*  of  Venus,  rather  than  of  Mars,  Mercu- 
ry, or  Phoebus  Apollo.  If  in  heroic  exploits  it  is 
expected  of  every  Englishman  that  be  should  do 
his  duty,  it  is  no  less  expected  that  every  English- 
woman shotdd  fulfil  hers.  And  it  is  her  prime  duty 
to  be  beautifUl,  —  a  duty  first  sounded  in  her  earg  by 
the  voice  of  sex,  and  then  imperatively  insisted 
upon  by  the  voice  of  patriotism  and  nationality. 

We  do  not  accuse  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
ladies  at  South  Kensington  of  coming  short  of  the 
standard  of  loveliness ;  but  it  does  so  happen  that, 
our  bearte  being  larger  than  our  pages,  we  are 
driven  to  select  iour  to  be  the  representatives  of  all. 
We  do  not  mentally  neglect  any  ;  and  that  there  is 
no  invidiousness  in  our  distinctions,  we  prove  from  the 
fact  that,  amongst  those  whose  portraits  are  excluded 
from  our  dainty  quartette,  are  **  those  goddesses, 
the  Gunnings,"  one  of  whom,  indeed,  as  u  Lovely 
Lady  Coventry,"  has  already  furnished  a  moral  — 
against  the  use  of  white  lead  as  a  cosmetic,  —  and 
adorned  a  tale  in  London  Society  for  April,  1864. 
Strong  in  the  conviction  of  our  own  gallant  impar- 
tiality, we  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  dilemma  to 
which  Queen  Mary  was  reduced  when  debating  her 
plan  of  forming  a  gallery  of  the  beauties  of  her 
court.  "  Of  the  beauties  of  Hampton  Court,"  says 
Walpole,  "  the  thought  was  the  Queen's,  during  one 
of  the  King's  absences.  The  famous  Lady  Dor- 
chester advised  the  Queen  against  it,  saying, '  Mad- 
am, if  the  King  was  to  ask  for  the  portraits  of  all 
the  wits  in  his  court,  would  not  the  rest  think  he 
called  them  fools  ?  To  which  pertinent  question 
we  answer,  "  Very  possibly ;  and  witb  tolerable 
reason."  But  we  do  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive, 
scarcely  to  be  exclusive,  when  the  laws  of  space 
force  us  to  a  selection.  We  are  only  adopting  a 
represenlaiice  process,  as  we  said  just  now ;  and 
there  are  scores  of  fair  ones  at  South  Kensington,  of 
a  beauty  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  s|icciinens  we 
give,  who  might  be  proud  to  have  the  imagination 
of  their  own  charms  quickened  by  the  supreme 
loveliness  of  the  members  of  our  "  Quartette." 

It  is  not  often  that  our  cool  critic,  the  Athenie- 
um,  gives  way  to  rapture*  and  enthusiasm  ;  but  the 
style  is  remarkable  in  which  it  lately  wrote  about 
the  dctsse  whom  we  have  placed,  prima  inter  pare*, 
at  the  head  of  those  divinities  who  compose  what, 
because  there  are  other  harmonics  besides  those  of 
"sound,  we  have  been  tempted  to  call  a  "  Quartette 
of  Beauties."  "  Every  student,"  writes  the  unabashed 
disciple  of  Minerva,  "  will  remember  as  long  as  he 
lives  the  superb  but  rather  affected  Counters  Ligon- 
ier.  She  stands,  —  the  picture  ais  it  appcr**  at 
South  Kensington  is  a  full-length,  —  she  stands  here 
with  her  great  black  eyes  strained  to  an  effect ;  her 
long,  lithe  figure  leaning  on  one  elbow ;  her  dra- 
peries in  magical  curves ;  her  complexion  having 
that  wonderful  under-gold  hue,  deepened  with 
bloom  of  the  peach  on  a  sort  of  white  and  rosy  mar- 
ble, a  tint  such  as  even  Gainsborough  never  sur- 
passed, and  only  equalled  in  his  almost  as  fascina- 
ting beauty  of  another  sort,  '  Mrs.  Graham,'  No. 
333  of  the  Edinburgh  National  Gallery,  which  all 
remember  among  the  prime  jewels  of  that  never- 
surnasscd  casket,  the*  Manchester  Art-Treasures 
Exhibition  of  ten  years  since."  The  mother  of  the 
Countess  Ligonier,  the  wife  of  George  Pitt,  Lord 
Rivers,  was  herself  celebrated  as  "  a  glorious  beau- 
ty "  by  Horace  Walpole ;  who  further  and  more 
pathetically  writes  of  her  (December  22,  1772)  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann.    At  the  date  of  this  letter 


George  Pitt  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  commoner  — 
his  peerage  dated  May  20,  1776  —  and  the  surpass- 
ing Penelope  had  tagun,  alas  !  to  be  a  reproach. 
"  Mrs.  Pitt  is  the  most  amiable  of  beings,  and  the 
most  to  be  pitied.  Her  brutal,  half-mad  husband, 
with  whom  she  is  still  not  out  of  love,  and  who  has 
heaped  on  her  every  possible  cruelty  and  provoking 
outrage,  will  not  suffer  her  to  see,  or  even  hear 
from  one  of  her  children  ;  of  Lady  Liyonicr  she  has 
heard  too  much"    Too  much,  indeed  ! 

Is  it  pleading  in  favor  of  wrong  or  of  frailty,  if 
we  are  anxious  to  give  such  magnificent  and  over- 
powering beauty  as  Lady  Ligouier's  the  benefit  of 
every  —  not  doubt,  for  even  »o  much  charity  as  is 
to  be  exhibited  in  a  susj>ension  of  judgment  is  im- 
possible, —  but  of  every  extenuating  circumstance 
which  may  be  suggested  by  the  want  of  jndieious 
training  and  respectable  example  on  the  part  of  her 
father.  It  is  pretty  evident  to  bow  great  an  ex- 
tent she  must  have  been  the  victim  of  paternal  mis- 
rule, when  we  find  Horace  Walpole  depicting  her 
father  in  the  frightful  words  just  quoted ;  but  we 
shall  get  a  further  insight  into  the  abysses  of  his 
character  in  a  few  words  to  be  presently  extracted 
from  Count  Alfieri's  "  Memoirs,"  and  which  we 
shall  italicize  for  the  benefit  of  the  generous  reader. 

The  lovely  Penelope  Pitt,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Lord  Rivers,  became  in  1767  the  wife  of  Edward, 
Earl  Ligonier,  nephew  of  a  brave  and  good  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  who  carved  the  way  to  position  and 
successively  augmenting  titles,  first  under  Marl- 
borough, and  afterwards  in  Germany.  Earl  Ligo- 
nier, we  may  take  the  opportunity  to  mention,  mar- 
ried for  his  second  wife  (December,  1773),  Lady 
Mary,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Henley,  second  Earl  of 
Not  thing  ton.  All  his  honors  expired  at  his  death 
in  1  782. 

We  learn  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1771,  that,  on  the  10th  December  of  that  year, 
Lord  Ligonier  gained  a  suit  against  his  wife,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  procure  a  sentence  of  separa- 
tion. The  "  co-resf>ondent "  was  a  "  Picdmontese 
nobleman,"  whose  name  is  still  known  to  gallantry 
and  literature,  as  Vittorio,  Count  Allicri.  Lord 
Ligonier's  measures  for  a  divorce  were  prompt. 
On  January  21,  1772,  he  petitioned  the  House  of 
Lords  for  leave  to  bring  m  "a  Bill  to  dissolve  his 
marriage  with  Penelope  Pitt,  and  to  enable  him  to 
marry  again."  Six  days  alter,  the  Bill  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Earl  of  Rochford,  and  read  a  first 
time.  On  the  second  residing  which  fcxik  place 
February  11,  witnesses  were  examined  against  the 
accused  ;  but  no  witnesses,  or  even  counsel,  appeared 
to  support  her  claims  to  innocence, — claims  which, 
indeed,  she  was  in  no  position  to  substantiate.  llie 
messenger  who  served  the  order  upon  her,  at 
Ardenne,  in  France,"  swore  that  upon  that  occasion 
she  had  said,  "  She  had  no  objection  to  the  Bill ; 
that  she  was  satisfied  with  the  provision  made  for 
her,  and  did  not  oppose  the  passing  of  the  Bill." 
The  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  first  of 
April,  1772  ;  the  date  at  which  passed  also  the 
famous  "  Act  for  the  better  regulating  the  future 
marriages  of  the  Royal  Family." 

If  any  of  our  readers  care  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  intimacy  between 
Count  Al fieri  and  Lady  Ligonier,  they  may  be 
gratified  by  the  perusal  of  a  rhapsodical  narrative, 
extending  over  two  chapters  of  the  count's  autobio- 
graphic "  Memoirs."  Of  the  duel  which  of  course 
ensued  between  the  lover  and  the  husband,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  fought  when  Alfieri  had 
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his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  ami  bandaged,  on  account  of 
a  recent  fracture;  ami  that  Lord  Ligonier  would  ou 
that  account  have  postponed  the  rencontre,  and  was 
magnanimously  glad  to  profess  his  wounded  honor 
satisfied  with  the  very  smallest  quantity  of  blood 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  shed.  Alfieri 
would  have  married  the  woman  whom  he  so  madly 
worshipped ;  hut  the  fallen  angel  herself  placed  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  union  hy  revealing 
former  engagements  of  a  nature  calculated  to  make 
even  Alfieri  shun  the  contemplated  alliance  as  a 
degradation.  The  character  of  Lady  Ligonier's 
lather  as  sketched  by  Walpole,  and  the  defence  of 
Lady  Ligonier  herself  in  the  court  of  a  generous 
heart,  may  be  completed  by  mentioning  a  circum- 
stance that  Alfieri  record*.  "  The  father,"  says  the 
count,  "of  the  lady  whom  I  had  known  for  two 
years',  called  to  eonyratulate  hl<  daughter  on  havinq 
note  [whilst  the  divorce  was  pending,  and  scandal 
was  rampant]  made  a  choice,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
worthy  of  her." 

During  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  England  in 
1783 -Si,  Count  Alfieri  declares  that  he  "neither 
learned  nor  sought  to  obtain  any  tidings  respecting 
the  lady  on  whose  account  he  had  exposed  himself 
to  so  many  risks.  He  only  knew,  from  public  re- 
port, that  she  had  quitted  London,  that  her  husband 
died  shortly  after  obtaining  the  divorce  *  and  that 
she  had  espoused  an  unknown  and  obscure  indi- 
vidual" 1  his  gentleman,  so  flatteringly  alluded  to, 
figures,  it  must  be  owned,  at  equal  length,  whether 
in  catalogues  or  folios,  as  44  Captain  Smith."  Wheth- 
er arising  from  accident  or  delicacy,  it  is  pleasing  to 
be  able  to  observe  that  the  fairest  of  all  Penelopes 
that  ever  walked  the  earth  did  not  espouse  Captain 
Smith  until  two  vears  after  the  death  of  Lord  LiffO- 
nier. 

Although  Alfieri  had  made  no  eflbrt  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  the  sometime  Countess  Ligonier 
during  his  four  months' stay  in  England  in  1783-8-1, 
he  nevertheless  had  the  singular  fortune  to  see  her 
seven  or  eight  years  afterwards,  just  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  embarking  at  Dover  for  France,  in 
company  with  a  44  fair  friend,"  whom  posterity  rec- 
ognizes as  the  Countess  of  Albany,  Princess  Stol- 
berg,  and  widow  of  the  ill-starred  Charles  Edward 
Stmrt.  His  feelings  wen;  stirred,  and  he  wrote  to 
Lady  Ligonier  a  letter  of  which  he  afterwards  re- 
gretted that  he  retained  no  eopy.f  Her  answer  to 
this  communication,  however,  he  did  retain  ;  and 
we  give  it  from  the  appendix  to  his  "  Memoirs,"  be- 
cause it  is  not  without  a  certain  nobility,  a  certain 
more  than  resignation,  and  almost  voluntary  em- 
bracing of  a  strict  seclusion  as  a  kind  of  penance  for 
unforgotten  offences. 

44  Sir,  I  trust  you  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
believe  that  1  must  ever  entertain  a  grateful  recol- 
lection of  the  tokens  of  your  remembrance,  and  of 
the  lively  interest  whieh'you  benevolently  take  in 
my  destiny.  These  I  more  particularly  feel,  inas- 
much as  I  cannot  regard  you  as  the  author  of  mv 
misfortune;  for,  indeed,  I  am  not  unhappy,  though 
the  sensibility  of  your  mind,  and  your  anxiety  on  mv 
account,  may  lead  you  to  conceive  so.  Yon  have 
been,  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  my  emancipa- 
tion from  a  world  in  which  I  was  no  ways  formed  to 
exist,  and  which  I  have  never  for  a  single  instant 

*  'Tut  year*,  in  r*ct ;  aftor  marrying,  as  hi*  trcood  wife,  Lady 
lfnry  !l'--nl,-v.  in  1773.  :l«  stu-rt  nbive. 

t  A  trriniirriiit  ft  AifWiV  Mier  «M  furnl*he<l  to  44  Note*  and 
Queriea,"  Spt-mlier  27th,  isil.  hy  a  corruspoiMlvnt,  who  cupitd 
it  (r  n»  tin:  <  ri^ln.il,  4  iu  tlie  p^»sosbiju  of  a  uobluuiuu,  a  relative  of 
lite  unfortunate  lady." 


found  cause  to  regret.  I  know  not  whether  on  that 
account  I  may  bo  wrong,  or  whether  a  degree  of 
obstinacy  and  culpable  pride  may  have  blinded  un- 
reason ;  but  what  I  uniformly  foresaw  has  happened, 
and  I  return  thanks  to  Providence  for  having 
placet!  me  in  a  situation  more  fortunate,  perhaps, 
than  I  merited.  I  enjoy  excellent  health,  to  which 
my  tranquil  mode  of  life  has  not  a  little  contributed. 
I  carefully  shun  all  society,  excepting  that  of  a  few 
plain  and  honest  individuals,  who  neither  pretend  to 
genius  nor  knowledge,  the  possession  of  which  often 
tends  to  render  us  miserable.  But  what  imparts  to 
my  mind  the  greatest  satisfaction,  is  the  friendship 
of  a  brother  whom  I  have  uniformly  loved  above 
every  sublunary  being,  and  who  possesses  the  best 
of  hearts,  while  I  find  sufficient  amusement  in  read- 
ing, drawing,  and  music.  I  have  been  induced  to 
enter  into  this  prolix  detail  of  mv  situation,  in  con- 
formity to  your  wishes;  and  permit  me,  in  return,  to 
assure  you  that  I  derive  much  pleasure  from  wit- 
nessing the  happiness  you  enjoy,  and  which  I  am 
fully  persuaded  you  so  much  deserve.  I  have  fre- 
quently, during  tbc  two  last  years,  heard  with  pleas- 
ure your  name  mentioned  both  in  London  and 
Paris,  where  your  works,  I  understand,  are  much 
admired,  and  esteemed,  though  I  myself  have  never 
seen  them. 

44  It  is  reported  that  you  arc  warmly  attached  to 
the  princess  with  whom  you  travel ;  and  who,  if  I 
may  judge  from  the  expression  of  her  countenance, 
appears  well  suited  to  constitute  the  happiness  of  a 
mind  so  feeling  and  delicate  as  yours.  It  is  also  ru- 
mored that  she  reveres  you.  This  I  can  readily 
conceive,  since,  whether  unconsciously  or  involun- 
tarily, you  possess  an  irresistible  ascendency  over 
all  those  who  are  attached  to  you. 

44  I  most  sincerely  wish  you  a  continuation  of  all 
the  happiness  this  world  can  aflbrd,  and  if  chance 
so  order  it  that  we  should  ever  meet  again,  it  will 
afford  me  the  most  exquisite  gratification  to  hear 
this  confirmed  by  yourself.  Adieu. 

44  PlCNET.OI'R. 

"Dover,  26lh  AjrrU  (1792)." 

• 

There  is  ioy  in  heaven  over  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner;  antf  may  not  charity  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  beautiful  and  erring  Countess  Ligonier  regained 
the  sisterhood  of  the  angels  through  penitence  and 
tears?  At  any  rate,  we  will  risk  the  expression  of 
such  a  trust. 

The  catalogue  of  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition 
describes  the  lady  of  whom  we  are  going  next  to  say 
a  very  few  words,  as  44  a  noted  beauty."  There  is 
no  great  reason  for  expanding  on  her  history;  for 
romance  has  little  to  do  with  it,  except  so  far  as 
that  may  be  discovered  in  the  fact  that  a  woman 
born  Anne  Parsons,  and  said  to  bo  the  daughter  of 
a  tailor  in  Bond  Street,  should  live  to  become  the 
wife  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  by  her  marriage  with 
Viscount  Maynard  in  1  776.  A  passage  in  a  letter 
from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boscawen  to  Mrs.  Delany  al- 
ludes to  a  limner  marriage  of  Miss  Pat  sons  with  a 
Mr.  Horton,  or  Hoghton,  which  she  alleges  to  be 
apocryphal.  44  Lord  Maynard,"  Mrs.  Boscawen  says, 
in  a  style  for  which  some  allowance  is  to  be  found 
in  her  sex  and  country,  — 44  Lord  Maynard  has  an- 
nounced to  his  sister,  in  form,  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Nancy  Parsons  (for  I  think  the  title  of  Mrs.  Horton 
is  doubtful)  ;  it  is  not  at  all  so  that  this  Circe  was 
well  known  at  the  time  Lord  Mavnard  was  born,  — 


is  this  a  charradf,  or  only  a  phen 


omenon 


'"    The  in- 


nuendo of  Mrs.  Boscawen  may  be  pointed  by  a  rcf- 
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erence  to  the  44  Letters  of  Junius,"  passim,  and  to 
the  adventures  of  Palinurus  and  Annabella  in  the 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  for  1769.  We  are 
confining  ourselves  to  beauty,  and  are  not  making 
investigations  for  the  purpose  of  giving  certificates 
as  to  character.  Indeed,  it  would  he  a  Herculean 
task  if  we  undertook  to  rehabilitate  all  the  reputa- 
tions that  suffered  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
With  a  knowledge  of  her  antecedents,  Horace  Wal- 
pole, writing  (June  20,  1776)  to  the  Countess  of 
Oisory,  declares  that  Lady  Maynard  44  deserved  a 
peerage  as  much  as  many  that  have  got  them  late- 
ly." At  any  rate,  members  of  the  peerage  were  not 
slow  to  assure  Lady  Maynard  that  they  regarded 
her  as  an  ornament  to  their  order.  Mrs.  Boseawen 
in  Conns  Mrs.  Delany  (Dec.  7,  1778)  that  "Mr.  T. 
I'itt  had  just  written  from  Pisa  in  perfect  health  and 
spirits ;  and  had  dined  at  Sir  H.  Mann's,  sitting  be- 
tween Lady  Berkeley  and  Lady  Maynard."  And 
early  in  the  following  year  Horace  Walpole  speaks 
of  the  fascination  exercised  by  Lady  Maynard  at  the 
court  of  Naples,  and  of  the  way  in  which  she  had  es- 
tablished herself  there. 

Viscount  Maynard,  the  husband  of  this  grand- 
looking  beauty,  died  so  recently  as  1824,  without 
leaving  direct  descendants  to  inherit  his  fortune  and 
honors. 

It  is  comforting  to  feel  that  as  our  space  narrows 
the  necessity  of  drawing  upon  it  narrows  in  propor- 
tion. Of  the  remaining  pair  of  beauties  which  chal- 
lenge tlits  admiration  of  the  beholder,  each  achieved 
the  highest  distinction  possible  to  female  subjects, 
and,  as  members  of  the  royal  family,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  occupying  a  historical  rather  than  a  private 
position.  Particulars  are  very  readily  accessible 
when  ladies  have  attained  to  such  an  elevation. 

Anne  Luttrell,  daughter  of  Simon  Lord  Irnham. 
afterwards  E  trl  of  Carhampton,  and  widow  of  Chris- 
topher Horton,  Esq.,  of  Catton,  in  Derbyshire,  was 
married,  at  her  residence  in  Hertford  Street,  May 
Fair,  on  the  night  of  October  2,  1771,  to  Henry 
Frederick  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  brother  to  his 
Majesty  King  George  HI.  44  The  new  Princess  of 
the  Blood,"  writes  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1771,  "is  a  young  widow  of 
twenty-four,  extremely  pretty,  —  not  handsome,  — 
very  well  made,  with  the  most  amorous  eyes  in  the 
world,  and  eyelashes  a  yard  long ;  coquette  beyond 
measure,  artful  as  Cleopatra,  and  completely  mis- 
tress of  all  her  passions  and  projects.  Indeed,  eye- 
lashes three  quarters  of  a  yard  shorter  would  have 
served  to  conquer  such  a  head  as  she  has  turned." 
In  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III."  Wal- 

Cjle  has  this  further  description  of  the  beautiful 
uehess,  against  whom,  for  family  reasons,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  a  sentence  or  two,  he  entertained  a  sort  of 
jealous  grudge.  44  There  was  something  so  bewitch- 
ing in  her  languishing  eyes,  which  she  could  animate 
to  enchantment  if  she  pleased,  and  her  coquetry  was 
so  active,  so  varied,  and  yet  so  habitual,  that  it  was 
difficult  not  to  see  through  it,  and  yet  as  difficult  to 
resist  it.  She  danced  divinely,  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  but  of  the  satiric  kind ;  and  as  she  had 
haughtiness  before  her  rise,  no  wonder  she  claimed 
all  the  observance  due  to  her  rank  after  she  became 
Duchess  of  Cumberland." 

What  different  opinions  there  may  be  about  pride 
and  haughtiness !  What  person  of  refinement  of  the 
present  day  would,  for  instance,  fail  to  discover  any- 
thing but  hoydenishness  in  such  an  anniversary  of 
the  wedding  of  the  exalted  pair  as  Mrs.  Delany  in- 
forms us  they  celebrated  in  October,  1772  ?    44  The 


Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  their  wedding-day,  gave  a  grand  en- 
tertainment to  all  their  attendants,  a  ball  and  sup- 
per for  fifry  people,  and  all  the  valets-des-chamhres 
and  abigails  within  their  compass  graced  the  enter- 
tainment, whilst  their  royal  highnesses  condescended 
to  be  put  to  bed  by  a  housemaid  and  a  footin  tn." 

The  history  of  the  Duke  of  Cuml>erlaud  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  ;  nor  was  his  married  life  an  existence 
of  un mingled  happiness.  He  seems  to  have  been  af- 
flicted, indeed,  with  that  most  unroyal  and  incor- 
rigible of  vices,  stupidity.  His  own  relatives  were 
taught  to  avoid  his  society;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  friends  of  his  wife,  no  persons  of  position  seem 
to  have  countenanced  him.  44  Even,"  Mr.  Jesse  ob- 
serves on  the  authority  of  the  44  Auckland  Corre- 
spondence," "  the  most  virulent  members  of  the 
opposition  shunned  rather  than  courted  his  acquaint- 
ance." The  Duke  expired  on  the  18th  September, 
1790,  in  the  forty-tillh  year  of  his  age. 

But  a  second  clandestine  marriage,  which  had  its 
coeffect  in  occasioning  the  Royal  Marriages  Act  of 
17  72,  and  which  gave  rise  to  considerable  concern 
to  George  HI.,  was  that  of  another  of  Irs  younger 
brothers,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with  Maria,  one 
of  the  three  daughters  of  Sir  Edward  Walpjle,  nnd 
widow  of  James,  second  Earl  of  Waldegrave.  This 
exquisite  creature  it  is  who  occupies  the  fourth  place 
in  our  Quartette  of  Beauties  from  South  Kensington. 

We  do  not  intend  to  lengthen  out  this  slight  paper 
by  entering  into  a  multiplicity  of  detail  about  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  more  especially  as  she  has 
already  occupied  a  small  niche  in  the  gallery  of 
44  Witty  Men  and  Pretty  Women  of  the  time  of 
Horace  Walpole,"  which  was  opened  and  described 
in  London  Society  for  October  and  November, 
1865.  The  homage  it  is  our  present  unambitious 
purpose  to  bespeak  for  her  as  a  beauty,  may  be  con- 
ceded on  the  strength  of  particulars  of  her  in  that 
character,  which  we  collect  from  various  passages 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  44  Letters"  of  her 
ever-delightful  uncle,  and  the  works  of  others  his 
contem[Kjraries. 

The  daughters  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  the  elder 
brother  of  Horace,  were  three:  Laura,  wife  of  Kep- 
pel.  Bishop  of  Exeter;  Maria,  successively  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  Waldegrave  and  the  Duke  of  G!o  ic-'9- 
ter  ;  and  Charlotte,  C  tuntess  of  Dvsart.  4- 1  have 
forgot,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  P  S.  to  a  letter 
to  Sir  Horace  Minn,  September  9,  1758,  — 44  1  have 
forgot  to  tell  you  of  a  wedding  in  our  family ;  my 
brother's  eldest  daughter  is  to  be  married  to-morrow 
to  Lord  Albemarle's  third  brother,  a  canon  of 
Windsor.  We  are  very  happy  with  the  match. 
The  bride  is  very  agreeable,  and  sensible,  and  good ; 
not  so  handsome  as  her  sisters,  but  farther  from  ug- 
liness than  beauty.  It  is  the  Fceond,  Mtrh,  wtio  is 
beauty  itself !  —  her  face,  bloom,  eyes,  hair,  teeth, 
and  person  are  all  perfect.  You  may  imagine  how 
charming  she  is,  when  her  only  fault,  if  one  must 
find  one,  is,  that  her  face  is  rather  too  round.  She 
has  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  with  perfect 
modesty." 

Again,  on  the  11th  April,  1759,  Horace  Walpole, 
still  to  the  same  correspondent,  recurs  to  the  sub- 
ject: "I  have  married  —  that  is,  am  marrying  — my 
niece  Maria,  my  brother's  second  daughter,  to  Lord 
Waldegrave.  What  say  you?  A  month  a^o  I 
was  told  he  liked  her,  —  does  he?  I  jumbled  them 
together,  and  he  has  already  proposed.  For  char- 
acter and  credit  he  is  the  first  match  in  England; 
for  beaut v,  I  think  she  is.    She  has  not  a  fault  in 
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her  face  and  person,  and  the  detxil  is  charming. 
A  warm  complexion,  tending  to  brown,  fiue  eyes, 
brown  hair,  line  teeth,  and  infinite  wit  and  vi- 
vacity." 

Writing  to  George  Montague,  Esq.,  June  23, 
1 7.>9,  Walpole  has  a  small  paragraph  which  is  very 
suggestive:  "My  Lady  Coventry  and  my  niece 
Waldegrave  have  been  mobbed  in  the  Park.  I  am 
sorry  the  people  of  England  take  all  their  liberty 
out  in  insulting  pretty  women." 

We  are  at  this  moment  the  champions  of  Lady 
Waldegrave,  but  we  owe  no  duty  to  Lady  Coventry ; 
and  seeing  that  the  former  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  stupendous  exhibition  detailed  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Honorable  J.  West,  to 
Lord  Nuneham,  June  2G,  1759,  we  may,  without 
any  betrayal  of  trust,  transcribe  a  few  words  which 
will  show  the  racy  sequel  of  the  admiring  mobbing 
alluded  to  by  Horace  Walpole.  "  Will  it  be  any 
news,"  asks  Mr.  West,  *'to  inform  you  that  last 
Sunday  se'nnight  your  friend  Lady  Coventry  was 
mohlxd  in  the  Park?  and  that,  to  prevent  it,  last 
Sunday  twelve  sergeants  of  the  guards  were  ordered 
to  disperse  themselves  about  in  case  of  a  riot,  and  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  men  were  ready,  in  ease  of 
wanting  assistance.  Tiiis  her  ladyship  knew,  went 
to  the  Park,  and  pretended  to  be  frightened  direct- 
ly;  desired  the  assistance  of  the  officer  on  guard, 
who  ordered  the  twelve  sergeants  to  march  abreast 
before  her,  and  the  sergeant  and  twelve  men  be- 
hind her;  and  in  this  pomp  did  the  idiot  walk  all 
the  evening,  with  more  mob  about  her  than  ever, 
as  you  may  imagine,  her  sensible  husband  support- 
ing her  on  one  side,  and  Lord  Pembroke  on  the 
otiier.  This  is  at  present  the  talk  of  the  whole 
town." 

The  admirable  devotion  of  a  wife  during  both  her 
marriage-,  and  the  amiable  graciousness  of  her  dis- 
position during  the  exalted  portion  which  signalized 
the  secoml  alliance  of  Maria  Walpole,  might  be  as 
ea-ilv  substantiated  as  her  beauty.  But  to  do  this 
is  beside  our  purpose.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  her 
that  she  was  a  flower  which,  long  after  the  colors 
of  youth  hid  faded,  long  after  the  hues  of  life  itself 
had  assumed  the  graceless  complexion  of  the  dust, 
dill  used  a  wide,  and  left  behind  a  sweetly-lingering 
odor  of  tender,  and  gentle,  and  benevolent  actions. 

Her  death  occurred  August  23,  1807,  at  her 
house  at  Bromptnti,  when  she  was  in  her  seventy- 
second  year,  and  had  survived  her  husband  almost 
two  years.  Her  funeral  cortege,  setting  out  from 
Brompton  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August 
SI,  arrived  at  Windsor  at  half  past  eight  in  the 
evening;  and  she  was  buried  by  torchlight  in  St. 
George's  Chapel. 


WITHOUT  RESERVE* 

I.-DKDIUXGTOX  REVISITED. 

Tm:itK  is  nothing  like  going  away  from  a  place 
—  quite  out  of  sight  —  for  getting  the  true  view  of 
it. 

Now  that  I  have  lived  away  from  Deddington  a 
few  years,  —  and  twenty  years  are  but  a  few  to  look 
back  upon.  —  I  must  confess  I  see  it  to  be  a  place  of 
no  importance  whatever,  commercially,  archasologi- 
Cttlly,  historically,  or  in  any  other  way. 

I  used  to  feel  somewhat  aggrieved  when  my  let- 
ters came  addressed  to  "  Deddington,  near  Shire- 
town,"  or  u  Deddington,  Northslnre" ;  fori  never 
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doubted  that  every  post-office  clerk  in  the  three 
kingdoms  knew  where  Deddington  was,  just  as  well 
as  lie  knew  where  Shiretown  was,  —  or,  for  that 
matter,  where  Northshire  itself  was.  I  could  admit 
that,  for  correspondents  writing  from  America,  or 
the  Continent,  or  anywhere  beyond  t»eus,  it  was  ex- 
cusable to  add  "Northshire."  or  "England";  but 
for  correspondents  dating  from  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  I  saw  no  excuse 
whatever  for  any  addition  at  all. 

Si  nee  then,  however,  1  have  lived  in  many  places 
considerably  larger  even  than  Shiretown ;  and  it 
has  happened  so  often  within  the  bust  twenty  years 
that  I  have  met  with  respectable  people,  who  could 
have  no  possible  inducement  to  insult  me,  and  who 
yet  professed  themselves  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Deddington,  that,  as  I  said  at  first,  I  have 
now  been  brought  to  confess  my  native  place  to  be 
a  place  of  no  importance  whatever. 

Per  contra,  I  remember  a  time  when  I  thought 
no  other  place  could  be  of  importance  compared 
with  it. 

Let  me  try  to  describe  it  as  it  appeared  to  mo 
then. 

It  was  a  place  of  incredible  cleanliness,  liveliness, 
ami  architectural  wealth. 

Its  cleanliness  was  patent  to  every  one  ;  for  were 
there  not  two  old  men  whose  whole  and  sole  duty- 
it  was  to  scrajn;  the  mud  to  the  sides  of  the  streets 
after  every  day  of  bad  weather  ? 

Its  liveliness  would  have  been  sufficiently  guar- 
anteed by  the  simple  fact*  of  its  having  a  market 
once  a  week,  when  the  carriers'  carts  came  in  from 
afl  the  neighboring  villages.  But  beyond  this,  the 
omnibus  went  to  Shiretown  no  less  than  three  days 
a  week,  returning  always  the  same  night.  While, 
to  crown  all,  there  were  no  less  than  four  fairs  in 
the  year,  one  of  which  lasted  two  days. 

Its  public  buildiugs  were  the  pride  of  all  intelli- 
gent people.  The  church  had  the  loftiest  tower, 
and  the  biggest  windows,  and  the  ugliest  faces  oa 
its  corbels,  and  was  the  oldest,  probably,  of  any 
church  in  England.  There  could  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  at  some  time  (about  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  this  Island)  it  had  been  a  minster.  The 
monument  in  the  chancel  was  probably  that  of  one 
of  the  early  bishops,  —  as  would  have  been  easdy 
proved  if  its  head  had  not  been  knocked  off  and 
lost. 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  was  a  very  large  and 
wcll-projtortoned  building,  which  would  hold  at  the 
least  a  hundred  thousand  people,  —  or  perhaps  with 
a  little  squeezing,  a  million.  It  was  in  this  magnifi- 
cent hall  that  we  used  to  have  our  lectures,  lor  it 
was  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  as  well  as 
the  Odd  Fellows.  Owing  to  its  vast  s'ze,  there  was 
always  found  some  difficulty  in  lighting  it,  as  well  as 
in  filling  it.  The  audience  used  to  gather  close  to 
the  lecturer  and  his  candles,  and  leave  a  great  dark 
void  behind.  And  I  used  to  think  that  if  ever  I 
should  achieve  greatness  like  that  of  the  lecturer, 
and  stand  on  a  little  platform  behind  a  little  table, 
and  have  t  wo  candles  and  a  glass  of  water  to  my- 
self, and  a  long  stick  to  point  out  the  figures  on  the 
diagrams,  and  a  vast  assemblage  of  people  (like 
that  I  used  to  see)  to  listen  to  me  for  as  long  as 
ever  I  liked  to  talk,  —  then  indeed  I  should  not 
have  lived  in  vain,  and  could  die  happy. 

But  the  noble  dimensions  of  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall  were,  perhaps,  never  60  apparent  as  on  magic- 
lantern  nights. 

The  philosophic  entertainment  of  the  magic  lan- 
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tern  was  one  of  which  we  were  very  fond  at  Dedding- 
ton.  1  have  not,  of  late  years,  seen  any  instrument  of 
that  kind  nearly  equal  to  the  one  we  used  to  have, 
nor  any  figures  nearly  so  curious  and  interesting. 
The  figure  of  the  roan's  head,  with  a  nose  that  kept 
on  growing  as  long  as  the  curtain  would  allow,  and 
then  was  continued  on  the  nearest  wall,  was  always 
a  great  favorite ;  and  so  was  the  ogre's  head  with 
the  rolling  eyes,  when  the  eyes  happened  to  arrive 
about  the  same  time  as  the  head.  The  nodding 
mandarin  was  hardly  liked  so  well,  perhaps  owing 
to  some  defect  in  the  machinery,  which  always  pre- 
vented his  head  from  getting  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  his  body,  and  thus  produced  a  somewhat  un- 
real eflect  But  the  dissolving  views  were  always 
a  great  success ;  and  that  in  which  one  of  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  was  distinctly  seen  lingering  on  the 
terrace  of  Windsor  Castle,  while  her  Majesty  and 
all  the  royal  family  glimmered  through  it,  was  justly 
regarded  as  a  triumph  of  optical  art  As  for  the 
chromatropes,  they  never  failed  to  throw  us  into 
raptures,  and  I  hardly  remember  a  more  painful 
and  distressing  accident  than  that  of  the  breaking 
of  the  tape  which  held  up  the  sheet  on  which  our 
chromatropc  was  then  projected.  It  was  not  merely 
that  the  chromatrope  itself  was  thus  lost  (for  we 
could  not  admit  it  to  be  at  all  the  real  thing  jus  pro- 
jected on  the  end  of  the  hall  behind  us),  but  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  assistants  being  thus  suddenly 
revealed  behind  the  curtain,  were  so  flurried  and 
put  out  that  they  went  away  without  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  which  they  were  so  richly  entitled. 

It  was  only  once  a  year,  when  the  Odd  Fellows 
walked  in  procession  with  a  band  of  music,  and 
banners,  and  gay  rosettes  and  sashes,  that  you 
would  have  known  them  for  what  they  were.  At 
other  times  they  counted  merely  as  publicans, 
butchers,  tailors,  joiners,  shoemakers  and  what  not. 
They  appeared,  however,  to  be  not  merely  odd,  but 
good-natured  fellows  too,  and  lent  their  noble  hall 
for  all  sort*  of  purposes. 

Not  only  were  the  Mechanics'  Institute  tenants 
in  permanence,  so  many  nights  a  week ;  not  only 
did  the  magic-lantern  people,  the  mesmerists,  the 
ventriloquists,  have  each  their  turn  in  it:  it  was 
also  the  place  for  speeches  at  ejection  time  in  the 
Tory  interest  (Deddington  being  a  polling-place  for 
the  Riding),  while  the  Rails,  as  they  were  called 
there,  held  out  at  the  Temperance  Hall. 

Then,  too,  the  missionaries  used  to  come  and 
have  their  turn  sometimes  in  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall.  But  the  only  occasions  on  which  it  was  ever 
nearly  full  were  those  of  the  grand  tea-parties,  for 
which  at  that  time  the  Deddingtonians  were  famous. 
To  these  the  thirsty  villagers  from  round  about 
flocked  numberless,  and  thus,  swelling  the  popula- 
tion of  Deddington  itself,  even  that  monster  hall 
was  now  and  then  filled  to  overflowing. 

The  Temperance  Hall,  our  other  chief  assembly 
room,  was  smaller,  but  still  a  room  of  great  magni- 
tude. Speaking  approximately,  I  should  say  the 
Agricultural  Hull  at  Islington  appears  to  me  now 
about  as  large  as  the  Temjwrance  Hall  appeared  to 
me  then.  I  don't  know  any  building  which  ap- 
pears to  me  quite  so  large  as  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall 
used  to  ap|iear. 

It  was  in  the  Temperance  Hall  that  I  made  my 
first  appearance  as  a  public  character  in  "  The  Trial 
of  John  Barleycorn,"  a  very  exciting  drama,  which 
was  enacted  by  sundiy  youths  of  tender  years  and 
great  promise,  —  youths  of  great  promise  being 
plentiful  at  that  Umo  in  Deddington,  though  most 


of  them  have  since  turned  out  men  of  very  moder- 
ate performance. 

John  Barleycorn  was  tried  for  divers  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  and,  I  having  been  called  to  the 
Bar  a  few  days  previously,  and  promoted  with  un- 
exampled rapidity  to  the  honorable  office  of  her 
Majesty's  Attorney-General,  it  was  to  me  that  the 
duty  of  prosecution  fell. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  conviction. 
Indeed,  John  Barleycorn  was  put  down  to  bo  found 
guilty  in  the  little  books  from  which  we  all  learnt 
our  parts. 

The  speeches  which  I  delivered  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  gained  me  so  much  applause,  both  on 
the  occasion  of  the  public  trial  and  at  various  sub- 
sequent times,  when  I  repeated  them  at  my  father's 
instance  from  a  table  in  our  parlor;  and  the  whole 
business,  in  short,  was  so  pleasant  to  me,  that  I  had 
for  some  years  afterwards  a  design  of  applying  in 
earnest  lor  the  post  of  Attorney-General.  The  du- 
ties of  that  office  I  had  already  proved  to  be  quite 
light,  and  I  understood  it  to  be  a  position  of  con- 
siderable emolument.  Omitting,  however,  to  go  in 
for  the  appointment  at  once,  and  to  take  the  tide  of 
my  fortune  at  the  flood,  our  committee  (on  whose 
testimonials  I  had  chiefly  relied)  was  broken  up, 
and  I  have  never  since  seen  ray  way  to  apply  for 
the.  next  vacancy  with  any  chance  of  success. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  for  which  I  beg 
pardon.    It  was  of  Deddington  I  wished  to  speak. 

Of  the  Church,  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  the  Tem- 
perance Hall,  I  have  already  spoken.  What  more 
could  any  one  wish?  Well,  besides  these,  there 
were  the  chapels,  —  Ebenezer,  Methodist,  and 
Ranters',  for  we  were  great  chapel  people  at  Ded- 
dington. 

And  as  if  these  were  not  enough,  you  had  only  to 
walk  two  miles  out  of  Deddington  before  you  came 
to  the  Captain's  mansion,  which  was  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  finest  structure  anywhere  outside 
the  Arabian  Nights  ;  as  indeed  the  Captain  himself 
was  the  finest  and  the  most  imperious  gentleman. 

Such  was  Deddington  as  it  appeared  to  me  when 
I  lived  there  twenty  years  ago;  and  its  people  were 
a  high,  superior  race,  suited  to  their  place  of  abode. 

•I  was  told  by  Ted  Tyler  that  the  Captain  once 
got  a  boy  seven  years'  transportation  for  not  taking 
his  hat  off  quick  enough  when  he  met  him,  or  for 
putting  it  on  again  betbre  the  Captain  was  otit  of 
sight,  I  forget  which.  And  though  no  one  else  was 
quite  so  high  as  the  Captain,  I  remember  one  or  two 
retired  drapers  and  grocers,  who  lived  outside  the 
town,  to  whom  I  looked  up  with  an  awe  which  no 
one  else,  however  exalted,  has  ever  since  succeeded 
in  inspiring  within  me. 

Two  houses  in  the  town  were  conspicuous  above 
the  rest  One  of  them  was  called  u  Myrtle  House" 
(not  that  there  were  any  myrtles  near  it,  which, 
indeed,  were  as  rare  as  turtles  in  that  part  of  the 
country),  and  was  the  residence  of  Miss  Bellamy,  a 
maiden  ladv  then  al>out  fifty. 

Myrtle  House  was  the  largest  house  in  the  town, 
—  a  massive  square  stone  building,  with  a  front 
nearly  all  windows,  and  a  porch  with  pillars  of  fine 
polished  marble. 

Miss  Bellamy  was  known  to  be  a  lady  of  great 
wealth.  Her  father  had  been,  many  years  pre- 
viously, a  successful  barrister,  and  she,  his  only 
child,  had  succeeded  to  her  fortune  while  yet 
young.  An  early  disappointment,  some  said,  —  in- 
ability in  the  male  sex  in  general  to  find  courage  to 
propose  to  bo  rich  a  lady,  others  said,  —  had  Kept 
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her  sinfile,  and  single  there  was  every  prospect  of 
her  remaining. 

For,  indeed,  when  she  walked  out  on  fine  days 
with  her  footman  behind  her,  and  her  lapdog  beside 
her,  or  when,  on  wet  day*,  she  brought  out  her  J>ig 
carriage  (for  she  kept  a  carriage,  and  even  visited 
at  the  Captain's  at  lung  intervals),  he  would  have 
been  a  bold  man  who,  seeing  her,  could  have  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  making  an  offer  of  marriage  to 
Miss  Bellamy. 

The  other  bouse  of  the  two  was  the  bouse  of  my 
uncle.  It  was  not  nearly  so  grand  as  Myrtle  House, 
and  it  had  no  special  name  of  its  own.  being  merely 
known  as  "  Lawyer  Enoch's,  in  Broad  Street " ; 
but  it  was  a  good,  substantial  house,  much  bigger 
than  most  of  the  other  houses  in  the  town. 

Externally  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it 
was  that  the  front  door  was  approached  by  a  series 
of  steps,  —  quite  a  long  flight  it  seemed  to  me, — 
with  a  band-rail  beside  them  for  safety.  And  as 
my  uncle  himself  happened  to  be  —  or  seemed  to 
be,  which  was  the  same  thing  —  the  tallest  man 
whom  I  had  ever,  up  to  that  time,  seen  going 
about  loose,  I  imagined  the  steps  had  been  put  there 
to  assist  the  advantages  which  nature  had  given 
him  in  getting  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. He  was  my  father's  younger  brother,  —  Chris- 
tian name  Thomas,  —  my  father's  being  William. 
And  while  I  am  naming  names  I  might  as  well,  on 
the  ch.mee  of  the  reader's  caring  to  hear  it.  name 
my  own.  It  also  is,  as  my  father's  was,  William 
Knoch.  At  that  time  I  added  "Jun."  to  it;  but 
that,  alas  !  is  no  longer  necessary,  my  dear  old  sen- 
ior having  been  gone  these  many  years  to  the  dear 
wife  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  whom  I  hardly 
ever  knew,  ami  to  the  dear  lads  and  girls  (all  gone 
too.  except  me)  who  were,  I  hope,  better  children 
to  him  than  ever  I  have  been. 

Thomas  Enoch,  my  uncle,  or,  as  he  was  more 
commonly  called,  "  Lawyer  Enoch,"  was  a  prosper- 
ous mm  ;  and  if  honesty  and  goodness  of  heart,  and 
strict  integrity  deserved  prosperity,  he  had  only  his 
just  wages.  His  practice  had  been  a  large  and  a 
lucrative  one  (chieflv  conveyancing)  for  many 
years,  and  about  the  time  I  left  Deddington  he  had 
admitted  my  cousin  Tom,  his  son,  to  a  share  of  the 
business,  which  he  hoped  soon  to  hand  over  to  him 
entirely. 

But  what  is  onr  life  ?  Is  it  not  even  a  vapor? 
Young  Tom  (so  healthy  and  strong  ho  always 
looked)  died  years  ago.  Cousin  Jem  died  within  a 
year  of  him,  and  Charlie  with  almost  as  short  an 
interval. 

It  has  happened  that  almost  every  visit  I  have 
paid  to  my  native  town  since  I  first  left  it  has  been 
on  an  errand  of  death.  Mound  after  mound  in  the 
little  churchyard,  and  a  long  row  of  tombstones, 
first  of  our  own  branch  of  the  family,  then  of  my 
uncle's,  give  the  dates  of  my  journey  ings. 

When  1  went  three  months  ago,  though  I  went 
on  a  very  painful  errand,  it  was  a  positive  relief  to 
me  to  think  I  was  not  going  to  a  funeral. 

It  was  midday  when  I  arrived,  and  market-day. 
The  town  looked  strangely  deserted  as  compared 
with  the  old  boyish  days.  There  were  the  old  car- 
riers' carta ;  there  were  stalls  (butchers'  stalls  and 
the  like)  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  street,  at 
which  their  owners  waited  patiently  for  the  custom- 
ers who  stayed  away  as  patiently.  I  thought  I 
noticed  here  and  thero  in  a  stranger's  face  some 
traces  of  an  old  schoolfellow's  features  ;  and  now 
and  then,  but  not  so  often,  the  strange™  looked  hard 


at  me  as  if  they,  too,  had  some  suspicion  of  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  church,  though  still  a  good  one,  did  not  look 
so  palpably  a  cathedral  as  I  used  to  think ;  nor  in- 
deed, I  was  ashamed  to  admit,  was  its  architecture 
without  suspicion  of  later  centuries  than  I  would  fain 
have  belie  veil. 

The  Temperance  Hall  was,  though  I  could  hardly 
believe  it,  converted  into  an  iron-founder's  eastinc- 
sbed.  b 

The  Odd  Fellows' Hall  —  whether  the  adjacent 
houses  had  been  raised  or  it  hail  been  lowered  and 
shortened  —  looked  externally  only  like  one  of  a 
row  of  houses  of  very  moderate  pretensions. 

Broad  Street  belied  its  name,  and  looked,  in  fact, 
quite  narrow. 

I  met  the  Admiral's  carriage  (he  was  promoted 
from  Captain  long  time  ago).  I  kept  on  my  hat, 
and  though  three  months  have  elapsed  no  proceed- 
ings have  yet  been  taken  against  me. 

Passing  Myrtle  House,  I  happened  to  strike  my 
stick  against  one  of  the  fine  polished  marble  pillars. 
The  ring  was  unmistakably  wooden,  —  and  indeed 
the  paint  sadly  wanted  renewing. 

When  I  reached  my  uncle's  house  it  was  no  long- 
er a  surprise  to  me  to  find  only  four  steps  at  the 
door  instead  of  the  old  flight  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  to 
find  in  him,  instead  of  the  very  tallest  man,  a  man 
who  had  never  been  very  much  above  the  average 
height,  and  who  now,  at  seventy-two,  stooped  a  little 
with  years,  and  more  with  the  weight  of  troubles 
that  had  been  laid  upon  him. 

II.  —  TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION". 

I  said  the  occasion  of  this  visit  of  mine  to  Ded- 
dington,  though  not  a  funeral,  was  a  sad  one.  You 
shall  judge. 

My  uncle,  in  the  long  practice  of  his  profession, 
made  a  good  deal  of  money ;  and  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  when  he  had  a  fatnilv  about  him,  he 
was  very  careful  to  increase  his  savings.  Of  later 
years,  when  successive  bereavements  had  lelt  him 
only  one  daughter,  Ada,  to  care  for,  be  thought  less 
and  less  of  money.  He  gave  very  generously  to  the 
poor,  not  only  through  public  institutions,  but  by 
many  a  secret  charity,  where  his  right  hand'  knew 
not  of  his  left  hand's  bounty.  Many  a  Christinas 
board  smoked  appetizingly,  which,  but  for  his  open 
hand,  would  have  been  bare.  Many  a  grate,  in 
many  a  cottage,  on  many  a  winter's  night  burnt  with 
a  ruddy  glare,  which,  but  for  him,  would  have  been 
black  and  cold.  And,  beyond  this,  he  spent  liber- 
ally upon  his  house  and  daughter.  His  house  was 
noted  far  away  for  the  perfect  taste  and  elegance  of 
its  equipments.  From  attic  to  cellar  it  was  his  pride 
to  have  everything  as  complete  and  as  good  as 
money  could  make  it. 

"  You  will  have  quite  enough,  my  girl,  when  I 
have  spent  all  I  can  in  this  way,"  he  would  say,  "  to 
make  the  men  run  after  you." 

As  for  Ada  herself,  his  trouble  was  that  money 
was  not  able  to  buy  anything  quite  good  enough  for 
her.  Her  little  phaeton  and  her  pair  of  grays  was 
the  prettiest  turn-out  in  that  Riding ;  but  it  was  not 
nearly  good  enough.  So  of  her  jewelry,  her  dress- 
es, her  piano,  her  harp,  her  love-birds  in  their  gilded 
cage,  her  wonderful  Pomeranian,  "  Nelly  "  (which 
took  the  first  prize  at  the  dog  show  year  by  year,  as 
a  matter  of  course)  ;  all  these  were  good,  were,  in- 
deed, of  the  very  best,  but  were  not  good  enough, 
he  said,  —  not  half  good  enough. 
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For  Ada  was  the  light  of  his  life,  in  whom  and  for 
whom  alone  he  any  longer  cared  to  live. 

She  herself  declared  she  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
the  men  ever  running  after  her,  and  already  regard- 
ed herself  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Miss  Bel- 
lamy in  the  honors  of  old  maidenhood  at  Dedding- 
ton.  44  Five-and-twenty  already,  papa,  and  not  yet 
engaged,"  she  used  to  say  ;  44 1 'm  afraid  I 'm  a  bad 
lot.  I  shall  go  and  ask  Miss  Bellamy  what  is  the 
best  thing  for  rheumatism  at  my  time  of  life,  and  see 
if  she  can  exchange  my  Nelly  lor  a  respectable,  well- 
conducted  cat."  Or  it  Miss  Bellamy  happened  to 
drive  past  at  such  a  time,  she  would  make  a  great 
pretence  of  beckoning  to  her  from  the  windows,  with 
a  view  to  stopping  her  and  asking  these  questions, 
but  always  took  good  care  not  to  let  that  lady  see 
her  motions. 

In  these  demonstrations  against  Miss  Bellamy  her 
papa,  she  noticed,  never  joined,  but,  indeed,  always 
deprecated  them,  and  seemed  to  have  a  singular 
respect  and  deference  for  that  lady,  which  was  un- 
accountable, seeing  that  they  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, visited  each  other,  and,  to  Ada's 
knowledge,  had  not  even  spoken  to  each  other  for 
many  years. 

44  Old  maid,  indeed,"  he  would  answer  her,  "  I 
never  feel  sure,  until  you  come  in  to  breakfast,  that 
you  have  not  eloped  in  the  night." 

And  of  course  Ada,  though  not  engaged,  had  not 
reached  five-and-twenty  without  having  the  chance 
to  be  so.  The  simple  fact  was,  that  she  would  not 
leave  her  father,  and  was  cold  to  all  advances,  and 
that,  as  he  seemed  to  find  all  his  happiness  in  her, 
she  was  content  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  him. 

It  must  be  now  about  live  years  since  my  uncle 
finally  gave  up  to  his  two  chief  clerks  the  business 
which,  if  I  had  had  the  good  luck  to  be  a  lawyer 
instead  of  a  civil  engineer,  he  would  have  given  up 
to  me.  And  from  that  time  h«  and  Ada  became 
more  and  more  to  each  other.  He  took  to  travel- 
ling with  her  a  great  deal  from  place  to  place.  He 
turned  all  his  investments  into  the  simplest  chan- 
nels, so  that  bis  income  might  come  to  him,  whether 
from  rents,  or  stocks,  or  mortgages,  with  as  little 
trouble  or  anxiety  to  himself  as  possible.  In  fact  he 
set  his  house  in  order,  that  be  might  wait  in  peace 
for  the  day  of  his  departure. 

The  only  exception  that  he  made  in  his  determi- 
nation to  be  rid  of  business  was,  that  for  two  years  or 
upwards  he  yielded  to  solicitations  and  continued  to 
be,  a  director  of  the  County  Bank.  It  is  now  about 
two  years  and  a  half  since  he  carried  out,  however, 
his  long-announced  intention,  and  resigned  his  scat. 
He  was  persuaded  at  the  same  time,  nevertheless,  to 
keep  his  shares,  lest  his  sale  of  them  should  damage 
the  concern,  in  which  he  still  had  every  confidence. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  myself  had  a  few  shares  in 
the  bank.  But,  on  resigning,  he  wrote  me  that  so 
long  as  he  had  been  on  the  board  he  had  considered 
himself  in  some  sort  the  responsible  guardian  of  my 
interests,  but  now  he  could  no  longer  advise  me 
what  to  do  with  my  money.  He  would  merely  say 
that  up  to  that  time  he  knew  the  concern  to  be 
thoroughly  sound,  and  to  be  earning  year  by  year 
the  good  dividends  it  paid.  Now  that  he  was  leav- 
ing, there  was  to  be  new  blood  infused  into  the 
board,  and  a  new  manager  was  to  take  the  helm 
who  was  ambitious  to  extend  their  business  and  un- 
dertake transactions  of  much  greater  magnitude 
than  they  had  formerly  taken  in  hand.  I  must  use 
my  own  judgment,  be'  said,  and  continue  a  share- 
holder or  not,  as  I  thought  best. 


Well,  it  happened  just  at  that  time  that  a  favor- 
able chance  presented  itself  for  me  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  my  present  partners,  so  I  sold  out 
my  shares  in  the  bank  and  found  employment  for 
my, money  in  business;  doing  so,  I  confess,  not 
without  many  regrets  at  withdrawing  from  so  flour- 
ishing a  concern,  and  many  misgivings  as  to 
whether  I  should  ever  again  have  from  my  savings 
so  comfortable  an  addition  to  my  small  income  as  I 
had  had  till  then. 

These  regrets  ceased,  and  were  exchanged  for  a 
profound  thankfulness,  when,  a  year  ago,  the  new 
manager  absconded,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had 
committed  the  bank  to  liabilities  which  rendered  it 
perfectly  insolvent,  and  involved  the  ruin  of  nearly 
every  shareholder  in  it. 

But  my  delight  at  my  own  escape  was  sadly  tem- 
pered by  regret  that  my  good  old  uncle  was  fatally 
involved  in  the  great  catastrophe. 

The  bank  being  on  the  principle  of  unlimited 
liability,  of  course  those  shareholders  who  had  mon- 
ey had  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  poorer 
proprietors,  and  Thomas  Enoch's  wealth  was  but  as 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  overwhelming  commit- 
ments of  the  bank. 

For  a  while  it  was  hoped  —  as  it  always  is  hoped 
on  such  occasions  —  that  the  concern  would  be 
wound  up  without  calling  on  the  shareholders  to 
contribute  more  than  the  capital  they  had  already 
paid  up. 

But  a  few  months  proved  the  groundlessness  of 
such  a  hope,  and  such  of  the  shareholders  as  were 
more  abundantly  endowed  with  prudence  than 
honesty,  anticipated  the  calls  of  the  olficial  liqui- 
dators by  levanting,  and  leaving  those  to  bear  the 
burden  of  debt  whose  sense  of  honor  refused  to  al- 
low them  to  follow  such  examples. 

My  uncle  stood  it  out  to  the  last,  surrendered 
everything  he  possessed  to  the  creditors,  and  saw 
himself  utterly  bankrupt  in  all  but  his  integrity. 

This  visit  of  mine  to  Deddingtou,  in  fact,  was  to 
enable  me  to  be  present  at  the  sale  of  all  his  house- 
hold effects,  and  to  buy  in  again  at  the  auction,  for  his 
use  and  Ada's,  such  things  as  I  could  not  tee  taken 
from  them  so  long  as  it  was  in  my  poor  power  to 
prevent  it.  But,  unhappily,  it  was  but  little  that  I 
could  do,  my  means  being  much  more  limited  than 
my  good-will. 

It  was  Ada  who  opened  the  door  for  me.  She 
was  cheerful,  and  resigned  to  her  altered  lot.  think- 
ing indeed  only  of  her  father,  as  he  seemed  to  think 
only  of  her. 

She  had  plans  of  her  own,  chief  of  which  was  that 
plan  of  nil  well-educated,  needy  ladies,  —  to  take 
the  situation  of  a  governess.  As  for  her  father,  she 
knew  not,  and  be  knew  not,  what  was  to  he  done  ; 
but  they  did  not  doubt  that  some  friendly  door 
would  open  to  him,  and 

He  that  doth  th«  rarrns  feed, 
Yea,  providentially  cttlrrs  for  the  sparrow, 
lie  emu  furl  to  hU  age." 

Nor  need  I  say  that  a  friendly  door  was  set  open 
to  him  that  night,  and  that  he  very  frankly  accepted 
the  shelter  of  my  town  lodgings  until  happier  days 
should  come. 

Ada,  meanwhile,  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  a 
friend  a  few  miles  away  to  stay  a  few  weeks  with 
her ;  and  thus  the  two  were  to  be  parted  for  almost 
the  first  time  in  her  life. 

I  think  the  prospect  of  this  separation  pained 
them  more  that  night  than  the  loss  of  all  their  poe- 
Theysatall  the  evening  clasped  in  each 
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other's  arms.  And  sbc  pillowed  his  head  upon  her 
hr<*ast.  :is  he  had  so  often  pillowed  hers. 

She  took  me  through  the  rooms,  and  a  very 
dreary  round  it  was.  The  stair  carpets  were  up, 
and  so  were  the  l>edroom  carpets.  The  boards 
were  marked  by  dirty  feet,  for  the  elegant  and  su- 
perior household  furniture  and  effects  had  been  on 
view  all  day.  Townsfolk  who  had  never  crossed 
the  threshold  before  had  been  through  every  room 
in  the  hou-e  save  one.  Brokers  from  Shirctown  had 
sounded  all  the  chairs  and  tables  and  bedsteiils. 
Evervtliiti'i  was  ticketed  and  numbered  for  the  sale 
on  tiie  morrow.  Lot  312  was  the  gilded  cage  with 
Ada's  love-birds,  and  Lot  370  was  "  Nelly."  Lot 
•12»  was  her  harp,  and  Lot  421  her  piano.  These 
things  I  marked  for  my  own.  Lots  500  to  571  in- 
clusive were  my  uncle's  books,  done  up  in  bundles 
of  about,  half  a  dozen,  irrespective  of  subject.  1 
looked  through  these,  and  noted  a  few  parcels  which 
contained  his  favorite  authors.  I  noted  the  num- 
bers of  some  few  choice  pieces  of  furniture,  and  then 
we  returned  to  the  little  room  where  my  uncle  sat 
looking  into  the  fire.  He  and  Ada  had  sat  there 
all  day,  keeping  the  door  locked,  while  the  tramp 
of  footsteps  went  on  outside. 

We  did  not  sit  long,  however,  l>efore  my  uncle 
went  off' in  low  spirits  enough  to  his  bed.  But  Ada 
and  I  sat  later,  side  by  side  (on  a  favorite  little 
couch),  and  there  we  had  a  conversation  we  are 
not  likely  soon  to  forget  Indeed,  we.  sat  and  talked 
so  long  that  it  was  morning  before  I  went  oil*  to  my 
resting-place,  which  she  told  me  I  should  find  in 
Lot  127. 

And  I  wish  I  may  never  have  a  worse  lot  than  I 
found  it.  It  was  a  good  bed,  in  which  I  had  slept 
many  a  time  before,  and  I  jotted  it  down  as  one  of 
the  things  I  must  trv  to  buy,  along  with  the  little 
couch.  But  a  man  does  not  find  sleep  in  the  down* 
iest  pillow,  unless  he  takes  it  with  him,  and  I  did 
not  sleep  that  night. 

Indeed,  at  breakfast-time,  wc  none  of  us  looked 
much  refreshed.  And  when  the  townsfolk  begin 
to  come  in  again  for  their  final  view,  it  cost  us  some 
little  effort  to  rouse  ourselves  into  decent  spirits. 
Ada  went  off  to  a  neighbor's  to  l>e  out  of  the  sound 
of  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  My  uncle,  however, 
put  on  a  cheerful,  brave  face,  stayed  at  home,  and 
went,  stick  in  hand,  from  room  to  room,  and  told 
the  real  value  of  this  piece  of  furniture  and  that  to 
friends  who  wished  to  purchase,  and  won  good-will 
and  sympathy  in  his  misfortune,  as  he  had  won  re- 
spect and  esteem  in  his  prosperity. 

Amongst  others  came  in  old  Miss  Bellamy.  My 
uncle  saw  her  coming  up  the  stall's,  and  drew  me 
back  into  a  bedroom  till  s!ie  p  issed,  ami  so  kept 
out  of  her  sight  till  she  had  gone  from  room  to  room, 
slowly,  through  all  the  house,  and  left  it  agon. 

After  her  came,  in  a  little  while,  two  respectable- 
looking  men,  strangers  to  the  town,  —  brokers,  it 
was  whispered,  from  London, — and  these  hiving 
also  gone  the  round  of  the  house,  note-book  in  hand, 
chose  for  themselves  seats  in' front,  neir  the  auc- 
tioneer's desk,  and,  the  hour  of  sale  being  close  at 
hand,  made  it  very  clear  that  they  had  come  with 
decided  intentions  of  doing  business. 

Strange,  how  elastic  is  the  spirit  under  trouble. 
As  the  sale  went  on,  and  my  uncle  saw  first  one 
favorite  piece  of  furniture  ami  then  another  fall 
under  the  hammer,  his  spirits  rose,  and  he  became 
very  cheerful  and  lively.  He  chuckled  and  rubbed 
his  hands  when  things  went  for  more  than  he  had 
given  for  them,  although  it  put  no  penny  iu  his 


pocket.  He  took  it  as  a  high  personal  compliment 
that  the  two  London  brokers  should  have  come 
down  to  Deddington.  "  There  is  not  another  house 
in  the  town  they  would  have  come  to,"  he  said. 
And  when  he  found  that  nearly  everything  was  be- 
ing kuoeked  down  cither  to  them  or  to  other 
strangers  whom  no  one  knew,  he  began  to  think  the 
fame  of  his  good  tiste.  must  have  spread  very  widelv. 

In  fact  the  townfolks  got  hardly  anything,  lit 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  strangers  meant  to 
have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  when  once  or  twice  a 
townsman,  having  set  his  mind  on  some  particular 
article,  was  allowed  to  get  it  only  after  it  had  l>een 
run  up  to  about  double  its  value,  townspeople  be- 
came very  shy  of  bidding,  and  had  it  not  been  that 
there  were  two  or  three  sets  of  these  foreign  bro- 
kers, the  front-seat  couple  would  have  had  all  at 
their  own  price.  Indeed,  as  it  was,  the  prices  of 
the  early  part  of  the  sale  were  not  maintiined. 
For  the  strangers  played  into  each  other's  hands 
after  a  while,  and  spared  each  other's  purses. 

It  was  some  little  surprise  to  me  that  none  of 
them  bid  against  me  for  the  few  lots  I  had  marked, 
and  that  they  all  fell  to  me  at  less  than  half  their 
value. 

Hopkins,  the  butler,  who  had  lived  with  my  un- 
cle forty  years  (having  come  as  stable  boy),  made 
two  or  three  bids  at  one  lot  and  got  it,  that  lot  be- 
ing the  brass  door-plate,  with  my  uncle's  mime  on  it. 
He  did  not  bid  at  anything  else,  but  wrapped  this 
up  carefully,  with  its  screws,  and  went  off  with  it 

"  You  '11  never  mike  money  of  that  bargain, 
Hopkins,"  said  my  uncle  ;  but  no  one  else  joked  the 
old  m  m  upon  his  purchase. 

It  was  a  two  days'  sale ;  and  when  all  was  over, 
it  was  actually  found  that  nine  tenths  of  the  goods 
which  had  been  sold  had  become  the.  property  of 
some  half  dozen  strangers,  and  that  these  half  dozen 
had  all  been  acting  in  concert,  the  real  purchasers 
of  the  whole  being  James  and  Patchett,  the  eminent 
brokers  in  Oxford  Street. 

They  said  they  would  semi  orders  from  London 
in  a  day  or  two  fur  the  disposal  of  their  purchases, 
which,  in  the  mean  time,  they  would  be  glad  if  they 
could  leave.  "  Perhaps  my  uncle  would  be  will- 
ing to  still  consider  them  at  his  service  until  they 
sent  for  them." 

My  uncle  thanked  them,  but  could  not  accept 
such  a  loin  from  stringers.  He  was  going,  he  said, 
that  night  to  the  hotel,  and  next  day  with  me  to 
London. 

"  Tike  the  key.  Hopkins,"  he  said,  "  and  leave  it 
at  the  Bank."  And  Hopkins  took  it  and  locked  the 
door. 

"Why,  what  extravagance  is  this,  Hopkins?" 
he  exclaimed  again,  as  he  saw  the  cab  from  the  Sun 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door.  "  Do  you  think  all 
this  has  taken  the  use  of  my  limbs  from  me.  and 
that  I  could  not.  walk  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  goinir  to  h  ive  a  lot  of  people  staring 
at  you  as  you  w.ilk."  said  Hopkins. 

So  we  got  in, —  Hopkins  outside  with  the  driver. 

"  Why,  he 's  taking  us  round  by  Jackson's  Lane," 
said  my  uncle,  as  he  pulled  down  the  window,  and 
called  to  the  driver  to  know  where  he  was  going. 

"  It  'a  all  right,"  said  Hopkins  ;  "  I 've  a  call  to 
make,  if  you  '  11  excuse,  me  taking  the  liberty." 

"  Confound  his  impudence,"  said  my  uncle,  "  driv- 
ing me  about  to  make  his  calls  !  " 

Now,  Jackson's  Lane  is  just  outside,  the  town,  and 
has  a  few  pretty  little  semi-detached  houses  in  it, 
each  with  a  neat  bit  of  a  garden  in  front. 
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We  stopped  in  a  minute  at  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
these,  and  Hopkins  jumped  down  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  cab  and  the  gate  of  the  garden. 

44  Please  to  step  in,  sir,  for  only  one  minute,"  said 
Hopkins,  with  an  air  of  great  embarrassment,  such 
as  I  might  have  imagined  him  to  assume  in  case  of 
his  being  suddenly  detected  stealing  the  spoons. 
41  Please  do  step  in,  sir,  and  excuse  the  liberty." 

And  at  that  moment  the  house  door  opened,  and 
out  stepped  Burnett,  my  uncle's  cook,  and  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  little  gravel  walk,  courtesying  and 
blushing  violently. 

44  Why,  Burnett,  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  do 
you  and  Hopkins  mean  ?"  asked  my  uncle. 

44  Not  Burnett  any  longer,"  Hopkins  broke  in. 
44 1  was  tired  of  seeing  her  crying  in  the  kitchen  this 
morning,  so  as  I  happened  to  have  a  marriage  license 
in  my  pocket,  we  walked  as  far  the  church  while  the 
sale  was  on,  and  she  came  out  Mrs.  Hopkins,  if  you  '11 
excu*  us  taking  such  a  liberty  without  naming  it 
first  to  you." 

44  It 's  the  most  sensible  thing  you  ever  did  in  your 
life,"  said  my  uncle  ;  44  but  I  had  some  thought  of 
asking  her  myself." 

Mrs.  Hopkins  blushed  redder  than  before,  and 
dropped  short  courtesies  without  intermission. 

44  So  you  *ve  brought  me  here  to  wish  you  joy. 
Well.  God  bless  you  both !  " 

44  It  was  not  exactly  that,"  said  Hopkins  ; 44  indeed, 
I  could  not  have  taken  such  a  liberty.  But  I  thought, 
sir,  perhaps  —  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  you  and  Miss 
Ada  —  and  Burnett  thought  too  —  " 

44  Why.  my  good  Hopkins,"  said  my  uncle,  44  what 
does  this  mean  ?  "  for  he  had  quite  broken  down,  and 
could  say  no  more. 

44  We  thought,  sir,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Hopkins,  late 
Burnett,  44  as  he  says,  that  as  we  have  lived  under 
the  same  roof  with  you  ami  Miss  Ada  so  many  years, 
you  would,  perhaps,  let  us  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  you  a  little  longer,  we  being  too  old  to  make 
new  friends.  So  Hopkins,  he  had  a  chance  to  get 
this  house,  and  he  has  made  it  as  comfortable  as  he 
can,  and  we  thought  you  would,  perhaps,  let  us 
live  with  you  here  till  you  find  a  more  fitting  place  "  ; 
and  Burnett,  as  she  concluded  her  speech  (which 
she  had  not  got  through  without  many  interrup- 
tions), polished  the  door-plate  with  her  apron,  and 
my  uncle  read  his  own  name  upon  it. 

Then  he  went  into  the  parlor,  and  he  buried  his 
face  for  a  minute  in  his  hands.  When  he  lifted  it 
again  Hopkins  was  standing  with  his  bank  deposit- 
book  in  his  hand. 

44  O  master,"  he  said, 44  yours  has.  been  such  an 
easy  service,  that  to  have  no  one  to  serve  will  be 
harder  work.  Let  us  stay  with  you  still.  Don't 
call  it  staying  with  us.  See  here  ;  all  wo  have  is 
yours.  We  have  no  other  use  for  it ;  take  it  for 
yourself  and  Miss  Ada  ;  only  don't  let  us  part."  And 
he  put  the  deposit-book  on  the  table,  at  my  uncle's 
hand. 

The  old  lawyer  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a 
while  before  he  found  words  to  answer  him. 

44  Hopkins,"  he  said, 44 1  have  read  of  such  servants 
as  you  and  Burnett  in  books,  but  I  never  believed 
in  them." 

44  And  I,"  said  Hopkins,  "  have  road  of  such  mas- 
ters aa  ours,  and  found  it  rery  easy  to  believe  in 
them." 

44  But  I  could  not  take  it,  Hopkins.  I  am  going 
to  London  with  Will." 

44  Why  not  take  it,  sir  ?  it  is  only  a  little  of  what 
you  have  overpaid  me." 


44  I  have  never  paid  you  at  all,  Hopkins ;  such 
service  .as  yours  is  not  paid  with  money.  But  we 
will  stay  with  you  to-night  instead  of  going  to  the 
hotel.    There,  now." 

44  Yes,  yes,"  chuckled  the  old  butler,  44  and  longer 
than  to-night,  or  my  name's  not  Hopkins." 

After  this  we  sat  a  long  time  without  speaking, 
until  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  in  an  instant 
Ada  was  in  her  father's  arms.  Hopkins  had  sent 
word  to  her  where  she  would  find  him,  and  Mrs. 
Hopkins  had  met  her  at  the  door,  and  told  her  that 
her  bed  was  prepared  for  her. 

44  What  does  it  all  mean,  papa  ?  Hopkins  and 
Burnett  here,  and  you  ?  " 

44  Hopkins  and  Burnett  count  only  as  one,  my 
dear,  now.  They  got  married  this  morning.  This 
is  their  honse,  and  they  persist  in  calling  it  mine, 
and  they  don't  want  to  part  with  me,  but  wish  just 
to  keep  their  old  situation,  they  say.    That 's  all." 

Then  Ada  ran  out  to  wish  the  old  couple  joy. 
And  they  laughed  with  her  a  little,  and  cried  with 
her  a  good  deal  before  she  came  back  to  us. 

And  indeed  I  hardly  know  what  emotions  were 
strongest  with  any  of  us  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
But  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  was  "all  unhappy." 

Even  when  my  uncle  took  up  the  book  and  we 
heard  him  read,  —  (low,  and  unconscious  that  his 
lips  were  forming  the  words), — 

44  O,  that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the 
days  when  God  preserved  me ;  when  his  candle 
shincd  upon  my  head,  and  when  by  his  light  I 
walked  through  darkness:  as  I  was  in  the  davs  of 
my  youth,  when  the  secret  of  God  was  upon  my 
tabernacle;  when  the  Almighty  was  yet  with  me, 
when  my  children  were  about  me  " ;  — 
even,  I  say,  as  we  caught  his  low  words,  the  tender 
pity  in  h;s  voice  seemed  rather  pity  for  another 
than  himself. 

But  when  Ada  took  the  book  out  of  his  hand, 
and  said,  ,k  I  will  read  to  you, papa";  and  when  she 
turned  ro  another  page  and  read  out,  firmly  and 
boldly,  44  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is 
good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever,"  we  felt 
then  that  she  had  struck  the  truer  and  the  nobler 
key,  and  l>efore  she  came  to  the  end  of  the  psalm 
we  did  not  doubt  that  he  who  had  turned  our 
water-springs  into  dry  ground  could  turn  again  our 
dry  ground  into  water-springs ;  that  he  who  had 
minished  us  and  brought  us  low,  was  indeed  mighty 
enough  and  gracious  enough,  to  set  the  poor  on 
high  again  from  affliction. 

Hopkins  came  in  with  candles  when  it  was  grow- 
ing late,  and  asked,  with  as  profound  a  deference  as 
ever  he  had  asked,  if  anything  more  was  wanted. 
And  so  we  went  to  bed  in  the  new  house,  with  the 
old  door-plate  on  the  new  door. 

Ada's  love-birds  hung  in  their  old  cage  in  the 
window,  and  Nelly,  coiled  up  in  her  basket,  kept 
watch  outside  her 'chamber. 

III.  —  8II.I.Y  OLD  FOOLS. 

It  might  have  been  perhaps  half  an  hour  after  wo 
had  flubbed  breakfast  next  morning,  while  we  sat 
talking  over  our  little  half-formed  plans,  when  we 
heard  the  garden-gate  creak  on  its  hinges,  and  Ada, 
looking  out,  exclaimed,  44  Why,  papa,  it 's  Miss  Bel- 
lamy coming  in";  and  in  another  instant  Hopkins 
reported  that  that  lady  asked  leave  to  see  my  uncle. 

44  Show  Miss  Bellamy  in,"  he  said,  and  wc  noticed 
a  strange  flush  on  his  worn  old  face. 

She  had  walked  down  unattended ;  and  it  was 
now  so  rare  a  thing  to  see  her  walking  that  I  dare 
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gay  she  was  hardly  known  as  she  passed  along  the 
street.  She  carried  a  light  silver-headed  cane,  and 
leant  on  it  a  little  as  she  came  to  the  chair  I  placed 
for  her. 

44  I  have  been  a  long  time  coming  to  see  you, 
Thomas,"  she  said,  "  and  I  doubt  you  will  think  I 
have  chosen  my  time  badly  at  last." 

"  Never,  Fanny,"  he  answered ;  44  late  or  soon 
could  make  no  difference  in  your  welcome." 

How  strange  it  sounded  to  us  to  bear  them  call- 
ing each  other  by  their  Christian  names.  Ada  and 
I  tried  which  of  us  could  open  our  eyes  the  widest 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said. 

44  Yes,  for  this  little  one,"  laying  his  hand  on  Ada's 
head ;    we  must  all  be  sorry  for  her." 
44  And  for  you  too." 

44  O !  as  for  me,  what  matter  whether  my  money 
be  taken  from  me  now,  or  I  from  it  in  a  year  or 
two  ?  " 

44  Thomas,"  she  said,  M  you  must  stay  with  us  the 
year  or  two. " 

44  Stay  where  ?  "  he  asked. 

44  In  your  own  old  house,  where  else  ?  Sec  here, 
it  was  lor  me  the  Admiral  bought  your  house  and 
grounds  a  fortnight  since.  These  are  the  papers 
making  them  mine.    Take  them." 

He  rose  from  his*  chair  and  held  out  his  band  as 
if  begging  her  to  forbear ;  he  shook  his  head  but 
did  not  speak. 

She  went  on.  14  It  was  for  me  that  those  London 
brokers  bought  all  in  your  house  at  the  sale.  See, 
here  is  my  receipt  from  the  auctioneer.    Take  it." 

Then  he  took  both  her  hands  and  bowed  his  stiff 
old  back,  and  kissed  them  tender!  v,  as  a  voung  lover 

*  '  at  IT* 

kisses  those  of  his  love.  But  he  shook  his  head  and 
said,  tremulously,  44  It  cannot  be,  Fanny  ;  it  cannot 
be." 

41  But  hear  me  out,"  she  said,  44 1  have  not  done 
yet.  You  say  it  cannot  be  because  you  think  1 
want  to  make  a  useless  gift.  Ami  I  know  as  well 
a*  you  do  that  a  big  house  would  be  worse  than 
useless  to  you,  left  as  they  say  you  are.  But, 
Thomas,  I  came  to  say  something  more."  Then 
we  noticed  that  the  old  lady  hesitated,  and  looked 
at  us,  and  seemed  for  an  instant  embarrassed.  Ada 
beckoned  to  me  and  said,  44  We  will  walk  in  the  gar- 
den a  minute,  pipa." 

But  Miss  Bellamy  with  an  effort  recovered  her- 
self, and  said,  44  No,  no;  why  should  I  care  to  speak 
before  you  children,  for  you  are  but  children.  Stay 
with  us,  and  hear  all  I  have  to  say  to  your  papa." 

"  Thomas,  I  have  reconsidered  my  answer  to 
you.  I  have  taken  a  long  time  to  reconsider  it ; 
but  you  will  have  the  less  doubt  of  my  knowing  my 
own  mind  now.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  you 
came  and  said  to  me  fifty  years  ago  ?  " 

44  As  if  it  were  yesterdav." 

44  Let  me  see,  then,  if  1  remember  it  too;  for  it 
has  seemed  to  me  for  years  as  only  a  dream.  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is  that  I  dream  did  really  happen, 
and  vou  shall  stop  me  where  my  dream  seems 
false." 

I  dream  of  myself  as  a  young  girl  of  twenty 
whom  every  one  knew  to  be  an  heiress,  whom  some 
few  thought  to  be  beautiful" — (my  uncle  nodded 
gently) — "and  whom  Thomas  Enoch  mistakenly* 
thought  to  have  a  heart,  and  be  good,  and  worthy 
to  be  loved." 

44  Not  mistakenly,"  my  uncle  whispered. 

u  I  dream  of  Thomas  Enoch  as  a  young  man  who 
had  his  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  who,  though 
only  two-and-twenty,  already  gave  signs  of  making  it. 


44 1  dream  that  he  —  that  is,  you  —  came  to  me 
once  and  told  me  a  story  of  first  love ;  that  I  put 
bim  off  with  an  uncertain  answer,  not  knowing  my 
own  mind,  and  being  foolish  and  heartless  " —  (my 
uncle  shook  his  bead)  — 44  that  at  last  I  sent  him  to 
my  father,  knowing  well  what  answer  he  would 
get ;  that  my  father,  a  successful  barrister,  rejected 
peremptorily  the  suit  of  the  young  solicitor,  and 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  revisit  at  our  house. 

44 1  dream  that  in  a  little  while  he  forgot  me." 

44  Never !  *  exclaimed  my  uncle. 

"  At  any  rate,  that  when  my  father  soon  died, 
when  I  was  left  ray  own  mistress,  and  mistress  of  all 
my  father's  wealth,  Thomas  Enoch  never  gave  me  a 
second  chance  of  becoming  his ;  that  though  I  had 
come  to  know  my  own  mind  only  too  well,  and 
loved  him,  oh  !  so  truly  "  —  (my  uncle  lifted  his 
head  with  a  strange  expression  of  surprise  upon  his 
lace)  — 44  he  never  came  again." 

44 1  dream  that  while  I  waited  and  watched  him 
day  by  day,  hoping  always  that  he  would  stop  at 
my  door  and  not  go  past  it,  a  horrid  suspicion  rose 
in  my  mind  that  it  was  my  money  that  kept  us 
apart. 

44 1  dream  that  just  as  I  thought  the  way  was 
opening  for  us  to  come  together  again  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  one  whom  no  man  could  help 
loving :  that  in  a  little  while  he  married  her,  and 
found  in  her  a  better  wife  than  ever  he  could  have 
found  in  me. " 

44  A  good  wife,  indeed,  thank  God  ! "  my  uncle 
said,  mournfully. 

44  And  then  the  dream  grows  less  like  a  dream 
and  more  like  reality,  for  it  has  living  evidence  in 
the  present,  and  stern  memorials  of  the  past  to  fall 
back  upon.    Yet  I  will  call  it  a  dream  still. 

44 1  dream  that  this  wile  blessed  him  with  a  happy 
family,  who  grew  up  to  be  his  pride,  and  the  envy 
of  less  happy  men  and  women ;  that  one  by  one 
they  were  all  taken  from  him,  wife  and  children 
too,  —  all  save  one,"  —  and  she  laid  her  hand  on 
Ada's  head;  44 and  I  saw  him  go  often  with  that 
one  to  the  church-yard,  carrying  flowers,  and  come 
home  empty-handed.  And  I  asked  myself,  —  I 
dream  that  I  asked  myself,  — 4  Why  was  I  left  to 
see  myself  change  from  vouug  to  middle-aged,  from 
middle-aged  to  old,  useless  and  with  my  heart  all 
dried  to  dust,  while  the  young  and  happy  were 
taken  away?  'Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  and 
better,  more  economical  and  less  wasteful,  in  the 
great  Dispenser  of  happiness,  that  I  should  have 
been  sent  to  my  sleep  there  instead  of  one  of  these?" 
For  the  flowers  too  would  have  been  saved. 

44  And  so  I  seem  to  see  the  years  roll  on,  weary 
year  after  weary  year,  and  I  live  my  useless  life, 
unloved  and  uncared  for,  and  I  see  you  day  by  day; 
but  there  is  a  gulf  between  us  as  deep  as  the  grave 
to  which  we  are  both  going.  Yet,  even  across  the 
gulf  it  is  pleasant  to  me  to  see  you,  —  it  is  indeed 
the  one  pleasure  I  have  in  life;  and  therefore 
(what  other  reason  should  I  seek)  one  morning  I 
wake  to  find  it  is  to  be  taken  from  me. 

44 1  wake  to  find  that  as  your  want  of  money 
parted  us  once,  your  loss  of  it  is  to  part  us  again;  — 
that  you  are  a  ruined  man,  and  that  all  you  have  is 
to  be  sold,  and  I  am  to  sec  you  houseless  and  home- 
less." 

44  No,  no."  said  my  uncle. 

44  Then,  being  broad  awake  to  what  I  should  suf- 
fer, and  having  grown  so  old  and  selfish,  I  try  to 
save  myself  that  pang :  I  buy  your  house,  and 
everything  of  yours  that  I  can  get,  and  I  come  to 
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beg  you  to  take  them  all  back  again,  and  to  take 
me  with  them. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  it 's  out  at  last :  but  don't 
interrupt  me  yet;  —  this  is  the  longest  speech  I 
ever  made  in  my  life,  and  I  shall  never  again  have 
occasion  to  make  another  half  so  long. 

"  These  children  never  heard  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage before,  and  I  suppose  few  people  ever  have 
heard  one  made  by  a  lady. 

"  Thomas,  you  made  me  an  offer  of  marriage  fifty 
years  ago,  and  were  rejected.  Now  I  come  and 
make  you  one :  —  will  you  have  revenge  ?  or  will 
you  let  a  woman  plead  to  you  successfully  ? 

"  Pity  me.  1  am  old,  and  rich,  and  lonely,  —  0 
so  lonely  t  You  are  old,  too,  and  poor,  and  will  you 
not  be  lonely  if  you  are  parted  from  this  girl  V  " 

One  of  my  uncle's  hands  was  covering  bis  eyes. 
He  stretched  out  the  other,  and  Ada's  dropped  into 
it  and  pressed  it. 

"  We  are  tottering  down  to  the  grave.  Let  us 
totter  down  together.  It  may  bo  but  a  few  days' 
journey.  It  may  be  more  distant.  That  is  in 
God's  hand. 

"  Let  me  give  up  to  you  the  heavy  burden  of 
riches  I  have  borne  so  long.  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  my  money.  1  want  some  one  to  teach  me 
how  to  use  it.  I  want  some  one  to  leave  it  to. 
I  want  to  think  I  have  done  some  good  with  it. 

"  Thomas,  I  have  wondered  often  why  1  was  rich, 
and  why  I  was  spared  so  long.  I  think  now  that  I 
have  found  it  out,  that  it  is  for  this  I  have  been 
trusted  with  riches,  and  spared  for  this. 

"  '  So  much  as  money  can  buy,'  I  have  often 
said,  'if  it  could  but  buy  me  love!'  But  now,  as 
it  cannot,  let  me  try  to  win  it  other  ways. 

4k  Let  me  try  to  get  some  little  share  in  Ada's 
love.  Will  you  try  and  persuade  her  that  you 
thought  mo  lovable  once  V  And  will  you,  neit  her  for 
what  1  am,  nor  what  I  have,  but  for  the  memory  of 
that  girl  whom  fifty  years  ago  you  wished  to  be  the 
mother  of  your  children,  let  your  child,  O  Thomas, 
for  that  memory,  call  me  mother  !  " 

She  ended,  and  the  dear  old  face,  lit  up  with  a 
beauty  that  the  eloquence  of  her  intense  emotion 
had  kindled,  was  covered  with  blushes;  and  never 
have  1  seen  any  young  face  whose  loveliness  has 
been  half  so  much  enhanced  by  blushes  as  those 
wrinkled  features  were. 

She  ended,  and  putting  her  trembling  hand  on 
his,  said,  "  Now,  Thomas,  answer  me,  before  these, 
openly  as  I  have  spoken  belbre  them." 

And  he  gave  her  his  answer  almost  instantly,  — 
pausing  only  till  he  had  so  far  mastered  his  emotion 
that  he  could  command  his  voice. 

He  took  her  hand  between  both  his,  and  looked 
her  full  in  the  face. 

"  Fanny,  I  take  you  at  your  word.  I  will  not  go 
away,  but  will  take  you  home  to  my  house  at  last." 

Ada  put  one  arm  round  his  neck,  and  the  other 
round  her?,  and  kissed  them  b»th. 

"May  God  bless  you,  papa!  I  am  sure  you  are 
doing  right.  And,  mamma,  I  do  love  you  already, 
—  I  will  love  you  truly,  and  be  a  good  child  lo  you. 
And  I  '11  help  you  to  spend  your  money,  mamma,  I 
will  indeed,  tor  that  is  all  I  am  good  for." 

And,  laughing  and  sobbing,  Ada  brought  the  two 
dear  old  faces  together,  and  they  kissed  each  other 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives;  —  she  at  seventy, 
and  he  at  seventy-two. 

That  is  the  only  proposal  of  marriage  I  ever 
heard  made  in  my  Ufe,  except  my  own,  which  I 


ought  to  have  said  I  made  two  nights  earlier,  after 
my  uncle  had  gone  to  bed,  and  while  Ada  and  I 
were  seated  on  Lot  430. 

It  is,  as  I  said,  three  months  since  the  sale  took 
place.  And  on  the  Sunday  following  the  banns  of 
marriage  were  published  in  the  parish  church  "  be- 
tween Thomas  Enoch,  widower,  and  Frances  Bella- 
my, spinster,  both  of  this  parish."  And  within  ten 
minutes  of  the  close  of  the  morning  service  they 
had  been  pronounced  a  couple  of  silly  old  fools  by 
half  the  congregation  :  a  sentence  which  I,  for  one, 
don't  at  all  confirm,  and  which  indeed  most  of  those 
who  pronounced  it  retracted  again  before  the  day 
was  out. 

I  believe  Hopkins  and  his  bride  had  some  serious 
thought  of  alleging  just  cause  and  impediment  why 
these  two  should  not  be  joined  together  in  holy  mat- 
rimony. At  any  rate,  they  being  in  church  (quite 
incredulous  of  the  rumor  they  had  heard)  were  ob- 
served to  rise  in  their  seats  when  the  names  were 
read  out ;  but  whether  it  were  that  astonishment 
took  from  them  the  power  of  speech,  or  be  it  as  it 
might,  they  sat  down  again,  and,  so  far  as  audible 
protest  went,  remained  forever  silent 

And  in  consideration  of  their  not  forbidding  the 
union  (at  least  I  do  believe  they  thought  them- 
selves at  first  retained  through  fear),  and  in  order 
to  mollify  them  still  further,  these  two  good  old 
souls  were  given  to  understand  that  they  could  by 
no  means  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  house  in  Jack- 
son's Lane,  but  that  the  dour- plate  must  be  brought 
back  to  Broad  Street,  and  they  themselves  must  fal- 
low it  with  all  convenient  speed. 

There  is  no  more  to  be  told.  The  wedding  took 
place  about  a  month  afterwards.  Ada  was  brides- 
maid and  I  was  best  man,  and  all  was  done  very 
quietly.  But  I  have  not  often  seen  weddings  that 
gave  greater  promise  of  happiness. 

Miss  Bellamy's  great  old  house,  Myrtle  House,  is 
empty,  and  an  army  of  painters  and  paper-hangers 
are  getting  it  ready  for  its  new  tenants.  It  is  not 
yet  quite  settled  when  we  shall  go  into  it,  as  Ada 
seems  to  have  an  immense  number  of  preparations 
to  make  of  which  I  can  in  no  way  see  the  necess'ty. 

But  when  we  get  into  it,  if  we  succeed  in  making 
it  as  happy  a  house  as  the  one  in  Broad  Street,  and 
in  making  ourselves  as  happy  a  couple  as  the  old 
turtle-doves  who  coo  there,  we  shall  be  well  con- 
tent. My  uncle  is  at  least  ten  years  younger  than 
he  was  three  months  ago,  aud  Mrs.  Enoch  walks 
without  her  cane  even  when  she  has  not  her  hus- 
band to  lean  upon. 


TABLE  TALK* 

Lkt  readers  transport  themselves  to  Canterbury 
in  !"<(!,  and  let  them  enter  a  barber's  shop,  hard 
by  Canterbury  Cathedral.  It  is  a  primitive  shop, 
with  the  red  and  white  pole  over  the  door,  and  a 
modest  display  of  wigs  and  puff-boxes  in  the  win- 
dow. A  small  shop,  hut,  notwithstanding  its  sin  dl- 
ncss,  the  best  shop  of  its  kind  in  Canterbury  ;  and 
its  lean,  Btiff,  exceedingly  respectable  master  is  a 
man  of  good  repute  in  the  cathedr.il  town.  His 
hands  have,  ere  now,  powdered  the  Arehhidmp'a 
wig,  and  he  is  specially  retained  by  the  chief  clergy 
of  the  city  and  neighborhood  to'  keep  their  false 
hair  in  order,  and  trim  the  natural  tresses  of  their 
children.  Not  only  have  the  dignitaries  of  the 
cathedral  taken  the  worthy  barber  under  their 
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special  protection,  but  tliey  have  extended  tlicir 
care  to  his  little  boy  Charles,  a  demure,  prim  lad, 
who  is  .it  the  present  time  a  pupil  in  tbe  King's 
School,  to  which  academy  clerical  interest  gained 
him  admission.  The.  lad  is  in  his  fourteenth  year ; 
and  Dr.  Osmund  Beauvoir.  the  master  of  the  school, 
gives  him  so  good  a  character  for  industry  and  duti- 
ful demeanor  that  some  of  the  cathedral  ecclesias- 
tics have  resolved  to  make  the  little  fellow's  fortune, 
by  placing  him  in  the  olfice  of  a  chorister.  There 
is  a  vacant  place  in  the  cathedral  choir ;  and  the 
boy  who  is  lucky  enough  to  receive  the  appointment 
will  be  provided  for  munificently.  He  will  forth- 
with have  a  maintenance,  and  in  course  of  time  his 
salary  will  be  £70  per  annum. 

During  the  last  fortnight  the  barber  has  been  in 
great  and  constant  excitement,  hoping  that  his  lit- 
tle boy  will  obtain  this  valuable  place  of  prefer- 
ment ;  persuading  himself  that  the  lad's  thickness 
of  voice,  concerning  which  the  choir-master  speaks 
with  aggravating  persistence,  is  a  matter  of  no  real 
importance;  fearing  that  the  friends  of  another  con- 
tcmj>or.iry  boy,  who  is  said  by  the  choir-master  to 
have  an  exceedingly  mellifluous  voice,  may  defeat 
bis  paternal  aspirations.  The  momentous  question 
agitates  many  humble  homes  in  Canterbury  ;  and 
whilst  Mr.  Abbott,  the  barln  r,  is  encouraged  to  hope 
the  best  for  his  son,  the  relatives  and  supporters  of 
tbe  contemporary  boy  arc.  urging  him  not  to  de- 
spair. Party  spirit  prevails  on  either  side,  —  Mr. 
Abbott's  family-associates  maintaining  that  the  con- 
temporary boy's  higher  notes  resemble  those  of  a 
penny  whistle  ;  whilst  the  contemporary  boy's  father, 
with  much  satire  and  some  ju-tice,  murmurs  that 
14  old  Abbott,  who  is  the  gossipmonger  of  the  per- 
son's, wants  to  push  his  son  into  a  place  for  which 
there  is  a  better  candidate." 

To-day  is  the  eventful  day  when  the  election  will 
be  made.  Even  now,  whilst  Abbott  the  barlier  is 
trimming  a  wig  at  his  shop-window,  and  listening 
to  the  hopeful  talk  of  an  intimate  neighbor,  his  son 
Charley  is  chanting  the  Old  Hundredth  before  the 
whole  chapter.  When  Charley  has  been  put 
through  his  vocal  paces,  the  contemporary  boy  is 
requested  to  sing.  Whereupon  that  clear-throat- 
ed competitor,  sustained  by  justifiable  self-confi- 
dence aud  a  new-laid  egg  which  he  had  sucked 
scarcely  a  minute  before  he  made  a  bow  to  their 
reverences,  sings  out  with  such  richness  and  com- 
pass that  all  the  auditors  recognize  his  great  supe- 
riority. 

Ere  ten  more  minutes  had  parsed,  Charley  Ab- 
bott knows  that  he  has  lost  the  election  ;  and  he 
hastens  from  the  cathedral  with  quick  steps.  Run- 
ning into  the  shop  he  gives  his  father  one  look  that 
tells  the  whole  story  of —  failure,  and  then  the  lit- 
tle fellow,  unable  to  command  his  grief,  sits  down 
upon  the  floor  and  sobs  convulsively. 

Failure  is  often  the  first  step  to  eminence. 

Had  the  boy  gained  the  chorister's  place,  he 
would  have  been  a  cathedral  servant  all  his  days. 

Having  failed  to  get  it,  he  returned  to  the  king's 
School,  went  as  a  poor  scholar  to  Oxford,  and 
fought  hi""  way  to  honor.  He  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  a  peer  ot  the  realm. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  honorable  career  Lord 
Tenti-rden  attended  service  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Justice  Richard- 
son. Win  n  the  ceremonial  was  at  an  end  the 
Chief  Justice  said  to  his  friend,  —  "  Do  you  see  that 
old  man  there  amongst  the  choristers  i  In  him, 
br-'iher  Richardson,  behold  the  only  being  I  ever 


envied  ;  when  at  school  in  this  town  we  were  can- 
didates together  for  a  chorister's  place  ;  he  obtained 
it  ;  and  if  I  bad  gained  my  wish  he  might  have  been 
accompanying  yon  as  Chief  Justice,  and  pointing 
me  out  as  his  old  schoolfellow,  the  singing-man." 

Pitt,  ns  it  is  well  known,  delivered  some  of  his 
most  brilliant  speeches  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
couple,  of  bottles  of  port.  Dundas  abo  did  his  best 
to  prove  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  blessings  of 
Bacchus.  On  one  occasion,  after  indulging  more 
freely  than  usual,  they  entered  the  House  arm-in- 
arm.  "  Why,  what 's  the.  matter  ?  "  exclaimed 
Pitt  "  I  can't  see  the  speaker."  "  Can  *t  you  't  " 
returned  the  other ;  "  I  see  tico." 

• 

A  friexd  of  Rogers  called  to  condole  with  him 
on  the  loss  of  a  servant  who  had  lived  with  him 
many  years.  44 1  am  certainly  sorry  for  his  death," 
replied  the  poet;  44  but  I  don't  know  that  my  actual 
loss  in  him  is  very  great.  For  the  first  eight  years 
he  was  an  excellent  servant ;  for  the  next  eight 
years  he  was  an  agreeable  companion  ;  but  for  the 
last  eight  years  he  was  a  tyrannical  master." 

There  was  a  rather  amusing  story  of  my  old 
friend,  Dan  M'Kinnon  of  the  Guards.  He  was  very 
good-looking,  and  a  great  favorite  with  the  fair  sex  ; 
and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  many,  many 

years  ago,  he  was  beloved  by  Miss  C  ;  and  id- 

natured  people  said  they  44  loved  not  wisely,  but  too 
well."  Unfortunately  people  don't  fall  simultane- 
ously out  of  love  as  they  do  into  it,  and,  as  generally 
occurs,  the  lady  proved  the  most  faithful  of  the  pair. 

When  Miss  C  could  no  longer  doubt  that  she  was 

forsaken,  and  that  some  more  fortunate  rival  had 
taken  her  place,  she  wrote  a  letter  full  of  despair  and 
reproaches,  with  threats  of  suicide,  commanding 
M'Kinnon  to  send  her  back  the  lock  of  hair  which 
she  had  given  him  in  happier  days,  &e.  The  bar- 
barian gave  no  written  answer  to  this  passionate  ap- 
peal, but  sent  his  orderly  to  the  lady  (who  was  a 
person  of  high  birth  and  aristocratic  connections) 
with  a  large  packet  or  portfolio  containing  innumer- 
able locks  of  hair,  from  gray  to  flaxen,  from  raven  to 
red,  with  a  message  that  she  was  to  choose  from 
among  them  her  own  property.  Miss  C — 's  answer 
was  to  dash  the  whole  collection  into  the  fire. 

Is  talking  of  Frere,  Sydney  Smith  told  a  mot  of 
his  I  had  not  heard  before.  Madame  de  hav- 
ing said,  in  her  intense  style,  41 1  should  like  to  be 
married  in  English,  in  a  language  in  which  vows 
are  so  faithfully  kept, "some  one  asked  Frere, 44  What 
language,  I  wonder,  was  she  married  in  V  "  44  Broken 
English,  I  suppose,"  answered  Frere. 

A  RUN  IN  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 

II V  THOMAS  HtTOHKS,  M.  P. 
AUTHOR  OF  "TOM  llHOWK'd  SCHOOL  PATS  AT  RCCBT,"  l"TC. 

Can*  any  one  explain  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
disappointment,  and  even  disgust,  which  nine  out  of 
every  ten  English  men  and  women  we  meet  just 
now  are  expressing  with  respect  to  the  great 
World's  Fair,  which  is  about  to  close  at  Paris  V  To 
the  present  writer  at  least  no  greater  puzzle  has 
presented  itself  recently  than  this;  and  he  would 
here  respectfully  ask  of  the  dozens  of  personal 
friends  and  acquaintance  who  have  sung  the  same 
song  in  his  hearing,  as  well  (if  thev  will  allow  him) 
of  the  many  able  journalists  who  have  been  taking 
the  Exposition  of  18C7  as  their  text  and  preaching 
44  all  is  vanity,  but  of  all  vanities  this  is  perhaps  the 
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stupidest  and  most  incomprehensible  yet  seen  on 
the  face  of  our  poor  globe,"  my  eccentric  fellow- 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  what  did  you  go  to 
PC*1?  What  did  you  look  for,  hope  for,  dream  of? 
I  vow  it  seems  to  mi*,  after  nil  too  short  a  fortnight 
spent  ainonpt  its  wonders  and  oddities,  that  sueli  a 
marvellous  collection  of  food,  so  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  the  satisfaction  of  every  conceivable -hu- 
man aspiration,  appetite,  or  whiimy,  was  never  be- 
fore got  together  in  this  world,  and  1  fear,  in  my 
time  at  least,  is  never  likely  to  be  got  together 
again. 

From  the  philosopher  exercised  as  to  the  pursuits 
of  our  first  parents  in  prehistoric  times,  immediately 
succeeding  the  glacial  period,  down  to  the  youthful 
plunger,  whose  delight  is  in  consuming  cocktails  and 
brandy  smashes,  and  ogling  buxom  bar-maidens, 
there  is  no  male  creature  who  cannot  indulge  his 
special  propensity,  for  the  sum  of  one  franc,  within 
that  enclosure  of  the  Champ  de  Mai's.  While  for 
the  tatter  half  of  the  human  race,  the  collection  of 
useful  and  useless  toys  ranges  from  the  brooch  at 
three  sous  up  to  Lady  Dudley's  diamonds,  guarded 
night  and  day  by  policemen.  There  is  no  science 
or  art  that  I  ever  heard  of,  which  you  cannot  lu  re 
study,  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  its  latest  de- 
velopments, and  what  more  even  Englishmen  can 
ask  lor  who  go  to  see  an  industrial  exhibition,  I  own 
1  am  unable  to  conceive.  "  There  is  such  a  porten- 
tous mixture  of  rubbish,"  T  am  told  :  but  so  there  is 
in  life,  and  if  you  don't  like  what  you  call  rubbish, 
you  can  pnss  it  by.  An  exhibition  without  rubbish 
would  be  as  unnatural  as  a  society  of  philosophers, 
as  flat  as  a  plum  pudding  without  suet  and  flour. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  apprehend,  much  of  the  pleas- 
ure lies  in  the  contrast.  Besides,  few  of  us  can  ap- 
preciate or  afford  diamonds,  but  why  on  earth  are 
we  not  therefore  to  be  allowed  to  get  what  inferior 
kind  of  pleasure  we  ran  out  of  cut  glass  or  paste  ? 

It  is  nothing  but  another  great  shop,"  —  well,  but 
what  is  the  world,  on  the  exhibition  side,  but  a  great 
shop  V  and  a  great  shop  was  precisely  what  we  were 
asked  to  go  and  see,  and  if  we  are  bored  with  this 
one  it  is  our  own  fault,  and  not  that  of  its  promoters. 

But  without  attempting  further  to  argue  with 
those  who  have  found  the  Paris  Exhibition  a  weari- 
ness to  the  flesh,  let  me  jot  down  for  any  one  who 
cares  to  read  them  a  lew  of  the  impressions  which 
the  World's  Fair  has  left  on  my  own  mind.  Per- 
haps the  .strongest  of  these  Was  produced  by  one  of 
the  buildings  in  that  part  of  the  outer  garden  ap- 
propriated to  Great  Britain.  I  mean  the  lac-simile 
of  the  mosque  of  one  "  Syed  Ostuan." 

I  am  not  conscious  of  ever  having  heard  the 
name  of  Syed  Osman  till  within  the  last  fortnight. 
I  only  know  of  him  now  just  so  much  as  the  placard 
in  the  front  of  this  building  tells  me,  that  he  lived 
some  four  hundred  years  since,  and  built  the  origi- 
nal of  this  mosque  at  Ahmed. ibad,  in  the  year  1-15S, 
or  thereabouts:  on  what  occasion  or  with  what  ob- 
ject, 1  am  perfectly  ignorant.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
from  historical  association  that  the  structure  inter- 
ests me,  nor  from  an  architectural  point  of  view  : 
for  though  pretty  enough,  it  is  far  inferior  to  several 
of  the  oilier  copies  of  Eastern  buildings  in  the  gar- 
dens. Nor  from  an  antiquarian,  for  not  a  brick  or 
stone  has  been  brought,  from  India  to  Paris;  and  I 
am  told  the  whole  budding  is  composed  of  the  terra- 
cotta in  use  at  the  Broinpfon  Museum.  But  to  cut 
a  long  story  short,  let  me  say  at  once,  that  it  is 
the  ingeuious  and  most  suggestive  use  to  which  the 
mosque  has  been  adapted  by  our  Commission,  which 


gives  it  so  high  a  value  in  my  eyes.  Two  problems 
suggested  themselves  to  the  Commissioners  in  an 
early  stage  of  their  labors,  viz.  how  to  exhibit  the 
tailers,  for  which  many  of  our  English  firms  are 
justly  famous,  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  people  to 
come  to  sec  them ;  and,  secondly,  how  to  fiml  hot 
water  and  steam-power  for  the  English  exhibitors, 
—  our  allies  having  settled  that  each  nation  must 
provide  itself  with  these  articles.  We  all  know 
what  disagreeable  places  the  ordinary-  rooms  or 
sheds  are  in  which  boilers  are  fixed,  and  how  un- 
likely to  attract  sight-seers.  Excessive  heat,  oily 
rags,  and  coal-dust  are  the  ideas  most  closely  con- 
nected with  them ;  and  these  had  obviously  to  be 
avoided  in  the  present  case.  The  Commission  ac- 
cordingly sunk  an  ample  pit  and  bricked  it  round, 
in  which  exhibitors  might  fix  their  boilers  in  full 
view  of  the  public,  inspecting  in  comfort  from 
above.  The  next  point  was  how  to  cover  the  pit 
in  an  attractive  manner,  leaving  free  current  to  the 
air,  and  yet  giving  protection  from  the  rain ;  and 
the  happy  thought  occurred,  I  believe  to  Mr.  Cole, 
of  erecting  the  mosque  in  question  over  the  boiler- 
pit,  and  at  the  same  time  exemplifying  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  Brou i pt on  terra-cot ta.  The  effect  is 
perfect.  You  are  attracted  to  the  light  Eastern- 
looking  building  by  the  pretty  minaret  which  serves 
as  a  chimney,  the  rows  of  slender  twisted  columns, 
and  the  delicate  coloring  of  the  whole  edifice,  and 
when  there  yon  lean  over  the  rail  and  look  down 
on  great  lioilers  without  a  suspicion  of  the  dirt  or 
stench.  In  the  abominably  cold  weather  of  the 
early  part  of  Octotar,  one  rather  envied  the  com- 
fortable, but  evidently  not  excessive,  warmth  of  the 
stokers  who  were  tending  them.  There  were  the 
great  boilers  with  makers'  names  affixed,  glowing 
and  ringing,  and  exhibiting  themselves  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  while  supplying  all  the  power  for 
the  machinery  in  the  English  department  gratis. 
I  have  lately  been  in  our  wonderful  manufacturing 
districts,  in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding,  and 
was  continually  haunted  by  the  question,  •  Is  it 
necessary  that  this  lovely  country  should  be  so  de- 
faced aiid  defiled  by  the  industry  which  is  its 
strength  and  boast?  Is  it  necessary  to  pollute  the 
.streams,  poison  all  vegetation,  injure  the  health  and 
morals  of  our  people,  and  stud  these  beautiful  val- 
leys and  hillsides  with  the  ugliest  buildings  the  eye 
of  man  has  yet  seen,  in  order  to  produce  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  and  coal  and  iron  ?  The  ino-que  of 
Syed  Osman,  in  the  gar  len  of  the  Exposition  part- 
ly answers. the  question;  and  I  believe  that  if  our 
manufacturers  had  to  live  near  their  work*,  it  would 
soon  be  answered  altogether.  Perhaps  the  solution 
may  come  to  us  when  the.  workpeople,  who  must 
live  close  to  the  pits  and  factories,  hive  learnt  to 
love  nature  and  hate  dirt,  and  their  misters  have 
discovered  that,  it  pays  to  treat  them  as  fellow- 
workers  rather  than  as  machines. 

Not  far  from  the  mosque  is  another  quite  unique 
corner  of  the  World's  Fair,  —  I  mean  what  may  be 
called  the  Missionary  portion.  With  that  contempt- 
uous tolerance  which  has  often  characterized  t'or- 
sairism,  our  ally  has  here  provided  a  spa^e  m  which 
the  enthusiasts  or  fanatics  of  any  creed  may  dis- 
pense orally,  or  in  print,  whatever  spiritual  wares 
they  deem  of  importance  to  the  human  race.  We 
English  muster  strongly  on  the  ground. 

There  are  two  distinct  organization^  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles,  the  agents  of  which,  if  rei>ort 
speaks  truly,  ply  their  work  with  a  jealousy  worthy 
of  rivals  inordinary  trade.    Tracts  you  may  get  by 
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the  dozen,  if  so  minded ;  but  when  I  was  there  oral 
teaching  was  not  forthcoming.  The  friend  who  was 
with  me  was  inclined  to  supply  this  deficiency  by 
offering  to  address  the  dozen  or  two  of  pontons  who 
were  loitering  round  the  English  stall*  in  favor  of 
the  peculiar  views  of  the  late  John  JMuggleton,  to 
which  he  st  a  richly  adheres  himself.  On  inquiry  I 
found  the  central  or  pivot  idea  to  be  (in  the  word*  of 
the  great  John,  I  believe)  that  "everything  serves 
everybody  right." 

This  my  triend  professed  himself  ready  to  pro- 
pound fo  all  comers,  if  I  would  stand  by  him,  as  a 
kind  of  .Muggletonian  clerk.  But,  fully  recognizing 
the  profound  truth  of  his  formula,  my  natural  mod- 
esty, I  now  regret  to  say,  overcame  me,  and  I  (led 
from  the  fame  which  might  have  accrued  to  ine  as 
the  humble,  standard-bearer  of  Muggh  ton,  to  a 
ncighlwring  building  over  which  the  ll.ig  of  my 
country  Iloatcd.  Here  I  came  upon  by  far  the  moat 
perfect  and  formidable  collection  of  war  apparatus, 
from  pack-saddles  up  to  -lOO-poundcrs,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  this,  or  I  should  suppose  any  other  ex- 
hibition, and  (recent  disclosures  as  to  our  store 
pack-saddles  notwithstanding)  could  not  help  feeling 
proud  as  a  Briton  of  our  national  capacities  for  de- 
stroying life  ami  property  here  displayed  in  the  face 
of  the  world.  The  French,  I  am  told,  are  horribly 
jealous  of  this  collection.  This,  of  course,  is  satis- 
factory, as  far  as  it  goes;  but  what  pleased  me  most 
as  1  looked  down  the  exquisitely  polished  grooves  of 
the  great  guns,  and  wondered  at  the  sections  of 
shells,  balloon  lights,  and  other  diabolic  contriv- 
ances, was  the  conviction  that  the  expense  of  turn- 
ing out  such  apparatus  in  any  quantity  must  soon 
break  the  back  even  of  John  Bull.  It  we  can  only 
make  every  round  cost  ii  1,000,  there  is  no  saying 
but  what  the  world  may  yet  get  quit  of  the  whole 
business  of  manslaughter. 

Close  by,  in  charming  irony,  is  the  international 
collection  of  ambulances,  field-hospitals,  and  other 
arrangements  for  undoing  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
work  of  the  beautiful  instruments  I  had  just  been 
examining.  By  far  the  most  interesting  of  these 
was  a  field-hospital  on  wheels,  containing  thirty 
beds,  used  by  the  American  Sanitary  Commission 
in  the  late  war,  looking  like  an  immense  saloon 
railway-carriage,  and  I  should  think  almost  as  per- 
fect as  such  a  ghastly  machine  can  be.  The  nations 
of  Christendom  have  lately  agreed  that  wounded 
men  and  doctors  are  henceforward  to  be  neutrals  in 
war.  Why  can't  they  agree  that  everybody  shall 
be  neutral  except  the  sovereigns,  ministers,  public 
writers,  and  other  great  folk,  who  got  up  the  caxxis 
belli  so  called  ?  I  have  lately  read  some  com- 
munications which  have  been  passing  between  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  working  folk  of  France  and 
Germany,  which  lead  me  to  hope  that  before  long  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  get  these  two  great  nations  at 
any  rate  by  the  ears  again. 

Appropriately  enough,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
these  buddings,  I  came  upon  the  piled  arms  of  a 
portion  of  a  French  infantry  regiment-  It  seems 
that  the  army  demanded  free  passes  to  the  Expo- 
sition, which  the  Commissioners  declined  to  give. 
Thereupon,  our  ally,  a  man  one  must  admit  of  the 
Ulysses  type,  "wily  and  much  enduring."  ordered  a 
parade  every  morning  of  two  companies  of  troops 
in  the  Champ  de  Maxs.  They  enter  the  Ex(>osition 
building  accordingly,  with  drums  beating,  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  after  a  few  minutes*  drill,  pile  anus, 
and  disperse  till  five,  when  the  place  closes.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  no  money  is  taken  from  them  at 


the  gates,  as  they  march  in  military  formation.  By 
this  ingenious  device  the  whole  garrison  of  Paris 
will  have  seen  the  Exhibition  for  nothing,  while  the 
public  will  not  have  been  inconvenienced  by  an 
overdose  of  soldiery  at  any  one  time. 

On  one  dav  two  companies  of  Turcos  Mere  the 
visitors,  and  I  came  upon  the  mass  of  them  seated 
cross-legged  in  the  caravanserai,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  buildings  in  the  garden,  and  talking 
to  their  countrymen  who  kept  little  stalls  there. 
They  must  tind  the  change  very  grateful  from  the 
ordinary  Parisian  estauiinet ;  and  if  caravanserais 
are  really  like  this  one,  travellers  in  the  East  arc  not 
to  be  pitied  hall' so  much  as  they  would  make  out. 
1  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  nieturesoue  or  at- 
tractive  place  for  a  short  sojourn  in  warm  weather, 
but  I  fear  that  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  put  rather 
too  much  imagination  into  this  fascinating  reproduc- 
tion. That  potentate,  with  a  view,  as  malicious 
persons  say,  of  propitiating  the  French,  and  securing 
their  iuiluence  in  favor  of  his  dynasty,  has  been  a 
large  contributor  to  the  Exposition,  and  deserves 
the  blessings  of  sight-seers.  His  chtf  d'auvre  is  an 
Egyptian  temple,  close  to  the  caravanserai,  called 
the  Temple  of  Alhor  (the  Egyptian  Venus),  every 
part  of  which  is  literally  copied  in  general  lortn, 
color,  and  detail,  from  one  or  another  of  the  temples 
at  riiiluj  or  Denderah.  You  walk  up  to  the  front 
between  rows  of  sphinxes.  Over  the  chief  entrance 
is  the  winged  disc  of  the  sun  between  the  two  ser- 
pents which  symbolize  north  and  south.  The  huge 
gilded  face  of  the  goddess  surmounted  by  cow's 
ears  (an  appendage  peculiar,  I  should  think,  to  the 
Venus  of  Egypt)  stares  down  from  the  top  of  every 
column,  columns  heavy  with,  what  I  take  to  be,  lotus 
leaves  and  palms,  and  glowing  with  blue,  green,  red 
and  white.  On  the  spaces  between  are  graphic  pic- 
tures of  Egyptian  kings  worshipping  Isis  and  Athor, 
of  t  he  triumphs  of  Fharaolis  and  Ptolemies,  and  of 
the  kings  before  them  up  to  Cheops,  of  the  con- 
test of  the  Nile  with  the  desert,  of  miraculous  fish- 
ing exploits,  and  I  know  not  what  other  wonder- 
ful doings  of  the  [ieopli*.  whose  twelfth  dynasty  (was 
it  not  ?)  was  on  the  throne  when  Abraham  went 
down  into  Egypt.  Inside  you  may  see,  amongst 
many  other  old-world  matters,  a  necklace  and  or- 
naments of  finely-worked  gold  which  Joseph  may 
have  set  his  eyes  on,  for  they  belonged  to  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  Pharaohs  who  must  have  been  about  his 
contemporary.  But  as  a  link  with  the  vanished 
world  there  is  nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen  to  come 
up  to  the  wooden  figure  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
building,  of  a  stout,  middle-aged  Egyptian  of  (5,000 
years  ago.  The  statue  is  as  realistic  as  any  modern 
one,  and  of  very  great  merit,  for  the  old  fellow 
literally  haunts  you  for  days,  stepping  out  there  with 
his  naked  shoulders,  and  eyes,  which  from  some  pe- 
culiar treatment  positively  give  you  a  painful  im- 
pression of  life.  Am  I  not  to  be  thankful  to  the 
chance  that  has  brought  this  temple  to  me,  as  I  am 
never  likely  to  be  able  to  go  to  Egypt,  though  it 
may  lie  found  in  strange  company  ?  Then  as  one 
comes  wondering  and  wool-gathering  out  of  the  Tem- 
ple, one's  brains  full  of  Moses  and  the  Exodus,  plump 
one  lights  on  a  huge  shed  full  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  the  most  practical  and  utilitarian  kind,  and 
instead  of  an  hieroglyphic  address  of  an  Egyptian 
monarch  to  his  mother,  stumbles  on  the  location 
of  "  Peter  Sell uttler,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,"  ami  a 
placard  setting  forth  how  that  ingenious  citizen  has 
conceived  and  built  "  Der  Wagen  der  umcrikan- 
ischen  Landbauer,"  which  will  carry  4,000  j>ounds' 
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weight,  and  is  confidently  submitted  by  its  inventor 
to  he  the  best  thing  yet  out  in  carts.  The  specimen 
here  submitted  to  your  inspection,  is  ticketed  as  sold 
to  "  Mr.  Walter,  of  the  Iyindon  Times."  And  so  the 
Pharaohs,  and  Ptolemies,  and  Peter  Schuttlers.  and 
Mr.  Walters  arc  stirred  up  together  over  the  whole 
of  what  was  the  dustv  Champ  de  Mars  the  last 
time  I  was  in  Paris-  I  own,  to  me  the  attraction  of 
thtk  place  is  something  quite  indescribable.  Par- 
tisans and  Medes,  and  Elamites,-  and  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,  Yorkshire,  and  Illinois,  Broad wav, 
Pekin,  and  the  Old  Kent  Road,  all  seem  to  be  rub- 
bin"  shoulders  together,  and  providing  entertain- 
ment for  the  over-driven  people  of  our  Western 
Christendom. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  idle  and  solvent  per- 
sons."who  have  been,  or  me*n  to  go,  to  every  place 
on  the  habitable  globe  where  they  can  get  a  new 
sensation  without  sacrificing  any  important  item  of 
their  every -day  comforts,  to  sneer  at  the  annexes 
of  different  nations  in  these  outsiile  gardens  of  the 
Exposition.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ideas  one 
gets  from  them  are  very  superficial,  and,  for  any- 
thing I  care,  it  may  be  the  mark  of  "  Cockneyism," 
or  "  Philistinism,"  to  enjoy  a  visit  to  them,  and  to  be 
exceedingly  amused  and  interested  with  their  con- 
tents. But  then  I  happen  to  be  a  Cockney,  —  have 
a  shrewd  suspicion,  indeed,  if  I  understand  the  term 
rightly,  that  I  am  also  a  "  Philistine,"  —  and,  having 
neither  time  nor  money  to  be  wandering  about  the 
earth  in  the  long  summer  months  under  the  guid- 
ance of  courier  or  dragoman,  am  grateful  there- 
fore for  any  chance  which  enables  me  ever  so  feebly 
to  realize  the  conditions  and  habits  of  life  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  human  race.  And,  this  being 
so,  I  defy  the  most  cultivated  and  widely-travelled 
of  all  English-speaking  idle  men  or  able  editors  to 
convince  me  that  I  have  not  carried  away  a  number 
of  (to  me)  valuable  notions  from  the  annexes,  and 
shall  not  be  able  in  future  to  read  or  hear  of  the 
several  nations  there  represented  with  a  double 
zest. 

For  instance,  the  Japanese  enclosure,  to  which 
you  are  attracted  by  the  constant  beating  of  a 
great  gong,  contains  a  two-roomed  house  of  the 
country,  with  the  side-wall  oil',  so  that  you  can 
master  all  the  details  from  your  outride  post.  Here 
you  get  not  only  the  common  arrangements  and 
furniture  in  use  amongst  those  remarkable  islander*, 
but  several  of  the  natives  themselves  inhabiting  said 
house.  The  men,  I  admit,  art;  valueless  for  nil 
sight-seeing  purposes,  as  they  have  dropped  their 
own  dress  and  wear  black  coats,  and  try  to  ape  the 
manners  of  a  French  showman  who  has  charge  of 
the  place.  But  there  are  three  Japanese  young 
women  looking  just  as  if  they  had  come  out  of 
one  of  the  pictures  in  Captaiu  Sherard  Osborne's 
collection. 

These  behave  themselves  admirably  as  lionesses, 
sitting  demurely  on  their  heels,  while  they  chatter 
to  one  another,  and  cut  out  patterns,  and  suck  some 
kind  of  sweetmeat,  or  drink  tea,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  curious  stream 
of  barbinans  who  defile  before  them  all  day  in  an 
unbroken  chain.  It  may  be  one's  stupidity,  but 
certainly  in  my  own  case  a  couple  of  visits  to  this 
annexe,  and  the  taste  of  tea  and  tea-liquor  which 
one  got  there,  have  given  me  a  far  more  vivid  idea 
of  the  people  and  the  country  than  I  ever  gained 
from  reading  travellers'  accounts,  goo  1  as  some  of 
these  are.  In  the  same  way,  but  for  the  Norwegian 
peasant's  house,  how  should  I  ever  have  known,  so 


as  actually  to  realize,  where  he  hangs  his  nets,  or 
how  his  dinner  is  cooked  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  catacombs  (contributed,  I  believe,  by  the  Pope 
to  the  Exposition)  scarcely  give  one  more  than  a 
glimmering  of  what  the  real  catacombs  are.  But 
let  us  l>e  thankful  for  glimmerings  where  white-light 
is  out  of  the  question.  And  so  one  might  go  on 
through  filly  other  interesting  objects  from  all  cor- 
ners of  the  world  :  Tunisian  houses,  Chinese 
houses,  Russian  and  Swiss  houses,  the  model  of  the 
Suez  Cinal,  Arab  tents,  Prussian  and  American 
primary  schoolhouse*.  salt  and  fresh  water  aquaria, 
ttr  more  complete  (though  I  doubt  whether  more 
healthy)  than  ours  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  In 
short,  10  my  poor  judgment,  the  annexes  and  gar- 
dens of  the  Exposition,  though  undoubtedly  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  a  mixture  of  Greenwich  Fair, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  British  Museum,  and  Wool- 
wich Arsenal,  stand  quite  unrivalled  amongst  shows 
as  the  place  to  spend  an  enjoyable  holiday  in  ;  and 
I  only  wish  we  could  transport  the  greater  part  of 
their  contents  bodily  to  England. 

The  idea  of  surrounding  the  Exhibition  building 
with  a  cordon  of  restaurants  of  ever)*  nation,  form- 
ing a  boundary  between  it  and  the  outer  gardens 
and  annexes,  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the 
Grand  Commission,  but  in  this  department  I  own  to 
some  little  disappointment  The  viands  with  which 
[  was  previously  acquainted  were  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  same  articles  in  their  own  homes. 

Tender  memories  of  the  Hoff"  Breihaus  at  Munich 
sent  me  swiftly  to  the  Bavarian  drink ing-saloon  in 
sweet  expectation.  But  the  beer  served  out  there, 
(in  poor,  small  glasses,  how  unlike  the  noble  stone 
tankards  of  the  Royal  Brewhouse  !  )  though  not  bad 
in  its  way,  scarcely  stirred  the  sacred  memories  in 
my  palate  left  there  by  the  true  article.  I  had 
conceived  in  my  mind  an  ideal  of  pumpkin-pie, 
and  my  first  visit  amongst  the  restaurants  was  to 
the  American  saloon.  Alas  for  my  ideal !  The 
pumpkin-p'e  which  was  there  served  to  ns  was 
an  affair  of  clammy,  tough,  cold  paste,  spread  over 
with  a  sweet  but  doubtful  mash,  such  as  I  trust 
never  to  meet  with  again.  It  was  brought  to  us  by 
a  negro,  it  was  true,  but  I  am  convinced  was  a 
humbug.  The  authorities  of  the  saloon  were  evi- 
dently not  Transatlantic,  for  they  could  not  speak 
English,  though  they  declined  to  speak  French. 
That  stuff"  a  national  dish  of  the  great  Republic  ! 
These  the  "punkins"  immortalized  in  the  pa^es  of 
Holmes,  Lowell,  and  llaliburton  !  I  at  least  wholly 
decline  to  credit  their  authenticity.  Then  we  or- 
dered Katawber  wine,  forgetting  in  our  enthusiasm 
for  our  cousins  to  inquire  the  price,  and  were 
charged  fifteen  francs  a  bottle ;  not  indeed  for  gen- 
nine  Katawber,  the  flavor  of  which  I  know  and 
revere,  but  for  bad  champagne  masquerading  under 
American  labels.  But.  even  this  was  not  tlie  worst 
May  the  saints  who  preside  over  liquor  pardon  the 
creature  in  human  shape  who  brewed  for  us  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  a  coffee-cocktail  !  No  doubt 
we  were  fools  to  try  fortune  further  after  previous 
reverses  ;  but  this  diabolical  decoction,  never  shall 
I  forget  the  first,  and  last,  taste  of  it.  Sine**  the 
black  do*e  of  my  youth,  nothing  so  abominable  has 
passed  these  1  ps.  My  stanch  faith  in  American  in- 
stitutions woul.i  have  sustained  a  severe  shock  but 
for  the  French  accent  of  these  citizens,  and  the  good 
fortune  which  directed  my  steps  on  a  later  day  to 
to  a  bar  when'  for  half  a  franc  a  genuine  Yankee 
served  me  with  an  ambrosial  drink  called  American 
soda,  a  beverage  iu  all  respects  worthy  of  the  land 
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of  Lincoln,  —  a  mixture  of  mashed  ice,  soda-water, 
some  suspicion  of  alcohol,  and  cream,  flavored  del- 
icately with  pine-apple,  all  exquisitely  blended,  and 
resulting  in  a  compound  such  as  one  had  hitherto 
only  encountered  in  dream*,  as  all  nations  will,  I 
trust,  drink  in  the  good  time  coming.  When  I  re- 
covered my  breath,  I  felt  once  more,  that  in  drinks, 
as  in  other  matters, 

*'  Earth's  bl|f|?e«t  country'*  jrot  her  muI, 
And  riaeu  up  eurth'*  greatest  uatioo." 

It  would  be  unfair  however  to  include  all  the 
restaurants  in  a  sweeping  condemnation.  The 
Russian  tea,  and  soup,  the  latter  founded  I  think  on 
a  ptere'e  of  beet-root,  were  all  that  could  be  desired  ; 
and  in  the  Neapolitan  cafe  of  Migliavacca,  the  mac- 
aroni, the  cutlet*,  the  Vino  d'Asti  and  Lacryma 
Ctiristi,  enlarged  one's  sympathies  with  Southern 
Italy  very  materially. 

Of  the  inside  of  the  great  buildings,  the  IIi<toire 
tlu  Tiaoail,  the  galleries  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
products  of  the  everyday  industry  of  all  nations,  I 
do  not  mean  to  speak,  as  all  readers  must  by  this 
time  be  familiar  with  all  details  of  interest  to  them. 
The  arrangement  seemed  to  me  perfect,  and  very 
easily  mastered  when  you  once  had  the  clew.  I 
cannot  share  the  general  opinion  that  we  have  any- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.  The  English  machinery  is 
incomparably  the  best;  and  if  the  opinion  of  an  in- 
expert is  worth  anything,  I  should  say  that  in  all 
ki mis  of  textile  fabrics  we  have  nothing  to  fear  as 
yet  from  foreign  rivals.  Even  in  the  picture  gal- 
leries we  hold  our  own,  though  our  first  artists  are 
not  represented  as  one  could  wish  to  see  them. 
But  in  all  articles  of  luxury^  in  the  shipes  and  de- 
s:gns  of  furniture,  glass,  and  china  especially,  we 
are  immeasurably  behind.  In  the  French  depart- 
ment, you  may  buy  for  a  few  francs  clocks  and 
chimney  ornaments  which  are  a  pleasure  to  look 
u|n»n.  and  china  vases  which,  in  design  and  color, 
would  not  disgrace  a  royal  collection. 

There  are  common  crockery  plates,  on  each  of 
which  is  admirably  depicted  some  bird,  or  fish,  or 
flower,  and  which  may  be  had  at  the  price  of  our 
willow  pattern.  In  all  these  applications  of  artistic 
design  and  workmanship  to  articles  in  common  use 
we  are  nowhere,  and  one  can  but  hope  that  this 
lesson  of  the  Exposition  of  1867  may  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  us. 

Hut  it  is  not  in  the  huge  sections  of  the  building 
allotted  to  the  big  brothers  amongst  the  nations, 
after  all,  that  the  chief  interest  lies.  One  gets  soon 
wearied  amongst  the  piles  of  rich  produce  of  loom, 
mill,  and  cunning  hands  which  load  the  stalls  of 
Eiighind  and  Fiance,  and  slips  off  to  Egypt,  Tur- 
key, (i recce,  Norway,  or  the  Australia*,  to  get  hints 
of  what  the  oldest  of  the  world's  great  families  are 
about,  whether  they  are  on  the  move  or  as  station- 
ary as  ever,  or  to  estimate  the  chances  of  success  in 
life  of  the  younger  brethren. 

Of  all  these  perhaps  Greece  is  the  most  interest- 
ing, not  fur"  the  collection  of  objects  which  she  con- 
tributes, which  is  meagre  enough,  but  because  you 
get  here  in  most  vivid  combination  the  associations 
and  impressions  of  a  mighty  past,  and  a  distinct 
promise  of  new  life.  ILid  the  Exposition  taken 
pb'ee  five  and  twenty  hundred  years  ago,  this  same 
(ireeee  would  have  held  the  position  now  occupied 
by  France  and  England  combined.  She  would 
have  been  alone  in  the  fine  arts  galleries,  where  no 
one  lias  rivalled  her  in  the  intervening  centuries,  in 
which  it  is  even  now  startling  to  see  how  large  a 
share  of  the  inspiration  comes  from  her.    As  it  is 


you  can  scarcely  trace  the  slender  thread  of  her 
contributions  from  circumference  to  centre  of  the 
building.  They  dwindle  constantly  down  to  one 
stall ;  and  you  miss  your  way,  and  wander  into  Rus- 
sia or  Norway,  and  have  to  try  back  again  carefully 
to  recover  traces  of  the  land  of  Pericles  and  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles.  Still  there  is  the  thread,  and  it 
tells  of  industry  in  all  departments,  as  yet  no  doubt 
in  its  infancy,  but  apparently  vigorous  and  healthy. 

From  the  collection  of  rough  instruments  and 
seeds  in  the  outward  circles  of  machinery  and  agri- 
culture, yon  follow  her  up  through  specimens  of  the 
marbles  of  Pentelicus  and  other  Attic  quarries,  and 
see  rows  of  glass  vases  full  of  honey  of  Hymettus, 
and  of  bottles  holding  the  wines  so  stanchly  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Denman.  Cotton  and  silk,  both  raw 
material  and  manufactured  goods,  are  there,  with 
robes  and  furniture  of  semi-barbarous  shapes  and 
colors,  mixed  with  beautiful  photographs  of  modern 
and  ancient  Athens,  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  Lycabettus,  and  Otho's  palace.  There  are 
specimens  of  all  the  journals  now  in  circulation  in 
the  country,  and  a  bookstall  containing  a  strange 
mixture  of  her  ancient  classics  and  such  modern 
works  as  44  *A8f  A<£i«tj  dyam)  •  into  T.  A.  MavpoKopia- 
rov"  and  M  AtdXoyot  'AyyXoAAijvocoi  *  wro  Vtwpyiov 
TLokviupq."  While  as  a  graceful  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  purchasers  are 
offered  a  discount  by  the  following  announcement 
at  the  foot  of  the  catalogue,  tts  rove  dyopafavras  ttX«'ov 
tSdv  cxHTOf  Upaxfivv  (K  rw  dwrtpw  (itHKltov  yiVcrai 
<«jrru)<7if.  My  Greek  is  too  rusty  to  tell  me  whether 
«Wr«trtf  would  have  l**en  Attic  for  "discount"  in 
Plato's  time ;  but  except  this,  and  that  they  prob- 
ably allowed  no  discounts  in  old  Athens,  the  in- 
scription might  have  appeared  over  his  bookstall,  if 
he  had  kept  one  to  supply  his  disciples  with  the 
Socratie  dialogues. 

But  five  o'clock  approaches,  and  the  gendarmes 
begin  politely  to  hint  that  it  is  time  for  strangers  to 
clear  out  by  passing  red  ropes  in  front  of  the  stalls, 
and  begging  you  to  get  behind  them.  Passing  out 
you  find  yourself  in  a  Babel  of  noises,  produced  by 
the  Tunisian  minstrels  (who  keep  up  a  perpetual 
"  turn  turn  "  in  the  cafe  and  saloons  of  their  nation), 
by  the  excellent  instrumental  performers  in  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  cafe's,  and  by  the  eager 
sellers  of  small  and  abominable  self-acting  bagpipes, 
which  atrocious  plaything  seems  to  be  in  immense 
demand  amongst  the  juveniles  who  visit  the  great 
fair. 

Right  opposite  to  you,  poised  in  the  air  some  hun- 
dred yards  above  your  head,  is  the  ballon  captij\  in 
which,  if  you  desire  to  make  an  "  ascension  captive," 
and  are  reckless  enough  to  pay  twenty  francs  for  the 
treat,  you  may  mount  from  the  Jardin  reserce,  and 
contemplate  the  city  of  Napoleon  and  Haussman 
without  the  usual  dangers  attending  aerial  travellers. 
A  balloon  held  in  by  a  rope  on  a  windlass  was  a  new 
idea  to  inc.  Surely  it  might  be  utilized  somehow 
for  the  abominable  passage  over  Dover  Straits. 
Why  should  n't  each  packet  take  a  ballon  capfifwhh 
it,  in  which  parties  liable  to  sea  sickness  might  get 
over  in  comfort  ?  So  far  as  I  could  learn  there  is  no 
disagreeable  sensation  whatever  connected  with  an 
14  ascension  caj  tive,"  and  sufficient  rope  might  be  let 
out  from  the  bo  it  Inflow  on  rough  days  to  neutralize 
the  pitching  and  tossing  of  the  steamer  in  mid-chan- 
nel. For  the  benefit  of  the  women  of  England  one 
can't  help  wishing,  after  seeing  their  agonies  twice 
within  a  few  weeks,  that  some  of  the  ingenious  pcr- 
sous  who  are  gifted  in  this  line  would  set  their  brains 
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to  work  to  do  away  with  these  horrors  of  the  mid- 
passage. 

And  so  one  passes  out  of  the  great  World's  Fair, 
with  all  sorts  ot'  good-will  to  it,  and  all  the  nations 
who  have  contributed  to  it,  which  includes,  I  suppose, 
every  nation  with  any  pretence  to  civilization,  ex- 
cept the  Jews.  Why  have  not  the  Jews  contrib- 
uted 'i  Surely  in  some  part  of  the  world  they  are 
producing  something,  besides  managers  of  other  folks' 
money,  so  one  may  include  them  in  the  general  beni- 
son.  One  passes  out  of  the  Exposition  into  the  city 
of  Napoleon  and  Haussman,  —  for  Paris  is  unmistak- 
ably ttieir  city,  so  thoroughly  has  it  been  remodelled 
in  the  last  fifteen  years ;  and  much  as  one  dislikes 
the  government  and  political  ways  of  our  neighbors, 
there  are  things  in  New  Paris,  apart  from  gilt  and 
mirrors,  to  make  one's  mouth  water.  In  sixteen  days 
I  never  was  accosted  by  a  beggar  except  onee ;  never 
saw  a  man  or  woman  drunk ;  never,  though  it 
rained  every  twenty-four  hours,  was  dirty  over  the 
soles  of  my  shoes ;  and,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  poor  old  ragged  souls  who  poke  about  in  twilight 
amongst  the  Btreet  sweepings,  with  big  baskets 
stripped  on  their  backs  and  spiked  sticks  in  their 
hand*,  never  saw  a  human  being  whose  dress  or 
appearance  shocked  one,  as  do  those  of  hundreds  of 
our  own  people  whom  you  shall  meet  any  day  in  a 
walk  of  a  mile  in  the  best  parts  of  Ixmdon.  We  must 
wait,  I  suppose,  till  the  new  Parliament  has  settled 
the  future  constitution  and  government  of  London 
before  we  shall  ever  get  so  far  as  having  our  streets 
swept  once  a  day,  and  grinding  the  metal  of  our 
thoroughfares  with  rollers  instead  of  leaving  that 
work  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  C  springs  aud  valu- 
able horses. 

A  prefect  of  the  Haussman  type  would,  I  admit, 
be  a  long  price  to  pay  for  any  amount  of  municipal 
improvement,  and  one  may  hope  that  our  future 
rulers  may  see  their  way  to  the  result  without  pay- 
ing the  price.  At  any  rate,  Paris  as  it  stands  is  a 
useful  reminder  to  us  all  of  what  is  possible  in  the 
shape  of  towns'  improvement.  There  is  a  story  at 
Paris  that  M.  Haussman  has  lately  taken  the  (tun- 
ning German  motto  of  44  The  first  bouse  for  the  first 
man."  Subject  to  his  master's  approval,  who  is  in- 
clined, I  should  say,  to  keep  the  first  house  for  his 
own  dynasty,  and  to  reckon  himself  the  first  man  in 
those  parts,  one  must  admit  that  he  has  much  jus- 
tification for  the  boast  implied  in  the  motto,  and  may 
wish  him  success  with  it 

INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  firmlv 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  in  this  country,  it 
is  that  they  are  robbed  without  mercy  by  the  Amer- 
ican publishers.  Their  complaints  are  constantly 
being  heard,  and  their  appeals  for  a  law  of  interna- 
tional copyright  which  shall  give  them  some  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  reproduction  of  their  works  in 
America  are  ever  before  us.  Beyond  doubt  there 
is  a  general  impression  upon  the  public  mind  that 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  law  England  chiefly  suffers, 
and  that  Americans  are  almost  to  a  man  averse  to 
any  change  which  may  compel  them  to  pay  for  the 
literary  commodities  which  now  they  steal.  There 
is,  however,  an  article  in  the  current  Atlantic 
Monthly  which  puts  a  wholly  different  aspect  on 
this  matter.  The  writer  turns  the  tables  upon  us 
with  a  vengeance,  and  shows  that  imtU  authors  and 
publishers  in  America  suffer  more  from  our  piracies 
than  we  do  from  theirs.    The  whole  object  of  the 


article  is  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  an  early 
enactment  of  a  law  of  international  copyright,  mainly 
because  American  writers  and  American  publishers 
are  prevented  now  from  reaping  that  profit  on  their 
labors  which  is  their  due. 

Mrs.  Beeeber  Stowe  is  stated  to  have  been 
44  robbed  "  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
would  have  been  hers  had  international  copyright 
protected  her  44  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Mr.  Motley's 
histories  have  truly,  says  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  been 
read  in  every  civilized  country  in  Europe;  yet 
liecause  there  is  no  law  of  international  copyright 
between  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Motley  has  only  received  the  money  which  the  sale 
of  his  books  in  America  alone  brings;  and  that 
money  amounts  to  much  less  than  the  co?t  of  getting 
together  the  materials  for  the  histories.  Take  Mr. 
Bancroft's  works  again.  For  the  advance  sheets  of 
some  of  the  earlier  volumes  he  received  small  sums 
from  an  Engligh  publisher;  but  when  it  was  found 
that  the  possession  of  these  advance  sheets  con fcrred 
no  practical  advantage  on  the  purchaser,  he  de- 
clined to  buy  them  any  more.  Mr.  Pre*cott  found 
himself  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way ;  and,  we  are 
told,  there  is  not  at  this  moment  a  single  American 
author  who  is  paid  any  percentage  by  English  pub- 
lishers upon  the  sale  of  his  works.  The  writer  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  having  made  this  assertion, 
goes  on  to  show  that  English  authors  are  different- 
ly dealt  with  by  American  publishers.  He  men- 
tions the  names  of  several  publishing  houses  who 
remit  regularly  to  English  authors  percentages  on 
the  sale  of  their  works. 

Tennyson,  for  instance^  we  are  told,  can  count  as 
certainly  upon  his  income  from  the  sale  of  his  poems 
in  America  as  he  can  on  that  from  their  sale  in  Eng- 
land. We  do  not  wish  to  dispute  the  statements 
thus  made ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  the  instances 
given  represent  fairly  the  general  treatment  of  Eng- 
lish authors.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  periodically 
shown  a  copy  of  some  work  of  theirs  which  has  been 
reproduced  in  America,  and  for  which  thev  never 
receive  one  farthing.  The  American  publishers* 
lists  name  more  English  books  than  there  are  Ameri- 
can books  to  be  found  in  England  ;  and  compara- 
tively very  few  of  our  authors  are  ever  paid  for  the 
product  of  their  brains.  Yet  just  in  proportion  as 
the  American  publishers  pay  any  English  author  do 
they  show  more  generosity  than  our  English  pub- 
lishers,—  if  the  assertion  of  the  writer  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  be  correct  that  beyond  small  sums 
occasionally  for  advance  sheets  American  authors 
receive  no  benefit  from  the  reproduction  of  their 
works  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  thus 
made  out  a  clear  case  of  grievance  so  far  as  authors, 
both  English  and  American,  are  concerned. 

It  might  be  supposed,  however,  that  if  the  authors 
suffer,  the  publishers  are  benefited.  The  writer  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  controverts  this.  He  deals 
with  the  American  publishers,  and  he  shows  that 
there  is  no  branch  of  their  trade  in  which  there  is 
more  confusion  and  uncertainty  than  in  the  reprints 
of  foreign  books.  In  the  absence  of  a  written  law 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  they  have  set  up  for 
themselves  an  unwritten  code,  which  they  call  the 
Courtesy  of  the  Trade.  This  code  has  been  al- 
tered and  amended  until  it  consists  of  the  following 
rules :  "  If  a  publisher  issues  an  edition  of  a  foreign 
work,  he  has  aeonired  an  exclusive  right  to  it  for  a 
period  undefined.  If  a  publisher  is  the  first  to  an- 
nounce his  intention  to  publish  a  foreign  work,  that 
announcement  gives  him  an  exclusive  right  to 
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publish  it.  If  a  publisher  has  already  issued  a  work 
of  a  fon-ipn  author,  he  has  acquired  thereby  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  republication  of  all  subsequent 
•works  by  the  same  author.  The  purchase  of  ad- 
vance sheets  lor  publication  in  a  periodical  gives  a 
publisher  the  exclusive  right  to  publish  the  same  in 
any  other  form.  All  and  several  of  these  rights 
may  be  bought  and  sold,  like  any  other  kind  of 
proper' v."  It  will  be  seen  that  these  rules  take 
small  account  of  the  author,  but  provide  pretty  good 
security  for  the  publishers.  That  id  to  say,  they 
would  afford  that  security  if  they  were  observed. 
But  they  are  systematically  set  aside.  The  most 
respectable  publishers  endeavor  to  earn'  them  out. 
but  find  themselves  defeated  by  less  scrupulous  peo- 
ple. Thus  it  happens  that  the  American  publisher 
treads  on  the  most  unsafe  ground  when  he  steals 
English  books.  But  his  difficulty  and  danger  do 
not  make  the  position  of  the  author  any  better. 
On  the  contrary,  the  suffering  of  the  American 
publisher  in  not  a  few  eases  becomes  the  author's 
suffering  also. 

Various  other  evils  arising  in  America  from  the 
absence  of  international  copyright  are  pointed  out  by 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Of  these  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  one  which  most  affects  the  public  is  the 
hasty  and  bad  translations  of  foreign  books  and  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  they  arc  printed.  But 
in  making  all  these  complaints  the  writer  is  per- 
fectly frank  in  blaming  only  his  own  Government. 
He  declares  that  it  is  wholly  their  own  fault.  Eng- 
land would  willingly  agree  to  a  treaty  of  inter- 
national copyright  with  America.  The  diflieulty 
has  been,  and  is,  that  America  holds  off.  Hitherto 
we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  this  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  American  publishers  found  their  profit 
in  the  existing  state  of  things.  It  seems  we  have 
been  misinformed.  American  authors  and  American 
publishers  arc  as  anxious  for  international  copyright 
as  are  English  authors  and  publishers.  In  such  a 
state  of  affairs  there  ought  not  to  be  much  diflieulty 
in  obtaining  what  is  required.  So  long  as  one  side 
only  complained  there  was  not  much  present  hope 
of  redress.  If,  however,  both  agree  in  condemning 
the  present,  system,  it  must  be  doomed. 
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Tin:  author  of  the  Girls'  Reply  to  the  Boy  at 
Mugby  Junction  has  in  press  a  story  for  the  ensuing 
Christmas  season. 

TllK  Musical  Standard  says:  A  young  Hunga- 
rian pianist  and  composer,  MorgVnstern  by  name, 
a  pupil  of  Liszt,  is  reaping  golden  opiuions  in 
Puns. 

It  is  f aid  that  Hcrr  Carl  Formes,  who  can  no 
longer  sing,  intends  to  follow  the  example  of  Millie. 
Johanna  Wagner,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  f.icr- 
nian  stage. 

Tick  German  journals  record  the  meeting  of  the 
Dante  Society  at  Hallo  early  in  this  month.  Rep- 
resentatives were  present  f:\nn  Leipzig.  Weimar. 
Berlin,  Bonn,  Rostock,  Konigsberg.  and  Stuttgart. 

Thk  Athenaeum  says  that  Mr.  Wallet-stein,  hith- 
erto known  to  us  as  a  director  of  theatrical  orches- 
tras, is  said  to  have  finished  an  illustration  of  Mr. 
Longfellow's  44  Evangeline."  which  he  is  about  to 
take  with  him  to  the  United  States.  Hitherto  — 
tempting  as  the  American  poet's  verse  has  proved 
itself  to  musicians,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  sweet 


flow  of  the  languace  —  no  effort  of  the  kind  has 
been  successful.  We  sav  this,  pleasantly  remem- 
bering Herr  Stonel's  effective  and  characteristic 
music  to  "  Hiawatha,"  which  deserved  a  better  fate 
than  it  appears  to  have  met  with. 

A  lady,  not  unknown  to  the  students  of  the 
anatomical  drama  in  this  country,  Is  thus  men- 
tioned in  the  last  number  of  the  London  Review: 
"  On  the  departure  of  the  swallows,  the  lovelv  and 
unadorned  Menken  reappeared  at  Astley's  Thea- 
tre." 

Thk  Dutch  have  discovered  that  their  prisons  are 
too  comfortable  and  tempt  back  convicts,  who  carry 
away  a  fond  recollection  of  the  luxuries  of  incar- 
ceration. At  least  this  is  the  complaint  made  in  a 
report  by  one  of  the  committees  of  the  Second 
Chamber  of  the  States  General. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wkiss,  the  popular  baritone,  whose 
death  was  recently  announced,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  January,  lM.'l.  as 
Count  Rodolpho,  in  the  opera  of 44  La  Sonnamlmla," 
and  had  ever  since  held  a  prominent  position  before 
tho  English  public,  both  on  the  lyric  stage  and  in 
the  concert -room. 

Dkbchaxei.,  a  French  man  of  letters,  has  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  "  Le  Mai  qu'on  a  dit  des 
Femmes."  He  afterwards  produced  a  companion 
volume,  w  Le  Bien  qu'on  a  dit  des  Femmes,"  and 
these  two  volumes,  together  with  a  more  interesting 
one,  "  Les  Femmes  Peintes  par  Elles-Memes,"  may 
be  seen  on  most  book-stalls  in  Paris.  "  The  first  work 
has  reached  its  seventh  edition  ;  the  second  is  found 
to  be  unsalable  ! 

Tut  Sheffield  Telegraph  says:  Umbrellas  have 
the  reputation  of  being  considered  public  property. 
Few  of  the  family  when  once  44  taken  in  mistake  " 
ever  find  their  way  back  to  the  rightful  owner.  It 
is  a  marvel  to  hear  of  restoration,  aud  we  just  hap- 
pen  to  have  heard  of  one  such  cafe.  A  gentleman 
of  Chesterfield  (fays  our  informant)  had  missed  his 
umbrella  for  some  time,  but  a  day  or  two  ago  found 
it.  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  his  premises  with  the 
following  inscription  pinned  uj>on  it :  44  This  uin- 
brallar  as  prade  lion  my  konaliens  ever  sin  I  stole 
him.  W.  R. " 

"Lord  and  Lady  Ambcrlcy,"  says  an  English 
paper, 44  are  making  a  very  pleasant  and  useful  tmir 
in  the  United  States.  They  have  recently  been 
visiting  the  Shakers  at  Mount  Lebanon  ;  and  our 
latest  news  from  America  tells  of  their  visit  to  the 
Bible  Family  at  Oneida  Creek.  The  female  saints 
were  curious  to  see  a  real  live,  lord  and  lady  ;  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  English  travellers  were  as 
wonderful  to  their  hosts  as  the  Bible-ladies  were  to 
them.  The  short-kirtled  damsels  of  Oneida  Creek 
wen-  charmed  with  the  simple  dress  and  simple 
manners  of  the  young  English  lady;  and  they  noted 
with  admiration  that  she  wore  no  crinoline  !  These 
saints  have,  probably,  not  heard  that  the  fashions 
in  dress  have  completely  changed." 

I  •  O 

Tiik  sovereign  of  Lippe  Detmold  yields  to 
14  Prussian  bayonets,"  but  he  defies  them  morally. 
It  appears  that  when,  in  accordance  with  tlio 
treaty,  the  Prussian  battalion  that  is  henceforth  to 
take  care  of  his  country  had  arrived  before  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  an  officer  was  sent  to  the  pal- 
ace to  ask  his  Highness  whether  the  troops  might 
have  the  honor  of  marching  l>efore  him.  But  his 
Serenity  sent  word  in  reply  that  he  was  going  a 
hunting,  and  could  not  see  his  guests  that  (lay. 
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The  soldiers,  much  disappointed  in  beinj 
of  the  honor,  marched  in,  notwithstanding 
themselves  at  home  in  their  new  barracks,  since  the 
inhabitants  were  afraid  to  offer  them  any  hospi- 
tality. 

M.  ViviEit,  the  eccentric  horn-player,  would 
seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  turned  his  "  tricks  and 
m  timers"  to  good  account  in  French  high  places. 
Whether  Government  was  moved  by  the  charming 
jokes  of"  his  keeping  a  calf  in  his  bedroom  and  a  ser- 
pent in  his  travelling  portmanteau,  or  of  his  blow- 
ing soap-bubbles  for  the  big  children  on  the  Boule- 
vards, or  setting  up  a  private  telegraph  for  the 
mystification  of  "  all  and  sundry,"1  is  not  explained  ; 
but  t!)c  f  tct  has  come  before  the  courts,  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  absolutely  gave  this  buffoon  an 
appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Mines  of  Rive 
de  Gier,  with  a  handsome  salary.  Of  course  this 
was  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered, 
—  a  nomination  as  absurd  as  the  investment  of  Ru- 
bin't  (it"  the  tale  be  true)  with  the  coloneley  of  a 
Russian  regiment.  Not  the  slightest  pretext  even 
of  a  moment's  attention  to  the  duties  of  such  a  post 
was-  to  be  expected.  The  other  day,  after  some 
years  of  this  discreditable  and  ghameless  waste  of 
public  money,  the  directors  refused  to  pay  any 
further.  On  this,  an  action  was  brought  against 
them  in  a  court  of  law,  and  a  verdict  given  against 
them ! 

Onk  of  King  Theodore's  English  captives,  writing 
from  M  igdala  in  September,  says  :  — 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  he  still  manifests 
great  friendliness  towards  me.  No  messenger  ar- 
rives from  the  royal  court  without  bringing  me  some 
polite  message  from  his  Majesty,  and  an  injunction 
to  the  authorities  to  pay  me  every  attention.  This 
is  the  more  extraordinary  as  he  is  dreadfully  indig- 
nant with  Colonel  Mere  wether  for  having  sent  him 
a  telescope,  threatening  to  chain  him  as  soon  as  he 
gets  him  into  his  clutches.  The  reason  for  thinking 
himself  insulted  by  the  gift  I  take  to  be  this.  In 
his  correspondence  with  me  he  generally  uses  the 
Abyssinian  phrase, '  I  am  blind,'  to  describe  bis  ig- 
norance of  many  things  known  to  Europeans. 
When  the  telescope  arrived  he  took  it  to  mean  that 
as  he  bad  complained  of  being  blind,  nothing  would 
suit  him  as  well  as  that  instrument  to  cure  his  blind- 
ness. Mr.  Flad  has  told  the  Emperor  plainly  that 
England  would  be  forced  to  fight  him  unless  he  re- 
leased the  captives  and  sent  them  to  the  coast.  To 
which  he  replied, 1  Let  them  come;  by  the  power 
of  Go!  1  will  meet  them,  and  you  may  call  me  a 
woman  if  I  do  not  beat  them.'  His  last  letter  to 
me  was  very  friendly.  After  courteously  declining 
a  small  present  which  I  had  sent  him,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  *  What  I  require  of  my  friend  the  Queen,  and 
of  you,  my  brother,  is  your  friendship.  Not  that  I 
am  rich  in  worldly  goods,  but  what  1  desire  most  is 
that,  you  should  open  my  eyes,  for  I  am  a  blind 
donkey.'" 

TAm.F.s,  says  a  Paris  letter-writer,  may  thank  the 
spirits  of  the  past  for  the  amount  of  public  atten- 
tion they  have  occupied  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  world  of  strangers  and  enthusiasts  for  the 
First  Emperor  rush  to  Malmaison  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  not  so  much  to  inspect 
the  souvenirs  there  collected  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  as  to  look  at  a  table  styled,  par  excellence, 
the  table  of  the  marshals.  Austerlitz  had  been 
fought  and  won.    Napoleon's  predominant  ideas  at 


that  crisis  were  first  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  his  victory,  and  secondly  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  China  manufactory  of  Sevres  could  produce 
finer  works  than  any  other  in  the  world,  lie  sent 
for  Isabey,  the  great  miniature-painter,  father  of  the 
present  artist,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  a 
table,  which  would  measure  nine  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  on  which  he  himself  would  be  portrayed, 
surrounded  by  Bernadotte,  Murat,  Berthier,  Lannes, 
Ney,  Bessieres,  Dnroc,  Caulaincourt,  Marmont, 
Davoust,  Mortier,  Smlt,  and  Angercau.  Isabey 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  painting  on  china,  and  de- 
clined the  offer.  The  Emperor  uttered  but  two 
words,  but  they  were  significant,  "  Je  veur."  Isabey 
set  to  work  in  1805,  but,  unaccustomed  to  work  on 
china  and  calculate  the  change  effected  by  exposing 
his  painting  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  which  alters 
the  tone  of  many  colors,  especially  affecting  blue 
tints,  he  felt  hopeless  of  success.  In  despair  one 
day  as  he  paced  his  atelier,  a  pot  of  a  rich  blue 
substance  caught  his  eye.  "What  is  that?"  he 
inquired  of  an  apprentice.  The  lad  tremblingly 
replied  that  it  was  a  compound  he  was  trying.  lie 
hat!  used  some  of  his  master's  colors  to  produce  it, 
and  fearing  discovery  bad  hidden  the  result.  In  a 
few  hours  Isabey's  marshals  were  dune  in  the  blue 
he  had  so  long  sought  in  vain.  The  apprentice 
boy,  Riancrcu,  is  now  conservator  of  the  Sevres 
manufactory.  The  table  was  completed  in  1810. 
During  the  period  of  its  execution,  Napoleon  paid 
Isabey  an  annual  sum  of  6,000f.  It  was  placed  in 
the  Salle  des  Mare'ehaux,  and  subsequently  in  the 
Louvre.  During  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
allied  armies,  Isabey  saw  a  rope  placed  round  the 
Vendome  Column,  and  heard  it  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. He  naturally  trembled  for  his  table.  M.  de 
Serres,  to  rescue  it  from  destruction,  purchased 
it  from  the  directors  of  the  Louvre,  then  glad  to 
get  rid  of  a  Napoleonic  souvenir.  He  gave  60,- 
OOOf.  for  it.  During  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  ho 
wished  to  sell  it  to  the  Government,  but  was  only 
offered  50,000f.  for  it.  M.  de  Serres  died  lately. 
His  widow  has  sent  the  table  to  the  Malmaison  Ex- 
hibition, and  it  is  said  that  the  Emperor  intends 
purchasing  it 


IN  THE  FIRE-LIGHT. 

Often  in  this  winter  fire-light, 
While  the  shrill-voiced  crickets  sing, 
Slowly  rise  the  quiet  beech-woods, 
And  the  wprld  is  glad  with  Spring. 

Embers  shine,  and  shadows  flutter, 
But  I  see  the  violets  grow  ; 
Underfoot  the  brown  leaves  lingering, 
And  the  white  anemones  blow. 


And  my  darling,  in  her  coffin, 
Loves  me  as  in  days  of  yore ; 
Thirty  years  have" flowered  and  faded, 
But  a  dead  grief  lives  once  more. 

Wild-birds  call,  and  Mav-flowers  beckon, 
And  my  sweetheart,  gone  to  rest, 
Sits  beneath  the  swinging  larches, 
With  the  anemones  in  her  breast. 

Night-winds  sigh,  and  snow  is  falling; 
But  with  fire-light,  fancies  flow 
Back  to  how  we  loved  and  parted, 
In  the  spring-time,  years  ago. 
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JACK  THE  GIANT-KILLER. 

BY  MISS  THACKERAY, 
ACTnOB  OF  "  THIS  VI1XAOE  ON  THE  C1.I/K."  FTC. 


CHAl'TER  I. 

OK  nONHTKUM,  KTC. 

Most  of  us  have  read  at  one  time  or  another  in 
our  lives  the  article  entitled  (J it/antes,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  a  certain  well-known  dictionary.  It  tells 
of  that  terrible  warfare  in  which  gods  and  giants, 
fighting  in  fury,  hurled  burning  woods  and  rocks 
through  the  air,  piled  mountains  upon  mountains, 
brought  seas  from  their  boundaries,  thundering,  to 
overwhelm  their  adversaries ;  —  it  tells  how  the  gods 
fled  in  their  terror  into  Egypt,  and  hit!  themselves 
in  the  shapes  of  animals,  untd  Hercules,  the  giant- 
killer  of  those  strange  times,  sprang  up  to  rescue 
and  deliver  the  world  from  the  dire  storm  and  con- 
fusion into  which  it  had  fallen.  Hercules  laid  about 
him  with  his  club.  Others  since  then,  our  Jack 
among  the  rest,  have  fought  with  gallant  courage  and 
devotion,  and  given  their  might  and  their  strength  and 
their  lives  to  the  battle.  That  battle  which  has  no 
end,  alas  !  and  which  rages  from  sunrise  to  sundown, 
—  although  hero  after  hero  comes  forward,  full  of 
bone,  of  courage,  of  divine  fire  and  indignation. 

Who  shall  gainsay  us,  if  now-a-days  some  of  us 
may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  tides  of 
victory  flow,  not  with  the  heroes,  but  with  the 
giants ;  that  the  gods  of  our  own  land  are  hiding  in 
strange  disguises;  that  the  heroes  battling  against 
such  unequal  otlds  are  weary  and  sad  at  heart; 
while  the  giants,  unconquered  still,  go  roaming 
about  the  country,  oppressing  the  poor,  devouring 
the  children,  laying  homes  bare  and  desolate  V 

Here  is  The  Times  of  to-day,  full  of  a  strange 
medh*y  and  record  of  the  things  which  are  in  the 
world  together,  —  Jacks  and  giants,  and  champion- 
belts  and  testimonials  ;  kings  and  queens,  knights 
and  castles  and  ladies,  screams  of  horror,  and  shouts 
of  laughter,  and  of  encouragement  or  anger.  Feelings 
and  prejudices  and  events,  —  all  vibrating,  urging, 
retarding,  influencing  one  another. 

And  we  read  that  some  emperors  arc  feasting  in 
company  at  their  splendifl  revels,  while  another  is 
torn  from  his  throne  and  carried  away  by  a  furious 
and  angry  foe,  by  a  giant  of  the  race  which  has 
filled  the  world  with  such  terror  in  its  time.  Of 
late  a  young  giant  of  that  very  tribe  has  marched 
through  our  own  streets  ;  a  giant  at  play,  it  is  true, 
and  feeding  his  morbid  appetite  with  purees,  chains 
and  watches,  and  iron  park  railings  ;  but  who  shall 
say  that  he  may  not  perhaps  grow  impatient  as  time 
goes  on,  and  cry  for  other  food. 


And  meanwhile  people  are  lying  dying  in  hos- 
pitals, victims  of  one  or  more  of  the  cruel  monsters, 
whose  ill  deeds  we  all  have  witnessed.  In  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's wan  Is,  for  instance,  are  wconled  twenty- 
three  cases  of  victims  dving  from  what  doctors  call 
delirium  tremens.  Which  Jack  is  then*  among  us 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  giant  with  his  cruel 
fierce  fangs,  and  force  him  to  abandon  his  prey  ? 
Here  is  the  history  of  two  men  suffocated  in  a  vat  at 
Bristol  by  the  deadly  gas  ftoin  spent  hops.  One  of 
them,  Ambrose,  is  hurrying  to  the  other  one's  help, 
and  giv**s  up  his  life  for  his  companion.  It  seems 
hard  that  such  men  should  be  sent  unarmed  into 
the  clutch  of  such  pitiable  monsters  as  this  ;  and 
one  grudges  these  two  lives,  ami  the  tears  of  the 
widows  and  children.  I  might  go  on  for  many  pages 
fitting  the  parable  to  the  commonest  facts  of  life. 
The  great  parochial  Blunderbore  still  holds  his  own ; 
some  of  his  castles  have  been  seized,  but  others  are 
impregnable;  —  their  doors  are  kept  dosed,  their 
secrets  are  undiscovered. 

Other  giants,  of  the  race  of  Cormoran,  that 
"  dwell  in  gloomy  caverns,  and  wade  over  to  the 
mainland  to  steal  cattle,"  are  at  this  instant  begin- 
ning to  creep  from  their  foul  dens,  by  sewers  and 
stagnant  waters,  spreading  death  and  dismay  along 
their  path.  In  the  autumn  their  raids  are  widest 
and  most  deadly.  Last  spring  1  heard  two  women 
telling  one  another  of  a  giant  of  the  tribe  of  Cor- 
moran camping  down  at  Dorking  in  Surrey.  A 
giant  with  a  poisoned  breath  and  hungry  jaws, 
attacking  not  only  cattle,  but  the  harmless  country 
people  all  about ;  children,  and  men,  and  women, 
whom  he  seized  with  his  deadly  gripe,  and  choked 
and  devoured.  Giant  Blunderbore,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, has  had  many  a  hard  blow  dealt  him  of  late 
from  one  Jack  and  another.  There  is  one  gallant 
giant-killer  at  Fulham  hard  by,  waging  war  with 
many  monsters,  the  great  blind  giant  Ignorance 
among  the  rest.  Some  valiant  women,  too,  there 
are  who  have  armed  themselves,  and  gone  forth  with 
weak  hands  and  tender  strong  hearts  to  do  their 
best.  I  have  seen  some  lately  who  arc  living  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  dreary  labyrinth  where  one  of  the 
great  Minotaurs  of  the  city  is  lurking.  They  stand 
at  the  dark  mouth  of  the  poisonous  caverns,  warning 
and  entreating  those  who,  in  their  blindness  and  in- 
fatuation, are  rushing  thither,  to  beware.  "  I  took 
a  house  and  came,"  said  one  of  them  simply  to  my 
friend  Mrs.  K  when  she  asked  her  how  it  hap- 
pened that  she  was  established  there  in  the  black 
heart  of  the  city.  All  round  her  feet  a  little  ragged 
tribe  was  squatting  on  the  floor,  and  chirping,  and 
spelling,  and  learning  a  lesson  which,  pray  heaven, 
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will  last  them  their  lives  ;  and  across  the  road,  with 
pretty  little  crumpled  mob-caps  all  awry  on  their 
brown  heads,  other  children  were  sewing  and  at 
work  under  the  quiet  rule  of  their  good  teachers. 
The  great  business  of  the  city  was  going  on  outside. 
The  swarming  docks  were  piled  with  bales  and 
crowded  with  workmen  ;  the  main  thoroughfares 
streaming  and  teeming  with  a  struggling  life  ;  the 
side  streets  silent,  deserted,  and  strangely  still.  A 
black  northeast  wind  was  blowing  down  some  of 
these  gray  streets.  I  have  a  vision  before  mo  now 
of  one  of  them ;  a  black  deserted  alley  or  passage, 
hung  with  some  of  those  rags  that  seem  to  be  like 
the  banners  of  this  reign  of  sorrow  and  sin.  The 
wind  swooped  up  over  the  stones,  the  rags  waved 
and  fell,  and  a  colorless  figure  passing  yp  the 
middle  of  the  dirty  gutter  pulled  at  its  grimy  shawl 
and  crouched  as  it  slid  along. 

We  may  well  say,  we  Londoners,  see  how  far 
the  east  is  from  the  west.  I  myself,  coming  home 
at  night  to  the  crowded  cheerful  station  and  travel- 
ling back  to  the  light  of  love,  of  warmth,  of  com- 
fort, find  myself  dimly  wondering  whether  those 
are  not  indeed  our  sins  out  yonder  set  away  from 
us,  in  that  dreary  East  of  London  district ;  our  sins 
alive  and  standing  along  the  roadside  in  rags  and 
crying  out  to  us  as  we  pass. 

Here  in  our  country  cottage  the  long  summer  is 
coming  to  an  end,  in  falling  leaves  and  setting  suns, 
and  gold  and  russet,  where  green  shoots  were  iwink- 
ling  a  little  time  ago.  The  banks  of  the  river  have 
shifted  their  colors,  and  the  water,  too,  has  changed. 
The  song  of  the  birds  is  over ;  but  there  are  great 
flights  in  the  air,  rapid,  mysterious.  For  weeks 
past  we  liave  been  living  in  a  gracious  glamour  and 
dazzle  of  light  and  warmth ;  and  now,  as  we  see  it 
go,  H.  and  I  make  plans,  not  unwillingly,  for  a 
winter  to  be  passed  between  the  comfortable  walls 
of  our  winter  home.  The  children,  hearing  our 
talk,  begin  to  prattle  of  the  treasures  they  will  find 
in  the  nursery  at  London  as  they  call  it.  Dolly's 
head,  which  was  unfortunately  forgotten  when  we 
came  away,  and  the  panniers  off  tho  wooden  don- 
key's back,  and  little  neighbor  Joan,  who  will  come 
to  tea  again,  in  the  doll's  tea-things.  Yesterday, 
when  I  came  home  from  the  railway-station  across 
the  bridge,  little  Anne,  who  had  never  in  her  short 
life  seen  the  lamps  of  the  distant  town  alight,  came 
toddling  up,  chattering  about  "dc  pooty  tandles," 
and  pulling  my  dress  to  make  me  turn  and  see  them 
too. 

To-night  other  lights  have  been  blazing.  The 
west  has  been  shining  along  the  hills  with  a  gor- 
geous autumnal  fire.  From  our  terrace  we  have 
watched  the  lights  and  the  mists  as  they  succeed 
one  another,  streaming  mysteriously  before  yonder 
great  high  altar.  It  has  been  blazing  as  if  for  a 
solemn  ceremonial  and  burnt  sacrifice.  As  we  watch 
it  other  people  look  on  in  the  fields,  on  the  hills, 
and  from  the  windows  of  the  town.  Evening  in- 
cense rises  from  the  valley,  and  mounts  up  through 
the  stillness.  The  waters  catch  the  light,  and  re- 
peat it ;  the  i Rumination  falls  upon  us,  too,  as  we 
look  and  see  how  high  the  heavens  are  in  compari- 
son with  the  earth ;  and  suddenly,  as  wc  are  wait- 
ing still,  and  looking  and  admiring,  it  is  over,  — 
the  glory  has  changed  into  peaceful  twilight 

And  so  we  come  away,  closing  shutters  and  doors 
and  curtains,  and  settling  down  to  our  common  oc- 
cupations and  thoughts  again  ;  but  outside  another 
high  service  is  beginning,  and  the  lights  of  the 


great  northern  altar  are  burning  faintly  in  their 
turn. 

People  say  that  extremes  meet ;  and  in  the  same 
way  that  fancy  worlds  and  dreams  do  not  seem 
meant  lor  the  dreary  stone  streets  and  smoky  high- 
ways of  life,  neither  do  thev  belong  to  summer  and 
holiday  time,  when  reality  is  so  vivid,  so  sweet,  and 
so  near,  that  it  is  but  a  waste  to  dream  of  fairies 
dancing  in  rings,  or  peeping  from  the  woods,  when 
the  singing  and  shining  is  in  all  the  air,  and  the  liv- 
ing sunshiny  children  are  running  on  the  lawn,  and 
pulling  at  the  flowers  with  their  determined  little 
fingers.  And  there  are  butterflies  and  cuckoos  and 
flowing  streams  and  the  sounds  of  flocks  and  the 
vibrations  of  summer  everywhere.  Little  Anne 
comes  trotting  up  with  a  rose-head  tight  crushed  in 
her  hand ;  little  Margery  has  got  a  fern-leaf  stuck 
into  her  bat ;  Puck,  Peas-blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth, 
Mustard-seed,  themselves,  are  all  invisible  in  this 
great  day-shine.  The  gracious  fancy  kingdom  van- 
ishes at  cock-crow,  we  know.  It  is  not  among  re- 
alities so  wonderful  and  beautiful  that  we  can  scarce 
realize  them  that  we  must  look  for  it.  Its  greatest 
triumphs  are  where  no  other  light  shines  to  brighten, 
—  by  weary  sick-beds;  when  distance  and  loneli- 
ness oppress.  Who  cannot  remember  days  and 
hours  when  a  foolish  conceit  has  come  now  and 
again,  like  a  "  flower  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice," to  distract  the  dizzy  thoughts  from  the  dark 
depths  below  ? 

Certainly  it  was  through  no  fancy  world  that  poor 
John  Trevithic's  path  led  him  wandering  in  life, 
but  amid  realities  so  stern  and  so  pitiful  at  times 
that  even  his  courage  failed  him  now  and  then.  He 
was  no  celebrated  hero,  though  I  have  ventured  to 
christen  him  after  the  great  type  of  our  childhood  ; 
he  was  an  honest,  outspoken  young  fellow,  with  a 
stubborn  temper  and  a  tender  heart,  impressionable 
to  outer  things,  although  from  within  it  was  not 
often  that  anything  seemed  to  affect  his  even  moods 
and  choerful  temper.  He  was  a  bright-laced,  broad- 
set  young  fellow,  about  six-and-twenty,  with  thick 
light  hair,  and  cagleUh  eyes,  and  lips  and  white 
teeth  like  a  girl.  His  hands  were  like  himself,  broad 
and  strong,  with  wide  competent  fingers,  that  could 
fight  and  hold  fast,  if  need  be  ;  and  yet  they  were 
so  clever  and  gentle  withal,  that  children  felt  safe 
in  his  grasp  and  did  not  think  of  crying,  and  people 
in  troul.de  would  clutch  at  them  when  he  put  them 
out.  Perhaps  Jack  did  not  always  understand  the 
extent  of  the  griefs  for  which  his  cheerful  sympathy 
was  better  medicine  after  all  than  any  mere  morbid 
investigations  into  their  depths  could  have  proved. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CORMOltAN. 

The  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  the  Rev.  John 
Trevithic  was  at  Sandsea  one  morning,  when  my 
maid  brought  in  two  cards,  upon  which  were  in- 
scribed the  respective  names  of  Miss  Moineaux  and 
Miss  Triquett  I  had  taken  a  small  furnished  bouse 
at  the  seaside  (for  H.  was  ailing  in  those  days,  and 
had  been  ordered  salt  air  by  the  doctors) ;  we  knew 
nobody  and  nothing  of  the  people  of  the  place,  so 
that  I*  was  at  first  a  little  bewildered  by  the  visit  ; 
but  I  gathered  from  a  few  indescribable  indications 
that  the  small  fluttering  lady  who  came  in  sideways 
was  Miss  Moineaux,  and  the  bony,  curly,  scanty 
personage  with  the  big  hook-nose  who  accompanied 
her  Miss  Triquett  They  both  sat  down  very 
politely,  as  people  do  who  are  utter  strangers  to  you 
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and  about  to  ask  you  for  money.  Miss  Moineaux 
fixed  a  little  pair  of  clear,  meek,  imploring  eyes 
upon  me.  Miss  Triquett  took  in  the  apartment 
with  a  quick  uneouifortible  swoop  or  ball-like 
[lance.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes  for  au  instant  as 
cleared  her  throat. 
Sbe  need  not  have  been  at  any  great  pains  in  her 
investigations;  the  story  told  itself.  Iwo  middle- 
aged  women,  with  their  desks  and  work-baskets 
open  before  them,  and  Tlie  Times  and  some  Indian 
letters  just  come  in,  on  the  table,  the  lodging-house 
mats,  screens.  Windsor  chairs,  aud  druggets,  a  fire 
burning  lor  H.'s  benefit,  an  open  window  for  mine, 
the  pleasant  morning  wash  and  rush  of  the  sea 
against  the  terrace  upon  which  the  windows  opened, 
aud  the  voices  of  H.'s  grandchildren  playing  out- 
side. I  can  see  all  the  cheerful  glitter  now  as  I 
write.  I  loved  the  little  place  that  strikes  me  so 
quaintly  and  kindly  as  I  think  of  it.  The  sun  shone 
all  the  time  we  were  there:  day  by  day  I  saw 
health  and  strength  coming  into  my  H.'s  pale  face. 
The  house  was  comfortable,  the  walks  were  pleasant, 

food  news  came  to  us  of  those  we  loved.  In  short, 
was  happy  there,  and  one  cannot  always  give  a 
reason  for  being  happy.  In  the  mean  time,  Miss 
Triquett  had  made  her  observation*  with  her 
wandering  ball  eyes. 

44  We  called,"  she  said,  in  a  melancholy  clerical 
voice,  44  thinking  that  you  ladies  might  possibly  be 
glad  to  avail  yourselves  of  an  opportunity  for  sub- 
scribing to  a  testimonial  which  we  are  about  to 
present  to  our  friend  and  pastor,  the  Reverend  John 
Trevithic,  M.  A.,  and  for  which  my  friend  Miss 
Moineaux  and  myself  are  fully  prepared  to  receive 
subscriptions.  You  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  we 
lose  bim  on  Tuesday  week  V  " 

44  No,  indeed,"  said  I,  and  I  am  afraid  my  cap- 
strings  began  to  rustle,  as  they  have  a  way  of  doing 
when  I  am  annoyed. 

u  I 'm  sure  I 'm  afraid  yon  must  think  it  a  great 
liberty  of  us  to  call,"  burst  in  little  Miss  Moineaux, 
Hurriedly,  in  short  disconnected  sentences.  "  I 
trust  you  will  pardon  us.  They  say  it  is  quite 
certain  be  is  going.  We  have  had  a  suspicion, — 
perhaps  .  .  .  ."  Poor  Miss  Moineaux  stopped  short, 
and  turned  very  red,  for  Triquett's  eye  was  upon 
her.  She  continued,  falteringly,  41  Miss  Triquett 
kindly  suggested  collecting  a  teapot  and  strainer  if 
possible,  —  it  depends,  of  course,  upon  friends  and 
admirers.  You  know  bow  oue  longs  to  show  one's 
gratitude ;  and  I 'm  sore  in  our  hopeless  state  of 
apathy  ....  we  had  so  neglected  the  common- 
est precautions  —  " 

Here  Miss  Triquett  interposed.  44  The  authorities 
were  greatly  to  blame.  Mr.  Trevitbic  did  his  part, 
no  more  ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  as  a  pastor  and  teacher 
that  we  shall  miss  him.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  have 
not  been  aware  of  his  ministry."  (A  roll  of  the 
eyes.)  A  little  rustle  and  chirrup  from  Miss 
Moineaux. 

44  If  the  ladies  had  only  heard  him  last  Sunday 
afternoon,  —  no,  I  mean  the  morning  before." 

44  The  evening  appeal  was  still  more  impressive," 
said  Miss  Triquett.  44 1  am  looking  forward  anxious- 
ly to  his  farewell  next  Sunday." 

It  was  really  too  bad.  Were  these  two  strange 
women,  who  had  come  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
our  morning-room,  about  to  discuss  at  any  length 
the  various  merits  of  Mr.  Trevithic's  last  sermon 
but  two,  but  three,  next  but  one,  taking  up  my 
time,  my  room,  asking  for  my  money  V  I  was 
fairly  out  of  temper,  when,  to  my  horror,  H.,  in  her 


lying 


flute  voice  from  the  sofa,  where  she  had 
under  her  soft  silk  quilt,  said,  — 

44  Mary,  will  you  give  these  ladies  a  sovereign  for 
me  towards  the  teapot.  Mr.  Trevitbic  was  at  school 
with  my  Frank,  and  this  is  not,  I  think,  the  first 
sovereign  he  has  had  from  me." 

Miss  Triquett's  eyes  roved  over  to  the  sofa.  It 
must  have  seemed  almost  sacrilege  to  her  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Trevitbic  as  a  schoolboy,  or  even  to  have 
known  him  in  jackets.  44  It  is  as  a  tribute  to  the 
pastor  that  these  subscriptions  are  collected,"  said 
she,  with  some  dignity,  44  not  on  any  lower  —  " 

But  it  was  too  late,  for  little  Miss  Moineaux  had 
already  sprang  forward  with  a  grateful  44  O,  thank 
you  ! "  and  clasped  H.'s  thin  hand. 

And  so  at  last  we  got  rid  of  the  poor  littlu  women. 
They  fluttered  off  with  their  prize,  then-  thin  .silk 
dresses  catching  the  wind  as  they  skimiucd  along 
the  sands,  their  little  faded  mants  ami  veils  ami 
curls  and  petticoats  flapping  feebly  after  them,  their 
poor  little  well-worn  leet  patting  off  in  search  of 
fresh  tribute  to  Trevitluc. 

"I  declare  they  were  both  in  love  with  him, 
ridiculous  old  gooses,"  said  I.  4iHow  could  you 
give  them  that  sovereign  ?  " 

44  He  was  a  delightful  boy,"  said  H.  (She  melts 
to  all  schoolboys  still,  though  her  own  are  grown 
men  and  out  in  the  world.)  44 1  used  to  be  very 
angry  with  him  ;  he  and  Frank  were  always  getting 
into  scrapes  together,"  said  H-,  with  a  smiling  sigh, 
for  Major  Frank  was  on  his  way  home  from  India, 
and  the  poor  mother  could  trust  herself  to  speak  of 
him  in  her  happiness.  44 1  hope  it  is  the  right  man," 
H.  went  on,  laughing.  44  You  must  go  and  hear  the 
farewell  oration,  Mary,  and  tell  me  how  many  of 
these  little  ladies  are  carried  out  of  church." 

They  behaved  like  heroines.  They  never  faltered 
or  tainted,  they  gave  no  outward  sign  (except,  in- 
deed, a  stifled  sob  here  and  there).  1  think  the 
prospect  of  the  teapot  buoyed  them  up ;  for  after  the 
service  two  or  three  of  them  assembled  in  the 
churchyard,  and  eagerly  discussed  some  measure  of 
extreme  emphasis.  They  were  joined  by  the  gentle- 
man who  had  held  the  plate  at  the  door,  and  then 
their  voices  died  away  into  whispers,  as  the  rector 
and  Mr.  Trevitbic  himself  came  out  of  the  little  side 
door,  where  Miss  Bellingbam,  the  rector's  daughter, 
had  been  standing  waiting.  The  rector  was  a  smug 
old  gentleman  in  a  nice  Sunday  tie.  tie  gave  his 
arm  to  his  daughter,  and  trotted  along,  saying, 
44  How  do  ?  how  do  ?  "  to  the  various  personages  he 
p.uv«ed. 

The  curate  followed :  a  straight  and  active  young 
fellow,  with  a  bright  face,  a  face  tliat  looked  right 
and  left  as  he  came  along.  He  did  n't  seem  em- 
barrassed by  the  notice  he  excited.  The  four  little 
girls  from  Coote  Court  (so  somebody  called  them) 
rushed  forward  to  meet  him,  saying,  44  Good  by, 
dear  Mr.  Trevithic,  good  by."  Mrs.  Myles  herself; 
sliding  off  to  her  pony  carriage,  carrying  her  satin 
train  all  over  her  arms,  stopped  to  smile,  and  to  put 
out  a  slender  hand,  letting  the  satin  stuff  fall  into 
the  dust.  Young  Lord  and  Lady  Wargrave  were 
hurrying  away  with  their  various  guests,  but  they 
turned  and  came  back  to  say  a  friendly  word  to  this 
popular  young  curate;  and  Colonel  Uambledon, 
Lord  Wargrave'a  brother,  gave  him  a  friendly  nod, 
and  said,  44 1  shall  look  in  one  day  before  you  go." 
I  happened  to  know  the  names  of  all  these  people, 
because  I  had  sat  in  Mrs.  Myles's  pew  at  church, 
and  I  had  seen  the  Wargraves  in  London. 

The  subscribers  to  the  teapot  were  invited  to 
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visit  it  at  Mr.  Phillips's,  in  Cockspur  Street,  to 
whom  the  design  had  been  intrusted.  It  was  a 
very  handsome  teapot,  as  ugly  aa  other  teapots  of 
the  florid  order,  and  the  chief  peculiarity  was  that 
a  snake  grasped  by  a  clenched  hand  formed  the 
handle,  and  a  figure  with  bandages  on  its  head  was 
sitting  on  the  melon  on  the  lid.  This  was  intended 
to  represent  an  invalid  recovering  from  illness. 
Upon  one  ride  was  the  following  inscription :  — 

TO 

THE  REV.  ,)OHNf  TREVITHIC,  M.A., 

FIIOM  KIS  PARISHIONERS  AT  SANDSEA, 

IN'  1! RATEFI'L  RKMFM RRANCi:  OK  HIS  EXERTIONS 
DURING   Tilt:  CHOLERA  SEASON  OF  18—, 
AVI>    TIIH    Si;t(  FSKFtL  AND   ENTERPRISING  EFFORTS 
FOR  THE  IMFROVF.D  DRAINAGE  OF  II Hi II  STREET 
.VXD  THE  NEIGHBORING  ALLEYS, 

ESPECIALLY  TnOSE 

known  \4  "sr.  Michael's  buildings." 

Upon  the  other, — 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  TREVITHIC,  M.  A. 

Both  these  inscriptions  were  composed  by  Major 
Coote,  of  Coote  Court,  a  J.  P.  for  the  county. 
Several  other  magistrates  had  sulweribed,  and  the 
presentation  paper  was  signed  by  most  of  the  ladies 
of  the  town.  I  recognized  the  bold  autograph  of 
Ixmisa  Triquett,  and  the  lady-like  quill  of  Sarah 
Moineaux,  among  the  rest.  II.  figured  as  "Anon." 
down  at  the  bottom. 

Jack  had  honestly  earned  his  teapot,  the  pride  of 
his  mother's  old  heart.  He  had  worked  bard  during 
that  unfortunate  outbreak  of  cholera,  and  when  the 
summer  came  round  again,  the  young  man  had 
written  quires,  ridden  miles,  talked  himself  hoarse, 
about  this  neglected  sewer  in  St.  Michael's  Build- 
ings. The  town  council,  finding  that  the  whole  of 
High  Street  would  have  to  be  taken  up.  and  what 
a  very  serious  undertaking  it  was  likely  to  be,  were 
anxious  to  compromise  matters,  and  they  might 
have  succeeded  in  doing  so  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  young  man's  determination.  Old  Mr.  Belling- 
ham,  who  bad  survived  some  seventy  cholera  sea- 
sons, was  not  likely  to  be  very  active  in  the  matter. 
Everybody  was  away,  as  it  happened,  at  that  time 
except  Major  Coote,  who  was  easily  talked  over  by 
ail)  body  ;  Jobsen,  the  Mayor,  had  got  hold  of  him, 
and  Trevithic  had  to  fight  the  battle  alone.  One 
person  sympathized  with  him  from  the  beginning, 
and  talked  to  her  lather,  and  insisted,  very  per- 
sistently, that  he  should  see  the  necessity  of  the 
measure.  This  was  Anne  Bellingham,  who,  with 
her  soli  pink  eyes  fixed  on  Trevithie's  face,  listened 
to  every  word  he  said  with  interest,  —  an  interest 
which  quite  touched  and  gratified  the  young  man. 
breathless  and  weary  of  persuading  fishmongers,  of 
trying  to  influence  the  sleek,  obstinate  butcher,  and 
the  careworn  baker  with  his  ten  dusty  children,  and 
the  stolid  oil  and  colorman,  who  happened  to  be 
the  mayor  that  year.  It  seemed,  indeed,  a  hopeless 
ease  to  persuade  these  worthy  people  to  increase 
the  rates,  to  dig  up  the  High  Street  under  their 
very  windows,  to  poison  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  drive  away  custom  just  as  the  season  was 
beg-nning.  John  confessed  humbly  that  he  had 
been  wrong,  that  he  should  have  pressed  the  matter 
more  urgently  upon  them  in  the  spring,  but  he  had 
been  ill  and  away,  if  they  remembered,  and  others 
had  promised  to  see  to  it.  It  would  be  all  over  in 
a  week,  before  their  regular  customers  arrived. 


Jack's  eloquence  succeeded  in  the  end.  How  it 
came  about  I  can  scarcely  tell,  —  he  himself  scarcely 
knew.  He  had  raised  the  funds,  written  to  Ix>rd 
Wargravc,  and  brought  Colonel  Hambledon  him- 
self down  from  town  ;  between  them  they  arranged 
with  the  contractors,  and  it  was  all  settled  almost 
without  anybody's  leave  or  authority.  One  morn- 
ing, Trevithic  hearing  a  distant  rumbling  of  wheels, 
jumped  up  from  his  breakfast  and  ran  to  hi* 
window.  A  file  of  carts  and  workmen  were  passing 
the  end  of  the  street,  men  with  pickaxes  and 
shovels  ;  carts  laden  with  strange-looking  pipes  and 
iron  bars.  Mr.  Moffat,  the  indignant  butcher, 
found  a  pit  of  ten  feet  deep  at  his  shop  door  that 
evening ;  and  Smutt,  the  baker,  in  a  fury,  had  to 
send  his  wife  and  children  to  her  mother,  to  l>e  out 
of  the  way  of  the  mess.  In  a  week,  however,  the 
whole  thing  was  done,  the  pit  was  covered  over,  the 
foul  stream  they  dreaded  was  buried  down  deep  in 
the  earth,  and"  then  in  a  little  while  the  tide  of 
opinion  began  to  turn.  When  all  the  coast  was  in 
a  terror  and  confusion,  when  cholera  had  broken 
out  in  one  place  and  in  another,  and  the  lodging- 
houses  were  empty,  the  shopkeepers  loud  in  com- 
plaints, at  Sandsea,  thanks  to  the  well-timed 
exertions,  as  people  call  draining,  not  a  single  case 
was  reported,  and  though  the  season  was  not  a  good 
one  for  ordinary  times,  compared  to  other  neighbor- 
ing places,  Sandsea  was  triumphant.  Smutt  was 
apologetic,  Moffat  was  radiant,  and  so  was  Anno 
Bellingham  in  her  quiet  way.  As  for  Miss  Triquett, 
that  devoted  adherent,  she  nearly  jumped  for  joy, 
hearing  that  the  mayor  of  the  adjoining  watering- 
place  was  ill  of  the  epidemic  and  not  expected  to 
live. 

And  then  the  winter  went  by,  and  this  time  of 
excitement  passed  over  and  the  spring-time  came, 
and  John  began  to  look  about  and  ask  questions 
about  other  men's  doings  and  ways  of  life.  It  did 
not  come  upon  him  all  in  one  day  that  he  wanted  a 
change,  but  little  by  little  he  realized  that  something 
was  amiss.  He  himself  could  hardly  tell  what  it 
was,  when  Colonel  Hambledon  asked  him  one  day. 
For  one  thing  I  think  his  own  popularity  oppressed 
him.  He  was  too  good-humored  and  good-natured 
not  to  respond  to  the  advances  which  met  bim  from 
one  side  and  another,  but  there  were  but  few  of  the 
people,  except  Miss  liellingham,  with  whom  he  felt 
any  very  real  sympathv,  beyond  that  of  gratitude 
and  good-fellowship.  Colonel  Hambledou  was  his 
friend,  but  ho  was  almost  constantly  away,  and  the 
Wargraves  too  only  came  down  from  time  to  time. 
Jack  would  have  liked  to  see  more  of  Mrs.  Myles, 
the  pretty  widow,  but  she  was  the  only  person  in 
the  place  who  seemed  to  avoid  him.  Colonel  Coote 
was  a  silly,  good-natured  old  man;  Miss  Triquett 
and  Miss  '  Moineaux  were  scarcely  companions. 
Talking  to  these  ladies,  who  agreed  with  every  word 
he  said,  was  something  like  looking  at  his  own  face 
reflected  in  a  spoon. 

Poor  Trevithic  used  to  long  to  fly  when  they  be- 
gan to  quote  his  own  sermons  to  him;  but  his  prac- 
tice was  better  than  his  preaching,  and  too  kind- 
hearted  to  wound  their  feelings  by  any  expression 
of  impatience,  he  would  wait  patiently  while  Miss 
Moineaux  nervously  tried  to  remember  what  it  was 
that  had  made  such  an  impression  upon  her  the  last 
time  she  heard  him  ;  or  Miss  Triquett  expressed  her 
views  on  the  management  of  the  poor-kitchen,  and 
read  out  portions  of  her  correspondence,  such  as :  — 

"  My  dearbst  Maria,  —  I  have  delayed  answer- 
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ing  your  very  kind  letter  until  the  return  of  the 
wanner  weather.  Deeply  us  I  sympathize  with 
your  well-meant  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  your 
poorer  neighbors,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  fund  you  are  raising  for  the  benefit  of 
your  curate." 

"  My  aunt  is  blunt,  very  blunt,"  said  Miss  Triquctt, 
explaining  away  any  little  awkwardness,  "  but  she 
is  very  good,  Mr.  Trevithic,  and  you  have  some- 
time said  that  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from 
our  relations ;  I  try  to  remember  that." 

It  was  impossible  to  be  seriously  angry.  Jack 
looked  at  her  oddly  as  she  stood  there  by  the  pump 
in  the  market-place  where  she  h  id  caught  him.  How 
familiar  the  whole  scene  was  to  him :  the  village 
street,  the  gable  of  the  rectory  on  the  hill  up  above, 
Miss  Triquett.  s  immovable  glare ;  —  a  stern  vision 
of  her  used  to  rise  before  him  long  after  and  make 
him  almost  laugh,  looking  back  from  a  different 
place  and  world,  with  strange  eyes  that  had  seen  so 
many  things  that  did  not  exist  for  him  in  those  dear 
tiresome  old  days. 

Jack  and  Miss  Triquett  were  on  their  way  to  the 
soup-kitchen,  where  the  district  meeting  was  held 
once  a  month.  Seeing  Colonel  Ilambledon  across 
the  street,  Trevithic  escaped  for  a  minute  to  speak 
to  him,  while  Triquctt  went  on.  The  ladies  came 
dropping  in  one  by  one.  It  was  a  low  room  with  a 
bow  window  on  the  street,  and  through  an  open 
door  came  a  smell  of  roast-mutton  from  the  kitchen, 
where  a  fire  was  burning :  and  a  glinqwc  of  a  poul- 
try-yard beyond  the  kitchen  itself.  There  were 
little  mottoes  hung  up  all  about  in  antique  spelling, 
such  as  Caste  thy  bredde  upon  ye  wattcres."  the 
fancy  and  design  of  Mrs.  Vickers.  the  present  man- 
ager. She  was  very  languid,  and  high-church,  and 
opposed  to  Miss  Triquett  and  her  friend  Miss  Hutch- 
etts,  who  h  id  reigned  there  before  Mrs.  Vickera's 
accession.  This  housekeeping  was  a  serious  business. 
It  was  a  labor  of  love,  and  of  jealousy  too:  each 
district  lady  took  the  appointment  in  turn,  while  the 
others  looked  on  and  ratified  her  measures.  There 
was  a  sort  of  house  of  commons,  composed  of  Miss 
Siiumonds,  who  enjoyed  a  certain  consideration  be- 
cause she  was  so  very  fat :  good  old  Mrs.  Fox,  with 
her  white  hair;  and" Mrs.  Champion,  a  sort  of  lord 
chancellor  in  petticoats ;  and  when  everybody  made 
objections  the  housekeeper  sometimes  resigned. 
Mrs.  Vickers  had  held  firm  for  some  months,  and 
here  she  is  sorting  out  little  tickets,  writing  little 
bills  into  a  book,  and  comparing  notes  with  the 
paper  li-ts  which  the  ladies  have  brought  in." 

"  Two-and-sixpcnce  a  week  for  her  lodging, 
three  children,  two  deformed  :  owes  fifteen  shillings, 
deserted  wife,  can  get  no  relief  from  the  parent," 
Miss  Moineaux  reads  out  from  her  slip. 

"  That  is  a  hopeless  case,"  says  Mi's.  Champion  ; 
"let  her  go  into  the  workhouse." 

"  They  have  Ucn  there  for  months,"  says  Miss 
Moineaux,  perhaps. 

"It  is  no  use  trying  to  help  such  people,"  says 
Miss  Tr'quett,  decidedly. 

"  Here  is  a  pretty  doctrine."  cried  Miss  Simmonds  ; 
"the  worse  oli*  folks  are  the  less  help  they  may 
expect." 

"  When  people  are  hopelessly  lazy,  dirty,  and 
diseased,"  said  M:s,s  Triquett,  with  some  asperity, 
"the  money  is  only  wasted  which  might  be  in- 
valuable to  the  deserving.  As  lon_r  as  I  am  intrusted 
with  funds  from  this  charity.  I  shall  take  care  they 
are  well  bestowed. 


"I  —  I  have  promised  Cummers  some  assistance," 
faltered  Miss  Moineaux. 

Mi**  Simmond*.  "  And  she  ought  to  have  it,  my 
dear." 

Mi**  T.  "  I  think  you  forget  that  it  is  for  Mr. 
Trevithic  to  decide." 

Mi**  S.  "  I  think  you  are  forgetting  your  duty 
as  a  Christian  woman." 

ML**  T.  "  I  choose  to  overlook  this  insult.  I 
will  appeal  to  Mr.  Trevithic." 

Mi**  S.  "  Pray  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  for- 
pive  me,  Miss  Triquett,  or  to  apjH'al  to  any  one. 
Never  since  Miss  Hutehetts  went  away  —  " 

ML**  T,  "  Miss  Hutehetts  is  my  friend,  and  I 
will  not  allow  her  name  to  be  —  " 

Exit  Miss  Moineaux  in  alarm  to  call  for  assistance. 
Miss  Hutehetts,  as  they  all  know,  is  the  string  of  the 
shower-bath,  the  war-cry  of  the  Amazons. 

The  battle  was  raging  furiously  when  Miss 
Moineaux  came  back  and  flung  herself  devotedly 
into  the  meh'c.  Miss  Triquctt  was  charging  right 
and  left,  shells  were  flying,  artillery  rattling.  It 
was  a  wonder  the  windows  were  not  broken. 

Mrs.  Champion  was  engaged  with  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  Miss  Simmonds.  Mrs.  Vickers  was 
laughing,  Miss  Moineaux  was  trembling ;  out  of  the 
window  poured  such  a  clamorous  mob  of  words  and 
swell  of  voices  that  John  and  the  Colonel  stopped 
to  listen  instead  of  going  in.  A  dog  and  a  puppy, 
attracted  by  the  noise,  stood  wagging  their  tails  m 
the  sun." 

"  Hutehetts  —  Christian  dootv  —  dirty  children  — 
statistics— gammon,"  that  was  M"iss  Simmonds 's  voice, 
there  was  no  mistaking.  "  Ladies,  I  beg,"  from  Mrs. 
Vickers  ;  and  here  the  alarm-bell  began  to  ring  ten 
minutes  before  the  children's  dinner,  and  the  sun 
shone,  and  the  heads  bobbed  at  the  window,  and  all 
of  a  su-lden  there  was  a  lull. 

Trevithic,  who  like  a  coward  had  stopped  outside 
while  the  battle  was  raging,  ran  up  the  low  flight  of 
steps  to  see  what  had  been  going  on  now  that  the 
danger  was  over,  the  guns  silent,  and  the  field,  per- 
haps strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  No 
harm  was  done  he  found,  when  he  walked  into  the 
room,  only  Miss  Triquett  was  hurt,  her  feelings  had 
been  wounded  in  the  engagement,  and  she  was  mur- 
muring that  her  friend  Miss  Hutehetts 's  character  as 
a  gentlewoman  had  been  attacked,  but  no  one  was 
listening  to  her.  Mrs.  Vickers  was  talking  to  a 
smiling  and  pleasant-looking  lady,  who  was  standing 
in  the  "middle  of  the  room.  I  don't  know  by  what 
natural  art  Mary  Myles  had  quieted  all  the  turmoil 
which  had  been  raging  a  minute  before,  but  her 
prcttv  winsome  ways  had  an  interest  and  fascination 
for  them  all;  for  old  Miss  Triquett  herself,  who  had 
not  very  much  that  was  pleasant  or  pretty  to  look 
at,  and  "who  by  degree"  seemed  to  be  won  over  too 
to  forget  Miss  Hutehetts,  in  her  interest  in  what  this 
pretty  widow  was  saying,  —  it  was  only  something 
aljout  a  school-treat  in  her  garden.  She  stopped 
short  and  blndied  as  Trevithic  came  in.  "  ().  here 
is  Mr.  Trevithic,"  she  said ;  "  I  will  wait  till  he  has 
finished  his  business." 

Jack  would  rather  not  have  entered  into  it  in  her 
presence,  but  he  began  as  usual,  and  plodded  on 
methodically,  and  entered  into  the  mysteries  of  soup 
meat,  and  flannelling,  and  rheumatics,  and  the  va- 
rious ills  and  remedies  of  life,  but  he  could  not  help 
feeling  a  certain  scorn  for  himself,  and  embarass- 
ment  and  contempt  for  the  shame  h"  was  feeling; 
and  as  he  caught  Mary  Mylcs's  bright  still  eyes  cu- 
riously fixed  upon  him,"  Jack  wondered  whether  any- 
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where  else  in  the  world,  away  from  these  curious  I 
glances,  he  might  not  find  work  to  do  more  conge-  | 
nial  and  worthy  of  the  name.  It 
Myles's  presence  which  arteetcd  him 
it  seemed  like  the  last  grain  in  the  balance  against 
this  chirrupping  tea-drinking  life  he  had  been  lcad- 
ing  so  long.  It  was  an  imj>o<wibility  any  longer. 
Ho  was  tired  of  it.  Tin- re  was  not  one  of  these  old 
women  who  was  not  doing  her  part  more  complete- 
ly than  he  was,  with  more  heart  and  good  spirit 
than  himself. 

Some  one  had  spoken  to  him  of  a  workhouse  chap- 
laincy going  begging  at  Hamracrslcy,  a  great  inland 
town  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  Jack  was  like  a 
clock  which  begins  to  strike  as  soon  as  the  hands 
point  to  the  hour.  That  very  night  he  determined 
to  go  over  and  see  the,  place ;  and  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  of  his  at  Ilammersley  to  get  him  permission, 
and  to  tell  the  authorities  of  the  intention  with 
which  ho  came. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AN  OOKK89. 

WnEX  .John  Trevithic,  with  his  radiant  cheerful 
face,  marched  for  the  first  time  through  the  wards  of 
St.  Magdalene's,  the  old  creatures  propped  up  on 
their  pillows  to  see  him  |>ass,  both  the  master  and 
mistress  went  with  him,  duly  impressed  with  his 
possible  importance,  and  pointed  out  one  person  and 
another;  and  as  the  mighty  trio  advanced  the  poor 
souk  cringed,  and  sighed,  ami  greeted  tlieui  with 
strange  nods,  and  gasp?,  and  contortions.  John 
trudged  along,  saying  little,  but  glancing  right  and 
left  with  his  bright  eyes.  He  was  very  much  struck, 
and  somewhat  overcome  by  the  sight  of  so  much  that 
was  sail,'  and  in  orderly  rows,anda  blue  cotton  uni- 
form. Was  this  to  be  his  charge  ?  all  these  hundreds 
of  weary  years,  all  these  aching  limbs  and  desolate 
waifs  from  stranded  homes,  this  afflicted  multitude 
of  past  sufferings.  He  said  nothing,  but  walked 
along  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  in  vain 
to  see  some  face  brighten  at  the  master's  approach. 
The  faces  worked,  twitched,  woke  up  eagerly,  but 
not  one  caught  the  light  which  is  reflected  from  the 
heart-  What  endless  wards,  what  a  labyrinth  of 
woes  enclosed  in  the  whitewashed  walls.  A  few 
poor  prints  of  royal  jwrsonages,  and  of  hop-gather- 
ing, and  Christmas  out  of  the  London  News,  were 
hanging  on  them.  Whitewash  and  blue  cotton,  and 
weary  faces  in  the  women's  wards ;  whitewash  and 
brown  fustian,  and  sullen,  stupid  looks  in  the  men's ; 
this  was  all  Trevithic  carried  away  in  his  brain  that 
first  day ;  —  misery  and  whitewash,  and  a  dull  chok- 
ing atmosphere,  from  which  he  was  ashamed  almost 
to  escape  out  into  the  street,  into  the  square,  into 
the  open  fields  outside  the  town,  across  which  his 
way  led  back  to  the  station. 

Man  proposes,  and  if  ever  a  man  honestly  proposed 
and  determined  to  do  his  duty,  it  was  John  Trevithic, 
stretched  out  in  his  railway  corner,  young  and  stout 
of  heart  and  of  limb,  eager  for  change  and  for  work. 
He  was  not  very  particular ;  troubles  did  not  op- 
pose him  morbidly.  lie  had  not  been  bred  up  in  so 
refined  a  school  that  poverty  and  suffering  fright- 
ened him ;  but  the  sight  of  all  this  hopelessness,  age, 
failure,  all  neatly  stowed  away,  and  whitewashed 
over  in  those  stony  wards,  haunted  him  all  the  way 
home.  They  haunted  him  all  the  way  up  to  the 
rectory,  where  he  was  to  dine  that  evening,  and  be- 
tween the  intervals  of  talk,  which  were  pretty  fre- 
quent after  Miss  Bellingham  had  left;  the  room  and 


the  two  gentlemen  to  their  clarut.  Jack  had  al- 
most made  up  his  mind,  and  indeed  he  felt  like  a 
traitor  as  he  came  into  the  drawing-room,  and  he 
saw  how  Anne  brightened  up  as  she  beckoned  him 
across  the  room  and  made  him  sit  down  beside  her. 
A  great  full  harvest-moon  was  shining  in  at  the  win- 
dow, a  nightingale  was  singing  its  melancholv  song, 
a  little  wind  blew  m  and  rustled  round  the  room, 
and  Anne  in  her  muslins  and  laces,  looked  like  a 
beautiful  pale  jjensive  dream-lady  by  his  side.  Per- 
haps he  might  not  see  her  again,  he  thought  rather 
sentimentally,  and  that  henceforth  their  ways  would 
lie  asunder.  But  how  kind  she  bad  been  to  him. 
How  pretty  she  was.  What  graceful  womanly  ways 
she  h:id.  How  sorry  he  should  be  to  part  from  her. 
lie  came  away  and  said  good  by  quite  sadly,  looking 
in  her  face  with  a  sort  of  ajiology,  as  if  to  oeg  her 
pardon  for  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  had  a  feel- 
ing that  she  would  1m?  sorry  that  he  should  leave  her, 
—  a  little  sorry,  although  she  wns  far  removed  from 
him.  The  night  ingale  sang  to  him  all  the  way  home 
along  the  lane,  and  Jack  slept  very  sound,  and  awoke 
in  the  morning  quite  determined  in  his  mind.  As  his 
landlady  brought  in  his  breakfast-tray  he  said  to 
himself  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  keep  him  at 
Sandsea,  and  then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Belli  ngham  that  instant,  and  sent  up  the  note  by 
Mrs.  Bazley's  boy. 

A  little  later  in  the  day  Trevithic  went  over  to 
the  rectory  himself.  He  wanted  to  get  the  matter 
quite  settled,  for  he  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  as 
he  came  along  and  wondering  whether  he  had  been 
right  after  all.  He  asked  lor  the  rector  and  the 
man  showed  him  into  the  study,  and  in  a  minute 
more  the  door  opened,  but  it  was  Miss  Bellingham, 
not  her  father,  who  camo  in. 

She  looked  very  strange  and  pale,  and  put  out 
two  trembling  hands,  in  one  of  which  she  was  hold- 
ing John's  letter. 

"  O,  Mr.  Trevithic,  what  is  this  V  what  does  this 
mean  V  "  she  said. 

What  indeed?  he  need  never  have  written  the 
words,  for  in  another  minute,  suddenly  Miss  Belling- 
ham  burst  into  tears. 

They  were  very  ill-timed  tears  as  far  as  her  own 
happiness  was  concerned,  as  well  as  that  of  poor 
John  Trevithic,  who  stood  by  full  of  compassion,  of 
secret  terror  at  his  own  weakness,  of  which  for  the 
first  time  he  began  to  suspect  the.  extent.  He  was 
touched  and  greatly  affected.  He  walked  awav  to 
the  fireplace  and  came  back  and  stood  Ixiforc  her, 
Jin  honest,  single-hearted  young  fellow,  with  an 
immense  compassion  for  weak  things,  such  as  women 
and  children,  and  a  great  confidence  in  himself; 
and  as  he  stood  there  he  (lushed  in  a  struggle  of 
compassion,  attraction,  revulsion,  pity,  and  cruel 
disappointment.  Those  tears  coming  just  then  re- 
lieved Anne  Bellingham's  heavy  heart  as  they 
flowed  in  a  passionate  stream,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  quenched  many  a  youthful  fire,  destroyed  in 
their  track  many  a  dream  of  battle  and  victory,  of 
persevering  struggle  and  courageous  efforts  for  the 
rights  of  the  wronged  upon  earth.  They  changed 
the  course  of  Trevithic's  life  at  the  time,  though  in 
the  end,  perhaps,  who  shall  say  that  it  was  greatly 
altered  by  the  complainings  and  foolish  fondness  of 
this  poor  soul  whom  he  was  now  trving  to  quiet  and 
comfort  ?  I,  for  my  part,  don't  believe  that  people 
are  so  much  affected  by  circumstance  in  the  long 
run  as  some  people  would  have  it-  We  think,  it 
a  great  matter  that  we  turned  to  the  right  or  the 
left ;  but  both  paths  go  over  the  hill.    Jack,  as  his 
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friends  called  him,  had  determined  to  leave  a  cer- 
tain little  beaten  track  of  which  he  was  growing 
weary,  and  he  had  come  to  say  good  by  to  a  friend 
of  his,  and  to  tell  her  that  he  was  going,  and  this 
was  the  result. 

She  went  on  crying,  —  she  could  not  help  herself 
now.  She  was  a  fragile-looking  little  thing,  a  year 
or  so  younger  than  Jack,  her  spiritual  curate  and 
future*  husband,  whom  she  had  now  known  for  two 
years. 

"  You  see  there  is  nothing  particular  for  me  to  do 
here,"  lie  stammered,  blushing.  "A  great  strong 
fellow  like  myself  ought  to  be  putting  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel." 

"  I  —  I  had  so  hoped  that  you  had  been  happy 
here  with  us,"  said  Miss  Bellingham. 

"  Of  course  I  have  been  happy,  —  happier  than  I 
have  ever  been  in  my  life,"  said  Jack,  with  some 
feeling;  "and  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness; 
but  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  too  happy.  This  is  a 
little  haven  where  some  worn-out  old  veteran  might 
recruit  and  grow  young  again  in  your  kind  keeping. 
It  'a  no  place  for  a  raw  recruit  like  myself." 

"  O.  think,  —  O,  think  of  it  again,"  faltered  Anne. 
"  Please  change  your  mind.  We  would  try  and 
make  it  loss  — less  worldly  — more  like  what  you 
wish" 

"  No,  dear  lady,"  said  Trevithic,  half  smiling, 
half  sighing.  "  "tbu  are  goodness  and  kindness 
itself,  but  1  must  be  consistent,  I'm  afraid.  No- 
body wants  me  here ;  I  may  be  of  use  elsewhere, 
and'.  .  .  .  O  Miss  Bellingham,  don't  —  don't  —  pray 
don't—" 

You  know  —  you  know  you  are  wanted  here," 
cried  Miss  Bellingham;  and  the  momentous  tears 
began  to  flow  again  down  her  cheeks  all  unchecked, 
though  she  put  up  her  fingers  to  hide  them.  She 
was  standing  by  a  table,  a  slim  creature,  in  a  white 
dress.  "  O.  forgive  me  ! "  she  sobbed,  and  she  put 
out  one  tear-washed  hand  to  him,  and  then  she 
pushed  him  away  with  her  weak  violence,  ami  went 
and  Hung  herself  down  into  her  father's  big  chair, 
ami  leant  against  the  old  red  cushion  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  and  shame,  and  despair.  Her  little  dog 
began  barking  furiously  at  John,  ami  her  bird  began 
to  sing,  atul  all  the  afternoon  sun  was  streaming  and 
blinding  into  the  room. 

"  O,  don't,  don't  despise  me,"  moaned  the  poor 
thing,  putting  up  her  weary  hand  to  her  head. 
The  action  was  so  helpless,  the  voice  so  pathetic, 
that  Trevithic  resisted  no  longer. 

Despise  you,  my  poor  darling,"  said  John,  utterly 
melted  and  overcome,  and  he  stooped  over,  and 
took  the  poor  little  soul  into  his  arms.  44  I  see,"  he 
said,  "  that  we  two  must  never  be  parted  again,  and 
if  I  go.  you  must  come  with  me."  .... 

It  was  done.  It  was  over.  When  Jack  dashed 
back  to  his  lodging  it  was  in  a  state  of  excitement 
so  great  that  he  had  hardly  time  to  ask  himself 
whether  it  was  for  the  best  or  the  worst.  The  tears 
of  the  trembling  appealing  little  quivering  figure 
had  so  unnerved  him,  so  touched  and  affected  him, 
that  he  had  hardly  known  what  he  said  or  what  he 
did  not  say,  his  pity  and  innate  tenderness  of  heart 
had  carried  him  away ;  it  was  more  like  a  mother 
than  a  lover  that  he  took  this  poor  little  fluttering 
bird  into  his  keeping,  and  vowed  and  prayed  to 
keep  it  safe.  But  everything  was  vague,  and  new, 
and  unlifelike  as  yet.  The  future  seemed  floating 
with  shadows  and  vibrations,  and  waving  and  set- 
tling into  the  present.  He  had  left  home  a  free  man, 
with  a  career  before  him,  without  ties  to  check  him 


'or  to  ho^d  him  back  (except,  indeed,  the  poor  old 
mother  in  her  little  house  at  Barfleet,  but  that  clasp 
was  so  slight,  so  gentle,  so  unselfish,  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  counted  one  now).  And  now,  "  Chained 
and  bound  by  the  ties  of  our  sins,"  something  kept 
dinning  in  his  bewildered  brain. 

Mrs.  Bazley  ojiened  the  door  with  her  usual  grin 
of  welcome,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  lunched,  or  if 
she  should  bring  up  the  tray.  Trevithic  shook  his 
head,  and  brushed  past  her  up  the  stairs,  leaping 
three  or  four  at  a  time,  and  he  dashed  into  his  own 
room,  and  banged  the  door,  and  went  and  leant  up 
against  the  wall,  with  his  hand  to  his  head,  in  a  diz- 
zy, sickened,  miserable  bewilderment,  at  which  he 
himself  was  shocked  and  frightened.  What  had  he 
done,  what  would  this  lead  to  ?  He  paced  up  and 
down  his  room  until  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
then  he  went  back  to  the  rectory.  Anne  had  been 
watching  for  him,  and  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
slid  her  jealous  hand  in  his  arm. 

"  Come  away,"  she  whispered.  "  There  are  some 
people  in  the  house.  Mary  Myles  is  there  talking 
to  papa.  I  have  not  told  him  yet.  I  can't  believe 
it  enough  to  tell  any  one." 

John  could  hardly  believe  it  either,  or  that  this 
was  the  Miss  Bellingham  he  bad  known  hitherto. 
She  seemed  so  dear,  so  changed,  this  indolent  coun- 
ty beauty,  this  calm  young  mistress  of  the  house,  now 
bright,  quick,  excited,  moved  to  laughter:  a  hun- 
dred sweet  tints  and  colors  seemed  awakened  and 
brought  to  light  which  he  had  never  noticed  or  sus- 
pected before. 

"  I  have  a  reason,"  Anne  went  on.  "  I  want  you 
to  speak  of  thiB  to  no  one  but  me  and  papa.  I  will 
tell  you  very  soon,  perhaps  to-morrow.  Here,  come 
and  sit  under  the  lilac-tree,  and  then  they  cannot 
see  us  from  the  drawing-room." 

Anne's  reason  was  this,  that  the  rector  of  a  living 
in  her  father's  gift  was  dying,  but  she  was  not  6ure 
that  Jack  would  be  content  to  wait  for  a  dead  man's 
shoes,  and  she  gave  him  no  hint  of  a  scheme  she  had 
made. 

The  news  of  John's  departure  spread  very  quick- 
ly, but  that  of  his  engagement  was  ouly  suspected ; 
and  no  allusion  to  his  approaching  marriage  was 
made  when  the  teapot  was  presented  to  him  in 
state. 

I  have  ventured  to  christen  my  hero  Jack,  after  a 
celebrated  champion  of  that  name ;  but  we  all  know 
how  the  giant-killer  himself  fell  asleep  in  the  forest 
soon  after  he  received  the  badge  of  honor  and  dis- 
tinction to  which  he  was  so  fairly  entitled.  Did  poor 
John  Trevithic,  now  the  possessor  of  the  teapot  of 
honor,  fall  asleep  thus  early  on  his  travels  and  forget 
all  his  hopes  and  his  schemes  ?  At  first,  in  the  nat- 
ural excitement  of  his  engagement,  he  put  off"  one 
plan  and  another,  and  wrote  to  delay  his  application 
for  the  chaplaincy  of  the  workhouse.  He  had  made 
a  great  sacrifice  for  Anne  :  for  he  was  not  in  love 
with  her, as  he  knew  from  the  very  beginning:  but 
he  soon  fell  into  the  habit  of  caring  for  her  and  pet- 
ting her,  and,  little  by  little,  her  devotion  and  blind 
partiality  seemed  to  draw  him  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  new  ways  he  had  accepted.  The  engagement 
gave  great  satisfaction,  llnmbtcdon  shook  him 
warndy  by  the  hand,  and  said  something  about  a 
better  vocation  than  Bumbledom  and  workhouses. 
Jack  bit  his  lips.  It  was  a  sore  paint  with  him,  and 
he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it. 

How  Anne  had  begged  and  prayed  anil  insisted, 
and  put  up  her  gentle  hands  in  entreaty,  when  he 
had  proposed  to  take  her  to  live  there. 
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"It  would  kill  me,"  she  said.  "  O,  John,  there  is 
something  much  better,  much  more  useful  for  you 
coming  in  a  very  little  while.  I  wanted  people  to 
hear  of  our  marriage  and  of  our  new  home  together. 
Poor  old  Mr.  Yorken  is  dead.  Papa  is  going  to 
give  us  his  Lincolnshire  living;  it  is  his  very  own. 
Are  you  too  proud  to  take  anything  from  me,  to 
whom  you  have  given  your  life  And  her  wistful 
entreaties  were  not  without  their  effect,  as  she  clung 
to  him  with  her  strange  jealous  eagerness.  The  de- 
termined young  iellow  gave  in  again  and  again.  He 
had  fallen  into  one  of  those  moods  of  weakness  and 
irresolution  of  which  one  has  heard  even  among  the 
fiercest  and  boltlest  of  heroes.  It  was  so  great  a  sac- 
rifice to  him  to  give  up  his  dreams  that  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  for  a  moment  that  he  was  deserting 
his  Hag.  It  w;ia  a  strange  transformation  which  had 
come  over  this  young  fellow,  of  which  the  least  part 
was  l>ei ng  married. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  old  ladies  were  disap- 
pointed or  not  that  he  did  not  actually  go  away  as 
soon  as  was  expected.  The  announcement  of  his 
marriage,  however,  made  up  lor  everything  else,  and 
they  all  attended  the  ceremony.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trcvithic  went  away  for  their  honeymoon,  and  to 
see  old  Mrs.  Trevithic  at  Barfleet,  and  then  they 
came  back  to  the  rectory  until  the  house  in  Lincoln- 
shire should  be  ready  to  receive  them. 

For  some  time  utter  his  marriage,  Jack  could 
hardly  believe  that  so  great  an  event  had  come 
about  so  easily.  Nothing  was  much  changed;  the 
port-wine  twinkled  in  the  same  decanters,  the  old 
rector  dozed  off  in  his  chair  after  dinner,  the  sunset 
streamed  into  the  dining-room  from  the  same  gap  in 
the  trees  which  skirted  the  churchyard.  Anne,  in 
the  drawing-room  in  her  muslins  and  lilac  ribbons, 
sewed  her  worsted  work  in  her  corner  bv  the  win- 
dow, or  strummed  her  variations  on  the  pianoforte. 
Tumty  tinkle  tumty  —  no  —  tinkle  tumty  tumty,  as 
she  corrected  herself  at  the  same  place  in  the  same 
song.  "  Do  you  know  the  songs  without  words  ?  " 
she  used  to  say  to  him  when  he  first  came.  Know 
them !  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  poor  Jack  could 
have  told  you  every  note  of  the  half  dozen  songs 
which  Anne  had  twittered  out  so  often,  only  she 
put  neither  song  nor  words  to  the  notes,  nor  time, 
nor  anything  but  pedals  and  fingers.  One  of  these 
she  was  specially  fond  of  playing.  It  begins  with  a 
few  tramping  chords  and  climbs  on  to  a  solemn 
blast  that  might  be  sounded  in  a  cathedral  or  at  the 
triumphant  funeral  of  a  warrior  dying  in  victory. 
Anno  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  {Hay  this  with 
expression,  anil  to  drag  out  the  crisp  chords  —  some 
of  them  she  thought  sounded  prettier  in  a  higher 
octave  —  and  then  she  would  look  up  with  an  arch- 
ly affectionate  smile  ;is  she  finished.  Jack  used  to 
respond  with  a  kind  littlo  nod  of  the  head  at  first, 
but  he  could  not  admire  his  wife's  playing,  and  he 
wished  she  would  mind  her  music  and  not  be  think- 
ing of  herself  and  nodding  at  him  all  the  time.  Had 
he  promised  to  stuff  up  his  ears  with  cotton-wool  and 
to  act  fibs  at  the  altar  V  He  did  n't  know  ;  he  rath- 
er thought  lie  had  —  he  —  psha  !  Where  was  that 
number  of  the  North  British  Review  ?  and  the  young 
man  went  off  into  his  study  to  look  for  it  and  to  es- 
cape from  himself. 

Poor  Jack !  He  dimly  felt  now  and  then  that  all 
hw  life  he  should  have  to  listeu  to  tunes  such  as 
these,  and  be  expected  to  beat  time  to  them. 
Like  others  before  and  since,  he  began  to  feel  that 
what  one  expects  and  what  is  expected  of  one,  arc 
among  the  many  impossible  conditions  of  life.  You 


don't  get  it  and  you  don't  give  it,  and  you  never 
will  as  long  as  you  live,  except,  indeed,  when  Heav- 
en's sacred  fire  of  love  comes  to  inspire  and  teach 
you  to  do  unconsciously  and  gladly  what  is  clearer 
and  nearer  and  more  grateful  than  the  result  of 
hours  of  straining  effort  and  self-denial. 

But  these  hours  were  a  long  way  off  as  yet,  and 
Jack  was  still  asking  himself  how  much  longer  it 
would  all  last,  and  how  could  it  be  that  he  was  here 
settled  for  life  and  a  married  man,  and  that  that 
pale  little  woman  with  the  straight  smooth  light 
hair  was  his  wife,  and  that  fat  old  gentleman  fast 
asleep,  who  had  been  his  rector  a  few  weeks  ago, 
was  his  father-in-law  now,  while  all  the  world  went 
on  as  usual,  and  nothing  had  changed  except  the 
relations  of  these  three  people  to  each  other  i 

Poor  Jack  !    He  had  got  a  treasure  of  a  wife,  I 
suppose.    Anne  Bellingham  had  ruled  at  the  recto- 
ry for  twenty-four  years  with  a  calm,  despotic  sway 
that  old  Mr.  Bellingham  never  attempted  to  dis- 
pute.   Gentle,  obstinate,  ladylike,  graceful,  with  a 
clear  complexion,  and  one  of  those  thin  transparent 
noses  which  some  people  admire,  she  glided  about 
in  her  full  flitting  skirts,  feeling  herself  the  prop  and 
elegant  comforter  of  her  father's  declining  years. 
She  used  to  put  rosebuds  into  his  study  ;  and  though 
old  Mr.  Bellingham  did  n't  care  for  flowers,  and 
disliked  anything  upon  his  table,  he  never  thought 
of  removing  the  slender  glass  fabric  his  daughter's 
white  fingers  had  so  carefully  ornamented.  She 
took  care  that  clean  muslin  covers,  with  neat  little 
bows  at  each  corner,  should  duly  succeed  one  an- 
other over  the  back  of  the  big  study-chair.    It  is 
true  the  muslin  scratched  Mr.  BcllinghamV  bald 
head,  and  he  once  ventured  to  remove  the  objec- 
tionable pinafore  with  his  careful,  clumsy  old  fin- 
gers ;  but  next  day  he  found  it  was  firmly  and  neat- 
ly stretched  down  in  its  place  again,  and  it  was 
beyond  his  skill  to  unpick  the  threads.    Anne  also 
took  care  that  her  father's  dressing  things  should  be 
put  out  for  dinner ;  and  if  the  poor  old  gentleman 
delayed  or  tried  to  evade  the  ceremony,  the  startled 
man  who  cleaned  the  plate  and  waited  upon  them 
was  instructed  to  tell  his  master  that  the  dressing- 
bell  had  rung:  housemaids  came  in  to  tidy  the 
room ;  windows  were  opened  to  renew  the  air :  the 
poor  rector  could  only  retire  and  do  as  he  was  bid. 
How  Anne  had  managed  all  her  life  to  get  her  own 
way  in  everything  is  more  than  I  can  explain.  It 
was  a  very  calm,  persistent,  commonplace  way,  but 
every  one  gave  in  to  it.    And  so  it  happened  that 
as  soon  as  Jack  was  her  husband,  Anne  expected 
that  he  was  to  change  altogether;  see  with  her 
pink,  watery  eyes ;  care  for  the  things  she  cared 
for;  and  be  content  henceforth  with  her  mild  aspi- 
rations after  county  society  in  this  world,  and  a 
good  position  in  the  next.    Anne  imagiued,  in  some 
vague  manner,  that  these  were  both  good  things  to 
be  worked  out  together  by  punctuality  on  Sundays, 
family  prayer,  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  their 
neighbors  (varying,  of  course,  with  the  position  of 
the  persons  in  question),  and  due  regard  for  the 
decencies  of  life.    To  see  her  rustling  into  church 
in  her  long  silk  dress  and  French  bonnet,  with  her 
smooth  bands  of  hair,  the  slender  hands  neatly 
gloved,  and  the  prayer-book,  hymn-book,  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  smelling-bottle',  all  her  little  phy- 
lacteries in  their  places,  was  an  example  to  the 
nei«dd>orhood.    To  the  vulgar  Christians  straggling 
in  lrom  the  lodging-house*  and  the  town,  and  dis- 
playing their  flyaway  hats  or  highly  -pomatumed 
heads  of  hair;  to  the  little  charity  children,  gaping 
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at  her  over  the  wooden  gallery ;  to  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene up  in  the  window,  with  her  tangled  locks ; 
to  Mrs.  Cootc  herself,  who  always  caine  in  late, 
with  her  four  little  girls  tumbling  over  her  dress 
and  shuffling  after  her;  not  to  mention  Trevithic 
himself,  up  in  his  reading  de.sk,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair.  For  the  last  six  months,  in  the  excitement 
of  his  presence,  in  the  disturbance  of  her  usual 
equable  frame  of  mind,  it  was  scarcely  the  real 
Anne  Bellinghain'hc  had  known,  or  may  be  per- 
haps, it  m*m  the  real  woman  stirred  out  of  her  Phi- 
listinism by  the  great  tender  hand  of  nature  and  the 
wonderful  inspiration  of  love.  Now,  day  by  day 
her  old  ways  began  to  grow  upon  her.  Jack  had 
not  been  married  three  weeks  before  a  sort  of  terror 
began  quietly  to  overwhelm  him,  a  terror  of  bis 
wife's  genteel  infallibility.  As  for  Anne,  she  had 
got  what  she  wanted ;  she  had  cried  for  the  moon, 
and  it  was  hers ;  and  she,  too,  began  almost  imme- 
diately to  feel  that  now  she  had  got  it  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it  exactly.  She  wanted  it  to 
turn  the  other  way,  and  it  would  n't  go,  and  to 
rise  at  the  same  hour,  and  it  seemed  to  change  day 
by  day  on  purpose  to  vex  her. 

And  then  she  cried  again,  poor  woman ;  but  her 
tears  wen:  of  little  avail.  I  suppose  Jack  was  very 
much  to  blame,  and  certainly  at  this  time  his  popu- 
larity declined  a  little,  and  people  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  said  he  was  a  lucky  young  fellow  to 
get  a  pretty  girl  and  a  good  living  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  in  one  morning,  and  that,  he  had  feath- 
ered his  nest  well.  Anil  so  In*  had,  p<x»r  fellow, 
only  too  well,  for  to  be  sunk  in  a  moral  feather-bed 
is  not  the  most  enviable  of  fates  to  an  active-mind- 
ed man  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty. 

The  second  morning  after  their  return  Anne  had 
dragged  him  out  to  her  favorite  lilac-tree  bench 
upon  the  height  in  the  garden,  from  whence  you 
can  see  all  the  freshness  of  the  morning  brightening 
from  bay  to  bay  given,  close  at  hand,  salt-wave  and 
more  green  down  below,  busy  life  on  land,  and  a 
flitting,  drifting,  white-sailed  life  upon  the  water. 
As  Trevithii:  looked  at  it  all  with  a  momentary 
adniir.it ion,  his  wife  said, — 

"  Is  n't  it  much  nicer  to  be  up  here  with  me, 
John,  than  down  in  those  horrid  lodgings  in  the 
town  V  " 

And  John  laughed,  and  said,  41  Yes,  the  air  was 
very  delicious."  * 

"  You  need  n't  have  worked  so  hard  at  that 
draining  if  you  had  been  living  up  here."  Anne 
went  on,  quiti.*  unconsciously.  "  I  do  believe  one 
might  live  torever  in  this  place  and  never  get  any 
harm  from  those  miserable  places.  I  hear  there  is 
small-pox  in  Mark's  Alley.  Promise  me,  dear,  that 
you  will  not  go  near  them." 

"  1  am  afraid  I  must  go  if  they  want  me,"  said 
John. 

"  No,  dearest,"  Anne  said  gently.  "  You  have  to 
think  of  me  first  now.  It  would  be  wrong  of  you  to 
go.    Papa  and  I  have  never  had  the  small-pox." 

Trevithic  did  n't  answer.  As  his  wife,  spoke, 
something  else  spoke  too.  The  little  boats  glittered 
and  scudded  on  ;  the  whole  sight  was  as  sweet  and 
prosperous  as  it  had  been  a  minute  before ;  but  he 
was  no f  looking  at  it  any  more ;  a  strange  new  feel- 
ing had  seized  hold  of  him,  a  devil  of  sudden 
growth,  and  Trevithic  was  so  little  used  to  self-con- 
templation and  inner  experience,  tb.it  it  shocked 
him  and  frightened  him  to  find  himself  standing 
there  calmly  talking  to  his  wife,  without  any  quarrel 
angry  in  his  heart,  without  any  separation  parted 


from  her.  "  Anne  and  I  could  not  be  farther  apart 
at  this  instant."  thought  John,  "  if  I  were  at  the 
other  side  of  that  sea,  and  she  standing  here  all 
alone." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  poor  Anne,  affec- 
tionately, brushing  a  little  thread  irtThis  eo  tt. 

"  Can't  you  understand  V  "  said  he,  drawing  away. 

"  Understand?"  Anne  repeated.  "  I  know  that 
you  are  naughty,  and  want  to  do  what  you  must  not 
think  of." 

"  I  thought  that  when  I  married  you,  you  eared 
for  the  things  that  I  care  about,"  cried  poor  John, 
exasperated  by  her  playfulness,  '-and  understood 
that  a  man  must  do  his  business  in  life,  and  that 
marriage  does  not  absolve  him  from  every  other 
duty.  I  thought  you  cared  —  you  said  you  did  — 
for  the  poor  people  in  trouble  down  there.  Don't 
make  it  difficult  for  me  to  go  to  them,  dear." 

u  No,  dear  John.  I  could  not  possibly  allow  it," 
said  his  wife,  decidedly.  ''You  are  not  a  doctor; 
it  is  not  your  business  to  nurse  small-pox  patients. 
Papa  never  thinks  of  going  where  there  is  infec- 
tion." 

lk  My  dear  Anne,"  said  John,  fairly  out  of  temper, 
"  nobody  ever  thought  your  father  had  done  his 
duty  by  the  place,  and  you  must  allow  your  hus- 
band to  go  his  own  way,  and  not  interfere  any 
more." 

"  It  is  very,  very  wrong  of  you,  John,  to  say  such 
things,"  said  Anne,  flushing,  and  speaking  very 
slowly  and  gently.  "  You  lorget  yourself  and  me 
too,  I  think,  when  you  speak  so  coarsely.  You 
should  begin  your  reforms  at  home,  and  learn  to 
control  your  temper  before  you  go  and  preach  to 
people  with  dreadful  illnesses.  They  cannot  possi- 
bly want  you,  or  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  visited." 

If  Anne  had  only  lost  her  temper,  flared  up  at 
him,  talked  nonsense,  he  could  have  borne  it  liettcr, 
but  there  she  stood,  quiet,  composed,  infinitelv  his 
superior  in  her  perfect  self-possession.  Jack  left 
her  all  ashamed  of  himself,  in  a  fume  and  a  fury,  as 
he  strode  down  into  the  town. 

The  small-pox  turned  out  to  be  a  false  alarm, 
spread  by  some  ingenious  parishioners  who  wished 
for  relief,  and  who  greatly  disliked  the  visits  of  the 
excellent  district  ladies,  and  the  mutter  was  com- 
promised. 1 5 1 1 1  that  afternoon  Miss  Triquett,  meet- 
ing John  in  the  street,  gave  a  penetrating  and 
searching  glance  into  his  face.  lie  looked  out  of 
spirits.  Miss  Triquett  noticed  it  directly,  and  her 
heart,  which  had  been  somewhat  hardened  against 
him,  melted  at  once. 

Jack  and  his  wife  made  it  up.  Anne  relented, 
aud  something  of  her  better  self  brought  her  to 
meet  him  half  way.  Once  more  the  strange  accus- 
tomed feeling  came  to  him,  on  Sundays  especially. 
Old  Billy  Hunsdcn  came  eloppetting  into  church  just 
as  usual.  There  was  the  clerk,  with  his  toothless 
old  warble  joining  in  with  the  chirp  of  t  he  charity- 
school  children.  The  three  rows  of  grinning  little 
faces  were  peering  at  him  from  the  organ-loft. 
There  was  the  empty  bench  at  the  top,  where  the 
mistress  sat  throned  in  state;  the  marble  rolled 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  second  lesson,  with  all 
the  children  looking  preternaturally  innocent  and 
as  if  they  did  not  hear  the  noise  ;  the  old  patches  of 
color  were  darting  upon  the  pulpit  cushion  from  St. 
Mary  Magdalene's  red  scarf  in  the  east  window. 
These  are  all  small  things,  but  they  had  taken  pos- 
session of  my  hero,  John,  one  afternoon,  who  was 
preaching  away  the  first  Sunday  after  he,  had  come 
back  from  his  wedding-trip,  hardly  knowing  what 
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he  said,  bat  conscious  of  Anne's  wistful  gaze  from  the 
rectory  pew,  and  of  the  curious  eyes  of  all  the  old 
women  in  the  free-seats,  who  dearly  love  a  timely 
word,  and  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  be 
stirred  up  that  Sunday.  It  was  not  a  bad  sermon, 
but  it  was  of  things  neither  the  preacher  nor  his 
congregation  cared  to  hear  very  much. 

THE  POTENTIALITY  OF  MRS.  GRUNDY. 

It  must,  we  suppose,  have  pretty  often  oc- 
curred to  most  of  us  to  reflect,  not  only  how  many 
subjects  there  are  on  which  we  do  not  like  to  com- 
municate with  others,  but  how  many  questions 
there  are  which  we  do  not  like  to  ask  ourselves,  and 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  we  never  do  put  fairly  home 
to  ourselves.  What  self-examining  saint  would 
dare  to  interrogate  himself  fairly  as  to  how  many 
things  be  does,  and  from  how  many  he  abstains, 
nominally  on  principle,  really  from  fear  of  what  is 
called  public  opinion  ?  We  are  not  speaking  of 
acts  of  virtue  and  acts  of  sin,  in  the  serious  sense : 
for  these  men  must  answer  to  their  own  conscience, 
nor  do  we  meddle  with  such  delicate  matters.  But 
we  speak  of  observances,  decencies,  customs,  both 
religious  and  secular.  Of  course  there  is  a  fallacy 
in  the  way  of  the  inquiry  which  must  be  guarded 
against.  There  are  many  things  which  we  all  do 
avowedly  from  regard  to  public  opinion,  and  from 
no  other  motive.  Hut  we  speak  (as  has  been  al- 
ready said)  of  things  which  we  all  profess  to  do, 
and  often  really  believe,  in  a  hasty  way,  that  we  do 
in  obedience  to  religious  principle  or  the  sense  of 
order  or  decency  or  other  respectable  motives  fbr 
restraint  or  for  action,  but  in  reality  merely  on  ac- 
count of  bystanders. 

There  was  a  daring  French  traveller  who  asserted 
not  many  years  ago  that  Scotch  ladies  wore  shoes 
and  stockings  only  in  deference  to  public  opinion. 
Without  going  to  this  wild  extreme  we  may  amuse 
ourselves  by  reflecting  how  very  different  an  out- 
ward appearance  the  world  would  wear  if  that  bar- 
rier were  for  the  time  removed.  How  many  of  us 
would  pass  to-morrow  as  they  will  now  pass  it,  if 
public  opinion  were  suddenly  extinguished  ?  How 
many  would  subscribe  to  charities  if  all  charity  be- 
came anonymous  V  How  many  would  fast  if  no- 
body knew  it?  How  many  would  attend  pub- 
lic dinners,  or  meetings  for  speech-making,  or  lec- 
tures, or  social  science  congresses,  or  a  hundred 
more  of  those  grand  "  functions  "  which  render  life 
wearisome,  which  we  all  know  render  it  wearisome, 
but  which  the  empire  of  conventionalities  imposes 
on  us  ?  Let  any  one  of  us  merely  nut  to  himself, 
deliberately,  this  solemn  question  :  If  Mrs.  Grundy 
were  to  die  to-night,  and  1  were  made  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  the  fact,  in  how  many  respects  would  my  con- 
duct be  different  to-morrow  from  that  which  I  shall 
have  to  adopt  under  the  pressure  of  her  presence  V 

We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  troubling 
them  with  such  commonplace  suggestions,  but  we 
have  been  led  to  it  from  reflecting  on  one  of  those 
little  narratives,  whether  true  stories  or  merely 
apologues,  which  our  French  neighbors  arc  so  fond 
of  concocting  about  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  very  un-French  fellow-citizens,  the  Algerians. 
And  we  must  make  our  excuses  further  to  M.  Du- 
vemois  for  borrowing,  and  freely  "  accommodating " 
to  our  purpose,  a  plight  talc  exceedingly  well  told 
by  himself. 

Those  who  form  their  ideas  of  female  life  among 
the  Moslem  from  the  well-known  habits  of  Turks 


and  Persians,  and  other  dwellers  in  towns,  are  not 
aware  of  the  numerous  exceptions  which  exist  to 
the  general  rule.  Under  the  tents  of  the  Arab  and 
other  wandering  races,  and  not  least  where  these 
have  come  in  contact  with  European  civilization  or 
corruption,  the  women  often  lead  lives  of  far  greater 
freedom ;  they  are  admitted  far  more  to  companion- 
ship and  equality  with  men,  and  they  even  occa- 
sionally approach  the  M  fast "  style  of  modern  times, 
as  far  as  the  desert  may  compete  with  the  boule- 
vards. Such  was  the  type  —  but  we  say  it  with  all 
respect  for  her  —  of  the  heroine  of  our  tale,  the  fair 
Ayesha.  She  belonged  to  a  somewhat  "  scratch  " 
tribe,  in  the  south  of  Algeria,  which  does  not  bear  a 
very  high  character  for  purity  of  blood,  nor  (to 
speak  truth)  fbr  the  probity  of  its  men  or  the  prud- 
ery of  its  women  ;  —  the  Welled-el-Blank  we  will 
call  it,  hoping  to  offend  no  susceptibilities  thereby. 
Ayesha  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Caid  of  the 
tribe ;  he  wedded  her,  a  mere  child,  to  a  wealthy 
friend,  who  died  immediately,  and  so  she  became  a 
child-widow  of  ample  property.  Such  attractions 
would  have  been  alone  sufficient  to  engage  in  her 
pursuit  a  host  of  admirers  ;  but  Ayesha  bad,  besides, 
the  very  finest  pair  of  eyes  on  this  side  the  Sahara, 
was  clever  and  business-like,  could  sing  the  dreariest 
of  Arab  songs  in  the  most  approved  melancholy 
style,  and  tell  no  end  of  long  stories  to  amuse  the 
harem  or  the  encampment  by  night  Her  numerous 
admirers  were  driven  to  distraction  by  her  coldness ; 
divers  among  them  began  to  meditate  on  the  old- 
fashioned  process  of  abduction,  and  were  only  re- 
strained from  it  by  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  French 
executive.  But  Ayesha  went  her  way,  indifferent 
and  independent.  She  preferred  a  life  of  freedom, 
sans  peur,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  sans  rejwocht,  to 
the  house  or  tent  of  a  master. 

Ayesha  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  doughty 
feats  of  many  a  wooer,  as  recounted  by  themselves, 
—  how  many  cavaliers  one  had  unhorsed,  how  roanv 
lions  another  had  slain  ;  nor  was  she  unfamiliar  with 
the  merits  of  the  steeds  of  one  chief  of  her  tribe,  the 
camels  of  another,  the  coined  money  amassed  by  a 
third,  all  of  which  she  was  assured  every  day  were 
entirety  at  her  disposal,  together  with  their  owners. 
This  suitor  had  no  wife  and  was  ready  to  vow  that 
she  should  remain  for  life  sole  mistress  of  his  harem. 
That  su^or  had  three  wives  and  would  engage  that 
all  three  should  be  placed  at  her  feet  as  servants  or 
dependants.  Aycsha's  imagination  seemed  little  af- 
fected by  vaunts  of  prowess  or  of  opulence,  or  by 
the  most  magnificent  of  promises.  But  among  those 
who  crowded  round  her  whenever  she  pave  oppor- 
tunity for  approach  there  was  one  youth  whom  she 
learnt  to  distinguish  from  the  rest,  even  by  the  ec- 
centricity of  his  demeanor.  For  if  the  others  spoke 
of  themselves  too  much,  Sidi  Abdallah  never  spoke 
at  all.  He  only  gazed  at  her  incessantly  with  those 
dark,  passionate  eyes.  Sidi  Abdallah  had  lived  a 
good  deal  with  Europeans,  and  acquired  a  certain 
outward  polish  by  no  means  common  among  his 
kindred.  And  at  the  same  time  (by  an  unusual 
combination)  he  was  very  religious  and  a  strict  ob- 
server of  the  commands  of  the  Prophet,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  certain  amount  of  respect,  though  the 
Beni  Welled-el-Blank  were  apt  to  be  of  a  slightly 
free-thinking  turn.  But,  with  these  merits,  he  was 
bashful  and  reserved  to  a  distressing  extent.  Aye- 
sha could  not  fail  to  detect  his  silent  but  anient 
passion.  She  went  thereupon  through  the  usual 
stages  of  emotion.  At  first  she  voted  him  a  fool, 
then  got  interested,  then  piqued,  and  at  last  found 
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herself  unwillingly,  but  irretrievably,  in  love  with 
him.  She  gave  him  every  opportunity,  but  speak 
he  would  not.  To  propose  to  him  was  as  impossi- 
ble —  to  get  him  to  pn>jx»se  as  difficult  a  task  — as 
to  a  young  lady  embarrassed  in  all  the  artificial 
coils  of  French  or  British  education. 

At  last  she  took  a  resolution.  She  contrived  to 
let  it  be  known  that  she  had  determined  on  chang- 
ing her  condition,  but  that  she  wished  to  do  it  with 
alF  the  deliberation  which  so  important  a  step  re- 
quired. She  was  open  to  negotiation.  And  Heaven 
knows  the  amount  of  advantageous  offers  which  now 
poured  in  upon  her,  from  all  quarters  except  that 
one  to  which  alone  her  desires  tended.  She  would 
none  of  them.  She  would  be  gained  by  no  man 
who  would  not  become  absolutely  hers,  and  show  it 
by  some  deed  of  unhesitating  self-devotion  which 
could  neither  be  cavilled  at  nor  surpassed.  What 
could  she  ask,  they  &<5sured  her,  which  they  were 
not,  one  and  all,  ready  a  thousand  times  to  per- 
form V 

She  managed  to  assemble  them  together.  "The 
man  who  would  have  me,"  she  said,  —  and  there  was 
a  furtive  trembling  glance  in  the  direction  of  Sidi 
Abdullah, —  "  must  prize  me  above  the  joys  of  this 
world  and  the  hopes  of  the  next,  and  must  give  me, 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  incontrovertible 
proof  of  it.  To-morrow  is  the  last  day  of  the  fast 
of  Ramaran.  You  all  know  that  whoever  violates 
that  fast  cannot  enter  Paradise.  I  will  be  here  to- 
morrow in  this  market-place  with  a  plate  of  kons- 
kousoo,  dressed  by  myself.  To  him  who,  in  the 
same  public  place,  will  eat  a  spoonful  of  it,  will  I 
give  my  .self  in  marriage,  ami  to  none  other." 

There  was  solemn  commotion  among  beards,  and 
staring  of  eyes,  at  the  proposal.  She  is  mad,  said 
the  more  considerate ;  a  supposition  which,  accord- 
ing to  Arab  notions,  did  not  diminish  their  respect 
for  her.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Sheitan,  said  anoth- 
er, and  he  who  tastes  that  kouskousoo  will  need  a 
long  spoon  to  sup  with  her  father.  She  is  suborned 
by  "the  Christians  to  seduce  the  children  of  the 
Prophet  to  idolatry,  suggested  an  ill-natured  devo- 
tee. But  those  whom  the  proposal  more  especially 
regarded  received  it  with  much  embarrassment.  She 
is  a  Hoiiri,  no  doubt,  but  to  renounce  all  the  other 
Houris  for  her,  and  that  in  so  downright  and  vulgar 
a  fashion  —  ?  If  she  had  only  asked  me  to  come 
into  her  tent  and  take  a  spoonful  in  a  quiet  way, 
the  thing  might  have  been  worth  considering ;  but 
here,  before  all  the  curious  people  of  the  tribe, — 
what  would  Mrs.  Grundy  say?  For  he  who  im- 
agines that  he  can  escajKi  from  that  tremendous 
female  by  fleeing  to  the  desert  is  greatly  mistaken. 
Her  influence  in  an  oasis  of  the  Sahara  is  every 
bit  as  powerful  as  in  an  English  country  town.  And 
there  were  even  emirs  there,  unless  we  are  mistaken, 
who  dreaded  Jehanum,  in  their  hearts,  less  than 
thev  did  Mrs.  Grundy. 

One  and  all  quietly  determined  to  decline  the 
proffered  test,  if  actually  driven  to  it.  Neverthe- 
less, they  all  came  to  see  if  any  one  else  was  daring 
enough  to  accept  it.  And  Sidi  Abdallah  was  there, 
with  more  intense  expression  in  those  yearning 
eyes  of  his  than  ever.  It  was  midday.  Ayesha 
came  forward,  with  the  bowl  and  the  spoon.  There 
was  no  need  to  repeat  the  conditions.  One  after 
the  other  shuffled  out  of  the  way  from  the  abomi- 
nable thing.  She  proffered  it  to  Abdallah,  and 
then  was  turning  away,  her  heart  overflowing,  when 
he  suddenly  sprang  forward,  as  if  mastered  by  a 
force  superior  to  himself,  and  grasped  at  the  spoon. 


44  Stop!"  said  Ayesha,  gently,  but  with  suppressed 
triumph.  44  Enough  has  been  done,  I  never  meant 
you  to  cat  it.  I  only  wanted  to  prove  whether 
there  was  one  in  all  the  world  who  loved  me  so 
passionately  that  he  would  give  himself,  soul  and 
body,  to  me,  and  that  not  clandestinely,  but  in  the 
sight  of  every  man,  in  order  that  I  might  learn  to 
whom  I  could  safely  give  myself  in  requital.  Come 
to  supper  with  me  after  sunset,  when  the  last  is 
over,  and  we  will  eat  the  kouskousoo  together." 

So  he  came,  and  they  ate  the  kouskousoo;  and  in 
a  day  or  two  they  were  married  before  the  Cadi  of 
Med'eah. 

THE  MAIL-GUARDS  STORY* 

Rkadeo,  have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  wait  at 
a  small  country  railway  station  for  an  early  train  ? 
If  you  have  not,  you  have  not  exjjeriened  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  human  misery.  But  when,  as  was  my 
case  last  year,  you  have  left  a  jolly  party,  driven 
five  miles  to  catch  the  mail  at  2  A.  M.,  and  found  on 
your  arrival  at  the  station,  not  that  the  train  had 
gone,  for  that  would  be  a  relief,  but  that  you  had 
mistaken  the  time,  and  bad  got  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  wait,  your  lot  is  not  an  enviable  one.  So 
I  thought  as  I  stamped  up  and  down  the  ill -lit  plat- 
form, and  gazed  into  the  darkness  beyond,  which 
was  only  broken  by  the  dim  and  misty  light  of  the 
44  distance  "  signal,  some  hundred  yards  down  the 
line.  The  occasional  barking  of  a  house-dog  alone 
broke  the  stillness,  except  when  now  and  then  the 
autumn  breeze  played  in  a  wailing  tone  on  the  tele- 
graphic wires  over  my  head.  As  1  paeed  up  and  down 
to  warm  my  feet,  I  felt  regularly  •'  savage  "  that  the 
well-meant  solicitations  of  the  company  assembled 
at  the  Beeches  had  induced  me  to  forego  that  last 
waltz  with  Minnie  Cameron,  and  hurry  to  the  sta- 
tion. 

I  had  been  staying  for  the  last  fortnight  at  the 
house  of  a  relative,  and  what  with  shooting,  fishing, 
and  (iriust  I  confess  it  ?)  occasionally  flirting  with 
the  blue-eyed  Minnie,  the  days  had  passed  rapidly ; 
and  when  recalled  to  London  by  my  father's  busi- 
ness-like letter,  which  hinted  at  some  impending 
calamity  connected  with  our  firm,  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  my  leave  had  so  nearly  expired.  There 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  go  I  must.  My  relatives 
appeared  as  sorry  as  I  was  when  I  announced  my 
intended  departure,  and  I  fancy  I  could  discern 
traces  of  tears  in  Minnie's  sunny  eyes  as  I  bade  her 
farewell  in  the  hall  that  evening,  bearing  with  me  a 
shining  tress  of  her  flaxen  hair,  and  a  hasty  kiss,  as 
souvenirs  of  my  visit.  O  Minnie,  Minnie !  what 
would  that  excellent  man,  the  incumbent,  think, 
could  he  have  seen  the  shining  token  of  what  I  fan- 
cied was  your  affection  for  me,  lying  on  my  tabic 
prior  to  its  being  committed  to  the  flames,  with  a 
bundle  of  old  letters,  when  hist  month  I  heard  you 
were  44  engaged  "  ? 

Under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  described  the 
reader  will  easily  imagine  I  was  not  in  a  particu- 
larly cheerful  frame  of  mind  on  the  night,  or  rather 
morning,  in  question.  I  sauntered  into  the  dreary 
waiting-room,  and,  lighting  a  cigar,  seated  myself  in 
front  of  the  expiring  fire,  which  1  was  even  "denied 
the  amusement  of  stirring,  the  authorities  having 
carried  away  the  fire-irons.  Placing  my  feet  upon 
the  fender,  I  lay  back  in  my  chair,  and,  as  most 
men  would  have  done,  I  began  to  ruminate  upon 
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the  events  of  the  last  fortnight,  and  —  Minnie  ! 
After  a  time  1  roused  myself,  and  attempted  the 
reperusal  of  my  father's  letter,  and  then  —  I  fell 
fast  asleep.  How  long  I  slept  I  cannot  say,  prob- 
ably about  five  minutes,  but  it  .seemed  an  age,  when 
I  was  aroused  by  the  creaking  of  the  44  breaks  "  of  a 
train.  I  started  up,  and  rushed  blindly  to  the 
door,  fancying  that  the  mail  had  come  up,  when  I 
came  in  violent  contact  with  a  guard,  who  was  en- 
tering at  the  same  moment  as  I  was  making  a  hur- 
ried exit. 

"  1kg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  polite  official ; 
"  what  'st  the  matter  V  " 

44  My  train  is  going,  I  think,"  said  I.  "  Let  me 
see." 

44 It's  only  a  down  goods  and  cattle,  sir,"  replied 
my  companion,  "  which  shunts  here.  'ITic  up-mail 
ain't  due  for  nearly  twenty  minutes  vet." 

44  Confound  it!"  I  muttered:  "why  did  it  wake 
me,  then  V  "  and  I  returned  to  the  fireplace. 

44  Cold  night,  sir,"  remarked  the  guard,  as  he 
came  towards  me. 

44  Yes,"  said  I,  4  and  a  wretched  fire  too." 

44 1  think  we  can  mend  that,  at  any  rate,"  he 
replied;  and,  leaving  the  room,  he  returned  in  a 
few  minutes,  accompanied  by  an  individual  whom  I 
rightly  conjectured  to  be  the  stoker  of  the  44  gooils" 
train,  carrying  a  large  shovelful  of  live  coals,  which, 
placed  upon  the  cinders,  soon  improved  our  fire, 
and  gave  quite  a  cheerful  aspect  to  the  dingy  apart- 
ment. 

44  Thank  ye,  Jim,"  said  the  guard  as  the  stoker 
departed.  "4  Now,  sir,  that's  an  improvement,  :iin't 
it  ?  "  he  addetl,  cheerfully. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  I  replied ;  44  and  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  procuring  the  coals." 

44  Don't  name  it,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  41  One  must 
do  something  when  one  has  to  wait,  you  know." 

44  How  long  do  you  remain  here,  then?"  I  asked. 

44  Till  3.40,  sir.  I  take  up  the  mail,"  was  the 
reply. 

44  O,  indeed."  said  I. 

44  Yes,  sir.  I 'm  on  this  job  all  this  month."  And 
as  he  spoke  the  guard  drew  a  pipe  from  his  pocket, 
and  having  filled  and  lit  it,  he  began  to  smoke  in 
silence. 

44  Have  you  been  long  on  this  line  ? "  I  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

44  Well,  sir,  about  three  years,  and  on  the  mail 
duty,  on  and  oft"  about  one.  I 'm  a  reg'lar  man  of 
letters,"  he  added,  with  a  grin. 

I  laughed,  and  he  continued. 

44 1  was  nearly  choked  with  a  capital  letter  when 
I  was  a  baby.  I  had  letters  on  my  collar  when  I 
was  in  the  police.  I  was  made  a  guard  all  along  of 
a  bit  of  a.  letter.  And  now  I  r.m  a  guard,  I  looks 
after  the  letters."  Having  made  these  remarks  in  a 
jocular  tone,  my  companion  gave  me  a  knowing 
nod,  and  puffed  away  at  his  pipe  with  greater  vigor 
than  before.  I  was  much  amused  at  his  rejoinder, 
and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  having  been  made 
a  guard  "  all  along  of  a  bit  of  a  letter." 

44 1  wasn't  always  a  guard,  sir,"  he  said.  44 1  was 
once  in  the  police,  and  it  was  through  being  a  de- 
tective as  I  got  to  be  employed  on  this  line. 

"I  suppose  you  didn't  like  the  police,  then?" 
said  I. 

14  Well,  sir,  not  much,  though  at  times  it  was 
pretty  good,  and  we  had  some  jolly  business.  Ay," 
he  continued,  "with  a  good  scent  it's  almost  as 
excitin'  as  fox-huntin*,  is  thief-eatchin' ;  for  some  of 
those  fellows  is  as  cunnin*  as  fbxes,  every  bit. 


41  It  was  through  a  robbery  ami  a  bit  of  paper  that 
I  was  made  a  guard,  as  I  said  just  now." 

"  How  was  that  V  "  said  I,  catching  at  the  idea  of 
a  story  to  beguile  the  time.  "  I  should  l^ke  to  hear 
a  bit  of  your  experiences  as  a  detective." 

44  It  ain't  much  of  a  story,  sir,  but  I  '11  tell  it  you 
with  pleasure";  and,  taking  a  few  rapid  pulls  at  his 
pipe,  the  guard  commenced. 

41  It  was  about  two  years  ago.  and  there  had  been 
a  great  plate  robbery  in  the  City,  and  the  thieves 
had  got  clear  away,  so  we  was  all  obliged  to  keep  our 
eyes  open  and  our  wits  about  us,  for  though  we  had 
some  suspicions,  there  was  no  real  clews  to  go  upon ; 
it  was  mostly  guess-work.  Two  or  three  men  was 
arrested,  but  nothing  was  ever  proved  against  them, 
so  they  was  let  go,  in  course.  Nothing  ever  trans- 
pired respecting  the  robbery,  and  it  was  almost  for- 
gotten, except  by  some  of  us  detectives,  for  a  reward 
of  ill 00  had  been  offered,  and  we  was,  in  course, 
anxious  to  catch  the  men,  as  well  for  the  credit  of 
the  force  as  for  the  money,  which,  sir,  was  not  bv 
no  means  to  be  despised.  Well,  sir,  I  was  n't  baff 
satisfied  about  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  ar- 
rested, and  whose  name  was  Dover.  He  and  an- 
other was  always  together,  and  we  in  the  force  nick- 
named them  '  Chatham  and  Dover,'  in  consequence. 
We  had  4  Chatham '  (whose  real  name  was  Byles) 
up  too,  but  nothing  turned  up.  However,  one  night 
after  the  business  liad  blown  over  a  bit,  I  thought 
I 'd  have  a  look  after  Dover ;  6o  I  goes  to  where  I 
was  sure  to  find  him  or  his  4  pal,'  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  near  Field  Lane.  When  the  door  was 
opened,  I  saw  as  the  woman  was  a  new  hand,  and 
did  n't  know  me.  So  I  asked  if  Dover  was  in. 
4  No,'  says  she,  4  he 's  gone  out  of  town.'  4  In  which 
direction  V  says  I.  She  pointed  upwards,  which 
meant  north.  4  Indeed,'  says  I.  4  Well,  tell  him 
as  Mr.  Moss  wants  to  see  him  as  soon  as  he  returns ' 
—  inakin'  a  shot,  sir.  I  was  at  a  man  as  I  suspected 
was  a  '  fence,'  and  who  I  had  my  eye  on.  1  All 
right.'  says  she,  and  shuts  the  door. 

"  Thinks  I,  I 've  not  done  a  bad  stroke  of  busi- 
ness this  evening.  Mr.  Moss  and  I  will  settle  our 
little  account  now ;  so  I  went  quietly  home.  Next 
afternoon,  just  after  dinner,  a  message  comes  from 
the  Bank  for  Mr.  T  ,  our  inspector.  Tell- 
ing me  to  be  ready  in  case  of  bein'  wanted,  off  he 
goes,  and  in  about  an  hour  he  came  bark  and  said, 
*  We've  got  a  job  to-night,'  he  says,  *  for  a  party 
has  wrote  another  gentleman's  name  by  mistake, 
and  bolted  with  a  large  sum  of  money  and  his  young 
woman,  as  is  supposed,  to  America.'  We  had  to 
start  that  evening  by  the  nine  o'clock  train  for 
Liverpool,  which  we  did,  and  arrived  there  about 
four  the  next  morning.  We  immediately  put  our- 
selves in  communication  with  the  local  authorities 
and  searched  several  out-going  ships,  but  without 
any  success.  Just  as  we  were  leaving  one  of  the 
vessels,  the  captain  said  to  me,  '  It '?  a  pity  you 
did  n't  know  a  little  sooner,  for  an  American  barque 
sailed  yesterday's  tide  for  New  York.'  4  The  devil 
it  did,'  says  Mr.  T  . 

44  4  Yes,' says  the  captain  ;  4  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  your  man  was  off  in  that  vessel.' 

"'We're  done,  then,'  says  Mr.  T  , 'and 

will  have  to  go  back  with  our  tails  atween  our 
legs.' 

44  4  Well/  says  I,  '  I  don't  see  that,  by  no  means. 
When  does  the  mail  go  ? '  1  asked  the  captain. 

44  4  It 's  gone/  says  he  ;  4  went  last  night.' 

"♦That's  no  good,  then/  says  Mr.  T  .  And 

he  was  very  angry  at  bein'  done. 
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"  4 1  think,  Mr.  T  ,'  I  says,  as  we  walked 

away.  4  I  think  we  can  catch  him  yet.' 
" '  How  V '  say.*  Mr.  T  . 

u  •  Why,'  said  I,  •  let  us  take  the  mail  steamer  to 
Dublin  this  afternoon,  and  go  by  the  mail  train  to 
Queenstown  ;  we  can  catch  the  steamer  there,  and 
pin  vour  man  in  New  York.' 

"'By  Jingo!  we  will,'  says  Mr.  T  that's 

a  good  idea ;  only  I 'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  go 
alone,  tor  you  will  be  wanted  in  London,  you  know, 
next  week.' 

"  I  had  forgotten  that,  and  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed at  not  being  able  to  accompany  Mr.  T  

to  New  York. 

44  4  However,'  says  he,  4 1  '11  not  forget  you  when 
I  come  back.' 

'•  And  in  order  to  arrange  our  plans  and  have  j 
some  breakfast  we  returned  to  the  railway  station. 

Well,  1  saw  Mr.  T  off  for  Holyhead,  and  felt 

very  much  annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  go  with 
him,  though,  had  1  known  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me,  I  should  n't  have,  felt  so  sulky, 
you  may  depend.  As  the  boat  left  the  landing- 
stage,  I  turned  into  Street,  .and  walked  about 

a  bit  until  I  saw  a  great  crowd  opposite  a  jewel- 
er's shop.  'What's  up?'  thinks  I;  4  anything  in 
my  way  V '  So  I  asks  a  bystander,  and  he  told  me 
that  an  immense  amount  of  jewelry  had  been  stolen 
the  previous  night,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
robber.  'Ho!  ho!'  I  thought.  And  I  asked  to 
see  the  owner  of  the  shop;  and  telling  him  who  I 
•was,  I  requested  to  see  some  traces  of  the  thief's 
work,  for,  sir,  some  men  work  in  exactly  the  same 
way  at  all  their  'cracks,'  and  you  can  tell  their 
4  handwriting '  after  a  bit  of  practice.  I  therefore  ex- 
amined the  place,  and,  as  I  suspected,  found  that  this 
robbery  had  been  done  in  a  similar  way  to  the  one 
in  London.  For  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  Mr. 
Dover  had  not  left  London  for  nothing,  and  now 
I  was  pretty  sure  that  ho  and  his  4  pals  '  had  done 
this  job  as  well.  After  making  my  inspection,  and 
asking  the  proprietor  to  say  nothing  about  my  visit, 
I  returned  to  Lime  Street  station.  I  then  found 
that  I  could  return  to  London  by  a  slow  train  at  1 
o'clock,  which,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  Liverpool, 
I  prclerred  to  take  rather  than  wait  for  the  3.46  ex- 
press. 1  was  in  much  better  spirits  now  than  I  had 
been,  and  as  1  entered  the  train  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  look  after  Dover  in  London,  whither  I  never 
doubted  he  had  returned,  for  of  all  hiding-places,  sir, 
London  is  the  best.  So  I  made  myself  as  comfort- 
able as  possible.  Nothing  happened  till,  as  we  were 
nearing  Stafford,  a  bit  of  paper  was  blown  into  my 
face,  and  as  I,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  stooped  to  pick 
it.  up  from  the  seat  where  it  had  fallen,  two  other  and 
larger  pieces  came  in  and  fell  on  the  floor. 

'•  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  compartment,  so  I 
put  tae  scraps  together,  just  to  see  what  I  could 
make  out  of  them,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  read,— 


"  *  I  will  be  at 
you  do  it. 

—  Good  time' 


2  o'clock 
I.  Dover  — 


"  That  was  all.  The  last  words,  on  the  smallest 
bit  of  paper,  I  did  n't  care  for,  but  the  other  parti 
made  my  heart  jump  when  I  read  them,  for  I  made 
sure  that  I  should  now  catch  Mr.  Dover  for  the 
robbery  at  Liverpool.  The  instant  the  train  stopped, 
out  I  jumped,  and  began  looking  into  the  car- 
riages as  I  passed,  pretending  I  had  lost  something. 
"  At  last  I  came  to  a  carriage  near  tho  engine  (a 


second  class),  on  the  flooring  of  which  I  could  see 
several  bits  of  paper,  and  upon  going  in  I  found  (lor 
the  carriage  was  empty)  an  envelope,  addressed  to 
some  place  in  Camden  Town,  in  the  same  hand- 
writing as  was  on  the  bits  I  h:id. 

"  While  I  was  examining  the  envelope.  I  saw 
three  men  coining  from  the  refreshment-room  in 
the  direction  of  the  carriage,  so  I  seated  myself  in  a» 
corner  next  the  door  and  shut  my  eyes.  I  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  I  had  now  got  a 
clew  to  the  Liverpool  job,  and  I  determined  to  keep 
my  eye  on  the  former  occupants  of  the  carriage, 
who  now  returned  to  their  seats. 

44  The  smell  of  rum  which  pervaded  the  compart- 
ment convinced  me  that  they  had  been  indulging 
pretty  freely,  and  while  they  were  in  earnest  con- 
versation I  opened  my  eyes,  and  sitting  nearlv 
opposite  to  me  was  Dover  himself;  the  other  men  I 
did  not  know.  Before  the  train  got  to  Rugby  they 
were  all  fast  asleep,  and  as  soon  as  we  stopped,  out 
1  jumped,  and  left  them  still  snoring." 

44  You  went  for  assistance,  I  suppose,"  said  I. 

*'  No,  6ir,"  replied  the  guard,  with  a  knowing 
wink, 44 1  wanted  them  in  London,  not  Rugby  ;  for, 
ye  see,  by  keeping  the  train  I  might  have  excited 
suspicion,  and  my  birds  might  have  flown.  No,  sir, 
London  was  their  destination,  and  I  could  catch 
them  on  their  arrival." 

44  Well,"  said  I,  "  but  you  left  the  train,  you  say." 

44 1  did,  sir,  for  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  3.45  up 
express  from  Liverpool  was  due,  and  I  knew  that  it 
left  Rugby  a  few  minutes  before  the  train  in  which 
Dover  and  bis  friends  were.  Just  as  1  got  out,  and 
had  shut  the  door,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  train  shunted,  to  make  room  for  the  express, 
which  came  up  a  tew  minutes  after.  I  was  soon  on 
my  road  to  London,  where  1  arrived  about  nine 
o'clock. 

"  I  had  just  an  hour  and  a  half  to  make  my 
arrangements,  and  while  my  men  were  quietly 
'jogging  along'  near  Tring  "in  the  slow  train,  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Bow  Street.  Notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  was  soon  in  possession  of 
the  necessary  authority,  and  taking  two  of  our  men 
with  me.  I  returned  to  K  us  ton  Square. 

*4  We  had  to  wait  some  little  time,  but  the  train 
at  last  arrived,  and  1  led  the  way  to  the  carriage  in 
which  I  had  left  Dover  and  his  associates.  They 
were  just  getting  out  as  we  reached  them,  and  a 
gentle  grasp  on  the  collar  and  a  word  in  the  car 
soon  reduced  them  to  a  terrified  silence.  Their 
baggage  was  also  seized,  and  in  a  portmanteau  was 
found  a  quantity  of  the  jewelry  which  had  been 
stolen  in  Liverpool. 

We  had  them  up  next  day,  and  they  were  fully 
committed.  At  the  trial,  one  of  them  turned 
evidence,  and  by  those  means  the  City  burglary 
was  proved  against  them.  The  rewards  were  paid 
over  to  me  alter  the  trial,  and  I  was  very  much 
complimented  by  the  judges  on  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  managed  the  capture." 

41 1  think  you  quite  deserved  the  rewards,"  said 
I ;  44  but  what  became  of  the  inspector  ? 


»  O,  Mr.  T- 


eir.  He  went  across,  as  I  had 
told  him,  by  the  mail  from  Queenstown,  and  got  to 
America  the  day  before  the  ship  in  which  the  for- 
ger was. 

44  He  boarded  every  ship,  and  from  the  descrip- 
tion he  had  received  he  caught  him  afore  he  went 
on  shore.  There  was  no  doubt  about  him,  for  some 
of  the  identical  notes  which  had  been  issued  in 
London  were  found  upon  him. 
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44  Mr.  T  did  n't  bring  him  back,  sir,  be  only 

took  possession  of  the  money,  for  he  thought  it  would 
cost  more  to  bring  him  home  and  prosecute  than  to 
leave  him  where  he  was.  The  bank  gentlemen  said 
he  was  quite  right,  ami  gave  him  £50  for  his  trouble. 
When  he  returned  to  Kngland,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  hank,  who  is  our  chairman,  sir,  was  compli- 
menting Mr.  T  ujkhi  going  to  Ireland  ;  and  then 

Mr.  T  spoke  up  for  me;  and  knowin'  as  I 

did  n't  care  about  the  force,  he  told  the  gentleman 
so,  and  he,  after  a  time,  offered  me  the  place  I  have 
now,  with  a  prospect  of  4  a  rise,'  if  I  behaves  myself. 
So  you  see,  sir,  it  was,  as  I  said,  all  through  a  bit  of 
a  letter  as  I  got  to  be  a  mail  guard." 

44 1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  I,  44  for 
your  narrative;  it  has  amused  me  very  much 
indeed." 

41 1  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,"  replied  the  ex- 
detective,  4*  and  (you  '11  excuse  me,  air)  —  but  I 
think  as  I 've  seen  you  afore." 

44  Very  likely,"  said  I,  laughing, 44  your  experience 
has  doubtless  led  you  across  my  path." 

41  Ay,  I  thought  as  much,  sir,"  said  the  guard  ;  44 1 

sec  you  when  Mr.  offered  me  the  post  I  have. 

I  remember  you  was  a  comin'  in  as  I  left  the  bank." 

44 1  dare  say  I  did,  for  my  father  sees  a  great  many 
people  at  the  bank,"  said  I. 

44  Is  your  father  Mr.  George  Somerville,  as  lives 
near  H  when  he 's  at  home,  sir  V  " 

44  Ye*,"  said  I;  44 1  have  just  been  at  my  uncle's 
house,  now,  and  am  on  my  way  to  London,  where 
my  father  is  at  present." 

44  Well,  that  is  curious,  sir,"  said  the  guard,  touch- 
ing his  cap,  44  as  I  should  see  you  bete  this  evening, 
and  I  'in  proud  to  have  met  you,  sir." 

I  replied,  and  the  guard  running  to  the  door, 
exclaimed,  M  Here 's  the  mail,  sir ;  if  you  '11  show 
inc  your  things  I '  11  see  that  they  arc  all  right." 
And  once  more  touching  his  cap,  he  withdrew. 
The  mail  soon  drew  up,  and  having  been  comfort- 
ably bestowed  by  the  guard,  as  we  44  spun  "  over 
the  distance  that  lay  between  S  and  the  me- 
tropolis, I  pondered  on  the  singular  stop'  I  had  heard 
until  I  fell  into  a  doze,  from  which  I  was  not 
thoroughly  awakened  until  the  train  stopped  44  to 
take  tickets." 

We  were  soon  afterwards  run  into  the  station, 
and  as  I  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  I  found  the 
guard  ready  to  assist  me.  He  soon  extricated  my 
portmanteau  from  the  heap  at  the  end  of  the  plat- 
form, and  insisted  upon  carrying  it  to  the  entrance 
of  the  station,  for.  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there 
were  no  cabs  in  attendance  that  morning.  As  we 
emerged  into  the  street  a  hansom  drew  up  close  to 
the  '*  departure  "  entrance,  and  the  guard  hailing 
Jehu,  we  waited  until  the  fare  had  alighted.  What 
was  my  astonishment  to  find  that  the  gentleman 
who  was  about  to  take  his  departure  thus  early  from 
London  was  no  other  than  my  father's  confidcntinl 
clerk,  respecting  whom  my  father  had  already  com- 
municated his  suspicions  in  the  letter  I  had  received 
the  morning  before.  I  started  involuntarily  at  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  very  person  whose  affairs 
I  had  come  to  London  to  investigate,  and  followed 
his  retreating  figure  with  so  earnest  a  gaze  that  the 
guard,  who  had  been  observing  me  closely,  said,  — 

"Beg  pardon,  sir:  do  you  know  that  gentle- 
man?" 

41  Certainly  I  do,"  I  replied  ;  44 1 've  come  up  on 
his  account ;  Mr.  Barton  is  my  father's  confidential 
clerk ;  but  I 'm  afraid  all  is  not  quite  right,"  I  added, 
thoughtfully,  and  in  an  undertone. 


44  I  suspect  there's  a  ♦  little  game,'"  said  the 
guard  ;  44  the  man  as  is  gone  in  tbcre  was  called 
Bylcs  three  year  f£0." 

I  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  this  remrtrk, 
and  asked  my  companion  if  he  were  certain  that  the 
soi-<li*atil  Barton  was  in  reality  Byles.«7m.«  Chatham. 

"  As  certain  as  I  stand  here,"  replied  the  guard  ; 
44  and  take  my  word  for  it, sir,  he 's  after  no  good.  If 
you  don't  think  me  presumin',  I  should  like  to  hear 
what 's  up." 

44  Well,"  said  1,  44  the  matter  is  a  confidential  one; 
but  I  may  tell  you  that  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
Mr.  Byles's  accounts  are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state.  Can  we  not  intercept  him,  for  I  think  he 
intends  to  4  bolt?'  " 

44  We  shall  soon  see  that,  sir,"  replied  the  guard, 
his  detective  nature  showing  for  a  moment:  44 he 
will  be  easily  caught,  I  reckon  "  ;  and  as  he  sjx>ke  the 
ex-policeman  led  the  way  to  the  departure  platform. 

Here,  amid  the  crowd  of  people  who  had  taken 
their  tickets  and  were  struggling  to  enter  the  differ- 
ent carriages,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  recognize  Mr. 
Barton,  who  had  doubtless  his  own  reasons  for  elud- 
ing observation  ;  and  it  was  not  until  five  minutes 
prior  to  the  departure  of  the  train  that  I  observed 
him  ensconced  in  a  corner  of  a  third-class  carriage. 

"  (iood  morning.  Mr.  Barton,"  I  said ;  44  you  are 
off*  early  to-day." 

The  person  addressed  changed  color  as  he  recog- 
nized me ;  but  immediately  recovering  his  self-pos- 
session, replied,  — 

44  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Somerville  wished  me  to  see  C  

and  Co.  resecting  those  bills  we  hold,  as  soon  as 
possible,  ami  I  am  on  my  way  down." 

44  But  they  are  all  right,"  I  said  ; 44  for  my  father 
told  me  so  last  week." 

41  Y'es,  sir,"  said  the  clerk, 44  but  my  mother 's  very 
ill,  —  dying,  I  fear,  and  as  Mr.  Somerville  kindly  told 

me  to  go  down  to  F  ,  I  said  I 'd  do  the  bills'  too." 

And  having  given  vent  to  this  contradictory  speech, 
the  clerk  blew  his  nose  violently. 

The  cool  way  in  which  this  was  said,  and  tho  ca- 
rious looks  of  tlje  other  occupants  of  the  compart- 
ment at  any  other  time  would  have  quieted  my 
suspicions,  but  a  gentle  touch  on  the  arm  reminded 
me  of  the  presence  of  the  guard,  and  I  therefore  said 

loudly.  "  O,  you  are  going  to  F  ." 

As  I  spoke,  the  guard  said  suddenly,  and  touching 
his  cap  res|>eet(uUy,  "  Beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  did  you 

say  vou  was  going  to  F  ?  " 

,4  \o,"  I  replied,  14  but  this  gentleman  is,"  indicat- 
ing Mr.  Barton  as  1  spoke. 

"  Very  sorry,"  continued  the  guard,  44  but  he  can't 
go  by  this  train  ;  he  must  wait  for  the  parliamentary 
at  H.'i.  Tickets,  please,"  he  added,  suddenly  open- 
ing the  duor.  All  the  tickets  with  the  exception  of 
the  clerk's  were  immediately  produced.  "  Now.  sir. 
your  ticket,  please,"  said  the  guard.  Thus  brought 
to  bay.  Byle"  alios  Barton  had  no  alternative,  so  he 
handed  the  i^u:ird  his  ticket,  and  suddenly  rising  at- 
tempted  to  h-.ive  the  carriage,  but  the  detective  was 
too  quick  for  him.  Before  the  clerk's  foot  had 
touched  the  platform  a  givisp  was  laid  uj>on  his  collar, 
and  the  carriage  door  closed.  "  I  thought  as  much," 
said  the  guard,  as  he  looked  at  the  ticket,  holding  the 
unhappy  Barton  the  while ;  44 1  thought  so :  going 
abroad  was  you,  sir,  but  /  want  you  for  a  moment." 

He  then,  asking  me  to  open  the  door,  again  de- 
scended from  the  carriage,  forcing  Barton  to,  follow 
him,  when,  having  gained  the  platibnn,  he  whispered 
a  few  words  in  his  ear.    The  man  grew  as  pah;  as 

sr  did !  I  swear  I  never  did ! " 


I  never  did! 
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At  that  moment  tbc  whittle  sounded,  and  with  a 
hiss  and  a  scream  the  train  moved  away.  Life,  lib- 
erty, hope,  —  all  seemed  to  lade  from  the  unhappy 
wretch  as  the  carriages  passed  him,  and  with  an  al- 
most superhuman  effort  he  wrenched  himself  free 
from  the  guard's  grasp,  and  attempted  to  open  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  departing  train.  Cries  of  "  Stop 
him  ! "  were  raised  by  the  spectators,  while  the  guard 
hurried  in  pursuit,  but  I  lis  efforts  were  of  no  avail. 

Before  any  one  could  seize  the  fugitive  his  foot 
had  slipped,  and  still  clinging  to  the  handle,  he  was 
carried  along  lor  a  few  yards,  and  then  dashed  be- 
tween die  platform  and  the  now  rapidly  moving 
train.  A  despairing  cry  and  a  deep  groan  were 
heard  even  above  the  rattle  of  the  wheels,  and  the 
train  passed  on,  leaving  the  mangled  yet  still  breath- 
ing fonu  of  the  unfortunate  clerk  Btretched  across 
the  rails. 

Assistance  was  immediately  procured,  but  it  was 
of  no  use  ;  death  soon  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings ; 
but  before  he  died  the  unhappy  man  confessed  his 
guilt  to  me,  and  asked  my  pardon.  It  appeared  he 
had  been  induced  to  embezzle  sums  01  money  to 
repay  losses  at  play  with  his  old  associates,  and  he 
hail  thus  been  led  to  return  to  a  path  of  life  which 
he  had  intended  to  have  quitted  forever  when  he 
mv  father's  business.  He  had  contrived  to 
possess  himself  in  all  of  about  £6,000  in  bills  and 
notes,  some  of  which,  to  the  value  of  £2,000,  were 
found  upon  him.  The  remainder  had  been  made 
away  with,  and  was  never  recovered. 

Having  made  such  arrangements  as  were  neces- 
sary I  lelt  the  station,  and  proceeded  home  to  com- 
municate to  my  lather  the  tragical  termination  of 
my  journey,  when  I  found  he  had  already  taken 
steps  for  arresting  Barton  on  his  appearance  in  the 
City,  circumstances  having  arisen  which  placed  his 
guilt  l*>yond  question. 

My  lather  was  much  moved  and  interested  by  the 
details  of  the  death  of  his  unhappy  clerk,  and  bv 
my  recital  of  the  circumstances  of  my  meeting  with 
the  guard  who  had  fully  repaid  the  interest  my 
parent  had  formerly  taken  in  him. 

The  fortunes  of  our  house  soon  recovered  the 
blow  which  the  misguided  liarton  had  managed  to 
inflict  ti|>onour  credit,  and  1  consider  the  prosperity 
of  the  firm  of  Soinerville  and  Co.  is  due  to  my  acci- 
dental meeting  with,  and  the  story  told  me  by,  the 
mail  guard. 
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THE  WREN  OF  THE  CURRAGH. 

UY  T1IK  ACTHOK  OF  ".V  SI'! HT  IX  A  WOKKHOUSK." 

III. 

A  community  like  that  which  I  am  attempting 
to  dtrcril>c  naturally  falls  into  Home  regular  system, 
and  provides  lor  itself  certain  rules  and  regulations. 
Fifty  or  sixty  people  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  existing  in  and  by  rebellion  against  so- 
ciety, naturally  form  some  links  of  association  ;  and 
when  the  means  of  life  are  the  same,  and  shameful 
and  precarious ;  when  those  who  so  live  by  them 
are  ]x»>r  ns  well  as  outcast;  and  when,  also,  they 
are  all  women,  wo  may  assure  ourselves  that  a  sort 
of  socialistic  or  family  bund  will  soon  he  formed.  It 
is  so  amongst  the  wrens  of  the  Curragh.  The  ruling 
principle  there  evidently  is  to  share  each  other's 
fortunes  and  misfortunes,  and  in  happy-go-luckv 
style.  Thus  the  colony  is  open  to  any  poor  wretch 
who  imagines  that  there  she  can  find  comfort  in  it, 
or  another  desn^rnt'.*  ••'       o  c."  exigence.  Come 


she  whence  she  may,  she  has  only  to  present  herself 
to  be  admitted  into  one  nest  or  another,  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary that  she  bring  a  penny  to  recommend  her. 
Girls  who  have  followed  soldiers  to  the  camp  from 
distant  towns  and  villages,  —  some  from  actual  love 
and  hope,  some  from  necessity  or  desperation, — 
form  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  go  into 


the  bush  ;  and  I  also  learn  that  the  colony  some 
times  receives  some  harvester  tired  of  roaming  for 
field  work,  to  whom  the  free  loose  life  there  has,  one 
must  suppose,  attractions  superior  to  those  of  the 
virtuous  hovel  at  home.  She  walks  in  and  is  wel- 
come :  welcome  are  far  less  eligible  immigrants  too. 
Suppose  a  woman  with  child  who  has  followed  her 
lover  to  the  camp  and  loses  him  there,  or  is  admon- 
ished with  blows  to  leave  him  alone ;  or  suppose  a 
young  wife  in  the  same  condition  is  bidden  by  her 
martial  lord  to  go  away  and  44  do  as  other  women 
do  n  (which  seems  to  be  the  formula  in  such  cases)  ; 
they  are  made  as  welcome  amongst  the  wrens  as  if 
they  did  not  bring  with  them  certain  trouble  and  an 
inevitable  increase  to  the  common  poverty.  I  am 
not  speaking  what  I  believe  they  would  do,  but  what 
they  have  done.  It  is  not  long  since  that  a  child 
was  born  in  one  of  these  nests  ;  and  wrens  had  made 
for  baby  what  little  provision  it  was  blessed  with ; 
wrens  smiled  upon  its  birth  (it  was  a  girl)  ;  and 
wrens  alone  tended  mother  and  child  for  days  be- 
fore it  was  born,  and  for  a  month  afterwards ;  — 
then  the  unfortunate  pair  went  into  the  workhouse. 
The  mother  of  the  babe  which  had  so  strange  and 
portentous  a  beginning  of  life  had  followed  its  gal- 
lant father  to  the  camp  from  Arklow,  —  a  fishing 
village  many  a  mile  away  ;  but  he  unfortunately  di- 
verted his  benevolence  into  other  channels,  and  she 
sought  refuge  amongst  the  bushwomen  when  her 
trouble  was  near.  They  did  what  they  could  for 
her,  and  brought  her  safely  through  without  recourse 
to  the  doctor. 

Although  the  birth  of  an  infant  is  a  novel  event 
in  the  annals  of  the  Curragh,  the  appearance  of  a 
mother  with  ber  baby  iu  arms  is  by  no  means  rare ; 
and  though  a  child  is  certainly  as  much  an  incum- 
brance "  there  as  it  can  be  anywhere,  no  objection 
is  ever  made  to  it.  In  fact,  a  baby  is  obviously  re- 
garded as  conferring  a  certain  respectability  upon 
the  nest  it  belongs  to,  and  is  treated,  like  other  pos- 
sessions, as  common  property.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  four  children  in  the  bush.  The  mother 
of  one  of  them  is  the  young  woman  whose  amazing 
abuse  routed  my  carman,  as  previously  related, 
ller  outrageous  blasphemies  were  uttered  over  the 
face  of  the  unhappy  little  one  as  it  lay  at  her  breast. 
But  even  she  seems  to  have  the  tendercst  love  for 
the  babe.  She  never  could  bear  to  think  of  part- 
ing with  the  "poor  darlint,"  she  says,  and  she  stays 
at  home  with  it  as  much  as  possible,  doing  duty  as 
watcher  at  night,  while  the  others  are  away.  The 
children  all  seemed  to  be  well  cared  for.  We  shall 
see  that  an  egg  is  always  bought  lor  Mary  Maloney's 
baby  when  the  day's  provisions  are  procured,  and  I 
found  one  bright  curly-headed  little  fellow  in  posses- 
sion of  a  doll.  Another,  a  certain  little  Billy  Car- 
son, was  produced  to  me  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  a 
rig  of  which  the  whole  nest  seemed  proud,  lie  was 
arrayed  in  a  pretty  light-colored  buff  frock,  for 
which,  I  was  assured,  as  much  as  seven  and  six- 
pence had  been  paid.  Should  the  children  fall  sick 
they  would  be  taken  at  once  to  the  workhouse  ;  for 
the  doctor  is  never  seen  in  the  bush.  In  sickness 
the  wrens  administer  to  themselves  or  each  other 
such  remedies  as  they  happen  to  r-o^*"v  i:..  cr  :sr" 
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able,  to  procure ;  and  when  these  fail,  and  the  ease 
seems  hopeless,  application  is  made  at  the  police 
barracks  at  the  camp,  and  the  half-dying  wretch  is 
carried  to  Naas  Hospital,  nine  miles  off.  The  med- 
ical officers  in  the  camp  are,  of  course,  kept  too 
busy  amongst  the  men  who  are  the  wrens'  friends, 
to  have  any  time  to  spare  for  the  wrens  themselves. 
Something  more  must  be  said  upon  that  subject  by 
and  by. 

The  communistic  principle  governs  each  nest,  and 
in  hard  times  one  family  readily  helps  another,  or 
several  help  one  ;  the  deeps  are  not  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  the  lower  deeps.  None  of  the  women  have  any 
money  of  their  own.  What  each  company  get  w 
thrown  into  a  common  purse,  and  the  nest  is  pro- 
visioned out  of  it  What  they  get  is  little  indeed ; 
a  few  halfpence  turned  out  of  one  pocket  and  an- 
other when  the  clean  starched  frocks  are  thrown 
off  at  night  make  up  a  daily  income  just  enough  to 
keep  liody  and  soul  together.  How  that  feat  is  ac- 
complished at  all  in  winter  —  in  such  winters  as  the 
last  one  —  which  was  talked  of  only  three  weeks 
ago  as  a  dreadful  thing  of  yesterday  and  its  recur- 
rence dreaded  as  a  horrible  thing  of  to-morrow  —  is 
past  mv  comprehension.  It  is  an  understanding  that 
they  take  it  in  turns  to  do  the  marketing,  and  to  keep 
house  when  the  rest  go  wandering  at  uight ;  though 
the  girl  whose  dress  is  freshest  generally  performs 
the  one  duty,  and  the  woman  whose  youth  is  not  the 
freshest,  whose  good  looks  are  quite  gone,  the  other. 
And  there  are  several  wrens  who  have  been  eight 
or  nine  years  on  the  Curragh  —  one  or  two  who 
have  been  there  as  long  as  the  camp  itself.  At  that 
time,  and  long  after,  they  bad  not  even  the  shelter 
of  a  regular-built  nest.  I  asked  one  of  these  older 
birds  how  they  contrived  their  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion then.    Said  she,  — 

"  We  M  pick  the  biggest  little  bash  we  could  find 
and  lay  imdher  it,  —  turnin'  wid  the  wind." 

u  Shifting  round  the  bush  as  the  wind  shifted  ?  " 

u  Thrue  for  ye.  And  sometimes  we  *d  wake  wid 
the  snow  coverin'  us,  or  may  be  soaked  wid  rain." 

"  And  then  how  did  you  dry  your  clothes  ?" 

u  We  jist  waited  for  a  fine  day."  Only  four  or 
five  years  ago  the  wrens  were  not  allowed  upon  the 
common  at  all,  —  at  any  rate,  nowhere  near  the 
••amp.  They  were  hunted  off  on  account  of  the  ex- 
travagant behavior  of  one  of  the  women  in  the 
presence  of  a  lady  (related  to  a  general  officer)  who 
was  riding  on  the  Curragh.  The  wretched  crea- 
ture's audacity  cost  her  companions  dear ;  they  were 
driven  from  the  common  and  their  hovels  were  de- 
stroyed. A  ditch  in  "  Furl-lane,"  leading  to  Athy, 
was  for  some  time  afterwards  their  only  home,  — 
those  who  would  not  seek  shelter  in  the  workhouse 
or  the  jail ;  as  to  which  places  they  have  no  prefer- 
ence whatever.  But  by  degrees  they  re-established 
themselves  on  the  common,  and  there  they  remain, 
a  credit  to  the  country.  I  may  mention  here  what 
I  had  nearly  forgotten  —  which  would  be  a  pity  — 
that  there  is  beside  the  colony  I  have  described 
another  small  hive  of  wrens  on  the  other  side  of  the 
camp.  Their  nest  is  pitched  in  a  field  belonging  to 
an  intelligent  Scotchmnn.  It  contains  a  family  of 
seven.  In  consideration  of  the  shelter  afforded  to 
these  wretched  creatures  by  the  humane  proprietor 
of  the  field,  who  holds  a  good  deal  of  land  round 
about,  they  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  trespassers  on 
the  Scotchman's  grounds.  In  this  way  they  prob- 
ably save  tlie  cost  of  a  couple  of  men  and  their 
d< >£.■<.  Indeed  the  proprietor  himself  is  said  to  rate 
their  services   much   higher,   and  to  boast  that 


"  the  wrens  do  his  work  better  than  twenty  police- 
men." 

Whiskey  forms,  no  doubt,  a  very  important  part 
of  these  poor  wretches'  sustenance.  Whiskey  kills 
in  the  end,  or  it  swiftly  destroys  all  that  is  comely 
and  healthy  in  woman  or  man  ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  without  it  the  wren  could  hardly 
live  at  all.  She  would  tell  you  existence  would  be 
impossible  without  it;  and  unfortunately  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  answer  that  "  enough "  mav  be 
good  for  food,  but  "too  much"  is  poison.  They 
get  it  easily;  they  get  it  from  the  soldiers  when 
they  can  get  nothing  else;  and  hunger  and  cold  and 
wet  dispose  them  too  readily  to  "go  home  with  their 
heads  full  of  drink  though  their  pockets  are  empty. 
Then  at  any  rate  they  are  warm ;  the  appetite  for 
food  is  drowned  ;  they  arc  drunk,  and  being  drunk, 
4i  don't  care  " ;  and  how  not  to  care  cannot  always 
be  an  undesirable  end  when  your  lot  is  cast  amongst 
the  Curragh  bushes.  But  of  course  even  the 
seasoned  wren  cannot  live  by  whiskey  alone ;  and  I 
took  some  pains  to  ascertain  how  she  did  live. 
Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  got  out  of  the  plain  it- 
self, not  even  water ;  and  the  nearest  town  or  vil- 
lage is  three  or  four  miles  off.  But  there  is  the 
camp  within  something  like  half  a  mile ;  ant]  though 
the  wrens  are  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  to 
appear  within  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards  of 
certain  defined  limits  of  the  camp,  the  severity  of 
this  regulation  is  relaxed  on  three  days  of  the  week 
when  a  sort  of  market  is  held  there.  A  certain 
number  of  the  wrens  arc  then  allowed  to  approach 
and  make  purchases,  "just  like  other  people."  But 
the  market  days  at  the  camp  are  only  three  out  of 
the  weekly  seven,  —  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday ;  and  though  as  a  rule  the  camp's  sweet- 
hearts Jo  find  means  to  get  their  daily  bread,  they 
have  to  get  it  from  day  to  day.  At  Tuesday's 
market  Tuesday's  fixxl  maybe  bought;  but  Wednes- 
day's food  there  is  no  money  for  yet  Nor  can 
all  they  need  be  bought  at  the  camp  market ;  and 
so  they  pay  frequent  visits  to  a  certain  little  store 
or  chandler's  shop. 

Learning  this,  I  also  visited  the  store,  for  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  particular  purchases  <>f  the 
wren.  Bread  and  milk  and  potatoes  were  the  most 
conspicuous  articles  in  the  shop,  —  in  fact,  the  only 
articles  to  be  seen  in  any  quantity  ;  and  so  it  was 
easy  to  discover  what  the  good-natured  little  woman 
behind  the  counter  was  chiefly  called  upon  to  sup- 
ply. I  say  good-natured  little  woman,  for  her  man- 
ner to  the  degraded  creatures  who  flocked  to  her 
shop  was  very  considerate ;  and  they  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  appreciative  of  its  spirit.  Bread,  pota- 
toes, imlk,  candles,  —  these  were  the  things  most  in 
demand.  Thus,  one  woman  carried  off  a  stone  of 
pot  itoc*(12  lbs.),  twopenn'orth  of  milk  (in  a  tin 
can  with  a  cross  handle),  a  fourpenny  loaf  of  bread, 
a  penny  candle,  and  "  an  egg  lor  Mary  Maloney's 
baby."  Other  women  made  purchases' of  tobacco, 
tea,  and  sugar ;  and  when  these  articles  are  added 
■to  the  others  a  pretty  complete  account  is  given  of 
the  wren's  provender.  Flesh  meat  is  a  rare  luxury  ; 
though  sometimes  a  few  meagre  slices  of  bacon  pive 
token  of  its  presence  amidst  half  a  stone  of  potatoes. 
Nor  is  tobacco  a  luxury  merely.  That  weed  is  a 
well-known  stifler  of  hunger,  —  a  fact  which  every 
wren  discovers  for  herself  before  long.  Water  L<  a 
luxury.  They  would  have  to  buy  every  pint  of  it, 
were  they  not  permitted  (on  account  of  a  little  casu- 
alty which  may  be  mentioned  by  and  by)  to  get  it 
from  the  military  train.    As  it  is,  they  do  buy  water 
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sometimes  of  good-natured  Mrs.  Westley.  I  wan  in 
her  shop  one  day  when  several  wrens  were  market- 
ing there.  All  were  served  but  one,  —  a  civil  and 
decent-looking  girl,  whom  she  detained  while  she 
carefully  unfolded  a  little  parcel.  "  There,  Nelly," 
said  she,  presenting  the  wren  with  a  sprig  of  laven- 
der, "  put  it  with  your  clothes,  my  dear  ;  it  '11  make 
'em  smell  nice."  Nelly  had  never  seen  a  lavender 
sprig  before,  evidently;  but  she  took  it  respectfully, 
tucked  it  into  the  bosom  of  her  gown,  an  J  no  doubt 
folded  it  in  that  garment  when  it  was  set  aside. 
For,  as  I  have  said,  the  women  put  off  their  decent 
clothes  immediately  they  have  no  further  use  for 
them  as  ornaments  ;  for  in  that  sense  the  print  gown 
and  "  Curragh  petticoat  "  are  regarded.  "Fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds  "  is  a  saying  as  well  under- 
stood in  the  bush  as  anywhere  else.  Thus,  Bridget 
Flannagan,  who  had  the  honor  of  coming  from  the 
capital,  was  able  to  put  down  the  pretensions  of  one 
of  her  companions  who  spoke  of  Dublin  ladies  as 
equals,  by  exclaiming,  "  You  set  yourself  along  wid 
such  as  thim  !  Where 's  your  foine  clothes  V 
Where  'a  your  gewlree  V  " 

From  all  this  a  fair  idea  may  bo  gained,  I  hope,  of 
the  intolerable  life  of  the  Curragh  wren,  —  intoler- 
able to  such  of  us,  at  any  rate,  as  have  any  sense  of 
public  decency  or  public  duty.  We  do  not  hear  now 
of  women  being  found  dead  amongst  the  furze  as 
they  say  used  sometimes  to  happen,  but  surely  things 
are  terrible  enough  as  they  are  to  demand  notice  and 
remedy.  It  was  the  death  of  one  of  the  wretched 
creatures  which  led  to  the  granting  of  water  to  them 
from  the  camp  supplies.  In  the  nest  where  I  spent 
one  uncomfortable  night,  out  of  a  desire  to  get  my 
lesson  thoroughly,  a  woman  named  Burns  was  sudden- 
ly taken  ill,  and  in  the  morning  was  found  dead 
amongst  her  companions.  In  this  case  a  surgeon 
was  brought,  and  there  in  the  nest  (I  shuddered  as 
the  story  was  told  to  me)  a  surgical  examination 
was  made  of  the  poor  wretch's  body.  An  inquest 
was  afterwards  held  in  the  same  shameful  place, 
and  evidence  taken  of  her  companions.  The  med- 
ical evidence  showed  that  the  woman  had  perished 
through  exposure  to  the  weather  and  the  drinking 
of  foul  water,  —  collected  anywhere  on  the  common. 

A  verdict  to  that  effect  was  accordingly  returned 
by  the  jury,  who  subscribed  the  handsome  sum  of 
thirteen  shillings  towards  defraying  the  funeral  ex- 
penses. She  was  buried  in  Kildare  churchyard,  to 
which  better  home  she  was  attended  by  her  compan- 
ion?. That  must  have  been  a  pretty  sight  for  the 
parson.  No  similar  death  has  happened  in  the  col- 
ony since  Mar  Burns  perished.  The  unfortunate 
creatures  hold  out  as  long  as  they  can,  and  then 
crawl  to  the  hospital  or  the  workhouse  to  die  there. 

IV. 

Visit  ino  the  bush  women  of  the  Curragh  in  the 
day  time  naturally  seemed  to  be  an  incomplete  way 
of  ascertaining  how  they  really  lived.  The  wren  is. 
of  course,  a  night  bird,  and  ought  to  be  seen  at 
night  by  any  one  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  learn 
her  real  characteristics  and  the  part  she-  plays  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe.  Therefore  I  ventured  on 
a  journey  to  the  bush  one  evening,  making  myself 
as  safe  as  a  man  can  be  who  goes  into  haunts  of 
recklessness  and  crime  with  nothing  about  him  to 
tempt  cupidity,  and  with  a  stout  stick  lor  the  casual 
purjuxes  of  defence.  I  did  not  suppose  I  should 
have  any  extraordinary  adventures,  but  the  Curragh 
is  a  wide  place,  and  "very  lonely,  and  such  of  the 
Queen's  troops  as  consort  with  the  bushwomen  are 


often  of  a  dangerous  character,  especially  when  they 
happen  to  be  drunk. 

It  was  already  dark  when  I  set  out  from  that  mis- 
erable little  town,  Kildare,  directing  my  steps  first 
towards  a  landmark  uncomfortably  called  the 
"  Gibbet  Rath.  "  Gibbet  Rath  I  made  out  without 
much  difficulty ;  and  from  that  spot  made  my  way 
across  the  dark  and  silent  common  to  the  bush  vil- 
lage, which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  far  in  its  in- 
terior. I  had  marked  the  path  pretty  accurately  on 
former  visits ;  and,  after  passing  many  a  bush  that 
might  have  been  a  wren's  nest,  I  presently  discov- 
ered a  glimmer  of  light  here  and  there  in  the  dis- 
tance, which  assured  me  that  I  had  not  gone  wrong. 
These  light*  were  the  turf  fires  of  the  wrens,  burning 
upon  their  earthen  floors  in  a  homelike  way,  which, 
at  a  distance,  was  pleasant  enough.  But  arrived 
amongst  the  nests  a  difficulty  did  arise.  Here  were 
several,  but  how  could  I  distinguish  the  one  at  which 

1  could  most  rely,  from  previous  acquaintance,  upon 
a  civil  reception  V  There  were  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  at  all ;  and  after  wandering  between 
one  and  another  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  out  No. 

2  nest,  I  resolved  to  take  my  chance  and  enter 
that  which  was  nearest  at  hand.  This  particular 
nest,  however,  needed  no  addition  to  its  assembled 
company.  Peeping  in  through  the  hole  that  is  called 
a  door-way,  I  observed  that  the  bush  was  tenanted 
by  six  wrens,  two  soldiers,  and  two  little  children. 
The  women  were  smoking,  the  soldiers  roasting  po- 
tatoes, or  "  spuds,"  as  they  called  them,  at  the  fire  ; 
the  children,  poor  little  souls  !  were  huddled  amongst 
the  women,  awake  and  lively,  and  perfectly  con- 
tented. As  soon  as  my  presence  was  known,  I  was 
invited  to  enter.  So  I  went  in,  just  to  light  my 
pipe ;  and  still  the  women  smoked,  and  the  soldiers 
roasted  potatoes,  and  the  children  stared  al>outtlicm 
with  innocent  inquiring  eyes,  and  a  pretty  picture 
of  humanity  they  made  crouched  and  crowded 
together  in  the  low-roofed  little  den.  But  my 
visit  was  not  to  /Aw  nest ;  and  therefore,  after  a  few 
compliments  and  the  circulation  of  my  tobacco 
pouch,  I  ventured  to  ask  my  way  to  No.  2  n«>t. 
One  of  the  women  rose  to  show  me  the  way.  The 
others  put  away  their  pipes  at  the  same  moment, 
and  getting  together  the  various  articles  of  their 
evening  attire,  sallied  out  to  dress  in  "  the  open." 
Their  stockings  were  already  outside,  hanging  upon 
adjacent  bushes.  These  the  women  gathered,  and 
then  proceeded  to  dress  in  the  )i<;ht  that  streamed 
upon  the  common  from  their  fire  and  their  one 
candle.  Stockings,  boots,  the  Curragh  petticoat, 
the  starched  cotton  gown,  and  with  a  little  deft 
arrangement  of  the  hair,  there  they  stood  clean 
and  decent  enough — to  look  at.  The  toilet  heing 
completed,  each  took  a  glance  at  herself  in  the  look 
ing-glass,  and  then  away  they  went  into  the  dark- 
ness, the  soldiers  with  them,  leaving  my  guide 
behind.  She  faithfully  showed  me  to  No.  2,  and 
then  went  back  to  keep  watch  till  her  companions 
returned  from  one  more  excursion  into  the  mo-it 
dismal  swamp  of  vice  where  they  find  their  daily 
bread. 

No.  2  nest  had  also  its  turf  fire  burning  near  the 
door;  by  the  light  of  which  I  saw,  as  I  approached 
it.  one  wretched  figure  alone.  Crouched  near  the 
glowing  turf,  with  her  head  resting  upon  her  hands, 
was  a  woman  whose  age  I  could  scarcely  guess  at, 
though  1  think  by  the  masses  of  black  hair  th;it  (i  ll 
forward  over  her  hands  and  backward  over  her  hare 
shoulders  that  she  must  have  been  young.  She  wa.-t 
apparently  dozing,  and  taking  no  heed  of  the  pranks 
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of  the  frisky  little  curly-headed  boy  of  whom  1 
have  made  mention  before ;  he  was  playing  on  the 
floor.  When  I  announced  myself  by  rapping  on  the 
bit  of  corrugated  iron  which  stood  across  the  bot- 
tom of  the  door-way,  the  woman  started  in  something 
like  fright;  but  she  knew  me  at  a  second  glance, 
and  in  I  went.  u  Put  back  the  iron  if  ye  plaze,"  said 
the  wren,  as  I  entered  ;  w  the  wind  's  blowing  this 
way  to-night,  bad  lack  to  it."  The  familiar  iron  pot 
was  handed  to  me  to  sit  upon,  my  stick  was  delivered 
over  to  poor  little  Billy  Carson,  my  whiskey  flask  and 
my  tobacco  were  laid  out  for  consumption,  and  I  laid 
myself  oat  for  as  much  talk  as  could  be  got  from  the 
watching  wren.  Billy  Carson  had  not  the  splendid 
appearance  he  wore  when  I  last  saw  him,  in  his  Sun- 
day frock.  His  clothes  were  rags,  and  they  were 
few  and  foul.  The  face  of  the  poor  child  was  of  the 
color  of  the  earth  he  sprawled  upon  ;  but  there  were 
his  thick  curly  black  locks  find  his  great  big  eyes,  as 
full  of  fun  and  sense,  of  innocence  and  spirit,  as  if 
he  w«*ts  n't  a  wren's  child  at  all.  While  I  looked  at  this 
unfortunate  little  fellow,  wondering  what  was  likely 
to  be  the  end  of  him,  and  what  my  own  end  might 
have  been  had  I  begun  life  as  a  wren's  little  boy, 
the  woman  still  sat  crouched  near  the  fire,  with 
her  face  bidden  on  her  folded  arms,  in  a  very  mis- 
erable and  despairing  attitude  indeed.  I  asked  her 
whether  the  boy  was  hers,  by  way  of  starting  a  con- 
versation ;  she  bluntly  answered  me  without  looking 
up  that  "  it  was  n't,  thank  God."  I  tried  again. 
M  Have  some  whiskey ;  you  're  cold."  "  Indade  I  am, 
but  it  '8  not  whiskey  that  will  warm  me  this  night," 
said  she.  But  next  minute  she  jumped  up,  turned 
some  whiskey  into  a  cup,  tossed  it  oft*  with  a  start- 
lingly  rapid  jerk  of  hand  and  head,  went  to  the  look- 
ine-class  (an  irregular  fragment  as  big  as  the 
palm  of  your  hand),  and  wisped  her  hair  up  in  a  large 
handsome  knot.  Then  the  whiskey  began  to  operate; 
her  tongue  was  loosed.  She  readily  answered  all 
the  trifling  questions  I  asked  of  her,  meanwhile  put- 
ting Billy  to  bed,  who  had  got  sleepy.  I  was  very 
cunous  to  see  how  this  would  be  done  when  she 
proposed  it  to  Billy,  but  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  process  to  reward  expectation.  The 
straw  was  pulled  from  under  the  crockery  shelf,  and 
Billy  was  placed  upon  the  heap  dressed  as  he  was, 
with  an  injunction  to  shut  his  eyes.  He  did  so,  and 
the  operation  was  complete. 

Of  course  I  wanted  to  know  how  my  wretched 
companion  in  this  lonely,  windy,  comfortless  hovel 
came  from  being  a  woman  to  be  turned  into  a  wren. 
The  story  began  with  "  no  father  nor  mother,"  an 
aunt  who  kept  a  whiskey  store  in  Cork,  an  artillery- 
man who  cume  to  the  whiskey-store,  and  saw  and 
seduced  the  girl.  By  and  by  his  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  the  Curragh.  The  girl  followed  him,  be- 
ing then  with  child. 

"  He  blamed  me  for  following  him."  said  she. 
"  He 'd  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  He  told  me 
to  come  here  and  do  like  other  women  did.  And 
what  could  I  do  ?  My  child  was  born  here,  in  this 
very  place,  and  glad  I  was  of  the  shelter,  and  glad 
1  was  when  the  child  died,  —  thank  the  blessed 
Mary  !  What  could  I  do  with  a  child  ?  His  father 
was  sent  away  from  here-,  and  a  good  riddance. 
He  used  me  very  bad."  After  a  minute's  silence 
the  woman  continued,  a  good  deal  to  my  surprise, 
"  I  '11  show  you  the  likeness  of  a  betther  man,  far 
away  !  —  one  that  never  said  a  cross  word  to  me, — 
blessed  *s  the  ground  he  treads  upon ! " 

And,  fumbling  in  the  pocket  of  her  too  scanty  and 
too  dingy  petticoat,  she  produced  a  photographic 


portrait  of  a  soldier,  enclosed  in  half  a  dozen  greasy 
letters. 

"  He 's  a  bandsman,  sir,  and  a  handsome  man  in- 
dade, he  is,  and  I  believe  he  likes  me  too.  But  they 
have  sent  him  to  Malta  for  six  years.  1 11  never  see 
my  darlint  again." 

And  then  this  poor  wretch,  who  was  half  crying 
as  she  spoke,  told  me  how  she  had  walked  to  Dub- 
lin to  see  him  just  before  he  sailed,  "  because  the 
poor  eraythur  wanted  to  see  me  onst  more."  The 
letters  she  had  in  her  pocket  were  from  him.  They 
were  read  and  answered  by  the  girl,  whose  pen- 
manship I  have  already  celebrated,  and  who  seems 
to  be  the  only  woman  in  the  whole  colony  who  can 
either  read  or  write.  I  could  not  find  another,  at 
any  rate. 

From  this  woman,  so  strangely  compounded,  I 
learned,  as  I  sat  sinoki  ng  over  the  turf  fire,  —  and 
the  night  was  bitterly  cold,  —  much  that  I  have  al- 
ready related.  I  also  learned  the  horror  the  women 
have  of  the  workhouse  ;  and  how,  if  they  are  found 
straying  over  the  limits  allotted  to  them,  they  have 
to  appear  at  Naas  to  be  fined  for  the  offence  (a  half- 
crown  seems  to  be  the  fine  commonly  inflicted),  or 
to  be  sent  for  seven  days  to  jail.  There,  accord- 
ing to  this  woman,  they  get  about  a  pint  of  u  stir- 
about "  for  breakfast,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
some  more  stirabout  and  about  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  nothing  more  till  breakfast-time  next  day.  I 
cannot  but  think  this  a  false  statement,  and  yet  she 
spoke  of  the  workhouse  as  a  place  still  more  un- 
lovely. However,  she  had  suffered  so  much  priva- 
tion last  winter  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  not 
to  stay  in  the  bush  another  such  season. 

"  At  the  first  fall  of  the  snow  I  'II  to  the  work- 
house, that  I  will !  "  she  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
says  that  in  such  an  event  he  is  determined  to  cut 
his  throat  "  Why,  would  you  belave  it,  sir,  last 
winther  the  snow  would  be  up  an  high  as  our  little 
house,  and  we  had  to  cut  a  path  through  it  to  the 
min,  or  we  M  been  ruined  intirely."  In  this  way 
she  talked,  and  I  listened,  and  heard  how  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  I  was  in  had  been  se- 
duced at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  four  months 
by  an  officer  in  a  rifle  regiment,  —  a  circumstance 
of  which  my  companion  seemed  to  think  there  was 
some  reason  to  be  proud.  **  A  rale  gentleman  he 
was."  I  also  heard  that  in  winter  some  of  the 
women  knit  stockings  to  sell  at  the  camp  market, 
adding  a  little  money  to  the  common  stock  that 
way ;  and  further  that  sometimes  an  officer  took  a 
fancy  to  the  comj>ani unship  of  some  particular  wren, 
and  smuggled  her  into  his  quarters. 

Presently  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard.  "  Gun 
fire  ! "  cried  my  companion.  w  They  '11  soon  be  back 
now,  and  I  hope  it 's  not  drunk  they  arc."  I  went 
out  to  listen.  All  was  dead  quiet,  aud  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  the  lights  in  the  various  bushes,  till 
suddenly  a  blaze  broke  out  at  a  distance.  Some 
dry  furze  had  been  fired  by  some  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  wandering  on  the  common,  and  in  search  of 
whom  the  picket  presently  came  round,  peeping  into 
every  bush.  Presently  the  sound  of  distant  voices 
was  heard  ;  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  its  shrill- 
ness and  confusion  made  it  known  to  me  that  it  was 
indeed  a  party  of  returning  wrens,  —  far  from  sober. 
They  were,  in  fact,  mad  drunk ;  and  the  sound  of 
their  voices  as  thev  came  on  through  the  dense  dark- 
ness, screaming  obscene  songs,  broken  bv  bursts  of 
horrible  laughter,  with  now  and  then  a  rattling 
volley  of  oaths  which  told  that  fighting  was  going 
on,  was  staggering. 
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I  confess  I  now  felt  uncomfortable.  I  had  only 
seen  the  wren  sober,  or  getting  sober ;  what  she 
might  t>e  in  thai  raging  state  of  drunkenness  1  had 
yet  to  find  out ;  ana  the  discovery  threatened  to  be 
very  unpleasant.  The  noise  came  nearer,  and  was 
more  shocking  because  you  could  disentangle  the 
voices  and  track  each  through  its  own  course  of 
swearing,  or  of  obscene  singing  and  shouting,  or  of 
dreadful  threats  which  dealt  in  detail  with  every 
part  of  the  human  frame.  "  Is  this  your  lot  V*  I 
asked  my  couqkanion,  with  some  apprehension  as  at 
length  the  shameful  crew  burst  out  of  the  darkness. 
"  Some  ov  'em,  I  think."  But  no,  they  passed  on ; 
such  a  spectacle  as  made  me  tremble.  1  felt  like  a 
man  respited  when  the  last  woman  went  staggering 
by. 

Again  voices  were  heard,  this  time  proceeding 
from  the  women  belonging  to  the  bush  where  I  was 
spending  so  uncomfortable  an  evening.  Five  in  all, 
two  tipsy  and  three  comparatively  sober,  they  soon 
presented  themselves  at  the  door.  One  of  them  was 
Billy's  mother.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  child 
woke  up  and  cried  tor  her.  She  was  the  most  for- 
bidding-looking creature  in  the  whole  place ;  but 
she  hastened  to  divest  herself,  outside,  of  her  crin- 
oline and  the  rest  of  her  walking  attire  (nearly  all 
she  had  on),  and  came  in  and  nursed  the  boy  very 
tenderly.  The  other  wrens  also  took  off  gown  and 
petticoat,  and  folding  them  up  made  seats  of  them 
within  the  nest. 

Then  came  the  important  inquiry  from  the  watch- 
ing wren,  "  What  luck  have  you  had  V  "  —  to  which 
the  answer  was,  "  Middling."  Without  the  least 
scruple  they  counted  up  what  they  had  got  amongst 
them,  —  a  poor  account :  it  was  enough  to  make  a 
man's  heart  bleed  to  hear  the  details,  and  to  see  the 
actual  money.  In  order  to  continue  my  observa- 
tions a  little  later  in  a  way  agreeable  to  those 
wretched  outcasts,  I  proposed  to  stand  supper,"  — 
a  proposition  which  was  joyfully  received,  of  course. 
Late  as  it  was,  away  went  one  of  the  wrens  to  get 
supper,  presently  returning  with  a  loaf,  some  bacon, 
some  tea,  some  sugar,  a  little  milk,  and  a  can  of  water. 
The  women  bought  all  these  things  in  such  modest 
quantities  that  my  treat  cost  no  more  (I  got  my 
change,  and  1  remember  the  precise  sum),  than  two 
shillings  and  eightpence  halfpenny.  The  frying-pan 
was  put  in  requisition,  and  there  seemed  some  pros- 
pect of  a  "jolly  night"  for  my  more  sober  nest  of 
wrens.  One  of  them  began  to  sing,  not  a  pretty 
song,  but  presently  she  stopped  to  listen  to  the  rav- 
ings of  a  strong-voiced  vixen  in  an  adjoining  bush. 
"  it 's  Kate,"  said  one,  "  and  she 's  got  the  drink  in 
her,  —  the  divil  that  she  is."  1  then  heard  that  this 
was  a  woman  of  such  ferocity  when  drunk  that  the 
whole  colony  was  in  terror  of  her.  One  of  the  wo- 
men near  me  showed  me  her  face  torn  that  very 
night  by  the  virago's  nails,  and  a  finger  almost  bitten 
through.  As  long  as  the  voice  of  the  formidable 
creature  was  beard,  every  one  was  silent  in  No.  2 
nest, — silent  out  of  fear  that  she  would  presently 
appear  amongst  them.  Her  voice  ceased ;  again  a 
song  was  commenced  ;  then  the  frying-pan  began  to 
hiss ;  and  that  sound  it  was  perhaps  which  brought 
the  dreaded  virago  down  upon  us.  She  was  heard 
coming  from  her  own  bush,  raging  as  she  came. 

"  My  God,  there  she  is ! "  one  of  the  women  ex- 
claimed ;  -she 's  coming  here,  and  if  she  sees  you 
she'll  tear  every  rag  from  your  back!" 

The  next  moment  the  fierce  creature  burst  into 
our  bush,  —  a  stalwart  woman,  full  five  feet  ten 
inches  high,  absolutely  mad  with  drink.    Her  hair 


was  streaming  down  her  back,  Bhe  had  scarcely  a 
rag  of  clothing  on,  and  the  fearful  figure  made  at 
me  with  a  large  jug,  intended  to  be  smashed  upon 
my  skull.  I  declare  her  dreadful  aspect  appalled 
me ;  I  was  so  wonder-stricken  that  t  believe  she 
might  have  knocked  me  on  the  head  without  resist- 
ance. But,  quick  as  lightning,  one  of  the  women 
got  before  me,  spreading  out  her  petticoat.  "  Get 
out  of  it!"  she  shouted,  in  terror,  "  Run!"  And 
so  I  did.  Covered  by  this  friendly  and  grateful 
wren  I  pawed  out  of  the  nest  and  made  my  way 
homeward  in  the  darkness.  One  of  the  girU 
stepped  out  to  show  me  the  way.  I  parted  from 
her  a  few  yards  from  the  nest,  and  presently  '*  lost 
myself  on  the  common.  It  was  nearly  two  o'clock 
when  I  got  to  Kildare  from  my  last  visit  to  that 
shameful  bush  village. 

As  I  wandered  over  the  common  for  two  good 
hours  I  saw  that  dreadful  woman  in  imagination 
at  ever)'  turn,  and  her  voice  disturbed  my  sleep 
when  at  last  I  did  get  to  bed.  I  resolved  to  go  no 
more  a-nestmg :  but  to  return  and  write  what  I 
have  now  written,  hoping  that  some  good  may  come 
of  it.  1  suppose  it  is  not  j>ossible  to  allow 
things  to  continue  in  a  Christian  country  ? 


PLANCHETTE. 

Last  autumn  I  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
an  old  friend  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  weather 
was  charming ;  game  plentiful,  —  grouse,  black  game, 
partridges,  hares :  the  moors  blooming  with  heather ; 
the  fields  dotted  with  corn-stooks ;  the  river,  flow- 
ing just  below  the  old  baronial  hall,  was  full  of 
salmon ;  and  so  lovely  in  itself  that  to  fail  to  catch 
them  there  was  better  than  good  sport  in  many 
tamer  waters.  There  were  croquet  parties,  pleasant 
companions,  excellent  fare,  and  all,  in  short,  that 
could  conduce  to  make  a  visit  delightful.  But 
there  was  still  another  source  of  amusement,  mys- 
terious and  novel,  at  least  in  this  country,  which  is, 
I  believe,  well  known  across  the  Atlantic.  Perhaps 
some  trans- Atlantic  contributor  may  be  induced  to 
give  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  account  of  it  than 
the  following  imperfect  sketch. 

When  I  reached  my  friend's  house,  1  found  among 
the  guests  my  old  friend  Mr.  B.,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  a  tour  in  the  States,  and  was  full  of 
all  he  had  seen  there.  After  dinner,  when  we 
"joined  the  ladies,"  the  pianoforte  was  open,  and 
my  friend  B.  was  apparently  persuading  a  young 
lady  to  sing.  I  heard  him  say  imploringly,  "  Plan- 
chette ! "  which  I  assumed  to  be  some  favorite  song 
of  his,  though  unknown  to  me.  Miss  A.  gave  a 
gesture  of  dissent,  and  then  proceeded  to  "  Call  the 
cattle  home  across  the  sands  o'  Dee,"  a  song  much 
more  familiar  to  us  all,  certainly  to  me,  than  the 
mysterious  "  Planchette."  The  song  over,  the  fair 
songstress  and  Mr.  B.  betook  themselves  to  a  retired 
part  of  the  drawing-room,  and  soon  were  intent 
over  what  appeared  to  me  some  game.  They  leant 
over  the  little  table  which  separated  them,  and 
whatever  their  occupation  was,  it  appeared  to  be 
verv  engrossing. 

The  evening  terminated  in  the  usual  gathering 
of  male  guests  in  the  servants'-hal),  where,  over 
toddy  and  cigars,  we  shot  our  grouse  and  caught  our 
salmon  over  again.  B.  left  us  early,  having  to  pack 
up,  as  he  was  to  take  his  departure  next  day ;  and 
as,  some  time  after,  I  went  along  the  corridor  lead- 
ing to  the  bachelors'  quarters,  I  found  his  door  open, 
and  him,  standing  in  the  midst  of  open  portman- 
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teaus,  engaged  in  the  pleasing  occupation  of  plan- 
ning how  to  put  into  them  again  all  the  things  that 
had  been  taken  out  of  them  some  weeks  before. 

Of  these  possessions,  one  attracted  my  especial 
attention. 

'  What's  this,  B. ? "  I  asked. 

M  O.  that 's  4  Planehette ' !  " 

"  •  Planehette ' !    I  thought  1  Planehette '  was  a 

song ! " 

"Haven't  you  seen  it?  O,  I  forgot,  you  only 
came  to-day.  4  Planehette '  is  not  a  song,"  be  said, 
laughing,  as  I  explained  the  origin  of  my  blunder. 
•4  This  is  4  Planehette.' "    And  this  is  what  I  saw. 


'•Well,  but  what  is  it?" 
"  What  you  see." 
"  And  its  use?" 

"  Well,  it  will  write  down  the  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion you  like  to  ask  it." 

44  Of  course  it  will,"  I  replied ;  44  as  would  any 
pencil  in  vour  hand  or  mine." 

•*  No.  I  mean  that,  without  any  voluntary  action 
on  any  one's  part,  it  will  write  down  on  paper  an 
answer  to  any  question,  —  I  don't  say  necessarily 
the  proj>er  answer,  but  an  answer." 

I  looked  naturally  incredulous,  and  my  friend 
then  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  he  had  brought 
44  Planehette  "  from  America,  where,  he  said,  it  was 
not  only  common,  but  was  by  many  implicitly  be- 
lieved in  as  something  preternatural. 

44  No  canny,  eh  ?  "  I  remarked,  as  I  held  it  in  my 
hand.  44  Why,  you  have  had  this  made  specially 
for  your  visit  to  Scotland,  for  anticipating  that  here 
it  would  be  called  the  Deil,  you  have  met  the  charge 
by  having  it  made  of  oak." 

44  Ah,"  said  B., 44  you  don't  believo  it." 

44  Believe  what  ?  That  it  will  write  without  the 
direction  of  human  hands?    Certainly  not." 

44  Nor  did  I  till  I  had  tried  it.  Now  you  give  it 
a  fair  trial.  I  have  left  one  with  our  friends  here. 
I  don't  think  they  quite  like  it,  but  it  will  write  for 
Miss  A.,  and  you  try  it  with  her  to-morrow." 

I  examined  the  machine,  as  he  explained  the 
mode  of  using  it. 

It  is  made  of  any  wood  —  oak,  in  this  instance  — 
and  is  shaped  thus  :  — 


i: 


71  incbM  Ion?  by  7 
*  in  it*  widest  part; 


J  of  ru  inch  Uiick. 


Pentagraph  wheel, 
about  1J  of  an 
inch  from  a  W  b. 


At  a  a  are  two  pentagraph  wheels.  In  the  hole 
B  is  fixed  a  soil  pencil,  which  is  so  adjusted  as  to 
form,  as  it  were,  the  third  leg.  The  44  little  plank 
or  board"  is  then  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  — 
common  white  cartridge  paper  is  the  best  —  and 
two  persons  lay  their  hands  very  lightly  upon  it, 
not  in  any  way  influencing  its  motion.    Then  one 


of  them,  or  a  third  person,  asks  a  question,  and  the 
wheels  move.  44  Planehette "  traverses  the  paper, 
and  the  pencil,  of  course,  following  the  motion  of 
the  wheels,  writes  the  reply. 

44  Do  you  mean,"  I  asked,  4'  that  it  always  does  so 
with  any  one  ?  " 

44  No,'  it  rarely  writes,  at  first,  for  any  one,  but 
generally  runs  about  the  paper,  round  and  round, 
or  up  and  down,  but  it  will  almost  always  write  in 
the  end,  if  the  operators  persevere.  But  for  some 
people  it  won't  move  at  all.  I  must  say,"  he  con- 
tinued, 44  that  the  answers  are  generally  wrong,  and 
that  its  prophecies — it's  fond  of  prophecy  —  are 
generally  false ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  it  should 
write  at  all  ?  " 

44  Very,"  I  remarked,  dryly. 

44  Ah  !  you  don't  believe  it,  and  I  don't  wonder." 

And  then  he  told  me  his  experiences  of  it  in  the 
States,  far  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  first  specimen  he  had  of  its  powers. 

44  Two  ladies."  he  said,  44  had  their  hands  on  it, 
and  I  was  asked  to  question  it.  I  was  as  incredu- 
lous as  you  are ;  so  I  resolved  to  ask  a  puzzler.  I 
had  been  to  hear  Spurgeon  preach  shortly  before 
leaving  England.  I  was  struck  with  his  text,  the 
words  of  which  I  distinctly  remembered,  though  I 
had  forgotten  where  thev  came  from.  So  I  asked 
Planehette.  It  instantly  wrote  4  2d  Cor.,'  and 
mentioned  chapter  and  verse.  We  looked  it  up, 
and  it  was  right!  Now  that  was  extraordinary, 
was  it  not  ?  " 

44  No.  I  suppose  you  repeated  the  words  of  the 
text,  and  the  young  ladies  recognized  it.  and  wrote 
the  reply." 

"Notatall;  I  asked  where  the  text  came  from 
without  repeating  it." 

I  could  not  deny  that  the  circumstances,  as  stated, 
were  extraordinary ;  but  I  contented  myself  with 
making  the  very  original  remark,  44 1  should  like  to 
have  witnessed  it  myself." 

He  continued  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  ask  the 
question  aloud,  a  mental  question  was  quite  sufficient ; 
and  that  all  languages  were  alike  to  it. 

44  Now,"  he  said, 44  don't  suppose  I  am  such  a  fool 
as  to  believe  that  there  is  anything  4 spiritual'  or 
supernatural  about  it  I  merely  tell  you  what  I 
have  seen,  judge  for  vourself.  But  as  it  is 
into  the  small  hours  I  must  go  on  packing." 

"  Planehette  "  was  restored  to  its  usual  place  — 
B.'s  hat-box  —  and  I  went  to  bed. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  interest  in  this 
curious  and  altogether  novel  subject.  Here  was  a 
man  whom  I  had  known  intimately  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  —  a  man  of  scrupulous  truth,  —  his  perfeet 
straightforward  truthfulness  was  proverbial  among 
his  friends;  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  without  one 
particle  of  imagination,  —  in  short,  the  very  last  man 
to  take  up  a  question  like  this  with  enthusiasm  or 
credulity.  What  was  I  to  thin!*  ?  He  gave  me  his 
word,  which  I  knew  I  could  trr  t,  that  there  was  no 
trick  in  it,  —  that  what  he  told  :ue  he  had  seen ;  and 
he  challenged  me  to  give  the  matter  a  fair  trial, 
and  judge  for  myself.  Now,  there  are  hundreds 
of  men,  and  more  hundreds  of  women,  from  whom 
one  would  receive  a  statement  of  this  sort  with 
many  grains  of  salt,  not  because  they  are  unworthy 
of  credit,  but  because  their  temperaments  would 
incline  them  to  be  "  led  captive  "  by  the  wonderful 
and  the  mysterious,  —  "omne  ignotum  pro  magnijico." 
But  my  friend,  as  I  have  said, "was  not  one  of  them, 
—  not  one  to  be  carried  away  by  any  speculative 
or  imaginative  question.   He  is  essentially  clear- 
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headed  and  hard-headed,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
poor  compliment  to  his  common  sense  to  suppose 
that  he  believed  in  the  spirituality  of  "a  little 
board."  My  curiosity  was  picked  —  and  I  fell 
asleep. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  I  referred  to  "  Plan- 
chette."  Miss  A.  was  evidently  a  convert.  My 
host  said  nothing.  My  hostess  confessed  she  did  not 
"  quite  like  it."  Others  ridiculed  it,  and  the  subject 
dropped. 

Most  of  the  guests  left  that  day  to  make  way  for 
a  new  batch ;  and  when  evening  came  Miss  A.  and 
I  sat  down  to  ,k  Planchette  "  with  two,  at  least,  of 
our  lookers-on,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  "crittur  " 
before. 

We  placed  our  hands  on  "  Planchette,"  and  asked 
some  question.  For  a  while,  it  was  stationary : 
then  it  began  to  move  under  our  hands,  and  to  run 
about  the  paper,  scoring  lines  up  and  down,  some- 
times fast,  sometimes  slow  ;  our  hands  scarcely 
touched  it.  "It  is  merely  the  effect  of.  pulsation," 
I  said.  But  we  persevered,  and  presently  it  began 
to  form  letters. 

Our  first  question  was,  "What  letters  are  en- 
graved in  this  locket?"  The  locket  was  mine,  and 
I  of  course  knew  the  letters,  though  I  had  not  opened 
the  locket  for  a  long  time.  Miss  A.  was  ignorant 
of  them.  There  were  four  letters,  of  which  K  and 
B  were  the  last  two.  Planchette  wrote  "  K.  B."  I 
observed  that  the  K  was  formed  differently  from 
the  manner  in  which  I  write  the  letter,  and  1  asked 
Miss  A.  to  write  it  in  her  ordinary  way.  She  did 
so,  and  this  was  unlike  the  K  written  by  Planchette 

—  which  was  thus  (J^/£^-and  on  examining  the 

letter  in  the  locket,  it  exactly  corresponded  with  it. 

Now,  as  I  knew  the  letters,  and  Alias  A.  did  not, 
the  influence  which  produced  them  must,  I  presume, 
have  been  mine,  not  hers,  yet  mine  involuntarily, 
for  I  certainly  did  not  consciously  direct  the  pencil. 
Indeed,  had  \  been  dishonest,  and  intentionally  in- 
fluenced it,  I  should,  I  imagine,  have  written  all  the 
letters  and  not  two  only. 

I  gave  my  hostess  five  letters,  which  I  had  re- 
ceived that  dnv,  and  bejrjred  her  to  select  one  with- 
out  our  knowledge,  and  question  "Planchette." 
She  did  so,  asking  the  initials  of  the  writer.  The 
reply  was  again  K.  B.  It  proved  that  the  letter 
selected  was  not  written  by  K.  B.,  bnt  by  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  general  officers ;  but  it  was 
placed  in  an  envelope  (not  seen  by  us)  directed  by 
the  owner  of  these  initials. 

That  the  action  of  the  pencil  is  generally  influ- 
enced by  those  whose  hands  are  on  the  board,  I 
have  no  doubt;  but  assuming  these  persons  to  be 
honest,  and  to  abstain  from  any  voluntary  move- 
ment, it  is  equally  beyond  doubt  that  this  influence, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  involuntary.  It  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  easy  to  make  the  pencil  write,  pentagraph- 
wheels  being,  as  every  one  knows,  most  sensitive. 
Let  us  suppose  that  A.  and  B.  intend  to  make  it 
write,  one  of  two  things  is  necessary,  either  they 
must  be  confederate,  and  agree  to  write  the  same 
word,  or  one  must  be  passive,  and  must  allow  the 
other  to  write  it. 

Assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  this  to  be  the 
way  in  which  answers  are  produced,  how  will  the 
following  admit  of  explanation  ? 

One  of  the  guests,  who  had  just  arrived,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  asked  —  "At  what  town  did  I 

rurchase  these  sleeve-links  ?  "  Neither  Miss  A.  nor 
knew. 


"  Planchette  "  instantly,  in  a  great  hurry,  wrote, 
"  Aberness ! " 

"  Wrong."  exclaimed  the  inquirer,  triumphantly ; 
"  I  bought  them  in  Paris." 

But  wrong  as  the  answer  was.  it  was,  in  my  judg- 
ment, an  exceedingly  curious  answer,  showing,  as  I 
think,  that  the  influence  of  those  whose  hands  are, 
on  the  board  is  unconscious  and  involuntary.  I 
certainly  was  not  thinking  of  any  place  in  particu- 
lar, nor  was  Miss  A. ;  but  we  both  kneie  that  the 
gentleman  who  put  the  question  was  an  Jfordeen- 
shire  man,  anil  that  he  had  just  come  from  Inver- 
ness.  Here,  then,  was  a  conglomeration  of  two 
places  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  this,  I 
think,  proves  that  Miss  A.  and  I  were  perfectly 
huncut  in  the  matter.  Had  we  either  of  ns  intended 
to  write  Aberdeen,  or  Inverness,  we  should  scarcely 
have  produced  such  a  quaint  combination  of  the  two. 

We  put  many  more  questions  that  evening,  the 
answers  to  which  were,  some  right  and  some  wrong; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  all  the  answers  were 
wrong  when  the  questions  related  to  subjects  un- 
known to  us,  and  put  by  a  third  j>crson.  And  in 
almost  all  cases,  this  has  been  the  result  of  my  ex- 
perience ;  but  not  in  all,  as  I  will  show  after- 
wards. 

I  was  sufficiently  interested  in  this  curious  little 
machine  to  make  every  kind  of  experiment  after- 
wards, that  I  could  think  of,  my  friend  B.  having 
presented  me  with  one,  which  a  London  instru- 
ment-maker had  made  for  him  from  his  American 
pattern. 

I  found  it  most  amusing  in  replying  to  answers 
relating  to  the  future,  all  the  answers  proving 
wrong,  of  course;  but  some  were  so  unexpected, 
and  so  absurd,  that  they  caused  the  greatest  possi- 
ble fun.  It  replied  equally  willingly  in  French  or 
Latin,  and  in  Oriental  languages.  In  all  cases 
where  the  experiment  was  honestly  made,  the  oper- 
ators did  not  consciously  influence  the  pencil. 

The  following  is  a  curious,  and,  supposing  me  to 
be  incapable  of  falsehood  in  the  matter,  a  conclusive 
instance  of  this :  — 

A  bracelet  was  lyin?  on  the  table.  On  the  cbasp 
was  a  word  in  Oriental  characters  ;  on  the  back  of 
the  clasp  were  initials  in  English.  I  had  my  hands 
on  "  Planchette,"  a  friend  joining  me.  I  knew  the 
language  to  which  the  word  belonged ;  my  friend 
did  not.  The  question  was,  "  What  are  the  Eng- 
lish initials  on  the  back  of  the  clasp  ?  "  "  Plan- 
chette," instead  of  writing  the  English  letters  at  the 
back,  wrote  the  initial  letter,  in  the  Oriental  char- 
acter, of  the  word  on  the  front  of  the  clasp.  Now 
hero  was  a  reply  certainly  contrary  to  any  expecta- 
tions which  I  might  have  been  supposed  to  have 
formed.  I  knew  what  was  written  on  either  side 
of  the  clasp,  my  friend  did  not.  If  I  hail  tbrmed 
any  expectation,  it  would  have  been  that  "  Plan- 
chette "  would  have  written  what  1  asked.  I  cer- 
tainly should  not,  hail  I  wished  to  astonish  my 
friend  by  making  it  appear  that  "  Planchette " 
would  answer  the  questions  put  to  it,  have  written 
a  reply  bo  inappropriate.  What  produced  the  au- 
swer?    At  least,  there  was  no  collusion. 

Often  "  Planchette  "  misspells.  Once  it  insisted 
on  spelling  "commander"  with  one  "m";  again 
and  again,  we  wished  it  to  spell  it  right;  but  no. 
We  tried  it  letter  by  letter,  pausing  between  each 
letter  ;  but  only  one  "  m  "  woold  it  write. 

Had  we  intentionally  influenced  its  action,  we 
surely  should  have  made  it  write  two,  which  we 
fully  expected  it  would  do. 
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(Generally,  its  blunders  in  orthography  are  the 
blunders  of  those  whose.  hands  are  on  it.  For  ex- 
ample, it  wrote  a  French  word  lor  me,  and  put  an 
accent  on  it,  which  should  not  be  there,  l>eeause  I 
beli«'ved  it  should  be  there;  anil  in  writing  a  Latin 
word  for  a  lady,  it  spelt  it  as  Uio  lady  thought  it 
should  be  spelt,  —  wrong. 

To  sum  up,  then :  my  experience  of  44  Plan- 
chette "  in  that  generally  "  its  utterances  are  unmis- 
takable emanations  from  ourselves."  without  any 
conscious  eflbrt  of  will  on  our  parts,  as  a  friend  to 
whom  I  introduced  44  Planchettc  "  excellently  puts 
it.  But,  believing,  as  I  of  course  do,  that  the  influ- 
ence, whatever  it  be,  is  a  purely  natural  one.  —  for 
I  ueed  not  say  that  I  should  deem  it  an  insult  to 
my  intellect  were  it  supposed  that  I  belie  veil  it  a 
supernatural  influence,  —  the  fact  that  its  utterance 
is  a  mere  reflex  of  the  mind  of  the  operator,  does 
not  detract  from  the  interest  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  in  it. 

Is  it  any  natural  power  not  yet  fully  understood  ? 

Why  does  the  pencil  move?  and  if  it  moves,  why 
does  it  form  letters?  Why  does  it  put  these  letters 
into  intelligible  word*,  whatever  sense  these  words 
may  have?  Why  will  it  move  for  one,  write  lor 
another,  and  do  neither  for  a  third  ? 

Another  peculiarity  is,  that  if  it  writes  a  word 
you  can't  read,  it  rewrites  it  —  manifestly  the  same 
word  —  the  same  in  up  and  down  strokes,  in  every 
twist  and  turn  —  over  ami  over  again,  if  you  will 
that  it  should  do  so.  It  will  even  repeat  the  scrib- 
bli*s  which  it  makes  when  it  declines  to  write  ;  and 
if  the  pencil  is  taken  up  in  the  middle  of  a  word, 
and  put  down  again  at  the  same  spot,  it  will  re- 
sume its  writing  and  finish  the  word.  When  in  its 
course  it  arrives  at  the  edge  of  the  paper,  it  will 
often  continue  its  writing,  turning  round  ami  writ- 
ing upside  down,  thus  so  that  you  must  reverse  the 
paper  to  read  its  writing. 

Generally  44  Planchette  "  will  not  write  for  one 
person,  two  being  apparently  required  in  most 
cases.  But  in  two  instances  I  have  seen  it  write 
for  a  single  pair  of  hands.  The  K.  B.  before  re- 
ferred to  is  one  who  has  this  power,  whatever  it 
may  be ;  a  cousin  of  nunc  another,  in  both  cases 
ladies,  and  I  may  here  note  that  for  women  44  Plan- 
chette "  writes  more  readily  than  for  men. 

I  have  heard,  on  the  authority  of  persons  impos- 
sible to  discredit,  that  44  Planchette  "  will  occasion- 
ally give  correct  answers  to  questions  put  by  a 
third  person,  the  answers  to  such  questions  being 
known  to  the  third  person,  but  not  known  to  those 
whose  hands  are  on  the  board.  I  have  tried  this 
often,  and  only  in  two  instances  have  I  seen  the  ex- 
periment succeed.    I  will  detail  them. 

I  was  staying  with  some  friends,  and  speaking  of 
44  Planchette,"  I  said  I  fancied  electricity  must  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  performances.  My  host- 
ess said,  "  Let  me  try,  for  I  have  always  been  told 
that  I  possess  a  great  deal  of  electric  power." 
44  Planchette "  was  produced.  The  lady  and  I 
placed  our  hands  on  it,  and  I  begged  her  husband 
to  put  Fome  question  the  answer  to  which  was 
known  to  him  but  not  to  us. 

He  asked,  uTo  whom  did  I  write  this  morn- 
ing?" 

44  Planchette  "  instantly  commenced  writing. 

"  Stop,"  said  Colonel  G.,  who  was  watching  it 
44  It  has  answered  my  question." 

I  removed  the  board ;  but  seeing  that  after  the 
name  it  had  continued  as  if  going  to  write  more,  I 
replaced  it,  so  that  the  point  of  the  pencil  was  ex- 


actly on  the  spot  from  which  I  had  removed  it,  and 
requested  it  to  be  so  gool  as  to  proceed.  It  went 
on,  and  then  gave  its  usual  sign  of  having  finished 
by  describing  a  sort  of  circular  flourish  round  its 
writing. 

On  examining  its  work  we  found  44  Thomson 
William." 

Thomson  was  not  the  name ;  but  I  adopt  it  be- 
cause, like  the  real  name,  it  admits  of  two  modes  of 
spelling,  and  in  this  ( -ase  it  spelt  the  name  correctly 
in  the  least  common  form. 

44  Well,"  said  Colonel  G.,  "that's  odd!  The 
surname  is  right ;  but  I  don't  know,  or  have  forgot- 
ten if  I  ever  did  know,  the  Christian  name," 

On  looking  in  the  44  Army  List  "  he  found  it  was 
William. 

Mrs.  G.  neither  knew  that  her  husband  had 
written  to  the  person  named,  nor  did  she  know  him 
even  by  name,  —  nor  did  I. 

The  next  case  occurred  among  the  same  people, 
and  was  even  more  curious. 

Co|oncl  G.  asked :  "From  whom  did  I  hear  this 
morning  ?  " 

Planchette.  — 44  .lames." 

Colonel  a.  — 44  So,  wrong  there;  try  again." 

Planchettc.  — 44  James." 

44  Are  you  sure,"  said  we,  44  you  have  not  heard 
from  any  one  named  James?  " 

44  Quite  sure."  he  replied,  deep  in  the  Times. 

44  Planchette "  was  requested  to  say  where 
44  James  "  lived,  and  replied,  44  London." 

44  What  was  his  surname  ?  " 

44  Planchettc  "  wrote  it,  — 44  G  ." 

4-  Are  you  nuile  sure,"  we  again  asked,  44  that 
your  brother  James  did  not  write  to  you  ! " 

44  By  Jove !  "  exclaimed  the  Colonel ;  44  he  did,  — 
to  tell  me  not  to  go  up  to  dinner  to-day,  because 
my  father  had  just  discharged  the  butler.  I  quite 
forgot." 

F  said  that  my  friend  B.  told  me  that  44  Plan- 
chette" would  sometimes  answer  mental  questions 
correctly.  In  every  experiment  I  have  made  but 
one,  it  was  a  failure.    One  was  correct. 

There  wa«  a  dinner  part)',  at  Colonel  G.'s.  I 
produced  44  Planchette,"  and  Mrs.  G.,  one  of  the 
ladies  for  whom  I  said  44  Planchette  "  wotdd  write 
alone,  of  course,  was  present.  I  begged  her  hus- 
band to  arrange  with  any  of  the  guests  a  question 
which  they  should  address  mentally  to  the  lady. 
He  selected  a  clergyman,  and  after  conferring  to- 
gether in  a  whisper  at  the  side  of  the  room  omwsite 
to  44  Planchettc,"  Colonel  G.  announced  that  he  had 
put  the  question  mentally. 

44  Planchettc  "  wrote,  44  Town." 

The  question  was  then  communicated  to  the  par- 
ty.   It  was,  44  When4  is  (myself)  going  to-nior- 

row  / 

I  was  going  to  town. 

Now  there  could  be  no  collusion  here.  The  lady 
who  had  her  hands  on  44  Planchette  "  did  not  hear 
the  question,  and  there  was  the  corroborative  testi- 
mony of  the  clergyman  as  to  what  that  question  was, 

I  do  not  profess  to  understand  this,  and  can  only 
assume  that  the  husband  possessed  some  magnetic 
power  over  his  wife,  for  in  the  three  cases  cited, 
44  Planchette "  replied  correctly,  when  Mrs.  G.'s 
hands  were  on  it,  to  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
she  was  ignorant  of. 

Can  the  utterances  of 41  Planchette  "  be  explained 
by  natural  electricity  and  animal  magnetism?  I 
commend  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Rad- 
clifle,  who  has  so  closely  studied  these  subjects. 
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I  am  too  ignorant  to  know  whether  it  is  possible 
that  the  uerves  having  their  seat  in  the  brain  oonld 
thus  act,  as  it  were,  in  concert  with  the  brain,  and 
without  any  conscious  effort  of  the  mind  or  will, 
produce  the  formation  of  letters  and  words,  such  as 
are  formed  when  the  hands  are  laid,  as  I  have  de- 
scrilied,  on  "  Planchette." 

This  I  do  know,  —  that  the  hands  will,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  write  without  any  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  their  owners,  for  I  have  more 
than  once,  when  oppressed  with  fatigue,  beat,  and 
over-work,  fallen  into  a  doze  with  my  pen  in  my 
hand,  and  when  I  have  recovered  consciousness,  I 
have  found  that  in  the  temporary  unconsciousness 
of  sleep  I  have  still  been  writing,  although  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  my  writing  under  these  circum- 
stances was  never  as  coherent  as  the  performances 
of  "Planchette." 

If  the  cause  of  the  motion  and  of  the  formation  of 
letters,  words,  and  sentences  be  explained,  the 
words  themselves  need  not,  I  think,  be  deemed 
mysterious.  None  but  savages  consider  dreams 
preternatural,  yet  there  is  no  conscious  effort  of  the 
will.  No  one  considers  sleep-walking  or  sleep-talk- 
ing "  spiritual,"  yet  it  is  involuntary.  Once  estal>- 
lish  the  motion,  and  the  connection,  if  it  exist,  in 
the  sense  1  have  referred  to.  between  the  nerves 
and  the  brain,  — once,  in  short,  explain  the  act  of 
"  Planchette's "  writing,  and  the  mutter  of  it  need 
excite  no  surprise.  What  is  more  unexpected  or 
more  sudden  than  a  change  in  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  ?  What  more  wonderful  than  the  human 
miml  V 

But  I  am  getting  out  of  my  depth.  I  have  given 
a  plain  and  thoroughly  truthful  account  of  my  own 
experience  of  "  Planchette."  There  are,  doubtless, 
manv  others  equally  trustworthy,  who  could  cite 
experiences  even  more  interesting.  My  object  in 
recording  mine  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  to  a  very  curious  subject,  —  to  what  may  be  a 
new  natural  power,  or  rather  a  new  development 
of  a  natural  power.  It  is  worthy  of  careful  exami- 
nation bv  unprejudiced  men  of  science,  nnd  I  hope 
mv  slight"  sketch  may  induce  some  of  them  to  give 
"  Planchette"  "  a  fair  field,  and  no  favor." 

MY  AUNTS  PEARL  RIN(i. 

u  That  pearl  ring,  Mabel,  —  you  prefer  that  to 
all  the  others?" 

I  fancied  my  aunt  spoke  in  a  slightly  regretful 
tone,  although  she  had  emptied  the  contents  of  her 
little  jewel-casket  into  my  lap  so  carelessly,  and  bid 
me  select  the  trinket  which  should  be  her  gift  to  me 
on  my  approaching  wedding-day. 

••  Yon  know  I  have  a  strange  fancy  for  pearls, 
aunt  :  but  if  you  have  the  slightest  affection  for  this 
riiiir.  1  would  not  take  it  for  the  world  ;  —  and  in- 
dee.l,"  I  added,  setting  the  delicate  little  circlet 
»s  ile.  and  turning  again  to  its  more  glittering  fel- 
lows. ••  I  dare  say  I  can  find  one  which  pleases  me 
cf|U  lily  amid-t  such  a  collection." 

lint  with  a  little  hasty  movement  my  aunt  threw 
it  buck,  saying,  "No,  no,  my  dear;  if  yon  like  it, 
take  it.  I  have  no  affection  for  it.  lle  iven  knows 
1  have  little  cause  ever  to  wish  to  sec  it  or  hear  of 
it  ai»:iin."  And  then,  seeing  that  I  looked  up  in 
some  amazement  at  her  unusual  energy,  she  added, 
with  almost  a  scornful  smile,  "  What  are  jewels  to 
me  now  V  " 

We  were  silent  a  moment  or  two,  and  somehow 
I  felt  that,  in  spite  of  the  quiet  manner  with  which 


my  still  beautiful  aunt  sank  back  in  her  chair 
and  resumed  her  embroidery,  I  had  inadvertently 
touched  on  some  painful  memory,  and  roused  some 
emotion  which  it  required  all  her  strength  of  will  to 
repress. 

She  was  no  ordinary  character,  as  I  well  knew. 
Self-possessed  and  reserved  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
she  had  always  inspired  me  with  more  awe  and  re- 
spect than  loving  confidence  ;  but  as  she  sat  there, 
with  the  evening  light  falling  on  her  delicate  face, 
her  lips  firmly  compressed,  her  brows  slightly  frown- 
ing, something  seemed  suddenly  to  thaw  my  heart 
towards  her ;  and  in  spite  of  her  frigid  manner,  I 
drew  closer  to  her,  and,  laying  my  head  on  her 
knee,  said  softly,  "  I  fear  I  have  pained  you,  aunt 
Magdalen." 

Her  needle  went  very  fast  for  a  few  stitches,  and 
then,  as  if  with  some  resolution  which  cost  her  an 
effort  to  make,  she  laid  down  her  work,  and  fixing 
ber  eyes  on  mine,  gazed  at  me  for  some  moments 
thoughtfully  and  intently. 

"  I  am  not  superstitious,  Mabel,  as  you  know," 
she  began  slowly,  and  laying  her  light  cold  hand  on 
my  head:  "but  I  think  before  we  quite  conclude 
the  matter  of  the  pearl  ring,  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
its  history.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  think  it  an 
auspicious  bridal  gift  when  you  know  all  about  it, 
and  —  and  me." 

Her  voice  dropped  painfully  as  she  said  the  last 
words,  and  I  saw  by  her  face  that  the  memory  of 
some  past  sorrow  was  pressing  upon  her  with  a  force 
that  ev  en  her  strong  will  could  scarcely  meet  and 
master. 

"  It  is  not  a  pleasant  story  to  tell,  Mabel,  and  it  is 
one  which,  though  known  to  others,  my  lips  have 
never  before  told  ;  and  —  " 

"  If  it  is  painful  to  you,  dear  aunt,"  I  interrupted 
quickly,  u  do  not  make  such  an  effort  for  me,  then. 
Never  mind  about  the  ring,  aunt  Magdalen:  give 
me  that  little  cross  you  used  to  wear, —  indeed  the 
only  ornament  I  have  ever  seen  upon  you :  I  shall 
treasure  it  even  more  than  the  pearl  ring." 

"Hush,  my  dear — hash!"  she  answered,  more 
kindly,  however,  than  was  her  wont.  "  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  tell  you  this  story.  Do  not  inter- 
rupt me,  but  listen  quietly :  and  if  you  can  draw 
any  lesson  for  your  own  future  guidance  in  life,  do; 
and  then,  at  any  rate,  some  good  may  result  from 
my  pain. 

I  was  very  handsome  when  I  was  your  age, 
Mabel;  I  was,  moreover,  accomplished;  and  having 
lived  a  good  deal  with  a  fashionable  cousin  in  Lon- 
don. I  had  acquired  all  the  polish  of  manner,  at 
least,  which  the  habitual  contact  of  good  society 
gives.  So  when  on  one  of  my  rare  visits  home  I 
met  and  became  engaged  to  Lord  Rutherford,  the 
possessor  of  Rutherford  Park,  no  one  was  very  much 
surprised,  except  perhaps  myself. 

Your  mother  was  many  years  my  senior,  and 
though  an  anycl  in  disposition,  she  had  never  been 
remarkable  lor  beauty :  neither  was  she  accom- 
plished ;  anil  she  therefore  regarded  me  a*  a  mar- 
vel, and  thought  no  position  too  high  for  me  to 
aspire, to.  My  father  shared  her  enthusiasm,  and 
the  consequence  was.  when  I  occasionally  came  to 
spend  a  month  or  two  at  the  quiet  country  rectory, 
I  was  treated  as  a  kind  of  divinity  by  my  own 
family,  and  feted  and  admired  as  a  superior  being 
by  the  quiet  country  neighbors. 

In  justice  to  myself,  however,  I  must  say  that, 
although  naturally  enough  I  was  willing  aud  pleased 
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to  be  flattered,  iny  head  was  not  altogether  turned 
by  it ;  and  I  had  acquired  enough  worldly  knowl- 
edge in  my  London  experiences  to  know  that 
beauty  was  not  the  sole  charm  by  which  husbands 
were  to  be  won,  —  especially  noble  husbands,  —  or 
fate  ruled.  And  when,  therefore,  Lord  Rutherford 
asked  mc  to  be  his  wife,  I  waa  very  much  delighted 
and  certainly  a  little  surprised. 

I  accepted  him  without  a  moment's  hesitation  ;  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  I  accepted  his  coronet  and  for- 
tune ;  for  of  himself,  except  as  a  necessary  appen- 
dage to  these  desirable  blessings,  I  thought  nothing. 

He  was  dark,  and  stern,  and  rather  cold  in  man- 
ner; and  certainly  had  he  been  a  simple  nobody  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  preferring  him  to  a 
light-hearted  captain  of  dragoons  who  happened  to 
be.  staying  in  the  neighborhood,  and  who  for  some 
time  had  been  paying  me  devoted  attention. 

Guy  Pevcril  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  the 
term  fascinating  "  may  be  truly  applied.  He  cer- 
tainly thoroughly  understood  the  art  of  making  him- 
self agreeable ;  and  if  he  did  not  win  hearts  quite  so 

3uickly  or  constantly  as  he  fancied,  he  won  without 
ifficulty  those  first  vivid  fancies  which  a  little  con- 
stancy on  his  part  could  soon  have  made  firm,  even 
fierce,  love. 

I  certainly  liked  Guy  better  than  Lord  Ruther- 
ford, and  it  was  rather  a  trial  at  first  to  have  to  give 
him  up  as  my  constant  companion  in  walking  and 
riding,  and  take  dark,  stern  Eustace  instead ;  but 
the  coronet  kept  me  firm  for  the  first  few  days,  and 
then  gradually  my  betrothed's  truly  noble  character 
became  more  revealed,  and  if  I  did  not  love  him 
enthusiastically,  I  learned  to  re-peet  and  honor 
him,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  his  refined  and  in- 
tellectual conversation. 

The  more  I  was  with  him,  too,  the  higher  grew 
this  esteem;  and,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  must  say, 
that  though  I  felt  my  own  nature  was  scarcely  fit  to 
soar  with  his,  I  made  vigorous  efforts  to  make  my- 
self more  worthy  of  him. 

I  was  clever  after  a  style  of  my  own,  and  perhaps 
really  more  acute  in  my  appreciation  of  character 
than  Lord  Rutherford,  and  I  clearly  saw  that  he  did 
not  comprehend  me ;  I  saw  that  he  worshipped 
rather  some  ideal  standard  of  female  perfection 
which  he  imagined  developed  in  me  than  my  re;d 
true  self. 

But  this  pained  me. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  too  sincere  to  wish  to 
deceive  him:  hut  at  the  same  time  I  was  afraid  of 
his  suddenly  becoming  aware  of  my  inferiority  and 
ceasing  this  devoted  worship. 

In  spite  of  my  disquietude,  however,  the  court- 
ship proceeded  very  quietly  for  some  weeks,  and 
things  were  advancing  satisfactorily  towards  the 
consummation  of  all  our  hope?.  Tho  wedding-day 
was  fixed,  my  trousseau  was  nearly  ready,  the 
sojourn  for  the  honeymoon  was  decided  on,  and  as 
far  as  human  ken  could  reach  nothing  appeared 
which  could  possibly  interfere  with  the  event  which 
was  to  place  a  coronet  on  my  brow  and  make  me 
the  wife  of  dark,  stern  Eustace  Rutherford. 

[My  aunt  paused  a  moment,  and  looking  dreamily 
out  over  the  distant  scene  of  orchard  and  garden, 
dimly  glimmering  in  the  last  faint  rays  of  the  red 
sunset,  sighed  sadly.] 

I  seem  to  see  those  scenes  of  the  past  still.  I 
could  almost  fancy  that  figure  pacing  there  beneath 
on  the  lnwn,  and  pausing  every  now  and  then  to 
look  at  this  window,  was  that  of  Eustace  Ruther- 
ford.   It  was  just  such  an  evening,  I  remember, 


when  as  I  sat  there  on  that  seat,  Mabel,  over  which 
hangs  that  rich  laburnum,  I  was  startled  by  Eustace's 
hurrying  up  in  a  breathless  state,  and  seizing  my 
hand,  exclaiming,  "Magdalen,  I  must  leave  you; 
my  mother  has  been  taken  dangerously  ill  and  I 
must  go  to  her.  I  have  only  an  instant  to  say 
good  by,  but  I  will  write " ;  and  then,  before  I 
could  say  a  word,  he  had  kissed  me  hastily  and  was 
gone. 

I  turned  pale  and  cold,  though  I  scarcely  knew 
why,  and  without  further  delay  I  went  into  the 
house  to  tell  the  news  to  my  sister  Alice. 

"  This  is  indeed  sad.  Poor  Eustace !  He  loves 
his  mother  so  devotedly,"  she  exclaimed  simply. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered ;  "  and  it  will  put  off  our 
marriage  for  —  Heaven  knows  how  long." 

Ah,  in  my  selfishness  I  was  a  true  prophetess. 

Alice  looked  up  gravely.  "  That  should  scarcely 
be  your  first  thought,  Magdalen." 

"  I  know  it  ought  not ;  but  I  'in  not  a  good  young' 
person  like  you,  All v, and,  —  and  besides  I  'in  in  love, 
you  know,"  I  replied  lightly,  as  I  was  wont  to  do 
when  I  felt  1  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself ;  and 
then  I  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  began  dashing  off 
a  brilliant  waltz,  till  my  sister's  light  hand  laid  upon 
my  shoulder  suddenly  checked  me- 

"  Don't  play  that  now,  Magdalen :  come  to  tea 
and  calm  yourself  a  little,"  she  said.  You  are 
unwise  to  give  way  to  such  excitable  moods  ;  Lord 
Rutherford  is  not  the  nature  to  stand  it." 

I  know  that,  and  I  do  not  indulge  in  them 
before  him,"  I  replied. 

"  But  if  you  allow  this  habit  to  grow,  when  you 
are  married  you  will  not  find  the  restraint  easy," 
she  exclaimed. 

I  shall  not  trouble  myself  then  ;  my  husband 
must  take  me  for  what  I  am,"  was  my  reply. 

I  needed  not  Alice's  firm  "  You  are  very  wrong, 
Magdalen,"  to  make  me  aware  of  the  fact :  but 
somehow  that  evening  I  felt  as  if  some  great  pres- 
sure had  been  taken  oft"  ine,  and  my  own  true 
nature,  evil  though  it  might  be,  would  out. 

I  went  out  again  into  the  garden,  to  avoid  con- 
tinuing the  conversation,  and  to  calm  myself. 

The  next  day  I  watched  anxiously  for  a  letter, — 
for,  truth  to  tell,  I  was  particularly  anxious  that  my 
wedding  should  take  place  at  the  time  named,  and 
if  Lady  Rutherford  died  I  knew  this  could  not  Ik;. 
But  to  my  surprise  Eustace  did  not  write  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  then  only  n  hurried  note  to  say 
his  mother  continued  ill,  hut  that  he  thought  there 
were  still  faint  hopes  of  her  ultimate  recovery :  he 
did  not  ever  mention  his  return. 

I  was  disappointed;  but  at  the  same  time  I  knew 
Lord  Rutherford's  cold  nature,  and  1  therefore 
comforted  myself  with  the  thought  that  he  prolnbly 
I  had  not  the  gift  of  warm  love-letter  writing.  I  was 
I  naturally  of  a  lively  disposition,  and  putting  the 
epistle  in  my  desk,  I  certainly  troubled  myself  but 
little  about  it,  turning  my  attention  to  such  amuse- 
ment as  Eustace's  absence  now  gave  me  leisure  to 
join  in. 

Instead  of  confining  myself  to  the  rectory  garden, 
I  went  visiting  amongst  the  neighboring  families, 
and, —  alas  for  my  weakness  and  idleness! — again 
fell  into  the  company  of  Guy  Deveril.  Since  my 
engagement  to  Lord  Rutherford  I  had  done  my  best 
to  avoid  Captain  Deveril,  feeling  that  it  was  better 
for  my  own  happiness  and  also  more  pleasant  to 
Eustace,  who,  though  he  would  not  stoop  to  outward 
demonstration  of  jealousy,  was  one  who  I  knew 
would  brook  no  rival.    Now  that  I  bad  nothing  to 
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do,  however,  no  one  to  be  with  me  constantly,  the 
temptation  was  too  gn  at  for  uic  to  resist,  ami,  in- 
sensibly, from  meeting  Guy  in  company,  and  talking 
generally  with  him,  I  passed  on  to  strolling  with  him 
apart  from  others,  and  finally  to  teie-a-tite  rambles 
and  moonlight  sauntering*,  much  in  the  same  free 
way  which  I  had  been  wont  to  indulge  in  before  my 
betrothal. 

Guy  was  more  on  a  level  with  myself  than  the 
stem  intellectual  Lord  Rutherford,  and  the  effort  1 
made  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  Eustace  was 
not 'necessary  when  I  was  with  the  gay  captain. 

He  loved  pleasure,  romance,  poetry,  music,—  all  I 
that  could  give  sunshine  to  life,  but  which  gives  no 
help  to  weather  its  storms,  — and  I  was  of  the  same 
light  nature.  His  company  charmed  me,  his  flattery 
charmed  me.  and  that  gallant  attention  in  little 
matters,  which  Lord  Rutherford  would  never  have 
thought  of  paying,  charmed  me.  But  though  I 
indulged  my  vanity  and  love  of  gayety,  my  con- 
science was  still  on  the  alert,  and  as"  yet  I  was 
faithful  in  my  thoughts  to  Eustace,  ami  if  he  had 
but  returned  then,  as  I  hoped  and  expected,  all 
might  yet  have  been  well.  Ah,  how  different 
indeed  might  my  fate  have  been  ! 

Days,  weeks  passed,  —  a  couple  of  months  went 
by,  and  Lord  Rutherford  only  wrote  that  his  mother 
lingered  still,  but  ih  such  a  state  that  from  day  to 
day  they  expected  her  to  breathe  her  last.  Our 
union  he  never  mentioned ;  only  once  or  twice  did 
he  speak  of  his  return ;  and  though  his  letters  came 
regularly  enough,  and  always  breathed  affection,  I 
began  to  receive  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  to 
grow  slowly  less  interested  in  their  contents. 

I  was  a  little  displeased  with  Eustace  at  thus 
deserting  me  for  his  dying  mother,  and  the  atten- 
tions of  Guy  Deveril  were  therefore  all  the  more 
welcome-,  and  I  know  not  whether  by  design  or 
not,  just  at  that  time  Guy  pressed  them  more  assid- 
uously than  ever,  and  whenever  he  could  be  he  was 
always  beside  me. 

Alice  shook  her  head,  and  my  father  looked 
grave ;  but  I  used  to  laugh  and  say  I  was  dull 
without  Eustace,  and  should  die  if  I  had  no  one  to 
help  me  while  away  the  time,  or  else  I  put  on  an 
offended  air,  and  with  flashing  eyes  asked  them  if 
they  distrusted  me.  My  foolish  pride  made  me 
obstinate,  —  I  would  not  be  reprimanded  and  ruled 
by  simple  Alice,  who  spent  her  life  in  cutting  out 
clothes  for  the  poor,  and  visiting  the  sick,  —  and  in 
very  bravado  I  increased  rather  than  diminished 
my  intimacy  with  the  gay  captain. 

Meanwhile  my  imprudence  was  attaining  its  cul- 
minating point. 

In  a  neighboring  town  there  was  a  grand  fancy 
fair  about  to  be  held  in  aid  of  some  charity,  and  a 
cousin  of  Guy  Deveril,  who  was  one  of  the  lady  pa- 
tronesses, asked  me  to  join  her  in  keeping  a  stall. 
The  invitation  was  sent  to  me  though  Guy,  and  he 
was  very  urgent  that  I  should  accept  it,  as  the  office 
of  driving  me  to  and  from  Little  Denton  would  fall 
to  him,  and  indeed  we  should  be  able  to  pass  the 
day  together  in  a  scene  of  excitement  and  gayety 
such  as  we  both,  loved. 

My  conscience  was  not  quite  easy,  but  I  agreed, 
and  set  about  preparing  a  dress  which  should  do  jus- 
tice to  the  occasion  and  my  own  beauty  ;  and  after 
not  a  few  hours'  hard  labor  I  laid  a  costume  out  be- 
fore Alice's  wondering  eyes  which  even  she  declared 
would  make  me  the  belle  of  the  fe!e. 

You  will  think  mo  very  foolish,  Mabel ;  but  do 
you  know  I  dreamt  of  that  dress?  I  longed  to  wear 


it  as  eagerly  as  any  village  school-girl  longs  to  put 
on  her  new  bonnet.  You  may  conceive,  then,  my 
disappointment  when,  on  the  eve  uf  the  fair,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Eustace,  which  at  first  Mght 
seemed  to  make  the  pleasure  impossible.  It  was  a 
long  letter,  filled  with  account*  of  his  mother's 
health,  and  his  own  intense  anxiety  to  get  over  the 
next  few  days, (luring  which  a  crisis  was  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  disease ;  but  in  a  short  postscript 
he  said,  "  I  have  heard  that  you  have  been  asked  to 
patronize  the  charity  fair  at  Little  Denton.  I  will 
send  you  £10  as  my  contribution.  Of  course  under 
our  present  circumstances  you  cannot  be  expected 
to  appear  at  such  a  place." 

That  was  all.  He  seemed  to  consider  it  a  matter 
of  course  that  whilst  his  mother  lay  dying  I  should 
never  dream  of  appearing  in  any  public  place  of 
amusement.  To  make  such  a  request  as  a  favor 
granted  to  himself  would  have  appeared  like  an  in- 
sult to  my  good  feeling  and  good  taste. 

But  instead  of  arguing  in  this  way,  I  exclaimed, 
"  How  Hellish  lovers  are !  Eustace  'expects  me  to 
feel  as  much  for  his  mother,  whom  I  never  saw  in 
my  life,  just  because  she  in  his  mother,  as  he  does  ! 
Absurd ! '*  And  then  crumpling  up  the  letter,  I 
dashed  down  stairs  to  stop  Guy  Deveril,  who  hap- 
pened at  that  moment  to  be  passing  the  garden-gate 
and  casting  longing  looks  up  at  my  window,  to  t»dl 
him  that  after  all  I  must  give  up  the  anticipated 
pleasure  ;  and  also  to  ask  him  to  make  my  excuses 
to  his  cousin  for  deserting  her  party  after  so  short  a 
notice. 

44  Give  up  tho  fair !"  exclaimed  Captain  Deveril. 
"  Why,  Magdalen,  whatever  spirit  of  change  has 
seized  on  you  ?  " 

44  It  is  a  great  disappointment,"  I  said  ;  44  but  Lord 
Rutherford  would  be  seriously  offended,  I  fear,  if  I 
went." 

Guy  never  spoke  against  Eustace  to  me ;  but  he 
was  always  meaningly  silent  whenever  his  name 
was  mentioned. 

44  And  what  harm  can  you  do  his  lordship  by  go- 
ing? By  George,  a  man  should  not  leave  a  girl  lor 
ten  or  twelve  weeks  in  such  an  inexplicable  manner, 
and  then  expect  her  to  live  like  a  nun !  Rutherlbrd 
is  unreasonable ! " 

I  was  silent,  for  I  did  not  choose  to  join  Guy  in 
abusing  my  betrothed. 

44 1  suppose  he  thinks  it  would  look  odd,"  I  said 
after  a  pause ;  44  and  perhaps  it  would ;  but  I  am 
very  sorry.  Will  you  tell  Mrs.  Deveril,  and  say  al- 
so that  Lord  Rutherford  intends  contributing  £  io  to 
the  charity  ?  " 

44  Let  Inm  keep  his  money!"  exclaimed  Guy  sav- 
agely. 14  £  10  won't  make  up  for  your  absence ;  and 
indeed,  Magdalen,  I  must  say  I  think  you  are  a  little 
ridiculous." 

44  Ridiculous,  Captain  Deveril !  Why,  what  can 
I  do?  I  would  do  anything  to  go,  —  at  least,"  I 
added  as  Guy  turned  suddenly  and  looked  at  rac 
with  a  strange  expression,  —  an  expression  which 
frightened  me  a  little,  — 44  anything  that  was  not  ab- 
solutely wrong." 

44  Well,  then,  burn  Lord  Rutherford's  letter,  and 
go,"  was  his  reply  in  low  tones.  44  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  quite  the  "correct  thing,  all  things  considered, 
for  you  to  attend  the  stall  and  make  yourself  con- 
spicuous; but  there  would  be  no  manner  of  harm  in 
your  driving  quietly  over  and  walking  through  the 
place  with  the  other  steady  people  who  come  to 
spend  their  money.  Even  Lord  Rutherford  only 
meant  your  joining*  the  stall-keepers.    Besides,  Mag- 
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dalcn,  the  Little  Dentonians  arc  a  distinct  set  from 
this  neighborhood .  Few  persons  would  recognize 
you." 

He  was  leaning  over  the  gate,  and  soracmow  his 
hand  touched  mine  as  he  said  this  ;  but  I  did  not  re- 
move mine. 

"It  will  be  horrible  dull  without  you,  Magda- 
len ;  and  go  I  must,  for  I  have  promised  Julia,"  he 
went  on.  "Do  come.  There  really  won't  be  any 
harm." 

.Still  I  hesitated.  I  was  sorely  tempted.  I  thought 
of  the  elegant  dress,  the  pleasures  ot  a  day  leaning 
on  Guy's  arm  in  a  tolerable  crowd  of  company  ;  and 
then  I  contrasted  the  dreariness  of  twelve  whole 
long  hours  wandering  about  the  dull  garden  or  vil- 
lage, and  Guy  at  Little  Denton.  Surely  Eustace 
did  expect  too  much;  besides,  would  be  ever 
know  V 

"  Come,"  Guy  exclaimed  suddenly.  "  You  re- 
lent. You  won't  begin  slavery  till  you  leave  the  al- 
tar, at  any  rate  ;  and  I  shall  be  at  the  gate  to-mor- 
row punctually  at  twelve.  Good  night."  Without 
waiting  (or  me  to  say  yes  or  no,  the  captain  turned 
as  he  spoke,  and  disappeared  behind  the  rose-hedge. 

When  I  went  into  the  house  ten  minutes  after,  I 
never  said  a  word  to  Alice  about  Lord  Rutherford's 
letter ;  and  when  she  said  to  me,  "  I  suppose,  Mag- 
gy, you  are  quite  ready  for  to-morrow,"  I  answered 
simply,  "  Yes;  quite." 

Well,  Mabel,  J  went  to  that  fete,  and  I  confess  I 
enjoyed  it.  My  disposition  was  one  which  thorough- 
ly loved  excitement;  and  whilst  flattery  and  com- 
pliments souuded  in  my  ears  conscience  had  no 
chance  of  being  heard.  I  was  the  handsomest  girl 
there;  and  Guy,  proud  of  being  my  chosen  cavalier, 
was  as  devoted  as  I  could  possibly  desire.  Indeed 
that  day  he  ventured  on  more  downright  love-mak- 
ing than  he  had  ever  before  attempted ;  and  he 
gave  me  to  understand  (at  least  so  I  thought)  that 
even  then,  if  I  would  desert  Eustace  Rutherford,  he 
would  only  too  readily  claim  me  as  a  wife.  I  came 
home  in  a  whirl  of  excitement:  and  it  was  only 
when  1  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow,  weary  and  ex'- 
hausted,  that  my  restless  thoughts  tumed  to  consider 
what  might  be  the  consequences  of  my  conduct. 

I  grew  strangely  anxious  now  that  I  hail  dared 
fate ;  and  I  trusted  most  intensely  that  Lord  Ruth- 
erford would  remain  away  from  the  park  long 
enough  for  the  excitement  of  the  fair  to  subside 
entirely.  So  anxious  was  I,  that  I  condescended  to 
say  to  Alice  that  I  thought  perhaps  I  had  outstepped 
the  bounds  of  propriety  in  going,  and  that  I  hoped 
she  would  not  mention  it  in  Eustace's  presence. 

It  happened  that  on  the  previous  day  I  had  lost  a 
small  locket,  of  no  great  value  ;  but  being  particu- 
larly fond  of  it  (and  indeed  of  all  jewelry),  1  had 
shown  some  vexation  at  the  loss,  and  sought  anx- 
iously about ;  and  the  next  day  I  was  not  surprised 
therefore  to  see  Guy  appear  at  a  later  hour  than 
usual,  as  he  had  promised  to  go  to  Denton  and 
make  inquiries. 

I  was  seated  in  my  accustomed  place  under  the 
drooping  willow,  working,  when  Guy  approached, 
and  throwing  a  small  packet  into  my  lap.  dropped 
into  the  scat  beside  me.  "  My  locket ! "  I  ex- 
claimed. "  A  thousand  thanks  !  I  scarcely  expect- 
ed you  would  succeed." 

"  Nor  have  I,"  replied  Guy.  "  I  thought  that, 
however,  might  replace  it.  I  went  to  Smith's,  but 
they  had  nothing  like  the  locket ;  and  I  knew  your 
fancy  for  pearls." 

Meanwhile,  in  some  surprise,  I  had  unfastened 


the  packet,  and  discovered  a  magnificent  pearl  ring 
instead  of  my  humble  little  gold  medallion. 

"  O,  but,  Guy,  I  ought  not  to  accept  it ! "  I  ex- 
claimed. "  You  forget  I  am  engaged  to  Lord 
Rutherford." 

"  Stuff!  Are  you  never  going  to  take  a  friendly 
gift  from  any  one  when  you  are  his  wife?  Non- 
sense, Magdalen !  I  was  the  means  of  your  losing 
your  pet  locket,  and  I  do  my  best  to  replace  it. 
Do  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  reject  my  offering." 

A  little  while  ago  I  should  have  refused  it  firmly; 
but  the  wrong  path  descends  very  easily,  though 
swiftly,  and  I  was  already  some  way  in  my  descent. 
"  Eustace  must  never  know  about  it,  then,"  I 
thought ;  but  I  slipped  on  the  beautiful  trinket,  and 
laughed  as  Guy  declared  I  ought  only  to  wear 
pearls,  for  they  were  the  only  ornament  delicate 
enough  for  my  fragile  white  fingers.  Still  I  was 
not  quite  easy ;  and  when  Alice  suddenly  joined  us, 
I  carefully  hid  the  hand  newly  decorated  from  her 
sight. 

I  do  not  think  Guy  was  pleased  at  this  interrup- 
tion ;  but  for  once  Alice  was  not  to  be  frightened 
away  by  even  Guy's  displeasure,  and  producing  bor 
work,  she  sat  down  and  remained  with  us  till  the 
Captain  reluctantly  said  he  must  prepare  for  his 
walk  home  ;  and  even  whilst  we  sauntered  down  to 
the  gate,  and  stood  for  an  instant  or  two  chatting, 
she  remained  within  view  on  the  lawn,  as  if  reso- 
lutely determined  to  watch  him  out  and  me  in. 

But  I  was  not  inclined  for  a  lecture ;  and  so  lean- 
ing my  arms  on  the  gate,  I  resolved  to  try  Alice's 
patience  a  little. 

Presently  a  step  coming  in  the  direction  Guy  had 
gone  made  me  look  up.  Of  course  it  must  l>e  Cap- 
tain Devcril  returning  for  something.  I  saw  a 
man's  shadow  approaching,  and  then  I  started  back. 
It  was  Lord  Rutherford  who  stood  before  me. 

I  turned  icily  cold  as  he  caught  me  in  his  arms. 

"  How  you  startle  me  !  I  did  not  expect  you  in 
the  least,"  I  exclaimed  ;  and  making  an  effort  to 
hide  my  embarrassment  under  a  show,  at  least,  of 
delight,  —  "When  did  vou  come  V  How  is  Lady 
Rutherford  ?    Why  did  you  not  write  V  " 

"  Not  a  down  questions,  please,  dearest,  in  one 
breath,"  he  answered,  with  a  pleased  laugh,  how- 
ever. "  Let  me  look  at  you,  and  sec  that  it  is  truly 
yourself." 

He  was  in  high,  even  excited  spirits  for  him  :  and 
I  could  not  help  gazing  up  at  him  in  astonishment, 
remembering  his  late  anxious  letters. 

He  rushed  into  the  house  to  give  Alice  and  my 
father  a  hasty  greeting,  and  then  rejoined  me  in 
the  garden,  having,  he  said,  something  particular  to 
say  to  ine.  My  guilty  conscience  would  have 
shrunk  had  he  not  uttered  the  words  so  joyfully, 
and  seemed  so  happy;  anil  so  I  stood  there  waiting 
for  him,  and  most  earnestly  trusting  that  all  would 
be  right. 

A  favorable  turn  had  taken  place  in  his  mother's 
malady,  aud  now  the  physicians  ordered  an  imme- 
diate removal  abroad  ;  and  her  great  de-fire  was 
that  our  marriage  should  take  place  immediately, 
and  that  after  u  short  honeymoon  wo  should  join 
her  in  Italy.  Lord  Rutherford  urged  me  nio^t  ear- 
nestly to  accede  to  her  wish  and  his,  and  of  course 
1  was  willing  enough. 

Eustace  talked  unusually  fast;  there  was  much 
to  arrange  and  little  time  to  do  it  in,  as  the  wed- 
ding would  have  to  take  place  early  in  the  ensuing 
week.  His  own  business  at  the  park,  too.  required 
his  presence ;  and  so  after  an  hour's  earnest  eonver- 
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satiou  he  prepared  to  leave  me.  I  could  scarcely 
believe,  as  I  walked  down  to  the  gate  the  second 
time  that  evening,  that  in  such  a  .short  space  so 
much  ha<l  happened,  Guy  was  almost  forgotten, — 
tlie  l'.iir  quite.  All  1  remembered  wns  that  next 
Tuesday  the  ambition  of  my  life  would  be  gratified, 
and  1  should  Udong  to  the  British  peerage. 

We  stood  at  the  gate,  and  lor  once  Eustace  lin- 
gered  and  we  talked.  I  had  a  nervous  habit  of 
twisting  my  lingers  when  excited  ;  and  was  it  my 
evil  fortune  or  an  avenging  Nemesis  made  me  fidget 
with  them  then  ?  My  thoughts  were  so  entirely 
engrossed,  that  I  quite  started  when  Lord  Ruther- 
ford (suddenly  exclaimed,  >k  Mind,  Miigdalen ;  you 
have  dropped  a  ring."  He  stooped,  and,  to  my 
horror,  took  up  the  pearl  circlet.  "  Ah,  tliat  re- 
minds me  I  have  forgotten  the  ease  of  pearls  my 
mother  sent  you.  What  a  delicate  little  affair! 
I  did  n't  give  you  this,  did  I  ?  " 

"  No,"  1  replied  faintly ;  and  then  as  he  still  held 
it  admiringly,  I  added  daringly,  I'apa  gave  it  me 
years  ago." 

Perfectly  satisfied,  he  slipped  it  on  my  finger,  say- 
ing. "  I  wish  1  had  remembered  my  mother's  gift. 
Well,  never  mind;  all  will  soon  be  yours.  Good 
night,  dearest." 

1  hail  never  told  Eustace  a  flat  untruth  before, 
though  I  had  not  hesitated  to  deceive  him ;  and  I 
felt  anything  but  comfortable  as  I  retired  to  bed 
that  night.  I  was  very  much  excited;  nevertheless 
1  could  not  help  being' haunted  by  an  uncomfortable 
dread  of  to-morrow,  and  directly  I  got  to  my  room 
I  carefully  locked  up  that  fatal  ring. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  passed  without  Eustace  making  his  appearance, 
lor  1  knew  he  was  very  busy  with  servant*  and  ten- 
ants; but  as  the  evening  drew  on  I  grew  a  little  un- 
easy. 

This  uneasiness  increased  when,  just  as  we  were 
going  to  sit  down  to  tea,  my  father  suddenly  sum- 
moned Alice  out  of  the  room. 

ll.ul  anything  occurred  ?  My  heart  beat  so  that 
I  could  hear  it  above  the  ticking  of  the  clock. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  ami  then,  to  my  in- 
tense relief,  the  door  opened,  and  Alice  returned. 
She  wa<*  deadly  pale,  and  coming  up  to  me,  she 
seized  my  hands,  and  almost  dropped  down  on  the 
stool  before  me. 

"  Something  has  happened  ?"  I  exclaimed  calmly, 
for  I  felt  desperate, — "something  has  happened, 
Alice  V  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense.  It  is  about 
Eustace  V  " 

"It  is,"  she  answered,  faintly.  "  O  Magdalen, 
what  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  foolish,  I  know  ;  but,  —  " 

"  Worse,  worse !  *'  she  exclaimed.  "  You  have 
been  mad.  You  have  given  room  for  Guy  Dever- 
il's  boasting." 

I  turned  pale. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Alice  ?  tell  me  out  plainly 
what  has  occurred." 

"  1  scarcely  know  the  whole  of  the  story  myself; 
but  it  appears  that  some  chance  brought  Lord  Ruth- 
erford mid  Captain  Deveril  together  late  last  night 
in  company,  where  it  angered  Eustace  to  hear  Guy 
speak  of  you  with  the  freedom  he  did.  He  boasted, 
Magdalen,  that  he  had  more  influence  over  you  than 
your  betrothed,  and  that  it  was  the  coronet  alone 
which  m*de  you  accept  Rutherford.  Finally,  as 
words  got  higher,  he  declared  that  you  wore  his  gage 
'd' amour  on  the  same  finger  with' that  of  your  en- 


gaged ring.  Lord  Rutherford  gave  him  a  flat  con- 
tradiction, declaring  it  was  fidae;  and  you  may 
guess  the  rest." 

"  A  challenge  ! "  I  whispered  faintly.  And  Alice 
burst  into  tears. 

I  cannot  distinctly  remember  all  that  passed  that 
miserable  evening.  I  was  like  one  in  some  terrible 
dream.  Somehow  I  found  myself  out  in  the  night- 
air,  running  between  the  rose-hedges ;  and  I  dis- 
tinctly see  the  scene,  even  now,  of  summer  stars 
gleaming  here  and  there  through  the  foliage  of  the 
trees.  And  then  I  stood  in  the  great  library  of 
Rutherford  House. 

Lord  Rutherford  was  sitting  by  the  table,  with  the 
light  falling  on  his  face,  writing ;  but  as  I  entered 
he  looked  up.  What  I  said  I  know  not,  —  whether 
I  inade  a  full  confession  and  bcsou»ht  pardon,  or 
whether  I  gasped  out  a  few  accusing  sentences,  and 
left  Eustace  to  guess  the  truth,  —  1  never  distinctly 
knew.  Some  words  of  his,  though,  stamped  them- 
selves on  my  heart,  and  haunted  me  for  years,  — 

"  Tell  me  one  thing,  Magdalen,"  he  said  sternly, 
—  "  that  ring,  was  it  Captain  Deveril's  gift  V  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  faintlv. 

"  Then  you  told  me  a  falsehood ;  you,  Magdalen, 
stooped  to  the  degradation  of  untruth.  I  have  in- 
deed been  deceived." 

There  was  a  silence  —  a  deadly  silence  —  during 
which  Eustace  Rutherford  stood  looking  down  on 
me  from  his  tall  height  with  an  expression  of  stern 
resolution.  I  knew  I  was  condemned ;  my  judge 
was  just  but  merciless. 

"  1  will  grant  your  request,"  at  length  he  said  in 
clear,  low  tones  ;  "  I  will  apologize  to  Captain  Dev- 
eril :  he  spoke  truth " ;  and  then  he  turned  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  and  left  me. 

I  never  saw  him  again,  —  indeed  ucver.  I  was 
very  ill  after  that,  and  it  was  weeks  before  I  recov- 
ered complete  consciousness,  or  could  comprehend 
the  few  lines  of  farewell  he  hail  left  for  me  before 
starting  for  the  Continent.  He  did  not  reproach 
me  for  the  past,  but  he  only  said  that  we  ought  both 
to  feel  thankful  that  before,  rather  than  after,  mar- 
riage we  had  discovered  how  totally  unsuited  we 
were  to  make  each  other's  happiness. 

Guy  Deveril  left  the  neighborhood  during  my 
illness.  You  see,  Mabel,  my  punishment  was  not 
undeserved ;  but  it  was  heavy.  And  now  what  say 
you  to  the  pearl  ring  ?  Think  you  that  it  is  an  au- 
spicious bridal  gift  V 


CRITICS  AND  CANT. 

The  new  number  of  Belgravia  contains  two  pa- 
pers —  one  by  Mr.  Sala,  anil  the  other  purporting  to 
be  a  remonstrance  by  Captain  Shandon  to  the  editor 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  —  which  are  worth  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  as  embodying  the  creed  of  the  sensa- 
tion school  of  writers.  That  school  has  generally  the 
good  sense  to  wrap  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
undoubted  popularity,  and  to  laugh  at  critics  whose 
bitterest  assaults  serve  a*  an  excellent  advertisement 
However,  certain  recent  attacks  have  for  once  made 
them  very  angry.  "  Captain  Shandon  "  tells  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  "go  to  school  and 
learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  gentleman  " ;  and  Mr.  Sala 
treats  a  "poor  canting  creature"  who  writes  in  Black- 
wood to  a  very  hearty  scolding,  declaring  that  it  is 
amongst  the  attributes  of  the  canting  creature's  tribe 
to  '*  write  so  much  drivel  at  two  pounds  a  week," 
and  to  be  themselves  "  perfectly  inane,  ignorant,  un- 
travelled,  incapable  '  duffers.' "   Now  we  care  very 
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little  to  undertake  the  canting  creature's  defence ; 
he  may  very  likely  have  talked  great  nonsense  :  and 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Sala  in  thinking  that  his  jeremiad 
upon  the  decay  of  morals  and  good  taste  was  unne- 
cessarily lugubrious  and  stilted  in  its  tone.  But, 
whilst  holding  ourselves  apart  from  the  battle,  we 
like  to  hear  Mr.  Sala's  defence  of  his  friends.  No  one 
is  better  qualified  to  set  forth  in  appropriate  terms 
the  view  of  the  thoroughgoing  cockney  who  measures 
everything  from  Moscow"  to  the  Mississippi  by  some 
standard  within  the  London  cal>-district.  and  is  per- 
fectly convinced  that  every  one  who  allVcts  to  con- 
demn him  is  a  prig,  a  coxcomb,  and  a  humbug. 
There  is  a  good  racy  flavor  of  street  slang  about  his 
writing  which  is  by  "no  menus  inconsistent  with  a  cer- 
tain cynical  common  sense. 

Mr.  Sala  begins  his  argument  by  setting  forth  a  lit- 
erary theory  as  to  the  difference  between  novels  and 
romances,  which  he  lavs  down  in  very  positive  terms. 
As  he  drops  it  immediately  afterwards,  we  will  only 
say  that  it  sounds  to  us  uncommonly  like  nonsense. 
We  learn  from  it  incidentally  that  everybody  has 
completely  forgotten  Miss  Alston ;  that  Richardson 
is  as  "dea  l  as  a doorn;iil" :  and  that  Fielding  alone, 
of' all  our  old  novelists,  survives  in  Tom  Jones,  though 
it  seenis  that  he  was  "  less  a  novelist  than  the  author 
of  an  astounding  philosophical  exposition  of  human 
nature," — -perhaps  as  absurd  a  remark  as  has  ever 
been  made  about  Fielding.  This  gives  us  some  meas- 
ure, of  the  public  whose  critical  judgment  Mr.  Sala 
accepts  as  final;  they  art;  persons  who  have  totally 
forgotten  Miss  Austen,  and  religiously  believe  in  Miss 
Braddon.  He  sneers,  by  the  help  of  inverted  com- 
mis,  at  the  "cultivated"  persons  who  admire  Rich- 
ardson ;  and  certainly,  if  everybody  has  forgotten 
Miss  Austen,  no  cultivated  person  of  our  acquaintance 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  anybody. 

Mr.  Sala  then  confutes  the  canting  creature  by  re- 
calling some  of  the  trash  which  amused  the  last  gen- 
eration of  novel-readers.  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth 
exalted  highwaymen  in  Rook  wood;  Theodore  Hook 
and  Mrs.  Trollope  used  coarser  language  than  a  mod- 
ern publisher  would  dare  to  print ;  Mrs.  Gore  and 
Lady  Klessington  wrote  terrible  trash  ;  Lord  Lytton 
put  forward  some  very  questionable  morality  in  Paul 
Clifford,  Ernest  Maltravers,  and  other  early  novels; 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote  such  stuff"  that  a  reader  who 
did  not  know  him  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  pronounce  him  to  be  "  stark  staring  mad."  If 
the  "canting  creature  "  denied  that  a  great  deal  of 
immoral  trash  has  been  published  since  the  days  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  canting  creature  was  certainly 
wrong;  and  Mr.  Sala  is  justified,  so  far  as  the  error 
of  his  opponent  can  justify  him,  in  ripping  the  said 
creature  up  and  shaking  the  bran  and  sawdust  out 
of  him,  —  to  use  Mr.  Sala's  own  graceful  invective. 
Still,  Mr.  Sala  has  too  much  sense  to  imagine  that 
this  is  a  defence  of  Miss  Braddon.  However,  if  other 
writers  have  transgressed  all  bounds  of  propriety, 
and  been  deservedly  forgotten  in  consequence,  it  is  a 
very  comforting  circumstance,  and  encourages  us  to 
hope  that  modern  sensation  literature  may  before 
long  follow  its  predecessors  to  the  dust-heap.  The 
decay  in  reputation  of  every  book  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Sala  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  unworthy  expedients 
fir  catching  a  temjtorary  popularity  will  not  enable 
a  l)ook  to  survive  a  change  or  two  of  fashion.  Mr. 
Sala,  however,  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  modern 
"  outspoken,  realistic,  moving,  breathing  fiction  "  is 
considerably  superior  to  Mrs.  Gore  and  Lady  Bless- 
ington  and  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  and  the  feebler 
performances  of  Lord  Lytton.    And  he  proceeds  to 


praise  Miss  Braddon  on  the  singular  ground  that  her 
hooks  arc  pictures  of  real  life,  and  are  written  for 
grown  people,  and  not  for  babes  and  sucklings. 
Have  there  not  been  Road  murders  and  plenty  of 
other  horrors  and  immoralities,  and  is  not  that  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  we  shall  "  take  no  harm  by  read- 
ing realistic  novels  of  human  passion,  weakness,  and 
error  "  ?  "  Jane  Eyre  "  was  a  sensational  novel,  for  in 
it  a  mad  woman  tries  to  burn  down  her  husband's 
house;  "  Adam  Bede"  is  sensational,  for  it  includes 
frailty  and  murder ;  and  why  should  people  hive  the 
ridiculous  prudery  to  object  to  Miss  Braddon'*  mur- 
ders and  bigamies  V 

This  is  a  very  neat  illustration  of  the  misty  uncer- 
tainty as  to  all*  canons  of  criticism  which  is  apt  to 
possess  even  a  clever  man,  when  he  surrenders  him- 
self to  be  the  organ  of  the  cockney  mind,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  the  voice  of  the  people  which  reads  shilling 
magazines  is  the  Vor  Driiwlore  which  all  cultivated 
persons  should  bend  in  reverence.  He  entirely 
misses  the  whole  point  of  the  objections  brought  by 
sensible  people  against  Miss  Braddon.  No  man  of 
tasto  objects  to  treating  of  crime  in  a  novel ;  murder 
and  bigamy  may  be  introduced  without  any  fault  of 
art.  Perhaps  the  greafa'st  novel  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, "  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  depends  upon  a  crime 
which  is  scarcely  mentionable  nt  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Sala,  indeed,  knows  too  much  of  life  to  suppose  that 
it  is  all  made  up  of  bigamies  and  robberies  and  bid- 
den crime,  and  young  ladies  shoving  their  husbands 
into  dry  wells.  When  such  things  occur  they  arc 
still  exceptional,  and  a  novelist  who  claims  to  be 
"  realistic  "  should  be  careful  to  introduce  them  with 
due  regard  to  probability. 

The  accusation  brought  against  Miss  Braddon  — 
we  need  not  now  ask  whether  it  is  a  just  accusation 
—  is  not  that  she  introduces  great  crimes,  but  that 
she  does  not  do  them  justice.  She  introduces  them, 
it  is  said,  as  profusely  as  if  murders  were  as  plenty 
as  black  berries,  and  relics  solely  upon  the  morbid 
interest  which  people  feel  in  startling  crimes  without 
attempting  to  do  justice  to  the  passions  which  they 
arouse,  and  the  revelations  which  they  make  of  char- 
acter; that  is,  she  neglects  precisely  those  topics  in- 
to which  a  really  great  artist  would  throw  his  whole 
strength.  It  is  not  urged  that  her  books  arc  too 
strong  meat  for  children,  but  that  they  are  too  flim- 
sy and  tawdry,  seriously  to  interest  grown-up  men  ; 
she  prefers  producing  a  temporary  effect  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  horrors,  and  shirks  the  laborious  treatment 
which  might  make  the  same  story  the  foundation  for 
a  real  work  of  art.  She  uses  talents  which  might 
be  equal  to  serious  work  for  mere  flashy  scene-paint- 
ing. We  have  no  particular  admiration  of  "  Eu- 
gene Aram,"  but  at  any  rate  it  was  a  careful  at- 
tempt at  an  analysis  of  a  singular  character.  The 
horrors  in  "  Jane  Eyre  "  arc  perhaps  over-strained ; 
but  we  can  put  up  with  them,  on  account  of  the  sin- 
gular force  with  which  the,  passions  of  the  actors  are 
painted.  In  "  Adam  Bede,"  the  murder  is  unfortu- 
nately one  which  is  in  no  way  out  of  the  common 
course  of  events,  and  the  situation  from  which  it 
results  is  elaborated  with  all  the  powers  of  a  great 
writer.  To  compare  "Lady  Audley's  Secret "  to 
such  works  would  be  like  comparing  the  vulgar  pic- 
tures of  battles  at  Versailles,  where  the  artists  strive 
to  strike  terror  by  a  free  display  of  blood  and 
wounds,  with  the  serious  efforts  in  which  the  great- 
est painters  have  grappled  with  scenes  of  physical 
torture.  There  is  plenty  of  blood  in  both  ;  but  an 
artist  should  shrink  from  attempting  scenes  of  terri- 
ble excitement  till  he  feels  that  his  power  is  equal  to  • 
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the  demand  ;  whereas  the  lowest  style  of  artist  tries  • 
to  make  the  horrors  supply  the  place  of  power,  and 
trusts  that  we  shall  be  fascinated  bv  his  subject,  so 
as  to  overlook  his  feeble  drawing,  his  glaring  colors, 
and  his  slapdash  mode  of  dealing  with  difficulties. 
Mr.  Sala,  says  that  people  do  not  attack  Mr.  Charles 
Keade  tor  his  occasional  coarseness,  and  he  gives  the 
true  reason,  —  that  they  feel  him  to  be  a  strong  man, 
and,  we  may  add,  to  be  a  man  who  puts  honest  con- 
scientious work  into  all  he  writes.  They  complain 
of  Miss  Braddon,  on  the  other  hand,  because  she 
writes  with  a  breathless  haste  which  puts  honest 
work  out  of  the  question,  and  hopes  that  its  flimsi- 
ness  will  escape  notice  under  cover  of  the  audacity 
with  which  she  employs  the  most  thrilling  incidents. 
It  requires  a  great  writer  to  sound  the  depths  of  hu- 
man passion,  and  without  that  power,  strengthened 
by  conscientious  study,  it  is  false  art  to  introduce  the 
most  trying  situations.  It  takes  all  Shakespeare's 
power  to  reconcile  us  to  the  butchery  at  the  end  of 
Hamlet  "  ;  if  he  had  depended  upon  the  butchery 
for  his  elements  of  interest,  he  would  not  have  out- 
lived the  time  in  which  bloodshed  per  se  was  agree- 
able. When  Mr.  Sala  can  prove  that  Miss  Brad- 
don's  writing  is  good  enough  to  bear  the  criminality 
of  her  actors,  he  will  be  arguing  .to  the  point ;  his 
present  argument,  if  pushed  to  its  logical  extreme, 
would  justify  the  art  of  Holywell  Street  by  the  pre- 
cedent of  Greek  statues.  It  is  not  the  subject  upon 
which  art  is  employed  that  determines  its  merits, 
but  the  mode  of  treatment 

A  somewhat  similar  confusion  is  shown  in  the 
article  by  "  Captain  Shandon."  It  continues  the 
rather  small  warfare  waged  over  the  body  of 
"  Circe."  Captain  Shandon  seems  to  have  a  very 
hazy  notion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  sin  of  plagia- 
rism. He  says  that  Sterne  appropriated  whole  pages 
of  Rabelais.  He  wrote  a  wonderful  book,  eking  out 
the  products  of  his  own  genius  by  his  thefts.  That 
docs  not  prove  that  the  thefts  were  not  dirty.  A 
painter  may  compose  an  admirable  picture  on  stolen 
canvas ;  but  his  act  is  not  the  less  immoral.  In 
Sterne's  case,  and  in  some  others  that  arc  men- 
tioned, the  morality  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of 
concealment  practised,  and  on  the  claim  which  was 
tacitly  made  by  the  author  to  the  wit  of  which  he 
had  become  feloniously  possessed.  Captain  Shandon 
even  adduces  the  resemblance  of  Becky  Sharp  to 
Madame  ile  Marneffe,  and  the  resemblance  of  style 
between  the  author  of  the  Story  of  Elizabeth  and 
M.  Flaubert  (the  last  of  which,  we  should  say,  was 
such  as  to  be  quite  consistent  with  an  entire  igno- 
rance of  one  author's  writings  by  the  other),  as  cases 
in  point.  This  is  much  as  if  we  should  justify  a 
woman  for  stealing  the  bonnet  of  some  fashionable 
lady,  on  the  ground  that  other  ladies  have  imitated 
the  bonnet  in  their  own  costume. 

The  offence  committed  in  the  case  of  "Circe" 
was  clearly  plagiarism,  although  opinions  will  vary 
as  to  the  precise  shade  of  guilt  involved.  Some 

Eersons  may  apply  what  has  been  said  in  the  great 
iarry-Pugin  controversy,  that  it  is  a  wonder  that 
the  authors  do  not  repudiate,  rather  than  claim,  the 
glory  of  the  invention.  However  that  may  be,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  plot  was  appropriated,  and 
that,  as  Captain  Shandon  says  himself,  the  keynote 
of  "  Circe"  was  struck  in  a  passage  in  the  French 
author,  which  Mr.  Babington  White  transferred 
bodily  to  his  own  pages.  The  persons  aggrieved 
-  the  French  author,  so  far  as  it  is  a  grievance  to 


are 


lose  the  reputation  of  having  invented  such  a  plot, 
and  the  public.    The  last  grievance  is  not  very 


large.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  British  public 
does  prefer  an  original  work,  just  as  congregations 
like  to  have  original  sermons  even  at  the  price  of 
having  them  bad.  A  clergyman  is  not  quite  honest 
who  copies  his  sermon  out  of  a  book  to  disguise  his 
want  of  originality  ;  and  there  is  the  same  kind  of 
guilt  in  not  acknowledging  the  obligations  to  the 
contriver  of  a  new  plot.  Wo  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  it  is  very  heavy,  or  that  it  deserves  all  the 
noise  that  has  lieen  made  ;  for  it  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  a  tacit  understanding  which  has  never 
been  clearly  made  out 

As  the  authority  of  Thackeray  is  invoked,  we  may 
remark  that,  in  a  very  similar  case,  he  expressly 
acknowledges  having  borrowed  the  plot  of  the  little 
story  called  the  "  Bedford  Row  Conspiracy,"  from 
Charles  de  Bernard  ;  and  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  precedent  should  be  followed,  and  the  stringency 
of  the  obligation  increased.  In  cases  like  "  Circe," 
the  degree  of  originality  of  a  short  volume  of*  trash 
matters  verv  little  to  anybody  ;  but  more  interesting 
questions  might  arise,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  general  principles  of  morality  involved. 
They  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  fact  that 
men  of  genius  have  before  now  made  good  things 
out  of  stolen  property  ;  for  men  of  genius  have  some- 
times been  rogues. 

Into  the  details  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  we  do  not  care  to  enter.  It  strikes  us  in- 
deed that  our  contemporary  might  have  taken  more 
pains  to  disavow  all  complicity  with  the  forged  let- 
ter ;  for  the  whole  force  of  Captain  Shandon's  at- 
tack depends  upon  an  insinuation,  which  we  must 
suppose  to  be  without  any  foundation,  that  the  com- 
plicity existed.  Meanwhile  we  would  suggest  to  the 
Captain  that  he  has  said  nothing  about  the  most  une- 
quivocal accusation  to  which  the  publisher,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  book  has  been  exposed.  It  is  perhaps 
excusable,  or  at  least  a  not  very  grave  offence,  to 
appropriate  a  French  plot ;  but  we  should  like  to 
know  upon  what  grounds  he  justifies  the  advertise- 
ment, which  professed  to  contain  a  vehement  puff 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  when  the  Edinburgh 
Review  had  never  mentioned  the  book,  and  the  sen- 
tence quoted  was  taken  from  a  paper  called  the 
Daily  Review,  and  printed  at  Edinburgh  V  Such  a 
proceeding  looks  like  something  worse  than  plagia- 
rism to  an  unassisted  eye,  and  throws  an  unpleasant 
doubt  upon  the  arts  to  which  the  success  of  such 
books  as  "  Circe  "  is  partially  owing.  We  know  not 
whether  Captain  Shandon  is  in  any  degree  respon- 
sible, but,  in  his  own  forcible  language,  we  should 
certainly  recommend  somebody  concerned  to  go  to 
school  and  learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  gentleman,  es- 
pecially that  part  of  a  gentleman's  duty  which  bears 
upon  a  common  honesty  in  avowed  or  unavowed 
quotations. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mns.  Henry  Wood,  author  of  "  East  Lynne  " 
etc.,  is  to  assume  the  editorship  of  The  Argosy. 
A  serial  story  from  her  pen  will  be  commenced  in 
the  December  number  of  that  magazine,  which 
has  led  a  verv  feeble  existence  since  Charles  Reade 
finished  the  story  of"  Griffith  Gaunt." 

Ox  the  29th  October,  the  well-known  pianist  and 
historian  of  music,  Mortier  do  Fontaine,  gave  a 
concert  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  Guerzcnich,  at 
Cologne.  The  programme  announced  a  selection 
of  compositions  from  those  of  the  last  three  cen- 
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times  in  chronological  order.  The  oldest  was  by 
William  Bird  (1543),  — the  latest  were  by  Liszt 
and  Hiller.  Among  the  number  were  several  hith- 
erto unpublished  pieces  by  llandel  and  by  Haydn. 

Richard  Wagxkh's  comic  opera,  "Die  Mei- 
stersaenger,"  requires  five  hours  for  its  performance. 
Rather  a  novelty  in  the  line  of  comic  acting. 

Lackenbaciikr's  operette,  "Leda  with  the 
Swan,"  which  last  year  was  forbidden  by  the 
censors,  is  now  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Carl 
Theatre  in  Vienna. 

Alfred  Tennyson's  great  poem,  "  Enoch 
Arden,"  has  been  translated  into  German,  in  mas- 
terly style,  by  Edward  Duboc  (pseudonyme  for  Rob- 
ert Wall mueller).  The  metre  is  that  of  the  originaL 

Thk  portrait  of  the  Em|»cror  of  Austria  on 
horseback,  which  is  at  present  in  the  Exhibition 
building  at  Paris,  will  be  presented  by  His  Majesty 
to  the  Emiteror  Napoleon,  in  remembrance  of  the 
imperial  visit  A  new  and  magnificent  frame  is 
beiug  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Pauton's  brilliant  paper  on  "  International 
Copyright,"  published  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  has  attracted  more  attention 
abroad  than  any  otlicr  recent  American  produc- 
tion. It  furnishes  the  London  Times  of  October 
the  28th  with  a  subject  for  a  leading  editorial. 

Prince  Gortschakoxf,  who  has  passed  three- 
score years  and  ten.  is  reported  to  l>e  on  the  point 
of  marrying  a  youne  lady  of  twenty-four  years, 
divorced.    The  Emperor  is  said  to  favor 


recently 
this  marria^t 


which  creates  a  good  deal  ot  sen 
sat  ion,  in  order  to  prevent  a  mesalliance  by  one  of 
the  Grand  Dukes. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Review,  speaking  of 
the  farewell  dinner  to  Dickens,  which  has  since  taken 
place,  says :  — 

"  Farewell  dinners  amongst  literary  men  seem  to 
be  on  the  increase,  and  the  custom  of  attending  the 
funerals  of  known  authors  —  in  both  cases  speeding, 
as  it  were,  the  parting  guest  —  has  been  expanding 
in  England.  If  not  carried  too  far,  both  these  cus- 
toms are  graceful ;  and  when  Mr.  Dickens  leaves 
our  shores  for  America,  who  will  not  tie  delighted 
to  hid  him  a  hearty  farewell,  who  amongst  the 
people  will  not  be  glad  to  cheer  that  man  of  the 
pen  who  has  done  so  much  to  make  every  home 
bright  and  happy?  Who,  when  he  has  trusted 
to  his  genius,  has  ever  been  unerring  in  the  blows 
directed  against  folly,  vice,  and  sin ;  who  has  so 
pictured  the  victims  of  ignorance  and  want  that 
the  pity  which  he  begets  within  our  hearts  veils 
their  hideous  features,  and  makes  us  clothe  them 
with  forgiveness;  who  has  been  an  unfaltering  friend 
of  the  poor,  without  having  said  one  unfair  word 
against  the  rich ;  who  has  done  all  he  could  to  weld 
together  all  Britons  who  love  their  laud ;  and  while 
he  has  spoken  out  as  strongly  aa  any  one,  has  never 
set  class  against  class  !  One  may  echo  an  opinion 
before  expressed,  and  hope  to  sec  Tennyson,  Ruskin, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Trollope,  and  the  best  ami  foremost 
penmen  there.  Dow  pleasant  would  it  be  to  call 
up  such  a  farewell  feast  given  to  Shakespeare  on 
his  embarkation  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
those  Italian  scenes  he  has  so  marvellously  pro- 
duced, with  Lord  Southampton  in  the  chair  and 
Rire  Ben,  Ford,  Massinger,  Field,  Cyril  Tourneur, 
Thomas  Fuller,  those  two  young  "  swells,"  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  every  jioet,  not  forbidden 
by  an  anachronism,  there  present" 


THE  HALT  BEFORE  ROME. 
Skftexbsr,  1867. 
Id  it  so,  that  the  sword  is  broken, 

Our  sword,  that  was  half  way  drawn  ? 
Is  it  so,  that  the  light  was  a  spark. 
That  the  bird  we  hailed  as  the  lark 
Sang  in  her  sleep  in  the  dark. 
And  the  song  we  took  for  a  token 
Bore  false  witness  of  dawn  ? 

Spread  in  the  sight  of  the  lion, 

Surely,  we  said,  is  the  net 
Spread  but  in  vain,  and  the  snare 
\  ain  ;  for  the  light  is  aware, 
And  the  common,  the  chainless  air, 
Of  his  coming  whom  all  we  cry  on  ; 

Surely  in  vain  is  it  set 

Surely  the  day  is  on  our  side, 

And  heaven,  and  the  sacred  sun  ; 
Surely  the  stars,  and  the  bright 
Immemorial,  inscrutable  night : 
Yea,  the  darkness,  because  of  our  light, 
Is  no  darkness,  but  blooms  as  a  bower-side 
When  the  winter  is  over  and  done ; 

Blooms  underfoot  with  young 

Green,  and  with  leaves  ove 
Windtlowers  white,  and  the  low 
New-dropped  blossoms  of  snow 
And  or  ever  the  May  winds  blow, 
And  or  ever  the  March  wind 

Flames  with  anemones  red. 


Wc  arc  here  in  the  world's  bower-garden, 

We  that  have  watched  out  the  snow. 
Surely  the  fruitfullcr  showers, 
The  splendlder  sunbeams  arc  ours  : 
Shall  winter  return  on  the  flowers, 
And  the  frost  after  April  harden, 
And  the  fountains  in  May  not  flow  ? 

We  bare  in  our  hands  the  shining 
And  the  fire  in  our  hearts  of  a  star. 

Who  are  we  that  our  tongues  should  palter, 

Hearts  bow  down,  hands  falter, 

Who  are  clothed  as  with  flame  from  the  altar, 

That  the  kings  of  the  earth,  repining, 
Far  off,  watch  from  afar  ? 

Woe  is  ours  if  we  doubt  or  di 

Woe,  if  our  hearts  not  abide 
Are  our  chiefs  not  among  us,  we 
Great  chiefs,  living  and  dead, 
To  lead  us  glad  to  be  led  ? 
For  whose  sake,  if  a  man  of  us 

He  shall  not  be  on  our  side. 


lands  tarry, 
not  of  old? 


What  matter  if  these 

That  tarried  (wc  said 
France,  made  drunken  by  fate, 
England,  that  bore  np  the  weight 
Once  of  men's  freedom,  a  freight 
Holy,  but  heavy  to  cany 

For  hands  overflowing  with  gold. 

Though  this  lie  lume,  and  the  other 

Fleet,  but  blind  from  the  sun, 
And  the  race  be  no  more  to  these, 
Alas  !  nor  the  palm  to  seize, 
Who  arc  weary  and  hungry  of  ensc, 
Yet,  O  Freedom,  we  said,  O  our  mother, 
Is  there  not  left  to  thee  one  ? 
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Is  there  not  left  of  thy  daughters. 
Is  there  not  one  to  thine  hand  ? 
Fairer  than  these,  and  of  fame 
Higher  from  of  old  by  her  name  ; 
Washed  in  her  tears,  and  in  flame 
Bathed  as  in  baptism  of  waters, 
Unto  all  men  a  <  " 


Her  hope  in  her  heart  was  broken, 

Fire  was  upon  her,  and  clomb, 
Hiding  her,  high  as  her  head  ; 
And  the  world  went  past  her,  and  said 
(We  heard  it  say)  she  was  dead ; 
And  now,  behold,  she  hath  spoken, 

She  that  was  dead,  saying,  " 

O  mother  of  all  men's  nations, 

Thou  knowest  if  the  deaf  world  heard  t 
Heard  not  now  to  her  lowest 
Depths,  where  the  strong  blood  slowest 
Beats  at  her  bosom,  thou  knowest, 
In  her  toils,  in  her  dim  tribulations, 

Rejoiced  not,  hearing  the  word. 

The  sorrowful,  bound  unto  sorrow, 

The  woe-worn  people,  and  all 
That  of  old  were  discomforted. 
And  men  that  famish  for  bread, 
And  men  that  mourn  for  their  dead, 
She  bade  them  be  glad  on  the  morrow, 

Who  endured  in  the  day  of  her  thrall. 

The  blind,  and  the  people  in  prison, 
Souls  without  hope,  without  home, 

How  glad  were  they  all  that  heard  ! 

When  the  winged  white  flame  of  the  word 

Parsed  over  men's  dust,  and  stirred 

Death  ;  for  Italia  was  risen, 

And  risen  her  light  upon  Rome. 

The  light  of  her  sword  in  the  gateway 
Shone,  an  unquenchable  flame, 

Bloodless,  a  sword  to  release, 

A  light  from  the  eyes  of  peace, 

To  bid  grief  utterly  cease, 

And  the  wrong  of  the  old  world  straightway 
Pass  from  the  face  of  her  fame  : 

Hers,  whom  we  turn  to  and  cry  on, 

Italy,  mother  of  men  : 
From  the  light  of  the  face  of  her  glory, 
At  the  sound  of  the  storm  of  her  story, 
That  the  sanguine  shadows  and  hoary 
Should  flee  from  the  foot  of  the  lion, 

Lion-like,  forth  of  his  den. 

As  the  answering  of  thunder  to  thunder 
Is  the  storm-beaten  sound  of  her  past ; 
As  the  calling  of  sea  unto  sea 
Is  the  noise  of  her  years  yet  to  be  ; 
For  this  ye  knew  not  is  she, 
Whose  bonds  are  broken  in  sunder ; 
This  is  she  at  the  last. 

So  spake  we  aloud,  high-minded, 

Full  of  our  will ;  and  behold, 
The  speech  that  was  half-way  spoken 
Breaks,  as  a  pledge  that  is  broken, 
As  a  king's  pledge,  leaving  in  token 
Grief  only  for  high  hopes  blinded, 

New  grief  grafted  on  old. 

We  halt  by  the  walls  of  the  city, 

Within  sound  of  the  clash  of  her  chain. 
Hearing,  we  know  that  in  there 
The  lioness  chafes  in  her  lair, 


Shakes  the  storm  of  her  hair, 
Struggles  in  hands  without  pity, 
Roars  to  the  lion  in  vain. 

Whose  hand  is  stretched  forth  upon  her  ? 

Whose  curb  is  white  with  her  foam  ? 
Clothed  with  the  cloud  of  his  deeds, 
Swathed  in  the  shroud  of  his  creeds, 
Who  is  this  that  has  trapped  her  and  leads, 
Who  turns  to  despair  and  dishonor 

Her  name,  her  name  that  was  Rome  ? 

Over  fields  without  harvest  or  culture, 
Over  hordes  without  honor  or  love. 
Over  nations  that  groan  with  their  kings, 
As  an  imminent  pestilence  flings 
Swift  death  from  her  shadowing  wings, 
So  he,  who  hath  claws  as  a  vulture, 
Plumage  and  beak  as  a  dove. 

He  saith,  "  I  nm  pilot  and  haven, 

Light  and  redemption  I  am 
Unto  souls  overlabored,"  he  saith  ; 
And  to  all  men  the  blast  of  his  breath 
Is  a  savor  of  death  unto  death  ; 
And  the  Dove  of  his  worship  a  raven, 

And  a  wolf-cub  the  life-giving  Lamb. 

He  calls  his  sheep  as  a  shepherd, 

Calls  from  the  wilderness  home, 
"  Come  unto  me  and  be  fed," 
To  feed  them  with  ashes  for  bread 
And  grass  from  the  graves  of  the  dead, 
Leaps  on  the  fold  as  a  leopard, 
Slays,  and  says,  "lam  Rome." 

Rome,  having  rent  her  in  sunder, 

With  the  clasp  of  an  adder  he  clasps  ; 
Swift  to  shed  blood  arc  his  feet, 
And  his  lips,  that  have  man  for  their  meat, 
Smoother  than' oil,  and  more  sweet 
Than  honey,  but  hidden  thereunder 
Festers  the  jwison  of  asps. 

As  swords  are  his  tender  mercies, 

His  kisses  a*  mortal  stings  ; 
Under  his  hallowing  hands 
Life  dies  down  in  all  lands  ; 
Kings  prav  to  him,  prone  where  he  stands, 
And  his  blessings,  as  other  men's  curses. 

Disanoint  where  they  consecrate  kings. 

With  an  oil  of  unclean  cousccration, 

With  effusion  of  blood  and  of  tears, 
With  uplifting  of  cross  and  of  keys, 
Priest,  though  thou  hallow  us  these, 
Yet  even  as  they  cling  to  thy  knees 
Nation  awakens  by  nation, 
King  by  king  disappears. 

How  shall  the  spirit  be  loyal 

To  the  shell  of  a  spiritless  thing  ? 

Erred  once,  in  only  a  word, 

The  sweet  great  song  that  we  heard 

Poured  upon  Tuseany,  erred, 

Calling  a  crowned  man  royal 
That  was  no  more  than  a  king. 

Sea-eagle  of  English  feather, 

A  song-bird  beautiful-souled, 
She  knew  not  them  that  she  sang ; 
The  golden  trumpet  that  rang 
From  Florence,  in  vain  for  them,  sprang 
As  a  note  in  the  nightingales'  weather 

Far  over  Fiesole  rolled. 
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She  saw  not,  —  happy,  not  seeing,  — 

Sitiv  not  as  we  with  her  eyes 
Aspromonte  ;  she  felt 
Never  the  heart  in  her  melt 
As  in  us  when  the  news  was  dealt 
Melted  all  hope  out  of  being. 

Dropped  all  dawn  from  the  skies. 

In  that  weary  funereal  season, 

lit  that  heart-stricken  grief-ridden  time, 
The  weight  of  a  king  and  the  worth, 
With  anger  and  sorrowful  mirth, 
We  weighed  in  the  balance  of  earth, 
And  light  was  his  word  as  a  treason, 
And  heavy  his  crown  as  a  crime. 

Banners  of  kings  shall  ye  follow 

None,  and  have  thrones  on  your 
None  ;  ye  shall  gather  and  grow 
Silently",  row  iijion  row, 
C'hoh'u  of  Freedom  to  go 
Gladly  where  darkness  may  swallow, 

Gladly  where  death  may  divide. 

Have  we  not  men  with  us  royal, 

Men  the  masters  of  things  '! 
In  the  days  when  our  life  is  made  new, 
AH  souls  perfect  and  true 
Shall  adore  whom  their  forefathers  slew  ; 
And  these  indeed  shall  be  loyal, 

And  those  indeed  shall  be'kings. 

Yet  for  a  space  they  abide  with  us, 

Yet  lor  a  little  they  stand, 
Bearing  the  heat  of  the  day. 
When  their  presence  is  taken  away, 
We  shall  wonder  and  worship,  and  say, 
44  Was  not  a  star  on  our  side  with  us  ? 

Was  not  a  god  at  our  hand  ?  " 

These,  O  men,  shall  yc  honor, 

Liberty  only,  and  these. 
For  thy  sake  and  for  all  men's  and  mine, 
Brother,  the  crowns  of  them  shine, 
Lighting  the  way  to  her  shrine, 
That  our  eyes  may  be  fastened  upon  her, 

That  our  hands  may  encompass  her  knees. 

In  this  day  is  the  sign  of  her  shown  to  you  ; 

Choose  ye,  to  live  or  to  die. 
Now  is  her  harvest  in  hand  ; 
Now  is  her  light  in  the  land  ; 
Choose  ye,  to  sink  or  to  stand, 
For  the  might  of  her  strength  is  made  known  to  you 

Now,  and  her  arm  is  on  high. 

Serve  not  for  any  man's  wages, 

Pleasure  nor  glory  nor  gold  ; 
Not  by  her  side  are  they  won 
Who  saith  unto  each  of  you, 44  Son, 
Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  ; 
I  give  but  the  love  of  all  ages, 

And  the  life  of  my  people  of  old." 

Fear  not  for  any  man's  terrors  ; 

Wait  not  for  any  man's  word ; 
Patiently,  each  in  his  place, 
Gird  up  your  loins  to  the  race ; 
Following  the  print  of  her  puce, 
Purged  of  desires  and  of  errors, 

March  to  the  tune  ye  have  heard. 


March  to  the  tune  of  the  voice  of  her, 
Breathing  the  balm  of  her  breath, 

living  the  light  of  her  skies. 

Blessed  is  he  on  whose  eyes 

Dawns  but  her  light  as  he  dies  ; 

Blessed  are  ye  that  make  choice  of  her, 
Ecpial  to  lite  and  to  death. 

Ye  that  when  faith  is  nigh  frozen, 
Ye  that  when  hope  is  nigh  gone, 
Still,  over  wastes,  over  waves, 
Still,  among  wrecks,  among  graves, 
Follow  the  splendor  that  saves, 
Happy,  her  children,  her  chosen, 
Lov 


oyally  led  of  her 

The  sheep  of  the  priests,  and  the  cattle 

That  feed  in  the  penfolds  of  kings, 
Sleek  is  their  flock  and  well-fed  ; 
Hardly  she  giveth  you  bread, 
Hardlv  a  rest  for  the  head, 
Till  the  .lay  of  the  blast  of  the  battle 
And  the  storm  of  the  wind  of  her  wings. 

Ye  that  have  joy  in  your  living, 

Ye  that  are  careful  to  live, 
You  her  thunders  go  by : 
Live,  let  men  be,  let  them  lie, 
Serve  your  season,  and  die  ; 
Gifts  have  your  masters  for  giving, 

Gifts  hath  not  Freedom  to  give ; 

She,  without  shelter  or  station, 

She,  beyond  limit  or  bar, 
Urges  to  slumberless  speed 
Annies  that  famish,  that  bleed, 
Sowing  their  lives  for  her  seed, 
That  their  dust  may  rebuild  her  a  nation, 

That  their  souls  may  relight  her  a  star. 

Happy  are  all  they  that  follow  her ; 

Them  shall  no  trouble  cast  down ; 
Though  she  slay  them,  yet  shall  they  trust  in  her, 
For  unsure  there  is  naught  nor  unjust  in  her, 
Blemish  is  none,  neither  rust  in  her ; 
Though  it  threaten,  the  night  shall  not  swallow  her, 

Tempest  and  storm  shall  not  drown. 

Hither,  O  strangers,  that  cry  for  her, 

Holding  your  lives  in  your  hands, 
Hither,  for  here  is  your  light, 
Where  Italy  is,  and  her  might ; 
Strength  shall  be  given  you  to  fight, 
Grace  shall  be  given  you  to  die  for  her, 

For  the  (lower,  for  the  lady  of  lands  ; 

Turn  ye,  whose  anguish  oppressing  you 
Crushes,  asleep  and  awake, 
For  the  wrong  which  is  wrought  as  of  yore ; 
That  Italia  may  give  of  her  store, 
Having  these  things  to  give  and  no  more  ; 
Only  her  hands  on  vou,- blessing  you; 
Only  a  pang  for  her  sake ; 

Only  her  bosom  to  die  on  ; 

Ocdy  her  heart  for  a  home, 
And  a  name  with  her  children  to  be 
From  Cal.tbrian  to  Adrian  sea 
Famous  in  cities  made  free 
That  ring  to  the  roar  of  the  lion 

Proclaiming  republican  Rome. 
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TIIE  FAREWELL  BANQUET  TO  MR 
CHARLES  DICKENS.* 

If  a  young  author  —  and  no  doubt  there  were 
many  such  authors  among  the  well-dressed  crowd 
that  on  Saturday  evening  gathered  round  the  doors 
of  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  one  of  the  young  authors 
whom  editors  wou't  read,  and  managers  will  not 
listen  to  —  could  have  witnessed  the  scene  within 
as  well  as  without  the  hall,  he  would  have  forgotten 
his  own  disappointments,  hU  invectives  on  the  pub- 
lic taste,  his  gloomy  prophecies  of  the  speedy  decline 
of  art  and  learning,  and  would,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  have  ceased  to  despair  of  the  republic  of 
letters.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  any  other 
name  than  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
report  could  have  drawn  together  so  many  distin- 
guished persons  as  assembled  on  Saturday. 

To  make  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion, 
of  all  schools  of  thought,  men  eminent  in  every  walk 
of  action  meet  under  one  roof  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, it  needed  no  less  a  man  than  Charles  Dickens, 
one  who  is  to  Anglo-Saxon  life  and  manners  what 
Shakespeare  was  to  the  world  at  large.  It  needed 
a  man  of  catholic  sympathies,  and,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say  so,  of  catholic  powers.  The  sym- 
pathies of  Mr.  Dickens  are  catholic  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  he  is  not  merely  a  humorist, 
not  merely  a  sentimentalist,  —  for  humor  and  sen- 
timent are  as  much  parts  of  the  mere  critical  faculty 
as  of  any  other, — but  the  distinguishing  attribute  of 
his  genius  is  a  living  creative  force.  The  world  has 
long  seen  that  the  author  of  "  Dombey  and  Son," 
"  Martin  Chuzzlcwit,"  and  "  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop"  is  something  more  than  "so  amusing"  or 
•*  so  touching."  Mark  Taplcy  is  not  alone  a  Funny 
fellow,  nor  is  Florence  simply  a  sentimental  woman ; 
there  are  depths  in  their  natures  which  philosophers 
have  yet  to  sound,  though  there  is  enough  of  glorious 
fun  and  of  tender  feeling  on  the  surface  for  those 
who  do  not  care  to  bother  themselves  with  problems. 
"Metaphysics  Made  Easy,"  might  be  inscribed  on 
every  one  of  Mr.  Dickens's  books,  and  it  is  to  this, 
his  many-sidedness,  his  power  over  the  sympathies 
of  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  men,  rather,  I 
let  us  say,  over  those  sympathies  which  are  common  j 
to  all  men,  high  and  low,  that  we  must  look  for  the  | 
secret  of  his  extraordinary  popularity.  "  1  am  very 
human,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Dickens  on  Saturday 
night,  and  in  saying  so  he  unconsciously  uttered  the 
very  best  criticism  we  have  yet  heard  upon  his  own 
genius.    England  is  wide,  44  wide  as  the  whole 
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catholic  church,"  she  has  many  great  men,  but  the 
influence  of  each  of  these  men  is  more  or  less  local, 
—  this  one  leads  in  science,  that  is  an  authority  in 
law,  a  third  is  a  ruler  of  parties,  a  fourth  has  his 
specialty  in  art;  but  each  of  these  worlds  of  law, 
politics,  science,  and  art  is  but  a  speck  in  relation  to 
the  great  universe  of  action  and  of  thought,  and 
each  of  these  heroes  is  king  only  within  a  very 
limited  domain;  and,  perhaps,  none  but  the  guest 
of  the  evening  —  the  representative  of  a  literature 
the  healthiest,  the  most  unfettered,  the  least  con- 
ventional in  the  world  —  could  have  drawn  to  him- 
self the  common  allegiance  of  men  separated  from 
one  another  in  their  ordinary  life  by  the  widest 
divergence  of  views  and  pursuits.  The  homage 
paid  to  Mr.  Dickens  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  was 
significant  in  another  sense, — it  showed  that  the  best 
course  for  a  writer  who  aims  at  extended  usefulness, 
or  even  at  mere  fame,  is  to  set  aside  all  modes, 
tricks,  and  fashions  of  the  hour,  and  write  "  Stick  to 
nature  "  over  his  study  door.  There  is  a  considerable 
deal  of  human  nature  iu  man,  as  we  have  been  told 
on  high  authority.  A  year  or  two  ago  some  wise- 
acre found  out  that  the  gentleman  who  sat  by  Lord 
Lytton's  side  on  Saturday  night  could  not  paint  a 
gentleman.  Well,  never  mind,  he  can  paint  a  man, 
and  gentlemen  in  plenty  appear  to  love  to  look  on 
thepainting  and  to  honor  the  painter. 

Tne  dinner  to  Charles  Dickens  seemed  to  have 
brought  together  all  the  talent.  We  never  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  so  large  a  gathering  of  distin- 
guished men.  There  were  (he  leaders  in  literature, 
Wilkie  Collins,  Mark  Lemon,  Charles  Knight,  Lord 
Houghton,  G.  H.  Lewes,  Westland  Marston,  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  Frederick  Greenwood,  George  Augustus 
Sala,  Edmund  Yates,  Anthony  TroUope,  Walter 
Thornbury,  John  Oxenford,  C.  L.  Grunelsen,  An- 
drew Halliday,  Hepworth .  Dixon.  In  art,  —  Mr. 
Faed,  Mr.  Poole,  Sir  Francis  Grant,  the  Landseers, 
Sir  Edwin  and  Charles,  Daniel  Maclise,  Baron  Maro- 
chetti,  Frith,  Millais,  John  Tenniel,  Marcus  Stone. 
In  law,  —  the  Lord  Cluef  Justice,  Serjeants  Ballan- 
tine  and  Parry,  Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  Mr.  Huddle- 
stone.  In  music,  —  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  Mr. 
Benedict.  In  the  drama,  —  Mr.  Buckstone  and  Mr. 
Webster.  There  were  members  of  Parliament,  Sir 
Wentworth  Dilke  and  Mr.  Layard  ;  men  of  science, 
diplomatists,  clergymen,  Professor  Owen,  the  Mar- 
quis d'Azeglio,  Dr.  Glegg;  lord  mayors,  past  and 
present,  Sir  Benjamin  Phillips  and  Mr.  Gabriel; 
surgeons  and  physicians,  Sir  \\  illiam  Fergusson,  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  Mr.  Eras- 
mus Wilson,  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
;  military  and  naval  men,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
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Sir  Houston  Stewart,  Commander  Pim.  If  any 
enemy  of  England  had  wished  to  strike  a  deadly 
blow  'at  her  prosperity  he.  would  have  found  his  op- 
portunity in  Queen  Street,  at  half  past  seven  on  the 
night  of  the  secoud  of  November ;  and  if  he  could 
have  made  a  bag  of  the  whole  covey  there  at  rest, 
or  put  them  all  under  water  for  five  minutes,  as  Ni- 
tocris,  of  Drury  Lane  memory,  did  her  enemies  in 
the  banqueting  hall,  he  would  have  put  a  spoke  in 
the  flywheel  that  keeps  much  of  the  machinery  of 
things  in  motion  in  this  land.  The  whole  way  be- 
tween the  long  table*  of  the  hall  was  a  modern  via 
sacra  lined  with  the  originals  of  all  the  photographs 
of  celebrities  that  frown  on  the  Londoner,  or  smile, 
on  him,  or  stare  him  out  of  countenance,  or  look 
"deep,"  or  "  funny,"  or  "sad,"  upon  him  from  the 
window  of  every  stationer's  shop.  The  celebrities, 
too,  were  packed  for  dinner  on  the  same  principle 
of  unnatural  selection  as  that  which  governs  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  effigies  ;  painters  were  painfully 
near  critics  who  had  been  doing  thoir  little  best  to 
destroy  them  any  time  this  twelvemonth  past;  rival 
journalists  who  had  only  just  finished  leaders  prov- 
ing thatono  another's  principles  rendered  men  unfit 
for  Christian  society,  were  in  dangerous  contiguity. 
Law,  for  very  ]>oliteness'  sake,  was  obliged  to  ask 
Physic  if  it  would  like  a  little  tongue,  and  Confor- 
mity, "just  for  this  once,"  took  wine  with  Dissent. 
Surely,  the  man  whose  humanising  genius  made  all 
this  possible  is  tlie  very  best  ambassador  that  could 
be  sent  to  negotiate  that  mighty  union  of  heart  and 
hand  which  we  desire  with  our  brothers  over  the 
sea. 

The  Dickens  banquet  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  inaugural  one  of  the  new  Freemasons'  Tavern. 
About  six  months  ago,  before  the  alterations  were 
quite  completed,  some  "  brethren  "  dined  there,  but 
not  until  Saturday  night  had  the  public  at  large  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  finished  work.  TV 
approaches  have  been  improved  and  a  very  fine 
stone  staircase  now  leads  to  the  grand  hall.  From 
the  hall  itself  nil  the  old  pillars  and  portrait*  have 
been  removed,  and  three  large  sun-burners  take  the 
place  of  the  old  lights ;  the  ceiling  is  a  mass  of 
splendid  decoration,  and  a  more  spacious  gallerv 
ltas  been  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
ladies  and  of  the  orchestra.  There  were  some  spe- 
cial decorations  on  Saturday  night,  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  ami  so  judiciously  designed  that  they  were 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  new 
building.  Over  the  chair  were  inscriptions,  in  gilt 
letters,  of"  Pickwick  "  and  "  All  the  Year  Round " ; 
and  facing  these,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall, 
"  Mrs.  Lirriper,"  "  Chimes,"  «  Dr.  Marigold,"  be- 
neath a  trophy  of  flags.  Along  the  wall,  to  the  rijrht 
of  the  chair,  were  ranged  "  Dombey  and  Son."  "  Oli- 
ver Twist,"  "  Martin  Chnzzlewit,"  "  Bleak  House  " ; 
to  the  left, "  Christmas  Carol,"  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop," 
"  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  &c.,  &c.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  that  Messrs.  Green  and  King  made  these 
decorations  their  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the 
banquet,  for  they  took  the  contract  for  them  at  a  sum 
considerably  under  cost  price. 

It  was  long  before  all  the  company  were  seated, 
for  everybody  seemed  to  know  everybody  else,  and 
there  was  much  visiting  and  shaking  of  hands; 
at  length  a  peremptory  order  caused  every  one  to 
fall  into  his  place.  This  bad  hardly  happened  when 
a  stentorian  voice  announced  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lytton,  and  the  assem- 
blage started  to  its  feet,  the  hall  rang  with  cheers, 
and  the  ladies  in  the  gallery  waved  their  handker-  | 


chiefs,  as  the  guest  of  the  evening  and  the  chairman, 
followed  by  personal  friends  and  high  dignitaries, 
swiftly  made  their  way  to  their  places.  Grace  was 
then  said  by  the  Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces, 
and  dinner  began  ;  that  is  to  say,  began  by  courtesy, 
for  so  closely  wedged  were  the  combatants  that 
all  movement  of  their  weapons  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  every  man  could  see  his  soup,  but  no  one 
could  got  at  it,  for  every  flourish  of  the  spoon 
brought  an  elbow  in  contact  with  a  neighbor's  ribs. 
At  length  the  thing  was  managed  on  what  may 
be  called  the  alternating  principle.  For  example, 
A  kept  close  and  quiet  while  B  took  one  dip.  ami 
then  B  made  himself  a*  small  as  he  could  while 
A  took  another.  The  wines  were  excellent ;  so, 
too,  were  the  viands,  though  they  were  not  quite 
so  warm  as  could  be  wished.  We  have  it  on  very 
high  authority  that  hot  plates  contribute  uiaiuly  to 
the  success  of  a  dinner,  —  the  Chancellor  of  "the 
Exchequer  says  so. 

Dinner  over,  and  Grace  sung,  Lord  Lytton,  in  a 
few  words  and  with  great  neatness  of  phrase  and 
gracefulness  of  allusion,  proposed  u  The  health  of  the 
Queen"  and  the  rest  of  the  customary  loyal  toasts. 
Lord  Lytton's  utterance  is  exceedingly  distinct,  and 
his  sentences  give  the  reporters  no  trouble  whatever, 
for  they  come  rounded  and  polished  from  his  lips. 
All  the  trouble  that  is  spared  to  reporters,  however, 
Is  generally  reserved  for  the  orator,  —  Lord  Lytton 
does  not  speak  without  effort. 

When  the  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  chairman  rose  to  propose  "  The 
health  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  guest  of  the 
evening,**  the  enthusiasm  of  the  vast  assemblage  was 
a  fine  thing  to  witness.  All  the  gentlemen  who  had 
hitherto  been  seated  quietly  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall 
precipitately  left  the  tables  and  drew  as  near  as  they 
could  to  the' speaker,  and  many  of  them  mounted  on 
chairs,  so  that  Lord  Lytton  had  in  front  of  hiin  an 
amphitheatre  of  faces,  and  very  remarkable  faces 
too.  If  the  reader  will  throw  in,  by  way  of  acces- 
sories to  the  picture,  the  bright  uniforms  of  the 
band  and  the  gay  dresses  of  the  ladies  in  the  gallery ; 
if  he  will  imagine  the  ladies  all  bending  forward 
and  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  gentlemen 
below  clapping  hands  and  shouting  themselves 
hoarse  in  a  tone  that  spoke  volumes  lor  the  sound- 
ness of  literary  and  artistic  lungs,  he  will  have  a 
faint  idea  of  the  manifestations  in  favor  of  the  quiet- 
'  looking  gentleman  sitting  by  Lord  Lytton's  side. 
For  some  little  time  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  si- 
lence, for  the  cheers  were  again  and  again  renewed, 
and  the  great  crowd  swayed  about  in  the  excess 
of  its  enthusiasm;  but  when  at  length  Lord  Lytton 
did  make  himself  heard,  he  was  well  worth  listening 
to;  he  was, as  before,  graceful,  tender,  refined,  the 
very  type  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman.  It  was 
fitting  that  he  should  be  so,  for  no  less  a  man  could 
have  spoken  for  that  assemblage  of  gentlemen  and 
|  scholars.  His  speech  was  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  his  literary  style  ;  it  abounded  in  passages  of 
great  beauty,  arranged  with  the  nicest  art,  and  ex- 
pressing with  so  much  felicity  the  sentiments  of  hia 
hearers  that  he  was  repeatedtv  interrupted  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  cheers.  "Thus  humanity  itself 
obeys  an  irresistible  instinct  in  rendering  horn  age  to 
one  who  refines  it  by  tears  that  never  enfeeble,  and 
gladdens  it  by  a  laughter  that  never  degrades  "  was 
one  of  these  passages ;  "  No  wonder  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  those  who  have  learned  to  feel  and  to 
I  think  in  our  language  should  eagerly  desire  to  see, 
I  face  to  face,  the  man  to  whose  genius  their  very 
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childhood  turned  for  warmth  and  light  as  instinc- 
tively as  young  plants  turn  to  the  sun,"  was  an- 
other; ami  they  created  an  indescribable  enthusiasm 
which  reached  its  culminating  point  wheu  the  Cull 
toast,  "  A  prosperous  voyage,  health,  and  long  life 
to  our  illustrious  guest,  and  countryman,  Charles 
Dickens,"  was  proposed.  I  low  that  toast  was  re- 
ceived, and  how  Mr.  Dickens  was  greeted  when 
he  rose  to  reply  to  it,  may  safely  Ik;  left  to  the  read- 
er's  imagination.  A  man  must  have  been  more  than 
hum. in.  or  less  than  human,  to  have  been  indifferent 
to  what  then  took  place- 

For  some  moments  Mr.  Dickens  labored  under 
evident  dilliculty,  and  his  allusion  to  this  in  his  hope 
that  those  he  addressed  might  observe  in  hint 
"  some  traces  of  an  e!o<juence  more  expressive  than 
the  richest,  words,"  drew  forth  fn-sli  bursts  of  ap- 
plause. His  speech,  though  in  the  main  earnest  aud 
even  impassioned,  was  not  without  some  traces  of 
that  imiuor  that  seems  to  be  inwoven  with  the  very 
fibre  of  his  mind.  "  I  may  say  of  the  wound  in  my 
breast,  newly  dealt  to  me  by  the  hands  of  my 
friends,  that  it  is  deeper  than  the  soundless  sea  and 
wider  than  the  whole  Catholic  Church."  made  his 
bearers,  who  trout  the  oj>eniiig  of  the  sentence  were 
utterly  unprepared  tor  so  odd  a  conclusion,  laugh 
outright ;  while  the  And  I  assure  you  I  am  very 
human  indeed,"  said  parenthetically  and  in  a  half 
deprecating  tone,  was  the  good  thing  of  the  even- 
ing, it  will  be  seen  by  the  report  how  heartily  the 
proposal  for  the  "  third  cable  "  was  received.  When 
the  speaker  concluded  with  the  appropriate  "  Clod 
bless  us  every  one  "  of  Tiny  Tim,  the  old  cheering, 
and  clapping  of  hands,  aud  waviug  of  handker- 
chief were  renewed  with  ten  times  more  vigor  than 
before ;  and  when  these  seemed  to  be  all  over, 
somebody  cried  out  a  heart  v  "  Uod  s|ieed  to  him," 
ami  they  began  all  over  again. 

Of  course  there  was  but  small  chaucc  for  the 
Corporation  of  London  alter  this,  and  the  fine  arts 
had  a  very  short  inning*. 

Mr.  Trollope,  on  "Literature,"  was  listened  to 
with  attention ;  so,  too,  was  Mr.  Webster,  in  reply 
to  The  Drama."  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Webster's 
speech  there  were  loud  calls  of  "  Buckstone,"  aud 
the  calls  gave  that  gentleman  the  occasion  for  a 
short  interlude.  He  should  be  happy  to  speak  to 
the  Drama,  he  said,  but  he  was  retained  for  "  The 
Ladies  " ;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his  manner  of 
saying  this  threw  everybody  into  convulsions  of  de- 
light. When  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  done 
"  The  health  of  the  noble  chairman,"  —  and  he  did 
it  very  well,  pleasantly  reminding  Lord  Lytton  that 
though  be  admired  his  lordship's  speeches  he  gen- 
erally differed  from  their  conclusions,  —  Mr.  Buck- 
stone  made  his  second  appearance,  in  response  to 
"  The  Ladies,"  given  from  the  chair.  Perhaps  all 
that  need  be  said  of  this  is  that  it  was  quite  Buck- 
stonian  in  more  senses  than  one. 

This  brought  the  formal  proceedings  to  a  close, 
and  the  ball  was  speedily  cleared,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  Mr.  Dickens  could  escape  from  the  nu- 
merous friends  and  well-wishers  who  crowded  upon 
him  when  he  left  his  seat  A  full  report  of  the 
speeches  will  be  found  below. 

Alter  grace  was  sung, 
>  The  Chairman,  in  rising  to  propose  the  health 
of  a  sovereign  so  dear  to  her  people,  thought  it  not 
irrelevant  to  the  character  of  the  meeting,  nor  to 
the  occasion  that  brought  them  together,  if  he  re- 
marked that  one  special  attribute  of  the  reign  of 
Victoria  had  been  the  vast  increase  in  the  popular 


cultivation  of  literature  —  (hear)  —  while  a  glance 
at  the  list  of  stewards  might  sutD.ce  to  show  how 
much  had  been  added  to  the  glories  of  the  reign  by 
inventions  in  science  and  masterpieces  of  art. 
(Hear,  hear.)  When  they  considered  how  many 
of  the  most  eminent  public  men,  including  the  lead- 
ers of  both  parties,  had  combined  literary  distinc- 
tion with  political  honors,  they  might  recognize  in 
the  connection  between  literature  aud  statesmanship 
a  sign  of  civilization  which  ever  sought  to  draw 
closer  together  the  legitimate  union  of  knowledge 
and  power.  Permit  me  to  accompany  the  toast 
now  proposed  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that 
the  uuion  might  be  rendered  more  lastinc  and  com- 
plete by  securing  those  facilities  for  knowledge 
wherever  new  elements  of  power  were  enfranchised. 
(Cheers.)  He  gave  "  The  Health  of  the  Queen." 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  noble  Chairman  next  proposed  u  The 
health  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
rest  of  the  Royal  Family  " ;  and  in  proposing  that 
toast  said  :  Permit  me  to  express  our  thankfulness 
that  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  is, 
we  are  told,  happily  recovering  from  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  borne  with  a  resignation  which  has 
gained  our  sympathy  in  her  affliction  and  increased 
our  respect  for  a  character  womanly  in  its  gentle- 
ness and  loyal  in  its  fortitude. 

The  next  toast  proposed  was  that  of"  The  Array, 
Navy,  and  Volunteers  " ;  and  in  proposing  it  the  noble 
lord  said  we  leave  to  the  volunteers  the  defence  of 
our  shores,  and  to  the  army  and  navy  we  intrust  the 
honor  of  our  Aag  on  whatever  sea  or  on  whatever 
soil  it  may  "  brave  the  battle  and  the  breeze." 
May  that  nag  soon  wave  triumphantly  over  the 
barl>arous  land  in  which  the  necessities  of  empire 
compel  us  to  prove  that  there  is  no  spot  on  the 
earth  to  which  the  Queen  of  England  sends  her 
representatives  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
power  to  protect  our  dag  or  to  avenge  its  wrongs. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Charles  Russell  returned  thanks  for  the 
army,  and,  referring  to  the  wish  of  the  noble  chair- 
man of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war  in  Abys- 
sinia, he  expressed  his  strong  conviction  that  the 
valor 
the  Br 
ous  country. 

Captain  Houston  Stewart  acknowledged  the 
toast  on  the  part  of  the  navy. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor  returned  thanks  for  the  vol- 
unteers, and  in  doing  so  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  fortunate  or  unfortunate  that  the 
volunteer  force  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  the  im- 
mortal Pickwick,  —  (laughter),  —  because  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that,  bad  it  existed  then,  some  of 
its  members  would  have  been  painted  in  colors 
rather  different  from  those  in  which  the  force  was 
generally  presented  in  speeches  after  dinner.  (Re- 
newed Laughter.)  If  he  had  figured  under  the 
pencil  of  their  honored  guest,  he  was  afraid  he 
could  claim  no  place  except  alongside  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mr.  Winkle  in  the  famous  sporting  scene, 
where,  he  was  compelled  to  sit  down  under  the  stern 
but  well-merited  rebuke  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  an  im- 
postor. (Loud  laughter.)  For  five  years  he  had 
most  undeservedly  worn  the  uniform  of  the  Civil 
Service  Volunteers;  he  bad  now,  by  his  own  act, 
been  most  deservedly  reduced  to  the  ranks,  and, 
reversing  the  usual  order  of  military  procedure, 
had  held,  as  a  full  private,  a  court-martial  upon 
"  as  captain,  and  he  was  compelled  to 


'  of  the  British  army  would  very  speedUy  cause 
Iritish  nag  to  wave  in  triumph  in  that  barbar- 
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that  he  had  thoroughly  deserved  dismissal 
from  the  volunteer  service.  (Laughter.)  But  the 
experience  which  had  forced  the  humiliating  fact 
home  to  him  had  also  forced  upon  him  the  convic- 
tion that  the  reproach  under  which  he  had  left 
a  command  in  the  volunteer  force  did  not  attach 
to  the  majority  of  his  brother  officers.  Indeed,  he 
was  afraid  that  the  deficiency  under  which  he  la- 
bored was  due  not  so  much  to  a  want  of  application 
a?  to  a  rooted  incapacity  for  military  command. 
Certainly  in  the  proportion  of  four  out  of  five  of  the 
volunteer  officers  they  were  zealous,  intelligent,  and 
able  soldiers,  and  the  Civil  Service  Corps  had  fur- 
nished some  of  the  best  officers  in  the  volunteer 
force.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  seen  the  advantages 
connected  with  the  volunteer  movement,  promoting 
as  it  did  a  healthy  and  manly  feeling  of  e*prii  de 
corps  among  different  classes  of  the  community,  and 
teaching  something  like  a  common  duty  of  citizenship 
beyond  the  mere  payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  with 
which  an  Englishman's  perception  of  public  duty 
was  very  apt  to  be  bounded. 

The  noble  Chairman,  on  rising  to  propose  "  The 
health  of  Charles  Dickens,"  was  greeted  with  im- 
mense applause.  He  said :  My  Lords  and  Gen- 
tlemen, I  come  now  to  the  toast  special  to  the 
occasion,  which  has  drawn  together  an  assembly  so 
numerous  and  so  singularly  distinguished.  You 
have  paid  the  customary  honors  to  our  beloved 
Sovereign,  —  due,  not  only  to  her  personal  virtues, 
but  to  that  principle  of  constitutional  monarchy,  in 
which  the  communities  of  Europe  recognize  the 
happiest  mode  of  uniting  liberty  with  order,  and 
giving  to  aspirations  for  the  future  a  definite  start- 
ing-point in  the  experience  and  habits  of  the  prist. 
You  are  now  invited  to  do  honor  to  a  kind  of  royalty 
which  is  seldom  very  peacefully  acknowledged  until 
he  who  wins  and  adorns  it  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
body,  and  is  unconscious  of  the  empire  which  his 
thoughts  have  bequeathed  to  his  name.  Happy  is 
the  man  who  makes  clear  his  title-deeds  to  the 
royalty  of  genius,  while  he  yet  lives  to  enjoy  the 
gratitude  and  the  reverence  of  those  he  has  sub- 
jected to  his  sway.  (Cheers.)  Though  it  is  by  con- 
quest that  he  achieves  his  throne,  be,  at  least,  is  a 
conqueror  whom  the  conquered  bless,  and  the  more 
despotically  he  inthralls  the  dearer  he  becomes  to 
the  hearta  of  men.  (Applause.)  Rarely,  I  say,  is  that 
kind  of  royalty  quietly  conceded  to  any  man  of  genius 
till  his  tomb  becomes  his  throne.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yet 
none  of  us  think  it  strange  that  it  is  granted  with- 
out a  murmur  to  the  guest  we  receive  to-night 
(Cheers.)  It  is  said  by  a  Roman  poet  that  nature, 
designing  to  distinguish  the  human  race  from  the 
inferior  animals  by  that  faculty  of  social  progress 
through  which  each  unites  with  each  for  the  aid  and 
advance  of  all,  gave  to  men,  molltisima  corda,  — 
hearts  the  most  accessible  to  sympathy  with  their 
fellow  kind,  and  hence  tears  and  laughter  become 
the  special  and  the  noblest  attributes  of  humanity. 
(Cheers.)  Thus  humanity  itself  obeys  an  irresist- 
ible instinct  in  rendering  homage  to  one  who  refines 
it  by  tears  that  never  enfeeble,  and  gladdens  it  by 
a  laughter  that  never  degrades.  (Cheers.)  You 
know  that  we  are  about  to  intrust  our  honored 
countryman  to  the  hospitality  of  those  kindred  shores 
in  which  his  writings  are  as  much  household  words 
as  they  are  in  the  homes  of  England.  (Applause.) 
If  I  may  speak  as  a  politician,  I  should  say  that  no 
time  for  his  visit  could  be  more  happily  chosen.  For 
our  American  kinsfolk  have  conceived,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  they  have  some  recent  cause  of  com- 


plaint against  ourselves,  and  out  of  all  England  we 
could  not  have  selected  an  envoy  —  speaking  not 
on  behalf  of  our  government,  but  of  our  people  — 
more  calculated  to  allay  irritation  and  propitiate 
good-will.  (Cheers).  In  the  matter  of  good-will 
there  is  this  distinction  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, which  may  for  a  time  operate  to  our  dis:id- 
vantage ;  we  English  insist  upon  recognizing  in  all 
Americans  a  race  that  springs  from  the  same  an- 
cestry as  ourselves,  and  the  idea  of  any  actual  hos- 
tility between  them  and  us  revolts  our  sense  of 
relationship.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  in  reality,  a 
large  anil  active  proportion  of  the  American  people 
derives  its  origin  from  other  races  besides  the 
Anglo-Saxon  :  Germans  and  Dutch  and  Celtic  fore- 
fathers have  helped  to  form  the  giant  family  of  the 
United  States.  But  there  is  one  agency  forever  at 
work  to  cement  these  varieties  of  origin,  and  compel 
the  American  people,  as  a  whole,  to  recognize  no 
less  proudly  than  we  do  their  affinity  with  the  Eng- 
lish race.  (Cheers.)  What  is  that  agency  ?  Is 
it  not  that  of  one  language  in  common  to  both 
nations  ?  It  is  in  the  one  mother  tongue  that  their 
poets  must  sing,  in  which  their  philosophers  must 
reason,  and  their  orators  argue  for  truth  or  contend 
for  power.  Is  it  not  always  through  a  language  in 
common  that  differences  "of  origin  are  welded  to- 
gether ?  I  see  before  me  a  gentleman  distinguished 
for  the  manner  in  which  henas  brought  together  all 
that  is  most  modern  in  sentiment  with  all  that  is 
most  scholastic  in  thought  and  language;  permit 
me  to  say  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  (Cheers.)  I 
appeal  to  him.  Am  I  right  when  I  say  that  this  is 
the  cause,  —  cementing  together  all  difference  of 
language,  all  difference  of  origin,  —  that  Etruscans 
and  Oscans,  and  Sabines  and  Romans  become  one 
family,  as  Latins  once,  as  Italians  now  ?  Before 
the  influence  of  a  language  in  common,  have  not  all 
ancestral  differences  in  England  between  Briton 
and  Saxon,  and  Dane  and  Norman  melted  away. 
(Hear,  hear.')  And  by  the  same  omnipotent  agency 
will  not  all  differences  of  origin  equally  melt  away 
in  the  nurseries  of  American  mothers,  extracting  the 
earliest  lessons  for  their  infants  from  our  own  Eng- 
lish Bible,  and  in  the  schools  of  preceptors  who 
must  resort  to  the  same  models  of  language  when- 
ever they  bid  their  pupils  rival  the  prose  of  Macaulay 
and  Prescott,  or  emulate  the  veree  of  Tennyson  and 
Longfellow?  (Loud cheers.)  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  can  more  quicken  the  sense  of  that  re- 
lationship which  a  language  in  common  creates  than 
the  presence  and  the  voice  of  a  writer  equally  pop- 
ular and  honored  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  wherever  our  American 
kinsfolk  welcome  that  presence,  and  hangspellbound 
on  that  voice,  they  will  irresistibly  feel  how  much 
there  is  of  fellowship  and  unison  between  the  hearts 
of  America  and  England.  (Cheers.)  So  that  when 
our  countryman  quits  their  shores  he  will  leave 
behind  him  many  a  new  friend  to  that  old  father- 
land which  greets  him  so  cordially,  through  him,  in 
the  accents  of  the  mother  tongue.  (Cheers.)  And 
in  those  accents  what  a  sense  of  priceless  obligations 
to  himself,  and,  therefore,  to  the  land  he  represents, 
must  steal  over  his  American  listeners  !  How  many 
hours  in  which  pain  and  sickness  have  changed  into 
cheerfulness  and  mirth  beneath  the  wand  of  that 
enchanter !  How  many  a  hardy  combatant  beaten 
down  in  the  battle  of  life  —  and  nowhere  on  this 
earth  is  the  battle  of  life  sharper  than  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  America  —  has  taken  hope,  and  cour- 
age, and  force  from  the  manly  lessons  of  that  i 
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trusive  teacher !  (Cheers.)  No  wonder  the  rising 
generation  of  those  who  have  learned  to  feel  and  to 
think  in  our  language  should  eagerly  desire  to  see, 
face  to  face,  the  man  to  whose  genius  their  very 
childhood  turned  for  warmth  and  light  as  instinc- 
tively as  young  plants  turn  to  the  sun.  (Cheers.) 
But  I  must  not  forget  that  it  is  not  I  whom  you 
have  c  ome  to  hear  ;  and  all  that  I  would  say,  hail  I 
to  vindicate  the  fame  of  our  guest  from  disparage- 
ment or  cavil,  would  be  tedious  and  commonplace 
to  those  who  know  that  his  career  has  passed  beyond 
the  ordeal  of  contemj>oraneous  criticism,  and  has 
found  in  the  applause  of  foreign  countries  a  fore- 
taste of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  I  feel,  indeed, 
as  if  I  had  already  too  long  delayed  your  impatience 
for  the  toast  that  I  now  propose,  —  "A  prosjierous 
voyage,  health,  and  long  life  to  our  illustrious  guest 
and  countryman,  Charles  Dickens."  (The  toast 
was  received  with  cheering  and  expressions  of  hear- 
ty good-will,  and  hope  for  a  prosperous  voyage, 
which  lasted  undiminished  for  several  minutes.) 

Mr.  CnAitt.KS  Dickkns,  in  rising  to  reply  to  the 
toast,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  and  repeated 
rounds  of  cheering,  the  whole  company  rising  en 
mttxse  to  greet  their  honored  guest.  When  silence 
was  at  length  restored,  Mr  Dickens  who  spoke  with 
considerable  emotion,  said :  My  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  no  thanks  that  I  tan  offer  to  you  can 
express  my  sense  of  my  reception  by  this  great 
assemblage,  or  can  in  the  least  suggest  to  you  how 
deeply  the  glowing  words  of  my  friend  the  chair- 
inau,  and  your  acceptance  of  them  have  sunk  into 
my  heart,  —  (cheers,)  —  but  both  combined  have 
so  greatly  shaken  the  composure  I  am  used  to  com- 
mand in 'presence  of  an  audience  that  I  hope  you 
may  observe  in  me  some  traces  of  an  eloquence 
more  expressive  than  the  richest  words.  (Loud 
and  continued  cheering.)  To  say  that  I  am  fcr- 
ventlv  grateful  to  you  is  to  say  nothing !  To  say 
that  1  can  never  forget  this  beautiful  sight  is  to  say 
nothing  !  To  say  that  it  brings  upon  me  a  rush  of 
emotion,  not  only  in  the  present,  but  in  the  thought 
of  its  remembrance  in  the  future  by  those  who  are 
dearest  to  me,  is  to  say  nothing !  But  to  feel  all 
this  —  for  the  moment,  even  almost  to  pain  —  is 
very  much  indeed.  Mercutio  says  of  the  wound 
in  his  breast  dealt  by  the  hand  of  a  foe  :  "  'T  is  not 
go  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door ; 
but  't  is  enough  ;  't  will  serve."  I  may  say  of  the 
wound  in  my  breast,  newly  dealt  to' me  by  the 
hands  of  my  friends,  that  it  is  deeper  than  the 
soundless  sea,  and  wider  than  the  whole  Catholic 
Church.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  And  I  may 
safely  add  that  it  has  for  the  moment  almost  strick- 
en me  dumb.  I  should  be  more  than  human  — 
and  I  assure  you  I  am  very  human  indeed  —  if 
I  could  look  upon  this  brilliant  representative 
company  and  not  feci  greatly  thrilled  and  stirred 
by  the  presence  of  so  many  brother  artists  ;  not 
only  in  literature,  but  also  in  the  sister  arts  —  es- 
pecially painting  —  among  whose  professors,  liv- 
ing, and,  unhappily,  dead,  are  many  of  my  oldest 
and  best  friends.  1  hope  that  I  may  without  pre- 
sumption regard  tlus  thronging  of  my  brothers 
around  me  as  a  testimony  on  their  part  that  they 
believe  that  the  cause  of  art  generally  has  been 
safe  in  my  keeping  —  (loud  cheers)  —  and  that 
it  has  never  been  falsely  dc  dt  with  by  me.  (Con- 
tinued applause.)  Your  resounding  cheers  would 
have  been  but  so  many  cruel  reproaches  to  mo  if 
I  could  not  here  declare  that  from  the  earliest 
days  of  my  career  down  to  this  proud  night  I 
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have  always  striven  to  be  true  to  my  calling- 
(Enthusiastic  cheers.)  Never  unduly  to  assert  it 
on  the  one  hand,  and  never  on  any  pretence  or 
consideration  to  permit  it  to  be  patronized  in  my 
person  on  the  other,  has  been  the  steady  endeav- 
or of  my  life ;  and  I  have  occasionally  been  vain 
enough  to  hope  that  I  may  leave  its  social  position  in 
England  something  better  than  I  found  it.  Similar- 
ly, and  equally  I  hope  without  presumption,  I  trust 
that  I  may  take  this  great  general  representation  of 
the  public  here,  through  so  many  orders,  pursuits, 
and  degrees,  as  a  token  that  the  public  believe  that, 
with  a  host  of  imperfections  and  shortcomings  on 
my  head,  I  have,  as  a  writer,  in  my  soul  and 
conscience,  striven  to  be  as  true  to  them  as  they 
have  ever  been  to  me.  Amj  here,  in  reference  to 
the  inner  circle  of  the  arts  and  the  outer  circle  of 
the  public,  I  feel  it  a  dutyvto-night  to  offer  two  re- 
marks. I  have  in  my  day.'at  divers  odd  times,  heard 
a  great  deal  about  literary  sets  and  cliques,  and  co- 
teries and  barriers,  and  about  keeping  this  man  up 
and  keeping  that  man  down,  and  about  sworn  disci- 
ples ami  sworn  unbelievers,  and  mutual  admira- 
tion societies,  (laughter,)  and  I  know  not  what 
other  dragons  in  the  upward  path.  I  began  to 
tread  it  when  I  was  very  young,  without  influence, 
without  money,  without  companion,  introducer,  or 
adviser ;  and  I  am  bound  to  put  in  evidence  in  this 
place  that  I  have  never  lighted  on  those  dragons  yet. 
(Loud  cheers.)  So  have  I  heard  in  my  day,  at 
divers  other  odd  times,  much,  generally  to  the  effect 
that  the  English  people  have  little  or  no  love  of  art 
for  its  own  sake,  and  that  they  do  not  greatly  care 
to  acknowledge  or  do  honor  to  the  artist.  My 
own  experience  has  uniformly  been  exactly  the 
reverse.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  can  say  that  of  my 
countrymen,  though  I  cannot  say  that  of  my  coun- 
try. (Cheers.)  And  now,  gentlemen,  passing  to 
the  immediate  occasion  of  your  doing  me  this 
great  honor,  the  story  of  my  going  to  America  again 
is  very  easily  and  briefly  told.  Since  I  was  there 
before,  a  vast,  entirely  new  generation  has  arisen 
in  the  United  States.  Since  I  was  there  before, 
most  of  the  best  known  of  my  books  have  been 
written  and  published.  The  generation  and  the 
books  have  come  together  and  have  kept  togeth- 
er, until  at  length  numbers  of  those  who  have  so 
widely  and  constantly  read  me,  naturally  desiring 
a  little  variety  in  the  relations  between  us,  have 
expressed  a  strong  wish  that  I  should  read  my- 
self. (A  laugh.)  This  wish,  at  first  conveyed 
to  me  through  public  as  well  as  through  business 
channels,  has  gradually  become  enforced  by  an 
immense  accumulation  of  letters  from  individuals 
and  associations  of  individuals,  all  expressing  in 
the  same  hearty,  homely,  cordial,  unaffected  way 
a  kind  of  personal  interest  in  me,  —  I  had  almost 
said  a  kind  of  personal  affection  for  me,  (loud 
cheers,)  which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
it  would  be  dull  insensibility  on  my  part  not  to 
prize.  (Cheers.)  Little  by  little  this  pressure 
has  become  so  great  that  although,  as  Charles 
Lamb  gays,  "  My  household  gods  strike  a  terrible 
deep  root,"  I  have  torn  them  from  their  places, 
and  this  day  week,  at  this  hour,  shall  be  upon 
the  sea.  You  will  readily  conceive  that  I  am 
inspired  besides  by  a  natural  desire  to  see  for 
myself  the  astonishing  progress  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  over  there,  —  to  grasp  the  hands  of 
many  faithful  friends  whom  I  left  there,  —  to 
see  the  faces  of  a  multitude  of  new  friends  upon 
I  whom  I  have  never  looked,  —  and,  though  last,  not 
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least,  to  use  my  best  endeavor  to  lay  down  a  third 
cable  —  (loud  cheers)  —  of  intercommunication 
and  alliance  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
Twelve  years  ago,  when,  Heaven  knows,  I  little 
thought  X  should  ever  be  bound  upon  the  voyage 
that  now  lies  before  me,  I  wrote,  in  that  form  of 
my  writings  which  obtain?  by  far  the  most  extensive 
circulation,  these  words  of  the  American  Nation: 
"  I  kuow  lull  well,  whatever  little  motes  my 
beamy  eyes  may  have  descried  in  theirs,  that  they 
arc  a  kind,  large-hearted,  generous,  and  great  peo- 
ple." (Cheers.)  In  that  faith  I  am  going  to  see 
them  again.  In  that  faith  I  shall,  please  God,  re- 
turn from  them  in  the  spring,  in  that  same  faith  to 
live  and  to  die.  (Loud  and  continuous  cheer*.)  My 
lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  told  you  in  the  be- 
ginning that  I  could  not  thank  you  enough,  and 
Heaven  knows  I  have  most  thoroughly  kept  my 
word.  If  I  any  quote  one  other  short  sentence  from 
myself,  let  it  imply  all  that  I  have  left  unsaid  and 
yet  most  deeply  feel ;  let  it,  putting  a  girdle  round 
the  earth,  comprehend  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
at  once  in  this  moment.  "And  .so  Tiny  Tim  ob- 
served, God  bless  us  every  one  ! "  (Mr.  Dickens 
resumed  his  seat  amid  repeated  rounds  of  cheering, 
and  was  evidently  afieeted  by  the  character  of  the 
reception  given  to  him.) 

Sir  C  Wkntwortii  Dii.kk,  Bart.,  proposed 
"The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,"  and 
mentioned  to  its  honor  the  aid  and  assistance 
which  it  had  given  in  times  past  to  the  cause  of 
literature  and  art. 

The  Loied  Mayor  briefly  acknowledged  the 
toast  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  La  yard,  M.  P.,  gave  "The  Fine  Arts," 
dwelling  briefly  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Dick- 
cnB  had  ever  been  a  warm  and  earnest  friend  of  art. 

Sir  F.  Grant  returned  thanks,  and  assured  the 
company  that  no  body  of  men  would  feel  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Mr.  Dickons  in  America 
than  the  artists  of  England,  or  would  give  him  a 
heartier  welcome  on  his  return. 

Mr.  0 1 way,  M.  P.,  proposed  the  toast  of*  Litera- 
ture," and  read  a  message  intru-ted  to  him  by  his 
neighbors  to  Mr.  Dickens,  "  God  speed  you  on  your 
visit  to  New  America,  and  a  happy  return  to  Old 
England,  aud  to  the  homes  where  vou  are  so  dearly 
loved." 

Mr.  Anthony  Troelope,  in  returning  thanks, 
said  that  the  literature  of  England  was  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  a  prosperous  and  healthy  condition, 
in  spite  of  the  prospects  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
which  had  lately  been  brought  before  us,  and  of 
those  wails  of  woe  from  the  housetop  which  had 
recently  been  heard.  They  all  loved  the  g^rcat 
prophet  who'had  predicted  these  melancholy  things, 
because  he  had  passed  a  long  life  of  truth  and 
honesty  among  them,  and  had  done  much  good  and 
useful  work.  Mr.  Carlyle  had,  however,  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  melancholy  fore- 
bodings till  he  had  forgot  that  there  was  still  a  God 
among  us,  and  to  say  of  fiction,  "  O,  ray  friends, 
you  will  have  to  think  how  close  is  the  companion- 
ship to  it  with  lying.  Was  Colonel  Newcombc,  or 
Jane  Eyre,  or  the  tale  of  Eugene  Aram,  —  (cheers), 
—  or  the  walk  which  Sykes  took  with  his  dog  after 
the  murder,  a  lie?  (Cheers.)  On  the  contrary, 
his  belief  was  that  he  and  others  who  wrote  fiction 
bad  taught  purity  of  life,  nobility  of  action,  self- 
denial,  and  had  taught  these  lessons  with  allurements 
both  to  young  and  old,  which  no  other  preacher  of 
the  present  day  could  reach,  and  with  a  success 


which  would  attend  the  teaching  of  no  prophet. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir  Edwin  Landsker,  in  the  absence  from  sud- 
den indisposition  of  Sir  Emerson  Teunent,  proposed 
"  The  Drama.'* 

Mr.  Benjamin  Webster  expressed  himself 
highly  honored  in  responding  to  such  a  toast,  in 
the  presence  of  one  whom  it  might  be  said,  as  of 
Shakespeare,  that  he  had  exhausted  an  old  and 
created  a  new  world.  The  drama  was  one  of  the 
highest  diversions  ever  devised,  calculated  to  convey 
instruction  with  amusement.  Those  who  raved 
against  it  were  either  the  children  of  folly  or  slaves 
of  ignorance,  —  (cheers,)  —  while  the  encouragers 
of  that  profession  were  those  who  were  the  lovers  of 
virtue  aud  the  admirers  of  art.  (Cheers.)  The 
ancients  were  very  careful  in  the  composition  of 
their  dramas,  and  he  hoped  the  moderns  would 
imitate  their  example.  The  Athenians  were  wont 
to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  which  the  drama 
conferred  upon  the  country,  and  on  one  occasion  it 
was  set  down  at  £100,000.  He  hoped  that  the 
statesmen  of  England  would  lie  cuibued  with  a 
siiniliar  feeling  with  respect  to  the  drama  in  this 
country,  and  act  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  that 
conviction.    (A  laugh.) 

The  Lord  Ciuke  Jt  sTiOE,  on  rising  to  propose 
"  The,  health  of  the  noble  Chairman,"  was  most 
heartily  cheered.  He  said :  I  rejoice  that  the  toast 
which  lias  been  intrusted  to  my  care  is  one  which 
needs  no  effort  on  my  part  to  recommend  it  to  your 
attention,  because  I  cannot  but  feel  at  this  late 
hour,  when  so  many  graceful  actors  have  left  the 
stage,  that  the  prattle  of  those  who>  are  to  come 
after  will  be  regarded  as  tedious.  We  have  met  this 
evening  to  do  honor  to  our  illustrious  guest,  and  to 
testify  our  admiration  of  his  great  genius,  and  our 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon 
the  literature  of  our  country  by  those  immortal 
works,  in  which  pathos  and  humor  are  so  happily 
blended  that  we  know  not  which  most  to  admire, 
and  by  which  he  has  not  only  enriched  our  lan- 
guage, but  has  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
thousands.  There  is  one  point  in  connection  with 
those  works  which,  I  think,  we  must  all  admire,  — 
that  is,  the  unvarying  honesty  of  purpose  which  has 
never  induced  him  to  pander  to  vicious  tastes,  and 
which  has  made  him  teach  us  —  unconsciously,  per- 
haps—  to  admire  only  that  which  is  beautiful  and 
true,  and  helped  us  to  hold  up  to  execration  and 
scorn  all  that  is  loathsome,  vile,  and  base.  In  thus 
working  he  has  known  how  to  infuse  an  interest  into 
all  that  he  has  ever  promoted.  Considering  that 
we  have  come  here  to-night  to  do  honor  to  such  an 
author  and  to  such  a  man,  I  think  it  must  be  a 
source  of  unbounded  satisfaction  to  every  one  that 
upon  such  an  occasion  the  chair  has  been  filled  by 
my  noble  friend  Lord  Lytton.  (Cheers.)  Himself 
a  man  of  transcendant  genius,  who  has  taken  a  fore- 
most rank  in  the  literature  of  the  civilized  world, 
he  was  the  one  to  do  justice  to  our  friend  Charles 
Dickens.  (Cheers.^  While  we  may  be  gratified 
at  his  presence,  nothing  can  be  more  becoming  and 
more  graceful  in  Lord  Lytton  than  to  do  as  he  has 
done  in  presiding  on  this  occasion.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  add  anything  that  was  personal  to  my- 
self, and  yet  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
that  when  this  toast  was  committed  to  my  care  it 
was  to  me  a  source  of  infinite  gratification  and 
delight  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  of  years,  and  take 
myself  back  to  a  time  when  the  noble  lord  and  I 
were  young  in  life,  and  startiug  on  our  careers.  To 
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me  and  to  tne  alone  it  was  that  my  friend  confided 
the  tact  that  he  was  composting  that  beautiful  poem 
on  sculpture  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academical 
prize.  To  me  ho  communicated  the  tact,  and  it 
was  to  me  an  immense  gratification  to  be  the  first 
to  announce  to  him  as  I  did  —  tor  lie  had  left  the 
University  when  the  prize  was  adjudged  —  that  he 
bad  triumphed  over  all  his  competitor!*.  From  that 
commencement  of  his  literary  career  what  a  series 
of  brilliant  successes  my  noble  friend  has  achieved ! 
Poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  thinker,  critic,  philosopher, 
—  how  muc  h  in  all  this  has  he  done  to  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment,  the  edification,  and  instruction 
of  the  intellectual  world  in  every  de]«artmcnt 
(Cheers.)  While  like  Sheridan,  passing  the  bounds 
of  that  literary  world  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
ehine,  in  which  he  first  saw  that  star  rise  which  was 
afterwards  to  culminate  to  such  a  height  of  glory, 
and  to  shine  with  so  much  brilliancy,  he  has,  1  say, 
passing  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  literary  world, 
added  the  reputation  —  great  and  deserved  and 
honored  reputation  —  of  statesman  and  orator  of  the 
first  and  highest  order.  (Cheers.)  I  venture  to 
predict  that  those  speeches  of  the  noble  lord  made 
in  the  great  arena  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 
remain  as  models  of  the  highest  and  noblest  elo- 
quence and  deep  thought  to  our  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians, —  although  I  must  say  1  have  generally  dif- 
fered from  them.  (A  laugh.)  Those  speeches, 
nevertheless,  contain  thoughts  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  profound  thinker,  clothed  in  that 
glowing  and  graceful  language  of  which  no  man  is 
a  more  complete  master  than  the  noble  lord  himself. 
(Cheers.)  I  must  not  forget,  however,  that  ray 
noble  friend  is  not  himself  the  hero  of  the  evening. 
We  are  met  to  do  honor  to  our  guest  and  friend, 
Charles  Dickens,  who  derives  additional  lustre  and 
brilliancy,  and  is  crowned  with  greater  glory  from 
the  fact  of  the  noble  lord  being  present  this  evening. 
(Cheers.)  In  the  toast  I  have  to  propose  I  ask  you 
to  join  me  in  the  hope  that  for  long  years  our  noble 
friend  may  continue  to  contribute  to  the  literary 
glory  of  his  country ;  and  that  in  that  august  assem- 
bly to  which,  by  the  wise  and  righteous  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  with  the  universal 
approbation  of  all  thinking  men,  her  Majesty  has 
called  the  eloquent  orator,  he  will  not  bo  silent,  but 
will  continue  in  that  path  of  glory  and  renown  in 
which  he  has  so  long  trod  with  so  much  honor  to 
himself  and  credit  to  his  country.  (Great  cheer- 
ing.)   (The  toast  was  drunk  most  cordially.) 

Lord  Lvttox  returned  thanks  for  the  toast,  and 
specially  dwelt  uj>on  the  pleasure  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  having  his  health  proposed  by  one  who 
had  been  connected  with  him  in  his  earliest  years, 
who  had  achieved,  and  nobly  achieved,  the  highest 
hohors  in  a  noble  profession,  and  whose  talents  had 
won  the  admiration  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  now  reflected  lustre  on  the  judicial  bench. 
(Cheers.)  His  lordship  next  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  ladies,  describing  them  as  that  part  of  the  audi- 
ence where  every  writer  of  polite  letters  was  most 
ambitious  to  please,  who  were  the  gentlest  critics, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  most  formidable  rivals 
whenever  they  condescended  to  compete  with  their 
admirers  as  authors.  It  had  been  said  that  man  was 
born  to  look  upwards  and  contemplate  the  stars. 
Now  looking  upwards  (to  the  galleries  filled  with 
ladies)  he  contemplated  the  stare,  and  proposed 
"The  health  of  the  Ladies." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  accustomed  demon- 
of  applause. 


Mr.  Buckstone  said  he  was  not  aware  why  he 
bail  been  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast,  a*  he 
was  not  particularly  a  ladies'  man.  (Laughter,  and 
cries  of  "  Oh,  oh.")  He  admitted,  however,  that 
there  were  some  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  with 
whom  he  had  passed  many  happy  hours.  It  was 
not  perhaps  the  right  thing  or  etiquette  to  tell  their 
names,  but  on  this  occasion  he  would  make  the  cora- 

Siany  present  the  confidants  of  his  tender  passion. 
Ic  mentioned  the  names  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  Betsey 
Prig,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  not  forgetting  Mrs.  Harris. 
(Roars  of  laughter.)  Having  confessed  to  the 
happy  hours  he  had  enjoyed  with  those  ladies,  he 
hoped  he  might  be  forgiven  for  venturing  to  respond 
for  the  ladies  present.  (Laughter.)  They  were 
met  to  say  good  by  to  their  friend  Mr.  Dickens, 
who  waa  about  to  visit  America.  He  (Mr.  Buck- 
stone)  had,  as  was  well  known,  travelled  through 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  visited  every  city, 
was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
our  American  cousins  —  (a  laugh)  —  and  believed 
thev  might  safely  trust  Mr.  Dickens  in  their  hands. 

The  band,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Godfrey, 
played  during  the  evening ;  and  some  pleasing  glees 
and  madrigals  were  sung  by  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr. 
Coates,  Mr.  Land,  and  Mr.  Chaplin  Henry,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Winn. 

THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  LEAMY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  TUB  HEIU  Of  KEDCLTFF«." 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  WA1K  OX  THE  WAVE. 

Bright  and  beautiful  was  the  scene  afforded  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Leamy  one  summer  evening  in  the 
palmy  days  of  good  Queen  Bess.  The  Leamy  is  one 
of  the  many  rivers  of  Devon  which  rise  in  Dartmoor 
and  fall  into  the  Channel,  after  a  course,  short,  in- 
deed, but  very  beautiful,  first  through  moss  and 
heather,  diversified  by  gray  rock,  afterwards  down 
ravines  clothed  with  brushwood,  and  then  between 
meadows  where,  beneath  overhanging  trees,  the 
clear  waters  splash  and  foam  against  the  larger 
rocks,  and  polish  the  lesser  fragments  to  the  lustre 
of  precious  stones.  About  three  miles  before  it  loses 
itself  in  the  sea  the  wood-covered  banks  on  either 
side  retreat,  leaving  between  them  an  estuary,  most 
lovely  when  filled  with  water,  but  at  low  tide  re- 
vealing more  dark  mud  thau  is  consistent  with 
beauty. 

High  water  it  was,  however,  on  the  evening  in 
question,  and  forming  a  perfect  mirror  to  the  sloping 
banks,  covered  with  trees,  on  whose  tops  stood 
solemn  herons  on  one  leg,  looking  like  toy  birds  on 
toy  trees.  Near  the  eye  the  water  was  of  the  love- 
liest green ;  farther  off  it  either  reflected  the  blue  of 
the  cloudless  sky,  or  sparkled  in  innumerable  gilded 
ripples  of  dazzling  brightness. 

In  the  central  stream  of  sunshine  there  idly  rocked 
a  little  boat,  looking  rather  like  a  seafowl  at  rest 
than  a  thing  framed  by  human  hands,  for  human 
use ;  and  the  three  occupants  were  seated  in  atti- 
tudes of  listless  ease,  their  youthful  countenances 
looking  as  if  thev  were  as  yet  floating  as  tranquilly 
on  the  stream  of  life  as  upon  the  sunny  river. 

The  eldest,  a  maiden  of  some  twenty  years,  her 
high-crowned  hat  pulled  far  over  her  grave,  serene 
face,  was  leaning  forward  holding  the  lappet  of  her 
mantle  so  as  to  shade  from  the  sun  the  little  figure 
that  reclined  against  her,  that  of  a  girl  of  about 
sixteen,  with  delicate,  childish  features  and  dark 
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tresses,  that  rested  uncovered  against  her  com- 
panion's knee,  her  hat  lying  beside  her.  Lulled  by 
the  soil  air  and  gentle  motion,  she  rested  in  her 
sweet,  light  slumber.  The  third  was  a  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  the  other  two,  who  sat  resting  on 
his  oars,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  water,  and  a  moody, 
brooding  expression  of  weariness  on  his  face. 

"  Intolerable ! "  was  his  first  exclamation. 

"  What  is  ?  Have  you  forgotten  anything,  Mark  ?  " 

"  Ay !  I  had  forgotten  for  a  moment  that  I  am 
born  to  bondage,  without  free  will  or  choice  in 
aught" 

"  Ilave  a  care,"  she  murmured,  pointing  to  the 
sleeper. 

"If  she  were  awake,  she  would  neither  heed  nor 
comprehend,  any  more  than  Bess's  baby!" 

44  You  wrong  her,  Mark  ;  you  will  not  know  her." 

"  Not  I !  I  know  all  there  is  of  her  for  a  saucy 
toy  of  a  kitten,  fit  to  fondle  my  father's  age,  but  not 
fit  to  be  thrust  on  a  man  who  would  fain  choose  for 
himself.  But  that  is  not  the  worst !  Why  should 
these  few  acres  bar  me  from  all  roads  to  name  and 
fame,  and  bind  me  to  the  level  of  bullock-feeding, 
bullock-fed  squires,  cut  me  off  from  enterprise  and 
distinction,  and  all  that  the  name  of  Lynch  may 
last  in  its'  dulncss  a  century  or  two  longer  ?  Better 
extinct  than  unhouored." 

"  Than  dishonored,"  said  Grace.  "  But  is  it  un- 
honored  V  Is  there  lack  of  honor  in  long  and  steady 
well-doing  and  benevolence  ?  " 

"  Well  spoken,  wise  sister.  Grace  and  Scape- 
grace were  ever  our  names !  Oh !  why  were  you 
not  born  to  wear  doublet  and  hose,  to  be  honored 
and  esteemed  by  rich  and  poor,  and  Bit  on  all  the 
grand-juries  as  Squire  Lynch,  of  Undercliff,  and  let 
me  be  away  among  the  bold  younger  sons  of  Devon, 
Raleigh,  Gilbert,  and  all  the  rest,  carving  my  own 
fortunes ! " 

"  Carving,  ay,  in  many  a  bloody  gash." 

"  Pshaw,  Grace,  they  are  Spanish  Papists,  who 
would  burn  every  soul  of  us.  As  well  be  tender  of 
so  many  wolves.  It  is  a  foul  blot  that  such  as  they 
should  hold  vondcr  loveliest  of  lands,  with  trees  of 
spice,  and  golden  —  " 

44  O  Mark  !  how  can  you  let  your  head  be  turned 
with  travellers'  wonders  ?  * 

"  Travellers'  wonders  ?  Yea,  and  of  men  who 
have  travelled  to  some  purpose,  —  not  sat  by  the 
hearth  with  folded  hands  carping  at  what  their 
minds  are  too  narrow  to  comprehend.  1  trow  if  I 
came  into  the  Sound  with  my  rigging  strung  with 
gold  doubloons,  they  would  cry  out  of  the  corners 
of  their  wry  mouths  that  't  was  all  tinsel !  Ha ! 
what  is  it  V  " 

For  Grace,  with  a  strange,  startled  look,  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  something  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

"  Tangle ! "  he  said,  but  nevertheless  he  seized 
the  oars,  and  Grace,  who  had  been  lazily  holding 
the  helm  all  the  time,  now  bore  down  right  upon  the 
object,  which  became  clearer  every  moment. 

The  sleeper,  startled  by  the  sudden  renewal  of 
motion,  sprang  up,  but  in  their  eagerness  neither  of 
her  companions  bad  time  to  observe  that  a  crystal 
tear  was  standing  on  either  cheek,  and  when  she 
exclaimed,  "What,  oh!  what  is  it,  Mark?  surely 
not  a  drowned  man  ?  "  she  was  roughly  answered, 
44  Be  quiet,  Amise  ;  't  is  no  time  for  idle  questions." 

The  question  was,  indeed,  by  that  time  needless, 
and  Amise  pressed  close  to  Grace  in  breathless  dis- 
may, tightly  clenching  the  gunwale  with  a  convul- 
sive grasp ;  but  she  could  not  forbear  from  another 


inquiry,  idle  as  she  well  knew  it  to  be,  "  0  Mark  ! 
O  Grace!  is 'he  alive?" 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  alongside.  Amise  hid 
her  face,  trembling,  but  presently  she  cried  aloud, 
"  But  why,  why  don't  you  take  him  in  ?  Why  do 
you  give  him  no  chance  ?  " 

"  Because,"  growled  Mark,  "  1  'd  not  have  us  all 
in  his  case." 

"  But  *t  is  murder  to  leave  him,"  Amise  was  ex- 
claiming, when  Grace,  gently  pressing  her  hand, 
made  her  observe  that  they  were  fast  making  for  a 
sort  of  creek  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a  tiny  stream- 
let, and  that  the  body  had  been  taken  in  tow.  Pres- 
ently Grace  and  Amise  had  sprung  ashore,  under 
the  bouglis  of  an  overhanging  wood,  and  Mark  with 
considerable  difficulty  dragged  the  inanimate  body 
upon  drv  land.  Amise  durst  not  glance  at  it,  but 
repeated,  with  her  hands  over  her  face,  her  entreaty 
to  be  told  if  he  lived,  and  whether  it  were  any  one 
she  knew.  To  the  latter  inquiry  the  reply  at  once 
was  "No";  the  other  no  one  could  answer,  but 
Mark  and  Grace  were  both  endeavoring  to  ascertain. 
He  was  no  fisherman  from  the  villages  of  the  Leamy ; 
that  was  plain  from  the  fineness  of  his  linen  and  the 
whole  make  of  his  attire,  as  well  as  from  the  jew- 
elled rings  he  wore,  the  gold  whistle  dependent 
from  a  rich  chain  round  his  neck,  and  the  short 
beard  and  mustache  dripping  with  wet. 

"  *T  is  some  mariner  from  the  Spanish  Main," 
cried  Mark.  "  Alack !  to  have  dared  all  this,  thus 
to  come  home." 

"  Sec,"  said  Grace,  "  I  doubt  if  drowning  caused 
the  ill.  Look  here,"  and  she  pointed  to  a  crushed 
and  bleeding  bruise  on  the  left  temple. 

44  The  villains  !  "  cried  Mark ;  44  be  has  been 
robbed  and  murdered  when  almost  in  port  How 
shall  we  hunt  them  out  ?  " 

44  Stay,"  said  Grace ;  44  this  gives  better  hope  of 
his  life.  If  he  were  senseless  from  his  hurt  when 
thrown  into  the  water,  he  would  not  breathe,  and 
may  not  have  drowned.  We  may  yet  recover  him." 

44  Right,  right,  Grace,  Best  lay*  him  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  and  take  him  home  to  my  mother. 
The  Downs  Farm  is  nearer,  but  they  lack  her  wit 
there." 

M  Let  me  walk  home ! "  cried  Amise,  trembling. 
44 1  could  not  bo  near  him  1  And  it  would  lighten 
the  boat" 

44  Away  with  you,  then,"  said  Mark,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  looking  at  his  sister,  as  if  to  express 
that  Amise  was  as  childish  and  useless  as  bo  had 
been  saying.    But  Grace  answered,  — 

44  Right,  little  one,  and  should  you  be  at  home 
before  us,  you  would  warn  my  mother  to  have  a  bed 
and  warm  blankets  ready,  and  mayhap  you  might 
send  the  men  down  to  the  beach  to  help  us  up  with 
him." 

So  the  senseless  form  was  laid  on  Amise's  cloak 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the  girl  herself  be- 
gan to  climb  a  path  leading  upwards  through  a 
thicket,  finding  out  when  she  tried  to  make  speed, 
how  breathless,  unnerved,  and  shaken  she  was. 

44  Ah  ! "  she  gasped  to  herself,  when  she  stood  still 

J Minting  on  the  slope,  44  well  may  Mark  deem  mo 
bol  and  puppet,  and  be  fain  to  fly  from  home  to 
elude  me !  lie  shall  be  free !  ay  !  he  shall,  though 
it  break  my  heart  He  shall  know  I  '11  none  of  a 
bond-slave  !  Pooh  1  what  am  I  doing  ?  He  will 
deem  me  greater  fool  than  ever  if  I  loiter  on  the 
way." 

And  with  recovered  energy  she  betook  herself  to 
the  narrow  woodland  path,  which  ran  along  the 
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ridge  of  the  hill,  parallel  with  the  river.  Through 
the  trees  she  could  discern  at  intervals  the  opposite 
bank,  sloping  down  in  like  manner,  and  divided  into 
fields,  with  a  few  houses  and  a  tall  brownish-gray 
church  tower  on  the  ridge,  and  beneath  that,  the 
lovely  river,  calm  as  a  lake,  with  a  few  swans  float- 
ing on  the  surface,  majestic  in  their  quiet  motion. 
But  all  she  sought,  through  eyes  often  suffused  with 
angry  tears,  was  the  little  boat,  pulling  lustily 
against  stream  and  tide,  against  which,  she  was  run- 
ning her  race. 

CHAPTER  II. 

TUX  STATESMAN  SAILOR. 

Just  where  the  Leamy's  banks  began  to  retreat, 
close  upon  a  green  salt  marsh  at  which  modern  no- 
tions of  health  would  have  shuddered,  there  stood, 
under  the  lee  of  a  steep  and  wooded  hill,  a  bouse, 
built  round  a  narrow  quadrangle,  of  which  a  chapel 
formed  one  side. 

Farm  buildings  were  in  the  rear,  but  in  front  lay 
a  garden  with  a  homely  but  not  untasteful  mixture 
of  flowering-plants  and  pot-herbs,  kept  with  much 
trimness,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  a  gentle  moth- 
erly lady  was  moving  about  with  her  basket  and 
shears ;  while  in  a  high-backed  chair  reposed,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  a  pale  and  feeble-limbed  gentleman, 
whose  countenance  and  form  alike  showed  that  suf- 
fering and  infirmity  had  fallen  on  him  in  body, 
though  not  in  mind,  while  still  only  in  middle  life. 

"  Where  are  the  children  V  "  he  asked,  as  his  wife 
came  near  him.  "  The  wenches  should  be  aiding 
you  in  your  clipping  work." 

"  They  are  all  three  cone  down  the  river,"  said 
Mrs.  Lynch.  "  I  willingly  spared  them.  It  is  al- 
ways well  when  Mark  seeks  Amise  for  his  sports." 

"  What  should  the  ungrateful  boy  seek  for  better 
than  so  sweet  a  little  playmate  ?  "  said  the  father. 

At  that  moment  Axnise  herself  suddenly  appeared, 
breathless,  tumbling,  —  gasping  to  utter  her  words, 
and  able  to  bring  out  nothing  at  first  Mr.  Lynch, 
without  speaking,  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked  up 
to  heaven  to  ask,  as  it  were,  for  aid ;  and  Mrs. 
Lynch,  tenderly  throwing  her  arm  round  the  ex- 
hausted girl,  said,  in  an  almost  equally  breathless 
whisper,  — 

"  Fear  not,  child  ;  let  us  know  the  worst.  Is  it 
both  ?    Where  was  it  ?  " 

"  Safe,  —  they  are  safe,  Mark  and  Grace,"  said 
Amise.  as  articulation  between  each  sob  became 
more  distinct ;  "  but  be  ready,  —  bed,  blanket*,  pos- 
sets.   Robin  and  Joe  are  bringing  him  up." 

u  Whom  ?  —  what  means  the  silly  child  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Lynch,  growing  rather  angry  at  her  own  fright. 

"  The  gentleman,  —  we  picked  him  up,  —  Grace 
thinks  he  may  be  alive." 

Amise  needed  to  explain  no  further,  for  Grace 
and  her  brother  were  seen  coming  up  from  the 
beach,  preceding  two  fanning  men,  who  dragged  on 
a  sort  of  rough  country  sledge,  called  a  slide-butt,  a 
lifeless  figure. 

It  spoke  for  itself.  Thenceforth  Mrs.  Lynch, 
Grace,  and  her  maidens  took  possession  of  this  flot- 
sam piece  of  humanity;  ignominiously  expelled 
Mark  as  no  more  useful  than  Amise  Colyton  ;  and 
toiled  with  all  their  simple  skill  to  restore  the  ani- 
mation which  the  old  lady  as  well  as  her  daughter 
deemed  to  be  only  suspended. 

A  few  tokens  of  life  rewarded  their  care  after  a 
time,  but  when  at  length  a  few  words  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  stranger,  they  were  so  misty  and  wander- 


ing that  Mrs.  Lynch  deemed  it  right  to  give  him  an 
anodyne,  and  cause  a  servant  to  keep  careful  watch 
over  him  all  night. 

The  servant  was  Mark's  old  nurse,  with  whom  he 
dealt  much  as  he  chose ;  and  at  so  early  an  hour  of 
the  summer  morning  that  all,  even  of  that  matu- 
tinous  household,  were  still  asleep,  the  young  master 
stole  with  hushed  feet  into  the  room,  and  paying 
slight  heed  to  the  lifted  finger  of  the  old  woman, 
contemplated  with  curiosity  the  handsome  sleeping 
face  on  the  pillow,  too  much  embrowned  by  tropical 
suns  to  be  pale,  and  set  in  dark,  bright,  short  hair. 

Presently  the  head  stirred  on  the  pillow,  and  two 
dark  eyes  slowly  opened,  dreamily  gazing  round. 
Half  in  embarrassment,  half  in  the  dread  that  his 
very  gaze  had  been  the  cause  of  wakening  the 
patient,  Mark  stood  motionless,  while  the  eyes 
turned  themselves  about,  were  rubbed  by  a  hand  as 
if  to  assist  their  perceptions,  and  finally  fell  upon 
himself. 

u  Ashore  ? "  were  the  first  murmured  words. 
Then,  with  a  start,  —  "  What  is  this  ?  Where  am 
IV" 

"  With  friends,  sir,"  said  old  Honor,  bustling  up, 
and  unceremoniously  jostling  Mark.    "  Stand  you 


out  of  the  way,  Master  Mark,  the  gentleman 
be  dealt  with  ere  he  speaks." 

"  In  England,"  he  sighed,  with  a  sound  of  faint 
contentment  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  allowed 
Honor  to  "  deal  with  him"  by  feeling  his  pulse,  and 
then  putting  some  cordial  drops  into  his  mouth,  but 
then,  with  increased  vigor  in  eye  and  voice,  he 
exclaimed,  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  how  came  I  hither  ? 
Where  is  the  Elizabeth  ?  How  fares  it  with  Sir 
Walter  ?  " 

"  Sir  Walter  V  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ?  "  cried  Mark, 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  his  guest  was  one  of 
those  heroes  of  his  imagination,  the  explorers  of  the 
West  Indian  Seas. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  cried  the  stranger,  trying  to 
start  up,  but  sinking  back;  "let  me  know  the 
truth ! " 

"  I  know  nothing,  sir,"  said  Mark,  while  Honor  in 
vain  tried  to  sign  to  him  to  abstain  ;  "  all  I  can  tell 
you  is,  that  we  found  you  floating  on  the  tide  at  the 
mouth  of  our  river,  the  Leainy,  with  a  great  bruise 
on  your  temple !  Ay,  you  perceive  it  now,"  as  the 
stranger  raised  his  hand  to  it,  "  and  you  arc  now  at 
Undercliff,  the  abode  of  my  father,  Mr.  Lynch." 

il  How  far  from  Plymouth?"  he  quickly  asked. 

"  Seven  miles  by  land." 

"  Thither  must'  I,  at  once,"  he  began,  but  on 
again  striving  to  rise,  dizziness  overpowered  him, 
and  Honor  and  Mark  at  once  cried  out  upon  the 
impossibility. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  faintly  said,  "  the  villains 
kept  their  word,  and  bided  their  time ! "  Then, 
after  a  space  of  silence,  either  of  exhaustion  or  of 
thought,  he  spoke  again :  "  Young  sir,  I  must  make 
an  entreaty.  I  am  Lionel  Stafford,  but  now  in 
command  of  the  Elizabeth,  which  sailed  consort 
with  the  Raleigh.  The  last  I  remember  was  that 
the  English  hula  were  in  the  distance,  and  I  was 
leaning  over  the  bulwark  watching  them.  Few 
men  were  on  deck,  and  I  mind  me  now  that  those 
few  were  some  who  had  sworn  to  have  their  ven- 
geance for  that  I  had  hindered  their  setting  fire  to  a 
Spanish  village,  in  mere  wantonness.  I  deemed 
their  oath  a  mere  outbreak  of  rage,  long  since  for- 
got !   I  should  have  known  Simpson  better." 

The  old  nurse  would  have  silenced  him,  but 
though  he  was  evidently  in  much  pain  and  very 
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feverish,  tlie  condition  of  his  ship  and  anxiety  for 
hi*  commander  weighed  upon  him  far  more  than 
his  own  state,  and  he  eagcrlv  accepted  Mark's  offer 
of  riding  to  Plymouth,  to  give  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
an  account  of  bis  situation,  and  to  ascertain  what 
had  been  the  proceedings  on  board  the  Elizabeth,  — 
whether  the  crew  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  or 
whether,  as  was  more  probable,  they  had  merely 
revenged  themselves  on  him  personally,  and  let  it  be 
supposed  that  he  had  simply  fallen  overboard  by 
accident.  He  directed  Mark  to  go  straight  to  Sir 
Walter's  own  namesake  vessel,  the  Raleigh,  where, 
on  giving  the  password,  "  the  Sea  Lion  of  the  New- 
foundland," he  would  obtain  admission  to  the  great 
captain's  presence. 

Enraptured  at  a  mission  so  accordant,  with  his 
tastes,  Mark  waited  not  for  consent,  but  merely 
shouted  his  inteutions  as  briefly  as  possible  at  the 
door  of  the  bedchamber  occupied  by  the  two  young 
ladies,  and  before  Grace,  who  was  already  out  of  bed, 
could  array  herself  sufficiently  to  come  out  to  him, 
he  had  washed  down  a  manchet  of  bread  with  a 
draught  of  cider  from  a  silver-hooj>ed  barrel  in  the 
hall,  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  already  on  his  way 
up  one  of  the  steep  hills  that  shut  in  the  Underchff. 
Grace  could  only  sigh.  "  Alack !  he  was  bitten  al- 
ready; the  roving  taste  will  be  past  cure  now." 
And  Amise,  again  feigning  sleep,  hid  her  face  in 
the  pillow,  and  with  aching  heart,  and  burning 
tears,  revolved  half-childish  plans  for  setting  Murk 
free  from  the  bonds  that  rendered  home  distasteful. 
Poor  child !  she  was  too  much  ashamed  of  having 
listened,  and  of  Mark's  own  scorn  for  her,  —  her, 
his  betrothed  from  babyhood,  —  to  dare  to  speak 
even  to  Grace,  or  mayhap  she  might  have  been 
comforted  by  bearing  that  it  was  restraint,  not  her, 
that  he  loathed  ;  and  that,  mayhap,  the  roving  in- 
stinct, handed  down  from  Viking  forefathers,  was 
as  strong  in  him  as  that  which  bears  away  the  swal- 
low or  the  woodcock  in  their  appointed  seasons. 
Poor  orphan !  homeless  Amise  Colyton !  those  discon- 
tented words  had  been  barbed  darts  to  sink  into  a 
heart  that  had  never  yet  known  a  worse  wound 
than  the  lew  of  a  tame  sparrow ! 

Meantime  Mark,  in  high  spirits,  was  riding  over 
hill  and  dale  till  he  reached  the  banks  of  the.  Laira, 
where  it  widened  into  the  Catwater,  then  the  only 
safe  anchorage  for  vessels.  The  town  of  Plymouth 
was  clustered  between  this  bay  and  the  high 
ground  to  the  west,  the  Hoe,  on  which  was  cut  out 
in  the  turf  the  huge  form  of  the  giant  Gogmagog, 
the  last  of  the  Cornish  monster  brood,  who  was 
thrown  by  Corineus  into  the  Sound,  and  was  com- 
memorated by  his  figure  procumbent  in  red  earth. 
The  beautiful  Sound  lay  glittering  in  the  morning 
sun,  closed  in  by  the  precipitous  Staddon  Heights, 
and  the  lofty-rising  green  hills  of  Mount  Edge- 
combe ;  but  it  was  only  traversed  by  a  few  fishins- 
boats,  for  the  force  of  the  waves  made  it  a  perilous 
region  until  many  a  year  later  they  were  quelled  by 
the  Breakwater. 

Having  disposed  of  his  horse,  Mark  took  a  boat, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  rowed  out  to  one  of  the 
two  battered,  weather-beaten-looking  vessels  that 
lay  near  the  outer  side  of  the  Catwater,  which  were 
centres  of  attraction  to  many  another  craft,  some 
coming  up  for  curiosity,  others  for  traffic  in  provis- 
ions, and  others  with  acquaintances  of  the  crews, 
who  were  mostly  natives  of  Devon.  These  last 
were  leaning  over  the  sides  of  the  ships,  holding 
converse  with  their  friends,  and  purchases  were  go- 
ing on  under  the  superintendence  of  a  brown-faced, 


stern  old  mariner,  who  reiterated  his  commands 
that  no  one  should  come  on  board,  and  was  at  first 
deaf  to  Mark's  demands  to  be  admitted,  and  not 
over  willing  to  accept  his  password.  Even  when 
it  had  been  heard,  he  merely  Bent  a  sailor  to  carry 
to  Sir  Walter's  cabin  the  question  whether  the 
springald  should  be  admitted.  "  The  son  of  Justice 
Lynch,  of  Undercliff,"  shouted  Mark  after  him,  in 
some  displeasure  at  the  epithet ;  "  Sir  Walter 
knows  tny  father." 

After  a  few  seconds,  there  appeared  on  the  deck 
a  tall,  splendid  figure,  of  noble  stature,  and  straight 
features,  almost  perfect,  save  that  the  face  was 
rather  narrow.  A  hat  of  some  Indian  grass  was  at 
once  removed  from  his  brow  as  he  discerned  the 
homely  yet  gentlemanlike  figure  and  face  of  Mark 
Lynch,  and  be  at  once  summoned  him  on  board 
w'ith  a  gracious  air,  and  countenance  of  recognition 
of  an  old  friend's  son. 

Delighted  and  honored,  and  proud  to  show  him- 
self no  mere  landsman,  Mark  swung  himself  on 
deck  by  the  rope  thrown  to  him,  and  quick  1  y  stood 
Iry  Sir"  Walter's  side.  He  was  received  with  the 
cordiality  that  on  rare  occasions  Raleigh  could 
throw  into  a  manner  usually  cold,  haughty,  and 
supercilious;  but  a  newly-arrived  mariner  could  not 
but  be  heartily  friendly  to  the  first  native  of  his 
own  county  whom  he  met  after  a  three  years'  voy- 
age, even  though  it  were  a  raw  boy  on  a  busy  day, 
and  Sir  Walter  warmly  inquired  after  "  his  good 
old  friend,  Mr.  Lynch." 

"  Well,  sir;  but  it  was  of  Captain  Stafford  that  I 
came  to  speak." 

"  Stafford,  my  poor  Stafford ! "  said  Sir  Walter, 
sorrow  at  once  clouding  his  brow;  " alack,  sir.  an 
unhappy  mischance  cut  the  brave  young  man  off  in 
very  sight  of  harlwr.  I  have  not  grieved  so  much 
since  I  lost  my  dear  comrade.  Edmund  Tressilian. 
And  Stafford  was  no  man  of  marred  hopes.  Truly 
this  hath  been  but  a  wretched  .voyage." 

"Not  so  bad  as  you  think  it,  sir,"  said  Mark; 
"  Captain  Stafford  bves,  but  he  hath  met  with  foul 
play." 

Raleigh  at  once  made  gesture  of  silence,  as  he 
led  the  way  down  a  ladder  to  his  cabin,  —  a  tiny 
nook  indeed,  with  the  walls  nearly  covered  with 
charts  drawn  by  Raleigh's  own  hand,  a  shelf  let 
into  the  bulkhead,  studded  close  with  books  and  a 
table  scarce  more  than  a  shelf,  with  writing  mate- 
rials. There  were  but  two  chairs,  both  screwed 
down  to  the  cabin-deck,  and  on  one  of  these  Sir 
Walter  motioned  his  visitor  to  seat  himself,  saying, 
"  Stafford  living !  This  is  the  best  news  I  have 
heard  since  I  sailed.    Where  is  he?" 

"  At  Undercliff,  sir,"  and  Mark  proceeded  to  give 
the  best  account  ho  could  of  his  adventure,  but  it 
was  somewhat  blundering  and  confused,  though 
spoken  with  all  the  rapidity  of  provincial  Devon,  so 
that  Sir  Walter  might  have  failed  to  understand 
had  he  not  been  a  native  of  the  same  county  him- 
self. Indeed,  such  was  the  contagion  of  the  dialect, 
that  in  his  answer  there  were  certain  inflections  and 
accents  which  assuredly  neither  Queen  Elizabeth 
nor  Master  Edmund  Spenser  had  ever  hoard  from 
that  courtly  and  scholarly  mouth. 

"  Yea,"  he  said,  •*  poor  Stafford  had  ever  certain 
weaknesses  for  yonder  dogs  of  Spaniard*,  such  as 
might  do  him  honor  among  civilized  foes'  here  in 
Europe,  but  are  mere  waste  upon  those  worse  than 
savages,  and  that  seamen  such  as  yonder  fellows 
cannot  so  much  as  believe  in.  A  rude,  lawless  crew 
they  are  in  the  Elizabeth ;  nor  had  I  put  such  fine 
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metal  to  deal  with  such  ba«e  pewter,  but  that  death 
and  misfortune  have,  been  busy  among  us,  and  I  had 
none  other  left  with  head  tor  the  navigation  of  the 
ship.  But  Simjwon  shall  swing  fiir  this  !  What 
said  yon  of"  his  hurt  ?  " 

"  '  T  is  severe.  I  fear  me,  sir,"  replied  Mark  ;  he 
showed  no  sign  of  sense  till  this  morning,  nor  could 
he  then  lilt  his  head  from  the  pillow  ;  but  my  moth- 
er is  doing  her  best  for  him,  and  she  is  great  at 
|  cures. 

Ir  shall  be  looked  to,"  said  Sir  Walter.  "  I  had 
meant  to  sail  this  noonday  for  the  Thames,  without 
so  much  as  coin"  up  to  we  how  matters  fore  at 
Fardel,  hut  I  must  thank  your  honored  parents  in 
person  for  their  goodness  to  the  lad,  and  see  whether 
he  be  in  such  plight  that  we  could  take  him  down 
the  river  with  the  tide." 

"  And  wdl  you  indeed  honor  our  poor  bouse,  sir  ?  " 
cried  Mark,  almost  in  an  ecstasy  at  thus  bringing 
home  in  triumph  the  hero  of  his  imagination. 

"How  serves  the  tide?"  asked  Sir  Walter,  by 
way  of  reply.  And  Mark  was  happy  to  be  able  to 
answer  that  if  a  boat  started  within  an  hour  she 
might  enter  the  Learn y  with  the  incoming  tide,  and 
■cuing  Sir  Walter  ashore  at  about  a  mile  from  Un- 
derdid' Mouse,  could  allow  him  an  hour  and  a  half 
there,  after  which  it  would  be  possible  to  embark 
from  the  garden.  This  exactly  suited  JSir  Walter's 
views,  and  he  only  begged  Mark  Lynch  to  partake 
of  a  sailor's  fare,  excusing  himself  for  not  presiding 
at  the  manchet  spread  before  him  by  the  necessity 
of  giving  directions  for  the  welfare  of  the  vessel  in 
his  absence.  As  to  Mark's  horse,  orders  respecting 
it  were  despatched  to  the  hostel  by  one  of  the  many 
idlers  in  the  boats  around  the  ship,  and  a  meal  was 
set  before  Master  Lynch,  which  was  welcome  to  one 
hungered  by  his  early  ride  ;  but  would  have  been 
more  welcome  if  instead  of  fresh  meat,  bread,  and 
clotted  cream,  and  cider,  it  had  been  veritable  sail- 
or's fare  of  tough  salt  pork  and  crumbling  biscuit. 

Having  partaken  of  thi&coinmon-place  meal  with 
considerable  appetite,  though  without  the  relish  of 
fancy,  Mark  came  on  deck,  and  found  that  Sir 
Walter  was  giving  orders  to  a  hoary  old  sailor, 
whose  face  looked  its  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  solid 
oak.  and  sending  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Eliza- 
beth, and  that  a  boat  was  already  lowered  and 
manned  by  four  sturdy  rowers,  so  brown,  and  with 
so  much  of  their  brownness  displayed  from  head  to 
waist,  and  from  waist  to  knee,  that  but  for  their 
English  shouts  to  one  another,  he  would  have  taken 
them  for  Indians-  Such  garments  as  they  had  were 
highly  eccentric'.  One  had  been  luxurious  enough 
already  to  have  purchased  a  shirt,  white  and  sound, 
but  his  thighs  were  covered  with  hairy  goat-skin 
garments,  and  on  his  head  was  a  feathery  cap,  once 
belonging  to  an  Indian  cacique.  Another  wore 
enormous  but  dilapidated  trunk  hose  and  a  Spanish 
sombrero,  but  his  shirt  was  a  mere  fragment ;  a  third 
had  a  wide-leaved  grass  hat  and  a  remnant  of  the 
Don's  black  velvet  breeches;  the  fourth,  though 
otherwise  well  clothed,  and  with  the  only  stocking* 
in  the  lx>at's  crew,  trusted  for  the  protection  of  liis 
head  to  his  matted  sun-burnt  locks.  Hut  these  were 
the  evidences  that  they  were  veritable  voyagers, 
absolutely  the  mariners  of  the  west;  and  Mark 
could  have  gazed  at  them  for  hours  with  veneration 
had  not  Sir  Walter  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
saying,  Come,  Master  Lynch,  if  you  would  sec  our 
boat's  crew  in  fairer  trim  you  must  wait  till  we  deck 
ourselves  fbr  the  courtly  eyes  at  Greenwich." 
"  Better  worth  this  than  thousands  of 


show  at  Greenwich,"  said  Mark,  in  his  almost  gruff 
voice.    "  This  is  the  real  stuff." 

Raleigh  laughed,  by  no  means  displeased  ;  though, 
be  it  observed,  he  was  point  ilevice  in  his  own  appar- 
el, the  well-plaited  ruff,  the  dark  brown  dress  slashed 
with  green  silk,  the  pearls  in  his  ears,  the  knitted 
silk  hose,  the  well-made  shoes,  and  even  their  green 
roses  were  more  like  a  courtier  going  to  a  feast  than 
a  sea  captain  just  off  a  long  vovage.  The  essential 
manliness  and  bravery  of  Raleigh's  whole  bearing, 
however,  took  off  from  any  sense  of  foppishness  in 
his  appearance ;  and  though  in  any  one  else  Mark 
Lynch  would  have  derided  the  daintiness  of  aspect, 
yet  in  Sir  Walter  he  could  only  believe  it  the  right 
thing. 

Ardently  as  the  youth  longed  to  ask  questions  in 
the  voyage  that  seemed  to  him  an  unspeakable 
honor,  his  bashfulnesa  held  him  tongue-tied,  and 
Raleigh  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  presence  in 
gazing  at  the  scene  around  as  the  boat  made  its  way 
into  Plymouth  Sound.  The  day  was  beautiful,  the 
water  still,  clear,  and  green,  reflecting  St.  Nicholas 
Island  like  a  mirror,  and  sleepily  kissing  the  green 
shores  of  softly  rising  Edgecombe,  where  the  sun- 
beams lay  on  the  fresh  turf,  or  cast  long  shadows 
from  the  shapely  trees  that  scattered  it.  Long,  but 
sleepy  heavings  of  the  water,  glassily  green,  gently 
upbore  the  boat,  and  then  seemed  to  slide  away  be- 
neath it.  On  they  went,  the  rudder  in  Mark's 
charge,  around  the  steep  cliffs,  then  innocent  of  for- 
tifications, with  little  Bovisand  nestling  beneath 
them ;  past  scattered  rocks,  on  which  dark  cormo- 
rants stretched  their  wings  to  dry,  looking  like 
spread-eagles,  and  between  which  lay  deep  caverns, 
where  the  advancing  tide  foamed  and  roared  like 
thunder :  one  large  island  rock  guarding  as  it  were 
the  entrance  to  the  estuary  into  which  the  boat  had 
turned,  and  whence  there  branched  a  creek  with 
wooded  heights  on  either  side,  sheltering  a  village 
of  white-washed  houses  among  orchards,  above  which 
rose  high  a  square  church  tower  with  a  pinnacle  at 
each  corner. 

Before  the  boat  lay  the  expanse  of  the  bay,  so 
closed  in  by  woods  and  rising  fields,  and  so  smooth, 
that  it  might  have  seemed  a  lake ;  and  above  and 
beyond  rose  in  dim  distance  field  and  meadow,  a 
wooded,  irregular  line  tracing,  to  accustomed  eyes 
like  those  of  Mark,  the  course  of  the  Learn v,  until 
far  away  the  purple  gray  and  brownish  yellow  of 
moorland  became  strangely,  softly  blendod,  and  then 
crowned  by  the  gray,  rocky,  castle-like  Torr  of 
Dartmoor. 

Mark  saw  that  Sir  Walter's  eyes  were  fixed  in 
the  same  direction  as  bis  own,  and  presently  ven- 
tured to  say,  "  Ay.  yonder  lies  Fardel."  * 

Sir  Walter  gave  a  smile  and  a  nod  of  acquies- 
cence, but  did  not  break  silence  till  the  boat  ad- 
vancing farther  up  the  river  had  interposed  the 
nearer  neights  between  her  passengers  and  the  more 
distant  landscape  ;  then,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction 
and  the  poet's  dreamy  look  still  upon  his  face,  be 
said,  "  Ah  1  one  hour  there  would  be  worth  the  voy- 
age." 

Mark  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  Raleigh  laughed. 
Often  that  short  laugh  of  his  sounded  like  a  sneer, 
but  in  his  softened  mood  it  rather  encouraged  his 

*  Fardsl,  now  a  Ado  old  tumt-bouse  (till  nosseasint.  m«*ny  traces 

of  Tudor  architecture,  was  certainly  an  estate  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's. It  claimt  to  be  hi*  birthplace,  and  Bhows  the  room  where 
his  Brat  experirarot  on  tobacco  was  to  *iunnarily  Interrupted,  but 
we  do  not  vouch  tor  the  correctness  of  cither  tradition,  since.  If  wo 
were  to  trust  the  legend*  of  old  Devonian  manor  houses,  Sir  Walter 
have  had  as  i 
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young  countryman  to  speak  out.   "  Sir,  sir,  it 
not  be  that  you  prefer  this  dull,  bomely  Root  and 
yon  bare  gray  moor  to  the  glorious  golden  isles  ! " 

"  Poor  boy,  he  hath  the  contagion,"  muttered  Ra- 
leigh; then  more  directly  addressing  Mark,  he 
added,  "  Is  there  no  way  for  any  of  us  to  learn  tbe 
worth  of  home  save  putting  seas  between  us  ?  " 

44  Nay,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mark,  41  surely  you  at  least 
would  speak  to  mo  in  a  different  strain  from  that 
which  has  wearied  and  sickened  me  so  long.  You 
who  are  so  notable  an  example  of  the  bliss  and 
honor  to  l>e  won  by  doing  and  daring  !'* 
44  Bliss ! "  repeated  Sir  Walter,  and  there  paused. 
Many  years  were  to  pass  ere  the  hand  that  was  to 
be  cold  on  the  morrow,  was  to  41  give  the  lie  "  to  all 
the  fair  shows  of  the  world :  the  bold,  ambitious, 
cunning  heart  was  to  rush  forward  into  many  an- 
other experience,  ere  years  of  captivity  and  cruel 
persecution  should  have  thoroughly  taught  how  bit- 
ter were  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  vanity  which  now, 
in  the  prime  of  life.,  was  being  so  eagerly  drained. 
But  those  intuitions  that  flash  over  every  mind 
could  not  fail,  even  in  the  full  career  of  tlie  success- 
ful race,  to  occur  to  one  with  such  capacities  for 
depth,  poetry,  and  philosophy  as  that  of  this  great 
man.  Above  all,  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  of 
checkered  success,  in  sight  of  the  native  home ;  amid 
its  tall  elms,  dancing  waters,  nodding,  dewy  ferns 
and  foxgloves,  and  fresh  moorland  breezes,  which  he 
could  not  visit,  and  with  a  youth  before  him  urged 
by  that  same  famishing  desire  for  distinction  and 
restless  spirit  of  enterprise  that  had  spurred  him  on, 
he  might  well  ask  himself  whether  the  bliss  that, 
like  young  Lynch,  he  had  confidently  expected,  bad 
been  won,  or  what  hope  there  was  that  this  lad,  far 
less  gifted  than  himself,  would  win  aught  but  dis- 
appointment And  such  thoughts  not  only  kept 
him  silent,  but  brought  back  that  44  awfulness  of 
demeanor"  which  was  one  of  his  characteristics, 
and  prevented  Mark  from  venturing  to  address  him 
again,  until  at  a  small,  flat  green,  projecting  be- 
neath the  wooded  bank,  it  was  necessary  to  intimate 
that  this  was  the  nearest  landing-place  at  present 
accessible,  though  in  an  hour's  time  the  boat  might 
be  brought  up  much  nearer  to  Undercliff  House. 

Sir  Walter  lightly  leaped  ashore,  and  in  that 
leap  seemed  to  dissipate  the  graver  thoughts  and 
scruples  that  had  been  floating  over  him  while  seat- 
ed inactive  in  the  boat.  44  After  all,"  he  murmured 
.within  himself,  44  action  is  life.  The  joy  is  in  tbe 
race,  not  at  tbe  goal.  Tbe  springald's  young  blood 
will  burst  its  bounds  did  I  talk  like  an  eremite  sage, 
and  better  for  his  manhood,  and  that  of  England, 
were  he  trampled  under  the  hoofs  in  the  first  onset, 
than  that  he  never  was  stirred  by  the  'larum  of  the 
trumpet !  Besides,  be  is  just  the  stuff  we  need  for 
our  next  adventure. 

So,  turning  to  Mark,  be  surprised  the  youth  by 
beginning  to  talk  vigorously  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Western  Isles,  and  the  brave  deeds  to  be  done 
among  the  Spanish  galleons,  beguiling  the  way 
through  the  woods,  so  that  Mark  only  grieved  that 
the  moment  came  too  fast  for  descending  into  the 
garden  of  Undercliff. 

A  warm  and  friendly  greeting  passed  between 
him  and  the  old  Squire,  who  had  Known  him  slight- 
ly in  his  boyhood,  and  regarded  him  as  an  honor- 
able scion  of  an  old  bouse.  Mrs.  Lynch  was  with 
her  patient,  Grace  in  the  kitchen,  and  Amise,  as 
usual,  looking  on.  The  utmost  work  ever  asked  of 
that  dainty  young  creature  was  shelling  peas,  or 
topping  gooseberries. 


Mrs.  Lynch  was  at  once  summoned,  and  conduct- 
ed Sir  Walter  to  the  sick-room,  where  be  remained 
till  Mark  was  sent  to  him  with  an  urgent  entreaty 
to  give  himself  time  to  partake  of  the  family  meal, 
before  the  tide,  which  waits  for  no  man,  should 
render  his  departure  necessary. 

Sir  Walter,  whose  skill  in  medicine  was  as  re- 
markable as  his  other  accomplishments,  explained, 
on  his  reappearance,  what  the  family  were  already 
convinced  of,  that  their  guest  was  in  no  condition 
for  removal,  sine*  fever  had  set  in,  and  perfect 
quiet  was  the  only  hope  of  averting  serious  mischief 
to  the  brain  from  the  blow  he  had  suffered.  He 
therefore  acceded  to  the  hospitable  entreaty  of  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynch,  that  he  would  leave  Master 
Stafford  with  them  until  his  recovery ;  and  he  added 
what,  as  he  said,  he  knew  would  commend  the 
young  man  tbe  more  to  their  goodness,  that  Lionel 
Stafford  was  an  orphan,  whose  father  having  been 
cast  off  by  bis  family  for  an  ill-advised  marriage, 
had  endeavored  to  redeem  his  fortunes  bv  taking 

Eart  in  one  of  the  Irish  adventures.  His  newly 
uilt  house  had  been  sacked,  himself  and  all  his 
family  massacred  by  the  rebels  except  this  one  boy, 
who  had  been  saved  by  the  affection  of  the  very 
servant  who  had  betrayed  the  rest.  This  man  had 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  English  camp,  and 
there  left  him  to  make  his  way  to  tbe  hut  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  be  already  knew  as  his  father's 
friends.  He  had  been  first  the  pet  of  tbe  English 
troops  in  Ireland,  then  educated  at  Westminster  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  their  scanty  purses,  then 
had  become  a  page,  but  always  under  the  special 
care  of  Raleigh,  who  had  been  the  chief  friend  of 
his  father,  and  had  taken  him  with  him  in  Ms  voy- 
ages of  adventure,  in  the  course  of  which  Lionel 
Stafford  had  become  an  admirable  seaman,  and  an 
efficient  and  trustworthy  leader,  with  no  defect  ex- 
cept a  certain  softness  of  heart,  which  at  times  be- 
trayed him  into  certain  excesses  of  mercy  to  the  en- 
emy, and  of  indignation,  against  his  own  followers, 
wluch  had  been  the  cause  of  these  dire  consequences 
to  himself,  44  but  for  which,"  said  Sir  Walter,  smil- 
ing, 44  you  ladies  will  not  esteem  him  the  less." 

44  Poor  lad !  no,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Lynch,  wiping 
her  great  barnacles,  44 1  never  could  so  much  as 
abide  to  see  a  kitten  drowned,  let  alone  a  man  or 
woman,  though  they  be  blackamoors  or  papists. 
The  young  man  shall  not  want  for  the  best  of 
everything,  and  Grace  and  I  will  tend  him  as 
though  he  were  mine  own  son,  poor  orphan  boy ! " 

44  f  knew  you  would,  kind  madam,"  said  Sir 
Walter,  giving  her  his  hand, 44  and  I  trust  that  he 
will  not  long  be  burdensome  to  you." 

Amid  protestations  that  such  would  never  be  the 
case,  Sir  Walter  roso  to  take  leave,  and  Mr.  Lynch 
excusing  himself  for  being  unable  to  accompany  him 
to  the  boat,  now  close  at  hand,  placed  him  in 
Mark's  charge,  and  with  much  ceremonious  polite- 
ness the  farewell  was  made. 

44  Sir,"  said  Mark,  as  they  went  out  into  the  gar- 
den, 44 1  beseech  yon  to  let  me  go  with  you  on  your 
next  adventure." 

44  How  ?  "  said  Raleigh ;  44  you  have  not  seen 
enough  of  the  effects  of  the  like  voyages  " ;  and  he 
pointed  up  to  Stafford's  window. 

44  What  brave  man  ever  was  daunted  by  another's 
broken  head  ?  "  said  Mark. 

44  Have  you  your  friends'  consent  V  "  said  Sir 
Walter,  then,  as  Mark  paused  for  his  answer. 
"  With  a  father's  hearty  blessing  withheld,  we 
sailors  think  we  lack  wind  in  our  sails.    Think  well 
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over  it,  Master  Lynch ;  better  a  weary  life  than  a 
bitter  return  borne.  Were  you  a  younger  son,  I 'd 
strike  bands  on  it  at  once.  I  cannot  since  I  have 
seen  your  home !  Farewell !  and  take  Stafford's 
counsel  ere  you  do  aught  rashly  " ;  and  Raleigh's 
boat  was  soon  speeding  down  with  the  outgoing  tide. 

CHAPTER  III. 

LOXGIXGS. 

As  Sir  Walter  had  predicted,  Master  Stafford's 
illness  was  severe,  and  his  condition  for  a  time  re- 
quired such  perfect  stillness  that  only  Mrs.  Lynch 
and  old  Honor  were  admitted  to  his  room  ;  but  long 
before  he  became  visible,  the  rest  of  the  family  had 
become  accustomed  to  hear  his  praises  perpetually 
sung  by  the  old  lady,  first  for  his  piety  and  patience, 
and  then  for  other  qualities  that  revealed  themselves 
as  he  grew  better.  Her  motherly  tenderness,  so 
new  and  precious  to  one  who,  since  be  had  lost  his 
parents  by  a  horrible  death,  had  never  come  into 
close  contact  with  woman,  was  responded  to  with 
gratitude  and  affection  that  touched  her ;  and  when 
he  was  able  to  be  moved  into  the  hall,  the  admission 
to  peaceful,  united  home  life  was  no  less  a  new  ex- 
perience to  the  homeless  man.  He  was  not  at  all 
what  (irace  and  Amise  expected  of  the  dauntless 
western  mariner :  it  was  not  merely  the  langour  of 
illness  that  made  his  movements  slow  and  graceful, 
his  voice  low  and  soft.  The  pale,  soft  olive  of  his 
cheek,  the  sleepy  depth  of  his  dark,  brown  eyes, 
the  slender  make  of  his  frame,  showed  a  constitution 
that  would  better  have  fitted  the  poet  than  the 
sailor;  and  there  was  an  anxious  precision  in  his 
style  of  dress,  a  dainty  choiceneas  in  his  language 
and  pronunciation,  a  courtly  deference  in  his  man- 
ner towards  women,  that  Mark  would  have  con- 
temned, but  for  what  he  knew  of  his  deeds. 

Grace  and  Amiee  would  have  waited  on  their 
hero  like  two  slaves,  if  be  would  have  allowed  it, 
but  he  met  their  first  endeavors  to  fetch  and  carry 
for  him  much  as  he  would  have  done  if  the  Queen 
had  tried  to  attend  on  him ;  and  as  they  found  that 
the  strenuous  rejection  of  their  services  made  him 
exhaust  himself,  they  learned  reluctantly  to  desist 
They  could  but  half  understand  or  endure  it  when 
the  convalescent  turned-  the  tables  on  them,  and, 
weak  as  he  was,  rose  on  their  entrance,  bowed  when 
they  left  the  room,  tried  to  carry  for  them  whatever 
they  held  in  the  hand,  and  treated  them  with  all  the 
deferential  observances  of  a  court  page. 

(irace,  with  downright  unconsciousness,  walked 
through  it  all,  submitting  quietly  to  whatever  cour- 
tesies she  did  not  think  perilous  to  her  patient's 
feebleness,  though  sometimes  with  an  odd,  humorous 
countenance  ;  but  Amise,  after  the  first  surprise, 
made  a  pretty,  coquettish  jest  of  the  thing,  laughed 
sometimes  at  Mister  Stafford,  sometimes  at  herself, 
and  playfully  required  to  know  what  was  expected 
of  her  in  return,  now  my  Lady  this  or  my  Lady  that 
would  requite  such  grand  doings,  and  then  would 
make  Stafford  set  her  in  the  right  attitudes,  and 
train  head,  hand,  foot,  and  eye,  while  she  merrily 
obeyed,  with  the  pretty,  arch  airs  and  graces  that 
befitted  the  kitten-child  that  she  was. 

Master  Stafford  played  his  part  with  the  same 
languid  ease  that  marked  all  his  doings  ;  and  though 
Mrs.  Lynch  more  than  once  rebuked  Amise  tor 
being  over  forward,  it  was  only  as  she  would  have 
blamed  a  child,  as  in  truth  she  still  regarded  her 
intended  daughter-in-law.  If  Grace's  heart  some- 
ached  over  a  different  opinion,  it  was  in 


silence ;  and  indeed  the  alarm  was  more  than  half 
dispelled  by  the  timid,  furtive  glances  that  in  her 
naughtiest  frolics  Amise  would  sometimes  steal  from 
under  her  long  eyelashes  at  Mark. 

Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  disturb  what  looked 
like  a  stobd  indifference  to  the  girl  on  Mirk's  part. 
He  was  much  absorbed  in  the  stranger  himself, 
attended  on  him  assiduously,  and  plied  him  with 
questions  on  his  adventures,  and  the  scenes  he  had 
visited,  growling  contemptuously  at  any  interrup- 
tion, either  from  the  young  ladies,  or  from,  the 
politeness  that  Stafford  never  failed  to  exorcise 
towards  them.  It  was  interference  with  his  monop- 
oly by  Amise's  trifling  that  was  his  annoyance.  If 
there  were  any  jealousy  in  the  matter,  the  rival,  noj. 
the  object  of  it,  was  Amise. 

And  it  was  provokiug  when  this  man,  so  slow  to 
speak  of  himself,  so  reluctant  to  recall  to  memory 
scenes  of  slaughter,  had  just  been  stirred  into  an 
animated  description  of  a  fierce  struggle  with  the 
Spaniards,  and,  warmed  by  the  recital,  was,  with 
flashing  eyes,  speaking  of  the  lion-like  demeanor  of 
Sir  Walter,  that,  in  the  very  crisis,  Amise's  entrance 
with  a  basket  of  strawberries  would  sweep  the 
whole  matter  from  discussion,  and  that  there  should 
be  nothing  more  than  playful  toying  with  courtesies, 
and  prattle  about  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ladies 
and  their  punctilios,  or,  worse  still,  a  continual  jest 
going  on  about  euphuistic  language,  which  Amise 
would  attempt,  laughing  at  herself  all  the  time,  and 
laughing  the  more  at  Master  Stafford's  polite,  though 
merry,  corrections  of  her  mistakes. 

After  such  a  flood  of  nonsense  it  was  seldom  that 
Mark  could  ever  obtain  the  rest  of  the  cruelly 
broken  story.  Indeed,  if  he  asked  for  it  {mint- 
blank,  he  was  sure  to  be  put  off  with  the  briefest, 
driest  conclusion :  "  Yes,  we  took  twenty  ingots , 
with  only  two  men  wounded,"  or  the  like  short 
reply.  Only  by  more  deUcatc  manoeuvring  than 
Mark  was  wont  to  exercise  could  Lionel  Stafford 
be  led  to  these  topics  at  all,  and  when  interrupted 
t  here  sometimes  seemed  a  guilty  consciousness  about 
him  as  if  he  had  been  absolutely  betrayed  into  the 
subject 

Mark  did  not  know  that  Grace  had  one  day,  soon 
after  Stafford's  convalescence  began,  entreated  him 
to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  inflaming  her 
brother's  restless  ardor  for  enterprise,  and  if  these 
adventures  must  be  talked  of,  to  show  him  thu'r 
dark  rather  than  their  bright  side. 

"Alack !  fair  mistress,"  said  Stafford,  "  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  the  dark  side  is  quite  as  alluring  as  the 
light  to  all  young  men  of  spirit  'T  is  not  the 
sunshine,  nor  the  palm-trees,  nor  the  gold,  that 
makes  their  hearts  burn ;  it  is  the  perils,  the  storms, 
the  hurricanes,  and  the  combats  ! " 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Grace,  thoughtfully. 

"  It  would  be,  did  the  spirit  endure,"  said  Staf- 
ford, with  some  sadness,  "  but  the  first  taste  of  gold 
begets  the  longing  for  more ;  and  what  began  in 
thirst  for  glory  ends  in  thirst  for  gain  ! " 

"If  I  should  believe  so,"  returned  Grace,  "it 
would  seem  the  less  cruel  that  Mark  should  be 
balked  in  these  his  longings,  if  there  be  danger  of 
the  vovagc  sending  him  home  a  less  worthy  man." 

"Mistress  Grace,"  said  Stafford,  impressively, 
"have  no  scruple  in  striving  to  keep  your  brother  a 
happy,  honest,  godly  squire  in  bis  natural  home. 
Yonder  Western  seas  are  places  of  the  deadliest 
temptation.  So  is  the  narrow  line  between  honor- 
able warfare  and  cruel  piracy,  that  those  who  are 
forced  to  bear  arms  in  their  hands  and  use  them 
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hare  need  above  all  to  cry  out,  *  Deliver  me  from 
bloodguiltiness  ! '  And,  moreover,  that  deadly 
famine  of  gold  has  a  force,  imparted  as  it  were 
directly  by  Satan,  of  hardening  men's  hearts  and 
blinding  their  eyes." 

"  Yet  yoa  have  been  on  that  service  I "  paid  Grace. 

"  Sir  Walter  has  been  as  a  father  to  me,"  said 
Lionel.  "  My  own  father,  when  he  saw  the  de- 
struction coming  on  us,  bade  me  commit  myself  to 
him,  and  obey  him  in  all  things.  He  bade  me 
carefully  to  serve  him,  nor  could  I  without  base 
ingratitude  withdraw  from  his  service.  He  is  a 
man  of  many  foes,  and  few  faithful  friends.  Nor, 
truly,  until  this  voyage,  did  I  fully  know  either  the 
foulness  of  our  life,  nor,  until  this  sickness  brought 
me  hither,  what  were  the  blessings  I  have  missed  in 
my  homeless  and  wandering  course  1  Would  that 
your  brother  could  feel  as  I  do  what  singular  and 
exceeding  joys  these  are  that  he  spurns ! w 

If  the  example  of  appreciation  would  have  taught 
Mark  this  lesson,  he  might  indeed  have  learned  it 
from  Lionel  Stafford's  intense  delight  in  the  peaceful 
round  of  country  duties  and  homely  sports  at 
Undercliff.  The  harvest,  the  apple-gathering,  the 
fishing,  the  chase  of  hares  or  partridges,  the  quiet 
routine  of  day  by  day,  was  all  rest  to  the  weary 
sailor,  while  it  chafed  the  temper  of  the  wayward, 
restless  youth.  Stafford  was  well  again,  and  from 
time  to  time  spoke  of  departure,  but  from  old  Mr. 
Lynch  down  to  Amise's  kittcnj  every  inhabitant  had 
become  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  each  hint  was 
answered  bv  a  chorus  insisting  that  he  should  remain 
Until  Sir  Walter  should  come  down  into  Devonshire 
and  reclaim  him. 

He  had,  however,  written  to  his  patron,  announc- 
ing his  complete  recovery,  and  in  process  of  time 
an  answer  arrived.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  found  that 
he  could  not  himself  leave  the  Court,  but  he  had 
arranged  to  send  out  the  Elisabeth  again,  in  com- 
pany with  certain  other  vessels,  fitted  out  by 
nimself,  his  friends,  and  the  Merchant  Adventurers, 
to  carry  supplies  to  the  settlement  in  Virginia,  and 
he  sent  orders  to  Stafford  to  assume  the  command 
of  her  so  soon  as  she  should  arrive  at  Plymouth, 
superintend  her  complete  refitting,  and  collect  a  crew, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  the  captain  on  the  voyage, 
with  a  fourth  part  of  whatever  prizes  he  might 
obtain.  "And,  said  Sir  Walter,  "there  being  now 
open  war  with  the  Don,  my  young  gentleman  need 
be  troubled  with  no  more  squeamishness."  As  to 
Simpson  and  his  partner,  they  swung  from  the  yard- 
arm  so  soou  as  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth  was  left 
behind,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  are  without  malice. 

Stafford  received  the  letter  like  a  man  ready  for 
duty,  and  aware  that  his  rest  was  over.  A  direct 
commission,  signed  by  the  Queen  herself,  had  been 
contained  in  the  letter,  so  that  he  sailed  under  her 
authority,  —  a  new  feature,  for,  till  the  war  was 
declared,  she  had  left  her  subjects  to  make  their 
adventures  unsanctioned,  that  she  might  be  able  to 
disclaim  them  in  case  of  need. 

It  was  hi."  duty  and  his  profession,  and  his  holiday 
was  over ;  and  in  the  pious  spirit  which  many  more 
unscrupulous  men  carried  with  them  to  deeds  that 
seem  to  us  abhorrent,  he  entreated  to  be  constantly 
remembered  in  the  prayers  of  his  kind  hosts,  and 
expressed  the  trust  that  He  who  bad  spared  him 
before  would  guard  him  now.  But  there  was  no 
such  ardor  and  exultation  as  Mark  would  have 
expected :  only  simple  steady  resolution.  "  He 
takes  it,"  muttered  Mark,  "  as  old  Robin  would  take 
the  being  bid  to  fetch  a  cartload  of  lime."  And 


therewith  Mark  commenced  a  series  of  passionate 
entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  share  Stafford's  voyage, 
but  he  met  with  little  satisfaction.  His  father  hade 
him  put  such  folly  out  of  his  mind,  for  he  would  not 
see  him  mixed  up  with  all  the  ruffianly  desperadoes 
of  the  Spanish  main  ;  his  mother  declared  that  his 
persistence  would  break  her  heart  and  bis  father's ; 
Grace  argued  with  him  only  to  be  roughly  silenced  ; 
Stafford,  whom  he  asked  first  to  intercede  for  him, 
and  then  to  connive  at  his  going  secretly  on  board, 
flatly  refused  to  do  either,  and  assured  him  that  he 
was  forsaking  true  gold  for  bitter  ashes,  and  that 
anything  rash  that  he  might  do  in  his  impatience 
would  be  a  grief  and  burthen  to  him  all  bis  lite. 
Only  Amise  spoke  no  word  to  dissuade  him.  The 
little  thing  was  quieter  and  graver  than  her  wont, 
and  more  than  once  her  tears  dropped  on  her  work  ; 
but  she  made  no  sign  except  one  afternoon,  when 
every  one  save  old  Mr.  I  ..vnch  was  absent,  she  knelt 
down  on  the  ground  before  him,  with  her  face  on  a 
level  with  his  knees,  and  holding  up  her  betrothal 
ring,  exclaimed,  "  O,  sir,  sir,  take  it  back  again ! 
Send  me  awav  !  " 
«  Take  it  back,  silly  maid  !  what  fancy  is  this  ?- 
"It  is  I  —  I  that  am  making  home  hateful  to 
him,"  sighed  Amise.    "  I  heard  —  " 

"  Folly,  chiM ;  Mirk  is  a  rough  lad,  but  an  honest 
one  for  all  that !  T  is  no  fault  of  his  that  be  has 
not  learnt  the  wavs  of  our  Court-bred  guest,  hut  if 
he  hath  slighted  thee  in  his  humors  I  11  make  him 
abve  it." 

"  O  no.  no,  no ! "  cried  Amise.  in  an  agony  ;  "  he 
bath  ever  been  kind,  —  ever  good  to  me." 

"  Then  what  means  this  sudden  passion  ?  "  asked 
the  old  gentleman ;  "  hast  thou  no  complaint  to 
make  of  him  ?  " 

"  O  no,  nn !  **  and  Amise  reiterated  her  nons  till 
thev  were  choked  with  weeping. 

"Surclv,"  »aid  Mr.  Lynch,  thoughtfully.  "  it  were 
no  childish  fancy  for  yon  courtly  traveller  !  I  think 
too  well  of  my  "little"  Amise  for  that!  Moreover, 
child,  thou  wilt  soon  forget  him:  and  verily,  wcrt 
thou  not  betrothed  to  inv  son  l»y  thine  own  father's 
desire,  I  could  not  let  thee  and  thy  lands  fall  to  n 
men'  roving  adventurer." 

"  0,  let  Mark  have  all  the  lands,  only  send  me 
awav  ! "  sobbed  Amise. 

"This  is  stark  frenzy,  girl,"  said  Mr.  Lynch, 
sternly  :  "  tell  me,  I  in-"ist,  what  yon  sailor  rogue 
has  said  to  bewitch  thee'/" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Amise.  looking  tip,  fhi«hed  and 
indignant,  among  her  tears :  "he  is  nothing  t<»  me, 
nothing!  you  did  me  more  justice  at  first,  sir." 

"  Then  wherefore  t!ii<  strange  talk  of  casting  off 
my  son  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Lynch. 

""  lie  doth  —  not  —  "'  but  here,  seeing  Mr. 
Lynch'?  face  full  of  sternness,  Ami?e  broke  off  in  a 
fresh  fit  of  weeping,  so  violent  ami  convulsive  that 
she  was  fain  to  spring  up.  run  away,  and  bolt  her- 
self into  her  chamber,  leaving  Mr.  Lynch  mneh  per- 
plexed, and  only  clear  on  one  head,  that  the  next 
mariner  found  adrift  on  the  Leamy  should  meet  no 
reiugc  at  Undercliff. 

CHAP  T  K  H  IV. 

VKKfcll  ANI>  t'JfSALTKO. 

Rockino  on  the  water,  in  the  calm  sunshine  of  an 
October  dav,  the  Elizabeth  ami  her  companion  ves- 
sels were  far  out  at  sea,  and  Captain  Stafford  stood 
on  deck.  The  hist  grav  outline  of  the  moors  was 
gone  when  he  roused  himself  from  b»  long  gaae,  and 
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in  Hn  alert  commanding  tone,  unlike  those  that  had 
been  heard  in  the  hall  of  UnderclhT,  called  out, 
"  How  now?  what's  that  barrel  cuml>ering  up  the 

deck?" 

"  Pilchards,  sir,"  answered  the  boatswain's  gruff 

voice. 

"  Heave  them  below,  then  ;  I  '11  have  the  decks 
clear." 

*'  They  be  a  fresh  lot,  sir,  scarce  well  salted,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  have  them  bandy  for  use ;  nor 
do  I  well  see  where  to  have  them  in  the  hold,  so 
choke  lull  it  is  already,  sir." 

"  I  '11  see  to  that ;  cumbered  decks  1 11  never  have. 
Here,  yon,  Kingcoinbe  and  Lee,  come  down  and  see 
to  the  stowing  the  hold." 

This  was  an  agreeable  hearing  for  the  contents  of 
the  pilchard  barrel,  fresh  and  scarce  salted  indeed, 
being  no  other  than  Mark  Lynch,  coiled  up  closely 
there,  by  special  contrivance  of  the  boatswain, 
whom  he  had  gained  over  by  his  liberality  during 
bin  many  visits  to  the  Elizabeth  while  she  was  re- 
fitting, and  who  likewise  thought  it  his  duty  never 
to  miss  a  promising  recruit.  The  boatswain  had 
promised  to  prevent  his  voyage  from  being  prema- 
turely ended  by  his  being  placed  on  his  head,  hail 
arranged  his  breathing  holes,  and  engaged  to  re- 
lease him  so  soon  ;i<  the  Lizard  should  be  passed  ; 
but  Captain  Stafford's  care  of  his  decks  was  both 
unwelcome  and  alarming,  and  the  cramped  and  half- 
stihVd  Mark  watched  in  dismay  for  the  next  sounds, 
only  trusting  that  the  arrangements  in  the  hold 
would  prove  lengthy.  Presently  he  felt  as  well  as 
heard  a  seaman  seat  himself  upon  his  cask. 

"  Afloat  at  last,"  said  a  pruH'  voice  ;  "  I  thought 
we  should  have  tarried  longer." 

44  Ours  is  no  captain  to  tarry  for  a  sweetheart." 

"  'T  was  a  sweetheart  beyond  what  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most  of  us  poor  mariners  !  A  wench  with  a  many 
fair  acres  tacked  to  her  skirt." 

44  Did  ye  see  her,  Nick  ?  " 

"  Ah,  marry,  did  not  I,  when  they 've  all  walked 
down  to  see  the  captain  off  in  his  boat.  A  spright- 
ly little  lass  was  she,  and  fair  enough  to  make  a 
man  loath  to  part  with  her!  I  saw  her  the  day 
before  yesterday,  when  we  took  him  round  to  say 
fare  well,  walking  up  and  down  the  beaeh,  weeping 
as  though  her  ncart  would  break.  That  may 
have  been  a  lucky  clout  i'  the  head  for  onr  cap- 
tain." 

"  Would  the  old  squire  give  him  his  daughter  ?  " 
•l  Tti-h,  man,  't  is  not  his  daughter.  She 's  a 
fricndlv-spokcn  wench.  Oil  brought  us  down  meal, 
bread,  and  cider,  but  not  to  coni|>are  with  this  one. 
She's  the  ward  promised, 'twas  said,  lo  the  heir, 
and  with  a  pretty  heritage  to  bring  him;  but  trust 
onr  we-tern  court-bred  sailors  fbr  cutting  out  your 
clumsy  country  landlubbers!" 

Hi-re  the  sailor's  discourse  was  cut  short  by  an 
unearthly  shout  lxneath  him,  causing  him  to  give  a 
leap  of  horror  that  sent  himself  and  the  barrel  roll- 
ing on  deck,  the  latter  continuing  to  emit  roars, 
which,  becoming  somewhat  articulate,  cause  I  the 
sailors  to  believe  that  the  powers  of  cvd  were  there- 
in, and  the  boldest  of  them  was  just  summoning  up 
courage  to  heave  it  overbo  ird  when  the  boatswain 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  the  catdain,  summoned 
from  his  arrangements  in  the  hold  by  the  uproar, 
hearing  on  all  sides  loud  accusations  of  the  bewitched 
barrel,  commanded  it  to  be  staved  in. 

A  touch  with  the  chisel  and  mallet  disclosed  a 
fiery,  nay  purple  visage,  mouth  and  nostrils  gasping 
between  rage  and  suffocation,  a  form  so  wedged  in 


and  cramped  that  extrication  was  impossible  with- 
out considerable  mil  from  the  sailors. 

44  Mark  Lynch,"  exclaimed  Stafford,  "  I  grieve  to 
see  you  I " 

"  You  may  have  cause  to  grieve,"  cried  Mark, 
staggering  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  straighten  him- 
self into  dignity.  41  Well  may  you  rue  the  abuse  of 
hospitality.    Draw  and  defend  yourself." 

He  would  have  rushed  at  Stafford's  throat,  but 
his  numbed  limbs  failed  him,  and  he  was  only  saved 
from  falling  by  being  caught  by  the  boatswain. 

44  This  is  raving,"  said  Stafford,  44  caused  by  the 
heat  of  his  prison.  Take  him  to  my  cabin,  and  we 
will  try  to  restore  him." 

44  Adder ! "  cried  Mark,  "  now  am  I  in  thy  coils. 
What !  thou  would'st  palm  off  on  them  a  tale  of 
my  frenzy  ?  "  —  and  he  laughed  in  a  manner  fit  to 
enhance  that  belief. 

Without  answering,  Stafford  led  the  way  to  his 
cabin,  and  caused  the  two  men  to  lay  Mark  on  his 
hammock,  standing  on  either  side  so  as  to  repress 
the  least  struggle  by  their  iron  grasp.  However, 
Mark  had  begun  to  return  to  his  senses,  and  spoke 
more  calmly  though  his  voice  was  tremulous  with 
passion.    "  A  few  words  with  you,  sir." 

44  Leave  us,  Kingcombc  and  Andrews,"  said  Staf- 
ford. 

Kingeombe,  the  first  mate,  would  have  remon- 
strated, but  on  a  peremptory  sign  obeyed,  and  the 
two  young  men  remained,  the  perfect  calm  and  de- 
termination of  the  one  stilling  the  furious  agitation 
of  the  other,  who,  confused,  and  not  knowing  how 
to  speak  either  of  his  unseemly  anger  or  his  pres- 
ence there,  stammered  forth  something  so  unintelli- 
gible, that  Stafford  said  kindly  to  him,  — 

"  How  is  this  ?    What  ails  you,  Mark  ?  " 

"What  ails  me?"  said  Mark;  44  what  ails  me? 
Truly,  that  1  have  been  betrayed  by  one  whom  I 
fostered  at  my  hearth.  Deny  your  practices,  or" 
—  his  hand  was  on  his  sword. 

"  A  captain  in  the  Queen's  service  can  have  no 
private  broils  in  his  own  ship,"  said  Stafford,  gravely. 
u  To  attack  me  here  would  be  mutiny ;  so  in  very 
truth  are  the  wonls  you  have  used ;  but  for  mine 
honor's  sake,  I  will,  while,  we  arc  still  alone  ask 
what  has  brought  you  hither  by  stealth  to  brave 
me  on  my  own  deck." 

"  1  came,"  said  Mark,  '*  to  serve  under  one  whom 
I  little  thought  capable  of  stealing  the  most  prized 
treasure  of  the  home  that  sheltered  him  —  he  a 
mere  landless  adventurer  — 

'*  Hush  !  Lynch,"  said  Stafford,  a  tell-tale  flame 
in  his  cheek.  "  Insults  I  may  not  bear  in  this  place 
and  to  wrangle  would  as  ill  be<  ome  me  ;  or  I  would 
say  that  if,  indeed,  it  be  as  you  tell  me,  it  is  more 
than  I  durst  believe,  and  that,  were  it  so,  I  am  not 
your  inferior  in  blood,  let  my  fortunes  be  what  they 
may.  No  won!  of  my  feelings  has  passed  my  lips 
to  her;  nor,  if  it  be  indeed  unavoidable  that  we 
make  this  voyage  together,  shall  this  matter  be 
again  spoken  of  till  we  stand  on  English  ground  on 
equal  terms." 

"  On  equal  terms ! "  exclaimed  Mark,  ruffling  up. 

41  On  equal  terms,"  repeated  Stafford.  44  Unless 
it  be.  still  possible  to  send  you  ashore,  you  have  be- 
come one  of  my  crew,  and  you  know  enough  of  life 
on  shipboard  to  understand  that  I  cannot  permit 
any  insubordination.  I  go  to  see  if  it  be  still  possi- 
ble to  return  you  to  your  home." 

It  was  not  possible.  A  brisk  wind  was  driving 
the  Elizabeth  quickly  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
delay  of  laying  to  and  despatching  a  boat  to  the 
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Cornish  shore  would  have  been  serious,  as  she  would 
have  lost  company  with  her  consorts,  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  made  speed  expedient. 

"  So,  Master  Lynch,"  said  Stafford,  "  it  depends 
on  yourself  whether  we  make  this  voyage  as 
friends." 

Mark  growled,  but  sore  and  angry  as  his  heart 
was.  he  was  too  proud  to  make  himself  liable  to 
reproof  or  punishment.  He  scrupulously  and 
moodily  fulfilled  the  light  duties  assigned  him,  re- 
jected all  overtures  of  friendliness  from  the  captain, 
but  treated  him  with  punctilious  obedience,  and 
every  day  wondered  more  to  see  the  change  from 
the  soft,  indolent,  courtly  gentleman  who  had  idled 
at  Amise's  feet,  to  the  prompt,  resolute,  vigilant 
captain,  who  was  a  presence  ever  to  be  obeyed  all 
over  his  ship. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  8AND-KBT. 

"The  ship  is  fast  settling  down,  sir,"  said  King- 
combe,  in  the  low  deep  tone  that  marks  a  brave 
man's  hopeless  resignation. 

The  huge  black  clouds  were  rolling  rapidly  off, 
vivid  red  and  blue  forks  of  lightning  still  playing 
across  them,  as  they  were  swept  away  and  torn  into 
shreds  by  the  squall  which  had  done  its  work  of 
destruction,  and  left  the  good  ship  Elizabeth  the 
sport  of  the  heavy  swell  that  still  raved  and  foamed 
arouud  her,  her  masts  rent  away,  her  guns  thrown 
overboard,  her  crew  striving  for  a  footing  on  the 
slippery  deck,  having  exhausted  the  utmost  of  man's 
feeble  strength  in  contention  with  the  elements. 

Lionel  Stafford  dashed  back  from  his  brow  his 
drenched  hair,  looked  out  on  the  wide  sea,  and  an- 
swered, "  You  have  done  your  duty  well,  my  lads. 
Now  each  man  to  his  prayers." 

Then  turning  to  the  youth  who  stood  near  him, 
with  bowed  shoulders,  lips  resolute  even  to  sullen- 
ness,  and  eyes  wistfully  bent  on  that  eastern  horizon 
already  brightening  with  the  sudden  morning  light 
of  the  tropics,  he  held  out  his  hand,  saying,  "Mark, 
this  is  the  time  for  pardon." 

I  have  nothing  to  pardon  you,"  said  Mark,  al- 
most repelling  the  hand.  "  I  was  the  fool  and  mad- 
man. You  have  borne  with  me  when  another 
might  have  ironed  me.  Would  that  casting  me 
overboard  would  rid  you  of  the  curse  I  have  brought 
on  this  voyage,  and  send  you  home,  —  you  who 
alone  are  worthy  of  her ! " 

A  sudden  pressure  tightened  on  his  hand  as  he 
said  the  words,  — a  grasp  that  silently  cancelled  the 
account  of  four  years  of  gloomy,  reserved  insubor- 
dination on  the  one  side,  and  needful,  though  for- 
bearing, maintenance  of  authority  on  the  other. 
Danger,  disaster,  sickness,  combat,  perplexity,  dis- 
appointment, all  had  in  turn  cast  their  shades  on 
that  sunlit  field  of  golden  enterprise  on  which  Mark 
Lynch  had  so  madly  rushed,  nor  was  there  the  com- 
pensating sense  of  adventure  and  of  glory  that  he 
had  figured  to  himself  in  the  half-trading,  half-fight- 
ing voyages  of  discovery  of  the  Spanish  Main. 
Under  a  cautious  and  scrupulous  man,  a  strict 
maintainer  of  discipline,  the  romantic  adventures 
that  had  inflamed  Mark's  fancy  could  not  well  take 
place,  and  the  troubles  that  had  befallen  them  — 
calms,  fevers,  disservices  from  the  natives,  misunder- 
standings with  the  Virginian  colonists,  disappoint- 
ments of  meeting  with  the  Spanish  c arracks  —  had 
served  to  embitter  his  impatient,  though  silent,  na- 
ture.  It  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  duller  life  than  | 


that  at  the  home  whence  be  had  fled,  and  he  was 
resentful  of  the  captain's  determination  to  fall  on  no 
peaceful  settlement  of  even  the  Spaniards,  and  to 
permit  none  of  those  descents  on  Indian  vilhigea 
which  be  knew,  by  sad  experience,  were  sure  to  end 
in  violence,  provoked  by  unreasonable  greed  of  gold. 
Mark  shared  the  murmurs  of  the  sailors,  and  bad 
nearly  persuaded  himself  that  Stafford's  inaction 
was  in  order  to  balk  him  of  the  glory  and  reputa- 
tion he  would  have  won.  He  rejected  every  at- 
tempt at  a  friendly  advance,  and  the  farther  he 
went  from  Amise  Colyton,  the  more  he  brooded 
over  Stafford's  treachery,  till  that  affection  for  her 
that  had  laid  dormant  at  home  was  become  a  pas- 
sionate flame.  He  fumed  and  raged  at  the  many 
delays  that  had  prevented  the  return  of  the  Eliza- 
beth, sometimes  even  attributing  them  to  contriv- 
ances on  the  captain's  part  to  cause  Amise  t6  have 
time  to  forget  her  bridegroom,  and  even  when  a 
perception  of  his  own  error,  a  recollection  of  Ra- 
leigh's warning  of  the  evils  that  an  unblessed  son 
was  said  to  bring  on  a  voyage,  and  even  the  discov- 
ery that  the  superstition  of  the  sailors  had  begun  to 
point  to  him  as  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  all 
combined  to  press  on  him,  it  bad  hitherto  merely 
increased  the  surly  gloom  and  defiance  of  his  de- 
meanor. But  now  —  standing  in  a  foundering  ship, 
the  waves  ready  to  ingulf  him,  and  himself*  and 
all  the  brave  men  around  powerless  to  avert  their 
fate  —  his  spirit  softened,  his  eyes  filled  with  tean; 
instead  of  the  sound  of  the  waves,  his  ears  were 
died  with  the  Sunday  peal  and  clash  of  the  five 
bells  of  that  square  tower  that  rose  above  the  head- 
land of  the  Leamy,  —  the  home  faces  looked  wist- 
fully upon  him,  —  and  when  Stafford  spoke  of  par- 
don, it  was  to  a  heart  already  melted. 

Moments  of  repentance  !  Ah !  how  few,  how 
bitter !  how  much  to  be  done  within  them !  Those 
were  the  days  when  Piety  was  outspoken,  and  sea 
captains  prayed  aloud  for  their  crews,  and  Lionel 
Stafford  was  uttering  his  entreaty  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  when  there  was  a  sudden  shout 

The  Bun,  rising  suddenly  from  the  sea,  a  round 
disc  in  its  full  power  and  brilliance,  shed  his  light 
athwart  the  waves,  illuminating  their  foaming  crests, 
and  disclosing  beyond  a  long,  low  line  of  rocks, 
which,  measured  by  the  sailors*  practised  eye,  prom- 
ised hope  and  refuge  from  the  death  which  had  just 
before  seemed  inevitable.    There  was  a  loud,  ring- 
ing shout,  and  the  revulsion  of  feeling  might  almost 
have  prevented  the  power  of  avaib'ng  themselves  of 
the  chance  of  preservation,  had  not  their  captain's 
steadiness  calmed  them  for  the  effort    The  ship 
was  indeed  drifting  nearer  the  rocks,  but  it  could 
not  be  long  kept  afloat,  and  the  breakers  which 
dashed  over  the  reef  made  the  approach  fearfully 
perilous.    The  only  hope  was  of  a  rope  being  con- 
veyed to  the  rock  ;  but  who  could  be  the  bearer  in 
that  surging  sea  ?    Brave  as  were  the  sailors,  they 
looked  on  each  other  in  hesitation,  when  a  plunge 
into  those  leaping  waves  became  the  momentary 
alternative ;  but,  while  Stafford  was  about  to  give 
the  command  to  Kingcombe,  Mark  Lynch  stepped 
forward,  saying,  as  he  laid  hold  on  the  rope,  "  Send 
me,  captain,  here  is  service  for  me ;  and  if  I  perish, 
your  ill-luck  goes  with  me !   My  lads,  if  you  see  the 
Leamy  again,  bear  witness  that  in  all  that  has  been 
amiss  I  bear  the  blame." 

"  Stay,  Lynch,"  said  Stafford,  affectionately, "  vou 
cannot  face  yon  waves  like  an  older  man.  How 
could  I  meet  them  if  I  let  you  risk  yourself? " 

"lama  better  swimmer  than  the  others,"  said 
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Mark ;  and  this  was  true.  His  coast  training  bad 
taught  htm  great  dexterity,  and  he  had  the  light 
activity  that  accompanies  gentle  blood.  "  Besides," 
he  added,  smiling,  my  heart  is  light  enough  to 
buoy  me  up  since  peace  was  mad  a  with  you.  Fare 
you  well,  Lionel.  If  you  get  home,  ana  I  not,  say 
to  my  father,  that 't  is  my  last  wish  you  should  speed 
well  with  the  heiress." 

The  two  young  men,  so  long  estranged,  grasped 
one  another  in  a  strong  embrace.  Then,  with  the 
rope  round  his  waist,  and  a  muttered  prayer,  —  not 
so  much  for  his  own  safety  as  that  he  might  bear 
away  the  weight  of  his  sin  from  the  innocent, — 
Mark  sprang  overboard.  Breathlessly  was  he 
watched,  now  struggling  with  the  waves,  now  lost 
behind  their  mountain  height,  now  borne  aloft  on 
the  summit,  now  apparently  dashed  downward 
with  their  falling  crest,  so  that  nothing  but  the 
steady  pull  on  the  rope  showed  that  he  was  still 
making  his  way.  He  rose  —  rose  —  rose  on  the 
enormous  breaker,  a  very  plaything  on  its  gigantic 
lap,  unable  to  direct  his  course,  then,  with  the  roar 
as  of  a  hundred  thunders,  he  was  hurled  downwards. 
Would  he  be  dashed  to  fragments  on  the  jagged 
rocks  V  He  knew  not ;  and  in  one  moment  more, 
he  found  himself  lying,  a  battered,  breathless,  help 
less,  but  still  living  and  sound  man,  upon  the  sandy 
beach,  with  barely  the  instinctive  power  to  cling  in 
desperation  to  a  rock  close  at  hand,  as  the  returning 
wave  towered  with,  as  it  were,  an  enraged  billow 
high  in  air  above  his  head,  fell  over,  swallowing, 
drowning,  endeavoring  to  wrench  him  buck  with  it 
into  the  depths ;  but  still  he  kept  his  hold,  and  gath- 
ered his  powers  sufficiently  to  erawl  somewhat 
higher.  There,  after  a  few  'moments,  he  was  able 
to  make  the  rope  fast  to  a  rock ;  and  after  shaking 
it  as  a  signal  to  those  in  the  ship,  he  sank  down 
again,  spent  and  exhausted,  and  knew  no  more  till 
he  found  himself  lying  with  his  head  on  Stafford's 
knee,  and  his  hands  being  chafed  by  old  Ring- 
combe. 

It  was  all  that  could  be  done,  either  for  him  who 
was  merely  exhausted  and  bruised,  or  for  others 
whose  transit  had  cost  them  broken  limbs  or  ribs. 
About  thirty  stood  upon  the  rock,  without  food,  wa- 
ter, clothing,  or  shelter  from  that  glaring  sun,  which 
would  soon  be  vertical ! 

Would  not  death  in  the  cool  ocean  have  been 
preferable  to  such  wasting  anguish? 

There  were  many  who  thought  so  ere  noon ! 
Some,  in  the  fever  of  their  delirious  agony,  would 
have  leaped  at  once  into  the  waves,  had  they  not 
have  been  forcibly  withheld.  The  misery  was  un- 
speakable ;  but  even  in  the  midst,  Mark's  brow  was 
cleared  of  its  worst  furrow. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OKK  ASD  ALL. 

"A  sail!  a  sail!"  So  cried  Kingcombe  from 
the  one  rock  that  rose  somewhat  above  the  rest  of 
the  reef. 

Such  as  could  move,  after  three  days  of  suste- 
nance upon  four  tiny  shellfish  to  each  man,  dragged 
themselves  from  their  burning  lairs  in  the  sand,  to 
the  same  rock,  and  did  indeed  behold  a  sail,  which 
gradually  became  more  distinct,  till  it  was  evident 
it  belonged  to  a  three-decked  vessel. 

**  A  Spaniard ! "  said  Kingcombe. 

There  was  a  silence,  —  a  dead  silence. 

41  Shall  I  hail  her,  sir?"   For  each  Englishman 


there  felt  it  a  question  whether  even  the  fast  ap- 
proaching death  were  not  preferable  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Spaniards. 

"  Let  us  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  not  into 
the  hand  of  men,"  hoarsely  murmured  Mark  Lynch, 
from  his  parched  throat 

"Not  so,"  returned  Stafford;  "we  are  in  the 
Lord's  hand  still  He  sent  these  strangers.  He 
may  design  them  as  the  means  of  our  safety.  Let 
us  hail  them." 

The  signal  of  the  fluttering  shirt,  the  united  cry 
of  the  thirty  wrecked  mariners,  attracted  attention. 
The  ship  lay  to,  a  boat  was  put  off,  and  sundry 
swarthy  men  could  be  distinguished  at  the  oars.  At 
the  helm  was  a  fair-haired  young  officer ;  and  Staf- 
ford, a  wild  figure,  blistered  on  nis  uncovered  skin 
with  the  sun,  and  with  scarcely  any  clothing  re- 
maining, advanced  to  meet  him,  and  addressed  him 
in  Spanish.  Presently  Stafford  turned  back  to  his 
comrades,  saying,  "  This  gentleman  is  a  Fleming, 
the  Sieur  de  Vaukirkc,  and,  like  a  brave  mariner, 
though  in  the  Spanish  service,  he  declares  that  we, 
being  stricken  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  shall  be  free 
men,  and  set  ashore  so  soon  as  we  come  to  a  friendly 
port.  He  will  take  half  of  us  on  board  now,  and 
return  for  the  rest." 

An  English  cheer  greeted  the  announcement,  and 
the  first  boat-load,  consisting  of  the  men  in  worst 
plight,  put  off.  Stafford  remained  to  the  last,  and 
Mark  would  not  leave  him.  They  saw  their  com- 
rades received  on  board,  and  the  boat  then  put  off 
again  for  them,  but  on  its  second  appearance  it  did 
not  contain  the  young  Fleming,  and  there  was  a 
great  diminution  of  the  consideration  shown  to  the 
first  bevy  of  passengers.  The  second  set  were 
forced  to  wade  through  the  surf,  and  jostled  rudely 
in  the  boat;  and  Stafford,  who  understood  Spanish, 
detected  phrases  that  caused  him  to  mutter  in 
Mark's  ear.  "  Pray  Heaven  we  have  not  been 
grossly  deceived ! " 

"  That  young  spark  looked  too  like  an  English- 
man to  betray  us,"  replied  Mark. 

"  He  may  have  run  beyond  his  commission,"  said 
Stafford.  "  An  honest  Fleming  may  not  fathom  a 
Spaniard's  villany.    But  Heaven's  will  be  done." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  more  brought  them  to  the 
tower-like  side  of  the  mighty  vessel.  They  climbed 
it,  and  stood  on  deck,  where  a  party  of  officers 
stood  awaiting  them,  mostly  black-bearded,  heavy- 
browed  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  young  Sieur 
de  Vaukirke,  whose  dejected  attitude  inspired  fur- 
ther anxiety,  and  of  a  small  dried-up  looking  elder- 
ly man,  his  scanty  beard  and  hair  once  yellow,  but 
now  mixed  with  gray,  with  small,  hard,  light  eyes 
in  the  midst  of  many  puckers,  and  that  conscious 
bearing  of  dignity  that  befits  the  bluest  old  Gothic 
blood  of  Spain.  Without  his  gold  chain  and  whis- 
tle, bis  port,  although  he  was  the  smallest  man  in 
the  whole  circle,  would  have  marked  him  as  cap- 
tain ;  and  Stafford,  on  first  treading  on  deck,  bowed 
low,  and  began  to  thank  him  for  the  relief  afforded 
him.  The  Spaniard,  however,  Don  Alvaro  Ponce 
de  Leon,  hardly  deigned  to  bend  his  head,  as  he 
haughtily  demanded  the  name  of  the  ship,  the 
number  of  the  crew,  her  purpose  in  these  seas,  and 
all  the  other  matters  concerning  her  which  it  be- 
hooved him  to  know.  Lionel  answered  briefly  and 
accurately,  having  no  cause  for  concealment  or  for 
shame. 

"  Enough,"  said  the  Spaniard  when  his  interroga- 
tions were  finished.  "  -To  the  Governor  of  the 
Azores  will  these  Englishmen  answer  for  their  pi- 
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racies.  for  which  the  wrath  of  Heaven  has  already 
overtaken  them.    Meanwhile  to  the   hold  with 

them." 

44  Sefior  Captain ! "  cried  jroang  Vaukirke,  start- 
ing forward. 44 1  pledged  my  honor  far  their  safety 
and  liberty." 

"  Sefior  Don  Adrian,"  replied  the  Captain,  with 
the  loftiest  dignity, 44  when  your  Grace  has  made  a  j 
lew  more  voyages,  your  Grace  will  learn  that  an 
inferior  officer  requires  the  previous  authorization 
of  his  commander  ere  he  can  make  a  binding  prom- 


44  Then,  Sefior,  let  me  be  imprisoned  together 
with  them,"  cried  Yaukirke. 

What  the  answer  was  Mark  never  heard.  Even 
while  the  Captain  spoke,  the  Bailor*  were  forcing 
the  newly  arrived  almost  pellmell  down  a  dark 
opening  in  the  deck,  scarcely  allowing  them  time  to 
gain  a  hold  upon  the  ladder,  but  thrusting  one  after 
the  other  of  the  nearly  starved,  weakened,  in  some 
eases  sorely  injured,  men  down  the  hatchway,  as 
though  they  were  so  many  bales  of  goods,  and 
Mark  found  himself  falling  among  them  to  the  low- 
er deck,  wbere  further  blows  and  pricks  with  sword.* 
and  daggers  urged  them  on  to  a  second  hatchway, 
a  lower  deeper  fall.  Nay,  when  one  man  proved 
absolutely  incapable  of  moving  farther,  the  sound 
of  a  pistol -shot  and  a  groan  showed  what  had  been 
his  fate.  A  third  enforced  plunge  brought  them 
into  the  stifling  atmosphere,  the  dense  darkness  of 
the  bold,  and  there  ibr  some  seconds  they  lay  in  the 
silence,  some  of  consternation,  some  of  unconscious- 
ness. The  first  voice  to  be  heard  was  Stafford's, 
and  it  rang  out  resolute  and  undaunted. 

44  An  evil  hour  this,  my  mates.  Are  we  all 
here  V  " 

14  You,  too,  sir,"  exclaimed  Kin^corabe;  44 1 
thought  the  dogs  would  have  given  you  better  treat- 
ment." 

"  I  would  have  scorned  it,"  said  Stafford.  44  One 
and  all,  good  fellows  1 " 

44  One  and  all,"  responded  the  half  dozen  Cornish 
men  heartily.  44  Three  cheers  for  the  noble  Cap- 
tain !  Let  the  Spanish  ruffians  see  how  little  they 
can  daunt  an  Englishman's  stomach." 

The  cheers  were  thin  and  weak,  but  from  hunger, 
not  from  want  of  heart,  and  Lionel  Stafford  re- 
sponded heartily,  44  Thank  you,  my  men.  While 
honest  hearts  bold  together,  and  trust  in  Heaven, 
they  need  never  fear  for  man.  Now,  let  us  call  over 
the  names  and  see  if  all  be  here." 

All  answered  out  of  thirty  men,  except  the  poor 
fellow  whom  the  Spaniard  bad  murdered,  and  an- 
other, who,  upon  feeling  about  for  him,  was  found 
to  be  lying  stunned  and  insensible.  Deep  were  the 
imprecations  against  the  brutal  enemy,  and  there 
were  some  who  branded  the  Flemish  officer  as  a 
still  deeper  villain,  though  Stafford  insisted  that  he 
believed  the  youth  had  meant  well,  and  had  only 
been  unable  to  fathom  the  extent  of  cruelty  of  which 
a  thorough  Spaniard  was  capable.  The  best  hope, 
as  Stafford  judged,  lay  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
gentleman  might  represent  their  case  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Azores,  or  in  that  official's  own  sense 
of  justice;  unless,  indeed,  Don  Alvar  intended  to 
settle  the  matter  by  starving  them  all  before  their 
arrival  at  the  Islands,  from  which  they  were  at  least 
ten  days'  sail.  However,  after  about  an  hour,  a  bag 
of  mouldy  biscuit  and  a  skin  of  vile  water  were  low- 
ered down  to  them,  when  such  was  the  agonizing 
thirst  of  the  prisoners  that  had  not  Staflord  and 

'  and  held  fast  the 


precious  skin  of  water,  dealing  it  out  to  each  man 
in  turn,  in  a  leathern  cap  belonging  to  one  of  the 
crew,  the  whole  would  have  been  spilt  and  lost  in 
the  struggle  for  the  first  taste.  But  Stafford's  dis- 
cipline and  the  men's  trust  and  obedience  endured 
even  in  the  deadly  oppression  of  the  fetid  hold, 
where  each  breath  was  sickening,  and  the  dull, 
gloomv  light  barely  made  one  drooping  form  dis- 
cernible by  the  rest.  It  was  worse  than  even  the 
coral  reef,  and  the  men  sickened  fast,  two  died,  and 
were  almost  envied  by  their  mates,  who,  whatever 
Stafford  might  say  to  cheer  them,  felt  that  they  had 
before  them  only  the  alternative  between  being  hung 
at  pirates  or  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  as  heretics. 
Stafford,  as  a  poor  man,  had*  no  better  chance. 
Mark  alone  had  the  chance  of  being  thought  worth 
keeping  for  a  ransom,  and  when  some  one  hinted 
this  to  him  be  answered, 44  Never !  One  and  all !  I 
wilfully  cast  in  my  lot  with  you,  and  I  will  five  or 
die  with  you.    One  and  all ! " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THX  KMOT-nOLC 

FotTR  days  had  passed,  and  the  captives  were 
counting  on  the  tenth  with  a  sense  that  at  the  very 
worst  they  should  at  least  breathe  one  breath  of 
pure  air  ere  they  died,  when  one  evening  Mark 
Lynch  silently  laid  his  hand  upon  his  captain's  shoul- 
der, ami,  putting  a  finger  to  his  lips,  beckoned  to 
him.  Moving  cautiously,  they  reached  a  hatchway, 
where  the  lowest  deck  so  nearly  approached  the 
hold  that  they  coidd  not  stand  upright  beneath  it. 
Here  Mark  showed  that  he  had  found  a  knot  which 
by  diligent  pushing  he  had  driven  out,  and  then  by 
the  help  of  an  ingenious  noose  had  obtained  the 
power  of  drawing  back  the  bolt,  and  admitting  him- 
self into  a  large,  lighter,  freer  space,  filled  with 
barrels. 

44  Their  powder,"  whispered  Mark  ;  44  had  we  but 
a  spark  we  might  send  the  whole  of  the  villains  and 
ourselves  into  eternity  together!" 

44  We  may  do  better  than  that,  I  trust,"  rejoined 
Lionel.  44  With  this  possession  we  may  mako  our 
own  terms." 

On  the  ground  lay  a  small  chisel,  probably  used 
for  obtaining  access  to  the  barrels  of  powder,  and 
of  this  Stafford  at  once  took  possession.  The  next 
object  was  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a  sentry 
on  guard  over  the  magazine,  as  would  have  Wen 
the  case  in  the  poor  Elizabeth ;  but  listening  closely 
at  the  door,  no  sound  could  be  heard,  and  Stalfonl 
now  sent  Mark  back  to  summon  Kingcombe  to  their 
councils,  if  this  were  possible  without  attracting  at- 
tention, or  prematurely  exciting  the  other  men. 

The  stupor  of  the  oppressive  atmosphere  lien-  was 
favorable  to  him  ;  many  of  the  men  were  dozing, 
and  there  was  a  sluggish  indifference  over  the  others 
that  made  them  unwilling  to  exert  themselves  even 
to  listen ;  and  one  sufferer  lav  half  delirious,  alter- 
nately moaning  and  murmuring  about  drawing  t.  e 
seine  in  his  own  free,  cool  waters. 

Kingcoml>e,  though  half  asleep,  understood  and 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  presently  be  too  was  in 
the  comparatively  refreshing  air  and  light  of  the 
magazine.  In  the  mean  time,  Stafford  had  discov- 
ered and  with  his  chisel  opened  the  lock  of  a  chest 
containing  pistols  and  cutlasses,  and  as  he  pointed 
silently  to  them,  with  a  gesture  of  intense  thankful- 
ness, Mark  could  hardly  repress  his  ecstasy.  King- 
combe, who  hail  served  on  hoard  a  captured  Span- 
ish vessel,  was  aware  of  the  probable  arrangements 
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within,  and  also  aware  that  the  best  moment  for 
finding  the  Spaniards  unprepared  was  at  the  noon- 
tide hour,  when  they  were  almost  certain  to  be 
taking  their  siesta,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
steersman  and  of  him  who  kept  watch  alofl.  The 
present  day  would  be  the  best,  since  the  next 
they  might  fall  in  with  other  Spanish  vessels,  and 
moreover  each  hour  of  their  protracted  misery 
robbed  them  of  their  strength  and  some  of  their 
hows  of  life. 

One  by  one  then  the  still  effective  men,  number- 
ing, alas !  no  more  than  twenty,  were  summoned, 
received  their  arms  and  their  instructions,  and  the 
gleam  of  hope  shone  out  on  their  resolute  fares, 
lately  fixed  either  in  dogged  despair  or  manful 
resignation.  Meantime,  Mark  had  as  noiselessly  as 
possible  been  working  away  at  the  door,  and  hav- 
ing produced  n  hole  large  enough  to  peep  through, 
had  convinced  himself  that  though  there  was  a 
guard  outside  be  was  indulging  in  the  universal 
luxury  of  a  siesta.  Farther,  farther,  the  hole  was 
enlarged,  the  plank  yielded,  the  staple  was  pushed 
back,  the  door  opened ! 

The  sleeper  started  to  his  feet,  but  ere  he  could 
utter  a  sound  he  was  surrounded,  gagged,  his  weap- 
ons taken  from  bim,  his  arms  bound  with  his  own 
belt,  and  he  was  handed  from  one  Englishman  to 
the  other  till  ho  was  tumbled  into  the  hold. 

There,  by  Stafford's  command,  he  was  divested 
of  Ids  garments,  and  Mark,  whose  brown  and  now 
deeply  tanned  coloring  made  him  very  Spanish 
looking  at  first  sight,  hastily  donned  them  and  re- 
connoitred further;  fastening  a  door  that  opened 
just  opposite  to  that  of  the  magazine,  and  then 
ascending  the  ladder  from  it,  found  himself  on  the 
middle  deck,  where,  some  in  berth.",  some  in  the 
grass  hammocks  newly  adopted  from  the  Sout^ 
Americans,  many  of  their  captors  reputed. 

One  step  downwards,  one  signal,  and  with  bare 
feet  and  silent  tread  ten  well-armed  Englishmen 
had  ascended  the  ladder.  Meantime,  Mark,  his 
Spani-th  garb  rendering  him  inconspicuous,  went 
softly  to  the  berths  and  closed  the  sliding  pannels 
attached  to  them,  which  all  had  outer  button*,  so 
that  the  inmates  were  incapable  of  withdrawing 
them.  Only  when  he  came  to  the  fourth  did  the 
wool  make  a  grating  sound,  which  aroused  the 
-ieeper,  not  before  be  was  made  fa.it ;  but  hi*  drum- 
ming, roaring,  and  swearing  at  the  trick  that  he 
believed  to  be  played  on  him  was  enough  to  awaken 
all  the  rest.  His  next  neighbor,  however,  was 
already  secured,  and  though  the  remaining  occu- 
pant of  a  lierth  and  all  the  hammock  sleepers 
started  up  at  his  outcry,  yet  half  dressed  and  totally 
unarmed,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  the  English- 
men to  master  them  and  replace  them  in  their  ham- 
mo  ks,  bound  hand  and  foot. 

They  were  tho  main  body  of  the  crew,  and  the 
guns  were  all  on  this  deck.  Half  the  battle  then 
was  won  before  the  noise  of  the  strife  had  given  the 
alarm  to  the  remaining  occupants  of  the  vessel. 
Stall' ml,  stlready  understanding  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  hurly-burly  beneath,  commanded  King- 
enmbe  to  stand  sentry  over  the  magazine.  The 
fi.nl  licks  of  the  pistols  thus  enabled  him  to  hold  the 
lives  of  all  in  hU  hand,  and  Lionel  could  trust  this 
rao>t  important  post  to  him  singly,  while  bounding 
up  the  ladders  he  himself,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
men,  hurried  on  to  the  deck,  and  encountered  Don 
Alvar  Fonce  de  Leon,  young  Adrian  de  Vaukirke. 
and  two  other  officers,  with  drawn  swords,  hurrying 
out  of  the  cabins  they  owned  beneath  the  lofty 


poop,  and  calling  on  their  men  to  come  and  throw 
the  captives  dogs  overboard. 

"  Serior,"  said  Stafford,  "  your  unjust  barbarity  is 
defeated,  your  men  are  captives,  the  magazine  is 
ours :  yield,  and  you  shall  have  better  treatment 
than  vou  gave  to  us." 

"  Never,  thou  Arian  infidel,"  cried  Don  Alvar, 
making  at  him  with  his  sword,  with  a  contempt  of 
danger  really  gallant  in  one  so  much  smaller  in 
stature  and  more  elderly,  as  well  as  worse  armed, 
that  was  Stafford.  Young  Vaukirke,  however, 
threw  himself  between,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  were  to  the  old  grandee's  ultimate 
benefit,  for  while  Stafford  was  occupied  in  a  sharp 
struggle  with  the  Fleming,  his  men  had  fallen  pro- 
miscuously on  the  old  captain,  and  by  the  time 
Vaukirke  had  fallen  heavily  to  the  ground  and 
Stafford  could  look  round,  Don  Alvar  had  been 
slain,  and  one  of  his  companions  lay  by  his  side,  the 
thin!  was  in  the  grasp  of  three  stout  Englishmen, 
who  would  have  hurled  him  overboard  but  for 
Stafford's  peremptory  summons  to  them  to  desist. 

In  very  truth  the  ship  was  but  half  won.  As 
many  of  her  crew  as  equalled  her  prisoners  in  num- 
ber were  still  at  large,  but  scattered,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, without  a  leader,  and  knowing  the  powder  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  foe,  whom  they  seriously  be- 
lieved to  have  prevailed  by  the  aid  of  the  great 
enemy  himself,  they  cowered,  gave  up  their  arms, 
and  entreated  for  mercy.  And  thus  it  was  that  the 
good  ship  Santa  Clara  had  her  head  set  for  Eng- 
land, and  the  castles  of  Castile  were  hauled  down 
rVom  her  masthead,  while  other  shouts  from  below 
proclaimed  that  her  chests  contained  treasure 
enough  to  compensate  the  English  for  all  their 
disasters. 

Meanwhile,  Vaukirke  had  faintly  said,  "  I  yield 
me,  brave  Englishman.  It  is  but  what  is  due  to  us. 
Had  I  known  I  would  have  warned  you." 

"  It  needs  not  to  tell  me  so,"  returned  Stafford, 
as  he  lifted  the  wounded  man  and  called  for  assist- 
ance to  carry  him  into  his  own  cabin  again. 

The  aid  would  have  been  far  more  willing  had 
it  been  to  pitch  overboard  "  the  smooth-tongued 
cheat."  ns  the  Knglish  called  him,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  thus  treating  the 
old  grandee  and '  the  other  corpse.  On  the  living 
men  the  captain  would  not  allow  a  finger  to  be 
laid.  They  were  secured  in  small  divisions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  vessel,  and  provisions  were  sent 
to  them  ;  but  the  sailors  who  unwillingly  waited  on 
them,  and  rould  understand  somewhat  of  the  patoLi 
of  the  Spanish  main,  reported  that  the  fellows  eon- 
soled  themselves  by  predicting  unheard-of  torments 
for  their  captors  when  they  should  arrive  and  find 
Kngland  in  possession  of  the  Catholic  king  and  re- 
stored to  the  true  faith. 

It  was  four  years  since  the  crew  of  the  late  Eliza- 
beth had  received  any  tidings  from  home,  and  in 
some  anxiety  Stafford  repaired  to  '.he  bedside  of 
Vaukirke  to  ask  if  it  were  an  emprv  boast. 

41  It  was  quite  true,"  said  Vaukirke:  "the  King 
of  Spain  was  fitting  out  a  fleet  that  might  overthrow 
all  opposition.  The  Santa  Clara  had  just  quitted 
llisptntola,  whither  commands  had  arrived  to  send 
her  home,  well  stocked  with  men  and  treasure,  to 
take  her  place  among  the  vessels  of  Spain,  and  share 
in  the  conquest  of  England.  But  doubt  not,  gen- 
tle sir,"  said  the  kindly  Fleming,  "  your  goodness 
to  me  leaves  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  and  when 
you  have  yielded  yourself  my  prisoner  you  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  !  " 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  PiTwmif  vu  a,  borough  town 
Whtn  Plymouth  wm  a  ftingr  down," 

quoth  the  old  proverb,  which  is  likewise  in  use  at 
Saltash  and  all  the  other  adjoining  places,  which 
console  themselves  for  their  present  inferiority  by 
twitting  Plymouth  with  what  it  was  in  days  of  yore. 

Nor  is  Piympton  Erie  without  tokens  of  its  part 
honors,  in  the  huge  mound,  still  surmounted  by  the 
ruins  of  the  keep,  and  the  square,  moatrenclosed 
castle  court,  once  the  stronghold  of  the  mighty 
house  of  Redvers,  Earls  of  Devon.  Long  since  nad 
the  castle  been  dismantled  and  deserted,  but  the 
greensward  of  its  old  court  was  full  of  activity,  the 
royal  standard  was  afloat  on  the  summit  of  the 
mound,  and  all  up  its  steep  sides,  all  around  the 
embankment  that  bordered  the  grassy  space  before 
it,  were  crowds  of  women  and  children,  dressed  as 
for  a  holiday,  and  yet  with  something  of  hush  and 
of  anxiety  on  them,  as  though  the  spectacle  were 
not  absolute  sport  and  merriment. 

On  a  stout  white  horse  sat  the  sheriff  of  Devon, 
Master  Robert  Kirkham,  with  a  pursuivant  by  bis 
side,  also  a  soberly-clad,  clerkly  man,  with  a  roll  in 
his  hand,  an  ink-born  at  his  button,  and  a  party  of 
gallantly-mounted  gentlemen  around  him,  inter- 
mingled with  female  figures,  some  on  pillions  behind 
their  husbands  or  serving-men,  some  riding  alone. 
The  roads  on  either  side  were  thronged  with  men 
on  horseback  or  on  foot,  some  in  the  old  plate  and 
mail  of  former  ages,  some  with  the  buff  coat,  pistols, 
or  arquebus  of  later  times,  some  with  birding 
pieces,  bows  and  arrows,  some  with  merely  blud- 
geons. Much  diligence,  many  blows,  and  some 
foul  language  was  employed  by  the  officials  in 
keeping  the  various  little  bands  separate,  and 
bringing  those  only  forward  who  belonged  to  each 
of  the  landholders  whose  name  was  called  over  in 
turn  by  the  pursuivant,  with  the  number  of  men  at 
whom  his  property  was  rated.  The  sheriff  ex- 
changed greetings  with  the  leader  of  each  troop, 
and  closely  inspected  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
after  which  the  tenants  moved  off  to  the  spot  as- 
signed them  in  the  old  court-yard;  and  the  land- 
lords, after  having  marshalled  them  there  to  the 
best  of  their  small  ability,  usually  repaired  to  the 
constantly  increasing  cluster  of  gentry  around  the 
sheriff.  And  at  length  came  the  name  "  Mistress 
Grace  Lynch,  of  Undercliff,  the  Down,  and  the 
Combe,  rated  at  three  men-at-arms,  with  horse, 
sword,  back  and  breast  armor  complete,  with  ar- 
quebus or  the  old  English  long-bow." 

Four  horsemen  appeared  at  this  summons,  well 
mounted  and  equipped,  but  instead  of  being  led  by 
knight  or  squire,  two  young  ladies  rode  at  their  head, 
both  clad  in  deep  mourning.  The  sheriff,  as  did  all 
the  other  gentlemen,  bent  his  head,  but  no  word  was 
spoken  till  the  formula  of  inspection  had  been  com- 
plied with,  and  the  men's  names  had  been  entered 
in  the  muster-roll.  Then  the  sheriff,  holding  out  his 
hantl,  exclaimed,  "  Well  done,  my  fair  niece  !  This 
is  even  beyond  the  Queen's  summons,  and  the  right 
way  to  serve  the  country." 

"  Alas  I  I  owe  another  horseman  to  the  muster," 
said  Grace,  sadly,  "  for  want  of  him  who  should  be 
at  their  head." 

"  'T  is  well  to  see  you  following  her  Grace's  good 
example,  with  little  Amise  for  your  squire,"  said 
Mr.  Kirkham.  "And  how  fares  it  with  your 
mother  ?  " 


"  Even  as  usual,"  said  Grace,  sadly,  and  the  sher- 
iff was  at  that  moment  called  off  by  the  pursuivant's 
summons  to  the  Champeraowns  of  Modbury,  whose 
men  were  struggling  out  of  the  lane,  and  trying  to 
disentangle  themselves  from  the  crowd.  The  gal- 
lants of  the  company  began  to  press  round  the  two 
ladies,  both  heiresses,  who,  it  was  whispered,  *had 
made  a  resolution  to  continue  one  forever,  united 
by  disaster  in  their  maiden  state,  —  a  resolution 
which,  whether  veritable  or  only  the  work  of  rumor, 
the  young  squires  were  extremely  anxious  to  over- 
come, and  some  of  their  mothers  no  leas  so.  Yet, 
though  quietly  and  discreetly  civil  to  all,  there  was 
small  encouragement  in  Grace's  grave  self-posses- 
sion, and  quite  as  little  in  the  anxious,  start! eu  man- 
ner in  which  Amise,  whose  delicate  beauty  looked 
more  touching  than  ever,  under  her  black  hood, 
ever  impelled  her  horse  close  to  Grace's  if  they  were 
separated  for  a  moment,  as  if  unable  to  bear  not  to 
be  under  her  wing. 

Presently,  however,  the  maidens  were  greeted  by 
a  tall  and  splendidly-arrayed  gentleman,  the  deep 
sweetness  of  whose  voice  thrilled  them  by  the  as- 
sociations it  called  up,  as  he  doffed  his  plumed  bat 
and  bowed  low,  with  that  expression  of  tender  def- 
erence that  is  paid  to  sorrow,  especially  in  young 
women. 

"I  fear  me,"  he  said,  "that  the  kind  Mistress 
Lynch  fares  but  ill  at  ease." 

"  We  trust  that  she  hath  somewhat  revived  of 
late,  Sir  Walter,"  said  Grace  in  return,  with  that 
calm  cheerinesfl  that  was  a  tacit  rejection  of  condo- 
lence, and  so  no  doubt  Raleigh  felt  it,  for  he  fell 
back  to  Amise,  who  —  his  private  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Throgmorton  having  been  recently  ac- 
knowledged—  did  not  think  him  so  formidable  a 
person  as  the  young  gallants  who  wistfully  gazed  at 
her.  Besides,  who  could  tell  whether  a 
mariner  like  him  might  not  give  her  a 
hope  to  feed  on  for  months  to  come  ? 

Mistress  Amise,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  I  will  not 
molest  your  cousin  with  regrets  that  do  but  pain 
her,  yet  speak  them  I  must,  feeling  myself  in  part 
to  blame.  It  was  not  till  I  came  hither  that  I  knew 
of  these  recent  misfortunes." 

"Tbey  said,"  replied  Amise  in  a  true  spirit  of 
consolation,  "  that  the  disease  must  needs  have  ad- 
vanced, and  that  our  dear  honored  father's  days 
would  have  been  short,  even  without — "  She  could 
speak  no  further. 

"  And  was  it  his  death  that  so  changed  Mrs. 
Lynch  ?"  asked  Sir  Walter,  kindly. 

"Ah,  no!  sir;  it  had  come  before,"  said  Amise. 
"  Ever  since  we  heard  that  hope  of  the  Elizabeth 
was  given  up,  her  mind  hath  been  astray.  She 
waited  on  Mr.  Lvnch  as  devotedly  as  ever,  nursed 
him  day  and  night,  but  had  no  memory  for  aught 
else,  and  seemed  ever  to  be  expecting  ber  son  to 
return  as  a  little  boy  from  fishing.  Since  she  hath 
been  a  widow,  she  has  grown  into  a  strange  indif- 
ference, and  if  she  knows  our  faces,  she  scarce  an- 
swers us,  but  ever  —  ever  spins  on  with  her  flax, 
and  talks  over  it  of  the  first  shuts  she  thinks  to  make 
of  it  for  Mark." 

"  Alack,  poor  lady ! "  lamented  Sir  Walter.  "  My 
poor  Stafford  was  ever  counted  by  the  sailors  to  be 
one  of  those  captains  so  strangely  haunted  by  ill 
luck,  in  spite  of  many  gifts  and  much  prudence. 
Scouting  the  superstition  as  I  did,  I  little  guessed  at 
the  evil  fortune  he  would  bring  on  my  good  old 
neighbor's  house  !  And  yet,  methinks  the  seawards 
infection  was  strong  in  your  —  your  cousin  already.'" 
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44  There  was  that  be  loathed,"  sighed  Amise  to 
herself,  but  it  was  all  breathed  in  one  inarticulate 
sigh,  and  she  answered  mournfully, 44  No ;  it  was  no 
fault  of  poor  Captain  Stafford's.  Ah !  Sir  Walter, 
you  who  know  those  seas,  see  you  any  hope  ?  May 
they  not  have  rounded  the  world  like  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  be  yet  on  their  way  ?  " 

"  I  can  scarce  entertain  that  hope,  fair  mistress," 
sadly  said  Raleigh.  44  Stafford  was  no  man  to  trans- 
gress his  instructions  so  widely  for  glory's  sake. 
Moreover,  1  have  heard  tidings  from  a  freshly  re- 
turned vessel  that  weigh  heavy  on  me."    He  paused. 

14  They  cannot  be  worse  than  our  forebodings," 
faintly  but  eagerly  said  Amise. 

"  Then  it  must  be  told,"  said  Raleigb.  44  The 
Captain  of  the  Gainful  Mariner  came  yesterday  to 
Drake  and  me  with  tidings  that  he  had  fallen  on  the 
hull  of  a  ship  that  he  fully  believes  to  be  the  Eliza- 
beth, lying  off  a  reef  of  rocks  some  ten  days'  sail  from 
the  Azores.  He  searched  the  rock,  but  found  no 
living  man  there." 
41  No  living  man !  "  repeated  Amise. 
Ay,  for  he  found  two  recent  corpses  of  English 
men,  lightly  buried  in  sand,  with  rocks  rolled 
over  it,  as  might  be  done  by  men  destitute  of  tools." 
44  Then  the  others  —  " 

44  Mark  you,  Mistress  Amise,  they  had  not  perish- 
ed, for  if  so,  some  at  least  had  lain  unburied.  They 
must  have  been  taken  off  by  some  ship,  —  Spanish 
or  English  ?  that  is  the  question." 

Amise  could  almost  have  re-echoed  the  question 
with  a  scream,  so  momentous  did  she  well  know  it  to 
be.  Was  it  an  ignominious  death  or  liberty  ?  But 
lighter  voices  came  in,  — 44  Spanish  or  English  ?  Sir 
Walter,  are  you  the  man  to  put  that  query  V  " 

And  Amise,  presently  waking  from  the  whirl  of 
emotion,  found  that  the  hospitable  gentry  of  the  bor- 
ders of  Dartmoor  were  pressing  upon  Grace  their 
invitations  to  bring  her  mother  ana  Amise  farther 
inland.  Every  one  was  explaining  the  various  ar- 
rangements for  driving  the  cattle  up  to  the  moor, 
and  lor  the  women  and  children  to  betake  them- 
selves to  its  valleys  on  the  first  alarm  of  actual 
landing,  and  every  vehicle,  from  the  Mayoress  of 
Plymouth's  coach  down  to  the  humblest  cart  on  a 
country  farm,  seemed  to  be  ready  to  be  put  in  re- 
quisition. Even  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Mr.  Kirk- 
ham,  though  without  the  least  alarm  lest  Philip  II.'s 
invasion  should  ultimately  succeed,  thought  the 
lonely  mouth  of  the  Leamy  might  be  tempting  for 
those  sudden  undisciplined  descents,  most  terrible 
of  all  for  the  unprotected,  and  strongly  urged  on 
Grace  that  she  should  bring  her  mother  out  of  reach 
of  the  danger. 

44  If  there  be  need,  it  shall  be  done  ;  thanks,  my 
kind  uncle,"  said  Grace;  44  but  scarcely  as  yet. 
There  would  be  more  certain  danger  to  my  mother 
in  attempting  to  move  her,  and,  even  were  it 
not  so,  an  untimely  flight  would  dishearten  our 
tenants." 

44  There  spoke  the  Queen's  true  subject,"  said  Mr. 
Kirkhatn,  grasping  his  niece's  hand  ;  "  you  are  right, 
Grace ;  flee  not  when  no  man  pursuetb !  We  at 
Plymouth,  and  Hawkins  and  the  rest  of  us  on  the 
look-out  at  the  Scillies,  will  send  you  ample  notice 
if  there  were  pressing  danger." 

41  I^ack-a-day  !  "  sighed  a  mincing,  fluttering 
young  dame,  whose  high-crowned  hat  and  yellow- 
laced  farthingale,  with  a  hoop  extending  from  her 
moor  pony's  tail  to  his  nose,  wildly  imitating 
Laxly  Raleigh's  of  last  year ;  14  you  have  the  heart 
of  a  lion,  Mistress  Grace :  I  should  die  on  the  spot 


if  I  thought  the  villain  Spaniards  were  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  me !  I  could  not  sleep  sound 
for  a  single  night  down  there  on  the  coast.  1 
call  it  a  sin.  What  can  render  her  so  headstrong. 
Amise  r 

44  Fears  for  our  mother,"  said  Amise. 

44  Our  mother !  She  is  none  of  yours,"  repeated 
the  bride ;  14  You  are  not  bound  to  her  or  to  Un- 
dercliff.  Come  up  to  us,  Amise;  we  have  plenty 
of  young  sparks  forever  with  us,  and  arc  as  merry 
as  the  day  is  long,  with  music  and  dancing  to  drive 
fear  away  !  And  my  brother  Harry  would  be  vour 
devoted  servant    Ah!  —  " 

For  Amise,  taking  advantage  of  some  movement 
among  the  horses,  had  slipped  out  of  her  young  lady- 
ship's neighborhood,  and  was  on  the  other  side  of 
Mr.  Kirkham's  broad  back. 

The  lady,  however,  rattled  on  to  Raleigh ;  44  Ah  ! 
poor  little  Amise  Colyton  knows  not  what  manners 
are,  and  no  wonder,  mumping  forever  in  that  nar- 
row hole.  So  fair  and  wealthy  as  she  is,  too  !  One 
would  have  thought  she  would  have  deemed  herself 
well  quit  of  so  lubberly  a  fellow  as  Mark  Lynch  ; 
but  they  do  say  that  the  sailor-gentleman  had  stolen 
her  heart,  and  belike  he  did,  for  sport  must  have 
been  scant  at  Undercliff.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  't  is  mere  folly  to  sit  in  a  corner  weeping  over 
spilt  cream,  and  Grace  Lynch  ought  not  to  lie  so 
self-seeking  as  to  allow  it !  I  shall  speak  to  Master 
Kirkham-  He  has  some  power  with  them,  and  did 
Harry  win  her  be  were  a  made  man." 

But  ere  the  lady's  long  speech  was  ended,  the 
throng  was  melting  away,  and  the  troops  were 
joined  by  their  leaders,  and  led  away  to  meet  again 
so  soon  as  a  beacon  on  the  Hoe  should  give 
ing  of  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  SPANISH  DKSCEXT. 

The  beacon  had  blazed  1  Drake's  game  at  bowls 
had  been  played  out.  The  night  was  over  of  which 
we  have  heard,  44  Such  night  in  England  ne'er  hath 
been  and  ne'er  again  shall  be";  the  men  of  the 
Undercliff  estate  were  with  the  train-bands  on 
the  watch  under  Mr.  Kirkham's  command,  and  the 
Leamy  at  full  tide  glistened  tranquilly  in  the  July 
sun,  the  swans  sailed  majestically  beneath  the 
wooded  banks  on  the  opposite  side,  and  Grace  was 
supporting  Mrs.  Lynch  as  she  walked  along  the 
garden,  and,  as  Amise  cut  the  lavender,  babbled  of 
laying  them  round  those  first  shirts  to  which  her 
infant  Mark  was  soon  to  take  instead  of  his  swad- 
dling clothes. 

Amise  with  her  basket  was  somewhat  in  advance, 
and  had  turned  a  corner  of  the  garden  out  of  sight, 
when  suddenly,  with  a  startled  face,  pale  cheeks, 
and  panting  breath,  she  flew  back,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  Grace's  arm,  gasped  out,  44  O  Grace ! 
they  are  come !  They  are  in  the  river !  Old  Kel- 
land  knows  she  is  of  Spanish  build.  Dick  is  come 
to  warn  us.  But  they  are  putting  out  a  boat.  O 
Grace  !  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

44  What  is  it  ?  What  does  she  say  ?  Nothing 
wrong  with  Baby  Mark  V  "  asked  the  mother. 

41  No,  no,  mother,"  said  Grace,  in  the  usual  per- 
suasive voice  in  which  she  spoke  to  her.  44  Only 
we  will  come  up  the  hill.  Amice,  child,  run  on. 
You  know  what  we  fixed.  You  and  the  maids 
up  into  the  cavern.  I  will  bring  her  when  she 
will  move." 
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"  With  you !  I  will  not  leave  you ! "  cried 
Amise,  trying  to  get  Mrs.  Lynch's  other  arm  into 
her  own,  and  thus  to  drag  her  on  to  a  cavern,  amid 
rocks  and  trees  mne  half  mile  up  the  river,  where 
there  was  little  chance  of  any  Spaniard  penetrating. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  What  would  she  ?  Why  does 
she  not  cut  the  lavender  to  scent  uiy  babe's  shirts  V  " 
demanded  Mrs.  Lynch,  fretfully,  withdrawing  her 
arm. 

Amise  wrung  her  hands  with  despair. 

"  Foolish  wench,"  said  Grace,  but  still  tenderly, 
"see  von  not  that  you  are  one  of  my  worst  cares V 
Oft"!  '  Fear  not  for  us.  I  will  bring*  her  as  well  as 
I  can.  and  God  will  help  me  and  save  us," 

"Together,  or  not  at  all,  wildly  cried  Amise. 
"  Oh  !  for  some  one  to  carry  her  ! " 

The  boy  had  run  down  to  the  house  with  his  ter- 
rible tidings,  and  the  maids  flocked  out  in  terror, 
some  running  up  to  their  mistress,  some  rushing  up 
the  hill  to  the  woods,  and  Grace  was  endeavoring 
to  make  her  voice  heard. 

"  Amise  —  Molly —  any  of  yon  — to  the  stable. 
Harness  the  horse  'to  any  cart  you  can  see.  You, 
Jenny,  help  roe  to  carrv  her  down  to  it.  So  we  may 
yet  reach  the  cave.    Never  mind  the  stuff." 

Grace's  presence  of  mind  so  far  prevailed,  that 
Amise  had  sprung  off  to  the  stable  to  execute  her 
part  of  the  design,  and  Jenny,  a  stout  country  girl, 
was  about  to  lift  the  old  lady  off  the  ground,  when 
there  was  a  redoubled  shriek,  and  on  the  water's 
edge,  on  the  steps  from  the  garden,  Grace  beheld 
a  dark  figure  in  the  too  well-known  garb  of  a 
Spaniard. 

The  maids,  one  and  all,  crowding  scream  upon 
scream,  fled  headlong,  and  Grace  was  left  alone 
with  the  helpless,  unconscious  figure  on  her  arm. 
She  saw  instantly  that  (light  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  that  the  slight  remnant  of  Spanish  chivalry  was 
the  only  hope.  She  courtesied  with  dignity,  that  she 
might  make  it  evident  that  she  was  of  the  gentle 
blood,  to  which  the  Spaniards  wort;  wont  sometimes 
to  accord  mercy,  and  had  liegun  to  speak,  Utile 
hone  as  there  was  of  hi*  understanding  Eiig'b>b. 
M  Sir,  I  entreat  mercy  for  —  " 

But  with  outstretched  arms  he  sprang  on,  dropped 
on  his  knee  at  their  feet,  clasped  his  hands  above 
his  head,  with  a  wild  crv,  "  Mother,  mother !  Grace  ! 
Don't  you  know  me  V  Where  'e  my  father  V  W  here 's 
Amise' ?  " 

Kre.  however,  Grace  had  done  more  than  sob  out 
one  "Mark!"  her  mother  was  clinging  to  her  in 
terror.  "  What  is  it  ?  Who  is  he,  child  ?  He  is  a 
rude  stranger.  Where's  your  father  ;*  Where  is 
little  Mark?" — and  her  eyes  roamed  ov.r  the 
garden  as  if  seeking  her  infant  and  his  nurse,  to 
protect  them  from  the  intruder. 

"  Mother,  I  am  here !  I  am  Mark.  O  mother  ! 
your  blessing,"  cried  Murk,  still  kneeling  and  trying 
to  seize  and  kiss  the  withered  hand  ;  but  this  only 
added  to  her  terror,  no  less  than  did  Grace's  earnest 
assurances  that  Mark,  her  son  Murk,  was  indeed 
before  her.  They  confused  her.  She  pushed  Iwth 
son  and  daughter  aside  with  hasty,  trembling 
hands,  bade  Grace  not  hinder  her,  for  she  must  go 
to  the  child  when  strange  men  were  about,  and 
set  off  with  hurried,  tottering  steps  along  the  ter- 
race. 

The  tears  were  running  down  Mark's  cheeks  as 
he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  imploringly  calling,  wotdd 
have  reached  and  withheld  her ;  but  Grace  laid  her 
hand  on  him.  "  It  would  terrify  her  to  death,"  she 
said.    "No;  do  not  follow  too  fast;-  she  might 


hurry  and  fall.  Oh !  Mark ;  poor  Mark,  what  a 
return  !    But  thank  God  !  " 

And  Grace,  strained  in  her  brother's  arms,  tasted 
of  one  moment  at  least  of  intense,  exclusive  joy.  ere 
she  was  forced  to  hear  and  reply  to  his  agonized 
question,  "  How  long  has  it  been  thus  ?  " 

"  For  two  whole  years.  Long  before  our  father's 
death." 

"My  father!"  — and  letting  Grace  go,  he  stag- 
gered against  the  wall,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

"  Dear  Mark,  it  was  a  peaceful  decay.  The 
malady  must  needs  have  had  its  course.  He  left  his 
blessing  for  you." 

Mark  groaned  aloud. 

"  Come  in,  brother,"  entreated  Grace.  "  She 
may  yet  know  you  in  the  house.  Take  off  that 
Spanish  beaver,  —  put  back  your  hair.  O,  if  you 
could  for  a  moment  look  like  "the  Mark  who  went ! 
Why  so  Spanish  ?"  she  added. 

w  We  wen:  captured,  and  rose  on  the  crew  of  our 
captor,"  said  Mark.  "  No  other  clothes  could  we 
como  by.    I  forgot  the.  terror  they  might  cause." 

"Come  to  your  own  chamber;  don  your  own 
clot  lies ;  then,  perhaps  —  "  began  Grace,  her  heart 
lieating  to  know  who  was  included  in  that  toe. 

"  Alack  !  no,  Grace ;  not  now.  We  must  l>e  up 
in  time  for  the  battle  with  the  Spaniard,"  said  Mark 
hurriedly.  "  There  is  not  an  hour  to  lose.  Staf- 
ford" (Grace's  question  was  answered,  and  her 
heart  leapt  up  again)  "would  not  even  put  into 
the  Sound  after  what  he  heard  at  Falmouth,  but 
granted  me  these  two  hours,  while  he  sets  the 
treasure  ashore,  that  I  might  run  in  with  the  boat, 
and  hear  —  " 

He  was  moving  towards  the  house  all  the  time, 
Grace  clinging  to  his  arm,  and  pressing  it  fondly, 
as  his  last  words  ended  in  a  groan. 

By  this  time  the  panic  had  begun  to  subside. 
Amise,  having  first  been  told  that  the  enemy  was 
come,  and  had  seized  on  Mistress  Grace,  and  then, 
as  she  rushed  out  of  the  court,  had  met  another 
maid  hysterically  shrieking  that  the  old  lady  wan 
miming  about  demented,  had  thereupon  turned,  on 
a  sudden  impulse,  to  take  the  care  of  the  helpless 
one,  whom  she  found  in  the  hall  trembling,  but 
crooning  over  her  old  murmur,  "  Where,  where  was 
ht-r  baby.  Mark  ?  " 

Amise  ha<l  gently  taken  her  hand  to  soothe,  and, 
if  possible,  lead  her  away,  when  the  wonderful  sight 
came  before  her  eyes  of  Grace,  rosy,  tearful,  yet 
ineffably  happy,  on  the  arm  of — of —  Dirk, 
browned,  black-bearded  as  he  was,  Amise  had  no 
doubt  and  no  dread  ;  but.  turning  crimson,  she  stood 
fast-rooted  to  the  spot.  She,  whom  be  had  loathed 
and  lied,  how  could  she  speak  the  welcome  to  his 
home  ? 

He  seemed  to  look  for  none  from  her.  Only  he 
stepped  towards  her,  grasped  her  hand  in  both  his, 
and  said.  "  Fear  nothing  from  me,  Amise  Colyton. 
These  years  have  taught  me  how  much  better  a 
choice  you  made  than  of  me  !  If  God  give  ns  the 
victory  in  the  coming  strife,  he  shall  be  with  you, 
and  I  !  —  I  will  trouble  you  no  more." 

A  burning  kiss  was  on  Amise's  band.  Mark  was 
gone  !  His  appearance  would  have  seemed  a  mere 
phantom,  but  that  in  Amise's  band  was  laid  one 
gold  ring  from  a  much  larger  finger,  and  from  her 
own  was  gone  her  own  betrothal  ring. 

Amise  wept  in  agony  that  evening ;  and  Grace's 
deadly  whiteness  might  be  due  to  the  perils  in 
which  she  knew  her  brother  to  be  engaged. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WHICH  ? 

44  StlK  is  your*,"  said  Mark,  as  climbing  up  the 
side  of  the  ship  he  laid  his  hand  oo  istaflbrd's 
shoulder. 

"  How,"  began  Stafford,  eagerly  wringing  bis 
hand. 

"  How  me  no  howa,"  hastily  answered  Mark. 
44  How  ?  Why  my  father  is  dead,  my  mother  is 
doting,  my  love's  faithless.  1*  not  that  liow  enough 
for  y«u  ?    Yon  will  see  it  all  soon  enough,  without 

maddening  me  with  pity." 
-Mark!" 

But  Mark  had  moved  out  of  the  reach  of  a  con- 
fidential murmur  into  the  midst  of  the  sailor*,  and 
merely  replied  by  touching  his  hat  and  standing 
ready  for  orders.  Stafford  knew  bis  mood,  and 
though  burning  with  gratitude  and  pity,  durst  not 
break  in  on  it  Indeed,  it  was  a  night  of  little  talk 
or  repose.  All  sail  was  crowded  on,  and  the  Santa 
CI ar;i  was  hastened  in  the  trade  of  the  Armada, 
whose  mighty  crescent-formed  squadrons  had  swept 
on  up  the  Channel.  The  prisoners  had  all  been 
set  ashore  on  one  of  the  many  islets  of  the  44  still 
vexed  liermoothes,"  where  there  was  no  danger  of 
their  not  subsisting  until  some  Spanish  ship  should 
piek  them  up.  Only  Adrian  Vaukirkc  had  been 
rei  ained,  since  from  the  murmurs  of  the  crew  it  was 
gathered  that  they  would  have  revenged  on  him 
their  capture  by  the  heretics,  whom  he  had  been  so 
romantic  as  to  take  on  board  ;  and  he,  still  scarcely 
convalescent,  sat  on  deck,  marvelling  at  the  au- 
dacity of  Stafford,  and  alert  to  interfere  to  save  him 
an  !  his  crew  as  his  own  captives,  should  need  so 
require. 

All  the  summer  night  they  sailed,  and  saw  the 
early  sun  rise  over  a  sea  still  blue  ami  lonely,  but 
en-  he  had  reached  his  full  height,  there  were  boom- 
ing sounds  as  of  thunder  in  spite  of  the  clear  sky  ; 
an  I,  by  and  by,  white  clouds  of  smoke  came  rolling 
over  the  sea,  flashes  irradiating  them  from  time 
to  time,  while  now  and  then  a  forest  of  masts  ap- 
pe.ired  al>ove,  to  be  quickly  concealed  again. 

The  excitement  ot  the  young  men,  Vaukirke  and 
all,  «  x*  exceeding ;  but  Stafford,  wild  as  were  Mark 
and  almost  all  the  sailors  to  be  in  the  fray,  would 
nut  move  forward  till  he  could  perceive  through  the 
Miiokc  where  was  a  fit  interval  for  bearing  down  into 
the  midst.  Ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  plan  of  at- 
t  irk,  he  was  anxious  to  discern  the  flag-ship,  and 
th-rc  place  himself  under  order*,  and  he  further 
knew  that  in  spite  of  the  English  flag  obtained  in 
h  a -te  at  Falmouth,  there  was  peril  to  him  in  the 
li.  ijhf  of  the  melee,  from  the  unmistakably  Sjwin- 
is>h  appearance  of  his  ship. 

Alter  a  time  the  (boshes  became  less  frequent, 
the  smoke  less  dense  ;  the  English  vessels,  often  with 
s  .r.  ly  tattered  sails,  began  to  show  forth  plainer;  in 
fn-t,  the  cessation  on  their  part  w.as.  as  Stafford 
pie v^vdly  guessed,  fbr  want  of  powder,  and  hs  the 
at  oo-phere  became  clearer,  so  that  the  green  shores 
of  the  Me  of  Wight  grew  visible,  the  English 
v»'<i~,d*  might  be  seen  making  for  the  shelter  of  the 
S  itent.  where  they  might  he  able  to  procure  powder 
from  Portsmouth  for  the  next  day's  light.  The 
great  Sptnish  ships  in  their  castle-like  dignity  hov- 
ered aliout  slowly  in  the  offing,  as  though  uncer- 
tain whether  to  avenge  the  insults  of  the  day  or  to 
pr.teoed  according  to  their  original  design  to  their 
e;i*tw*rd  attack. 

Almost  at  the  rear  of  the  English,  with  masts 


shattered  and  every  token  of  having  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  engagement,  moved  a  vessel,  whose  ma- 
noeuvres had  fixed  from  the  first  the  eyes  of  all  on 
board  the  Santa  Clara  ;  and  when  a  huge  galley 
was  seen  moving  forward,  as  though  to  cut  her  off 
from  her  companion  vessels,  Stafford  gave  the  word, 
and  a  cheer  followed  the  welcome  order  for  bearing 
down  to  the  rescue.  Before  the  Spaniards  had  time 
to  pour  one  broadside  into  the  now  silent  English 
vessel,  the  Santa  Clara  lay  between,  and  thundering 
from  all  her  decks,  took  her  whilom  sister  utterly  by 
surprise,  and  after  a  short  sharp  fight  brought  her 
as  a  prise  into  the  Solent. 

There  the  vessels  were  finding  anchorage,  and 
boats  busily  plying  between  them  and  Portsmouth, 
Cowes,  and  Hyde,  in  search  of  provisions  alike  for 
men  and  guns. 

Stafford  ordered  his  boat  to  be  lowered,  and  com- 
manded the  attendance  of  Mark  Lynch,  for  nothing 
less  than  a  command  would  have  broken  into  his 
silence.  Thev  took  their  two  chief  prisoners  with 
tbcm,  Vaukirke  and  the  Spanish  captain,  and  rowed 
to  the  flag-chip,  where  they  could  already  discern 
the  assembly  of  brave  captains,  there  met  for  coun- 
sel, pacing  the  deck,  and  standing  to  watch  their 
arrival  with  curiosity,  as  though  they  were  objects  of 
speculation. 

Coining  alongside,  Staflbrd  stood  up,  and  baring 
his  head,  craved  permission  to  come  on  board  and 
report  himself  to  the  Lord  Admiral. 

Ha ! "  cried  a  well-known  voice,  as  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  figure  leant  over  the  bulwarks,  14  those  are 
tones  I  never  thought  to  bear  again  1  What !  Staf- 
ford, man,  has  come  from  the  dead  to  help  me  in  my 
pinch  r " 

>•  It  was  you,  then,  my  dear,  noble  patron !  "  cried 
Stafford.  *4 1  doubted  me  it  was  your  old  trick  of 
handling  your  ship." 

And  as  Stafford  swung  himself  up  the  ship's  side, 
he  was  at  once  clapped  in  Raleigh's  arms,  ere  the 
Knight,  turning  round,  presented  him  with  full 
form  of  courtesy  to  the  venerable  Lord  Howard  of 
Eflingham,  as  the  gentleman  whose  timeous  aid  had 
done  himself  at  least  good  service,  and  as  also  his 
excellent  friend  whose  shipwreck  he  had  much 
feared.  Accordingly  Staflbrd  was  culled  upon  for 
an  account  of  his  adventures,  which  he  narrated  in 
his  brief,  modest  style,  pointing  out  Mark  Lynch  as 
the  brave  volunteer  who  had  carried  the  rope,  and 
who  had  afterwards  by  bis  ingenuity  enabled  the 
prisoners  to  turn  the  tables  upon  their  enemies. 

4*  Ha,  my  young  comrade,"  said  Raleigh,  heartily, 
44  methougiit  there  was  the  making  of  a  sailor  and 
the  marring  of  a  squire  in  you." 

44  You  gave  me  good  advice,  sir,"  said  Mark,  low 
and  briefly. 

44  Of  that  kind  that  no  one  ever  follows,"  replied 
Raleigh.  "  Have  you  been  at  home  ?  "  he  added, 
kindly,  drawing  the  youth  apart  in  the  desire  to 
prejwire  him  tor  what  hail  taken  place  there. 

44 1  have,"  said  Mark, 44  long  enough  to  know  how 
utterly  all  is  lost  to  me.  Sir,  if  you  have  any  fresh 
adventure  on  which  to  send  a  man  who  has  wrecked 
all  —  " 

44  How  ! "  said  Raleigh,  44  would  you  be  off  again, 
when  yonder  sweet  little  maiden  lias  been  waiting 
and  watching  for  you  all  these  years?  " 

A  look  of  intense  pain  passed  over  his  face  as  be 
answered,  — 

44  Not  for  me.    That  is  all  at  an  end." 

Raleigh  looked  unsatisfied  at  him,  but  it  was  no 
time  when  the  great  captains  of  England  could 
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spend  many  moments  upon  a  young  man's  love  pas- 
sages, and  he  returned  again  to  the  Council  of  War. 

Nor  did  the  two  young  men  again  meet  him  until 
after  that  great  engagement  in  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  which  was  compared  to  a  morris  dance. 
The  Santa  Clara  held  her  part  gallantly  in  the 
figure,  and  in  that  terrible  storm,  which  did  the 
work  of  destruction  of  the  enemy,  and  protection 
of  England,  as  no  heart  of  flesh,  no  vessel  of  oak, 
could  ever  have  done ;  she  put  into  the  same  har- 
bor with  Raleigh's  ship,  and  then  it  was  that  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  beard  Lionel  Stafford's  tale  in  its 
fulness,  and  understood  from  him  hot*  Mark's 
bitter  enmity  had  astonished  him,  and  bow  gener- 
ously it  bad  been  laid  aside  in  the  time  of  peril ; 
bow  Lionel  now  could  not  understand  the  angry 
mood  which  the  young  man  seemed  to  have  so 
much  difficulty  in  repressing,  even  while  so  abso- 
lutely fulfilling  his  hopes  by  the  promise  of  his  sister. 

"  His  sister  1"  exclaimed  Sir  Walter. 

"  Who  else  should  it  be  but  the  grave,  calm,  ad- 
mirable Grace  ?  I  thought  his  passion  strange  and 
uncalled-for,  since  though  her  nature  be  lofty,  and 
I  may  be  beneath  her  in  fortunes,  certainly  my 
birth  needed  no  such  contempt." 

"  Where  is  the  lad  ?  "  cried  Sir  Walter,  more 
than  half  laughing ;  "  let  me  see  him.  O  !  that 
cross  purposes  should  endure  full  four  years !  Where 
is  Master  Lynch  ?    Send  him  to  me  instantly." 

44  Sir,"  cried  Stafford,  greatly  discomposed,  44  you 
do  not  deem  that  there  is  any  doubt  of  —  " 

Raleigh  shook  himself  free  of  the  alarmed,  startled 
Stafford,  and,  waving  him  back,  went  to  meet  Mark 
Lynch,  who,  disturbed  in  the  depths  of  his  cabin  by 
a  message  from  Sir  Walter,  was  making  his  gloomy 
way  through  a  storm  of  rain  to  obey  the  summons. 

44  Mr.  Lynch,"  said  Raleigh,  44 1  find  that  1  have 
to  congratulate  you  on  having  won  an  admirable 
brother-in-law." 

44  You  know  more  of  my  family  affairs  thau  I  do," 
said  Mark  ;  44  but  I  am  amazed  if  my  sister  Grace 
has  taken  this  time  for  being  wooed." 

44  Kay,"  said  Raleigh,  44  as  I  understood,  it  was 
you  yourself  that  promised  her." 

44 1,  sir !  let  me  ask  who  has  dared  thus  to  make 
use  of  my  name  ?  " 

44  The  bridegroom  himself,  —  no  other  than  your 
captain,  Lionel  Stafford,  who  told  me  of  your  — " 

Mark  broke  in,  heedless  of  all  respect,  — 

44  Stafford  !  Stafford  I  Sir,  you  are  under  some 
marvellous  error.  He,  as  I  now  believe  unwittingly, 
stole  the  heart  of  my  betrothed,  and  to  him  I  yielded 
her." 

44  He  believes  that  it  was  your  sister  that  you 
granted,  and  only  wondered  at  yoor  grudging  man- 
ner." 

44  My  sister ! "  gasped  Mark.  44  Let  me  see  him, 
air.  He  can  be  under  no  such  delusion  1  It  is  you 
—  pardon  me,  Sir  Walter  —  who  cannot  imagine 
the  —  the  way  I  have  caused  myself  to  be  treated. 
My  sister  —  But  it  is  all  one  to  me,  —  the  other 
poor  child  loves  him.  The  misery  he  has  brought  —  " 

44 1  think,"  said  Sir  Walter,  kindly,  44  that  if  a 
stranger  may  judge  of  the  countenance  of  a  maiden 
as  certain  names  were  spoken,  it  was  not  that  of 
Stafford  that  made  Mistress  Colyton  blush  and  glow, 
with  a  tear  in  her  bright  eye." 

Mark  was  now  spurred  into  one  of  his  impetuous 
fits.  He  strode  on  to  the  little  inn  parlor  where 
Lionel  was  pacing  up  and  down  in  almost  equal 
agitation.    Catching  him  by  the  hand,  he  abruptly 
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44  Lionel,  which  is  it?" 

44  Mark  !  can  you  doubt  ?  Did  you  deem  me  all 
these  years  a  traitor  ?  Can  you  imagine  that  I  could 
prefer  that  little  —  "  he  happily  caught  himself 
up  before  he  had  become  uncomplimentary  — 44  that 
pretty  little  child  to  one  so  noble,  so  deeply  think- 
ing, as  your  sister  ?  " 

Mark  caught  him  by  the  hand,  and  wrung  it  as 
he  had  wrung  it  in  the  storm  three  months  ago. 

44  And  this  —  this  explains  all ! "  exclaimed  Lionel. 
*'  This  was  the  cause  of  your  displeasure  !  It  was 
from  your  own  heart  that  you  were  tearing  what 
you  gave  tome!" 

What  skills  it  to  say  more !  The  Armada's  battles 
have  been  better  fought  than  ever  we  could  fight 
them ;  and  as  for  the  affairs  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Leamy,  no  one  will  doubt  that  Mark  easily  made 
his  peace  with  Amise,  and  that  when  her  ring  was 
restored  it  was  once  for  all,  and  also  that  a  quiet, 
undemonstrative,  but  very  deep  love  had  all  along 
existed  in  the  heart  of  Grace  for  the  brave  and 
gentle  sailor.  His  share  in  the  treasures  of  the 
Santa  Clara  was  enough  to  form  the  foundation 
of  his  fortunes,  and  make  it  not  otherwise  than  pru- 
dent that  both  the  marriages  should  take  place  at 
once,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  came  down  to  Fardel 
for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  away  the  two 
brides. 

Old  Mrs.  Lynch,  hearing  the  name  of  Mark  about 
the  house  again,  became  calm  and  satisfied,  and 
under  the  tender  care  of  Amise  lived  years  enough 
in  her  gentle  feebleness  to  soften  on  her  son's  mind 
that  bitter  sense  of  undutiful  cruelty  that  had  caused 
him  so  much  agony  on  his  first  return. 

THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  the  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast-Table  offers  a  pleasant  relief  from  the 
long  series  of  insipid  and  flimsy  stories  through 
which  the  conscientious  critic  has  to  plod  in  the 
constantly  disappointed  hope  of  discovering  some 
flash  of  original  talent  Whatever  may  be  Dr. 
Holmes'B  other  merits  or  shortcomings,  he  has  at 
least  two  good  qualities  which  insure  a  certain  satis- 
faction to  his  readers.  In  the  first  place,  lie  is  a 
thoroughly  original  writer,  who  always  communicates 
a  genuine  and  characteristic  flavor  to  his  writings ; 
and  secondly,  he  has  the  fortunate  incapacity  for 
dulness  which  results  from  an  indifference  to  the  or- 
dinary expedients  for  padding.  Whether  he  wishes 
to  be  humorous  or  pathetic,  ne  is  content  to  work 
out  his  effects  in  the  fewest  possible  strokes,  and 
does  not  spoil  them  in  the  effort  to  force  them  upon 
our  notice.  He  has  an  admirably  delicate  touch, 
and  even  when  his  wit  misses  fire,  he  does  not  per- 
sist in  an  obstinate  hammering  upon  the  same  place. 
It  is  perhaps  unfortunate-  that,  in  criticizing  an 
American  author,  we  are  generally  disposed  to  in- 
quire into  the  indications  rather  of  national  than  of 
individual  characteristics ;  though  it  may  be  inevit- 
able that  this  should  be  the  case  in  a  literatim; 
where  we  must  still  look  rather  for  the  promise  than 
for  actual  performance.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  some  respects  American  writers  give  ground 
for  great  hopes  of  future  excellence  ;  but  there  are 
few  who  have  clearly  got  beyond  the  pupil  stage, 
and  established  claims  to  be  judged  from  a  cosmo- 
politan point  of  view  without  favor  or  allowance  on 
the  score  of  what  we  may  call  intellectual  provin- 
cialism.   Of  those  few  Dr.  Holmes  is  certainly  oi 
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and  yet  he  has  so  strong  a  tinge  of  bis  native  soil 
that,  in  reviewing  his  books,  we  naturally  consider 
them  as  throwing  light  upon  the  special  tendencies 
of  the  American  mind.  His  humor  is  distinctly  his 
own  ;  it  is  a  natural  growth,  not  fashioned  upon  any 
European  model ;  but  it  has  a  certain  family  like- 
ness to  the  productions  of  others  amongst  his  coun- 
trymen. 

There  is  no  department  of  art  in  which  Ameri- 
cans have  developed  a  more  distinctive  character 
than  in  their  humorous  literature.  We  generally 
recognize  an  American  joke  when  we  hear  it,  even 
win- 1 1  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  peculiar  slang  of  the 
Transatlantic  dialect.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing 
more  difficult  ttau  to  put  into  words  the  precise 
distinction  which  exists  between  different  varieties 
of  humor.  An  example  or  two  brings  the  distinc- 
tion before  our  minds,  but  wc  can  hardly  say  what 
are  the  special  marks  of  any  of  the  existing  kinds, 
any  more  titan  we  can  verbally  give  a  notion  of  a 
taste  or  an  odor,  with  which  we  are  not  previously 
familiar.  To  analyze  such  ethereal  essences  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  literary  chemistry. 
Still,  we  may  assume  that  American  humor  lias  a 
characteristic  flavor,  more  easily  recognized  than 
described,  of  which  Dr.  Holmes  has  given  us  some 
of  the  happiest  specimens.  Perhaps  we  might  say 
that  the  American  variety  is  generally  drier  than 
the  English  ;  its  admirers'might  say  that  it  was  less 
gross,  and  its  enemies  that  it  was  thinner  than  ours, 
as  the  American  is  the  attenuated  or  spiritualized 
Englishman.    It  is  the  playful  manifestation  of  the 

! lower  which,  in  its  less  amiable  form,  we  call  Yan- 
kee shrewdness  }  it  is  not  exactly  naive,  because  it 
is  wanting  in  simplicity;  it  reminds  us  of  the  in- 
genuity which  in  practical  matters  lias  been  applied 
to  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  it 
often  has  the  quaintness  which  is  natural  to  an 
acute  mind  subject  to  the  defects  and  advantages  of 
looking  at  matters  with  very  little  respect  for  an- 
cient formulas.  In  the  Guardian  Angel  there  are 
a  good  many  of  such  amusing  turns  01  wit  as  those 
with  which  we  have  already  become  familiar  in  the 
44  Autocrat"  Such,  for  example,  is  the  remark  fat- 
tributed  to  a  kind  of  Yankee  Mrs.  Poyser)  that 
44  we  can't  ride  to  heaven  in  a  C-spring  shay  " ;  and 
a  short  dissertation  upon  41  squinting  brains " ;  and 
the  ingenious  remark  upon  a  disconsolate  widower 
who  marries  speedily,  "  that  love  shuts  itself  up  in 
sympathy  like  a  knife-blade  in  its  handle,  and 
opens  as  easily." 

This  ]>eculiar  cast  of  humor,  with  which  our  read- 
ers arc  probably  familiar,  is  by  no  means  the  most 
prominent  element  in  the  Guardian  Angel ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  natural  product,  in  one  direction,  of 
the  very  original  type  of  cleverness  which  the  novel 
illustrates  on  a  large  scale  in  another.  The  whole 
design  of  the  book  shows  the  same  curious  ingenuity 
in  illustrating  a  principle  .which  is  manifested  in 
the  apophthegms  we  have  quoted.  Dr.  Holmes  lets 
us  into  his  secret  in  his  preface.  The  Guardian 
Angel  is  intended  to  enforce  the  doctrine  already 
expounded  in  Elsie  Venner :  — 

i4  If  [says  Dr.  Holmes]  I  called  these  two  stories 
Studies  of  the  Keflex  Function  in  its  higher  sphere, 
I  should  frighten  away  all  but  the  professors  and 
the  learned  ladies.  If  1  should  proclaim  that  they 
were  protests  against  the  scholastic  tendency  to 
shift  the  total  responsibility  of  all  human  action 
from  the  infinite  to  the  finite,  I  might  alarm  the 
jealousy  of  the  cabinet-keepers  of  our  doctrinal 
museums." 


He  therefore  very  judiciously  keeps  his  abstract 
philosophy  —  good  or  bad  —  out  of  sight,  and  treats 
us  to  a  concrete  story  which  is  equally  amusing 
whether  it  embodies  a  theory  or  not  The  interest 
of  the  Guardian  Angel,  as  of  Elsie  Venner,  turns 
upon  the  ^phenomenon  of  inherited  instincts  and 
habits.  We  confess  that  the  way  in  which  this  doc- 
trine was  illustrated  in  Elsie  Yenner  strikes  us  as 
being  very  superior  to  the  device  employed  in  the 
Guardian  Angel.  The  idea  of  a  girl  inheriting  in 
some  degree  the  properties  of  a  rattlesnake  was 
perhaps  the  most  striking  way  in  which  the  theory 
could  be  .embodied,  iust  because  the  effect  upon  the 
imagination  was  independent  of  the  theory.  It  is 
essential  to  a  good  parable  that  the  abstract  doe- 
trine  should  lie  thoroughly  clothed  in  flesh  and 
blood ;  that  we  should  never  be  bored  by  aiming 
upon  a  bit  of  bare  speculation  when  we  ought  to  be 
absorlied  in  an  apparently  genuine  narrative.  One 
could  accept  the  belief  that  Elsie  Venner's  inheri- 
tance was  possible  to  a  sufficient  degree  for  story- 
telling purposes  ;  taken  simply  and  in  good  faith, 
her  story  raised  a  very  pleasing  amount  of  awe  ;  and 
when  we  had  finished  it,  we  could  return  to  the 
principle,  and  feel  that  it  had  received  a  forcible 
illustration.  In  the  Guardian  Angel,  the  illustration 
is  perhaps  equally  forcible  in  statement,  but  it  is  not 
worked  so  effectively  into  the  story.  The  myth  in 
which  the  doctrine  here  takes  a  substantial  form 
is  characteristically  expressed  as  follows  :  44  This 
body  in  which  we  journey  across  the  isthmus  be- 
tween the  two  oceans  is  not  a  private  carriage,  but 
an  omnibus  "  ;  or,  to  use  less  figurative  language, 
the  experience  of  the  heroine  of  the  Guardian  Angel 
'4  tends  to  show  that  some  at  least  who  have  long 
been  dead  may  enjoy  a  kind  of  secondary  and 
imperfect,  yet  self-conscious  life,  in  these  bodily 
tenements  which  wc  are  in  the  habit  of  considering 
exclusively  our  own."  With  the  pleasant  affectation 
of  scientific  gravity  which  was  employed  to  prepare 
us  for  the  rattlesnake  story  in  Elsie  Venner,  Dr. 
Holmes  informs  us  that  44  no  less  than  eight  distinct 
personalities  are  said  to  have  existed  in  a  single 
female  mentioned  by  an  ancient  physician  of  unim- 
peachable authority."  For  the  purposes  of  the 
story  we  are,  of  course,  ready  to  bow  to  this  unim- 
peachable gentleman,  just  as,  in  Wordsworth's 
great  ode,  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence 
of  souls,  on  account  of  the  sentiments  for  which  it 
affords  a  wonderful  means  of  expression.  The 
passing  away  of  a  glory  from  the  earth  may  really 
be  explicable  in  a  simpler  manner  than  by  supposing 
that  we  have  led  already  a  life  out  of  the  body  ;  and 
the  inheritance  of  certain  mental  and  bodily  pecu- 
liarities does  not  of  necessity  imply  that  our  ancestors 
get  into  our  skins  by  turns,  and  influence  us  by  a 
real  presence.  Still,  the  poet  and  the  novelist  are 
justified  in  adopting  any  hypothesis  that  may  pro- 
vide them  with  the  strongest  appeals  to  our  imagi- 


We  do  not,  therefore,  complain  that  poor  Miss 
Myrtle  Hazard  is  tormented  by  a  variety  of  dead 
ancestors  after  a  very  disagreeable  fashion ;  but  the 
dead  ancestors  do  not  affect  us  with  such  a  pleasant 
mixture  of  awe  and  wonder  as  the  rattlesnake. 
Dr.  Holmes  very  properly  keeps  them  in  great 
order ;  it  is  part  of  nis  design  that  we  should  never 
be  shocked  by  an  obtrusively  supernatural  phenom- 
enon. We  are  content,  whilst  reading  his  pages, 
to  affect  a  quasi-scientific  belief,  and  to  talk  as 
gravely  as  if  the  influence  of  dead  ancestors  within 
us  were  as  unmistakable  as  that  of  cholera  poison. 
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The  young  lady  affected  sees  one  or  two  strange  vis- 
ion*, but  they  are  carefully  kept  within  the  border  line 
which  divide*  ordinary  human  experience  from  the 
supernatural.  Her  visions  are  at  least  susceptible 
of  explanation  as  purely  subjective  phenomena,  and 
some  trouble  is  taken  to  show  in  what  way  they 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  'circumstances  by 
which  she  was  surrounded.  There  is  thus  nothing 
which  is  too  shocking  tor  our  credulity;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ancestral  influence  searcclv  presents 
itself  in  a  sufficiently  tangible  shape.  From  his 
dread  of  overcharging  his  picture,  Dr.  Holmes 
seems  to  us  to  have  erred  rather  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  occult  influences  which  are  supposed 
to  affect  Myrtle  Hazard's  fate  are  too  much  in  the 
background.  We  become  conscious  of  the  design 
when  we  read  the  book  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  attention ;  but  we  are  not  constantly  reminded  of 
an  awful  and  mvsterious  agency  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  senses,  whose  working  we  trace  without  be- 
ing quite  able  to  seize  its  mode  of  action.  In  short, 
Myrtle.  Hazard's  grandmothers,  and  great-grand- 
fathers and  other  relations  do  not  wield  an  influence 
upon  her  life  which  is  at  all  equal  in  its  effect  upon 
the  imagination  to  the  mysterious  rattlesnake.  But 
if  Elsie  Venner  had  not  been  previously  published, 
we  should  have  been  more  deeply  impressed  by  the 
Guardian  Angel.  The  characters  that  arc  grouped 
round  Myrtle  are  those  which  might  be  expected  in 
a  New  England  country  village ;  perhaps  there  are 
rather  too  many  of  them.  Myrtle's  lite  has  to  pass 
through  different  stages  of  temptation  correspoud- 
ing  to  the  various  phases  of  influence  of  her  an- 
cestry ;  for  the  different  ancestors  find  allies  in 
the  lleah-and-blood  characters  who  surround  her. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  rather  unnecessary  complica- 
tion of  plot,  introduced  apparently  to  keep  her  at  a 
distance  from  the  worthy  lover  who  is  supposed  to 
have  engaged  himself  to  a  very  inferior  young  wo- 
man before  the  story  begins.  The  fault  to  which 
Dr.  Holmes  seems  to  be  most  liable  is  a  certain 
restlessness  which  induces  him  to  shift  the  scene 
rather  too  often  to  produce  a  satisfactory  effect. 
At  the  same  time  the  characters  are  sketched  with 
great  vivacity,  and  would  be  more  amusing  if  they 
were  not  a  trifle  too  crowded.  There  is  the  Puritan 
maiden  aunt  who  is  such  a  horrible  tyrant  in  many 
American  stories,  and  who  in  this  ease,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  tells  us,  is  drawn  after  a  lowly  who  lately 
beat  a  girl  to  death  because  she  would  n't  say  her 
prayers.  Her  character  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  pleasant  specimen  of  a  hymn,  by  the  ex- 
cellent Dr.  Watts,  which  she  teaches  her  niece  :  — 

"  Far  Id  the  iIh-|>  where  dirkuce*  dwells, 
The  land  <>f  liom«r  mid  despair, 
Justice  has  built  ii  di»a>kl  hell. 

And  laid  Utr  stores  uf  vcngv&noo  there. 

"  Eternal  plague*  ft  ml  heavy  chains, 

Tormenting  ruciis  and  Uery  cxala. 
And  dart*  t'  Inlllrl  Immortal  |uiin* 
Dyed  in  the  Wood  or  damned  soul*-" 

Then  there  is  the  over-keen  young  lawyer,  the 
parson  who  creeps  into  the  houses  of  silly  women, 
duly  contrasted  by  a  venerable  old  colleague,  and 
the  best  character  in  the  book,  who  is  in  fact  the 
guardian  angel.  This  is  an  old  professor,  of  great 
learning  and  equal  shrewdness,  who  has  written  an 
Emersonian  book  on  the  universe,  of  which  he  is 
the  sole,  but  the  intensely  sympathetic  and  admiring 
student,  with  a  quotation  from  which  we  may  con- 
clude :  — 

"  Do  you  want  to  be  remembered  after  the  con- 
tinents have  gone  under,  and  come  up  again,  and 


dried  and  bred  new  races?  Have  your  name 
stamped  on  all  your  plates  and  cups  and  saucers. 
Nothing  of  you  or  yours  will  last  tike  these.  I 
never  sit  down  at  my  table  without  looking  at  the 
china  service  and  saying,  Here  are  my  monuments; 
that  butter-dish  is  my*  urn ;  this  soup-plate  is  my 
memorial  tablet.  No  need  of  a  skeleton  at  my  ban- 
quets. J  feed  from  my  tombstone,  and  read  my 
epitaph  at  the  bottom  of  every  tea-cup." 

We  don't  know  whether  Dr.  Holmes  has  taken 
this  precaution,  but  he  will  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered for  more  than  the  life  of  an  average  tea-cup 
as  one  who  has  -done  much  towards  raising  the 
standard  of  American  literature  in  this,  we  may 
hope,  its  still  youthful  stage.  8 

HERTFORD  ODONNELL'S  WARNING.* 

Many  a  year  ago,  before  chloroform  was  thought 
of,  there  lived  in  an  old,  rambling  house,  in  Gerard 
Street,  Soho,  a  young  Irishman  called  Hertford 
O'Donnell. 

After  Hertford  O'Donnell  he  was  entitled  fo 
write  M.RC.S.,  for  he  had  studied  hard  to  <rain 
this  distinction,  and  the  older  surgeons  at  Guy's 
(bis  hospital)  considered  him,  in  their  secret  hearts, 
one  of  the  most  rising  operators  of  the  day. 

Having  said  chloroform  was  unknown  at  the  time 
this  story  opens,  it  will  strike  my  readers  that,  if 
Hertford  O'Donnell  were  a  rising  and  successful 
operator  in  those  days,  of  necessity  he  combined 
within  himself  a  larger  number  of  striking  qualities 
than  are  by  any  means  necessary  to  form  a  success- 
ful operator  in  these. 

Then;  was  more  than  mere  hand  skill,  more  than 
even  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  needful 
for  the  man  who,  dealing  with  conscious  subjects, 
essayed  to  rid  t  hem  of  some  of  the  diseases  to  which 
flesh  is  heir.  There  was  greater  courage  required 
in  the  manipulator  of  old  than  is  altogether  essential 
now.  Then,  as  now,  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  in- 
struments,— a  steady  hand, — a  keen  eye, — a  quick 
dexterity  were  indispensable  to  a  good  operator; 
but,  added  to  all  these  things,  there  formerly  re- 
quired a  pulse  which  knew  no  quickening,  —  a  men- 
tal strength  which  never  faltered,  —  a  ready  power 
of  adaptation  in  unexpected  circumstances,  —  fer- 
tility of  resource  in  difficult  cases,  and  a  brave  front 
under  all  emergencies. 

If  I  retrain  from  adding  that  a  hard  as  well  as  a 
courageous  heart  was  an  important  item  in  the  pro- 
gramme, it  is  only  out  of  deference  to  generd 
opinion,  which,  amongst  other  delusions,  clings  to 
the  belief  that  courage  and  hardness  are  antago- 
nistic qualities. 

Hertford  O'Donnell,  however,  was  hard  as  steel. 
He  understood  his  work,  and  he  did  it  thoroughly ; 
but  he  cared  no  more  for  quivering  nerves  an  I  con- 
tracting muscles,  for  screams  of  agony,  for  faces 
white  with  pain,  and  teeth  clenched  in  the  extrem- 
ity of  anguish,  than  he  did  for  the  stony  counte- 
nances of  the  dead  which  sometimes  in  the  dissecting- 
room  appalled  younger  and  lew  experienced  men. 

He  had  no  sentiment,  and  he  had  no  sympathy. 
The  human  body  whs  to  him  an  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism,  which  it  was  at  once  a  pleasure  ami  a 
profit  to  understand.  Precisely  as  Brunei  love*!  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  or  any  other  singular  engineering 
feat,  so  O'Donnell  loved  a  patient  on  whom  he 
operated  successfully,  more  especially  if  the  ailment 
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possessed  by  the  patient  were  of  a  rare  and  difficult 
character. 

And  for  this  reason  he  was  mno.h  liked  by  all  who 
came  under  his  hands,  for  patients  arc  apt  to  mis- 
take a  *u  geon'a  interest  in  their  cases  for  interest 
in  the mselves  :  and  it  was  gratifying  to  John  Dicks, 

[>lasterer,  and  Timothy  Keg.in,  latarer,  to  be  the 
lappy  possessors  of  remarkable  diseases,  which  pro- 
duct  d  !t  eonlial  understanding  between  them  and 
the  handsome  Irishman. 

It  he  were  hard  and  cool  at  the  moment  of  hew- 
ing  tliem  to  piece-*,  that  was  all  forgotten,  or  re- 
membered only  as  a  virtue,  when  after  being  dis- 
charged from  hospital,  like  soldiers  who  have  served 
in  a  severe  campaign,  they  met  Mr.  O'Donnell  in 
the  street,  and  were  accosted  by  that  rising  individ- 
ual, just  as  though  he  considered  himself  nobody. 

lie  had  a  royal  memory,  this  stranger  in  a  strange 
laud,  both  for  faces  and  cases;  and  like  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen  he  never  felt  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  talk  cordially  to  corduroy  and  fustian. 

In  London,  as  at  Calgillau,  he  never  held  back 
his  tongue  from  speaking  a  cheery  or  a  kindly  word. 
His  manners  were  pliable  enough  if  his  heart  were 
not ;  and  the  porters,  and  the  patients,  and  the 
nurses,  and  the  students  at  Guy's  all  were  pleased 
to  see  Hertford  O'Donnell. 

Rain,  hail,  sunshine,  it  was  all  the  same ;  there 
was  a  life  and  a  brightness  about  the  man  which 
communicated  itself  to  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  Let  the  mud  out  in  Stnitbtield  be  a  toot 
deep,  or  the  London  fog  thick  as  pea-soup,  Mr. 
O'Donnell  never  lost  his  temper,  never  muttered  a 
surly  reply  to  the  gate-keeper's  salutation,  but  spoke 
out  blithely  and  cheerfully  to  his  pupils  and  his  pa- 
tients to  "the  sick  and  to  the  well,  to  those  below 
ami  to  those  above  him. 

An  1  yet,  spite  of  all  these  good  qualities,  —  spite 
of  his  handsome  face,  bis  fine  figure,  his  easy  ad- 
dress, and  his  unquestionable  skill  as  an  operator, 
the  dons,  who  acknowledged  his  talent,  shook  their 
bends  gravely  when  two  or  three  of  them  in  private 
and  solemn  conclave  talked  confidentially  of  their 
younger  brother. 

If  there  were  many  things  in  his  favor,  there 
were  more  in  his  disfavor.  He  was  Irish,  —  not 
merely  by  the  accident  of  birth,  which  might  have 
lieen  forgiven  since  a  man  cannot  be  held  account- 
able for  such  caprices  of  Nature,  but  by  every  other 
accident  and  design  which  is  objectionable  to  the 
orthodox  and  respectable  and  representative  Eng- 
lish mind. 

In  speech,  appearance,  manner,  habits,  modes  of 
expression,  habits  of  life,  Hertford  O'Donnell  was 
Irish.  To  the  core  of  his  heart  he  loved  the  island 
which  he,  nevertheless,  declared  he  never  meant  to 
revisit ;  and  amongst  the  English  he  moved  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  foreigner,  who  was  resolved, 
so  said  the  great  prophets  at  Guy's,  to  go  to  destruc- 
tion as  fast  as  he  could,  and  let  no  man  hinder  him. 

"  He  means  to  go  the  whole  length  of  his  tether," 
observed  one  of  the  ancient  wiseacres  to  another: 


which  speech  implied  a  conviction  that  Hertford 
O'Donnell,  having  sold  himself  to  the  Evil  One, 
had  determined  to  dive  the  full  length  of  his  rope 
iuto  wickedness  before  being  pulled  to  the  shore 
where  even  wickedness  is  negative,  —  where  there 
are  no  mad  carouses,  no  wild,  sinful  excitement, 
nothing  but  impotent  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

A  reckless,  graceless,  clever,  wicked  devil,  —  go- 
ing to  his  natural  home  as  fast  as  in  London  a  man 
can  possibly  progress  thither:  this  was  the  opinion 


his  superiors  held  of  the  man  who  lived  all  alone 
witli  a  housekeeper  and  her  husband  (who  acted 
as  butler)  in  his  big  house  near  Soho. 

Gerrard  Street  was  not  then  au  utterly  shady 
and  forgotten  locality,  carriage  patients  found  their 
way  to  the  rising  young  surgeon  —  some  great  per- 
sonages thought  it  not  beneath  them  to  fee  an  indi- 
vidual whose  consulting  rooms  were  situated  on 
what  was  even  then  the  wrong  side  of  Regent 
Street.  He  was  making  money,  and  he  was  spend- 
ing it ;  he  was  over  head  and  e  irs  in  debt, —  useless, 
vulgar  debt,  —  senselessly  contracted,  never  bravely 
faced.  He  had  lived  at  au  awful  pace  ever  since 
he  came  to  London,  at  a  pice  which  only  a  man 
who  hoptis  and  expects  to  die  young  can  ever  travel. 

Life,  what  good  was  it  ?  death,  was  he  a  child, 
or  a  woman,  or  a  coward,  to  be  afraid  of  that  here- 
after? God  knew  all  about  the  tritle  which  had 
upset  his  coach  better  than  the  dons  at  Guy's  ;  and 
he  did  not  dread  facing  his  Maker,  and  giving  an 
account  to  Him  even  of  the  disreputable  existence 
he  had  led  since  he  came  to  London. 

Hertford  O'Dounell  knew  the  world  pretty  well, 
and  the  ways  thereof  were  to  him  as  roads  often 
traversed ;  therefore,  when  he  said  that  at  the  day 
of  judgment  he  felt  certain  he  should  come  off  better 
than  many  of  those  who  censured  him,  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  although  his  views  of  poal-mtirtem 
punishment  were  vague,  unsatisfactory,  and  infidel, 
still,  his  information  as  to  the  peccadillos  of  his 
neighbors  was  such  as  consoled  himself. 

And  yet,  living  all  alone  in  the  old  house  near 
Soho  Square,  grave  thoughts  would  intrude  fre- 
quently into  the  surgeon's  miud,  —  thoughts  which 
were,  so  to  say,  italicized  by  peremptory  letters, 
and  still  more  peremptory  visits  from  people  who 
wanted  money. 

Although  he  had  many  acquaintances  he  had  no 
single  friend,  aud  accordingly  these  thoughts  were 
received  and  brooded  over  in  solitude,  in  those 
hours  when,  after  returning  from  dinner  or  supper, 
or  congenial  carouse,  he  sat  in  his  dreary  room 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  considering  means  and  ways, 
chances  and  certainties. 

In  good  truth  he  had  started  in  London  with 
some  vague  idea  that  as  his  life  in  it  would  not  be 
of  long  continuance,  the  pace  at  which  he  elected 
to  travel  could  be  of  little  consequence ;  but  the 
years  since  his  first  entry  into  the  metropolis  were 
now  piled  one  ou  the  top  of  another,  his  youth  was 
behind  him,  his  chances  of  longevity,  spite  of  the 
way  he  had  striven  to  injure  his  constitution,  quite 
as  good  as  ever.  He  had  come  to  that  time  in 
existence,  to  that  narrow  strip  of  table-land  whence 
the  ascent  of  youth  and  the  descent  of  age  are 
equally  discernible,  —  when,  simply  because  he  has 
lived  for  so  rnanv  years,  it  strikes  a  man  as  possible 
he  may  have  to  live  for  just  as  many  more,  with  the 
ability  for  hard  work  gone,  with  the  boon  com- 
panions scattered  abroad,  with  the  capacity  for 
enjoying  convivial  meetings  a  mere  memory,  with 
small  means  perhaps,  with  no  bright  hopes,  with  the 
pomp  and  the  equipage,  and  the  fairy  carriages, 
and  the  glamour  which  youth  tlings  over  earthly 
objects  faded  away  like  the  pageant  of  yesterday, 
while  the  dreary  ceremony  of  living  has  to  be  gone 
through  to-day  and  to-inorrow  and  the  morrow 
after,  as  though  the  gay  cavalcade  and  the  martial 
music,  and  the  glittering  helmets  and  the  prancing 
steeds,  were  still  accompanying  the  wayfarer  to  his 
journey's  end. 

Alt !  my  friends  there  comes  a  moment  when  we 
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must  all  leave  the  coach,  with  its  four  bright  bays, 
its  pleasant  outside  freight,  it*  cheery  company,  its 
guard  who  blows  the  horn  so  merrily  through  Til- 
lages and  along  lonely  country  roads. 

Long  before  we  reach  that  final  stage,  where  the 
black  business  claims  us  for  its  own  especial  proper- 
ty, we  have  to  bid  good  by  to  all  easy,  thoughtless 
journeying,  and  betake  ourselves,  with  what  zest 
we  will,  to  traversing  the  common  of  Reality. 
There  is  no  royal  road  across  it  that  ever  I  heard 
of.  From  the  king  on  his  throne  to  the  laborer 
who  vaguely  imagines  what  manner  of  being  a  king 
is,  we  have  all  to  tramp  across  that  desert  at  one 
period  of  our  lives,  at  all  events ;  and  that  period 
usually  is  when,  as  I  liave  said,  a  man  starts  to  find 
the  hopes  and  the  strength,  and  the  buoyancy  of 
youth  left  behind,  while  years  and  years  of  life  lie 
stretching  out  before  him. 

The  coach  he  has  travelled  by  drops  htm  here. 
There  is  no  appeal,  there  is  no  help  ;  therefore  let 
him  take  off  nis  hat  and  wish  the  new  passengers 
good  speed,  without  either  envy  or  repining. 

Behold  he  has  had  his  turn,  and  let  whosoever 
will,  mount  on  the  box-seat  of  life  again,  and  tip 
the  coachman  and  handle  the  ribbons,  he  shall  take 
that  pleasant  journey  no  more,  —  no  more  fbrcver. 

Even  supposing  a  man's  spring-time  to  have  been 
a  cold  and  ungenial  one,  with  bitter  easterly  winds 
and  nipping  frosts,  biting  the  buds  and  retarding 
the  blossoms,  still  it  was  spring  for  all  that,  —  spring 
with  the  young  green  leaves  sprouting  forth,  with 
the  flowers  unfolding  tenderly,  with  the  songs  of 
birds  and  the  rush  of  waters,  with  the  summer  be- 
fore and  the  autumn  afar  off,  and  winter  remote  as 
death  and  eternity ;  but  when  once  the  trees  have 
donned  their  summer  foliage,  when  the  pure  white 
blossoms  have  disappeared,  and  a  gorgeous  red  and 
orange  and  purple  blaze  of  many-colored  flowers,  fills 
the  gardens,  then  if  there  come  a  wet,  dreary  day, 
the  idea  of  autumn  and  winter  is  not  so  difficult  to 
realize.  When  once  twelve  o'clock  is  reached,  the 
evening  and  night  become  facts,  not  possibilities : 
and  it  was  of  the  afternoon  and  the  evening  and  the 
night  Hertford  O'Donnell  sat  thinking  on  the 
Christmas  Eve  when  I  crave  permission  to  intro- 
duce him  to  my  readers. 

A  good-looking  man  ladies  considered  him. 
A  tall,  dark-complexioned,  black-haired,  straight- 
limbed,  deeply,  divinely  blue-eyed  fellow,  with  a 
soft  voice,  with  n  pleasant  brogue,  who  had  ridden 
like  a  Centaur  over  the  loose  stone  walls  in  Conne- 
mara,  who  had  danced  all  night  at  the  Dublin  balls, 
who  had  walked  over  the  Bennebcola  mountains, 
gun  in  hand,  day  after  day  without  weariness,  who 
had  fished  in  every  one  of  the  hundred  lakes  you 
can  behold  froin  the  top  of  that  mountain  near  the 
Recess  Hotel,  who  had  led  a  mad,  wild  life  in  Trin- 
ity College, and  a  wilder,  perhaps,  while  "studying 
for  a  doctor  "  —  as  the  Irish  phrase  goes  —  in  Dub- 
lin, and  who  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother 
left  him  free  to  return  to  Calgillan  and  pursue  the 
usu:il  utterly  useless,  utterly  purposeless,  utterly 
pleasant  life  of  an  Irish  gentleman  possessed  of 
health,  birth,  and  expectations,  suddenly  kicked 
over  the  paternal  traces,  bade  adieu  to  Calgillan 
Castle  and  the  blandishments  of  a  certain  beautiful 
Miss  Clifden,  beloved  of  his  mother,  and  laid  out  to 
be  his  wife,  walked  down  the  avenue  without  even  so 
much  company  as  a  gossoon  to  carry  his  carpet-bag, 
shook  the  dust  from  his  feet  at  the  lodge-gates,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  coach,  never  once  looking  back 
at  Calgillan,  where  his  favorite  mare  was  standing 


in  the  stable,  bis  greyhounds  chasing  one  another 
round  the  home  paddock,  his  gun  at  half-cock  in 
his  dressing-room,  and  his  fishing-tackle  all  in  order 
and  ready  for  use. 

He  had  not  -kissed  his  mother  nor  a&kod  for  his 
father's  blessing ;  he  left  Miss  Clifflen  arrayed  in 
her  bran-new  riding-habit  without  a  word  of  affec- 
tion or  regret ;  he  had  spoken  no  syllable  of  farewell 
to  any  servant  about  the  place  ;  only  when  the  old 
woman  at  the  lodge  bade  him  good  morning  and 
God-blessed  his  handsome  face,  he  recommended 
her  bitterly  to  look  well  at  it,  for  she  would  never 
see  it  more. 

Twelve  years  and  a  half  had  passed  since,  then 
without  either  Nancy  Blake  or  any  other  one  of  the 
Calgillan  people  having  set  eyes  on  Master  Hert- 
ford's hanilsome  face.  He  had  kept  his  vow  to  him- 
self: he  had  not  written  home  ;  he  had  not  been  in- 
debted to  mother  or  father  for  even  a  tenpenny- 
picce  during  the  whole  of  that  time  ;  he  had  lived 
without  friends,  and  he  had  lived  without  God,  — 
so  far  as  God  ever  lets  a  man  live  without  him,  — 
and  his  own  private  conviction  was  that  he  could 
get  on  very  well  without  either.  One  thing  only 
he  felt  to  be  needful, —  money,  money  to  keep  him 
when  the  evil  days  of  sickness,  or  age,  or  loss  of 
practice  came  upon  him.  Though  a  spendthrift  he 
was  not  a  simpleton.  Around  him  he  saw  men  who, 
having  started  with  fairer  prospects  than  his  own, 
were  nevertheless  reduced  to  indigence ;  and  lie 
knew  that  what  had  happened  to  others  might  hap- 
pen to  himself. 

An  unlucky  cut,  slipping  on  a  bit  of  orange-peel 
in  the  street,  the  merest  accident  imaginable,  is  suf- 
ficient to  change  opulence  to  beggary  in  the  life's 
programme  of  an  individual  whose  income  depends 
on  eye,  on  nerve,  on  hand ;  and  besides  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  fact,  Hertford  O'Donnell  knew 
that  beyond  a  certain  point  in  his  profession  pro- 
gress was  not  easy. 

It  did  not  depend  quite  on  the  strength  of  his 
own  bow  or  shield  whether  he  counted  his  earnings 
by  hundreds  or  thousands.  Work  may  achieve 
competence,  but  mere  work  cannot,  in  a  profession 
at  all  events,  compass  wealth. 

He  looked  around  him,  and  he  perceived  that  the 
majority  of  great  men,  —  great  and  wealthy,  —  had 
been  indebted  for  their  elevation  more  to  the  acci- 
dents of  birth,  patronage,  connection,  or  marriage, 
than  to  personal  ability. 

Personal  ability,  no  doubt,  they  possessed  ;  but 
then,  little  Jones,  who  lived  in  Frith  Street,  and  who 
could  barely  keep  himself  and  his  wife  and  family, 
had  ability,  too,  only  he  lacked  the  concomitants  of 
success. 

He  wanted  something  or  some  one  to  puff  him 
into  notoriety,  —  a  brother  at  court,  —  a  lord's  leg 
to  mend,  —  a  rich  wife  to  give  him  prestige  in  so- 
ciety ;  and,  lacking  this  something  or  some  one.  he 
had  grown  gray -haired  and  faint-hearted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  that  world  which  utterly  despises  its  most 
obsequious  servants. 

"  Clatter  along  the  streets  with  a  pair  of  hired 
horses,  snub  the  middle  classes,  and  drive  over  the 
commonalty.  —  that  is  the  way  to  compass  wealth 
and  popularity  in  England,"  said  Hertford  O'Don- 
nell, bitterly ;  and,  as  the  man  desired  wealth  and 
popularity,  he  sat  before  Ihb  fire,  with  a  foot  on  each 
nob,  and  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  considering  how 
he  might  best  obtain  the  means  to  clatter  along  the 
streets  in  his  carriage,  and  splash  plebeians  with  mud 
from  his  wheels,  like  the  best 
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In  Dublin  be  could,  by  means  of  bis  name  and 
connection,  bave  done  trull ;  but  then  he  was  not 
in  Dublin,  neither  did  he  want  to  be.  The  bitter- 
est memories  of  his  life  were  inseparable  from  the 
name  of  the  green  island,  and  he  had  no  desire  to 
return  to  it 

Besides,  in  Dublin  heiresses  are  not  so  plentiful 
aa  in  London,  and  an  heiress  Hertford  O'Donnell 
had  decided  would  do  more  for  him  than  years  of 
steady  work. 

A  rich  wife  could  clear  him  of  debt,  introduce 
him  to  fashionable  practice,  afford  him  that  measure 
of  social  respectability  which  a  medical  bachelor  inva- 
riably lacks,  deliver  him  from  the  loneliness  of  (Jer- 
rard  Street,  and  the  domination  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coles. 

To  most  men,  deliberately  bartering  away  their 
independence  for  money  seems  so  prosaic  a  business 
that  they  strive  to  gloss  it  over  even  to  themselves, 
and  to  assign  every  reason  for  their  choice,  save 
that  which  is  really  the  influencing  one. 

Not  so,  however,  with  Hertford  O'Donnell.  He 
sat  beside  the  fire  scoffing  over  bis  proposed  bargain, — 
thinking  of  the  lady's  age,  —  her  money-bags,  —  her 
desirable  house  in  town,  — her  seat  in  the  country, 

—  her  snobbishness,  —  her  folly. 

"  It  would  be  a  fitting  ending,"  be  sneered  ;  "  and 
why  I  did  not  settle  the  matter  to-night  passes  my 
comprehension.  I  am  not  a  fool,  to  be  frightened 
with  old  women's  tales  *,  and  yet  1  must  have  turned 
white.  I  felt  I  did,  and  she  asked  me  whether  1 
was  ill.  And  then  to  think  of  my  being  such  an 
idiot  as  to  ask  her  if  she  had  heard  anything  like  a 
cry,  as  though  she  would  be  likely  to  hear  that, 

—  she,  with  her  poor  parvenu  blood,  which,  I  often 
imagine,  must  have  been  mixed  with  some  of  her 
father's  strong  pickling  vinegar.  What  the  deuce 
could  I  have  been  dreaming  about  ?  I  wonder 
what  it  really  was ;  and  Hertford  O'Donnell  pushed 
his  hair  back  from  bis  forehead,  and  took 


draught  from  the  too  familiar  tumbler,  which  was 
placed  conveniently  on  the  chimney-piece. 

"  After  expressly  making  up  my  mind  to  propose, 
too  ! "  he  mentally  continued.  "  Could  it  have  been 
conscience,  —  that  myth,  which  somebody,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  said,  '  makes  cowards 
of  us  all  ?  '  I  don't  believe  in  conscience ;  and  even 
if  there  be  such  a  thing  capable  of  being  developed 
by  sentiment  and  cultivation,  why  should  it  trouble 
me  ?  I  have  no  intention  of  wronging  Miss  Janet 
Price  Ingot,  —  not  the  least.  Honestly  and  fairly  I 
shall  marry  her ;  honestly  and  fairly  I  shall  act  by 
her.  An  old  wife  is  not  exactly  an  ornamental  ar- 
ticle of  furniture  in  a  man's  house ;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  the  fact  of  her  being  well  gilded  makes 
her  look  any  more  ornamental.  But  she  shall  have 
no  cause  for  complaint ;  and  I  will  go  and  dine  with 
her  to-morrow,  and  settle  the  matter."  . 

Having  arrived  at  which  resolution,  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell arose,  kicked  down  the  fire,  —  burning  hollow, 
with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe,  emptied  his  tumbler,  and  bethought  him  it 
was  tunc  to  go  to  bed.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  rest  bo  early  as  quarter  to  twelve  o'clock, 
but  he  felt  unusually  weary,  —  tired  mentally  and 
bodily, — and  lonely  beyond  all  power  of  expression. 

"  The  fair  Janet  would  be  better  than  this,"  he 
said,  half  aloud  ;  and  then  with  a  start  and  a  shiver, 
and  a  blanched  face,  he  turned  sharply  round,  whilst 
a  low,  sobbing,  wailing  cry  echoed  mournfully 
through  the  room.  No  form  of  words  could  give  an 
idea  of  the  sound.  The  plaintivenesa  of  the  Jiolian 
harp,  —  that  plaintiveness  which  so  soon  affects  and 


lowers  the  highest  spirits  —  would  have  seemed 
wildly  gay  in  comparison  to  the  sadness  of  the  cry 
which  seemed  floating  in  the  air.  As  the  summer 
wind  comes  and  goes  amongst  the  trees,  so  that 
mournful  wail  came  and  went,  —  came  and  went.  It 
came  in  a  rush  of  sound,  like  a  gradual  crescen- 
do managed  by  a  skilful  musician,  and  it  died  away 
like  a  lingering  note,  so  that  the  listener  could 
scarcely  tell  the  exact  moment  when  it  faded  away 
into  silence. 

I  say  faded  away,  for  it  disappeared  as  the  coast 
line  disappears  in  the  twilight,  and  there  was  utter 
stillness  in  the  apartment. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Hertford  O'Donnell 
looked  at  his  dog,  and  beholding  the  creature 
crouched  into  a  corner  beside  the  fireplace,  called 
upon  him  to  come  out 

His  voice  sounded  strange  even  to  himself,  and 
apparently  the  dog  thought  so  too,  for  he  made  no 
effort  to  obey  the  summons. 

44  Come  out,  sir,"  bis  master  repeated,  and  then  the 
animal  came  crawling  reluctantly  forward,  with  his 
hair  on  end,  bis  eyes  almost  starting  from  his  head, 
trembling  violently,  as  the  surgeon,  who  caressed 
him,  felt 

"  So  you  heard  it  Brian  ?  "  he  said  to  the  dog. 
"  And  so  your  ears  arc  sharper  than  hers,  old  fel- 
low ?  It 's  a  mighty  queer  thing  to  think  of,  be- 
ing favored  with  a  visit  from  a  banshee  in  Gerrard 
Street ;  and  as  the  lady  has  travelled  so  far,  I  only 
wish  I  knew  whether  there  is  any  sort  of  refresh- 
ment she  would  like  to  take  after  her  long  journey." 

He  spoke  loudly,  and  with  a  certain  mocking  de- 
fiance, seeming  to  think  the  phantom  he  addressed 
would  reply ;  out  when  he  stopped  at  the  end  of 
his  sentence,  no  sound  came  through  the  stillness. 
There  was  utter  silence  in  the  room,  —  silence  broken 
only  by  the  falling  of  the  cinders  on  the  hearth 
ana  the  breathing  of  his  dog. 

"  If  my  visitor  would  tell  me,"  he  proceeded,  "  for 
whom  this  lamentation  is  being  made,  whether  for 
myself,  or  for  some  member  of  my  illustrious  family, 
I  should  feel  immensely  obliged.  It  seems  too  much 
honor  for  a  poor  surgeon  to  have  such  attention 
paid  him.  Good  Heavens !  What  is  that  ?  he  ex- 
claimed, as  a  ring,  loud  and  peremptory,  woke  all 
the  echoes  in  the  house,  and  brought  his  house  keeper, 
in  a  state  of  distressing  dishabille,  "out  of  her 
warm  bed,"  as  she  subsequently  stated,  to  the  head 
of  the  staircase. 

Across  the  hall  Hertford  O'Donnell  strode,  re- 
lieved at  the  prospect  of  speaking  to  any  living  be- 
ing. He  took  no  precaution  of  putting  up  the  chain, 
but  flung  the  door  wide.  A  dozen  burglars  would 
have  proved  welcome  in  comparison  to  that  ghostly 
intruder;  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  threw  the  door 
open,  admitting  a  rush  of  wet  cold  air,  which  made 
poor  Mrs.  Coles's  few  remaining  teeth  chatter  in  her 
head. 

w  Who  is  there  ?  —  what  do  you  want  ?  "  asked 
the  surgeon,  seeing  no  person,  and  hearing  no  voice. 
"  Who  is  there  ?  —  why  the  devil  can't  you  speak  ?  " 

But  when  even  this  polite  exhortation  failed  to 
elicit  an  answer,  he  passed  out  into  the  night,  and 
looked  up  the  street,  and  down  the  street,  to  see 
nothing  but  the  driving  rain  and  the  blinking 
lights. 

"If  this  goes  on  much  longer  - 1  shall  soon  think 
I  must  be  either  mad  or  drunk,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
re-entered  the  bouse,  and  locked  and  bolted  the 
door  once  more. 

"  Lord's  sake !  what  is  tho  matter,  sir  ?  " 
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Airs.  Coles,  from  the  upper  ffight,  careful  only  to  re- 
veal tbe  borders  of  ber  nightcap  to  Mr.  O'Dounell's 
admiriug  gaze.  '•  Is  anybody  killed '/  —  have  you 
to  go  out,  sir  ?  " 

"  It  was  only  a  runaway  ring,"  be  answered,  try- 
ing to  reassure  himself  with  an  explanation  be  did 
not  in  bis  heart  believe. 

4>  Runaway  !  —  I 'd  runaway  them,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Coles,  as  she  retired  to  tbe  conjugal  couch, 
where  Coles   was,  to  quote  ber  own  ex  predion, 

snoring  like  a  pig  through  it  alL"  Almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  she  heard  her  master  ascend 
the  staira  and  close  his  bedroom  door. 

Madam  will  surely  be  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
woman to  intrude  here,"  thought  tbe  surgeon,  scof- 
fing even  at  his  own  fears;  but  when  he  lay  down 
be  did  not  put  out  his  light,  and  he  made  Brian  leap 
up  ami  crouch  on  tbe  coverlet  beside  him. 

Tbe  man  was  fairly  frightened,  aud  would  have 
thought  it  no  discre  lit  to  his  inanhood  to  acknowl- 
edge as  much.  He  was  not  afraid  of  death,  he  was 
not  afraid  of  trouble,  be  was  not  afraid  of  danger ; 
but  be  was  afraid  of  tbe  banshee ;  and  as  he  lay 
with  his  baud  on  the  dog's  bead,  be  thought  over 
all  the  stories  he  had  ever  heard  about  this  family 
retainer  in  tbe  days  of  bis  youth.  He  had  not 
thought  about  ber  for  years  ami  years.  Never  be- 
fore bad  he  beard  her  voice  himself.  When  bis 
brother  died,  she  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
travel  up  to  Dublin  and  give  biin  notice  of  the 
impending  catastrophe.  "  If  she  had,  I  would  bave 
gone  down  to  Calgillan,  and  perhaps  saved  bis 
life,"  considered  tbe  surgeon.  "  I  wonder  who  this 
is  Ibr.  If  for  me,  that  will  settle  my  debts  and  my 
marriage.  If  I  could  Iks  quite  certain  it  was  either 
of  the  old  people,  1  would  start  for  Ireland  to- 
morrow." And  then  vaguely  his  mind  wandered 
on  to  think  of  every  banshee  story  he  had  ever 
heard  in  his  life,  —  about  the  beautiful  lady  with  the 
wreath  of  flowers,  who  sat  on  the  rocks  below  Red 
Castle,  in  tbe  County  Antrim,  crying  till  one  of  the 
sons  died  for  love  of  her;  about  the  Round  Cham- 
ber at  Dunluce,  which  was  swept  clean  by  tbe 
banshee  every  night ;  about  tbe  bed  in  a  certain 
great  bouse  in  Ireland,  which  was  slept  in  constant- 
ly, although  no  human  being  ever  ^passed  in  or 
out  after  dark  ;  about  that  general  officer  who,  the 
night  before  Waterloo,  said  to  a  friend,  "  I  have 
beard  the  banshee,  and  shall  not  come  off  tbe  field 
alive  to-morrow  ;  break  the  news  gently  to  poor 
Carry  " ;  and  who,  nevertheless,  coming  safe  off  the 
field,  had  subsequently  news  ;ibout  poor  Carry  bro- 
ken tenderly  and  pitifully  to  him ;  about  the  lad 
who,  aloft,  in  the  rigging  hearing  through  the  night  a 
sobbing  and  wailing  coming  over  tbe  waters,  went 
down  to  the  captain  and  told  him  he  was  afraid  they 
were  somehow  out  of  their  reckoning,  just  in  time  to 
save  the  ship,  which,  when  morniug  broke,  they 
found  but  for  his  warning  would  have  been  on  tbe 
rocks.  It  was  blowing  great  guns,  and  the  sea 
was  all  in  a  fret  and  turmoil,  and  they  could  some- 
times see  in  tbe  trough  of  tbe  waves,  as  down  a  val- 
ley, tbe  cruel  black  reefs  they  had  escaped. 

On  deck  the  captain  stood  speaking  to  the  boy 
who  had  saved  them,  and  asking  how  he  knew  of 
their  danger ;  and  when  the  lad  told  him,  tbe  cap- 
tain laughed,  and  said  her  ladyship  had  been  out- 
witted that  time. 

Rut  the  boy  answered,  with  a  grave  shake  of  bis 
bead,  that  tbe  warning  was  either  for  him  or  his,  and 
that  if  he  got  Bale  to  port  there  would  be  bad 
tidings  waiting  for  him  from  home ;  whereupon  the 


captain  bade  him  go  below,  and  get  some  brandy 
and  lie  down. 

lie  got  the  brandy,  and  he  lay  down,  but  he 
never  rose  again;  and  when  the  storm  abated. — 
when  a  great  calm  succeeded  to  the  previous  tem- 
pest, —  there  was  a  very  solemn  funeral  at  sea ; 
and  on  (heir  arrival  at  Liverpool  the  captain  took  a 
journey  to  Ireland  to  tell  a  widowed  mother  how 
her  only  sou  died,  aud  to  bear  his  few  effect*  to  the 
poor  desolate  soul. 

And  Hertford  O'Donnell  thought  again  about 
his  own  father  riding  full-chase  across  country,  and 
hearing,  as  he  galloped  by  a  clump  ofplantation, 
somethiug  like  a  sobbing  and  wailing.  The  hounds 
were  in  full  cry ;  but  he  still  felt,  as  he  afterwards 
expressed  it,  that  there  was  something  among  those 
trees  he  could  not  pass ;  ami  so  be  jumped  oil'  his 
horse,  and  bung  the  reins  over  the  branch  of  a  fir,  and 
be<tt  the  cover  well,  but  not  a  thing  could  be  Gnd  in  it. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  bis  life.  Miles  O'Don- 
noll  turned  bis  horse's  bead  from  the  hunt,  and, 
within  a  mile  of  Calgillan,  met  a  man  running  to  tell 
bun  Mr.  Martin's  gun  bail  burst,  and  hurt  biin  badly. 

As  be  remembered  the  story  also,  of  bow  Mary 
O'Donnell,  his  great  aunts,  being  married  to  a  young 
Englishman,  hoard  the  banshee  as  she  sat  one  even- 
ing waiting  for  his  return ;  and  of  how  she,  thinking 
the  bridge  by  which  he  often  came  home  unsafe  for 
horse  and  man,  went  out,  in  a  great  panic,  to  meet 
and  entreat  him  to  go  round  by  the  main  road  for 
her  sake.  Sir  Everard  was  riding  along  in  the 
moonlight,  making  straight  for  the  bridge,  when  he 
beheld  a  figure  dressed  all  in  white  upon  it.  Then 
there  was  a  crash,  and  the  figure  disappeared. 

The  lady  was  rescued  and  brought  back  to  the 
hall ;  but  next  morning  there  were  two  dead  bodies 
within  its  walls,  —  those  of  Lady  Eyreton  and  her 
still-born  son. 

Quicker  than  I  write  them,  these  memories  chased 
one  another  through  Hertford  O'Donnell's  brain; 
and  there  was  one  more  terrible  memory  than  any 
which  would  recur  to  him,  concerning  an  Irish 
nobleman  who,  seated  alone  in  bis  great  town  bouse 
in  London,  heard  the  banshee,  and  rushed  out  to 
get  rid  of  the  phantom,  which  wailed  in  bis  ear, 
nevertheless,  as  he  strode  down  Piccadilly.  And 
then  the  surgeon  remembered  how  he  went  with  a 
friend  to  tbe  Opera,  feeling  sure  that  there  no  ban- 
shee, unless  she  bad  a  box,  could  find  admittance, 
until  suddenly  be  heard  her  singing  up  amongst  the 
highest  part  of  the  scenery,  with  a  terrible  tnourn- 
fulness,  with  a  pathos  which  made  the  prima  donna's 
tenderest  notes  seem  harsh  by  comparison. 

As  be  came  out,  some  quarrel  arose  between  him 
and  a  famous  fire-eater,  against  whom  he  stumbled : 
and  tbe  result  was  that  the  next  afternoon  there  was 

a  new  I-ord  ,  trice  Lord  ,  killed  in  a  duel 

with  Captain  Bravo. 

Memories  like  these  are  not  the  most  enlivening 
possible  ;  they  are  apt  to  make  a  man  fanciful,  and 
nervous,  and  wakeful ;  but  as  time  run  on,  Hertford 
O'Donnell  fell  asleep,  with  bis  candle  still  bunting, 
and  Brian's  cold  nose  pressed  against  his  hand. 

He  dreamt  of  his  mother's  family, — the  Hert- 
fords  of  Artingbury,  Yorkshire,  far-off  relatives  of 
Lord  Hertford,  — so  far  off  that  even  Mrs-  O'Don- 
nell held  no  clew  to  the  geneal  >gical  maze. 

He  thought  he  was  at  Artingbury,  fishing ;  that 
it  was  a  misty  summer's  morning,  and  the  fish  rising 
beautifully.  In  his  dream  he  hooked  one  after  an- 
other, and  the  boy  who  was  with  him  threw  them 
into  the  basket 
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At  last  there  was  one  more  difficult  to  land  than 
the  others  ;  and  the  boy,  in  his  eager-m  as  to  watch 
the  sport,  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brink, 
while  the  fisher,  intent  on  his  prey,  failed  to  notice 
his  companion's  danger. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry,  a  splash,  and  the  boy 
disappeared  from  sight. 

Next  instant  he  rose  again,  however,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  Hertford  O'Donnell  saw  his  face. 

It  was  one  he  knew  well. 

In  a  moment  he  plunged  into  the  water,  and 
struck  out  for  the  lad.  He  had  him  by  the  hair,  be 
was  turning  to  bring  him  back  to  land,  when  the 
stream  suddenly  changed  into  a  wide,  wild,  shore- 
less sen,  where  the  billows  were  chasing  one  another 
with  a  mad  demoniac  mirth. 

For  a  while  O'Donnell  kept  the  lad  and  himself 
afloat  They  were  swept  under  the  wares,  and 
cam*?  forth  again,  only  to  see  larger  waves  rushing 
towards  them;  but  through  all  the  surgeon  never 
loosened  Ids  hold  until  a  tremendous  billow  ingulfing 
them  both,  tore  the  boy  from  him. 

With  the  horror  of  that  he  awoke,  to  hear  a  voice 
Baying  quite  distinctly. 

"  Go  to  the  hospital !  —  go  at  once  I " 
The  surgeon  started  up  in  bed,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  looked  about  him.    The  candle  wan  flickering 
faintly  in  its  socket.    Brian,  with  his  ears  pricked  for- 
ward, had  raised  his  head  at  his  master's  sudden  jump. 

Everything  was  quiet,  but  still  those  words  were 
ringing  in  his  ear,  — 

"  Go  to  the  hospital !  —  go  at  once ! " 
The  tremendous  peal  oi  the  bell  overnight,  and 
this  sentence,  seemed  to  be  simultaneous. 

That  he.  was  wanted  at  Guv's,  —  wanted  imper- 
atively,—  came  to  O'Donnell  like  an  inspiration. 

Neither  sense  nor  reason  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  conviction  that  roused  him  out  of  bed,  and  make 
him  dress  as  specdilv  as  possible,  and  grope  his  way 
down  the  staircase,  Brian  following. 

He  opened  the  front  door,  and  passed  out  into 
the  darkness.  The  rain  was  over,  and  the  stars 
were  shining  as  he  pursued  his  way  down  Newport 
Market,  and  thence,  winding  in  and  out  in  a  south-  I 
east  direction,  through  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  | 
Old  Square  to  Chancery  Lane,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Paul's. 

Along  the  deserted  streets  he  resolutely  continued 
his  walk.  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to 
Guy's  for.  Some  instinct  was  urging  him  on,  and 
he  neither  strove  to  combat  nor  control  it  Only 
onee  had  the  thought  of  turning  back  occurred,  and 
that  was  at  the  archway  leading  into  Old  Square. 
There  he  had  paused  for  a  moment,  asking  himself 
whether  he  were  not  gone  stark,  staring  mad ;  but 
Guy's  seemed  preferable  to  the  haunted  house  in 
Gerrard  Street  and  he  walked  resolutely  on,  deter- 
mining to  say,  if  any  surprise  were  expressed  at  his 
appearance  that  he  had  been  sent  for. 
Sent  for  ?  —  yea  truly ;  but  by  whom  ? 
On  through  Cannon  Street;  on  over  London 
Bridge,  where  the  lights  flickered  in  the  river,  and 
the  sullen  plash  of  the  water  flowing  beneath  the 
arches,  washing  the  stone  piers  could  be  heard,  now 
the  human  din  was  hushed  and  lulled  to  sleep.  On, 
thinking  of  many  things:  of  the  days  of  his  youth; 
of  his  ilead  brother ;  of  his  father's  heavily  encum- 
bered estate ;  of  the  fortune  his  mother  had  vowed 
she  would  leave  to  some  charity  rather  than  to  him, 
if  he  refused  to  marry  according  to  her  choice;  of 
his  wild  life  in  London  ;  of  the  terrible  cry  he  bad 
heard  overnight,  —  that  terrible  wail  which  he  could 


not  drive  away  from  his  mcmery  even  as  be  entered 
Guy's,  and  confronted  the  porter,  who  said,  — 

"  You  have  just  been  sent  for,  sir ;  did  you  meet 
the  messenger  ?  " 

Like  one  in  a  dream,  Hertford  O'Donnell  heard 
him  ;  like  one  in  a  dream,  also,  he  asked  what  was 
the  matter. 

u  Bad  accident,  Bir ;  fire :  fell  off  a  balcony,  — 
unsafe,  —  old  building.  Mother  and  child,  —  a  son  ; 
child  with  compound  fracture  of  thigh."  This,  the 
joint  information  of  porter  and  nouse-surgeon, 
mingled  together,  and  made  a  roar  in  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell's  ears  like  the  sound  of  the  sea  breaking  on  a 
shingly  shore. 

Only  one  sentence  he  understood  perfectly,  — 
"  Immediate  amputation  necessary."  At  this  point 
be  grew  cool ;  be  was  the  careful,  cautious,  success- 
ful surgeon  in  a  moment 

"  The  child,  you  say  ?  "  he  answered ;  "  let  me 
see  him." 

The  Guv's  Hospital  of  to-day  may  be  different  to 
the  Goy's  Hertford  O'Donnell  knew  so  well.  Kail- 
ways  have,  I  behove,  swept  away  the  old  operating 
room ;  railways  may  have  changed  the  position  of 
the  old  accident  ward,  to  reach  which,  in  the  days 
of  which  I  am  writing,  the  two  Burgeons  had  to  pass 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  stories. 

On  the  lower  step  of  this  staircase,  partially  in 
shadow,  Hertford  O'Donnell  beheld,  ax  he  came  for- 
ward, an  old  woman  seated. 

An  old  woman  with  streaming  gray  hair,  with 
attenuated  arms,  with  bead  bowed  forward,  with 
scanty  clothing,  with  bare  feet ;  who  never  looked 


up  at  their  approach,  but  sat  unuoticing,  shaking 
her  head  and  wringing  1 
of  grief. 


her  hands  in  an  extremity 


*  Who  is  that  ?  "  asked  Mr.  O'Donnell,  almost  in- 
voluntarily. 

14  Who  is  what  ?  "  demanded  his  companion. 
**  That,  —  that  woman,"  was  the  reply. 
"  What  woman  ?  " 

"  There,  —  are  you  blind  ? — seated  on  the  bottom 
step  of  the  staircase.  What  is  she  doing?"  per- 
sisted Mr.  O'Donnell. 

"  There  is  no  woman  near  us,"  his  companion 
answered,  looking  at  the  rising  surgeon  very  much 
as  though  be  suspected  him  of  seeing  double. 

"  No  woman  ! "  scoffed  Hertford.  u  Do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  my  own 
eyes  '( "  and  he  walked  up  to  the  figure,  meaning  to 
touch  it. 

But  as  he  essayed  to  do  so,  the  woman  seemed  to 
rise  in  the  air  and  float  away,  with  her  arms 
stretched  high  up  over  her  head,  uttering  such  a 
wail  of  pain,  and  agony,  and  distress,  as  caused  the 
Irishman's  blood  to  curdle. 

"  My  God !    Did  you  hear  that  ?  "  he  said  to  hia 


euuipanu 

"  What?  "  was  the  reply. 

Then,  although  he  knew  the  sound  had  fallen  on 


banshee  t    Some  of  my  people 


deaf  ears,  he  answered,  — 

"  The  wail  of  the 
are  doomed !  * 

"  I  trust  not "  answered  the  house-surgeon,  who 
had  an  idea,  nevertheless,  that  Hertford  O'Donnell's 
banshee  lived  in  a  whiskey-bottle,  and  that  she 
would  some  day  make  an  end  of  that  rising  and 
clever  operator. 

WTith  nerves  utterly  shaken,  Mr.  O'Donnell 
walked  forward  to  the  accident  ward.  There,  with 
his  face  shaded  from  the  light,  lay  his  patient  —  a 
young  boy,  with  a  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh. 
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In  that  ward,  in  the  face  of  actual  pain  or  danger 
capable  of  relief,  the  surgeon  had  never  known  fal- 
tering nor  fear ;  and  now  ho  carefully  examined  the 
injury,  felt  the  pulse,  inquired  as  to  the  treatment 
pursued,  and  ordered  the  sufferer  to  be  carried  to 
the  operating-room. 

While  be  was  looking  out  his  instruments  he 
heard  the  boy  lying  on  the  table  murmur  faintly,  — 

44  Tell  her  not  to  cry  so,  —  tell  her  not  to  cry." 

"What  is  he  talking  about?"  Hertford  O'Doo- 
nell  inquired. 

44  The  nurse  says  he  has  been  speaking  about  some 
woman  crying  ever  sinco  he  came  in,  —  his  mother, 
most  likely,"  answered  one  of  the  attendants. 

44  He  is  delirious,  then  ?  "  observed  the  surgeon. 

"No,  sir,"  pleaded  the  boy,  excitedly.  44  No;  it 
is  that  woman,  —  that  woman  with  the  gray  hair. 
I  saw  her  looking  from  the  upper  window  before  the 
balcony  gave  way.  She  has  never  left  mc  since, 
and  she  won't  be  quiet,  wringing  her  hands  and  cry- 
ing." 

••  Can  you  see  her  now  ? "  Hertford  O'Donnell 
inquired,  stepping  to  the  side  of  the  table.  "  Point 
out  where  she  stands." 

Then  the  lad  stretched  forth  a  feeble  finger  in  the 
direction  of  the  door,  where,  clearly  as  he  had  seen 
her  seated  on  the  stairs,  the  surgeon  saw  a  woman 
standing,  —  a  woman  with -gray  hair  and  scanty 
clothing,  and  upstretched  arms  and  bare  feet. 

44  A  word  with  you,  sir,"  O'Donnell  said  to  the 
house-surgeon,  drawing  him  back  from  the  table. 
44 1  cannot  perform  this  operation :  send  for  some 
other  person.    I  am  ill:  Tarn  incapable." 

44  But,"  pleaded  the  other, 44  there  is  no  time  to 

get  any  one  else.    We  sent  for  Mr.  before  we 

troubled  you,  but  he  was  out  of  town,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  surgeons  live  so  far  away.  Mortification 
may  set  in  at  any  moment,  and  —  " 

44  Do  you  think  you  require  to  teach  me  my  busi- 
ness ?  "  was  the  reply.  44  I  know  the  boy's  life  hangs 
on  a  thread,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  I  cannot 
operate.  I  am  not  fit  for  it  I  tell  you  I  have  seen 
to-night  that  which  unnerves  me  for  anything.  My 
hand  is  not  steady.  Send  for  some  one  else  without 
delay.  Say  I  am  HI,' — dead!  —  what  you  ple;is«. 
Heavens !  there  she  is  again,  right  over  the  boy ! 
Do  you  hear  her?"  and  Hertford  O'Donnell  fell 
fainting  on  the  floor. 

How  long  he  lay  in  that  death-like  swoon  I  can- 
not say ;  but  when  he  returned  to  consciousness,  the 
principal  physician  of  Guy's  was  standing  beside 
him  in  the  cold  gray  light  of  the  Christmas  morning. 

44  The  boy  ?  "  murmured  O'Donnell,  faintly. 

44  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  keep  yourself  quiet,"  was 
the  reply. 

"The  boy?"  he  repeated,  irritably.  "  Who 
operated  ?  " 

"No  one,  Dr.  answered.   "It  would  have 

been  useless  cruelty.  Mortification  had  set  in, 
and  — " 

Hertford  O'Donnell  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  his  friend  could  not  see  it 

44  Do  not  distress  yourself,"  went  on  the  physician, 
kindly.  44  Allington  says  be  could  not  have  survived 
the  o})eration  in  any  case.  He  wan  quite  delirious 
from  the  first,  raving  about  a  woman  with  gray  hair, 
and  —  " 

44  Yes,  I  know,"  Hertford  O'Donnell  interrupted ; 
44  and  the  boy  had  a  mother,  they  told  me,  or  I 
dreamt  it" 

44  Yes,  bruised  and  shaken,  but  not  seriously  in- 


!  44  Has  she  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  —  fair  hair  all 
rippling  and  wavy  ?  Is  she  white  as  a  lily,  with 
just  a  faint  flush  of  color  in  her  cheek  ?  Is  she 
young,  and  trusting,  and  innocent?  No;  I  am 
wandering.  She  must  be  nearly  thirty  now.  Go, 
for  God's  sake,  and  tell  mc  if  you  can  find  a  woman 
that  you  could  imagine  having  been  as  a  girl  such 
as  I  describe." 

41  Irish  ?  "  asked  the  doctor ;  and  O'Donnell  made 
a  gesture  of  assent. 

44  It  is  she,  then,"  was  the  reply ;  "  a  woman  with 
the  face  of  an  angel. 

44  A  woman  who  should  have  been  my  wife,"  the 
surgeon  answered  ;  44  whose  child  was  my  son." 

44  Lord  help  you  !  "  ejaculated  the  doctor.  Then 
Hertford  O'Donnell  raised  himself  from  the  sofa 
where  they  had  laid  him,  and  told  his  companion 
the  story  of  bis  life,  —  how  there  had  been  bitter 
feud  between  his  people  and  her  people,  —  bow  they 
were  divided  by  old  animosities  and  by  difference  of 
religion,  —  how  they  had  met  by  stealth,  and  ex- 
changed rings  and  vows,  all  for  naught,  —  how  his 
family  had  insulted  hers,  so  that  her  lather,  wishful 
for  her  to  marry  a  kinsinan  of  her  own,  bore  ber  off 
to  a  far-away  land,  and  made  her  write  him  a  letter 
of  eternal  farewell,  —  how  his  own  parents  had  kept 
all  knowledge  of  the  quarrel  from  him  till  she  was 
utterly  beyond  his  reach,  —  how  they  had  vowed  to 
discard  him  unless  he  agreed  to  marry  according  to 
their  wishes,  —  how  he  left  his  home,  and  came  to 
l^ondon,  and  pushed  his  fortune.  All  this  Hertford 
UDonnell  repeated  ;  and  when  he  had  finished  the 
bells  were  ringing  for  morning  service,  —  ringing 
loudly,  —  ringing  joyfully.  44  Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  towards  men." 

But  there  was  little  peace  that  morning  for  Hert- 
ford O'Donnell.  He  had  to  look  on  the  face  of  his 
dead  son,  wherein  he  beheld,  as  though  reflected, 
the  face  of  the  boy  in  his  dream. 

Stealthily  he  followed  his  friend,  and  beheld,  with 
her  eyes  closed,  her  cheeks  pale  and  pinched,  her 
hair  thinner,  but  still  falling  like  a  veil  over  her, 
the  love  of  his  youth,  the  only  woman  he  had  ever 
loved  devotedly  and  unselfishly. 

There  is  little  space  left  here  to  tell  of  how  the 
two  met  at  last  —  of  how  the  stone  of  the  years 
seemed  suddenly  rolled  away  from  the  tomb  of  their 
past  and  their  youth  arose  and  returned  to  them 
even  amid  their  tears. 

She  had  been  true  to  him,  through  persecution, 
through  contumely,  through  kindness,  which  was 
more  trying;  through  shame,  and  grief  and  pov- 
erty, she  had  been  loyal  to  the  lover  of  her  youth  ; 
and  before  the  new  year  dawned  there  came  a  letter 
from  Calgillan,  saying  that  the  banshee  had  been 
heard  there,  and  praying  Hertford,  if  he  were  still 
alive,  to  letby-gones  be  by-gones,  in  consideration  of 
the  long  years  of  estrangement,  —  the  anguish  and 
remorse  of  his  afflicted  parents. 

More  than  that  Hertford  O'Donnell,  if  a  reckless 
man,  was  an  honorable ;  and  bo,  on  the  Christmas 
Day  when  he  was  to  have  proposed  for  Miss  ingot, 
he  went  to  that  lady,  and  told  her  how  he  had 
wooed  and  won  in  the  years  of  his  youth  one  who 
after  many  days  was  miraculously  restored  to  him  ; 
and  from  the  hour  in  which  he  took  her  into  his  con- 
fidence he  never  thought  her  either  vulgar  or  foolish, 
but  rather  he  paid  homage  to  the  woman  who, 
when  she  had  heard  the  whole  tale  repeated,  said, 
simply,  4  Ask  her  to  come  to  me  till  you  claim  her, 
-and  God  bless  you  both!" 


by  Welch. 
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TI1E  STORY  OF  A  LONDON  FOG. 

My  first  year  of  married  life  —  it  is  now  some 
twenty  years  ago  —  was  also  my  first  of  residence  in 
London,  and  on  very  limited  means.  Having  agreed 
to  prefer  a  small  income  together,  to  waiting  for  a 
larger  one  far  apart,  Edgar  Linton  and  myself  were 
also  agreed  that  wc  would  be  satisfied  with  what 
that  income  would  give  us,  and  bide  our  time  for  the 
rest.  He  enjoyed  society  as  much  as  any  one,  and 
was  as  hospitable  at  heart  then  as  he  is  now  (he  is 
not  listening,  is  he  V  deep  in  his  new  book  —  that  is 
all  right !)  ;  but  he  knew  that  society  and  hospital- 
ity were  luxuries  to  be  only  sparingly  indulged  in, 
and  we  neither  accepted  invitations  to  dinner,  nor 
for  some  time  did  wc  give  any.  With  my  own  free 
will  this  time  would  have  lasted  longer ;  but  I  was 
not  to  have  my  own  way  in  this  matter,  even  during 
that  first  year  of  bridal  supremacy. 

"  There  are  two  things,  my  love,  which  you  will 
have  to  make  up  your  mind"  to  put  up  wjth,"  had 
been  Edgar's  warning  when  we  were  discussing  our 
plans  before  marriage ;  "  one  is  London  smoke,  of 
which  your  country  notions  give  you  a  very  inade- 
quate idea ;  and  the  other,  of  which  you  have  no 
idea  whatever,  is  the  friendliness  of  my  friend  Mrs. 
Popbam.  If  your  capacity  for  bappineas  prevail 
over  these  two  little  obstacles,  I  have  no  fears  about 
the  rest." 

I  laughed  as  I  assured  him  I  had  none  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  for  some  months  after  we  were  settled  in 

our  small  home  in  Street,  and  I  had  learned 

how  trying  London  "  blacks  "  could  be  to  senses  ac- 
customed to  pure  breezes  and  liberal  cleanliness  — 
bow  impossible  it  was  to  preserve  muslin  and  chintz 
from  darkening  shadows,  or  to  handle  a  book  from 
Edgar's  well-filled  shelves  without  the  preliminary 
ceremonial  of  a  serious  dusting  —  I  had  more  than 
once  rallied  him  on  his  second  grievance,  and  re- 
marked that  friendliness  in  London  was  by  no 
means  so  overwhelming  as  I  liad  been  led  to  suppose. 
A  note  of  congratulation  and  a  pair  of  gilt  candle- 
sticks, which  never  stood  steadily  enough  to  be  of 
any  use,  had,  so  far,  been  all  I  had  seen  of  the 
dreaded  Mrs.  Popham.  She  lived  at  that  time  at 
Richmond,  and  was,  in  fact,  too  much  engaged 
during  the  season  to  think  of  us,  and  as  she  always 
went  to  the  sea  in  August,  it  was  not  till  October 
that  her  visits  began ;  but  once  begun,  iny  little 
jokes  on  the  subject  were  effectually  stopped.  She 
was  very  imposing  in  her  personal  appearance,  both 
from  her  size  and  the  magnificent  extent  of  her 
rustling  silk  dress ;  and  when  she  sat  down  in  our 
little  drawing-room,  looked  so  utterly  dispropor- 


tioned  to  it,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  ought  to  apologize  for 
not  offering  her  more  spacious  accommodation. 
This,  in  itself,  was  not  much  of  a  grievance,  and  I 
soon  ceased  to  think  it  so,  after  I  had  been  assured 
several  times,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that 
my  bouse  was  the  most  charming  little  nest  in  the 
world,  and  that  Mrs.  Popham  had  said  to  her  Geor- 
gina  over  and  over  again,  that,  for  real  comfort  and 
happiness,  give  her  just  such  a  sized  sitting-room  as 
dear  Mrs.  Linton's. 

The  first  day  she  camo  she  looked  at  everything 
in  the  room,  and  asked  its  history.  This  rather 
amused  me,  and  helped  off*  the  shyness  of  a  first 
visit.  The  second  time  she  sat  in  judgment  on 
my  housekeeping,  and  cross-questioned  me  on  the 
amount  of  my  weekly  bills,  the  consumption  of  tea 
and  sugar  in  my  kitchen,  the  efficiency  of  mv  ser- 
vants, and  a  variety  of  other  points  on  which  "1  was 
not  at  all  disposed  to  stand  an  examination,  even 
though  it  wound  up  with  praise  of  my  excellent 
management,  and  envy  at  the  peacefulncss  of  my 
lot  But  I  remembered  Edgar's  words,  and  that  her 
husband's  father  had  been  a  kind  friend  of  Edgar's 
father,  and  that  as  his  house  of  business  did  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Pophams,  it  was  better  that  we  should  re- 
main the  affectionate  friends  we  were.  So  I  kept  ray 
feelings  to  myself,  and  was  as  courteous  to  Mrs.  Pop- 
ham as  I  felt  was  due  to  us  both.  She  tried  my 
patience  very  much  that  autumn,  certainly.  She 
would  drive  in  to  luncheon  uninvited,  bringing  her 
daughter  with  her,  whom  1  knew  to  be  exceedingly 
fastidious,  and  very  much  spoiled,  and  who  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  as  her  mother  did,  to  appear 
charmed  with  everytlung  upon  the  table.  As  we 
kept  but  two  m aid-servants,  it  was  sometimes  very 
inconvenient  to  provide  such  guests  with  the  deli- 
cacies they  expected  at  a  short  notice ;  and  Mrs. 
Popham  would  let  me  know  on  arriving  that  she 
had  no  time  to  spare,  —  that  dear  Georgy  was  ordered 
hot  luncheons  and  port  wine,  and  might  she  ask  if 
it  could  be  ready  immediately,  as  they  bad  a  great 
deal  to  do,  and  the  days  were  shortening  so  fast  ? 
She  had  brought  me  a  few  grapes  and  a  little  celery, 
1  both  of  which  1  could  have  done  without,  and  thank- 
j  fully,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  Edgar's 
]  dinner  by  putting  my  active  but  hasty  cook  out  of 
I  temper  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Then,  when  she 
had  a  married  daughter  staying  with  her,  she  would 
send  in  her  three  little  girls  to  spend  the  day  with 
me  ;  their  nurse  (also  a  guest,  and  hard  to  please) 
bringing  written  instructions  what  they  might  eat  and 
drink,  and  how  late  they  might  stay  to  tea  before 
the  carriage  fetched  them  home.  I  am  really  fond 
of  children ;  and  can  make  myself  very  happy 
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a  little  girl  or  two  for  my  companions,  when  I  am  at 
leisure  awl  hi  spirits  to  amuse  them,  and  be  amused 
by  their  prattle  and  tin ;  but  these  grandchildren 
of  Mrs.  Pophano"8  were  pets,  who  had  learned  the 
art  of  tiring  out  everybody  who  came  near  them ; 
and  very  tiring  indeed  I  found  them  for  the  first  two 
or  three  visits.  Dissected  puzzles,  which  I  had  t>een 
at  the  pains  to  procure  as  ap  unexceptionable  di- 
version, were  spurned  as  being  stupid  and  like 
lessons ;  a  doll  from  the  So  ho  Bazaar,  whose  muslin 
dress  and  blue  sash  would  have  been  a  dazzling 
vision  in  my  early  days,  w  despised  because 
cousins  had  a  Princess  Royal,  whose  eyes  opened 
and  shut;  and  an  offer  of  a  popular  story-book 
nearly  led  to  its  being  torn  to  pieces,  in  the  struggle 
as  to  who  should  look  at  the  pictures  first.  A  bright 
fii^^estion  of  mine,  remembering  a  delight  of  my 
own  childhood,  proved  at  last  sueeessrn \  r  awl  the 
three  little  girls  being  each  furnished  with  a  piece 
of  dough,  their  sleeves  tucked  up,  and  their  frocks 
properly  protected,  were  happier  one  afternoon, 
making  cakes,  than  I  believe  they  had  ever  been 
before  in  their  short,  ill-trained  lives.  The  worst  of 
it  was  that  they  were  wild  to  coma  again  to-morrow, 
and  tormented  everybody  tail  they  did  cone  ;  bat 
from  that  day  I  gained  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
fluence over  them,  as  a  dispenser  of  undreamed-of 
pleasures,  that  made  it  easier  to  insist  on  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  good  behavior. 

u  I  know  who  spoils  my  grandcbUdren,"  Mrs. 
Popham  observed  the  next  time  she  called.  "  Really, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Linton,  yon  have  so  stolen  those  little 
hearts  of  theirs  I  am  growing  t/trite  jeaiom.  and  shall 
be  asking  soon  if  I  mar  not  como  and  make  cakes 
myself.  Seriously,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  (earn 
how  such  articles  are  made,  even  when  you  are 
raised  above  the  necessity  of  making  them ;  and  I 
dare  say  pott  understand  a  vast  deal  more  that  is 
useful  —  it  is  natural  and  proper  that  you  should  — 
than  either  of  my  daughters  with  all  their  advan- 
t.-ige*.  I  always  said  to  Edgar  Linton  when  I  spoke 
to  him  of  matrimony,  '  Whatever  yon  do,  my  dear 
Edgar,  choose  a  wife  for  useful  qualities,  not  for 
what  may  be  showy  for  a  time,  but  will,  in  your  po- 
sition, be  of  no  real  service  in  the  end.'  I  did  in- 
deed, and  I  am  sure  he  is  grateful  to  iae-  new.  1 
was- very  much  interested  in  his  selecting  well  and 
judiciously;  I  assure  you  it  was  a  bold  measure  in 
any  on*  to  accept  him,  she  was  sure  to  be  so  nar- 
rowly criticised.  Mr.  Popham  and  myself  have 
always  hud  his  welfare  deeply  at  heart,  and  were  so 
afraid  of  his  choosing,  as  young  men  will,  some  one 
towards  whom  we  could  not  foel  as  wo  do  to  you, 
dear.  But  now,  we  alien  say,  we  know  no  house 
where  so  much  eomfort  reigns,  because  there  is  no 
attempt  at  too  much.  It  is  just  what  I  most  admire, 
— simple  taste  and  no  pretension." 

Well,  thw  was  all  very  gratifying,  no  doubt,  or 
might  have  been  had  I  received  it  as  it  was  intended 
I  should ;  but  I  must  confess  it  made  me  angry  to 
be  praised  for  want  of  pretention  by  Mrs.  Popham, 
ami  I  did  not  care  to  know  that  she  was  relieved  of 
a  great  anxiety  by  Edgar's  choice  of  a  useful  wife. 
I  turned  it  off  with  the  best  grace  I  could,  and  an 
allusion  to  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  and  Mul- 
ready's  picture  of  "  The  Wedding  Gown  "  ;  both  of 
which  allusions  fell  rather  flat,  on  account  of  Mrs.  | 
Popharo's  not  having  read  tlie  one  or  understood 
the  other.  However,  she  was  good  enough  to  pre- 
tend to  see  my  meaning,  wished  she  had  my 
memory,  and  that  her  counties*  avocations  and 


leave,  repeating^  her  gracious  assurance  of  her  being 
1  quite  jealous  of  my  fmvot  with  her  sweet  grand- 
rbildreu. 

When  those  treasures  next  came  they  were  firll  of 
quite  a  new  topic,  before  which  even  the  glories  of 
little  pigs  with  currant  eyes,  and  no  particular  tail, 
grew  dim  and  poor.  They  had  a  cousin  come  to 
stay  with  them,  Cousin  Edatb  Acton,  —  quite,  grown 
up,  but  a  nice  cousin,  who  was  not  always  in  the 
drawing-room  or  driving  out  in  the  carriage,  like 
mamma  and  Aunt  Georgy,  but  constantly  in  the 
nursery,  helping  nurse  to  arrange  all  their  frocks 
and  things,  and  playing  with  them  at  such  delightful 
games,  you  had  no  idea  A  little  questioning  elicited 
further  information.  Sophy,  the  eldest  Miss  Ilouns- 
low,  who  sometimes  startled  me  bv  her  resemblance 
to  Mrs.  Popham,  explained  that  Cousin  Edith  was 
not  come  only  as  a  visitor,  but  to  be  useful,  as  she- 
was  dependent  on  the  goodness  of  grandpapa  and 
grandmamma  for  a  home,  instead  of  being  thrown 
upon  strangers ;  and  Aunt  Georgy  had  said  it  was 
odious  to  have  poor  relations  in  the  house,  always* 
supposed  to  be  martyrs,  and  filling  up  the  place  of 
pleasanter  people, — but  grandmamma  had  promised 
Cousin  Edith  should  never  be  in  the  way,  andsha- 
never  was.  Should  1  not  like  her  to  come  next 
time,  and  might  that  be  the  day  after  to  morrow  ?• 
I  declined  thts  last  favor  with  thanks,  and  lieard  no 
more  of  the  new-comer  till  Mrs.  Popham  brought  her 
to  call.  Before  I  had  had  tune  to  do  much  more 
than  observe  a  kind,  gentle  face,  rather  careworn, 
with  clear  honest  eyes,  and  a  mouth  of  great  sweet- 
ness, Mrs.  Popham,  without  giving  me  any  notice^ 
ordered  her  up  to  my  bedroom  to  look  at  the  pattern 
of  the  chintz.  "  I  had  aa  argument  about  it  yester- 
day with  my  daughters,  and  we  could  not  agree 
about  the  colors,  so  please,  dear  Edith,  do  stndy  them 
thoroughly  so  as  to  settle  the  dispute  O,  and  by 
the  way,  I  dare  say  you  may  look  into  the  spare 
room  at  that  sweet  sketch  oi'  the  Lake  of  Thun, 
taken  by  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Linton's,  —  quite  a  little 
gem,  —  I  have  longed  to  steal  it,  and  carry  it  away 
with  me,  ever  since  I  saw  it  there." 

Edith  Acton  hesitated,  and  blushed  as  she  half 
turned  to  m  for  permission,  her  look  and  manner 
pleading  her  apology  so  well  that  I  did  roy  best  to 
remove  her  annovance  by  cordially  making  lier  weir 
come.  I  knew  Mrs.  Popham  only  wanted  her  out 
of  the  room,  and  so  did  she.  Aasoon  as  she  left  us 
her  kinswoman  began,  — 

u  There,  my  dear  Mrs.  Linton,  that  is  nry  last 
imprudence.  Where  my  heart  is  concerned,  my 
head  is  often  at  fault ;  and  it  m  a  rash  measure  to 
undertake  such  a  responsibility,  —  but  what  can  I  do? 
She  has  no  home,  except  with  relations  as  poor  as 
herself,  —  family  misfortunes,  yon  know,  —  even  oure 
has  not  escaped  the  vicissitudes  of  life  from  which 
the  wealthiest  are  not  secure.  I  often  think  how 
much  hapjner  those  are  who  have  but  little  to  lose  or 
to  risk,  and  are  thus  peaceful,  at  least,  even  if  com- 
paratively—  only  comparatively — obscure.  Well, 
this  poor  girl,  —  it  was  most  fortunate  for  Iter  I. 
happened  to  go  down  into  her  neighborhood,  for 
the  grandmother  and  aunt  she  was  living  with  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  allowing  her  to  form  an  engage- 
ment, without  a  penny  in  the  world,  with  a  young 
man  who  had  next  to  nothing,  —  going  into  business, 
they  said,  or  something  of  dint  sort. 

"  Actually  tbey  were  on  the  point  of  inviting  him 
to  the  house  when  1  interfered  to  prevent  it,  and 
toU  them  at  once  it  must  not  be.    Where  ihrty  m 
a  very  firm ;  and.  it  ended  in  them 
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nian.iging  to  break  it  otT,  I  Jo  not  exactly  know 
Low,  lor  I  never  discussed  the  subject  with  Edith 
ih^m \t;  and  to  secure  her  from  further  risk,  I  invited 
her  to  pay  us  a  visit  while  my  daughter,  Mrs. 
Huuuslow.'was  with  me.  She  did  not  wish  to  conic 
at  first,  ami  talked,  like  all  silly,  romantic  girls,  of 
bem;*  iiMl«'|iende.nt,  • — actually  wanted  to  Ik*  a  'fuv- 
criu'-vs,  ]  Inrlieve;  hut  it  whs  not  likely  I  should  al- 
low that,  and  it  ended,  of  course,  iu  my  wishes  U-ing 
complied  with.  The  dear  lirtle  pets  give  her  plenty 
of  occupation,  and  as  I  uuderst  ind  the  young  man 
was  uiortally  affronted  hy  his  treatment,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  she  will  ever  hear  of  him  again.  I 
only  Lope  we  shall  find  Iter  as  grateful  as  she  ought 
to  be.  She  is  a  little  shy,  poor  girl,  and  feeds  of 
course,  the  difference  between  herself  and  us;  but 
she  is  very  happy  with  the  children,  and  Mrs. 
Iloiin>!ow  talks  of  "borrowing  her  of  me  when  they 
,go  down  to  the  sea  at  Christinas." 

"  As  governess?  "  suggested  I. 

"  O  dear,  no;  tltey  will  not  give  her  any  salary." 
Ah,"  1  said,  "  that  makes  all  the  difference,  cer- 
tainK." 

1  looked  nt  Miss  Acton  with  more  interest  when 
die  came  hick,  and  thought  I  could  detect  ou  her 
dark  e^  clashes  the  traces  of  recent  tears.  She  an- 
swered all  Mrs,  Popliani's  questions  about  the 
chint/  with  tolerable  chccrfiuucss ;  but  when  I 
asked  her  opinion  of  the  sketch,  colored  and  stam- 
mered as  if  she  hardly  kuew  how  to  reply.  £*rhcr 
piipied  at  this,  I  mentioned  one  or  two  good  judges 
who  liad  pronounced  it  very  clever;  but,  though 
■she  did  not  contradict  me,  1  could  uot  extract  a 


word  in  its  nrai.< 


Yet 


je  nau  examined 


it  close- 


ly, 1  found  on  examination,  for  it  wan  not  bulging  as 
straight  as  usual,  and  had  recently  Itceu  token  down. 
1  pitied  her  want  of  taste,  and  said  no  uiorc.  Mrs. 
Popluun,  baviug  said  all  she  came  to  say,  took 
leave,  promising  me  a  speedy  visit  from  the  dear 
cluldnui,  and  observing,  with  a  smile,  as  she  went 
down  stairs,  that  she  thought  it  very  hard  the  little 
onus  should  be  treated  so  often,  and  she  never  in- 
vited to  dinner  once ! 

Invited  to  dinner!  It  was  a  joke,  of  course,  but 
I  wished  people  would  out  juke  on  such  alarming 
subjects.  It  gave  me  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  peru 
until  I  had  mentioned  it  to  Edgar,  who  laughed  at 
the  notion  as  one  of  Mrs.  Pophain's  pleasing  fictions, 
and  relieved  me  for  the  moment.  But  a  day  or  two 
■afterwards,  early  in  December,  he  came  home  with 
the  startling  announcement  that  "  Popham "  had 
invited  himself  to  come  and  eat  his  mutton  fineaniiig 
ours)  with  us  one  day  next  week ;  he  had  a  groat 
many  things  to  talk  over  with  Edgar,  and  to  drop 
in  and  dine  in  a  friendly  way  was  just  what  he  would 
like.  A  joint,  and  a  bit  offish,  and  a  glass  of  sherry, 
were  a  dinner  for  a  prison,  and  what  could  a  man , 
wish  for  more  ? 

lie  might  wish  to  be  welcome  while  he  was  about 
it,  and  that  he  certainly  was  not  to  me,  though  1 
comforted  myself  with  the  remembrance  that  the 
little  I  had  seen  of  him  was  incomparably  more 
agreealde  than  his  lady.  Scarcely,  however,  had  I 
a  little  recovered  from  the  surprise,  when  E<l^ar 
brought  me  another  message.  Mrs.  Popham  par- 
ticularly wished  to  come  with  her  husband,  and  so 
did  Gcurgy,  — just  t hem-el  ves,  —  nobody  else,  unless 
we  had  any  pleasant  friend  or  two  we  might  like  to 
ask  to  meet  theui, — no  fuss  or  ceremony,  —  their 
footmen  should  help  to  wait  at  table*  —  they  only 
wanted  a  sociable  meeting.  I  was  not  to  put  myself 
to  inconvenience,  or  have  anything  out  of  the  way, 


for  they  were  the  easiest  people  to  please  in  the 
world. 

If  they  were  easily  pleased,  I  was  not;  I  was  in 
de-p.ur.  I  knew  my  guests  by  tlu's  time,  and  was 
perfectly  aware  that  they  would  expert  a  real  dinner- 
party, and  be  highly  affronted  with  loss.  And 
Edgar,  instead  of  sympathizing  with  my  consterna- 
tion, seuiued  to  think  it  all  rather  a  good  joke.  He 
had  seen  it  coming  sonic  time,  he  said,  only  he 
would  not  alarm  me  too  soon  ;  he  had  no  li  ar  what- 
ever but  tliat  nil  would  go  right ;  I  could  manage 
worse  difficulties  than  those ;  what  money  must  I 
have  ?  He  should  set  it  down  to  professional  ex- 
penses, and  make  some  innocent  person  pay  the 
penalty,  one  way  or  another.  In  snort,  I  saw  he 
wished  it  done,  and  from  that  moment  resolved  to 
do  it  well. 

A  first  dinner-party  is  always  a  nervous  matter, 
even  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  order 
whatever  is  in  season ;  or,  if  you  are  extremely 
fashionable,  whatever  is  out  of  season  ;  but  when 
you  have  to  combine  elegance  with  economy, — 
hospitality  with  good  management,  —  and  at  once 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  a  judicious  reserve,  and 
leave  no  room  for  a  slur  on  your  housekeeping,  it  is 
rather  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  And  when  you 
are  patronized  all  the  time  by  an  affectionate  friend 
like  Mrs.  Popham,  it  becomes,  let  me  in  all  candor 
confess,  a  trial  of  temper.  Wc  did  our  best  to  fore- 
stall her  imagined  wishes,  selecting,  if  not  our  most 
esteemed  acquaintances  to  meet  them,  those  whom 
we  thought  they  would  prefer  to  meet;  and  resolved, 
as  it  was  to  be,  it  should  be  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
possible.  But  the  confidence  we  began  to  feel  in 
our  resources  was  by  no  means  shared  by  Mrs.  Pop- 
ham. Though  she  answered  the  note  of  invitation 
in  person,  and  accented  for  the  party  in  such  very 
gracious  terms,  and  with  so  many  expressions  of 
anticipated  amusement,  that  I  was  half  inclined 
(my  tempter,  as  hinted  above,  being  on  trial)  to  tell 
her  that  if  she  made  such  a  favor  of  if  she  bad 
bettor  stay  away,  —  she  sent  me,  during  the  inter- 
vening week,  three  several  missives,  all  bearing, 
more  or  less,  on  the  arrangements  of  my  table. 
First  it  was  about  the  dreadful  draught  under  the 
dining-room  door,  which  she  had  not  liked  to  men- 
tion the  last  time  she  had  luncheon  with  me,  and 
only  mentioned  now  on  darling  Georgy's  account ; 
then  came  a  oonfidental  note  about  some  particular 
kind  of  biscuit,  without  which  Mr.  Popham  never 
could  enjoy  his  glass  of  wine,  and  which  was  only 
to  be  had  at  some  particular  shop  a  long  way  off; 
and,  —  what  the  hist  was  I  forget.  I  only  know 
that,  by  way  of  climax,  at  I  was  taking  a  hurried 
luncheon,  on  the  very  day  of  the  proposed  party, 
—  a  dull,  gloomy,  piercing  day,  enougu  to  drive  all 
the  qpirit  of  hospitality  out  of  the  breast  of  aay 
hostess  in  the  world,  a  jhr  drove  up  to  the  door,  de- 
positing Miss  Acton  and  Sophy  after  a  visit  to  the 
dentist.  It  was  the  onlv  treat  that  human  ingenuity 
at  Richmond  .could  devise  capable  of  bribing  Miss 
Hounalow  to  have  a  tooth  out ;  and  this  Edith  was 
desired  to  tell  me,  as  a  compliment  calculated  to 
puff  me  up  with  pride ;  but  she  was  evidently  so 
ashamed  to  give  the  message,  I  was  sure  it  was  not 
the  real  reason  of  their  coming.  I  could  not  help 
laughing,  notwithstanding  my  vexation,  as  I  set 
them  down  to  their  cold  meat,  anil  told  them  they 
were  lucky  to  get  anything  at  all.  *'  You  must  take 
the  consequences,"  I  said ;  "  if  you  come  on  a  busy 
day,  you  must  expect  to  be  busy  too.  I  have  no 
time  Lo  sit  and  talk  to  you,  and  no  room  for  cake- 
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making,  so  if  you  stay  you  must  be  useful,  and  help 
aa  much  as  you  can." 

I  could  not  have  suggested  a  more  popular 
novelty,  as  far  as  Sophy  was  concerned ;  she  was 
perfectly  entranced  at  being  set  to  do  little  offices 
of  general  utility,  helping  me  to  set  out  my  best 
china,  blanching  the  almonds,  and  arranging  the 
dessert,  with  as  much  delight  as  if  it  had  been  all 

Eart  of  a  big  baby  house,  got  together  purely  for 
er  individual  amusement.  If  she  was  useful, 
Edith  Acton  was  invaluable.  We  had  met  two  or 
three  times  since  that  first  visit,  and  I  had  seen  her 
each  time  under  circumstances  that  had  convinced 
me  her  temper  was  far  superior  to  her  taste  in  draw- 
ing. I  am  rather  observing  in  small  matters ;  and 
litue  traits  of  unselfishness  and  honesty,  that  escaped 
her  unconsciously,  did  not  escape  me.  Therefore  I 
felt  no  repugnance,  after  the  first  vexation  was  over, 
to  letting  her  into  all  the  mysteries  of  my  frugal 
household  ;  and  was  even  coaxed  into  allowing  her 
to  undertake  a  complicated  piece  of  needlework  on 
my  personal  behalf,  which  I  had  really  not  had  time 
to  do  before.  We  were  too  busy  to  notice  how  time 
was  going,  till  we  became  aware  all  at  once  that  it 
was  very  dark,  and  that  the  fog  was  thickening ; 
and  Edith  began  to  wonder  their  fly  had  not  come 
according .  to  order.  Even  while  she  was  wonder- 
ing, the  atmosphere  seemed  to  grow  dense  as  a  wall 
round  the  windows,  the  lamps  faded  into  dimness, 
the  rattle  of  wheels  became  muffled,  and  even  the 
air  of  the  house  partook  of  the  thickness  of  the 
exterior. 

"  My  dears,"  I  said,  after  reconnoitring  the  street, 
"  if  your  conveyance  does  not  come,  I  cannot  send 
out  for  another  in  this  fog.  You  must  stay  where 
you  are  till  dinner  time,  and  go  back  in  Mrs.  Pop- 
ham's  carriage." 

Edith  shook  ber  head,  and  looked  troubled  and 
uneasy,  but  Sophy  protested  it  was  quite  delightful, 
and  if  the  stupid  coachman  came  now,  she  should 
hate  him.  To  be  allowed  to  drink  tea  out  of  my 
little  bedroom  tea-service,  the  wedding-gift  of  a 
dear  friend,  was  only  a  lesser  treat  than  being  so 
exceedingly  useful ;  and  I  never  saw  a  child  more 
thoroughly  happy  and  good-humored. 

We  had  no  time  to  devote  to  her  amusement, 
and  left  her  in  contented  enjoyment,  while  we  were 
busy  over  the  dress  Miss  Acton  had  been  trimming ; 
and  so  pleasant  and  winning  had  that  young  lady 
been  in  everything  she  had  done  for  me  that  day, 
that  as  I  took  the  finished  work  from  her  hands,  I 
could  not  help  giving  bcr  a  grateful  kiss,  as  if  we 
had  been  old  friends.  To  my  surprise  she  clung 
round  my  neck,  and  I  felt  her  sobbing  so  violently 
I  was  quite  alarmed.  My  alarm  perhaps  helped 
her  to  recover  herself  before  the  tears  had  time  to 
burst  forth  ;  she  drank  a  little  water,  walked  to  the 
window  a  few  minutes,  and  then  after  a  quick  glance 
at  the  door,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  Sophy's  sharp 
little  ears  were  listening,  began  an  apology,  which, 
from  what  I  knew  of  her  history,  I  did  not  think  at 
all  required.  I  could  well  imagine,  from  the  sad- 
ness that  I  had  more  than  once  detected  in  her 
gentle  eyes,  that  that  piece  of  good  service  in  which 
her  portly  kinswoman  gloried  so  complacently,  had 
cost  something  in  the  doing,  a  wrench  of  the  heart- 
strings, a  blotting  out  of  a  bright  dream,  —  no  one 
could  see  how  worn  was  the  young  face,  and  not 
divine  that  such  might  be  the  cause.  But  I  could 
not  then  ask  her  confidence,  I  was  fain  to  turn  my 
eves  away  from  the  beseeching  appeal  of  hers,  for 
the  afternoon  was  nearly  gone,  and  my  domestic 


cares  were  by  no  means  ended.  I  had  just  stepped 
down  to  put  a  few  finishing  touches  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  my  drawing-room,  and  was  thinking,  with 
some  complacency,  bow  pretty  it  looked  for  its  size, 
and  what  excellent  taste  Edgar  had  in  harmonizing 
colors,  and  selecting  material,  when  the  door-bell 
rang  loudly.  "Poor  little  Sophy!"  I  thought, 
"  here  is  your  truant  driver  at  last."  I  listened  — 
a  man's  voice  was  inquiring  for  me,  —  a  visitor,  at 
this  time  of  day,  and  on  this  of  all  days,  when  I  was  I 
least  at  leisure !  Surely  I  knew  the  voice,  and  yet 
it  sounded  like  one  I  had  not  heard  for  a  long  time, 
and  least  expected  to  hear.  It  could  hardly  be, 
and  yet  it  was ;  for  there  he  stood  before  me,  a  tall, 
fair-haired  young  man,  his  beard,  and  even  his  eye- 
brows, steeped  in  fog,  —  my  cousin,  Frank  Wallace, 
the  playfellow  of  a  certain  joyous  period,  that  now 
seemed  wonderfully  long  ajro. 

The  sight  of  him  brought  back  such  a  rush  of 
dear  memories,  old  associations,  by-gone  hopes  and 
fears,  gladness  and  sorrow,  that  after  the  first  start 
of  recognition,  I  could  hardly  see  his  face,  or  speak 
his  welcome.    But  he  took  it  for  granted,  unspoken. 

44  I  have  found  yon  out,  you  see,"  he  said,  as  he 
grasped  my  hand  in  his,  "  and  found  you,  dissipated 
uttle  woman  of  the  world  that  you  are,  expecting  no 
end  of  company,  so  I  will  not  detain  you  a  minute. 
I  only  want  to  give  you  joy,  May,  and  to  wish  you 
all  happiness  and  —  good  by." 

44  Good  by  ?  "   I  repeated ;  44  and  where  then  are 
you  going  in  such  a  hurry  ?  " 

44  To  Australia.  I  sail  next  week,  that  is  to  say, 
if  superior,  fast-sailing  clippers  keep  to  their  engage- 
ments, which,  considering  their  sex,  is  doubtful. 
Well,  little  May,  let  me  look  at  you.  How  happy 
you  must  be,  if  all  I  bear  is  truth  1  You  have  drawn 
a  prize,  my  little  woman  ;  I  knew  Edgar  Linton  be- 
fore you  did,  and  you  will  not  meet  with  his  equal 
every  day,  I  can  tell  you  that" 

I  knew  that  as  well  as  he  did,  but  I  loved  him  for 
saying  it  I  would  not  bear  of  his  going  till  Edgar 
came  in,  and  having  coaxed  him  out  of  bis  coat  and 
hat,  we  sat  talking  of  past  times,  and  forgot  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  At  first  he  seemed  shy 
of  speaking  of  his  own  affairs,  but  as  he  wanned  into 
confidence,  he  gradually  revealed  to>  me  sundry  facts 
I  was  sorry  to  hear;  one  being  that  he  had  refused 
the  offer  of  his  uncle  and  godfather  of  a  good  situa- 
tion in  his  counting-house,  with  the  prospect*  of  a 
partnership,  not  from  any  dislike  to  business,  but 
simply  because  he  was  sick  of  England,  and  only 
wanted  to  get  as  far  away  from  it  as  he  could.  He 
knew  he  was  throwing"  away  a  competency ;  his 
uncle  was  kindness  itself,  and  told  him  ne  would  not 
consider  his  refusal  final,  till  he  had  actually  sailed; 
but  he  could  not  settle  down  to  a  desk  merely  to  put 
money  into  his  own  pocket ;  he  longed  for  change, 
for  excitement,  for  anything  —  here  his  voice 
dropped  into  a  faltering  murmur  —  that  would  help 
him  to  forget. 

Alas,  poor  Frank !  There  was  a  confession  ready 
to  be  poured  forth  there  too,  could  I  have  waited  to 
receive  it,  —  and  by  no  means  the  first  I  had  received 
in  that  quarter.  Dear  old  fellow  !  he  had  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  confiding  his  attachments  to 
my  sympathizing  ear,  and  nearly  every  vocation 
brought  me  a  new  one.  But  there  was  a  real  sor- 
row in  his  voice  ami  look  now,  and  it  seemed  hard 
that  I  could  not  listen ;  and  yet  with  the  clock 
striking  a  later  hour  than  I  at  all  expected,  and 
Edgar  not  come  home,  —  what  could  I  do  ?  Ah ! 
there  he  comes  at  last,  coughing  in  a  manner  I  did 
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not  at  all  approve,  for  his  throat  was  his  weak 
point.  I  ran  down  to  greet  him  with  the  news  that 
Frank  was  here. 

"What!  Frank  Wallace!"  he  said;  "that  is 
capital.    We  arc  sure  of  one  guest,  at  any  rate." 

"  One  V "  I  repeated,  glancing  at  my  well-ap- 
pointed dinner-tame,  with  all  its  modest  display  of 
plate  and  glass  ;  "  I  wish  it  were  only  one  with  all 
my  heart.  It  is  high  time  we  were  both  dressed  ;  I 
expected  you  an  hour  ago." 

'*  And  well  you  might.  Luckily,  I  secured  a  link- 
boy  at  last,  and  so  made  my  way  home.  You  have 
no  idea  what  the  streets  are  now  ;  within  the  last 
half-hour  the  fog  has  grown  something  tremendous. 
How  the  Pophams  will  ever  get  here,  I  cannot 
imagine." 

u  They  will  have  lamps  of  course,"  suggested  I. 

"  Lamps  will  not  help  them  much  if  it  goes  on 
like  this.  But,  however,  it  may  clear,  and  we  will 
hope  it  will,  for  their  own  sake?,  as  well  as  ours.  It 
would  be  a  pity  all  your  charming  arrangements 
should  be  wasted  on  old  Frank,  —  and  yet  I  will  bet 
you  a  pair  of  gloves,  May,  that  he  is  our  only 
guest  V  " 

"  You  will  ?  "  I  said,  laughing ;  "  then  I  take  the 
bet,  for  I  want  a  new  pair  for  Sunday."  I  consid- 
ered it  all  a  joke,  be  it  observed,  for  such  an  idea 
as  a  fof*  keeping  Mrs.  Popham  away  seemed  too  re- 
mote from  possibility,  even  for  a  wager.  Frank 
came  down  at  that  moment,  and  sad  as  he  had  been 

i'ust  iMifore,  the  very  sight  of  my  husband  seemed  to 
irighten  bis  spirits. 

"  I  am  just  off,  Linton,"  he  said,  as  they  were 
shaking  hands  ;  "  I  should  not  have  got  here  to-day, 
but  could  not  get  into  the  City  in  the  fog,  and  after 
blundering  about,  and  missing  my  way  several  times, 
found  myself  in  this  street  by  accident.  We  will 
not  keep  May  from  her  toilet,  which  I  know  is  to 
be  extensive  to-night,  but  I  can  talk  to  you  while 
you  dress,  and  by  that  time  these  pleasant  chimneys 
of  yours  must  have  done  smoking.  Dine  with  you 
as  I  am  V  No,  thank  you  ;  not  to  disgrace  Mrs. 
Linton  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  having  wretch- 
ed relations,  without  a  best  coat  to  their  backs.  I 
will  try  and  see  you  again  before  I  sail,  May.  How 
glad  I  am  to  have  had  this  peep  at  your  establish- 
ment,—  how  happy  you  must  both  be  ! " 

He  gave  my  band  such  a  squeeze  that  I  nearlv 
cried  tor  mercy,  and  then  went  with  Edgar  into  his 
little  dressing-room,  which  was  on  the  parlor  floor. 
Just  as  I  was  hurrying  up  stairs,  he  called  out 
"May!" 

"  Well  ?"  I  said,  looking  over  the  banisters. 

"  May  I  have  a  weed  among  old  Edgar's  boots  and 
shoes  i  It  will  be  an  immense  improvement  upon 
the  fog." 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  was  my  almost  indignant  re- 
ply ;  "  you  must  wait  till  you  arc  in  Australia  before 
you  behave  like  a  backwoodsman."  For  I  had  been 
brought  up  to  consider  the  smell  of  tobacco  in  the 
house  as  next  to  an  iniquity,  and  the  notion  of  its 
pervading  my  dining-room  just  as  my  guests  were 
arriving,  w;is  enough  to  turn  me  cold.  He  laughed 
merrily  as  he  looked  up  at  me,  and  I  was  glaci  he 
had  some  of  his  old  mischievous  self  left.  What  a 
pity  he  should  throw  up  all  his  prospects  and  go  off 
where  he  had  none  whatever!  Perhaps  Edgar 
might  bring  him  to  reason,  —  we  would  have  him 
to  breakfast,  and  let  them  talk  it  all  over ;  mean- 
while, I  must  be  dressed, —  and,  O  dear,  how  glad 
I  should  be  when  to-morrow  morning  was  come  ! 

Little  Sophy  came  to  meet  me  with  large,  fright- 


ened eyes.  Cousin  Edith  was  ill ;  she  had  turned 
quite  faint  and  sick  all  in  a  minute,  —  would  I  give 
her  something  to  make  her  well  ?  Edith  ill,  —  I  flew 
to  see,  and  was  relieved  to  find  her  able  to  assure 
me  it  was  nothing,  —  only  just  a  passing  sensation,  — 
yes.  a  few  drops  of  sal-volatile  would  just  do;  she 
would  not  keep  me  from  dressing,  she  knew  I  must 
be  anxious  to  go  down  again.  And  yet  she  seemed 
longing  to  say  something,  if  I  hail  given  her  the  least 
encouragement ;  but  how  could  I,  late  as  I  was,  and 
Mrs.  Popham  due  at  any  minute  ? 

I  was  quickly  dressed,  and  went  down  to  receive 
my  visitors.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  interval  of 
waiting ;  how  thankful  I  was  at  first  to  be  in  time ; 
how  gradually  I  began  to  fidget  alxrat  my  bill  of  fare, 
every  dish  fated  to  be  overdone ;  how  ludicrous  at 
last  became  the  position  of  sitting  in  state  to  receive 
people  who  did  not  come,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
intention  of  coming;  especially  when  Edgar  looked 
in  every  now  and  then,  to  hope  I  was  not  overpow- 
ered with  ray  exertions  to  be  agreeable,  and  blandly 
observed  that  you  might  cut  the  fog  with  a  knife. 

"  Please  to  remember,  my  love,"  he  said,  at  last, 
"  that  I  prefer  Jouvin's  gloves  to  any  other,  and  that 
my  favorite  color  is  a  delicate  brown,  —  like  your 
hair.  Frank  declares  he  cannot  wait  dinner  much 
longer." 

"  And  please  to  remember,"  was  my  reply, 14  that 
I  particularly  admire  pale  fawn  color,  and  that  my 
number  is  six  and  three  quarters.  Frank  will  not 
be  our  only  guest,  for  Miss  Acton  is  here,  and  little 
Sophy  Hounslow." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  much 
amused ;  "  you  are  a  woman  of  resources,  indeed. 
I  should  never  have  imagined  you  had  such  a  re- 
serve." I  explained  how  it  had  occurred,  and  he 
rubbed  his  hands  with  a  keen  satisfaction  that  rath- 
er surprised  me.  "  Bring  them  down ;  bring  them 
both  down.  I  will  go  and  fetch  Frank,  and  we  will 
have  a  grand  dinner-party  yet,  in  spite  of  the  stars 
and  the  fog." 

I  found  Edith  so  much  recovered,  that  I  had  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  prevailing  with  her  to  accept  our  in- 
vitation ;  Sophy  capering  with  joy  at  the  unlooked- 
for  happiness  of  "  dining  late,"  even  though  bound 
by  strict  promises  not  to  ask  for  anything  until  the 
jelly  came.  The  only  drawback  to  her  bliss  was  the 
fear  that  "  her  bair  was  not  properly  done,"  and 
cousin  Edith  could  not  do  it  im  the  Uaxt,  and  O, 
would  dear,  darling  Mrs.  Linton  put  it  up  for  her  as 
she  did  the  other  day  V  It  was  true  that  I  had,  on 
one  occasion,  made  her  little  head  tidy  after  my  own 
fashion,  which  she  had  been  teasing  her  maid  ever 
since,  in  vain,  to  imitate;  and  knowing  I  had  a  few 
minutes  still,  while  dinner  was  being  served,  I  bade 
Edith  go  down  to  the  drawing-room,  and  as  quickly 
as  1  could  arranged  my  little  guest's  wayward  tresses. 
Quick  as  I  thought  myself,  it  took  me  more  minutes 
than  I  calculated  upon,  and  I  hurried  her  down  at 
last,  before  she  was  half  satisfied  that  her  appear- 
ance would  produce  the  effect  she  desired. 

"  Well,  Sophy,"  said  Edgar,  coining  up  to  meet 
ns  as  wc  entered, "  this  is  very  kind  and  good  of  yon, 
indeed,  to  come  and  dine  with  us,  when  grandmam- 
ma has  failed  us  so  cruelly.  We  must  keep  up  each 
other's  spirits,  and  you  must  sit  by  me  at  dinner,  to 
dry  my  tears  if  I  give  way  unexpectedly." 

I  knew  every  cadence  of  my  husband's  voice  so 
well,  that  directly  he  spoke,  I  was  sure  there  was 
some  more  solid  ground  for  his  good  spirits  than 
the  fact  of  having  provided  a  dinner  to  which  no- 
body could  come ;  and  while  he  went  on  rattling 
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with  the  delighted  child,  I  glanced  at  uiy  other 
guests.  What  had  come  over  them,  too,  since 
1  saw  them  last?  They  wore  standing  on  the 
hearth-rug  together,  Frank  with  liis  arm  on  the 
chimney-piece,  playing  with  one  of  my  most  pre- 
cious Dresden  ornaments  as  heedlessly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  pewter  mug ;  his  face,  so  desponding  and 
troubled  a  little  while  ago,  now  lighted  up  with  a 
glad  hope,  that  seemed  to  throw  radiance  on  the 
room,  in  spite  of  the  dense  atmosphere  we  were  all 
breathing.  Edith  Acton,  looking  shyly  at  the  fire, 
while  listening  to  what  he  was  saying  so  eagerly  and 
yet  so  low ;  the  paleness  gone  from  her  cheeks,  the 
sadness  from  her  brow,  —  nervous,  trembling,  start- 
ing when  1  sj>oke  to  her,  ami  as  unlike  her  former 
self  as  spring  sunshine  to  December  fog. 

"  Well,  May ! "  said  Frank,  letting  go  my  little 
teacup,  but  happily  without  breaking  it,  "here  is 
glorious  weather ! " 

'*  Very,-*  said  I ;  '*  you  will  not  meet  with  such  in 
Australia,  I  am  afraid." 

"  I  am  afraid  not;  and  now  you  mention  it,  May, 
I  really  do  not  tlunk  I  could  live  without  it ;  it 
deems  to  agree  with  me  so  well.  1  shall  make  tre- 
mendous liavoc  among  your  entremeU." 

"  I  lave  you  been  introduced  to  Miss  Acton,  sir,  or 
may  I  have  the  pleasure  —  " 

*•  Excuse  me.  May,  but  I  must  explain  that  I  have 
had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Acton 
before,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
could  be  reserved  for  me,  as  that  of  meeting  her 
again." 

A  light  began  to  dawn  on  my  understanding;  J 
looked  at  him  again,  his  eyes  were  dancing,  —  then 
at  Edith,  hers  were  full  of  tears,  —  but  such  happy 
tears  1  I  could  not  have  wished  to  exchange  them 
for  such  a  smile  as  sho  had  worn  in  the  day. 

I  had  a  dozen  questions  to  ask,  but  she  made  me 
a  quick  expressive  sign  of  entreaty,  and  I  recollected 
that  small  representative  of  Mrs.  Popham,  and  of 
that  useful  species  of  vessel,  known  for  the  length 
of  its  auricular  organs.  Now,  too,  I  understood 
why  my  husband  was  so  devotedly  engaged  in 
whispering  ghost  stories  in  her  ear  at  the  terther 
end  of  the  room. 

Dinner  was  announced,  —  my  poor  dinner,  the 
fruit  of  so  much  thought,  the  object  of  so  much 
anxiety,  —  and  we  went  down  to  the  dining-room, 
with  all  its  covers  laid  for  the  absent  Banquos,  and 
I  must  own  I  felt  it  was  a  pity.  The  less  we  say 
about  it  the  better,  the  rather  that  the  guests  who 
partook  thereof  were  in  that  state  of  mind,  in  which 
the  senses  and  judgment  slumber  alike,  and  had  I 
set  them  down  to  cold  shoulder  of  mutton,  or  sug- 
gested that  we  should  all  have  a  little  gruel,  they 
would  have  been  as  well  pleased,  and  very  little  the 
wiser.  With  one  of  them  on  either  side  of  me,  their 
eyes  meeting  perpetually,  in  spite  of  Edith's  efforts 
to  prevent  it,  and  their  voices  and  manner  betray- 
ing the  almost  painful  intensity  of  the  happiness 
that  had  come  on  them  so  suddenly,  I  felt  too 
excited  myself  to  know  much  of  what  I  was  eating, 
or  what  I  was  talking  about;  only  the  more  confused 
I  found  myself  becoming,  the  more  I  talked,  —  very 
foolishly,  I  am  afraid,  for  Edgar  told  me  afterwards, 
he  had  no  idea  I  had  such  a  fund  of  anecdote  and 
conversation. 

It  mattered  very  little;  those  two  heard,  under- 
stood nothing  but  themselves ;  and  had  I  been  wise 
as  Socrates,  and  witty  as  Sydney  Smith,  wisdom  and 
wit  had  been  equally  wasted  then.   In  pity  to  both, 


I  rose  early  from  table,  and  having  despatched 
Sophy  to  be  undressed  by  the  maid,  and  put  into 
the  bed  she  was  to  share  with  her  cousin,  sat  down 
to  receive  the  confidence  I  might  have  had  a  few 
hours  sooner.  Hut  how  different  was  now  the  tone 
in  which  it  was  given  ! 

"You  little  Ww,"  Edith  said,  "when  you 
asked  me  how  I  liked  that  Swiss  sketch  up  stairs, 
how  well  I  knew  the  touch  of  the  artist's  hand, — 
how  I  longed  to  take  it  out  of  its  frame,  and  carry 
it  away  with  me.  1  had  nothing  of  his,  — not  a  line, 
not  a  scrap  of  paper,  —  and  the  blank,  and  the  long- 
ing, sometimes,  were  almost  more  than  I  could  liear. 
I  can  hardly  believe  now  he  is  in  the  house,  and  I 
have  spoken  to  him,  and  know  he  is  still  all  I  thought 
once.  I  low  shall  I  be  grateful  enough  for  such  a 
change  ?  " 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said,  '•  how  such  a  misunderstanding 
was  possible,  if  you  were  both  so  much  attached  V  " 

She  had  some  difficulty  in  explaining,  for  she  did 
not  wish  to  speak  bitterly  of  any  one;  but  the  facts, 
as  I  gathered  them,  spoke  for  themselves.  Her  own 
home  had  been  early  broken  up,  and  the  grandmoth- 
er and  aunt,  with  whom  she  and  her  sister  had  af- 
terwards Uved,  were  completely  under  the  sway  of 
Mrs.  Popham,  in  virtue  of  a  small  allowance  she 
made  them,  subject  to  her  pleasure.  Her  sister, 
some  few  years  ago,  had  married  the  curate  of  the 
parish,  and  their  poverty,  though  they  never  com- 
plained, had  been  so  great  an  offence  to  Mrs.  Pop- 
ham, when  she  visited  the  neighborhood,  that  she 
had  made  old  Mrs.  Acton  understand  that  sort  of 
tiling  must  not  happen  again.  "  She  found  Alice 
one  day  making  a  pie,  and  sho  never  forgave  it," 
said  Edith,  smiling,  though  her  tone  was  a  little 
resentful,  as  well  it  might  be,  "  and  it  was  no  use 
reminding  her  that  neither  she  nor  John  ever  got 
into  debt,  and  that  they  gave  away  more  than  many 
with  larger  means ;  she  said  that  only  made  it  worse, 
for  it  showed  they  had  neither  credit  nor  common 
sense.  And  if  you  only  knew  how  good  they  both 
are!" 

I  could  quite  believe  it,  but  I  wanted  to  hear  n*>out 
Frank,  and  on  that  point  Edith  was  not  so  clear: 
she  knew  Mrs.  Popham  had  spoken  severely  to  her 
aunt  about  him,  and  that  poor  grandmamma  had 
been  ill  for  a  week  after  the  interview,  but  she 
never  knew  what  really  passed.  As  Mrs.  Popham 
said,  the  affair  had  been  managed,  —  so  managed 
that  Frank  had  been  driven  away  in  resentment  at 
what  he  felt  to  be  ill  usage,  while  she  was  left  under 
the  belief  that  he  had  given  her  up.  How  they 
had  contrived  to  come  to  an  understanding  in  the 
very  short  time  they  had  been  together,  I  did  not 
too  curiously  inquire ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  directly 
their  eyes  met,  a  veil  fell  from  their  souls,  and  they 
knew  they  were  beloved  before  a  word  was  spoken. 

How  happy  they  were  that  evening,  sitting  to- 
gether with  a  sketch-book  of  mine  open  before  them 
on  the  table,  and  paying  no  more  heed  to  my  best 
productions  than  they  had  done  to  my  dinner,  or 
my  conversation!  Edgar  and  I  did  our  best  to 
promote  their  enjoyment,  by  taking  as  little  notice 
of  them  as  possible :  he  brought  out  his  violin,  and  I 
opened  the  piano,  and  we  gave  them  soft  movements 
of  Mozart,  and  rich  harmonies  of  Beethoven,  a<  an 
accompaniment  to  the  immortal  music  breathing  from 
their  hearts,  as  it  breathed  first  in  the  garden. 

By  twelve  o'clock  —  we  had  not  the  heart  to  dis- 
turb them  sooner  —  my  fatigue  overpowered  my 
sympathy,  and  I  announced  my  intention  of  retiring. 
Frank  started  up,  and  with  a  dismayed  apology  for 
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keeping  us  all  ap  so  late,  wondered  what  sort  of  a 
night  it  was  now.  We  opened  the  shutter,  the 
lamps  were  once  more  risible,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  clearing  fast  under  the  influence  of  a  change  of 
wind.  The  fog  had  done  its  kindly  work,  and  was 
gone  ;  and  never  did  the  golden  sunset  of  a  summer 
evening  leave  sweeter  memories  behind. 

Frank  came  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and 
we  were  making  very  merry  over  the  contre-temps 
of  the  day  before  —  Edith,  whether  she  had  slept 
or  not,  looking  as  if  ten  years  bad  been  taken  from 
her  age,  and  a  threefold  beauty  restored  to  her 
face.  —  when  we  were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Pophani.  He  was  anxious,  of  course,  to  know  the 
fate-  of  his  little  granddaughter;  but  still  more  to 
condole  with  me  on  the  disappointment  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  inflict,  —  compelled  notwith- 
standing most  heroic  perseverance  on  the  part  of  his 
amiable  lady,  whom  nothing  would  for  a  long  time 
persuade  to  relinquish  the  attempt  to  reach  us,  until 
they  actually  came  to  a  collision  with  two  other  car- 
riage*, and  were  extricated  with  some  difficulty,  and 
one  of  the  panels  smashed  in.  "  Yon  may  imagine 
how  pleasant  it  was  to  return  to  a  house  where  we 
were  not  expected,"  he  continued,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  as  we  all  expressed  our  regret  and  com- 
miseration. "  Hounslow  and  Elizabeth  dining  out 
in  the  neighborhood,  half  the  servants  out  of  the 
way,  fires  low,  nothing  one  cared  to  cat,  —  I  never 
had  so  wretched  an  evening,  Mrs.  Linton,  —  upon 
my  honor  1  never  had.  Poor  (Jeorgy  could  not  get 
over  it  at  all,  and  scolded  us  all  rouud,  till  really  I 
had  to  give  her  a  bit  of  my  mind,  and  it  ended  in 
her  bursting  ont  crying,  and  spending  the  evening 
in  her  bedroom ;  and  this  morning  she  has  the 
face-ache,  and  Mrs.  Popham  has  a  sad  cold,  —  but 
I  was  to  assure  you  she  thought  it  would  be  nothing 
very  serious,  and  she  would  have  braved  any  weather 
sooner  than  disappoint  you  after  all  your  pains  and 
trouble.  Poor  Elizabeth  was  in  great  dismay  when 
she  came  home  and  found  no  Sophy,  and  it  was  all 
I  could  do  to  prevent  her  coming  ofF  to  see  if  she 
were  sale,  —  I  was  sure  she.  would  be  in  Mrs.  Lin- 
tou's  hands,  and  under  Edith's  care.  It  was  that 
which  quieted  her  at  last ;  she  could  trust  Edith,  she 
owned,  a*  she  would  herself;  but  1  l>elieve  you  will 
see  her  here  directly,  for  she  said  she  would  not  be 
happy  till  she  knew  it  was  ail  right" 

It  was  rather  a  relief  to  hear  this,  for  though  Mrs. 
Hounslow  was  very  like  her  mother  in  face  and  fig- 
ure, she  was  her  opposite  in  easy  good  nature  ;  and 
as  the  image  of  Mrs.  Popham's  wrath  loomed  darkly 
on  our  horizon,  it  became  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance to  secure  a  favorable  hearing  from  one  who 
might  prove  an  ally.  Our  breakfast  was  soon  de- 
spatched, and  I  carried  Edith  and  Sophy  up  stairs, 
leaving  Mr.  Popham, -good,  easy  man,  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  E'lgar  and  Frank,  who  looked  ready  to 
fall  upon  him  the  instant  they  had  him  alone.  They 
were  tttill  shut  up  together,  and  Edith  had  had  time 
to  grow  very  nervous,  when  Mrs.  Hounslow  ar- 
rived, positively  running  up  stairs  —  an  effort  on 
her  part  almost  unparalleled  —  in  her  eagerness  to  be 
assured  her  darling  had  not  been  very  unhappy. 
Finding,  from  the  darling's  own  pungent  remarks, 
that  she  had  been  as  happy  as  possible,  and  did  n't 
want  to  go  home,  and  liked  drinking  tea  out  of  Mrs. 
Linton's  pink  cup  and  saucer,  and  dining  late  after- 
wards with  the  gentlemen,  for  Mr.  Linton  was  so 
kind  and  funny,  — Mrs.  Hounslow's  spirits  revived, 
and  she  began  to  talk  over  the  misfortunes  of  the 
evening  with  considerable  zest.     She  had  never 


seen  mamma  so  put  oat  in  her  life,  and  it  was  a 
mercy  they  were  not  all  killed ;  as  it  was,  they  were 
laid  up,  and  could  not  come  and  call,  but  they  sent 
their  kindest  love,  and  a  thousand  regrets,  and 
hopes  that  dear  Mrs.  Linton  had  not  taken  it  too 
much  to  heart,  —  it  was  such  a  trying  thing  to  hap- 
pen to  a  young  housekeeper,  and  enough  to  put  Mr. 
Linton  quite  out  of  temper ;  gentlemen  never  stood 
theae  little  worries  well ;  Mr.  Hounslow  would  have 
been  put  out  for  a  week.  I  answered  her  with  due 
cordiality,  and  having  said  all  that  I  knew  was  ex- 
pected, of  regret,  sympathy,  and  obligation,  I  took 
occasion,  while  Edith  was  dressing  Sophy  up  stairs, 
to  tell  her  what  had  occurred,  and  ask  her  advice 
and  assistance.  She  listened  with  as  much  interest 
as  if  it  had  been  an  amusing  fiction,  and  frankly  as- 
sured me,  she  could  not  conceive,  for  her  part,  why 
mamma  was  so  fond  of  managing  and  muddling 
other  people's  affairs,  and  if  Edith  liked  Mr.  WaP 
lace,  and  Mr.  Wallace  liked  Edith,  what  could  it 
matter  to  mamma  how  much  they  had  to  live  upon  ? 
She  didn't  suppose  they  would  expect  her  to  give 
them  anything.  O  yes,  she  had  been  told  some- 
thing about  Edith's  having  an  unfortunate  attach- 
ment, and  she  knew  old  Mrs.  Acton  was  afraid  to 
say  her  soul  was  her  own  before  mamma,  for  fear 
she  should  stop  her  pension,  —  and  by  the  by,  she 
might  do  so  now,  if  they  did  not  mind  what  they 
were  about.  Poor,  dear  Edith  !  so  fond  as  she  was 
of  the  darling  children,  too,  and  they  of  her,  —  she 
had  intended  asking  her  to  spend  Christmas  with 
them  at  Brighton :  yes,  yes,  she  wonld  see  what 
could  be  done, — she  would  talk  to  Mr.  Hounslow 
and  hear  what  he  said.  He  liked  Edith,  and  had 
been  very  short  with  Georgy  yesterday  for  having 
contrived  she  should  go  into  town  about  Sophy's 
tooth,  just  when  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Wolstonley, 
from  Alice's  parish,  were  coming  to  luncheon.  lie 
was  sure  it  was  done  on  purpose,  because  they  were 
ashamed  of  her  being  known  to  be  the  sister  of  the 
curate's  wife ;  and  most  likely  he  was  right. 

At  this  moment  Sophy  ran  in,  full  of  a  wonderful 
thing  she  had  forgotten  to  tell  her  mamma,  which 
happened  to  her  last  night.  Mr.  Linton  had  pulled 
a  cracker  with  her  at  dessert,  and  a  big  almond  and 
motto  fell  into  her  plate,  and  the  motto  was  in 
French,  so  she  could  not  read  it,  but  he  had  whis- 
pered to  her  what  it  meant,  as  a  great  secret,  and 
what  did  mamma  think  it  could  be  V  It  was  that 
she  was  soon  to  be  a  bridesmaid.  Did  mamma  think 
it  possible  it  could  be  true  ? 

Mamma  thought  it  very  possible  if  they  could  pre- 
vail on  grandmamma ;  and  from  that  moment  I  felt 
wc  had  two  such  allies  on  our  side,  as  even  Mrs. 
Popham  might  find  it  hard  to  resist. 

And  so  it  proved,  for  not  all  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Popham,  whom  Edgar  and  Frank  did  not  allow  to 
escape  till  they  had  fairly  talked  him  into  acquies- 
cence, —  all  the  straightforward  liberality  of  Frank's 
uncle,  who  immediately,  on  the  receipt  of  his  neph- 
ew's submission,  came  forward  with  arms  and  purse 
equally  open,  to  smooth  down  thf  difficulties  in  his 
path  of  life,  —  all  my  own  diplomatic  appeals  to  her 
ofWxprcssed  regard  for  myself,  and  the  satisfaction 
with  which  I  contemplated  even  a  connection  so  re- 
mote, —  all  that  could  be  urged  on  behalf  of  either 
separately,  or  both  combined,  by  any  or  all  of  us,  in 
any  possible  way,  would  have  prevailed  to  overcomo 
her  resentment  "as  they  did,  bad  they  not  been  hour- 
ly supported  by  Sophy's  firm  resolve  to  be  a  brides- 
maid. Sophy,  as  I  said  before,  was  very  like  her 
grandmamma,  and  that  great  woman  might  have 
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consoled  herself  for  yielding,  like  England  to  her 
American  colonic*,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
from  herself  the  conqueror  had  learned  to  conquer. 

If  anything  had  been  needed  to  make  my  satis- 
factiou  complete  in  becoming  a  connection  of  Mrs. 
Popbara,  it  wan  given  me,  in  the  fact  that  from  this 
time  that  excellent  lady  paid  me  much  less  atten- 
tion than  formerly,  and  could  never  be  induced,  un- 
der any  pretence,  to  accept  another  invitation  to 
dinner. 

Frank  and  E  lith  settled  as  near  us  as  they  could, 
and  everj*  year  drew  us  closer  together  in  the  ties 
of  tried  and  valued  friendship.  Wc  mot  at  each 
other's  bouses,  we  joined  company  in  our  husbands' 
holidays,  wc  shared  each  other's  joys,  —  ye*,  and  sor- 
rows too,  such  as  will  come,  even  in  the  most  loving 
homes,  —  the  deeper,  at  times,  for  their  being  so  lov- 
ing ;  but  many  a  time  have  we  turned  away  from 
the  loveliest  scenery  and  the  most  glorious  sky,  to 
recall  with  grateful  affection  our  debt  to  our  much- 
abused  benefactor,  the  London  fog. 

LILIPUT  LITERATURE. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  us  elders  to  grumble,  in 
some  cases  perhaps  without  much  cause,  at  the  su- 
perior advantages  enjoyed  by  growing  youth,  and 
to  contrast  them  with  the  hard  times  we  had  in  our 
own  boyhood.    But  as  regards  the  nursery  epoch, 

—  the  period  that  precedes  school-life,  and  into 
which  no  shadow  of  coming  "  competitive  examina- 
tions "  can  cast  themselves,  —  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  our  young  folks  are  now  catered  for  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  never  dreamed  of  in  our  day,  nor,  in- 
deed, in  any  day  before  the  present  Instead  of 
dull,  starched  "Moral  Tales,  with  nothing  but 
their  morality  to  recommend  them,  which  was  of 
old  the  staple  literature  of  Liliput,  the  juveniles 
have  now  a  library  of  their  own,  almost  as  varied 
as  that  of  their  seniors ;  while  instead  of  having  a 
few  hack  scribblers,  and  one  or  two  respectable  old 
ladies,  of  the  Trimmer  type,  to  provide  their  men- 
tal pabulum,  they  now  employ  the  pens  of  half  our 
men  of  genius.  Dickens  has  written  for  them  more 
than  once  (only  we  like  his  Liliput  stories  so  much 
ourselves  that  we  contend  that  thev  are  for  us,  just 
as  when  that  cream-chocolate  arrives  from  Paris, 
from  dear  Aunt  Charlotte,  we  maintain  it  is  for  the 
drawing-room,  and  not  the  nursery)  ;  Thackeray 
wrote  44  Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends,"  to  make 
them  grin ;  Ruakin  gave  them  "  The  King  of  the 
Golden  River";  nay,  the  land  having  been  suffi- 
ciently ransacked  for  their  pleasure,  Kingslcy  gave 
them  41  The  Water  Babies.'  The  very  best  artists 
of  modern  times  have  worked  for  them ;  one  of  the 
latest  works  of  the  most  humorous  of  them  all,  poor 
Bennett,  was  dedicated  solely  to  them,  —  "The 
Stories  that  Little  Breeches  Told."  For  droll  draw- 
ing, perhaps  there  is  no  Iwok  in  the  world  that  ex- 
cels that;  but,  besides  the  drollery,  such  art,  and 
sense,  and  grace ! 

And  of  still  later  years  —  indeed,  quite  recently 

—  there  have  appeared  two  other  children's  books, 
which  are,  in  their  way,  equally  unrivalled.  As 
they  lie  before  me,  and  I  contrast  them,  in  mv 
mind,  with  the  foolish  little  books  which  were  all 
that  were  provided  for  me  in  my  childhood,  in  the 
way  of  fun,  I  positively  feel  jealous  of  my  own 
children.  Why  was  there  no  Lewis  Carroll,  in  my 
time,  to  write  "  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland," 
and  (even  more  especially)  no  John  Tenniel  to 
illustrate  them  ? 


I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  ungracious  com- 
parison here  between  author  and  artist,  but  it  is 
marvellous  to  think  that  the  same  pencil  which  ha* 
furnished  so  many  years  those  cartoons  in  Punch, 
some  of  which,  in  their  grandeur  of  conception, 
have  an  almost  epic  sublimity,  —  which  stir  the 
pulses  while  you  look  on  them,  —  should  illustrate  a 
child's  book  with  such  marvellous  humor.  Air. 
Carroll,  in  whoui  there  is  so  much  to  praise,  is  un- 
equal, whereas  his  illustrator  is  uniformly  excellent. 
In  his  portraiture  of  the  beauty  of  Alice,  the  help- 
lessness of  the  Mad  Hatter,  or  the  bad  tamper  of  the 
Queen  of  Hearts,  one  knows  not  which  to  admire 
most.  Never,  surely,  was  author's  fantastic  humor 
more  faithfully  interpreted  by  draughtsman.  "It 
may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  the  fun  is  too  gro- 
tesque anil  wild  to  be  appreciated  by  little  folks  in 
the  nursery,  but  this,  I  know  by  practical  expe- 
rience, is  not  the  case.  Children  have  far  brighter 
wits  than  they  are  given  credit  for,  let  them  only 
be  supplied  with  the  proper  sort  of  metal  to  reflect 
them  in  ;  one  ought  not  to  be  disappointed  with 
them  (but  rather  the  contrary)  if  they  are  not  in- 
terested in  "  Sandford  and  Merton."  On  the  other 
hand,  I  can  easily  believe  that  there  are  many 
grown-up  people  who  will  see  nothing  to  laugh  at  in 
44  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  at  all.  Even  Tenniel  and 
Carroll  combined  cannot  supply  dull  folks  with  the 
sense  of  humor. 

Chapter  seven  (it  does  not  matter  where  one  be- 

fins  in  this  book)  is  entitled,  and  very  justly,  A 
lad  Tea-party." 

"  There  was  a  table  set  out  under  a  tree  in  front 
of  the  house  uud  the  March  Hare  and  the  Hatter 
were  having  tea  at  it :  a  Dormouse  was  sitting  be- 
tween them,  fast  asleep,  and  the  other  two  were 
using  it  as  a  cushion,  resting  their  elbows  on  it,  and 
talking  over  its  head. 

"  4  \  cry  uncomfortable  for  the  Dormouse,'  thought 
Alice  \  4  only,  as  it  *s  asleep,  I  suppose  it  does  n't 
mind.'  The  table  was  a  large  one,  but  the  three 
were  all  crowded  together  at  one  corner  of  it ;  4  No 
room !  no  room ! '  they  cried  out  when  they  saw 
Alice  coming. 

44  4  There 's  plenty  of  room ! '  said  Alice,  indignantly, 
and  she  sat  down  in  a  large  arm-chair  at  the  end 
of  the  table. 

4  Have  some  wine  ? '  the  March  Hare  said,  in  an 
encouraging  tone. 

44  Alice  looked  all  round  the  table,  but  there  was 
nothing  on  it  but  tea.  4 1  don't  see  any  wine,'  she 
remarked. 

"  4  There  is  n't  any,'  said  the  March  Hare. 

44  4  Then  it  was  n't  very  civil  of  you  to  ofTer  it,'  said 
Alice,  angrily. 

44 '  It  was  n't  very  civil  of  you  to  sit  down  without 
being  invited,'  said  the  March  Hare. 

"  '  I  did  n't  know  it  was  your  table,'  said  Alice  ; 
4  it 's  laid  for  a  great  many  more  than  three.' 

44  4  Your  hair  wants  cutting,'  said  the  Hatter.  He 
had  been  looking  at  Alice  for  some  time  with  great 
curiosity,  and  this  was  his  first  speech. 

44  •  You  should  learn  not  to  make  personal  remarks,' 
Alice  said  with  some  severity :  4  it 's  very  rude.' 

41  The  Hatter  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  on  hear- 
ing this ;  but  all  he  saut  was,  *  Why  is  a  raven  like 
a  writing-desk  ? ' 

44  *  Come,  we  shall  have  some  fun  now  ! '  thought 
Alice.  4  I  'in  glad  they 've  begun  asking  riddles. 
I  believe  I  can  guess  that,'  she  added  aloud. 

44 '  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  you  can  find  out 
the  answer  to  it  ? '  said  the  March  Hare. 
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44  4  Exactly  so,'  said  Alice. 

44  4  Then  you  should  say  what  you  mean,'  the 
March  Hare  went  on. 

44  4  I  do,*  Alice  hastily  replied ;  4  at  least,  —  at 
least  I  mean  what  I  say, —that's  the  same  thing, 

you  know.' 

44'Not  the  same  thing  a  bit!'  said  the  Hatter. 
4  Why.  you  might  just  as  well  say  thRt  44 1  see 
what  I  eat "  is  the  same  thing  as  14 1  cat  what  I 

ace  !  ** ' 

44  4  You  might  just  as  well  say,'  added  the  March 
Hare,  4  that  44 1  like  what  I  get "  is  the  same  thing 
as  44 1  get  what  I  like ! "  ' 

44  4  You  might  just  as  well  say,'  added  the  Dor- 
mouse, who  seemed  to  be  talking  in  his  sleep,  4  that 
41 1  breathe  when  I  sleep  **  is  the  same  thing  as  44 1 
sleep  when  I  breathe  ! " ' 

44  4  It  in  the  same  thing  with  you,'  said  the  Hatter; 
and  here  the  conversation  dropped,  and  the  party 
sat  silent  for  a  minute,  while  Alice  thought  over  all 
she  could  remember  about  ravens  and  writing-desks, 
which  was  n't  much. 

44  The  Hatter  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
4  What  day  of  the  month  is  it?'  he  said,  turning 
to  Alice:  he  had  taken  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  was  looking  at  it  uneasily,  shaking  it  every  now 
and  then,  and  holding  it  to  hu  ear. 

41  Alice  considered  a  little,  and  said:  'The 
fourth.' 

44  4  Two  days  wrong !  *  sighed  the  Hatter.  4 1  told 
vou  butter  would  n't  suit  the  works ! '  he  added, 
looking  angrily  at  the  March  Hare. 

44 « It  was  the  bat  butter,'  the  March  Hare  meekly 
replied. 

4' 4  Yes,  but  some  crumbs  must  have  got  in  as  well.' 
the  Hitter  grumbled:  4 you  should  n't  have  put  it 
in  with  the  bread-knife.* 

44  The  March  Hare  took  the  watch,  and  looked  at 
it  gloomily :  then  lie  dipped  it  into  his  cup  of  tea, 
and  looked  at  it  again ;  but  he  could  think  of  noth- 
ing better  to  say  than  his  first  remark :  4  It  was 
the  bt*l  butter,  you  know.'" 

Among  other  person*,  not  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Trollope's  novels,  that  Alice  (always  delightfully  at 
her  ease)  becomes  acquainted  with  in  the  course  of 
her  adventures,  arc  a  Chinese  Cat  (grinning);  a 
Dodo,  who  in  ikes  her  a  present  of  her  own  thimble 
at  a  public  meeting  of  feathered  fowl,  and  in  suit- 
able terms:  a  Mouse,  who  teUl  tell  dull  stories 
about  the  Heptarchy,  and  Stigand,  the  patriotic 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  a  Gryphon,  not  to  be 
described  in  words,  but  who  makes  a  sweet  picture  ; 
and  a  Mock  Turtle. 

44 '  This  hen?  young  lady,'  said  the  Gryphon,  4  she 
wants  for  to  know  your  history,  she  do.' 

44  4  1  'II  tell  it  her,*  said  the  Mock  Turtle  in  a  deep, 
hollow  tone.  4  Sit  down  both  of  you,  and  don't 
speak  a  word  till  I 've  finished.' 

44  So  they  sat  down,  and  nobody  spoke  for  some 
minutes.  Alice  thought  to  herself:  4 1  don't  see 
how  he  can  ever  finish  if  he  doesn't  begin.'  But 
she  waited  patiently. 

44 '  Once,'  said  the  Mock  Turtle  at  last,  with  a 
deep  sigh, '  I  was  a  real  Turtle.' 

44  These  words  were  followed  by  a  very  long 
silence,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  exclamation 
of  4  Hjekrrh ! '  from  the  Gryphon,  and  the  constant 
heavy  sobbing  of  the  Mock  Turtle.  Alice  was  very 
nearly  getting  up  and  saying :  4  Thank  you,  sir,  for 
your  interesting  story ' ;  but  she  could  not  help 
thinking  there  must  be  more  to  come,  so  she  sat  still 
and  said  nothing. 


44  4  When  we  were  little,'  the  Mock  Turtle  went  on 
at  last,  more  calmly,  though  still  sobbing  a  little 
now  and  then,  4  we  went  to  school  in  the  sea.  The 
master  was  an  old  Turtle,  —  we  used  to  call  him 
Tortoise  —  ' 

44  4  Why  did  you  call  him  Tortoise,  if  he  was  n't 
one  ? '  Alice  asked. 

44  4  We  called  him  Tortoise  because  he  taught  us,' 
said  the  Mock  Turtle,  angrily :  4  really,  you  are  very 
dull ! ' 

44  4  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  asking 
such  a  simple  question,'  added  the  Gryphon  ;  and 
then  they  both  sat  silent,  and  looked  at  poor  Alice, 
who  felt  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth.  At  last,  the 
Gryphon  said  to  the  Mock  Turtle :  4  Drive  on,  old 
fellow  !  Don't  be  all  day  about  it ! '  and  he  went 
on  in  these  words:  — 

44  4  Yes,  we  went  to  school  in  the  sea,  though  you 
may  n't  believe  it  —  * 

44  4  1  never  said  I  did  n't ! '  interrupted  Alice. 

44  4  You  did,'  said  the  Mock  Turtle. 

44  4  Hold  your  tongue ! '  added  the  Gryphon,  be- 
fore Alice  could  speak  again.  The  Mock  Turtle 
went  on. 

44  4  We  had  the  best  of  educations,  —  in  fact,  wo 
went  to  school  every  day  — ' 

44  4  / 've  been  to  a  day-school  too,'  said  Alice ; 1  yon 
need  n't  lie  so  proud  as  all  that.' 

44  4  With  extras?'  asked  the  Mock  Turtle,  a  little 
anxiously. 

•* 4  Yes,'  said  Alice ;  4  we  learned  French  and 
music." 

44  4  And  washing?  '  said  the  Moek  Turtle. 

44  4  Certainly  not ! '  said  Alice,  indignantly. 

44  4  Ah  !  then  yours  was  n't  a  really  good  school,' 
said  the  Mock  Turtle  in  a  tone  of  great  relief. 
4  Now,  at  otir.«  they  had  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
41  French,  music,  ami  washing,  —  extra." ' 

44  4  You  could  n't  have  wanted  it  much,'  said  Alice, 
4  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.' 

4  44-I  could  n't  afford  to  learn  it,*  said  the  Mock 
Turtle,  with  a  sigh.  'I  only  took  the  regular 
course.' 

44  4  What  was  that?'  inquired  Alice. 

14  4  Reeling  and  Writhing,  of  course,  to  begin  with,' 
the  Mock  Turtle  replied;  4 and  then  the  different 
branches  of  Arithmetic, —  Ambition,  Distraction, 
Uglification,  and  Derision.' 

'• 4 1  never  heard  of 44  Uglification," '  Alice  ventured 
to  sav.    4  What  is  it  ? ' 

44  The  Gryphon  lifted  up  both  his  paws  in  sur- 
prise: 4  Never  heard  of  uglifying  !'  it  exclaimed. 
4  You  know  what  to  beautify  is,  I  suppose  ? ' 

44  4  Yes,'  said  Alice,  doubtfully :  4  it  means  —  to  — 
make  —  anything  —  prettier.* 

14  4  Well,  then,'  the  Gryphon  went  on,  4  if  you 
don't  know  what  to  uglily  is,  you  are  a  simple- 
ton.' 

44  Alice  did  not  feel  encouraged  to  ask  any  more 
questions  about  it,  so  she  turned  to  the  Mock  Turtle, 
and  said :  4  What  else  had  you  to  learn  ? ' 

44 '  Well,  there  was  Mystery,'  tlie  Moek  Turtle  re- 
plied, counting  off  the  subjects  on  his  flappers, — 
4  Mystery,  ancient  and  modern,  with  Seaography  : 
then  Drawling,  —  the  Drawling-master  was  an  old 
conger-eel,  that  used  to  come  once  a  week;  he 
taught  us  Drawling,  Stretching,  and  Fainting  in 
Coils. ' 

44  4  What  was  that  like? *  said  Alice. 

44  4  Well,  I  can't  show  it  you  myself,'  the  Mock 
Turtle  said ;  4 1  'm  too  stiff.  And  the  Gryphon 
never  learned  it* 
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444 Had  n't  time,'  said  the  Gryphon;  4 1  went  to 
the  Classical  master,  though.  He  was  an  old  crab, 
he  was.' 

41 « I  never  went  to  him,'  the  Mock  Turtle  said 
with  a  sigh  ;  '  he  taught  Laughing  and  Grief,  they 
used  to  say.' 

" 4  So  he  did,  so  he  did,'  said  the  Gryphon,  sighing 
m  his  turn,  and  both  creatures  hid  their  faces  in 
their  paws. 

44  4  And  how  many  hours  a  day  did  yon  do 
lessons?'  said  Alice,  in  a  hurry  to  change  the 
subject. 

44  4  Ten  hours  the  first  day/  said  the  Mock  Turtle ; 
4  nine  the  next,  and  so  on.' 

44  4  What  a  curious  plan  I '  exclaimed  Alice. 

44  4  That's  the  reason  they're  called  lessons,'  the 
Gryphon  remarked ;  4  because  they  lessen  from  day 
to  day.' 

This  was  quite  a  new  idea  to  Alice,  and  she 
thought  it  over  a  little  before  she  made  her  next 
remark :  44  Then  the  eleventh  day  must  have  been  a 
holiday?" 

u  4  Of  course  it  was,'  said  the  Mock  Turtle. 

44  4  And  how  do  you  manage  on  the  twelfth  ? ' 
Alice  went  on  eagerly. 

44  4  That 's  enough  about  lessons,'  the  Gryphon  in- 
terrupted, in  a  very  decided  tone ;  4  tell  her  some- 
thing about  the  games  uow.' " 

I  have  said  there  was  another  book  beside  44  Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland,"  which  merits  the  best 
attention  of  the  infant  world,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
grown-up  persons  who  have  any  appreciation  of 
genuine  wit.  This  is  called  44  Liliput  Levee,"  *  and  it 
is  written  in  verse,  and  very  good  verse  too.  The 
poem  which  gives  its  title  to  the  little  volume  is 
the  best,  but  the  contents  are  all  good.  The  ne- 
cessity for  publication  arose  (it  seems)  in  this 
manner.  The  children  revolted  against  the  old 
folks,  and  established  a  provisional  government; 
they  then  appointed  a  king  and  queen,  who  took 
np  their  quarters  in  Pinafore  Palace;  and  lastly, 
of  course,  they  wanted  a  Laureate. 

"  I  noticed,  being  a  man  of  rhyme*. 
An  advertisement  in  the  Liliput  Tines  ■ 
'  PlXATO&K  1' A  lace.    Thi*  ia  to  slate 
That  the  Court  la  in  want  of  a  Laureate  ; 

" 4  5othtng  menial  required. 
P» -u,  willing  to  be  hired, 
May  tend  in  Specimen*,  at  < 
Care  of  the  Chamberlain 


"  Bab  1 1  to  myself :  Here  '»  a  chance  for  me, 
The  Liliput  Laureate  for  to  be  ! 
AnJ  thesu  are  the  Specimens  I  sent  In 
To  nnaforo  Palace.  Shall  I  win  ?  " 

I  think  this  author  will  attain  and  be  established  as 
the  Children's  Poet  for,  at  all  events,  this  present 
generation.  As  in  duty  bound,  be  describes  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  which  occasioned  the 
desired  office  to  be  instituted. 

u  Easily  tli*  tiling  wm  done. 
Far  the  children  were  more  than  two  to  one  ; 
Bra  re  as  I  km*,  quick  a*  foxes, 
With  board*  of  wealth  in  their  money-bolt*. 


*'  They  dressed  themselves  In  the  riflemen's  clothe*  ; 
They  had  pen -shooters,  they  had  arrows  irnd  Iwws, 
80  in  to  pat  restetanc  down,  — 
Order  reign*  m  Liliput  Town  :  " 

Tbon  they  gave  themselves  np  to  enjoyment 


"  They  racked  the  jam,  they  last  the 
They  sent  up  several  fire -balloons, 
Tbry  let  n!t  crackers,  they  burnt  a  guy. 
They  piled  a  bonfire  ever  *o  high. 


"  They  offered  a  priae  for  the  laaif  st  boy, 
And  one  for  the  moat  Magnificent  toy  ; 
Tbey  split  or  burnt  the  canes  off-luuid  ; 
They  made  new  laws  in  Liliput  Land. 

44  Jfever  do  to-day  whatfmt  eon 
Put  *jf  till  (o -marrow,  out  ti  them  rani 
lAttt  to  btd  and  latt  to  rut. 
Was  another  law  which  they  did  devise. 

44  They  pawed  a  law  to  hare  always  plenty 

Of  beautiful  things  :  we  shall  r 
A  magicdautera  for  all  to  see, 
Kabbita  to  keep,  and  a 


M  A  boat,  a  house  that  went  on  wheels, 
An  organ  to  grind,  and  sherry  at  meals, 
Uruma  and  wbeelharross,  I 


"  A  real  lire  giant,  a  roe  to  fly, 
A  goat  to  tease,  a  copper  to  «ky, 
A  garret  of  apples,  a  box  of  paint*, 
A  saw  and  a  Itainmer,  and  no  oompl 


Nail  op  the  door,  slide  down  the  stain, 
!»»aff  the  legs  of  the  parlor  chair*, — 
That  wss  the  way  in  Lilipot  Land, 
i  baring  the  upper  I 


"  They  made  the  Old  Polk*  come  to  i 
All  in  pinafore*,  —  that  was  the  rule,  — > 
Saying  :  Emer-dttntr-diner-diuu), 
Kattler-utketler-vikUeT-wuti  ; 


em  Warn  all  torts  of  I 
That  nobody  likod.    They  had  catech 
They  kept  them  In,  they  sent  them  down 
In  class,  in  school,  iu  UUpnt  'fowo. 

"  0  but  tbey  gave  them  tit  for  tat ! 
Thick  brrad-and-buttor,  and  all  that ; 
Btlck-jaw  pudding  that  tin*  your  chin. 
With  the  tnarmuhide  spread  ever  so  thin. 

41  They  governed  the  clock  in  Ullpttt  Land, 
They  altered  the  hour  or  the  minute-hand, 
They  made  the  day  fast,  they  made  the  day  alow, 
Just  a*  tbey  wished  the  time  to  go. 

44  They  never  waited  for  king  or  for  cat ; 
They  never  wiped  their  shoes  on  the  mat ; 
Their  joy  was  great ;  their  Joy  wa«  greater  ; 
They  rode  In  the  " 


Then  they  gave 
magnificent  scale. 


Kvery  oue  rode  in  a  cab  to  the  door  ; 
Kvery  one  came  in  a  pinafore  ; 
Lady  and  gentleman,  rat-tat-tat, 
Load  knock,  proud  knock,  opora-hal !  " 


on  a 


The  old  folks  were  made  to  give  44  recitations,*' 
as  the  young  ones  had  to  do  under  the  ancien 
Tctjime. 

"  Oue  fat  man,  too  fat  by  fsr, 
Tried  '  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star  !  • 

w  nis  vote*  was  gruff,  his  pinafore  tight  t 

His  wife  said  :  *  Mind,  dear,  sing  It  right '  i 
But  he  forgot,  and  said  Ka-la-la  ! 
The  Queen  of  Ltllnut's  own  papa  .' 

"  Site  frowned,  and  ordered  him  np  to  bed  ; 
He  said  he  was  sorry  ;  she  shook  her  head  ; 
His  clean  shirt  (rout  with  bis  tears  wa*  stained,  — 
But  discipline  had  to  be  maintained." 

Despite  the  satirist's  remark,  that  women  have 
no  humor,  we  had  believed  that  the  sex  of  the 
author  of  this  charming  fun  was  female.  A  man, 
we  thought,  would  scarcely  know  so  much  of  little 
people,  —  their  thoughts,  their  loves,  their  naughti- 
nesses, —  as  is  exhibited  here :  but,  to  the  credit  of 
mankind,  —  his  gentleness,  wit,  and  love,  —  bo  it 
known  that  our  author  is  of  the  masculine  gender ; 
a  Paterfamilias,  of  course,  or  how  could  he  have 
44  The  Boy  that  Ixives  a  Baby." 


■  Gr*.|-ir. 

0  H«l- 

Good 


,  little  fjlnuijrr  ! 
iw,  Baby  dear ! 


nod- morrow,  <<»,  Mrs.  Ordnger, 
Aud  what  do  you  do  here  ? 


3 
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WKh  your  bom,  caps,  and  *a 
Drowsy,  Uazard-lhap  tliiugs, 

Awl  l<»e  of  good  cheer  .' 

**  I 'm  a  lit  tit  U>y  that  ma'am, 
Straight  In  the  |*iin:  ; 
Yiai  «nid  that  ray  now.  ma'am. 

Would  soou  be  oat  of  J<iint ; 
But  my  iixk.'  kveps  its  place,  ina'iim,— 
The  middle  of  my  fac,  iii^'iun  ; 
It  is  a  noee  of  (tree*,  ma'am,— 
Aroint  CuMr,  aruinl  1  u 

Here  is  a  bit  of  humorous  nonsense,  which  Mr- 
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Carroll  (for 
ory,— 


)  I 


"  If  the  butterfly  courted  th«  bee, 

And  the  owl  the  porcupine  ; 
If  churches  were  built  in  the  sea. 

And  three  time*  one  was  nine  j 
IT  Ihc  pony  rode  hla  master  -, 

If  the  buttercup*  ate  the  cows  ; 
If  thi1  ca  had  the  ilire  disaster 

To  be  wanted,  »lr,  hy  th«  mouse ; 
If  mammi,  sir,  sold  the  baby 

To  a  itypsy  for  half  a  crown  ; 
If  a  gentleman,  sir.  was  n  lady,  — 

The  wortl  would  be  Upstde  Down  ! 
If  any  or  all  of  these  woudvrs 

Should  t-ve  r  cmie  about, 
I  should  m<  consider  th.  n  1 

Fori  should  be  inside  Out  I 


M  lib  dapple-fray  Dobbin  attend*  to  his  whip. 

And  rr^cke  up  and  down  on  the  Hour  like  a  ship. 

"  1  went  to  the  pond  with  him,  jest  tike  the  sea. 
To  swim  his  tnree-sBH'ker,  that  '«  named  alter  me  ; 
His  cheeka  were  like  roses  ;  he  kiew  all  tin;  rjeks ; 
lie  looks  liko  a  tailor  io  (tray  kalckerbocks. 

"  0,  where  Is  the  keepsake  1  (rare  you,  my  prince? 
I  keep  your*  in  a  .Irawer  that  smells  of  a  quince  ; 
So  now  can  I  kite  It  ?  Init  you,  giddy  tiling ! 
Keep  mine  Iti  your  pocket,  mixed  uji  with 


"  Remember  the  riddle  I  told  you  but  week  ! 

And  how  I  forgave  you  that  scratch  on  thu  cheek  r 
You  could  not  have  helped  it,  you  never  would  strike, 
Intending  to  do  it,  the  girl  that  you  like  ! 

'*  Ton  call  me  MHs  StupM,  you  call  me  Mb*  I*rtie  > 
lioit  how  do  you  like  air  in  crimson  awl  blue  ? 
Viv  go  partners  in  findings,  an  I  mouey,  and  that, 
You  help  me  In  ciphering }  look  at  my  hat  ! 

-  I  lore  you,  Prince  PhiltSert  *  who  but  myneir? 
With  your  foot  io  the  stirrup,  your  book  on  tite  shelf 
We  call  you  a  prince,  John,  but,  0,  when  you  crack. 
The  uots  we  go  halves  in,  you  're  my  filbert  Jack  : 


Bnt  the  author  of  "  Liliput  Levee  **  is  not  always 
merely  mirthful ;  he  can  be  pathetic  also ;  and  when 
he  draw*  a  picture,  —  life-sire,  and  yet  how  small  ! 
—  see  how  graphic  he  can  be. 


"  POLLY. 

«*  Brown  eyes,  straight  nose  \  dirt-pies,  rumpled  ctnthra  > 

Torn  books,  spoilt  toys  ;  arch  look",  unlike  a  boy's  ; 
Little  r:i,-  «,  obvious  arts  thr-i-  her  ac»  Is)  ;  cakes,  ttrts  ; 
Falling  ilown  off  chair*  ;  hreaklnr  ennrn  down  stairs '  ; 
Catchinir  tikis  on  the  pane ;  deep  sighs,  — cause  not  plain} 
Bribing  you  with  kisses  f.r  a  few  (nrihiinr  blisses  -, 
Wiih-  awake,  as  you  hear ;  •  Merry's  sake,  quiet,  ileur  f » 
New  shoes,  new  frocks  ;  vague  views,  of  what  '*  o'clock. 
When  it  *»  time  to  go  u>  Ix-d.  and  sc..ni  sublime  fir  wast  is  said  ; 
Folded  hai«ls,  xavim;  prayers,  unilerstjtnds  not,  nor  cures  j 
Tliiiiks  it  odd,  smiles  away  (yet  may  «iod  hear  her  prar) ! 
BvlKovn  white,  kiss  IMIy  ;  food-night !  —  that  P"'ly, 
Fast  asleep,  on  you  sec  -.  lieaveu  keep  uiy  jfirl  fur  tav  ',  " 

Nothing  since  "  Baby  May  "  has,  to  my  mind,  been 
written,   for  truth   and  ter«enes«,  eqted  to  that 

really 


"  Polly."  Then  there  arc  the  "  DoU  Poem 
wonderftd  thinp^,  endowinrr  with  scntitut-nt  mwdust 
and  wax,  and  touching  the  heart  with  the  sorrows 
of  a  too  sensitive  youth,  who  fell  in  love  with  the 
most  lovely  of  artificial  creatures,  one  Doliadine. 


This  little  volume  is,  characteristically  enough, 
Liliputinn  one,  and  there  is  grunt  temptation  to 

?uote  it  all :  bnt  I  must  refrain.  Read  "  Clean 
lara,"  my  young  friends,  for  yotir  edification,  and 
"Penitent  Alfred"  for  your  improvement.  Read 
the  **  Storm  Cradle,"  H  you  wi*h  to  have  your 
young  blood  curdled.  Read  "  Giant  Frodgedob- 
hulum  "  ("  with  his  double  great  toe  ami  his  double 
great  thumb").  Read  the  "Fin*  of  June,"  and 
the  "  Race  of  the  Flowers,"  if  you  have  any  taitc 
for  true  poetry.  Read  it  all,  you  lucky  young 
folks,  and  be  grateful  to  your  benefactor,  the  un- 
known writer  of"  Liliput  l^evee." 


1  What  was  the  consequence  *  - 
Begged  of  his  parents  to  take 


-  D'x-tor  Whack 
In  in  hack. 


"  So,  or  course,  while  he  keeps  up  this  wooing. 
His  education  K<-es  to  ruin  • 
What  are  his  |.r<*ppecf*  In  fntutv  life, 
With  otdy  a  doU  tor  his  lawiul  wits  ? 

•  It  Is  feared  his  |mrents'  hearts  will  break  i 
And  there 's  one  remark  I  wish  to  make ; 
I  may  he  wruiit,  hat  it  serins  a  pity 
For  a  movable  doll  to  be  made  too  pretty. 

u  An  old-fashiimed  doll,  Uiat  is  not  like  nature, 
Can  never  pass  hir  a  human  creature  ; 
It  it  in  a  doll  that  nifres  her  eyea 
That  U>«  danger  of  these  misfortuues  lies ! 

"  The  lorer's  name  most  be  suppresaed 

For  obvious  r>jus»ns.    He  lives  out  Wesjt, 

Ami  if  I  call  him  Pygmalion  Pout, 

I  don't  beltsre  you  will  Dad  him  oat  I " 


Our  author  can,  however,  draw  a  real  (minia- 
iffair  as  truly  as  a  sham  one:  surely 
follows  is  an  exquisite  bit  of 


this  which 
sentiment. 


Ik 


"0,  who  loves  Prince  Poilibert?  who  but  myself? 
nis  foot '«  in  the  stirrup  S  his  book 's  on  the  she 

(Charming  parody!) 


AN  ACTOR'S  HOLIDAY* 

BT  MARK  LEMOV. 

The  stage  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  waa  in  a  state 
of  "  most  ailuiiivd  disortler."    Carpenters  were  at 
work  in  groups,  wliilst  others  were  hauling  Up  or  Jow. 
ering  down  piecej?  of  scenery  to  and  from  the  paint- 
ing room  above.    Here  and  there  traps  in  the  stage 
were  open,  and  the  master  carpenter  carefully  su- 
periuUmding  their  "  working "  and  on  which  de- 
pended  the  successful   "transformation"  of  the 
tricks  which  were  to  astonihh  the  holiday  folk.  On 
one  side  of  the  stage  a  file  of  seedy-looking  men  of 
all  ages  were  being  drilled  into  some  extravagant 
actions  which  only  acquired   their  full  meaning 
when  the  u  property  man "  and   the  "  wardrobe 
ke  eper "  had  clothed  them  with  grotesque  heads 
and  "demon"  habiliments.    On  the  other  side  a 
number  of  girls  in  their  street  attire  and  muddy 
boote  were  simulating   the   graceful  attitude  of 
"taines";  but  wanting  the  accessories  of  wings 
and  wands  and  gauze-bespangled  skirts,  were  sadly 
of  14  the  earth,  earthy."    Two  men  in  canvas  suits 
and  dancing  slippers  were  evidently  rehearsing  cer- 
tain pantomimic  eflects,  which  to  an  uninitiated 
person  appeared  to  be  without  meaning,  but  would, 
when  fully  exhibited  by  "  merry  clowu  "  and  pan- 
taloon set  the  house  in  a  roar  as  they  had  done 
"  time  out  of  mind." 

Presently  the  prompter's  voice  was  heard  shout- 
ing. "  Clear !  everybody !  "  and  in  a  few  minutes 
carpenters,  supers,  ballet,  and  pantoraiuiista  had  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  stage  free  for  a  full  rehearsal 
of  the  Grand  New  Christmas  Pantomime.  The 
prompter's  table  was  then  placed  at  one  corner  of 
the  stage  and  two  or  three  arm-chairs  for  the  con- 


•  From  the  advance  sheets  of  the  Extra  Xtunbur  of  London  Soci- 
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cocter  of  the  pantomime,  the  stage  director,  and  the 
manager  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  important  gentleman  pre- 
sented himself  upon  the  stage,  Mr.  Rossi  ter,  a  rising 
young  actor,  approached  him  from  one  of  the  wings 
and  saluted  the  potentate  very  respectfully. 

"  Good  morning,  Rosaiter.  You  're  not  in  the 
opening  of  the  pantomime  are  you  ?  "  asked  the 
manager,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  not,  sir,"  replied  the 
actor. 

44  Nor  in  the  opera  ?  " 

44  No,  sir ;  I  am  unfortunately  associated  with  the 
peacock,  being  only  made  to  be  looked  at  and 
admired,"  replied  the  actor. 

44  Well,  that's  cool,"  said  the  manager,  laughing. 
44 1  '11  put  it  in  the  bills  some  day.  But  what  do  you 
want  with  me  ?    I 'm  busy." 

44 1  want  permission  to  relieve  the  treasury  of  my 
salary  for  a  month.  I  want  a  month's  leave  of 
absence,  sir." 

44  4  1  shall  remember  that  your  Grace  was  boun- 
tiful.'  Take  it;  and  if  you  can  persuade  B  

and  C  and  half  a  dozen  others  to  follow  your 

example,  I  promise  you  ray  consent  till  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  are  over.    W  here  are  you  going  V  " 

44  To  my  native  village,"  replied  the  actor  with  a 
stage  voice, 44  which  I  have  not  beheld  for  ten  long 
years,  my  lord.  I  shall  then  go  on  to  Cardiff, 
where  I  can  get  a  fortnight's  engagement  to  pay 
expenses  —  " 

44  Cardiff!  Why,  what  on  earth,  —  well,  be  off,  — 
Barrymore'8  ready  to  begin." 

Mr.  Rossiter  shook  hands  with  the  manager  and 
took  bis  leave,  and  we  will  do  the  same,  having  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  the  rehearsal  of  the  Grand 
Christmas  Pantomime  of  1848. 

The  village  inn  of  Craysford  was  called  44  The 
Three  Horseshoes,"  as  it  had  been  held  for  many 
years  by  the  family  of  the  Welders,  who  combined 
the  business  of  blacksmith  with  that  of  publican. 
Craysford  was  as  out-of-the-way  place,  and  might 
have  been  altogether  overlooked  by  the  Ordnance 
surveyors  had  not  the  Cardiff  coach  passed  through 
it,  —  not  without  pulling  up,  however,  —  as  the 
Welders  had  the  art  of  brewing  such  fine  stingo, 
that  no  coachman  who  cared  for  the  comfort  of  his 
passengers,  inside  and  out,  would  have  allowed 
them  to  have  passed  44  The  Three  Horseshoes  "  in 
ignorance  of  its  excellent  brewage.  Especially  in 
winter  time,  when  the  frosty  air  or  the  chilling  rain 
and  snow  set  coats  and  wrappers  and  straw  at 
defiance.  Then,  a  glass  —  perhaps  two  —  of 
Welder's  XXX  was  a  real  blessing  to  travellers, 
and  sent  a  genial  glow  through  their  shivering 
bodies,  from  the  tips  of  their  toes  to  the  crown  of 
their  beads.  There  is  no  such  ale  brewed  now-a- 
days,  to  our  knowledge,  if  we  except  the  brewage 
of  Arundel,  produced  by  that  most  successful  of 
piscicultivators  Mr.  Constable. 

It  is  a  day  before  Christmas  Eve  that  we  make 
our  acquaintance  with  44  The  Three  Horseshoes" 
and  its  host  and  hostess. 

John  Welder  was  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  best 
parlor,  and  poring  thoughtfully  over  his  account- 
books,  occasionally  referring  to  a  letter  whose 
perusal  afforded  him  no  satisfaction.  John  was  an 
industrious  man,  and  farmed  some  sixty  acres  of 
land  to  fill  up  his  time  when  the  forge  was  idle.  He 
had  had  ill-luck  with  his  farming,  and  during  the 
last  three  years,  owing  to  two  bad  harvests  and  a 
sort  of  murrain  among  his  cattle,  had  got  sadly  in 


arrear  with  his  rent.  He  was  scoring  up  his  worldly 
professions,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  means  to  pay 
off  the  demands  of  the  new  owner  of  14  The  Three 
Horseshoes,"  the  forge  and  bit  of  land.  Had  his  old 
landlord  been  alive,  there  would  have  been  no  dif- 
ficulty, but  he  had  died  two  years  ago,  and  bis  heir 
knew  nothing  of  Craysford  nor  of  John  Welder,  and 
naturallv,  therefore,  looked  to  be  paid  his  dues. 

Mrs.  Welder  was  sticking  bits  of  holly  about  the 
room,  occasionally  pausing  in  her  task  to  cast  a 
sweet  sorrowful  look  at  her  husband  John.  Mary 
Welder's  face  was  a  pretty  one  at  all  times,  —  pretty 
when  she  smiled  her  thanks  to  the  p.is>engen  of 
the  coach;  pretty  as  she  smiled  the  pleasure  she 
felt  when  Jonn  came  in  hot  from  the  forge  or  cold 
from  the  field  ;  very  pretty  indeed  when  she  held 
up  their  rosy,  chubby  boy  to  his  father's  lips ;  but 
prettiest  by  far  now,  we  think,  when  her  face  was 
full  of  love  and  sorrow  for  her  perplexed  husband. 

John  had  married  Mary  out  of  pure,  honest  love, 
and  her  love  was  all  the  dowry  she  had  to  bring 
him.  It  might  have  been  otherwise  had  certain 
strange  eveuts  not  happened. 

Mary's  father  was  a  man  of  substance  when  she 
was  born.  He  was  a  yeoman  fanner,  and  had  a 
hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  county  of  his 
own  and  rented  twice  as  much  more.  He  was  a 
man  to  be  envied,  many  thought,  for  bis  wife  was 
all  a  good  housewife  should  be,  and  Green  Tree 
Place  was  a  home  indeed. 

Thomas  Sbarpo  —  that  was  his  name  —  was  the 
best  of  neighbors,  ever  ready  to  help  a  friend  or  an 
honest  man.  Indeed  some  thought  that  Thomas 
Sharpe  was  not  always  discreet  in  that  respect,  and 
he  would  have  acted  more  wisely  had  he  kept  his 
old  bureau  locked  at  times  instead  of  opening  it,  to 
lend  some  of  the  bright  guineas  he  kept  hoarded 
there.  This  hoarding  was  a  peculiarity  of  his,  as 
he  distrusted  all  banks,  except  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, his  father  having  lost  money  by  one  and  been 
nearly  ruined  before  he  came  to  live  at  Craysford  ; 
and  in  consequence,  the  elder  Sharpe  had  almost 
exacted  a  promise  from  his  son  that  he  would 
place  his  earnings  in  another's  keeping. 

44  Put  it  into  dirt,  as  I  have  done  of  late,  lad, 
not  into  bankers'  boxes  as  I  did,  like  a  fool,  in  afore 
time.  Good  land  can't  run  away  but  bankers  can," 
were  almost  the  last  words  spoken  by  Thomas 
Sharpe's  father.  So  there  were  always  guineas  to 
be  had  at  Green  Tree  Place,  and  John  Welder's 
father  had  borrowed  more  than  a  hundred  of  them. 

But  a  great  sorrow  came  upon  Thomas  Sharpe  — 
one  of  the  greatest  which  could  have  come  to  him. 
His  wife  died  suddenly  whilst  they  were  making 
merry  on  little  Mary's  tenth  birthday.  The  circum- 
stance of  her  death  seamed  to  intensify  his  grief  at 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  bow  dearly  he  had  loved 
her  none  could  know  but  himself.  His  friends  tried 
hard  to  console  him,  but  in  vain.  Everything  about 
the  place  reminded  him  of  her,  and  he  rafter  en- 
couraged  his  sorrow  than  fought  with  it  manfully 
and  with  the  Christian  belief  that  death  was  but  the 
gate  to  life.  He  seemed  to  reject  the  conviction  (as 
Longfellow  has  beautifully  expressed  it)  —  that 

"  Dust  to  doat  returning 
Wu  not  *poken  of  the  moL*1 

During  the  next  two  years  he  fell  into  such  a  state 
of  despondency  that  his  neighbors  were  scarcely  sur- 
prised when  they  heard  that  Thomas  Sharpe's  land 
was  to  be  sold,  and  that  his  holding  was  open  to 
another  tenant. 

The  land  sold  well,  it  was  said,  and  people  who 
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knew  Thomas  Sharpe's  peculiar  mistrust  of  a  bank, 
wondered  what  he  would  do  with  his  money.  If 
any  one  could  have  answered  that  question  it  would 
have  been  Phillip  Pullen,  his  bailiff,  as  he  had 
always  been  treated  more  like  a  brother  than  a 
servant  They  had  been  boys  together,  and  Thomas 
Sharpe  had  taught  Phillip  to  read  and  write  and 
keep  accounts,  besides  imparting  to  him  all  the 
knowledge  he  himself  had  gained  from  reading. 
Phillip  Pullen,  as  time  went  on,  became  Master 
Sharped  bailiff,  and  if  any  man  knew  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  purchase-money  of  the  hundred 
acres  and  the  gear  of  the  farm  it  was  Phillip 
Pullen. 

The  bailiff  was  as  silent  as  his  master,  who  had 
neither  kith  nor  kin  about  Craysford  to  consult,  and 
his  father  had  never  kept  up  any  communication 
with  those  who  had  perhaps,  turned  to  him  the  cold 
shoulder,  when  his  early  loss  had  nigh  ruined  him. 
So  Thomas  had  only  his  daughter  Mary  to  care  for, 
and  she  had  been  placed  with  old  John  Welder's 
sister,  who  had  been  her  nurse  at  Green  Tree 
Place.  Becky  Welder  loved  her  darling  charge 
with  almost  the  fondness  of  a  mother,  and  this 
Thomas  Sharpe  knew,  and  so  intrusted  his  most 
precious  treasure  to  her  now  that  his  child  was 
motherless,  whilst  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  "  The 
Three  Horseshoes." 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  for  a  short  time 
and  until  one  day  when  Mr.  Sharpe  and  his  bailiff 
Phillip  got  outside  of  the  Cardiff  coach,  without  any 
previous  notice  to  any  one  of  their  intention  to  take 
a  journey.  From  that  journey  neither  returned  for 
years;  but  as  their  story,  and  how  Mar}'  Sharpe 
came  to  be  the  wife  of  John  Welder,  will  have  to  be 
told  to  Mr.  Rossiter,  we  leave  them  for  the  present 

Poor  John  Welder  could  not  see  a  wav  out  of  his 
difficulties,  so  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  folded  arm* 
resting  on  the  table.  This  was  more  than  his  wife 
could  bear  to  look  upon,  therefore  she  came  down 
from  the  chair  on  which  she  was  standing,  at  the 
same  time  dropping  the  holly  twigs  from  her  hand. 
She  knelt  down  beside  her  husband  and  threw  her 
arm  around  his  neck. 

*'  My  poor  dear  boy,"  she  said,  with  great  effort 
keeping  back  her  tears,  "  this  is  not  the  best  way  to 
meet  our  troubles.  We  must  be  braver  than  this. 
Come,  love,  tell  yonr  silly  little  wife  how  our 
affairs  stand,  and  perhaps  she  may  be  of  help.  We 
women  are  very  clever  sometimes." 

44  There 's  not  enough  to  pay  more  than  half  we 
owe." 

44  Half 's  something,"  said  Man*,  quite  cheerfully, 
though  her  tears  could  be  restrained  no  longer. 
"  Perhaps  our  landlord  will  take  that  and  wait" 

"  Read  that  letter  again,"  said  John,  despond- 
ingly.  "  There 's  not  a  word  of  hope  for  us  in  it 
from  beginning  to  end.  He  knows  nothing  of  us,  — 
cares  nothing  for  us.  No  doubt  he  believes  I  am 
humbugging  him,  or  that  I'ma  lazy,  drunken  fellow, 
that  would  not  pay  if  I  could." 

"  Well,  we  can  undeceive  him  as  to  that,"  replied 
Mary.  The  rector  would  write  to  him,  I  am  sure, 
and  say  what  an  honest,  sober,  hardworking  man 
you  are,  John." 

41  True,  the  rector  would  do  that  I 've  no  doubt, 
but  —  " 

44  There,  you  see,  —  there 's  one  of  yoar  fears  got 
rid  of;  so,  pluck  up  a  spirit  and  go  at  once  to  the 
rector)*." 

*  But  that  won't  pay  the  money,  and  this  letter 


says  pay  or  turn  out  I  never  could  hold  up  my 
bead  here,  if  I  were  to  be  sold  up  —  " 

"Now  that's  not  talking  bravely,  John"  said 
Mary,  "  even  if  the  worst  were  to  come.  We  have 
neither  been  wasteful  nor  idle,  but  it  has  pleased 
God  to  send  us  losses  and  trials,  and  it  may  please 
Him  also  to  help  us  in  our  trouble  and  affliction. 
To  doubt  that  is  to  sin." 

"It  may  be  so,"  replied  John,  rising  up  and 
kissing  hi*  wife's  pretty  hopeful  face. 

44  Try  and  think  it  will  be  so." 

M I  will :  I  H  go  at  once  to  the  rectory  and  try  to 
think  it  will  be  as  you  say,  Mary." 

Mary  brought  him  hat  and  coat 

"  But  the  coach  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,'' 
said  John,  not  half  liking  his  mission. 

"  I  can  attend  to  the  coach.  I  always  do  in  har- 
vest time,  and  it 's  not  likely  to  be  much  loaded 
this  frosty  day." 

So  John  Welder  did  as  he  was  requested  to  do, 
and  with  a  very  heavy  heart  went  to  get  his  geod 
character  certified  at  the  rectory. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mary  sat  down  and  had  one 
little  cry  before  she  resumed  garnishing  her  room  in 
honor  of  the  coming  Christmas  time. 

She  had  scarcely  finished  gathering  up  the  stray 
sprigs  and  putting  away  the  nasty  account-books, 
when  the  merry  notes  of  the  guard's  born  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  the  Cardiff  True  Blue. 
When  it  pulled  up  at  "  The  Three  Horseshoes," 
Mary  saw  that  she  had  conjectured  rightly,  and  that 
there  were  only  two  "  outs  "  and  a  solitary  44  in  " 
left  of  the  load  brought  out  of  London.  The  root 
however,  was  piled  with  oyster-barrels  and  small 
baskets,  indicative  of  friendly  remembrances  of 
country  cousins,  and  two  large  trunks  studded  with 
brass  nails. 

44  A  light  load  to-day,  Mr.  Cantor,"  said  Mary, 
addressing  the  coachman  as  he  entered  the  little 
bar  parlor  for  the  customary  glass  of  ale,  though 
how  he  was  to  drink  it,  enveloped  as  be.  was  in 
shawls  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  seemed  somewhat  of 
a  mystery. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Cantor,  using  the 
privilege  of  the  road  and  murmuring  from  the 
depths  of  his  wrappers  ;  "  but  we  're  booked  full  in 
and  out  to-morrow.  I  Sro  brought  you  a  gent,  how- 
ever, who  talks  of  stopping  the  week." 

41  Not  a  Londoner,  I  hope,"  said  Mary ;  "  they  are 
so  fidgety  anil  particular." 

44  This  is  a  very  pleasant  gent,  —  quite  free  and 
easy.  He  has  talked  all  the  way  down,  —  full  of 
anecdotes,  —  chock  full." 

It  was  Mr.  Rossiter  of  whom  the  coachman  spoke 
thus  favorably,  and  who,  having  seen  his  two  large 
trunks  safely  landed  now,  came  in  to  inquire  if  he 
could  be  accommodated  with  bed  and  board.  He 
was  answered  affirmatively,  and  as  soon  as  the  guard 
and  the  other  outside  had  been  refreshed,  and  both 
guardians  of  the  coack  had  been  satisfactorily  tipped 
by  Mr.  Rossiter,  and  the  True  Blue  got  under  way 
again,  Mrs.  Welder  led  her  guest  into  the  best  par- 
lor. 

44  Well,  this  is  jolly ! "  exclaimed  the  actor.  44  Quite 
4 a  set,'  I  declare.  Real  holly!  real  fire!  real — 
no  — no  mistletoe." 

44  No.  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Welder,  smiling,  44  that 
would  hardly  do  in  a  public-house." 

"  Perhaps  not,  if  you  are  the  waiting-maid,"  said 
Ilosfiter,  saucily. 

"  I  'in  the  landlady,  sir,"  observed  Mrs.  Welder, 
rather  staidly. 
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We  will  try  and  make  you  comfortable,  sir," 


"  I  beg  pardon, I 'm  sure,"  said  Roasltcr,  quite  po- 
litely. 14 1  ought  to  bare  been  mire  of  that,  ily 
bedroom,  I  think,  is  over  this,  is  it  not  ?** 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mary,  rather  wondering  how  a 
stranger  could  hare  known  that. 

"  Then  be  good  enongh  to  let  one  of  your  Cyclops 
yonder  tike  my  two  boxes  up  stairs,  asl  hope  to  be 
your  guest  for  nine  or  ten  days/*  said 
ing 

We  will  try  a 
said  Mrs.  Welder,  smib'ng  also, 

"And  now,  if  yon  please.  111  hare  some  bread 
and  cheese,  —  I  hate  tea,"  —  and  as  Mrs.  Welder 
was  going  he  added,  M  with  some  of  the  old  stingo, 
Mary !  * 

Mrs.  Welder  fairly  jumped  when  she  heard  her- 
self addressed  by  her  Christian  name,  and  showed 
all  the  surprise  she  felt  by  her  rounded  eyes  and 
opened  lips  displaying  her  small  white  teeth.  Such 
a  pretty  mouth  she  had,  and 

n  Mouth*  www  miulc  for  kissing,* 
says  Barry  Cornwall.  So,  Mr.  Rosmter  before  Mary 
was  herself  again,  seized  her  pretty  cheeks  between 
his  bands  and  gave  her  a  smack  that  sounded  like 
the  blow  of  a  hammer.  Mary  gave  a  scream,  as 
was  highly  proper. 

"What,  Mary,  —  dear  little  Mary  Sharpe,  have 
you  forgotten  quite  your  old  playfellow  Joey  Rosa  ?  " 

"  Never  ! "  was  all  Mary  could  say. 

44  Ten  years  ago  I  went  off  from  this  village." 

*  With  the  vagabonds  ?  " 
Yes,  I  believe  that  is  what  we  strollers  are 
called  by  act  of  parliament,  but  since  then  I  have 
bwome  one  of  his  Majesty's  servants,  and  can  dine 
at  St.  James's  Palace  whenever  it  pleases  me." 

Mary  seemed  to  examine  her  old  playmate  from 
head  to  foot,  and  then  to  sum  up  bur  estimate  of 
him  in  the  word  "La!" 

44  I 'm  so  glad  to  be  here  again,  Mary  !  I 've  looked 
to  coining  for  years,  but  somehow  or  other  I  was  al- 
ways prevented." 

M  And  we 've  often  spoke  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Wel- 
i!it.  Old  Speedwell — you  remember  him  — your 
old  schoolmaster  —  went  to  London  some  four  years 
ago,  and  said  he  had  seen  vou,  he  was  sure,  in  one  ol 
the  great  playhouses,  looking  so  fine,  —  but  you  were 
called  by  somebody  else's  name." 

"  Yes,  Mary,  —  there  was  a  clever  actor  called 
Ross,  so  I  tacked  "  iter "  to  my  name  and  became 
Mr.  Rossiter." 

u  La !  Joey,  how  could  you  do  so  ?  You  always 
were  a  bold  chap,"  —  but  you  must  be  hungry,"  and 
without  waiting  a  reply  Mary  hurried  otit  of  the 
room  and  soon  returned  with  a  tray  covered  with 
such  bread,  cheese,  and  butter,  and  bright  ale  that 
it  is  almost  a  luncheon  to  think  of  them. 

Joey  Ross  showed  that  he  fully  appreciated  "  the 
good  the  gods  (of  4  The  Three  Horseshoes  *)  pro- 
vided," and  when  he  spoke  after  several  minutes  his 
mouth  was  still  encumbered. 

"  Never  tasted  such  bread  and  cheese  —  never  — 
«nce  I  left  Craysford,  —  don't  make  it  anywhere 
else  half  as  good,  and  I  *m  a  judge,  —  I 've  made  my 
dinner  off 4  a  twopenny  buster  and  a  pen'worth  o' 
beeswax'  as  we  used  to  say  in  our  probationary 
Jays." 

Mary  was  a  little  puzzled  to  understand  her  old 
Wend,  but  she  nodded  and  smiled  as  though  he  ware 
fully  comprehended. 

44  Well,  Mary,  how  long  have  you  been  married  ? 
—  the  coachman,  just  before  he  pulled  up,  told  me 
rou  were  landlady  here." 


44 1 've  hern  married  two  years  come  next  New 
Year's  Day." 

44  Ah,  lucky  John  Welder !"  said  Joey  Ross  with 
something  like  a  sigh.  "  I 've  thought  of  yr>u  .w^ir* 
and  again  until  I'd  almost  written  you  a  love  let- 
ter !  I  used  to  fancy  what  a  pretty  woman  yoa  must 
have  grown,  and  then  —  lucky  John  Welder  ! 

The  actor  was  surprised  as  he  looked  at  Mary  to 
see  a  cloud  upon  her  hitherto  smiling  face,  and'  lie 
guessed  all  was  not  well.  He  had  wondered,  cer- 
tainly, that  Mary  had  not  made  a  better  match  than 
John  Welder,  but  the  excitement  of  l»eing  af  home 
again,  and  the  meeting  with  his  pretty  playfellow, 
had  stopped  his  thinking  :  he  now  began  to  conjec- 
ture, and  amongst  other  conclusions,  he  resolved 
that  M;iry  hail  married  against  her  father's  consent. 
It  was  not  Joey  Ross's  nature  to  remain  silent,  and 
so  he  said,  — 

44  And  where  is  lucky  John  ?    At  the  forge  ?  " 

"No, —he's  not  at  work  this  afternoon,  —  he 
has  gone  —  to  —  to  see  the  rector,"  replied  Mary, 
blushing. 

44  Nothing  —  nothing  wrong  between  yon  ?  " 
asked  Ross,  hesitatingly. 

14  O  no  !  nothing!  Nothing  could  ever  be  wrong 
between  us,"  cried  Mary,  earnestly.  44  No,  —  and 
yet  we  are  in  great  trouble,  —  we  are  likely  —  "* 
she  paused  as  though  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the 
state  of  affairs. 

44  Don't  hesitate  to  tell  mc,  Man  " 

44  Well,  then,  we  are  in  great  trouble,  as  yon  may 
judge,"  —  and  then  she  told  him  all  we  know  about 
John  Welder's  losses  and  the  pressure  be  was  under 
for  money. 

«  Well,  but  your  father?"  said  Raster. 

41  Ah  !  he  has  been  dead  some  years,  Joseph,"  re- 
plied .Mary,  sadly. 

"  We  ;dways  thought  he  was  a  rich  man,"  said 
Rossiter,  "and  that  you,  as  his  only  child, 
would—" 

44  Be  rich,  too,  some  day,"  interrupted  Mary. 
"  Have  von  not  heard  what  happened  to  us,  —  ve>rs 
ago?"  ' 

44  No ;  Mr.  Sharpe  wns  a  thriving  man  when  I 
left  Craysford,"  replied  Rossiu-r. 

"  It  is  a  strange  story.  Joseph,  —  a  strange,  s  id 
story  for  me, —  but  here  come*  John,  poor  (hi  '  — 
lie  U  tell  you  all  al>out  it  it'  you  ask  him.  It  "  ill 
take  him  off  his  own  troubles  for  a  while  mn  vli  <p.~ 

Hie  actor  and  the  blacksmith  had  been  friend* 
and  playfellows  together,  at  a  time,  too,  when  la/y 
Joe  Ross  was  thought  to  be  a  creilit  to  no  one.  lb- 
had  been  sent  down  to  Cravslbrd  as  a  nur-r  i-'w)  I, 
and  was  cared  for  as  such  unhappy  creature*  usually 
are  by  their  mercenary  guardians.  .1.. -\  was 
about  fifteen  when  a  strolling  company  of  pliv>  rs 
visited  Craysford.  The  glimjise  Joey  obtained  of 
the  stage  and  its  professors  aroused  a  slumi> ■•ring 
ambition  of  which  he  had  not  been  c-ui/mt 
hitherto,  and  when  Thesp's  paeked  up  her  cart  and 
departed  from  Craysford.  Joey  got  it[>  behind  on  the 
tailboard.  He  had  talent  and  imhMrv.  ami.  t<y 
slow  degrees  at  first  and  then  by  rapid  strife*,  he 

advanced  from  the  barn  to  the  theatre,  as   ,\  of 

his  most  distinguished  brethren  had  done  l..  i;,re 
him.  The  two  old  friends  were  soon  at  home  with, 
each  other,  despite  Joey's  bright  satin  waistcoat, 
emerald  brooch,  and  superfine  cutaway  coat,  to  >..y 
nothing  of  bis  kerseymere  trousers  and  Wellington* 
boots,  —  matters  rarely  seen  at  out-of-thi-wo,  df 
Craysford. 

John  Welder  had  a  proper  appreciation  of  his 
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own  brewage,  Mid  therefore  he  did  not  r*efuso  hi* 
old  friend's  invitation  to  give  up  work  for  the  day 
and  keep  him  company  by  the  side  of  the  bright  fire 
blazing  in  the  beat  parlor.  Mary  was  invited  too, 
but  she  modestly  declined,  as  there  would  be  other  ] 
easterners  to  be  attended  to  by  and  by  besides  the 
emart  gentleman  from  London.  Ae  a  matter  of 
course  Joseph's  curiosity  had  been  aroused  by  what 
Mary  'had  said  about  her  father ;  and  John  having 
been  asked  for  information,  laid  down  his  pipe  and 
narrated,  nearly  as  follows,  what  bis  friend  had  de* 
aired  to  know  of  Tbomas  Sharp*. 

After  the  mvsterioirs  disappearance  from  Crays- 
•ford  of  die  fanner  and  his  bailiff  Philkp,  the  talk  of 
most  people  was  concerning  Mary  Sharps.  Her 
father  had  left  but  a  until  sum  in  the  hands  of 
Becky  Welder,  and  when  that  wan  gone  what  would 
become  of  the  child  ?  Becky  knew,  she  said,  as 
long  a*  «lm  had  strength  to  work,  and  old  John 
Welder  said  he  knew  too  as  long  as  he 'd  a  shilling 
The  guineas  old  John  Welder  bad  had  from  the 
bureau,  were  now  proved  to  be  put  out  at  good  in- 
terest, as  the  honest  blacksmith  could  use  them  to 
nurture  the  child  of  his  benefactor  who  bad  disap- 
peared so  strangely.  Two  yeans  or  more  had  passed 
before  a  word  of  news  of  Sbarpe  came  to  Craysford, 
and  then  it  was  very  brief.  It  was  a  letter  to"  Mary, 
enclosed  to  Becky  Welder,  and  evidently  referring 
to  a  previous  communication  which  had  not  come  to 


"0r»  Copsnuot*.  uei. 

"Mt  df.arf.st  Love, 

"Why  have  not  you  written  to  me  V  T  have 
only  time  to  send  you  the  enclosed  lock  of  hair  and 
my  earnest  prayers  to  God  for  your  happiness.  We 
shall  be  engaged  in  less  than  an  hour ;  I  am  com- 
pelled to  close  my  letter.  May  I  be  preserved  to 
you  my  darling  child.  Your  Fathku." 

Of  course  the  rector  was  consulted  as  to  the  prob- 
able meaning  of  this  letter,  and  ho  decided  that 
Mr.  Sbarpe  was  evidently  at  sea  with  Nelson,  and 
otT  Copenhagen. 

The  news  of  the  victory  which  followed  travelled 
slowly  to  Cravsford  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  close 
of  the  war  that  Phillip  Pullen  returned  to  tell  that 
Thomas  Sharjie  was  dead.  lie  and  his  master  had 
visited  Cardiff  as  we  have  heard  ;  seamen  were  in 
great  retjuest.  and  the  press-gangs  spared  none  that 
seemed  likely  to  make  good  sailors.  Phillip  and  his 
master  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party  and  were  in- 
stantly carried  on  board  the  "  Bloodhound,''  which 
set  sail  the  same  night  for  St.  Domingo.  The 
battle  off  that  inland  took  place  shortly  after,  and 
the.  two  landsmen  did  their  duty  bravely.  They  both 
wrote  home  after  the  engagement,  but  the  transport 
which  conveyed  their  letters  was  captured.  Shortly 
after  they  were  transferred  to  the  ''Superb,"  and 
fought  with  Admiral  Nelson  at  Copenhagen. 

*•  But  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is  to  come," 
said  John,  M  and  1  should  like  you  to"  hear  it  front 
oM  Phillip  himself,  although  he  rambles  a  good  deal 
ami  always  stops  when  he  comes  to  a  certain  part  of 
it.    He  s  sure  to  be  here  for  his  pipe  and  glass." 

"  Then  ask  hint  in,"  said  Bossiter.  **  He 'd  be 
welcome  under  any  circumstances,  for  he  used  to 
give  me  a  great  amount  of  good  advice,  properly 
punctuated  by  an  ash-plant." 

Oh!  Phillip  Pullen  —  or  "  The  Commodore,"  as 
he  was  now  called  —  wis  *  marked  character.  He 
always  wore  some  articles  of  naval  attire  incongru- 
ously combined   with  portions  of  rustic  clothing. 


His  pigtail  was  held  in  great  admiration  by  the 

children  of  the  village,  as  were  his  broad  silver 
abse-buokles  by  the  population  generally.  His  lar«c 
japanned  tobacco-box  had  the  portrait  of  a  shipTn 
full  sail  tossing  on  s  billowy  sea,  and  the  well-worn 
motto  ••  Soeh  is  lifc  "  was  inscribed  beneath  it.  The 
whole  depth  of  his  forehead  was  seamed  with  a  deep 
scar,  which  inspired  respect,  though  it  by  no  means 
improved  the.  beauty  of  his  eountenance.  He  was 
known  to  have  saved  money  before  he  went  to  sea, 
and  Was  thought  to  havo  received  a  bagful  of  prize- 
money  in  addition  to  a  pension.  He  disappeared 
from  his  cottage  at  times  for  days  together,  and 
even  Mary  Welder  -  for  whom  he  showed  the 
greatest  affection  —  oould  never  worm  out  of  him 
where  he  had  been  or  tb*  business  which  had  taken 
him  away.  He  was  an  independent  old  fellow,  al- 
ways  paying  for  hit  own  hquer,  which  hn  took  spar- 
ingly ;  and  it  required  muck  of  John  Welder's  elo- 
quence before  he  could  persuade  him  to  accept 
Koasitor's  invitation  to  share  tho  miW  festivity  in 
the  ben  parlor.  When  be  did  so,  Reamer**  tact 
soon  put  the  old  man  at  ease,  and  after  a  time  led 
him  to  a  continuation  of  the  narrative  begun  by 
John  Welder. 

"  It  was  a  terrible  day,  —  that  fight  off  Copen- 
hagen," said  the  old  man.  "  I 'd  seen  plenty  of  hot 
work  before,  short  time  as  I 'd  been  in  the  service. 
Master  Sbarpe  and  1  Worked  the  same  gun,  —  we 
generally  contrived  to  get  together,  —  and  so  we 
did  on  that  bloody  day.  No  man  encaged  can  see 
much  that  goes  on  around  him,  and  it '»  ax  w«>ll  he 
can't,  but  there  j  enough  that  he  remembers  to  his 
dying  day,  —  at  night,  and  when  he 's  alone.  Well, 
sir,  a  heavy  shot  came  crashing  in  at  our  port,  strik- 
ing our  gun  and  carrying  it  from  its  tackles.  ~  scat- 
tering about  splinters  sb  thick  as  hail.  One  Ftruek 
poor  Master  in  the  breast,  driving  him  half  ncross 
the  deck,  and  I  thought  he  was  killed  right  out.  I 
was  untouched,  strange  to  say,  though  I  stood 
close  to  him.  I  went  to  him. "  "  Phillip."  he  said, 
the  blood  almost  choiring  him,  "  my  child;  I  shall 
never  see  her  more  V  " 

"  I  could  n't  speak,  I  could  n't  a  word,  for  I  knew 
he  spoke  true." 

"  If  you  live  to  go  home,  my  love  to  hor— "  he 
could  n't  say  what  he  had  on  his  mini.  He  made  a 
great  effort  to  get  a  paper  from  his  poekot,  tied 
round  and  sealed  it  was,  and  thea  be  groped  out : 
44  Give  this  only  to  — "  okl  Phillip  puisvd. — 
"  well,  that 's  my  secret,  sir,  —  and  then  I  was  struck 
by  something,  shell  or  splinter,  in  the  head  here  and 
saw  no  more  of  htm."  The  old  man  paused  again, 
but  no  one  spoke  until  be  resumed.  **  When  1  came 
to  I  was  in  hospital  ashore,  I  forget  where,  and  then 
it  was  months,  I  believe,  before  the  doctors  said 
I  was  cured,  but  disabled  from  service,  I  *ve  nurer 
been  right  in  the  head  since." 

\nd  the  packet  Master  Sharpe  gave  you  — 
1  Uossiter,  after  a  pause. 

But  I  r  an 
find  the  — 
it  is  to  hi! 


what  was  in  it  ?  "  nsket 

"I don't  know!  I  don't  know  I 
guess.    We  shall  know  When  1 


when  I  enn  find 

given." 

The  old  man  rose  up  and  put  on  his  hat  a*  though 
aboat  to  go.  "I  'ro  tned  hard  to  find  him.  travelled 
many  miles.  Some  one  said  ho  was  dead,  but 
it 's  not  likely  that  be  could  die.  I  '11  find  him  yet, 
afloat  or  ashore  I  '11  find  him." 

It  was  evident  tho  okl  nun  was  pot  to  he  detained. 
H*  had  often  become  thus  excited,  and  from  the 
sawo  cause,  and  therefore  he  was  allowed  to  go, 


tymnet 


)Ogle 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[Dtc  14,  we. 


muttering  still  as  he  went,  44 1  '11  find  him ! 
6nd  him  before  I  die." 

The  actor  and  his  friend  sat  silent  for  some  time 
after  the  departure  of  old  Phillip, 
perhaps,  taking  tho  same  direction. 

"  What  do  you  think  was  in  that  packet,  John  ?  " 
askt;il  Rtwsiter,  abruptly. 

"  Why.  something  to  do  with  Thomas  Sharpe's 
money,  I  fancy,  and  so  does  the  rector,"  replied  John, 
instantly. 

"  And  so  do  I.    Have  you  a  notion  whom  Phillip 
means  when  he  says  he  4  must  tiud  him  ? ' " 
u  No,  —  I  wish  I  did." 

44  I  fancy  I  have,"  said  Rosriter,  thoughtfully. 
"  He  H  find  him  ashore  or  afloat,"  —  so  he  must  be 
a  sailor,  —  and  he,  —  well,  I U  go  to  bed  and  think 
of  it,  —  perhaps  dream  of  it.  It 's  the  season  for 
wonderful  dreams.  I  '11  go  to  bed  at  once,  as  I  shall 
be  bad  company  now  I  ve  got  this  riddle  of  the 
*  Commodore's '  to  solve." 

So  the  actor,  haying  bidden  his  hostess  4  good 
night,'  was  shown  to  his  bedchamber  by  John,  who 
became  rather  confused  by  the  rhapsodies  of  his 
friend  in  praise  of  everything  in  the  room,  white 
with  dimity  yet  warm  as  a  toast  from  the  glowing 
fire  burning  on  the  hearth.  The  actor  did  not  go  to 
sleep  for  an  hour,  and  not  having  requested  to  be 
called  in  the  morning  did  not  come  down  stairs  un- 
til the  great  case  clock  in  the  p.irlor  struck  ten.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Rossiter  had  been  Ijing  awake  day-dream- 
ing a  little? 

The  actor  was  about  to  enter  the  room  he  had 
occupied  the  preceding  evening,  when  he  paused, 
seeing  Mary  and  John  Welder  poring  over  an  ac- 
count-book, which  was  at  last  closed  with  a  sigh 
from  both  husband  and  wife. 

44  That 's  the  skeleton  in  this  house,"  thought  tho 
actor.  "  Money 's  short  at  44  The  Three  Horseshoes.'  " 
He  assumed,  however,  a  cheerful  voice  and  manner 
as  he  bade  the  young  couple  "  good  morning,"  and 
they,  poor  souls  !  did  their  best  to  answer  cheerily. 

"  But  it  would  not  do.  Then;  were  traces  of  tears 
on  Mary's  cheeks,  and  the  roses  had  withered  from 
such  pestilent  dew. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  John,  —  I  can't  help  asking  you 
what  is  the  matter  ?  I  see  you  are  both  unhappy," 
said  Rossiter,  kindly. 

John  remained  silent. 

44  Why  should  I  not  tell  you  ?  "  said  Mary,  pluck- 
ing up  spirit,  — 44 1  have  in  part  already.  We  are 
in  terrible  want  of  money  to  pay  our  rent,  Joseph." 

44  Much?" 

44  Yes,  —  nearly  seventy  pounds,"  replied  Mary. 

The  actor  whistled  a  note  or  two. 

44  Now  I  will  tell  you,  Joseph,  what  I  have  been 
saying  to  John,"  said  Mary,  almost  choking.  44  Mr. 
Sj>eedwell  told  me  that  when  he  saw  you  in  London, 
you  told  everybody  in  the  playhouse  how  rich  you 
were  —  " 

11  On  the  stage,  my  dear  —  " 

44  Yes,  on  the  stage,  before  every  one,  and  that  he 
saw  you  give  a  diamond  ring  worth  he  did  n't  know 
how  much  to  one  lady,  and  a  bagful  of  guineas  to 
another—" 

14  On  the  stage,  my  dear  creature,  it  was  in  my 
part ! "  exclaimed  Rossiter,  seeing  what  delusion  was 
possessing  his  poor  friend. 

44 1  don't  understand  you,"  said  Mary,  sadly. 

44  No,  I 'm  sure  you  don't.  I 'm  an  actor,  —  today 
a  prince,  —  to-mprrow  a  beggar :  I 'm  only  an  actor 
and  not  a  prudent  one.  There  in  that  pocket-book 
is  my  whole  worldly  wealth,  except  my  wardrobe 


up  stairs.  There  are  two  ten-pound  notes  in  that 
book,  and  both  at  your  service." 

44  No  more  ?  "  asked  Mary.  41  And  is  that  all  yoo 
have  ?  " 

44  Except  some  debts,  which  can  be  paid  at  my 
convenience.  Now  listen  to  me.  Don't  make  yoar- 
self  so  miserable  about  this  trifle  of  seventy  pounds. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  borrow  the  money  in  the 
great  metropolis  if  things  come  to  the  worst,  which 
they  won't.  Things  are  going  to  mend,  to  become 
very  much  brighter.  When  they  are  at  their  worst, 
things  matt  get  better.  Where's  the  4 Commo- 
dore '  ?   Not  gone  on  one  of  his  rambles  I  hope." 

No,  John  had  seen  him  half  an  hour  ago  in  his 
little  garden. 

44  Very  well,  then  you  must  contrive  to  get  him 
into  this  room  about  four  o'clock.  You  mint  get 
him  to  tell  you  once  more  the  6ght  off  Copen- 
hagen and  then  —  " 

44  Well,  Joseph?" 

44  And  then  we  will  see  if  we  can  uncork  his 
secret." 

And  so  matters  were  to  rest  for  the  present 
There  was  hope  certainly  in  Joseph ;  promise  of 
assistance ;  twenty  pounds  were  a  great  help,  and 
more  money  was  to  come  from  London.    There  was 
hope  certainly  in  all  that,  but  from  old 


Mary  Welder,  however,  undertook  to  manage  the 
44  Commodore,"  and  to  her  he  seemed  incapable  of 
refusing  anything.  At  four  o'clock,  just  as  the 
evening  began  to  close  in,  Phillip  Pullen  was  telling 
the  story  he  had  told  so  often.  He  had  spoken  of 
his  dear  master  and  friend  stricken  down  by  the 
splinter;  he  was  repeating  the  last  of  his  dying 
words  when  the  door  opened  gently,  and  there  stood, 
indistinctly  seen  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening,  the 
counterpart  of  one  who  had  long  gone  to  his  rest. 

The  whole  group  stood  amazed,  but  the  effect 
upon  old  Phillip  soon  became  almost  painful  to  wit- 
ness. His  broad  chest  heaved,  big  sweat  drops 
trickled  down  his  scarred  forehead,  and  he  trembled 
like  one  stricken  with  the  palsy. 

44  You  have  been  seeking  me,  Phillip  Pullen,  — 
seeking  me  for  three  years  past." 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  affirmatively. 

44  You  have  a  dead  man's  message  to  me,  —  give 
it  me." 

With  trembling  hands  the  old  man  loosened  his 
neckerchief,  and  then  unfastening  the  bosom  of  his 
shirt,  produced  a  small  leathern  bag,  which  he  held 
forth  to  the  strange  questioner. 

14  Give  it  me ! " 

With  hesitating  steps  the  old  man  advanced  and 
did  as  he  had  been  commanded. 

44  You  have  done  your  duty  truly  and  faithfully, 
Phillip  Pullen.  You  will  know  this  before  many 
days  are  past  Be  at  peace ;  you  have  done  your 
duty.    Your  Admiral  has  said  it." 

The  6gure  slowly  retired,  the  door  closed.  Tli© 
old  man  fell  upon  his  knees  and  uttered  a  few 
earnest  words  of  thanksgiving  that  he  had  bee  unal- 
lowed to  discharge  his  duty,  and  had  found  him 
to  whom  his  friend  and  masters  last  charge  wsks 
consigned. 

Hail  Phillip  known  that  the  part  of  Admiral 
Nelson  had  been  performed  by  Mr.  Rossiter  of  the 
T.  R.  D.  L.,  by  the  aid  of  his  stage  wardrobe,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  44  the  actor's  holiday  "  had 
been  anything  but  an  agreeable  one. 

As  it  was,  Mr.  Rossiter  had  conjectured  rightly 
that  the  injury  Phillip  had  received  was  the 
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of  his  delusion  that  the  Admiral  still  lived,  and 
that  only  to  his  hands  was  he  to  deliver  up  his 
trust. 

The  little  packet  was  worth  more  than  its  weight 
in  gold.  Thomas  Sharpe  had  literally  carried  out  his 
lather's  instructions.  When  he  had  received  the 
money  for  his  farm  he  had  "put  it  into  dirt," 
and  buried  it  close  to  his  wife's  grave  in  Craysford 
Churchyard. 

The  recovery  of  the  money  was  kept  secret  for 
some  time,  and  then  poor  old  Phillip  was  once  more 
deceived  by  being  informed  that  his  great  Admiral 
hail  sent  him  a  pound  of  pigtail  and  a  sUver  tobacco- 
box,  with  bis  lordship's  compliments. 

They  kept  Christmas  Eve  merrily  at  "The 
Three  Horseshoes,"  you  may  be  sure,  Air.  Roasiter 
being  the  responsible  Amphitryon.  The  manager 
of  the  Cardiff  Theatre,  however,  bad  to  make  fresh 
arrangements,  as  Mr.  Rossiter  found  it  impossible  to 
leave  Craysford  owing  to  his  great  success  in 

THE  ACTOR'S  HOLIDAY. 


MR  ARNOLD  AND  MR  SWINBURNE. 

BT  PETER  B4T5B. 

Only  the  strongest  men  lay  their  graft)  directly 
on  the  present,  and  succeed  in  making  it  the  subject 
of  great  pictures  or  of  true  poems ;  and  at  a  time 
when  every  semblance  of  originality  is  eagerly 
sought  after,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  among  the  in- 
tellectual phenomena  of  the  day,  there  should  be 
comprised  a  school  of  revived  or  imitated  classical 
poetry.  Its  chief  masters  are  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr. 
Arnold.  In  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  and  "  Empedo- 
cles  on  Etna,"  to  mention  no  others,  these  gentle- 
men have  given  us  works  of  remarkable  power  and 
interest,  works  which  cannot  fail  to  obtain  a  high 
and  permanent  place  among  the  minor  poetry  of  the 
age. 

"  The  minor  poetry  " :  this  may  be  deemed  a  hard 
saying,  and  will  require  a  few  words  of  vindication. 
Even  were  these  poems  altogether  masterly  of 
their  class,  they  could  not  be  ranked  with  poetry  of 
t'ne  highest  order,  and  although  meritorious  in  vari- 
ous ways,  they  are  not  altogether  masterly.  The 
young  poet  who  has  to  go  to  Greece  for  his  themes 
may  be  the  darling  of  academies,  but  will  not  strike 
the  great  heart  of  the  world.  Even  the  finest  poems 
of  the  classic  school  produced  in  modern  times  must 
rank  as  minor  poetry.  Take  "  Hyperion  "  in  Eng- 
lish, and  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  "  in  German.  The 
poem  of  Keats  is  incomparably  the  best  produced  in 
England  since  the  time  of  Milton,  with  machinery 
and  dramatis  pcrsoncr  from  the  Greek  mythology. 
Had  it  been  completed  with  the  consummate  skill 
and  power  of  the  fragment,  it  would  have  been  a 
profound  philosophical  poem,  embodying  in  the 
symbolism  of  the  ancient  mythology  what  Keats  be- 
lieved to  be  its  genetic  idea,  namely,  "  that  first  in 
beauty  shall  be  first  in  might."  But  even  the  super- 
lative genius  of  Keats  could  not  have  imparted 

feneral  interest  to  the  illustration  of  this  thesis  from 
}  reek  mythology,  two  thousand  years  after  the 
classical  mythology  has  died  away  from  among 
living  influences;  and  the  completed  work  would 
have  been  what  the  fragment  is,  —  the  admiration 
and  wonder  of  scholars,  no  more.  "  Endymion,"  I 
may  remark  in  passing,  is  not  Greek,  even  as  an 
imitation.  Its  spirit  is  Oriental;  it  exhibits  the 
wild,  wandering  fancy  of  an  Arabian  Night  rather 
than  the  severe  splendor  of  the  Hellenic  day ;  nay, 


to  speak  truth,  it  has  more  of  pure  Keatsian  revery 
and  sensuous  dream  than  of  either.  The  genius  of 
Keats  was  equal  to  anything ;  nor  did  it  Lick  matu- 
rity :  but  it  never  found  scope.  Had  Keats  lived, 
he  would  one  day  have  flung  aside  the  cramping  robe 
of  the  ancients,  bared  his  bosom  to  the  winds  of 
England,  and  taken  bis  seat  with  the  mightiest  of 
English  poets  amid  the  acclamations  not  only  of  the 
critical  tew,  but  of  the  body  of  his  countrymen. 

"  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  "  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
modern  classical  poems,  and  there  are  few  finer 
poems  in  existence.  Lovely  it  is  in  its  strength 
and  strong  in  its  loveliness ;  radiant  with  the  blended 
light  of  many  beauties;  beauty  of  virtu^  and  of 
truth,  beauty  of  constancy  and  of  gratitude,  beauty 
of  sisterly  and  brotherly  affection,  beauty  of  maiden's 
trust  and  man's  princely  generosity,  beauty  of  word 
and  rhythm,  of  imagery,  form,  and  color.  But  to 
what  is  the  whole  of  this  beauty  due  ?  To  the  frank 
modernism  with  which  Goethe  treats  his  theme ;  to 
the  stream  of  light  which  he  sends  back  upon  it 
from  Christian  times;  to  the  soft,  slant  rays  of 
Christian  feeling  which  bathe  the  crags  and  clefts 
and  yawning  chasms  of  that  grim  heathen  tale. 
The  heroine  is  a  Christian  maiden.  The  deep 
liquid  blue  of  a  German  eye  looks  out  from  below 
the  arch  of  her  Grecian  brow.  All  the  worth  of 
the  poem  is  derived  from  that  in  it  which  is  Chris- 
tian and  German,  not  what  is  Greek.  It  is  there- 
fore, in  relation  to  what  is  primarily  attempted,  a 
failure,  and  Goethe  appears  to  have  lightly  esteemed 
it.  Goethe  talked  much  of  art,  much  more  than 
was  good  for  his  poetry  ;  but  though  constantly,  and 
not  without  grounds,  referred  to  as  an  artist,  he  was 
least  of  all  the  man  to  search  in  distant  times  or 
countries  for  poetic  subjects,  and  to  set  about  han- 
dling them  in  accordance  with  abstract  rules  of  art. 
It  was  his  practice,  instinctive  and  imperative,  to 
pour  the  blood  of  present  and  experienced  emotion 
into  his  works.  His  genius,  in  its  early  and  best 
time,  before  he  bad  tamed  himself  down  into  a 
philosopher  and  man  of  science,  was  essentially 
akin  to  that  of  Burns.  —  a  spirit,  "  mystic',  wonder- 
ful," born  of  t!ie  ether  and  the  lightning  and  the 
dew,  living  in  thrills  and  flame-jets  and  melodious 
pulsings  of  in  tensest  passion. 

The  passion-songs  of  Goethe  and  the  pnssion- 
sonjrs  of  Burns  have  a  closer  affinity  with  each  other 
than  any  compositions  I  know  ;  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, Burns's  principles  and  practice  of  art  corre- 
sponded accurately  with  those  of  Goethe.  Both 
sang  as  the  bird  on  the  bough,  when  the  spring 
beam  came  clear  through  the  branches,  and  they 
could  not  help  singing.  But  Goethe's  habit  of  dis- 
coursing upon  art  has  veiled  the  essential  features 
of  his  genius,  and  has  led,  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  cause,  to  the  emergence  in  the  literary  world 
of  that  ill-starred  hybrid,  half-critic,  half-poet,  who 
has  the  word  "  art "  perpetually  on  his  lip,  and  fan- 
cies that  by  constructing  rules  and  theories,  Greek, 
French,  English,  or  German,  he  can  learn  to  write 
poetry. 

If  the  success  of  Keats  and  of  Goethe  in  this  de- 
partment was  marred  anil  dubious,  it  was  hardly  to 
have  been  expected  that  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr. 
Arnold  would  completely  succeed.  We  have  a 
clarion  melody  in  the  "  Atalanta,"  shrill  indeed,  but 
clear,  high,  and  well  sustained ;  a  swell  of  lyrical 
enthusiasm  and  impetuous  nigged  energy  of  lan- 
guage, a  fresh  emphasis  and  occasional  felicity  in 
the  use  of  a  few  fine  tones  and  tints  of  natural 
imagery,  and  a  spasmodic  vehemence  and  crude 
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force  of  thought.  Mr.  Swinburne  in  charged  by 
critics  witli  marioed  intellectual  deficiency  ;  but 
though  befalls  notably  in  respect  of  coBwrefwnsive- 
ness,  reflection,  and  sympathy,  he  ■  net  without  a 
narrow  but  intense  and  concentrated  strength  of 
idea,  and  in  this  poem  the  conception  of  fate  as  an 
irresistible  darkening  horror,  fitting  on  the  breast 
of  humanity  in  that  classic  time,  it  impressively 

ring  long  in 


"  Unto  eaeh  man  hit  bite  ; 

he  sal th. 


In  whose  band  alt  tb« 
Of  the  wwld  i- 
Bat  I  would  Una  in  darner 
*     hold  upon  duaUV' 

Except  perhaps  in  the  quality  of  energetic  ex- 
pression, Mr.  Arnold's  "  Empedocles  "  is  superior  to 
Air.  Swinburne's  u  Atalanta."  The  subject  was  diffi- 
cult, and  has  been  not  unskilfully  managed.  Em- 
pedocles, readers  may  recollect,  was  a  Sicilian  phi- 
losopher and  poet,  who  lost  his  life  by  falling  or 
leaping  —  uncertain  which — into  the  crater  of 
Etna.  Mr.  Arnold  represents  him  as  a  suicide.  The 
main  scheme  of  the  poem,  therefore,  is  a  description 
■of  Empedocles  climbing  the  charred  and  blackened 
cone  of  Etna  to  his  doom.  There  is  breadth  and 
grandeur  in  this  conception,  but  if  unrelieved  it 
would  have  been  hard  and  gloomy.  Mr.  Arnold 
relieves  it  by  introducing  Callicles,  a  young  musi- 
cian who  hovers  about  the  mountain  unseen,  and 
sings  songs  and  plays  upon  his  harp  for  the  solace  of 
Empedocles.  The  only  other  figure  is  Pausanias,  a 
friend  of  Empedocles,  the  walking  gentleman  of  tha 
piece,  whose  use  is  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  and  his 
ears  open.  The  songs  of  Callicles  arc  as  good  of  their 
kind  as  any  in  the  language.  There  is  a  crystalline 
splendor,  clear  but  not  dazzling,  about  them,  which 
recalls  the  solemn  glow  of  Sophocles,  though  their 
music  is  more  light  and  aerial  than  that  of  the  Soph- 
oclean  lyre.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything 
finer  in  the  way  of  descriptive  lyric  poetry  than  the 
eongon  the  triumph  of  Apollo '  o ver  Marsyas :  — 

"  0  that  Fate  had  let  roe  see 
That  triumph  of  the  sweet  persuasive  tyre  ! 

That  famous  Anal  victory 
When  jealous  Pan  with  Marsyas  did  conspire  ! 

"When,  from  far  Parnassus'  side, 
Young  Apollo,  all  the  pride 
Of  the  Phrygian  flutes  to  tame, 

To  the  Phrygian  highland*  came  .  ' 
Where  the  long  green  reed -beds  sway 
In  the  ripplol  waters  gray 
Of  that  solitary  lake 
Where  Mmi  ruler's  streams  are  born  ; 
Where  the  ridged  pine-wooded  roots 
Of  Mrssogis  westward  break, 
MouoUng  westward,  higher  and  higher. 
There  was  h  -Jd  Uie  famous  strife  j 
There  the  Phrygian  brought  his  Unlet, 
And  Apollo  brought  his  lyre  ; 
And,  when  now  the  westering  sun 
Touched  the  bills,  the  strtfe  was  done. 
And  the  attentive  Muses  said  : 
1  Mamyaa  !  thou  art  vanquished.' 
Then  Apollo's  minister 
Hanged  upon  a  branching  Ar 


But  the  Marauls  who  were  there, 
Left  their  friend,  him!  with  robes 
In  the  wind,  anil  loose  dark  hair 
O'er  their  polished  bosoms  Mowing, 
"  i  her  ribboned  tambourine 
!  on  tin:  mouotaia  soil, 
i  a  lovely  frightened  mien 
Came  about  the 
But  he  Uirwd  bis 
Hunghuiy  another  way, 
From  the  grassy  san< 
Where  in  proud  repose  be  lay, 
With  one  arm  over  his  head. 
Watching  bow  the  whetting  sped." 


Bat  the  poem  as  a  whole  fails  in  the  essential  re- 
spect of  unity.  Its  second  half  is  not  connected  by 
any  vital  harmony  with  its  first.  In  each  division 
of  the  puem  Empedocles  speaks  at  great  length,  but 
what  he  says  in  the  second  is  not  homogeneous  with 
what  he  had  previously  uttered.  Having  ascended 
the  mountain  to  the  foot  of  the  cone,  be  pauses  to 
bit!  farewell  to  Pausairia*.  and  favors  that  excellent 
listener  with  a  variety  of  counsels,  strung  together 
in  verse.  They  are  to  the  effect  that  man  ought  to 
do  his  beat,  to  trust  himself,  to  make  the  most  of 
things,  to  leave  the  go<ts  and  the  eternities  alone. 
If  the  verses  prove  anything,  it  is  that  neither  Pau- 
sanias nor  Empedocles  has  a  chance  of  being  better 
of"  elsewhere  than  upon  the  solid  earth.  "  Because 
thou  must  not  dream,''  concludes  Empedocles,  "  thou 
need'st  not  then  despair."  No  remark  could  ho 
more  judicious,  nor  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  or 
purpose  of  suicide. 

Did  Empedocles,  foreseeing  a  coroner's  inqnest, 
wish  to  possess  Pausanias  with  the  idea  that  In;  was 
not  to  commit  suicide,  and  that  a  verdict  of /Wo  tie 
xe  would  be  unjust  ?  At  all  events,  he  no  sooner 
dismisses  Pausatua*  than  he  changes  his  toon,  and 
preaches  to  himself  another  long  sermon  on  the 
advisability  of  self-murder.  This  discourse  is  one 
continued  illustration  of  those  moods  of  mind  which 
he  had  j nst  been  urging  Pausanias  to  shun.  It  is 
discontent  from  beginning  to  end.  He  will  not  Imj 
a  ruler,  —  the  people  are  not  good  enough  :  he  will 
not  be  a  poet,  —  Apollo  fc  though  yonog.  is  "  intol- 
erably severe."  Solitude  is  a  bore;  society  is  an 
assemblage  of  bores ;  nothing  will  please  him  :  he 
is  querulous,  distracted,  unreasonable,  uncomforta- 
ble. He  indites,  however,  a  highly  nattering  testi- 
monial to  himself.  He  has  "'loved  no  darkness, 
sophisticated  no  truth,  nursed  no  delusion,  allowed 
no  fear,"  and  he  intimates  his  conviction  that  "  the 
elements  "  will  respect  so  superior  a  person,  and, 
should  he  leap  into  Etna,  will  not  let  him  11  die 
wholly."  Wide  the  influence  of  this  bright  idea 
is  upon  him,  he  leaps  into  the  crater.  And  this  is 
the  shrewd,  vigilant,  sub-acid  moralizcr  who  had 
lectured  Pausanias !  The  first  speech  cuts  the 
ground  completely  away  from  the  second.  To 
specify  nothing  further,  the  first  contained  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  that  there  is  bat  one  force  in 
nature,  and  that  men,  as  well  as  oceans  and  burn- 
ing mountains,  are  parts  of  it.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable reason  whv  that  particle  of  the  blind  uni- 
versal force  called  Empedocles  should  be  better  oil* 
in  the  heart  of  Ktna  than  on  its  edge.  The  poem 
Is  thus  fatally  injured  as  a  work  of  art ;  it  devul- 
ops  two  motives,  ami  these  contradictory. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  which  lavs 
Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Swinburne  under  a  fatal  dis- 
advantage in  the  production  of  their  classical  imi- 
tations as  compared  with  Keats  and  Goethe.  KeaU 
by  temperament  and  instinct,  Goethe  by  tempera- 
ment, instinct,  and  deliberate  resolution,  kept  clear 
of  controversy.  The  passion  of  artistic  production 
is  gencrically  different  from  the  passion  of  political, 
theological,  philosophical,  or  any  other  partisan- 
ship. The  two  came  nearer  to  being  combined 
in  Milton  than  in  any  other  great  poet ;  there  is  an 
echo  of  the  Puritan  war-music  in  "  Paradise  Lost "; 
but  we  have  Milton's  own  word  for  it  that,  in  taking 
up  the  pen  of  the  controversialist,  he  was  laying 
down  the  harp  of  the  poet,  and  when  he  com- 
menced his  epic  song  the  struggle  was  over,  and  the 
tramp  of  the  Ironsides  was  heard  only  in  the  far 
distance.     Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Swinburne  are 
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both  ardently  and  consciously  polemical-  Mr. 
Arnold  is  a  more  dignified  and  composed  par- 
tisan than  Mr.  Swinburne,  but  he  too  fights  for  a 
side.  He  does  the  gentlemanly  and  quiet  work  in 
the  committee-room ;  Mr.  Swinburne  rushes  into 
the  street,  calls  names,  pats  his  hands  to  bis  Miles, 
anJ  shouts  till  he  is  hoarse ;  but  both  are  tor  their 
party.  Mr.  Swinburne  makes  **  AtaJanta  in  Caly- 
don "  the  vehicle  of  a  vociferous  atheism,  obtru- 
sively blasphemous,  than  which  nothing  can  he  con- 
ceived more  alien  t»  the  reverent  and  thoughtful 
spirit  of  Greek  poetry.  His  crashing  atheistic  odes 
would  hare  startled  the  banters  and  huntresses  of 


the  Calydimian  boar  more  than  the  most  terrific 
charges  of  that  dangerous  U;.ist.  The  princely 
company  of  gods  and  heroes  thought  of  something 
quite  different  from  what  mamit-stly  filled  the  head 
of  our  English  bard  in  singing  about  them.  They 
thought  of  laying  spear  in  rest,  and  bearing  down 
upon  the  ferocious  pig  sent  by  Diana  to  avenge  her 
wrongs  ;  be  thinks  of  sounding  his  warrison  against 
what  lie  strikingly  calls  the  army  of  the  Philistines, 
and  hews  right  and  left  at  the  prepnsseeions  of  re- 
ligious people  m  England.  Inexpressible  by  wonls 
is  the  intense  dissimilarity  between  the  fiery  and 
importunate  atheism  of  the  '*  Atalanta  "  and  the  re- 
flect i  ve  profundity,  religions  calm,  awl  reverent  mod- 
eration of  the  poet  who  drew  lEdipus  at  Colonus. 

Mr.  Arnold  does  not  offend  so  glaringly  against 
the  spirit  of  Greek  poetry  as  Mr.  Swinburne;  but 
he  too,  in  his  M  Empedocles  on  Etna,"  is  modern 
and  polemical,  and  summons  the  otd  Greek  from 
the  caverns  of  Etna  to  put  into  hi*  mouth  a  dialect 
wbieh  neither  be  nor  his  fathers  knew,  a  dialect 
compounded  from  the  writings  of  Coaite,  Cariylc, 
and  M.  de  Sainte-Beure. 

It  is,  however,  in  its  polemical  aspect  that  Mr. 
Arnold's  poem  has  whatever  importance  may  at- 
tach to  it.  and  to  this,  leaving  the  question  of  its 
classicism,  found  or  lake,  I  now  torn.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne is  in  raptures  with  his  friend's  anault  upon 
the  outworks  of  the  Philistine.  In  intellectual 
px  try.  hu  assures  us,  there  has  been  nothing  equal 
to  Mr.  Arnold's  performance  since  the  days  of 
Wordsworth, —except,  indeed,  a  work  of  Mr.  W. 
B.  Scott's;  with  which,  to  my  confusion,  I  confess 
mrself  unacquainted.  Mr.  Swinburne  looks  down 
with  the  loftiest  ditdain  upon  all  who  persist  in  ac- 
cepting  Christianity  as  Ihvine.  It  ought  to  be 
something  superlative  which  these  gentlemen  have 
to  show  ns.    What  is  it  r 

Empedoclcs  gives  this  advice  to  Pansanias  :  — 

"  Onrr  rr*4  thy  nsrn  hnwt  rt»lit. 
And  thou  bwt  i\mi>  with  htn  ! 
>Ur,  p;.  nouttwr  1  i ir lit , 
5-areh  he  ft  th  a«.vxl  rear*. 
Sink  in  ttiyneK!   There aak  what  alia  thee  at  that  ihrlae  '  - 

Smdi  is  the  first  and  the  central  text  from  which 
Mr.  Swinburne  expounds  and  illustrates  those  doc- 
trines of  Mr.  Arnold  which  throw  the  wisdom  of 
Tennyson  and  Browning  into  the  shade. 

*'  This,"  we  are  informed,  44  is  the  gospel  of 
m'Tu,>*na.  the  creed  of  self-*m(Ttcienee,  which  sees 
tor  man  no  clearer  or  deeper  duty  than  that  of  in- 
tellectual self-reliance,  self-dependence,  self-respect; 
an  evangel  not  to  be  cancelled  or  supplanted  by  any 
revelation  of  mystic,  or  prophet,  or  saint." 

Some  people  have  mistaken  the  high  virtue  of 
self-snffieience  for  *'  the  base  vice  of  presumption  "  ; 
but  these  can  have  never  read  Mr.  Swinburne's  writ- 
ings, where  they  are  exquisitely  discriminated.  Mr. 
Swinburne^  years  and  achievements  make  it  be- 
coming in  him  to  rebuke  his  most  eminent  contem- 


poranes,  and  he  unhappily 
satisfactory  in  recent  poetry. 

u  We  have  had  evidences  of  religion,  i 
and  suspirations  of  all  kinds,  melodious  regrets  and 
tortuous*  returns  in  tavor  of  this  creed  or  that,  —  all 
by  way  of  poetic  work  ;  and  alt  within  the  com  paw 
and  shot-range  of  a  single  faith  :  all,  at  the  widest, 
bounded  north,  southeast,  and  west  by  material  riv- 
ers and  kills,  by  an  age  or  two  since,  'by  a  tradition 
or  two;  all  leaving  the  spirit  cramped  and  thirsty." 

Mr.  Arnold's  creed  is  at  least  explicit.  Man  has 
no  other  light  except  the  revelation  of  his  owa 
bosom.  All  beyond  this  is  aspiration,  *uspi ration, 
mystic  isos,  folly.  Worship,  unless  it  takes  place  at 
toe  shrine  of  the  breast,  and  is  in  honor  of  man 


himself,  is  altsurd.  In  point  of  tact,  worship  mav 
be  raid  to  be  annihilated  simpiieiier,  for  if  man  is  not 
to  trouble  himself  about  supernatural  revelations  or 
external  temples,  neither  is  he  to  prize  himself  too 
highly.  As  has  always  hap|iened,  the  discrowning 
of  the  King  of  the  universe  is  followed  by  the  dis- 
crowning of  the  vice-king  of  this  lower  world. 
'*  We  mortals  are  no  kings,"  remarks  Empedoctes. 
We  are  strangers  of  the  world,  sons  not  lords  of  na- 
ture. A  stony  indifference  is  nature's  universal  lawr 
and  if  we  arrogate  any  claim  to  her  preference,  we 
maunder  and  dream.  True,  we  have  a  thirst  for 
happiness,  and  wo  are  justified  in  trying  to  have  our 
cup  filled  with  pleasure  to  the  brim  ;  but  it  is  a  de- 
-t  this  earth  exists  to  make  us  happy. 

*  In  rain  onr  pent  iritis  fret, 

AtvJ  woul.l  the  »<«rhl  *at>dae, 


Ouudluuu  all  »e  ilu." 

We  are  born  into  life,  and  life  must  be  our  mould. 
Our  parent*  give  us  our  bones,  our  blood,  our  char- 
acter. As  we  grow  up.  everything  we  come  near  af- 
fects us.  "  To  tunes  we  did  not  call,  our  l>eing  must 
keep  chime."  Experience  soak*  into  us,  effacing  our 
opinious.  We  may  veil  ourselves  behind  curtains  of 
mist,  but  the  wavering  show  merely  obscures  or  per- 
plexes our  own  vision.  "  The  world  is  what  it  is  tor 
all  our  dust  and  din."  In  our  pride  and  wilfulnuM 
we  refuse  to  submit  to  nature's  conditions,  and  we 
of  course  suffer  lor  it-  We  "  use  our  bodies  ill," 
and  lose  our  health  ;  we  are  prodigals,  and  become 
poor.  Even  if  we  are  moral,  frugal,  and  teetotal, 
however,  our  case  is  no  better.  Nature,  once  for  all, 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  us,  having  other  children 
m  she  likes  juat  as  "well. 


"  Yet  eren  whm  man  tors.iie\ 

All  »iu  —  i«ju»t,  I*  pure, 
Abontl'iii*  all  »luc(i  makes 
Iti»  wi-lfniv  htseenre  — 
Other  attstenc  ■*  there  arv  that  clash  with  OUT*. 

►  Like  u«,  the  liirhtoiiiir  Bre» 

1/>V(!  to  liav.!  M-i\t--  n:»l  play  j 
The  »lr«ini,  lik«!  u*.  d.aire* 
An  unfeDr'tri**!  way  I 
Like  at,  the  Libyan  wioil  delights  to  roam  at 

"Stream*  will  not  curh  thrir  pride 
Tli«  ju»t  man  n»t  to  i-ntutnb, 
Nor  Hjrhttihie*  r>  «»H« 
T<>  Imivl-  h>«  virtu**  room  ; 
Not  is  that  wind  km  t>*ifU  U.iU  bWw*  a  good 
"Nature  with  eipml  tnlnd 
See*  all  her  ftm  at  ptay  $ 
Sen  nan  control  the  wind, 
The  wiml  m*n  away, 

Allows  the  proudly-ridiug  ami  the  fuuixlere4  bark." 

Mr.  Swinburne  cannot  express  the  wonder  and 
reverence  wherewith  be  contemplates  the  rhythmic 
wisdom  of  this.  He  looks  into  the  face  of  Mr. 
Arnold  with  an  artless  ecstasy  of  admiration  which 
is  really  touching.  But  there  is  nothing  in  what 
Empedocles  says  which  is  very  surprising,  and 
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there  is  a  serious  proportion  of  it  which  is  not  true. 
Those  trenchant  observations  about  our  life  being 
inevitably  conditioned  by  our  fathers  and  our  cir- 
cumstances remind  one  of  a  friend  of  college  days ; 
a  friend  remembered  not  unkindly  on  the  whole, 
but  with  a  slight  mixture  of  that  contempt  which  is 
bred  of  familiarity,  —  to  wit,  the  time-honored  de- 
bate on  necessity  and  free-will.  Mr.  Arnold,  as 
Mr.  Swinburne  will  be  much  astonished  to  hear, 
does  not  go  far  ,  into  that  ancient  question,  and 
if  these  gentlemen  would  like  to  see  logical  work 
on  the  subject  by  a  master  in  the  dialectic  craft, 
they  may  be  recommended  to  the  "  iron-linked  and 
invulnerable  argument "  in  favor  of  man's  bondage 
to  predetermined  motives  constructed  by  one  Jon- 
athan Edwards.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  ob- 
serve that,  whatever  Mr.  Arnold  or  Mr.  Swinburne 
may  advance  to  the  contrary,  man  does  not  stand  on 
a  level  with  nature's  common  phenomena.  Wheth- 
er from  nature,  or  from  nature's  God,  he  unques- 
tionably holds  sovereignty  here  below,  and  is,  as 
Goethe  calls  him,  the  "  small  god  of  earth."  The 
Libyan  wind  ?  Why,  he  tames  its  wayward  will, 
and  forces  it  to  sit,  his  obedient  slave,  in  the  corner 
of  his  shoulder-of-rautton  Bail.  The  torrent  ?  He 
curbs  its  pride,  lays  it  down  in  the  smooth  mill- 
stream,  and  set*  it,  with  steady,  patient  throbbing, 
to  turn  his  wheel  And  has  not  the  lightning  stooped 
at  his  bock  from  the  cloud,  and  does  it  not  at 
this  hour  bear  his  messages  under  three  thousand 
miles  of  sea  ?  Would  not  all  the  children  of  nature 
stand  up  and  tell  Mr.  Arnold  that  he  mocks  them, 
and  that  the  terrible  man-child  is  their  conqueror 
and  king  ?  Over  the  individual,  indeed,  nature  has 
power,  and  at  moments,  like  a  maniac  when  his 
keeper's  eye  is  turned  aside,  the  force  which  man 
has  tamed  and  quelle*  1  springs  npon  him  with  glare 
and  yell,  to  cast  him  down  and  rend  him.  But 
against  man  united,  against  the  ordered  array 
of  human  kind,  against  the  ever-advancing,  far- 
stretching  line  of  the  great  exercitus  of  the  race,  na- 
ture's rude  host,  —  winds,  lightnings,  pestilences, 
storms,  —  what  are  they  ?    Chaff  before  the  blast. 

Mr.  Arnold,  however,  will  not  consider  this  long 
battle  and  gradual  victory.  Man,  he  insists  upon 
it,  will  not  "  fight  as  best  he  can,  and  win  what 's 
won  by  strife.  The  bewildered  mortal  Beoks  an 
easier  way  to  cheat  his  pains.  He  peoples  the  air 
with  gods,  —  cruel  gods,  who  embitter  human  life, 
kind  gods,  who  smile  on  human  endeavor,  —  and 
tries  to  find  an  opiate  for  his  indolent  wretchedness 
in  paying  homage  to  these.  Such  conduct  is  quite 
nonsensical.  Granting  even  that  the  world  may  be 
filled  with  gods  whom  we  cannot  see,  they  are  ne- 
cessarily impotent,  argues  Mr.  Arnold,  either  to 
mend  or  mar  our  state. 

"  All  things  th«  world  which  fill 
Of  but  one  staff  are  (pun, 
That  we  who  rail  are  still, 
With  what  we  rail  at  one  ; 
One  with  the  o'cr-iaboreJ  power  that  through  the  bread th  and  length 

"  Of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea, 

In  mm,  and  plants,  and  stone", 
Hath  toll  perpetually, 
And  struggles,  pants,  and  moan* ; 
Fata  would  do  mil  things  well,  but  sometimes  fail  a  in  strength. 

"  And  patiently  exact 
This  universal  Uod, 
Alike  to  any  act 
rToceeds  at  any  nod, 
And  quietly  d.vlnims  the  cursings  of  himself. 

"  This  is  not  what  man  bat's, 
Yet  he  can  curse  but  Mils. 
Harsh  gods  and  hostile  Kates 
Are  dream*  !  this  only  it  ■■ 
Is  everywhere  5  sustains  the  wise,  the  footiah  elf." 


This  is  a  lucid  enough  statement  of  the  pantheis- 
tic view  of  things,  ana  what  makes  it  curiously  in- 
teresting is  that  it  really  appears  to  be  Mr.  Arnold's 
belief,  not  only  in  poetry,  out  in  prose ;  not  only 
for  literature,  but  for  fife.  It  cannot,  of  course,  in 
itself  be  new  to  any  educated  man,  unless  it  be  to 
Mr.  Swinburne ;  and  as  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  sup- 
port it  by  arguments  which  have  even  a  semblance 
of  newness,  it  would  be  pedantry  to  enter  upon  a 
formal  statement  of  the  proof  that  personality,  not 
indifference,  is  the  central  principle  of  the  universe, 
personality  of  physical  power,  personality  of  moral 
will,  personality  in  God,  the  Spirit  of  the  universe, 
personality  in  man,  the  spirit  that  represents  God 
here.  After  all,  the  matter  is  hardly  one  for  argu- 
ment ;  if  a  man  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  ordinance 
of  moral  law  in  this  universe,  an  ordinance  written 
with  the  precision  of  an  individual  lawgiver  on 
the  tablets  of  the  human  heart,  he  it  not  likely  to 
have  it  revealed  to  him  by  formal  statement  of  evi- 
dence. Something  on  the  point,  however,  will 
come  in  our  way  as  we  proceed. 

'  Mr.  Arnold  buttresses  his  declaration  of  panthe- 
ism with  replies  to  several  of  those  arguments  ad- 
duced by  men  in  defence  of  a  belief  in  God  and  in 
immortality.  As  Mr.  Swinburne  says,  he  "  rebukes 
and  confutes  the  feeble  follies  of  inventive  hope,  the 
futile  forgeries  of  inventive  comfort.''  Looking 
upon  the  great  world,  reflecting  how  little  he  can 
know  of  it  in  his  brief  span  of  earthly  existence, 
man  thinks  of  a  Being  to  whom  nature  is  all  known, 
and  of  an  enduring  life  in  which  he  shall  expatiate  in 
ever  new  fields  of  knowledge.  Again,  he  feels  that 
bis  capacity  for  happiness  has  been  here  unsatisfied, 
and  he  conceives  the  hope  of  blessedness  in  a  celes- 
tial dwelling.  Dreams,  mere  dreams!  says  Mr. 
Arnold  and  screams  Mr.  Swinburne.  Our  knowl- 
edge, poor  blinking  lantern  which  has  been  of  some 
use  to  us  in  picking  our  way  through  the  thick  fogs 
of  this  world,  will  be  flung  contemptuously  into  the 
grave  by  death,  and  extinguished  forever.  As  for 
eternal  joy, — 

"  Tools !  thai  so  often  here 

Happiness  mocked  our  prayer, 
I  think  might  make  us  fear 
A  like  event  elsewhere  ! " 


"  The  mighty  hopes  which  make  us  men,"  there- 
fore, are  deluding  phantoms,  and  if  our  human  na- 
ture whispers  to  us  of  such  things,  she  must,  like  a 
lying  spirit,  be  smitten  on  the  mouth. 

By  all  means,  I  answer,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
she  be  convicted  of  falsehood.  But  if  she  has  been 
faithful  in  little,  it  seems  fair  and  brave  to  trust  her 
in  much ;  and  if  she  has  spoken  the  truth  for  time, 
it  is  not  extravagant  to  pay  attention  to  her  whis- 
perings on  the  subject  of  eternity.  How  stands 
the  fact  ? 

Bom  into  the  world  in  ignorance,  man  is  im- 
pelled by  an  imperious  instinct  to  know.  "  Seek," 
whispers  a  voice  in  his  soul,  "  and  thou  shah  find." 
He  seeks,  he  observes,  he  inquires.  He  ascends  the 
mountain  of  knowledge,  —  rugged,  precipitous;  be 
climbs  with  difficulty  from  crag  to  crag;  on  the 
topmost  peak,  in  the  clear  evening  of  an  intel- 
lectual life,  he  beholds,  not  sterile  boundaries  of  a 
universe  explored,  but  an  ocean  of  knowledge  yet 
to  be  traversed,  a  Pacific  of  truth  stretching  on  and 
on  into  the  deeps  of  eternity.  The  fascination  of 
that  placid  splendor  is  as  great  upon  him  as  when 
he  first  aspired  to  know.  He  yearns  to  begin  a 
new  voyage.  He  looks  into  the  eyes  of  his  fellows 
a  "dumb  surmise"  of  endless  progress  and 
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limitless  attainment  and  hope  sublime.  Tbe  prom- 
ise-whisper of  his  infancy  baa  not  deceived  him ;  he 
has  upon  earth  made  some  onward  steps,  and  tasted 
of  the  ecstasy  of  knowledge ;  his  eye*  have  been 
opened,  and  life  has  taught  him  that  there  is  an  in- 
finite to  be  known.  And  now  that  transporting 
whisper  is  once  more  at  his  ear,  "  What  thou 
knowest  not  now  thou  sbalt  know  hereafter." 
Mind,  the  angel  of  the  universe,  ready  to  soar  out 
of  tbe  mists  of  earth,  preens  her  wings  for  everlast- 
ing flight.  The  instinct  which  forbids  her  to  close 
her  pinions  and  to  die  has  been  veracious  for  time, 
and  it  is  justly  trusted  for  eternity. 

80  with  the  instinctive  thirst  for  happiness.  Man 
is  ltorn  helpless  and  miserable,  as  well  as  ignorant. 
Naked,  feeble,  weaponless,  the  man-child  lies  gasp- 
ing on  the  rocks.  But  a  will  to  live,  a  tpill  to  con- 
quer, a  irill  to  be  happy,  stirs  in  bis  breast ;  joy  he 
im[)ortiinately  demands,  and  tbe  instinct  which  bids 
him  demand  it  assures  him  that  he  has  a  right  to 
possess  it.  lie  accepts  the  promise  in  faith.  He 
rises  to  his  feet  The  wind  raves  mockingly  in  his 
realm  of  rock  and  swamp  and  black  moorland,  but 
he  sings  it  a  song  of  defiance,  and  tells  it  that  it  will 
one  day  be  a  Zephyr  to  pipe  in  his  garden.  And 
his  song  comes  true.  The  world  yields  him  harvest 
of  happiness  in  return  for  his  toil.  Civilization 
crowns  him  with  her  rewards,  for  it  is  the  mere 
whine  of  intellectual  green-sickness  to  say  that  the 
civilized  man  is  not  happier  than  the  savage.  Tast- 
ing happiness,  man  feels  —  every  healthy  person 
feels  —  that  Joy  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  soul 
expatiates,  flourishes,  grows.  But  tbe  taste  of  hap- 
piness be  has  had  upon  earth  has  been  only  enough 
to  let  him  know  what  joy  is,  and  how  much  joy  may 
do  for  man.  The  scant  sunshine  of  earth's  bliss 
awakens  a  surmise  of  what  the  soul  may  enjoy,  of 
what  the  soul  may  be,  in  the  eternal  light  of  God  ; 
and  as  the  instinct  of  happiness  has  not  deceived 
him  here,  he  believes  that  it  also  will  not  deceive 
him  hereafter. 

Such,  I  submit,  is  the  just  and  rational  interpre- 
tation of  nature's  revealing  upon  these  matters. 
The  answer  to  the  riddle  of  human  destiny  is  not 
that  man's  life  is  a  falsehood,  that  man  himself  is  an 
elaborate  lie.  It  is  in  loyally  believing  and  obeying 
the  dictates  of  his  higher  nature  that  he  becomes 
great.    His  regal  instincts  speak  the  tnitb. 

These  speeches  of  Empedocles  are  at  bottom  an 
exposition  and  enforcement  of  the  thesis  of  the  Cotn- 
tists,  that  religion,  in  its  ordinary  and  legitimate  ac- 
ceptation, as  an  impulse,  attraction,  or  energy  direct- 
ing man  towards  an  Infinite  Spirit,  and  turning  his 
thoughts  and  hopes  on  a  life  of  immortality,  is  a 
grand  mistake,  and  has  been  a  source  of  evil  to  man. 
This  tin-sis  I  simply  and  definitely  reject.  Religion 
has  been  a  stimulus,  an  aid,  a  pole-star  in  human 
history.  Like  all  the  influences  which  act  mightily 
upon  the  soul  of  man,  —  like  the  passions  them- 
selves, which  for  good  or  for  evil  are  the  warriors, 
the  workers,  the  gigantic  toilers  of  the  mind, — 
religion  has  been  liable  to  misdirection,  misuse,  in- 
toxication, delirium.  But  the  testimony  of  the  past 
is  that  religion  has  been,  on  the  whole,  beneficent 
to  mankind.  The  fiercest,  rudest  tribe  that  had  a 
religion  was  superior  to  the  tribe  that  had  none. 
The  religious  tribe  had  started  in  the  march  of  prog- 
ress ;  it  was  going  on ;  its  gods,  bad  as  they  might 
be,  were  ideals  painted  on  the  skies  of  heaven,  to- 
wards which  it  lifted  up  the  head ;  they  were  some- 
thing better,  something  higher,  than  itself,  — some- 
thing to  be  admired  and  reverenced,  to  be  risen  to, 


to  be  striven  after.  All  religions,  therefore,  have 
been  wrong  only  in  degree ;  the  spirit  that  sneers 
and  disbelieves, —  tbe  spirit  of  frivolity  and  indiffer- 
ence, of  heartless  irony  and  jaded  diaconteut,  of 
giggling  merriment  and  languid  sensuality,  —  this 
has  been  the  universal  minister  of  death  in  human 
societies. 

The  vivid  poetical  religion  of  the  finest  European 
J  tribes  in  tbe  morning  ot  Hellenic  civilization  was 
not  so  much  a  falsehood  as  a  presage  of  truth.  They 
err  who  represent  it  as  having  consisted  siinplv  in 
nature-worship ;  they  err  who  would  resolve  it  wholly 
into  hero-worship :  it  was  a  subtle  blending  of  awe- 
struck wonder  before  the  might  and  mystery  of 
nature,  and  of  reverent  appreciation  —  chiefly,  "how- 
ever, as  a  mere  prevailing  force  —  of  the  heroic  in 
man.  It  broke  into  syllables  and  stammering  ac- 
cents the  truth  that  nature  is  not  dead,  that  human 
history  is  not  purposeless,  that  there  is  a  celestial 
ground-plan  in  the  structure  of  the  world.  And 
now,  when  science  has  taken  the  reins  of  the  sun- 
chariot  out  of  the  hands  of  Apollo,  and  the  sun- 
gleams  in  the  valley,  when  the  summer  shower  falls 
free,  are  no  longer  the  glittering  robes  of  immortals 
rejoicing  in  solemn  dance  at  the  marriage  of  Zeus 
and  Hera,  of  heaven  and  earth,  cannot  reason  sub- 
stitute a  more  articulate  and  coherent  doctrine  for 
that  Bweet  fancying  ?  I  venture  to  answer  in  the 
alii  rmativc. 

Avoiding  vague  talk  on  a  subject  on  which  we 
are  perhaps  apt  to  think  and  talk  rather  vaguely,  I 
would  suggest  that  science,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  human 'progress,  tends  to  ad  I 
clearness  to  the  idea,  and  evidence  to  the  fact,  of 
relation  subsisting  between  man  and  the  world,  of 
appointment  of  each  for  each.  Not  only  in  what 
nature  u,  but  still  more  in  what  she,  apparently  of 
set  purpose,  refuses  to  be ;  in  her  pause  and  reser- 
vation and  denial ;  in  her  treasures  that  are  hidden, 
and  her  beauty  that  is  veiled ;  in  that  mystic  im- 
perfection which,  for  man,  lies  everywhere  over 
nature,  putting  his  energy  to  the  train,  and  forcing 
him  to  better  and  beautify  the  world ;  in  the  in- 
salubrity and  discomfort  of  savage  climates,  which 
can  be  tempered  into  mildness;  in  the  barrenness  of 
unploughed  lands  which  culture  can  change  into  fer- 
tility ;  in  the  wild  grains  which  must  be  nurtured,  the 
wild  fruit-trees  which  must  be  grafted  and  pruned, 
the  wild  animals  which  must  be  tamed  and  do- 
mesticated ;  in  the  opulence  of  iron  and  coal  Iving 
deep  in  the  earth,  the  powers  of  steam  and  electricity 
requiring  to  be  explored  anil  regulated  ;  —  in  these 
and  a  thousand  such  phenomena  there  is  a  precise 
adaptation  of  the  world  to  educate  man,  and  of  man 
to  educe  the  fulness  and  foison  of  the  world,  which 
it  requires  a  dead-lift  effort  of  the  mind  to  impute  to 
chance,  and  which  reason  easily  and  graciously  re- 
cognizes as  the  work  of  a  Divine  Intelligence.  Why 
not  accept  the  light  of  that  natural  law  which  has 
in  many  a  province  been  a  lamp  to  science,  namely, 
that  what  is  distinctive  and  peculiar  in  every  crea- 
ture affords  the  hint  to  its  meaning  and  to  the  law 
of  its  existence  ?  The  only  creature  on  earth  that 
has  religion  is  man  ;  the  only  creature  on  earth  that 
has  a  moral  will  is  man  ;  the  only  creature  that  has 
named  the  name  of  God  is  man.  Is  not  this  the  key 
to  the  riddle  of  the  world  V  Is  there,  after  all,  any 
objection  to  it  except  just  this,  that  it  exactly  fits 
the  case,  that  it  turns  easily  in  the  wards  of  the  lock, 
that  it  is  an  open  secret,  and  that  man  is  too  proud, 
too  presumptuous,  to  tielieve  in  a  secret  that  is 
open  ?   I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  noth- 
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ing  of  mvatery  will,  in  any  v 
sidering  the  lot  of  the  individual,  or  even  of  the 
nation  ."there  is  difficulty,  terrible  difficulty.  Again 
and  again  will  the  soul,  in  th«  impassioned  agony 
of  sympathetic  pain,  cry  out.— Why  slept  tin; 
lightnings  when  that  solitary  child  was  tortnrcd : 
when  that  kind,  heroic,  l>cautiful  wmnin  died  in 
agony  of  fire;  when  that  brave  tribe  was  sold  into 
slavery  V  But  the  purpose  of  God  w  very  wonder- 
ful and  very  deep;  and  may  it  not  be  that  in  these 
verv  throbs  of  sympathetic  anguish,  urging  us  to 
destroy  cruelty  and  wrong  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  impelling  generation  alter  general  ion  to  strive 
more  ardently  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
done  to  make  such  horrors  impossible,  we  hav«  the 
proof  that  the  individual  sufferers  have  not  endured 
in  vain,  and  the  explanation  of  the  possibility  of 
snch  occurrences  taking  pi  we  under  the  govero- 
inent  of  moral  law  and  of  infit»ite  beneficence  ? 

In  the  poem  entitled  "  OI>erinann  Once  More," 
Mr.  Arnold  attains  a  loftier  altitude  of  poetry  than 
in  the  u  Empedoeles."  There  is  more  in  it  of  prac- 
tical grappling  with  the  present,  more  of  the  speech 
of  living  man  to  living  man.  than  in  the  arid  and 
unblossorning generalities  i»f  the  Sicilian  Kech-siastes. 
In  verses  imbued  with  heartfelt  sincerity  of  imnn- 
ins,  and  moving  on  in  majestic  roll  of  grave  and 
earnest  music,  Mr.  Arnold  presents  us  with  a  plrlo- 
sophical  summing  up  of  Christian  civilization,  de- 
cides as  to  its  value  and  validity  in  our  day,  and 
looks  in  the  face  the  perilous  and  testing  question 
of  what  is  now  to  be  hoped  for  and  to  he  dime. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  —  thus  he  proceed*,— 
the  world  was  in  much  such  a  state  as  at  present. 
Its  head  was  clear,  its  activity  unpatrsing.  its  affire 
splendid,  its  fare  sumptnons ;  but  it  did  not  thrive], 
and  that  because  its  "  heart  was  stone."  Mr. 
Arnold's  picture  of  Roman  civilization,  in  it*  hour 
of  perfect  triumph  and  of  utter  failure,  is  masterly: 

"On  that  hnrd  Paean  world  disgust 
A ud  secret  lialMnj:  HI 
Deep  WMriiir«  nn<l  **ted  la«t 
Mulu  hamuli  life  a  hell. 

"  In  hl»  cool  hall,  with  hiurjcaril  eyes, 
The  Komnil  imblr  lay: 
He  ilrxvu  ahppvl,  in  fnri"in  Jtulse, 
Along  the  AppLub  way. 

"He  made  n  f<ni»t,  ilr.mk  fierce  and  fast, 
And  crowiw  I  hi-  linir  with  flowers,  — 
No  easier  nor  no  quicker  pawci 


Rut  morning  broke  from  the  Kast.  Tl»e  star  of 
Bethlehem  rose.  The  West  heard  the  doctrine  of 
the  Child  and  the  Crucified.  She  Hung  crown  and 
sword  away,  imperial  purple  and  luxurious  pomp: 
?he  rushM  into  the  wilderness.  Her  heart  melted; 
she  wept;  but  on  her  tears  was  the  light  of  day- 
spring  :  — 

"Tram  washed  t»ve  trouble  from  her  face  ! 
She  chaii|;cd  into  n  child. 
'Mid  weeds  and  wreck  i  »^^■^  Mood,  —  a  ptacr 
0(  ruin,  —  but  she  sinUcd !  " 

A  wave  of  love  streamed  out  upon  the  world  "  from 
Christ's  then  open  grave."  For  centuries  its  force 
continued  unspent:  — 

**  Ay.  sif*  l"nir.  endure*  hi*  span 
Of  life,  't  t»  true,  received, 
That  ptraclmu  ChlM.  that  thom-crowned  Man, 
lk'  lived  while  we  believed." 

But  we  no  longer  believe,  anil,  in  consequence  — 


»« Now  he  is  dead.   Far  hence  he  tie* 
In  the  lorn  Syrian  town, 
And  on  hii  grave,  with  shinlDft  ejts, 
The  Syrian  iltn  look  down  " 


There  is  but  one  word  that  now  reaches  us  from  the 
silent,  sacred  Kast :  — 

"  Fern  David'*  lip*  this  word  dll  roll, 
T  is  true  and  livinjt  yet  ; 
Ho  man  can  *ire  *j»  krotktr's  toul, 
ti<t>  fay  Im  broi  itr't  debt.'" 

Man  must  henceforward  stand  "alone,  self-poised." 
Christianity  has  played  its  part  in  world-history. 
The  Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  swept 
away,  and  Protestantism  has  failed  to  take  it* 
place : — 

"The  pant,  Its  mil  it'  of  union  no, 
Had  failed  to  live  and  thl+re  ; 
Thv  past,  its  numk  of  uiiiuu  gone, 
tiay,  i.»  il  num.'  alive  ? 

11  Your  creed*  an-  ilcad,  your  rite*  are 
Your  social  order  too  ; 
Where  utrva  he,  the  power  who  said 
S«e,  /  makt  ail  thutfM  ntxol 

'The  millions  saff-r  stllL,  and  rrrieve  ; 

And  vdiMtoao  >iel|>er>i  heal 
TViUi  olil-W'Tld  cure*  men  half  believe 
Fur  woes  they  wholly  feel  f  " 


What  hope,  then  ? 
The  sun  is  risen  :  — 


Much,  replies  Mr.  Arnold. 


u  lie  mrlu  the  icebergs  of  the  past, 
A  frrren  uew  earth  appears. 
MIlll  'ii*.  whos.'  liven  In  ke  lay  fast, 
llnre  tlmuxhta,  and  smiles,  and  tean. 

"  Tlie  worM's  trrrat  nrdT  dawns  In 
Alt'  r  t.nut  darkness  rede, 
Divinelicr  iuiaxni,  clearer  seen, 
WiUi  happier  leal  pursued." 

How?  we  impatiently  ask.  What 
order '(    What  is  to  be  hoped  for,  what  to  be  done  1 
Here  is  the  answer  :  — 

«  What  Mill  of  ,rren)fth  ii  left,  emplny, 
That  eriril  to  help  men  Rain  : 
Onr  mitjhtt/  wdLf  of  thought  and  joy 
Ltftinj  mankind  amain.™ 

And  then  the  oracle  is  dumb.  Fain  would  one  ask 
by  what  terrestrial  impulse,  or  celestial  attraction, 
this  "  mighty  wave  "  is  to  arise.  With  the  heavens- 
Mr.  Arnold  has  ahjured  commuuion.  There  is  tor 
him  no  God  but  that  blind  impartial  force  whivb 
lives  in  stones  and  trees  ami  oceans.  Nor  can 
t'.irth  Imd  him  ;u>sistance,  for  the  great  enthusiasms 
which  have  arisen  among  men  in  the  p;ist  were 
delusions,  and  the  secret  of  those  delusions,  the 
trii-k  of  the  old  religious  mystery,  has  been  dis- 
covered. What  sun  has  risen  ?  None.  The  light 
of  joy  that  is  henceforward  to  flash  and  gleam 
throipgh  the  universe,  gilding  its  waves  and  paiuting 
its  rainbows,  is  to  emanate  from  no  God. 

Mr.  Arnold  would,  he  tells  us,  have  been  a 
Christian  if  he  hail  arrived  in  the  world  a  few  age* 
sooner.  While  Christianity  was  credible,  be  would 
so  gladly  have  believed  it. 

"  0,  had  I  lived  In  that  Rreat  day, 
How  had  in  rrt"ry  new 
Filled  earth  and  heaven,  and  caught  away 

My  ravinli'  d  xpiril  too  ! 

"  No  doUKT-Qour  of  humid  stone  . 
II  in  I  been  t"  i  cold  for  me  ; 
For  m>*  m>  Kantem  deftert  tooe 
Had  been  too  for  to  See. 

"  Ho  thnn-thts  that  to  the  wnrM  belong 
H  id  stood  axaiiwt  Uie  wave 

Of  love  which  »et  so  deep  and  strung 
1'rotn  Christ's  then  open  grave. 

"No  lonely  llf-  hod  pniised  teo  slow 
When  1  eoaltl  hourly  see 
That  wan  nailed  Form,  with  ttead  drooped  tow, 

L'poo  the  bitter  tree." 

pronounces  it  to  be  a 
to  be  well  deceived,  — 


That  is  to  sav,  Mr.  Arnold 
desirable  and  blessed  tltinir 
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to  be  lapped  in  tweet  delusion.  I  think  it  is  manlier 
to  bold  with  Paul  that,  it'  Christianity  is  a  dream, 
the  very  sweetness  of  its  illusions,  the  very  glory  of 
its  dazzling  imagery  and  transporting  promises, 
render  those  deceived  by  it  the  more  miserable. 
Madness,  be  its  visions  gay  or  gloomy,  is  itnmedi- 
cably  sad.  To  bo  in  his  right  mind  is  best  for  a 
man  ;  and  the  tightness  of  the  mind  is  belief  in 
truth,  however  harsh.  But  I  may  be  jiermitted  to 
question  the  correctness,  though  I  do  not  in  the 
least  question  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Arnold's  theory, 
as  to  what  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  lived  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  May  it  not  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  have  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  struggling  sect  whose  reputation  was  so  ambig- 
uous, ami  which  was  so  largely  recruited  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  sinners  and  publicans,  Mag- 
dalen;) and  staves  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  whole,  more 
probable  thai  his  sensibilities  would  have  been  too 
dainty  for  such  companionship,  and  that  he  would 
have  been  found  cultivating  sweetness  and  light  in 
•onu'  refined  Gnostic  coterie  V 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Arnold  has  less  reason  for  | 
rejecting  Christianity  now  than  he  would  have  had 
at  any  period  since  John  the  Bajrtist  sent  his  dis- 
ciple* to  the  Master.  The  early  Christians  were 
nearer  to  the  time  when  Christ  hung  upon  the  cross 
than  we  are,  but  they  had  not  such  means  at  their 
command  as  we  possess  of  forming  a  clear  and 
articulate  idea  of  the  evidence  tor  that  and  the  ac- 
companying occurrences.  Those  who,  centuries 
long,  had  assailed  Christianity  with  the  weapons  of 
historical  criticism  have  as  good  as  thrown  down 
their  tool*,  and  taken  refuse  in  the  abstract  a«ter- 
tion  that  miracle  is  impossible  They  will  not  admit 
that  Christianity  has  been  proved  Divine  ;  but  the 
problem  of  r/wproving  its  historical  evidence,  with- 
out invalidating  all  proof  of  occurrences  long  since 
p.ist,  has  baffled  them;  and  in  irritated  perplexity, 
remarking  with  a  continental  writer  that  it  would 
be  interesting,  were  it  possible,  to  discover  the  germ 
of  the  Christian  fable,  they  pass  on. 

lint  Christianity  has  lost  its  power.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved.  Practically  it  is  extinct.  Is  this,  I  ask  in 
calmness  and  sobriety,  true  ?  To  me,  looking  at 
the  question  as  boldiy,  broadly,  and  solierly  as  I 
can,  it  appears  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  for 
Christianity  more  promising  now  than  it  has  ever 
been.  Christianity  was  never  so  wise  and  pure, — 
never  did  Christian  zeal  burn  with  so  clear  and 
nr.lent  a  flame, — as  at  this  hour.  Monastic  Chris- 
trinity  was  very  narrow  and  very  sickly.  Latin 
Ci-rstianity.  thoogh  one  of  the  most  glorious  things 
ever  beheld  on  this  earth,  was  cramped  with  sujier- 
stitH.n.  Protestant  Christianity,  an  organized  at  the 
K.'lorm  ition.  was  grievously,  inexpressibly  injured 
by  the  worldliness  of  its  patrons,  by  the  secularly 
of  its  arrangements,  by  the  rigidity  of  its  forms,  by 
the  Hoivhitig  intellectualism  of  its  spirit,  by  the 
paralyzing  influence  of  its  great  sin  in  gnashing  it> 
teeth  with  furious  hatred  against  those  who,  a  few 
ieni>  lietbre,  had  been  eompanied  with  as  fellow- 
Ci;i'istians.  The  Christianity  which  is  vital  at  this 
hour,  i  lie  Christianity  which  more  or  less  inspires 
devout  and  intelligent  souls  in  all  Churches,  and  in 
nil  civilized  nations,  is  a  gentler,  purer,  more  beau- 
tiful spirit  of  moral  life  than  ever  in  this  world 
bre  ithed  in  an  equal  numtver  of  human  bosoms. 
Only  in  these  latter  days,  —  nor  is  the  tact  wonder- 
ful, ii»r  the  truth  in  its  simplicity  is  always  the 
highest  and  the  last  attainment  of  man,  —  have  we 
really  learned  that  toleration,  mercy,  brotherly 


kindness,  are  of  the  essence  of  Christianity.  True, 
there  is  much  doubt  abroad.  But  docs  tlie  thought- 
ful mind  sec  no  meaning,  no  preciousness,  no 
blessed  influence,  educating,  humanizing,  refining, 
in  doubt?  Is  not  doubt  the  hand,  trembling  yet 
careful,  that  turns  the  telescope  of  earnest  inquiry 
upon  the  heavens  of  truth  ?  Is  not  doubt  the 
revealer  of  difficulty,  and  does  it  not  thus  minister 
to  the  most  delicate  sympathy  of  intellect  and  of 
heart  ?  Is  it  not  doubt  that  casts  those  sidedights 
upou  dogma,  and  suggests  those  reserves  and  quali- 
fications, which  must  characterize  every  statement 
or  solution  of  a  complicated  question  that  is  deli- 
cately and  finely  true ?  Doubt  is  the  element  of 
all  the  most  sincere  and  exquisite  action  of  mind, 
the  mother  of  intellectual  modesty,  and  manly  dif- 
fidence, and  gracious  forbearance  In  an  age  of  ma- 
ture learning  and  varied  speculation  like  ours,  it  is 
no  paradox  to  say  that  he  who  has  first  doubted 
and  then  believes,  believes  best ;  and  scarce  a  para- 
dox to  alfiriu  that  he  who  has  never  doubted  has 
never  believed.  I  a tu,  of  course,  aware  that  there 
is  a  habit  of  affected  and  feeble  dubitation,  which 
is  the  mere  wasting  of  the  intellectual  fibre  and 
the  fainting  of  heart  and  soul ;  but  profoundly  true 
is  it  that  honest,  brave,  onward-looking  doubt  is 
the  ally  of  faith  and  hope,  and  the  handmaid  of 
love 

Mr.  Arnold  thinks  of  Christianity  only  as  a  sys- 
tem, feudal  or  modern,  Papal  or  Protestant.  But 
what  if  it  is  more  than  a  system  ?  What  if,  when 
the  inadequacy  of  all  system*  to  contain  its  ethe- 
real spirit  had  been  demonstrated,  and  the  massive 
ccclesiasticisms  of  the  past,  like  icebergs  stranded 
in  a  southern  clime,  were  inevitably  melting  away, 
its  genuine,  inborn  potency  should  be  then  firU 
fully  exhibited  ?  What  if  the  race  has  been  gradual- 
ly, through  all  these  ages,  preparing  itself  to  know 
and  appreciate  Christianity  —  the  chambers  of  the 
human  spirit  enlarging  themselves  to  receive  the 
heavenly  visitant  and  her  august  retinue  of  truths 
and  ideas  r  Only  in  these  last  days,  when  the  de- 
velopment of  material  civilization  has  drawn  na- 
tions towards  each  other  by  the  ties  of  commercial 
association,  has  it  been  surmised  by  practical  men 
—  by  at  least  here  and  tliere  a  practical  man  — 
that  the  morality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which,  during  eighteen  centuries  of  the  clangor  and 
tormeut  of  war,  all  Governments  and  all  Churches 
have  assumed  to  be,  on  the  platform  of  national  life, 
impracticable,  admits  of  being  realized,  and  that 
literally  the  soundest  national  policy,  the  policy 
producing  most  of  benefit  for  all,  is  that  each  nation 
should  seek  to  promote  its  neighbor's  welfare,  and 
to  communicate,  instead  of  monopolizing,  the  bounty 
of  Providence.  What  a  revolution  were  that,  worth 
another  thousand  years  of  waiting  and  working, 
which  should  see  nations  changed  from  fighting  na- 
tions into  co-operating  nations ! 

Mr.  Arnold  returns,"  or  thinks  that  he  returns,  to 
David.  u  No  man  can  bear  his  brother's  sin  or  pay 
his  brother's  debt."  Hard  and  cold  negation,  false 
and  haggard  and  dead  !  Man  is  man  in  that  he 
bears  his  brother's  sin  and  pays  his  brother's  debt. 
All  the  glory  of  human  tenderness,  of  human 
trust,  of  human  fellowship,  the  deepest  music  of  chiv- 
alry, the  loveliest  devotion  of  friemlship,  all  that 
is  most  sacred  and  thrilling  and  beautiful  in  human 
story,  is  destroyed  by  this  attitude  of  rocky  isolation 
and' iron  pride.  Man  to  rise  must  accept  help  from 
the  meanest  of  his  fellows,  and  the  deepest  think- 
ers of  the  time  —  Goethe  for  one  of'  them  —  would 
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not  agree  with  Mr.  Arnold  that  man  is  degraded  in 
accepting  help  from  the  God-man. 

But,  after  all,  in  not  Christianity  practically  a 
failure  V  "  The  millions  suffer  yet."  Well,  there  'a 
truth  in  that ;  but  let  us  speak  composedly  on  the 
subject  Is  it  true  that  Buffering  is  a  prevailing  con- 
dition of  Christians,  either  as  individuals  or  as 
families  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  fact  that  Christian  vir- 
tue, whether  by  the  calm  it  breathes  within,  or  by 
the  activity,  sobriety,  contentment  which  it  enjoins, 
is  the  most  powerful  of  talismans  for  conjuring  happi- 
ness to  the  heart  and  to  the  hearth  ?  If  you  look, 
you  will  find  that  the  grumblers  of  the  world  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  the  Christians.  Again,  is  it  not  one 
of  the  boyish  impressions  most  surely  and  rapidly 
dissipated  by  any  real  inquisition  into  the  facts  of 
history  to  suppose  that  the  "  millions "  were  ever 
happier  than  now,  if  they  were  ever  so  happy  V 
There  was  possibly  —  I  would  not  dare  to  use  a 
stronger  word  —  a  brief  period  in  the  feudal  ages  in 
England  when  the  common  people  were  better  off 
than  at  present.  I  think  it  probable  that,  in  the 
moments  of  their  highest  religious  enthusiasm  and 
brightest  national  prosperity,  Hying  gleams  of  a  hap- 
piness beyond  the  average  of  that  ever  enjoyed  else- 
where, visited  the  mass  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
But  throughout  vast  tracts  of  human  history,  have 
not  the  body  of  the  race  been  preyed  upon  by 
pestilence,  famine,  the  sword,  and  has  not  all  indus- 
try languished,  save  that  ghastly  industry  in  which 
man  sheds  his  brother's  blood  V  Poets  must  not  put 
their  ideals  tor  facts,  or  despise  that  standard  of  well- 
being  which  seems  to  be  appointed  for  man  here 
below.  The  common  man  has  ever  been  a  toiler: 
scope  to  toil,  opportunity  to  earn  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  this  has  been  all  that  man  in 
this  world  ordinarily  attains.  Horny  hand,  bent 
back,  aching  limb,  hard  faro,  these  have  been  man's 
lot  He  is  a  true  man  who  does  not  whine  over 
this  ;  who  does  not  call  it  suffering ;  who  silently 
wrestles  and  endures,  and  takes  with  all  his  heart 
what  happiness  is  to  be  had.  Labor  is  not  joyous, 
but  grievous ;  and  yet  the  laboring  man,  whatever 
his  vocation,  is  par  excellence  the  healthy  and  the 
hapny  man  on  this  planet 

Mr.  Arnold  favors  us  with  no  information  as  to 
how,  under  the  regime  of  his  "  mighty  wave  of 
thought  and  joy,"  the  race  is  to  diminish  its  suffer- 
ing and  widen  the  margin  of  its  joy.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  for  Christians  to  leave  this,  which  is 
so  essential  a  part  of  the  matter,  undetermined. 
Their  programme  for  the  future  is  simple  and  dis- 
tinct. It  is  to  acknowledge  fearlessly,  faithfully,  joy- 
fully, Goth  Revelation  of  the  Xatural.  which  has 
been  made  in  these  last  days,  and  animating  the 
new  machinery  with  that  "  enthusiasm  of  hu- 
manity," that  passion  of  infinite  kindness,  which  was 
first  inspired  by  Christ,  and  which,  though  philos- 
ophers, before  and  after  Cointe,  may,  to  their  credit, 
appropriate  it,  has  never  burnt  long  or  bright  ex- 
cept on  Christian  altars,  to  advance  with  fresh  ar- 
dor against  the  embattled  array  of  human  ills. 

The  toil  is  not  over,  the  strife  and  the  agony  arc 
still  to  be  endured.  We  fight  in  the  shadow ;  we 
march  in  the  night;  but  starry  gleams  penetrate  the 
darkness,  and  streaks  of  dawn  pierce  upward  from 
the  horizon  of  the  world.  We  shall  not  distrust  the 
might  of  goodness,  nor  say  that  God's  purpose  has 
failed  in  the  world.  Never  did  so  many  households 
worship  the  Creator  in  peace  and  joy,  myriads  of 
families,  differing  in  their  ecclesiastical  badges,  join- 
ing, morn  and  eve,  in  praise  and  prayer,  on  the 
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golden  plains  of  England,  in  the  purple  valleys  of 
Scotland  and  Wales,  on  the  emerald  slopes  of  Ire- 
land, beneath  the  crags  of  Switzerland,  by  the  rivers 
of  America,  unperplexed  by  scepticism,  unconscious 
ot  fear,  walking  in  the  light  towards  the  perfect  day. 
There  are  green  pastures  and  still  waters  where  the 
flocks  of  Ged  are  yet  led  by  His  Hand.  Never  since 
man  joined  hand  with  man,  and  the  development  of 
civilization  commenced,  were  the  fountains  of  benev- 
olence so  full,  so  overflowing ;  never  were  there  so 
many  Christian  hands  stretched  out  to  succor  the 
orphan,  to  dry  the  widow's  tear,  to  make  anguish 
smile,  and  cheer  the  bed  of  death.  Sorrow  in  these 
days  has  but  to  make  itself  known,  and  the  angels 
come  trooping  to  its  relief, — angels  none  the  less 
real  that  they  look  through  human  eyes  and  speak 
in  human  accents.  Never  did  the  Christ  walk  more 
gloriously  before  the  nations  —  never  did  the  *'  wan 
nailed  Form  "  exercise  a  more  constraining  power  — 
than  now.  But,  as  has  indeed  been  the  case  at  all 
times,  the  eye  of  faith  can  beet,  or  can  alone,  per- 
ceive Him.  That  Revelation  of  the  Natural,  with 
its  startling  announcement  that  our  little  theories  as 
to  the  way  in  which  God  had  revealed  Himself  to 
man  in  Holy  Writ  were  inadequate,  has  perplexed 
and  disquieted  many  devout  souls.  The  darling 
thought,  the  priceless  and  ravishing  conviction,  that, 
alter  all  generations  had  been  more  or  less  in  error, 
we,  with  our  cut-and-dry  inspiration  theory,  had 
reached  the  summit  of  perfection,  and  might  at  last 
abandon  all  idea  of  change  or  of  advance,  has  been 
torn  from  its.  The  age  is  one  of  transition  ;  the  or- 
dinance of  progress,  terrible  in  the  ear  of  weak  hu- 
manity, but  never  to  be  repealed  in  this  time-world, 
is  sounding  loud  and  clear,  as  if  the  angel  of  the  res- 
urrection had  put  the  trumpet  to  his  lips ;  but  there 
is  no  cause  for  apprehension  if  Christians  will  but  be 
strong  and  of  good  courage,  and  never  forget  that  to 
fear  truth  is  to  blaspheme  God. 

In  all  that  Mr.  Arnold  writes  there  is  trace  of  re- 
flective thoughtfulness,  consideration  for  others,  and 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  his  own  powers.  But  Mr. 
Swinburne,  in  writing  of  Mr.  Arnold,  merges  the  of- 
fice of  critic  in  that  of  showman,  and  loses  nice  dis- 
crimination of  beauties  in  boyish  extravagance  of 
applause.  With  the  true  instinct  of  the  showman, 
be  shrieks  at  the  top  of  his  voice  in  depreciation  of 
what  he  regards  as  the  opposition  booth,  and  illus- 
trates the  virtue  of  self-sulueienee,  and  its  obvious 
distinction  from  "  the  base  vice  of  presumption,"  by 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  such  poetry  as  •'  In 
Memoriam  "  and  "  The  Two  Voices."  Mr.  Arnold 
owesMr.  Swinburne  less  than  no  thanks  tor  suggest- 
ing comparison  between  himself  and  Mr.  Tennyson 
as  intellectual  and  religious  poets.  Mr.  Arnold  is 
a  man  of  true  genius,  a  cultivated  and  admirable 
poet ;  but,  apart  from  that  passionate  sympathy  with 
life  and  that  power  of  setting  life's  strongest,  sub- 
tlest, homeliest  feelings  to  entrancing  music  (the 
main  and  mighty  gift  of  the  poet,  after  all),  in  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  great  even  among  great  masters, 
and  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  is  so  weak  that  his  place 
must,  I  fear,  ultimately  be  among  minor  poets,  the 
pre-eminence  of  Mr.  Tennyson  is  conspicuous  and 
indisputable.  In  compression,  power,  and  sterling 
originality  of  thought,  —  in  many-sided  presentation 
of  the  theme,  until  the  mind  is  filled  and  satisfied,  — 
in  variation  of  softly  brilliant,  exquisitely  appropri- 
ate imagery,  picture  after  picture  of  breathing,  rud- 
dy-tinted life,  each  picture  speaking  forth  the  argu- 
ment in  glow  of  noblest  color,  each  picture  moving 
on  as  in  rhythmic  starry  dance  to  the  music  of  the 
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whole,  —  the  intellectual  poetry  of  Tennyson  has  the 
everlasting  and  incomparable  superiority. 

Mr.  Swinburne  screams  out  his  exultation  and  ] 
acorn  over  those  benighted  persons  who  continue  to 
believe  in  Christ.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  are 
in  his  eyes  alike  Philistine*,  — "  noisome,"  Philis- 
tines, says  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  is  refined  in  the 
choice  of  his  words,  and  has  quite  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman.  The  dreary  fun,  hackneyed  and  out- 
worn in  Germany  before  the  century  commenced, 
of  calling  j>eople  Philistines,  and  saying  they  were 
born  in  Ascalon  or  Gath,  cannot  do  much  harm  to 
any  one.  Mr.  Swinburne  and  a  few  others  appear 
to  be  attempting  to  revive  in  England  the  extinct 
French  sect  of  philvsophe*.  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
been  successful  enough  in  catching  the  trick  of  their 
blasphemy ;  but  they  used  to  relieve  their  blasphe- 
my with  wit,  ami  Mr.  Swinburne's  rudeness  is  not  a 
happv  substitute.  He  and  his  philusophes —  under- 
graduates, probably,  in  large  proportion  —  may 
have  a  pleasant  enough  time  of  it  while  the  revel 
can  be  kept  up.  There  is  a  witchery  in  new  opin- 
ions, and  many  a  young  simpleton  may  lap  himself 
in  sweet  unconsciousness  that  he  is  a  blockhead  by 
taking  airs  of  enlightenment,  sporting  the  cast-otf 
tinsel  of  French  infidels,  and  laughing  at  Philistines. 
But  the  author  of  "  Atalauta  in  Calydon,"  whose 
genius,  though  limited  in  range,  is  real  and  splendid, 
and  whose  genial  exaggeration  in  praising  friends 
whom  he  might  easilv  regard  as  rivals  attests  a 
warmth  of  heart,  to  which  one  would  pardon  much, 
is  fit  for  other  work  than  splitting  the  ears  of  such 
pitiful  groundlings.  It  is  time  for  him  to  lay  aside 
his  fop]>eries,  and,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  "  bo  a  man." 

OLD-FASHIONED  CHILDREN. 

Oxe  of  the  most  puzzling  of  all  psychological 
problems  is  the  difficulty  that  grown-up  people" 
feel  in  understanding  children.  They  have  all 
been  children,  and  one  would  think  they  would  all 
retain  some  faint  recollection  of  the  ideas  of  child- 
hood sufficient  to  make  them  fair,  or  tolerant,  or 
kindly,  or  at  the  least  intelligent,  in  dealing  with 
their  babes.  They  do  not,  though.  We  ask  any 
truth-speaking  father  of  a  family,  that  is,  of  more 
than  one  child,  who  may  happen  to  read  these  lines, 
whether  he  ever  finds  his  own  experience  any  help 
in  understanding  his  children  under  ten,  whether 
he  is  not  compelled  to  rely  on  observation  alone, 
whether  there  is  not  a  hiatus  for  which  he  cannot 
account  between  his  own  recollections  and  his  true 
childhood  ?  He  can  remember  events,  or  rather  he 
can  remember  particular  incidents,  as  far  back  as 
four  years  old,  or,  in  very  rare  and  exceptional  cases, 
three  years  old;  but  he  cannot  remember  at  all 
what  he  was  mentally  like,  what  his  governing 
ideas  were,  what  were  his  ruling  aspirations.  Be- 
yond the  age  of  ten  or  thereabouts,  —  the  actual 
time  fluctuating  with  every  individual,  —  he  can 
remember,  and  the  remembrance  helps  him  to 
judge  his  son  or  to  comprehend  his  daughter,  but 
before  that  time  memory  is  of  no  use  to  him.  He 
has  to  judge  children,  like  animals,  by  acute  obser- 
vation,—  the  reason  why  there  is  such  immense  dif- 
ference in  the  results  of  olwervation  upon  children. 
It  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  two  people  to  give  the 
same  judgment  either  on  children  in  the  abstract, 
or  any  particular  description  of  children,  or  any  in- 
dividual child,  and  quiet  people  have  not  yet  set-  j 
tied  the  grand  proi>6sition  whether  children  arc  bad 
or  good,  given  to  evil  which  requires  repression,  or  j 


given  to  good  which  demands  development.  If 
they  remembered  anything  consecutively  concern- 
ing their  own  childhood  they  would  know,  but  they 
do  not  remember,  or  rather,  to  state  the  truth  as 
far  as  we  know  it,  they  do  not  remember  until  they 
are  old,  —  one  reason  of  the  singular  authority  the 
very  old  exercise  over  the  little  ones.  They  are 
further  removed  from  them  in  ideas,  habits,  and 
bearing  than  the  young  father  and  mother,  but 
they,  understand  and  rule  them  better  for  all  that. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks,  remarks 
which  will  seem  to  many  people  to  be  uttered  as 
completely  in  vacuo  as  the  first  paragraph  in  a  Times 
leader,  by  Mr.  Macdonald's  effort  to  descril>c  mi- 
nutely an  old-fashioned  child.  We  dare  say  he  thinks 
his  new  novel,  '•  Guihl  Court,"  is  about  something  else, 
and  that  reviewers  ought  to  discuss  his  account  of 
love  and  lovers;  how  Thomas,  defaulting  clerk,  was 
redeemed  by  his  love  lor  Lucy  —  kissable  person  of 
good  instincts  —  and  all  that,  but  the  real  object 
upon  which  he  has  spent  his  genius,  —  and  it  is 
genius,  and  how  the  deuce  he  conceals  it  from  a 
Dissenting  congregation  we  cannot  imagine!  —  is 
the  portraiture  of  two  children,  Mattie  Kitely,  an 
"  old-f  tshioned  "  child,  as  nurses  with  brain?  would 
say ;  and  Poppie  Nobody,  a  child  of  the  streets,  with 
nothing  in  her  but  nature,  left  as  untrimmed  as  her 
curls,  which  on  one  celebrated  occasion,  —  Mr. 
Macdonald  is  an  atrocious  realist,  whom  every 
woman  ought  to  scold,  —  took  two  hours  in  clean- 
ing. With  Poppie  we  have  very  little  to  do.  People 
who  really  know  the  street  life,  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
for  example,  might  find  fault  with  her,  but  to  us  her 
portrait  appears  as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  we 
are  at  all  likely  to  see,  —  a  genuine  Murillo,  with  a 
fresh  glaze.  But  Mattie  is  not  so  perfect,  by  any 
means.  We  suppose  Mr.  Macdonald  sketched  her 
from  some  chUd  whom  he  knew  very  well,  else  why 
did  he  introduce  her;  but  as  a  type-child  of  the 
kind  she  seems  to  us  defective,  wanting  in  reality  and 
truth.  She  is  to  be,  as  we  understand  her,  an  old- 
fashioned  child,"  and  so  she  is  in  a  way,  and  a  very 
charming  little  priggish  pet  tiesides,  for  whom  fathers 
may  well  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  —  mothers 
will  prick  him  with  their  breast-pins,  —  but  some- 
how she  is  not  of  the  real  sort.  The  original  may 
have  been  like  her,  but  then  she  was  an  original,  an 
exceptional  person,  differing  altogether  from  the 
regular  genus.  The  true  old-fashioned  child,  is 
before  all  things  not  an  actress,  and  Mattie  is, 
whether  Mr.  Macdonald  knows  it  or  not,  an  actress. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a  small  bookseller  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  Strand,  with  a  big  head  and  a  pale 
face,  and  a  habit  of  thinking,  and  a  tendency  to  un- 
pleasant revery  about  a  Being  whom  she  calls  Syne, 
and  who,  besides  persecuting  her  at  times,  explains 
most  things  she  docs  not  like. 

All  that  is  very  well,  particularly  if  we  allow 
that  Mattie,  though  located  in  London,  is  essentially 
a  Highland  child,  taught  from  the  breast  to  believe 
all  manner  of  dreams,  and  accustomed  to  treat  the 
Devil  as  an  impertinent  and  wicked,  but  yet  familiar 
friend.  He  is  in  the  loch  according  to  Highlanders, 
children  being  liable  to  go  too  near;  and  behind 
the  fern  on  the  mountain,  children  being  apt  to 
wander  upwards, —  v'ule  Geoffry  Hamlyn's  Aus- 
tralian experiences  passim,  —  and  under  the  rye- 
stackf ,  which  are  just  light  enough  for  children  to 
disturb  them  in  an  inconvenient  lightsomencss  of 
heart.  So  fur  Mattie  is  well,  but  she  poses.  She 
•Iocs  Princess,  and  is  called  Princess  with  her  own 
full  consent,  while  the  true  old-fashioned  child  would 
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fume  under  the  title  a*  marking  something  in  her 
different  from  other  people,  like  any  less  flattering 
nickname.  That  kind  of'  child  does  not  art,  hut  in 
infinitely  real,  striving  through  her  association  with 
her  elders,  always  or  almost  always  the  root  of  old- 
fash  ioncdnem,  to  be,  and  not  to  seem  to  be,  "a 
grown-up  |H?rson."  All  children,  it  is  true,  act  a 
little,  just  as  dogs  and  pet  birds  act  a  little.  When 
Mattie,  jealous  of  a  friend  who  b;is  been  taken  up 
by  a  peat  protector  and  favorite  of  hers,  goes  away 
bridling,  we  will  catch  the  genuine  expression  of 
childlike  feeling.  So  does  the  big  retriever  bridle 
under  the  same  provocation,  and  so  does  the  cocka- 
too, or  better  still  as  an  illustration,  the  only  bin! 
which  really  seems  human,  —  the  raven,  —  but 
neither  retriever,  nor  cockatoo,  nor  raven  poses  for 
more  than  a  minute,  and  Mattie  docs  pose,  habit- 
ually, and  at  all  times.  Old-fashioned  children 
think  as  Bhe  docs,  and  get  big  heads,  and  grow  pale, 
and  recover  in  the  country,  where  the  chicken'*,  and 
the  cows,  and  the  grass  make  them  natural  again  : 
but  they  do  not  play  parts,  and  Mattie  is  always 
unconsciously  plaving  a  part,  —  that  of  a  grown-up 
person.  She  calls  her  lather,  for  example,  always 
'*  Mr.  Kitely,**  which  is  acting,  while  the  true  child- 
ish instinct  "of  that  kind  of  being  would  be  to  call 
him  by  his  Christian  name,  as  a  half-comic  assertion 
of  equality  with  44  prown-ups."  44  Susan,"  says  a 
child  of  the  kind,  in  one  of  Punch's  best  recent 
sketches,  to  the  housemaid,  /  rang.  Please  take 
mamma  away  ;  she  is  very  cross  and  disagreeable  "; 
and  we  all  know  that  is  natural,  but  Mr.  Mae- 
donald's  Mattie  would  have  said,  "  Plejise  take  me 
away;  lam  getting  impertinent,*'  —  which  is  good 
fun,  too,  but  not  of  the  sort  that  occurs  to  children. 
Mattie  has  a  great  friend,  a  cobbler,  and  as  jwople 
cannot,  she  says,  have  two  fathers,  she  calls  him 
"  Mother,"  a  touch  of  the  most  pathetic  comedy, 
but  not  real,  nevertheless.  True  Mattie  would  have 
called  her  cobbling  friend  little  father,  or  big  father, 
or  out-o'-doors  father,  or  any  other  sort  of  father, 
rather  than  have  lost  sight  of  the  reality  of  things. 

For  the  true  secret  of  old-fashionedness  in  chil- 
dren, if  we  understand  it  at  all,  —  and  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald  is  quite  as  likely  to  understand  it  as  we  are,  —  is 
premature  realism,  an  over  early  desire  to  see,  and 
to  speak  of  things  exactly  as  they  are,  and  not  to 
yield  to  "  childishness."  Other  children  accept 
what  comes  :  they  are  always  reflecting  on  the  ex- 
planation of  its  coming.  Such  children,  for  ex- 
ample, bavo  a  trick  of  "  talking  like  grown-up 
people"  which  strikes  everybody.  It  is  set  down 
very  naturally  to  imitation,  but  it  is  not,  we  snspect, 
imitation,  but  a  desperate  effort  to  express  an  idea 
as  correctly  as  grown-up  people  do,  to  tise  words 
which,  as  such  children  see,  are  instantly  understood, 
instead  of  the  words  which  come  first.  They  think 
it  accurate  to  talk  like  that,  to  plead  for  sweetmeats 
in  long  words,  and  to  give  orders  with  the  precise 
sententiousness  of  their  elders.  In  so  doing  they 
are  striving  to  he,  not  acting,  not  consistently  play- 
ing a  part,  as  Mattie  clearly  is  in  acting  for  weeks 
the  head  of  the  house.  So  far  from  losing  in  after 
life  their  peculiarities,  as  they  would  do  if  they  were 
acting,  they  are  usually  more  true  at  this  time  to 
their  real  nature  than  in  after  life  they  will  be. 
Goethe,  perhaps  among  all  great  men  the  one  of 
whom  other  men  know  most,  was  as  a  child  old-fash- 
ioned, reflective,  given  to  odd  utterances,  gravely 
considerate  as  to  what  he  would  and  would  not  do, 
liked  and  did  not  like.  As  a  young  man  he  was  ut- 
terly different,  —  an  impressionable,  natural,  plcas- 


ore-seeking  man ;  but  the  chiM-natnre  came  back  on 
him  with  age,  and  Goethe  at  sixty-five  was  <  Joethe  at 
six  plus  the  necessary  development  of  brain.  Man- 
hood was  with  him  the  evanescent  stage,  not  child- 
hood,  and  so  it  is,  we  suspect,  with  all  old-fashioned 
children.  Mattie  would  have  shaken  off  her  -dough, 
have  shed  her  mental  skin,  not  have  grown  onder  it. 
The  difference  comes  out  most  perfectly,  perhap,  in 
M attic's  religious  utterances.  44  She  was  not  three 
years  old  when  she  asked  her  mother,  a  sweet, 
thoughtful  woman,  in  many  ways  superior  to  her 
husband,  though  not  intellectually  his  equal,  4  Who 
made  the  tree  in  Wood  Street?*  Her  mother 
answered,  of  course,  4  God  made  it,  my  pet';  f>r, 
by  instinct,  she  never  spoke  of*  her  God  without 
iwng  some  term  of  endearment  to  her  child.  Mattie 
answered,  4 1  would  like  it  better  if  a  man  made  it,* 
—  a  cry  after  the  humanity  of  God,  —  a  longing  in 
the  heart  of  the  three  years*  child  for  the  Mcsidab 
of  God." 

No  doubt  some  children  have  occasionally  strange? 
religious  light*,  ideas  utterly  inexplicable  upon  any 
theory  of  the  absorption  of  ideas  from  without ;  but 
then  they  are  not  old-fashioned,  but  exceptional 
children.  The  true  old-fashioned  child  is  realistic, 
sceptically  remarks  about  the  tree,  44 1  don't  l»  Heve 
it.  Did  "you  see  him  ?  "  «  Mamma."  said  n  little 
one  of  that  kind  in  our  hearing  one  day.  have 
angels  wings?"  44  O.  certainly!"  says  mamma, 
mil  of  ideas  derived  from  pictures,  "they  have 
wings."  44  Then  what  did  they  want  a  ladder  for 
to  get  down  to  Jacob  ?  "  was  the  unexpected  reply, 
under  which  mamma  found  it  quite  time  f  >r  her 
questioner  to  go  to  bed.  44  If  you  do  that,"  said  a 
nurse  to  a  child,  not.  long  since,  —  and  she  ought  to 
have  been  whipped  for  saying  it, — 44  Bogey  will  get 
yon,  and  what  will  vou  do  then?"  "Tell  the 
policeman,"  said  the  "Londoner  of  seven,  serenely 
confident  in  his  country's  institutions,  and  entirely 
indifferent  to  anything  he  could  not  see  there  and 
then.  Such  a  child  has  no  ready-made  little  theory 
of  life  to  which  she  refers  everything,  as  Mattie 
refers  it  to  utility,  or  rather  efficiency,  but  spurns  her 
old-fashionedness  by  her  effort  to  invent  sufficient 
explanations  for  the  phenomena  of  the  day. 
Mattie,  for  example,  goes  to  the  Zoblogienl  Gar- 
dens, and  after  crying  over  the  seal's  large  brown 
eyes,  by  no  means  a  likely  display  of  emotion, 
visits  the  ratels,  the  quaint  little  beasts  with  cloaks 
on  their  backs,  who,  as  Mr.  Macdonald  says,  44  Re- 
lieve in  somersaults, —  that  the  main  object  of  lift* 
is  to  run  round  anil  round,  doing  the  same  thing 
with  decency  and  order,  —  that  is,  turning  heels 
over  head  every  time  they  arrive  at  a  certain  sp ■•t.** 
These  somersaults  are,  perhaps,  the  most  unintel- 
ligible actions  performed  by  any  animals  ;  but  t'.fs 
is  Matttc's  comment:  44  They  don't  make  any- 
thing of  it.  They're  no  farther  on  at  nijiht  thm 
they  were  in  the  morning.  I  hate  round  ib  >uts  ! 
Poor  little  things  ! "  The  true  child  of  that  sn  t 
would  have  reflected  for  a  week,  but  i»he.  would 
have  found  a  reason  for  the  eccentric  motion,  even 
if  it  were  only  one  we  heard  a  child  utter.  He 
meditated  on  the  ratels  all  day,  and  at  last,  when 
evervl>ody  else  had  forgotten  them,  shouted,  a  f>roj><>s 
of  nothing.  44  It  "s  the  fleas,"  an  entirely  false  ex- 
planation, but  justified  to  his  mind  by  his  knowledge 
of  little  dogs.  Matties  mind,  to  use  big  words,  is 
essentially  constructive,  while  the  regular  old- 
fashioned"  child  is,  we  take  it,  essentially  analytic, 
occupied  not  with  an  effort  to  make  appearances 
harmonize,  but  to  find  out,  in  some  cases  by  re- 
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flection,  iu  others  by  incessant  questioning,  what 
ap|>caraiices  rvally  moan. 

Ami  yet,  when  all  is  said,  Mr.  Micdonald  mav 
bo  ri^ht,  tor  no  man  recollects  his  childhood,  chil- 
dren write  no  autobiographies,  —  IV.  John  Brown's 
Marjory  was  scarcely  a  child,  —  ami  no  man's 
thoughts  altout  children  can  ever  be  more  than  the 
conclusions  of  an  experience  as  limited  as  the  con- 
clusions of  an  ethnologist  would  be  if  ho  had  ©un- 
studied one  t-lan. 


AMERICANS  IN  DRESDEN. 

Duksdks  is  a  charming  city,  to  lounge  alxmt 
which  is  delightful :  to  live  in  wh>ch,  to  those  who  love 
not  crowds  or  turmoil,  might  l<c  not  only  possible, 
but  congenial.  There  is  food  in  plenty  for  body 
ami  soul  in  Dresden,  but  it  is  not  a  lively  place  : 
far  from  it-  Indeed,  there  are  streets  in  it — long 
and  apparently  respec  table  streets  — of  so  deep 
ami  gloomy  a  lonesomeness  that  an  anchorite  would 
joy  in  thetu,  —  one  especially,  turning  out  of  the 
Hauptstrasse,  where  a  busy  throng  of  ei^ht  or  nine 
hurriet*  to  ami  fro,  is  a  sort  of  Ziinmcrmaim's  Par- 
adise. The  houses  in  this  street  —  Urge,  gray,  and 
«ohd — must  be  either  empty  or  inhabited  by  a 
colony  of  Trappists.  I  walked  along  it  from  end  to 
end  at  two  of  the  afternoon,  and  neither  saw  a  liv- 
ing iieiug  nor  heard  a  human  voice.  My  footsteps 
sounded  strangely  lone.  I  felt  like  the  Last  Man. 
The  thoroughfare  most  frequented  is  the  noble  old 
bridge  across  the  Elbe,  —  but  one  caunot  be  always 
on  the  bridge,  especially  when  a  biting  wind  is 
blowing.  To  make  sure  of  being  brought  into  eon- 
tu  t  wiih  your  lellow-ereatures.  it  is  advisable  to 
frequent  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Pictures,  one  of  the 
tuur-i  delightful  lounge.*  in  Europe,  and  rarely  visited 
by  the  aborigines.  There,  straying  through  the 
spacious  and  well-ventilated  saloons,  and  passing 
quaint  comments  on  the  splendid  works  with  which 
the  walls  are  covered,  you  will  meet  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and 
the  Misses  Entire  Conne'ticut  and  the  magnificent 
Noddies  of  New  York,  with  a  host  of  other  Trans- 
atlantic celebrities.  Since  their  great  civil  war 
was  brought  to  a  close,  the  Americans  have  swarmed 
into  Euro|ie  and  taken  possession  of  the  Briton's 
happy  hunting-grounds.  I  should  not  wonder  if, 
as  my  Scotch  friend  asserted  on  board  the  Rhine 
ct earner,  they  were  to  succeed  eventually  in  im- 
proving the  foreigner  off  the  face  of  the  Continent. 
Of  one  thing  you  may  be  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
for  one  Englishman  now-a-days  travelling  through 
Germany  or  Italy,  yon  may  safely  reckon  ten 
Americans.  I  have  inspected  hotel  registers  and 
watering-place  bats,  in  all  sorts  of  localities  this  au- 
tumn,—  littsra  tcripki  manetU,  —  and  can  vouch  for 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  this  assertion. 

In  Rome  and  Florence  the  Americana  buy  an- 
nually iik) re  copies  of  works  of  art  than  all  the 
other  foreign  visitors  put  together.  In  Vienna, 
which  used  to  be  a  pet  haunt  of  wealthy  and  de- 
bonair Englishmen,  the  cheerful,  comfortable  hotels 
over  which  Britannia  used  to  reign  have  gone  over 
to  the  camp  of  our  cousins,  and  the  very  head 
waiters,  though  natives  of  Lerchenfeld,  speak  Ger- 
man-English with  a  Yankee  twang.  Paris  is  an 
American  colonv.  We  English  are  gradually  being 
driven  out  of  Europe  by  our  cousins.  We  make 
a  desperate  stand  in  one  or  two  ancient  British 
settlements,  like  Ilomburg  and  Boulogne;  but  we 
are  generally  receding  before  the  tide  of  wealth, 
curiosity,  and  positivism  surging  up  from  the  Far 


West.  We  are  a  well-to-do  people  enough  turns 
autre*  Aiiytai* ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Americans 
are  making  the  Continent  loo  dear  for  us.  Animat- 
ed by  a  noble  ambition  to  outdo  the  Old  Country, 
the  free  citixcu  of  the  United  States,  however  sharp 
or  frugal  hu  may  1*  in  his  native  land,  becomes 
utterly  reckless  in  his  expenditure  when  he  crosses 
the  herring  pond,  and  will  freely  pay  a  Napoleon 
for  what  is  worth  five  francs,  so  he  l*e  first  and  best 
served.  He  stimulates  tin'  cupidity  of  hotel  pro- 
prietors and  shopkeepers  by  his  naive  and  incon- 
siderate Liveliness ;  lie  is  more  Brazilian  than  the 
Hra/.iLian  ;  and  we  who  made  Switzerland  anil  the 
Spas,  and  increased  the  maledictions  of  aboriginal 
tourists  and  pleasure-seekers  in  all  the  pleasant 
nooks  of  Europe  because  we  "  spoilt  their  market," 
are  in  our  turn  mulcted  of  our  substance,  and  cast 
into  the  shade  besides,  because  of  the  systematic 
extravagance  practised  by  a  nation  of  our  own  be- 
getting. This  is  passing  bitter,  and  there  is  but  one 
remedy,  — always  save  that  of  stopping  at  home, — 
namely,  to  shun  all  places  of  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast  where  English  is  spoken,  and  to  lurk 
j/tidti  in  those  hostel ries  affected  by  the  prudent 
natives  of  the  soil,  who  tike  their  pleasure  cheaply, 
and  are  not  particular  to  a  shade  about  cleanliness, 
attention,  or  good  living. 

Dresden  is  a  favorite  halting-place  for  our  un- 
tlirifty  cousins,  who  seem  to  find  extraordinary  at- 
tractions in  the  prim  and  orderly  little  city.  At  the 
UtUit-<r}i6'c.-i  of  the  two  or  three  really  excellent 
hotel.*  Nourishing  here  may  be  seen  a  rich  rwweiV  of 
slender,  fragile-looking  beauties,  arrayed  in  killing 
toilets,  and  of  tall.  |«ale,  energetic-looking  young 
fellows,  perhaps  a  little  over-dressed,  against  all  of 
whose  names  stand  in  the  visitors*  book  the  mystic 
letters  U.  S.  A.  Champagne  Hows  around  them, 
and  the  waiters  skip  at  their  behest.  They  speak 
rather  less  German  or  French  than  an  educated 
Englishman,  but  that  does  not  prevent  them  from 
regularly  attending  the  theatre,  even  when  the 
Legend  of  the  Nicbelungen  is  performed,  which 
would  la*  deadly  to  any  one  who  understood  it ; 
nor  do  they  fiud  any  difliculty  in  procuring  the  ful- 
filment of  their  wishes,  although  expressed  in  an 
idiom  that  few  Germans,  despite  their  exaggerated 
reputation  as  linguists,  really  comprehend,  louring 
my  sojourn  in  Rome,  three  months  ago,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  society  of  an  American 
literary  gentleman^  as  brilliantly  gifted  as  he  was 
amiable  and  genial,  but  who,  as  he  himself  said,  had 
been  lar  too  busy  all  his  lifetime  to  acquire  any 
foreign  language ;  and  I  observed  that  he  got  on  a 
great  deal  better  with  waiters,  shopmen,  and  cab- 
drivers,  all  of  whom  he  addressed  in  vigorous  and 
metaphorical  Anglo-Saxon,  than  I  did  in  the  idiom 
of  the  country.  We  had  arranged  to  go  to  St 
Peter's  together  on  the  morning  of  the  canonisation 
ceremony,  and  required  a  carriage  for  that  purpose ; 
but  carnages  were  scarce,  fiacres  had  been  bespoken 
for  a  fortnight,  and  the  staff  of  oar  hotel,  after  some 
hours'  search,  declared  that  they  could  not  help  us 
to  our  desideratum.  Relying  on  my  persuasive 
powers  and  acquaintance  with  Roman  character 
and  dialect,  I  sallied  forth  and  sought  far  and  wide 
for  a  long  time  to  discover  a  stray  vettura,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  unsuccessful  and  disconsolate. 
When  I  told  my  American  friend  that  our  case  was 
hopeless,  lie  observed,  "  Ah  I  I  suppose  you  have 
been  talking  Italian  to  these  fellows,  —  great  mis- 
take, depend  upon  it,  —  never  speak  anything  but 
English  on  the  Continent,  and  you  get  'everything 
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you  want  Let  me  try ! "  And  out  he  went.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  be  walked  quietly  into  the 
coffee-room,  called  for  a  Capri  and  seltzer,  and 
began  to  talk  about  the  Alabama,  having  apparently 
dismissed  the  carriage  difficulty  altogether  from  his 
mind.  "But  the  carriage!"  "Oh!  ay,  — of 
course  it 's  all  right,  —  eight  sharp  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, so  as  to  get  to  the  Vatican  before  the  proces- 
sion comes  out."  His  English,  and  strong  internal 
conviction  of  success,  had  done  the  deed,  but  I 
could  never  discover  how. 

The  Americans  in  Dresden,  as  in  Florence,  Rome, 
and  other  be-galleried  cities,  go  a  good  deal  to  see 
the  pictures  ;  but  I  strongly  suspect  they  do  not  care 
much  about  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that 
the  majority  of  English  autumn  pilgrims  to  art- 
shrincs  do  either,  but  the  arts  have  scarcely  taken 
root  in  Columbia  as  yet,  and  Young  America  is 
more  familiar  with  the  ready-reckoner  than  the 
Grecian  mythology.  Whereas,  we  have  a  pretty  fair 
school  of  painters  of  our  own,  and  most  young  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  who  have  been  to  a  grammar 
school  or  a  "  seminary  "  know  the  difference  between 
Jupiter  and  Hercules,  and  can  distinguish  Venus 
Anadyomcne  from  Venus  (Jenitrix.  Merc  fictional 
history  is  "  not  in  the  way"  of  American  lads  and 
lasses,  and  so  the  subjects  of  many  admirable  pictures, 
though  notified  in  the  catalogues,  are  as  sealed  books 
to  them.  I  do  not  notice  that  the  New  York  or 
Boston  belles  are  so  much  horrified  at  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  most  of  whom  are  "  considerable  nude," 
as  English  accounts  of  American  female  prudery 
would  lead  one  to  believe  they  would  be.  Indeed, 
one  would  hardly  wonder  if  they  were,  here  in  Dres- 
den :  for  Rubens  has  certainly  done  his  w  wcry 
fiercest "  in  the  way  of  exuberant  and  undraped 
flesh,  in  some  of  the  large  pictures  adorning  the 
three  principal  salons.  Little  is  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation, but  the  delicate  young  American  gfrls  in- 
spect such  free-and-easy  works  with  a  smiling  in- 
difference which  doe*  them  great  credit. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  powerful  serial  story  entitled  Foi'L  Play, 
by  Charles  Reade,  will  he  commenced  in  the  initial 
number  of  the  new  volume  of  Every  Saturday. 

Mazzixi  is  seriously  ill  at  Lugano. 

Alfred  Tennyson  is  still  residing  at  Farring- 
ford,  Isle  of  Wight. 

A  rust  of  the  late  Joseph  Hume,  M.  P..  has  l>een 
placed  bv  his  widow  "with  the  consent  of  the 
House  "  in  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mu.  Algernon  Swin»i;rne  contemplates  the 
issue  of  a  series  of  Political  Songs  for  the  People," 
to  appear  periodically  in  penny  numbers.  Mr. 
Swinburne  b  "  Blake  :'  Poet  and  Painter,"  is  on  the 
eve  of  publication. 

Picofehsor  Willis,  F.  R.  S.,  has  recently  dis- 
covered the  door  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  through 
which  Thomas  k  Becket  escaped  to  the  high  altar 
from  his  murderers.  The  door  has  been  blocked  up 
for  centuries,  but  the  learned  Professor  was  enabled 
accurately  to  indicate  its  position  from  contemporary 
descriptions. 

The  last  new  Parisian  trifle  is  the  brioche,  or  bun 
made  in  the  form  of  celebrated  men  and  women  of 
the  dav.  During  the  recent  disturbance  in  the 
Papal  'States  it  is  said  that  the  consumption  of 
Garibaldi  brioches  on  the  part  of  the  Ultraiuontan- 
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ists  was  only  equalled  by  the  number  of  Pius  IX. 
brioches  devoured  by  the  Red  Republicans  and  the 
Voltairians.  The  brioche,  however,  most  in  general 
favor  is  one  representing  Mdlle.  Schneider  in  "  La 
Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein." 

An  entertaining  paper  on  "  Some  Dinners  in 
Rome,"  which  we  reprinted  recently  in  these 
columns  was,  we  learn,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Heapby,  well  known  both  as  a  painter  and  writer  in 
England.  He  is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Elizal>eth 
Murry,  whose  drawings  in  water-color  have  found 
so  much  favor  in  this  country. 

Prince  Peter  Dolgoroukoff  has  given  a 
good  definition  of  "  Nihilism,"  in  Russia,  concerning 
which  M.  Schedo-Ferrotti  published  some  months 
ago  a  volume  of  formidable  dimensions.  "  Nihilism," 
he  says,  "  is  of  two  kinds.  There  is  the  Nihilism 
of  those  who  have  nothing  in  their  pockets  and  the 
Nihilism  of  those  who  have  nothing  in  their  heads." 

Late  Stuttgart  papers  report  the  death  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ludwig  Eberhard  von  Alberti,  at 
the  age  of  70.  He  com  mantled  the  first  Wurtem- 
berg  battery  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  ordered 
the  firing  of  the  first  gun  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion. His  daughter  is  married  to  the  only  grand- 
son of'the  German  poet,  Friedrich  von  Schiller,  who 
bears  his  grandfather's  great  name,  and  is  a  cavalry 
officer  in  the  Austrian  service. 

A  meeting  was  held  lately  in  Vienna,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  advisability  of  having  a  great 
industrial  exhibition  in  the  capital  of  Austria  in  the 
year  1870.  Many  present  were  in  favor  of  the  plan, 
others  found  the  time  for  preparation  too  short 
On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  question, 
it  was  decided  that  it  should  remain  permanently 
on  the  order  of  the  day  as  one  of  those  matters 
demanding  discussion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pdrnell,  author  of  "  Literature 
and  its  Professors,"  a  valuable  and  entertaining 
work,  has  edited  for  the  Roxburgho  Club,  Herd's 
curious  "  Latin  Metrical  History  of  England," 
during  four  reigns,  —  those  namely,  of  Henry  VIL 
and  his  three  immediate  predecessors.  The  Ath- 
enaeum adds :  "  Two  copies  only  of  the  work  are 
known  to  exist;  one  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  other,  which  forms  the  text  of  the  present  edition, 
belongs  to  Sir  Thomas  E.  Wiunington. 

The  young  King  of  Bavaria  put  off  his  marriage 
from  month  to  month  so  often  that  at  last  the  father 
of  the  lady  asked  if  His  Majesty  would  prefer  not 
marrying  at  all,  and  if  so  he  was  willing  to  consider 
the  royal  promise  as  not  having  been  given.  The 
King  immediately  accepted  the  offer,  and  both 
partus  seem  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  The 
occurrence  has  very  naturally  occasioned  much 
noise  in  Munich,  and  the  behavior  of  His  Majesty 
is  found  very  extraordinary.  The  breaking  off  the 
marriage  has  caused  great  losses  to  many  tradesmen. 
Photographers  had  prepared  a  large  stock  of  por- 
traits of  the  royal  pair,  singly  and  together,  in  all 
sizes  ;  and  at  the  different  porcelain  factories 
vases,  cups,  etc.  were  made,  and  a  store  laid  in,  on 
which  the  effigies  of  the  King  and  the  future  Queen 
were  painted.  All  this  stock  is  now  so  much  Inm- 
Iwr.  These  disappointments  cause  much  bitterness 
in  Munich.  The  young  couples  that  were  to  be 
married  and  have  a  wedding  present  given  thein  in 
the  different  circles  of  the  monarchy,  are,  by  com- 
mand of  the  King,  to  have  their  wedding  portions 
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just  as  if  be  had  himself  been  married  on  the  da/ 

appointed. 

"  We  have  frequently,'*  says  the  Delate,  "  seen 
the  same  battle  called  by  different  names.  Thus, 
our  victory  of  Solferino  is  known  in  Italy  as  that 
of  San  Martino,  and  while  the  Prussians  speak  of 
the  glorious  day  of  Kceniggraetz,  we  persist  in 
calling  it  by  the  name  of  Sadowa.  Under  what 
name  will  history  record  the  defeat  of  the  Gari- 
baldians?  Remembering  the  position  which  they 
occupied,  we  should  have  said  the  engagement  of 
Monte  Rotondo.  According  to  the  Moniteur,  we 
ought  rather,  it  seems,  to  designate  it  as  the  defeat 
of  Tivoli.  A  Florence  despatch  now  calls  it  the 
combat  of  Montana." 

The  good  people  of  Dresden  are  highly  amused 
and  astonished  at  the  presence  among  them  of  a 
rich  and  learned  Irish  gentleman,  with  his  equally 
learned  daughter.  They  neither  eat  meat,  nor 
drink  wine,  —  consider  artificial  warmth  as  un- 
wholesome, —  never  have  a  fire  in  their  rooms,  and 
keep  their  windows  open  day  and  night.  They 
have  made  Dresden  their  head-quarters  for  the  last 
few  years,  and  thence  make  excursions  and  journeys, 
as  far  as  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  on  foot,  dis- 
daining the  use  of  the  modern  means  of  locomotion, 
that  of  railroads  more  particularly.  Ovid  and  other 
old  classics  are  their  constant  travelling  companions. 

Is  the  four  capitals, —  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna,  —  the  greatest  proportion  of  births 
takes  place  in  the  last-named  city.  The  fewest  in 
Paris.  Of  legitimate  births,  Paris  shows  the  small- 
est number,  London  the  greatest.  As  regards  the 
number  of  deaths,  Vienna  shows  the  greatest  mor- 
tality, London  the  contrary.  The  greatest  number 
of  marriages  takes  place  in  Berlin,  in  Vienna  the 
fewest.  Paris  can  show  the  greatest  number  of 
children  that  are  stillborn,  Vienna  the  fewest  Of 
all  four  towns  the  proportion  of  individuals  to  each 
bouse  is  in  Vienna  the  greatest,  in  London  the 
least.  London  consumes  in  proportion  the  greatest 
quantity  of  meat,  Berlin  consumes  least. 

The  German  magazine,  Unsere  Zeit,  describes  a 
curious  invention  made  by  a  Russian  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Weyde.  It  consists  of  an  apparatus 
for  throwing  light  on  objects  under  water,  fbr  the  use 
of  divers,  &c.  The  machine  is  said  to  be  very  inex- 
pensive, and  experiments  made  with  it  by  the  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  governments  in  the  sea  near 
Cronstadt,  and  in  the  river  Spree,  have  produced 
very  satisfactory  results.  A  very  important  use  of 
this  invention  is  that  it  enables  the  officers  of  a  ship 
of  war  to  discover  any  submarine  mines  or  torpe- 
does sunk  under  it  by  the  enemy.  It  must,  of  course, 
also  greatly  facilitate  the  recovery  of  sunken  shq* 
and  other  objects  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  continued  unpopularity  of  Gbrgey  in  Hun- 
gary was  strikingly  demonstrated  recently,  when  he 
jiaid  a  visit  to  the  Chamber  at  Pesth.  Very  soon 
after  he  was  recognized  in  the  gallery  a  low  mur- 
muring was  heard  among  the  Radicals,  which 
gradually  became  louder  and  more  menacing,  and  at 
last  broke  out  in  cries  of  "  What  does  Gbrgey  want 
here  ?  What  impudence !  Out  with  the  traitor  t 
Does  he  want  to  betray  us,  as  he  did  his  companions 
in  arms  in  1818?"  The  President  then  rose,  and 
called  the  House  to  order,  but  in  vain.  The  cries 
and  threats  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  only  ceased 
when  Gbrgey  rose  from  his  seat  and  left  the 
It  is  said  that  be  left  Pesth  the  same  evening. 


A  good  story  is  told,  in  the  Daily  News,  of  the 
awkward  consequences  of  "  cooking  "  history  for 
educational  purposes  in  France.  M.  Duruy.  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  happened  at  a  school 
examination  to  put  a  lad  to  the  stock  test,  — 41  What 
are  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  present  reign 
fbr  which  France  should  be  grateful  to  the  Empe- 
ror?'*. "  The  Mexican  expedition  and  the  Credit 
Mobilier,"  promptly  returned  the  boy,  to  the  horror 
of  the  Minister  and  consternation  of  the  school- 
master, who  was  afraid  he  would  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  unfortunate  reply.  The  Minister 
left  hurriedly,  perhaps  afraid  to  pursue  his  inquiries, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  master  gave  the  boy 
a  severe  caning.  Upon  this  the  boy's  father  sum- 
moned the  schoolmaster  before  a  commissary  of  po- 
lice for  an  assault  on  his  son,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  judicial  proceedings  it  came  out  that  in  M. 
Duruy's  modern  history  of  France,  published  for  the 
use  of  schools,  the  Mexican  expedition  and  the 
creation  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  are  mentioned  among 
the  great  acts  of  the  reign.  The  boy,  therefore, 
answered  M.  Duruy's  question  in  M.  Duruy's  own 
words.  But  then  the  official  history  was  written  a 
year  or  two  since. 


The  Paris 
Star  says :  - 

"Princess  Metternich's  fete  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  day  after  the  gorgeous  banquet  given  in 
his  honor  by  the  city  of  Paris  at  the  Hotel  dc  Ville, 
was  a  brilliant  success,  not  from  the  magnificence 
displayed  at  the  Austrian  Embassy,  but  from  the 
perfect  good  taste  and  distinction  which  gave  to  this 
entertainment  a  coleur  locale  quite  at  variance  with 
that  of  ordinary  official  receptions.  There  is  no 
woman  in  Paris  who  excites  more  jealousy  than 
the  spirit  utile  Ambassadress,  simply  because  she 
possesses  the  difficult  art  of  pleasing,  and  receives 
her  guests  with  that  perfect  tact  which  conveys  to 
each  the  idea  that  he  is  really  welcome.  In  the 
cour  (Fhonneur  were  marshalled  the  servants  and 
personnel  of  the  Embassy,  the  fbrmer  in  the  yellow 
satin  and  black  embroidered  liveries  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  All  noble  families  in  France  possess  a 
Suisse,  whose  duty  it  is  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
guests  by  three  blows  of  his  monstrous  cane  on  the 
marble  floor  of  the  hall ;  but  the  Princess's  Suisse  is 
considered  a  giant  to  be  coveted,  and  is  the  envy  of 
the  aristocratic  Faubourg.  He  wore  the  costume  of 
a  Heiduc,  and  received  his  sovereign  with  the 
dignity  due  to  his  own  important  functions.  The 
Princess  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  in  a  simple 
dress  of  tulle  trimmed  with  yellow  ribbons  edged 
with  black,  and  led  the  Emperor  to  her  salons, 
which  were  literally  converted  into  floral  temples, — 
even  the  dining-room  walls  disappeared  from  view 
behind  a  trellis  of  gold  lattice,  on  which  flowering 
plants  were  trained  to  the  ceiling,  which  screen  as 
it  were  of  rare  blossoms  was  illuminated  from 
behind  bv  colored  lights,  which  produced  a  magical 
effect.    The  table  was  decorated  by  the  service 

Iiresented  to  the  great  Prince  de  Metternich  by  the 
j'irst  Napoleon,  on  his  marriage  with  Marie  Louise. 
The  mou  Ids  were  broken  as  soon  as  the  service  was 
completed.  A  perfect  army  of  Cupids  in  frosted 
silver,  bearing  a  garland  of  natural  roses,  was 
placed  the  whole  length  of  the  table,  while  the 
central  bouquet  was  entirely  formed  of  tropical 
plants.  The  party  numbered  but  thirty-four  guests, 
including  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  the  Arch- 
dukes, the  Rothschilds,  Zichys,  Sapieha,  Caroly, 
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Rcgnault  St  Jean  d'Angely,  Moskowa,  &c.,  &c. 
A  menu  was  laid  on  each  nlate.  Johannisberg  and 
Tokay,  grown  on  tlio  Mcttcrnich  estate,  were 
served  in  Bohemian  glasses  manufactured  on  the 
Prince's  property.  lu  tlie  morning  (he  whole  party 
had  visited  Versailles,  the  Empress  Eugenie  acting 
as  cicerone.  Torrent*  of  rain  JUL  but  the  Empress 
was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  weather,  and  walked 
the  whole  day, —  wearing  a  costume  of  brown  Bilk, 
trimmed  with  black  laoe,  and  looped  over  an  ama- 
rinth  (Hsttieoat,  and  a  hat,  and  carrying  a  stick, — 
through  mnd  and  wet,  as  bravely  an  the  most 
determined  sportsman  would  have  done  in  view  of 
a  plentiful  bag." 


DOCTOR  BONOMI. 
By  chance 

An  alchywist  doctor,  whose  fortunes  were  down, 
Shifted  quarters,  and  act  up  one  day  in  a  town 
lu  *  ranee, 

A  name  that  the  people  had  never  before 

Seen. 

The  dot-tor  was  upright  and  stiff  as  a  wall, 
Remarkably  bony,  uncommonly  tall, 
And  lean. 

Now  into  bis  house  from  a  wagon  was  brought, 
Whilst  a  crowd  gathered  staring,  a  monstrous 
tort; 

And  sweating  and  swearing,  a  staggering  porter 
Bore  in  a  leviathan  pestle  and  tnortar ; 
Then  hideous  syringe*,  alchymicul  fixtures, 
And  great  podgy  bottles  of  all-colored  mixtures. 
A  flutter 

Among  the  gazers,  who  deemed  every  drop 
Explosive  material  to  go  oil'  with  a  pop, 

And  splutter. 
Tlierefore  the  people  kept  back  in  the  street, 
Ready  to  beat  an  immediate  retreat, 
Should  the  doctor  a  tendency  show  to  be  loading 
The  squirts,  or  the  bottles  give  signs  of  exploding 

By  fizzing. 

Some  gazed  in  mute  awe  on  his  spectacles  big, 
Whilst  othere  the  out  of  1 

Were  quizzing. 
Unheeding,  the  doctor 
Jn  alienee  that  w"  ' 


re- 


comical  wig 
solemnly  round 


And  vast- 
Bat  when  all  his 

To  the  hurt, 
The  phvsiciau's  grave 
As  he  said,  "That  will  do;  I 
nearly  all, 

For  this  little  city,  the  needful  material." 

Now  round  with  the  speed  of  a  fire  the  report 

Of  the  squirts,  the  groat  bottles,  the  tubes,  the 


to  a  grin, 

1  have, 


Flew; 

And  from  every  quarter  the  inquisitive  poor, 
Men,  and  of  women,  of  course,  a  great  store, 
And  the  multitude  fast  round  the  alchymist's  door 
Grew. 

Sudden,  the  crier  emerged  with  a  horn, 
Calling,  "  O  yes,  O  yes,  this  blessed  morn 
Into  our  city,  of  doctors  e'er  born 

The  chief 
Has  come,  Psalmanazar  Bonomi, 
Physician  extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Dahoay. 
A  deeper  read  doctor  no  mortal  can  show  me; 
lie  a  doctor  of  medicine  of  famous  Louvaia ; 


Salamanca  boasts  of  him  (Salamanca's  in  Spain)  ; 
And,  to  prove  that  his  qualifications  arc;  thorough, 
lie  passed  at  Montpclier,  Bologue,  Edinboro*. 
In  brief 

This  alchyuiist-dnctnr  of  learned  Salamanca 
(Expressive  though  vulgar  the  term)  is  a  spanker. 
Now  vain  the  delusion  of  him  who  supposes 
The  doctor  sets  phtsters,  lets  blood,  or  gives  doses, 
Applies  leeches,  jiounds  powders,  rolls  pills,  spreads 
a  blister: 

Far  other,  good  people,  the  practice  of  Mister 
Bonomi. 

Don't  dream,  if  you  're  ill.  for  this  doctor  to  send, 
For  certainly  on  yon  he  will  not  attend. 
Whatever  your  malady,  be  well  assured, 
You  must  not  seek  /<»«,  if  you  want  to  be  cured. 
Should  be,  like  a  common  hack  doctor,  go  round, — 
He,  the  elixir  of  life  who  has  found 
In  Dahomy  'i 

No  !  he  visits  not  prince,  noUe,  burgher,  or  peasant. 

Why  should  he  ?    A  score 

Of  doctors  and  more 
Are  set  up  in  thm  jwky  old  city  at  present 

So  those  who  have  croup, 

And  those  with  the  hoop, 
And  those  who  have  cholera,  liver  complaint, 
Rheumatics,  lumbago,  have  bile,  inflammation, 
Influenza,  or  measles,  have  fits,  or  who  feint, 
Have  fevers,  convulsions,  tic,  gout,  palpitation, 

Don't 

Let  them  by  calling  Doctor  Bonomi  bother. 
He  will  not  attend  ;  they  must  summon  another; 
Nor  strive  to  induce,  by  a  quadrupled  fee, 
Or  by  flattery,  to  bring  him  to  visit,  for  he 
Won't 


Bui,  when  you  have  found  all  physicians  to  fail, 
And  every  prescription  has  ceased  to  avail, 
When  the  pulse  beats  no  more,  and  the  last  sigh  is 
sped, 

When  the  last  tear  has  trickled,  the  last  word  "been 
said, 
When 

Rigid  the  muscles,  when  motionless  lies 
The  patient,  sans  breath,  and  sans  ears,  and  satis 
eyes, 

Sans  feeling,  sans  thinking,  sans  all  things,  in  bed  : 
In  a  word,  when  you  know  that  the  patient  is 
dead, — 
Then 

Send  for  the  illustrious  Doctor  Bonomi, 
For  then,  in  his  own  graphic  words, -All  will: 

To  be 

The  Only  Physician  who  has  any  science, 
The  Only  Bonomi,  with  none  in  alliance, 
Who  set**  all  the  doctors  of  France  at  defii 
Sohe 

Urges  all  those  of  high  rank  <ar ! 
By  mortality  robbed  of  •  <  * 

Father  or  mother, 

Sister  or  brother, 
Uncle  or  aunt  wife,  husband,  or  lover, 
And  the  same  from  the  power  of  the  grave  would 
recover. 

Let  'em 

Apply  to  the  doctor  at  their  earliest  leisure, 
And,  if  not  engaged,  it  will  give  him  great  pleasure 
For  the  trifling  fee  of  five  franca  each,  —  no  more,  — 
The  precious  departed  to  life  to  restore, 

And  set  'era 
In  vigorous  health  once  again  in  their  places, 
With' their  old  diapositioBs,  old  habits,  old  faces. 
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So,  all  who  dtsire  at  a  trumpery  cost, 
To  recover  a  friend  or  relation  that 's  lost* 
I  lave  only  to  come  to  the  doctor,  and  he 
Will  their  wishes  attend,  at  afore-mentioned  fee 
N.  B. 

A  reduction  to  families,  children  half-price 
Under  twelve,  and  not  according  to  ante. 

Well  the  doctor  he  waited,  the  crk 
Newspaper  notice,  placards  were  tried, 
But  tiie  crying  and  waiting  proved  wholly  in  vain. 
And  days  as  they  pawed,  made  it  daily  More  plain 
That  folks  were  not  eager  to  bring  back  again 

Those  who  had  died  ; 

For  —  no  one  applied. 


So,  after  the  doctor  a  fortnight  had 

And  nobody  came, 
lie  issued  a  poster,  the  color  of 

Whereon  it  was  stated 

That  greatly  to  blame 
Were  the  people  to  think  that  he  was  deceiving 
Vm ; 

And,  therefore,  before  he  determined  on  leaving  'em, 

He  did  intend 

At  the  week's  end 
To  prove  he  had  power  to  do  what  he  said. 
He  would  go  to  the  churchyard  and  raise  all  the 
dead. 

Now,  scarce  had  the  placard  appeared  in  the  street, 
Ere  there  came  to  the  door  a  loud  clatter  of  feet, 
And  one 

Burst  in  on  the  doctor  with  coloriesH  cheek, 
And  in  his  excitement  scarce  able  to  speak : 
"  Did  you  say  you  were  going  at  the  end  of  the 

To  raise  all  the  dead  from  the  graves  of  the  city  V  " 
lie  fell  on  his  knees  waiUng,  "  Doctor,  have  pity ! 
Do  not  aroow 
Mv  slumbering  spouse ! 
Though  fun 


To  a  stranger  such  practice  may  be, 
It 's  death  and  perdition,  and  worse,  sir,  to  me. 
If  my  wjte, 

Who  is  dead,  —  rest  her  soul !  —  came  to  life, 

What  should  Wo? 
For  scarce  had  I  seen  her  in  sepulchre  laid 
Ere  I  put  in  the  bantu,  and  was  spliced  to  her 
maid. 

It  never  would  do 

Wives  to  have  two, 
Especially  wlum  the  first  wifc  was  a  scold, 
Corpulent,  fussy,  and  ugly  and  old  ; 
And  after  her  death  one  'a  enjoying  her  gold 

With  Kitty, 

Who  is  dapper,  and  young,  and  good-natured,  and 
pretty." 

Then  he  pressed 
A  well-weighted  purse  on  Bonomi,  and  said, 
"  Now,  doctor,  remember,  in  raising  the  dead, 

Let  her 


Now  scarce  held  this  gentleman  taken  his  bat, 
When  there  pealed  on  the  door  a  loud  rat-a-tat- 
tat. 

Then  in  came  another  man,  shaking  ami  bowing, 
With  forehead  pereptring,  and  cheeks  all  a-glowing, 

Who  said,  in  an  accent  of  trouble  and  fear. 
Whilst  with  a  blue  handkerchief  mopping  his  face, 

44  Why,  doctor  1  good  heaven !  is  it  true  what  1  hear, 
That  you  're  going  to  raise  all  the  dead  in  the 
? 


Why,  bless  me !  my  undo  has  lately 

And  left  me  his  beir; 

And,  dear  sir,  I  declare 
That  new,  from  pecuniary  troubles  re 
I 'm  only  beginning  life's  pleasures  to 
O,  doctor !  if  you  *ve  not  the  heart  of  a 
Have  pity,  and  leave  my  poor  uncle  alone  ; 
I  pray  yon  accept  of  this  trifle,  and  save 
Me  the  terrible  blow.    Let  him  re 


Then  in  came  another,  with  fare  of  despair, 
Who  said,  palpitating*,  "  I  pray  yon  forbear  ! 
My  brothers  are  dead,  I  'ra  enjoying  their  share 
Of  the  fortune  my  lather  amassed  ;  I  don't  care 
To  have  to  refund  it,  surrendering  the  pelf; 
It 's  a  thousand  times  better  to  spend  it  one's  self. 
Beside, 

Providence  knew,  I  am  sure,  what  was  best, 
When,  by  measles,  it  took  my  dear  brothers  to  \ 

They  died 

By  Heaven's  decree ;  and  shall  mortal  perverse 
Adventure  what  Providence  rules  to  reverse  ! 

They  are  better  by  far, 

I 'm  convinced,  where  they  are 
(Here,  doctor,  I  pray  you  to  finger  this  purse)  ; 

Earth  was  no  homo 
For  souls  such  as  theirs,  so  the  heavenly  flame 
Rose  to  the  ether  sublime  whence  it  came. 

0  monster  inhuman  !  rerivet  again 

Of  spirit  and  matter  the  long-shattered  chain  ! 
Replace  the  poor  bird  in  the  cage  whence  it's 
flown  ! 

Cast  once  more  from  his  home  the  poor  exile  re- 
stored ! 

O'er  the  criminal  pardoned  again  lift  the  sword  ! 
For  my  brothers'  sake,  doctor,  give  ear  to  my  plain, 
And  let  them  alone." 

The  next  to  appear  was  a  lady,  who  said, 
With  pattering  tears,  and  pendulous  head, 
»  Alack  ! 

For  ray  master,  who  lny  for  a  long  time  in  bed  t 
A  terrible  sufferer,  whilst  by  his  side 

1  tenderly  waited  ami  watched,  till  he  died  ; 
And  must  he,  with  every  fond  fancy  and  whim, 

Come  buck ! 
For  years  1  kcp,t  dancing  attendance  on  him, 
And  only  when  I  was  released  by  his  death, 
The  leisure  obtained  to  look  round,  and  take  breath. 

Now  I  enjoy, 

Without  any  alloy, 
My  freedom  and  income,  which  he,  ere  he  died, 
In  return  tor  my  nursing  took  care  to  provide. 
O.  doctor !  I 'm  tired  of  being  a  nurse, 
So  I  pray  rou  to  take  a  few  coins  from  this  purse, 

And  save 

My  feelings,  by  letting  him  rest  in  his  grave." 

The  next  to  arrive  was  a  gentleman  eager. 

With  sharp-pointed  nose,  long,  lanky,  and  meagre ; 

Like  a  rat's 
Wan  his  face.    He,  tho  tallest  of  hats 
With  the  smallest  of  brims  in  his  fingers  was  hold- 
ing, 

Whilst  the  stiffest  cravat  his  long  neck  was 
folding ; 

His  swallow-tails  hung  to  the  cjilf  of  his  leg. 
Now  thus,  in  shrill  tones,  began  he  to  beg, 

Making  a  bow : 
"  How  do  you  do,  doctor  ?  how 
Are  you  ?  dear  Doctor  Bonomi ;  I'm  calling 

To  assure  you  1  fear  the  event  of  a  not 
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In  the  city  at  the  prospect,  no  little  appalling, 

Of  our  (load  folk  not  being  allowed  to  lie  quiet 
I  have  come  to  you,  doctor,  in  hopes  to  impress 
Your  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  prevailing  distress, 
Which  is  caused  among  many  good  folk  by  the 
thought 

Of  the  miracle  which  is  about  to  be  wrought. 
But  perhaps  you  will  best  understand,  if]  place 
Before  you  an  instance,  a  representative  case. 

My  lady  gave  birth 
Twice  to  twin* ;  in  the  earth 
Tliey  arc  lying,  very  much  to  their  benefit  surely, 
And  to  my  satisfaction.    They  always  were  poorly, 

And,  because  of  their  ailing, 

They  never  ceased  wailing, 

Till  their  happy  release 

Gave  the  family  peace. 

They  are  well  where  they  are;  but,  1  fear  and 

SUpjKWC, 

"With  the  others  these  babies  to  revive  you  propose. 
What  moneys  they  'II  cost  me  in  victuals  and  clothes ! 
Why,  to  think,  sir,"  he  added,  with  agonized  groan, 
41  Of  the  cost  of  four  little  boys'  breeches  alone, 
Which  always  give  way  at  the  seat  and  the  knee ; 

Which  they  are  ever  outgrowing; 

Which  take  buttons  and  sewing ! 
Alas  !  but  four  boys  would  be  ruin  to  me. 
They  would  always  be  yelping  for  something  to  eat ; 
They  would  cost  me  a  fortune  in  bread,  sir,  and 
meat. 

Then  their  education 

Befitting  their  station ! 
I  have  children  already,  enough  and  to  spare. 
Already  my  wife  has  tound  gray  in  my  hair. 
At  the  prospect  1  'in  ready  to  die  of  despair 

Of  having  to  provide 
For  four  hungry,  howling,  nude  creatures  beside. 
Therefore,  good  sir  I  if  you  wake  those  that  sleep, 
Clear  of  my  babies  1  pray  you  to  keep. 
Here 's  a  humble  reminder,  fifteen  louis-d'or : 
And,  in  raising  the  dead,  pray,  my  balnea  pass  o'er." 


Now 


in  the  street  of  wheels  a  loud 


beard 
rumble ; 

Then  a  sudden  portentous  loud  rap  at  the  door. 

And  next,  up  the  stair, 

With  tumble, 

And  grumble, 
Full  into  the  room  came  bouncing  the  Mayor. 
"Ahem!"  said  his  worship,  "  bacre  bleu!  inille 
diables ! 

Are  you  going  to  arouse  from  their  graves  all  the 
rabble  ? 

Are  you,  sir,  the  man  who  will  quicken  the  dead  ?  " 
He  stopped,  out  of  breath,  but  still  waggled  his  head, 

Tuffing  and  blowing. 
"  What !    Such  an  infringement" of  order,  indeed  ! 
Revolution  and  anarchy  certain  to  breed. 

Do  you  think  I  am  going 
To  tolerate  it  for  one  moment 't    Odds  bobbin  ! 
To  pay  Peter,  in  verity,  Paul 't  would  be  robbing  ; 
For  I  fear  I  should  have  to  vacate  my  great  ehair, 
If,  among  all  the  others,  you  roused  the  ex-Mayor. 
So,  out  of  the  city  I  bid  you  be  packing, 
Or  me,  ventre  gris !  sir,  you  will  not  fiud  lacking 
In  putting  in  force  the  full  weight  of  the  law, 
And  sending  you  where  you  were  never  before, — 
Into  prison  ;  anil  mark  you,  if  once  you  were  in  it, 
You  would  not  be  able  to  slip  out  in  a  minute. 
But  I 'm  generous,  doctor,  and  ready  to  offer 
A  compromise.    Here  arc  rouleaux  in  this  coffer : 
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Take  them.    Your  absence,  —  I 'm  ready  to  buy  it ; 
Only,  for  mercy's  sake,  leave  the  dead  quiet 
To  the  money  you're  welcome,  —  accept  and  be 
gone; 

But,  whatever  you  do,  leave  the  ex-Mayor  alone. 

Now  pack 
Up  your  traps  ;  it 's  a  beautiful  morning 
For  shifting  your  quarters.   No  slighting  my  warn- 
ing ! 

Why,"  added  his  worship,  with  iciest  stare, 
"I'm  'whelmed  with  amazement  to   think  you 
should  dare 

To  dream  of  unseating  ME,  —  me,  sir,  the  Mayor ! 
Then  back 

With  your  bottles  and  drugs  to  the  wilds  of  Dahoiny, 
There  practise  at  ease,  on  fresh  corpse  or  old  mum- 
my, 

With  nothing  to  fear, 
But  only  not  here. 
So  !  out  of  the  town  with  you,  Doctor  Bonomi ! " 


THE  SKEIN. 

Slip,  yes,  slip  your  skein,  my  Kitty, 

O'er  my  hands,  and  wind,  and  wind, 

All  the  while,  with  little  pity, 

Tangling,  tangling,  heart  and  mind : 

Kitty!  eyes  upon  the  wool! 

Not  on  me,  my  beautiful ! 

Now  you  droop  your  eyes  completely, 
Winding,  winding,  dreamdie ; 

Wherefore,  wherefore  smile  so  sweetly 
On  a  thing  that  cannot  see? 

If  you  must  smile,  smile  this  way  1 

I  will  bear  it  as  I  may ! 

Ah  !  the  rosebud  fingers  flitting 

Swift  about  the  colored  ball ! 
How  my  heart  beats  time,  while  sitting ; 

Still,  I  try  to  bear  it  all : 
Kitty,  do  you  know  or  care 
'T  is  my  heart  you  're  winding  there  ? 

Kitty.  I  am  in  a  vision! 

All  the  world  to  mist  doth  die  ; 
Only,  in  an  air  Elysian, 

Little  fairy  fingers  fly: 
Surely,  if  they  flit  too  near, 
I  shall  catch  and  kiss  them,  dear ! 

Tangled !  pout  not,  frown  not,  Kitty ! 

Though  I  gladly  bear  the  pain ; 
For  your  anger  is  so  pretty, 

It  may  make  me  sin  again. 
There !  *t  is  well !   Now,  wind  and  wind, 
Tangling  further  heart  and  mind! 

Now,  't  is  done !  the  last  thread  lingers 
Sadly  from  me,  slow  to  part ; 

Can'st  thou  see  that  in  my  fingers 
I  am  holding  up  my  heart  ? 

Wind  and  wind  F  I  do  not  care ! 

Smile  or  frown  !  and  I  will  bear ! 

Ah !  so  fast  and  quick  you  wind  it, 

I  no  more  can  keep  it  mine ; 
Do  you  wonder  that  you  find  it 

Throbbing  now,  close,  close  to  thine  : 
Tangled,  tangled  are  the  twain ; 
Kiss,  kissj  kiss  them  free,  again  ! 

Hubert  Buchanan. 
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THE  CAMP  AT  CHALONS. 

1  far  Smt  8ATCMAT  from  the  Daktim.] 

O.nk  summer  afternoon,  glowing  with  a  tropical 
beat,  I  left,  portmanteau  in  hand,  the  coupe  at  the 
station  of  Petit  Mourmclon,  the  second  stopping- 
place  beyond  Chalons-sur-Marne,  took  possession  of 
the  sole  6acre  at  the  depot,  and  drove  to  the  Hotel 
de  France,  the  only  inhabitable  inn  of  the  village 
Grand  Mourmelon,  —  the  only  civilized  village  of 
thin  chalky  plateau.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  grand 
camp  of  Chalons. 

The  idea  of  a  permanent  camp  in  great  dimen- 
sions comes  down  from  the  first  Napoleon.  From 
the  camp  of  Boulogne  went  forth  the  troops  which 
conquered  at  Marengo.  This  of  Chalons  is  one 
of  the  most  important  creations  of  Napoleon  III. 
Not  alone  because  by  its  means  the  warlike  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  has  been  increased  in  a  signal 
degree,  but  also  because  one  of  the  poorest  and 
most  irreclaimable  provinces  of  the  Empire  has 
thereby  attained  to  a  prosperity  of  which  otherwise 
it  could  never  even  have  dreamed,  —  and  still  again, 
because  it  has  been  the  means  of  a  considerable 
saving  of  expense  to  the  country,  certainly  under 
the  present  administration  a  most  notable  peculi- 
arity. This  but  feature  deserves  to  be  illustrated 
by  figures.  Formerly,  in  France,  four  tracts  of  land 
were  annually  rented,  and  upon  each  was  estab- 
lished a  training  camp  for  15,000  men.  The  sup- 
port, rent,  &c.  of  these  four  camps  amounted  yearly 
to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  only  15,000  men  could  manoeuvre  togetlter 
in  them  at  a  time. 

The  present  camp  is  seventy  times  as  large  as  the 
former  camps,  —  it  contains  1 1 ,000  trectares  (27,500 
acres),  has  a  circumference  of  seven  German  miles 
(about  32  English)  and  cost  six  million  francs.  The 
imperial  civil-list  has,  however,  purchased  several 
tracts  of  land  in  the  camp  itself  tor  a  million  and  a 
half  of  francs,  and  established  upon  them  model 
farms,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereaiter.  The  govern- 
ment has  also  sold,  or  has  still  to  sell  to  the  railroad 
companies  and  contractors  in  Mourmelon,  parcels  of 
land  for  upwards  of  three  million  francs,  so  that  the 
whole  domain  upon  which  the  camp  is  situated  cost* 
the  state  only  a  million  and  a  half!  'Twere  well 
if  all  the  financial  enterprises  of  the  Napoleonic  gov- 
ernment resulted  w>  favorably ! 

This  vast  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Suippes,  on  the  south  by  the  Teste,  two  small  tribu- 
taries of  the  Marne.  On  the  west  the  limit  is  the 
road  from  Sexlan  to  Nancy,  and  on  the  east  the 
boundary  is  an  irregular,  broken  line.    The  corners 


of  the  quadrangle  are  formed  by  the  villages  Petit 
Mourmelon,  Cuperly,  Le  Grant  St.  Hilaire,  and 
Suippes. 

The  soil  is  yielding  and  elastic,  and  the  almost 
unbroken,  gently  undulating  surface  of  the  country 
affords  an  excellent  field  for  manoeuvres  on  a  large 
scale.  The  chalky  character  of  the  ground,  more- 
over, has  the  useful  peculiarity  of  absorbing  in  a 
short  time  the  most  violent  rains,  so  that  the  exer- 
cises hardly  ever  have  to  be  interrupted  on  account 
of  previous  bad  weather.  The  climate  is  healthy,  — 
the  water  remarkably  good,  and  epidemics  are 
never  known  in  this  region.  In  the  autumn  of  1857 
the  Emperor  for  the  first  time  occupied  the  camp 
with  21,000  soldiers  of  his  guards,  and  6,000  horses. 
It  was  destined  to  become,  as  be  said  in  his  address 
to  the  troops,  "  a  high  school  which  by  the  labors 
undertaken  within  its  limits  will  prove  rich  in  bless- 
ings, and  the  happy  results  of  which  we  will  recog- 
nize, whenever  our ,  country  shall  need  our  ser- 
vices." 

A  few  years  later  the^e  results  were  seen  at  Ma- 
genta and  Solferino ! 

I  found  at  the  camp  an  officer,  with  whom  many 
years  before  1  bad  been  on  very  intimate  terms  in 
another  quarter  of  the  world.  His  career  had  been 
brilliant  enough.  I  had  bade  him  adieu  as  corporal. 
I  found  him  again  a  colonel  He  proved  a  willing 
and  intelligent  cicerone,  and  introduced  me  to  Gen- 
eral Ladmirault,  the  officer  in  command. 

The  Utter,  who  has  gained  a  reputation  among 
French  officers  as  an  excellent  organizer,  is  in  high 
favor  with  the  Emperor,  since  the  introduction  of  a 
new  arm,  and  with  it,  of  a  new  system  of  tactics. 
For  ten  years  no  other  general  of  division,  except 
the  Comte  de  Palikao,  nas  held  the  honor  of  the 
chief  command  of  the  camp,  —  a  post  filled  only  by 
the  Marshals  of  France,  and  twice  by  the  Emperor 
in  person. 

We  rode  slb  wly  through  the  streets  of  the  encamp- 
ment, which  lies  in  the  southeastern  angle  of  the 
field  of  manoeuvre,  along  the  course  of  a  little  brook, 
the  name  of  which  I  forgot  to  ask.  It  consists  partly 
of  barracks,  partly  of  tent*.  The  former  are  38 
paces  long  by  9  in  width,  built  of  brick  and  roofed 
with  slate.  Each  one  has  a  largo  room  intended  to 
hold  50  men,  and  a  smaller  one  for  four  to  six  sub- 
altern officers.  E:ich  soldier  has  an  iron  bedstead, 
except  that  in  some  of  the  barracks,  the  comfortable 
African  hammocks  are  used.  As  in  the  German 
Caserne,  the  muskets  stand  in  racks  along  the  walls. 
The  tents  are  usually  conical  in  shape,  six  yards  in 
height  and  four  in  diameter.  They  have  an  en- 
trance and  an  exit,  and  each  serves  as  shelter  for 
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eight  or  tea  men,  A  tall  iron  rod  forms  tfo»»  centre, 
and  the  canvas  of  the  tent  is  fasteued  hermetically 
above  by  means  of  an  iron  ring.  Wooden  crossbars 
are  screwed  to  the  iron  pole,  and  used  for  hanging 
up  the  soldiers' arms  and  clothes.  EigbUand-twenty 
stout  ]K*gs  driven  into  the  <n"*>:ind  serve  to  stretch 
the  canvas  of  the  tent,  whioh  in  stormy  weather 
can  be  closed  tightly,  and  affords  perfect  protection. 
Between  the  tents  six  paces  of  ground  arc  allowed 
to  the  soldiers,  in  which  the  occupants  establish  a 
vegetable  and  flower  garden,  the  latter  turned  to- 
ward the  street,  the  former  toward  the  interior  of 
the  block  of  tenta  which  is  formed  by  lour  streets. 
The  latter  are  perfectly  straight,  and  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  all  opening  upon  different  squares,  the 
names  of  which  are  given  by  the  Emperor  himself 
The  names  of  the  various  .streets  change  year  by 
year,  for  each  regiment  has  the  right  o?  giving  to 
the  streets  which  cross  its  place  of  encampment,  such 
names  as  arc  calculated  to  live  in  the  memory  of 
the  corps.  Sometimes  it  is  the  name  of  a  victory, 
in  which  the  regiment  has  taken  part,  sometimes 
that  of  a  village  in  Africa  or  Cochin-China,  —  of 
the  colonel  or  one  of  the  other  officers,  or  perhaps 
of  some  brave  comrade,  who  has  fallen  on  toe  field 
of  battle,  and  to  whom  the  regiment  pays  this  last 
mark  uf  affection  and  respect.  Each  company  has 
the  right  of  proposing  the  name  of  its  street  to  the 
commanding  ufheer  of  the  regiment,  and  snch  sug- 
gestions are  usually  adopted. 

Rarely  have  I  seen  a  more  pleasant,  attractive 
sight  than  these  long,  clean  streets  with  their  neat 
white  tents,  encompassed  by  beds  of  gay  flowers, — 
the  occupants,  the  cheerful  good-natnred  soldiers, 
almost  always  carolling  some  song,  and  showing  in 
their  brown  healthy  faces,  the  effects  of  three 
months  spent  in  the  open  air,  far  from  the  damp 
moulrly  barracks. 

Still  more  tastefully,  however,  are  the  avenues 
adorned  which  lead  through  the  middle  of  this  city 
of  tents,  from  the  railroad  depot  to  Le  Grand  Mour- 
roeJon.  In  these,  the  gardens  are  separated  from 
the  chausii/e  by  a  little  wall  of  grassy  turf,  in  many 
of  which  artistic  hands  have  made  with  snail-shell* 
the  most  charming  bits  of  mosaic-work.  One  sees 
Fin*  Vlimpertur  .'"a  hundred  times  repeated,  and 
where  there  is  a  space  left  one  finds  a  •*  FtW  /7m- 
perafrice ! "  or 44  Viae  le  Prince  Imperial !  "  besides. 
I  must  not  forget  another  of  the  ornaments  of  these 
avenues,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
which  have  been  originated  in  this  camp.  The 
chalky  sandstone  of  the  champaign  is  so  soft  that 
it  can  be  easily  worked  with  a  stout  knife,  and 
chiselled  into  any  desired  shape.  This  circumstance 
has  led  ttve  soldiers  to  amuse  themselves  in  carving 
little  ornaments  for  their  streets.  From  year  to 
year  this  practice  has  increased,  and  more  and  more 
skill  been  displayed,  so  that  already*  undeniable 
talent  for  the  plastic  art  has  been  developed  in  the 
camp  among  both  soldiers  and  officers. 

Refore  almost  every  tent  you  see  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture in  this  chalky  stone,  which  run  through  all 
gradations  from  the  simple  arabesque,  to  the  colos- 
sal statue  with  pedestal  and  figures  in  relievo.  I 
cranio  1  mom  than  twenty  busts  of  the  Emperor, 
some  of  which  were  capital  likenesses.  During  the 
preceding  year  the  Emperor  gave  orders  that  a 
museum  should  be  erected  in  the  camp,  and  several 
prizes  from  his  private  purse  to  the  amount  of  300 
napoleons  distributed  annually  for  the  most  deserv- 
ing of  these  performances,  the  works  which  won 
the  prixe  to  be  preserved  in  the  camp  museum,  as 


they  suffer  from  the  storms  of  winter.  The  first 
prize  (at  2,000  franc*}  this  year  was  given  to  a 
young  army-surgeon,  who  produced  a  large  stand- 
ing statue  of  a  grenadier  of  his  regiment,  who  had 
fallen  in  China,  the  second  of  500  francs  to  a  cor- 
poral who  had  been  in  garrison  at  Rome,  and  had 
sculptured  from  memory  the  Vatican  with  the  col- 
ounade  and  apostles. 

In  the  camp  the  officers  have  their  especial  bar- 
racks or  tents,  which  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 
their  company,  and  the  soldiers  take  pride  in  sur- 
rounding the  tent  of  their  commander  with  genuine 
chefs  (Tctuvve*  in  the  way  of  flower-gardens,  often 
producing  truly  wonderful  effect*. 

"  See,"  said  my  friend,  "  there  is  no  other  nation, 
that  can  imitate  us  in  these  things.  Every  foreign- 
er who  comes  to  the  camp  is  delighted.  Not  only 
do  the  soldiers  gain  more  military  knowledge  and 
cxpertness  here  in  four  months  than  in  three  years 
of  garrison  life,  but  his  health  also  improves  won- 
derfully. We  number  54,000  men  in  the  camp  this 
year,  and  yet  in  spite  of  the  great  heat  there  are 
now  only  6*1  men  in  the  hospital.  Mental  culture, 
too,  is  not  neglected.  The  schools  are  attended 
more  regularly,  and  also  —  I  do  not  know  why  — 
with  better  results.  The  greatest  blockheads  profit 
more  here  than  during  the  other  nine  months  of 
the  year.  Besides  this,  we  have  a  library  of  nearly 
10,000  volumes.  —  a  donation  from  the  Empress,  — 
and  a  scientific  library  too,  for  the  officers." 

Next  morning,  fortified  with  a  permit  from  Gen- 
eral Ladmirault,  I  went  to  an  exercise  at  target* 
shooting.  A  company,  in  foil  war  strength  of  a 
hundred  men,  was  first  drilled  in  quick-firing  at  a 
mark  650  yards  distant.  A  plank  stockade,  of  the 
length  of  a  battalion  front,  —  but  only  as  hi^h  as  a 
man's  waist,  served  as  the  target.  An  officer,  who 
spoke  German  very  well,  took  a  Prussian  needle- 
musket  and  showed  me  that  the  Cliassejxjts  had  one 
motion  less  in  loading,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
one  and  a  half  shots  more  could  be  made  in  a 
minute. 

Each  soldier  received  ten  cartridges.  The  com- 
pany was  arranged  in  three  ranks,  one  lying  upon 
the  ground,  the  next  kneeling,  and  the  third  in 
stooping  position.  We  took  out  our  watches,  —  the 
signal  was  given,  and  the  firing  commenced.  What 
a  frightful  din  I  All  the  blood  rushed  to  my  head 
and  1  bail  to  hold  my  ears. 

When  the  minute  bad  expired,  the  signal  to  stop 
firing  was  sounded,  and  the  cartridges  left  were 
counted  ; —  893  shots  had  ben  fired  in  the  minute 
by  the  hundred  men.  and  nineteen  cartridges  had 
missed,  one  in  about  every  47  shots.  A  second 
time  the  company  received  10  cartridges  tor  each 
man,  the  three  ranks  stood  erect,  and  the  firing  be- 
gan again.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  wa$ 
decided,  —  at  the  end  of  57£  seconds  the  firing 
ceased.  The  thousand  cartridge*  had  ben  ex- 
ploded, with  the  exception  of  those  hold  by  five  sol- 
diers. Of  these  five,  the  muskets  of  two  at  the 
third  shot,  one  at  the  fourth,'  one  at  the  sixth  and 
the  other  at  the  ninth  shot  had  missed  fire.  As 
soon  n«  the  firing  stopped,  these  men  seised  a  little 
instrument  which  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  worked  for  three  minutes  at  their  weap- 
ons, loaded  again,  and  four  of  the  rifles  went  off, 
the  fifth  again  failed. 

•  Another  experiment  was  made.  The  men  lying 
at  full  length  upon  their  faces.  In  this  position  651 
shots  were  fired  in  the  minute  by  ninety-nine  men. 
Five  guns  missed  fire  again,  but  were  soon  put  in 
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working  order.  A  fourth  and  last  time  each  man 
received  5  cartridges  and  stood  erect  Everv  12 
seconds  the  signal  was  given,  and  a  volley  fired. 
At  the  end  of  the  minute  not  a  shot  bad  failed,  and 
every  cartridge  had  exploded. 

We  walked  now  to  the  palisade  which  had  *erred 
as  target  1  saw  nothing  bnt  a  heap  of  chips !  A 
cold  shudder  ran  over  me,  when  I  thought  of  living 
men  being  exposed  to  such  a  feu  <f  tn/er ! 

"  J  think  you  will  agree  with  me,"  said  the  officer 
who  was  my  companion,  "  that  after  such  results  as 
these  any  discussion  as  to  the  comparative  utility 
of  our  weapons  would  be  superfluous.  Even  the 
occasional  failure  of  a  musket  to  explode  is  due 
wore  to  the  clumsiness  of  the  soldier  than  to  the 
gun  itself.  Practice  will  lessen  this,  just  as  it  will 
with  you.  But  come,  let  us  go  now  to  the  target- 
shooting.  You  can  try  yourself  there  Prussian. 
EnglU>h,  and  Austrian  breechloaders,  and  convince 
yourself  that  our  Cbassepots  can  hold  their  own 
both  in  certainty  and  range  with  the  best" 

**  Thank  you,"  I  cried,  "  I  will  take  your  word  for 
it  —  I  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  least  But  now,  if  you 
pleas*',  my  head  aches  to  bursting.  No  more  shoot- 
ing for  me  to-day  !  " 

••  After  all,"  said  my  friend,  "  what  does  it  matter 
whether  in  a  battle  a  thousand  men  more  or  less  are 
killed!  The  consciousness  which  the  soldier  has 
of  his  own  superior  power,  that  is  the  principal 
thing ! " 

''Come,  show  me  now  your  stable*  and  your 


"  Stables  ?  Thank  Heaven,  we  don't  have  such 
things  here!  Our  horses  can  vote  an  address  of 
thanks  to  General  Fleury,  who  induced  the  Em- 
peror not  to  have  any  stalls  erected.  They  thrive 
splendidly  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  pleasure  now  to 
ace  the  animals  again  1 " 


What  do  you 


?  —  no  stalls  for  four 


ths 


in  the  year  ? 

44  Certainly,  —  they  are  picketed  out  with  one 
foot  tied,  for  four  months,  in  all  weathers,  never  go 
under  cover,  and  receive  only  a  very  small  ration  of 
oats.  1  can  assure  you  that  horses  which  have 
been  through  a  campaign  ;it  (Jealous  are  indestruc- 
tible r 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Emperor  has  pur- 
chased land  in  the  Camp  de  Chalons  for  a  million 
and  a  half  of  francs,  and  established  upon  it  model 
farms.  The  inducement  to  this  step  was  not  alone 
to  supply  a  great  part  of  the  needs  of  the  troops 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  camp,  but 
also  to  afford  the  soldiers,  who  are.  taken  from  the 
peasantry,  and  return  to  their  former  status  after 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  the  op- 
portunity of  learning,  while  they  are  in  the  army, 
all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  m 
agriculture.  In  hundreds,  and  often  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  the  men  are  detached  and  sent  to  the  forms, 
receive  there  very  good  fare,  and  a  small  increase 
of  p»y,  and  work  dleiHstlpe*  in  again,  as  they  say. 
Preference  is  given  to  those  who  are  soon  to  receive 
their  discharge.  Seven  of  these  farms  are  leased  to 
discharged  soldiers  who  have  obtained  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  The  eighth,  "the  imperial 
farm, '  is  managed  by  the  civil-list  It  is  a  perfect 
gem  of  an  establishment,  and  the  officers  and  sub- 
alterns have  here  an  opportunity  of  going  through 
a  theoretical  and  practical  course  of  agriculture 
during  the  time  that  they  are  in  camp.  It  is  al- 
ways much  visited,  even  by  the  higher  officers, 


for  it  is  known  that  great  pleasure  is  given  to  the 
Emperor  by  their  so  doing,  —  that  he  often  himself 
takes  part  —  and  that  thus  an  opportunity  is  en- 
joyed of  coming  in  personal  contact  with  the  sov- 
ereign, which  never  does  harm. 

For  the  diversion  of  the  soldiers  abundant  even 
too  abundant  provision  is  made.  Not  only  has 
every  regiment  its  gymnasium,  its  fencing-hall  ami 
dancing-school,  —  a  bowling-alley  and  tennis-court, 
—  each  company,  dominoes,  chess,  draughts,  and 
backgammon  men  and  boards, —  but  the  whole 
village  Le  Grand  Mourmelon  is  a  rendezvous  for 
amusements  of  all  sorts.  I  can  say  without  ex- 
aggeration that  of  the  twenty  houses  which  it  con- 
tains there  are  not  two  in  which  is  not  estab- 
lished a  coffee  or  ale  shop,  a  restaurant  or  billiard 
saloon.  The  notorious  ca/s*  dianianis  also  flour- 
ish here  with  unusual  brilliancy.  The  Emperor 
has,  moreover,  erected  a  large  and  substantial 
wooden  barrack  for  a  theatre,  in  which  there  are 
representations  given  during  the  summer-time  by 
the  excellent  theatrical  corps  of  Bheims  and  Cha- 
lons. As  the  price  of  admission  is  very  small,  the 
managers  receive  for  the  season  a  gratuity  of 
thirty-five  thousand  francs  from  the  imperial  eha- 
tuutiut.  They  doubtless  make  a  very  good  opera- 
tion in  this  way,  for  the  theatre,  which  will  holu  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  spectators,  is  filled  almost 
every  evening. 

I  received  permission  to  be  present  next  morning 
at  a  grand  breaking-up  manoeuvre  which  General 
Ladnurault  caused  to  be  performed  by  the  troops. 
I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  detailed  account 
of  this  blazing  morning's  work.  The  poor  men  had 
to  suffer  terribly  from  the  heat  The  French  do 
not  place  any  importance  on  precision  of  drill,  and 
one  has  to  make  allowance  for  this  fact  If  the 
same  measure  were  to  be  applied  here  as  in  the 
case  of  our  well-trained  troops,  one  would  be  hor- 
rified. I  have  seen  a  parade  which  would  have 
set  a  Prussian  soldier's  teeth  on  edge.  Every  mili- 
tary connoisseur,  however,  would  have  been  delight- 
ed with  the  appearance  of  the  troops,  which  alter 
manoeuvring  for  six  hours  in  the  scorching  heat, 
with  loaded  knapsacks,  looked  —  I  do  not  exagger- 
ate —  as  if  they  were  just  returning  from  an  or- 
dinary morning  drill ! 

One  imposing  ceremony  I  did  not  witness, — 
that,  namely,  ofdivine  worship.  Upon  an  cs  trade, 
before  the  imperial  Barracks  stands  a  simple  field- 
altar.  Here  every  Sunday  the  chaplain  performs 
mass  for  the  troops,  —  upon  the  grand  plateau  stand 
the  three  divisions,  the  infantry  in  front  behind 
them  the  artillery,  on  both  sides  the  cavalry. 
What  a  solemn  sight  must  it  not  be,  when  over 
forty  thousand  men  present  arms  and  kneel  before 
the  altar,  —  when  more  than  ten  thousand  horse- 
men, with  drawn  swords,  bow  the  head  in  reverence, 
and  the  priest  in  breathless  silence,  elevates  the 
host  to  heaven ! 
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Miles  away  from  the  great  metropolis, 
iversedcoac" 


where 

the  now  seldom-traversed  coach-road  to  Portsmouth 
gently  ascends  the  long  range  of  hills  dividing  Sur- 
rey from  Sussex,  —  the  eye  ranges  over  a  scene 
wild,  waste,  and  yet  beautiful.  Acres  and  acres  of 
land,  never  yet  brought  into  cultivation,  but  left  to 
their  natural  growth  of  heather  and  the  juiey  whor- 
tleberry, are  alone  visible  ;  except  where,  in  the  dis- 
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tance,  a  few  clumps  of  trees,  or  the  spire  of  a  barn- 
like church,  marks  the  locale  of  a  village!  But  a 
weary  stretch  of  the  barren  moorland  lies  between 
the  looker-on  and  these  oases  ;  and  few  care  to  quit 
the  beaten  track  and  learn  in  what  aspects  life  pre- 
sents itself  in  these  isolated  spots.  Occasionally  a 
railway  touches  upon  them,  and  then,  if  the  land"  be 
good,  and  the  farmers  enterprising,  a  small  station 
—  tenanted  by  a  forlorn  clerk  and  misanthropical 
porter  —  is  erected,  and  the  produce  of  the  farms 
carried  to  the  London  markets.  But  the  railway 
traffic  is  principally  confined  to  such  goods  as  wag- 
on loads  of  carrots,  tons  of  hay,  and  potatoes,  while 
passengers  are  few  and  far  between. 

To  one  of  these  out-of-thc-world  villages,  on  an 
afternoon  in  spring,  —  not  genial  spring,  but  wet, 
cold,  and  gusty,  as  the  capricious  season  will  some- 
times be  to  its  close,  —  a  young  female  in  deep 
mourning  took  a  ticket  by  the  5.30  train  from  Water- 
loo. The  dingy  third-class  carriage  was  nearly  full 
when  she  entered  it,  and  a  party  of  soldiers  on  their 
way  back  to  camp,  were  smoking  furiously,  despite 
railway  regulations,  in  which  they  were  emulated 
by  some  workmen  cn  route,  for  a  country  job.  The 
civilians  and  military*  had  fraternized  already,  and 
were  talking  loudly,  in  language  not  of  the  choicest, 
to  the  intense  amusement  of  a  couple  of  silly  gig- 
gling women,  nothing  loath  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance. But  the  new-comer,  with  that  self-posses- 
sion and  quiet  dignity  which  is  instantly  recog- 
nized, even  by  the  rudest,  passed  on  to  a  distant 
corner,  where  a  respectably-dressed  young  man, 
engrossed  in  a  book,  civilly  made  way  for  her  to 
seat  herself. 

A  little  while,  and  the  noisest  of  the  party  were 
gone.  The  soldiers,  with  many  a  hearty  good  by, 
had  leaped  out;  the  workmen  had  gathered  up 
their  bundles  and  baskets  of  tools  and  stumped 
away,  and  there  were  none  left  in  the  carriage 
when  it  reached  Halsum  station  save  the  silent 
couple  in  the  farthest  corner.  There,  though  mu- 
tually strangers,  both  of  them  alighted,  and  both  of 
them  struck  off  down  the  same  narrow  lane,  not 
the  one  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  village,  where 
the  few  shops,  and  the  surgeon's  house,  and  the 
principal  inn  were  congregated ;  but  to  the  upper 
end,  near  the  church,  and  pretty  parsonage,  and 
the  timbered  ruinous  building  which,  despite  the 
clergyman's  remonstrances,  the  wealthy  farmers 
persisted  in  considering  quite  good  enough  for  a 
school-house  for  laborers'  children. 

Not  far  from  the  church  there  were  a  few  decent 
cottages,  standing  in  the  midst  of  fair-sized  gardens; 
and  at  the  first  and  best  of  these  the  young  woman, 
who,  with  her  brisk  movement*,  had  outwalked  her 
fellow-pedestrian,  now  halted.  He  had  been  loiter- 
ing to  peer  beneath  the  hedge-rows,  and  along  the 
banks,  for  the  latest  violets  and  the  rare  orchids 
which  sometimes  rewarded  his  search;  and  when  he 
overtook  her,  she  was  parleying  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage  with  the  deaf  woman  who  inhabited  it,  and 
looking  distressed  and  surprised  at  the  answers  her 
queries  received. 

"  Pearson,  John  Pearson  V  No,  he  don't  live 
here  now.  Eh  ?  where 's  he  gone  ?  Lor',  child,  I 
dunno.  I 'm  most  a  stranger  in  these  parts.  But 
lawk,  then*  's  schoolmaster  yonder,"  and  she  dropped 
a  slight  courtesy  in  token  of  his  standing;  "he'll 
tell  ye.  He  knows  better  nor  I  do  where  the 
peopie  lives." 

The  young  man  courteously  raised  his  hat,  and 
addressed  his  fellow-passengers  for  the  first  time, 


not  without  a  little  inward  admiration  of  her  trim 
figure  and  handsome,  healthy  face. 

44  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  I  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir " ;  the  pleasant,  clear-toned 
voice  had  a  troubled  sound  in  it  "My  father;  I 
expected  to  find  him  here.  We  held  this  cottage 
for  years  and  years  ! "  and  she  gazed  at  it  regret- 
fully.   "  O,  sir,  do  you  know  where  he  has  gone  ?  " 

44  Yes.  John  Pearson's  children  attend  the  school. 
You  will  find  your  pareuts  living  at  Patchet 
Mead." 

She  reiterated  the  words  with  an  emphasis  which 
the  schoolmaster  understood.  The  hovels  — they 
deserved  no  better  name  —  at  Patchet  Mead  were 
ill-built,  ill-ventilated,  and  in  the  winter  months  the 
land  around  them  was  nearly  always  under  water. 
The  girl's  eyes  questioned  him  so  anxiously  that  he 
felt  constrained  to  try  and  relieve  her  perplexity. 

44  Don't  make  yourself  uneasy.  It  has  been  a 
hard,  a  very  hard  winter  to  many ;  and  your  father's 
accident — " 

A  cry  burst  from  her  lips,  and  her  color  began 
to  fade.    "They  never  told  me!  they  never  tokl 


me 


He  hastened  to  reassure  her.  "It  was  nothing 
very  serious,  —  a  fall  from  a  wheatstack  at  harvest ; 
and  he  has  quite  recovered." 

Her  eyes  began  to  fill.  44  And  he  has  been  ill ; 
and  mother  helpless,  with  her  young  baby,  and  I 
never  knew  it!"  Then,  feeling  ashamed  that  a 
stranger  should  witness  her  emotion,  she  thanked 
the  young  schoolmaster,  flushed  a  little  as  she  met 
his  glance  of  compassionate  interest,  and  picking  up 
her  travelling-bag,  moved  on,  just  in  time  to  avoid 
the  stare  of  a  slattern  who  had  lounged  out  of  her 
cottage  to  look  at  her.  The  schoolmaster  walked 
away  also,  but  not  so  quickly  as  to  lose  the  infor- 
mation shrilly  screamed  into  the  ear  of  the  deaf 
woman. 

44  My  blessed !  if  that  was  n't  Lucy  Pearson,  as 
went  away  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer,  when  they 
took  that  sick  daughter  o'  theirn  abroad  to  see 
what  that 'd  do  for  her.  Why,  't  is  five  year,  an' 
more,  since  she  went  away ;  an'  look  at  her  now,  — 
just  like  any  lady!  I  hardly  knowed  her.  She 
might  ha'  stopped  an'  spoke  to  a  old  neighbor." 

But  Lucy  Pearson  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
gossip's  tongue,  picking  her  way,  as  well  as  she 
could,  across  the  oozy  meadows,  and  shivering  as 
much  with  anxiety  as  the  damp  fug,  which  settled 
heavily  on  the  low  and  marshy  ground.  It  hastened 
the  approach  of  twilight,  and  when,  directed  to  her 
father's  domicile  by  a  sallow  urchin  employed  in 
filling  a  kettle  from  the  ditch,  she  lifted  the"  latch, 
the  darkness  within  confused  her.  Around  some 
fading  embers  on  the  hearth  the  family  were 
gathered.  John  Pearson,  —  no  longer  the  hale, 
hearty  man,  decently  clothed,  and  boasting  of  his 
snug  hoard  in  the  savings'-bank.  —  sat,  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  looking  moodily  into  the  fire. 
His  wife,  with  many  a  low  sigh  and  furtive  glance 
towards  him,  rocked  and  hushed  her  fretful  baby ; 
and  two  or  three  fair-haired  little  girls  hudilled 
together  to  listen  to  a  ghost  story,  told  with  evident 
gusto  by  an  intelligent-looking  boy  of  twelve,  whose 
frost-bitten  hands  and  teet  were  swathed  in  band- 
,  is.  They  all  started  up  when  the  tall  figure 
rkened  the  door-way,  but  it  was  only  the  mother's 
quick  eye  that  recognized  the  long-absent  one. 
Dropping  the  babe  into  the  lap  of  the  boy,  she 
pushed  the  other  children  aside  and  came  forward, 
calling,  in  joyful  tones,  to  her  husband, — 
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Why,  father,  father,  see !  it 's  our  Lucy,  God  |  guess  at  what  was  passing  in  his  child's  thoughts ; 


bless  her  !    How  she  have  grown,  to  be  sure  ! 

The  mother's  heart  beat  as  warmly  in  the  miser- 
able cottage  as  our  own  good  Queen's  in  her  palace, 
and  Lucy  was  fondly  hugged  and  cried  over  ere  she 
could  salute  her  lather,  and  address  the  hushed  and 
timid  little  ones.    With  baby  eagerly  claimed,  and 


"take  her  to  bed,  mother."  Mrs.  Pearson  looked 
at  him  helplessly.  "  Take  her  to  bed,  I  say  ! "  her 
husband  repeated  ;  "  she  can  sleep  wi'  you  to-night, 
and  I  U  make  shift  somehow." 

The  wife  cast  a  doleful  glance  at  the  damp  bricks, 
and  the  old  sack  that  was  carpet,  hearthrug,  and 


lapped  beneath  her  soft,  warm  shawl,  she  drew  the  j  all :  but  the  same  sense  of  shame  which  had  hitherto 
others  to  her  knee,  ami  tried  to  speak  cheerfully.  j  kept  her  silent  made  her  lead  her  daughter  away 
•'They  do  not  know  me!"  she  cried,  as"  she  ;  without  remonstrance,  and  hope  that,  as  there  was 
pressed  her  li|>s  to  the  faces  shyly  raised  to  her  1  a  good  fire,  he  would  contrive  to  keep  himself  dry 
own.  "  No  one  remembers  me  but  Johnnie,  —  poor  ]  and  warm.  A  crust  off  the  loaf  at  daybreak,  a 
Johnnie  !  —  and  it  is  so  dark  that  I  can  scarcely  see  ,  draught  of  water  from  the  pail  at  the  door,  and 
any  of  you."  ,  John  Pearson,  stiff  and  aching  with  the  rheumatism 

*•  No."  said  the  mother,  looking  uneasily  towards  j  which  had  continually  tormented  him  since  he  came 
her  husband  ;  "  we  must  have  a  light  and  a  fire.  ,  to  Patchet  Mead,  plodded  away  to  his  work  ;»  and 
O  John,  the  poor  child  is  shivering  with  the  cold,  '  Lucy,  glad  to  exchange  the  close  chamber  for  the 


and  she  aint'used  to  it    Can't  us  have  a  bit  o'  fire 
to  warm  her  ?  " 

Pearson  turned  away  from  the  beseeching  look 
with  a  nod,  and  left  the  cottage;  but  when  he 
reached  the  door  of  the  empty  wood-shed,  he  leaned 
against  it,  and  groaned  heavily.  A  loaf  in  the  cup- 
board, to  serve  for  the  morning's  meal,  was  all  they 
had  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  Heaven  only  knew 
where  more  was  to  be  procured.  Firing  there  was 
none,  for  every  stray  chip  had  been  raked  together 
to  warm  his  chilled  limbs  when  he  came  in  from  the 
fields,  an  hour  previously.  Bitter,  indeed,  is  that 
poverty  which  may  not  welcome  home  a  beloved 
child !  Lucy  had  always  been  so  generous  and 
thoughtful  in  forwarding  part  of  her  eatings,  that 
her  parents,  to  save  her  from  grieving  and  i  .-pining, 
had  stoically  withheld  the  worst  of  their  trials,  and 
rejoiced  that  one,  at  least,  of  their  offspring  was 
spared  the  keen  pangs  of  hunger.  But  now  she 
hail  come  to  see  and  know  for  herself  the  depth  of 
distress  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  Pearson,  in 
his  pride  and  natural  regret,  felt  that  he  could  have 
forborne  the  gladness  of  beholding  her  to  have 
spared  her  the  shame  and  grief  of  witnessing  their 
changed  fortunes.  But  he  roused  himself  presently, 
and  returned  to  the  cottage  with  such  an  armful  of 
sticks  that  the  little  ones  cried  out  in  wonder,  and 
were  only  silenced  by  his  stern  44  Hush  !  "  and  up- 
raised hand. 

Lucy's  heart  was  full  already ;  and  when  the 
blaze  betrayed  the  pinched  faces  of  the  children, 
and  the  haggard  looks  of  her  parents,  she  knew  not 
how  to  repress  her  grief;  but  she  turned  upon  them 
a  bright  face  and  a  hopeful  smile,  until  the  reason 
of  her  coming  was  asked.  The  sick  child  on  whom 
she  had  been  in  attendance  was  dead.  All  that 
wealth  and  skill  could  devise  had  proved  unavail- 
ing- Lucy's  services  were  no  longer  required  ;  but 
previous  to  seeking  another  situation,  she  had  re- 
solved to  visit  her  long  unseen  friends;  and  then 
the  tears  flowed  freely.  She  wept  so  long  that  the 
mother  began  jealously  to  wonder,  in  her  own 
mind,  if  Lucy  would  have  44  took  on  "  so  had  she 
been  at  home  when  the  girl  next  to  her  in  age  had 
the  fever  and  died.  Poor  woman,  she  did  not 
guess  how  long  the  "coming  home"  had  been  the 
dream  of  Lucy's  life,  nor  how  a  loving  remembrance 
of  that  pretty  home,  of  father's  cheerful  smiles  as  he 
worked  in  the  garden,  amid  the  gay  flower-beds ; !  on  his  shoulder, 
of  the  hum  of  the  bees,  the  honeysuckle  in.  the  1  44  You '11  not  go  yet,  father  ? 
hedge,  and  the  merry  song  of  mother  as  she  sat  !  half  our  plans." 
working  in  the  porch,  had  been  dwelt  upon  and  j  But  he  moved  towards  the  door  as  if  he  had  not 
thirsted  for,  In  far  distant  and  perhaps  more  beau- '  heard  her.  She  followed  him  with  a  coaxing,  "  O  I 
tiful  scenes.  j  do  stay,  dear  father  ! " 

44  She 's  tired  out,"  said  Pearson,  with  a  shrewd  ',     He  put  her  back  with  his  hand,  and  bade  her 


fresher  air  without,  started  up  to  see  what  she 
could  do  to  better  the  condition  of  her  family. 
Nothing  could  make  a  cottage  at  Patchet  Mead  fit 
for  a  dwelling-house ;  but  it  wore  a  cheerier  aspect 
than  it  had  ever  assumed  before  when  John  Pear- 
son came  home  to  dinner,  and  sat  down  to  discuss 
a  savory  stew  with  the  rest  a  half-famished  man 
brings  to  a  meal.  And  Lucy  stood  and  watched 
him  as  he  ate,  and  nursed  the  baby,  while  her 
mother  supplied  the  wants  of  the  other  children. 

44  You  11  get  away  from  here,  father,"  she  said, 
41  as  soon  as  we  can  hear  of  a  better  cottage;  and, 
please  God,  there  will  be  no  more  of  these  dark 
days.    It  is  n't  much  I 've  saved  from  my  wages." 

44  Child,  how  could  you,  when  you 've  done  so 
much  for  us  ?  "  her  mother  interposed. 

44  It  is  n't  much  I 've  saved,"  Lucy  went  on  j  44  but, 
besides  my  mourning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  gave 
me,  when  I  came  away,  a  five-pound  note,  with  kind 
words  that  were  worth  as  much  —  to  me,  I  mean," 
she  added,  smiling,  and  tossing  the  baby.  44  As  for 
the  money,  why,  it  *s  yours,  you  know  —  all  yours  ; 
and  mother  must  have  some  tapes  and  cottons,  and 
keep  shop,  and  Johnnie  will  contrive  to  mind  baby 
till  he 's  well  enough  to  go  to  work  again." 

There  was  a  burst  of  thankful  pleasure  at  this  an- 
nouncement, and  Johnnie,  forgetting  his  aches  and 
pains,  declared  it  was  like  a  fairy  story,  and  Lucy 
was  the  good  fairy.  Even  Pearson,  in  the  prospect 
of  better  times,  lifted  his  bowed  head,  and  smiled ; 
but  the  next  moment  he  pushed  his  plate  away,  and 
gazed  at  the  uncurtained  window,  with  a  shadow 
creeping  over  his  face.  Johnnie  hitched  his  chair 
nearer,  to  see  what  father  was  looking  at.  From 
the  direction  of  the  village,  two  men,  tall,  erect,  and 
methodical,  were  approaching. 

44 1  know  who  they  are,"  the  boy  observed.  44  The 
first  one  *s  Sergeant  Smith,  and  t'  other 's  the  new 
policeman.  They  've  been  over  here  before  this 
morning." 

Pearson  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow. 
44  What  did  they  want,  lad  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  low- 
ered tone.    44  What  did  they  want,  I  say  ?  " 

The  boy,  staring  innocently  in*his  perturbed  face, 
answered  "that  he  did  not  know,  —  that  he  had  seen 
them  go  by  while  his  mother  and  Lucy  were  busy 
up  stairs. 

Pearson  rose  from  his  chair,  but  Lucy's  hand  was 
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"  Hark  ! "  with  such  a  frightened  look  in  his  eyes, 
that  his  wife  began  to  perceive  that  something  was 
amiss.  She  hurried  to  his  side,  tremulously  ask- 
ing,— 

"  O  John,  what  is  it  ?    What  ails  ye  ?  " 

He  was  listening  intently.  The  steady  step  of 
the  men  he  had  seen  crossing  the  field  came  nearer 
as  she  spoke ;  nearer  still,  as  she  stood  breathlessly 
awaiting  his  reply.  Did  they  pass  the  door  ?  No  ! 
Yes;  awl  John  Pearsons  eye  lost  its  startled  ex- 
pression, and  he  could  smile  again. 

M  It *s  all  right,  you  silly  women !  but  I'm  in  a 
hurry.  Don't  keep  me,  Lucy  ;  I'll  be  home  as  early 
as  I  can." 

The  promise  was  only  half  uttered.  The  door 
had.opeued,  and  on  the  threshold  stood  the  precise 
figure  of  Police-sergeant  Smith,  who  stepped  for- 
ward as  Pearson  staggered  back  and  dropped  on  a 
low  bench  that 


II. 

M I  *M  sorry  I 'm  here  on  such  an  errand,"  quoth 
the  police-sergeant,  doffing  his  hat  to  the  well- 
dressed  Lucy.  "  Your  servant,  miss ;  but  duty 's 
doty,  ye  know,  and  must  be  carried  out." 

"I've  done  no  wrong!"  gasped  Pearson,  while 
the  rest  stood  mute  with  terror.  "  Leastways,  I 
meant  no  wrong." 

"  Don't  say  anything  to  commit  yourself,"  said  the 
sergeant,  warningly.   "  You  're  accused  of  stealing 
two  hurdles,  valued  at  eightpence,  the  property  ot 
Farmer  Lawson,  of  Patchet  Farm." 

"  My  John  steal  hurdles  ! "  cried  the  wife,  incred- 
ulously. "  Who  says  such  a  cruel  thing  of  him  ? 
What  should  be  steal  hurdles  for  ?  " 

u  To  burn,  I  suppose ;  that  '»  what  mostly  be- 
comes of  farmer's  fence-poles,  and  fagots,  and  such 
like." 

"  But  not  with  us,"  Mrs.  Pearson  replied,  proudly. 
"  Why,  we  ba'n't  had  a  bit  of  fire  bigger  than  the 
palm  of  my  hand  since  the  Christmas  gifts  until  — " 

Tkis  morning,  nhe  was  about  to  add,  when  Lucy's 
purse  had  replenished  the  woodstack  ;  but  the'  blaze 
of  the  preceding  night,  the  armful  of  sticks,  pro- 
cured she  knew  not  how,  flashed  into  her  mind ; 
and,  bending  over  her  husband,  she  hid  her  face  on 
his  shoulder. 

The  unhappy  couple  disdained  to  attempt  any 
subterfuge.  Pearson  immediately  confessed  to  the 
deed.  The  hurdles  —  half-rotten  —  had  been  lying 
in  a  corner  of  the  field  adjoining  his  yard  for  many 
months,  and  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  remov- 
ing. They  were  useless,  except  for  the  purpose  to 
which  Lucy's  father,  in  his  perplexity,  bad  appro- 
priated them.  No  one,  so  he  argued  when  tempted 
to  take  them,  would  miss,  or  u  missed,  take*  the 
trouble  to  inquire  what  had  become  of  them.  And 
he  leaped  the  low  rail,  which  alone  divided  his  slip 
of  ground  from  the  spot  where  they  lay,  little 
dreaming  that  the  new  policeman  was  exploring 
Patchet  Mead,  and  watching  his  movements. 

u But  you  '11  not  take  him  to  prison?"  cried  his 
wife,  imploringly. 

"  Duty  *s  duty,  ye  know,  Mrs.  Pearson." 

"  But  wc  can  pay  —  leastways,  Lucy  will  —  the 
full  value  of  the  hurdles.  Don't  be  hard  upon  us, 
for  the  Lord's  sake!  Think  what  a  good  name 
we've  kept  in  the  midst  of  sore  trials,  and  don't 
take  him  to  prison !  Lucy,  Lucy,  he  11  die  if  he 
goes  there !"  she  wailed,  as  she  saw  the  uselessnesw 
of  her  appeal  to  the  police 


"  Be  quiet,  mother ! "  said  her  daughter,  resolute- 
ly. "Father  shall  never  be  imprisoned,  if  I  can 
prevent  it.  I  am  going  to  see  Farmer  Lawson, 
and  arrange  it  with  him.  You  11  not  mind  waiting 
till  I  come  back  ?  " 

Sergeant  Smith,  after  a  short  consultation  with 
his  satellite,  consented  to  await  her  return ;  and, 
snatching  up  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  Lucy  sped 
away  on  her  errand.  It  was  one  that  dyed  her 
cheek  with  shame,  for  she  inherited  the  Pearson 

Eridc  in  that  unblemished  character  they  bad  up- 
eld  for  many  generations ;  and  the  poverty  which 
had  hitherto  troubled  her  so  seriously  sank  into 
insignificance  before  this  darker  trial.  By  the 
nearest  paths  she  went,  panting  with  haste,  until 
Farmer  Lawson's  door  was  reached.  But  Lucy 
came  at  an  unlucky  moment.  The  farmer,  who 
was  a  man  of  great  personal  strength,  and  proud 
of  his  prowess,  often  made  bets,  in  the  parlor  of  the 
"  White  Lion,"  when  not  over  sober.  One  of  these 
was  to  be  decided  this  day,  and  some  of  his  ac- 

runtances  were  lunching  with  him,  devouring 
eggs,  and  ham,  and  dainty  fritters  of  the  not 
over  well-pleased  mistress,  and  sending  out  the 
dishes  very  much  faster  than  she  could  prepare 
them. 

On  being  told  that  a  young  woman  was  aski 
to  see  "  master,"  she  came  to  the  door,  hot  ani 
hasty,  and  sharply  answered  that  Mr.  Lawson  could 
not  be  seen. 

"  But,  indeed,  ma'am,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  must  njxtak 
with  him,  if  only  for  a  minute." 

"  Must,  indeed  !  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  I 
am  Mrs.  Lawson,  and  I  don't  understand  young 
women  coming  here  to  ask  for  him  after  that  fash- 
ion. Must  see  him,  indeed !  You 've  had  your 
answer,  so  you'd  better  go." 

Lucy  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  frightened 
away  by  a  few  snappish  words;  so,  apologizing  as 
humbly  as  she  could,  she  began  to  explain  her 
business.  But  not  a  muscle  of  Mrs.  Lawson's  vis- 
age relaxed. 

"If  your  father's  been  thieving,  he  must  abide 
the  consequences^  the  same  as  other  people.  I  m 
surprised  to  hear  it.  I  always  thought  the  Pearsons 
were  decent  folk ;  but  I 'm  too  busy  to  stay  and 
hear  any  more." 

She  was  closing  the  door,  despite  the  entreaties 
of  the  half-frantic  daughter,  when  one  of  the  ex- 
pected guests  cantered  into  the  yard  on  a  pretty 
chestnut  mare.  He  leaped  from  the  saddle,  threw 
the  reins  to  a  gaping  boy,  and  came  forward,  look- 
ing about  him  as  if  thoroughly  cognizant  of  his 
well-knit  frame,  and  the  dark  but  handsome  fea- 
tures beneath  his  jaunty  wide-awake.  A  careless 
nod  and  a  "how  d'  ye  do"  to  the  farmer's  wife, 
and  he  was  passing  on,  when  Lucy's  anguished 
looks  attracted  bis  attention. 

He  stopped.  "Why,  mistress,  v* hat's  the  mat- 
ter, here?** 

But  Mrs.  Lawson,  who  did  not  like  him,  went 
back  to  her  culinary  duties,  muttering  something 
unintelligible;  and  be  looked  to  Lucy  for  a  reply 
to  his  inquiry. 

Although  years  had  elapsed  since  she  last  saw 
him,  Lucy  recognized  him.  Who  was  there  in 
Halsum  that  did  not  know  Martin  of  Martin's 
Holt?  The  gay,  reckless  owner  of  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  the  county,  — first  in  the  field  at  the 
hunt  or  the  steeple-chase,  —  drinking,  dicing,  and 
altogether  living  the  fast  life  of  a  dissipated  and 
irreligious  man.    At  another  time  Lucy  would  have 
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reddened  indignantly  beneath  his  bold  glance  of 
admiration,  but  now  she  only  saw  in  him  one  who 
could  be  useful  if  be  would ;  and  rapidly  relating 
what  had  occurred,  she  besought  him  to  procure 
her  an  interview  with  Fanner  Lawson. 

"  Surely  I  will.    Come  this  way." 

Rut  she  shrank  from  encountering  the  farmer  in 
the  twesence  of  his  guest*. 

**  You 'd  rather  speak  to  him  here,  Locy  ?  Well, 
that  shall  be  as  you  please.  Ill  make  him  come 
out ;  and  don't  spoil  those  pretty  eyes  with  crying. 
Lawson  will  not  be  hard  upon  a  poor  devil  for 
sixpenny- worth  of  old  wood." 

In  a  few  minutes  his  promise  was  fulfilled ;  but 
the  lowering  brows  of  the  burly  farmer  dashed 
Lucy's  hopes. 

"  He  could  not  interfere  now,"  be  told  ber,  M  for 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  It  was  only  the 
other  night  that  his  fagot-stack  was  pilfered.  He 
must  make  an  example  of  some  one." 

Then  Lucy  eloquently  pleaded  her  father's  excel- 
lent character,  —  the  long  illness  that  had  followed 
his  accident ;  and  his  uncomplaining  endurance  of 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  without  an  appeal  for 
relief. 

The  only  reply  evoked  was  an  assurance  that 
Pearson  had  not  been  alone  in  his  sufferings ;  that 
many  had  been  as  badly  off,  and  the  poor-rates  were 
shamefully  heavy.  Farmers  had  their  burdens  to 
bear  as  well  as  the  rest ;  besides,  had  not  his  fagot- 
stack  been  pilfered  ?  and  whose  property  would  be 
safe  if  men  were  allowed  to  do  such  things  un- 
checked ? 

Then  Lucy  produced  her  portemonnair,  and  of- 
fered to  pay  the  value  doubly  or  trebly  of  the  hur- 
dles, but  in  vain.  Some  one  had  advised  him  to 
make  an  example  of  the  next  lawless  vagabond 
detected  in  pulling  a  stake  from  his  hedges  or  a  tur- 
nip from  his  fields ;  and  Farmer  Lawson  felt  proud 
of  the  firmness  with  which  he  was  carrying  out  his 
resolve. 

44  I 'm  very  sorry  for  you,  young  woman,  but  the 
law  must  take  its  course,  and  this  is  only  distressing 
both  of  us  for  no  purpose ;  so  I  '11  wish  you  good 
dav." 

Martin  of  Martin's  Holt,  who  had  stayed  to  hear 
the  conference,  good-humored ly  interposed. 

Hang  it,  man  !  give  way  this  once.  'T  is  n't 
worth  making  such  a  fuss  about!  And  how  can 
you  resist  the  pleadings  of  such  a  pretty  girl? 
Come,  say  you  'II  not  prosecute.'' 

4"  No.  indeed  !  hut  he  sha'n't  say  so,  Mr.  Martin ! " 
cried  Mrs.  Lawsoo,  coming  forward  with  a  fiery 
face  ;  "  not  for  such  a  reason  as  that,  anyhow  !  I 'm 
ashamed  of  you,  Mr.  Martin  ;  and  as  for  you,  hus- 
sey  —  " 

Hut  Lncy  walked  quickly  away.  Martin,  laugh- 
ing at  his  hostess's  invectives,  followed  her  to  the 
gate  and  called  her  back;  but  she  only  quickened 
her  steps,  and  when  sure  of  not  being  seen  from  the 
bouse,  wrung  her  hands,  and  sobbed  out  her  dis- 
appointment. Had  she  used  every  argument  likely 
to  influence  this  hard  man  ?  Ah,  yes !  and  he 
would  not  hear  her.  How  should  she  tell  them  this 
at  home,  where  her  return  was  hopefully  looked 
lor  ?  And  it  was  for  her  and  through  her  that  the 
sin  had  been  committed.  Her  poor  broken-spirited 
father,  how  would  he  endure  the  disgrace  and  con- 
finement of  a  jail?  Would  that  she  had  never 
come  home,  for,  God  help  her,  she  had  brought 
trouble  in  her  train  ! 

Mrs.  Pearson,  during  Lucy's  absence,  hail  moved 
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reHtlesslv  about  tb6  cottage;  mechanically 
things  in  order,  quieting  the  frightened  children, 
and  stopping  ever  and  anon  to  bend  over  the  de- 
sponding figure  of  her  husband  and  whisper  n  word 
of  encouragement. 

44  Here  comes  Lncy,"  whispered  Johnnie,  who  had 
been  watching  the  window  through  his  tears. 

*  Thank  God  ! "  the  mother  devoutly  murmured, 
lifting  the  latch  with  trembling  hand.  She  had 
been  cherishing  hot  few  fears  regarding  her  daugh- 
ter's success.  Had  not  Lucy  a  well-filled  purse, 
and  would  not  money  do  everything?  But  the 
girl's  despondent  attitude  told  a  different  tale,  and 
with  a  low  moan  the  overwrought  woman  dropped 
on  the  ground.  In  the  confusion  that  ensued  the 
prisoner  was  hurried  awar,  and  Lucy,  with  the 
shrieking  children  and  a  dozen  well-meaning  bnt 
useless  neighbors,  scarcely  missed  him.  Bnt  when 
the  miserable  wife  and  mother  began  to  recover  con- 
sciousness and  ask  for  her  husband,  Lucy  left  her 
in  the  care  of  the  only  person  who  seemed  trust- 
worthy, and  stole  away  to  follow  the  officers  and 
their  prisoner. 

It  was  some  miles  to  the  town  where  the  case 
would  be  heard,  and  Sergeant  Smith,  with  a  proper 
regard  for  his  own  comfort,  had  conveyed  his  cap- 
tive thither  in  a  chaise  cart.  But  Lucy  had  to 
walk,  and  she  was  feint  with  exhaustion  long  before 
the  court-house  was  in  sight.  A  throng  of  people 
were  coming  out  as  she  pressed  forward  to  enter. 

"  Who  prosecuted  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  other. 

"  Why,  Lawson's  bailiff.  I  expect  the  old  man 
himself  was  ashamed  to  come  on  such  a  paltry 
charge.'* 

44  And  what  was  the  defence  V  " 

"  O,  he  pleaded  guilty,  of  course.  The  evidence 
was  dead  against  him.  Poor  fellow,  he 's  a  decent- 
looking  man  enough !  * 

44  And  the  sentence?" 

44 Ay,  the  sentence?"  Lucy's  heart  asked,  for 
her  colorless  lips  refused  to  move. 

44  O,  six  weeks'  imprisonment,  —  that 's  all." 

44  And  enough  too,  was  the  half  Jesting  reply. 

The  men  passed  ou,  and  Lucy  slid  down  on  the 
step  of  the  door. 

m. 

Tine  six  weeks  had  passed  away,  and  John  Pear- 
son was  free.  But  he  lost  within  the  prison  walls 
the  little  mental  and  bodily  strength  he  had  when 
he  entered  them ;  returning  to  Patchet  Mead  with 
f  igns  of  approaching  dissolution  in  his  face.  Lucy's 
five  pounds  was  fast  melting  away ;  and  the  cour- 
age with  which  she  had  so  bravely  sustained  the 
sinking  spirits  of  those  who  clung  to  her,  began 
to  fail  when  she  looked  at  her  lather.  Perhaps 
those  six  weeks  spent  in  the  cottage  at  Patchet 
Mead  had  been  fraught  with  as  much  misery  to 
her,  as  Pearson's  lonely  ones  in  the  infirmary  of 
the  jail. 

While  her  relatives,  during  the  last  few  months, 
by  slow  degrees  were  sinking  in  the  social  scale,  and 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  loss  of  the  comforts 
that  had  once  surrounded  them,  Lucy,  seated  in  the 
luxurious  carriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer,  or  stay- 
ing at  the  best  hotels  of  the  cities  thev  visited,  had 
shared  in  the  luxuries  which  a  well-filled  purse 
commands  everywhere.  She  could  not  reconcile 
herself  to  the  unavoidable  dirt  and  discomfort  of  the 
wretched  hovel ;  to  the  unwholesome  and  narrow 
sleeping-room,  where  the  window  would  not  open  ; 
to  the  muddy  water,  and  the  coarse  and  scanty 
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food.  Yet  nil  this  she  had  to  endure,  besides  listen- 
ing to  the  hourly  murmuring  and  fretting  of  her 
mother,  and  trying  to  keep  the  children  in  order. 
They  were  not  wholly  without  friends  in  this  season 
of  calamity.  Many  visited  the  cottage  to  express 
their  indignation  at  Farmer  Lawson's  harshness, 
others  to  condole  with  the  wife  while  tl\cy  con- 
demned the  husband.  The  clergyman  came  fre- 
quently ;  a  kindly  man,  whose  life  was  a  ceaseless 
struggle  with  the  wealthy'  farmers,  his  parishioners, 
who  regularly  attended  the  vestries  to  oppose  his 
schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes ;  or,  as 
they  phrased  it,  his  endeavors  to  raise  the  church 
and  poor  rates.  Through  him  Lucy  obtained  em- 
ployment for  her  needle,  and  the  schoolmaster, 
with  a  generosity  his  small  income  would  scarcely 
permit,  took  Johnnie  off  their  hands;  delicately 
wording  the  offer  as  if  the  services  of  the  boy, 
amongst  his  junior  pupils,  would  be  invaluable. 

Martin  of  Martin's  Holt  came  also,  but  his  ill-dis- 
guised motive,  —  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  Lucy, 
and  whispering  in  her  ear  the  coarse  flattery  which 
others  had  found  so  delightful,  availed  him  nothing 
now.  Always  surrounded  with  the  children,  en- 
grossed in  her  work  and  her  father,  Lucy  was  unap- 
proachable. He  might  lounge  against  the  window 
opposite  her  chair,  and  gossip  as  long  as  he  would 
with  Mrs.  Pearson,  who  was  pleased  to  tell  her 
grievances  to  any  one  ;  but  from  busy  Lucy  he  could 
never  win  more  than  a  civil  monosyllable.  Still  he 
came,  and  the  neighbors  tittered,  and  wondered 
whether  the  ftaunty  woman  who  called  herself  his 
housekeeper  knew  of  these  frequent  visits ;  and  the 
young  schoolmaster,  meeting  him  sometimes  at  the 
door,  would  flash  at  him  a  glance  that  revealed  his 
annoyance  at  finding  him  there  so  often.  But  he 
never  advanced  a  step  with  the  object  of  his  atten- 
tions, and,  after  the  first  pang  of  mortified  vanity, 
Martin  of  Martin's  Holt  began  to  feel  a  sensation  of 
respect  towards  the  reserved  and  modest  maiden 
and  to  color  beneath  the  steady  glance  of  her  eye, 
whenever  it  fell  upon  him.  One  day,  making  a 
detour  to  the  cottage  as  he  rode  borne  from  market, 
he  found  Lucy  for  the  first  time  in  tears.  She 
started  up  to  leave  the  room  as  he  entered,  but  he 
stood  before  her. 

"  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Pearson  ?  "  he  asked,  and  the 
woman,  weeping  loudly,  told  how  the  doctor  had, 
in  a  few  kindly  words,  warned  them  that  Pearson's 
end  was  drawing  very  near.  They  had  not  been 
able  to  disguise  from  themselves  that  he  was  worse, 
—  much  worse ;  that  the  few  hours  in  the  day  be 
was  able  to  come  down  and  sit  in  the  easy-chair  the 
schoolmaster  had  lent  him,  were  becoming  fewer ; 
but  still,  prepare  ourselves  as  we  will,  the  voice  that 
plainly  says  there  is  no  hope  thrills  us  with  indescrib- 
able anguish.  They  had  asked  if  nothing  could  be 
done  to  save  him ;  and  the  answer  was,  that  under 
other  circumstances  recovery  would  have  been  pos- 
sible. That  is,  —  with  plenty  of  nourishment,  a 
healthier  dwelling,  and  a  mind  at  ease,  John  Pear- 
son might  rally ;  but  how  were  these  essentials  to 
be  procured  ? 

44  There 's  nothing  before  us,"  Mr.  Pearson  con- 
cluded, "  nothing  before  me  and  my  little  ones  but 
the  workhouse  ;  Tor  poor  Lucy  there  can't  keep  us 
all.    I  'in  wellnigh  dazed  with  the  sorrow  ! " 

By  a  powerful  effort  her  daughter  had  checked 
her  own  sobs,  and  resumed  her  work,  on  which  the 
large  drops  kept  falling  from  her  downcast  eyes. 

44  Hush,  mother,"  she  softly  whispered ;  44  don't 
be  so  desponding." 


Martin  sat  down  beside  her.  14  It 's  the  first  time 
I 've  seen  you  lose  heart." 

"  I  have  not  done  so  now,"  was  the  grave  answer. 

44  But  what  do  you  propose  doing  ?  '  he  asked. 

Lucy  opened  her  eyes  a  little  at  the  serious  tone 
of  the  question.  44  Doing  my  best,  and  leaving  the 
rest  to  God.    He  11  not  forsake  us  ! " 

u  I  do  believe  you  're  right ! "  cried  Martin,  in  a 
burst  of  open  appreciation  of  her  fortitude.  44 1 'm 
sure  there 's  something  in  religion  when  it  makes 
women  as  brave-spirited  as  you  are !  Lucy,  I 've 
never  seen  any  one  like  you,  never !    1  wish  — " 

He  paused,  but  perhaps  the  unspoken  thought 
was  a  just  one.  Had  he  known  such  a  one  as  Lucy 
in  the  first  years  of  his  manhood,  his  course  had 
been  a  different  one. 

Her  needle  began  to  move  rapidly  through  the 
work  on  her  knee,  and  her  head  was  turned  away, 
as  if  the  man  who  kept  his  place  beside  her  was 
already  forgotten.  But  Martin  changed  his  position 
from  the  chair  to  the  tabic,  on  which  he  leaned  so 
as  to  be  able  to  look  down  into  the  face  he  thought 
so  beautiful.  It  was  Mrs.  Pearson,  however,  that  he 
addressed.  14  Mistress,  don't  fret ;  there 's  no  know- 
ing whether  we  may  not  scheme  a  way  yet  to  put 
Pearson  on  his  feet  again." 

One  questioning  glance,  and  Lucy's  work  went 
on  again. 

44 1  'ni  not  a  cle%*er  fellow  at  making  speeches," 
he  resumed, 44  except  when  we  're  all  merry  together 
at  a  dinner ;  then,  I  suppose  I  can  chatter  as  fast 
as  the  rest ;  but  I 'd  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  to 
Lucy  here,  if  she  '11  listen." 

Mrs.  Pearson  rose  from  her  seat,  but  at  her 
daughter's  44  Don't  go  away,  mother,"  she  stood  still, 
hesitating  between  a  feeling  that  Lucy  was  right  in 
detaining  her,  and  a  fear  of  disobliging  a  rich 
neighbor  by  remaining.  But  Martin  himself  re- 
assured her. 

14  No,  you  need  not  go,  mistress.  I  can  say  my 
say  before  you.  It  won't  take  many  words.  If" 
Lucy  will  agree  to  have  me  4  for  better  for  worse,' 
as  the  parsons  say,  there  's  a  cottage  near  the  bouse 
that  you  can  have ;  and  Pearson  will  make  a  good 
bailiff.  I  want  one  badly  enough,  and  I  dare  say  I 
sba'n't  grumble  if  there 's  a  pound  of  butter  or  a 
joint  of  pork,  or  some  milk  for  the  children  missing 
sometimes." 

The  girl's  work  dropped  from  her  nerveless  hands. 
What  aid  this  man  mean  ?  But  he  met  her  startled 
look  without  flinching.  44  What  do  you  say,  Lucy  ? 
I 'm  not  afraid  but  what  1 11  have  the  best  of  wives, 
and  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  along  together." 

Mrs.  Pearson,  whom  surprise  had  hitherto  kept 


silent,  now  started  forward  and  clasped  her 
around  her  daughter. 

44  O,  Mr.  Martin,  God  bless  you,  sir !  This  is  a 
joyful  day !  and  you  11  never,  never  repent  it, 
though  people  may  say  she 's  not  your  equal.  But 
we 've  always  been  decent  people,  though  things  is 

clean 


Martin  laughed  triumphantly.  He  was  reaping 
his  reward  for  his  disinterestedness  in  this  woman's 
delight. 

14  And  a  rare  wedding  it  shall  be,  mistress ! 
Well  make  old  Lawson  own  himself  ashamed  of 
his  ill-nature ;  or  send  him  home  to  his  shrewish 
dame,  as  she  11  not  like  to  see  him.  Look  up,  Lucy, 
and  give  me  a  smile,  my  beauty.    All  the  doctor 
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orders,  your  lather  snail  nave  ;  ana  you  shall  come 

{-onrself  to  see  the  cottage,  and  say  what  you  would 
ike  to  have  done  for  it.  Nay,  don't  look  as  though 
you  hardly  believed  me  !  1  've  my  faults,"  —  he 
spoke  as  if  he  was  rather  fond  of  them,  —  "  I  'm  no 
better  than  my  neighbors,  but  I'm  not  niggardly." 

Grasping  her  mother's  dress  to  steady  herself, 
Lucy  rose,  and  Mrs.  Pearson  kissed  her  cold  cheek 
fondly.  "  I  declare,  Mr.  Martin,  you 've  put  her 
all  in  a  tremble.    It 's  been  so  unexpected-like ! 

0  dear !  dear  me !  when  I  think  of  the  misery 
of  this  very  hour,  and  how  it 's  all  cleared  away,  and 
that  I  shall  see  my  poor  patient  husband  properly 
tended  and  brought  back  to  life,  as  it  were.  I  de- 
clare it  seems  too  much,  too  much ! "  and  the  excited 
woman  literally  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept  for  joy. 

Lucy  stood  looking  at  her  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 
Without  a  word  of  acquiescence  in  her  destiny,  she 
was  given  over  to  a  man  whose  dissolute  life  had 
been  the  talk  of  the  parish  for  years,  in  whose  house 
even  now  a  wretched  creature  from  whom  she 
would  have  recoiled  with  loathing  held  her  sway. 
No,  no;  any  fate  but  this!  Rousing  herself,  she 
turned  to  the  well-satisfied  Martin,  but  between  him 
and  her  aching  eyes  floated  a  vision  of  her  dying 
father.  She  pat  up  her  hands  as  if  to  drive  it  away, 
but  tbey  were  caught  in  the  hot  clasp  of  her  un- 
welcome lover,  and  he  saw  not  the  inward  struggle ; 
but  drawing  her  to  his  embrace,  he  pressed  his  lips 
to  her  brow.  It  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain,  and 
desperately  freeing  herself,  she  rushed  up  stairs  and 
crept  into  the  closet  where  she  slept.  To  kneel, 
to  wring  her  hands,  to  form  resolves  that  nothing 
should  induce  her  to  accept  him,  and  then,  as  she 
remembered  all  he  promised,  to  bury  her  head  in 
her  hands,  and  ardently  wish  that  it  was  to  her 
death  was  coming  instead  of  to  her  father. 

IV. 

Whk\  Lucy  came  to  her  father's  bedside,  with 
every  trace  of  emotion  carefully  effaced,  he  feebly 
extended  his  arm-',  and  drawing  her  down  till  her 
head  lay  on  his  pillow,  fondly  stroked  her  hair. 

"  The  mother 's  been  telling  me  all  about  it,  my 
darling,"  he  faltered.  "  Martin 's  not  good  enough 
for  ye,  though  he  is  well-to-do ;  and  I  know  the  day 
when  I  would  n't  have  consented  ;  but  now,  —  I 'm 
fain  thankful  that  ye  '11  not  be  left  destitute  all  of 
ye  when  I  'in  gone." 

"Don't  speak  of  dying,  father!  Please  God, 
you  '11  recover  yet ! " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Never !  and  now  I 've  lost 
the  wi*h  to  live.    May  he  it 's  a  wrong  feeling,  but 

1  could  n't  have  borne  to  meet  even  a  child  that 
knew  me.  I 'd  rather  go  humbly  penitent  to  my 
Maker,  and  submit  to  His  judgment,  than  stay  here 
to  be  scoffed  at  by  mv  fellow-creatures." 

Lucy  tried  to  evoke  a  more  hopeful  spirit,  but 
John  Pearson,  though  he  tried  to  smile,  was  not 
convinced.  44  Well,  well  dear;  it'll  be  for  the  best 
anyhow  ;  and  it  '11  soothe  my  last  hour  to  know  that 
my  wife  and  the  little  ones  won't  go  to  tho  work- 
house." 

<Xhe  chain  was  drawing  closer  around  her. 
Without  replying,  she  smoothed  the  clothes,  and 
leaving  him  returned  to  her  work  in  the  lower 
room.  Already  Mrs.  Pearson  had  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  whisper  her  glad  tidings  in  the  ears  of 
some  of  her  neighbors ;  and  it  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  village,  that  Martin  Holt  was  going  to 
marry  Lucy  Pearson,  and  that  the  wedding  would 
be  44  most  directly." 


There  were  moments  when  half  maddened  at  the 
thought  of  the  future  before  her,  Lucy  was  ready  to 
start  up,  loudly  proclaiming  the  horror  that  op- 
pressed her,  and  her  readiness  to  do  anything  —  en- 
dure anything  —  sooner  than  become  the  wife  of  a 
profligate.  No  one  guessed  the  effort  it  cost  her, 
to  sit  all  through  that  long  afternoon  and  evening, 
plying  her  needle  and  listening  to  the  disjointed, 
but  always  cheerful  talk  of  tier  happy  mother. 
About  the  last  to  hear  the  report  of  Martin's  wed- 
ding was  tho  woman  who  ruled  at  "The  Holt." 
She  had  long  lost  her  hold  on  his  affections,  but  a 
violent  temper  that  no  one  cared  to  provoke,  and 
some  inward  shame  for  having  wronged  her,  had 
made  him  put  up  with  her  presence.  Now,  how- 
ever, she  must  go.  Even  he,  with  his  indifference 
to  the  world's  opinion,  and  blunted  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  intuitively  felt  that  the  pure  Lucy  must 
not  find  her  at  "  The  Holt."  But  the  bold,  reckless 
man  as  he  was,  he  knew  not  how  to  tell  her  this  ; 
and  it  was  not  until,  with  bent  brow  and  swelling 
throat,  she  asked  the  meaning  of  the  rumor  that 
had  reached  her,  he  dared  to  confess  that  the  license 
was  in  his  pocket,  and  Lucy's  cold  consent  given  to 
their  immediate  union. 

The  woman  raved,  and  threatened  darkly,  but 
Martin  laughed  at  her  threats ;  and  for  the  rest,  of- 
fered what  he  had  hitherto  found  an  infallible  rem- 
edy,—  money.  It  was  scornfully  flung  at  his  feet ; 
and  then  he  whistled,  and  walked  to  and  fro,  till 
her  fury  gave  place  to  tears  ;  when  he  left  her  with 
an  assurance  that  if  she  would  but  be  reasonable, 
and  quit  "  The  Holt,"  she  should  have  whatever 
she  chose  to  demand. 

In  the  morning  she  fawned  round  him  submis- 
sively. 

"  I  said  more  than  I  meant  last  night,  Martin. 
I  know  it  is  n't  the  likes  of  me  that  a  rich  man 
should  marry ;  but  don't  send  me  away.  4  The 
Holt's '  like  home  to  me  now,  and  I  can  bake,  and 
wash,  and  she  need  never  know  —  " 

But  he  had  the  good  sense  to  see  the  impossibility 
of  such  an  arrangement.  Finally,  he  bade  her  col- 
lect all  she  called  her  own,  and  leave  the  house. 

She  forced  a  smile. 

"  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must.  I 'm  not  a  baby,  to 
grieve  for  what  I  can't  have  ;  but  I  '11  not  go  till  I 've 
put  the  place  straight" 
"  Nonsense  !  a  charwoman  can  do  that" 
But,  no,  in  this  she  would  not  be  denied  ;  and  a 
thorough  cleansing  commenced,  which,  despite  Mar- 
tin's grumbling,  was  persisted  in  until  the  day  of 
his  wedding. 

It  was  an  unlucky  omen  that  as  he  left  his  house, 
to  meet  Lucy  at  the  church,  this  woman  should  be 
the  last  to  cross  his  path.  He  was  naturally  su- 
perstitious, and  the  circumstance  annoyed  him. 
Speaking  to  her  Bharply.  and  bidding  her  beware 
that  he  did  not  find  her  at 44  The  Holt "  on  his  re- 
turn, he  strode  past,  without  listening  to  her  reply. 

She  watched  him  with  an  evil  look,  until  some 
trees  concealed  him  from  her  view. 

44  Get  away  wi  *  myself,  you  said,  my  master,  did 
ye  ?  Clear  out  before  your  penniless  wife  comes  to 
play  the  fine  madam  in  my  place.  But  I 'm  not  gone 
yet,  and  it  is  n't  to  the  daughter  of  Pearson,  the  la- 
borer, that  111  gi'e  ye  up,  brute  though  you've 
been  tome!" 

41  Now,  missus,"  said  one  of  the  carters,  "  the 
mare 's  in  the  chaise,  and  I 've  orders  to  drive  ye  to 
the  town  as  soon  as  ye  're  ready." 

With  an  oath,  she  thrust  the  lad  aside,  strode  into 
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the  house,  and  locked  herself  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers. 

Meanwhile,  Martin,  hot  and  vexed  at  the  silent 
opposition  to  his  will  that  this  woman  had  evinced, 
went  quickly  towards  the  church.  Contrary  to  his 
intentions,  his  marriage  was  to  take  place  with  all 
the  privacy  that  is  passible  in  a  village  where  every 
one  knows,  or  guesses,  every  one's  intentions.  At 
the  ceremony  there  would  be  a  throng  of  lookers- 
on,  —  for  that  Lucy  was  prepared  ;  but  she  sick  cue*  1 
at  the  thought  of  the  riotous  feasting  with  which  the 
bridegroom  proposed  to  celebrate  the  event  The 
awkward  state  of  affairs  at  "  The  Holt"  made  him 
reluctantly  agree  to  the  first  request  Lucy  had  ever 
breathed,  and  it  was  decided  that,  as  soon  as  the 
marriage  rites  were  over,  Martin  should  drive  lus 
bride  to  a  horticultural  fete,  at  which  Farmer  Law- 
son  was  one  of  the  principal  exhibitors,  and  take 
her  home  to  "  The  Ilolt "  in  the  evening.  By  the 
time  he  reached  the  lych-gate,  he  had  recovered  his 
usual  spirits,  and  was  arranging  in  his  own  mind 
some  bard  rubs  lor  the  covetous  Lawson,  to  whom 
he  meant  to  introduce  his  bride. 

44  Eh !  but  he  *s  a  well-looking  man,"  muttered  one 
grandani  to  another  as  he  parsed. 

Martin  heard  the  whisper,  and  gayly  tossed  her  a 
piece  of  silver  to  drink  his  health  ;  then  went  slowly 
up  the  path  in  the  churchyard,  nodding  to  one, 
smiling  to  another,  and  frequently  pausing  to  retort 
the  jests  levelled  at  him;  and  raise  a  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  would  be  witty  at  his.  As  be 
entered  the  church-door,  a  tall,  masculine,  but  good- 
humored-looking  woman  advanced  to  meet  him. 
lie  started  back.  It  was  his  only  sister,  from  whom 
his  conduct  had  lor  years  so  totally  estranged  him 
that  he  had  not  thought  of  acquainting  her  with  his 
marriage.  But  the  news  had  reached  her  in  the 
farm-house,  fifteen  miles  from  Ilalsum,  where  she 
lived  the  staid,  monotonous  life  of  an  industrious 
housewife ;  and  she  came  forward  now,  her  rich 
dark  silk  dress  rustling  as  she  moved. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,  Martha,"  he 
said,  awkwardly. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  she  answered,  composedly ;  "  but 
I  remembered  the  time  when  the  best  of  mothers 
dwelt  at '  The  Holt,'  and  I  had  a  mind  to  come  and 
see  who  it  is  that  you  are  about  to  set  in  her  place." 

Martin  smiled  provokingly,  although  the  allusion 
to  his  mother  made  him  wince  ;  but  he  walked  away 
to  speak  to  the  clerk,  who  was  fidgeting  about  the 
hassocks  at  the  altar-rails.  Mrs.  Bennett  assumed 
her  place  near  the  door,  with  hands  folded  over  her 
capacious  bust,  atid  watched  for  the  bride,  waving 
away  some  urchins  with  an  imposing  gesture,  and 
seeming  quite  regardless  of  the  scrutiny  to  which 
she  was  subjected  by  the  idlers  around.  But  those 
hands  were  trembling  when  the  crowd  at  the  gate 
divided,  and  Lucy,  with  Johnnie  limping  at  her 
side,  followed  by  Mrs.  Pearson,  on  the  arm  of  a 
good  old  neighbor,  who  was  to  give  the  bride  away, 
came  rapidly  up  the  path.  Johnnie  had  divined 
something  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  schoolmaster  received  the  tid- 
ings of  the  engagement,  and  bis  frequent  ejacula- 
tions, 41  It  is  a  fearful,  fearful  sacrifice. !  Poor  girl. 
—  poor  girl!"  and  the  boy  stole  many  a  wistful 
glance  at  his  sister's  pale  face  that  morning.  But 
it  was  perfectly  placid.  Lucy  knew  that  she  had 
gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  that  the  faintest  suspi- 
cion of  hex  feelings  would  be  a  shock  to  her  father 
his  weakened  frame  could  not  sustain.  Nothing 
would  prevent  the  shudder  that  crept  over  her 


I  whenever  Martin  approached ;  but  she  resolutely 
put  the  thought  of  him  away  from  her,  working 
feverishly,  and  encouraging  her  mother  to  talk  of 
anything,  everything,  but  those  dark  hours  that  lay 
beyond  the  bridal.  She  did  not  see  "  the  nods,  and 
bc-its,  and  wreathed  smiles  "  that  greeted  her  as 
she  advanced,  nor  the  tall  figure  that  drew  near  the 
door  to  meet  her.  With  eyes  bent  on  the  earth, 
she  tried  to  see  only  the  feeble  old  man  in  the  cot- 
tage at  the  mead,  whose  blessing  was  still  ringing  in 
ber  ears.  Martin  heard  the  buzz  that  heralded  her 
approach,  and  came  to  his  sister's  side.  Iiis  heart 
swelled  up  with  pride,  and  he  drew  his  fine  figure 
to  its  full  height,  for  be  saw  no  reason  to  bo  ashamed 
of  bis  choice. 

Lucy,  in  her  well-fitting  dress  and  mantle  of 
while  muslin,  and  bonnet  of  some  transpnrvnt  ma- 
terial, looked  as  graceful  as  a  fair  young  bride  can 
look ;  and  if  her  cheek  was  a  little  pale,  and  the 
expression  of  her  features  pensive,  who  wondered  at 
it  on  such  au  occasion  ? 

Mrs.  Bennett  gulped  down  a  sigh,  and  folded  the 
girl  to  her  bosom. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear!  I  am  Will 
Martin's  sister,  and  I  wanted  to  see  you.  I  was 
terrible  afraid  he  was  making  a  mad  match  of  it, 
but  I 'm  content  now." 

She  held  Lucy  from  her,  and  studied  her  face, 
while  Martin  looked  on  gleefully.  Mrs.  Bennett 
was  a  woman  of  penetration ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  face,  which  did  not  bashfully  crimson 
beneath  her  gaze,  that  perplexed  her. 

44  How  came  this  about  V  "  she  asked.  44 1*  it  for 
pure  love  and  the  hope  that  you  can  make  a  better 
man  of  him,  that  you  're  marrying  my  brother  V  " 

Lucy's  Up  quivered,  and  the  blood  rose  to  her 
temples  now ;  her  piteous  look  seemiug  to  beseech 
forbearance.  There  was  no  time  to  fathom  the 
mystery,  and  Mrs.  Bennett  released  her  with  a 
grave  shake  of  tlie  head. 

Martin  saw  all  this,  and  his  countenance  fell. 
For  the  first  titue  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  himself 
whether  he  bad  secured  the  heart  of  the  woman 
who  had  consented  to  marrv  him. 

The  clergyman  was  at  the  altar,  and  the  bridal 
party  moves  forward.  In  another  half-hour  the 
M\n  clanged  forth  their  lustiest  peat,  —  for  was 
Martin  of  the  Holt  the  man  who  would  begrudge 
the  ringers  their  fee  ?  —  and  Lucy  came  forth  from 
the  church  a  wife. 

"  You  '11  go  to  no  feat  (fete)  to-day,"  said  M  irtha 
Benin  t',  authoritatively,  41  You  '11  come  home  anil 
eat  your  wedding  dinner  with  me.  Now  you  *ll  not 
say  me  nay,  Will.  It  s  years  since  we  have  been 
true  brother  and  sister ;  but  if  you  'U  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  from  this  day  forward,  why  give  me  your 
hand,  lad,  and  we'll  be  better  friends  than  ever 
we  were." 

Martin  did  more ;  he  not  only  put  his  hand  in  his 
sister's,  but  bending  forward,  he  kissed  h»r  check  ; 
a  fraternal  salute  so  unexpected,  that  it  filled  Mrs. 
Bennett's  eyes  with  a  moisture  of  which  site  was 
half  ashamed.  Before  she  hail  recovered  her  equa- 
nimity the  bridegroom  bad  commenced  his  trium- 
phal progress  through  the  throng  waiting  to  greet 
him,  answering  their  clamor  for  a  trifle  to  drink  to 
his  health  and  happiness,  by  ordering  th«<  landlord 
of  the  4"  Lion  "  to  tap  a  barrel  of  his  hot  ale,  at 
which  all  comers  were  to  l>e  prevailed  to  qu  iff. 

Midst  shouts  and  cheers  they  drove  away,  closely 
followed  by  stontMrs.  Bennett  and  her  sturdy  biack 
pony  ;  while  Mrs.  Pearson  and  Johnnie  hastened 
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borne  to  regale  the  children,  and  relate  to  the  ex- 
pectant father  bow  lovely  Lucy  looked,  how  uni- 
versally she  was  admired,  and,  alaii !  that  so  many 
should  new  look  beyond  the  surface,  how  much 
she  was  envied  her  good  fortune. 


v. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Martin,  slightly  flushed 
with  the  good  liquor  he  had  imbibed,  rattled  up  to 
the  door  of  bin  own  dwelling.  There  were  lights  in 
y  of  the  window?,  and  a  bright  fire  in  the  sleep- 
rootn.  which  the  chilliness  of  the  evening  ren- 
dered rery  acceptable. 

M  Welcome  home  ! "  he  said,  as  be  lifted  Lucy  out 
of  the  Tehicle,  44  I  *m  glad  enough  to  get  you  here ; 
for  I  thought  Martha,  in  her  good-nature,  meant  to 
keep  us  there  all  night,  and  you  looked  tired  to 
death.    Come  in." 

Officious  hands  were  leading  the  horse  away, 
and  the  front  door  was  thrown  open  by  a  gayly 
dressed  female,  who  courtesied  lowly  to  the  newly 
wedded  couple. 

Martin's  face  grew  purple  with  passion. 
"You  here  still?    What!  you  hare  dared!" 
His  hand  was  raised  to  strike  her,  but  his  bride's 
cry  of  alarm  checked  the  impulse. 

'With  a  mockery  of  respect  the  woman,  who  had 
evidently  been  drinking,  deeply  courtesied  again. 

44 1  "in  truly  sorry,  sir,  to  disobey  your  orders,  bnt 
I  could  n't  leave  till  my  work  was  finished.  I 'm  an 
old  servant.  Miss  Lucy  Pearson, —  I  bee  pardon; 
Mrs.  Martin,  I  ought  to  say,  —  I 'm  an  old  servant, 
and  the  master 's  got  sick  of  seeing  me  about,  and 
told  me  to  go.  Rut  I  couldn't  leave  till  I'd  seen 
the  bride  and  wished  her  joy  of  ber  husband." 

The  taunting  tone  galled  Martin  beyond  en- 
durance. With  a  terrible  imprecation,  ne  sprang 
forward,  and  seizing  her  by  the  shoulders  was  about 
to  thrust  her  from  the  door;  but  she  clung  to 
him. 

44  Not  to-night !  for  God's  sake,  dont !  I  have 
not  a  place  to  lay  my  head  in.  Let  roe  stay  till  the 
morning,  and  then  1  swear  to  you  that  1 11  go  with- 
out any  more  trouble." 

44  Not  an  hour !  not  a  minute  ! "  he  vociferated, 
shaking  her  off. 

She  row  sullenly. 

14  My  shawl  is  in  the  kitchen, 
fetch  that  ?  ** 

He  nodded,  and  led  Lucy  away.  She  leaned 
heavily  upon  his  arm.  and  when  he  had  seated  her 
in  the'arm-ehair  her  bead  dropped  back.  She  was 
faint  with  terror;  but  before  his  clumsy  fingers 
had  untied  her  bonnet,  the  sensation  passed  off. 
though  she  shook  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  seized 
with  a^ue. 

Filled  with  remorse,  Martin  leaned  over  her 
until  she  made  an  effort  to  say  that  she  was  better; 
that  if  he  would  leave  her  tor  a  few  minutes  she 
would  he  well  again.  But  he  drew  a  chair  beside 
her,  and  sat  toying  with  the  ring  he  had  placed  on 
her  finger. 

44  Lucy ! "  so  changed  was  the  voice  thr.t  she 
hardly  knew  it, 44  Lucy,  I 've  done  a  wrong  thing  in 
marrying  you,  but  I  never  saw  it  till  we  two  stood 
at  the  altar." 

She  raised  her  eyes  wonderingly. 
44 1  told  you  once,"  he  went  on, 44  that  I  had  never 
seen  a  woman  like  you,  and  I  never  have ;  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  clever  thing  to  marry  such 
an  industrious,  good  girl,  let  alone  the  sweet  face 
that  I  liked  you  Tor.    But  I  forgot  that  all  the  gain 


wv  on  my  side :  that  I 'd  nothing  to  give  you  in 


44  Yon  have  been  very  generous,"  she  faltered. 
44  But  for  you  I  should  despair  of  my  father's 
recovery." 

44 1  'in  giving  nothing  but  what  I  can  well  spare  ; 
while  you  give  yourself,"  he  -answered.  44  But  your 
heart  V  not  in  the  gift,  Lucy  !  " 

Her  face  drooped.  44 1  '11  try  to  be  a  good  wife, 
Mr.  Martin." 

44 1  don't  doubt  that  It  >  in  your  nature  to  be 
good  and  kind,  and  1  've  no  right  to  ask  more  after 
what  von 've  seen  to-night." 

Suddenly  the  profligate  dropped  on  his  knees, 
and  folded  his  arms  on  her  lap,  his  features  quiver- 
ing wfth  emotion.  44  Lucy,  I 'm  ashamed  of  myself ; 
1  'm  sick  of  my  life.  I 'd  give  the  Holt  away,  and 
take  my  spade  on  my  shoulder  to  get  von  bread, 
if  I  could  but  put  away  with  it  what  I  am ! " 

Her  best  feelings  moved  by  his  evident  sincerity, 
Lucy  leaned  towards  him  until  her  cheek  nearly 
touched  his  forehead. 

44  O,  if  you  will  but  think  like  this  always,  —  if 
you  will  but  live  the  good  life  Mrs.  Bennett  praises 
in  your  father,  I  think,  yes,  I  think  we  may  be  — 
happy." 

It  cost  her  a  stnimde 

to  say  so  much,  for  the 
sight  of  that  miserable  woman  bad  dismayed  her, 
and  she  felt  afraid  of  the  man  who  was  humbling 
himself  before  her.  She  had  no  faith  in  her  own 
influence,  nor  any  deep  and  all-enduring  affection 
for  him  to  stimulate  her  into  endeavors  to  - 


control  htm  when  he  wavered. 

For  some  time  she  received  no  reply.  At  last  he 
said  emphatically, 44 1 H  try,  Lucy !  I  'II  try  !" 

44  Now  come  into  the  kitchen,"  he  cried,  rising  as 
be  spoke ;  44 1  saw  the  tray  on  the  table,  you  'IT  be 
glad  of  a  cup  of  tea.''  At  the  door  be  paused,  and 
put  his  arms  round  her.  44  My  little  wife,"  he  whis- 
pered, 44  do  you  know  you  have  never  kissed  me  ? 
Put  your  lips  to  mine  now,  in  token  that  you  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  I  mean  to  try  to  be  worthy  of 
yon." 

Lucy  obeyed,  and  with  a  fervent  God  Mess  you  ? 
—  whenever  had  the  voice  of  Martin  uttered  a 
blessing  before  ?  —  he  released  her,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  kitchen.  He  looked  uneasily  around,  but 
no  one  was  visible  except  an  old  woman,  who  was 
half  asleep  over  the  fire. 

44  Come,  Betty,  stir  yourself,"  exclaimed  her  mas- 
ter, as  he  put  Lucy  in  a  chair  at  the  table.  44  Is  the 
tea  made  ?" 

44  Sure,  sir,  Rachel  made  it  an  hour  ago.  Shall  I 
draw  you  some  ale  ?  " 

But  to-night  Martin  was  not  inclined  for  his  usual 
draught.  He  was  troubled  in  mind,  and  his  head 
ached. 

44  No,  Betty,  1 11  not  have  anything,"  and  he  be- 
gan to  walk  restlessly  about,  while  Lucy  filled  for 
herself  one  of  the  old-fashioned  china  cups.  By 
and  by  be  came  back  to  the  table.  "On  second 
thoughts,  1 11  have  some  of  your  tea,  Lucy." 

She  handed  him  her  own  cup,  and  he  drank  H  at 
a  draught.    44  Thanks ;  but  it  has  a  queer  —  " 

A  piercing  shriek  echoed  through  the  house,  and 
from  a  closet  the  woman  Rachel  came  leaping  out 
like  a  wild  creature.  She  caught  Martin's  hand, 
and  looked  fearfully  in  his  face.  44  What  have  I 
done  ?  what  have  I  done  ?  It  was  for  her,  for  her  I 
meant  it.  Take  me  away  1  some  one  take  me  away, 
I  *m  a  murderess  I  I 've  killed  the  man  I  dearly, 
dearly  loved  !    Poisoned  him  !  poisoned  him !  " 
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While  she  raved  thus,  Martin,  stricken  with  a 
sense  of  his  danger,  dropped  on  a  chair,  and  held 
out  his  arms  to  his  wife,  with  an  entreating  "  Lucy ! 
Lucy ! "  She  flew  to  him,  and  be  hid  his  face  in 
her  bosom,  murmuring,  "  Thank  God  it  was  n't 
you ! " 

Summoning  up  all  her  presence  of  mind,  Lucy 
despatched  messengers  for  a  medical  man,  and  Mrs. 
Bennett ;  and,  during  the  dreary  interval  ere  help 
could  arrive,  tried  what  simple  remedies  were  at 
hand.  But  tbe  dose  was  potent,  and,  Martin  never 
rallied.  A  few  hours  of  suffering,  which  it  was  tor- 
ture to  witness,  and  the  strong  man  slept  to  wake  no 
more ;  leaving  Lucy  —  stunned  by  this  awful  event 
—  a  widow  within  twenty-four  hours  of  her  bridal. 

Shrieking  and  struggling  frantically,  the  miser- 
able cause  of  his  death  was  carried  away  to  jail, 
where,  in  the  delirium  of  brain  fever,  she  attempted 
her  own  unhappy  and  guilty  life,  and  died  ere  she 
could  be  brought  to  trial. 

Mrs.  Bennett,  with  thoughtful  kindness,  completed 
the  arrangement  for  the  removal  of  the  Pearsons  to 
the  cottage  her  brother  intended  them  to  occupy; 
and  there  Lucy  joined  them,  as  soon  as  her  husband 
of  a  day  had  been  interred.  John  Pearson,  to  his 
own  astonishment,  began  to  recover;  to  the  tender 
assiduities  of  his  daughter  he  always  believed  that 
he  owed  not  only  his  life,  but  tbe  courage  which 
enabled  him  to  live  down  the  one  slur  oh  an  other- 
wise Bootless  fame.  Another  Martin  —  a  cousin 
twice  removed  —  was  now  the  owner  of  tbe  Holt, 
an  intelligent,  well-principled  man,  in  whose  bands 
tbe  interests  of  the  young  widow  were  safe.  Hal- 
sum,  and  especially  tbe  neighborhood  of  the  Holt, 
were  so  distasteful  to  Lucy,  tnat  as  soon  aa  she  saw 
her  father  well  enough  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as 
bailiff,  and  carry  out  Mr.  Martin's  projected  im- 
provements, she  bade  it  farewell.  Amidst  fresh 
scenes  she  recovered  her  old  elasticity  of  spirit,  and 
was  once  more  the  bright  cheerful  Lucy  of  earlier 
days.  Johnnie,  carefully  trained  by  Mr.  HaUiday, 
is  now  master  of  the  Halsum  school;  while  Mr. 
Halliday,  having  qualified  himself  for  the  situation, 
is  the  head  of  the  grammar  school  in  the  town. 

Behind  the  school-house,  a  venerable  building, 
founded  in  tbe  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  stands  the 
master's  house,  a  quaint  dwelling,  with  odd  little 
windows,  and  heavy  doors  embedded  in  the  ivy  that 
insinuates  itself  everywhere.  Tbe  light  of  this 
dwelling,  and  the  paragon  of  women  in  the  eyes  of 
the  boys,  as  well  as  their  pedagogue,  is  a  certain 
Lucy,  from  whose  fair  brow  the  shadow  of  the  past 
has  been  erased  by  the  calm  and  thankful  joy  of  the 
present 

COMETS  AND  SHOOTING-STARS. 

[Tramlatni  for  Erg»r  Satcbdit  from  the  Rtvut  it*  Dens 
Mondt,.] 

The  same  retrospective  curiosity  which  provokes 
rists  to  rummage  through  the  soil  of  the  earth, 
;r  to  read  in  it  the  history  of  past  ages,  has 
seized  upon  astronomers  since  they  have  deciphered 
most  of  the  enigmas  which  the  complicated  move- 
ments of  the  celestial  spheres  offered  to  human  sa- 
gacity. The  question  now  is  to  know  whence  come 
these  bodies,  and  what  fate  is  reserved  for  them ; 
through  what  successive  transformations  they  have 
passed  before  assuming  the  aspect  under  which  they 
appear  to  us,  and  what  may  be  their  final  limit  of 
development  Here  we  are  then  in  the  heart  of 
cosmogony  ;  and  the  perspectives  which 


geologL 


offers  us  of  the  unknown,  if  they  are  not  more  poetic 
than  the  fictions  of  mythology,  have  assuredly  more 
grandeur.  We  do  not  mean  that  tbe  results  obtained 
are  necessarily  true;  imagination  sometimes  enters 
into  the  calculations  as  it  does  elsewhere,  for  mathe- 
matical analysis  is  only  .an  instrument  which  serves 
to  develop  the  consequences  of  an  hypothesis. 

Laplace  inaugurated  this  kind  of  speculations  by 
his  note  on  the  origin  and  formation  ol  the  planetary 
system.  The  sun  was  an  ancient  nebula  which  had 
condensed  when  it  cooled  off",  the  planet"  were  rings 
detached  from  tbe  immense  atmosphere  of  this  re- 
volving chaos,  given  up  to  successive  stages  of  cen- 
trifugal and  centrijwtal  motion,  which  terminated 
in  the  birth  of  the  solar  globe.  These  were  the  con- 
ceptions which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  system 
of  cosmogony  of  the  illustrious  French  geometer. 
Without  Deing  definitively  demonstrated  nor  free 
from  objection,  this  system  recommends  itself  still  by 
tbe  number  of  facts  which  it  accounts  for  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  The  community  of  origin  of 
the  planets  and  their  satellites  enables  us  to  under- 
stand whv  tbe  two  motions  of  these  bodies  are  all 
directed  in  the  same  way  which  is  also  that  of  the 
rotation  of  the  sun ;  it  equally  explains  the  little  in- 
clination of  their  orbits.  The  primitive  fluidity  of 
the  planetary  spheres  is  attested  by  the  flattening 
which  they  have  undergone  ;  and  for  tbe  earth,  in 
particular,  geology  has  strengthened  this  hypothesis 
by  a  multitude  of  discoveries  more  or  less  recent 
In  these  times,  the  chemical  study  of  aerolyths,  and 
t  he  spectral  analysis  of  the  stars,  have  also  brought 
forward  new  proofs  in  favor  of  Laplace's  ideas.  bL 
Faye,  starting  with  the  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions, has  endeavored  to  determine  exactly  the 
phases  through  which  a  nebula  must  pass  before  it 
becomes  a  sun.  A  gaseous  mass  hot  enough  for  the 
elements  wluch  compose  it  not  to  be  able  to  combine 
chemically  together  radiates  very  little,  and  conse- 
quently emits  but  a  feeble  light  This  is  the  phase 
of  nebula  properly  so  called, — a  phase  of  an  immense 
duration,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  cooling 
process.  In  proportion  as  the  internal  heat  is  dis- 
sipated through  the  surface  which  touches  the  glacial 
void  of  the  celestial  regions,  the  temperature  of  the 
upper  strata  becomes  lower,  and  the  play  of"  affini- 
ties begins  to  manifest  itself.  Deposits  of  solid  or 
liquid  matter  arc  formed  which  contribute  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  to  tbe  brilliancy  of  the  incip- 
ient star,  as  particles  of  carbon  feed  the  light  of  a 
flame  of  gas;  but  the  light  becoming  brighter  loses 
in  heat.  At  the  same  time  these  deposits  fall  to- 
wards tbe  centre  of  the  mass  and  again  become  vol- 
atilized, which  gives  rise  to  an  exchange  of  ascend- 
ing and  descending  currents,  —  to  a  sort  of  efferves- 
cence from  top  to  bottom.  The  nebula  transforms 
itself  thus  by  degrees  into  a  variable  star ;  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  sun  full  of  movable  spots.  The 
radiation  becomes  then  more  active,  all  the  phe- 
nomena succeed  each  other  rapidly,  and  the  solar 
phase,  the  most  brilliant  phase,  approaches  its  end. 
Nevertheless,  the  transformation  may  yet  last  some 
millions  of  years.  The  cold  at  length  reaches  tbe 
lower  strata,  and  the  star  becomes  enveloped  with  a 
pasty  crust  which  solidifies  itself  in  time,  protecting 
as  by  an  impermeable  garment  a  liquid  nucleus.  In 
this  last  is  preserved  the  remaining  spark  of  the 
celestial  fire.  Wc  enter  into  the  geologic  phase, 
into  the  phase  of  tbe  extinct  sun.  The  star  becomes 
an  obscure  globe,  moderately  hot,  surrounded  by  a 
habitable  atmosphere.    Under  this  form  it  still  pur- 
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ternal  mass  end*  by  becoming  petrified  :  the  former 
ran  loses  the  last  remains  of  heat  which  it  preserved 
from  ita  origin;  life  ceases  then  to  be  possible 
in  it. 

The  comets  were  for  Laplace  little  wandering 
nebula;,  strangers  to  the  planetary  system.  Formed 
by  the  condensation  of  the  cosroical  matter  which 
seems  to  be  disseminated  with  profusion  in  the  uni- 
verse, tboy  move  in  every  direction  until  they  meet 
a  sun  the  powerful  attraction  of  which  draws  them 
to  it.  Under  this  irresistible  influence  they  describe 
elongated  orbits  :  first,  they  are  seen  to  rush  towards 
the  sun  as  if  they  were  going  to  disappear  in  it ; 
but  the  excess  even  of  the  acquired  velocity  saves 
tbem  from  destruction  :  they  only  turn  around  the 
focus  which  attracts  them,  and  afterwards  depart 
from  it  again  to  lone  themselves  in  immensity.  It  is 
only  in  very  rare  cases  that  they  resign  themselves 
to  describing  regular  orbits,  ellipses,  and  to  return 
periodically  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Bun. 
The  number  of  these  fiery  tailed  guests  which  have 
fixed  their  residence  within  the  domain  of  our  sun 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  those  comets 
which  go  away  never  to  return.  Most  of  them  de- 
scribe orbits  of  a  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  form,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  wbich  are  in  the  infinite. 
These  orbits  or  trajectories  are  so  flexible  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  the  comctary  masses,  that  the 
planets  themselves  ofien  disturb  them ;  Lexell's 
comet  was  completely  thrown  out  of  its  path  by  the 
attraction  of  Jupiter.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  order 
of  the  size  of  the  cometary  masses,  I  will  state  that 
M.  Edouard  Roche  assigns  to  the  great  comet  of 
Donati  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  a  sphere  of  water 
800  kilometres  in  diameter. 

Two  years  ago,  a  Dutch  astronomer,  M.  Hoek, 
submitted  the  orbits  of  those  comets  which  bad 
been  already  observed  to  a  revision  which  led  him 
to  very  interesting  conclusions.  According  to  M- 
Ho*k,  there  exists  in  the  universe  independent 
cometary  systems,  just  as  there  are  planetary  sys- 
tems and  nebular  systems.  These  celestial  hordes 
describe  very  elongated  orbit*  around  some  un- 
known centre  of  attraction.  From  time  to  time, 
an  isolated  comet  or  a  group  of  comets  detaches  it- 
self from  the  band  and  pay*  a  visit  to  the  domain 
of  a  neighboring  sun,  a  passing  visit,  unless  the 
visitors  find  themselves  taken  prisoners  and  com- 
pelled to  journey  for  the  future  in  a  closed  orbit 
around  the  star  which  has  captured  them.  Comets 
then  arrive  to  us  generally  from  some  fixed  star. 
The  sun  modifies  their  course,  which  has  already 
undergone  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  other 
stars,  the  (sphere  of  action  of  which  it  has  crossed. 
Sometimes  several  comets  come  to  us  from  the 
same  point  of  space ;  these  arc  groups  which  have 
undertaken  a  voyage  in  common. 

M.  Hn?k  demonstrates  that  among  the  known 
oomnts  we  can  recognize  the  existence  of  these  sorts 
of  associations.  If  two  comets  have  come  together 
from  the.  same  point  of  the  universe,  they  have 
made  their  appearance  in  the  same  region  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  and,  by  going  back  in  the  past,  we. 
shall  find  them  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sun. 
This  is  what  is  the  case  in  fact  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  couples  indicated  by  the  Dutch  astronomer. 
M.  Hock  has  succeeded  even  in  forming  some 
groups  of  three  and  one  of  five  comets  the  parent- 
age of  which  does  not  seem  doubtful.  Thus  the 
third  comet  of  1860  constitutes  with  the  first  and 
the  sixth  of  1863  a  most  remarkable  triad.  They 
I    have  appeared  in  the  same  point  of  the  heavens' ; 
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their  three  paths  approach  each  other  so  closely  that 
they  seem  to  reunite  in  a  group.  M.  Ho?k  has  in- 
vestigated the  distance  which  separated  these  stars 
from  the  sun  at  distant  epochs.  In  1648,  they 
were  all  three  distant  200  radii  from  the  terrestrial 
orbit,  or  three  milliards  of  myriametres :  in  1260, 
six  milliards,  and  in  757,  nine  milliards  of  myria- 
metres. It  results  from  this  that  they  have  trav- 
elled in  company  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  three  comets  of  1672,  of  1677,  and  of  1683 
have  likewise  appeared  in  the  same  region  of  the 
heavens  and  at  a  short  interval  (five  or  six  years). 
It  might  be  thought  that  they  constituted  another 
group  of  associate  comets ;  but  the  points  of  inter- 
section of  their  orbits  do  not  approach  as  near  as  in 
the  preceding  case.  The  comet  of  1672  is  a  stran- 
ger then  to  the  two  comets  of  1677  and  of  1683,  but 
this  is  what  is  quite  unexpected  and  truly  curious  : 
the  two  last  form  part  of  the  group  of  which  three 
members  have  visited  us  in  I860  and  in  1863. 
Their  orbits  have  the  same  point  of  conjunction  as 
the  three  others,  and  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
these  two  nebular  stars  have  remained  together  at 
least  a  thousand  years,  preceding  always  the  three 
comets  of  1860  and  1863  by  about  a  milliard  of 
myriameters.  We  must  conclude  from  this  that  the 
five  stars  are  emissaries  of  the  same  cometary  focus, 
and  this  focus  appears  to  be  situated  in  the  constel- 
lation of  the  male  Hydra  not  far  from  the  Great 
Cloud.  The  star  which  has  sent  us  these  mes- 
sengers is,  moreover,  in  all  probability  so  far  from 
us,  that  a  minimum  inequality  of  the  original  veloci- 
ties could  have  accelerated  by  two  centuries  the  ar- 
rival of  the  two  stars  which  have  entered  the  solar 
latitudes  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Nothing  forbids  then  to  admit  that  all  five  left  their 
focus  at  the  same  epoch.  M.  Hoek  has  formed  his 
combinations  only  with  comets  which  have  ap- 
peared within  an  interval  of  less  than  ten  years; 
but  the  example  which  has  just  been  cited  proves 
sufficiently  that  this  period  is  too  limited,  and 
everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  number  of 
groups  of  the  same  origin  would  become  much 
larger  by  more  extended  researches. 

What  becomes  of  the  comets  which  detach  them- 
selves thus  from  the  system  to  which  they  belonged 
in  order  to  follow  independent  paths  ?  An  already 
old  opinion,  to  which  several  facts  recently  demon- 
strated appear  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  probabili- 
ty, maintains  that  cometary  matter  exhausts  itself 
by  degrees,  disseminating  itself  in  space.  Kepler, 
in  his  Physiology  of  comets,  compares  these  stars  to 
silk  worms  which  exhaust  their  powers  by  spinning 
cocoons ;  they  end,  he  says,  by  dispersing  and  be- 
coming extinct,  abandoning  along  their  paths  these 
emanations  which  form  their  nucleus  and  their 
tails.  M.  d' Arrest  has  pointed  out  lately  that  the 
gradual  diminution  in  brilliancy  of  Encke's  comet, 
which  had  already  struck  Encke  himself,  appears  to 
indicate  a  loss  of  substance  which  this  star  was  un- 
dergoing in  a  continuous  manner  from  the  day  it 
was  discovered.  Gambart's  comet  reserved  for  us 
a  spectacle  quite  otherwise  unexpected.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  December  1845,  it  was 
seen  one  fine  morning  to  separate  in  two  and  give 
birth  to  a  new  little  comet,  which  still  accompanied 
it  on  its  return  in  1852.  Since  then  it  has  not  been 
seen  again.  It  was  looked  for  last  year,  all  its  posi- 
tions had  been  calculated  beforehand  with  minute 
care,  but  astronomers  watched  for  it  in  vain,  they 
discovered  no  trace  of  it,  and  little  hope  remains 
that  it  will  ever  be  seen  again.   It  is  possible  then 
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that  it  no  longer  exist*.  It  suffices,  moreover,  to 
look  with  a  litUe  attention  at  the  admirable  draw- 
ings of  Oonati'a  comet,  which  Mr.  Bond  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory  of  Cam 
bridge,  to  discover  in  them  the  visible  traces  of  an 
incessant  dispersion  of  the  cometary  substance. 
The  layers  of  cosmical  dust  which  the  star  abandons 
on  its  way  spread  like  light  veils  over  the  regions 
which  it  has  just  passed  through.  Vestiges  of  an 
analogous  phenomenon  are  to  bo  met  with  in  alder 
drawings. 

The  debris  of  comets  fill  then  the  interstellnrry 
regions.  Alight  not  this  be  the  origin  of  shooting- 
stars?  This  idea  was  already  vaguely  formulised 
by  Kepler,  readopted  afterwards  and  very  ingeni- 
ously developed  by  Chladni,  in  his  celebrated  work 
on  igneous  meteors.  It  received  last  year  a  strik- 
ing confirmation  in  a  discovery,  the  honor  of  which 
is  due  to  an  Italian  astronomer,  M.  Scbiaparvlli, 
director  of  the  observatory  of  Milan.  M.  Schia- 
parelli  had  simply  proposed  to  himself  to  determine 
the  orbits  of  the  meteors  which  come  to  us  in 
swarms  towards  the  months  of  August  and  Novem- 
ber. Chance,  which  comes  so  often  to  the  aid  of 
the  laborious,  made  him  find  more  than  he  sought. 
He  discovered  that  these  asteroids  follow  exactly 
the  same  pat  hs  as  two  comets  which  have  been  ob- 
served, one  last  year,  the  other  in  186*.  Such  a 
coincidence  is  too  significant  to  be  attributed  to 
purely  fortuitous  circumstances:  we  are  almost 
forced  to  conclude  from  it  that  these  two  comets 
form  part  of  the  swarms  of  August  and  November, 
that  they  are  themselves  only  two  monstrous  shoot- 
ing-stars. 

The  showers  of  meteors  which  furrow  the  heav- 
ens at  these  two  epochs  of  the  year  seem  to  present 
a  periodicity  which  is  clearly  characterized  in 
the  phenomenon  of  November.  Every  thirty-three 
years  —  three  times  each  century  —  shooting-stars 
show  themselves  in  extraordinary  number  during 
the  nights  of  the  11th  to  the  14th  of  November. 
This  periodic  recrudescence  has  been  clearly  proved 
for  the  first  time  in  1799.  On  the  night  of 
the  1 2th  of  November,  1 799,  milliards  of  shooting- 
stars  illuminated  the  celestial  vault.  From  the 
equator  to  the  northern  latitudes,  this  shower  of  fire 
was  observed  during  four  hours.  At  Cumana,  Al- 
exander von  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  saw  in  the 
eastern  horizon  on  a  large  belt  of  the  firmament  as 
it  were  a  discharge  of  fireworks  let  off  from  an  im- 
mense height ;  large  bolides,  the  apparent  diameter 
of  which  sometimes  surpassed  that  of  the  moon,  in- 
numerable shooting-stars,  which  seemed  all  to  come 
from  north  to  south,  crossed  successively  the  heav- 
ens, which  were  remarkably  clear,  and  on  which  in 
some  parts  long  phosphorescent  trails  showed  them- 
selves. In  1832,  and  particularly  in  1888,  the 
phenomenon  of  November  showed  itself  again  in  all 
its  splendor.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  to  the  13th 
November,  1838,  in  America  meteors  were  seen  to 
radiate  like  rockets  from  a  common  centre  and 
shoot  in  every  direction.  They  left  in  their  course 
luminous  trails  which  sometimes  coiled  like  ser- 
pent1; ;  the  number  of  them  was  so  great,  that  a 
spectator  at  Boston  compared  them  to  snowfiakes. 
One  tried  to  count  them,  but  in  vain.  The  in- 
terval of  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years,  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  two  appearances  of  1799  and 
of  183J-33,  seemed  to  indicate  a  very  declared 
periodicity',  one  went  back  into  the  past  by  the 
help  of  chronicles,  and  one  discovered  old  relations 
which  confirmed  the  law  of  the  regular  return  of 


the  phenomenon.  Consequently,  we  could  expect 
to  see  it  again  in  1866,  and  the  event  confirmed 
the  theory,  for  the  meteors  have  been  very  numer- 
ous and  very  brilliant  in  the  month  of  last  Novem- 
ber. Still,  those  persons  who  saw  the  shower  of 
stars  of  1833  agree  in  declaring  that  that  of  1866 
was  less  splendid  :  it  is  believed  then  that  we  have 
had  only  a  foretaste  of  ihe  grand  promised  show, 
and  that  in  three  months  we  shall  see  a  spectacle  of 
a  far  different  magnificence. 

The  period  of  the  phenomenon  of  August  in  much 
less  marked.  By  comparing  the  ancient  relations 
consigned  in  the  chronicU-s,  we  find  that  the  epochs 
of  greatest  frequency  of  the  August  meteors  are  sep- 
arated by  an  interval  of  almost  108  years,  but  that 
these  epochs  instead  of  being  clearly  defined,  gener- 
ally last  from  twenty  to  thirty  yean.  The  phenom- 
enon shows  itself  especially  on  the  night  of  the 
10th  to  the  11th  August ;  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able displays  was  that  of  1848.  These  meteoric 
showers  have  moreover  from  time  immemorial  stri»ck 
die  imagination  of  peoples.  With  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  tradition  has  it  that  the  shooting-stars  of  the 
month  of  August  are  the  burning  tears  of  St.  Law- 
rence, whose  feast-day  falls  precisely  on  the  10th; 
hence  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence's  swarm.  Accord- 
ing to  another  tradition  current  in  Thessaly,  in  the 
mountainous  countries  which  surround  Felion.  the 
heavens  open  during  the  night  of  the  6th  of  August, 
the  feast  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  torches  appear 
through  this  opening.  The  annals  of  China  and 
the  holy  books  of  the  Hindoos  mention  also  the 
showers  of  shooting-stars.  The  Mababhlrata.  speak- 
ing of  the  prodigies  which  appeared  in  the  heavens 
after  the  battle  of  the  bird  Gavouda  with  the  ele- 
phant Soupratika,  telle  us  "that  in  the  midst  of 
(rightful  tempests  the  stars  shot  in  thousands  through 
the  sky." 

The  characteristic  features  of  this  phenomenon, 
the  traces  of  which  can  be  followed  to  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  caused  the  existence  to  ha  sus- 
pected of  rings  or  swarms  of  meteors  which  the  e  <rth 
would  meet  with  at  certain  epochs  of  the  year  in  its 
journey  round  the  sun.  The  most  different  hy- 
potheses had  been  enounced  on  the  form  and  nature 
of  these  swarms ;  some  astronomers  saw  in  tl>«-m 
groups  of  the  lowest  order  of  planets,  a  sort  of  small 
change  added  to  the  earth,  and  circulating  with  it 
from  its  birth.  M.  Scbiaparvlli  opens  to  us  new 
horizons.  According  to  him,  all  this  dust  of  stars 
has  come  from  infinite  space,  and  has  been  chained 
to  the  solar  system  by  a  disturbing  action,  which  the 
larger  planets  have  exorcised  upon  it  at  a  deter- 
mined  epoch. 

This  is  the  Italian  astronomer's  ingenious  res«nn- 
ing.  He  begins  by  considering  the  motion  of  a 
cosmical  cloud  arriving  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
depths  of  the  universe,  and  which  the  sun  attracts 
within  \\fi  sphere  of  influence.  M.  Schiaparclli 
shows  that  such  an  agglomeration  of  corpnwlcs 
would  inevitably  change  its  form  in  proportion  n»  it 
reproached  the  limit  of  its  journey,  and  that,  instead 
of  rushing  in  a  compact  vortex  into  the  mid*t  of  the 
planets,  it  would  penetrate  into  the  solar  latitudes) 
under  the  form  of  a  long  current  which  would  per- 
haps take  thousands  of  years  to  defile  before  this 
star.  The  bed  of  this  immense  meteoric  river  would 
resemble,  moreover,  a  cometary  orbit,  except  that 
this  last  is  only  a  mathematical  line,  without  materi- 
al existence,  while  the  orbit  of  the  asteroids  would  be 
traced  like  a  luminous  furrow  through  the  darknees 
of  the  interplanetary  void.    If  the  earth  meet  on  its) 
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wav  a  similar  torrent  of  star*  flowing  round  the  sun, 
then'  would  result  every  year,  at  a  fixed  date,  a 
meteoric  .bower  which  would  seem  to  fall  from  one 
point  of  the  heavens:  the  radial  iny  point  of  the 
fcboutiiiK-ntars.  If  it  is  lawful  to  assimilate  these 
willi  the  current*  of  comical  dost  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken,  we  most  admit  that  the  sobw  •jstem  is 
actually  traversed  in  every  direction  by  currents  of 
this  nature.  Their  material  substance  is  rare  enough 
to  allow  them  to  cross  one  another  without  being 
distributed  hi  their  movement*.  Some,  under  the 
action  of  the  planets,  hare  without  doubt  trans- 
formed themselves  into  closed  currents  which  cir- 
culate amuml  tl>e  tun  in  ellipse*  more  or  less 
extended  ;  to  this  category  would  belong  the  rings 
bring  to  us  the  meteors  of  August  and  No- 


stars  would  l>ecome  an  acquired  fact :  but  what  wc 
can  see  so  far  is,  that  the  attentive  study  of  shooting- 
will  take  rank  among  the  labors  ot  professional 


(suing  still  further  in  this  direction,  M.  Schiana- 
relli  hae  calculated  the  orbit  of  the  meteors  of 
August,  which  he  calls  /'ersewV*,  because  they  seem 
to  radiate  from  the  constellation  of  Perseus.  A 
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him  see  that  this  orbit  was  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  second  comet  of  13*2.  This  eotnet  bad 
presented  rather  curious  appearances,  and  which 
had  not  ceased  to  vary  during  the  tew  days  that  it 
has  been  in  sight ;  a  streak  of  light  showed  itself 
alternately  at  the  left  and  the  right,  sometimes  there 
were  two.  At  a  given  moment  this  star  had  ap- 
proached  wry  near  us,  it  had  grazed  the  earth's 
orbit  in  the  region  in  which  we  find  ourselves  every 
year  about  the  10th  of  August ;  but  when  the  earth 
reached  this  point  of  it*  course  in  ltM>2.  the  comet 
was  yet  far  from  it.  it  arrived  at  it  only  a  month 
after,  the  13th  of  Septemlier.  If  t>y  chance  it  had 
appeared  some  weeks  sooner,  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  have  met  the  earth  and  that  it  would  have 
crossed  our  atmosphere  under  the  form  of  an  im- 
mense bolide. 

Astronomers  who  have  calculated  the  orbit  of 
this  comet  have  assigned  to  it  a  time  of  revolution 
relatively  abort :  it  will  come  and  pay  us  a  visit  in 
a  hundred  and  teu  or  a  hundred  and' twenty  years. 
The  period  of  a  hundred  and  eight  years,  which  is 
vaguely  indicated  in  the  recitals  relative  to  the 
meteors  of  St.  Lawrence,  does  nut  accord  in  a  very 
striking  manner  with  the  return  of  the  comet ;  but 
thus  is,  very  fortunately  for  the  new  theory,  only  a 
secondary  point.  It  is  sufficient  to  admit  that 
the  comet  and  the  meteoric  swarm  which  it  seems 
to  conduct  have  undergone  different  perturl>atioiis 
on  account  of  the  distance  in  which  the  one  is  in 
relation  to  the  other,  for  a  difference  of  some  yean 
in  toe  revolutions  to  explain  itself  in  a  very  natural 
manner. 

M.  Schiaparelli  has  made  the  same  calculation 
for  the  November  meteors.  After  several  trials  he 
succeeded  in  finding  for  this  group  of  asteroids  an 
orbit  which  resembles  exactly  th.it  of  the  first 
comet  of  1866,  discovered  by  M.  Tcinpel  at  Mar- 
seilles. It  is  difficult  to  admit  that  coincidences  as 
extraordinary  are  ilue  to  chance;  there  is  in  them 
certainly  a  relation  of  cause  to  effect  Astronomers 
hastened  to  seek  other  examples  of  the  agreement 
of  a  conietary  orbit  with  the  orbit  of  a  swarm  of 
shooting-stars,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  finding 
a  place  for  a  dozen  more  comets  in  the  periodic 
swarms  the  existence  of  which  appears  demonstrat- 
ed. If  these  rather  haanrded  approximations  could 
justify  themselves  in  as  complete  a  manner  as  those 
which  have  been  established  by  M.  Schiaparelli,  the 
hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  comets  and 


astronomers.  Until  now  no  one  suspected  its  im- 
jMMtaace,  or  it  was  sought  in  an  illusory  application 
to  practical  meteorology. 

While  M.  Schiaparelli  had  occupied  himself  in 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  close  relationship 
between  comet*  and  the  luminous  meteors  which 
furrow  the  heavens  at  every  momcut,  M.  Le  Ver- 
rier  undertook  to  find  the  large  planet  which  could 
have  contributed  to  fix  the  November  swarm  within 
the  domains  of  the  son.  According  to  him,  this 
result  is  dae  to  a  powerful  perturl>ation  which  the 
planet  Uranus  has  exercised  about  the  year  1 26  of 
our  era  on  a  cosnaical  cloud  passing  within  its  in- 
fluence. This  conclusion  has  been  combated  by  M. 
Schiaparelli.  who  thinks  that  the  November  swarm 
could  only  have  beeu  deviated  from  its  path  by 
Saturn  or  by  Jupiter.  All  this  will  be  ilecided 
when  more  exact  observations  on  the  shooting-stars 
will  permit  us  to  determine  their  course  with  more 
certainty.  One  will  then  have  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  remarkable  labors  of  M.  Ssigey  on  the 
variations  which  the  number  of  the  shooting-stars 
undergoes  from  hour  to  hour  in  the  different  months 
of  the  year,  variations  which  will  without  doubt  re- 
ceive a  satisfactory  explanation  in  a  complete  theo- 
ry of  the  phenomenon.  If  we  think  of  all  the  facte 
which  observers  have  indicated  and  which  remain  to 
be  accounted  for,  we  must  confess  that  the  bold  and 
ingenious  hypothesis  of  M.  Schiaparelli  has  yet 
only  lifted  a  corner  of  the  veil  which  covers  the 
cause  of  these  mysterious  appearances.  Still,  this 
hypothesis  promises  to  be  fruitful  in  important  re- 
sults, and  we  cannot  help  remarking  how  much  it  re- 
sembles a  revelation.  I  rom  time  immemorial  people 
have  seen  shooting-stars  furrow  the  heavens  every 
.  night  and  they  were  frightened  when  by  chance  a 
large  comet  displayed  it*  pale  lighten  the  horizon. 
The  soil  of  the  earth  is  strown  with  debris  of  comet* 
and  cosmioal  dusts,  which  constitute  perhaps  a  real 
mineral  manure  fallen  from  the  sky,  and  yet  we  be- 
come uneasy  at  the  thought  of  a  possible  meeting 
with  one  of  these  beneficent 
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It  seemed  all  too  good  to  be  true :  the  rest  from 
',  the  swift  night  aero*  southern  seas,  the  land- 
ing amid  strange,  dark  faces  on  a  burnished  shore. 


the  slow,  delicious  journey  through 
and  palm  forests,  and  the  halt  in  the  Desert  that 
came  at  last. 

1  had  been  doing  for  the  last  twelve  months  what 
young  artists  and  authors  are  constantly  doing  to 
their  own  ruin,  and  the  justifiable  ill-humor  of  crit- 
ics, namely,  working  against  the  grain.  A  sweet, 
generous,  and  beautiful  patroness  seeing  me  on  the 
high  road  to  brain  fever  or  hopeless  mediocrity, 
stepped  forward  in  time  and  sent  me  to  the  Desert. 
If  ever  I  achieve  anything  excellent,  it  will  bo  ow- 
ing to  that  lady,  the  Vittoria  Coloona  of  her  hum- 
ble Michael  Angelo.  My  little  sister  Mary  came 
with  me,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  she  was  a  teacher 
in  a  school,  you  will  easily  understand  what  an  intox- 
icating thing  it.  was  lor  her  to  see  a  new  world  every 
day  and  have  nothing  to  do  from  morning  till  night. 
The  poor  child  could  hardly  believe  in  an  existence 
without  Cxernys  scales  being  played  on  three  or 
four  pianos  at  once,  and  a  barrel-organ  and 
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band  in  the  street.  "  O  Tom,"  she  would  say  to 
me  a  dozen  times  a  day,  "I've  got  C  scale  and 
'  Wait  for  the  wagon '  on  my  brain,  and  can't  get 
rid  of  them,"  so  that  I  verily  believe  to  my  beauti- 
ful Vittoria  Colon na  Mary's  present  well-being  u 
due  as  much  as  my  own. 

We  halted  at  a  little  military  station  on  the 
borders  of  the  Great  Sahara,  about  a  week  before 
Christmas-day.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  not 
too  warm.  A  delicious  mellow  atmosphere  envel- 
oped palm,  and  plain  and  mosque;  the  air,  blown 
across  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  wild 
thyme  and  rosemary,  refreshed  us  like  wine:  we 
seemed  to  have  new  souls  and  new  bodies  given  us, 
and  were  as  free  from  care  as  the  swallows  flying 
overhead.  Travellers  never  came  to  Teschoun,  as 
this  little  oasis  is  called :  but  we  had  placed  ourselves 
uuder  the  guidance  of  an  enterprising  Frenchman, 
who  transacted  all  sorts  of  business  on  the  road  be- 
tween Mascara  and  Fig-gig,  the  last  French  post  in 
the  Desert.  His  name  was  Dominique,  and  I  shall 
always  look  upon  him  as  the  most  remarkable  man 
I  ever  knew.  He  was  as  witty  as  Sidney  Smith,  as 
clever  at  expediences  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  as 
shrewd  a  politician  as  Machiavelli,  as  apt  at  lan- 
guages as  Mezzofanti,  and  as  brave  as  Garibaldi. 
Being  a  bachelor,  Dominique  was  none  the  less 
ready  to  receive  us,  and  with  the  help  of  an  old  Cor- 
sican  named  Napoleon,  made  us  very  comfortable. 
When  Dominique  was  carrying  His  Imperial  Maj- 
esty's mails  to  some  remote  station  southward,  or 
gone  to  an  Arab  fair  to  buy  cattle.  Napoleon  ca- 
tered for  us,  and  cooked  for  us,  and  did  both  ad- 
mirably. Both  master  and  servant  spiced  their 
dishes  plentifully  with  that  mother-wit,  never  seen 
in  such  perfection  as  in  crude  colonies  where  people 
without  it  would  fare  so  ill. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  for  society  for  poor  Made- 
moiselle ?  "  asked  Dominique,  as  he  served  our  first 
dinner.  "  Monsieur  can  amuse  himself  with  the  of- 
ficers of  the  garrison,  but  there  are  no  ladies  here." 

"  When  my  brother  is  out,  I  shall  stay  at  home 
and  talk  to  Napoleon,"  Mary  said,  with  a  mock  as- 
sumption of  dignity ;  "  I  don't  want  to  be  amused, 
Monsieur  Dominique." 

"  Mon  Dieu,  Mademoiselle !  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  will  all  fall  in  love  with  you,  and  that 
ought  to  amuse  you  better  than  talking  to  Napo- 
leon," Dominique  answered.  "  It 's  a  very  dull  life 
they  lead  here,  these  poor  officers,  and  if  it  were  n't 
for  hunting  gazelles  and  hyenas,  and  playing  the 
deuce  with  the  Arabs,  they 'd  die  of  ennui ;  but  a 
pretty  young  lady  like  you  will  turn  their  heads 
soon  enough." 

Mary  blushed,  and  tried  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"What  do  they  do  with  themselves  all  day 
long? "she  asked. 

"  I  '11  tell  yon  that  quickly  enough,  Mademoiselle. 
M  le  Commandant  has  to  see  that  the  Cadi  gets 
what  he  can  out  of  the  Cheiks,  and  the  Cheiks  get 
what  they  can  out  of  the  tribes,  and  that  the  tribes 
hold  their  tongue.  That  is  what  the  Commandant 
has  to  do,  young  lady,  and  he  does  it  pretty  well. 
M.  le  Capitaine  has  an  easier  time  of  it,  except 
when  there  is  an  insurrection,  and  then  he  makes  a 
raid  against  the  Arabs,  and  after  keeping  his  men 
out  of  their  way  very  cleverly,  sticks  up  the  French 
Hag  somewhere  in  the  Desert  and  comes  home.  M. 
le  Lieutenant  does  odd  jobs  for  the  Commandant 
and  the  Capitaine,  and  plays  the  flute,  but  we  have 
got  M  le  General  down  here  for  a  few  days,  and  he 


is  setting  everybody  to  work.  I  dare  say  the  end 
of  it  wiu  be  an  expedition  into  the  Desert.  You 
may  look,  Monsieur,  I  'in  not  talking  at  random,  I 
assure  you;  generals  love  war  as  umbrella-makers 
love  bad  weather,  and  it  is  easier  to  make  people 
tight,  than  it  is  to  make  it  rain."  4 

"  I  think  French  officers  must  be  a  wicked  set ; 
I  hope  none  of  them  will  come  near  us,"  Mary 
said.  "  The  poor  Arabs,  how  my  heart  bleeds  for 
them ! " 

"  Hens !  Mademoiselle,  there  is  no  reason  for 
your  heart  to  bleed.  Big  flies  live  on  little  ones  all 
the  world  over,  and  if  the  French  eat  up  the 
Arabs,  the  Arabs  eat  up  each  other,  and  would  be 
starved  else ;  the  officers  are  very  nice,  harmless 
gentlemen,  I  assure  you;  and  as  to  the  Comman- 
dant, though  he  thinks  fighting  the  best  fun  in  the 
world,  he  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.  To  see  him  pet 
liia  little  gazelle  would  make  you  cry.  She 's  the 
only  lady  in  the  place,  and  I  believe  if  she  died  it 
would  break  his  heart.  But  people  must  have  some- 
thing to  be  fond  of.  My  old  Napoleon  yonder  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  a  cat,  and  when  the  cat  dies,  Na- 
poleon will  be  as  lost  as  his  namesake  the  Emperor 
was  at  St.  Helena.  Listen  a  moment,  that 's  the 
Lieutenant  practising  on  his  flute,  he  has  a  little 
lodging  next  door." 

The  Lieutenant  played  very  prettily,  and  Mary 
seemed  to  like  his  playing  much  better  than  Domi- 
nique's stories.  As  her  room  adjoined  the  Lieuten- 
ant's, she  seems  likely  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
his  musical  capacities ;  but  I  do  not  think  she  lay 
awake  to  be  serenaded  that  night  We  were  fairly 
intoxicated  with  the  sweet  air  of  the  Desert  we  had 
been  breathing  all  day,  and  went  to  bed  at  eight 
o'clock,  too  tired  and  happy  to  dream. 

Next  morning  Dominique  informed  us  that  be 
had  himself  delivered  our  letter  of  introduction  to 
M.  le  Commandant,  who  promised  to  wait  upon  us 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  Not  knowing  at  what 
hour  we  might  expect  him,  we  set  to  work  imme- 
diately after  breakfast  to  prepare  my  room  for  the 
reception  of  so  distinguished  a  visitor.  1  helped 
Mary  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  when  nothing  re- 
mained to  do  but  the  dusting,  retired  into  a  recess 
to  trim  my  beard. 

An  Englishwoman  is  never  so  well  dressed  as 
when  she  emerges  from  her  bedroom  at  early  morn- 
ing ;  and  I  must  say  that  Mary  looked  the  daintiest 
little  housewife  possible  to  conceive  as  she  went 
about  dusting  and  polishing  in  a  pink  cambric  dress 
and  tiny  black  apron.  But  neat  as  she  was,  and  neat 
as  my  beard  and  the  room  were  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
coming, we  were  overwhelmed  with  surprise  and 
confusion  at  what  followed,  for  quite  suddenly  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  there  was  a  military  tramp 
and  a  rattling  of  a  sword  outside,  and  Dominique 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  M.  le  Comman- 
dant" 

Impassible  selfijwsstssion  is  a  beautiful  quality, 
and  whilst  Mary  and  I  stood  blushing  and  aghast, 
like  school  children  caught  at  stealing  cherries,  M. 
le  Commandant  had  made  a  courteous  speech,  wel- 
coming us  to  Teschoun.  Then  we  all  sat  down, 
and  M.  le  Commandant  talked  to  us.  He  was  a 
sunburnt  soldierly  man  about  fifty-five,  with  a  rough 
manner  but  a  kind  smile,  and  we  felt  at  home  with 
him  in  a  moment. 

"  I  presume  that  Monsieur  wishes  to  see  as  much 
of  the  country  as  possible,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  be 
enchanted  to  place  at  Monsieur's  disposal  horses 
and  my  servant  and  a  spahis  as  guides.   But  what 
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will  Mademoiselle  do  whilst  her  brother  is  away  ? 
1  must  send  her  my  little  gazelle  to  play  with  her." 

>•  My  sister  will  like  to  go  with  me  where  it  is 
practicable,"  I  said. 

The  Commandant  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  at 
Mary  much  as  one  looks  upon  a  pretty  little  duck- 
ling or  a  year-old  baby. 

••Monsieur  is  evidently  jesting,"  he  answered. 
44  Mademoiselle  would  be  too  fatigued  to  under  take 
sue  h journeys." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  Mary  said ;  "  I  have  no  fear, 
Monsieur,  and  I  like  to  be  with  my  brother." 

44  Ah,  what  courage  you  English  ladies  have ! 
Well,  Mademoiselle,  we  will  find  you  a  quiet  horse 
and  make  everything  as  pleasant  as  possible."  And 
after  inviting  us  to  dine  with  him  one  evening  and 
bidding  us  to  make  use  of  him  in  every  possible 
way,  he  took  leave  of  us. 

"  How  nice  he  is ! "  cried  Mary,  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  fairly  closed ;  "  if  all  French  officers  were 
like  tills  one,  Tom,  I  think  we  shall  not  care  how 
long  we  stay  in  the  Desert  —  " 

"  Your  heart  has  very  quickly  ceased  to  bleed  for 
the  noor  Arabs,  I  see." 

'•  But  bow  can  we  be  sure  that  that  Dominique's 
stories  are  all  true  ?  No,  Tom,  I  won't  believe  any 
harm  of  this  kind-looking  Commandant,  —  I  ouly 
wish  he  had  not  come  till  the  room  was  tidied  and  I 
had  not  on  a  muslin  frock,  but  as  we  arc  sure  of 
having  no  more  visitors  I  H  finish  your  room  and 
then  unpack." 

We  were  fairly  at  our  work  again,  when  another 
military  step  sounded,  and  another  sword  rattled  in 
the  passage  outside.  This  time  Dominique's  arm 
swung  back  the  door  with  less  pomposity  and  Domi- 
nique's voice  was  a  trifle  less  emphatic  as  he  ushered 
in —  "  M.  le  Capitainc." 

Again  Mary  and  1  scuttled  about  like  young  rab- 
bits, and  then  stood  still  staring  shyly,  and  again  our 
embarrassment  was  met  by  the  calmest  nonchalance. 
The  second  visitor  was  a  man  of  much  more  pres- 
ence than  the  Commandant  He  had  the  polished 
graceful  ease  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  though 
quite  as  good-natured  as  the  Commandant,  his  good 
nature  pleased  us  less,  because  it  was  less  spontane- 
ous. 

"  I  hope  you  will  stay  some  time  at  Tescboun," 
he  said,  looking  at  Mary.  "The  ennui  of  our  lives 
here  is  terrible.  Think  of  it.  Mademoiselle,  we 
have  no  theatre,  no  music,  no  society,  and  no 
domestic  life.  To  find  a  lady  here  is  like  the  mirac- 
ulous advent  of  an  angel."  Mary  blushed,  and  had 
no  courage  to  make  the  sprightly  answers  she  had 
marie  the  Commandant.  The  fine  air  and  grand 
compliments  of  the  Capitaine  overcame  the  little 
thin>;.  but  she  looked  distractingly  pretty  as  she  sat 
opposite  to  him,  smiling  and  blushing  when  be 
addressed  her  and  only  saying,  "Oui,  Monsieur," 
or  Nun,  Monsieur,"  or  at  most,  —  "  Vrai men t,  Mon- 
sieur." 

"Does  Mademoiselle  ride?"  asked  the  gallant 

Capit  »ine. 
44  Oui,  Monsieur." 

44  T  .en  Mademoiselle  shall  ride  mv  little  barb ; 
there  <s  hardly  such  a  horse  anywhere.  Mademoiselle, 
so  docile,  so  sweet-tempered,  and  so  sure-footed.  It 
is  not  every  lady  I  would  trust  with  my  little  horse, 
but  I  know  how  an  Englishwoman  can  sit  in  the 
•addle,  and  I  am  proud  to  offer  it  to  Mademoiselle." 

*•  de  votis  rcmercic  bien,  Monsieur." 

Then  the  Capitaine  talked  of  Cbristmas-dav. 

'•  We  wdl  have  a  little  fete  chamj-etre  in  'Made- 


moiselle's honor,"  he  said  ;  41  we  will  go  to  the  great 
waterfalls  of  Boiicl-Kebir,  and  breakfast  there.  I 
will  invite  my  Commandant  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  garrison.  Monsieur  can  make  a  sketch,  and 
Mademoiselle  can  gather  flowers." 

We  expressed  ourselves  delighted  at  the  pro- 
posal, and,  after  promising  to  send  Mary  ostriches' 
eggs  and  jackals'  skins  to  take  to  England,  the 
Captain  left  us. 

44 1  don't  like  the  Capitaine  so  well  as  the  Com- 
mandant," Mary  said ;  44  but  how  kind  they  all  are  to 
us !  It  is  as  if  we  were  princes  on  a  journey  of 
triumph.  O  Tom,  what  days  to  remember  are 
theeel" 

44 1  think  your  head  will  be  fairly  turned,  what 
with  the  Commandaut's  dinners  and  the  Capitaine's 
fetes  champetres,"  I  said,  "and  if  the  Lieuten- 
ant—" 

"Monsieur  le  Lieutenant,"  announced  Domi- 
nique, opening  the  door  calmly,  as  if  nothing  was 
the  matter. 

We  had  been  twice  so  shocked  and  surprised 
that  we  had  no  more  embarrassment  to  expend  on 
the  Lieutenant  Indeed,  he  was  rather  shy  himself, 
which  was  the  very  thing  to  reassure  a  warm- 
hearted sympathetic  little  creature  like  my  sister; 
and  they  began  to  talk  together  without  any  effort 
He  was  young  and  handsome,  with  a  very  frank, 
pleasant  expression. 

44 1  am  afraid  that  it  is  useless  for  me  to  offer  my 
poor  services,"  he  said  very  modestly, 44  my  superior 
officers  having  forestalled  me,  but  it  will  make  me 
very  happy  to  do  anything  for  you.  If  Made- 
moiselle would  like  any  stuffed  birds  or  dried 
flowers  and  plants,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  pro- 
cure them  for  her,  and  perhaps  Monsieur  would  like 
me  to  show  him  some  wonderful  things  to  paint  I 
draw  a  little  myself,  and  know  where  the  finest 
points  of  view  are  to  be  found." 

We  thanked  him  heartily,  and  accepted  all  that 
he  offered  us.  As  it  was  now  time  for  our  second 
breakfast,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  lunch,  we 
pressed  him  to  partake  of  it  with  us,  which  he  did. 
We  should  not  have  ventured  upon  inviting  the 
Commandant,  much  less  the  Capitaine,  so  uncere- 
moniously, but  the  Lieutenant's  diffident  manner 
bad  set  us  quite  at  our  ease. 

44 1  have  a  very  humble  apartment"  he  said, 
44  but  if  Monsieur  and  Mademoiselle  will  visit  me,  I 
will  do  the  honors  of  it  with  pride  and  pleasure.  I 
can  at  least  offer  them  a  little  music." 

44  Yes,  I  know  that  you  play,"  Mary  said,  smiling ; 
44  our  rooms  join,  and  I  heard  you  playing  before  I 
went  to  sleep  last  night" 

"  O  Mademoiselle,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself 
if  I  disturbed  you  —  " 

44  No,  indeed  you  did  not  Monsieur.  Much  as  I 
liked  the  music,  I  was  too  tired  to  listen  to  it,  and 
went  to  sleep  all  the  same." 

Then  they  both  laughed  gleefully  like  children, 
and  the  Lieutenant  promised  to  play  to  her  and 
send  her  to  sleep  every  night  After  breakfast,  he 
accompanied  us  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  We  soon 
saw  all  that  there  was  to  see  of  Tescboun,  namely, 
a  little  line  of  bazaars  kept  by  Jews  and  negroes, 
a  little  boulevard  of  a  year's  growth,  two  imposing- 
looking  gates,  one  looking  towards  Morocco,  one  to- 
wards the  Sahara,  a  straggling  camp,  and  a  wall 
of  circumvallation.  There  were  gardens  in  embryo 
here  and  there,  but  no  trees  of  any  size,  and  not 
till  you  had  got  fairly  away  from  Teschoun,  could 
vou*  perceive  that  its  aspect  was  striking  or  im- 
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posing.  Then,  looking  back  from  the 
flights  that  surrounded  it,  the  white  line  of 
camp  and  the  belt  of  verdure  encircling  it  like  a 
ribliun.  struck  the  eye  as  a  pleasant  contrajtt  to  the 
warm,  yellow  atmosphere  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  warmth  and  the  yellow  new  were  delicious.  A 
fresh,  sweet  breeze  blew  across  our  faces  from  the 
Desert.  We  sat  down  and  drew  it  in  with  long, 
devouring  breaths. 

A  hundred  yards  behind  us,  his  bright  brown 
body  sharply  outlined  against  the  pale,  amber- 
colored  sky,  stood  a  little  Bedouin,  trading  down 
upon  us. 

It  was  a  perfect  personification  of  Eastern  life,  and 
I  made  a  sketch  whilst  the  Lieutenant  told  Mary  of 
bis  bard  campaign  southward,  and  bis  joy  at  catch- 
ing the  first  glimpse  of  Tescboun  from  the  distance. 
When  we  returned  home  we  found  that  the  Com- 
mandant's servant  had  left  a  bunch  of  roses  for 
Mary,  with  his  master's  compliments,  that  the  Ca- 
pitaine's  servant  had  been  tent  round  with  bis 
master's  hone  for  her  to  try,  and  that  the  General 
had  sent  word  by  his  aide-de-camp  that  he  would 
do  himself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  ns  that 
evening.   Mary  and  I  felt  utterly  overwhelmed  by 

•rred, 


goodness  and  condescension.  A  real  sta; 
laced  General  was  about  to  call  on  us!  We  could 
hardly  believe  that  we  were  our  identical  insignifi- 
cant selves,  who,  but  for  you,  O  most  sweet  and 
honored  patroness,  —  would  have  sunk  under  the 
burden  or  toil  imposed  upon  ns.  But  how  all  was 
changed !  The  poor  unknown  artist  was  treated  at 
if  he  had  been  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens  ;  the  humble 
little  school-teacher  was  feted  and  flattered  like  the 
wife  of  a  conquering  Commander-in-Chief. 

We  'had  invited  the  young  Lieutenant  to  drink 
tea  with  as  at  eight  o'clock,  and  were  enjoying  a 
little  music  after  a  very  sociable  fashion,  when  a 
noisy  excitement  seemed  to  shake  the  house  like  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  Monsieur  le  General 
was  announced  in  Dominique's  most  impressive 


M.  le  General  was  by  no  means  an  awful-looking 
person,  and  indeed  we  had  so  largely  expended  our 
surprise  already,  that  we  had  no  more  at  command. 
He  was  an  excessively  stout,  merry  person,  middle- 
aged,  of  a  beautiful  complexion,  and  a  capacity  to 
wink  that  would  have  vulgarized  any  one  ehe  but 
a  general.  He  made  himself  very  pleasant,  ac- 
cepted a  cup  of  tea,  praised  Marys  French,  said 
that  he  intended  to  dine  with  us  at  the  Comman- 
dant's to-morrow,  and  told  us  some  laughable  stories 
about  the  Arabs.  I  noticed  that  the  Lieutenant 
seemed  quite  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  (}4- 
nerai,  and  sat  flute  in  hand,  like  a  statue.  Marv 
tried  to  put  him  at  his  ease,  but  to  no  purpose,  it 
did  not  mend  matters  when  the  GdiieVai  began  first 
to  twit  him  about  bis  musical  accomplishments,  and 
then  to  catechize  him  on  military  matters. 

w  You  were  in  that  affair  of  '59,  in  Kabylia, 
were  n't  you  ? "  he  asked  in  that  quick,  positive, 
military  tone,  to  which  we  with  difficulty  get  ac- 
customed. 

u  Oui,  mon  GcnCral." 

"It  was  a  badly  managed  thing,  I  believe.  The 
Kabylee  got  the  better  of  you  more  than  once, 
didn't  they?" 

"  I  believe  so,  mon  General." 

"  Bah  ! "  cried  the  General,  turning  to  me.  "  You 
see  what  these  young  officers  know  of  their  trade ; 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant's 
musical  education  is  much  more  advanced,  and  to 


serenade  Mademoiselle  suits  him  much  better  than 
to  make  war  against  the  enemies  of  his  country." 

And,  at  the  mention  of  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
the  General  indulged  in  a  wink.  When  be  was 
ready  to  go  he  sent  the  lieutenant  to  order  up  his 
horse,  much  as  if  he  had  been  a  little  boy  of  ten 
years  old  ;  and  on  taking  leave  added  half  a  dozen 
commissions  in  the  same  peremptory  tone.  The 
poor  Lieutenant  listened  very  submissively,  but  no 
sooner  had  the,  GcncVal  dashed  down  the  street,  fol- 
lowed by  his  serv  ant,  equally  well  mounted,  than  he 
grew  gay  and  easy  again. 

As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  Mary  brought  out  her 
slender  supply  of  gala  dresses,  and  we  discussed 
the  important  subject  of  her  toilet  of  the 


It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "that  if  you  dress  for 
the  Lieutenant,  you  will  dihplease  the  Capitaine ; 
if  you  dress  tor  the  Capitaine,  you  will  displease  the 
Commandant ;  and  if  you  dress  for  the  Comman- 
dant, you  will  displease  the  General." 

Mary  gathered  up  her  fineries  in  alarm.  "  Don't 
you  think  I  had  better  stay  away  from  the  dinner 
altogether,  Tom  V  " 

"By  no  means,"  I  said,  " settle  the  matter  by 
dressing  to  please  me." 

Which  she  accordingly  did,  and  the  result  was  a 
semmioresq  ie,  dainty  and  glowing  bit  of  costume 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  time  and  place. 

fiHT  II. 

Pricibily  at  seven  o'clock  we  presented  our- 
selves at  the  Commandant's,  Mary  looking  very 
pretty  in  her  transparent  white  dress,  brilliant  vack 
of  Tunis  silk,  and  necklets  and  bracelets  of  coral 
and  palm-seeds.  The  little  thing  had  such  loving 
dark  eyes,  such  a  soft  bloom  on  her  cheeks,  and 
such  a  sweet  mouth,  that  I  coukl  hardly  blame  the 
General  for  wishing  to  have  her  sit  beside  him 
at  dinner.  The  Commandant,  being  a  little  shy, 
would  have  given  up  all  his  privileges  as  bo*t,  but 
the  General  insisted  upon  the  Cnmmandaut  leading 
her  in,  and  she  sat  between  the  two.  It  was  very 
mortifying  for  the  Capitaine  and  the  Lieutenant; 
the  former  made  an  effort  to  be  complimentary  and 
entertaining  across  the  table,  but  the  latter  looked 
quite  crest-fallen,  and  hardly  raised  his  eyes  from 
his  plate.  When  we  retired  to  the  drawing-room 
matters  went  a  little  better.  The  tame  gizehV  was 
brought  in  for  Mademoiselle  Marie  to  see,  and 
whilst  the  General  and  the  Commandant  had  a 
long  discussion  on  military  affairs,  the  rest  of  us 
*norted  with  the  pretty  creature  and  made  pleasant 
plans  for  the  morrow.  Then  an  amusing  game  of 
cards  was  set  on  foot,  over  which  we  were  growing 
very  merry,  when  up  came  the  General  and  the 
Commandant 

"  Eh,  bien  ! "  said  the  General,  slyly  nudging  the 
Capitaine.  '*  We  have  not  been  so  engrossed  but 
we  heard  one  or  two  pleasant  things  talked  of. 
Upon  my  word,  Capitaine,  I  am  half  disposed  not  (o 
go  to  Mascara  till  after  your  picnic  to  the  water- 
falls" 

u  You  will  do  my  poor  little  fete  great  honor, 
mon  G4n6n\"  answered  the  Capitaine,  adding 
naively,  "  but  I  think  that  the  wild  geese  flying 
northwards  mean  rain." 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it  We  shall  have  no  rain  till  a 
fortnight  after  Christmas.  Mademoiselle  Marie,  I 
shall  do  myself  the  honor  of  offering  you  one  of  my 
hor*<*  to  ride  —  "  * 
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"  Mademoiselle  haa  already  condescended  to 
accent  mine,"  the  Capitaine  put  in  with  stiffness. 

44  Mademoiselle  Marie,  this  gentleman  has  no 
horse  fit  to  entry  a  lady.  The  brute  he  offers  you 
has  no  more  mouth  than  an  elephant.  Keep  on  the 
safe  Ride  find  ride  mine,  which  is  a  lamb,  I  assure 
you  Mademoiselle,  —  a  lamb." 

The  General  spoke  in  jest,  bat  the  Capitaine  was 
very  near  losing  his  temj*r.  Mary  being  thus 
appeiled  to,  thought  to  extricate  herself  from  the 
tlimi-ulfy  by  declaring  herself  half  afraid  of  riding 
citner  liorse,  being  an  inexperienced  horsewoman. 
Hut  both  the  gentlemen  had  mules,  and  both  the 
gentlemen's  mutes  were  the  best  Poor  Mary  colored 
and  looked  at  me  in  despair. 

44 1  think,"  I  said,  "  that  the  safest  plan  will  be  for 
my  sister  to  try  the  horses,  and  see  which  suits  her 
the  best." 

Then  the  different  routes  to  the  waterfalls  were 
discussed,  and  the  different  Donor*  or  Arab  Tillages 
where  it  would  be  best  to  hare  a  Diffa  or  fea«t  pro- 
vided, Mary's  judgment  being  asked  in  every  in- 
stance. All  this  time  the  Lieutenant  had  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  a  newspaper  very  meekly,  and  the 
Commandant  had  caressed  hi9  tame  gazelle.  As 
soon  as  she  could  politely  free  herself,  Mary  went  up 
to  him. 

44  How  pretty  and  playful  and  fond  it  is  • "  she 
said,  stooping  down  to  stroke  the  little  creature. 
The  grave  face  of  the  Commandant  brightened. 

•'  Yes,  it  would  be  very  trixte  here  without  the 
little  thing." 

44  Do  you  never  go  to  France,  Monsieur  ?  " 

44 1  shall  perhaps  go  in  two  years*  time,  but  you  see, 
Mademoiselle,  that  is  a  long  time  to  look  forward  to, 
and  if  my  mother  should  not  be  living,  I  might  as 
well  stay  here." 

44 1)o  you  like  fighting  the  Arabs  in  the  Desert, 
then.  Monsieur  ?  " 

44  Mademoiselle,  when  one  takes  up  the  profession 
of  arms,  fighting  and  exile  are  cho*e*  rnttnrlue* ;  I 
often  sigh  for  a  settled  domestic  life,  but  1  might 
have  been  worse  off.  I  might  have  gone  to  Mexico, 
for  instance," 

The  Commandant's  manner  was  so  simple,  so 
manlv,  and  so  tinged  with  sadness,  that  I  think  any 
woman  would  have  sympathized  with  him  as  much 
>  my  little  sister  Mary  aid.  She,  poor  child,  having 
lived  all  her  life  in  a  school-room,  was  quite  ready 
to  make  a  hero  of  any  man  who  smiled  kindly  upon 
her ;  and  hero  were  four  heroes,  in  handsome  uni- 
forms, all  smiling  upon  her  at  once !  There  was 
the  sweet  sense  of  youth  drawing  her  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant, but  I  think  the  Commandant  stood  next  iu 
her  favor,  and  she  could  not  for  a  moment  forget 
the  courteous  kindness  of  the  other  two. 

"  It  must  be  all  a  dream,  Tom,"  she  said,  as  she 
g  ive  um  her  good -night  kiss  ;  "  but  oh  !  if  it  is  a 
dream,  don't  let  me  wake  yet" 

We  dreamed  some  wonderful  things  in  the  next 
few  days.  Dominique  made  us  get  up  one  morning 
very  early,  and  drove  us  in  his  little  wooden  gig  to 
an  Arab  encampment  miles  away  in  the  Dt-sert.  It 
was  dawn  when  we  started,  and  large,  pale  stars 
were  shining  in  a  violet  sky  ;  then,  like  a  gorgeous 
butterfly  emerging  from  a  dusky  chrysalis  came  the 
Eastern  day,  and  we  felt  m  if  living  on  a  world 
warmed  by  a  hundred  suns.  The  warm,  intoxi- 
cating light  took  possession  of  our  senses,  and  so 
sweet,  so  rarefied,  so  indescribably  delicious  was  the 
nir,  that,  it  seemed  to  give  wings  to  our  dull  bodies. 
Kvery  now  and  then  we  were  overtaken  by  c  louds 


of  locusts,  their  little  wings  glistening  like  diamonds 
against  the  soft  sky,  or  flocks  of  starlings  darkened 
the  air,  or  a  serried  line  of  wild  geese  passed  majes- 
tically overhead.  Then  we  came  to  the  tents,  and 
at  our  approach  a  dozen  dogs  rushed  out  to  snap 
and  snarl,  and  a  hundred  little  naked  children 
scampered  and  scuttled  across  the  way.  A  stately 
Bedouin  made  os  welcome,  and  whilst  Dominique 
transacted  business  with  him,  his  women  gathered 
round  us,  chattering  and  grinning  like  children. 
Then  we  were  feasted  upon  eous-cous-sou  and  figs, 
and  took  leave  after  many  salamaleks. 

Another  day  we  went  out  hunting  gazelles,  biv- 
ouacking along  a  river-side,  and  feasting,  Arab 
fashion,  off*  a  sheep  roa«ted  whole.  Dominique  had 
found  a  pretty  little  French  girl,  daughter  of  a 
travelling  farrier,  to  act  as  Mary's  handmaid,  and 
she  now  felt  less  isolated  among  so  many  men,  and 
less  shy  too.  The  poor  child  stood  a  fair  chance  of 
being  spoiled,  what  with  suddenly  finding  herself 
transformed  from  a  school-room  Cinderella  to  a 
fairy-tale  princess,  and  having  four  lovers,  all  heroes 
at  once.  For  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
General,  the  Commandant,  the  Capitaine,  and  the 
Lieutenant,  all  behaved  like  lovers,  presenting  her 
with  jackal  skins,  ostriches'  plumes  and  eggs,  rare 
birds,  and  other  treasures  of  the  Sahara.  The 
General  went  so  far  as  to  give  her  a  little  negro-boy 
about  ten  years  old,  though  this  gift  we  had  ac- 
cepted only  temporarily,  not  quite  knowing  what 
to  do  with  him  when  we  left  Teschoun. 

Christmas-day  came  at  last.  Mary  had  artfully 
evaded  the  delicate  point  about  horses,  by  declar- 
ing herself  afraid  of  every  one's  beast  but  Domi- 
nique's ;  accordingly,  mounted  on  Dominique's  ugly 
hack,  she  led  the  way  with  the  General,  her  long 
bright  hair  flowing  in  curls  over  her  shoulders,  her 
cheeks  glowing  with  excitement.  The  pleasure  and 
picturesqnenem  of  the  last  few  days — for  Mary 
bad  an  artistic  perception  of  beauty  —  had  brought 
out  a  new  side  to  her  character,  and  she  quite  .sur- 
prised mr  from  time  to  time  with  her  saucy  humor 
and  quick  repartee. 


We  m  ule 


rilliant  cavalcade,  what  with  the 


uniform  of  the  officers,  and  the  richly  embroidered 
saddles  and  bright  red  burnouses  of  our  attendant 
spuhis.  Aft.  r  riding  for  some  miles  across  a  monot- 
onous tract  of  stony  desert,  we  came  to  a  majestic 
sierra  of  crag,  down  which  fell  a  dozen  waterfalls, 
narrow  and  bright  as  sword-hl  ides.  A  thiu  little 
stream  threaded  the  ravine,  and  on  its  banks  grew 
clump*  of  the  tamarisk,  the  oleander,  and  the  thuya, 
making  an  oasis  grateful  to  the  eyes.  Here  we  sat 
down  and  ate  our  Christmas  breakfast,  with  stray 
thought*  of  village  bells  chiming  at  home  in  Eng- 
land, and  -chool  children  lustily  singing  their  Christ- 
inas by  in  u*. 

Our  host,  the  Capitaine,  had  provided  a  sump- 
tuous least  of  desert  fare,  roast  quails  and  plovers, 
cous-cous-soii,  figs,  dates,  and  bananas,  with  the 
addition  of  champagne,  and  we  were  very  merry. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the.  Capitaine, 44  think  what 
our  next  Christmas  will  be  if  you  arc  not  here. 
Persuade  Monsieur,  your  brother,  to  purchase  some 
land  between  Mascara  and  Teschoun,  so  that  we 
shall  not  lose  sight  of  you  altogether." 

The  General  nudged  the  Commandant 

44  You  see  what  our  friend  the  Capitaine  is  dream- 
ing of!  Mon  Capitaine,  your  esc  ad  ron  is  sure  to  be 
sent  into  the  interior  this  spring;  put  all  romances 
out  of  your  head,  my  dear  fellow,  and  do  not  entice 
Monsieur  into  the  committal  of  follies." 
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"  I  am  not  the  only  one  to  entertain  romances" 
said  the  Capitaine,  coolly  ;  "  you.  inon  General,  did 
us  all  the  honor  to  spend  Christmas  at  Teschoun. 
We  can  but  attribute  such  a  condescension  to  the 
gracious  iutluence  of  Mademoiselle." 

"  Look  well  after  the  Commandant  when  I  am 
gone,  gentlemen,**  continued  the  General,  looking 
round  with  a  smile.  "Matters  are  gone  so  far 
already  that  he  loses  temper  if  a  fellow-officer  but 
jests  with  him.  What  a  terrible  slur  it  would  be 
upon  the  glorious  annals  of  French- African  con- 
gucst,  if  such  a  brave  officer  should  show  himself 
fonder  of  stuffing  birds  lor  an  English  demoiselle 
than  running  swords  through  ungrateful  Arabs!" 
and  the  General  looked  round  with  a  very  comical 
expression  of  mock  horror. 

"  Mademoiselle  has  indiscriminately  accepted  our 
tokens  of  homage,"  the  Commandant  said,  ma- 
liciously. 

"  But  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whose  offering  has 
been  most  acceptable  to  her,**  went  on  the  General, 
adding  au  qrand  ttfrieux,  "  we  won't  resort  to  duels 
unless  absolutely  necessary." 

This  sort  of  banter  lasted  so  long  that  poor  Mary's 
cheeks  burned  with  mixed  vanity  and  mortification, 
and  she  made  an  excuse  to  leave  us. 

"  And  what  does  our  Lieutenant  advise  Monsieur 
to  do  ?  "  asked  the  General,  "  to  settle  here  or  to 
follow  his  esoadron  to  the  Desert  ?  "  whereupon  the 
poor  Lieutenant  colored  and  said  nothing. 

What  an  experience  it  was,  that  Christmas-day 
in  the  Desert !  The  noonday  sun  seemed  to  dis- 
solve in  the  warm  atmosphere,  and  instead  of  a  sin- 
gle orb,  shining  overhead,  large  and  golden,  we  had 
melted  suns  innumerable  about  us,  and  almost  lost 
the  sense  of  corporeity  in  their  charmed  medium. 

When  the  short  bright  day  waned  and  the  large 
stars  were  coming  out  one  by  one,  we  found  our- 
selves near  home ;  and  when  the  heavens  had 
turned  to  bluish  black  and  the  stars  to  splendid 
silvery  moons,  we  passed  under  the  gate  of  Tes- 
choun  and  saw  our  shadows,  darker  and  deeper 
than  real  things,  fall  across  the  white  walla  of 
mosque  and  fortress.  For  shadow  and  substance 
lose  their  identity  in  the  Desert,  and  one  is  always 
on  the  point  of  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other;  if 
anything,  shadow  is  the  more  real  of  the  two. 

So  absorbed  was  I  in  the  suggestions  of  this  mys- 
terious beauty,  that  I  had  forgotten  all  about  my 
sister's  lovers,  till  we  were  fairly  in  our  little  sitting- 
room.  Then  Mary  l>egan  to  sigh  and  to  blush,  and 
to  hint  that  she  thought  we  had  better  leave  Tes- 
choun  very  soon. 

You  see,  Tom  dear,"  she  said  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  w  the  General  says  he  adores  me,  and  the  Com- 
mandant says  he  never  loved  any  one  in  the  world 
till  he  saw  me,  and  the  Capitaine  says  that  if  I  go 
away  he  will  blow  his  brains  out,  ana  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  " 

And  the  Lieutenant,  —  what  did  he  say  ?  " 
"  He  says  nothing,"  said  Mary,  looking  down, 
"  and  "  —  here  came  a  sob  —  "  and  I  like  him  best 
of  all !  " 

"  But  if  he  does  not  declare  the  same  liking  for 
you,  we  must  leave  him  out  of  the  question  and 
close  between  the  other  three,  I  suppose." 

"  He  does  not  speak,  because  he  is  too  modest; 
I 'm  sure  he  likes  me,'  Mary  added,  still  ready  to  cry 

*'  His  state  of*  feeling  does  not  help  us  much  un- 
less expressed,"  I  replied  ;  "  meantime,  what  am  I 
to  say  to  the  Gendral,  the  Commandant,  and  the 
Capitaine,  if  they  ask  to  marry  you  ?  " 


The  little  thing  plucked  at  the  folds  of  her  riding- 
skirt  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  "  I  like  the  Gene- 
ral, and  I  like  the  Commandant,  and  I  ought  not 
to  dislike  the  Capitaine,  but  I  cannot  marry  one 
without  offending  the  others,  and  if  I  were  to  marry 
out  here  in  the  Desert,  Tom,  would  you  stay  too  ?  " 

We  had  been  living  in  such  utter  fain-land  lately, 
that  I  felt  as  if  it  were  quite  possible  for  me  to  mar- 
ry some  brown-skinned,  soft-eyed  Rebecca,  and 
turn  Mahometan.  But  in  any  ease,  could  I  desire 
for  my  sister  a  happier  fate  than  to  marry  one  of 
these  brave  gentlemen,  and  live  in  the  sunny  South 
all  the  rest  of  her  days?  She  would  be  rescued 
from  a  life  of  toil  and  friendlessness,  and  have  an- 
other protector  besides  her  Bohemian  of  a  brother. 

4i  My  dear  child,"  I  said,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  say  that  our  lives  should  be  spent  together, 
but  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  nothing  would  ut- 
terly divide  them.  The  chief  point  is,  —  of  all  your 
lovers,  whom  do  you  love  ?  " 

To  this  question  I  could  elicit  no  positive  reply. 
Mary,  in  fact,  was  half  in  love  with  the  General  and 
the  Commandant,  and  wholly  in  love  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant, and  was  quite  incapable  of  deciding  her 
own  fate. 

"  You  must  not  langh  at  me,"  she  said,  simply, 
as  we  bade  each  other  good  night,  "  it  is  so  new  to 
me  to  have  lovers,  and  so  delightful,  that  1  wish  I 
could  go  on  forever,  heing  happy  and  making  them 
happy  without  marrying  either  "' ;  then  she  blushed, 
and  ran  off  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  we  were  taking  our  early  cof- 
fee, when  we  heard  a  clatter  of  horses'  feet,  and 
looking  out,  saw  one  of  the  GendraTs  splendid 
brown-skinned,  red-cloaked  spahis,  dashing  into  the 
town  at  a  furious  rate.  He  nulled  up  at  Dominique's 
door,  and  letting  his  little  barb  prance  and  rear  at 
will,  looked  towards  us,  showing  his  white  teeth, 
and  waving  a  letter  in  one  hand. 

I  left  my  breakfast,  and  ran  down  to  him.  We 
exchanged  "  salamaleks,"  and  then  he  put  the  letter 
in  my  hand,  adding  in  broken  French,  "  Le  Gene- 
ral —  envoyer  cela  —  va  faire  la  guerre  —  la-bas." 
Then  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse's  flanks  and  dashed 
away  as  fast  as  he  had  come. 

1  broke  the  seal  of  the  General's  letter,  which  ran 
as  follows :  — 

"  Monsieur,  —  This  morning  at  daybreak  I  re- 
ceived telegraphic  information"  that  a  serious  rising 
has  taken  place  among  the  tribes  southward  of  Fig- 
gig,  and  I  have  resolved  to  march  upon  them  with- 
out delay.  Judge,  Monsieur,  how  more  than  sorry 
I  am  to  be  forced  to  quit  the  society  of  your  charm- 
ing sister  and  yourself  without  making  any  adieux, 
but  a  soldier's  duty  forces  him  from  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  fondest  desires,  when  such  a  consumma- 
tion seems  close  at  hand ;  and  I  go,  if  not  with  joy, 
at  least  without  unsoldierly  reluctance.  1  shall 
never  forget,  Monsieur,  this  episode,  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  my  military  life,  and  whilst  wishing  for 
Mademoiselle  and  yourself  all  possible  prosperity,  I 
hope  you  will  remember  Teschoun  and  the  poor 
exiled  officers  there,  who  will  never  think  of  you 
both  without  regret. 

"  I  feel  it  right,  under  the  grave  circumstances  of* 
the  revolt  to  advise  your  speedy  return  to  Mascara, 
and  will  order  a  trusty  escort  to  be  in  readiness  for 
you,  when  you  shall  require  it. 

"  Meantime,  receive  Monsieur,  the  expression  of 
my  utmost  esteem.  De  Marion." 

•  There  la  telegraphic  conaranlaUion  hither  •o»th  than  tbif . 
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We  were  both  of  its  talking  over  the  astounding 
content*  of  the  Gene'raTs  letter,  when  Napoleon 
came  in,  full  of  news.  The  insurgents  numbered 
thousands,  and  there  were  skirmishing  parties  close 
to  Tcschoan.  Teschoun  would  be  most  likely  be- 
sieged, as  it  had  been  more  than  once,  &c.,  &c.  As 
the  day  wore  on,  the  excitement  increased.  Little 
groups  of  French  or  Jewish  shopkeepers  collected 
together  and  talked  gravely,  Arabs  walked  about  in 
stately  fashion,  smiling  superciliously.  In  the 
French  camp  it  was  the  old  story  on  a  lesser 


i  was  mounting  in  hot  hut*  ;  Ufc  pwu, 
Tb«  mustering  wjiudron  nod  Ihr  elatu-riog  C*r, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  Impctuou*  iptd  " 

And  so  great  was  the  need  for  hurry,  that  we 
doubted  whether  we  should  see  either  of  our  gal- 
lant hosts  again.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  however, 
the  C.ipitaine  paid  us  a  formal,  sentimental  visit, 
and  after  him  came  the  good  Commandant,  who 
stood  up  before  us,  square  and  stiff,  and  stammered 
out  a  won!  or  two  with  tears  in  his  kind  eyes. 
Mary  held  out  her  little  band,  but  he  seemed  over- 
come with  shyness  or  sadness,  or  both,  and  rushed 
away  without  having  taken  it. 

Last  of  all,  when  we  had  quite  given  him  up, 
came  the  poor  Lieutenant ;  he  had  been  busy  on  a 
hundred  errands  for  his  superior  officers,  and  had 
only  five  minutes  to  spare.  We  can  never  do  any- 
thing with  a  few  last  moments,  and  Mary  and  the 
Lieutenant  had  not  a  word  to  say  to  each  other, 
though  1  could  see  well  enough  what  both  would 
fain  have  said. 

So  I  quietly  left  them  under  the  pretext  of  fetch- 
ing a  cigar,  and  when  I  returned  at  the  close  of  the 
fifth  minute,  all  that  was  necessary  had  been  said. 
Wo  then  embraced  each  other  after  the  hearty 
French  fashion.  Mary  and  the  Lieutenant  ex- 
changed rings,  and  he  went  off  to  fight  the  disaf- 
fected Arabs  as  happy  as  a  king! 

It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  troops  march  out  of 
Teschoun.  Color  is  really  color  in  the  South,  and 
the  lines  of  blue  Zouaves  and  crimson  Spahis 
against  the  mellow  afternoon  sky,  were  vivid  and 
picturesque  beyond  description.  On  they  went, 
arms  flashing,  drums  beating,  colors  flying,  till  the 
last  column  had  turned  the  hill,  and  then  evening 
came  on  all  at  once  and  we  felt  a  dreary  sense  of 
disenchantment  creeping  over  us.  It  was  as  if  we 
had  t*een  dreaming  during  the  last  few  weeks  and 
now  we  were  waked  iudeed  !  Dominique  recalled 
us  to  ourselves  with  a  cynical  smile. 

Bah  ! "  he  cries,  "  it 's  all  play,  let  'cm  pretend 
to  put  down  insurrection  as  often  as  they  please. 
It  is  good  for  trade  and  promotion,  and  the  Arabs  I 
know  how  to  defend  themselves."  But  events  falsi- 
fied this  sarcasm  of  Monsieur  Dominique's,  for  the 
insurrection  proved  to  be  serious,  and  it  was  months 
before  we  heard  of  our  Lieutenant. 

When  we  did  hear,  the  news  was  good  ;  and  the 
news  of  him,  and  of  his  English  wife  — dowered  by 
our  Vittoria  Colonna  —  has  been  good  ever  since. 


THE  OBJECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  most  people,  if  they 
were  asked  to  explain  the  uses  of  education,  would 
reply  with  confidence  that  its  aim  and  object  was 
to  improve  the  mind.  This  answer,  however  ap- 
parently unimpeachable,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
not  advancing  any  human  being  a  single  Btep 
beyond  the  starting-point  in  the  inquiry.    To  say 


that  education  is  meant  to  improve  the  mind  is 
merely  equivalent  to  saying  that  education's  great 
triumph  is  to  be  education.  We  are  still  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  the  improvement  of  the  mind  is.  — 
a  problem  which  depends,  first,  on  the  signification 
we  attach  to  the  word  mind,  and  secondly,  on  our 
notion  of  improvement.  One  not  uncommon  view 
about  the  mind  is,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  flower-garden. 
Just  as  Adam  was  put  in  tbe  Garden  of  Eden  to 
till  it  and  to  dress  it,  it  is  thought  that  man's  duty 
in  life  is  to  act  as  a  sort  of  gardener  to  his  mind,  — 
to  cultivate  it  as  far  as  it  is  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  stock  it  with  every  description  of  plant, 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge  down  to  tulips.  On 
this  theory,  it  is  plain  that  the  more  one  can  man- 
age to  get  into  the  mind  the  better,  always  suppos- 
ing that  we  take  care  not  to  overplant 

Another  and  a  very  different  conception  al>out 
the  mind  is  that  it  is  a  machine.  Each  of  u*  has  to 
use  his  faculties  for  the  purpose  either  of  advancing 
in  life,  or  of  transacting  business ;  and  the  sharper 
and  brighter  the  instrument,  the  better  it  will  be 
likely  to  achieve  its  task.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
finish  to  be  given  to  the  tool  will,  however,  on  this 
principle,  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  done.  The  lawyer  and  the  clergyman,  the 
doctor  and  the  merchant,  will  each  require  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  training;  some  will  need  oil,  some, 
the  whetstone,  some  a  homely  and  substantial  blunt- 
ness.  It  is  evident  that  our  ideas  of  education  will, 
in  each  instance,  be  modified  according  to  the  pur- 
pose which  we  want  our  education  to  serve.  And 
independently  of  these  special  objects,  there  is,  we 
may  assume,  a  species  of  common  education  which 
all  of  us  would  desire  to  possess,  as  members  of  one 
social  Iwdy.  Everybody  would  like,  not  only  to 
follow  bis  own  line,  but  to  understand  to  a  certain 
degree  the  various  lines  which  those  around  him 
are  following,  and  to  be  able  to  meet  his  neighbors 
on  some  common  ground.  Education,  therefore,  is 
by  no  means  a  term  which  can  be  defined  offhand. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  people  should  disagree 
about  the  method  to  be  pursued,  or  that  they  should 
entertain  diametrically  opposite  opinions  about  the 
value  of  classics,  of  science,  or  of  mathematics  as 
the  basis  of  an  educational  curriculum.  The  con- 
troversy which  has  recently  begun,  and  which  seems 
likely  to  pass  into  a  species  of  pitched  battle  be- 
tween the  classicists  and  the  anti-classicists,  cannot 
be  settled  until  we  arrive  at  some  distinct  concej>- 
tion  of  what  we  mean  by  education,  and  what  we 
conceive  to  l>e,  in  the  main,  the  object  towards 
which  it  should  be  directed. 

People  will  never  have  a  clear  view  about  educa- 
tion till  they  get  a  clear  view  of  what  they  wish  to 
do  with  it.  The  puzzling  thing  about  the  whole 
subject  is  that,  though  all  of  us  know  pretty  well 
what  we  wish  to  make  of  ourselves  by  means  of 
education,  very  few  of  us  are  inclined  to  agree  as  to 
what  we  wish  to  make  of  our  fellow-creature*. 
The  main  end  of  life  in  the  eyes  of  each  individual 
is,  no  doubt,  success.  To  get  on,  to  push  a  little 
further  to  the  conspicuous  part  of  the  platform,  to 
rise  from  being  a  supernumerary  behind  the  scenes  to 
being  a  principal  performer  in  front,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  noble  ambition,  which  does  not  perhaps  ex- 
haust all  that  can  Ijc  said  about  man's  duty  in  the 
world,  but  which  works  tolerably  well.  Every  now 
and  then  amiable  people  pretend  to  long  to  see 
every  one  else  actuated  by  this  principle.  They 
do  not  always  really  mean  all  that  their  good-nature 
iches  them  to  say.    Country  squires,  for  instance, 
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can  have  no  violent  desire  to  wee  the  whole  body  of 
agricultural  laborers  rising  in  the  world,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that,  if  the  latter  were  to  rise  in 
the  world,  they  would  soon  give  up  being  agricul- 
tural laborers.  The  object  of  the  education  usually 
given  to  the  poor  in  the  rural  parte  of  England  is 
not  in  reality  to  help  them  on,  to  inspire  them  with 
intelligence  and  energy  enough  to  migrate  to  the 
larger  towns  or  to  a  colony ;  rtill  leas  to  make  labor- 
ing men  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  strength  of 
labor,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  meet 
capital  on  eqnal  terms,  is  by  unity  and  co-opera- 
tion. It  is  rather  to  teach  them  to  do  their  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which,  as  the  Catechism  very 
appropriately  says,  they  have  been  called. 

The  whole  duty  of  the  villager  is  obvious.  He 
ought  to  practise  economy  and  sobriety,  to  prevent 
his  children  from  having  low  fever  in  the  village, 
and  his  wife  from  becoming  a  burden  to  the  parish, 
to  keep  his  hands  from  poaching,  and  his  tongue 
from  insubordination  to  the  constable,  the  parson, 
and  the  farm-bailiff.  The  position  of  servants  is 
another  instance  of  the  insincerity  of  the  way  in 
which  we  talk  of  education.  Half  th«  people  we 
meet  arc  full  of  the  evil  done  to  servants  by  cd  ora- 
tion, by  railway  travelling,  and  by  the  penny  post. 
Whatever  opens  their  minds  beyond  a  certain  point 
is  supposed  to  do  them  unmitigated  harm ;  and 
imagination  occasionally  pictures  a  horrid  Ameri- 
can state  of  things  in  the  dim  future,  when  there 
will  be  no  servants  at  all,  and  when  the  human  race 
will  be  too  haughty  and  independent  to  consent  on 
any  terms  to  blacken  boots.  If  we  go  a  little  higher, 
and  take  the  case  of  the  classes  above  servants,  we 
find  a  similar  unconscious  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
society  to  do  too  much  in  the  way  of  education. 
The  dangers  of  the  penny  press  present  themselves, 
to  us  as  a  very  formidable  drawback-  It  trains  the 
lower  middle-class  to  be  vulgar  and  self-asserting ; 
it  gives  them  a  taste  for  thinking  audaciously  and 
talking  loudly,  and  it  convert*  into  Odgere  and 
Lucraup  men  whose  real  sphere  is  to  cut  out  the 
clothes  of  their  superiors.  Take  one  step  higher 
still,  and  there  are  the  same  anxieties  and  suspi- 
cions about  the  value  of  any  educational  movement 
at  all  out  of  keeping  with  established  idea".  We 
have  a  kind  of  consciousness  that  the  classical  dis- 
cipline to  which  the  world  has  long  become  accus- 
tomed has  an  orderly  and  useful  influence  on  the 
mind.  Science  and  modern  inquiry,  geology  and 
chemistry,  are  of  course,  in  a  certain  sense,  necessi- 
ties. Society  could  not  get  on  unless  we  had  able 
men  poking  about  among  gases  and  salts  and  rocks, 
and  inventing  electric  telegraphs  and  steam-engines 
to  minister  to  general  convenience.  But,  after  all 
those  admissions,  society  is  still  haunted  by  a  fear 
that  the  new  revolutionary  methods  of  training  are 
fearfully  unsettling.  They  lead  to  unorthodox v,  to 
speculation,  and  perhaps  to  political  principles 
which  well-disciplined  people  cannot  but  deplore. 
Whatever  mens  professions,  they  come  slowly 
round  to  a  view  of  education  which  is  by  no  means 
the  liberal  one  which  they  proclaimed  at  starting. 

What  people  want  is,  not  that  every  individual  of 
the  social  body  should  improve  and  strengthen  him- 
self, but  that  all  improvement  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with,  and  distinctly  limited  by,  the  interests 
of  existing  social  institutions.  Thus,  without  being 
at  all  aware  of  it,  they  fall  back  on  a  very  old  and 
classical  notion  of  the  proper  way  to  look  at  educa- 
tion. The  existence  of  social  order  and  of  social 
classifications  is  a  sort  of  major  premise  on  which 


all  educational  conclusion  ought  to  be  based.  First 
get  your  state  or  yonr  society,  and  then  train  indi- 
viduals awl  classes  to  fit  into  their  proper  niches  in 
it.  The  mode  of  setting  to  work  about  education, 
half  conscious  though  it  is,  is  not  by  any  means  un- 
philosophical.  Tlx*  only  disadvantage  of  it  is  that 
its  excellence  entirely  depends  on  the  correctness  of 
the  views  which  the  governing  classes  in  any  coun- 
try entertain  about  the  perfection  of  the  *iatu*  rp*o. 

This  may  he  said  to  be  a  Conservative,  and  by  no 
means  nncommon,  view  of  what  is  called  the  clas- 
sical system.  Educated  men,  however,  have  a  fur- 
ther and  perhaps  a  wiser  way  of  looking  at  it,  which 
gives  it  a  considerable  attraction  in  their  eye.  It  is 
quite  true  that,  compared  with  many  conceivable 
systems  of  education,  it  is  stationary,  and  taut, 
when  pushed  to  an  extreme,  it  becomes  even  reac- 
tionary in  its  effects  on  the  mind.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  not  to  see 
that  it  exercises  a  moderating  influence,  not  merely 
over  the  ideas  of  the  future,  but  over  the  ideas  of 
the  past  The  classical  system,  whatever  its  defects, 
is  cultivated  and  moderate.  It  is  the  sworn  foe  of 
fanaticism  of  all  kinds,  not  merely  of  that  sort  of 
fanaticism  which  is  in  favor  of  upheavals  and  of  rev- 
olutions. Anybody,  for  example,  who  looks  back 
on  the  history' of  the  English  Church  and  of  English 
theology,  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  salutary  results 
of  classical  training  on  the  opinions  of  the  nation  at 
large.  The  English  clergy  owes  a  great  deal  to  it 
The  narrowness,  the  virulence,  the  sectarianism  of 
Dissent  is  the  consequence  in  a  great  measure  of  the 
want,  among  Dissenters  and  their  teachers,  of  the 
liberating  and  humanizing  influence  of  all  the  va- 
rious elements  that  go  to  make  up  classical  training. 
The  English  Church,  above  all  others,  is  a  body  in 
which  the  opinion  of  educated  and  learned  laymen 
prevents  the  clerical  body  from  being  carried  away 
by  purely  clerical  ideas.  The  mild  wisdom  which 
at  tunes  of  theological  excitement  interposes  to  hin- 
der any  one  exaggerated  form  of  religious  sentiment 
from  overwhelming  and  ruining  the  Church,  does 
not  spring  from  a  mere  spirit  of  progress,  valuable 
a<  that  may  be,  so  much  as  from  a  liberal  and  bal- 
anced tone  of  mind  which  has  been  learnt  by  edu- 
cated people  in  the  course  of  the  education  thev 
receive  at  school  and  at  the  Universities.  Then?  a 
a  wide  difference  of  temper  between  a  member  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  congregation  and  a  member  of  the 
Established  Chnrch,  which  makes  itself  felt  at  crit- 
ical moments,  and  which  throws  cold  water  on  rash 
enthusiasm. 

The  whole  question  of  classical  training  is,  ac- 
cordingly, political  and  social.  We  cannot  settle  it 
by  considering  only  what  the  classics  do  for  this  or 
for  that  individual.  The  system  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  body  pontic.  And  it  is 
seldom  that  one  listens  to  the  controversy  about  its 
merits  without  being  aware  that  such  controversy  is 
more  or  less  desultory,  and  does  not  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  The  difference  between  the  rival 
disputants  is  at  bottom  a  political  difference,  only 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  say  so;  and  they  go 
on  arguing  over  conclusions  without  perceiving  that 
they  are  not  in  harmony  about  primary  principles. 
Some  wish  to  see  the  world  altered,  society  changed 
and  modified,  social  distinctions  abrogated,  and  the 
vantage-ground  which  this  or  that  class  possesses 
taken  from  it  and  shared  among  the  rest.  Others, 
on  the  whole,  are  pretty  well  satisfied  that  no 
change  will  ever  make  mankind,  or  even  England, 
much  better,  freer,  or  happier.   They  think  that 
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the  system*  of  c°Yvrnnvnt,  of  theology,  and  of  po- 
litical economy  that  they  have  already,  if  not  per- 
fect, are  at  all  even*  sufficient,  and  they  tear  to 
•nlwtitutc  for  them  the  uneasy,  unsystematic  move- 
ment of  a  resile-*,  changing  tone.  Belief  in  the 
principle  of  great  social  chants  is  the  real  gnk 
that  v  para  tee)  the  classical  admirer  of  dead  lan- 
guages from  the  assailant  of  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
mar. 

From  the  simple  point  of  view  of  what  is  beat  for 
the  cultivation  of  individual  taste  and  character, 
we  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  ranch  serious 
doubt  as  to  the  conclusions  to  be  accepted.  Com- 
mon ^cns«'  would  end  by  assigning  the  victory  neither 
to  the  people  who  are  for  swumping  (1m?  classics,  nor 
to  those  who  are  for  maintaining  a  sort  of  classical 
monopoly.  We  have  had  during  the  vacation  a 
number  of  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  lectures  about 
education.  Few  of  them  really  discuss  the  question 
from  a  large  and  political  aspect,  so  that  they  do 
not  seriously  touch  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty. 
Tney  are  content  to  deal  with  classics  on  a  narrower 
ground,  and  to  bandy  to  and  fro  a  kind  of  contro- 
versial shuttlecock  about  the  effect*  produced  by 
Greek  and  Latin  on  individual  minds.  And  if  we 
Are  willing  to  confine  the  issue  to  this,  we.  cannot 
doubt  as  to  the  most  rational  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Classics  are  not  perhaps  the  panacea  that 
some  people  represent  them,  but  they  are  far  more 
than  their  enemies  and  detractors  allow.  The  ears 
of  tit*  Scotch  are  still  ringing  with  the  brilliant, 
om>— ided  speech  of  Mr.  Lowe,  on  which  we  have 
commented  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  a  week  did 
not  paw  before  Mr.  Ix»we  was  answered  from  an 
K'iinburgh  Professional  chair,  by  Professor  Sellar. 
who,  like  Mr.  Lowe,  has  thu  advantage  of  being 
more  than  a  mere  scholar.  Turning  from  a  Parlia- 
mentary debater  to  a  University  Professor  would 
not  always  be  a  transition  from  exaggerated  rhetoric 
tit  an  atmosphere  of  learned  common  sense,  but  Mr. 
b»wi-'ii  language,  curiously  enough,  is  far  less  sen- 
sible i  ll  in  that  employed  about  Greek  and  Latin  by 
one  of  their  best  University  champions. 

A  p  »rt  of  Mr.  I>owe's  speech  was  obviously  un- 
answerable. Undoubtedly  Greek  and  Latin  often 
hive  the  lion's  share  of  inlluence  in  education.  But 
wlnit  impartial  persons  felt  they  had  to  complain  of 
n<  Mr.  Lowe  was  the  insobriety  and  incontinence  of 
that  part  of  his  speech  which  was  not  unanswerable. 
And  when  the  answer  to  it  is  simply  and  quietly 
strict,  it  seems  to  be  conclusive.  If  we  are  to  take 
itd.vul.ial  minds,  the  classical  system  does  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  which  it  is  idle  as  well  as  ungrate- 
ful to  forget.  Professor  Sellar  summed  np  fairly 
and  adequately  the  points  overlooked  by  those  who 
An-  ili«|> twed  to  enter  on  a  wild  crusade  against 
ti  eek  and  Latin  ;  and  after  a  burst  of  rhetoric  and 
"i  p  ir  .ilox.  it  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  turn  to  view* 
«l.  mi  the  classics  which  are  just  and  temperate.  In 
tlie  hr*r  place,  the  dead  languages  of  the  ancient 
world  introduce  us  to  the  finest  and  roost  finished 
literature  the  world  has  ever  known.  If  travelling 
iiik.  Imeign  countries  enlarges  the  mind,  surely 
ti-.ivi  Hi tig  into  the  past  has  a  similar  effect.  The 
i>-<htn>  of  antiquity  alone  are  well  worth  studying, 
ii  it  w«-te  only  to  give  us  a  clear  and  independent 
v.ew  idntut  the  political  ideas  and  instincts  of  our 
own  ..ge.  Philosophy,  politics,  and  literature  have 
to.  u,.»,-  two  thousand  years  been  performing  a  reg- 
wl;ir  •  volution.  There  is  hardly  a  modern  thought, 
e.ili-r  »n  the  metaphysical  or  in  the  political  world, 
which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  the  best  writers  ol 


Greece  and  Rome.  Democracy,  imperialism,  scep- 
ticism, even  positivism,  could  scarcely  be  understood 
better  than  by  illustrations  from  the  past.  Few 
political  students  can  afford  to  neglect  the  critical 
histories  of  Grote  or  Mommsen,  —  not  to  speak  of 
Thucydides,  Sail  us  t,  or  Tacitus.  What  literary 
standard  can  be  fixed  tbr  poet*  and  historians  with- 
out an  acquaintance  with  the  noblest  and  most 
pcrtfct  specimens  ot  literary  anl  Historical  art  .  .v. 
logical  iliseipline  is  equal  to  the  logical  discipline 
acquired  by  mastering  the  thoughts  of  Aristotle. 
No  ethical  science  can  stand  by  itself  without  ref- 
erence to  Plato  and  Cicero.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  there  are  other  sources  of  education  which 
should  not  be  despised.  So  much  may  fairly  be 
granted.  But  the  assault  on  classical  literature 
comes  then  at  most  to  this,  that  it  ought  not  to  mo- 
nopolize our  attention.  It  is  not  that  we  ought  not 
to  do  these  thing*,  but  that  we  ought  not  to  leave 
other  things  undone.  There  may  be  people  who 
attribute  to  the  classics  an  undue  importance,  but  it 
surely  is  as  vital  and  as  narrow  a  heresy  to  attribute 
to  them  no  importance  at  alL  Up  to  this  point 
Professor  Sellar'a  reply  to  Mr.  Lowe  is  unimpeach- 
able. Like  other  defences  of  the  classical  system, 
it  fails  to  exhaust  the  question  so  long  as  it  is  not 
followed  up  by  some  dear  systematic  statement  of 
what  are  to  be  the  objects  ol  education  in  general. 
That  classical  training  doe*  all  this  and  more  for  in- 
dividual* is  undeniable,  but  we  still  want  to  know 
how  it  works,  not  as  the  basis  merely  tbr  individual 
cultivation,  but  as  part  of  a  political  system.  If 
considerable  change*  are  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
education  of  the  nation  generally,  it  would  indeed 
be  idle  not  to  see  that  the  position  of  the  classical 
system  must  be  affected.  Already  stormier  pas- 
siom  seem  to  underlie  the  controversy  than  can  be 
accounted  for  on  any  merely  literary  grouuds.  The 
people  who  attack  or  defend  Greek  and  Latin  pro- 
fess to  be  de  ding  with  the  languages,  but  in  reality 
they  are  striking  their  blow  at  something  that  lies 
behind.  Wliat  seems  to  the  casual  spectator  to  be 
merely  Aesthetic  discussion,  is  the  hntt  dropping 
shower  of  the  sharp-shooters  who  are  soon  about  to 
commence  a  quarrel  of  class  instincts.  The  danger 
is  that  the  corpus  cile  over  which  the  struggle  takes 
place  may  go  to  pieces  iu  the  middle  of  it.  It  would 
be  imputwibL'  to  accept  as  satisfactory  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  classics  would  monopolize  the 
education  of  the  upper,  ami  be  excluded  from  the 
education  of  the  middle,  classes.  If  the  world  is  on 
the  whole  changing,  and  new  fields  of  thought  and 
activity  are  opening  to  it,  the  wwest  policy  will  he, 
without  aliandoniug  our  hold  on  the  literature  of 
the  past,  to  reform  our  plan  of  teaching  it  to  suit 
the  necessities  of  the  age,  and  to  banish  from  that 
plan  whatever  is  arbitrary  or  pedantic,  or  a  mere 
expenditure  of  time.  To  use  a  cant  phrase,  what 
is  requisite  is  not  a  class  method  of  classical  train- 
ing, but  a  nation  d  one,  if  classics  are  to  occupy  a 
noble  and  useful  place,  not  merely  in  finishing  the 
minds  of  a  lew,  but  in  enlarging  the  ideas  of  the 
many. 


THE  FENIAN  DREAMERS. 

Bkfoke  these  pages  are  in  most  of  our  readers' 
hands  an  event  w  11  have  occurred  at  Manchester 
the  most  painful  that  has  happened  for  years  in  the 
political  history  of  Eughnd.  Whatever  view  is 
taken  of  the  true  duty  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  the  Fenian' convicts,  —  awl  we  wish  to 
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express  our  complete  conviction  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  discharged  their  most  painful  duty  under 
a  sincere  and  overwhelming  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, —  there  is  scarcely  one  wise  and  thinking  man 
in  England  who  does  not  feel  that  the  execution  of 
these  men,  whether  he  thinks  it  necessary  or  not, 
sends  through  him  a  bitter  personal  pang  of  regret. 
The  crowds  who  paraded  Birmingham  to  taunt  the 
Irish  with  the  fete  of  their  convict  fellow-country- 
men must  have  been,  at  best,  as  silly  and  ignorant 
as  the  wildest  Fenians,  with  all  the  brutality  of  our 
lowest  English  nature  as  well,  and  should  we  have 
to  execute  some  of  them  one  day  soon  for  outrages 
on  the  Irish  similar  to  the  recent  outrage  on  the  po- 
lice at  Manchester,  we  will  do  this  much  credit  to 
the  generosity  of  one  of  the  most  vindictive  races  in 
Europe,  that  we  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any 
Irish  procession  of  triumph  over  the  executions. 
Bitterly  resentful  as  they  are,  the  Irish  arc  almost 
incapable  of  the  brutality  of  such  a  proceeding  as 
that  But  we  may  fairly  look  upon  the  Birmingham 
savagery  as  a  sign  of  an  utter  degradation  of  opinion 
due  to  an  ignorant  as  well  as  violent  sectarian  tra- 
dition. We  doubt  if  throughout  what  may  most 
properly  be  called  the  English  nation,  there  is  any 
sentiment  but  that  of  sincere  grief  in  connection 
with  the  miserable  necessity  of  this  execution.  We 
are  slaying  to-day  not  robbers,  or  even  in  the  com- 
mon-place sense,  murderers,  but  passionate  dream- 
el's,  who  have  been  led  by  the  imaginative  fury  of 
their  wild  aspirations  to  compass  crimes  of  no  com- 
mon magnitude,  and  to  give  such  an  impulse  to  the 
spirit  of  utter  anarchy  in  the  country  as  it  has 
scarcely  received  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 

And  the  more  thoroughly  we  enter  into  the  true 
point  of  view  of  these  men,  the  more  we  shall  un- 
derstand how  utterly  inconsistent  it  is  with  the  least 
hope  of  preserving  order  or  the  mere  outward  atti- 
tude of  respect  for  law,  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize the  independence  of  Ireland.  A  paper  in 
the  new  number  of  Tinsley's  Magazine,  evidently 
written  by  a  true  Fenian,  avows  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit language  the  unalterable  purpose  of  the  Irish 
conspirators  to  follow  their  dream  at  any  cost  to 
English  institutions  and  the  peace  of  English  society 
till  their  end  be  attained,  and  their  sincere  belief 
that  it  is  practicable  and  attainable.  They  are  not 
even  willing  to  wait  till  they  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success.  Their  notion  appears  to  be 
that  every  rising  teuds  to  strengthen  the  feud  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  to  enhance  the  bitter- 
ness of  those  feelings  which  must  ultimately  end  in 
a  divorce,  and  especially  to  win  the  sympathy  of 
foreign  nations  for  the  Irish  as  a  down-trodden  and 
enslaved  people-  They  regard  these  uprisings  as 
legal  protests  put  in  to  prevent  adverse  possession 
from  establishing  any  claim  on  the  allegiance  of 
Irishmen,  —  as  mere  educations  of  the  national 
patriotism  for  that  grand  rising  which  is  to  take 
place  whenever  England  shall  be  involved  in  a 
foreign  war,  and  the  Irish  are  able  to  find  a  power- 
ful ally  abroad.  They  believe,  says  our  Fenian 
litterateur,  that  if  once  a  single  great  town  in  Ire- 
land could  be  held  for  a  week  against  the  English 
power,  and  the  news  dashed  to  America,  the  sea 
would  be  covered  by  a  fleet  of  privateers  sailing 
under  the  revolutionary  flag,  which  would  drive 
English  commerce  from  the  Atlantic.  They  believe 
that  in  this  case  men,  money,  and  arms  would  (low 
into  Ireland  at  every  creek  and  bay,  and  that  the 
Irish  nation  would  soon  be  making  a  stand  like  that 
of  the  Hungarians  against  Austria.  And  could  they 


once  win  their  independence,  they  rely  on  France 
to  preserve  it  against  attack  lrom  England,  and 
England  to  preserve  it  against  attack  from  France. 
It  is  not  good  or  just  government  that  they  are 
seeking,  but  Ireland  for  the  Irish.  They  would 
prefer  the  worst  Irish  government  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, to  the  best  Engush  government  that  can  be 
conceived.  They  do  not  deny  that  English  gov- 
ernment is,  on  the  whole,  now  just  and  fair.  They 
make  light  of  the  supposed  Irish  Church  grievance, 
and  not  very  much  even  of  the  Irish  land  griev- 
ance. They  recognize  fully  the  vast  improvement 
in  our  legislaton  and  administration  for  Ireland. 
But  they  have  inherited  the  feeling  of  simple  hatred 
for  the  English  foreigner,  and  they  will  not  be  gov- 
erned by  him,  though  he  be  the  very  essence  of 
perfection,  and  though  the  Irish  substitute  were  as 
rash,  heedless,  and  unjust,  as  gay,  impulsive,  per- 
son-respecting Irishmen  usually  are.  Till  their 
dream  come  true  there  shall  be  no  peace  for  Eng- 
land. Conspiracies  to  seize  arms,  and  fire  arsenals, 
and  rescue  "  political "  prisoners  shall  succeed  one 
another,  in  spite  of  even  ignominious  failure  and 
defeat,  till  the  great  moment  comes  when  England 
has  an  enemy  of  strength  in  whom  the  Irish  can 
find  an  ally. 

Such  is  the  dream ;  and  though  in  Englishmen 
it  would  be  a  very  wicked  one,  though  the  crime  of 
deliberately  initiating  a  chronic  condition  of  anar- 
chy,—  for  that  is  what  it  means,  —  in  a  great 
kingdom  like  ours,  to  continue  up  to  a  point  of 
time  as  distant  as  the  Greek  Calends,  seeuw  to  us 
precisely  the  greatest,  a*  judged  by  its  consequence*, 
which  the  human  imagination  can  conceive,  —  we 
are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  Irish  judge  noth- 
ing by  consequences,  and  that  this  deliberate  pur- 
pose is  consistent  in  their  case  with  a  chivalric,  and 
even,  in  some  respects,  heroic  tone  of  mind.  But 
what  does  this  view  of  the  Fenian  dream  lead  to, 
as  regards  our  duty  towards  the  dreamers  ?  Sup- 
pose a  religious  fanaticism  overran  the  land  with 
respect  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Conceive  that  a 
popular  preacher  were  to  communicate  a  revelation 
that  Christ  would  not  return  to  judge  the  earth  till 
bis  truest  disciples  had  given  proof  of  their  faith  by 
kindling  a  conflagration  which,  so  soon  as  it  had 
destroyed  a  single  town,  was  to  spread  by  divine 
power  to  the  whole  earth,  and  that  this  revelation 
should  infect  a  large  number  of  thoroughly  good 
people  in  every  large  town  in  England  and  Wales, 
—  we  do  not  say  Scotland,  because  it  is  too  impos- 
sible to  imagine  that.  How  would  it  be  essential 
for  the  English  Administration  to  deal  with  such  a 
fanaticism  of  incendiarism  ?  Suppose  fire  after  fire 
kindled  first  in  one  great  city  and  then  in  another, 
and  the  incendiaries,  instead  of  shrinking  from  the 
more  moderate  legal  punishments,  to  glory  in  them. 
Wliat  could  we  do  V  The  orderly  people,  the  peo- 
ple who  believe  God  to  be  the  author  of  order,  and 
not  of  confusion,  must  be  protected  somehow.  It 
might  be  impossible  not  to  admire  the  chivalry  and 
heroism  of  these  martyrs  to  a  wild  dream  of  relig- 
ion, just  as  wo  may  half  admire  the  chivalry  and 
heroism  of  these  martyrs  to  a  wild  dream  of  poli- 
tics ;  but  what,  in  the  name  of  order-loving  {xsople, 
could  we  do  except  put  down  such  dreamers  with 
the  full  strength  and  terror  of  the  law,  —  as, 
whether  guilty  or  not,  the  most  dangerous  assailants 
of  the  very  existence  of  society  which  could  be 
conceived  V  Can  we  treat  political  dreamers  leas 
severely  than  we  should  be  forced  to  treat  religious 
dreamers,  if  their  dreams  resulted  in  the  samo  prac- 
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tieal  undermining  of  the  very 
state?    There  is  nothing  much 


of  the 
more  extravagant 
in  the  dream  that  destroying  a  whole  town  by  fire 
might  he  the  signal  for  Christ  to  put  an  end  to  the 
world,  than  in  the  dream  that  the  possession  of  an 
Irish  town  by  Fenians  for  a  single  week  would  be 
the  signal  for  the  Americans  or  French  to  put  an 
end  to  our  empire. 

If  these  dreamers  would  only  wait  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  act  which  is  to  realize  their  dream,  as 
fanatics  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  this 
world  usually  do  wait — and  wait  in  vain  —  for  the 
beginning  of  the  destruction  which  they  prophesy, 
we  could,  not  only  let  them  alone,  but  afford  to  be 
friendly  also.  If  they  would  but  wait  till  the  prac- 
tical conditions  have  come  to  pass  which  are  neces- 
sary to  render  their  dream  anything  but  a  vision  of 
the  gate  of  ivory,  —  if  they  would  wait  till  a  foreign 
force  was  on  our  shores,  or  a  foreign  fleet  engaged 
with  us  at  sea,  —  if  they  would  put  off  their  insur- 
rection till,  instead  of  merely  setting  the  example  of 
a  universal  anarchy,  they  were  rendered  as  plausible 
as  the  Hungarian  or  Italian  insurrections  to  which 
they  compare  it,  —  then  wc  might  afford  to  treat 
tbem  as  political  traitors.  But  if  they  will  insist 
upon  hastening  the  fire  from  heaven  by  pitching 
their  lighted  lucifer  matches  into  all  the  combusti- 
ble materials  they  see  upon  earth,  what  can  men 
who  can't  endure  to  be  perpetually  extinguishing 
destructive  fires  do,  but  treat  them  precisely  as  they 
would  treat  the  more  guiltv  and  commonplace, 
but  far  less  dangerous,  incendiaries 
ice  ? 


of  private  inal- 


The  proof  of  any  political  right  to  disturb  the  order 
of  society  lies  in  the  political  power.  Without  evi- 
dence of  that,  to  strike  at  existing  order  is  a  wan- 
ton offence,  which  unsettles  the  very  foundations  of 
life  without  advancing  a  whit  the  prospects  of  those 
who  propose  a  revolution.  Let  the  dreamers  who 
have  no  chance  of  success  dream  in  peace,  and  no 
one  will  hurt  them.  Let  those  who  have  adequate 
power  to  wrench  away  the  pillars  of  government  in 
the  United  Kingdom  do  so  with  as  much  success 
as  the  Italians,  or  Hungariaas,  or  Southerners,  and 
they  shall  be  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  adver- 
saries who  arc,  at  least,  not  wanton,  —  who  had  a 
foundation  for  their  hopes.  But  visionaries  who 
can  only  unsettle  everything,  and  not  even  begin  to 
put  anything  in  its  place,  are  the  most  dangerous 
anarchs  in  existence.  They  bring  brute  force  into 
fashion,  stimulate  every  chaotic  impulse  of  persons 
infinitely  more  wicked  and  vicious  than  themselves, 
and.  in  a  word,  dissolve  all  the  mortar  of  society 
without  having  the  force  to  overthrow  its  structure. 
Then  they  leave  it  in  this  its  tottering  condition,  for 
common  and  vicious  criminals  to  destroy. 


"LOVE  STRONGER  THAN  DEATH." 

"  Chrihtmas  comes  but  once  a  year."  And  once 
a  year  the  old  hall  is  tilled  from  basement  to  garret 
Once  a  year  old  scores  are  wiped  out,  old  wounds 
healed,  brothers  become  boys  again,  and  the  battle 
of  life,  with  all  its  inevitable  shortcomings,  is  for- 
gotten. The  hearth  round  which  we  clustered  at  a 
mother's  knee,  is  an  altar  upon  which  every  world- 
ly mistake  is  sacrificed  ;  and  if  we  miss  some  dear 
face  from  the  gathering,  we  feel  that,  even  on  earth 
we  have  hail  a  foretaste  of  the  eternal  home  to 
which  we  are  hastening.  So  it  is  that,  year  by  year 
the  old  house  stretches  its  sides;  and  the  church 
round  which  our  forefathers  sleep,  finds  us  kneeling 


even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  But, 
though  we  miss  a  face  sometimes,  we  also  often  wel- 
come a  new  one.  And  at  the  Christmas  time  of 
which  I  am  going  to  write,  a  brother,  after  twenty 
years  of  exile,  had  come  back  to  us,  bringing  with 
him  his  only  child.  Ina  was  a  half  Spaniard,  and 
the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw  ;  her  uncommon  beauty, 
for  she  was  utterly  unlike  any  of  our  girls,  and  her 
quaint  ways  took  our  hearts  by  storm  at  once,  and 
completely  subdued  that  of  Mark  Amberly.  Now, 
though  Mark  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  relation, 
he  was  a  sister's  step-son,  and"  admitted,  first  for  her 
sake,  was  speedily  loved  for  his  own.  A  soldier, 
and  the  son  of  a  soldier,  Mark  had  won  honors 
which,  in  our  out-of-tbe-world  county,  established 
him  a  hero  at  once,  and  1  verily  believe  the  dear 
lad  was  half  ashamed  of  his  V.  C,  so  deep  and 
earnest  was  the  worship  with  which  we  favored 
it. 

Mark  was  always  at  Ina's  side ;  so  we  all  saw 
how  it  would  be,  and  the  love-making  gave;  a  new 
charm  to  the  gathering.  Christmae-eve  came  ;  the 
church  had  been  decorated,  the  "  guisers"*  feasted, 
the  Christmas-tree  dismantled,  and,  tired  of  dancing 
"  Sir  Roger,"  we  were  all  grouped  about  in  the 
dining-room  waiting  for  midnight,  when,  according 
to  an  old  custom,  the  "  devil's  knell"  was  tolled  at 
the  church,  and  the  Squire  dispensed  cakes  and 
mulled  ale  to  all  those  who  came  to  wish  him  and 
his  a  merry  Christmas.  My  brotlier  stood  upon  the 
hearth,  watch  in  hand ;  presently  the  time-keeper 
was  thrust  into  his  pocket,  and  he'  crossed  the  room. 
There  was  a  general  hush.  Laughing  faces  grew 
grave.  Lips  quivered  and  eyes  filled,  for  in  the 
silence  memory  woke  up ;  and  the  ghosts  of  the 
past  came  trooping  by,  some  laughing,  some  weep- 
ing, until  it  was  hard  to  know  whether  old  Christ- 
mas was  a  time  for  mirth  or  sadness. 

"  Clang !  clang !  clang !  "  came  the  bells,  and  a 
hundred  voices  smote  the  frosty  air,  singing  the  old 
carol :  — 

"  Ok)  re«t  you  merry,  RMllemMi,  let  nothing  yat  dlsouy  ; 

Hcmemtx-r,  L'tiriit  our  S:ivl«iur,  wiu  boru  on  Chriitina*  duty." 

The  children  crowded  to  the  bay  window,  and 
turning  to  another  I  found  it  already  occupied, 
Mark  and  Ina  stood  there ;  he  was  whispering  in 
her  ear,  and  half  hid  by  a  shawl,  I  saw  his  arm 

round  her. 

As  I  sat  by  my  bedroom  fire  an  hour  after,  a 
light  tap  at  the  door  woke  me  from  my  dreaming. 
Ina  came  in,  her  long  light  hair  floating  in  golden 
ripples  over  a  blue  dressing-gown. 

May  I  come  and  warm  myself,  Aunty  ? "  she 
said  ;  "  the  fire  has  gone  out  in  my  room,  and  I  am 
so  cold."  She  gave  a  pretty  little  shiver,  as  if  to 
verify  the  assertion,  though  the  warm  face  she 
pressed  to  mine  rather  contradicted  her  words. 
Then,  nestling  down  upon  the  hearth-rug,  she 
clasped  her  hands  round  her  knees.  Presently  she 
said,  but  without  turning  round,  "  You  like  Mark 
Amberly.  Aunty."  I  acquiesced,  and  she  went 
on,  —  "  So  do  I,  and  is  n't  it  funny,  he  says  he  likes 
me,  and  —  " 

Then  suddenly  she  was  kneeling  by  me,  and 
under  a  cloud  of  hair,  and  amidst  a  shower  of 
kisses,  I  was  listening  to  her  secret,  how  Mark  had 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  but  how  he  had  first  set- 
tled it  all  with  his  lather  and  hers ;  that  he  was  to 
go  to  India  until  ho  got  his  promotion,  when  he 
might  leavo  the  army  and  marry  her. 
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Next  day  the  party  broke  up.  Some  to  their  I  Gradually  I  began  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  as  I 
own  homes  to  rcceiv*  guests,  some  to  join  other  undressed  and  crept  into  bed,  a  feeling  of  horror 
parties.  Mark  went  to.  India  in  February;  and  settled  down  upon  me.  1  had  never  been  a  be- 
during  the  year,  although  1  heard  constantly  of  or  liover  in  the  supernatural,  and  now  tried  hard  to 
from  Ina,  I  did  not  meet  her.    So  that  when  Christ- 1  conrince  myself  that  1  had  been  d  re  amine.    I  w''*s 


1 


maii  came  again,  and  I  saw  her  at  the  Hall,  I  was 
struck  with  an  alteration ;  what  I  could  hardly  tell. 
She  had  grown  handsomer.  Every  one  saw  and 
said  that,  and  yet  no  one  hinted  at  other  change. 
Yet  from  the  moment  she  came  up  to  me,  and 
looked  at  me  with  her  great,  gray,  wistful  eyes,  my 
heart  chilled,  and  a  fear  I  could  not  define  came 
over  me. 

Nor  was  my  anxiety  lessened  when,  as  w<*  wen1 
talking  of  Mark,  Ina  began  to  cry  passionately,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room.  There  was  something 
wrong,  ami  missing  her  that  evening  from  the  draw- 
ing-room, I  went  to  look  for  her.  Opening  the 
morning-room  door  I  saw  Ina.  She  was  sitting  at 
the  window,  but  not  alone;  a  man  was  beside  ner, 
bending  fondly  over  her.  There  was  no  light  save 
that  of  the  moon,  so  I  did  not  recognize  him,  nor 
did  I  tarry  to  make  the  attempt;  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  was  indignant  with  her;  and  closing  the  door 
with  a  bang,  I  marched  off  to  the  drawing-room. 
People  were  seated  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  so 
I  could  not  make  out  who  it  was  that  was  with  Ina, 
though  I  tried  hard  that  night  and  the  next  day  to 
discover  who  had  made  my  pet  so  miserable.  We 
were  all  busy  that  day,  Ina  as  hard  at  work  as  any 
of  us:  but  when  midnight  came,  with  its  bell-ringing 
and  carol  singing,  I  missed  her,  and  with  a  feeling 
I  could  neither  withstand  nor  explain,  I  went  to 
the  little  room.  There  she  was.  This  time  the 
window  was  open,  and  the  man,  for  he  was  there 
too,  was  standing  by  her,  his  arm  round  her.  I 
heard  her  murmur  something  in  a  sobbing  voice, 
and  saw  her  lift  her  hands  above  her  head  and 
wring  them.  Then,  traitor  as  she  was,  I  could  play 
the  eavesdropper  no  longer,  but  hurried  away,  and 
when  I  got  to  my  bedroom  a  little  later  I  sat  down 
and  cried  ;  of  coarse  it  was  foolish ;  what  had  I,  an 
old  maiden  aunt,  to  do  with  the  perjured  faith  of  a 
heartless  girl,  or  the  broken  heart  of  a  too-easily 
duped  lover?  As  I  sat  there  before  the  dying  tire, 
with  the  tears  still  wet  upon  my  face,  I  became  con- 
scious of  a  sound  resembling  waves  breaking ;  I  lis- 
tened ;  the  waves'  beat  grew  louder,  I  could  hear 
them  distinctly,  and  so  too  could  I  hear  the  wind 
and  storm  bowling  louder  and  louder;  it  broke 
against  the  windows  of  my  room,  nay,  in  the  very 
room  itself.  I  shuddered  as  the  blast  passed  over 
me ;  I  felt  the  cold  spray  dashing  in  my  face,  and 
grasped  the  chair  as  1  tried  to  shriek,  to  cover  my 
ears,  and  bide  my  eyes  in  the  pillow,  but  in  vain. 
I  had  no  choice  bat  to  look  upon  the  stormy  sea 
where  a  ship  lay  tossing  helplessly.  I  saw  the  spars 
washed  overboard.  1  saw  men  struggling  in  the 
pitiless  waves  ;  the  faces  and  streaming  hair  of  wo- 
men, and  once  the  white  face  of  a  little  child.  Then 
the  darkneM  became  so  intense  that  only  when  the 
lightning  flashed  could  I  distinguish  the  wreck,  al- 
though the  thunder  of  the  tempest  was  curdling  my 
blood.  Suddenly  the  winds  and  waters  ceased 
their  war,  ami  there  came  a  calm  so  deep  that  I 
beard  every  throb  of  my  heart ;  and  as  I  sat  won- 
dering what  was  coming,  a  gentle  wind  rustled  past 
me,  a  hand  touched  my  face,  and  Mark  Amberly's 
voice  cried,  u  Comfort  Ina." 

After  that  I  seemed  to  faint ;  for  when  I  recovered 
consciousness  the  fire  and  candles  were  out,  and  the 
dull,  gray  morning  was  shining  into  the 


determined  to  treat  it  as  a  dream,  and,  laughing  at 
my  folly,  persistently  kept  down  my  fears,  leaving 
next  day,  without  saying  a  word  to  Ina.  Our  part- 
ing was*  a  cold  one,'  for  my  heart  was  f  ull,  and  I 
knew  that  the  slightest  demonstration  on  my  part 
would  overturn  my  self-control,  and  give  my  sen- 
sible n-solntions  to  the  winds,  Ac.  With  a  cold 
kiss  and  muttered  44  You  11  write,  of  course,"  —  we 
parted. 

A  fortnight  after  I  saw  Mark's  pronation  in  the 
"  Gazette,"  and  the  following  post  brought  me  a 
letter  from  Ina.  "  Mark,"  she  said,  "  had  left  In- 
dia, coming  home  round  the  Cape  to  shake  off  the 
effects  of  a  slight  attack  offeror." 

The  letter  fell  from  my  hand.  I  saw  it  all  now ; 
and  tbe  cold  drops  stood  upon  my  forehead,  as  1 
seemed  again  to  hear  tbe  sad  voice  crying,  "  Com- 
fort Ina."  Mark  was  drowned.  By  some  myste- 
rious power,  I  had  seen  the  wreck ;  and  love, 
stronger  than  death,  had  brought  the  dying  man 
with  his  message  of  love.  His  last  thought  had  been 
of  Ina  ;  and  Ina,  what  of  her  ?  What  would  she 
feel  when  she  knew  that  at  the  very  time  she  was 
falsa  to  him,  Mark  was  in  the  jaws  of  death,  — and 
such  a  death ! 

I  was  wretched.  I  could  not  write.  I  dare  not 
see  her.  I  went  away  by  myself  where  none  of  my 
people  could  get  at  me,  and  compel  me  to  tell  (as  I 
felt  I  must)  my  terrible  secret  Weeks  passed ;  I 
grew  ill  with  anxiety,  and  at  last  went  to  Ixmdon 
to  consult  the  shipping-agents,  hoping  against  hope. 
They  told  me  the  ship  was  due  tbe  end  of  the  month, 
but  that  there  having  been  rough  weather  she 
might  bo  delayed.  So  leaving  orders  to  telegraph 
the  first  intelligence,  I  went  back  to  the  village 
where  I  had  pitched  my  tent. 

"  A  month  overdue  now,  and  people  at  the  office 
getting  anxious,"  so  wrote  my  sister,  aqd  I  put  her 
letter  away  and  still  waited. 

"Two  months  overdue,  and  hope  dying;  Ina  is 
in  a  strange  way,  and  keeps  talking  of  you.  M»y 
she  comer" — so  wrote  my  brother,  Ina's  father, 
and  before  I  could  answer  yes  or  no,  Ina  came.  She 
rushed  into  my  room  one  afternoon  just  at  sunset, 
and  stood  before  me,  crying,  — 

"  What  has  happened,  Aunty  ?  Why  will  you 
not  tell  me;  he  lias  come  twice  and  bid'  me  go  to 
you  for  comfort.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Poor  chihl,"  I  said,  "  how  can  I  know  V  " 

"  Then  why  did  ho  tell  me  to  come  ?  Why  look 
at  me  as  you  did  at  the  Hall,  nearlv  driving  roe 
mad  ?  " 

I  told  her,  and  was  frightened,  for  Bhe  sprang  up 
from  her  knees  with  a  cry  like  a  mad  woman,  and 
then  fell  sighin?  and  shivering  npon  the  ground. 

"  It  was  Mark,  Aunty.  I  felt  him  near  me.  and 
you  only  saw  him.  I  was  sure  something  had  hap- 
pened, "though  I  never  dare  say  so;  and  he  always 
told  me  to  come  to  you  for  4  comfort' " 

Lying  in  mv  arms,  Ina  listened  to  my  version  of 
the  story  of  the  wreck,  which  time,  alas !  proved 
only  too  true,  for  when  a  year  had  passed,  a  sailor 
came  to  the  agents  and  reported  himself  as  the  solo 
survivor  of  the  Halberd's  crew.  The  gale,  that 
wrecked  her  had  come  on  upon  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  and  she  foundered  at 
midnight  upon  r'' 
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VICTOR  HUGO. 

Ik  wc  carefully  examine  the  long  and  brilliant 
list  of  the  living  celebrities  of  France,  we  shall 
scarcely  meet  with  a  greater  name  than  that  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  who,  in  the  varied  fields  of  lyric  poetry, 
romance,  and  the  drama,  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  writer  to  the  literary  prominence  of 
France  in  the  present  century,  while  the  political 
vici.vitudes  of  his  life  and  his  protracted  exile  en- 
hauee  the  interest  with  which  we  regard  hi*  course 
to  the  pinnacle  of  literary  fame.  It  is,  however,  as 
the  mot  conspicuous  figure  in  the  French  literary  , 
world  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  ecu-  ( 
turv  that  posterity  will  think  of  him  when  the  part 
which  he  has  played  on  the  political  stage  shall  have 
been  quite  forgotten. 

Vi-  tor  Mane  Hugo  is  sprung  from  a  Lorraine 
family  which  occupies  a  somewhat  distinguished 
prg.it ion  in  the  warlike  annals  of  France,  and  can 
trace  its  descent  three  centuries  back.  His  father, 
a  general  of  considerable  distinction  in  the  service 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  was  intrusted  with  the  eom- 
nnnd  of  the  expedition  against  the  celebrated  rob- 
ber-chieftain, Fra  Diavolo,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
capturing.  Afterwards  he  accompanied  Joseph 
Bonaparte  to  Spain,  and  was  one  of  the  last  French 
generals  who  in  1K1  i  retreated  across  the  Pyrene.es 
before  the  allied  troops ;  General  Hugo  furtlier  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  brave  defence  of  the 
weakly-garrisoned  fortress  of  Thionville  against  the 
superior  forces  of  the  Prussians  and  Russians.  Vic- 
tor Hugo  was  born  at  Besancon  on  the  2Cth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1*02  ;  he  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons  the 
offspring  of  the  General's  union  with  Mdllc.  Tre- 
buchet.  a  lady  of  a  very  determined  character,  who 
maintained  a  great  ascendency  over  her  illustrious 
son  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  to  whose  influence  is 
to  In'  traced,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  his  political 
inconsistency.  The  poet's  childhood  was  one  of 
considerable  bustle  and  change  of  scene.  From  his 
native  town  wc  trace  bim  to  the  island  of  Elba, 
where  he  remained  till  he  had  completed  his  third 
yv;:r ;  then,  after  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Paris, 
we  Hud  him  in  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Avellino,  of 
which  his  father  was  then  Governor.  When  Gen- 
eral Hugo  left  Italy  in  1807,  his  family  returned  to 
Taris.  and  two  years  later  we  Gnd  them  all  in  Ma- 
drid, it  being  the  General's  intention  to  enter  his  sons 
amongst  the  pages  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  but  they 
ho-!  not  been  long  in  Madrid  when  the  disturbed 
state  of  affairs  caused  Madame  Hugo  to  return  with 
her  children  to  Paris,  where  the  young  Victor  now 
began  regularly  to  attend  school.    lie  cultivated 

Cue  try  at  a  very  early  age,  and  would  certainly 
ave  carried  off  the  pri&e  for  which  he  competed  at 
the  Academy  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  if  he  bad  not 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  mention  his  age  in  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  his  poem.  The  judges  believing  it 
iinjHissible  that  such  a  remarkable  composition 
coo  Id  be  the  work  of  a  mere  boy,  thought  they  were 
being  hoaxed,  and  conferred  the  prize  on  a  less 
worthy  competitor;  the  young  poet  afterwards  con- 
vinced them  that  his  assertion  was  true  by  sending 
thctn  a  certificate  of  his  birth  ;  but  it  was  too  late, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  "  the  first 
honorable  mention"  which  they  had  accorded  to  his 
composition. 

Displeased  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  the  Academic  Franchise,  he  sent  his  next 
productions  to  the  academy  of  Toulouse,  where  his 
youth  did  not  prejudice  the  judges  against  him,  and 


three  prizes  in  succession  were  awarded  him ;  and 
at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  be  bad  already  at- 
tained tbe  distinction  of  Ma'Ure  h-jeux  Floraux. 
His  mother  was  a  determined  Royalist,  and  is  even 
said  to  have  been  one  of  those  Ladies  who  gained  a 
rather  martial  notoriety  during  the  disturbances  in 
La  Vendee  at  the  end  of  tiie  last  century.  Political 
disputes  had  unhappily  brought  about  a  separation 
between  the  poet's  parents  in  the  year  1814,  from 
which  date  be  had  been  left  entirely  to  his  mother's 
care,  and  it  is  unquestionably  to  her  influence  that 
we  must  ascribe  the  warmth  with  which  be  espoused 
the  Royalist  cause  in  his  earlier  years.  Bel  ore  he 
had  completed  his  nineteenth  year  he  began  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  Court  by  bis  Odes.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  X  be 
composed  a  poem,  and  an  audience  was  granted 
him  to  present  it  to  the  Ring ;  Charles  X.,  after 
having  glanced  through  the  youug  poet's  verses, 
handed  them  to  thu  famous  Chateaubriand,  who 
was  present  at  the  interview,  and  was  so  struck 
with  the  merit  of  the  poem  that  he  exclaimed,  point- 
ing to  the  young  author,  —  C* ert  un  en/ant  sub- 
lime !  "  The  en/arU  was  then  really  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  but  he  was  so  small  and  slight,  aud  at  the 
same  time  so  bashful  and  reserved  in  bis  manners, 
that  he  was  generally  taken  for  a  lad  of  fifteen. 
Sliortly  before  this  occurrence  the  poet  bad  lost  hia 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  most  warmly  attached; 
the  void  thus  created  in  his  a  flections  be,  however, 
soon  filled  up  by  his  marriage  with  Mdlle.  Adele 
Foucber,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1823,  at  a 
time  when  bis  circumstances  did  not  justify  such  a 
step ;  but  the  pecuniary  difliculties,  if  any,  of  the 
early  days  of  his  married  lite,  were  not  of  long  du- 
ration. His  first  novel,  entitled  "  Han  d'LJande," 
which  he  had  published  shortly  before  his  marriage, 
though  not  very  successful  at  first,  soon  made  its 
way,  and  the  demand  for  a  second  edition  freed  the 
young  couple  from  the  pressure  of  poverty.  They 
inhabited  a  small  house  iu  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des 
Champs,  which  will  long  be  remembered  as  the 
rendezvous  of  those  bright  spirits  who  united  there 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  French  Romantic 
School,  —  a  brilliant  body,  small  at  first,  but  which 
gradually  increasing  in  numbers  and  importance, 
burst  at  length  the  fetters  of  classical  narrow-mind- 
edness, and  brightened  the  history  of  French  liter- 
ature by  the  addition  of  a  second  period  of  splen- 
dor. Among  Victor  Hugo's  earlier  coadjutors  in 
the  war  against  the  classical  school  and  the  reign 
of  Aristotle,  we  may  name  Sainte-Beuve,  Paul 
Foucher,  Dumas,  Alfred  Vigny.and  Jules  Lefebvre. 

In  the  year  1826  the  poet's  44  Odes  et  Ballades" 
were  published,  in  two  volumes,  and  fairly  took  the 
public  by  surprise ;  they  were  eagerly  read,  and  one 
edition  succeeded  another  rapidly ;  never  before 
had  the  lyrical  capabilities  of  the  French  language 
been  so  powerfully  exhibited.  The  extraordinary 
success  of  this  work  brought  wealth  to  the  poet,  and 
at  once  placed  him  in  a  very  prominent  position  in 
literary  society ;  it  had,  moreover,  the  less  desira- 
ble effect  of  drawing  down  upon  him  the  envy  and 
wrath  of  the  critics  of  the  classical  school,  who  de- 
nounced him  as  a  servile  imitator  of  Byron ;  these 
attacks  were  redoubled  on  the  publication  of  bis 
novel  entitled  Bug  Jargal,"  a  story  founded  on 
the  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Domingo,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  astonishingly  short  space  of  a  fort- 
night ;  it  was  condemned  by  the  classical  critics  as 
a  bud  imitation  of  Walter  Scott,  but  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  public.    It  was,  however,  the 
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preface  to  his  drama  of  Cromwell,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1827,  that  drew  down  upon  the  poet  the 
fiercest  indignation  of  the  hostile  critics,  whose 
Aristotelian  and  classical  prejudices  received  a  vio- 
lent shock  from  Huso's  bold  onslaught  on  the  uni- 
ties of  the  famous  Greek  critic,  and  his  still  more 
alarming  vindication  of  Shakespeare's  admission  of 
the  grotesque  into  tragedy.  It  was  then  that  the 
straggle  began  in  earnest  between  the  romantic 
and  classical  schools, — a  struggle  which  occupies 
such  a  prominent  position  in*  the  literary  history  of 
the  present  century,  and  which,  having  been  first 
excited  by  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
now  attained  its  greatest  violence,  when  the  drama 
—  the  favorite  stronghold  of  the  classical  party  — 
was  invaded  by  the  romantic  school  under  such  a 
fearless  leader  as  Victor  Hugo. 

In  1829  appeared  "Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un  Con- 
damne,"  a  powerful  plea  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  in  which  the  author  analyzes 
with  terrible  minuteness  the  agonies  endured  by  a 
convict  on  the  day  preceding  his  execution ;  this 
work  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  not  only 
in  France,  but  throughout  Europe;  and  did  not 
fail  to  produce  considerable  modifications  in  public 
opinion  on  the  important  subject  of  capital  pun- 


ishment. About  this  time  Victor  Hugo,  partly  on 
account  of  his  wife's  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  first- 
born child,  and  partly  because  the  builders  were 
becoming  too  active  in  that  neighlxirhood,  left  his 
house  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs;  and 
after  a  short  residence  in  the  quarter  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  took  a  house  in  the  Place  Rovalc,  which 
had  formerly  been  a  palace  of  Louis  Xf II.  It  was 
in  this  house  that  he  spent  the  days  of  his  greatest 
glory  and  renown ;  the  soirees  at  the  Place  Royale 
Became  famous  in  the  literary  world,  and  the  old 
society  of  the  champions  of  the  romantic  school 
met  there,  greatly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
such  men  as  Alphonse  Karr,  Tbeophile  (Jautier, 
Alfred  Musset,  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished 
writers. 

The  drama  of  "  Cromwell,"  on  its  first  produc- 
tion, was  far  from  being  a  success,  and  its  author 
appears  to  have  been  thereby  deterred  for  some 
tunc  from  making  any  further  dramatic  efforts.  In 
the  year  1821),  however,  "Marion  Delorme  "  ap- 
peared, but  unfortunately  its  representation  was 
prohibited  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
treated  the  character  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  grandfa- 
ther of  the  then  reigning  king.  In  an  audience 
which  the  author  obtained  from  Charles  X.  on  this 
occasion,  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  per- 
sunde  that  monarch  to  reverse  the  veto,  and  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  decline  a  |»ension  which 
the  King  offered  him  as  an  indemnity  for  the  loss 
occasioned  to  him  by  the  prohibition.  To  compen- 
sate the  manager  of  the  .Theatre  Francnis  for  the 
\mt  which  he  had  sustained  by  the  non-production 
of  "  Marion  Delornie,"  Victor  Hugo  at  once  set  to 
work  at  a  new  drama  on  a  Spanish  subject,  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  of  "  Hernani."  This  dramatic 
masterpiece,  after  encountering  much  opposition 
from  the  theatrical  authorities,  and  even  from  the 
leading  actors  who  were  to  take  parts  in  it,  was  ul- 
timately produced  on  the  26th  of  February,  1830 
(the  author's  birthday),  with  a  success  which  sur- 
passed the  most  sanguine  expectatons  of  himself  and 
his  friends.  The  revival  of  "  Hernani "  at  the 
Theatre  Francais  during  the  past  season,  and  the 
enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  it,  will  be  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  most  of  our  readers.   A  couple 


of  years  after  the  poet's  first  great  theatrical  suc- 
cess, the  flight  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIII.  to 
Scotland  removed  the  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  representation  of  "  Marion  Delorme,"  and  that 
drama  was  produced  with  considerable  success ;  it 
was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  "  Le  Rot 
s'amuse "  (known  to  English  theatre-goers  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Fool's  Revenge  "),  Lucrezia 
Borgia,"  "  Marie  Tudor,"  and  "  Angelo." 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1888,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance,  that 
the  well-known  democratic  drama  of  44  Ruy  Bias" 
was  produced  ;  this  drama  is  associated  with  the 
memory  of  the  celebrated  actor,  Frederic  Lemaitre, 
who  created  a  great  sensation  by  his  portraiture  of 
the  leading  character,  and  of  whom  the  author 
says,  in  his  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  "  Ruy 
Bias,"  "  pour  hit  la  soiree  du  8  novenibre  (first 
night  of  "  Ruy  Bias  ")  n'a  pas  <5te  une  representa- 
tion, mais  une  transfiguration."  We  may  conclude 
the  list  of  Victor  Hugo's  principal  dramatic  works 
with  "  Les  Burgraves,"  which  was  brought  out  at 
the  Cotuedie  Franeaise  some  years  later ;  it  experi- 
enced the  violence  of  the  critics  equally  with  its 
predecessors,  and  did  not  add  much  to  its  author's 

fopularity.  In  his  dramatic  productions  Victor 
lugo  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  baring  been  the  first 
French  dramatist  who  systematically  disregarded 
Aristotle's  unities,  laughed  to  scorn  the  creed  of 
Boileau  and  La  Harpe,  and  accustomed  the  fellow- 
countrymen  of  Racine  to  the  union  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  after  the  example  of  Shakespeare.  In  all 
his  dramas  he  has  displayed  great  skill  in  represent- 
ing the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  bis  plot  is  laid, 
and  great  power  in  the  creation  of  dramatic  situa- 
tions ;  his  characters  are  skilfully  and  boldly  drawn, 
and  the  play  of  the  passions  is  invariably  represent**! 
with  much  truth  and  power ;  his  versification,  if  at 
times  hamh  and  uncouth,  is  never  monotonous,  and 
never  wanting  in  boldness  and  energy. 

In  endeavoring  to  give  an  uninterrupted  sketch 
of  our  author's  dramatic  career,  we  have  deserted 
the  chronological  order.  We  must  now  return  to 
the  year  1832,  when  Victor  Hugo's  most  celebrated 
and  "universally  read  work  was  published,  —  we  al- 
lude to  the  famous  novel  entitled  44  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,"  better  known  in  England  under  the  name 
of  4'  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame."  Old  Paris 
appeared  to  live  again  in  the  glowing  page*  of  this 
wonderfnl  work,  in  which  the  energy  and  variety 
of  the  style  were  equalled  by  the  power  displayed 
in  the  conception  of  the  characters  and  the  antiqua- 
rian knowledge  exhibited  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
old  monuments  of  Paris.  It  was  not  generally 
known  that  this  great  and  original  work  was  written 
under  compulsion  ;  the  author  had  agreed  with  his 
publisher  to  have  a  novel  ready  for  him  by  a  certain 
day,  but  afterwards,  being  otherwise  occupied,  re- 
quested the  publisher  to  release  him  from  his  engage- 
ment ;  this,  however,  the  former  refused  to  do,  and 
flatly  threatened  him  with  proceedings  if  the  bo  >k 
were  not  ready  on  the  appointed  day.  Victor  Hu- 
go accordingly  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  for  the 
six  months  that  remained,  not  leaving  the  house 
except  on  one  occasion,  and  on  the  ap|K>iiited  day 
the  great  work,  which  raised  him  at  once  to  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  was  in  the  publisher's  hands. 

A  few  years  after  this,  he  «ave  to  the  world 
14  Les  Feudles  d'Automne,"  a  charming  collection 
of  lyrics,  in  which  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life 
were  treated  of;  this  was  followed  by  two  volume* 
of  lyrics,  resjwctively  entitled  "Les  Orientales" 
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and  "  Les  Chants  dn  Crepuscule,"  by  which  he 
greatly  increased  his  poetical  reputation.  That  he 
■wrote  with  surprising  rapidity  may  be  inferred  from 
one  or  two  instances  which  have  been  recorded  ; 
the  period  from  the  date  of  the  production  of  his 
"  Hernani  "  down  to  his  entrance  into  the  Academy 
(1830-41)  was  that  of  his  greatest  literary  activity. 
In  addition  to  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris "  and  the 
numerous  dramas  and  collections  of  lyric  poetry  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  two  volumes  of 
letters,  published  under  the  title  of'4  Le  Rhin,"  and 
two  volume  of  poems,  respectively  entitled  "  Les 
Voix  Interieures "  and  "  Les  Rayons  et  les  Om- 
bres," appeared  in  the  course  of  that  period. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1811,  Victor  Hugo  was  at 
length  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy,  notwith- 
standing the  violent  opposition  which  was'  organized 
against  him,  and  two  years  later  he  was  elevated  by 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  France 
under  the  Utle  of  Le  Vicomte  Victor  Marie  Hngo. 
During  the  next  few  years  the  poet's  position  was  ;i 
most  enviable  one ;  his  brilliant  successes  as  a  nov- 
elist, a  dramatist,  and  a  lyric  poet,  had  not  only 
converted  his  poverty  into  wealth,  but  had  raised 
him  to  unquestionable  supremacy  in  the  Parisian 
literary  world,  and  happy  had  it  been  for  him  if  he 
had  contented  himself  with  reigning  over  the  realms 
of  literature.  In  an  evil  hour,  however,  the  desire 
of  political  fame  took  possession  of  him,  and  in  the 
year  1848  he  offered  nimself  as  a  candidate  and 
was  elected  a  representative  of  the  people.  During 
the  few  years  which  intervened  between  this  event 
and  bis  exile,  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
"  Chambre,"  and  in  the  stormy  debates  of  1851  he. 
especially  distinguished  himself  by  the  boldness  of 
his  attacks  on  Louis  Napoleon.  On  the  7th  of  July, 
1851.  he  gave  utterance  to  his  bitterness  against  the 
future  Emperor  —  a  bitterness  which  the  lapse  of 
years  has  not  diminished  —  in  a  speech  of  tremen- 
dous power,  from  the  terribly  sarcastic  peroration 
of  which  we  extract  the  concluding  words  :  — 

"  What!  because  after  ten  years  of  immense  glo- 
ry, of  glory  which  appears  fabulous  from  its  very 
greatness,  he  (Napoleon  Bonaparte)  was  obliged 
from  exhaustion  to  let  fall  the  sceptre  and  the  sword 
which  had  accomplished  so  many  gigantic  deeds,  do 
you  (Louis  Napoleon),  do  you  wish,  you,  to  take 
them  up  in  imitation  of  him  as  he  took  them  up  in 
imitation  of  Charlemagne,  and  grasp  in  your  little 
hands  that  sceptre  of  the  Titans,  that  sword  of  the 
giants  ?  And  for  what  purpose !  What !  After 
an  Augnstus  must  we  have  an  Augustulus?  What! 
cause  we  have  had  a  Napoleon  the  Great,  must 
j  have  a  Napoleon  the  Little  ?  " 
But  Louis  Napoleon  was  too  strong  for  the  Re- 
ublicau  party ;  the  army  was  firmly  attached  to 
im.  and  in  the  following  December  he  put  an  end 
to  all  the  hopes  of  his  opponents  by  the  coup  <T e'tat. 
Among  the  numbers  whom  this  event  drove  into 
exile  was  Victor  Hugo.  He  first  fled  to  Brussels, 
and  thence  to  London  ;  but  the  fogs  of  the  great 
city  driving  him  away,  he  soon  took  refuge  in  the 
charming  island  of  Jersey,  and  remained  there  till 
1857,  when  he  removed  to  the  neighboring  island 
of  Guernsey,  where  ho  still  lives. 

We  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the 
details  of  our  author's  life  down  to  the  year  1851  ; 
over  the  period  of  hLs  exile  we  shall  pass  very  rap- 
idly, as  there  is  little  in  it  that  calls  for  mention, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  works  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  compelled  the 
world  to  remember  the  exiled  poet.    In  the  earlier 
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years  of  his  exile  he  gave  utterance  to  his  political 
animosity  in  his  celebrated  treatises,  entitled  "  Na- 
poleon le  Petit "  and  "  Les  Chatimcnta,"  which 
found  much  favor  with  the  enemies  of  the  French 
Emperor.  From  these  productions  the  admirer  of 
Victor  Hugo  turns  with  pleasure  to  the  examina- 
tion of  his  more  recent  poetical  works.  Among 
these,  which  are  somewhat  voluminous,  we  may 
mention  "  Les  Contemplations  "  —  a  volume  of 
lyrics  which  appeared  in  1856,  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  "the  greatest  lyric  work  of  the 
greatest  of  French  lyric  poets  " ;  "La  Le'gende  des 
Siecles,"  —  a  very  ambitious  work,  with  regard  to 
which  very  contradictory  opinions  are  entertained, 
but  which,  if  unequal  in  execution,  must  be  admitted 
to  contain  passages  which  are  hardly  surpassed  in 
the  whole  range  of  French  poetrv  ;  and  "  Les 
Chansons  des  Rues  et  des  Bois,"  which  remind  us 
strongly  of  some  of  the  poet's  earliest  lyrics.  But 
unquestionably  the  greatest  productions  of  his  ex- 
ile, we  might  perhaps  safely  say  the  greatest  of  all 
his  productions,  are  his  novels  "  Les  Miserables " 
(1862)  and  "  Les  Travailleuro  de  la  Mer  "  (1866), 
which  are  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers, 
and  with  the  mere  mention  of  which  we  must  here 
content  ourselves.  We  may  also  record  the  fact 
that  Victor  Hugo  contributed  to  the  literature  of 
Shakespeare's  tercentenary  a  remarkable  work 
under  the  title  of"  William  Shakespeare  "  (1864 J. 

Victor  Hugo  now  lives  in  Guernsey  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  and  two  sons.  Madame  Hugo  is  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  history  of  her  illustrious  hus- 
band's life,  one  volume  of  which  has  already  ap- 
peared. His  sons  have  both  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  literary  productions;  the  elder, 
Francois  Victor,  is  the  author  of  the  best  of  the 
many  French  translations  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
younger,  Charles,  has  written  several  novels,  some 
of  which  have  had  considerable  success.  Victor 
Hugo  is  wealthy,  having  received  large  sums  of 
money  for  his  various  works  :  for  one  of  his  recent 
novels  ("  Les  Miserable^  ")  it  is  said  that  he  re- 
ceived no  less  than  400,000  ft*.  (£16,000).  Wealth 
inspires  envy ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  persons 
who  say  that  the  great  poet  is  avaricious.  His  fel- 
low-exiles tell  a  different  tale. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  James  Haxnay  has  succeeded  Mr.  Edmund 
Yates  as  editor  of  Temple  Bar. 

Mr.  Klngi.ake  has  two  more  volumes  of  his 
"  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  "  in  the  press. 

The  completion  of  the  Cobden  Statue,  to  be 
erected  in  London  on  a  site  granted  by  the  Vestry 
of  St  Pancras  has  been  delayed  by  want  of  funds. 
The  pedestal  is  completed. 

Bakox  James  de  Rothschild  has,  according  to 
his  yearly  custom,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
French  Office  of  Public  Assistance  30,000  tickets, 
each  entitling  the  holder  to  a  kilog.  (2  lbs.)  of 
bread. 

Sionor  Ricci,  the  composer  of  "  Crispino,"  has 
been  in  Paris,  with  some  view  of  entering  into  an 
engagement  to  write  a  new  opera  for  Mdlle.  Adelina 
Patti ;  but  the  transaction  has  been  broken  off,  and 
the  maestro  has  returned  to  Italy. 

The  new  bon-bon  which  the  Paris  confectioners 
intend  introducing  for  the  "jour  de  l'an"  will  be 
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styled  the  "  Chassepot,"  which  since  the  late  contest 
at  Mentana,  bids  lair  to  giro  the  name  to  every 
novelty  of  Parisian  origin,  including  bonnets  man- 
tles, perfumes,  coiffures,  new  shades  of  color,  and 
newly  invented  dishes. 

The  opening  chapters  of  "  Fotn.  Plat,"  a  serial 
novel  by  Charles  Reade  and  Dion  Bourcicanlt,  will 
be  given  in  Entry  Saturday  for  January  the  4th, 
1868. 


logne 


Amsterdam  has  erected  a  bronxe  statue  of  the 
Dutch  poet  lost  van  den  Yandel,  born  in  Co- 
in 1087. 


Mk.  Swinburne's  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Fe- 
nian prisoners,  since  executed,  is  one  of  bis  finest 
recent  poems. 

"No  Thoroughfare,"  by  Charles  Dickens  and 
Wilkie  Collins,  constitutes  an  Extra  Number  of  Ev- 
ery Saturday.  It  is  the  best  Christmas  story  that 
has  been  published  for  several  years. 

Lf.  Jocrnae  DU  Ba»  Rnrx  says  that  the  last  ses- 
sion at  Baden-Baden  has  been  the  best  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  There  were  53,000 
strangers  there,  and  "  no  adventure,  not  a  suicide, 
not  a  scandal." 

WORK  has  been  commenced  on  the  top  of  the 
"  old  "  tower  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  on  which  for 
over  four  hundred  years  neither  hammer  nor  chisel 
had  been  seen.    Workmen  are  preparing  the  scaf- 


foldings fur  next  spring,  when  the  work  on  the  noble 
old  structure  is  to  be  vigorously  pushed  forward. 

The  Toulonnais  says  that  the  French  general 
who  commanded  at  Mentana  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  young  lads  of  fifteen  among  his  prisoners, 
and  that  be  remonstrated  with  them.  *•  General," 
replied  one  of  these  youthful  sokhers,  "  it  is  never 
too  soon  to  learn  how  to  do  well." 


It  is  suggested  by  a  French  paper  that  an  eques- 
trian statue  be  erected  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "  To  Francis 
Joseph,  the  only  sovereign  who  did  not  go  to  see 
the  '  Grande  Ducbesse  de  Gerolstein '  during  his 
visit  to  Paris." 

Moritz  of  Szentkiralyi,  Chief-Burgomaster  of 
Pesth,  to  whom  the  Austrian  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior recently  forwarded  the  Turkish  order  of  Med- 
jidi,  third  class,  declined  the  acceptance  of  the  same 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any 
special  personal  merits,  entitling  him  to  such  a  dis- 
tinction.  He  ought  to  have  a  medal  for  his  modesty. 

Madame  Jessie  Mario  White,  the  wife  of  one 
of  Garibaldi's  lieutenants,  is  spoken  of  by  the  foreign 
journals  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogy.  This  brave- 
hearted  lady  went  to  Rome  in  the  midst  of  the  hos- 
tilities in  order  to  render  assistance  to  the  wounded, 
and  specially  to  watch  over  the  body  of  Rico  Cairoll, 
who,  with  his  three  brothers,  risked  and  lost  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  Italian  independence. 

A  CHARMING  anecdote  is  related  of  the  Empe- 
ror Francis  Joseph.  During  his  last  yisit  to  the 
Exhibition  be  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  crowd, 
among  which  he  perceived  a  little  girl  straggling 
in  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and  crying  out,  'l  Je 
voir  rEmpereur  !  "     Ue  immediately  made 


his  way  to  the  child.  Kissing  her  on  both  cheeks, 
he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  a  stall 
of  bonbons,  where  be  selected  the  handsomest  bag 
of  dragtes  he  could  find,  and  then  brought  her 
back  to  her  mother.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  was 
manifested  by  the  crowd  on  witnessing  this  simple 
act  of  kindness  of  heart. 

Paris,  on  an  area  of  7,000  hectares  (a  hectare 
being  equal  to  about  2 J  acres),  contains  2,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  living  in  50,000  houses.  London  on  an 
area  of  81,000  hectares,  has  a  population  of  nearly 
3,000.000  in  360,000  houses.  In  Paris  the  houses 
average  four,  in  London  onlv  two  stories.  The  av- 
erage number  of  inmates  of  a  honse  are  forty  in 
Pans,  against  only  eight  in  London  ;  the  population 
of  Paris  is  therefore  confined  to  one  fourth  of  the 
space  of  that  allowed  in  London. 

■ 

M.  da  Fouvirtxk  of  La  Lvbtrti,  gives  us  the 
following  curious  statistics:  M  Walk  from  the  Ma- 
deleine to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  you  will 
pass  1 26  cafes,  96  jewellers  or  clockmaker*.  2  fur- 
nished hotels,  S3  restaurant*.  31  confectioners,  25 
tobacco  shops,  24  grocers,  7  bakers,  13  theatre*.  3 
post-offices,  2  telegraph  offices,  and  two  reading- 
rooms.  M.  de  Fouvielle  requests  his  readers  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions — 126  cafes  and  two 
reading-rooms  —  and  simply  inquires,  "Will  it 
always  be  thus  ?  " 

Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the  authoress,  writes 
as  follows  to  the  editor  of  the  Athenaeum :  "  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  geueraUy  known,  that  a  second  large 
and  careful  original  design  by  Titian  for  the  famous 
'  St-  Peter,  Martyr,'  is  in  existence  in  this  couutry, 
a  drawing  which  measures  some  eighteen  indies  in 
length  by  twelve  in  breadth,  is  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, and,  like  that  cited  in  your  paragraph  last 
week,  differs  in  some  minor  details  from  the  finished 
painting.  This  drawing  is  preserved  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Phdlijw,  of  Cheltenham,  and  is 
contained  in  a  large  album  filled  with  precious  de- 
signs by  old  Italian  masters,  mostly  in  brown  ink, 
which  volume  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  informed  me  he 
had  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
collection.  I  cannot  now  recall  what  the  points  of 
difference  are  between  this  sketch  and  the  painting 
recently  destroyed ;  but  I  was,  at  all  events,  so 
struck  by  them  at  first  sight  of  the  drawing,  thjtt  I 
called  Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  attention  to  the  fact, 
lie  forthwith  compared  the  drawing  with  the  en- 
graving of  the  picture  in  the  '  Musee  Francais ' 
(Italian  School),  and  made  a  marginal  note  of  those 
variations  on  that  leaf  of  the  album." 

A  Paris  letter-writer  tells  the  following  sad  story 
apropos  of  the  uew  opera-bouse.  "  It  appears  that 
Albert  Cavos,  chief  architect  of  the  imperial  thea- 
tres of  Russia,  and  designer  of  that  of  Moscow,  on 
hearing  some  years  ago  of  the  intention  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  to  construct  a  now  Opera-house 
in  Paris,  devoted  sixteen  months  to  drawing  the  de- 
signs and  plans  of  what  he  hoped  would  prove  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Having  completed  it, 
he  came  to  Paris  and  presented  it  to  M.  Fould,  then 
Minister  of  State,  who,  struck  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  design,  laid  it  before  the  Emperor.  I  lis 
Majesty  not  only  highly  approved  of  the  design,  but 
conferred  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  M.  Cavos,  mean- 
while, expressing  his  wish  that  the  plan  should  bo 
laid  by  till  the  Open-house  should  be  built.  Years 
elapsed  ;  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  erection  of 
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this  temple  of  art,  M.  Cavoa,  on  reading  in  the 
.\fonileur  that  a  competition  would  take  place  for 
the  plans,  telegraphed  to  Paris  requesting  that  his 
designs  might  be  placed  amongst  those  of  other  ar- 
chitects The  reply  was  that  they  could  not  be 
found.  The  poor  man  wrote  successively  to  M. 
Fould,  to  the  Duke  de  Moray,  and  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Russia,  imploring  them  to  use  their  influence 
to  have  the  plans  searched  lor.  But  in  vain  :  the 
designs  were  lost.  On  the  news  reaching  him,  M. 
Cavus  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  died  within  a 
few  hours. 

The  London  Review  prints  the  following  note 
from  a  correspondent :  — 

"  I  si»c  by  the  Guardian  that  M.  Jules  Richard, 
writing  to  the  Figaro,  ascribes  the  death  of  Mr. 
Julian  Watts-Russell,  of  Jlara  Hall,  Staffordshire, 
—  who  (ell  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Pope's  array  at 
the  battle  of  Me&taua, —  to  another  Englishman, 
who  was  shooting,  but  hardly  fighting,  on  the  Gar- 
ibaldian  side.  For  the  honor  of  the  English  name, 
it  is  to  Iks  hoped  that  the  miscreant  described  by 
M.  Richard  does  not  belong  to  us,  and  tor  the  hon- 
or of  humanity  we  would  gladly  learn  that  the 
story  is  a  fabrication.  But  such  as  it  is,  here  it 
is :  — 

*•  '  Amongst  the  originalities  of  this  last  campaign 
I  have  learnt  one  which  deserves  to  be  embalmed 
in  history.  An  Englishman  follows  the  Garibaldian 
forces.  He  is  armed  with  a  rifle  of  excessively  long 
range,  and  made  expressly  for  long  shots ;  to  this 
weapon  is  fitted  a  small  telescope,  and  a  reflecting 
mirror  permits  our  Englishman  to  sweep  the  coun- 
try to  a  distance  of  1,800  yards.  Comfortably  in- 
stalled on  a  height,  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  shot, 
he  pick.*  off  his  men  in  an  artistic  manner,  just  as 
a  sportsman  shoots  down  larks.  This  sanguinary 
eccentric  keeps  a  sporting-b<xik,  in  which  he  jots 
down  the  exact  circumstances  of  every  homicide 
which  he  commits.  He  has  no  political  opinions ; 
he  is  a  simple  slayer  of  men ;  but,  as  no  regular 
army  would  permit  such  44  sporting."  he  attaches 
himself  to  the  irregular  Garil>aidian  bands.  From 
the  position  be  occupied  at  Mentana,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  bo  that  killed  young 
Julian  (Watts)  Russell,  of  whom  1  spoke  in  my  last 
letter.' 

I  remember  reading  in  the  public  journals  of  an 
Englishman  who  accompanied  Garibaldi  in  bis 
campaign  of  1862,  and  who  was  said  to  have  given 
as  his  reason  for  doing  so,  not  that  he  was  enthusi- 
astic in  the  cause  of  Italian  unity,  but  that  he  was 
fond  of  shooting.  Is  this  the  same  man,  and,  if  it 
is,  who  is  he  ?  " 

M.  Avsklmk  1'etbtix  gives  the  following  curi- 
ous details  as  to  the  editing,  printing,  publishing, 
and  selling  of  the  Emperor's  speech  :  — 44  Some  days 
before  the,  opening  of  the  session  the  director  of  the 
Iiiijkt  il  printing-office  is  '•ommanded  to  attend  at 
the  Tuih  ;  i»  The  .summons  is  often  sent  tv.  t  lve 
days  lxdbre  the  great  day,  and  on  one  occasion  he, 
oniv  received  it  on  the  previous  evening.  To  him 
the  draft  copied  by  a  secretary  is  intrusted,  which 
is  instantly  printed,  the  proofs  being  sent  back  to 
the  Erntieror,  who  studies  with  minute  careful  ness 
not  only  the  sense  of  what  he  is  to  utt«T,  but  cor- 
rects the  style,  alters  the  form  of  a  phrase,  even 
changes  a  word,  supposing  it  be  not  in  accord- 
ance with  his  ideas  of  euphony,  and  sends  back  the 
corrected  proofs  to  be  reprinted.    The  pains  the 
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to  correct  is  surprising,  when  one 
reflects  that  his  style  is  considered  by  the  most 
severe  critics  to  be  faultless  in  form  and  purity. 
The  speech  has  generally,  but  not  invariably,  been 
read  by  the  Emperor  to  his  Ministers  in  Council. 
When  his  Majesty  is  satisfied  with  the  last  proofs, 
he  writes  with  his  own  band  on  the  corrected  sheets 
•  Bon  a  tirer.'  Three  separate  editions  are  then 
printed.  The  first  on  a  sheet  petit  in-folio,  speciall y 
executed  for  the  author's  own  use,  and  of  which  but 
a  single  copy  is  struck.  It  is  from  this  copy  the 
Emperor  reads  his  speech.  The  Empress  has  care- 
fully preserved  each  of  these  in-folio  sheets.  The 
second  edition  is  pefi'f  in-quarto,  and  is  despatched 
to  the  Ministers,  prefects,  and  editors  of  newspa- 
pers. Each  paper  sends  a  special  messenger  to  the 
Imprimerie  Imperial  for  its  copy,  which  is  deliv- 


boomed  and  announced  to  the  city  that  his  Majes- 
ty has  finished  the  delivery  of  his  speech.  A 
scaled  packet  of  these  is  likewise  sent  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's cabinet,  where  it  is  placed  on  his  favorite 
writing-table.  The  third  edition  is  in  large  type, 
and  on  large  sheets,  for  the  use  of  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  these  posted  over 
the  walls  of  Paris.  The  Emperor  is  not  only  a 
severe  corrector  of  his  speeches  on  the  opening  of 
the  Chambers,  but  of  all  printed  works.  For  in- 
stance, the  second  volume  of  the  4  Life  of  Csosar* 
whs  ready  for  binding,  when  he  discovered  a  fault 
in  the  distribution  of  the  chanters,  and  ordered  the 
whole  volume  to  be  reprinted.  Some  of  its  pages 
have  been  corrected  and  reprinted  twenty-seven 
times." 

44  Dr.  Bioelow's  4  Modern  Inquiries,' "  says  the 
last  number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  "  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  addresses  delivered  by  him  to 
different  societies  and.  institutes.  Some  of  theiu 
are  instructive  and  interesting,  containing  fresh  and 
vigorous  thought  put  forth  in  a  forcible  manner, 
and  will  repay  perusal.  The  first  two  discourses, 
which  are  the  best,  are  4  On  the  Limits  of  Educa- 
tion,' and  on  *  Classical  and  Utilitarian  Studies.' 
They  constitute  a  strong,  and,  we  think,  successful 
plea  in  favor  of  a  more  technical  and  less  classical 
education  than  that  commonly  adopted  in  schools 
and  universities ;  they  are,  in  fact,  a  vigorous  pro- 
test, fresh  with  the  robust  vitality  of  the  new  world, 
against  a  system  of  education  which  has  now  to 
meet  many  formidable  attacks  in  the  old  world.  It 
is  strange  that  mankind  should  have  been  so  strong- 
ly wedded  to  a  system  which  has  borne  so  little 
fruit,  and  should  still  look  with  an  unnatural  je;d- 
ousy  and  distrust  on  the  introduction  into  the  edu- 
cational curriculum  of  the  study  of  that  to  which 
its  progress  in  comfort,  knowledge,  and  power  is 
due.  4The  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,'  Dr.  Blgelow  observes, 4  had  before  their  eyes 
the  light  of  the  classics  and  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients ;  but  they  went  steadily  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  last  three  centuries  have  had  modern  literature 
and  the  useful  sciences  and  arts,  and  have  gone 
steadily  from  good  to  better.'  Perhaps  Dr.  Bigelow, 
in  his  zeal  for  science,  hardly  does  justice  to  the 
refining  and  humanizing  influence  of  the  study  of 
the  great  classical  authors  ;  and  we  certainly  think 
that  his  addresses  would  not  lose  by  the  modifica- 
tion or  omission  of  a  few  passages  like  the  following : 
4  Ulysses  and  Agamemnon  were  ten  years  in  tak- 
ing the  City  of  Troy.  Ulysses  Grant,  with  his  bat- 
teries, would  have  taken  it  in  ten  minutes  
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If  the  time  shall  ever  come  when  classical  reader) 
shall  tire  at  the  monotonous  championship  of  Tro- 
jans, Greeks,  and  Rutulians,  they  will  kindle  with 
wonder  over  that  miracle  of  romance  and  reality, 
"  The  Bay  Fight "  of  Mobile,  by  Henry  Howard 
Brownell.'  It  is  quite  possible  to  acknowledge  that 
America  is  a  great  country,  without  abandoning 
the  belief  that  there  have  been  some  jrreat  men  and 
some  great  actions  in  the  past.  The  tendency 
evinced  by  certain  American  writers  to  dwarf  the 
past,  in  order  to  exalt  their  present,  appears  to  us 
to  be  regretable,  and  to  show  a  most  pitiful  ambi- 
tion. A  paper  '  On  the  Death  of  Pliny  the  Elder,' 
suggests  reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  not,  as 
commonly  supposed,  suffocated  by  the  sulphurous 
vapors  during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  but  that  he 
died  from  apoplexy  following  unusual  exertion  and 
excitement,  or  possibly  from  a  fatal  crisis  in  some 
disease  of  the  heart,  previously  existing.  A  dis- 
course on  '  Sell-limited  Diseases,'  that  is,  on  diseases 
which  are  known  to  have  a  certain  definite  course, 
and  cannot  be  cut  short  by  any  treatment,  and  an- 
other on  the  4  Treatment  of  Disease,'  though  deliv- 
ered to  medical  audiences,  are  not  unsuited  for 
general  reading,  and  may  serve  to  convey  to  the 
public  useful  conceptions  of  what  are  the  limits  of 
medical  art  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  They  were, 
however,  like  some  of  the  other  addresses  in  this 
volume,  delivered  and  published  many  years  ago, 
and  display  the  judgment  and  foresight  of  the  author 
at  that  time,  rather  than  any  views  that  would 
appear  novel  or  remarkable  now." 


AN  APPEAL  TO  ENGLAND. 


Art  thou  indeed  among  these, 
Thou  of  the  tyrannous  crew, 
The  kingdoms  fed  upon  blood, 
O  Queen  from  of  old  of  the  seas ; 
England,  art  thou  of  them  too 
That  drink  of  the  poisonous  flood, 
That  hide  under  poisonous  trees  V 


a. 

Nay,  thy  name  from  of  old, 
Mother,  was  pure,  or  we  dreamed ; 
Purer  we  held  thee  than  this, 
Purer  fain  would  we  hold  : 
So  goodly  a  glory  it  seemed, 
A  fame  so  bounteous  of  bliss, 
So  more  precious  than  gold, 


A  praise  so  sweet  in  our  ears, 
That  thou  in  the  tempest  of  things 
As  a  rock  for  a  refuge  should'st  stand, 
In  the  blood-red  river  of  tears 
Poured  forth  for  the  triumph  of  kings ; 
A  safeguard,  a  sheltering  land, 
In  the  thunder  and  torrent  of  years. 

IV. 

Strangers  came  gladly  to  thee, 

Exiles,  chosen  of  men, 

Safe  for  thy  sake  in  thy  shade, 

Sat  down  at  thy  feet  and  were  free. 

So  men  spake  of  thee  then  ; 

Now  shall  their  speaking  be  stayed  ? 

Ah,  so  let  it  not  be  1 


Not  for  revenge  or  affright. 

Pride,  or  a  tyrannous  lust, 

Cast  from  thee  the  crown  of  thy  praise. 

Mercy  was  thine  in  thy  might ; 

Strong  when  thou  wort,  thou  wert  just: 

Now,  in  the  wrong-doing  days, 

Cleave  thou,  thou  at  least,  to  the  right 

VI. 

now  should  one  charge  thee,  how  pray, 

Save  by  the  memories  that  were  ? 

Not  thy  gold  nor  the  strength  of  thy  ships, 

Nor  the  might  of  thine  armies  at  bay, 

Made  thee,  mother,  most  fair : 

But  a  word  from  republican  lips 

Said  in  thy  name  in  thy  day. 

VII. 

Hast  thou  said  it,  and  hast  thou  forgot  ? 
Is  thy  praise  in  thine  ears  as  a  scoff? 
Blood  of  men  guiltless  was  shed, 
Children,  and  souls  without  spot, 
Shed,  but  in  places  far  off : 
Let  slaughter  no  more  be,  said 
Milton  ;  and  slaughter  was  not 

VIII. 

Was  it  not  said  of  thee  too, 

Now,  but  now,  by  thy  foes, 

By  the  slaves  that  had  slain  their  France, 

And  thee  would  slay  as  they  slew  — 

"  Down  with  her  walls  that  enclose 

Freemen  that  eye  us  askance, 

Fugitives,  men  that  are  true  V  " 


This  was  thy  praise  or  thy  blame 
From  bondsman  or  freeman  — to  be 
Pure  from  pollution  of  slaves, 
Clean  of  their  sins,  and  thy  name 
Blooodless,  innocent,  free ; 
Now  if  thou  be  not  thy  waves 
Wash  not  from  off  thee  thy  shame. 

x. 

Freeman  he  is  not  hut  slave,  • 
Whoso  in  fear  for  the  State, 
Cries  for  surety  of  blood, 
Help  of  gibbet  and  grave; 
Neither  is  any  land  great 
Whom,  in  her  fear-stricken  mood, 
These  things  only  can  save. 

XI. 

Lo,  how  fair  from  afar, 
Taintless  of  tyranny,  stands 
Thy  mighty  daughter,  for  years, 
Who  trod  the  wine-press  of  war ; 
Shines  with  immaculate  hands  ; 
Slays  not  a  foe,  neither  fears ; 
Stains  not  peace  with  a  scar. 

XII. 

Be  not  as  tyrant  or  slave, 
England  :  be  not  as  these, 
Thou  that  wert  other  than  they, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  but  to  save ; 
Put  forth  thy  strength,  and  release ; 
Lest  then?  arise,  if  thou  slay, 
Thy  shame,  as  a  ghost  from  the  grave 

A.  C. 

i  20,  MM. 
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A  ROUND  OF  OPERAS. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  England  should  be 
excluded  from  the  grand  cohort  of  composers.  We 
look  wistfully  at  France,  literally  teeming  with  de- 
lightful fancies  and  luxuriating  in  melodies.  What 
a  host  of  charming  and  gracious  writers!  —  the 
matchless  Auber,  the  romantic  Berlioz,  the  graceful 
and  piquant  Victor  Masse',  with  Thomas,  and  Of- 
fenbach, and  a  host  more.  The  smallest  little 
French  ballad  out  of  a  French  opera  has  a  piquan- 
cy, a  color  of  the  story,  and  a  certain  novelty  quite 
characteristic.  But  the  truth  is,  French  composers 
seem  to  use  music  as  a  language ;  and  when  they 
write  opera,  the  notes  and  phrases  run  off  luxuri- 
ously. There  is  an  elegant  copiousness  in  all  they 
write,  a  dainty  and  graceful  freedom.  Even  where 
there  is  not  depth,  there  is  elegance  and  fluency, 
like  a  conversation  in  their  own  pleasant  tongue. 
With  us  all  is  barren  and  hammered  out  We  deal 
in  the  old  conventional  phrases  again,  and  again  re- 
peated. To  see  this,  we  need  only  take  up  that 
most  dreadful  of  performances,  —  au  English  grand 
opera  in  five  acts,  —  The  Queen  of  Westphalia,  with 
its  quartette  or  two,  its  grand  finale  a  In  Verdi,  its 
scraps  of  Rossini,  and  its  music-sellers'  ballads. 

Iu  music  what  feasts,  what  charming  gardens ! 
each  so  varied,  and  full  of  charms  of  its  own.  For 
this  is  the  special  delight  of  musical  taste,  —  it 
should  be  so  Catholic.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
those  rigid  Puritans  of  harmony,  who  force  you  to 
take  their  Koran  —  a  Beethoven  or  a  Mozart  —  at 
the  sword's  point.  We  grow  weary  of  this  iutoler- 
anee.  All  good  music  is  welcome,  —  the  more  de- 
lightful from  the  variety.  As  Lamb  said,  "I  like 
everything  that  is  book  ";  so  we  should  like  all  that 
is  music.  There  is  one  of  whom  the  wise  are  ac- 
customed to  s|>eak  with  a  contemptuous  deprecia- 
tion, as  a  clever  fellow  in  his  way,"  —  much  as  a 
rriu:  Conservative  would  speak  of  a  dangerous  Radi- 
cal. An  1  yet  no  generous  musician  but  will  own  a 
large  debt  to  the  truly  dramatic,  most  melodious,  and 
richly  colored  Giuseppe  Verdi.  There  was  a  time 
when  on  the  affiche  at  every  theatre  in  Europe  was 
to  be  read  his  name.  That  must  be  the  poorest 
"  gaff"  of  an  Opera  which  has  not  played  71  Tro- 
vatore  in  some  shape  or  other.  Even  the  little  as- 
sembly-room of  Sheltie-on-the-Sea  —  taken  by  the 
wandering  English  Opera  Company  "  (Mr.  Adam 
Lunger,  the  admired  tenor,  and  Miss  Nellie  Max- 
well), and  converted  for  the  night  into  a  theatre, 
Mr.  Crowther  at  the  piano  —  has  heard  the  Trova- 
tore.  By  his  tunes  he  had  secured  a  hold  upon  the 
crowd.    But  yet  his  airs  of  the  "  Donna  c  mobile  " 


sort,  the  "  Libiamo  "  and  "  Ah,  che  la  inorte !  "pat- 
tern are  his  poorest  claim  to  consideration.  They 
have  always  seemed  thin  and  vulgar,  though  clever. 
His  admirers,  when  they  praise,  are  thinking  of 
these.  But  his  more  formal  and  ambitious  arias, 
ever  welcome  to  the  baritone ;  his  passionate  duets 
between  a  betrayed  husband  and  pleading  wife,  a 
gray  Venetian  father  and  suppliant  daughter, — 
these  have  the  true  ring,  a  thrilling  fervor  and  mel- 
ody, a  headlong  entrain,  and  a  tuneful  whirl  exactly 
reflecting  the  situation. 

This  indeed  is  the  merit  of  Verdi :  he  imbibes 
the  whole  force  of  the  story  and  situation.  Fur- 
ther, his  music  reflects  the  color  of  the  particular 
story.  The  Tnwiata,  that  despised  and  flouted 
opera,  which  the  critics  call  washy  and  feeble,  has 
the  strangest  tone  of  levity,  gayety,  and  half  melan- 
choly pervading  it,  pitched  in  a  half  sad  key,  and 
seems  to  reflect  the  assumed  spirits  of  the  heroine. 
Here,  of  course,  we  leave  the  theatre  whistling  the 
drinking  song  and  the  rather  ordinary  "  Di  Proven- 
za";  but  better  taste  will  admire  the  sad  introduc- 
tion, the  gay  opening  chorus,  with  its  arriere-pensee 
half  romantic,  half  sad,  the  ever- welcome  Seuipre 
libera,  and  the  dying  scene.  There  are  operas  of 
his  scarcely  known  in  this  country,  as  //  Simon  Boc- 
canegra,  full  of  this  tuneful  jiassioii  and  color,  but 
with  not  enough  of  the  "  jiggy,"  whistlesome  air  the 
vulgar  require.  So  with  the  Due  Fmcari,  which 
has  a  Venetian  stateliness  and  an  almost  Greek 
mournfulness.  And  so  with  the  delightful  Vepres 
Sicilienne*,  and  its  noble  quintette.  But  Verdi  is  a 
sumptuous  writer,  —  like  a  court  beauty,  he  requires 
all  the  splendor  of  gorgeous  dress  to  set  him  off  to 
the  fullest  advantage:  an  unbounded  orchestra,  a 
grand  opera-house,  a  spreading  stage,  and  the  fullest 
teuue.  So  ran  the  Vepren  during  the  first  French 
exhibition,  when  it  was  incomparably  brought  out. 
Latterly  a  great  change  has  beeu  noticed  in  this 
writer :  he  has  affected  a  more  solid  manner,  im- 
porting a  sort  of  German  color  into  his  writing,  — 
but  a  German  element,  lightened  by  an  Ralian 
touch,  and  this  sort  of  artistic  eclecticism,  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  excellence  in  music.  So  has  the  French 
school  been  enriched  and  strengthened.  By  this 
step  he  has  fatally  compromised  his  English  popu- 
larity. The  liallo  in  Masckera,  written  on  this  prin- 
ciple, finds  no  favor  with  the  groundlings  and  organ- 
men,  who  have  scarcely  anything  to  whistle  or 
grind  ;  and  the  masterly  singing  ol  his  "  Eri  tu  "  by 
the  wonderful  and  accomplished  Delia  Sedie,  and 
the  clever  quartette,  has  barely  saved  it.  So  will  it 
be  with  the  Forza  dA  Dcttlno,  and  the  newer  Don 
Carlos.    Vet  all  these  latter  are  full  of  lovely  and 
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even  rapturous  music.  What  a  whirl  of  a  love-duet 
for  tenor  and  soprano  is  there  found  in  the  Ballu  ! 
,  It  is  in  a  situation  like  that,  with  a  master  equal  to 
it,  that  the  boundless  |>ower  of  mimic  shows  itself. 
Then  do  fine  southern  acting,  and  rilling  tenor,  and 
fervent  soprano,  and  noble  orchestra  find  their  great- 
est advantage.  Here  does  our  slow-moving  matter- 
of-fact  British  nature  halt  and  hobble.  No  English 
writer  could  in  the  faintest  way  approach  the  verve 
and  spirit  of  such  an  effort.  Abroad,  however, 
Verdi  is  still  in  favor ;  and  galleries  at  Rome,  Flor- 
ence, Bologna,  Naples  hear  the  Simon  and  the 
Forza  with  real  delight,  —  allowance,  of  course, 
being  made  for  the  division  of  sympathy  which  the 
rising  of  a  new  favorite  occasions.  And  there  is  a 
dangerous  rival  in  Charles  Gounod. 

Never  were  two  writers  so  distinct ;  but  Verdi 
must  be  placed  far  below  Gounod,  the  latter  aiming 
at  a  much  higher  and  more  correct  standard.  Both, 
too,  have  a  mannerism  as  distinct  as  that  of  Men- 
delssohn, working  always  in  the  same  forms  and  pat- 
terns. Gounod  must  be  placed  higher,  on  the 
ground  of  more  classical  and  finished  treatment, 
and  ap}>ealing  to  higher  and  more  exquisite  pas- 
sions. Gounod  could  not  paint  the  tumultuous  and 
gorgeous  emotions  which  Verdi  chooses  for  his  sto- 
ries ;  but  it  is  to  be  very  much  feared  that  Gounod 
will  be  known  too  as  the  author  of  but  a  single 
opera.  He  is  too  good  for  the  vulgar.  Yean  and 
years  ago,  when  the  accomplished  musical  critic  of 
the  Athena; urn  was  vainly  striving  to  get  a  hearing 
for  one  whom  he  justly  considered  to  be  the  fore- 
most of  living  musicians,  wandering  one  night  into 
the  French  Theatre  Lyrique,  the  writer  found  the 
first  scene  of  Moliere's  Medecin  commencing.  This 
had  been  made  into  an  operetta ;  and  the  delicious 
music,  matching  the  hue  and  no  less  delicious  humor 
of  the  piece  in  its  quaint ness  and  fashion,  its  old  sim- 
plicity and  breadth,  without  at  the  same  time  a  par- 
ticle of  the  affectation  which  can  imitate  the  tricks 
of  old  fashion ;  the  sly  irony  and  pompousness,  the 
fun,  and  yet  the  Gluck-like  stiffness,  —  all  these 
made  up  a  combination  that  was  startling  for  its 
novelty  and  genius.  Looking  at  the  bills,  1  found 
it  was  by  a  tolerably  obscure  "  Ch.  Gounod,"  author 
of  many  operas  that  had  failed.  That  delightful 
piece  was  imported  recently,  cut  into  English  shape, 
but  scarcely  "  did."  It  wanted  the  heaven-born 
French  acting,  the  admirable  getting  up,  and  the 
almost  perfect  direction  of  the  Lyrique.  At  that 
same  theatre  I  came  on  the  sixtieth  or  seventieth 
night  of  what  V  —  the  old  "  pigtail  "  opera  of  Mo- 
zart, the  Nozze  de  Figaro,  admired  of  all  musicians. 
The  house  was  crammed  to  bursting ;  and  as  it  was 
to  be  the  last  night  of  staying  in  Paris,  I  was,  as  a 
matter  of  favor,  found  a  seat  in  the  top  gallery,  and 
from  that  high  eerie  heard  the  most  delightful  and 
incomparable  performance  of  that  gay  opera  that 
could  be  conceived.  It  was  perfect.  Ugalde,  Saxe 
and  the  charming  Carvalho ;  the  bloom,  the  light- 
ness of  touch  were  indescribable,  the  relish  and  en- 
joyment of  the  audience  as  welcome.  This,  of 
course,  from  our  volatile  neighbors,  as  we  are  fond 
of  calling  them.  But,  from  their  commercial  and 
money-getting  tastes,  from  their  engineering  and 
building  works,  they  seem  to  be  growing  about  as 
solid  as  ourselves.  That  run  went  on  for  close  upon 
a  hundred  nights.  Later  the  opera  was  revived  at 
one  of  the  London  theatres,  and  was  played  about 
three  times ;  but  no  one  cared  for  it,  and,  in  truth, 
it  seemed  a  different  opera.  Sappho  and  Mirella, 
Gounod's  other  operas,  have  all  enjoyed  only  the 


unsatisfactory  compliment  of  "a  success  of  esteem," 
though  the  delicious  dancc-mnsic  in  the  first  is  at 
the  very  top  of  that  richest  and  most  elegant  de- 
partment of  composition,  —  a  department  the  most 
fascinating,  which  the  hi^h  names  of*  Moyeriieer,  Au- 
ber,  and  Mendelssohn  huve  adorned.  Mirelfa  failed 
through  ita  story,  —  too  <iclicate  and  poetical,  too 
much  of  an  abstraction  to  be  clothed  in  the.  some- 
what coarse  dress  of  stage  conventionality.  It  is 
more  a  poem,  a  dream,  but  with  a  local  color,  with 
the  very  scent  of  the  vines,  the  hot  sun  of  the  south, 
and  the  primitive  quaintness  of  the  {feasants.  This 
it  is  that  shows  the  Intundless  power  of  music,  whieh 
can  picture  anything,  and  convey  any  emotion  and 
tone  of  human  nature.  Faust  is  therefore  likely  to 
be  his  one  opera.  The  new  Romeo  and  Juliet  gives 
us  the  gardens  of  Verona  and  the  distinct  Italian 
coloring,  the  delicate  bloom  of  Shakespeare's  story, 
and  all  the  charm  and  bouquet  of  that  delightful  play, 
but  seems  to  be  a  failure.  And  though  it  may  be 
held,  with  Charles  Lamb,  that  these  Shakespearian 
characters  and  stories  are  too  celestial,  too  spiritual, 
to  be  vulgarized  by  representation  or  to  be  dwarfed 
down  to  concrete  reality,  still  Gounod's  music,  so 
faithful,  so  spiritual,  would  seem  to  be  the  true  me- 
dium, half  celestial,  half  earthly,  by  which  the  di- 
vine Shakespeare  shall  be  interpreted. 

Who  that  has  listened  to  Faust  but  has  brought 
away  a  sense,  of  having  assisted  at  that  awful  mystery 
of  the  Middle  Ages  V  The  air  seems  charged  with 
the  strange  spirits  of  evil,  with  that  wild  mixture  of 
cathedral  music — the  rolling  organ,  the  cries  of 
demons,  the  soft  breath  of  (lowers  from  the  garden, 
the  simple  voices  of  German  burghers.  All  this 
seems  emtwdied  in  the  strange  weird  prelude,  whieh 
stirs  us  with  a  faint  frisson,  as  it  commences. 
Almost  every  bar  of  this  wonderful  opera  is  in  keep- 
ing ;  over  all  its  tenderness  hangs  a  sens*;,  as  it 
were,  of  coming  evil  and  glooui.  Everything  is  ap- 
propriate. Everything  is  unconventional.  lie  has 
discovered  new  shapes  and  phrases,  and  the  narrative 
part*,  as  they  may  be  called,  where  the  old  bald  re- 
citatives would  have  halted  on,  are  full  of  the  most 
charming  witching  grace  and  variety.  His  orches- 
tration, its  wit,  piquancy,  and  eloquence,  it  would 
lie  vain  to  praise.  It  is  itiqxfssible  to  put  anything 
beside  the  two  ducts  of  Faust  and  Marguerite  for 
originality  and  grace  —  for  the  grace  and  love  of 
the  one,  the  gathering  despair  and  passion  of  the 
other.  The  Kermcsse  scene,  so  full  of  variety  and 
good  classical  work  ;  the  now  hackneyed  valse,  yet 
so  graceful  ami  ever  welcome ;  the  delicious  jewel 
song,  wrought  in  a  very  pate,  tend  re  of  music,  grace- 
ful as  Greuze  or  Watteau,  full  of  the.  daintiest  flut- 
tering ;  the  garden  scene,  when  the  flowers  open 
their  petals,  and  wc  smell  their  perfume,  and  where 
the  balmy  air  seems  to  float  across  ;  the  tremendous 
scene  in  the  cathedral,  with  the  organ  rolling  afar 
off,  and  the  cries  of  the  demons  mixing  with  the 
palms  of  the  monks  ;  —  these  are  but  a  tithe  of  the 
beauties  of  this  matchless  opera,  of  which  it  is  mel- 
ancholy to  think  not  a  single  stave  could  have  been 
produced  by  an  Englishman,  or  even  an  Italian.  It 
is  all  music  ;  there  is  no  accompaniment  in  the  old 
conventional  sense,  the  four  light  notes,  pizzicatto  d 
la  Donizetti,  and  even  Verdi.  All  is  the  opera,  and 
the  leadiug  music  travels  on  as  much  in  the  orchestra 
as  on  the  stage.  It  may  be  heard  again  and  again, 
and  new  beauties  will  be  always  revealing  them- 
selves. The  amateur,  however,  should  keep  it 
sacred  from  being  "  hacked"  in  private  perform- 
ances.   The  full  tenue  of  grand  performance  on  the 
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■tage  is  what  it  n 'qui re*.  Yet  in  this  country  we  do 
not  know  ail  its  beauties.  There  is  the  W  alpurgis 
act,  always  given  in  Germany,  but  left  out  in  England ; 
and  die  exquisite  tenor  song,  Versar  nel  mio  cor," 
full  of  beauty  and  passion  and  color,  welcome  when 
sung  tenderly  by  a  soft,  feeling  voice  at  a  piano. 

Welcome  now  to  the  delightful  Auber,  like  Kitty 
ever  fair  and  young,  who  gives  us  music  like  cham- 
pagne, —  bright,  sparkling,  wholesome.  lie  indeed 
stauds  alone.  No  one  comes  near  him.  Some  have 
talked  of  his  music  as  light,  but  it  is  merely  the 
lightness  which  sheer  grace  and  elegance  imparts. 
Spirit  is  the  great  characteristic  of  his  music  ;  noth- 
ing Hags  with  him.  It  is  seen  to  trot  gayly  along  the 
road,  and  his  accompaniment,  light  as  a  feather, 
is  the  perfection  of  accompaniment,  and  can  be 
brought  out  on  even  a  small  wind.  There  is  perfect 
freedom  and  eloquence  in  his  writing :  it  has  the 
elegance  of  his  own  French  comedy.  His  gayest 
airs  have  at  times  a  kind  of  plaintive  tune,  not  a  bad 
toil,  even  in  the  merriest  music.  His  notes  and 
phrases  have  a  delightful  mannerism  of  their  own, 
and,  alwve  all,  are  clear  as  a  bell,  healthy  as  the 
open  air.  It  is  music  that  will  never  die.  Military 
bands  yet  unformed  shall  be  playing  the  overtures 
to  Masuniil/o,  to  Fra  Diavolo,  and  to  the  ever- 
bloouiing  Diatnaus  de  la  Couronne.  A  performance 
of  the  Domino  Noir  by  Frenchmen  and  French- 
women is  the  |>erfection  of  elegance.  The  story  is 
piquant  and  gay,  and  is  matched  by  music  as 
piquant.  What  a  bolero  !  So  with  Is,  /xxrt  de  diable. 
So  with  the  thousand-and-one  airs  of  his  that  drill 
about,  whether  selection  played  by  bands,  or  a  little 
air  sung  at  the  piano,  from  Manou  Lescaut.  In  the 
latter  there  is  n  "  laughing  song."  —  a  trifle,  but  the 
perfection  of  elegant  trilhng,  "  e'est  l'histuire  aniou- 
reuse."  The  most  gratifying  homage  lor  this  famous 
veteran  and  most  welcome  to  all  his  admirers  was  to 
hear  his  gay  march  bearing  away  the  palm,  beyond 
dispute,  from  a  laborious  and  tremendous  business 
of  Meyerlieer;  and  long  may  he  bloom  and  nourish! 

After  these  giants  come  the  rank  and  tile.  From 
all  corners  rise  pleasant  harmonics.  The  choice  is 
almost  distracting.  We  know  not  and  have  never 
explored  the  vast  fields  of  music.  There  are  Italian 
writers  by  the  score,  gay,  brisk,  and  inspiring, — 
Ricci,  I'etrella,  Rossi,  and  a  host  more.  Now  and 
again  we  hear  a  lsjlero  out  of  some  of  these  obscure 
little  operas  played  at  Bologna  or  Vienna,  and  are 
delighted  at  its  unbounded  fancy  ami  gayety,  and 
should  wish  heartily  to  know  more.  The  Crispin*/, 
sung  so  delightfully  hist  year,  and  setting  heads  and 
feet  heating,  shows  us  what  a  rich  lode  is  here.  We 
travel  through  Germany,  and  of  a  night  look  in  at 
the  little  dull  and  rather  mouldy  theatre  of  a  small 
town,  and  hear  Czar  «»»//  Zinunnrma\i,  tl»e  Narftt- 
layer  in  firanuda,  and  many  more,  all  jxipul.tr,  and 
scarcely  lieard  of  by  our  public.  We  have  vet  to 
be  presented  to  Wagner,  die  ultra-iom antic  mu- 
sician, who  by  his  own  fotly,  his  crude,  raw,  and 
terrible  spasms  of  discordant  music,  has  destroyed 
all  chance  of  bin  own  popularity.  Vet  he  is  a  mu- 
sician, original,  full  of  a  romantic  and  medieval 
passiou,  of  new  phrases,  and  a  fervent  manner 
quite  apart.* 

So  with  France.    Then"  Houri-hcs  Grisar  with  his 

•  TIk  muhicu!  nailer,  who  would  wish  tu  hnvr  a  £uir  BjJiCimen  of 
thi.i  writ-r,  *h  >uM  not  iru  to  h-ar  on>-  <>f  hi*  u^rai,  hut  *1e<ul>l 
tfii  l.)  it  wKnim,  a*  j>!»y*rl  by  n  military  rwmil  ;  be  will  tlwn 
wnadcr  ttiMX  Mich  »  corai^^r  «liuulJ  Imve  Iiwh  <>vrri'«ikud.  Or  \rl 
Him  send  to  M<-*»rt.  Kw<  r  f.*  iIk-  overture  t *  l.-h- -ii'/rin  amu^-d 
-  *  Aovt,  or  for  Crurer'*  *dccti.iti  from  th?  Vlirgtndt  W>1- 


'•  lion  soir.  Signor  Panialon  I "  and  the  farcical 
Offenbach  ;  Berlioz,  with  the  tropical  Pcrlc  de  Bre- 
st!, with  its  pretty  and  languishing  tenor  pastoral, 
and  his  Iftrruianeum,  ambitious  in  spirit,  with  dain- 
ty plums  scattered  through  it.  For  charming  tune- 
ful music  we  can  hear  an  opera  of  Victor  Masse ; 
now  and  again  can  step  into  the  Grand  Opera, 
where  one  of  Habivy's  pompous  fattw.ux  operas,  l^a 
Heme  tU  Ckypre,  with  its  five  acts  of  processions, 
finales,  and  choruses,  moves  on  solemnly  till  mid- 
night. At  Lyons  or  Marseilles  we  hear  a  n'prine,  the 
delightful  Pre  aux  Clercs  of  Herold,  whose  wonder- 
ful and  dashing  Zampa  overture  will  be  played  to 
the  crack  of  doom;  or  the  Juivc ;  or  the  charming 
and  coquettish  PottiUon  de  Longuimeau. 

Now  we  see  the  grand  and  solid  and  yet  romantic 
Mendelssohn  abandon  his  severe  Scriptural  stories 
and  come  down  to  the  footlights.  One  of  the  gay- 
est and  most  tuneful  little  operas,  furnishing  an 
hour's  charming  eutertainment,  is  the  Son  and 
Stranger.  There  the  village  tone  is  perfect,  and 
there  is  a  little  undercurrent  of  seriousness  and  so- 
lemnity quite  in  keeping.  There  is  a  trio  admirable 
for  spirit  and  dramatic  effect.  The  whole  was  thrown 
off*  as  a  sketch  ;  and  yet  how  infinitely  more  charac- 
teristic than  his  ambitious  fragment  the  grand  opera 
Lon.ki .'  As  for  Elijah,  and  its  solemn  and  massive 
progress  of  three  or  four  hours,  it  is  fine  and  over- 
whelming ;  but  the  44  shape  "  of  oratorio  is  a  mistake, 
and  it  is  in  truth  but  a  mutilated  distortion  of  the 
opera  to  suit  particular  tastes. 

Now  we  see  a  cap  with  a  gold  band  and  a  mix- 
ture of  joyous  peasants,  a  wonderful  four-post  bod 
and  a  water-wheel,  and  know  the  SonnamJiula 
(most  true  and  delightful  of  all  known  operas)  —  its 
clear,  tuneful  melodies  and  familiar  music  —  rait-io 
fresh  and  cool  as  a  clear  summer  evening,  as  wel- 
come as  the  breeze,  and  for  its  perfect  nature  and 
spontaneonsness  the  very  44  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  of 
operas.  Hackneyed,  it  never  tires :  and  the  very- 
sound  of  the  first  chorus  makes  us  feel  as  joyons  as 
the  villagers  wjsh  us  to  think  they  are.  What  a 
richness  and  abundance!  —  no  44  padding  "or  man- 
ufacture there.  Everything  in  it  is  good.  So  with 
Norma,  —  bating  always  its  inevitable  44  Deh  eonte" 
ami  44  Si  fine  allore,"  the  first  sounds  of  which  send 
one  rushing  from  the  theatre,  or  at  least  from  the 
drawing-room.  Yet  for  die  rest,  how  fine,  how 
glowing,  how  appropriate,  down  to  the  groves  and 
altar  ami  the  Druids  in  white  flannel,  whom  we  do 
not  at  all  feel  inclined  to  laugh  ri  !  And,  alas,  the 
unapproached  Grisi  herself  cuttin.  the  vervain. 

The  Purilani,  as  an  opera,  has  no  special  tun?, 
though  lull  of  tine  music- ;  and  the  story  is  dull. 
Will  Donizetti  ever  obtain  all  the  crelit  he  dc- 
>crves '!  lie  was,  musically,  no  one's  enemy  but  his 
own.  Who  would  suppose  that  t'.ie  flippant  trifles 
he  •*  knocked  off  "  as  pot-boilers  "  could  come  from 
the  same  soul  as  Lw'uil  There  is  a  grandeur  and 
solidity  about  that  music  which  is  Mirprising.  The 
music  is  as  sombre  as  the  story.  There  is  no  hurry, 
no  scrambling;  everything  is  worked  up  su  t>li!y 
and  solidly  and  with  iinmen-c  iSnmrUH-  effect.  What 
<  aarming  and  graceful  arias  for  the  -oprano !  so 
-  owy  and  elegant,  -  as  in  the  air  accompanied  by 
fiiite.  —  and  yet  so  unartificial.  What  finales  of 
passion  and  defiance  '.  And,  above  all,  what  a  field 
fv«r  the  pathetic  tenor!  whose  last  scene  in  tie 
churchyard — h.\;  kneyed  as  it  has  been  —  will  al- 
ways be  welcome,  and  is  unapproached  in  feeling 
anil  beauty,  though  the  horns  trii!  show  Mgns  of  dis- 
tress in  the  symphony.    Somehow,  nothing  that  is 
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now  written  seems  to  have  the  hold  on  public  taste 
that  music  of  that  kind  had.  Rossini,  and  his  Bar- 
biere,  Tancredi,  Gazza  Ladra,  and  William  Tell, 
seem  in  the  distance  like  recollections  of  great  his- 
torical five-act  plays,  —  fine  and  flourishing,  yet 
without  much  that  touches.  The  singing-lesson  in 
the  Barbiere,  with  its  wearisome  Italian  buffo  work, 
which  people  laugh  at  without  understanding,  will 
intrude.  The  Semiramide  is  a  tremendous  busi- 
ness, —  cold  and  fatiguing.  This  is  profane  and 
irreverent;  but  we  are  taking  the  popular  view. 
And, — shall  we  dare  to  whisper  it? — even  the 
grand  work,  his  "immortal  chef-d'oeuvre"  as  the 
opera  programmes  announce  it,  Don  Giovanni,  is  a 
serious  and  solemn  business,  a  study,  —  like  reading 
a  classic.    The  story  is  cruelly  against  it. 

More  grateful  and  less  ambitious,  but  absolutely 
perfect  in  its  way,  comes  the  delicately  tender  and 
melodious  Dinorah.  Absolutely  redolent  of  French 
peasant-life,  exquisite  in  tone,  story,  and  treatment, 
it  is  like  a  sweet  dream ;  it  breathes  the  innocence, 
the  rusticity,  the  amiable  superstition  of  a  pastoral 
district  The  recovery  of  Dinorah 's  senses,  the  be- 
witching music  that  attends  it,  the  march  and  vil- 
lage procession,  go  to  the  very  heart,  and  make  us 
regret  wistfully  that  it  was  only  at  the  close  of  his 
life  Meyerbeer  was  awakening  to  his  true  vein,  and 
was  bidding  adieu  to  his  broken  and  rugged  mel- 
odies, bis  tremendous  fanfares,  his  hurricanes  of 
finales. 

But  the  list  is  endless.  Our  neighbors  abound  to 
luxuriance.  They  have  a  more  genuine  taste  for 
music.  They  have  their  opera  in  every  town,  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  the  cheap  galleries  and  pit.  Has 
Manchester,  or  Glasgow,  or  Belfast,  or  even  Dublin 
or  Edinburgh  an  opera  en  permanence  f  This  is  a 
significant  question  when  we  think  of  contrasts. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  —  JACK  GOBS  TO  SLEEP  IN  THE  WOOD. 

Fea thebston  Vicarage  was  a  quaint,  dreary, 
silent  old  baked  block  of  bricks  and  stucco,  stand- 
ing on  one  of  those  low  Lincolnshire  hillocks,  —  I 
do  not  know  the  name  for  them.  They  are  not 
hills,  but  mounds;  they  have  no  shape  or  individu- 
ality, but  they  roll  in  on  every  side;  they  enclose 
the  horizon ;  they  stop  the  currents  of  fresh  air ; 
they  give  no  feature  to  the  foreground.  There  was 
no  reason  why  the  vicarage  should  have  been  built 
upon  this  one,  more  than  upon  any  other,  of  the 
monotonous  waves  of  the  dry  ocean  of  land  which 
spreads  and  spreads  about  Featherston,  unchanging 
in  its  monotonous  line.  To  look  from  the  upper 
windows  of  the  vicarage  is  like  looking  out  at  sea, 
with  nothing  but  the  horizon  to  watch,  —  a  dull 
sand  and  dust  horizon,  with  monotonous  waves  and 
lines  that  do  not  even  change  or  blend  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea. 

Anne  was  delighted  with  the  place  when  she 
first  came.  Of  course  it  was  not  to  compare  with 
Sandsea  for  pleasantness  and  freshness,  but  the 
society  was  infinitely  better.  Not  all  the  lodging- 
houses  at  Sandsea  could  supply  such  an  eligible 
circle  of  acquaintances  as  that  which  came  driving 
up  day  after  day  to  the  vicarage  door.  The  car- 
riages," after  depositing^  their  owners,  would  go 
champing  up  the  road  to  the  little  tavern  of  "  The 


Five  Horseshoes,'*  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  in 
search  of  hay  and  beer  for  the  horses  and  men. 
Anne  in  one  afternoon  entertained  two  honorable?, 
a  countess,  and  two  Lady  Louisas.  The  countess 
was  Lady  Kidderminster  and  one  of  the  Lady 
Louisas  was  her  daughter.  The  other  was  a  nice 
old  maid,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Myles,  and  she  told  Mrs. 
Trevithic  something  more  of  poor  Mary  Myles's 
married  life  than  Anne  had  ever  known  before. 

"  It  is  very  distressing,"  said  Anne,  with  a  lady- 
like volubility,  as  she  walked  across  the  lawn  with 
her  guest  to  the  carriage,  "when  married  people 
do  not  get  on  comfortably  together.  Depend  upon 
it,  there  are  generally  faults  on  both  sides.  I  dare 
say  it  is  very  uncharitable  of  me,  but  I  generally 
think  the  woman  is  to  blame  when  tbings  go 
wrong,"  said  Anne,  with  a  little  conscious  smirk. 
"  Of  course  we  must  be  content  to  give  up  some 
things  when  we  marry.  Sandsea  was  far  pleasanter 
than  this  as  a  residence ;  but  where  my  husband's 
interests  were  concerned,  Lady  Louisa,  I  did  not 
hesitate.  I  hope  to  get  this  into  sorao  order  in 
time,  as  soon  as  I  can  jiersuade  Mr.  Trevithic." 

"  You  were  quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  Lady 
Louisa,  looking  round  approvingly  at  the  grass- 
grown  walks  and  straggling  hedges.  "Although 
Mary  is  my  own  cousin,  I  always  felt  that  she  did 
not  understand  poor  Tom.  Of  course  he  had  his 
little  fidgety  ways,  like  the  rest  of  us." 

(Mar}'  had  never  described  her  husband's  little 
fidgety  ways  to  anybody  at  much  length,  and  if 
brandy  and  blows  and  oaths  were  among  them, 
these  trifles  were  forgotten  now  that  Tom  was 
respectably  interred  in  the  family  vault  and  be- 
yond reproaches.) 

Lady  Louisa  went  away  favorably  impressed  by 
young  Mrs.  Trevithic's  good  sense  and  high-mind- 
edness.  Anne,  too,  was  very  much  pleased  with 
her  afternoon.  She  went  and  took  a  complacent 
turn  in  her  garden  after  the  old  lady's  departure. 
She  hardly  knew  where  the  little  paths  led  to  as 
yet,  nor  the  look  of  the  fruit' walls  and  of  the  twigs 
against  the  sky,  as  people  do  who  have  well  paced 
their  garden-walks  in  rain,  wind,  and  sunshine,  in 
spirits  and  disquiet,  at  odd  times  and  sad  times  and 
happy  ones,  it  was  all  new  to  Mrs.  Trevithic,  and 
she  glanced  about  as  she  went,  planning  a  rose-tree 
here,  a  creeper  there,  a  clearance  among  the  lau- 
rels. "  I  must  let  in  a  peep  of  the  church  through 
that  elm-clump,  and  plant  some  fuchsias  along  that 
bank,"  she  thought.  (Anne  was  fond  of  fuchsias.') 
And  John  must  give  me  a  hen-house.  The  cook 
can  attend  to  it.  The  place  looks  melancholy  and 
neglected  without  any  animals  about;  we  must 
certainly  buy  a  pig.  What  a  very  delightful  per- 
son Lady  Kidderminster  is ;  she  asked  me  what 
sort  of  carriage  we  meant  to  keep,  —  I  should  think 
with  economy  we  might  manage  a  pair.  I  shall 
get  John  to  leave  everything  of  that  sort  to  me. 
I  shall  give  him  so  much  for  his  pocket-money  and 
charities,  and  do  the  very  best  I  can  with  the 
rest.  And  Anne  sincerely  meant  it  when  she 
made  this  determination,  and  walked  along  better 
pleased  than  ever,  feeling  that  with  ber  hand  to 
pilot  it  along  the  tortuous  way  their  ship  could  not 
run  aground,  but  would  come  straight  and  swift 
into  the  haven  of  country  society,  for  which  they 
were  making,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  prancing 
horses,  and  a  riding  horse  possibly  for  John.  Ana 
seeing  ber  husband  coming  through  the  gate  and 
crossing  the  sloping  lawn,  Anne  hurried  to  meet 
him  with  glow  ing  pink  cheeks  and  tips  to  her  eye- 
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lids  and  nose,  eager  to  tell  him  her  schemes  and 
adventures. 

Trevithic  himself  had  come  home  tired  and  dis- 
pirited, and  he  could  scarcely  listen  to  his  wife's 
chirrups  with  very  great  sympathy  or  encourage- 
ment. 

"  Lady  Kidderminster  wishes  us  to  set  tip  a  car- 
riage and  a  pair  of  horses!"  Poor  Trevithic  cried 
out  aghast,  "  Why,  my  dear  Anne,  you  must  be  — 
must  be  ...  .  What  do  you  imagine  our  income  to 
be?" 

"  I  know  very  well  what  it  is,"  Anne  said  with  a 
nod  ;  "  letter  than  you  do,  sir.  With  can;  and  econ- 
omy a  very  great  deal  is  to  be  done.  Leave  every- 
thing to  me  and  don't  trouble  your  foolish  old 
head." 

M  But,  my  dear,  you  must  listen  for  one  minute," 
Trevithic  said.  "  One  thousand  a  year  is  not  limit- 
less. There  are  calls  and  drains  upon  Our  incom- 
ings —  " 

**  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
about,  .John,"  said  his  wife,  gravely.  u  For  one 
thing,  I  have  been  thinking  that  your  mother  bus  a 
very  comfortable  income  of  her  own,"  Anne  said, 
"  and  I  am  sure  she  would  gladly  •  -  •  ■" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  she  would,"  Trevithic  inter- 
rupted, looking  full  in  his  wife's  face,  "  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  I  desire  that  the  subject  may  never 
be  alluded  to  again,  either  to  her  or  to  ine.  He 
looked  so  decided  and  stern,  and  his  gray  eagle  eyes 
opened  wide  in  a  way  his  wife  knew  that  meant  no 
denial.  Vexed  as  she  was,  she  could  not  help  a  mo- 
mentary womanly  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  un- 
daunted and  decided  rule  of  the  governor  of  this 
sm;JI  kingdom  in  which  she  was  vicegerent :  she  felt 
a  certain  pride  in  her  husband,  not  in  what  was  best 
in  his  temper  and  heart,  but  in  the  outward  signs 
that  any  one  might  read.  His  good  looks,  his  manly 
bearing,  his  determination,  before  which  she  had  to 
give  way  again  and  again,  impressed  her  oddly  :  she 
followed'  him  with  her  eyes  as  he.  walked  away  into 
the  house,  and  went  on  with  her  calculations  as  she 
still  paced  the  gravel  path,  determining  to  come 
back  secretly  to  the  charge,  as  was  her  way,  from 
another  direction,  and  failing  again,  only  to  ponder 
upon  a  fresh  attack. 

Ami  meanwhile  Anne  was  tolerably  happy  trim- 
ming her  rose-trees,  and  arranging  and  rearranging 
the  furniture,  visiting  at  the  big  houses,  ami  corre- 
sponding with  her  friends,  and  playing  on  the  piano, 
ami.  with  her  baby,  in  time,  when  it  came  to  live 
with  them  in  the  virarage.  Trevithic  was  tolerablv 
miserable,  fuming  and  consuming  his  days  in  a  rest- 
less, imp  itient  search  for  the  treasures  which  did  not 


exist  in  the  arid  fields  and  innes  round  the  vicarage. 
He  certainly  discovered  a  few  well-to-do  farmers 
riding  about  their  enclosures  on  their  rough  horses, 
and  responding  with  surly  nods  to  his  good-humored 
advances;  a  few  old  women  selling  lollipops  in  their 
tidy  front  kitchens,  shining  |K>te  and  pans,  starch 
caps,  the  very  pictures  of  respectability ;  little  tidy 
children  trotting  to  school  along  the  lanes,  hand  in 
hand,  with  all  the  strings  on  their  pinafores,  and 
hard-working  mothers  scrubbing  their  juirlors,  or 
hanging  out  their  linen  to  dry.  The  cottages  were 
few  and  far  between,  for  the  fanners  farmed  im- 
mense territories ;  the  laborers  were  out  in  the  fields 
at  sunrise,  and  toiled  all  day.  and  staggered  home 
worn  out  and  stupefied  at  night ;  the  little  pinafores 
released  from  school  at  midday,  would  trot  along  the 
furrows  with  their  fathers' and  brothers' dinners  tied 
up  in  bundles,  and  drop  little  frightened  courtesies 


along  the  hedges  when  they  met  the  vicar  on  his 
rounds.  Dreary,  dusty  rounds  they  were,  —  illimit- 
able circles.  The  country-folks  did  not  want  his 
sermons,  they  were  too  stupid  to  understand  what 
he  said,  they  were  too  aimless  and  dispirited.  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer's  sleep  lasted  exactly  three  years  in 
Trevithic's  case,  during  which  the  time  did  not  pass, 
it  only  ceased  to  be.  Once  old  Mr.  Ilellingham  paid 
them  a  visit,  and  once  Mrs.  Trevithic,  senior,  ar- 
rived with  her  cap-boxes,  and  then  everything  again 
went  on  as  usual,  until  Dulcie  came  to  live  with  her 
father  and  mother  in  the  old  sun-baked,  wasp- 
haunted  place. 

Dulcie  was  a  little  portable  almanac  to  mark  the 
time  for  both  of  them,  and  the  seasons  and  the  hour 
of  the  day,  something  in  this  fashion,  — 

Six  months  and  Dulcie  began  to  crawl  across  the 
druggeted  floor  of  her  father's  study ;  nine  months  to 
crow  and  hold  out  her  arms ;  a  year  must  have  gone 
by,  for  Dulcie  was  making  sweet  inarticulate  chat- 
terings  and  warblings,  which  changed  into  words  by 
degrees,  —  wonderful  words  of  love  and  content  and 
recognition,  after  her  tiny  life-long  silence.  Dulcie's 
clock  marked  the  time  of  day  something  in  this  lash- 
ion:  — 

Dulcie's  breakfast  o'clock. 

Dulcie's  walk  in  the  garden  o'clock. 

Dulcie's  dinner  o'clock. 

Dulcie's  bedtime  o'clock,  &c. 

All  the  tenderness  of  Jack's  heart  was  Dulcie's. 
Her  little  fat  fingers  would  coinc  tapping  and 
scratching  at  his  study-door  long  before  she  could 
walk.  She  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him,  as 
her  mother  was  sometimes.  She  did  not  care  for 
his  sad  moods,  nor  sympathize  with  LLs  ambitions,  or 
understand  the  pangs  and  pains  he  suffered,  the  re- 
grets and  wounded  vanities  and  aspirations.  Was 
time  passing,  was  he  wasting  his  youth  and  strength 
in  that  forlorn  and  stagnant  Lincolnshire  fen  ? 
What  was  it  to  her?  Little  Dulcie  thought  that 
when  he  crossed  his  legs  and  danced  her  on  bis  foot, 
her  papa  was  fulfilling  all  the  highest  duties  of  life ; 
and  when  she  let  him  kiss  her  soft  cheek,  it  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  every  wish  of  her  heart  was  not 
gratified.  Hard-hearted,  unsympathetic,  trustful, 
and  appealing  little  comforter  and  companion  1 
Whatever  it  might  be  to  Anne,  not  even  Lady 
Kidderminster's  society  soothed  and  comforted  Jack 
as  Dulcie's  did.  This  small  Egyptian  was  a  hard 
task-mistress,  for  she  gave  him  bricks  to  make  with- 
out any  straw,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  a  land  of 
bomhige  ;  but  for  her  he  would  have  thrown  up  the 
work  that  was  so  insufficient  for  him,  ami  crossed 
the  Red  Sea,  and  chanced  the  fortunes  of  life ;  but 
with  Dulcie  and  her  mother  banging  to  the  skirts  of 
his  long  black  clerical  coat,  how  could  he  go  ? 
Ought  he  to  go  ?  Z  400  a  year  is  a  large  sum  to  get 
together,  but  a  small  one  to  provide  for  three  peo- 
ple, —  so  long  as  a  leg  of  mutton  costs  seven  shil- 
lings, and  there  are  but  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound 
ami  3G5  days  in  the  year. 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  afternoons  the  dust  was  lying 
thick  upon  the  lanes,  on  the  country  roads,  that 
went  creeping  away  white  in  the  glare  to  this  and 
that  distant  sleepy  hollow.  The  leaves  in  the 
hedges  were  banging  upon  their  (talks  ;  the  convol- 
vuluses and  blackberries  drooped  their  heads  be- 
neath the  clouds  that  rose  from  the  wreaths  and 
piles  of  du«t  along  the  way.  Four  o'clock  was 
striking  from  the  steeple,  and  echoing  through  the 
hot,  still  air  ;  nobody  was  to  be  seen,  except  one 
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distant  figure  crossing  a  stubble-field  ;  the  vicarage 
windows  were  close  shuttered,  but  the  gate  was  on 
the  latch,  and  the  big  dog  had  just  sauntered  lazily 
through.  Anno  heard  the  clock  strike  from  her 
darkened  bedroom,  where  she  was  lying  upon  the 
sofa  resting.  Dulcie  playing  in  her  nursery  counted 
the  strokes.  "  Tcbbcn,  two,  one ;  nonncr  one,"  that 
was  how  she  counted.  John  heard  the  clock  strike 
as  he  was  crossing  the  dismal  stubble-field ;  every- 
thing else  was  silent.  Two  butterflies  went  flitting 
before  him  in  the  desolate  glare.  It  was  all  so  still, 
so  dreary,  and  feverish,  that  be  tried  to  escape  into 
a  shadier  field,  and  to  force  his  way  through  a  gap 
in  the  parched  hedge  regardless  of  Farmer  Burr's 
fences  and  restrictions. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  there  was  a 
smaller  field,  a  hollow  with  long  grasses  and  nut 
hedges  and  a  little  shade,  and  a  ditch  over  which 
Trevithic  sprang  with  some  remnant  of  youthful 
spirit.  He  sprang,  breaking  through  the  briers  and 
countless  twigs  and  limp  wreathed  leaves,  making  a 
foot-standing  for  himself  among  the  lank  grasses  and 
dull  autumn  flowers  on  the  other  side,  and  as  he 
sprang  he  caught  a  sight  of  something  lying  in  the 
ditch,  something  with  half-open  lips  and  dim  glazed 
eyes,  turned  upwards  under  the  crossing  diamond 
network  of  the  shadow  and  light  of  the  briers. 

What  was  this  that  was  quite  still,  quite  inani- 
mate, lying  in  the  sultry  glow  of  the  autumn  day  ? 
Jack  turned  a  little  sick,  and  leapt  back  down 
among  the  dead  leaves,  and  stooped  over  a  wan, 
helpless  figure  lying  there  motionless  anil  ghastly, 
with  it*  head  sunk  back  in  the  dust  and  tangled 
weeds.  Tr.  was  only  a  worn,  and  miserable-looking 
old  man,  whose  meek,  starved,  weary  face  was  up- 
turned to  the  sky,  whose  wan  lips  were  drawn  apart, 
and  whose  thin  hands  were  clutching  at  the  weeds. 
Jack  gently  tried  to  loosen  the  clutch,  and  the  poor 
fingers  gave  way  in  an  instant  and  fell  helplessly 
among  the  grasses,  frightening  a  field-mouse  back 
into  ita  hole.  But  this  helpless,  loose  fall  first  gave 
Trevithic  some  idea  of  lite  in  the  hopeless  figure, 
for  all  its  wan,  rigid  lines.  He  put  his  hand  under 
the  rags  which  covered  the  breast.  There  was  no 
pulse  at  first,  but  presently  the  heart  just  fluttered, 
and  a  little  color  came  into  the  pale  face,  and  there 
was  a  long  sigh,  and  then  the  glazed  eyes  closed. 

John  set  to  work  to  rid)  the  cold  hands  and  the  stiff 
body.  It  was  all  he  could  do,  for  people  don't  walk 
about  with  bottles  of  brandy  and  blankets  in  theii 
pockets ;  but  he  rubbed  and  rubbed,  and  some  of 
the  magnetism  of  his  own  vigorous  existence  seemed 
to  enter  into  the  poor  soul  at  his  knees,  and  another 
faint  flush  of  life  came  into  the  face,  and  the  eyes 
opened  this  time  naturally  and  bright,  and  the 
figure  pointed  faintly  to  its  lips.  Jack  understood, 
anil  he  nodded ;  gave  a  tug  to  the  man's  shoulders, 
and  propped  him  up  a  liitlr  higher  against  the  bank. 
Then  he  tied  his  handkerchief  round  the  poor  old 
bald  head  to  protect  it  from  the  sun,  and  sprang  up 
the  side  of  the  ditch.  He  had  remembered  a  turn- 
pike upon  the  highway,  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
bevond  the  boundary  of  the  next  field. 

Lady  Kidderminster,  who  happened  to  be  driving 
along  that  afternoon  on  her  way  to  the  1'otlinglon 
flower-show,  and  who  was  leaning  back  comfortably 
under  the  hood  of  her  great  yellow  barouche.  was 
surprised  to  see  from  under  the  fringe  of  her  para- 
sol the  figure  of  a  man  suddenly  bursting  through  a 
hedge  on  the  roadside,  and  waving  a  hat  and  shout- 
ing, red,  heated,  disordered,  frantically  signing  to 
the  coachman  to  stop. 


"  It  's  a  Fenian,"  screamed  her  ladyship. 
"I  thiuk,  —  yes,  it's  Mr.  Trevithic,"  said  her 
companion. 

The  coachman  too  had  recognized  Jack,  and 
began  to  draw  up ;  but  the  young  man,  who  had 
now  reached  the  side  of  the  carriage,  signed  to  him 
to  go  on. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  lift  ?  "  he  said,  gasping  and 
springing  on  to  the  step.  "  How  d'  ye  do,  Lady 
Kidderminster  ?  I  heard  your  wheels  and  made  an 
effort,"  and  Jack  turned  rather  pale.    "  There  is  a 

iwor  fellow  dying  in  a  ditch.  I  want  some  brandy 
or  him  and  some  help ;  stop  at  the  turnpike,"  he 
shouted  to  the  coachman,  and  then  he  turned  with 
very  good  grace  to  Lady  Kidderminster,  aghast  and 
not  over-pleased.  "  Prav  forgive  me,"  he  said.  It 
was  such  a  chance  catching  you.  I  never  thought 
I  should  have  done  it.  I  was  two  fields  off".  Why, 
how  d'  ye  do,  Mrs.  Myles  '{  "  And  still  holding  on 
to  the  yellow  barouche  by  one  hand,  he  put  out  the 
other  to  his  old  acquaintance,  Mary  Mylcs,  with  the 
still  kind  eyes,  who  was  sitting  in  state  by  the 
countess. 

"  You  will  take  me  back,  and  the  brandy,  I 
know,"  said  Trevithic. 

•'  Is  it  anybody  one  knows  ?  "  said  the  countess. 

"  Only  some  tramp,"  said  Jack  ;  "  but  it 's  a  mercy 
I  met  you."  And  before  they  reached  the  turnpike 
he  had  jumped  down,  and  was  explaining  his  wants 
to  the  bewildered  old  chip  of  a  woman  who  collected 
the  tolls. 

"  Your  husband  not  here  ?  a  pity,"  said  John. 
*'  Give  mc  his  brandy-bottle ;  it  will  be  of  some  good  for 
once."  And  he  disappeared  into  the  lodge,  saying, 
"  Would  you  please  have  the  horses'  heads  turned, 
Lady  Kidderminster  ?  "  In  a  minute  lie  was  out 
again.  Here,  put  this  in."  (to  the  powdered  foot- 
man,) and  .John  thrust  a  blanket  off  the  I  Kid,  an  old 
three-legged  chair,  a  wash-jug  full  of  water,  and  one 
or  two  more  miscellaneous  objects  into  the  man's 
arms.  "  Now  back  again,"  he  said,  "  as  quick  as 
you  can  ! "  And  he  jumped  in  with  his  brandy  ; 
and  the  great  barouche  groaned,  and  at  his  com- 
mand actually  sped  oiT  once  more  along  the  road. 

Make  h;iste,"  said  Trevithic  ;  "  the  man  is  dying 
for  want  of  a  dram." 

The  sun  blazed  hot  in  their  faces.  The  footman 
sat  puzzled  and  disgusted  on  his  perch,  clasping  the 
blanket  and  the  water-jug.  Lady  Kidderminster 
was  not  sure  that  she  was  not  offended  by  all  the 
orders  Mr.  Trevithic  was  giving  her  servants;  Mrs. 
Myles  held  the  three-legged  chair  on  the  seat  op- 
posite with  her  slender  wrist,  and  looked  kind  and 
sympathetic;  John  hardly  spoke.  —  he  was  think- 
ing what  would  be  best  to  do  next. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  I  am  afraid  you  must 
wait  for  us,  Lady  Kidderminster.  I  '11  bring  him 
up  as  soon  :is  I  can.  and  we  will  drop  him  at  the 
lirsl  cottage.  You  see  nobody  else  may  pass  for 
hours." 

"We  shall  be  very  late  for  our  tl — ."  Lady 
Kidderminster  began,  faintly,  and  then  stopped 
ashamed  at  the  look  in  Trevithic's  honest  lace 
which  she  saw  reflected  in  Mrs.  Myles's  eyes. 

'•  0,  my  dear  Lady  Kidderminster,"  cried  Mrs. 
Myles,  bending  forwjird  from  her  nest  of  white 
muslins.    "  We  must  wait." 

'*  Of  course  we  will  wait,"  said  Ladv  Kidder- 
minster  hastily,  as  the  coachman  stopped  at  the  gap 
through  which  Jack  had  first  made  his  appearance. 
Tre\ithic  w.as  out  in  an  instant. 

'•Bring  those  things  quick,"  said  Jack  to  the 
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magnificent  powdcr-and-plush  man  *,  and  he  set  off 
running  himself  as  hard  as  hi;  could  go,  with  his 
brandy-flask  in  one  hand  and  the  water-jug  in  the 
other. 

For  an  instant  the  man  hesitated  and  looked  at 
lib  mistress,  but  Lady  Kidderminster  had  now 
caught  something  of  Mr.  Trevithic's  energy :  she 
imperiously  pointed  to  the  three-legged  chair,  and 
Tomlins.  who  was  good-natured  in  the  main,  seeing 
Jack's  figure  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  distance, 
began  to  run  too.  with  his  silken  leg*  plunging  wild- 
ly, tor  pumps  and  stubble  are  not  the  most  comfort- 
able of  combinations.  When  Tomlins  reached  the 
ditch  at  last.  Jack  was  pouring  old  (Jlossop's  treacle- 
like brandy  down  the  poor  gasping  tramp's  throat, 
dashing  water  into  his  face  and  gradually  bringing 
bim  to  life  again ;  the  sun  was  streaming  upon  the 
two,  the  insects  buzzing,  and  the  church  clock 
striking  the  half-hour. 

There  are  combinations  in  life  more  extraordina- 

Sthan  pump*  and  ploughed  fields.  When  Trevi- 
ic  and  Tomlins  staggered  up  to  the  carriage  car- 
rying the  poor  old  ragged,  halt-lifeless  creature  on 
the  chair  between  them,  the  two  be-satined  and  be- 
feathered  ladies  made  way  and  helped  them  to  put 
poor  helpless  old  Davy  Hopkins  with  all  his  rags 
into  the  soft-cushioned  corner,  and  drove  off  with 
him  in  triumph  to  the  little  public  at  the  entrance 
of  Featherston,  where  they  left  him. 

"  You  have  saved  that  man's  life."  said  Jack,  as 
he  said  good  by  to  the  two  ladies.  They  left  him 
standing,  glad  and  excited,  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  with  bright  eyes  and  more  animation  and  in- 
terest in  his  face  than  there  had  been  lor  many  a 
day. 

"My  dear  Jack,  what  is  this  I  heard?"  said 
Anne,  when  he  got  home.  "  Have  you  been  to  the 
flower-show  with  Lady  Kidderminster?  Who  was 
that  in  the  carriage  with  her?  What  a  state  you 
are  in." 

Jack  told  ber  his  story,  but  Mrs.  Trevithic 
scarcely  listened.  "  O,"  said  she,  ••  I  thought  you 
had  been  doing  something  pleasant.  Mrs.  Myles 
was  very  kind.  It  seems  to  me  rather  a  fuss  about 
nothing,  but  of  course  you  know  best." 

Little  Duieie  saw  her  father  looking  vexed :  she 
climbed  up  his  leg  and  got  on  his  knee,  and  put  her 
round  soft  cheek  against  his.  "  Sail  I  luboo  ?  "  said 
she. 


CHAPTER    V.  —  BLUNDERBORE  AXI>  «I8  TWO  HEADS. 

When  .Tick  went  to  see  his  protege  next  day,  he 
found  the  old  man  sitting  up  in  the  bar  wanning  his 
toes,  and  finishing  off  a  basin  of  gruel  and  a  tumbler 
of  porter  with  which  the  landlady  had  supplied 
him.  Mrs.  I'enfold  was  a  frozen  sort  of  woman, 
difficult  to  deal  with,  but  kind-hearted  when  the 
thaw  once  set  in.  and  though  at  first  she  had  all  but 
refuse*  1  to  receive  poor  old  Davy  into  her  house, 
once  having  relented  and  opened  her  door  to  him, 
she  had  wanned  and  comforted  him,  and  brought 
him  to  life  in  trinmph,  and  now  looked  upon  him 
with  a  certain  self-contained  pride  and  satisfaction 
as  a  favorable  specimen  of  her  art 

"  HeVs  right  eno\"  said  Mrs.  Penfold,  with  a 
jerk  of  the  head.  u  Ye  can  go  in  and  see  him  in 
the  bar."    And  Jack  went  in. 

The  bar  was  a  comfortable  little  oaken  refuge 
and  haven  for  Miles  and  Hodge,  where  they 
stretched  their  stiff  legs  safe  from  the  scoldings  of 
their  wives  and  the  shrill  cries  of  their  children. 


The  shadows  of  the.  sunny-latticed  window  struck 
upon  the  wooden  floor,  the  fire  burnt  nto-t  part  ot 
the  year  on  the  stone  hearth,  where  the  dry  branches 
anil  logs  were  crackling  cheerfully,  with  a  huge 
black  kettle  hissing  upon  the  bars.  Some  one  had 
christened  it  "Tom,"  and  from  its  crooked  old  spout 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  a  hot  and  sparkling  htreain 
went  Mowing  into  the  smoking  grog-glasses,  and  into 
Penfold's  punch-pots  and  Mrs.  IVnlbld's  tca-cur«s 
and  soup-pans. 

Davy's  story  was  a  common  one  enough.  —  a 
travelling  umbrella-mender, —  hard  times,  —  fine 
weather,  no  umbrellas  to  mend,  and  "  parasols  ain't 
no  good ;  so  cheap  they  are,"  he  said,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head;  "they  ain't  worth  the  mendin'." 
Then  an  illness,  and  then  the  workhouse,  and  that 
was  all  his  history. 

*•  I  ain't  sorry  I  come  out  of  the  'ouse ;  the  ditch 
was  the  best  place  of  the  two,"  said  Davy.  "  You 
picked  mc  out  of  the  ditch ;  you 'd  have  left  me  in 
the  'ouse,  sir,  all  along  with  the  ruck.  1  don't 
blame  ve,"  Davy  said :  "  1  see 'd  ye  there  tor  the  first 
time  when  I  was  wuss  off  than  I  ever  hope  to  be  in 
this  life  again ;  ye  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and 
talked  on  with  them  two  after  ye.  —  devil  take 
them,  and  he  will." 

"  I  don't  remember  vou,"  said  John.  "  Where 
was  it  ?  " 

"  Hammersley  workus."  said  Davy.  "Don't  you 
remeniljer  Hammersley  Union  ?  I  was  in  the  bed 
under  the  winder,  and  I  says  to  my  pardner  (there 
were  two  on  us),  says  I,  —  '  that  chap  looks  as  ■  i  he 
might  do  us  a  turn.'  4  Not  he,'  says  my  pannier. 
'  They  are  werry  charitable,  and  come  and  sure  at 
us ;  that  "s  all,'  says  he,  anil  he  was  right  you  see, 
sir.  He 'd  been  in  five  years  come  Christmas,  and 
knew  more  about  it  than  I  did  then." 

"  And  you  have  left  it  now  ?  "  said  Trevithic, 
with  a  strange  expression  of  pity  in  his  face. 

"Sol  'ave,  sir,  I'm  bound  to  say,"  said  Davy, 
finishing  off  his  porter,  "and  I'd  rather  die,  in  the 
ditch  any  day  than  go  back  to  that  d  place/' 

"  It  looked'  (dean  and  comfortable  enough,"  said 
Trevithic. 

"  Clean,  comfirable  ! "  said  Davy.  "  Do  you  think 
/  minds  a  little  dirt,  sir  ?  Did  you  look  under  the 
ciuilts?  Why,  the  vermin  was  a-running  all  over 
the  place  like  flies,  so  it  were.  It  come  dropping 
from  the  ceiling  ;  and  my  pardner  be  were  paralytic, 
and  he  used  to  get  me  to  wipe  the  bugs  off  his  face 
with  a  piece  of  paper.  Shall  I  tell  ye  what  it  was 
like  ?  "  And  old  Davy,  in  his  ire,  began  a  history 
so  horrible,  so  sickening,  that  Trevithic  flushed  up  as 
he  listened,  —  an  hunest  flush  and  fire  of  shame  and 
indignation. 

"  1  tell  you  fairly  I  don't  believe  half  you  say," 
said  Jack,  at  last.  '*  It  is  too  horrible  and  un- 
natural." 

*'  True  there,"  said  Davy,  comforted  by  his  porter 
and  his  gruel.  "  It  ain't  no  great  matter  to  mu  if 
you  believes  'arf  or  not,  sir.  I 'm  out  of  that  hole, 
and  I  ain't  a  goin'  back.  Maybe  your  good  lady  has 
an  umbrella  wants  seeing  to ;  shall  I  call  round  and 
ask  this  afternoon,  sir  ?  " 

Jack  nodded  and  said  he  might  come  if  he  liked, 
and  went  home,  thinking  over  the  history  he  had 
heard.  It  was  one  of  all  the  histories  daily  told  in 
the  sunshine,  of  deeds  done  in  darkness.  It  was 
one  grain  of  seed  falling  into  the  ground  and  taking 
root  Jack  felt  a  dull  feeling  of  shame  and  sadness  ; 
an  uncomfortable  pricking  as  of  a  conscience  which 
had  been  benumbed  ;  a  sudden  pain  of  remorse,  as 
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he  walked  along  the  dusty  lane  which  led  to  the 
vicarage.  He  found  his  wife  in  the  drawing-room, 
writing  little  scouted  notes  to  some  of  ber  new 
friends,  and  accepting  proffered  dinners  and  teas 
and  county  hospitalities.  Little  Dulcie  was  lying 
on  her  back  on  a  rug,  and  crooning  and  chattering ; 
the  shutters  were  closed  ;  tbcre  was  a  whiff  of  roses 
and  scented  water  coming  in  from  the  baking  lanes. 
It  was  a  pretty  home-picture,  all  painted  in  cool 
whites  and  grays  and  shadows,  and  yet  it  had  by 
degrees  grown  intolerable  to  him.  Jack  looked 
round,  and  up  and  down,  and  then  with  a  sud- 
den impulse  he  went  up  and  took  bis  wife's  hand, 
and  looked  her  full  in  the  face.  "  Anne,"  he 
said,  "  could  you  give  up  something  for  me,  — 
something,  everything,  except  what  is  yours  as  a 
right?  Dear,  it  is  all  so  nice,  but  1  am  very 
unhappy  here.  May  I  give  up  this  pretty  home, 
and  will  you  come  and  live  with  me  where  we  can 
be  of  more  use  than  we  arc  here  ?  "  He  looked  so 
kind  and  so  imploring,  that  for  an  instant  Anne 
almost  gave  way  and  agreed  to  anything.  There 
was  a  bright  constraining  power  in  Jack's  blue  eye 
which  had  to  deal  with  magnetism,  I  believe,  and 
which  his  wile  was  one  of  the  few  people  to  resist. 
She  recovered  herself  almost  immediately. 

44  How  ridiculous  you  are,  John,**  she  said,  pet- 
tishly. "  Of  course  I  will  do  anything  in  reason  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  very  wrong  and  unnatural  and 
ungrateful  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Trevithic,  encouraging 
herself  as  she  went  on,  "  not  to  be  happy  when  you 
have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for ;  and  though,  of 
course,  I  should  be  the  last  to  allude  to  it,  yet  I  do 
think  when  I  have  persuaded  papa  to  appoint  you 
to  this  excellent  living,  considering  how  young  you 
are  and  how  much  you  owe  to  him,  it  is  not  graceful, 
to  say  the  least,  on  your  part  .  .  .  ." 

John  turned  away  and  caught  up  little  Dulcie, 
and  began  tossing  her  in  the  air.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
"  we  won't  discuss  this  now.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  take  a  week's  holiday,"  he  added,  with  a 
sort  of  laugh.  "  I  am  going  to  stay  with  Frank 
Austin  till  Saturday.  Will  you  tell  them  to  pack 
up  my  things?" 

44  But,  my  dear,  we  are  engaged  to  the  Kidd  " 

44  You  must  write  and  make  my  excuses,"  Jack 
said,  wearily.  "I  must  go.  I  have  some  business 
at  Hammersley."   And  he  left  the  room. 

Chances  turn  out  so  strangely  at  times  that  some 
people  —  women  especially,  who  live  quietly  at 
home  and  speculate  upon  small  matters  —  look  on 
from  afar  and  wonder  among  themselves  as  they 
mark  the  extraordinary  chain-work  of  minute  stitches 
by  which  the  mighty  machinery  of  the  world  works 
on.  Men  who  are  busy  and  about,  here  and  there 
in  life,  are  more  apt  to  take  things  as  they  find  them, 
and  do  not  stop  to  speculate  how  this  Or  that  comes 
to  be.  It  struck  .Jack  oddly  when  he  heard  from 
his  friend  Frank  Austin  that  the  chaplain  who  had 
been  elected  instead  of  him  at  the  workhouse  was 
ill  and  obliged  to  go  away  for  a  time.  "  He  is 
trying  to  find  some  one  to  take  his  place,  and  to  get 
off  lor  a  holiday,"  said  Mr.  Austin.  "  He  is  a  poor 
sort  of  creature,  and  I  don't  think  he  has  got  on 
very  well  with  the  guardians." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Trevithic,  "whether  I  could 
taku  the  thing  for  a  time  ?  We  might  exchange, 
you  know ;  I  am  tired  of  play,  heaven  knows. 
There  is  little  enough  to  do  at  Featberston,  and  ho 
might  easily  look  after  my  flock  while  1  take  the 
work  here  off  his  hands." 


"  I  know  you  always  had  a  hankering  after  those 
unsavory  flesh-pots,"  Austin  said,  with  a  laugh.  44 1 
should  think  Skipper  would  jump  at  your  offer,  and 
from  all  I  hear  there  is  plenty  to  be  done  here,  if  it 
is  work  you  are  in  want  of.  Poor  little  Skipper  did 
his  best  at  one  time ;  I  beheve  be  tried  to  collect  a 
fund  for  some  of  the  poor  creatures  who  could  n't  be 
taken  in,  but  what  is  one  small  fish  like  him  among 
so  many  guardians  ?  "  said  Mr.  Austin,  indulging  in 
one  of  those  clerical  jokes  to  which  Mr.  Troliope 
has  alluded  in  his  delightful  Chronicles. 

Jack  wrote  off  to  his  bishop  and  to  his  wife  by 
that  day's  post.  Two  different  answers  reached 
him ;  his  wife's  came  next  day,  his  bishop's  three 
days  later. 

t*oor  Anne  was  frantic,  as  well  she  might  be. 
"  Come  to  Hammersley  for  two  mouths  in  the  beat 
of  the  summer ;  bring  little  Dulcie ;  break  up  her 
home  !  —  Never.  Throw  over  Lady  Kiddermins- 
ter's Saturdays ;  admit  a  stranger  to  the  vicarage  ! 
—  Never !  Was  her  husband  out  of  his  senses  ?  " 
She  was  deeply,  deeply  hurt.  He  must  come  back 
immediately,  or  more  serious  consequences  than  he 
imagined  might  ensue. 

Trevithic's  eyes  filled  up  with  tears  as  he  crum- 
pled the  note  up  in  his  hand  and  flung  it  across  the 
room.  It  was  for  this  he  bad  sacrificed  the  hope  of 
his  youth,  of  his  life,  —  for  this.  It  was  too  late 
now  to  regret,  to  think  of  what  another  fate  might 
have  been.  Marriage  had  done  him  this  cruel 
service :  It  had  taught  what  happiness  might  be, 
what  some  love  might  be,  but  it  had  withheld  the 
sweetness  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  only 
disclosed  the  knowledge  of  good  and  of  evil  to  this 
unhappy  Adam  outside  the  gates  of  the  garden. 

Old  Mr.  Bellingham  did  not  mend  matters  by 
writing  a  trembling  and  long-winded  remonstrance. 
Lady  Kidderminster,  to  whom  Anne  had  com- 
plained, pronounced  Trevithic  mad ;  she  had  had 
some  idea  of  the  kind,  she  said,  that  day  when  he 
behaved  in  that  extraordinary  manner  in  the  lane. 

"  It 's  a  benevolent  mania,"  said  Lord  Axminster, 
her  eldest  son. 

Mrs.  Myles  shook  her  head,  and  began,  44  He  is 

not  mad,  most  noble  lady  Mrs.  Trevithic,  who 

was  present  flushed  up  with  resentment  at  Mrs. 
Myles  venturing  to  quote  Scripture  in  Jack's  behalf. 
She  did  not  look  over-pleased  when  Mrs.  Myles 
added  that  she  should  sec  Mr.  Trevithic  probably 
when  she  went  to  stay  at  Hammersley  with  her 
cousin,  Mrs.  Gamier,  and  would  certainly  go  and 
see  him  at  his  work. 

Jack,  who  was  in  a  strange  determined  mood, 
meanwhile  wrote  back  to  his  wife  to  say  that  he  felt 
that  it  was  all  very  hard  upon  her ;  that  he  asked 
it  from  her  goodness  to  him  and  her  wifely  love ; 
that  he  would  make  her  very  happy  if  she  would 
only  consent  to  come,  and  if  not  she  mast  go  to  her 
father's  for  a  few  weeks  until  he  had  got  this  work 
done.  44  Indeed,  it  is  no  sudden  freak,  dear,"  he 
wrote.  44  I  had  it  in  my  mind  before  "  —  (John 
hesitated  here  for  a  minute  and  took  his  pen  off 
the  paper)  —  "that  eventful  day  when  I  walked  up 
to  the  rector,  and  saw  you  and  learnt  to  know  you." 
So  he  finished  his  sentence.  But  his  heart  sank  as 
he  posted  the  letter.  Ah  me !  he  had  dreamed  a 
different  dream. 

If  his  correspondence  with  his  wife  did  not  pros- 
per as  it  should  have  done,  poor  Trevithic  was 
greatly  cheered  by  the  bishops  letter,  which  not 
only  gave  consent  to  this  present  scheme,  but  offered 
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him,  if  he  wished  for  more  active  duty,  the  incum- 
bency of  St.  Bigots  in  the  North,  which  would 
shortly  be  vacant  in  Hammenley,  and  which,  al- 
though less  valuable  than  his  present  living  as  far  as 
the  income  was  concerned,  was  much  more  so  as  re- 
gard* the  souls  to  be  saved,  which  were  included  in 
the  bargain. 

New  brooms  sweep  clean,  says  the  good  old  adage. 
After  he  took  up  his  residence  at  St  Magdalene's, 
Jack's  broomstick  did  not  begin  to  sweep  tor  seven 
whole  days.  He  did  not  go  back  to  Featberston  ; 
Anne  had  left  for  Sandsea ;  and  Mr.  Skipper  was 
in  possession  of  the  rectory,  and  Trevithic  was  left  in 
that  of  500  paupers  in  various  stages  of  misery  and 
decrepitude,  and  of  a  two-headed  creature  called 
Bulcox,  otherwise  termed  the  master  and  the  ma- 
tron of  the  place.  Jack  waited  ;  be  felt  that  if  he 
began  too  soon  he  might  ruin  everything,  get  into 
trouble,  stir  up  the  dust,  which  had  been  lying  so 
thickly,  and  make  matters  worse  than  before ;  he 
waited,  watched,  looked  about  him,  asked  endless 
questions,  to  not  one  of  which  the  poor  folks  dared 
give  a  truthfuk  answer.  "Nurse  was  werry  kind, 
that  she  was,  and  most  kinsiderate,  up  anv  time  o' 
night  and  day,"  gasped  poor  wretches,  whose  last 
pinch  of  tea  had  just  been  violently  appropriated 
by  44  nurse"  with  the  fierce  eyebrows  sitting  over 
tbe  fire,  and  who  would  lie  for  hours  in  an  agony  of 
pain  before  they  dared  awaken  her  from  her  weary 
sleep.  For  nurse,  whatever  her  hard  rapacious 
heart  might  be,  was  only  made  of  the  same  aching 
bones  and  feeble  flesh  as  tbe  rest  of  them.  "  Every- 
body whs  kind  and  good,  and  the  mistress  came 
round  reg'lar  and  ast  them  what  tbey  wanted.  The 
tea  was  not  so  nice  perhaps  as  it  might  be,  but  they 
was  not  wishin'  to  complain." 

So  they  moaned  on  for  the  first  three  days.  On 
the  fourth  one  or  two  cleverer  and  more  truthful 
than  the  rest  began  to  whisper  that 44  nurse  "  some- 
times indulged  in  a  drop  too  much ;  that  she  had 
been  very  unmanageable  tbe  night  before,  had 
boxed  poor  Tilly's  ears,  —  poor  simpleton.  They 
all  loved  Tilly,  and  did  n't  like  to  see  her  hurt.  See, 
there  was  the  bruise  on  her  cheek,  and  Tilly,  a  wo- 
man of  thirty,  but  a  child  in  her  ways,  came  shyly 
up  in  a  pinafore,  with  a  doll  in  one  arm  and  a  fin- 

fer  in  her  mouth.  All  the  old  hags  sitting  on  their 
eds  Mniled  at  her  as  she  went  along.  This  poor 
witless  Tilly  was  the  pet  of  the  ward,  and  they  did 
not  like  to  have  her  beaten.  Trevithic  was  affected, 
be  brought  Tilly  some  sugar-plums,  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  old  toothless  crones  brightened  up  and 
thanked  him,  nodding  their  white  night-caps  en- 
couragingly from  every  bed.  Meanwhile  John  sick- 
ened :  the  sights,  the  smells,  the  depression  of  spirits 
produced  by  this  vast  suffering  mass  of  bis  unlucky 
brothers  and  sisters,  was  too  much  for  him,  and  for 
a  couple  of  days  he  took  to  his  bed.  The  matron 
came  to  see  him  twice ;  she  took  an  interest  in  this 
cheerful  new  element,  sparkling  still  with  full  reflec- 
tion of  the  world  outside.  She  glanced  admiringly 
at  his  neatly  appointed  dressing-table,  the  silver  top 
to  his  shaving-gear,  and  the  ivory  brushes. 

John  was  feverish  and  thirsty,  and  was  draining  a 
bottle  of  mirky-looking  water  when  Mrs.  Bulcox 
came  into  the  room.  44  What  is  that  you  are  drink- 
ing there,  sir?  "  said  she.  "My  goodness,  it's  the 
water  from  the  tap,  —  we  never  touch  it !  I  '11  send 
you  some  of  ours  ;  the  tap-water  comes  through  the 
cess)iool,  and  is  as  nasty  as  nasty  can  be." 

Is  it  what  they  habitually  drink  here  ?  "  Trevi- 
thic asked,  languidly. 


44  They  're  used  to  it,"  said  Mrs.  Bulcox ;  "  nothing 
hurts  them." 

Jack  turned  away  with  an  impatient  movement, 
and  Mrs.  Bulcox  went  off  indignant  at  his  want  of 
courtesy.  Tbe  fact  was,  that  Jack  already  knew 
more  of  tbe  Bulcox's  doings  than  they  had  any  con- 
ception of,  poor  wretches,  as  they  lay  snoring  the 
comfortable  sleep  of  callousness  on  their  snug  pil- 
lows. 44 1  don't  'alf  like  that  chap,"  Mr.  Bulcox  had 
remarked  to  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Bulcox  had  heartily 
echoed  the  misgiving.  44 1  go  to  see  him  when  he  is 
ill,"  said  she, 44  and  he  cuts  me  off  as  sharp  as  any- 
thing. What  business  has  he  comin'  prying  and  spy- 
ing about  the  place  ?  " 

>Vhat  indeed !  The  place  oppressed  poor  Jack, 
tossing  on  his  bed  ;  it  seemed  to  close  in  upon  him, 
the  atmosphere  appeared  to  be  full  of  horrible  moans 
and  suggestions.  In  his  normal  condition  Jack  would 
have  gone  to  sleep  like  a  top,  done  his  best,  troubled 
his  bead  no  more  on  the  subject  of  troubles  he  could 
not  relieve ;  but  just  now  be  was  out  of  health,  out 
of  spirits,  —  although  his  darling  desire  was  his, — 
and  more  susceptible  to  nervous  influences  and  sug- 
gestions than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life  before. 
This  night,  especially,  he  was  haunted  and  over- 
powered by  the  closeness  and  stillness  of  his  room. 
It  looked  out  through  bars  into  a  narrow  street, 
and  a  nervous  feeling  of  imprisonment  and  help- 
lessness came  over  him  so  strongly  that,  to  shake  it 
off,  he  jumped  up  at  last  and  partly  dressed  him- 
self, and  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room. 
The  popular  history  of  Jack  tbe  Giant-Killer  gives 
a  ghastly  account  of  the  abode  of  Blunderbore ; 
it  describes  41  an  immense  room  where  lay  the  limbs 
of  the  people  lately  seized  and  devoured,"  and  Blun- 
derbore "  with  a  horrid  grin  "  telling  Jack  44  that 
men's  hearts  eaten  with  pepper  and  vinegar  were  his 
nicest  food.  Tbe  giant  then  locked  Jack  up,"  says 
the  history,  "  and  went  to  fetch  a  friend." 

Poor  Trevithic  felt  something  in  Jack's  position 
when  the  gates  were  closed  tor  the  night,  and  he 
found  himself'  shut  in  with  his  miserable  compan- 
ions. He  could  from  his  room  hear  the  bolts  and 
the  bars  and  the  grinding  of  tbe  lock,  and  immedi- 
ately a  longing  would  seise  him  to  get  out 

To-night,  after  pacing  up  and  down,  he  at  last 
took  up  nis  hat  and  a  light  in  his  hand,  and  opened 
his  door  and  walked  down  stairs  to  assure  himself 
of  his  liberty  and  get  rid  of  this  oppressive  feeling 
of  confinement.  lie  passed  the  master's  door  and 
beard  his  snores,  and  then  he  came  to  the  lower 
door  opening  into  tbe  inner  court  The  keys  were 
in  it,  —  it  was  only  locked  on  the  inside.  As  Jack 
came  out  into  the  court-yard  he  gave  a  great  breath 
of  relief:  tbe  stars  were  shining  thickly  overhead, 
very  still,  very  bright ;  the  place  seemed  less  God- 
forgotten  than  when  be  was  up  there  in  his  bed- 
room :  the  fresh  night-air  blew  in  his  face  and  ex- 
tinguished t his  light.  He  did  not  care;  he  put  it 
down  in  a  corner  by  the  door,  and  went  on  into  the 
middle  of  the  yard  and  looked  all  round  about  him. 
Here  and  there  from  some  of  the  windows  a  faint 
light  was  burning  and  painting  the  bars  in  gigantic 
shadows  upon  the  walls',  and  at  the  end  of  the 
court,  from  what  seemed  like  a  grating  to  a  cellar, 
some  dim  rays  were  streaming  upward.  Trevithic 
was  surprised  to  sec  a  light  in  such  a  place,  and  he 
walked  up  to  see,  and  then  he  turned  quickly  away, 
and  if  like  uncle  Toby  he  swore  a  great  oath  at  the 
horrible  sight  he  saw,  it  was  but  an  expression  of 
honest  pity  and  most  Christian  charity.  The  grat- 
ing was  a  double  grating  and  looked  into  two  eel- 
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lars  which  were  used  as  casual  wards  when  the 
regular  ward  was  full.  The  sight  Trevithic  saw  in 
not  one  that  I  can  describe  here.  People  have 
read  of  such  thing*  as  they  arc  and  wen;  only  a 
little  while  ago,  when  the  Pall  Mali  C.azette  first 
published  that  terrible  account  which  set  people 
talking  and  asking  whether  such  things  .should  be 
and  could  be  still. 

Old  Davy  had  told  him  a  great  many  sad  and 
horrible  tilings,  but  they  were  not  so  Had  or  so  hor- 
rible as  tb«  truth,  as  Jack  now  saw  it.  Truth, 
naked,  ala9 !  covered  with  dirt  and  vermin,  shud- 
dering with  cold,  moaning  with  disease,  and  heaped 
and  tossed  in  miserable  uneasy  sleep  at  the  bottom 
of  her  foul  welL  Every  now  and  then  a  voice 
broke  the  darkness,  or  a  cough  or  a  moan  reached 
hira  from  the  sleepers  above.  Jack  did  not  improve 
his  night's  rest  by  his  midnight  wandering. 

Trevithic  got  well,  however,  next  day,  dressed 
himself,  and  went  down  into  the  little  office  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him.  His  bedroom  was  over 
the  gateway  of  the  workhouse  and  looked  into  the 
street.  From  his  office  he  bad  only  a  sight  of  the 
men's  court,  the  wooden  bench,  the  stone  steps,  the 
grating.  Inside  was  a  stove  and  green  drugget,  a 
little  library  of  books  covered  with  greasy  brown 
paper  for  the  use  of  those  who  could  read.  There 
was  not  much  to  comfort  or  cheer  him,  and  as  he 
sat  there  he  began  to  think  a  little  disconsolately  of 
his  pleasant  home,  with  its  clean  comfortable  ap- 
pointments, the  flowers  round  the  window,  the  fresh 
chintzes,  and,  above  all,  the  dear  little  round  face 
upturned  to  meet  him  at  every  coming  home. 

It  would  not  do  to  think  of  such  things,  and  Jack 
pot  them  away ;  but  he  wished  that  Anne  had  con- 
sented to  come  to  him.  It  seemed  hard  to  be  there 
alone,  —  him,  a  father  and  a  husband,  with  belong- 
ings of  bis  own.  Trevithic,  who  was  still  weak  and 
out  of  sorts,  found  himself  making  a  little  languid 
castle  in  the  air,  of  crooked  places  made  straight, 
of  whited  sepulchres  made  clean,  of  Dulcie,  grown 
tall  and  sensible,  coming  tapping  at  his  door  to 
cheer  him  when  he  was  sad,  and  encourage  him 
when  be  was  weary. 

Had  the  fever  come  back,  and  could  it  be  that 
he  was  wandering  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  all  the 
beads  of  the  old  men  he  could  see  through  the  grat- 
ing were  turning,  and  that  an  apparition  was  pass- 
ing by,  —  an  apparition  gracious,  smiling,  looking 
in  through  the  bars  of  his  window,  and  coming 
gently  knocking  at  his  door;  and  then  it  opened, 
and  a  low  voice  said,  "  It 's  me,  Mr.  Trevithic,  Mrs. 
Myles;  may  I  come  in?"  and  a  cool,  gray  phan- 
tom stepped  into  the  dark  little  room.  "How  ill 
you  are  looking,"  Mrs.  Myles  said,  compassionately. 
*'  I  came  to  ask  you  to  come  back  and  dine  with 
us ;  I  am  only  here  for  a  day  or  two  with  my  cousin 
Fanny  Gamier.  She  visit*  this  place,  and  brought 
me,  and  I  thought  of  asking  for  you ;  and  do  come, 
Mr.  Trevithic.  These  —  these  persons  showed  me 
the  way  to  your  study."  And  she  looked  back  at 
the  grinning  old  beads  that  were  peeping  in  at  the 
door.  Mary  Myles  looked  like  the  lady  in  "Co- 
mus,  —  so  sweet,  and  pure,  and  fair,  with  the  gro- 
tesque faces,  peering  and  whispering  all  about  her. 
They  vanished  when  Trevithic  turned,  and  stood  be- 
hind the  door  watching  and  chattering  like  apes,  for 
the  pretty  lady  to  come  out  again.  "  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  glad  we  are  that  you  have  come  here,  Mr. 
Trevithic,"  said  Mrs.  Myles.  "  Poor  Fanny  has  half 
broken  her  heart  over  the  place,  and  Mr.  Skipper 
was  so  hopeless  that  it  was  no  use  urging  him  to  ap- 


peal. You  will  do  more  good  in  a  week  than  he 
has  done  in  a  year.  I  must  not  wait  now,"  Mrs. 
Myles  added.  "You  will  come,  won't  you?  —  at 
seven;  we  have  go  much  to  say  to  you.  Here  is 
the  address." 

As  soon  as  Jack  had  promised  to  come,  she  left 
liim,  disappearing  with  her  strange  little  court  hob- 
bling after  her  to  the  very  gate  of  the  dreary  place. 

Jack  was  destined  to  have  more  than  one  visitor 
that  afternoon.  As  he  still  sat  writing  busily  at  his 
desk  in  the  little  office,  a  tap  came  at  the  door.  It 
was  a  different  apparition  this  time,  tor  an  old  wo- 
man's head  peeped  in,  and  an  old  nutcracker-look- 
ing body,  in  her  charity -girl's  livery,  staggered 
feebly  into  his  office  and  stood  grinning  slyly  at 
him.     "  She  came  to  borrow  a  book,"  she  said. 

She  could  n't  read,  not  she,  but,  law  bless  him, 
that  was  no  matter."  Then  she  hesitated.  "He 
had  been  speaking  to  Mike  Rogers  that  morning. 
You  would  n't  go  and  gel  us  into  trouble,"  said  the 
old  crone,  with  a  wistful,  doubtful  scanning  inter- 
rogation of  the  eyes :  "  but  I  am  his  good  lady,  and 
'ave  been  these  thirty  years,  and  it  do  seem  hard 
upon  the  gals,  and  if  you  could  speak  the  word,  sir, 
and  get  them  out  " 

"  Out  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"From  the  black  kitchen,  —  so  they  name  it," 
said  the  old  crone,  mysteriously ;  "  the  cellar  under 
the  master's  stairs.  Kate  Hill  has  been  in  and  out 
a  week  come  yesterday.  I  knowed  her  grand- 
mother, poor  soul.  She  shouldn't  have  spoke 
tighty  to  the  missis;  but  she  is  young  and  don't 
know  no  better,  and  my  good  man  and  me  was 
thinking  if  may  be  you  could  say  a  word,  sir,  —  as  if 
from  yourself.  May  be  you  heard  her  as  you  went 
up  stairs,  sir ;  for  we  know  our  cries  «  'card." 

So  this  was  it  The  moans  in  the  air  were  not 
fancy,  the  complainings  had  been  the  real  com- 
plaints of  some  one  in  suffering  and  pain. 

"Here  is  the  book,"  said  Jack,  suddenly ;  "and 
I  'ra  afraid  you  can  have  no  more  snuff,  ma'am." 
And  with  a  start  poor  old  Betty  Rogers  nearly 
stumbled  over  the  matron,  who  was  standing  at  his 
door. 

w  Well,  what  is  it  you  're  wanting  now  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Bulcox.  "  You  must  n't  allow  them  to  come 
troubling  you,  Mr.  Trevithic." 

"  I  am  not  here  for  long,  Mrs.  Bulcox,"  said 
Jack,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  While  I  stay  I 
may  as  welldo  all  I  can  for  these  poor  creatures." 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  came  into  Mrs.  Bulcox's 
face  at  the  notion  of  his  approaching  departure. 
He  had  been  writing  all  the  morning,  covering 
sheets  and  sheets  of  paper.  He  had  been  doing  no 
harm,  and  she  felt  she  could  go  out  for  an  hour 
with  her  Bulcox,  with  an  easy  mind. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bulcox  came  home  together, 
Jack,  who  was  looking  from  his  bedroom  window, 
saw  them  walking  up  the  street.  He  had  put  up 
his  sheets  of  paper  in  an  envelope,  and  stamped  it, 
and  addressed  it.  He  had  not  wasted  his  time  dur- 
ing their  absence,  and  he  had  visited  a  part  of  the 
workhouse  unknown  to  him  before,  having  bribed 
one  pauper  and  frightened  another  into  showing 
him  the  way.  Mr.  Bulcox  coming  under  the  win- 
dow heard  Jack  calling  to  him  affably :  "  Would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  post  this  packet  for' me  ?  "  cried 
Jack.  The  post-box  was  next  door  to  the  work- 
house. "  Thank  you,"  he  said,  as  Mr.  Bulcox 
picked  up  the  thick  letter  which  came  falling  to  the 
ground  at  his  feet  It  was  addressed  to  Colonel 
the  Hon.  Charles  Hambledon,  Lowndes  Square, 
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London.  "  Keeps  very  'igh  company,"  said  Bulcox 
to  his  wife,  and  he  felt  quite  pleased  to  post  a  letter 
addressed  to  so  distinguished  a  personage. 

u  Thank  you,"  said  Jack  again,  looking  very 
savagely  ple&sed  and  amused ;  it  wax  of  impor- 
tance." He  did  not  add  that  it  was  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Jupiter,  who  was  a  friend  of  his 
friend's.  Trevithic  liked  the  notion  of  having  got 
Bulcox  to  fix  the  noose  round  his  own  neck.  He 
felt  ashamed  of  the  part  be  was  playing,  hut  he  did 
not  hurry  himself  tor  that.  Jt  was  necessary  to 
know  all,  in  order  to  sweep  clean  once  he  began. 
Poor  Kate  Hill  still  in  durance  received  a  mysteri- 
ous and  encouraging  message,  and  one  or  two  com- 
forts were  smuggled  in  to  her  by  her  jailer.  On 
the  Wednesday  morning  his  letter  would  appear  in 
the  Jupiter,  —  nothing  more  could  be  done  until 
then.  Next  day  was  Tuesday :  he  would  go  over 
to  Sandsea  and  talk  Anne  into  reason,  and  get 
back  in  time  for  the  board ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
Jack  dressed  himself  and  went  to  dine  with  the 
widows. 


CHAPTER  VI.  —  mi  PARC*  CCT  A  THREAD  OF  MRS. 
TKKVITHIC'S  KMITTINO. 

Mrs.  Myi.fs's  cousin,  Mrs.  Gamier,  lived  in  a 
quaint,  comfortable-looking  low  house  on  the  Chea- 
ter high-road,  with  one  or  two  bow-windows  and 
gables  standing  out  for  no  apparent  reason,  and  a 
gallery  up  stairs,  with  four  or  five  windows,  which 
led  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  two  widows  were  very  fond  of  one  another 
and  often  together;  there  was  a  similarity  in  tastes 
and  aire  and  circumstance.  The  chief  difference  in 
their  frite  had  been  this,  —  that  Fanny  Gamier  had 
loved  her  husband,  although  she  could  not  agree 
with  him,  —  for  loving  and  agreeing  do  not  go  to- 
gether always,  —  and  Mary  Mylea's  married  life  had 
been  at  fx -t  a  struggle  for  indifference  and  forgive- 
ness; she  was  not  a  very  easily  moulded  woman; 
she  could  do  no  more  than  forgive  and  repent  her 
own  ill-doing  in  marrying  as  she  did. 

The  trace  "of  their  two  lives  was  set  upon  the  cous- 
ins. A  certain  coldness  and  self-reliance,  a  power 
of  living  for  to-dav  and  forgetting,  was  the  chief  gift 
that  had  come  to  Mary  My  lea  out  of  the  past  expe- 
ricTice  of  her  life.  Fanny  (iarnier  was  softer,  more 
impressionable,  more  easily  touched  and  assimilated 
by  the  |>eople  with  whom  she  came  in  contact ;  she 
was  less  crisp  and  bright  than  Mary,  and  older, 
though  she  was  the  same  age.  She  had  loved  more 
and  sorrowed  more,  and  people  remember  their  sor- 
rows in  after-years  when  their  angers  are  forgotten 
and  have  left  only  a  blank  in  their  minds. 

George  Gamier,  Fanny  Gamier'B  husband,  had 
belonged  to  that  sect  of  people  who  have  an  odd  fan- 
cy in  their  world  for  making  themselves  and  other 
folks  a*  miserable  as  they  possibly  can,  —  for  worry- 
ing and  wearying  and  torturing,  for  doubting  and 
trembling,  for  believing  far  more  eagerly  in  justice 
(or  retribution,  which  is  their  idea  of  justice)  than 
in  merey.  Terror  has  a  strange  morbid  attraction 
for  these  folks,  —  mistrust,  for  all  they  say,  seems  to 
be  the  motive  power  of  their  lives  :  they  gladly  offer 
pain  and  tears  and  penitence  as  a  ghastly  propitia- 
tion. They  are  of  all  religions  and  creeds ;  they  are 
found  with  hlaek  skins  and  woolly  heads,  building 
up  their  altars  and  offering  their  human  sacrifices  in 
the  unknown  African  deserts ;  they  are  chipping 
and  chopping  themselves  liefore  their  emerald-nosed 
idols,  who  cit  squatting  in  unclean  temples ;  they  are 
living  in  the  streets  and  bouses  all  round  about  us, 


in  George  Garnier's  pleasant  old  cottage  outside  the 
great  Hammersley  city,  or  at  number  five,  and  six, 
and  seven  in  our  street,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  in  the 
convent  at  Bayswater,  in  the  manses  and  presbyter- 
ies. You  or  I  may  belong  to  the  fraternity,  so  did 
many  a  better  man,  as  the  children  say.  St.  Simon 
Styhtes,  Athanasios,  John  Calvin,  Milton,  Ignatius 
Loyola,  Savonarola,  not  to  speak  of  Saint*  A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  E. 

Mary  poured  Jack  out  a  big  cup  of  strong  tea, 
and  brought  it  across  the  lamp-lit  room  to  him  with 
ber  own  white  hands.  Mrs.  Garnier  shivered  as 
she  heard  his  story.  The  tea  smoked,  the  lamps 
burnt  among  the  flower-stands,  the  wood  fire  blazed 
cheerfully,  for  Mrs.  Myles  was  a  chilly  and  weak- 
minded  person,  and  lit  her  fire  all  the'  year  round, 
more  or  less.  Trevithic,  comfortably  stink  back  in 
a  big  arm-chair,  felt  a  grateful  sense  of  ease  and  rest 
and  consolation.  The  atmosphere  of  the  little  house 
was  so  congenial  and  fragrant,  the  two  women  were 
Buch  sympathizing  listeners ;  Mary  Myles's  bright 
eyes  lighted  with  such  kindly  interest :  while  Airs. 
Gamier,  silent,  available,  sat  with  her  knitting  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  lamp.  The  poor  fellow  was 
not  insensible  to  these  soothing  influences.  As  he 
talked  on,  it  seemed  to  him  that  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  had  realized  what  companionship  and 
sympathy  might  mean.  Something  invisible,  har- 
monious, delicate,  seemed  to  drive  away  from  him 
all  thought  of  sin  or  misery  and  turmoil  when  in 
company  with  these  two  kind  women.  This  was 
what  a  home  might  have  been,  —  a  warm,  flower- 
scented,  lamp-twinkling  haven,  with  sweet  still  eyes 
to  respond  and  brighten  at  his  success  and  to  cheer 
his  failing  efforts.  This  was  what  it  never,  never 
would  be,  and  Trevithic  put  the  thought  awav.  It 
was  dangerous  ground  for  the  poor  heart-weary  fel- 
low, longing  for  peace  and  home,  comfort  and  love ; 
whereas  Anne,  to  whom  he  was  bound  to  look  for 
these  good  things,  was  at  Sandsea,  fulfilling  every 
duty  of  civilized  life,  and  not  greatly  troubled  for 
her  husband,  but  miserable  on  her  own  account, 
hard  and  vexed  and  deeply  offended. 

Mrs.  Trevithic  was  tripping  along  the  south  cliff 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when  tho  sound  of 
footsteps  behind  ber  made  her  stop  and  look  round. 
As  she  saw  that  it  was  her  husband  coining  towards 
her.  her  pale  face  turned  a  shade  more  pale. 

*•  O,  how  d'  ye  do  V  "  Anne  said.  "  I  did  not  ex- 
pect you.  Have  you  come  for  long  ?  "  And  she 
scarcely  waited  for  him  to  come  up  to  her,  but  be- 
gan to  walk  on  immediately. 

Poor  John ;  what  a  coming  home  I  He  arrived 
with  bis  various  interests,  his  reforms,  his  forthcom- 
ing letter  in  the  Jupiter ;  there  was  the  offer  of  the 
bishop's  in  his  pocket, — the  momentary  gladness  and 
elation  of  return,  —  and  this  was  all  he  had  come 
back  to ! 

"  Have  you  come  on  business  ?  "  Mrs.  Trevithic 
asked. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you  and  Dulcie,"  John  an- 
swered ;  "  that  was  my  business.  Time  seems  very 
long  without  you  both.  All  this  long  time  I  have 
only  had  Mrs.  Myles  to  befriend  me.  I  wish.  —  I 
wish  you  would  try  to  like  the  place,  Anne.  The 
two  ladies  seem  very  happy  there." 

"  Mrs.  Myles,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Anne,  bitter- 
ly. "  No,"  she  cried,  '*  you  need  not  talk  so  to  me. 
1  know  too  much,  too  much,  too  much,"  she  Baid, 
with  something  like  real  pathos  in  her  voice. 

«  My  dearest  Anne,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  Tre- 
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vithic  said  kindly,  hurrying  after  her,  for  she  was 
walking  very  fast. 

44  It  w  too  late.  I  cannot  forgive  yon.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  people  who  can  forget  easily  and 
forgive.  Do  you  think  I  *do  not  know  that  your 
love  is  not  mine,  —  never  wan,  —  never  will  bo  mine  ? 
Do  you  think  gossip  never  reaches  me  here,  far 
away,  though  i  try  to  live  in  peace  and  away  from 
it  all  ?  And  you  dare  mention  Mary  Myles's  name 
to  me,  — you  dare,  —  you  dare ! "  cried  Anne,  in  her 
quick  fierce  manner. 

"  Of  course  I  dare,"  said  Trcvithic.  "  Enough  of 
this,  Anne,"  and  he  looked  as  hard  as  Anue  herself 
for  a  minute ;  then  he  melted.  44  Dear  Anne,  if 
something  has  filled  in  our  home  hitherto,  let  us 
forgive  one  another  and  make  a  new  start  in  life. 
Listen,"  and  he  pulled  out  the  bishop's  letter  and 
read  it  to  her.  "  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I 
wish  for  this." 

His  wife  did  not  answer.  At  first  he  thought  she 
was  relenting.  She  went  a  little  way  down  the  side 
of  the  cliff  and  waited  for  him,  and  then  suddenly 
turned  upon  him.  The  wash  of  the  sea  Seemed  to 
flow  in  time  with  her  words. 

"  You  are  cruel,  —  yes,  cruel !  "  said  Anne,  trem- 
bling very  much,  and  moved  for  once  out  of  her 
calm.  44  You  think  lean  bear  anything, — lean- 
not  bear  your  insults  any  longer!  I  must  go, — 
leave  you.  Yes,  listen  to  me,  I  will  go,  I  tell  you  ! 
My  father  will  keep  me  here,  me  and  little  Dulcie, 
and  you  can  have  your  own  way,  John,  and  go 
where  you  like.  You  love  your  own  way  better 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  it  will  make  up 
to  you  for  the  home  which,  as  you  say,  has  been  a 
failure  on  the  whole."  And  Mrs.  Trevithic  tried  to 
choke  down  a  gulp  of  bitter  angry  tears. 

As  she  spoke,  John  remembered  a  time  not  so 
very  long  ago,  when  Anne  had  first  sobbed  out  she 
loved  him,  and  when  the  tears  which  she  should 
have  gulped  away  had  been  allowed  to  overflow 
into  those  bitter  waters  of  strife  —  alas  !  neither  of 
them  could  have  imagined  possible  until  now. 

They  had  been  walking  side  by  side  along  the 
beach,  the  parson  trudging  angrily  a  little  a-head, 
with  his  long  black  coat  flapping  and  swinging 
against  his  legs;  Annie  skimming  along  skilfully 
alter  him,  with  her  quick  slender  footsteps  ;  but  as 
she  went  along  she  blamed  him  in  her  heart  for 
every  roughness  and  inequality  of  the  shore,  and 
once  when  she  struck  her  foot  against  a  stone  her 
ire  rose  sore  against  him.  Little  Dulcie  from  the 
rectory  garden  spied  them  out  afar  off,  and  pointed 
and  cajtered  to  attract  their  attention ;  but  the 
father  and  mother  were  too  much  absorbed  in  their 
own  troubles  to  heed  her,  even  if  they  could  have 
descried  her  small  person  among  the  grasses  and 
trees. 

M  You  mean  to  say,"  said  Jack,  stopping  short 
suddenly,  and  turning  round  and  speaking  with  a 
faint  discordant  jar  in  his  voice, 14  that  you  want  to 
leave  me,  Anne  '{  " 

44  Yes,"  said  Anne,  quite  calm  and  composed,  with 
two  glowing  cheeks  that  alone  showed  that  a  fire  of 
some  sort  was  smouldering  within.  44  Yes,  John,  I 
mean  it  I  have  not  been  happy.  1  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  you  happy.  I  think  we  should 
both  be  better  people  apart  than  together.  I  never, 
never  felt  so,  —  so  ashamed  of  myself  in  all  my  lite 
as  since  I  have  been  married  to  you.  I  will  stay 
here  with  papa.  You  have  given  up  your  living ; 
you  can  now  go  and  fulfil  those  duties  which  are 
more  to  you  than  wife  or  children  or  home."  Anne 


—  who  was  herself  again  by  this  time  —  calmly 
rolled  up  her  parasol,  as  she  spoke  and  stood  wait- 
ing for  an  answer.  I  think  she  expected  a  tender 
burst  of  remonstrance  from  her  husband,  a  pathetic 
appeal,  an  abandonment  possibly  of  the  mad  scheme 
which  filled  her  with  such  unspeakable  indignation. 
She  had  not  counted  on  his  silence.  John  stopped 
short  a  second  time,  and  stood  staring  at  the  sea. 
He  was  cut  to  the  heart ;  cruelly  stunned  and 
shocked  and  wounded  by  the  pain,  so  that  he  had 
almost  forgotten  his  wife's  presence,  or  what  he 
should  say,  or  anything  but  the  actual  suffering  that 
he  was  enduring.  It  seemed  like  a  revelation  of  a 
horrible  secret  to  which  he  had  been  blind  all  along. 
It  was  like  a  curse  falling  upon  his  home,  —  un- 
dreamt of  for  a  time,  and  suddenly  realized.  A 
great  swift  hatred  flamed  up  in  his  heart  against  the 
calm  and  passive  creature  who  had  wrought  it,  — 
who  was  there  before  him  waiting  for  bis  assent  to 
her  excellent  arrangements;  a  hatred,  indeed,  of 
which  she  was  unworthy  and  unconscious ;  for  Anne 
was  a  woman  of  slow  perception.  It  took  a  long 
time  for  her  to  realize  the  effect  of  her  words,  or  to 
understand  what  was  passing  in  other  people's 
minds.  She  was  not  more  annoyed  now  with  Tre- 
vithic than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time  past.  She 
had  no  conception  of  the  furies  of  scorn  and  hatred 
which  were  battling  and  tearing  at  the  poor  fellow's 
kind  heart :  she  had  not  herself  begun  to  respond 
even  to  her  own  emotions ;  and  so  she  stood  quite 
quietly,  expecting,  like  some  stupid  bird  by  the 
water's  edge,  waiting  for  the  wave  to  overwhelm 
her.  "  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  V "  she  said  at 
last.  Trcvithic  was  roused  by  his  wife's  question, 
and  answered  it.  44  Yes  ;  just  as  you  wish,"  he  said, 
in  an  odd,  cracked  voice,  with  a  melancholy  j  ir  in 
it.  44  Just  as  you  like,  Anne."  And  without  look- 
ing at  her  again,  he  began  once  more  to  tramp  along 
the  shingle,  crushing  the  pebbles  under  his  feet  as 
he  went.  The  little  stones  started  and  rolled  away 
under  his  impatient  tread.  Anne  from  habit  fol- 
lowed him,  without  much  thinking  where  she  was 
going,  or  what  aim  she  had  in  so  doing ;  but  she 
could  not  keep  up  with  his  strong  progress,  —  the 
distance  widened  and  widened  between  them.  John 
walked  farther  away,  while  Mrs.  Trevithic  following 
after,  trying  in  vain  to  hasten  her  lagging  steps, 
grew  sad  and  frightened  all  at  once  as  she  saw  him 
disappearing  in  the  distance.  Her  feet  failed,  her 
heart  sank,  her  courage  died  away  all  suddenly. 
Like  a  flame  blown  out,  all  the  fire  of  her  vexation 
and  impatience  was  gone,  and  only  a  dreary  noth- 
ing remained.  And  more  hard  to  bear  even  than 
the  troubles,  the  pains,  tbo  aches,  the  longings  of 
life,  arc  its  blanks  and  its  wants.  Outer  darkness, 
with  the  tormenting  fires  and  the  companion  devils, 
is  not  the  outer  darkness  that  has  overwhelmed 
strong  hearts  with  terror  and  apprehension.  No 
words,  no  response,  silence,  abandonment,  —  to  us 
weak,  loving,  longing  human  creatures,  that  is  the 
worst  fate  of  all.  , 

Anne  became  very  tired,  struggling  after  Tre- 
vithic. A  gull  flapped  across  her  path,  and  frij.'iit- 
ened  her.  Little  by  little  she  began  to  realize  iSiat 
she  had  sent  him  away,  and  he  was  going.  She 
could  see  him  still;  he  had  not  yet  turned  up  tlie 
steps  from  the  clifl'  to  the  rectory  garden,  but  he 
was  gone  as  certainly  as  if  she  could  no  longer  see 
him.  And  then  she  liegan  to  learn  in  a  void  of 
incredulous  amaze,  poor  sluggish  soul,  that  life  wai 
hard,  very  hard,  aud  terribly  remorseless ;  that  when 
you  strike,  the  blow  falls ;  that  what  you  wish  is  not 
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always  what  you  want ;  that  it  is  easy  to  call  people 
to  you  once  perhaps,  and  to  send  them  away  once, 
but  that  when  they  come  they  stay,  and  when  they 
go  they  are  gone  and  all  is  over.  Why  was  he  so 
headstrong,  so  ungrateful,  so  unreasonable  ?  Was 
she  not  right  to  blame  him  ?  and  had  be  not  owned 
himself  to  be  in  the  wrong  ?  Ah,  poor  wife,  poor 
wife !  Something  choking  and  blinding  seemed  to 
smite  the  unhappy  woman  in  her  turn.  She  reached 
the  steps  at  last  that  lead  up  the  cliff  to  the  rectory 
garden  where  little  Dulcie  had  been  playing  when 
her  mothec  left  her.  Anne  longed  to  find  her  there, 
—  to  clutch  her  in  her  poor  aching  anus,  and  cover 
her  sweet  little  rosy  face  with  kisses.  "  Dulcie," 
she  called,  "  Dulcie,  Dulcie  ! "  her  voice  echoing  so 
sadly  that  it  struck  herself,  but  Dulcie's  cheery  lit- 
tle scream  of  gladness  did  not  answer,  and  Anne  — 
who  took  this  silence  as  a  bad  omen  —  felt  her 
heart  sink  lower.  In  a  dim  way  she  felt  that  if 
she  could  have  met  Dulcie  all  would  have  been 
well. 

She  was  calling  still,  when  some  one  answered  ; 
figures  came  to  the  hall-door,  half  a  dozen  officious 
hands  were  outstretched,  unci  friendly  greetings 
met  her.  There  was  Miss  Triquett  who  was  call- 
ing with  Miss  Moineaux,  and  Miss  Simmonds  who 
had  driven  up  in  her  basket-carriage,  and  old  Mr. 
Bellingham  trying  in  a  helpless  way  to  entertain 
his  visitrvsses,  and  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
them  all.  The  old  gentleman,  much  relieved  at 
the  sight  of  his  daughter,  called  her  to  him  with  a 
cheerful,  "  Ah,  my  dear,  here  you  are.  I  shall  now 
leave  these  ladies  in  better  hands  than  mine.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  have  a  sermon  to  write."  Aud 
Mr.  Bellingham  immediately  and  benevolently 
trotted  away. 

With  the  curious  courage  of  women,  and  long 
habitude,  Mrs.  Trevithic  took  off  her  hat  and 
smoothed  her  straight  hair,  and  sat  down,  and 
mechanically  began  to  make  conversation  for  the 
three  old  ladies  who  established  themselves  com- 
fortably in  the  pleasant  bow-windowed  drawing- 
room  and  prepared  for  a  good  chat.  Miss  Sim- 
monds took  the  sofa  as  her  right  (as  I  have  said 
before,  size  has  a  certain  precedence  of  its  own). 
Miss  Triquett,  as  usual,  rapidly  glanced  round  the 
apartment,  took  in  the  importation  of  workboxes, 
baskets,  toy-boxes,  &c.  which  Anne's  arrival  had 
scattered  about,  the  trimming  on  Mrs.  Trevithie's 
dress,  the  worn  lines  under  uer  eyes.  Mrs.  Tre- 
vithic took  her  knitting  from  one  of  the  baskets, 
and  rang  the  bell  and  desired  the  man  to  find  Miss 
Dulcie  and  send  her;  and  meanwhile  the  stream 
of  conversation  flowed  on  uninterruptedly.  Mr. 
Trevithic  was  well.  Only  come  for  a  day  !  And 
the  little  girl?  Thanks, — yes.  Little  Dulcie's 
cold  had  been  severe,  —  linseed-poultices,  squills, 
ipecacuanha  wine;  thanks,  yes.  Mrs.  Trevithic 
was  already  aware  of  their  valuable  medicinal  prop- 
erties. Mr.  Pelligrew,  the  present  curate,  had 
sprained  his  thumb  in  the  pulpit-door,  —  wet  blin- 
dages, &c.  &c.  Here  Miss  Simmonds,  whose  eyes 
had  been  fixed  upon  the  window  all  this  time,  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  — 

M  How  fond  your  husband  is  of  that  dear  child 
Dulcie,  Mrs.  Trevithic!  There  she  is  with  her 
papa  in  the  garden." 

"Dear  mel"  said  Triquett,  stretching  her  long 
neck  and  lighting  up  with  excitement    "  Mr.  Tre- 
vithic must  be  going  away;  you  never  told  us. 
He  is  carrying  a  carpet-bag." 
As  she  spoke,  Anne,  who  had  been  sitting  with 


her  back  to  the  window,  started  up  and  her  knit- 
ting fell  off  her  lap.  She  was  irresolute  for  an 
instant.  He  could  not  be  going,  —  going  like  that, 
without  a  word.    No,  she  would  not  go  to  him. 

"  ()  dear  me ! "  said  Miss  Simmonds,  who  had 
been  trying  to  hook  up  the  little  rolling  balls  of 
worsted  with  the  end  of  her  parasol,  "just  see 
what  I  have  done."  And  she  held  it  up  spindle- 
fashion  with  the  long  thread  twitted  round  it  and 
hooked. 

"  I  think  I  can  undo  it,"  said  Miss  Moineaux. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I,  —  I  want  to  speak  to  my 
husband,"  said  Mrs.  Trevithic,  starting  up  and 
running  to  the  door. 

*'  He  is  gone,"  said  Miss  Triquett  to  the  others, 
looking  once  more  out  through  the  big  pleasant 
window.  '•  Dear  Miss  Moineaux,  into  what  a  mess 
you  have  got  that  knitting,  —  let  me  cut  the. 
thread." 

"  Poor  thing,  she  is  too  late,"  said  Miss  Moineaux, 
letting  the  two  end*  of  the  thread  fall  to  the 
ground. 

TORNADOES. 

BT  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  U.  A .,  K.  R.  A.  S. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  subjected  to 
agencies  which  —  beneficial,  doubtless,  in  tiie  long 
run,  perhaps  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  ter- 
restrial races  —  appear,  at  first  sight,  energetically 
destructive.  Sucn  are  —  in  order  of  destructive- 
ness  —  the  hurricane,  the  earthquake,  the  volcano, 
and  the  thunder-storm.  When  we  read  of  earth- 
quakes, such  as  those  which  overthrew  Lisbon,  Cal- 
lao,  and  Riobatnha,  and  learn  that  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  fell  victims  in  the  great  Sicilian 
earthquake  in  1693,  and  probably  three  .hundred 
thousand  in  the  two  earthquakes  which  assailed 
Antioch  in  the  years  526  and  612,  we  are  disposed 
to  assign  at  once  to  this  devastating  phenomenon  the 
foremost  place  among  the  agenU  of  destruction. 
But  this  judgment  must  be  reversed  when  we  con- 
sider that  earthquakes — though  so  fearfully  and 
suddenly  destructive  both  to  life  and  property  — 
yet  occur  but  seldom  compared  with  wind-storms, 
while  the  effects  of  a  real  hurricane  are  scarcely  less 
destructive  than  those  of  the.  sharpest  shocks  of 
earthquake-  After  ordinary  storms,  long  miles  of 
the  sea-coast  are  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  many 
once  gallant  ships,  and  with  the  bodies  of  their  hap- 
less crews.  In  the  spring  of  1866  there  might  be 
seen  at  a  single  view  from  the  heights  near  Plym- 
outh twenty-two  shipwrecked  vessels,  and  this  after 
a  storm,  which,  though  severe,  was  but  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  hurricanes  which  sweep  over  the 
torrid  zones,  and  thence,  scarcely  diminished  in 
force,  as  far  north  sometimes  as  our  own  latitudes. 
It  was  in  such  a  hurricane  that  the  11  Royal  Char- 
ter" was  wrecked,  and  hundreds  of  stout  ships 
with  her.  In  the  great  hurricane  of  1780,  which 
commenced  at  Barbadoes  and  swept  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  North  Atlantic,  fifty  sail  were 
driven  ashore  at  the  Bermudas,  two  line-of- battle 
shijis  went  down  at  Bea,  and  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  persons  lost  their  lives  on  the  land.  So 
tremendous  was  the  force  of  this  hurricane  (Cap- 
tain Maun*  tells  us)  that  "  the  bark  was  blown  from 
the  trees,* and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  destroyed; 
the  very  bottom  and  depths  of  the  sea  were  up- 
rooted, —  forts  and  castles  were  washed  away,  and 
their  great  guns  carried  in  the  air  like  chaff ;  bouses 
were  razed ;  ships  wrecked  ;  and  the  bodies  of  men 
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and  beasts  lifted  up  in  the  air  and  dashed  to  pieces 
in  the  storm,"  —  an  account,  however,  which 
(though  doubtless  faithfully  rendered  by  Maury 
from  the  authorities  he  consulted)  must  perhaps  be 
accepted  cum  graiw,  and  especially  with  reference 
to  the  great  guns  carried  in  the  air  44  like  chaff."  * 

In  toe  gale  of  August,  1 782,  all  the  trophies  of 
Lord  Rodney's  victory,  except  the  "  Ardent,"  we  re 
destroyed,  two  British  ships-of-tbe-linc  foundered 
at  sea,  numbers  of  merchantmen  under  Admiral 
Graves's  convoy  were  wrecked,  and  at  sea  alone 
three  thousand  lives  were  lost. 

But,  quite  recently,  a  storm  far  more  destructive 
than  these  swept  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Most 
of  our  readers  doubtless  remember  the  great  gale 
of  October,  1864,  in  which  all  the  ships  in  harbor 
at  Calcutta  were  swept  from  their  anchorage,  and 
driven  one  upon  another  in  inextricable  confusion. 
Fearful  as  was  the  loss  of  life  and  property  in  Cal- 
cutta harbor,  the  destruction  on  land  was  greater. 
A  vast  wave  swept  for  miles  over  the  surrounding 
country,  embankments  were  destroyed,  and  whole 
villages,  with  their  inhabitants,  swept  away.  Fifty 
thousand  souls  it  is  believed  perished  in  this  fearful 
/hurricane. 

The  gale  which  has  just  ravaged  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  adds  another  to  the  long  list  of  disastrous 
hurricanes.  As  we  write,  the  effects  produced  by 
this  tornado  are  beginning  to  be  made  known. 
Already  its  destructiveness  has  become  but  too  cer- 
tainly evidenced. 

The  laws  which  appear  to  regulate  the  genera- 
tion and  the  progress  of  cyclonic  storms  are  well 
worthy  of  careful  Btudy. 

The  regions  chiefly  infested  by  hurricanes  are  the 
West  Indies,  the  southern  parts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  China  seas. 
Each  region  has  its  special  hurricane  season. 

In  the  West  Indies,  cyclones  occur  principally  in 
August  and  September,  when  the  southeast  mon- 
soons are  at  their  height  At  the  same  season  the 
African  southwesterly  monsoons  are  blowing.  Ac- 
cordingly there  are  two  sets  of  winds,  both  blowing 
heavily  and  steadily  from  the  Atlantic,  disturbing 
the  atmospheric  equilibrium,  and  thus  in  all  prob- 
ability generating  the  great  West  Indian  hurri- 
canes. The  storms  thus  arising  show  their  force  first 
at  a  distance  of  about  six  or  seven  hundred  miles 
from  the  equator,  and  far  to  the  east  of  the  region 
in  which  they  attain  their  greatest  fur)'.  Thev  sweep 
with  a  northwesterly  course  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
pass  thence  northwards,  and  so  to  the  northeast, 
sweeping  in  a  wide  curve  (resembling  the  letter  U 
placed  thus  c^)  around  the  West  Indian  seas,  and 
thence  travelling  across  the  Atlantic,  generally  ex- 
pending their  fury  before  they  reach  the  shores  of 
Western  Europe.  This  course  is  the  storm-track 
(or  storm-  (3  as  we  shall  call  it).  Of  the  behavior 
of  the  winds  as  they  traverse  this  track,  we  shall 
have  to  speak  when  we  come  to  consider  the  pecu- 
liarity from  which  these  storms  derive  their  names 
of  "  cyclones  "  and  44  tornadoes." 

The  hurricanes  of  the  Indian  Ocean  occur  at  the 
44  changing  of  the  monsoons."  44  During  the  inter- 
regnum," writes  Maury,  "  the  fiends  of  the  storm 
hold  their  terrific  sway."  Becalmed,  often,  for  a 
day  or  two,  seamen  hear  moaning  sounds  in  the  air, 
forewarning  them  of  the  coming  storm.    Then,  sud- 
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We  remember  to  hare  read  that  ta  thi»  hurricane  gun*  which 
Unir  lain  under  water  were  waabed  np  like  mere  drift  upoo  the 
P  rhap»  this  cin.-umat.uic;  jrr^w  ttrRiiiudly  into  the  iucreu- 


denly,  the  winds  break  loose  from  the  forces  which 
have  for  a  while  controlled  them,  and  44  seem  to  rage 
with  a  fury  that  would  break  up  the  fountains  of  the 
deep." 

In  the  North  Indian  seas  hurricanes  rage  at  the 
same  season  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  China  seas  occur  those  fearful  galea  known 
among  sailors  as  44 typhoons,"  or  "white  squalb." 
These  take  place  at  the  changing  of  the  monsoons. 
Generated,  like  the  West  Indian  hurricanes,  at  a 
distance  of  some  ten  or  twelve  degrees  from  the 

Xitor,  typhoons  sweep  in  a  curve  similar  to  that 
wed  by  the  Atlantic  storms  around  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  shores  of  China  to  the 
Japanese  Islands. 

Then*,  occur  land-storms,  also,  of  a  cyclonic  char- 
acter in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  44 1  have  often 
observed  the  paths  of  such  storms,"  says  Maury, 
14  through  the  forests  of  the  Mississippi.  There  the 
track  ot  these  tornadoes  is  called  a  *  wind-road,'  be- 
cause they  make  an  avenue  through  the  wood  straight 
along,  and  as  clear  of  trees  as  if  the  old  denizens  of 
the  forest  had  been  cleared  with  an  axe.  I  have 
seen  trees  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  the  top,  with  its  limbs,  lying  next  the 
hole  whence  the  root  came."  Another  writer,  who 
was  an  eyewitness  to  the  jjrogress  of  one  of  these 
American  land-storms,  thus  speaks  of  its  destructive 
effects.  44 1  saw,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  the 
noblest  trees  of  the  forest  were  falling  into  pieces. 
A  mass  of  branches,  twigs,  foliage,  and  dust  moved 
through  the  air,  whirled  onwards  like  a  cloud  of 
feathers,  and  passing,  disclosed  a  wide  space  filled 
with  broken  trees,  naked  stumps,  and  heaps  of 
shapeless  ruins,  which  marked  the  path  of  the  tem- 
pest." 

If  it  appeared,  on  a  careful  comparison  of  obser- 
vations made  in  different  places,  that  these  winds 
swept  directly  along  those  tracks  which  they  appear 
to  follow,  a  comparatively  simple  problem  would  be 
presented  to  the  meteorologist.  But  this  is  not 
found  to  be  the  case.  At  one  part  of  a  hurricane's 
course  the  storm  appears  to  be  travelling  with  fear- 
ful fury  along  the  true  storm-  cj ;  at  another  less 
furiously  directly  across  the  storm-track ;  at  another, 
but  with  yet  diminished  force,  though  still  fiercely, 
in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  storm- 
track. 

All  these  motions  appear  to  be  fairly  accounted 
for  by  the  theory  that  the  true  path  of  the  storm  is 
a  spiral  —  or  rather,  that  while  the  centre  of  dis- 
turbance continually  travels  onwards  in  a  widely 
extended  curve,  the  storm-wind  sweeps  continually 
around  the  centre  of  disturbance,  as  a  whirlpool 
around  its  vortex. 

And  here  a  remarkable  circumstance  attracts  our 
notice,  the  consideration  of  which  points  to  the 
mode  in  which  cyclones  may  be  conceived  to  be 
generated.  It  is  found,  by  a  careful  study  of  differ- 
ent observations  made  upon  the  same  storm,  that 
cyclones  in  the  northern  hemisphere  invariably  sweep 
round  the  onward  travelling  vortex  of  disturbance 
in  one  direction,  and  southern  cyclones  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  If  we  place  a  watch-face  upwards 
upon  one  of  the  northern  cyclone  regions  in  a  Mer- 
cator's  chart,  then  the  motion  of  the  hands  is  con- 
trary to  the  direction  in  which  the  cyclone  whirls ; 
when  the  wateh  is  shifted  to  a  southern  cyclone  re- 
gion, the  motion  of  the  hands  takes  place  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  cyclone  motion.  This  pecu-> 
liarity  is  converted  into  the  following  rnle-of-thumb 
for  sailors  who  encounter  a  cyclone,  and  seek  to 
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escape  from  the  region  of  fiercest  storm :  Fncinfj 
the  trind,  the  centre  or  vortex  of  the  storm  tin  if 
the  right  in  the  northern,  to  the  Irfi  in  >h>  simihrrn 
hemisphere.  Safety  lies  in  flying  from  the  centre  in 
every  case  save  one,  —  that  is,  when  the  sailor  lies 
in  the  direct  track  of  the  advancing  vortex.  In 
this  case,  to  fly  from  the  centre  would  be  to  keep 
in  the  storm-track  :  the  proper  course  for  the  sailor 
when  thus  situated  is  to  steer  for  the  calmer  side  of 
the  storm-track.  This  is  always  the  outside  of  the 
Cj,  as  will  appear  from  a  moment's  consideration 
of  the  spiral  curve  traced  out  by  a  cyclone.  Thus, 
if  the  seaman  *cur/  before  the  wind  —  in  all  other 
cases  a  dangerous  expedient  in  a  cyclone*  —  he 
will  probably  escape  unscathed.  There  is,  however, 
this  danger,  that  the  storm-track  may  extend  to  or 
even  slightly  overlap  the  land,  in  which  case  scud- 
ding before  the  gale  would  bring  the  ship  upon  a 
lee-shore.  And  in  this  way  many  gallant  ships 
have,  doubtless,  suffered  wreck. 

The  danger  of  the  sailor  is  obviously  greater, 
however,  when  he  is  overtaken  by  the  storm  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  storm-  C"J.  Here  he  has  to  encoun- 
ter the  double  force  of  the  cyclonic  whirl  and  of  the 
advancing  storm-system,  instead  of  the  difference  of 
the  two  motions,  as  on  the  outer  side  of  the  storm- 
track.  His  chance  of  escape  will  depend  on  his 
distance  from  the  central  path  of  the  cyclone.  If 
near  to  this,  it  is  equally  dangerous  for  him  to  at- 
tempt to  scud  to  the  safer  side  of  the  track,  or  to 
beat  against  the  wind  by  the  shorter  course,  which 
would  lead  him  out  of  the  storm-  Cl  on  it*  inner 
side.  It  has  been  shown  by  Colonel  Sir  W.  lieid 
that  this  is  the  quarter  in  which  vessels  have  been 
most  frequently  lost. 

But  even  the  danger  of  this  most  dangerous  quar- 
ter admits  of  degrees.  It  is  greatest  where  the 
storm  is  sweeping  round  the  most  curved  part  of  it* 
track,  which  happens  in  about  latitude  twenty-five 
or  thirty  degrees.  In  this  case,  a  ship  may  pass 
twice  through  the  vortex  of  the  storm.  Here  hur- 
ricanes have  worked  their  most  destructive  effects. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  sailors  dread,  most  of  all, 
the  part  of  the  Atlantic  near  Florida  and  the  Ba- 
hamas, and  the  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which 
lies  south  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius. 

To  show  how  important  it  is  that  captains  should 
understand  the  theory  of  cyclones  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, we  shall  here  relate  the  manner  in  which 
Captain  J.  V.  Hall  escaped  from  a  typhoon  of  the 
China  seas.  About  noon,  when  three  days  out  from 
Macao,  Captain  Hall  saw  "a  most  wild  and  uncom- 
mon-looking halo  round  the  sun."  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day,  the  barometer  had  commenced  to 
fall  rapidly  ;  and  though,  a<  yet,  the  weather  was 
fine,  orders  were  at  once  given  to  prepare  for  a 
heavy  gale.  Towards  evening,  a  bank  of  cloud  was 
seen  in  the  southeast,  but  when  night  closed  the 
weather  was  still  calm  and  the  water  smooth,  though 
the  sky  looked  wild  and  a  scud  was  coming  on  from 
the  northeast.  "  I  was  much  interested,"  says  Cap- 
tain Hall,  in  watching  for  the  commencement  of 
the  gale,  which  I  now  felt  sure  was  coming.  That 
batik  to  the  southeast  was  the  meteor  (cyclone)  ap- 
proaehing  us,  the  northeast  scud  the  outer  north- 
west portion  of  it ;  and  when  at  night  a  strong  gale 
came  on  about  north,  or  north-northwest,  I  felt  cer- 
tain we  were  on  its  western  and  southwestern  verge. 

•  A  ihlp  hy  •curtain*  brtnre  th«  gaM  mar  —  if  ti\e  captain  u  not 
familiar  with  tbe  Lawi  of  cyclonei  —  %n  rtund  and  round  without 
escaping  The  ship  "  Chart**  ItaltUe  >'  did  this  iu  UK  £aai  huiu  a, 
going  round  no  lew  than Jtv*  limes. 


I  It  rapidly  increased  in  violence  ;  but  I  was  pleased 
to  see  the  wind  veering  to  the  northwest,  as  it  con- 
vinced me  that  I  had  put  the  ship  on  the  right 
track,  namely,  on  the  starboard-tack,  standing,  of 
course,  to  the  southwest.  From  ten  a.  m.  to  three 
p.  M.  it  blew  with  great  violence,  but  the  ship  being 
well  prepared  rode  comparatively  easy.  The  ba- 
rometer was  now  very  low,  the  centre  of  the  storm 
passing  to  the  northward  of  us.  to  which  we  might 
have  been  very  near  had  we  in  the  first  part  put  the 
ship  on  the  larboard  tack." 

But  the  most  remarkable  point  of  Captain  Hall's 
account  remains  to  be  mentioned.  He  had  gone 
out  of  his  course  to  avoid  tbe  storm,  but  when  the 
wind  fell  to  a  moderate  gale,  he  thought  it  a  pity  to 
lie  so  far  from  his  proper  course,  and  made  sail  to 
the  northwest.  "  In  leas  than  two  hours  the  barom- 
eter again  began  to  fall  and  the  storm  to  rage  in 
heavy  gusts.  He  bore  again  to  the  southeast,  and 
the  weather  rapidly  improved."  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  out  for  Captain  Hall's  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  cyclones,  his  ship  and  crew  would  have 
been  placed  in  serious  jeopardy,  since  in  the  heart 
of  a  Chinese  typhoon  a  ship  has  been  known  to  be 
thrown  on  her'beam-ends  when  not  showing  a  yard 
of  canvas. 

If  we  consider  the  regions  in  which  cyclones  ap- 
pear, the  paths  they  follow,  and  the  direction  in 
which  they  whirl,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  guess 
at  their  origin.  In  the  open  Pacific  Ocean  (as  its 
name,  indeed,  implies)  storms  are  uncommon  ;  they 
are  mifrequent  also  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Indian  Oceans.  Around  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  heavy  storms  prevail,  but  they  are 
not  cyclonic,  nor  are  they  equal  in  fury  and  fre- 
quency, Mauri-  fells  us,  to  the  true  tornado.  Along 
the  equator,  and  for  several  degrees  on  either  side  of 
it,  cyclones  are  also  unknown.  If  we  turn  to  a  map 
in  which  ocean-currents  are  laid  down,  we  shall  see 
that  in  every  "cyclone  region"  there  is  a  strongly 
marked  current,'  and  that  each  current  follows 
closely  the  track  which  we  have  denominated  the 
storm-  Cj.  In  the  North  Atlantic  we  have  the  great 
Gulf  Stream,  which  sweep  from  equatorial  regions 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  across  the  At- 
lantic to  the  shores  of  Western  Europe.  In  the 
South  Indian  Ocean  there  is  the  "  soutn-equatorial 
current,"  which  sweeps  past  Mauritius  and  Bourbon, 
and  thence  returns  towards  the  east.  In  the  Chi- 
nese Sea,  there  is  the  north  equatorial  current, 
which  sweep  round  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  then  merges  into  the  Japanese  current.  Then- 
is  also  the  current  in  the  Hay  of  Bengal,  flowing 
through  the  region  in  whic  h,  as  we  have  seen,  cy- 
clones arc  commonly  met  with.  There  are  other 
sea-currents  besidt-s  these  which  yet  breed  no  cy- 
clones. But  we  may  notice  two  peculiarities  in  the 
currents  we  have  named.  They  all  flow  from  equa- 
torial to  temperate  regions,  and.  secondly,  they  arc 
all  "  horseshoe  currents."  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
there  is  but  one  other  current  which  presents  both 
these  peculiarities,  namely,  —  the  great  Australian 
current  between  New  Zealand  and  the  eastern 
shores  of  Australia.  We  have  not  yet  met  with 
any  record  of  cyclones  occurring  over  the  Austra- 
lian current,  but  heavy  storms  are  known  to  prevail 
in  that  region,  and  we  believe  that  when  these 
storms  have  been  studied  as  closely  as  the  storms  in 
better-known  regions,  they  will  be  found  to  present 
the  true  cyclonic  character. 

Now,  if  we  inquire  why  an  ocean  current  travel- 
ling from  the  equator  should  be  a  "  storm-breeder," 
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we  shall  find  a  ready  answer.  Such  a  current,  car- 
rying the  warmth  of  intertropical  regions  to  the 
temperate  zones,  produces  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
mere  difference  of  temperature,  important  atmos- 
pheric disturbances.  The  difference  is  so  great, 
that  Franklin  suggested  the  use  of  the  thermometer 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  as  a  ready  means  of 
determining  the  longitude,  since  the  position  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  at  any  given  season,  is  almost  con- 
stant. 

Hut  the  warmth  of  the  stream  itself  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  atmospheric  disturbance.  Over  the  warm 
water  vapor  is  continually  rising  ;  and,  as  it  rises,  is 
continually  condensed  (like  the  steam  from  a  loco- 
motive) by  the  colder  air  round.  "  An  observer  on 
the  moon,"  says  Captain  Maury, would,  on  a  win- 
ters day,  be  able  to  trace  out,  by  the  mist  in  the 
air,  the  path  of  the  Gulf  Stream  through  the  sea." 
But  what  must  happen  when  vapor  is  condensed  'i 
We  know  that  to  turn  water  into  vapor  is  a  process 
requiring  —  that  is,  mini}  up  —  a  large  amount  of 
heat ;  and,  conversely,  the  return  of  vapor  to  the 
state  of  water  sets  free  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
heat.  The  amount  of  heat  thus  set  free  over  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  thousands  of  times  greater  than  that 
which  would  be  generated  by  the  whole  coal  supply 
annually  raised  in  Great  Britain.  Here,  then,  we 
have  an  efficient  cause  lor  the  wildest  hurricanes. 
For,  along  the  whole  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from 
Bernini  to  the  Grand  Banks,  there  is  a  channel  of 
heated,  that  is,  rarefied  air.  Into  this  channel  the 
denser  atmosphere  on  both  sides  is  continually  pour- 
ing, with  greater  or  less  strength,  and  when  a  storm 
begins  in  the  Atlantic,  it  always  makes  for  this 
channel,  "  and,  reaching  it,  turns  and  follows  it  in 
its  course,  sometimes  entirely  across  the  Atlantic." 
"  The  southern  points  of  America  and  Africa  have 
won  for  themselves,"  says  Maury,  '•  the  name  of 
'  the  stormy  capes,'  but  there  is  not  a  storm-fiend  in 
the  wide  ocean  can  out-top  that  which  rages  along 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  North  America.  The  China 
seas  and  the  North  Pacific  may  vie  in  the  fury  of 
their  gales  with  this  part  of  the  Atlantic,  but  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  cannot  equal 
them,  certainly  in  frequency,  nor  do  I  believe,  in 
fury."  We  read  of  a  West  Indian  storm  so  v  iolent, 
thiit  "  it  forced  the  Gulf  Stream  back  to  its  sources, 
and  piled  up  the  water  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet  in 
the  Gulf  ot  Mexico.  The  ship  4  Ledbury  Snow ' 
attempted  to  ride  out  the  storm.  When  it  abated, 
she  found  herself  high  up  on  the  dry  land,  and  dis- 
covered that  she  had  let  go  her  anchor  among  the 
tree-tops  on  Elliott's  Key." 

By  a  like  reasoning  we  can  account  for  the  cyclonic 
storms  prevailing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Nor 
do  the  tornadoes  which  rage  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  present  any  serious  difficulty.  The  region 
along  which  these  storms  travel  is  the  valley  of  the 
great  Mississippi.  This  river  at  certain  seasons  is 
considerably  warmer  than  the  surrounding  lands. 
From  its  surface,  also,  aqueous  vapor  is  continually 
being  raised.  When  t':ie  surrounding  air  is  colder, 
this  vapor  is  presently  condensed,  generating  in  the 
change  a  vast  amount  of  heat.  We  have  thus  a 
channel  of  rarefied  air  over  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  this  channel  becomes  a  storm-track  like  the 
corresponding  channels  over  the  warm  ocean  cur- 
rents. The  extreme  violence  of  land-storms  is 
probably  due  to  the  narrowness  of  the  track  within 
which  they  are  compelled  to  travel.  For  it  has 
been  noticed  that  the  fury  of  a  sea  cyclone  increases 
as  the  range  of  the  "  whirl "  diminishes,  and  vice  vtrsd. 


There  seems,  however,  no  special  reason  why  cy- 
clones should  follow  the  storm-  Q  in  one  direction 
rather  than  in  the  other.  We  must,  to  understand 
this,  recall  the  fact  that  under  the  torrid  zones  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  generation  of  storms 
prevail  far  mom!  intensely  than  in  temperate  re- 
gions. Thus  the  probability  is  far  greater  that 
cyclones  should  be  generated  at  the  tropical  than 
at  the  temjM'rate  end  of  the  storm-  Cj.  S: ill,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  land-locked  North  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  true  typhoons  have  been  known  to  fol- 
low the  storm-track  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
commonly  noticed. 

The  direction  in  which  a  true  tornado  ichu  ls  is 
invariably  that  we  have  mentioned.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  peculiarity  would  occupy  more  space 
than  we  can  here  afford.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  may  wish  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  law 
of  cyclonic  rotation  should  study  Herschel's  interest- 
ing work  on  Meteorology. 

The  suddenness  with  which  a  true  tornado  works 
destruction  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  wreck 
of  the  steam-ship  San  Francisco."  She  was  as- 
sailed by  an  extra-tropical  tornado  when  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  Sandy  Hook,  on  Decem- 
ber 24,  1853.  In  a  few  moments  she  was  a  com- 
plete wreck .'  The  wide  range  of  a  tornado's  de- 
structiveness  is  shown  by  this,  that  Colonel  lleid 
examined  one  along  whose  track  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  ten  ships  were  wrecked,  crippled,  or 
dismasted. 


TEN  YEARS  A  NUN. 

BY  IIE8DA  8TRETTON. 

You  wish  to  hear  in  full  detail  an  account  of  my 
sojourn  and  adventure  in  a  French  Convent,  of 
which  you  have  only  received  the  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  outlines.  1  went  to  France,  as  you 
know,  against  the  wishes  of  my  family  and  friends, 
having  accepted  a  hitualion  in  a  school  there  as 
English  teacher.  It  is  enough  to  say  about  that 
school,  that  no  decent  English  girl  could  have 
stayed,  so  utter  was  the  dirt,  discomfort,  and  bar- 
barism pervading  it.  I  was  compelled  to  leave  it, 
but  I  was  extremely  reluctant  to  quit  France  with- 
out accomplishing  my  object,  which  was  to  perfect 
myself  in  the  language ;  more  especially  as  my 
friends  had  objected  to  the  enterprise  from  the  first. 
I  travelled  back,  however,  from  the  interior  to  a 
small  seaport  town,  from  which  the  transit  to  Eng- 
land was  easy ;  and  during  my  journey  I  took  coun- 
sel with  myself,  and  calculated  my  remaining  stock 
of  money,  amounting  to  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
six  pounds. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  before  I  reached  the  ter- 
minus, and  there  I  inquired  if  there  was  any  Eng- 
lish consul  in  the  town.  Certainly  there  was,  at 
least  a  vice-consul;  and,  for  the  small  consideration 
of  half  a  franc,  a  jKjlite  porter  conducted  me  to  his 
office.  I  entered  it  with  some  diffidence,  and  con- 
fronted three  clerks,  seated  at  the  orthodox  high 
desks,  who  bestowed  upon  me  the  orthodox,  clerkly 
stare.  The  vice-consul  was  summoned,  and  proved 
to  be  a  German,  who  spoke  English  and  French 
with  equally  amusing  blunders.  However,  he  was 
all  kindness,  and  after  due  deliberation,  he  asked  if 
I  should  object  to  go  into  a  convent.  I  felt  a  slight 
shock  at  first,  but  a  few  minutes'  thought  decided 
me  to  go,  and  1  said  so.  In  that  case,  he  replied, 
he  could  be  of  service  to  me,  for  without  doubt  he 
could  obtain  my  admission  into  a  convent  in  the 
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town  on  the  morrow.  In  the  mean  time,  he  would 
Bee  tuu  safely  lodged  in  an  hotel  for  the  night. 

I  must  pass  over  my  night  alone  in  a  foreign 
hotel,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  I  might  tell  you 
about  it.  In  the  morning  the  vice-consul  came  as 
appointed,  and  told  me  that  1  could  be  received 
into  the  convent  for  two  pounds  a  month.  The 
terms  suited  my  means,  as  you  see,  and  I  accepted 
them  gladly  :  so  1  gave  twenty  pounds  into  his 
hands,  asking  him  to  call  each  month  and  pay  the 
sum  agreed  iqtou.  I  went  with  him  to  the  convent, 
in  a  mood  of  cheerful  alacrity,  with  my  sense  of  the 
romantic  finned  to  a  name,  picturing  it  as  a  gray, 
solemn,  ecclesiastical  building,  standing  in  a  vast, 
antique  garden,  surrounded  by  high,  massive  walls. 
Judge,  then,  of  my  disappointment,  when  I  found 
a  new  brick  building,  not  unlike  an  English  work- 
house, presenting  a  Hat  front  of  tour  stories  to  a 
dull  street ;  on  the  other  side  of  which  were  a  few 
gloomy  old  houses,  that  seemed  injured  by  the  fresh 
paint  and  red  brickwork  of  the  upstart  convent. 
The  vice-consul  and  I  entered  a  bare  waiting-room, 
something  like  those  of  prisons  and  hospitals,  which 
waa  divided  by  a  grille  of  iron  bars  about  three 
inches  apart,  behind  which  waa  a  nun,  fat,  rosy, 
and  about  forty  years  old,  who  waa  jabbering  in 
rapid  French  to  a  peasant  woman  on  our  side  of  the 
grille.  We  were  summoned  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  where  Madame  la  Superieure  waited  to 
give  us  an  interview ;  and  she  and  I  looked  keenly 
at  one  another  through  the  grating.  I  saw  a  face 
comely  and  shrewd,  and  bearing  the  unmistakable 
trait*  of  a  lady  under  the  white  coiffure  which  con- 
cealed her  hair ;  the  fine  lips  might  have  l>een 
chiselled  in  marble,  to  express  rule  and  decision ; 
and  t  ie  eyes,  hazel-gray,  instead  of  the  common 


dark-brown  of  French  eyes,  had  a  directness  and 
penetration  of  gaze  which  I  could  only  bear  with 
difficulty. 

"  Mademoiselle  is  not  so  young  as  I  supposed," 
she  said  to  the  vice-consul ;  "  she  will  not  submit  to 
the  strictness  of  our  rules.  We  permit  our  lioard- 
ers  to  go  out  but  once  a  month,  and  then  under 
supervision.  Her  letter*  will  be  read  before  she 
sends  them  out,  or  receives  them,  and  she  will  not 
be  allowed  to  hold  any  private  conversation,  except 
with  me  or  one  of  the  sisters." 

The  rules  were  rather  too  strict  to  be  quite 
agreeable ;  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
into  that  convent,  especially  as  the  elegant  and 
polished  accent  of  Madame  struck  upon  my  ear  as 
altogether  the  best  French  I  had  ever  heard. 

"  1  can  submit  to  the  rules,"  I  said,  and  she 
smiled  approval ;  "  but  will  you  let  me  see  this 
gentleman  once  a  month,  when  he  comes  to  dis- 
charge my  obligations  to  you  V  " 

"  Certainly :  yes,"  replied  Madame,  graciously. 

"  And  if  any  of  my  friends,"  I  continued, 14  should 
come  here  to  see  me,  you  will  not  refuse  them  ?  It 
is  not  jirobable,  but  it  might  happen." 

•l  \\  ithout  doubt,"  she  answered,  as  affably  as 
before. 

I  bade  the  vice-consul  good  by,  almost  affection- 
ately, for  he  was  my  last  friend  in  the  wicked  world 
I  should  quit  when  I  entered  those  barred  doors, 
and  I  felt  something  like  tears  in  my  eyes ;  but  I 
was  beut  upon  going  through  with  my  purpose,  and 
the  convent  seemed  the  only  home  open  to  mo  in 
that  str.inge  land.  The  Superieure  called  a  nun 
to  show  me  to  my  chamber;  and  the  door  of  the 
waiting-room  was  locked  the  instant  we  had  passed 
through  it.    I  felt  that,  like  Esau,  I  bad  sold  my 


birthright,— the.  right  of  freedom.  This  feeling 
grew  as  I  traversed  the  exquisitely  clean,  but  bare, 
empty  passages  and  apartments  of  the  interior,  with 
doors  locked  or  bolted,  near  each  of  which  sat  a 
sister,  with  keys  fastened  to  her  girdle.  The  lower 
windows,  towards  the  street,  were  barred,  a  thick 
iron  cross  forming  a  portion  of  the  bars,  as  it*  that 
blessed  emblem  were  a  token  of  captivity  instead  of 
liberty.  But  in  my  attic  in  the  roof,  where  I  felt 
sure  I  should  be  locked  up  at  night,  the  casement 
opened  wide,  like  doors,  letting  in  the  full  freedom 
of  light  and  air.  I  soon  grew  reconciled  to  the 
locking-up,  and  the  everlasting  sound  of  the  keys 
ceased  to  grate  upon  my  ear.  I  became  used  to 
the  confinement  also,  and  felt  that  it  was  adventu- 
rous enough  to  stand  at  my  open  window  and  look 
out  upon  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  sea,  or  upon 
little  street-pictures,  which  I  could  see,  like  tableaux 
vivants,  in  the  queer  little  slums  and  alleys  of  the 
town,  which  my  high  position  commanded. 

The  sisters,  with  the  exception  of  the  Superieure 
and  one  other,  were  as  uninteresting  a  set  of  women 
as  you  can  imagine.  They  were  the  ordinary  Dor- 
cas ladies,  and  tract-distributers,  and  district-visit- 
ors of  our  Protestant  churches,  playing  at  religion, 
as  nuns,  in  a  convent.  Taking  them  in  the  mass, 
they  were  narrow-minded,  self-satisfied  women, 
mostly,  middle-.iged.  fond  of  gossip,  and  inclined  to 
nurse  their  little  ailments,  though  they  could  nut 
have  the  luxurv  of  a  doctor  unless  they  were  dan- 
gerously ill.  The  Superieure  was  a  lady  by  birth, 
intensely  proud  and  ambitious,  covetous'  to  an  ex- 
cess, but  admirably  qualified  for  managing  her 
large  and  troublesome  family.  I  saw  but  little  of 
her,  for  she  had  no  time  to  give  to  an  insignificant 
persou  like  me. 

But  was  there  no  ideal  nun  among  them?  Cer- 
tainly: a  slender,  graceful  woman,  about  thirty, 
with  the  traces  of  great  beauty  left  in  her  faded 
face.  She  moved,  solitary  ami  sad,  amidst  the  sell- 
satisfied  and  stupitl  sisterhood  surrounding  her. 
My  education  was  committed  chiefly  to  her,  and 
my  conversion,  as  I  learned  later.  There  were 
many  other  boarders,  but  all  French  and  all  Catho- 
lic, and,  consequently,  leas  interesting  than  an 
English  heretic.  Sister  Catherine  attached  herself 
to  me.  At  first  our  conversations  were  necessarily 
limited,  but  I  made  rapid  progress  in  the  language ; 
and  though  I  could  not  expound  and  defend  our 
Protestant  doctrines,  I  could  soon  perfectly  com- 
prehend all  that  was  said  to  me,  and  I  listened  with 
a  laudable .  attention,  until  Sister  Catherine  was 
persuaded  that  I  was  near  conversion.  This  im- 
pression at  once  increased  her  attachment  to  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  threw  the  Superieure  off  her 
guard  as  to  the  nature  of  the  confidential  intimacy 
which  was  established  between  the  sister  and  me. 

It  was  at  two  or  three  different  times  that  1 
learned  the  history  of  Sister  Catherine,  which  is 
simply  as  true  as  that  I  am  now  writing  it.  When 
only  a  girl  of  fifteen  she  had  been  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  a  cousin  of  her  own,  to  whom  her  parents' 
sole  objection  arose  from  nn  old  quarrel  existing 
between  them  and  his  father.  It  was  the  old  story 
of  the  feud  between  the  Montagues  and  Capulcts, 
with  the  added  bitterness  of  blood-relationship. 
The  cousin  had  prevailed  upon  Uortense  —  her 
baptismal  name —  to  fly  from  her  home  with  him, 
and  as  it  is  simply  imitossible  to  contract  a  secret 
marriage  in  France,  lie  had  brought  her  to  this 
convent,  a  hundred  leagues  from  her  father's  house, 
and  placed  her  in  it  as  a  boarder,  until  she  was  of 
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age  to  serve  her  parents  with  a  lepal  notice  that 
she  intended  to  unite  herself  in  marriage  with  her 
cousin,  Pierre  de  Forville.  The  SupeVieure  was 
made  their  confidante  ;  and  as  there  were  still  six 
years  to  wait,  Pierre,  to  mislead  the  vigilance  of 
the  parents,  as  well  as  of  the  police,  resolved  upon 
filling  up  the  long  interval  with  foreign  travel, 
which  would  enable  him  to  correspond  with  Hor- 
tense  without  danger  of  discovery. 

This  correspondence  made  happy  the  life  of  the 
cloistered  girl,  who  was  not  fretted  by  eonvent  rules 
as  I  was,  and  who  had,  moreover,  her  religious 
duties  to  occupy  some  of  her  time.  But  at  last  — 
it  is  an  old  story  —  Pierre's  letters  ceased  to  come, 
and  one  only,  a  brief  note,  written  by  a  strange 
physician  in  an  Italian  city,  announced  his  death 
by  cholera.  The  heart  of  Hortense  was  broken, 
and  her  health  failed  her.  For  four  years  she  re- 
mained in  her  chamber,  as  much  invalided  in  mind 
as  body,  during  which  time  her  father  died,  and  she 
came  into  the  inheritance  of  a  thin!  portion  of  his 
property,  amounting  to  nearly  seven  thousand 
pounds.  By  his  death  she  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  inmates  of  the  convent,  and  before  long 
her  mind,  weak  and  wavering,  became  impressed  with 
the  duty  of  taking  the  vows  among  the  sisterhood. 
I  could  fancy  easily  the  shrewd,  subtle,  covetous 
spirit  of  Madame  la  Supcrieure  pressing  towards 
the  rich  prize  of  seven  thousand  pounds  »»d  the 
small  chance  that  the  enfeebled  and  disconsolate 
girl  would  have  against  her.  It  ended  by  her  tak- 
ing the  veil  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  time  when 
she  should  have  married  Pierre  de  Forville. 

I  suppose  that  .Sister  Catherine  was  not  more  un- 
happy than  Hortense  de  Forville  would  have  been. 
Everything  was  settled  now  ;  all  was  ended ;  her 
whole  life,  henceforth,  was  to  trickle  slowly  through 
the  narrow  channel  of  convent  routine.  But  when 
five  yours  —  nearly  six  years — had  passed,  the 
tranquil  triumph  of  Madame  met  with  a  violent 
check.  Pierre  de  Forville  was  no  more  dead  than 
Hortense  herself ;  but  he  had  received  a  pious  and 
mournful  letter  from  Madame,  communicating  to 
him  her  death  and  burial,  and  inquiring  if  a  monu- 
ment should  be  erected  to  her  memory.  He  had 
come  to  the  convent,  »>een  under  the  same  roof 
with  her  who  was  heart-broken  for  his  own  sup- 
posed loss,  seen  her  grave,  and  tied  again  to  dissi- 
pate his  grief,  if  he  could,  by  travel  more  distant 
still  from  his  native  country.  Six  years  after  the 
profession  of  Sister  Catherine,  he  had  returned 
home,  aud  discovered  the  fraud  practised  upon  him, 
by  the  convincing  proof  that  his  cousin  had  inher- 
ited her  share  of  her  father's  estate.  He  made  his 
appearance  at  the  convent,  gates,  and  demanded  to 
see  her  whom  he  had  confided  to  the  motherlv  care 
of  the  Supcneure  twelve  years  before.  Madame'* 
false  heart  quaked  within  her.  Here  was  a  man 
who  had  been  faithful  for  so  many  years,  nine  of 
which  had  been  given  to  the  memory  of  the  dead : 
a  man  who  would  not  forget,  who  would  not  be 
consoled,  who  saw  no  charms  in  any  other  woman. 
He  was  a,  troublesome  visitor.  It  was  useless  to 
tell  such  a  man  any  more  lies.  Yes ;  his  Hortense 
was  living,  but  she"  was  the  spouse  of  Heaven  :  no 
longer  Hortense,  but  Sister  Catherine,  separated 
from  him  forever.  He  was  not  permitted  to  sec 
her,  even  at  the  grille ;  for  the  Supdrieure  had  no 
wish  that  she  should  discover  the  falsehood.  M.  de 
Forville  persisted  in  coming  again  and  again  to 
thunder  at  the  convent  doors,  and  made  a  scandal 
in  the  town.   He  could  not  be  put  down  or  silenced. 


He  went  to  the  Bishop,  and  when  be  could  not,  or 
would  not,  do  anything  for  him,  be  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet disclosing  the  whole  case.  For  this  he  was 
prosecuted,  and  imprisoned  for  six  months  :  but 
upon  regaining  his  liberty,  he  set  to  work  more 
energetically  than  before,  and  appealing  to  the  civil 
law,  he  demanded  that  the  Mayor  should  see  and 
interrogate  his  cousin.  The  Mayor  paid  an  official 
visit  to  the  convent,  and  saw  Sister  Catherine,  but 
in  the  presence  of  the  Supcrieure.  He  informed 
the  astonished  nun  of  her  cousin's  continued  exist- 
ence, and  in  the  same  breath  inquired  of  her  if 
she  had  taken  the  vows  of  her  own  free  will. 
Shocked  and  bewildered,  she  murmnred  a  few  in- 
audible words  in  reply,  which  Madame  interpreted 
to  the  Mayor  as  an  avowal  of  her  free  and  un- 
biassed will  in  taking  the  veil ;  and  the  interview 
ended.  The  civil  law  could  do  no  more.  If  Hor- 
tense de  Forville  chose  to  be  a  nun,  no  one  could 
interfere  to  prevent  it. 

I  listened  to  this  story  with  intense  interest,  and 
a  profound  admiration  for  Pierre.  What  a  prince 
among  men  must  he  be  who  could  maintain  a  con- 
stancy like  this !  I  wished  that  heaven  had  given 
me  such  a  man.  I  looked  at  the  pale  and  faded 
face  before,  me.  anil  tried  to  fancy  what  the  girl 
of  fifteen  had  lieen.  with  whom  he  had  parted  in 
the  gray  gloom  of  the  convent  walls.  I  asked  her 
to  describe  him,  and  she  gave  me  a  girl's  valentine- 
like  description :  fine  eyes,  black  hair,  mustache, 
and  white  hands,  with  rings  upon  them.  He  was 
her  "  bean  cousin."    It  was  all  she  could  say. 

44  And  do  you  love  him  VI  asked. 

A  shiver  ran  through  her  frame,  but  her  dim  eyes 
flashed,  and  her  pale  cheeks  flushed  a  little. 

44  Ah,  yes  ;  I  love  him,"  she  whispered  ;  "  I  fear  I 
love  him  better  than  the  angels  or  the  blessed 
saints,  —  better  than  the  Sainte  Vierge  herself." 

She  uttered  the  last  words  in  a  tone  of  candid 
horror,  as  if  forced  to  speak  the  worst. 

44  Of  course  you  do!"  I  said  emphatically  ;  44  and 
you  have  no  more  right  to  bo  a  nun  than  I  have. 
You  are  one  by  fraud,  and  not  by  choice." 

44  Yes,"  she  answered,  weeping ;  44  and  I  wish  I 
had  said  so  to  the  Mayor ;  but  I  was  all  confused 
and  bewildered." 

44  (),  if  I  were  you,  I  should  never  rest  till  Pierre 
knew  that  I  loved  him  still,  better  than  anything 
else !  I  think  how  sad  he  must  be  to  find  that  you 
are  grown  indifferent  to  him  !  " 

14  But  what  can  I  do  ?  "  asked  Sister  Catherine. 

That  was  the  question.  Something  ought  to  be 
done,  if  it  were  only  to  assure  the  unhappy  but 
faithful  Pierre  that  his  Hortense  was  not  so  senseless 
as  to  prefer  a  eonvent  to  himself;  but  how  to  do  it 
was  the  difficulty.  Nobody  who  has  not  tried  it 
can  have  an  idea  of  what  it  is  to  bo  perpetually 
under  lock  and  key,  and  surrounded  by  spies.  Our 
only  chance  was  to  write  to  M.  de  Forville.  and 
direct  the  letter  to  his  chateau,  whence  it  would  be 
sure  to  be  forwarded  to  him  ;  but  how  to  get  that 
letter  to  the  post-office  ?  I  racked  my  brain  with 
schemes,  but  it  was  not  till  near  Easter  that  a  mod- 
erately prudent  one  presented  itself. 

The  convent  garden  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  with  a  subterranean  passage  beneath,  by 
which  we  reached  it.  It  was  full  in  sight  of  several 
houses,  from  the  windows  of  which  we  were  often 
watched.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  long,  narrow 
patch  of  ground,  with  a  straight  walk  all  round  it, 
and  a  little  chapel  in  one  corner,  where  the  Perpet- 
ual Adoration  of  the  Cross  was  maintained  by  our 
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niius.  On  the  side  lieyond  it,  and  nearer  to  the 
houses,  was  the  priests'  garden',  but  again  beyond 
thai  was  a  garden  belonging  to  a  house  which  was 
generally  let  out  in  st.iges.  A  few  days  before 
Easter  uiy  ears  were  greeted  by  English  laughter 
and  English  voices,  coining  to  iue  o\er  the  inter- 
vening enclosure.  I  urged  Sister  Catherine  to 
write  her  letter  immediately ;  and  T  added  to  it  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  M.  >le  Forville  mi^ht  send 
some  une  to  the  convent,  under  pretext  of  seeing  me, 
wi  h  a  message  from  my  home;  but  I  left  it  with 
hiiu  to  contrive  a  way  of  conveying  a  letter  to  us. 
These  letters  ready,  the  old  difficulty  of  getting 
them  to  my  country-people  still  remained.  It  was 
impossible  to  enter  into  any  communication  with 
them  from  the  garden,  because  of  the  Perpetual  Ad- 
oration. 1  fell  b;ick  upon  an  old  accomplishment, 
which  had  slipped  into  disuse.  1  have  three  broth- 
ers, who  took  upon  themselves  my  early  education  ; 
and,  amongst  other  l>oyish  acquirements,  had  made: 
me  an  adept  at  tlinging  missiles  at  a  mark.  My 
sole  chance  lay  in  casting  my  letters  from  my  attic 
window  into  the  garden  of  the  English. 

Take  the  trouble  to  think  of  my  difficulties.  My 
wintlow  was  high,  certainly,  and  gave  mo  so  much 
vantage  ;  but  before  me  lay  the  street,  the  nuns* 
garden,  the  priests'  garden,  and  beyond  that,  the 
one  my  aim  must  reach.  They  were  all  narrow 
places,  so  that  the  distance  was  not  absolutely  great, 
but  there  was  the  terrible  chance  of  missing  my 
throw,  and  of  our  letters  filling  into  either  of  the 
two  nearer  enclosures.  Every  day  I  picked  up 
stones  stealthily  in  the  garden,  and  every  evening 
during  vespers  I  practised  Hinging  them  from  my 
wiudow.  The  priests'  melon-frames  were  broken, 
and  a  sister  narrowly  escaped  I  icing  struck  by  a 
pebble  ;  but  a  watch  was  set  for  mischievous  lads  in 
the  street,  and  no  suspicion  fell  upon  me.  I  re- 
solved that  as  soon  as  I  had  thrown  twelve  stones, 
without  missing,  into  the  English  garden,  I  would 
risk  ray  precious  packet  to  my  skill.  It  was  done 
at  last.  Twelve  largish  stoms  had  descended  into 
the  right  patch  of  ground ;  and,  with  hands  trem- 
bling with  excitement,  I  wrapped  my  packet  in  a 
a  paper,  upon  which  I  had  written,  "  One  of  your 
country-women  implores  you  earnestly  to  post  this 
letter."  My  hands  trembled,  1  said.  But  that 
would  never  do.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I 
covered  my  face  with  them,  and  prayed  God  to 
give  me  strength  and  steady  nerves  to  take  a  right 
aim;  and  then  standing  perfectly  still  for  a  few 
seconds,  to  make  sure  that  I  trembled  no  longer,  I 
whirled  my  weighted  packet  out  of  my  hand. 

The  short  time  it  takes  for  a  stone  to  skim  through 
the  ai.-  seemed  several  minutes  to  me.  I  felt  per- 
suaded it  would  fall  into  the  priests'  garden,  and  all 
the  dire  consequences  rose  vividly  before  me.  But 
1  saw  my  missile  just  clear  the  larthest  wall,  and 
drop  into  its  right  place ;  and  I  sat  down  on  the 
floor,  crying  hysterically,  partly  from  thankfulness, 
and  partly  from  reaction.  I  felt  certain  all  would 
be  right  now  ;  but  I  did  not  cry  the  less  for  that. 

Well:  about  fifteen  days  after  that,  a  message 
came  to  me  that  a  friend  was  waiting  to  see  me  at 
the  grille.  My  heart  throbbed  quickly  as  I  went 
Was  it  really  one  of  my  people,  weary  to  see  my 
face,  and  unsatisfied  by  the  formal  and  scanty  let- 
ters I  was  compelled  to  write  ?  Or  was  it  a  con- 
federate of  M.  de  Forville?  Sister  Catherine 
fainted  dead  away  when  she  heard  the  message, 
and  I  left  the  school  in  commotion,  though  happily 
do  connection  was  perceived  between  the  cause 


I  and  effect.  I  found  the  Siiperieure  in  bland  con- 
versation with  in)'  visitor  when  I  entered.  It  was 
!  a  lady,  a  stranger,  who  explained  to  us  that  she  had 
j  met  Monsieur  uiou  pore,  at  P:;ris,  and  having  men- 
tioned that  she  should  be  passing  through  this  town, 
he  hail  asked  her  to  do  him  the  inestimable  lavor 
of  seeing  me  with  her  own  eyes,  ami  assuring  her- 
self of  my  health  and  happiness.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  cither,  she  added,  with  a  polite  compli- 
ment to  Madame,  and  she  had  another  commis.-ion 
to  fulfil.  Monsieur  mon  pere  had  intrusted  to  her 
two  Easter  eggs,  —  one  for  Madame  and  the  other 
ibr  me,  —  ami  with  a  smile  of  the  sweetest  blind- 
ness she  put  both  into  the  Superieure's  hands. 
They  were  small  enamelled  and  painted  boxes,  of 
the  shaj*'  and  size  of  an  egg.  Madame's  contained 
a  bank-note  for  two  hundred  francs ;  and  mine 
simply  a  chocolate  bon-bon.  It  was  impossible  to 
suspect  anything,  for  I  was  not  yet  a  suspected 
person. 

The  chocolate  egg  contained  a  most  ardent  letter 
from  Pierre,  imploring  Catherine  to  free  herself 
from  her  yoke  at  the  end  of  her  next  five  years. 
I  learned  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  in  France  the 
convent  vows  are  only  legally  binding  for  five  years, 
and  must  be  renewed  at  each  expiration  of  that 
period.  At  the  close  of  the  next  October  Catherine 
would  have  been  ten  years  a  nun,  and  she  might 
assert  her  right  to  he  free.  All  my  care  and  half 
my  sympathy  vanished,  for  nothing  could  be  plainer 
or  easier  than  the  course  lying  before  her. 

But  SUter  Catherine  was  troubled  with  a  tender, 
or,  as  I  think,  a  weak  conscience.  To  my  groat 
disgust,  she  positively  wished  to  betray  the  whole 
to  her  confessor.  I  made  her  comprehend  with 
some  trouble,  that  I  should  l>e  forthwith  turned  out 
of  the  convent,  and  she  would  be  left  to  fight  her 
battle  alone.  She  kept  silence,  but  her  conduct 
was  so  odd  that  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  she 
was  placed  under  strict  surveillance.  I  had  no  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  her,  and  I  was  in  great 
doubt  of  her  strength  of  mind  to  effect  her  own 
deliverance.  She  suffered  the  pangs  of  martyrdom 
during  those  last  few  months,  from  the  Supcrieure, 
the  confessor,  and  her  own  conscience.  Each  day 
I  saw  her  grow  paler  and  more  wretched-looking, 
and  the  last  trace  of  beauty  left  her  wan  face. 
Other  doubts,  respecting  Pierre,  began  to  haunt 
me, 

October  came,  and  my  friend  the  vice-consul  paid 
me  his  monthly  visit.  I  told  him  and  the  Supdrieure 
that  I  wished  to  leave  the  convent  on  the  twenty- 
eighth.  I  saw  her  color  change,  and  her  keen  eyes 
fasten  upon  me,  as  if  she  would  read  to  the  bottom 
of  ray  heart.  It  was  the  day  upon  which  Sister 
Catherine  would  cither  renew  her  vows  or  demand 
her  freedom  ;  for  though  she  should  have  made  her 
profession  at  the  Fete  of  St.  Catherine,  early  in 
December,  her  precarious  health  at  the  time  she 
took  the  veil  had  hurried  on  the  ceremony.  Ma- 
dame had  strong  suspicions  of  both  of  us,  and  during 
the  next  fortnight  poor  Catherine  led  an  awful  life. 
We  Protestants  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Every 
threat  possible,  of  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  were 
hurled  against  her ;  but,  to  ray  surprise,  she  remained 
firm.  I  only  knew  it,  however,  by  the  mute,  sad 
language  of  her  eyes,  whenever  they  had  a  chance 
of  meeting  mine  :  they  spoke  of  a  constancy  worthy 
of  Pierre. 

The  morning  came  upon  which  I  must  quit  the 
convent ;  and  I  had  not  been  able  to  see  or  commu- 
nicate with  Catherine.    Early  in  the  day  I  was 
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summoned  to  the  Superieure's  presence,  and  she  bade 
me  farewell  with  the  most  chilling  frigidity,  telling 
me  I  must  go  at  once.  I  begged  to  stay  till  nearer 
evening,  but  she  answered  sternly,  "  No."  My  box 
was  already  gone  down  to  an  hotel  on  the  quay,  so 
I  had  no  excuse  for  lingering.  I  was  turned  out  at 
the  convent  door,  like  a  servant  discharged  for  dis- 
honesty, and  I  heard  its  strong  lock  turned  between 
me  and  Catherine.    I  felt  perfectly  bewildered. 

After  a  while  uiy  common  sense,  and  my  habit  of 
managing  for  myself  under  perplexing  circumstan- 
ces, served  me  in  good  stead.  I  went  to  the  vice- 
consul  for  the  small  residue  of  my  money,  but  I 
told  him  nothing,  for  I  knew  he  would  be  afraid  of 
meddling  in  such  a  matter.  From  his  office  I  went 
to  the  hotel,  where  I  arranged  for  leaving  my  lug- 
gage for  a  short  time  ;  first  making  up  a  bundle  of 
clothes,  which  Catherine  would  want  if  she  came 
out  of  the  convent.  Then  I  hired  the  sole  convey- 
ance I  could  procure,  a  sort  of  covered  cart,  with 
no  door  at  the  back,  but  a  seat  behind  the  driver, 
to  which  we  had  to  climb  over  as  well  as  we  could. 
This  char-a-banc  I  hired  for  the  day,  and  bidding 
the  driver  go  as  far  as  the  corner  of  the  convent 
street,  I  told  him  to  wait  then; ;  resolving  to  keep 
the  convent  doors  in  view  until  six  o'clock,  after 
which  they  never  opened  on  any  account. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  wearisome  and  anxious 
days  I  ever  passed.  Even  the  polite  French  were 
curious,  and  showered  questions  upon  the  driver  of 
the  char-a-banc,  to  which  his  general  reply  was, 
"  It  is  an  Englishwoman/'  with  a  grimace  more  elo- 
quent than  words.  There  were  two  entrances  to 
the  convent,  —  one  for  ordinary  use,  the  other  an 
arched,  thick,  black  door,  opened  only  on  great 
occasions ;  as  they  were  situated  on  different  sides 
of  the  building,  I  was  obliged  to  pace  to  and  fro,  to 
keep  watch  ujwn  both.  But  at  evening,  near  six 
o'clock,  I  saw  the  black  door  of  ceremony  opened 
narrowly  and  a  poor  creature  thrust  out  into  the  pro- 
fane and  unsheltered  streets,  as  if  against  her  will, 
for  she  made  a  faint  gesture  of  seeking  re  admission 
and  then  cowered  down  against  the  closed  portal, 
as  if  she  was  some  poor  dove  (Hung  out  of  her  nest 
I  ran  to  her,  for  it  was  Sister  Catherine  ! 

With  great  trouble  I  lifted  her,  more  dead  than 
alive,  into  the  back  of  my  cart,  and  bade  the  driver 
take  us  to  a  village  about  seven  miles  distant,  which 
I  knew  only  as  being  the  residence  of  one  of  our 
boarders,  for  I  felt  that  it  would  be  foolish  and  cruel 
to  keep  Sister  Catherine  in  this  town,  where  her 
story  would  ooze  out  in  some  way  or  another.  I 
had  posted  a  letter  to  Pierre  in  a  letter-box  near 
the  convent,  imploring  him  to  come  to  us  immedi- 
ately at  this  village.  I  shall  never  forget  that  ride. 
The  conveyance  either  had  no  springs  or  broken 
ones ;  and  the  seat  in  the  back  was  so  high,  that 
only  our  toes  could  reach  the  door.  Added  to  this 
the  roads  were  rough,  and  up  and  down  hill,  and 
the  horse  had  an  uneasy  tread.  Catherine,  who 
had  had  no  carriage  exercise  for  sixteen  years,  was 
restored  to  her  senses  and  distracted  from  her  ter- 
rors by  the  unusual  motion. 

The  char-a-banc  conveyed  us  to  the  village 
auberge,  and  I  took  a  room  there  for  the  night, 
which  had  already  closed  in.  My  nun  was  as  help- 
less and  frightened  as  achild,  and  obeyed  me  like  one. 
As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  alone  in  our  chamber,  she 
fell  upon  her  knees,  and  began  telling  her  beads, 
or  rather  would  have  done  so.  had  not  her  rosary 
been  taken  away  from  her,  with  her  other  insignia 
of  sisterhood;  upon  the  remembrance  of  which  she 


fell  into  a  profound  swoon,  and  after  recovering 
from  it  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  speechless  tears. 
I  did  not  feel  happy  myself.  I  reflected  that  my 
friends  did  not  know  where  I  was ;  and  I  might  fall 
ill  and  die,  and  be  forever  lost  to  them.  I  wan 
almost  as  frightened  as  Sister  Catherine  herself  at 
this  thought  But  I  did  not  fall  ill.  I  fell  asleep 
instead,  and  awoke  refreshed,  with  more  vigor  for 
action  and  a  renewal  of  sympathy  for  my  nun,  who 
had  tried  my  patience  a  little  the  evening  be- 
fore. 


The  next  day  ] Missed  in  altering  one  of  my  dress- 
es to  fit  Catherine,  and  in  reading  over  and  over 
Pierre's  ardent  letter,  which  she  had  seen  but  once, 
as  I  had  kept  it  for  safety  in  my  possession  while  we 
were  in  the  convent  She  grew  more  reconciled  to 
herself,  and  was  content  to  say  her  prayers  without 
a  rosary.  Our  room  was  very  quiet  overlooking 
the  orchard,  where  pyramids  of  apples  were  piled 
under  the  trees,  and  perfumed  the  autumn  air  with 
their  scent.  There  was  nothing  to  scare  or  stnrtle 
her ;  and  to-morrow  Pierre  might  come  !  The  day 
passed  well ;  but  during  the  second  afternoon  the 
landlady  made  her  appearance,  and  intimated  that 
we  must  leave,  with  an  air  of  decision  which  gave 
me  clearly  to  understand  that  she  meant  to  turn  us 
out. 

u  Why?"  I  inquired. 

She  would  not  say  why,  only  we  must  go,  and  go 
at  once.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  should  have 
any  trouble  in  finding  another  lodging,  and  I  bade 
her  leave  us  alone,  while  we  pre]>ared  for  our  de- 
parture. Catherine's  dress  was  finished,  and  I  had 
bought  her  a  dark-colored  hood  at  the  village  shop. 
She  put  them  on,  and  appeared  as  a  wan,  meagre, 
worried  woman,  in  poor  circumstances,  who  had  had 
all  grace  and  dignity  trodden  out  of  her.  Again,  some 
very  poignant  doubts  of  M.  de  Forville's  satisfaction 
crossed  me,  and  I  wished  heartily  that  he  would 
come,  or  that  we  were  both  back  in  the  convent 
Yet  I  was  really  fond  of  Catherine,  and  very  sorry 
for  her. 

We  went  to  nearly  every  house  in  that  village, 
and  were  refused  shelter  in  each ;  but  after  I  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  convent  priest,  I  was  no 
longer  mystified.  We  must  make  the  best  of  our 
way,  while  the  daylight  lasted,  to  some  other  village, 
and  get  a  place  of  refuge  for  one  night  before  we 
were  hunted  on  again  on  the  morrow.  I  said  noth- 
ing to  Catherine,  but  I  took  the  broad  road  leading 
from  the  village,  ftnd  shook  off  the  dust  from  my  feet 
as  I  left  it.  Jt  was  getting  near  the  sunset,  and  all 
the  afternoon  the  sky  had  been  gathering  stormy- 
looking  clouds,  torn  at  the  edges,  as  if  some  strong 
upper  current  of  wind  was  rending  them  into  fringes. 
I  talked  to  Catherine  gayly,  for  at  every  utter  ex- 
tremity my  spirits  rise  into  almost  boisterous  buoy- 
ancy ;  and  I  was  brought  up  so  close  to  the  unknown 
future  now  that  I  could  not  guess  where  we  should 
be,  or  what  we  might  be  doing,  in  another  hour. 
On  and  on  we  walked  briskly ;  Catherine  glad  to  fly 
from  the  inhospitable  village,  and  I  anxious  to 
reach  another  before  nightfall.  The  road  was  very 
solitary,  with  but  few  passengers,  as  most  French 
country  roads  are,  and  for  the  first  two  or  three 
miles  I  did  not  care  to  inquire  where  it  would  lead 
us,  lest  immediate  persecution  should  track  our 
steps.  We  came  to  no  village ;  and  the  few  farm- 
steads we  passed,  while  it  was  light  enough  to  see 
them,  looked  too  dirty  and  miserable  to  invite  us  to 
seek  shelter  there.  We  went  on  in  hope  of  finding 
something  better,  until  the  dusk  darkened  rather 
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quickly  into  night,  from  the  thickness  of  the  clouds 
which  overspread  the  sky. 

I  did  not  know  bow  far  or  bow  long  we  had 
walked,  but  I  felt  an  extreme  fatigue  overtaking  me. 
I  could  uo  longer  see  Catherine's  face,  nor  had  she 
spoken  for  some  time,  and  I  dared  not  ask  her  how 
sue  felt.  The  wind  began  to  whirl  past  us  in  sudden 
gusts,  and  howl  dismally  among  the  trees  which 
crowded  the  hedgerows  and  made  our  path  darker. 
There  was  a  vague,  ominous  roar,  of  a  ghostly  tone, 
somewhere  in  the  black  distance  ;  whether  of  wind 
or  sea  I  could  not  telL  We  strayed  somehow  or 
other  out  of  our  road,  and  lost  ourselves  in  a  thick 
wood,  which  might  prove  to  be  one  of  those  old  for- 
ests of  indefinite  extent,  where  wolves  find  a  lair, 
which  still  exist  in  France.  Suddenly,  without  an 
instant's  warning,  a  torrent  of  rain  fell,  pattering 
upon  the  autumn  leaves  with  a  multitudinous  sound, 
and  the  sky  grew  blacker  every  minute,  though  we 
could  still  distinguish  the  ebony  trunks  and  branch- 
es of  the  trees,  enclosing  us  as  in  a  net  on  every 
hand  ;  and  we  could  just  make  out,  in  a  small  hollow 
of  an  old  trunk,  a  tiny  white  image  of  the  Virgin  in 
a  bower  of  artificial  white  roses.  Catherine  sank 
down  on  the  mass  of  dead  leaves  before  it,  and  be- 
gan to  pray,  while  I  stood  by,  listening  to  the  howl- 
ing of  the  fitful  wind,  and  the  deep,  constant  roar  of 
the  sea,  if  it  was  the  sea,  and  shivering  under  the 
pelting  rain-drops.  There  reached  us  at  last  the 
taint  note  of  a  bell  tinkling  far  away. 

"  I  am  going  to  die,"  said  Catherine,  solemnly ; 
"  I  hear  the  bell  of  the  convent  I  have  forsaken,  it 
is  the  sign  of  approachiug  death.  O,  holy  Mary, 
holy  St.  Catherine,  have  pity  upon  us ! " 

"  Don't  be  foolish,"  I  said,  rather  crossly,  44  it  can- 
not be  the  convent-bell." 

**  I  have  beard  it  for  sixteen  years,"  she  answered, 
u  and  I  should  know  it  among  a  thousand.  I  am  go- 
ing to  die  in  this  dreadful  place." 

*'  But  why  should  I  hear  it,  if  it  is  you  who  are  go- 
ing to  die  I  asked.  Come,  let  us  make  another 
effort  to  Gnd  a  way  out  of  tlus  wood." 

Nerved  by  despair,  Catherine  dragged  herself  up, 
and  I  drew  her  arm  within  mine.  We  found  a  path 
which  soon  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  coppice  and 
into  a  lane,  along  which  we  pressed  eagerly.  I  was 
resolved  to  insist  upon  being  received  into  the  first 
house  we  came  to,  and  before  long  a  line  of  light, 
glimmering  through  some  persiennes,  shone  u|ton  us. 
1  groped  at  the  gate  for  a  bell-handle,  and  rang  such 
a  peal  upon  it  as  the  inmates  had  not  heard  ibr  a 
long  time.  The  window  was  quietly  oj>eued.  but 
not  the  persiennes,  and  a  voice  from  behind  them 
said,  in  English,  ••  Who  is  there  V  " 

I  never  was  so  near  fainting  in  my  life.  It 
seemed  as  if  some  angel  from  heaven  was  "shaking  a 
celestial  language,  and  I  had  scarcely  courage  to 
answer.  When  I  did,  I  do  not  know  what  I  said, 
but  there  was  a  run  down  stairs,  and  a  rapid  unfast- 
ening of  the  door,  and  a  hospitable  rush  to  the 
gate.  It  was  still  raining  heavily,  but  in  a  minute 
we  were  standing  within  doors,  and  two  elderly 
English  ladies  were  gazing,  in  unmitigated  amaze- 
ment, upon  our  liedraggled  and  miserable  aspect. 
J  glanced  at  Catherine's  abject  ap|iearance,  and 
feeling  myself  safe  from  the  perils  of  the  night,  I 
burst  into  a  fit  of  almost  hysterical  laughter,  in 
which  the  two  ladies  soon  joined. 

They  told  us  the  next  day  that  they  had  in- 
habited France  during  some  years,  dwelling  in  this 
little  villa,  just  outside  the  town  where  our  convent 
and  I  had  returned  by  the  very 


nearest  route  to  the  place  from  which  we  were  fly- 
ing, and  it  was  indeed  the  convent-bell  we  had 
heard  in  the  wood.  We  learned  that  our  story  was 
known,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Supe'neure, 
and  was  then  the  topic  of  the  day  in  the  little  town. 
But  as  we  did  not  wish  to  be  seen,  and  the  ladies 
were  anxious  not  to  embroil  themselves  with  the 
priestly  jiower,  we  remained  secreted  in  their  bouse 
for  some  time,  after  despatching  a  second  letter  to 
M.  do  Forville. 

But  just  realize,  if  you  can,  my  anxiety,  when 
day  after  day  passed  by,  and  no  faithful  Pierre  ar- 
rived !  I  began  to  be  gravely  troubled,  for  what 
could  I  do  with  a  renegade  nun  on  my  hands  ?  As 
the  slow  days  of  waiting  consumed  themselves,  her 
conscience,  Uke  most  consciences  in  time  of  distress, 
grew  outrageously  sensitive  ;  and  she  tormented  her- 
self and  me  without  ceasing.  I  thought  of  my  father 
and  mother,  and  wondered  what  they  would  think 
if  I  had  to  carry  Sister  Catherine  back  with  me  to 
our  English  home.  1  went  so  far  as  a  cowardly  wish 
that  I  had  never  meddled  in  the  loves  of  Pierre  and 
Hortense  de  Forville  ;  and  my  brain  grew  almost 
fevered  with  wondering  why  lie  did  not  come. 

But  all 's  well  that  ends  well.  Pierre  never  re- 
ceived my  first  letter,  —  posted  in  the  letter-box 
near  the  convent,  —  and  our  second,  and  a  third, 
which  we  wrote  in  our  impatience,  were  sent  after 
him  to  Home ;  and,  hearing  from  us,  he  started  off 
instantly  to  come.  He  had  concluded  that  Cathe- 
rine's profession  had  been  made  at  the  Fete  of  St. 
Catherine,  in  December,  and  he  had  intended  to 
be  down  in  the  town  then,  waiting  to  receive  her  if 
she  quitted  the  convent  But  all  was  right  now  he 
had  come. 

I  saw  him  first  He  was  no  longer  a  44  beau  cou- 
sin," but  a  sunburnt,  travel-worn  man,  nearing  forty, 
whose  hair  was  tinged  with  gray,  and  his  forehead 
wrinkled,  as  much  with  trouble  as  with  years.  He 
looked  like  a  rock  against  which  many  a  rough  bil- 
low and  fretting  wave  hat!  broken.  But  I  liked  him 
very  much,  and  very  gently  I  tried  to  prepare  him 
for  the  change  sixteen  years  had  made  in  his  cous- 
in. 

"  She  is  always  my  Hortense  ! "  said  M.  de  For- 
ville. 

Hearing  that,  I  led  him  at  once  to  the  room 
where  she  was  waiting  for  him.  But  don't  tell  me 
that  he  did  not  feel  a  great  shock  when  his  eves  first 
fell  upon  her,  for  he  turned  to  me  with  a  look  of  al- 
most agonized  interrogation.  We  had  done  our  best 
in  making  a  becoming  dress  for  her;  hut  still  she 
looked  a  subdued,  failed,  gentle  old  maid,  in  the 
place  of  the  bright  girl  of  fifteen,  half  child  and  half 
coquette,  whom  he  had  last  seen.  The  shock  was  not 
so  great  on  her  side ;  though  she  trembled  and  hes- 
itated, and  greeted  him  with  the  graceful  courtesy 
that  Frenchwomen  seem  bom  to  make.  There  was 
something  very  strange  and  sad  in  this  meeting; 
something  of  pathos  which  I  had  not  thought  of  be- 
forehand ;  and  I  ran  out  of  the  room  to  hide  my 
tears,  leaving  the  lovers  alone  with  one  another. 

1  thought  M.  de  Forville  very  quiet,  and  almost 
low-spirited,  during  the  evening;  hut  Catherine 
every  hour  grew  visibly  younger  belbn-  our  eyes. 
"Iron  shurpcnMli  iron;  so  a  man  shaipeneth  the 
countenance  of  his  friend,"  says  the  Bible.  How 
much  more,  then,  does  a  man  sharpen  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  woman'/  It  was  droll  to  watch  the 
convent  fror>t  thawing,  and  the  innocent,  coquetries 
of  the  woman  budding  out,  —  nav,  bursting  into  full 
bloom,  —  in  Sister  Catherine.    Her  eyes  sparkled,  a 
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delicate  color  suffused  her  face,  and  her  voice  took 
a  payer  and  more  musical  tone.  At  lust  she 
laughed  —  a  sweet,  ringing,  cirlish  laugh,  as  free 
from  care  as  a  child's  —  and  Pierre  starred  as  it"  his 
car  had  caught  some  magical  tone.  This  was  a 
creature  more  like  his  lost  Hortense;  that  laugh 
had  lived  in  his  memory  these  sixteen  years,  lie 
bent  down  his  head,  and  laid  his  lips  reverently  nnd 
tenderly  upon  her  hand. 

We  left  the  town  the  next  day,  and,  to  appease 
Catherine's  troublesome  conscience,  we  travelled  di- 
rect to  Home,  where  M.  de  Forville  had  already 
done  what  money  and  inlluence  could  do  to  obtain 
for  her  the  Holy  Father's  dispensation  from  her 
vows,  which  she  declared  to  be  essential  to  her  hap- 
piness. The  whole  case  was  so  plainly  one  of  fraud, 
that  the  kindly  old  Pope  absolved  Sister  Catherine 
without  difficulty,  and  gave  her,  ns  a  wedding  gift, 
a  rosary  blessed  by  himself,  in  place  of  the  one  she 
had  forfeited  in  the  convent.  We  journeyed  back 
to  Paris,  where  they  were  married  as  privately  as 
possible,  to  avoid  causing  any  greater  scandal  than 
was  inevitable.  Since  then,  Madame  de  Forville 
has  plunged  into  the  gayeties  of  the  gayest  city  in 
the  world,  and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  fashion.  There  is  but  one  hope  for  her.  Af- 
ter I  have  been  home  to  visit  my  friends,  I  am  to  re- 
turn, to  accompany  them  on  a  long  foreign  tour, 
which  is  M.  de  Forvi lie's  passion.  Both  of  them 
declare  that  I  am  as  dear  to  them  as  a  sister. 

Mv  sole  regret  is  that  the  Pope  did  not  insist  up- 
on his  beloved  daughter,  Madame  la  Supcrieure,  re- 
funding Sister  Catherine's  dowry  of  seven  thousand 
pouuds. 


MYOPE. 

Just  fiftv-five  years  ago  —  namely,  in  November. 
1812  — Mr'  James  Ware,  F.  R.  S.',  published  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  as  to  the  nmiilier  of  short- 
sighted persons  m  different  grades  of  society. 

Among  ten  thousand  soll'.ers  belonging  to  three 
regiments  of  infantry,  he  ascertained  that  short 
sight  was  almost  unknown ;  that  during  twenty 
years  there  had  not  been  six  soldiers  discharged  on 
account  of  that  infirmity,  nor  six  recruit*  turned 
back  as  disqualified  bv  it.  In  the  military  schools  at 
Chelsea,  containing  in  all  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred children,  he  found  that  no  complaint  had  at 
any  time  been  made  of  weak  sight,  until  he  called 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  then  only  three  de- 
clared that  they  experienced  any  inconvenience  from 
it.  At  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  number  of  spectacles  in  use  was  considerable,  as 
in  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  under- 
graduates, obtained  by  Mr.  Ware  from  one  college 
in  Oxford,  not  fewer  than  thirty-two  wore  glasses. 
Mr.  Ware  adds  ;  '"it  is  possible  that  many  might  ab- 
stain from  this  use  were  it  not  so  fashionable."  Un- 
fortunately, we  do  not  know  what  investigations 
were  made  among  the  boys  in  the  schools  at  Chel- 
sea, nor  what  were  the  arrangements  of  the  schools. 
The  result  is  certainly  highly  gratifying,  but  it  can- 
not Ik:  considered  as  approaching  accuracy,  since 
Mr.  Ware  did  not  himself  examine  the  children's 
eyes,  having  merely  calculated  the  numfter  of  chil- 
dren who  complained  of  weak  sight.  When  it  ex- 
tends only  to  a  certain  degree,  this  evil  may  escape 
the  sufferer ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  a  previous  in- 
flammation, or  other  disease  of  the  eye,  might  mislead 
a  careless  observer.  Children's  assertions  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon,  and  a  scientific  and  accurate  report 


can  only  be  obtained  by  a  physician's  inspection  of 
the  object.  It  is  :i!s<»  evident  that  Mr.  Ware  gave 
only  the  number  of  students  wearing  glasses,  and 
not  having  seen  them  himself,  many  of  them  might 
be  convex  glasses,  therefore  not  used  by  short-sight- 
ed persons. 

In  the  German  colleges,  where  weak  sight  is 
everywhere  prominent,  it  became  an  object  of  ear- 
nest attention  to  the  government.  In  the  duchy  of 
Baden,  every  school  was  compelled  to  send  in  a  re- 
]tort  of  each  scholar  sntfering  from  short  sight ;  the 
result  of  which  was,  according  to  Schurmayer,  that 
among  2.1  72  children,  in  fifteen  lower  schools,  there 
wen*  392  short-sighted  ;  that  in  the  commercial 
schools,  among  930  scholars  were  46  short-sightexl ; 
while,  ?n  the  higher  schools,  the  proportion  was  very 
unfavorable,  being  one  fourth  or  one  half  of  the 
whole.  This  inleli  ligcnee,  however  interesting,  must 
not  be  implicitly  trusted,  as  it  is  based  merely  on 
report,  and  we  agree  with  Dr.  Szokalski,  who 
writes :  "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  in- 
vestigations, began  so  well,  should  have  had  so  un- 
satisfactory a  result-  Two  questions  present  them- 
selves to  everv  one.  —  namely,  in  what  do  the  causes 
of  short  sight  in  educational  establishments  consist  ? 
and  could  the  development  be  prevented  by  any 
change  in  the  regulations  of  the  schools  ?  If  an 
academical  dissertation  is  required  to  answer  the 
questions,  the  knowledge  displayed  by  the  faculty  is 
sufficient ;  but  this  load  of' theoretical  opinion  can 
only  serve  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader,  nnd  that  it 
will  suit  the  requirements  of  the  students  I  doubt 
very  much.  This  is  one  of  the  errors  into  which 
they  have  fallen  in  Baden,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria. 
Instead  of  closely  examining  the  peculiarities  in  the 
colleges,  instead  of  examining  and  proving  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  the  scholars,  they  have  invented 
iden<»  of  cross  light,  and  of  the  small  print  of  books, 
which  would  sound  well  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  eyes,  but  can  have  little  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  hand,  the  proof  being  that  myopv  has  not 
abated  in  the  establishments  visited."  if  we  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  this,  we  must  feel  surprised 
that  Dr.  Szokalski  did  not  himself  undertake  an  ex- 
amination of  the  children's  eyes,  or  of  the  school 
regulations,  when  he  had  such  abundant  material  in 
I  Paris.  In  1818,  he  says:  "I  reside  in  the  vicinity 
'  of  several  large  establishments  and  many  young 
people  are  brought  to  me  suffering  from  the  eyes. 
Diey  are  principally  short-sighted  from  excessive  ex- 
ertion ;  and  rest,  and  a  few  soothing  remedies,  gen- 
erally serve  to  lessen  the  inflammation,  but  the  eyes 
remain  short-sighted,  a  return  to  amblyopia  (weak 
sight)  beinsr  only  obviated  by  the  use  of  well-chosen 
glasses.  The  frequency  of  these  casea  drew  my  at- 
tention to  the  presence  of  myopy  in  the  school,  and 
I  found  that  among  807  scholars  attending  the  Col- 
lege Charlemagne  there  numbered  89  short-sighted 
persons  ;  among  1  70  pupils  of  the  College  Louis  le 
Grand.  25.  This  result  was  surprising,  as  among 
6,300  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Paris,  there  was  not  one  child  short-sighted, 
nor  among  the  young  pupils  of  the  mercantile  Quar- 
ter dn  Temple'was  this  failing  encountered."  The 
point  provoking  dispute  is  the  latter  communication, 
since  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  among  6,800  children 
there  should  not  be  one  short-sighted,  as  from  Bcrof- 
ulous  tendencies  some  few  must  have  appeared 
short-sighted  to  the  master,  even  if  nothing  could 
be  detected  in  the  eye.  Or  are  these  cases  re- 
served ?  The  report  of  the  College  of  Louis  le 
Grand  is  important,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Szokalski  r— 
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ducted  the  investigation  personally  ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
just  to  compare  this  establishment  with  the  College 
tie  Charlemagne,  as  the  numbers  in  the  latter  are  cal- 
culated from  the  first  to  the  sixth  class;  whereas  in 
the  College  Louis  le  Grand  they  are  calculated  from 
the  third  to  the  first,  which  alter*  the  proportion. 
Further,  the  distances  at  which  short  sight  begins 
are  not  given.  Did  Dr.  Szokalski  give  a  wide  range, 
or  a  narrow  one,  attained  without  difficulty  ? 

Professor  Von  Jagcr  has  distinguished  himself 
above  all  his  predecessors  by  his  use  of  the  mirror 
invented  by  Hclmholtz,  by  which  means  the  labor 
of  inspection  is  somewhat  lightened.  He  started 
with  the  idea  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  result, 
he  must  accept  no  help  from  the  child-subject,  and 
he  decided  by  use  of  the  glass,  without  any  proof  th- 
reading, whether  the  child  had  a  healthy,  short,  or 
long  sight.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  diagnosis  of 
short  or  long  sight  may  be  ascertained  by  the  mirror 
alone,  and  that,  by  an  elaborate  use  of  it,  (he  degree 
of  irregular  sight  may  be  readied  :  yet  some  mis- 
takes will  occur,  .lager  examined  the  eyes  of  full- 
grown  individuals  in  various  couditions  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  children  in  the  educational  establish- 
ments in  Vienna,  and  the  population  of  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  in  onler  to  find  out  the  influence  of 
various  modes  of  life  and  occupations  upon  the  eye- 
sight. In  the  summer  of  18G.r>,  Professor  Bute  com- 
menced an  examination  of  the  children  of  the  free 
schools  and  benevolent  institutions  of  I^eipzic  with 
the  c  o  operation  of  Dr.  Scbroter  and  Dr.  Dietz. 
The  information  given  is  p-rfectly  accurate,  pro- 
ceeding  as  it  does  from  a  professional  optician  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  the  2,.r>l  l 
children  who  were  examined,  but  only  the  21.1  chil- 
dred  pronounced  by  the  teachers  to  be  Midi-ring. 
The  degn  e  of  myopy  is  also  withheld. 

It  appears,  then,  that  no  examinations  have  been 
strict  enough  to  fix  the  acutein-ss  of  light,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  modern  optical  instruments,  nor  has 
the  number  of  children  examined  been  large  enough 
to  render  small  inaccuracies  unimportant,  until  Dr. 
Hermann  Cohn  *  accomplished  both,  by  the  person- 
al inflection  of  the  eyes  of  ten  thousand  and  sixty 
scholars  in  the  winter  of  lsOA-tiO.  Dr.  Colins 
method  was  to  place  each  child,  (luring  the  hours 
ot  study,  with  the  back  towards  the  window  on  a 
bright  morning,  the  desk,  on  which  was  raised  a 
s!;c-  t  printed  especially  f  >r  the  purpo-e,  U'ing  at  the 
<lis  ante  of  four  feet  opposite.  Tne  name  of  the  schol- 
ar wlio  could  not  read  the  single  won  Is  and  numbers 
easily  at.  the  given  distance  w;is  then  noted  ;  and,  al- 
ter tins  preliminary  trial,  he  had  to  undergo  inspec- 
tion either  in  a  light  room,  or  else  with  the  aid  of  a 
side  light,  or  an  eye-mirror.  In  this  manner  were  ex- 
amined live  village  m  IkwiIs  in  Langeiibieiau,  Unity 
elementary  schools,  two  girl-.'  schools,  two  commercial 
school,  and  four  colleges  in  Breslau  ;  and,  from  the 
table-  given,  we  learn  that,  among  10,0l»0  children, 
1.7:;  »  were  of  defective  sight, —  that  is,  the  astound- 
ing proportion  of  17  to  1.  In  the  category,  the 
niimlur  increases  with  the  demands  made  upo;i  the 
eye.  Tints,  in  the  village  schawls,  among  l,l8ii  chil- 
dren, were  78  weak-sighted  ;  in  the  city  ckincntarv 
sehi..,l-,  among  4,1*78  cliildren.  7:Ki  ;  in  the  commer- 
cial schools,  among  \i*>  children,  8:'  in  the  girls' 
schools,  among  83-1  children,  183;  in  the  colleges, 
among  2.330  children,  O.jJ.  Before  proceeding  fur- 
tlier.  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  under  what 
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forms  of  irregular  sight  the  1,730  weak-sighted  per- 
sons with  whom  we  must  now  occupy  ourselves, 
were  suffering.  Such  a  calculation  appears  espe- 
cially important,  as  it  throws  light  upon  the  frequency 
of  the  different  diseases,  not  only  among  eyes  seek- 
ing exterior  help,  but  among  10,000  persons  ranging 
from  the  age  of  live  to  twenty.  We  now  find  that 
of  those  suffering  from  short  sight  and  refraction  of 
the  eyes  (ametropy  and  astigmatic),  there  are  1,3.11, 
while  of  those  having  long  sight,  hereditary  weak- 
ness, or  weakness  arising  from  former  disease,  there 
were  390  ;  so  that  here  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
in  youth  myopy  is  twelve  times*  more  frequent  than 
long  sight,  and  six  to  seven  times  more  frequent 
than  hyperopia  and  strabismus,  or  oblique  sight.  In 
some  classes  then'  was  no  short  sight ;  out  of  the 
160  c  lasses  inspected  there  were  eleveu  such,  but  in 
the  higher  schools  there  were  none  without  myopy. 
and  in  every  school  the  number  of  short-sighted 
scholars  increased  with  the  advancement  of  the 
class.  For  although  some  of  the  fn-t  classes  con- 
tain fewer  short-sighted  persons,  yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  uptver  class  comprehends  fewer 
pupils,  as,  after  the  termination  of  the  years  allotted 
by  government  to  education,  the  parents  often  with- 
draw their  children  from  school,  even  if  they  have 
not  entered  the  first  class.  Were  the  class  better 
attended  the  proportion  would  be  great. 

Any  one  who  has  good  eyes  knows  that  a  manu- 
script which  he  can  read  perfectly  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet,  can  also  be  read  as  he  brings  it  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  eye,  until  only  a  distance  of  three 
inches  intervenes.    At  three  inches'  distance,  read- 


ing becomes  difficult,  and  at  two  hardly 


sib!.*. 


A  change  has  taken  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
eye,  attended  by  a  certain  effort,  to  obtain  this  near 
sight :  from  optical  reasons  the  pupil  must  make  a 
larger  curve  in  order  to  throw  a  picture  of  the  ol>- 
ject  so  elu*e  to  the  eye  on  the  retina.  This  ex- 
treme convexity  of  the  pupil  is  contrived  by  the 
action  of  a  muscle  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  called  the 
accommodation  muscle.  For  distant  sight  it  is  in- 
active, as  the  pupil  requires  only  the  ordinary  gen- 
tle curve.  But  if  that  muscle  is  acted  upon,  a 
pressure  at  the  back  is  felt  ;  consequently,  the  most 
compliant  part  of  the  soli  young  skin  at  the  back 
of  the  eye  is  distended,  and  the  axis  of  the  eye 
lengthened.  If,  then,  the  use  of  near  sight  Ls  pro- 
longed, if  the  pupil  has  not  time  to  return  to  a  level, 
if  the  muscle  cannot  repose,  the  continued  effort 
will  end  in  short  sight.  And  it  is  not  alone  bv  this 
force  1  exertion,  but  also  by  the  over-abundance  of 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  retina,  that  the  interior 
of  the  ball  is  enlarged.  Such  an  overflow  is  gener- 
ally produced  by  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
eyes  having  been  arrested.  This  may  be  caused  by 
the  forward  inclination  of  the  head,  and  will  infalli- 
bly had  to  myopy.  As  it  is,  then,  undoubtedly  a 
fact  that  long  attention  to  an  objec  t  placed  close  to 
the  eye,  the  head  being  bent  down,  will  render  a 
healthy  eye  short-sighted,  we  arrive  at  the  consid- 
eration whether  the  furniture  of  the  schools  has 
an\ thing  to  do  either  in  hurting  or  repelling  myopy. 

In  the  thirty-three  schools  visited  by  Dr.  "Her- 
mann Cohn.  not  one  had  made  any  provision  in  the 
height  and  breadth  of  the  forms  and  desks  for  the 
growtli  of  the  child  in  different  classes  ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  alone  th 
the  children's  eyes,  since 
child  three  feet  and  a  half  in  height  and  a  man  of 
six  feet  can  use  the  same  form  and  desk  in  writing 
without  much  discomfort  to  one  or  other.  The 


would  be  injurious  to 
is  impossible  that  a 
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higher  the  desk,  the  nearer  must  the  eye  of  the 
chihl  l>e  brought  to  it ;  therefore  the  greater  the 
difference  l>etween  the  form  and  the  desk  the  greater 
must  be  the  excitement  of  the  interior  of  the  eye 
while  reading.  In  order  that  no  uncomfortable 
effort  of  the  eye  may  be  felt,  the  paj>er  or  slate 
should  be  one  foot  and  a  quarter  or  one  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  eye,  —  that  is,  the  distance  from  the 
eye  to  the  elbow.  If,  through  the  great  difference 
of  the  form  and  desk  the  latter  should  be  too  tall, 
the  writing  hand  will  be  brought  too  close  to  the 
eye,  —  a  position  detrimental  to  a  proper  deport- 
ment, as  the  body  now  hangs  to  the  arm  instead  of 
the  arm  to  the  body.  Another  point  of  the  utmost 
importance  is  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  desk 
and  seat,  which  occasions  by  faulty  width  a  still 
more  fatal  approximation  of  the  eyes  and  the  writing. 
It  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  space  between  the 
form  and  the  desk,  the  more  must  the  body  of  the 
child  be  thrown  forward,  and  the  nearer  must  the 
head  be  to  the  paper.  While  eating,  we  instinc- 
tively draw  the  chair  so  that  the  edge  of  the  table 
is  perpendicular  with  the  foremost  legs  of  the  chair, 
or,  if  possible,  an  inch  beyond  ;  but  in  all  schools 
the  forms  are  fixed  immovably  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  allow  the  children  to  pass  between  them  and  the 
desks,  and  to  stand  up  while  saying  their  lessons, 
so  that  the  distance  varies  from  five  to  nine  inches, 
and  is  never  negative.  Comparatively,  the  desks  in 
village  schools  are  narrowest,  as  they  are  from  five 
to  six  inches;  further  we  see  that  in  the  villages 
alone  do  foot-boards  exist,  so  that  in  every  other 
case  the  floor  of  the  room  must  be  considered  as 
the  support  of  the  child's  body  ;  ami,  in  order  that 
the  child  may  sit  comfortably,  the  form  should  be 
the  height  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg.  This,  how- 
ever, has,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  upper 
classes,  been  nowhere  contrived.  During  the  many 
hours  of  writing,  therefore,  when  the  child  cannot 
allow  its  feet  to  dangle  in  the  air,  it  must  press  for- 
ward and  stretch  out  its  lower  limbs  to  reach  the 
ground  with  the  points  of  its  toes,  thus  bringing  the 
head  near  the  paper,  and  playing  into  the  ham  Is  of 
myopy.  If  this  position  becomes  irksome,  there  re- 
mains nothing  for  the  unhappy  chihl  but  to  perch 
on  the  edge  of  the  form  instead  of  sitting  upon  it, 
—  a  posture  which  soon  fatigue?,  and  causes  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  pernicious  habit. 

Without  bending  forward  the  head  we  cannot 
read  in  a  book  lying  vertically  before  us ;  but  if  tho 
book  is  placed  in  an  angle  even  of  two  inches,  we 
can  read  easily,  for  the  eyes  then  fall  upon  it  with- 
out altering  the  position  of  the  head.  Hence  we 
conclude  that  for  writing  purposes  the  desk  should 
not  lie  level,  but  have  an  incline  of  two  inches. 
Turning  to  statistics,  we  find  that  in  the  classes 
visited  seventy-three  had  horizontal  tables,  while 
those  of  the  remaining  ninety-three  had  a  slope  of 
one  half  to  three  inches.  Dr.  Hermann  Cohn  also 
gives  the  space  allotted  to  each  child,  the  breadth 
of  the  desks,  the  size  of  the  shelves  for  books,  and 
tl\e  rests  for  the  back.  These  have  only  an  indirect 
influence  on  the  eyes  being  connected  with  the 
comfort  in  sitting,  but  we  have  still  one  important 
point,  —  namely,  light. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  proportion  as  the  light 
diminishes  in  a  room,  the  writing  must  be  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eye;  it  is  therefore  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  daylight 
received  into  each  room,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  number  of  shoil-s  ghted  persons.  Unfortunate- 
ly, no  photometer,  or  instrument  for  the  measure- 


mcnt  of  light,  has  yet  been  invented.  The  only 
method,  therefore,  was  to  establish  a  table  of  ques- 
tions :  How  many  windows  are  there  to  the  right  of 
the  scholars  ?  How  many  to  the  left  ?  How  many  in 
front  ?  How  many  at  the  back  ?  Are  the  windows 
to  the  east,  west,  north,  or  south  ?  Of  what  color  are 
the  walls?  How  high  are  the  houses  opposite? 
How  many  feet  are  they  distant  ?  How  high  are 
the  windows,  and  how  broad  ?  In  which  floor  is  the 
schoolroom  ?  The  answer  to  one  of  these  questions 
would  not  suffice,  but  from  the  answer  of  all  we  can 
arrive  at  an  accurate  conclusion.  We  have  seen 
how,  by  continued  use  of  near  sight,  or  by  the  for- 
ward inclination  of  the  head,  short  sight  may  be 
brought  on  or  augmented;  and  we  now  find  that 
the  daylight  admitted  into  the  schoolrooms  is  in 
many  eases  so  insufficient  that  it  obliges  the  eyes  to 
be  brought  close  to  the  paper  and  the  head  to  be 
bent,  and  may  therefore  be  one  cause  of  myopy. 
From  Dr.  Cohn  we  discover  that  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  six  windows  in  forty-three  classes 
were  to  the  right  of  the  children,  and,  as  is  univer- 
sally known,  the  shadow  of  the  hand  must  then  fall 
upon  the  paper,  necessitating  a  considerable  ap- 
proach of  the  eyes  to  trace  the  black  ink  upon 
a  dark  ground.  Again,  if  the  windows  are  before  the 
children,  the  shadows  cast  by  the  heads  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  first  rows  darken  the  room  to  the 
others ;  but  these  are  only  found  in  two  classes. 

When  windows  are  built,  on  the  contrary,  both 
on  the  front  and  side,  they  assist  in  illuminating  the 
room,  but  they  distress  the  scholars  seated  imme- 
diately underneath,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  in  such 
a  dazzling  light  to  distinguish  a  letter  upon  paper. 
The  most  unfavorable  combination  of  light,  then,  is 
that  from  the  front  and  the  right.  Light  from  front 
and  back  is  not  sufficient,  and  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, the  beat  light  coming  from  the  left  alone. 
Light  from  the  front  somewhat  paralyzes  the  sight, 
but  light  from  the  back,  as  well  as  from  the  left,  is 
not  in  any  way  injurious.  As  to  the  aspect  of  the 
windows,  it  is 'obvious  that  those  with  a  southern 
aspect  must  have  ten  times  as  much  light  as  those 
looking  north.  The  best  light  will  always  come 
from  east  and  south,  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
giving  warmth,  while  any  excessive  light  can  be 
moderated  by  the  use  of  blinds.  Western  windows 
have  the  objection,  that  the  afternoon  study  is 
short. 

The  sixth  question  is,  of  all  others,  calculated  to 
bear  an  influence  on  the  evil  we  discuss.  We  have 
ascertained  that  myopy  increases  from  school  to 
school ;  and  were  we  to  refer  to  the  height  and 
propinquity  of  surrounding  buildings,  we  should  see 
that  the  broader  the  street  in  which  the  school 
stands,  the  lower  the  buildings  facing  it,  or  the 
higher  the  floor  in  which  the  room  is  situated,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  number  of  short-sighted  persons. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  narrower  the  street  in 
which  the  school  is  built,  the  higher  the  opposite 
houses,  the  lower  the  floor  in  which  the  class  is  held, 
the  greater  will  be  the  extent  of  myopy.  And  this 
is  not  found  in  two  or  three  schools  only,  but  is  the 
result  of  an  inspection  of  thirty-three  schools,  in 
which  the  increase  of  short-sightedness  exactly  cor- 
responded with  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.  This 
is  a  fact  demanding  the  attention  of  all  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  children ;  since  it  is  not  a  case  in 
which  injury  may  be  done  to  them,  but  one  in 
which  it  has  been  clearly  proved  to  have  been  done 
already.  It  is  expedient  that  in  building  new 
schools,  such  a  spot  should  be  chosen  that  the  erec- 
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tion  of  new  buildings  may  not  at  any  time  deprive 
the  inmates  of  light.  Many  schools  are  so  dark, 
that  in  the  early  morning  and  afternoon  reading 
and  writing  must  be  postponed,  which  is  a  breach 
of  all  discipline;  but  through  the  opening  of  new 
windows,  or  enlarging  the  present  ones,  the  greater 
number  of  the  class-rooms  might  be  made  habitable. 
The  ground  floor  also  in  a  street  is  by  no  means 
adapted  for  study.  Too  much  lijrht  can  never  be 
bad  in  a  schoolroom,  and  as  it  will  be  long  before 
we  adopt  the  American  plan  of  a  glass  roof,  the 
windows  should  be  at  least  a  hundred  inches  high 
and  sixty  inches  broad.  At  such  a  window  as  this 
twenty  children  may  be  placed,  thus  giving  three 
hundred  square  inches  of  glass  to  each  child. 

The  color  of  the  walls  is  also  material,  since 
white  oppresses  the  eye,  and  dark  gray  absorbs  too 
much  light  ami  reflects  too  little.  Walls  should 
therefore  be  painted  of  a  light  gray. 

THE  FLEUR-DE-LYS. 

"  Tick  lilies  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,**  was 
the  vainglorious  motto  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
France ;  from  the  device  which  Louis  VII.  (Le 
Jeuue)  first  placed  upon  his  seal,  in  reference  possi- 
bly to  the  abbey  of  Fleury,  the  favorite  retreat  of 
the  French  kings,  the  burial-place  of  his  grand- 
father, Philip  I. 

Our  quaint  authority  upon  heraldry,  who  wrote 
under  the  name  of  Guilliin,  demurs  sughtly  to  the 
identification  of  the  lily  with  the  fleur-de-rys ;  but 
adds,  that  a  ({nibble  was  founded  upon  this  motto  in 
support  of  the  salic  law,  which  debarred  females 
from  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  if  it 
were  meaut  to  exclude  the  spinster  part  of  creation 
only  from  the  honors  of  the  lily. 

At  any  rate,  the  figure  identified  with  Frank  sov- 
ereigns has  given  occasion  for  much  ingenuity  and 
ample  diversity  of  conjecture.  It  has  been  called 
a  monogram  or  capital  letter,  the  head  of  a  spear,  a 
buckle,  the  finial  of  a  spire.  Nay,  the  ingenious 
malice  of  English  heralds  discovered  that  three 
toads  were  the  original  arms  of  France ;  and  this 
statement  was  absurdly  paraded  within  the  last  few 
years  by  a  fanatic  who  desired  to  prove  that  the 
present  emperor  was  typified  by  the  beast  mentioned 
in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  out  of 
whose  mouth  came  frogs. 

'Die  form  of  this  ornament  is  so  graceful,  and 
capahle  of  being  adapted  with  so  much  ease  to 
architectural  or  embroidered  decoration,  that  it 
must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers  ;  and  those 
who  remember  the  old-fashioned  lily,  to  be  found  in 
the  formal  gardens  of  our  youthful  associations,  will 
be  able  to  judge  of  its  likeness  to  that  upright  stem 
crowned  by  a  flower  mitre-shaped  in  the  centre, 
hut  curving  back  in  its  side  leaves  almost  to  the 
shape  of  the  letter  M  in  medieval  alphabets.  It  is 
perhaps  from  this  resemblance,  as  well  as  from  the 
associations  of  the  lily  with  purity  and  innocence, 
that  it  has  been  ranked  as  a  symbol  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary ;  while  others  have  found  in  its  three 
leaves,  bound  together  by  a  link  or  tie,  an  emblem 
of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  both  suppositions  serving  alike 
to  make  it  a  favorite  item  in  the  decorations  of 
Christian  art.  While  it  thus  acquired  n  sacred 
character  in  this  country,  it  became  a  national 
emblem  in  France,  where  legendary  fable  invested 
it  with  a  special  sanctity.  Darae  Julian  Burners 
relates  that  the  arms  of  the  King  Clovis  were  cer- 
tainly sent  by  an  angel  from  heaven ;  that  is  to  say, 


three  flowers  in  the  form  of  swords  in  a  field  of 
azure  (viz.  a  blue  shield  with  three  golden  fleurs- 
de-Iys  upon  it),  in  sign  of  everlasting  trouble  to  be- 
fall him  and  his  successors ;  a  melancholy  fate^  which 
the  patriotism  of  Master  Gerard  Leigh,  a  herald  of* 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  discovers  to  be  by  wav  of 
retribution  "  for  rebelling  against  their  natural  liege 
lords,  the  kings  of  England,"  —  an  accusation  he 
would  find  it  hard  to  sustain  against  Clovis,  the  con- 
temporary of  the  earliest  founders  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  this, 
that  the  similarity  between  the  words  "  Lys  "  and 
"  Louis  "  led  to  the  adoption  by  Louis  VII.  of  a 
conventional  representation  of  his  namesake  flower 
as  his  badge,  a  figure  already  familiar  from  its  use 
in  classical  and  Christian  art,  to  surmount  pinnacles, 
sceptres,  and  sword-bilts,  to  besprinkle  embroidered 
garments,  or  fasten  them  as  a  buckle ;  and  that  sub- 
sequently the  arms  of  the  later  Louis  were  tra- 
ditionally referred  to  the  founder  of  the  Frank  mon- 
archy, whose  name  was  only  the  earlier  form  (before 
the  initial  C  was  dropped)  of  the  denomination  so 
popular  in  the  successive  royal  families  of  France. 
So  completely  was  the  fleur-de-lys  considered  to  be 
identified  with  the  regal  insignia  of  France,  that 
Guilliin  expresses  his  regret  that  a  figure  once  so 
honored  should,  by  tract  of  time,  have  become  a 
more  vulgar  (i.  e.  common)  bearing;  "even  as 
purple  was  in  ancient  times  a  wearing  only  for 
princes,  which  now  hath  lost  that  prerogative 
through  custom." 

The  fleur-de-lys  does  not  figure  in  English  poli- 
tics until  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  III.,  a.d  .  1310. 
When  claiming  the  crown  of  France  in  right  of  his 
mother,  he  quartered  bis  shield,  and  placed  the  blue 
field,  powdered  or  sprinkled  with  cohlen  fleurs-de- 
Iys,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  three  Hons  of  England 
on  the  red  ground;  hence  the  royal  livery  of  red 
and  blue  worn  by  our  soldiers  and  official  person- 
ages. In  the  year  1365,  Charles  V.  of  France,  in 
accordance  with  the  more  formal  heraldic  fashions 
of  his  day,  reduced  the  number  of  fleur-de-lys  upon 
his  shield  and  banner  to  three,  a  variation  prompt- 
ly followed  by  our  Henry  IV.  It  is  thus  that  they 
usually  appear  on  the  seals  of  the  Plantagenet,  Tu- 
dor, and  Stuart  princes,  and  the  earlier  kings  of  the 
house  of  Hanover ;  and  thus  they  are  to  be  found  in 
many  beautiful  examples  of  architectural  ornament 
in  the  edifices  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
fleur-de-lys  from  the  royal  arms  in  1801,  were  brief- 
ly these.  It  was  desirable  to  show  some  mark  of 
sympathy  with  the  exiled  king  of  France,  then  re- 
siding in  this  country,  and,  as  the  union  with  Ire- 
land rendered  a  rearrangement  of  the  national  in- 
signia necessary,  it  seemed  a  suitable  occasion  to 
disuse  a  portion  of  them,  which  only  conveyed  an 
empty  menace  to  the  family  of  Bourbon,  —  all  idea 
of  a  serious  claim  on  French  territory  having  been 
for  ages  abandoned,  —  and  by  royal  proclamation 
they  were  dispensed  with  on  the  1st  of  January  in 
that  year.  They  were  expunged  from  the  national 
banner  of  France  in  1830. 

The  mention  of  shields  sprinkled  with  fleur-de- 
lys  reminds  us  of  the  frequent  use  of  this  pattern 
in  what  is  termed,  heraldically,  diaper,  from  the  fine 
cloths  made  at  Ypres,  in  Flanders ;  a  word  which 
has  survived  to  our  own  day  in  relation  to  a  cross- 
barred  pattern  of  linen  cloth,  the  floriated  patterns 
having  received  the  appellation  of  damask  from  the 
fabrics  of  Damascus.  Heraldically  speaking,  any 
flowered  or  patterned  ground  was  known  as  diaper, 
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and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  pattern  chosen  war 
that  of  fleurs-de-lys.  We  only  mention  this  as  an 
additional  instance  of  the  way  in  which  apparently 
bygone  matters  turn  out  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
detail*  of  our  everyday  life,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  the  change  of  fashion  revolving  in  a  clearly 
traceable  circle.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may 
see  armorial  bearings  transferred  again  to  articles 
of  dress,  and  coats  of  anna  no  longer  a  mere  tech- 
nical expression. 

Aod  one  more  association  deserve*  noting.  We 
may  remember  that  anecdote  in  the  Spectator, 
of  the  Westminster  boy,  who  could  neither  sleep 
nor  play  for  thinking  of  the  banners  which  were 
hung  in  the  hall.  Those  were  trophies  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  victories  over  the  generals 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the.  Grand  Monarquc,  the  most  po- 
tent and  longest  bearer  of  the  lilied  shield.  Still, 
in  memory  of  these  victories  and  the  munificent  re- 
ward by  which  the  country  paid. its  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  great  warrior,  does  his  descendant,  on  a 
stated  day,  present  at  Windsor  Castle  a  small  silken 
banner  bearing  the  embroidered  copy  of  the  lilies 
of  France,  once  the  terror  of  Europe,  now  only  re- 
tained in  a  mimic  symbol  of  homage,  to  preserve 
the  recollection  of  their  humiliation  at  the  bands  of 
the  first  owner  of  Blenheim. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  next  number  of  Every  Saturday,  the  first 
i  of  Volume  V.,  will  contain  the  opening  chapters 
of  Foul  Play,  a  Serial  Novel,  by  Charles  Rcade 
and  Dion  Boucicanlt 

Upwards  of  eleven  millions  of  persons,  the  Pays 
states,  passed  through  the  turnstiles  of  the  Univer- 
sal Exhibition. 

A  DEAF-ASD-ni*Mn  candidate,  M.  Dusuzeau,  won 
his  "  bacralanrrat-i  i-fetlren,"  recently  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  All  the  questions  and  answers  were  in  writ- 
ing. 

Mb.  Robert  Buchanan  is  preparing  a  bijou 
edition  of  all  Ixmgfellow's  Poems,  in  two  volumes, 
each  of  which  will  contain  a  critical  essay  by  the 
Editor. 

The  Vienna  Figaro  publishes  this  sqnib,  called 
44  A  Frenchman's  Petition  "  :  — 

"0,  Hston.  oWlplnjr  Austria. 
To  a  prayer  we  f»ln  *«uW  have  beard  :  — 
I3i»c  u»  itw  &e»o<i  Napoloon, 
Aud  uke  in  ntuni  tin;  Tlilr.l." 

The  body  of  The  Second  Napoleon,"  the  Duke 
of  Rcichstadt,  lies  in  the  crypt  of  the  Capuchin 
Church  in  Vienna.    Hence  the  "  Petition." 

The  officials  in  certain  military  ollices  in  Vienna 
have  been  ordered  to  examine  into  the  documents 
relating  to  the  last  imperial  funeral  which  took 
place  in  Austria,  and. to  note  down  with  exactitude 
all  the  ceremonies  and  formalities  observed  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  believed  that  this  measure  has  refer- 
ence to  a  grand  funeral  to  be  prepared  for  the  body 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  which,  as  is  now  known 
for  certain,  has  been  given  up  to  Admiral  Tegethoff, 
and  is  now  on  its  way  to  Europe. 

Hundreds  of  the  chairs  which  stand  for  hire 
on  the  Boulevards  were  recently  smashed  in  the 
night.    The  perpetrators  were  unknown,  but  they 


have  been  since  pounced  upon  by  the  police  at 
night,  while  breaking  up  the  chairs  in  the  Champs 
Eiysees.  There  were  two  of  them,  and  both  be- 
long to  literature.  One  is  named  Dacirc,  a  writer 
of  threes  ;  the  other,  Baratin,  an  insurance  broker's 
clerk  and  a  writer  in  obscure  periodicals.  As  a 
comic  article  on  the  subject  had  appeared  in  the 
Figaro,  the  magistrates  seemed  to  think  that  this 
couple  of  lively  French  littemtfurs  were  providing 
matter  for  another  article,  and  perhaps  for  a  vaude- 
ville at  the  Theatre  Dejazct.  The  freak  cost  them 
upwards  of  80/.,  besides  the  law  expenses. 

M.  Louis  Moi.and,  in  a  work  on  Moliere  and 
Italian  comedy  in  France,  has  recently  shown  the 
great  debt  which  the  French  poet  owed  to  hiu 
Italian  predecessors  and  contemporaries  who  exer- 
cised the  dramatic  art.  M.  Moland  not  only  in- 
dicates the  Italian  sources  whence  Moliere  derived 
most  of  his  plot",  but  cites  whole  scenes  which  the 
French  author  took  by  translation.  The  names  of 
plays  and  their  writers  are  given  which  Moliere  laid 
under  tribute.  "  LMppocrito  "  furnished  him  with 
the  immortal  Tartnffe  "*  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 
Moliere  seems  to  have  taken  Italian  comedy  out  of 
the  gnttcr,  cleansed  and  re-dressed  her,  and  finally 
set  her  in  dignity  on  the  French  throne,  from  which 
she  cannot  be  moved. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  parting 
performances  ami  the  farewell  benefit  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kean,  at  Drury  Lane.  Forty  years  ago,  ere  he  was 
out  of  his  teens,  he  began  his  career  at  that  theatre 
in  u  Norval."  Two  of  his  fellow  players  on  that 
occasion,  who  were  much  older  than  himself,  survive 
with  him,  Mrs.  W.  West,  Latly  Randolph*  ami  Mr. 
Cooper  (who  first  appeared  in  London  in  1811), 
(ilenalvon.  Since  that  day,  when  the.  debutant 
nearly  marred  his  ibrtune "  by  his  strong  nasal 
accent,  he  has  risen  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
second  class  of  English  players.  Mr.  Charles  Kean 
will  not  be  remembered  as  Betterton,  Garrick. 
Kemble,  and  Edmund  Kean  are  remembered,  but 
he  will  hold  an  honorable  position  in  dramatic 


annals.  In  "  Louis  the  Eleventh "  he  will  at  all 
events  have  no  successor.  As  manager  at  the  Prin- 
cess's, he  followed  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Macready, 
who,  at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  put 
Shakespeare  on  the  stage  with  a  glory  and  a  splen- 
dor till  then  unknown. 

The  Mayence  Gazette  lias  made  the  following 
commentary  on  the  Freuch  report  that  the  Chaise- 
pots  have  done  wonders.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  General  du  Failly,  the  Chaasopots,  at  the 
battle  of  Mcntana,  fired  eleven  shots  a  minute  dur- 
ing the  first  half  hour  of  their  coming  into  action. 
If  we  assume  two  French  battalions  at  800  strong, 
this  would  give  1,600  Chassepota.  But  it  is  proba- 
ble that  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  that  number 
were  engaged  at  the  same  moment,  and  so  we  will 
assume  the  number  to  have  been  -1'  o  for  the  half 
hour.  This  would  give  132,000  shots  as  the  whole 
number  fired.  Now,  according  to  the  mast  authen- 
tic account.*,  the  entire  nundxr  of  Garihaidians 
killed  and  wounded  was  about  GOO,  of  whom  about 
one  half  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  previous 
action  with  the  Papal  troops,  which  had  lasted  five 
hours  before  the  Chassepots  came  into  play.  These 
132,000  shots,  therefore,  took  effect  m  about  300 
cases,  —  that  is  to  say,  one  shot  in  410.  If  these 
calculations  of  the  above-mentioned  papers  are  at 
all  correct,  the  wonders  of  the  Chae&cpot  are  evi- 
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dently  its  success  in  missing.  You  may  fire  440 
times  in  the  direction  of  a  body  of*  men,  ami  firo 
wide.  4.'<!»  times  for  the  once  that  you  hit  anybody. 
Tin-  probability  is  that  the  rapidity  of  the  tire  ex- 
cited the  men  too  much  to  allow  of  their  taking  any 
aim. 

A  Paris  letter-writer  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  building  constructed  lor  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Pttit  Journal.  The  edifice  must  be 
nearly  as  beautiful  as  a  barber"*  pole  :  The  building 
is  five  Tories  in  height ;  the  spare  between  the  fourth 
and  filth  is  adorned  by  a  monster  copy  of  the  /''tit 
Journal,  held  by  Fame  and  Literature,  surmounted 
by  a  bust  of  M.  M  ilia  ad  crowned  with  gilt  sun- 
beam*. The  arms  of  Pari*  in  blue,  silver,  ml.  and 
gold  decorate  the  plinth  on  which  rests  the  bust, 
and  immediately  beneath  the  copy  of  the  Petit 
Journal  is  a  gigantic  wu  executed  in  bronze,  anil 
measuring  some  three  feet  in  circumference,  signify- 
ing that  coin  to  be  the  price  of  the  paper.  Two  of 
the  windows  of  the  second  and  third  stories  recede 
considerably  from  the  front,  and  form  a  sort  of  re- 
cs*  exquisitely  adorned  with  fresco  }>aiutings  in  the 
Egyptian  style.  Along  the  facade  runs  a  cut  stone 
balcony,  on  which  rest  torch'tr* 1  <  in  bronze  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  height,  the  balcony  itself  l>eing  sup- 
ported by  four  Caryatides,  the  work  of  one  of  the 
first  artists  of  the  day.  One  of  these  figure*  is  oc- 
cupied in  reading  Is  Petit  Journal,  a  s.-eond  is  lis- 
tening to  the  news  of  the  city,  and  look*  out  into 
the  street,  a  third  is  tracing  notes  on  a  scroll,  whilst 
a  fourth  holds  several  copies  of  the  pajwr  in  his 
right  hand.  The  expression  of  each  of  these  figures 
is  admirable,  and  at  once  conveys  an  idea  of  their 
occupation.  The  wide  parte  cor/,. re*  are  on  each 
side  of  the  building,  surmounted  by  medallions  War- 
ing the  initial  "  M"  in  purple  enamel.  The  build- 
ing is  not  yet  completed,  but  the  novelty  of  its  (fee- 
oration,  as' well  as  the  popularity  of  /.»'  P<  it  Jour- 
nal, attracts  the  attention  of  all  the  passers-by." 

Tiik  late  tbeft  of  the  Roman  gem  from  the  muse- 
um at  Shrewsbury,"  says  the.  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
"  recalls  a  robbery  of  pictures  on  a  large  scale  which 
took  |>lace  some  (ive-and-twentv  years  ago,  and 
which  served  to  show  the  difficulty  which  attends 
the  sale  of  such  ill-gotten  goods.  On  the  occ;ision 
in  question  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  pictures 
in  Lord  SuflMk's  house  at  Charlton,  in  Wiltshire, 
were  found  mie  morning  to  be  missing.  The  frames 
were  in  their  places,  but  the  paintings  were  gone. 
The  closest  investigations  failed  to  give  any  clew  to 
the  thief  or  thieves.  Workmen  had  been  at  work 
in  the  house  on  the  day  before  the  robbery,  and  of 
course  wrong  suspicion  attached  to  them,  but  noth- 
ing t  on!  1  be  brought  home  to  any  one  of  them,  and 
in  like  manner  nothing  was  discovered  to  incriminate 
any  of  the  servants  of  the  family.  The  pictures 
stolen  were  further  so  large  in  size  that  it  seemed  al- 
most impossible  that  thev  could  have  been  appropri- 
ated and  carried  off  witfi  the  speed  with  which  they 
had  certainly  disappeared.  Then  followed  the 
question  how  the  thieves  could  turn  them  into  mon- 
ey without  furnishing  some  history  of  their  previous 
owners,  which  could  not  have  been  given  without 
making  the  crime  public.  It  was  supposed  sis  the 
best  guess  that  could  be  hit  upon,  that  they  had  been 
carried  abroad,  either  to  America  or  to  the  Continent, 
with  a  view  to  private  sale  to  rich  men  who  would 
not  be  too  curious  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story  with 
which  they  would  be  accompanied.    At  last  all  hope 


of  discovery  was  given  up;  when  several  years  after- 
wards they  were  found  in  some  obscure  hou«e  in 
London,  stowed  away  in  secrecy  as  >t.ill  unsalable. 
They  had  really  been  taken  from  their  frames  by 
one  of  the  servants  of  Charlton  House,  and  cleverly 
hidden  in  the  house  itself,  untiltoiue  favorable  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  carrying  them  off  to  London. 
The  moral  of  the  story  was  satisfactory  to  al!  owners 
of  valuable  works  of  art.  It  had  been  found  impos- 
sible to  dispose  of  them  without  revealing  the  theft, 
even  with  all  the  machinery  for  selling  now  at  the 
command  of  clever  scoundrels.  There  is  also  a 
further  moral  for  the  benefit  of  the  possessors  of  art 
treasures  which  they  should  weigh  well,  —  the  more 
generally  they  allow  their  possessions  to  be  seen  by 
connoisseurs,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  body  of 
detectives  ready  to  identify  them  if  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods." 

Tiik  London  Leader  thus  speaks  of  Miss  Kellogg: 
•'Donizetti's  work  was  revived  once  more  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  this  time  for  the  behoof  of  Miss 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  the  clever  American  whom 
Mr.  Maplesou  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure. 
It  will  be  rcmeml>ered  that  Linda  was  brought  out 
at  the  same  house  two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
Mdlle.  lima  de  Murska,  who  seemed  to  have  pecu- 
liar qualifications  for  playing  mad  parts,  had  reached 
the  height  of  her  popularity.  Recollections  of  that 
eccentric  lady's  performance  must  have  been  vivid 
enough  in  the  minds  of  Miss  Kellogg's  audience,  and 
undoubtedly  placed  her  at  a  disadvantage.  That  she 
achieved  an  unqualified  success  is  therefore  all  the 
more  to  her  credit.  The  fair  American's  voice  and 
general  qualifications  were  appreciated  front  the  first. 
As  regards  her  special  |wwers  time  ami  opportunity 
are  making  I  hem  equally  clear;  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  work  being  done  when  she  xssumcd  the 
part  "of  Donizetti's  heroine.  Miss  Kellogg's  Margue- 
rite was  forced  to  contend  against  the  ideal  which 
orervl>.dv  had  previously  found  in  Patti,  Lucca,  or 
Nilsson  ;  in  La  'j'rnciata,  the  new-comer  enjoyed  only 
the  opportunity  of  showing  her  vocal  skill  and  the 
good  taste  with  which  she  could  present  a  repulsive 
picture,  while  her  Malta  could  be  nothing  but  gay, 
lightsome,  and.  finally,  lovesick.  In  Linda,  there- 
fore, —  and  just  when  she  had  become  familiar  with 
her  position  ami  her  audience, —  Miss  Kellogg  found 
the  best  and  fairest  chance  of  showing  the  full  ex- 
tent of  her  powers.  The  part  demands  great  and 
varied  ability  to  do  it  justice  ;  above  all  does  it  call 
for  pathos  and  passion  of  no  common  order,  without 
which,  indeed,  any  attempt  at  its  impersonation 
must  result  in  a  travesty.  To  say  that  Miss  Kellogg 
satisfied  every  one  of  these  requirements  is  only  to 
do  a  simple  act  of  justice,  while  it  is  also  to  award 
high  praise.  Her  share  in  the  love  scene  of  the  first 
act  we  may  pass  to  notice  the  truth  to  nature  mani- 
fested during  the  remarkably  sudden  leave-taking 
between  Linda  and  her  parent*.  It  was  in  this 
scene  that  Miss  Kellogg  gave  the  first  earnest  of 
what  was  to  follow,  infusing  into  her  acting  a  degree 
of  genuine  feeling  which  thoroughly  realized  the  sit- 
uation. Throughout  the  s e  ond  act  she  was  equally 
successful.  The  natural  pride  of  Linda  in  showing 
Pierotto  her  brilliant  future  was  well  portrayed ;  and 
in  the  interview  with  the  old  Marquis  she  gave  a 
natural  and  forcible  expression  to  her  indignation 
which,  though  not  harmonizing  with  the  surround- 
ings, was  just  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  simple  village  girl  not  accustomed  to  conventional 
self-restraint.    But  it  was  in  the  trying  scene  with 
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her  indignant  father  that  the  new  Linda  best  dis- 
played her  power.  The  passionate  agony  with 
which  she  protected  to  him  ber  purity,  her  horror- 
stricken  deprecation  of  the  curse  he  was  about  to 
pronounce,  and  the  pathos  of  her  madness  were  in 
the  highest  degree  sfriking  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  overdone.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  Miss  Kellogg  s  performance  in  the  last  act, 
where,  under  the  influence  of  the  presence  and 
voice  of  her  lover,  the  demented  Linda's  reason  re- 
turns. The  change  from  one  condition  to  the  other 
was  vividly  depicted,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with 
such  entire'  naturalness  that  it  was  accepted,  without 
question,  as  true.  Taking  the  impersonation  as  a 
whole,  it  must  be  set  down  as  thoroughly  successful ; 
Miss  Kellogg's  vocal  powers,  undoubted  from  the 
first,  were  all  that  could  be  wished  on  this  occasion. 
To  mention  only  a  single  instance,  —  ber  execution 
of  'O  luce  di  quest  'anima' — emphatically  de- 
served the  heartv  encore  it  obtained  for  a  brilliancy 
and  dash  of  style  not  often  found  in  combination 
with  such  perfect  mechanism.  Miss  Kellogg  has 
now  safely  established  ber  position  among  the  fore- 
most lyric  artistes  of  the  day." 


A  LOST  VIGIL. 


i. 


one  hour?  Be- 


Coui.dst  thou  not  watch  with 
hold, 

Dawn  skims  the  sea  with  flying  feet  of  gold, 
With  sudden  feet  that  graze  the  gradual 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


ii. 


What,  not  one  hour  ?  for  star  by  star  the  night 
Falls,  anil  her  thousands  world  by  world  take  flight ; 
They  die,  and  day  survives,  and  what  of  thee  ? 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


in. 


Lo,  far  in  heaven  the  web  of  night  undone, 
And  on  the  sudden  sea  the  gradual  sun  ; 
Wave  to  wave  answers,  tree  responds  to  tree  ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  V 


IV. 


Sunbeam  by  sunbeam  creeps  from  line  to  line, 
Foam  by  foam  quickens  on  the  brightening  brine ; 
Sail  by  sail  passes,  flower  by  flower  geta  free  ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


Last  year,  a  brief  while  since,  an  age  ago, 
A  whole  year  past,  with  bud  and  bloom  and  snow, 
O  moon  that  wast  in  heaven,  what  friends  were  we 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


VI. 

Old  moons,  and  last  year's  flowers,  and  last  year's 
snows ! 

Who  now  saith  to  thee,  moon  ?  or  who  saith,  rose  ? 
O  dust  and  ashes  once  found  fair  to  see  ! 
Couldst  thon  not  watch  with  me  ? 


VII. 


O  dust  and  ashes,  once  thought  sweet  to 
With  me  it  is  not,  is  it  with  thee  well  ? 
O  sea-drift  blown  from  windward  back  to  lee ! 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


11! 


vni. 


The 


dead 


are  foil  of  their  dead 


old  year's 
flowers, 

The  old  days  are  full  of  dead  old  loves  of  ours, 
Born  as  a  rose,  and  briefer  born  than  she ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

IX. 

Could  two  days  live  again  of  that  dead  year, 
One  would  say,  seeking  us  and  passing  here, 
Where  u  ske  f  and  one  answering,  Wh*re  iahef 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

x. 

Nay,  those  two  lovers  are  not  anywhere  ; 
If  wc  were  they,  none  knows  us  what  we  were, 
Nor  aught  of  all  their  barren  grief  and  glee. 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

XI. 

Half  false,  half  fair,  all  feeble,  be  my  verse 
Upon  thee  not  for  blessing  nor  for  curse ; 
For  some  tnuat  stand,  and  some  must  fall  or  flee ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me? 

xn. 

As  a  new  moon  above  spent  stars  thou 
But  stars  endure  after  the  moon  is  past 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  one  hour,  though  I  watch 
three? 

Couldst  thon  not  watch  with  me  ? 

XIII. 

What  of  the  night  ?   The  night  is  full,  the  tide 
Storms  inland,  the  most  ancient  rocks  divide  ; 
Yet  some  endure,  and  bow  nor  head  nor  knee ; 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

XIV. 

Since  thou  art  not  as  these  are,  go  thy  ways ; 
Thou  hast  no  part  in  all  my  nights  and  days. 
Lie  still,  sleep  on.  be  glad,  —  as  such  things  be  : 
Thou  couldst  not  watch  with  me. 

A.  C.  Swixbukne. 


EQUALITY  AT  HOME. 

"  Antoixe,"  said  Miralieau,  returning  gay 
From  the  Assembly,  "on  and  from  this  «!  iy 
Nobility 's  abolished,  —  men  are  men,  — 
No  title  henceforth  used  but  Citizen  ! 
A  new  thrice-glorious  era  dawns  for  Franco  ! 
And  now,  my  bath."   "  Yes,  Citizen."    A  gl  ince 
Of  flame  the  huge  man  at  his  servant  shot ; 
Then,  wallowing  soa-god-like,  "  Antoine !  more  hot," 
He  growls.    "  Here,  Citizen."    A  hand  of  wrath 
Gript  Antoine's  head  and  soused  it  in  the  bath. 
He  spluttering,  dripping,  trembling, — "Rascal! 
know," 

His  master  thundered  as  he  let.  him  go, 

»  With  yon  I  still  remain  Count  Mirabeau  ! n 
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THE  OVERTURE. 

Day  of  the  month  and  year,  November  the 
thirtieth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
five.  London  Time  by  the  great  clock  of  Saint 
Paul's  ten  at  night.  All  the  leaser  London  churches 
strain  their  metallic  throats.  Some  flippantly  begin 
before  the  heavy  bell  of  the  great  cathedral ;  some 
tardily  begin  three,  four,  half  a  dozen  strokes  be- 
hind it ;  all  are  in  sufficiently  near  accord  to  leave 
a  resonance  in  the  air,  as  if  the  winged  father  who 
devours  his  children  had  made  a  sounding  sweep 
with  his  gigantic  scythe  in  flying  over  the  city. 

What  U  this  clock  lower  than  most  of  the  rest, 
and  nearer  to  the  ear,  that  lags  so  far  behind  to- 
night as  to  strike  into  the  vibration  alone  V  This 
is  the  clock  of  the  Hospital  for  Foundling  Children. 
Time  was  when  the  Foundlings  were  received  with- 
out question  in  a  cradle  at  the  gate.  Time  is  when 
inquiries  are  made  respecting  them,  and  they  are 
taken  as  by  favor  from  the  mothers  who  relinquish 
all  natural'  knowledge  of  them  and  claim  to  them 
forevcrmore. 

The  moon  is  at  the  full,  and  the  night  is  fair  with 
light  clouds.  The  dav  has  been  otherwise  than  fair, 
for  slush  and  mud,  thickened  with  the  droppings  of 
heavy  fog,  lie  black  in  the  streets.  The  veiled  lady 
who  flutters  up  and  down  near  the  postern-gate  of 
the  Hospital  for  Foundling  Children  has  need  to  be 
well  shod  to-night. 

She  flutters  to  and  fro,  avoiding  the  stand  of 
hackney-coaches,  and  often  pausing  in  the  shadow 
of  the  western  end  of  the  great  quadrangle  wall, 
with  her  face  turned  towards  the  gate.  As  above 
her  there  is  the  purity  of  the  moonlit  *ky,  and 
below  her  there  are  the  defilements  of  the  pavement, 
so  may  she,  haply,  be  divided  in  her  mind  between 


of  reflection  or  experience  ?  As  her 
footprints,  crossing  and  recrossing  one  another,  have 
made  a  labyrinth  in  the  mire,  so  may  her  track  in 
life  have  involved  itself  in  an  intricate  and  unravel- 
able  tangle  ? 

The  postern-gate  of  the  Hospital  for  Foundling 
Children  opens,  and  a  young  woman  comes  out 
The  lady  stands  aside,  observes  closely,  sees  that 
the  gate  is  quietly  closed  again  from  within,  and 
follows  the  young  woman. 

Two  or  three  streets  have  been  traversed  in  si- 
lence before  she,  following  close  behind  the  object 
of  her  attention,  stretches  out  her  hand  and  touches 
her.  Then  the  young  woman  stops  and  looks 
round,  startled. 

44  You  touched  me  last  night  and,  when  I  turned 
my  head,  you  would  not  speak.  Why  do  you  fol- 
low me  like  a  silent  ghost  ?  " 

44  It  was  not,"  returned  the  lady,  in  a  low  voice, 
44  that  I  would  not  speak,  but  that  I  could  not  when 
I  tried." 

44  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  I  have  never  done 
you  any  harm  V  " 

44  Never." 

44  Do  I  know  you?" 
44  No." 

44  Then  what  can  you  want  of  me  V  " 

44  Here  are  two  guineas  in  this  paper.  Take  my 
poor  little  present  and  I  will  tell  you." 

Into  the  young  woman's  face,  which  is  honest 
and  comely,  comes  a  flush  as  she  replies :  44  There 
is  neither  grown  person  nor  child,  in  all  the  large 
establishment  that  1  belong  to,  who  has  n't  a  good 
word  fur  Sally.  I  am  Sally.  Could  I  be  so  well 
thought  of,  if  I  was  to  be  bought  V  " 

44  f  do  not  mean  to  buy  you ;  I  mean  only  to  re- 
ward you  very  slightly." 
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Sally  firmly,  but  not  ungently,  closes  and  puts 
back  the  ottering  hand.  "  If  there  is  anything  I 
can  do  for  you,  ma'aiu,  that  I  will  not  do  for  its 
own  sake,  you  are  much  mistaken  in  me  if  you 
think  that  I  will  do  it  for  money.  What  is  it  you 
want?" 

"Yon  are  one  of  the  nnrses  or  attendants  at  the 
Hospital ;  1  saw  you  leave  to-night  and  hut  night." 

44  lea,  I  am.    I  am  Sally." 

44  There  is  a  pleasant  patience  in  your  face  which 
makes  me  believe  that  very  young  children  would 
take  readily  to  you." 

44  God  bless  'em  !    So  they  do." 

The  lady  lifts  her  veil,  and  shows  a  face  no  older 
than  the  nurse's.  A  face  far  more  refined  and  ca- 
pable than  hers,  but  wild  and  worn  with  sorrow. 

44 1  am  the  miserable  mother  of  a  baby  lately  re- 
ceived under  your  care.  I  liave  a  prayer  to  make 
to  you." 

Instinctively  respecting  the  confidence  which  has 
drawn  aside  the  veil,  Sally  —  whose  ways  are  all 
ways  of  simplicity  and  spontaneity  —  replaces  it, 
ana  begins  to  cry. 

44  You  will  listen  to  my  prayer?  "  the  lady  urges. 
"You  will  not  be  deaf  to  the  agonized  entreaty  of 
such  a  broken  suppliant  as  I  am?  " 

41 0  dear,  dear,  dear! "  cries  Sally.  44  What  shall 
I  say,  or  can  I  say  !  Don't  talk  of  prayers.  Pray- 
ers are  to  be  put  up  to  the  Good  Father  of  All,  and 
not  to  nurses  and  such.  And  there !  I  am  only  to 
hold  my  place  for  half  a  year  longer,  till  another 
young  woman  can  be  trained  up  to  it.  I  am  going 
to  be  married.  I  should  n't  have  been  out  last 
night,  and  I  shouldn't  have  been  out  to-night, 
but  that  my  Dick  (he  is  the  young  man  I  am  going 
to  be  married  to)  lies  ill,  and  1  help  his  mother  ana 
sister  to  watch  htm.  Don't  take  on  so,  don't  take 
on  so!" 

"  O  good  Sally,  dear  Sally,"  moans  the  lady, 
catching  at  her  dress  entreatingly.  44  As  yon  are 
hope  fa  1  and  I  am  hopeless,  —  as  a  fair  way  in  life  is 
before  yon,  which  can  never,  never,  be  before  me,  — 
as  you  can  aspire  to  become  a  respected  wife,  and 
as  yon  can  aspire  to  become  a  proud  mother,  —  as 
you  are  a  living,  loving  woman,  and  must  die,  —  for 
God's  sake  hear  my  distracted  petition ! " 

44  Deary,  deary,  deary  me  ! "  cries  Sally,  her  des- 
peration culminating  in  the  pronoun, 44  what  am  I 
ever  to  do  ?  And  there !  See  bow  yon  turn  my 
own  words  back  upon  me.  I  tell  you  1  am  going  to 
be  married,  on  purpose  to  make  it  clearer  to  you 
that  I  am  going  to  leave,  and  therefore  could  n't 
help  you  if  I  would,  Poor  Thing,  and  yon  make  it 
seem  to  my  own  self  as  if  I  was  cruel  in  going  to  be 
married  and  not  helping  yon.  It  ain't  kind.  Now, 
is  it  kind,  Poor  Thing?  " 

44  Sally  !  Hear  me,  my  dear.  My  entreaty  is  for 
no  help  in  the  future.  It  applies  to  what  is  past. 
It  is  only  to  be  told  in  two  words." 

44  There  !  This  is  worse  and  worse,"  cries  Sally, 
"  supposing  that  I  understand  what  two  words  you 


**  You  do  understand.  What  are  the  names  they 
have  given  my  poor  baby  ?  I  ask  no  more  than 
that  I  have  read  of  the  customs  of  the  place.  He 
has  been  christened  in  the  chapel,  and  registered 
by  some  surname  in  the  book.  He  was  received 
last  Monday  evening.  What  have  they  called 
him?" 

Down  upon  her  knees  in  the  foul  mud  of  the  by- 
way into  which  they  have  strayed  —  an  empty  street 
without  a  thoroughfare,  giving  on  the 


of  the  Hospital  — the  lady  would  drop  in  her  pas- 
sionate entreaty,  but  that  Sally  preveuts  ber. 

44  Don't !  Don't !  Yon  make  me  feel  aa  if  I  was 
setting  myself  up  to  be  good.  Let  me  look  in  your 
pretty  fa<:«  again.  Put  your  two  hands  in  mine. 
Now,  promise.  You  will  never  ask  me  anything 
more  than  the  two  words  ?" 

44  Never !    Never !  " 

44  You  will  never  put  them  to  a  bad  use,  if  I  say 
them?" 

44  Never !  Never !  " 
44  Walter  Wilding." 

The  lady  lays  her  face  upon  the  nurse's  breast, 
draws  ber  close  in  ber  embrace  with  both  arms, 
murmurs  a  blessing  and  the  words, 44  Kiss  him  for 
me ! "  and  is  gone. 

Day  of  the  month  and  year,  the  first  Sunday  in 
October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
seven.  London  Time  by  the  great  clock  of  Saint 
Paul's,  half  past  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  clock 
of  the  Hospital  for  Foundling  Children  is  well  up 
with  the  cathedral  to-day.  Service  in  the  chapel 
is  over,  and  the  Foundling  children  are  at  din- 
ner. 

There  are  numerous  lookers-on  at  the  dinner,  as 
the  custom  is.  There  arc  two  or  three  governors, 
whole  families  from  the  congregation,  smaller  groups 
of  both  sexes,  individual  stragglers  of  various  de- 
grees. The  bright  autumnal  sun  strikes  freohly  into 
the  wards ;  and  the  heavy-framed  windows  through 
which  it  shines,  and  the  panelled  walls  on  which  it 
strikes,  are  such  windows  and  such  walls  as  pervade 
Hogarth's  pictures.  The  girls'  refectory  (including 
that  of  the  younger  children)  is  the  principal  at- 
traction. Neat  attendants  silently  glide  about  the 
orderly  and  silent  tables ;  the  lookers-on  move  or 
stop  as  the  lancy  takes  them ;  comment*  in  whispers 
on  face  such  a  number  from  such  a  window  are  not 
unfrequent ;  many  of  the  faces  are  of  a  character  to 
fix  attention.  Some  of  the  visitors  from  the  out- 
side public  are  accustomed  visitors.  Tbey  have  es- 
tablished a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  occu- 
pants of  particular  seats  at  the  tables,  and  halt  at 
those  points  to  bend  down  and  say  a  word  or  two. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  their  kind  new  that  those 
points  are  generally  points  where  personal  attrac- 
tions are.  The  monotony  of  the  long  spacious 
rooms  and  the  double  lines  of  laces  is  agreeably 
relieved  by  these  incidents,  although  so  slight. 

A  veiled  lady,  who  ha*  no  companion,  goes 
among  the  company.  It  would  seem  that  curiosity 
and  opportunity  have  never  brought  her  here  before. 
She  has  the  air  of  being  a  little  troubled  by  the  sight, 
and,  as  she  goes  the  length  of  the  tables,  it  is  with 
a  hesitating  step  and  an  uneasy  manner.  At  length 
she  comes  to  the  refectory  of  the  boys.  Tbey  are 
so  much  less  popular  than  the  girls,  that  it  is  bare  of 
visitors  when  she  looks  in  at  the  doorway. 

But  just  within  the  doorway  chances  to  stand,  in- 
specting, an  elderly  female  attendant, — some  order 
of  matron  or  housekeeper.  To  whom  the  lady  ad- 
dresses natural  questions,  as,  How  many  boys  ?  At 
what  age  are  they  usually  put  out  in  life?  Do 
they  often  take  a  fancy  to  the  sea  ?  So,  lower  and 
lower  in  tone,  until  the  lady  pots  the  question : 
44  Which  is  Walter  Wilding  ?  " 

Attendant's  head  shaken.    Against  the  rules. 

44  You  know  which  is  Walter  Wilding  ?  " 

So  keenly  does  the  attendant  feel  the  closeness 
with  which  the  lady's  eyes  examine  her  face,  that 
she  keeps  ber  own  eyes  fast  upon  the  floor,  lest  by 
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wandering  in  the 

her. 


direction  they  should  betray 


M I  know  which  is  Walter  Wilding,  but  it  is  not 
my  place,  ma'am,  to  tell  names  to  visitors." 

"  But  you  ran  show  me  without  telling  me." 

The  lady's  hand  moves  quietly  to  the  attendant's 
hand.    Pause  and  silence. 

M  I  am  going  to  pass  round  the  tables,"  says  the 
lady's  interlocutor,  without  seeming  to  address  her. 
u  Follow  me  with  your  eyes.  The  boy  that  I  stop 
at  ami  speak  to  will  not  matter  to  you.  But  the 
boy  that  I  touch  will  be  Walter  Wilding.  Say 
nothing  more  to  me,  and  move  a  little  away." 

Quickly  acting  on  the  hint,  the  lady  passes  on 
ink;  the  room,  and  looks  about  her.  After  a  few 
momenta,  the  attendant,  in  a  staid  official  way,  walks 
down  outside  the  line  of  tables  commencing  on  her 
left  hand.  She  goes  the  whole  length  of  the  line, 
tarns,  and  comes  back  on  the  inside.  Very  slightly 
glancing  in  the  lady's  direction,  she  stops,  bends  for- 
ward, and  speaks.  The  boy  whom  she  addresses 
lifts  his  head  and  replies.  Good-humoredly  and 
easily,  as  she  listens  to  what  he  says,  she  lays  her 
hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  next  boy  on  his 
right.  That  the  action  may  be  well  noted,  she  keeps 
her  hand  on  the  shoulder  while  speaking  in  return, 
and  pats  it  twice  or  thrice  before  moving  away.  She 
completes  her  tour  of  the  tables,  touching  no  one 
else,  and  passes  out  by  a  door  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  long  room. 

Dinner  is  done,  and  the  lady,  too,  walks  down  out- 
side the  line  of  tables  commencing  on  her  left  hand, 
goes  tlie  whole  length  of  the  line,  turns,  and  comes 
back  on  the  inside.  Other  people  have  strolled 
in,  fortunately  for  her,  and  stand  sprinkled  about 
She  lifts  bcr  veil,  and,  stopping  at  the  touched  boy, 
ask*  how  old  he  is. 

"  I  am  twelve,  ma'am,"  he  answers,  with  his 
bright  eyes  fixed  on  hers. 

"Arc  you  well  and  happy ? " 

44  Ye*,  ina'am." 

"May  you  take  these  sweetmeats  from  my 

hand  ?  " 

"If  you  please  to  give  them  to  me." 

In  stooping  low  for  the  purpose,  the  lady  touches 
the  boy's  face  with  her  forehead  and  with  her  hair. 
Then,  lowering  her  veil  again,  she  passes  on,  and 
passes  out  without  looking  back. 


ACT  I. 

THK  CURTAIN  RISKS. 

Is  a  court-yard  in  the  city  of  London,  which  was 
No  Thoroughfare  either  for  vehicles  or  foot-passen- 
gers, —  a  court-yard  diverging  from  a  steep,  a  slip- 
pery, and  a  winding  street  connecting  Tower  Street 
with  the  Middlesex  shore  of  the  Thames,  — stood  the 
place  of  business  of  WUding  &  Co.,  wine  merchants. 
Prohahly  as  a  jocose  acknowledgment  of  the  ob- 
structive character  of  this  main  approach,  the  point 
nearest  to  its  base  at  which  one  could  take  the  river 
(if  so  inodorously  minded)  bore  the  appellation 
Break-NV-k-Stairs.  The  court-yard  iteelf  had  like- 
wise been  descriptively  entitled,  in  old  time,  Cripple 
Comer. 

Years  before  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  people  had  left  off  taking  boat  at 
Break- Neck-Stairs,  and  watermen  had  ceased  to 
ply  there.  The  slimy  little  railway  had  dropped 
into  the  river  by  a  slow  process  of  suicide,  and  two 


or  three  stumps  of  piles  and  a  rusty  iron  mooring- 
ring  were  all  that  remained  of  the  departed  Break- 
Neck  glories.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  laden  coal 
barge  would  bump  itself  into  the  place,  and  certain 
laborious  beavers,  seemingly  mud-engendered,  would 
arise,  deliver  the  cargo  in  the  neighborhood,  shove 
ofT,  and  vanish ;  but  at  most  times  the  only  commerce 
of  Break-Neck-Stairs  arose  out  of  the  conveyance 
of  casks  and  bottles,  both  full  and  empty,  both  to 
and  from  the  cellars  of  Wilding  A  Co.,  wine  mer- 
chants. £ven  that  commerce  was  but  occasional, 
and  through  three  fourths  of  its  rising  tides  the 
dirty,  indecorous  drab  of  a  river  would  come  solita- 
rily oozing  and  lapping  at  the  rusty  ring,  as  if  it 
had  heard  of  the  Doge  and  the  Adriatic,  and 
wanted  to  be  married  to  the  great  conscrver  of  it* 
filthiness,  the  right  honorable  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Some  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  the  right, 
up  the  opposite  hill  (approaching  it  from  the  low 
ground  of  Break-Neck-Stairs),  was  Cripple  Corner. 
There  was  a  pump  in  Cripple  Corner ;  there  was  a 
tree  in  Cripple  Corner.  All  Cripple  Corner 
belonged  to  Wilding  &  Co.,  wine  merchants.  Their 
cellars  burrowed  under  it,  their  mansion  towered 
over  it.  It  really  had  been  a  mansion  in  the  days 
when  merchants  inhabited  the  city,  and  had  a  cere- 
monious shelter  to  the  doorway  without  visible 
support,  like  the  sounding-board  over  an  old  pulpit. 
It  had  also  a  number  of  long  narrow  strips  of 
window,  so  disposed  in  its  grave  brick  front  as  to 
render  it  symmetrically  ugly.  It  had  also  on  its 
roof  a  cupola  with  a  bell  in  it 

"When  a  uiau  at  five-and-twenty  can  put  his  hat 
on,  and  can  say, '  This  hat  covers  the  owner  of  this 
property  and  of  the  business  which  is  transacted  on 
this  property,'  I  consider,  Mr.  Bintrcy,  that,  without 
being  boastful,  he  may  be  allowed  to  be  deeply 
thankful.  I  don't  know  how  it  may  appear  to  you, 
but  so  it  appears  to  me." 

Thus  Mir.  Walter  Wilding  to  his  man  of  law,  in 
his  own  counting-house,  —  taking  his  hat  down  from 
its  peg  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  hanging 
it  up  when  he  had  done  so,  not  to  overstep  the 
modesty  of  nature. 

An  innocent,  open-speaking,  unused-looking  man. 
Mr.  Walter  Wilding,  with  a  remarkably  pink  and 
white  complexion,  and  a  figure  much  too  bulky  for 
so  young  a  man,  thongh  of  a  good  stature.  With 
crispy  curling  brown  hair,  and  amiable  bright  blue 
eyes.  An  extremely  communicative  man,  —  a  man 
with  whom  loquacity  was  the  irrestrainable  outpour- 
ing of  contentment  and  gratitude.  Mr.  Bintrey,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  cautious  man  with  twinkling  beads 
of  eyes  in  a  Urge  overhanging  bald  head,  who 
inwardly  but  intensely  enjoyed  tho  comicality '  of 
openness  of  speech,  or  band,  or  heart 

44  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bintrey.   "  Yes.   Ha,  ha ! " 

A  decanter,  two  wineglasses,  and  a  plate  of  bis- 
cuits stood  on  the  desk. 

"You  like  this  forty-five-year-old  port  wine?" 
said  Mr.  Wilding. 

44  Like  it  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Bintrey.  "  Rather,  sir  1" 

44  It 's  from  the  best  corner  of  our  best  forty-five- 
year-old  bin,"  said  Mr.  Wilding. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bintrey.  « It 's  most 
excellent." 

He  laughed  again,  as  he  held  up  his  glass  and 
ogled  it  at  the  highly  ludicrous  idea  of  giving  away 
such  wine. 

u  And  now,"  said  Wilding,  with  a  childish  enjoy- 
ment in  the  discussion  of  affairs, 41 1  think  we  have 
got  everything  straight,  Mr.  Bintrcy." 
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44  Everything  straight,"  said  Bintrey. 

"  A  partner  secured  —  " 

14  Partner  secured,"  said  Bintrey. 

44  A  housekccf>cr  advertised  for  —  " 

"  Housekeeper  advertised  for,"  said  Bintrey, — 
44  '  apply  personally  at  Cripple  Corner,  Great  Tower 
Street,  from  ten  to  twelve,* —  to-morrow,  by  the  by." 

"  My  late  dear  mother's  affairs  wound  up  —  " 

"  \\  ound  up,"  said  Bintrey. 

"  And  all  charges  paid." 

"  And  all  charges  paid,"  said  Bintrey,  with  a 
chuckle  ;  probably  occasioned  by  the  droll  circum- 
stance that  they  liad  been  paid  without  a  haggle. 

"  The  mention  of  my  late  dear  mother,"  Mr. 
Wilding  continued,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears,  and 
his  pocket-handkerchief  drying  them,  "  unmans  me 
still,  Mr.  Bintrey.  You  know  how  I  loved  her ;  you 
(her  lawyer)  know  how  she  loved  me.  The  utmost 
love  of  mother  and  child  was  cherished  between  us, 
and  we  never  experienced  one  moment's  division  or 
unhappiness  from  the  time  when  she  took  me  under 
her  care.  Thirteen  years  in  all.  Thirteen  years 
under  my  late  dear  mother's  care,  Mr.  Bintrey,  and 
eight  of  them  her  confidentially  acknowledged  son  ! 
You  know  the  story,  Mr.  Bintrey ;  who  but  you, 
sir  ?  "  Mr.  Wilding  sobbed,  and  dried  his  eyes, 
without  attempt  at  concealment,  during  these  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Bintrey  enjoyed  his  comical  port,  and  said, 
after  rolling  it  in  his  mouth  :  "  I  know  the  story." 

44  My  late  dear  mother,  Mr.  Bintrey,"  pursued  the 
wine  merchant, 44  bad  been  deeply  deceived,  and  had 
cruelly  suffered.  But  on  that  subject  my  late  dear 
mother's  lips  were  forever  sealed.  By  whom  de- 
ceived, er  under  what  circumstances,  Heaven  only 
knows.  My  late  dear  mother  never  betrayed  her 
betrayer." 

44  She  had  made  up  her  mind,"  said  Mr.  Bintrey, 
again  turning  his  wine  on  his  palate,  "  and  she 
could  hold  her  peace."  An  amused  twinkle  in  his 
eyes  pretty  plainly  added,  44  A  devilish  deal  better 
than  you  ever  will ! " 

44  4  Honor,' "  said  Mr. Wilding,  sobbing  as  he  quoted 
from  the  Commandments,  44  4  thy  father  and  tby 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land.' 
When  I  was  in  the  Foundling,  Mr.  Bintrey,  I  was  at 
such  a  loss  how  to  do  it,  that  I  apprehended  my  days 
would  be  short  in  the  land.  But  I  afterwards  came 
to  honor  my  mother  deeply,  profoundly.  And  1  hon- 
or and  revere  her  memory.  For  seven  happy  years, 
Mr.  Bintrey,"  pursued  Wilding,  still  with  the  same 
innocent  catching  in  his  breath,  and  the  same  un- 
abashed tears,  44  did  my  excellent  mother  article  me 
to  my  predecessors  in  this  business,  Pebbleson 
Nephew.  Her  affectionate  forethought  likewise  ap- 
prenticed me  to  the  Vintners'  Company,  and  made 
me  in  time  a  Free  Vintner,  and  —  and  —  every- 
thing else  that  the  best  of  mothers  could  desire. 
When  I  came  of  age,  she  bestowed  her  inherited 
share  in  this  business  upon  me ;  it  was  her  money 
that  afterwards  tough t  out  Pebbleson  Nephew,  and 
painted  in  Wilding  &  Co.  ;  it  was  she  who  left 
me  everything  she  possessed,  but  the  mourning  ring 
you  wear.  And  yet,  Mr.  Bintrey,"  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  honest  affection,  41  she  is  no  more.  It  is 
little  over  half  a  year  since  she  came  into  the  Cor- 
ner to  read  on  that  door-post,  with  her  own  eyes, 
Wilmno  &  Co.,  Wixe  Merchants.  And  yet 
she  is  no  more ! " 

44  Sad.  But  the  common  lot,  Mr.  Wilding,"  ob- 
served Bintrey.  44  At  some  time  or  other  we  must 
all  be  no  more."   He  placed  the  forty-tive-ycar-old 


port  wine  in  the  universal  condition,  with  a  relishing 
sigh. 

44  So  now,  Mr.  Bintrey,"  pursued  Wilding,  putting 
away  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  smoothing  his 
eyelids  with  his  fingers,  .4'  now  that  1  can  no  longer 
show  my  love  and  honor  for  the  dear  parent  to 
whom  my  heart  was  mysteriously  turned  by  Nature 
when  she  first  spoke  to  me,  a  strange  lady,  I  sitting 
at  our  Sunday  dinner-table  in  the  Foundling,  I  can 
at  least  show  that  1  am  not  ashamed  of  having  been 
a  Foundling,  and  that  I,  who  never  knew  a  father 
of  my  own,  wish  to  be  a  father  to  all  in  my  em- 
ployment. Therefore,"  continued  Wilding.  Incom- 
ing enthusiastic  in  his  loquacity,  —  "  therefore,  I 
want  a  thoroughly  good  housekeeper  to  undertake 
this  dwelling-house  of  Wilding  &  Co.,  Wine  Mer- 
chants, Cripple  Corner,  so  that  I  may  restore  in  it 
some  of  the  old  relations  betwixt  employer  and 
employed  !  So  that  I  may  live  in  it  on  the  spot 
where  my  money  is  made !  So  that.  I  may  daily  sit 
at  the  head  of  the  table  at  which  the  people  in  my 
employment  eat  together,  and  may  eat  of  the  same 
roast  and  toiled,  aud  drink  of  the  same  beer  !  So 
that  the  people  in  my  employment  may  lodge  under 
the  same  roof  with  me !  So  that  we  may  one  and 
all  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bintrey,  but  that  old 
singing  in  my  head  has  suddenly  come  on,  and  I 
shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  lead  me  to  the  pump." 

Alarmed  by  the  excessive  pinkness  of  his  client, 
Mr.  Bintrey  lost  not  a  moment  in  leading  him  forth 
into  the  court- vard.  It  was  easily  done,  for  the 
counting-house  in  which  they  talked  together  opened 
on  to  it,  at  one  side  of  the  dwelling-house.  There 
the  attorney  pumped  with  a  will,  obedient  to  a  sign 
from  the  client,  and  the  client  laved  his  head  and 
face  with  both  hands,  and  took  a  hearty  drink. 
After  these  remedies,  he  declared  himself  much 
better. 

44  Don't  let  your  good  feelings  excite  you,"  said 
Bintrey,  as  they  returned  to  the  counting-house,  and 
Mr.  Wilding  dried  himself  on  a  jack-towel  behind 
an  inner  door. 

44  No,  no.  I  won't,"  he  returned,  looking  out  of 
the  towel.  44 1  won't.  I  have  not  been  confused, 
have  I  ?  * 

44  Not  at  all.    Perfectly  clear.'* 

"  WTiere  did  I  leave  off,  Mr.  Bintrey  ?" 

44  Well,  you  left  off—  But  I  would  n't  excite 
myself,  if  I  was  you,  by  taking  it  up  again  Just  yet." 

44 1 '11  take  care.  I'll  take  eare.  The  singing  in 
my  head  came  on  at  where,  Mr.  Bintrey  V  " 

44  At  roast,  and  boiled,  and  beer,"  answered  the 
lawyer,  prompting,  — 44  lodging  under  the  same  roof, 
—  and  one  and  aU  — " 

44  Ah  !  And  one  and  all  singing  in  the  head  to- 
gether — " 

44  Do  you  know,  I  really  wotdd  not  let  my  good 
feelings  excite  me,  if  I  was  you,"  hinted  the  lawyer 
again,  anxiously.    44  Try  some  more  pnmp." 

44  No  occasion,  no  occasion.  All  right,  Mr.  Bin- 
trey. And  one  and  all  forming  a  kind  of  family  ! 
You  see,  Mr.  Bintrey,  I  was  not  used  in  my  child- 
hood to  that  sort  of  individual  existence  which  most 
individuals  have  led,  more  or  less,  in  their  child- 
hood. After  that  time  I  became  absorbed  in  my 
late  dear  mother.  Having  lost  her,  I  find  that  I  am 
more  fit  for  being  one  of  a  body  than  one  by  my- 
self. To  be  that,  aud  at  the  same  time  to  do  my 
dutv  to  those  dependent  on  me,  and  attach  them  to 
me,' has  a  patriarchal  aud  pleasant  air  about  it.  I 

lon't  know  how  it  may  appear  to  you,  Mr.  Bintrey, 

nit  so  it  appears  to  me." 
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44  It  is  not  I  who  am  all-important  in  the  case,  but 
you,"  returned  Bintrey.  "  Consequently,  how  it 
may  appear  to  rac,  is  of  very  small  importance." 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Wilding,  in  a  plow, 
«•  hopeful,  useful,  de-lighttui ! M 

"  Do  you  know,"  hinted  the  lawyer,  again,  "  I 
really  would  not  ex — " 

"lam  not  going  to.    Then  there's  Handel." 

c  There's  who  V  "  asked  Bintrey. 

'  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Kent,  Purcell,  Doctor 
Arne,  Greene,  Mendelssohn.  I  know  the  choruses 
to  those  anthems  by  heart.  Foundling  Chapel  Col- 
lection.   Why  should  n't  we  learn  them  together ! " 

44  Who  learn  them  together  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer, 
rather  shortly. 

"  Employer  and  employed." 

44  Ay,  ay ! "  returned  Bintrey,  mollified ;  as  if 
be  had  halt  expected  the  answer  to  be,  Lawyer  and 
client.    44  That 's  another  thing." 

44  Not  another  thing,  Mr.  Bintrey  1  The  same 
thing.  A  part  of  the  bond  among  us.  We  wdl 
form  a  choir  in  some  quiet  church  near  the  Corner 
here,  and,  having  sung  together  of  a  Sunday  with  a 
relish,  we  will  come  home  and  take  an  early  dinner 
together  with  a  relish.  The  object  that  I  have  at 
heart  now  is  to  get  this  system  well  in  action  with- 
out delay,  so  that  my  new  partner  may  find  it  found- 
ed when  he  enters  on  his  partnership." 

44  All  good  be  with  it ! "  exclaimed  Bintrey,  ris- 
ing. "  Mav  it  prosper  !  Is  Joey  Ladle  to  take  a 
share  in  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Kent,  Purcell, 
Doctor  Arne,  Greene,  and  Mendelssohn  V  " 

44 1  hope  so." 
I  wish  them  all  well  out  of  it  ,"  returned  Bintrey, 
with  much  heartiness.    44  (kwd  by,  sir." 

They  shook  hands  and  jmrted.  Then  (first 
knocking  with  his  knuckles  for  leave)  entered  to 
Mr.  Wilding,  from  a  door  of  communication  between 
his  private  counting-house  and  that  in  which  his 
clerks  sat,  the  Head  Ccllarman  of  the  cellars  of 
Wilding  &  Co.,  Wine  Merchants,  and  ei>t  Head 
Ccllarman  of  the  cellars  of  Pebbleson  Nephew.  The 
Joey  Ladle  in  question.  A  slow  and  ponderous 
man,  of  the  drayman  order  of  human  architecture, 
dressed  in  a  corrugated  suit  and  bibbed  apron,  ap- 
parently a  composite  of  door-mat  and  rhinocerus- 

44  Respecting  this  same   boardin;  and  lodging, 
Young  Master  Wilding,"  said  he. 
44  Yes,  .Joey  ?  " 

44  Speaking  for  myself,  Young  Master  Wilding,— 
and  I  never  did  speak  and  I  never  do  speak  for  no 
one  el<c,  —  /  don't  want  no  boarding  nor  yet  no 
lodging.  But  if  vou  wish  to  board  me  and  to  lodge 
me,  take  me.  1  can  peck  as  well  as  most  men. 
Where  I  peck,  ain't  so  high  a  object  with  mo  as 
What  1  «i>cck.  Nor  even  so  high  a  object  with  me 
as  How  St  uch  I  peek.  Is  all  to  live  in  the  house, 
Young  Master  \\  ilding  ?  The  two  other  cellarmen, 
the  three  porters,  the  two  'prentices,  and  the  odd 
men  ?  " 

44  Yes.  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  an  united  family, 
Joey." 

44  Ah  ! "  said  Joev.    "  I  hope  they  may  be." 

44  They  ?    Rather  say  we,  Joey." 

Joev  Ladle  shook  his  head.  Don't  look  to  me 
to  make  we  on  it,  Young  Master  Wilding,  not  at  my 
time  of  life  and  under  the  circumstances  which  has 
formed  my  disposition.  I  have  said  to  Pebbleson 
Nephew  many  a  time,  when  they  have  said  to  me, 
4  Put  a  livelier  face  upon  it,  Joey,'  —  I  have  said  to 
them,  4  Gentlemen,  it  is  all  wcry  well  for  you,  that 


baa  been  accustomed  to  take  your  wine  into  your 
systems  by  the  con wi vial  channel  of  your  throttles, 
to  put  a  lively  face  upon  it ;  but,'  I  says,  4 1  have 
been  accustomed  to  take  my  wine  in  at  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  and,  took  that  wav,  it  acts  different.  It 
acts  depressing.  It 's  one  tiling,  gentlemen,*  I  sap 
to  Pebbleson  Nephew,  4  to  charge  your  glasses  in  a 
dining-room  with  a  Hip  Hurrah  and  a  Jolly  Com- 
panions Every  One,  and  it 's  another  thing  to  be 
charged  yourself,  through  the  pores,  in  a  low  dark 
cellar  and  a  mouldy  atmosphere.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  betwixt  bubbles  and  wapora,'  I  tells  Peb- 
bleson Nephew.  And  so  it  do.  I  ve  been  a  cellar- 
man  my  life  through,  with  my  mind  fully  given  to 
the  business.  What  'a  the  consequence  ?  I 'm  as 
muddled  a  man  as  lives,  —  you  won't  find  a  mud- 
dleder  man  than  me,  —  nor  yet  vou  won't  find  my 
equal  in  molloncolly.  Sing  of  Filling  the  bumper 
fair,  Every  drop  you  sprinkle  O'er  the  brow  of 
care  Smooths  away  a  wrinkle V  Yes.  PYaps  so. 
But  try  filling  yourself  through  the  pores,  under- 
ground, when  you  don't  want  to  it !  " 

44 1  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  Joey.  I  had  even 
thought  that  you  might  join  a  singing-class  in  the 
house." 

41  Me,  sir  ?  No,  no,  Young  Master  Wilding,  you 
won't  catch  Joey  Ladle  muddling  the  Armony.  A 
]>ecking-machine,  sir,  is  all  that  I  am  capable  of 
proving  myself,  out  of  my  cellars;  but  that  you're 
welcome  to,  if  you  think  it 's  worth  your  while  to 
keep  such  a  thing  on  your  premises." 

44 1  do,  Joey." 

44  Say  no  more,  sir.  The  Business's  word  is  my 
law.  And  you  're  a  going  to  take  Young  Master 
George  Vendale  partner  into  the  old  Business  ?" 

44 1  am,  Joey." 

44  More  changes,  you  see !  But  don't  change  the 
name  of  the  Firm  again.  Don't  do  it,  Young  Mas- 
ter Wilding.  It  was  bad  luck  enough  to  make  it 
Yourself  &  Co.  Better  by  far  have  left  it  Pebble- 
son Nephew  that  good  luck  always  stuck  to.  You 
should  never  chance  luck  when  it  s  good,  sir." 

44  At  all  events,  I  have  no  intention  of  changing 
the  name  of  the  House  again,  Joey." 

44  Glad  to  hear  it,  and  wish  you  good  day,  Young 
Master  Wilding.  But  you  had  better  by  half,"  mut- 
tered Joey  Ladle,  inaudibly,  as  he  closed  the  door 
and  shook  his  head, 44  have  let  the  name  alone  from 
the  first  You  had  better  by  half  have  followed  the 
luck  instead  of  crossing  it." 

EXTKK  THK  HOCSEKKKMCR. 

Thr  wine  merchant  sat  in  his  dining-room  next 
morning  to  receive  the  personal  applicants  for  the 
vacant  post  in  his  establishment.  It  was  an  old- 
fashioned  wainscoted  room ;  the  panels  ornamented 
with  festoons  of  llowers  carved  in  wood ;  with  an 
oaken  floor,  a  well-worn  Turkey  carpet,  and  dark 
mahogany  furniture,  all  of  which  had  seen  service 
and  polish  under  Pebbleson  Nephew.  The  great 
sideboard  had  assisted  at  many  business-dinners 
given  by  Pebbleson  Nephew  to  their  connection,  on 

overboard  to  catch 
ew's  comprehensive 
three-sided  plate-warmer,  made  to  fit  the  whole 
front  of  the  large  fireplace,  kept  watch  beneath  it 
over  a  sarcophagus-shaped  cellaret  that  had  in  its 
time  held  many  a  dozen  of  Pebbleson  Nephew's 
wine.  But  the  little  rubicund  old  bachelor  with  a 
pigtail,  whose  portrait  was  over  the  sideboard  (and 
who  could  easily  be  identified  as  decidedly  Pebblc- 
son and  decidedly  not  Nephew),  had  retired  into 
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the  principle  of  throwing  sprats 
whales ;  and  Pebbleson  N  ephei 
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another  sarcophagus,  and  the  plate-wanner  had 
grown  as  cold  as  he.  So  the  golden  and  black 
griffins  that  supported  the  candelabra,  with  black 
balls  in  their  mouths  at  the  end  of  gilded  chains, 
looked  as  if  in  their  old  age  they  hud  lost  all  heart 
for  playing  at  ball,  and  were  dolefully  exhibiting 
their  chains  in  the  Missionary  line  of  inquiry, — 
whether  they  had  not  earned  emancipation  by  this 
time,  and  were  not  griffins  and  brothers  ? 

Such  a  Columbus  of  a  morning  was  the  summer 
morning,  that  it  discovered  Cripple  Corner.  The 
light  and  warmth  pierced  in  at  the  open  windows, 
and  irradiated  the  picture  of  a  lady  hanging  over 
the  chimney-piece,  the  only  other  decoration  of  the 
walls. 

"  My  mother  at  five-and-twenty,"  said  Mr.  Wild- 
ing to  himself,  as  bis  eyes  enthusiastically  followed 
the  light  to  the  portrait's  face,  "  I  hang  up  here,  in 
order  that  visitors  may  admire  my  mother  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  My  mother  at  fifty 
1  hang  in  the  seclusion  of  my  own  chamber,  as  a 
remembrance  sacred  to  me.    Oh  !    It  *s  you,  Jar- 


vw 


These  latter  words  he  addressed  to  a  clerk  who 
had  tapped  at  the  door,  and  now  looked  in. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  merely  wished  to  mention  that  it 's 
gone  ten,  sir,  and  that  there  are  several  females  in 
die  counting-house." 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  the  wine  merchant,  deepening 
in  the  pink  of  his  complexion  and  whitening  in  the 
white ;  "  are  there  several  V  So  many  as  several  ? 
I  had  better  begin  before  there  are  more.  I  'II  see 
them  one  by  one,  Jarvis,  in  the  order  of  their 
arrival." 

Hastily  intrenching  himself  in  his  easy-chair,  at 
the  table,  behind  a  great  inkstand,  having  first 
placed  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  oppo- 
site his  own  scat,  Mr.  Wilding  entered  on  his  task 
with  considerable  trepidation. 

He  ran  the  gantlet  that  must  be  run  on  any  such 
occasion.  There  were  the  usual  species  of  pro- 
foundly unsympathetic  women,  aud  the  usual  species 
of  much  too  sympathetic  women.  There  were  buc- 
widows  who  came  to  seize  him,  and  who 


griped  umbrellas  under  their  arms,  as  if  each 
umbrella  were  he,  and  each  griper  bad  got  him. 
There  were  towering  maiden  ladies  who  had  seen 
better  days,  and  who  came  armed  with  clerical  tes- 
timonials to  their  theology,  as  if  he  were  Saint 
Peter  with  his  keys.  There  were  gentle  maiden 
ladies  who  came  to  marry  him.  There  were  pro- 
fessional housekeepers,  like  non-corainispioned  offi- 
cers, who  put  him  through  his  domestic  exercise,  in- 
stead of  submitting  themselves  to  catechism.  There 
were  languid  invalids  to  whom  salary  was  not  so 
much  an  object  as  the  comforts  of  a  private  hospital. 
There  were  sensitive  creatures  who  burst  into  tears 
on  being  addressed,  aud  had  to  be  restored  with 
glasses  of  cold  water.  There  were  some  respond- 
ents w  ho  came  two  together, — a  highly  promising  one 
and  a  wholly  unpromising  one,  —  of  whom  the  prom- 
ising one  answered  all  questions  charmingly,  until 
it  would  at  last  appear  that  she  was  not  a  candidate 
at  all,  but  only  the  friend  of  the  unpromising  one, 
who  hail  glowered  in  absolute  silence  and  apparent 
injury. 

At  last,  when  the  good  wine  merchant's  simple 
heart  was  failing  him,  there  entered  an  applicant 
quite  different  from  all  the  rest.  A  woman,  perhaps 
fifty,  hut  looking  younger,  with  a  face  remarkable 
for  placid  cheerfulness,  and  a  manner  no  leas  re- 
markable for  ito  quiet  expression  of  equability  of 


temper.  Nothing  in  her  dren  could  have  been 
changed  to  her  advantage.  Nothing  in  the  noise- 
less self-possession  of  her  manner  could  have  been 
changed  to  her  advantage.  Nothing  could  have 
been  in  better  unison  with  both,  than  her  voice 
when  she  answered  the  question,  "  What  name 
shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  noting  down  ? "  with 
the.  words,  "My  name  is  Sarah  Goldstraw.  Mrs. 
Goldstraw.  My  husband  has  been  dead  many 
years,  and  we  Sad  no  family." 

Half  a  dozen  questions  had  scarcely  extracted  as 
much  to  the  purpose  from  any  one  else.  The  voice 
dwelt  so  agreeably  on  Mr.  Wilding's  car.  as  he  made 
his  note,  that  he  was  rather  long  about  it.  When 


he  looked  up  again,  Mrs.  Goldstraw's  glance  had 
naturally  gone  round  the  room,  and  now  returned 
to  him  from  the  chimney-piece.  Its  expression  was 
one  of  frank  readiness  to  be  questioned,  and  to 
answer  straight. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  asking  you  a  few  ques- 
tions ?  "  said  the  modest  wine  merchant. 

"  O,  surely,  sir.  Or  I  should  have  no  business  . 
here," 

"  Have  you  filled  the  station  of  housekeeper  be- 
fore?" 

"  Only  once.  I  have  lived  with  the  same  widow 
lady  for  twelve  years.  Ever  since  1  lost  my  hus- 
band. She  was  an  invalid,  and  is  lately  dead, 
which  is  the  occasion  of  my  now  wearing  black." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  has  left  you  the  best 
credentials?"  said  Mr.  Wilding. 

"  1  hope  I  may  say,  the  very  best.  I  thought  it 
would  save  trouble,  sir,  if  I  wrote  down  the  name 
and  address  of  her  representatives,  and  brought  it 
with  me."    Laying  a  card  on  the  table. 

*'  You  singularly  remind  me,  Mrs.  Goldstraw," 
said  Wilding,  taking  the  card  beside  him,  *•  of  a 
manner  and  tone  of  voice  that  I  was  once  acquainted 
with.  Not  of  an  individual,  —  I  feel  sure  of  that, 
though  I  cannot  recall  what  it  is  I  have  in  my  mind, 
—  but  of  a  general  bearing.  I  ought  to  add.  it  was 
a  kind  and  pleasant  one." 

She  smiled,  as  she  rejoined :  "  At  least,  I  atn 
very  glad  of  that,  sir." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  wine  merchant,  thoughtfully  re- 
peating his  last  phrase,  with  a  momentary  glance  at 
his  future  housekeeper,  "it  was  a  kind  and  pleasant 
one.  Hut  that  is  the  most  I  can  make  of  it. 
Memory  is  sometimes  like  a  half-forgotten  dream. 
1  don't  know  how  it  may  appear  to  you,  Mrs.  Gold- 
straw,  but  so  it  appears  to  me." 

Probably  it  appeared  to  Mrs.  Goldstraw  in  a 
similar  light,  for  she  quietly  assented  to  the  prop- 
osition. Mr.  Wilding  then  offered  to  put  himself 
at  once  in  communication  with  the  gentleman  named 
upon  the  card,  —  a  firm  of  proctors  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons. To  this  Mrs.  Goldstraw  thankfully  assented. 
Doctors*  Commons  not  being  far  off",  Mr.  Wilding 
•suggested  the  feasibility  of  Mrs.  Goldstraw's  looking 
in  again,  say  in  three  heurs'  time.  Mrs.  Goldstraw 
readily  undertook  to  do  so.  In  fine,  the  result  of 
Mr.  Wilding's  inquiries  being  eminently  satisfactory, 
Mrs.  Goldstraw  was  that  afternoon  engaged  (on 
her  own  perfectly  fair  terms)  to  come  to-morrow 
ami  set  up  her"  rest  as  housekeeper  in  Cripple 
Corner. 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER  SPEAKS. 

On  the  next  day  Mrs.  Goldstraw  arrived,  to  enter 
on  her  domestic  duties. 

Having  settled  herself  in  her  own  room,  without 
troubling  the  servants,  and  without  wasting  time, 
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the  new  housekeeper  announced  herself  as  waiting 
to  be  favored  with  any  instructions  which  ber  mas- 
ter might  wish  to  give  her.  The  wine  merchant 
received  Mm.  Goldstraw  in  the  dining-room,  in 
which  he  bail  seen  her  on  the  previous  day;  and, 
the  usual  preliminary  civilities  having  passed  on 
either  side,  the  two  sat  down  to  take  counsel  to- 
gether on  the  affairs  of  the  house. 

"About  the  meals,  sir?"  said  Mrs.  Goldstraw. 
MHave  I  a  large  or  a  small  number  to  provide 
for?" 

"  If  I  can  carrv  out  a  certain  old-fashioned  plan 
of  mine,"  replied  Mr.  Wilding,  "you  will  have  a 
large  number  to  provide  for.  I  am  a  lonely  Hingle 
man,  Mrs.  Goldstraw;  and  I  hope  to  live  with  all 
the  persons  in  my  employment  as  if  they  were 
members  of  my  family.  Until  that  time  comes, 
vou  will  only  have  me,  and  the  new  partner  whom 
1  expect  immediately,  to  provide  for.  What  my 
partner's  habits  mav"  be,  I  cannot  yet  say.  But  I 
may  describe  myself  as  a  man  of  regular  hours, 
with  an  invariable  appetite  that  you  way  depend 
upon  to  an  ounce." 

"About  breakfast,  sir?"  asked  Mrs.  Goldstraw. 
uIs  there  anything  particular  —  ?" 

She  hesitated,  and  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 
Her  eyes  turned  slowly  away  from  her  master,  and 
looked  towards  the  chimney-piece.  If  she  had  been 
a  less  excellent  and  experienced  housekeeper,  Mr. 
Wilding  might  have  fancied  that  her  attention  was 
beginning  to  wander  at  the  very  outset  of  the  inter- 
view. 

"  Eight  o'clock  is  my  breakfast-hour,"  he  resumed. 
"  It  is  one  of  my  virtues  to  be  never  tired  of  broiled 
bacon,  and  it  is  one  of  my  vices  to  be  habitually 
suspicious  of  the  freshness  of  eggs."  Mrs.  Goldstraw 
looked  back  at  him,  still  a  little  divided  between 
ber  master's  chimney-piece  and  her  master.  "  I 
take  tea,"  Mr.  Wilding  went  on;  "and  I  am  per- 
haps rather  nervous  and  fidgety  about  drinking  it 
within  a  certain  time  after  it  ts  made.  If  my  tea 
stands  too  long  —  " 

He  hesitated,  on  his  side,  and  left  the  sentence 
unfinished.  If  be  had  not  been  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing a  subject  of  such  paramount  interest  to 
himself  as  bis  breakfast,  Mrs.  Goldstraw  might  have 
fancied  that  his  attention  was  beginning  to  wander 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  interview. 

"If  your  tea  stands  too  long,  sir  —  ?"  said  the 
housekeeper,  politely  taking  up  her  master's  lost 
thread. 

"  If  my  tea  stands  too  long,"  repeated  the  wine 
merchant,  mechanically,  his  mind  getting  further 
and  further  away  from  his  breakfast,  and  his  eyes 
fixing  t hem-elves"  more  and  more  inquiringly  on  his 
housekeeper's  face.  "  If  my  tea —  Hear,  dear  me, 
Mrs.  Goldstraw!  what  u  the  manner  and  tone  of 
voice  that  you  remind  me  of?  It  strikes  me  even 
more  strongly  to-day  than  it  did  when  I  saw  you 
yerterday.    What  can  it  be?" 

"  What  can  it  be  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Goldstraw. 

She  said  the  words,  evidently  thinking,  while  she 
spoke  them,  of  something  else.  The  wine  merchant, 
■till  looking  at  her  inquiringly,  observed  that  her 
eyes  wandered  towards  the  chimney-piece  once 
more.  They  fixed  on  the  portrait  of*  his  mother, 
which  hung  there,  and  looked  at  it  with  that  slight 
contraction  of  the  brow  which  accompanies  a 
scarcely  conscious  effort  of  memory.  Mr.  Wilding 
remarked :  — 

"My  late  dear  mother,  when  she  was  five-arid- 


Mr*.  Goldstraw  thanked  him  with  a  movement 
of  the  head  for  being  at  the  pains  to  explain  the 
picture,  and  said,  with  a  cleared  brow,  that  it  was 
the  portrait  of  a  very  beautiful  lady. 

Mr.  Wilding,  falling  back  into  his  former  per- 

Idexity,  tried  once  more  to  recover  that  lost  recol- 
ection,  associated  so  closely,  and  yet  so  undis- 
eoverably,  with  his  new  housekeeper's  voice  and 
manner. 

"  Excuse  my  asking  you  a  question  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me  or  my  breakfast,"  he  said. 
"May!  inquire  if  you  have  ever  occupied  »ny  other 
situation  than  the  situation  of  housekeeper?'* 

"  O  yes,  sir.  I  began  life  as  one  of  the  nurses  at 
the  Foundling." 

"  Why,  that's  it !"  cried  the  wine  merchant,  push- 
ing back  his  chair.  "  By  Heaven !  Their  manner 
is  the  manner  you  remind  me  of  1 " 

In  an  astonished  look  at  bim,  Mrs.  Goldstraw 
changed  color,  checked  herself,  turned  her  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  sat  still  and  silent 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Mr.  Wilding. 

M  Do  I  understand  that  you  were  in  the  Found- 
ling, sir  ?  " 

"  Certainly.    I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it" 

"  Under  the  name  you  now  bear  ?  " 

"  Under  the  name  of  Walter  Wilding." 

"And  the  lady  —  ?"  Mrs.  Goldstraw  stopped 
short  with  a  look  at  the  portrait  which  was  now  un- 
mistakably a  look  of  alarm. 

"  You  mean  mv  mother,"  interrupted  Mr.  Wilding. 

"Your  —  mother,"  repeated  the  housekeeper,  a 
little  constrainedly,  "  removed  you  from  the  round- 
ling  ?    At  what  age,  sir  ?  " 

"  At  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  old.  It 's 
quite  a  romantic  adventure,  Mrs.  Goldstraw." 

He  told  the  story  of  the  lady  having  spoken  to 
him  while  he  sat  at  dinner  with  the  other  boys  in 
the  Foundling,  and  of  all  that  hail  followed,  in  his 
innocently  communicative  way.  "  My  poor  mother 
could  never  have  discovered  me,"  he  added,  "if  she 
had  not  met  with  one  of  the  matrons  who  pitied  her. 
The  matron  consented  to  touch  the  boy  whose  name 
was  4  Walter  Wilding '  as  she  went  round  the  din- 
ner-tables, —  and  so  my  mother  discovered  me  again, 
after  having  parted  from  me  as  an  infant  at  the 
Foundling  doors." 

At  those  words  Mrs.  Goldstraw's  hand,  resting  on 
the  table,  dropped  helplessly  into  her  lap.  She  sat, 
looking  at  her  new  master,  with  a  face  that  had 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  with  eyes  that  expressed 
an  unutterable  dismay. 

"What  docs  this  mean?"  naked  the  wine  mer- 
chant. "  Stop ! "  he  cried.  "  Is  there  something 
else  in  the  past  time  which  I  oug'it  to  associate  with 
you?  I  remember  my  mother  celling  me  of  an- 
other person  at  the  Foundling,  to  whose  kindness 
she  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude.  When  she  first 
parted  with  me,  as  an  infant,  one  of  the  nurses  in- 
formed her  of  the  name  that  had  b  *<'u  given  to  me 
in  the  institution.    You  were  that  iwrse  ?  " 

"  God  forgive  me,  sir,  —  I  was  thn!  nurse ! " 

"  God  forgive  you  ?  " 

«  We  had  better  get  back,  sir  (if  I  may  make  so 
bold  as  to  say  so),  to  my  duties  in  the  house,"  said 
Mrs.  Goldstraw.  "Your  break  fas: -hour  is  eight. 
Doyou  lunch,  or  dine,  in  the  middic  of  the  day?" 

The  excessive  pinkness  which  Mr.  Bintrey  had 
noticed  in  his  client's  face  began  to  appear  there 
once  more.  Mr.  Wilding  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
and  mastered  some  momentary  confusion  in  that 
quarter,  before  he  spoke  again. 
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"  Mrs.  Goldstraw,"  he  said,  "  you  are  concealing 
something  from  me ! " 

The  housekeeper  obstinately  repeated,  "  Please 
to  favor  me,  sir,  by  saying  whether  you  lunch,  or 
dine,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  do  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
I  can't  enter  into  my  household  affairs,  Mrs.  Gold- 
straw,  till  I  know  why  you  regret  an  act  of  kindness 
to  my  mother  which  she  always  spoke  of  gratefully 
to  the  end  of  her  life.  You  are  not  doing  me  a 
service  by  your  silence.  You  are  agitating  me,  you 
are  alarming  me,  you  are  bringing  on  the  singing  in 
my  head." 

His  hand  went  up  to  his  head  again,  and  the  pink 
in  his  face  deepened  by  a  shade  or  two. 

It's  hard,  sir,  on  just  entering  your  service," 
said  the  housekeeper, 44  to  say  what  may  cost  me  the 
loss  of  your  good-will.  Please  to  remember,  end 
how  it  may,  that  I  only  speak  because  you  have  in- 
sisted on  my  speaking,  and  because  I  see  that  I  am 
alarming  you  by  my  silence.  When  I  told  the  poor 
lady  whose  portrait  you  have  got  there  the  name 
by  which  her  infant  was  christened  in  the  Found- 
ling, I  allowed  myself  to  forget  my  duty,  and  dread- 
fhl  consequences,  I  am  afraid,  have  followed  from  it. 
1 11  tell  you  the  truth,  as  plainly  as  I  can.  A  few 
months  from  the  time  when  I  had  informed  the  lady 
of  her  baby's  name,  there  came  to  our  institution  in 
the  country  another  lady  (a  stranger),  whose  object 
was  to  adopt  one  of  our  children.  She  brought  the 
needful  permission  with  her,  and  after  looking  at  a 
great  many  of  the  children,  without  being  able  to 
make  up  her  mind,  she  took  a  sudden  fancy  to 
one  of  the  babies  —  a  boy  —  under  ray  care.  Try, 
pray  try,  to  compose  yourself,  sir !  It's  no  use  dis- 
guising it  any  longer.  The  child  the  stranger  took 
away  was  the  child  of  that  lady  whose  portrait 
hangs  there ! " 

Mr.  Wilding  started  to  his  feet  44  Impossible ! " 
he  cried  out,  vehemently.  44  What  are  you  talking 
about?  Wbat  absurd  story  are  you  telling  me 
now  ?  There 's  her  portrait !  Have  n't  I  told  you 
so  already  ?    The  portrait  of  my  mother ! " 

44  When  that  unhappy  lady  removed  yon  from 
the  Foundling,  in  after  years,"  said  Mrs.  Goldstraw, 
gently,  44  she  was  the  victim,  and  you  were  the  vic- 
tim, sir,  of  a  dreadful  mistake." 

He  dropped  baek  into  his  chair.  44  The  room 
goes  round  with  me,"  be  said.  44  My  head !  my 
head ! "  The  housekeeper  rose  in  alarm,  and 
opened  the  windows.  Before  she  could  get  to  the 
door  to  call  for  help,  a  sudden  burst  of  tears  re- 
lieved the  impression  which  had  at  first  almost  ap- 
peared to  threaten  his  life.  He  signed  entreating!)' 
to  Mrs.  Goldstraw  not  to  leave  him.  She  waited 
until  the  paroxysm  of  weeping  had  worn  itself  out- 
He  raised  his  head  as  he  recovered  himself,  and 
looked  at  her  with  the  angry  unreasoning  suspicion 
of  a  weak  man. 

44  Mistake  ?  "  he  said,  wildly  repeating  her  last 
word.  44  How  do  I  know  you  are  not  mistaken 
yourself?" 

44  There  is  no  hope  that  I  am  mistaken,  sir.  I 
will  tell  you  why,  when  you  are  better  fit  to  hear 
it" 

44  Now  !  now  ! " 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  warned  Mrs.  Gold- 
straw  that  it  would  be  cruel  kindness  to  let  him 
comfort  himself  a  moment  longer  with  the  vain 
hope  that  she  might  be  wrong.  A  few  words  more 
would  end  it,  —  and  those  few  words  she  determined 


44 1  have  told  you,"  she  said,  u  that  the  child  of 
the  lady  whose  portrait  hangs  there  was  adopted  in 
its  infancy,  and  taken  away  by  a  stranger.  I  am 
as  certain  of  what  I  say  as  that  I  am  now  sitting 
here,  obliged  to  distress  you,  sir,  sorely  against  my 
will.  Please  to  carry  your  mind  on,  now,  to  about 
three  months  after  that  time.  I  was  then  at  the 
Foundling,  in  London,  waiting  to  take  some  chil- 
dren  to  our  Institution  in  the  country.  There  was 
a  question  that  day  about  naming  an  infant  —  a 
boy  —  who  had  just  been  received.  We  generally 
named  them  out  of  the  Directory.  On  this  occa- 
sion, one  of  the  gentlemen  who  managed  the  Hos- 
pital happened  to  be  looking  over  the  Register. 
He  noticed  that  the  name  of  the  baby  who  had 
been  adopted  (4  Walter  Wilding ')  was  scratched 
out ;  for  the  reason,  of  course,  that  the  child  bad 
been  removed  for  good  from  our  care.  4  Here 's  a 
name  to  let*  he  said.  4  Give  it  to  the  new  found- 
ling who  has  been  received  to-day.'  The  name  was 
given,  and  the  child  was  christened.  You,  sir,  were 
that  child." 

The  wine  merchant's  head  dropped  on  his  breast 
44 1  was  that  child  ! "  he  said  to  himself,  trying  help- 
lessly to  fix  the  idea  in  his  mind.  44 1  was  that 
child ! " 

44  Not  very  long  after  you  bad  been  received  into 
the  Institution,  sir,"  pursued  Mrs.  Goldstraw,  44 1 
left  my  situation  there,  to  be  married.  If  you  will 
remember  that,  and  if  you  can  give  your  mind  to  it, 
you  will  see  for  yourself  how  the  mistake  happened. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  years  passed  before  the 
lady  whom  you  have  believed  to  be  your  mother 
returned  to  the  Foundling,  to  find  her  son,  and  to 
remove  him  to  her  own  home.  The  lady  only  knew 
that  her  infant  had  been  called  4  Walter  Wilding.' 
The  matron,  who  took  pity  on  her,  could  but  point 
out  the  only  4  Walter  Wilding  '  known  in  the  Insti- 
tution. I,  who  might  have  set  the  matter  right, 
was  far  away  from  the  Foundling  and  all  that  De- 
longed  to  it  There  was  nothing  —  there  was 
really  nothing  —  that  could  prevent  this  terrible 
mistake  from  taking  place.  I  feel  for  you,  —  I  do 
indeed,  sir !  You  must  think  —  and  with  reason  — 
that  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  I  came  here  (inno- 
cently enough,  I  'm  sure),  to  apply  for  your  house- 
keeper's place.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  to  blame,  —  I  feel 
as  if  I  ought  to  have  bad  more  self-command.  If  I 
had  only  been  able  to  keep  my  face  from  showing 
you  what  that  portrait  and  what  your  own  words 
put  into  my  mind,  you  need  never,  to  your  dying 
day,  have  known  what  you  know  now." 

Mr.  Wilding  looked  up  suddenly.  The  inbred 
honesty  of  the  man  rose  in  protest  against  the 
housekeeper's  last  words.  His  mind  seemed  to 
steady  itself,  for  the  moment  under  the  shock  that 
had  fallen  on  it 

44  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  have 
concealed  this  from  me  if  you  could?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

44  1  hope  I  should  always  tell  the  truth,  sir,  if  I 
was  asked,"  said  Mrs.  Goldstraw.  44  And  I  know  it 
is  better  for  me  that  I  should  not  have  a  secret  of 
this  sort  weighing  on  my  mind.  But  is  it  better  for 
you  f   What  use  can  it  serve  now  —  ?  " 

44  "What  use  ?  Why,  good  Lord  !  if  your  story 
is  true  —  " 

44  Should  I  have  told  it  sir,  as  I  am  now  situated, 
if  it  had  not  been  true  ?  " 

44 1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  wine  merchant 
44  You  must  make  allowance  for  me.  This  dreadful 
discovery  is  something  I  can't  realize  even  yet 
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We  loved  each  other  so  dearly,  —  I  felt  50  fondly 
that  I  was  ber  son.  She  died,  Mrs.  Goldstraw,  in 
my  arms,  —  she  died  blowing  me  as  only  a  mother 
could  have  blessed  me.  And  now,  after  all  these 
years,  to  be  told  she  was  not  my  mother !    0  me, 

0  me  !  I  don't  know  what  I  am  saying ! "  he  cried, 
as  the  impulse  of  self-control  under  which  he  had 
spoken  a  moment  since  flickered  and  died  out. 
"  It  was  not  this  dreadful  grief —  it  was  something 
else,  that  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  speak  of.  Yes,  yes. 
You  surprised  me  —  you  wounded  me  just  now. 
You  talked  as  if  you  would  have  hidden  this  from 
me,  if  you  could.  Don't  talk  in  that  way  again. 
It  would  have  been  a  crime  to  have  hidden  it.  lou 
mean  well,  1  know.  I  don't  want  to  distress  you  — 
you  are  a  kind-hearted  woman.  But  you  don't 
remember  what  my  position  is.   She  left  me  all  that 

1  possess,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  I  was  her  son. 
I  am  not  her  son.  I  nave  taken  the  place  —  I  have 
innocently  got  the  inheritance  of  another  man.  He 
must  be  found  !  How  do  I  know  he  is  not  at  this 
moment  in  misery,  without  bread  to  eat  ?  He  must 
be  found !  My  only  hope  of  bearing  up  against  the 
shock  that  has  fallen  on  me  is  the  hope  of  doing  some- 
thing which  she  would  have  approved.  You  must 
know  more,  Mrs.  Goldstraw.  than  you  have  told  me 
yet.  Who  was  the  stranger  who  adopted  the  child  ? 
You  must  have  heard  the  lady's  name?'' 

44  I  never  heard  it,  sir.  1  have  never  seen  her,  or 
beard  of  her,  since." 

.  44  Did  she  say  nothing  when  she  took  the  child 
away  ?  Search  your  memory.  She  must  have  said 
something." 

44  Only  one  thing,  sir,  that  1  can  remember.  It 
was  a  miserably  bad  season,  that  year ;  and  many 
of  the  children  were  suffering  from  it  When  she 
took  the  baby  away,  the  lady  said  to  me,  laughing, 
4  Don't  be  alarmed  about  his  health.  He  will  be 
brought  up  in  a  better  climate  than  this,  —  I  am 
going  to  take  him  to  Switzerland.'  " 

44  To  Switzerland  ?  What  part  of  Switzerland  ?  " 

44  She  did  n't  sav,  sir." 

44  Only  that  faint  clew ! "  said  Mr.  Wilding. 
44  And  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
child  was  token  away !    What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

44 1  botnj  you  won't  take  offence  at  my  freedom, 
sir,"  saiu  Mrs.  Goldstraw ;  44  but  why  should  you 
distress  yourself  about  what  is  to  be  done  ?  He 
may  not  be  alive  now,  for  anything  you  know.  And 
if  he  is  ah've,  it's  not  likely  he  can  be  in  any  dis- 
tress. The  lady  who  adopted  him  was  a  bred  and 
bom  lady,  —  it  was  easy  to  see  that  And  she  must 
have  satisfied  them  at  the  Foundling  that  she  could 

Erovidw  for  the  child,  or  they  would  never  have  let 
or  tak'3  him  away.  If  I  was  in  your  place,  sir, — 
please  to  excuse  my  saying  so,  —  I  should  comfort 
myself  with  remembering  that  I  had  loved  that  poor 
lady  whose  portrait  you  have  got  there,  —  truly 
loved  her  as  my  mother,  and  that  she  had  truly 
loved  me  as  her  son.  All  she  gave  to  you,  she  gave 
for  the  sake  of  that  love.  It  never  altered  while 
she  lived ;  and  it  won't  alter,  I'm  sure,  as  long  as 
you  live.  How  can  you  have  a  better  right,  sir,  to 
keep  what  you  have  got  than  that  ?  " 

Mr.  Wilding's  immovable  honesty  saw  the  fallacy 
in  his  housekeeper's  point  of  view  at  a  glance. 

44  You  don't  understand  me,"  he  said.  41  It  *s  be- 
cause I  loved  her  that  I  feel  it  a  duty  —  a  sacred 
duty  —  to  do  justice  to  her  son.  If  he  is  a  living 
man,  I  must  find  him  :  for  my  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  his.  I  shall  break  down  under  this  dreadful 
trial,  unless  I  employ  myself —actively,  instantly 


employ  myself — in  doing  what  my  conscience  tells 
me  ought  to  be  done.  I  must  speak  to  my  lawyer; 
I  must  set  my  lawyer  at  work  before  I  sleep  to- 
night." He  approached  a  tube  in  the  wall  of  the 
room,  and  called  down  through  it  to  the  office  be- 
low. 44  Leave  me  for  a  little,  Mrs.  Goldstraw,"  he 
resumed;  44 1  shall  be  more  composed,  I  shall  bo, 
better  able  to  speak  to  you,  later  in  the  day.  We 
shall  get  on  well —  1  hope  we  shall  get  on  well  to- 
gether —  in  spite  of  what  has  happened.  It  is  n't 
your  fault ;  I  know  it  is  n't  your  fault.  There ! 
there  !  shake  hands ;  and  —  and  do  the  best  you 
can  in  the  bouse  —  I  can't  talk  about  it  now." 

The  door  opened  as  Mrs.  Goldstraw  advanced 
towards  it;  and  Mr.  Jarvis  appeared. 

44  Send  for  Mr.  Bintrey,"  said  the  wine  merchant 
44  Say  I  want  to  see  him  directly." 

The  clerk  unconsciously  suspended  the  execution 


of  the  order,  by  announcing  44  Mr.  Vendale."  and 
showing  in  the  new  partner  in  the  firm  of  Wilding 
&  Co. 


44  Pray  excuse  me  for  one  moment,  George  Ven- 
dale," said  Wilding.  44 1  have  a  word  to  say  to 
Jarvis.  Send  for  Mr.  Bintrey,"  he  repeated,— 
44  send  at  once." 

Mr.  Jarvis  laid  a  letter  on  the  table  before  he 
left  the  room. 

44  From  our  correspondents  at  Neuchatel,  I  think, 
sir.   The  letter  has  got  the  Swiss  postmark." 

NEW  CHARACTERS  ON*  THE  SCENE. 

The  words, 44  The  Swiss  postmark,"  following  so 
soon  upon  the  housekeeper  s  reference  to  Switzer- 
land, wrought  Mr.  Wilding's  agitation  to  such  a  re- 
markable height,  that  his  new  partner  could  not 
decently  make  a  pretence  of  letting  it  pass  unno- 
ticed. 

44  Wilding,"  he  asked,  hurriedly,  and  yet  stopping 
short  and  glancing  around  as  if  for  some  visible 
cause  of  his  state  of  mind, 44  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"My  good  George  Vendale,"  returned  the  wine 
merchant,  giving  bis  hand  with  an  appealing  look, 
rather  as  if  he  wanted  help  to  get  over  some  obsta- 
cle, than  as  if  he  gave  it  in  welcome  or  salutation,  — 
44  my  good  George  Vendale,  so  much  is  the  matter, 
that  I  shall  never  be  myself  again.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  I  can  ever  be  myself  again.  For,  in  fact, 
I  am  not  myself." 

The  new  partner,  a  brown-cheeked,  handsome  fel- 
low, of  about  his  own  age,  with  a  quick  determined 
eye  and  an  impulsive  manner,  retorted  with  natural 
astonishment,  44  Not  yourself?  " 

44  Not  what  I  supposed  myself  to  be,**  said  Wilding. 

14  What  'n  the  name  of  wonder,  did  you  supposo 
yourself  to  be  that  you  are  not  ?  "  was  the  rejoinder, 
delivered  with  a  cheerful  frankness,  inviting  confi- 
dence from  a  more  reticent  man.  44 1  may  ask 
without  impertinence,  now  that  we  are  partners." 

44  There  again  !  "  cried  Wilding,  leaning^  back  in 
his  chair,  with  a  lost  look  at  the  other.  "Partners! 
I  had  no  right  to  come  into  this  business.  It  was 
never  meant  for  me.  My  mother  never  meant  it 
should  be  mine.  I  mean  his  mother  meant  it  should 
be  his,  —  if  I  mean  anything,  —  or  if  I  am  anybody." 

44  Come,  come."  urged  his  p  xrtner,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  and  taking  posses- ion  of  him  with  that 
ealin  confidence  which  inspires  a  strong  nature 
when  it  honestly  desires  U  •  aid  a  weak  one. 
44  Whatever  has  gone  wro  lg  has  gone  wrong 
through  no  fault  of  yours,  I  am  very  sure.  I  was 
not  in  this  counting-house  with  you  under  the  old 
regime,  for  three  years,  to  doubt  you,  Wilding. 
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We  were  not  younger  men  than  we  are,  together, 
for  that  Let  me  begin  our  partnership  by  being  a 
serviceable  partner,  and  setting  right  whatever  is 
wrong.    Has  that  letter  anything  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Hah  !  *  said  Wilding,  with  his  hand  to  his  tent 
pie-    u  There  again !   My  head !   I  was  forgetting 
the  coincidence.   The  Swiss  postmark." 

"At  a  second  glance  I  see  that  the  letter  is  un- 
opened, so  it  is  not  very  likely  to  have  much  to  do 
with  the  matter,"  said  Vendale,  with  comforting 
composure.    M  Is  it  for  you,  or  for  us  ?  " 

"  For  us,"  said  Wilding. 

"  Suppose  I  open  it  and  read  it  aloud,  to  get  it 
out  of  our  way  ? 
41  Thank  you,  thank  you." 

••The  letter  is  only  from  our  champagne-making 
friends,  the  House  at  Neuchatel.  « Dear  Sir.  We 
are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  28th  ult.,  informing  us 
that  you  have  taken  your  Mr.  Vendale  into  part- 
nership, whereon  we  beg  you  to  receive  the  assur- 
ance of  our  felicitations.  Permit  us  to  embrace  the 
occasion  of  specially  commending  to  you  M.  Jules 
Obenreizer.'  Impossible!" 

Wilding  looked  up  in  quick  apprehension,  and 
cried,  "Eh?" 

u  Impossible  sort  of  name,"  returned  his  partner, 
slightly,  —  "Obenreizer.  4  —  Of  specially  com- 
mending to  you  M.  Jules  Obenreizer,  of  Soho 
Square,  London  (north  side},  henceforth  fully  ac- 
credited as  our  agent,  and  who  has  already  had  the 
honor  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  your  Mr  Ven- 
dale, in  his  (said  M.  Obenreizcr'B)  native  country, 
Switzerland,' —  to  be  sure  ;  pooh  pooh ;  what  have  I 
been  thinking  of!  I  remember  now,  — ♦  when  trav- 
elling with  his  niece/ 

"  With  his  —  ?  H  Vendale  had  so  slurred  the  last 
word,  that  Wilding  had  not  heard  it. 

"  When  travelling  with  his  Niece.  Obenreizer's 
Niece,"  said  Vendale,  in  a  somewhat  superfluously 
lucid  manner.  "Niece  of  Obenreizer.  (I  met 
them  in  my  first  Swiss  tour,  travelled  a  little  with 
them,  and  lost  them  for  two  years ;  met  them  again, 
my  Swiss  tour  before  last,  and  have  lost  them  ever 
since.)  Obenreizer.  Niece  of  Obenreizer.  To  be 
sure  1  Possible  sort  of  name,  after  all !  '  M.  Oben- 
reizer is  in  possession  of  our  absolute  confidence,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  you  will  esteem  his  merits.'  Duly 
signed  by  the  House,  'Dcfresnier  et  Cie.'  Very 
well.  I. undertake  to  see  M.  Obenreizer  presently, 
and  clear  him  out  of  the  way.  That  clears  the 
Swiss  postmark  out  of  the  way.  So  now,  my  dear 
Wilding,  tell  me  what  I  can  clear  out  of  your  way, 
and  I  IT  find  a  way  to  clear  it" 

More  than  ready  and  grateful  to  be  thus  taken 
charge  of,  the  honest  wine  merchant  wrung  his  part- 
ner's band,  and,  beginning  his  tale  by  patheti- 
cally declaring  himself  an  Imposter,  told  it. 

•*  It  was  on  this  matter,  no  doubt,  that  yon  were 
sending  for  Bintrey  when  I  came  in  ?  "  said  his  part- 
ner, after  reflecting. 

"It  was." 

•'  He  has  experience  and  a  shrewd  head ;  I  shall  be 
anxious  to  know  his  opinion.  It  is  bold  and  hazard- 
ous in  me  to  give  y~>u  mine  before  I  know  his,  but  I 
am  not  good  at  bo  ding  back.  Plainly,  then,  I  do 
not  see  these  circum  Unices  as  you  see  them.  I  do 
not  see  your  posit io  i  as  you  see  it.  As  to  your 
being  an  Imposter,  m  •*  dear  Wilding,  that  is  simply 
absurd,  because  no  ma  i  can  be  that  without  being  a 
consenting  party  to  an  imposition.  Clearly  you 
never  were  so.  As  to  your  enrichment  by  the  lady 
who  believed  you  to  be  her  son,  and  whom  you  were  | 


forced  to  .believe,  on  her  own  showing,  to  be  voir 
mother,  consider  whether  that  did  not  arise  out 
of  the  personal  relations  between  you.  You  grad- 
ually became  much  attached  to  her;  she  grad- 
ually became  much  attached  to  you.  It  was  on 
you,  personally  you,  as  I  see  the  case,  that  she 
conferred  these  worldly  advantages  ;  it  was  from  her, 
personally  her,  that  you  took  them." 

"  She  supposed  me,"  objected  Wilding,  shaking 
his  head,  44  to  have  a  natural  claim  upon  her, 
which  I  had  not" 

"  I  must  admit  that,"  replied  his  partner,  "  to  be 
true.  But  if  she  had  made  the  discovery  that  you 
have  made,  six  months  before  she  died,  do  you  think 
it  would  have  cancelled  the  years  you  were  to- 
gether, and  the  tenderness  that  each  of  you  hail  con- 
ceived for  the  other,  —  each  on  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  other  ?  " 

"  What  I  think,"  said  Wilding,  simply  but  stoutly 
holding  to  the  bare  fact,  "can  no  more  change  the 
truth  than  it  can  bring  down  the  sky.  The  truth 
is  that  I  stand  possessed  of  what  was  meant  for  an- 
other man." 

u  He  may  be  dead,"  said  Vendale. 

"  He  may  bo  alive,"  said  Wilding.  "  And  if  he 
is  alive,  have  I  not  —  innocently,  I  grant  you  inno- 
cently—  robbed  him  of  enough?  Have  I  not 
robbed  him  of  all  the  happy  time  that  1  enjoyed  in 
bis  stead  ?  Have  I  not  robbed  him  of  the  exqui- 
site delight  that  filled  my  soul  when  that  dear  lady," 
stretching  his  hand  towards  the  picture,  "  told  me 
she  was  my  mother?  Have  I  not  robbed  hirn  of  all 
the  care  she  lavished  on  me?  Have  I  not  even 
robbed  him  of  all  the  devotion  and  duty  that  I  so 
proudly  gave  to  her  ?  Therefore  it  is  that  I  ask 
myself,  George  Vendale,  and  I  ask  you,  where  is 
he  ?    What  has  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  Who  can  tell  ! " 

"  I  must  try  to  find  out  who  can  toll.  I  must  in- 
stitute inquiries.  I  must  never  desist  from  prose- 
cuting inquiries.  I  will  live  upon  the  interest  of  my 
share  —  1  ought  to  sny  his  share  —  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  will  lay  up  the  rest  for  him.  Whim  I  find 
him.  I  may  perhaps  throw  myself  upon  bis  gene- 
rosity ;  but  I  will  yield  up  all  to  him.  I  will,  I  swear. 
As  [  loved  and  honored  her,"  said  Wilding,  rever- 
ently kissing  his  hand  towards  the  picture,  and  then 
covering  his  eyes  with  it,  —  "  as  1  loved  ami  honored 
her,  and  have  a  world  of  reasons  to  be  grateful  to 
her!"    And  so  broke  down  again. 

His  partner  rose  from  the  chair  he  had  occupied, 
and  stood  beside  him,  with  a  hand  softly  laid  upon 
his  shoulder.  44  Walter,  I  knew  you  before  to-day 
to  be  an  upright  man,  with  a  pure  conscience  and  a 
fine  heart..  It  is  very  fortunate  for  me  that  I  have 
the  privilege  to  travel  on  in  life  so  near  to  so  trust- 
worthy a  man.  I  am  thankful  for  it.  Use  me  as 
vonr  right  hand,  and  rely  upon  me  to  the  death. 
l)on't  think  the  worse  of  me  if  I  protest  to  you  t  hat 
my  uppermost  feeling  at  present  is  a  confused,  you 
may  call  it  an  unreasonable,  one.  1  feel  far  more 
j  ity  for  the  lady  ami  for  yon,  because  you  did  not 
stand  in  your  supposed  relations,  than  I  can  feel  for 
the  unknown  man  (if  he  ever  became  a  man),  lie- 
cause  he  was  unconsciously  displaced.  You  have 
done  well  in  sending  for  Mr.  Bintrey.  What  1 
think  will  be  apart  of  his  ail  vice,  I  know  is  the  whole 
of  mine.  Do  not  move  a  step  in  this  serious  matter 
precipitately.  The  secret  must  be  kept  among  us 
with  great  strictness,  for  to  part  with  it  lightly  would 
be  to  invite  fraudulent  claims,  to  encourage  a  host 
of  knaves,  to  let  loose  a  flood  of  perjury  and  plot- 
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ting.  I  have  no  more  to  say  now,  Waher,  than  to 
remind  you  that  you  sold  rne  a  .share  in  your  buw- 
nis«  expressly  to  save  yourself  from  more  work 
than  your  present  health  is  fit  for,  anil  that  1  bought 
it  expressly  to  do  work,  and  mean  to  do  it" 

With  then  words,  and  a  parting  grip  of  his  part- 
ner's shoulder  that  gave  them  the  best  emphasis  they 
could  have  had,  George  Vendale  betook  himself 
presently  to  the  ooun  ting-hoi  we,  and  presently  alter- 
wards  to  the  address  ot'  M.  Jales  Obenreizer. 

As  he  turned  into  Soho  Square,  and  directed  his 
steps  towards  its  north  side,  a  deepened  color  shot 
across  bis  son-browned  face,  which  Wilding,  if  he 
bad  been  a  better  observer,  or  had  been  less  occu- 
pied with  his  own  trouble,  might  have  noticed  when 
bin  partner  read  aloud  a  certain  passage  in  their 
Swiss  correspondent's  letter,  which  be  had  not  read 
so  distinctly  as  the  rest 

A  curious  colony  of  mountaineers  has  long  been 
enclosed  within  that  small  flat  London  district  of 
Soho.  h*i.«s  watchmakers,  Swiss  silver-chasers, 
Swiss  jewellers.  Swiss  importers  of  Swiss  musical 
boxes  aad  Swiss  toys  of  various  kinds,  draw  close 
together  there.  Swiss  professors  of  music,  painting, 
and  languages ;  Swiss  artificers  in  steady  work ; 
Swias  couriers,  and  other  Swiss  servants  chronically 
out  of  place ;  industrious  Swiss  laundresses  and 
clear-stare  hers ;  mysteriously  existing  Swiss  of  both 
sexes ;  Swiss,  creditable  and  Swiss  discreditable ; 
Swiss  to  be  trusted  by  all  means,  and  Swiss  to  be 
trusted  by  no  means ;  these  diverse  Swiss  particles 
are  attracted  "to  a  centre  in  the  district  of  Soho. 
Shabby  Swiss  eating-houses,  codee-bouses,  and 
lodging-houses,  Swiss  drinks  and  dishes,  Swiss  ser- 
vice for  Sundays,  and  Swiss  schools  for  week-days, 
are  all  to  be  found  there.  Even  the  native-born 
English  taverns  drive  a  sort  of  broken  English 
trade;  announcing  in  their  windows  Swiss  whets  and 
drams,  and  sheltering  in  their  bars  Swiss  skirmisher 
ot'  love  and  animosity  on  most  nights  in  the  year. 

When  the  new  partner  in  Wilding  &  Co.  rang 
the  bell  of  a  door  bearing  the  blunt  inscription 
Obkmrkizkk  on  a  brass  plate,  —  the  inner  door  of  a 
substantial  house,  whose  ground  story  was  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  Swi*  clocks, — he  passed  at  once  into 
domestic  Switzerland.  A  white-tiled  stove  for 
winter-time  tilled  the  fireplace  of  the  room  into 
which  he  was  shown  ;  the  room's  bare  floor  was  laid 
together  in  a  neat  pattern  of  several  ordinary 
woods ;  the  room  bad  a  prevalent  air  of  surface  bare- 
ness and  much  scrubbing ;  and  the  little  square  of 
flowery  carpet  by  the  sofa,  and  the  velvet  chimney- 
board  with  its  capacious  clock  and  vases  of  artificial 
flowers,  contended  with  that  tone,  as  if,  in  bringing 
out  the  whole  effect,  a  Parisian  had  adapted  a 
dairy  to  domestic:  purposes. 

Mimic  water  was  dropping  off  a  mill-wheel  under 
the  clock.  The  visitor  had  not  stood  before  it,  fol- 
lowing it  with  his  eyes,  a  minute,  when  M.  Oben- 
reizer, at  his  elbow,  startled  him  by  saying,  in  very 
good  English,  very  slightly  clipped  :  44  How  do  you 
do  ?    So  glad  P 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  did  n't  hear  you  come  in." 

44  Not  at  all !    Sit,  please." 

Releasing  his  visitor's  two  arms,  which  he  had 
lightly  pinioned  at  the  elbows  bv  way  of  embrace, 
M.  Obenreizer  also  sat,  remarking,  with  a  smile: 
44  You  are  well  ?  So  glad  ! "  and  touching  his  el- 
bows again. 

44  1  don't  know,"  said  Vendale,  after  exchange  of 
salutations,  "  whether  you  may  yet  have  heard  of 

from  your  Houfe  at  Xeuch&tel  ?  " 


44  Ah,  yes!" 

"  In  connection  with  Wilding  &  Co.  ?  " 
«  Ah,  surely!" 

M  Is  it  not  odd  that  I  should  come  to  you,  in  Lon- 
don here,  as  one  of  the  Firm  of  Wilding  k  Co.,  to 
pay  the  Firm's  respects?" 

"  Not  at  all !  What  did  I  always  observe  when 
we  wen?  on  the  mountains  ?  We  call  them  vast ; 
but  the  world  n  so  little.  So  little  is  the  world, 
that  one  cannot  keep  away  from  persons.  There 
are  so  few  persons  in  the  world,  that  they  con- 
tinually cross  and  re-cross.  So  very  little  is  the 
world,  that  one  cannot  get  rid  of  a  person.  Not," 
touching  his  elbows  again,  with  an  ingratiatory 
smile,  44  that  one  would  desire  to  get  rid  of  you." 

**  I  hope  not,  M.  Obenreizer." 

"Please  call  me,  in  your  country,  Mr.  I  call 
myself  so,  for  I  love  your  country.  If  I  cotdd  be 
English  !  But  I  am  born.  And"  you  ?  Though 
descended  from  so  fine  a  family,  you  have  had  the 
condescension  to  come  into  trade  ?  Stop  though. 
Wines  ?  h  it  trade,  in  England,  or  profession  ? 
Not  fine  art?" 

u  Mr.  Obenreizer,"  returned  Vendale,  somewhat 
out  of  countenance,  "  I  was  but  a  silly  young  fellow, 
just  of  age,  when  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  travel- 
ling with  you,  and  when  you  ana  I,  and  Mademoi- 
selle your  niece  —  who  is  well  ?  " 

**  Thank  you.    Who  is  well." 

44  —  Shared  some  slight  glacier  dangers  togcthor. 
If,  with  a  boy's  vanity,  I  rather  vaunted  my  family, 
I  hope  I  did  so  as  a  kind  of  introduction  of  myself. 
It  was  very  weak,  and  in  very  bad  taste  ;  but  per- 
haps you  know  our  English  proverb,  4  Live  and 
learn.'" 

"  You  make  too  much  of  it,"  returned  the  Swiss. 
•4  And  what  the  devil !  After  all,  yours  tea*  a  fine 
family." 

George  Yendale's  laugh  betrayed  a  little  vexation, 
as  he  rejoined  :  44  Well !  I  was  strongly  attached 
to  my  parents,  and  when  we  first  travelled  together, 
Mr.  Obenreizer,  I  was  in  the  first  flush  of  coming 
into  what  my  father  and  mother  left  me.  So  1 
hojic  it  may  have  been,  after  all,  more  youthful 
openness  of  speech  and  heart  than  boastfulness." 

44  Ail  openness  of  speech  and  heart !  No  boast- 
fulness  !  cried  Obenreizer.  44  You  tax  yourself 
too  heavily.  You  tax  yourself,  my  faith  !  as  if  you 
was  your  government'  taxing  you !  Besides,  it 
commenced  with  me.  I  remember,  that  evening 
in  the  boat  upon  the  lake,  floating  among  the  re- 
flections of  the  mountains  and  valleys,  the  crags 
and  pine  woods,  which  were  my  earliest  remem- 
brance, I  drew  a  word-picture  of  my  sordid  child- 
hood. Of  our  poor  hut,  by  the  waterfall  which  my 
mother  showed  to  travellers ;  of  the  cow-shed  where 
I  slept  with  the  cow  ;  of  my  idiot  half-brother  al- 
ways sitting  at  the  door,  or  limping  down  the  Pass 
to  beg ;  of  my  balfrister  always  spinning,  and  not- 
ing her  enormous  goitre  on  a  great  stone  ;  of  my 
being  a  famished  naked  little  wretch  of  two  or 
three  years,  when  they  were  men  and  women  with 
hard  bands  to  beat  me,  I.  the  only  child  of  my  fa- 
ther's second  marriage,  —  if  it  even  was  a  marriage. 
What  more  natural  than  for  you  to  compare  notes 
with  me,  and  say,  4  We  are  as  one  by  age  ;  at  that 
same  time  I  sat  noon  my  mother's  "lap  in  my  fa- 
ther's carriage,  rolling  through  the  rich  English 
street-?,  all  luxury  surrounding  me,  all  squalid  pov- 
erty kept  far  from  me.  Such  is  my  earliest  remem- 
brance as  opposed  to  yours  ! '  " 

Mr.  Obenreizer  was  a  black-haired  young  man 
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of  a  dark  complexion,  through  whose  swarthy  skin 
no  red  glow  ever  shone.  When  color  would  hare 
come  into  another  cheek,  a  hardly  discernible  heat 
would  come  into  his,  aa  if  the  machinery  for  bring- 
ing up  the  ardent  blood  were  there,  but  the  machin- 
ery were  dry.  He  was  robustly  made,  well-propor- 
tioned, and  had  handsome  features.  Many  would 
have  perceived  that  some  surface  change  in  him 
would  have  set  them  more  at  their  ease  with  him, 
without  being  able  to  define  what  change.  If  his  lips 
could  have  been  made  much  thicker,  and  his  neck 
much  thinner,  they  would  have  found  their  want 
supplied. 

But  the  great  Obenreizer  peculiarity  was,  that  a 
certain  name  lew  film  would  come  over  his  eyes  — 
apparently  by  the  action  of  his  own  will  —  which 
would  impenetrably  veil,  not  only  from  those  tell- 
ers of  talcs,  but  from  his  face  at  large,  every  ex- 
pression save  one  of  attention.  It  by  no  means 
followed  that  his  attention  should  be  wholly  given 
to  the  person  with  whom  he  spoke,  or  even  wholly 
bestowed  on  present  sounds  and  objects.  Rather, 
it  was  a  comprehensive  watchfulness  of  everything 
he  had  in  his  own  mind,  and  everything  that  he 
knew  to  be,  or  suspected  to  be,  in  the  minds  of 
other  men. 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Oben- 
reizer's  film  came  over  him. 

44  The  object  of  my  present  visit,"  raid  Vendale, 
"  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  to  assure  you  of  the  friendli- 
ness of  Wilding  «  Co.,  and  of  the  goodness  of  your 
credit  with  us,  and  of  our  desire  to  be  of  service  to 
you.  We  hope  shortly  to  offer  you  our  hospitality. 
Things  are  not  quite  in  train  with  us  yet,  for  my 
partner,  Mr.  Wilding,  is  reorganizing  the  domestic 
part  of  our  establishment,  and  is  interrupted  by 
some  private  affairs.  You  don't  know  Mr.  Wilding, 
I  believe?" 

Mr.  Obenreizer  did  not. 

44  You  must  come  together  soon.  He  will  be  glad 
to"  have  made  your  acquaintance,  and  I  think  I  may 
predict  that  you  will  be  glad  to  have  made  his. 
You  have  not  been  Ions  established  in  London,  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Obenreizer  ?  " 

"It  is  only  now  that  I  have  undertaken  this 
agency." 

"  Mademoiselle  your  niece  —  is  —  not  married  ?  " 
44  Not  married.'* 

George  Vendale  glanced  about  him,  as  if  for  any 
tokens  of  her. 
"  She  has  been  in  London  ?  * 
"  She  is  in  London." 

"  When,  and  where,  might  I  have  the  honor  of 
recalling  myself  to  hex  remembrance  ?  " 

Mr.  Obenreizer,  discarding  his  film  and  touching 
his  visitor's  elbows  as  before,  said  lightly :  44  Come 
up  stairs." 

Fluttered  enough  by  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  interview  he  had  sought  was  coming  upon  him 
after  all,  George  Vendale  followed  up  stairs.  In  a 
room  over  the  chamber  be  had  just  quitted  —  a 
room  also  Swiss-appointed,  —  a  young  lady  sat  near 
one  of  three  windows,  working  at  an  embroidery- 
frame  ;  and  an  older  lady  sat  with  her  face  turned 
close  to  another  white-tiled  stove  (though  it  was 
summer,  and  the  stove  was  not  lighted),  cleaning 
gloves.  The  young  lady  wore  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  fair  bright  hair,  very  prettily  braided  atout 
a  rather  rounder  white  forehead  than  the  average 
English  type,  and  so  her  face  might  have  been  a 
shade  —  or  say  a  light  —  rounder  than  the  average 
English  face,  and  her  figure  slightly  rounder  than 


the  figure  of  the  average  English  girl  at  nineteen. 
A  remarkable  indication  of  freedom  and  grace  of 
limb,  in  her  quiet  attitude,  and  a  wonderful  purity 
and  freshness  of  color  in  her  dimpled  face  and 
bright  gray  eyes,  seemed  fraught  with  mountain 
air.  Switzerland,  too,  though  the  general  fashion  of 
ber  dress  was  English,  peeped  out  of  the  fanciful 
bodice  she  wore,  and  lurked  in  the  curious  clocked 
red  stocking,  and  in  its  little  silver-buckled  shoe. 
As  to  the  elder  lady,  sitting  with  her  feet  apart  up- 
on the  lower  brass  ledge  o?  the  stove,  supporting  a 
lap-full  of  gloves  while  she  cleaned  one  stretched  on 
her  left  band,  she  was  a  true  Swiss  impersonation 
of  another  kind ;  from  the  breadth  of  her  cushion- 
like back,  and  the  ponderosity  of  her  respectable 
legs  (if  the  word  be  admissible),  to  the  black  velvet 
band  tied  tightly  round  her  throat  for  the  repression 
of  a  rising  tendency  to  goitre;  or,  higher  still,  to  her 
great  copper-colored  gold  earrings ;  or,  higher  still, 
to  her  head-dress  of  black  gauze  stretched  on 

44  Miiss  Marguerite,"  said  Obenreizer  to  the 
lady,  44  do  you  recollect  this  gentleman  ?  " 

44 1  think,"  she  answered,  rising  from  ber  seat, 
surprised  and  a  little  confused, 44  it  is  Mr.  Vendale  ?  " 

44 1  think  it  is,"  said  Obenreizer,  dryly.  Permit 
me,  Mr.  Vendale.    Madame  Dor." 

The  elder  lady  by  the  stove,  with  the  glove 
stretched  on  her  left  hand,  like  a  glover's  sign,  half 
got  up,  half  looked  over  her  broad  shoulder,  and 
wholly  plumped  down  again  and  rubbed  away. 

44  Madame  Dor,"  said  Obenreizer,  smiling, 41  is  so 
kind  as  to  keep  me  free  from  stain  or  tear.  Madame 
Dor  humors  my  weakness  for  being  always  neat, 
and  devotes  her  time  to  removing  every  one  of  my 
specks  and  spots." 

Madame  Dor,  with  the  stretched  glove  in  the  air, 
and  her  eyes  closely  scrutinizing  its  palm,  discovered 
a  tough  spot  in  Mr.  Obenreizer  at  that  instant,  and 
rubbed  hard  at  him.  George  Vendale  took  his 
seat  by  the  embroidery-frame  (having  first  taken 
the  fair  right  hand  that  his  entrance  had  checked), 
and  glanced  at  the  gold  cross  that  dipped  into  the 
bodice,  with  something  of  the  devotion  of  a  pilgrim, 
who  bad  reached  his  shrine  at  last  Obenreizer 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  his  thumbs  in 
his  waistcoat-pockets,  and  became  filmy. 

44  He  was  saying  down  stairs,  Miss  Obenreizer," 
observed  Vendale,  44  that  the  world  is  so  small  a 

Elace,  that  people  cannot  escape  one  another.  I 
ave  found  it  much  too  large  for  me  since  I  saw  you 
last" 

44  Have  you  travelled  so  far,  then  ?"  she  inquired. 

44  Not  so  far,  for  I  have  only  gone  back  to  Switr 
zerland  each  year;  but  I  could  nave  wished  —  and 
indeed  I  have  wished  very  often  —  that  the  little 
world  did  not  afford  such  opportunities  for  long 
escapes  as  it  does.  If  it  hail  been  less,  I  might  have 
found  my  fellow-travellers  sooner,  you  know."^ 

The  pretty  Marguerite  colored,  and  very  slightly 
glanced  in  the  direction  of  Madame  Dor. 

44  You  find  us  at  length,  Mr.  Vendale.  Perhaps 
you  may  lose  us  again." 

44 1  trust  not  The  curious  coincidence  that  has 
enabled  me  to  find  you,  encourages  me  to  hope  not" 

44  What  is  that  coincidence,  sir,  if  you  please  ? " 
A  dainty  little  native  touch  in  this  turn  of  speech 
and  in  its  tone  made  it  perfectly  captivating, 
thought  George  Vendale,  when  again  he  noticed  an 
instantaneous  glance  towards  Madame  Dor.  A 
caution  seemed  to  be  conveyed  in  it,  rapid  flash 
though  it  was  ;  so  he  quietly  took  heed  of  Madame 
Dor  from  that  " 
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44  It  is  that  I  happen  to  have  become  a  partner  in 
a  house  of  business  in  London,  to  which  Mr.  Oben- 
rcizer happens  this  very  day  to  be  expressly  recom- 
meiidcJ ;  and  that,  too,  by  nnothe  r  house  of 
business  in  Switzerland,  in  which  (as  it  turns  out) 
■we  both  have  a  commercial  interest.  Ue  has  not 
told  you  ':" 


Ah 


d  OI»enreizer,  striking  in.  filmless. 


44  No.  I  had  not  told  Mi*-4  Marguerite.  The  world 
is  so  small  and  so  monotonous  that  a  surprise  is 
worth  having  in  such  a  little  jog-trot  place.  It  is  as 
he  tells  you.  Miss  Marguerite.  He,  of  so  fine  a 
family,  and  so  proudly  bred,  has  condescended  to 
trade.  To  trade !  Like  us  jwor  peasants,  who 
have  risen  from  ditches  !" 

A  cloud  crept  over  the  fair  brow,  and  she  cast 
down  her  eyes. 

44  Why,  it  is  good  for  trade !  "  pursued  Obenrcizer, 
enthusiastically.    It  ennobles  trade  !    It  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  trade,  it  is  its  vulgarity,  that  any  low  peo- 
ple —  for  example,  we  poor  peasants  —  may  take 
to  it  and  climb  by  it.    See  you,  mv  dear  Vendale  !  " 
He  spoke  with  great  energy.    44  The  father  of  Miss 
Marguerite,  my   eldest    half-brother,  more  than 
two  times  your  age  or  mine,  if  living  now,  wan- 
dered without  shoes,  almost   without  rags,  from 
that   wretched    pass,  —  wandered,  —  wandered,  — 
got  to  be  fed  with  the  mules  and  dogs  at  an  Inn  in 
the  main  valley  far  away,  — got  to  be  Boy  there, — 
got  to  be  Ostler, — got  to  be  Waiter, — got  to  be 
Cook,  —  got  to  be  Landlord.   As  Landlord,  he  took 
me  (could  he  take  the  idiot  beggar,  his  brother,  or 
the  spinning  monstrosity,  his  sister  V)  to  put  as  pupil 
to   tnc   famous   watchmaker,   his   neighbor  and 
friend.     His    wife   dies   when    Miss  Marguerite 
is  born.    What  is  his  will,  and  what  are  his  words, 
to  me,  when  he  dies,  she  being  between  girl  and 
woman  ?    44  All  for  Marguerite,  except  so  much  by 
the;  year  for  you.    You  are  young,  but  I  make  her 
your  ward,  for  you  were  of  "the  obscurest  and  the 
poorest  peasantry,  and  so  was  I,  and  so  was  her 
mother;  we  wen4  abject  peasants  all,  and  you  will 
remember  it."    The  thing  is  equally  true  of  most  of 
my  countrymen,  now  in  trade  in  this  your  London 
quarter  of  Soho.    Peasants  once  ;  low-liorn  drudg- 
ing Swiss  Peasants.    Then  how  good  and  great  for 
trade":  here,  from  having  been  warm,  he  became 
playfully  jubilant,  and  touched  the  young  wine 
merchant's  elbows  again  with  bis  light  embrace : 
44  to  be  exalted  by  gentlemen  !  ** 

44 1  do  not  think  so,"  said  Marguerite,  with  a 
flushed  cheek,  and  a  look  away  from  the  visitor,  that 
was  almost  defiant.  44  I  think  it  is  as  much  exalted 
by  us  peasants." 

44  Fie,  fie.  Miss  Marguerite,"  said  Obenrcizer. 
44  You  speak  in  proud  England." 

44 1  speak  in  proud  earnest,"  she  answered,  quietly 
resuming  her  work,  "  and  I  am  not  English,  but  a 
Swiss  peasant's  daughter." 

Then"  was  a  dismissal  of  the  subject  in  her  words, 
which  Vendale  could  not  contend  against.  He  only 
said  in  an  earnest  manner,  44 1  most  heartily  agree 
with  you,  Miss  Obenrcizer,  and  I  have  already  said 
so,  as  Mr.  Obenreizcr  will  bear  witness,"  which  he 
by  no  means  did,  44  in  this  house." 

Now,  Vendalc's  eves  were  quick  eyes,  and  sharply 
watching  Madame  Dor  by  times,  noted  something  in 
the  broad  ha  -k  view  of  that  lady.  There  was  con- 
siderable pantomimic  expression  in  her  glove-clean- 
ing. It  had  been  very  softly  done  when  he  spoke 
with  Marguerite,  or  it  had  altogether  stopped,  like 
the  action  of  a  listener.    When  Obenreizer's  peas- 


ant-speech came  to  an  end,  she  rubbed  most  vigor- 
ously, as  if  applauding  it.  And  once  or  twice,  as 
the  glove  (which  she  always  held  before  her,  a  little 
above  her  face)  turned  in  the  air,  or  as  this  finger 
went  down,  or  that  went  up.  he  even  fancied  that 
it  made  some  telegraphic  communication  to  Obenrei- 
zcr :  whose  back  was  certainly  never  turned  upon 
it,  though  he  did  not  seem  at  all  to  heed  it. 

Vendale  observed,  too,  that  in  Marguerite's  dis- 
missal of  the  subject  twice  forced  upon  him  to  his 
misrepresentation,  there  was  an  indignant  treatment 
of  her  guardian  which  she  tried  to  check  :  as  though 
she  would  have  flamed  out  against  him,  but  for  the 
influence  of  fear.  He  also  observed  —  though  this 
was  not  much  —  that  he  never  advanced  within  the 
distance  of  her  at  which  he  first  placed  himself ;  as 
though  there  were  limits  fixed  between  them.  Nei- 
ther had  he  ever  spoken  of  her  without  the  prefix 
44  Miss,"  though  whenever  he  uttered  it,  it  was  with 
the  faintest  trace  of  an  air  of  mockery.  And  now 
it  occurred  to  Vendale  for  the  first  time  that  some- 
thing curious  in  the  man  which  he  had  never  before 
been  able  to  define,  was  definable  as  a  certain  subtle 
essence,  of  mockery  that  eluded  touch  or  analysis. 
He  felt  convinced  that  Marguerite  was  in  some  sort 
a  prisoner  as  to  her  free  will ;  though  she  held  her 
own  against  those  two  combined,  by  the  force  of  her 
character,  which  was  nevertheless  inadequate  to  her 
release.  To  feel  convinced  of  this,  was  not  to  feel 
less  disposed  to  love  her  than  he  had  always  been. 
In  a  word,  he  was  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and 
thoroughly  determined  to  pursue  the  opportunity 
which  bad  opened  at  last. 

For  the  present,  he  merely  touched  upon  the 
pleasure  that  Wilding  &  Co.  would  soon  have  in 
entreating  Miss  Obenrcizer  to  honor  their  establish- 
ment with  her  presence,  — a  curious  old  place,  though 
a  bachelor  house  withal,  —  and  so  did  not  protract 
his  visit  beyond  such  a  visit's  ordinary  length.  fJoing 
down  stairs,  conducted  by  his  host,  he  found  the 
Obenrcizer  counting-house  at  the  back  of  the  en- 
trance-hall, and  several  shabby  men  in  outlandish 
garments,  hanging  about,  whom  Obenreizcr  put 
aside  that  he  might  pass,  with  a  few  words  in  paioi*. 

"  Countrymen,"  he  explained,  as  he  attended 
Vendale  to  the  door.  "  Poor  compatriots.  Grate- 
ful and  attached,  like  dogs !  Good  by.  To  meet 
again.    So  glad  ! " 

Two  more  light  touches  on  his  elbows  dismissed 
him  into  the  street. 

Sweet  Marguerite  at  her  frame,  and  Madame 
Dor's  broad  back  at  her  telegraph,  floated  before 
him  to  Cripple  Corner.  On  his  arrival  there,  Wild- 
ing was  closeted  with  Bintrey.  The  cellar  doors 
happening  to  be  open,  Vendale  lighted  a  candle  in 
a  cleft  stick,  and  went  down  for  a  cellarotis  stroll. 
Graceful  Marguerite  floated  before  him  faithfully, 
but  Madame  Dor's  broad  back  remained  outside. 

The  vaults  were  very  spacious,  and  very  old. 
Then4  had  been  astone  crypt  down  there,  when  by- 
gones were  not  bv-gones;  some  said,  part  of  a  monk- 
ish refectory  ;  some  said,  of  a  chapel ;  some  said,  of 
a  Pagan  temple.  It  was  all  one  now.  Let  who 
would,  make  what  lie  liked  of  a  crumbled  pillar  and 
a  broken  arch  or  so.  Old  Time  had  made  what  he 
liked  of  it,  and  was  quite  indifferent  to  contradic- 
tion. 

The  close  air,  the  musty  smell,  and  the  thunder- 
ous rumbling  in  the  streets  above,  as  being  out  of 
the  routine  of  ordinarv  life,  went  well  enough  with 
the  picture  of  pretty  Marguerite  holding  her  own 
against  those  two.    So  Vendale  went  on  until,  at  a 
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turning  iu  the  vaults,  be  saw  a  light  like  the  light  he 
carried. 

44  Oli !   You  are  here,  are  you,  Joey  ?  " 

44  Ought  n't  it  rather  to  go, 4  Oh  !  You  're  here,  are 
vou,  Master  George  ? '  For  it 's  my  business  to  be 
here.    But  it  ain't  yourn." 

44  Don't  grumble,  Joey." 

"  Oh !  /  don't  grumble,"  returned  the  Cellar- 
man.  "  If  anything  grumbles,  it 's  what  I 've  took  in 
through  the  j>orcs ;  it  ain't  me.  Have  a  care  as 
something  in  you  don't  begin  a-grumbling,  Master 
George.  Stop  here  long  enough  for  the  wapors  to 
work,  and  they  'II  be  at  it." 

His  present  occupation  consisted  of  poking  his 
head  into  the  bins,  making  measurements  and 
mental  calculations,  and  entering  them  in  a  rbinoc- 
erous-hide-looking  note-book,  like  a  piece  of  him- 
self. 

*•  They  '11  be  at  it,"  be  resumed,  laving  the  wooden 
rod  that  he  measured  with,  across  two  casks,  enter- 
ing his  last  calculation,  and  straightening  his  back, 
"  trust  'em  !  And  so  you 've  regulrirly  come  into  the 
business.  Master  George  ?  " 

"Regularly.    I  hope  you  don't  object,  Joey?" 

"  /  don't,  *  bless  vou.  But  wa[>ors  object/  that 
you  're  too  young.   You  're  both  on  you  too  young." 

'•  We  shall  get  over  that  objection  day  by  day, 
Joey." 

"Ay,  Master  George;  but  I  shall,  day  by  day, 
get  over  the  objection  that  I  'in  too  old,  and  so  I 
sha'n't  be  capable  of  seeing  much  improvement 
in  vou."  . 

The  retort  so  tickled  Joey  Ladle  that  he  grunted 
forth  a  laugh  and  delivered  it  again,  grunting  forth 
another  laugh  after  the  second  edition  of  "  improve- 
ment in  you." 

"  But  what's  no  laughing  matter,  Master  George," 
he  resumed,  straightening  his  back  once  more,  "  is, 
that  Young  Master  Wilding  has  gone  and  changed 
the  luck.  Mark  my  words.  He  has  changed  the 
luck,  and  he  '11  find  it  out.  /  ain't  been  down  here 
nil  my  life  for  nothing  !  /  know  by  what  I  notices 
down  here,  when  it's  a-going  to  rain,  when  it 's  a- 
going  to  hold  up,  when  it 's  a-going  to  blow,  when  it 's 
a-going  to  be  calm.  /  know,  by  what  I  notices 
down  here,  when  the  luck's  changed,  quite  as  well." 

44  Has  this  growth  on  the  roof  anything  to  do  with 
your  divination  ?  "  asked  Vendale,  holding  his  light 
towards  a  gloomy  ragged  growth  of  dark  fungus, 
pendent  from  the  arches  with  a  very  disagreeable 
and  repellent  effect.  44  We  are  famous  for  this 
growth  in  this  vault,  are  n't  we  ?  " 

44  We  are,  Master  George,"  replied  Joey  Ladle, 
moving  a  step  or  two  away, 44  and  if  you  '11  be  ad- 
vised by  me,  you  'II  let  it  alone." 

Taking  up  the  rod  just  now  laid  across  the  two 
casks,  ami  faintly  moving  the  languid  fungus  with 
it,  Vendale  asked,  44  Ay,  indeed  ?    Why  so  ?  " 

44  Why,  not  so  much  because  it  rises  from  the 
casks  of  wine,  and  may  leave  you  to  judge  what  sort 
of  stuff  a  Cetlarman  takes  into  himself  when  he 
walks  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  his  life,  nor  yet 
so  much  because  at  a  stage  of  its  growth  it 's  mag- 

Sots,  and  you  'II  fetch  'em  down  upon  you,"  returned 
oey  Ladle,  still  keeping  away, 44  as  for  another  rea- 
son, Master  George. 
44  What  other  reason  ?  " 

11  (1  would  n't  keep  on  touchin'  it,  if  I  was  you, 
sir.)  I  '11  tell  you  if  you  'II  come  out  of  the  place. 
First,  take  a  look  at  its  color,  Master  George." 

44 1  am  doing  so." 

44  Done,  sir.   Now,  come  out  of  the  place." 


He  moved  away  with  his  light,  and  Vendale 
followed  with  his.  When  Vendale  came  up  with 
him,  ami  they  were  going  back  together,  Vendale 
eying  him  as  thev  walked  through  the  arches,  said : 
44  Well,  Joey  ?    The  color." 

44  Is  it  like  clotted  blood.  Master  George  ?  " 

44  Like  enough,  perhaps." 

44  More  than  enough,  I  think,"  muttered  Joey 
Ladle,  shaking  his  head  solemnly. 

44  Well,  say  it  is  like  ;  say  it  is'  exactly  like.  "What 
then?" 

44  Master  George,  they  do  say  —  " 
••Who?" 

44  How  should  I  know  who  ?  "  rejoined  the  Cellar- 
man,  apparently  much  exasperated  by  the  unrea- 
sonable nature  of  the  question.  44  Them  !  Them 
as  says  pretty  well  everything,  you  know.  How 
should  I  know  who  They  are,  if  you  don't  ?  "  * 

44  True.    Go  on." 

44  They  do  say  that  the  man  that  gets  by  any  ac- 
cident a  niece  of  that  dark  growth  right  upon  his 
breast,  will,  for  sure  and  certain,  die  by  Murder." 

As  Vendale  laughingly  stopped  to  meet  the  Cellar- 
man's  eyes,  which  he  had  fastened  on  his  light  while 
dreamingly  saying  those  words,  he  suddenly  became 
conscious  of  being  struck  upon  his  own  breast  by  a 
heavy  hand.  Instantly  following  with  his  eyes  the 
action  of  the  hand  that  struck  him  —  which  was  his 
companion's  —  he  saw  that  it  had  beaten  off  his  breast 
a  webb  or  clot  of  the  fungus,  even  then  floating  to 
the  ground. 

For  a  moment  he  turned  upon  the  Cellarman  al- 
most as  scared  a  look  as  the  Cellarman  turned  upon 
him.  But  in  another  moment  they  had  reached  the 
daylight  at  the  foot  of  the  cellar-steps,  and  betbrc  he 
cheerfully  sprang  up  them,  he  blew  out  bis  candle 
and  the  superstition  together. 

EXIT  WILDtXO. 

Ox  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  Wilding  went 
out  alone,  after  leaving  a  message  with  his  clerk. 
44  If  Mr.  Vendale  should  ask  for  me."  he  said,  44  or  if 
Mr.  Bintrey  should  call,  tell  them  I  am  gone  to  the 
Foundling."  All  that  his  partner  had  said  to  him, 
all  that  his  lawyer,  following  on  the  same  side,  could 
urge,  had  left  him  persisting  unshaken  in  his  own  point 
of  view.  To  find  the  lost  man,  whose  place  he  had 
usurped,  was  now  the  paramount  interest  of  his 
life,  and  to  inquire  at  the  Foundling  was  plainly  to 
take  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  discovery. 
To  the  Foundling,  accordingly,  the  wine  merchant 
now  went. 

The  once-familiar  aspect  of  the  building  was  al- 
tered to  him,  as  the  look  of  the  portrait  over  the 
chimney-piece  was  altered  to  him.  His  one  dearest 
association  with  the  place  which  had  sheltered  his 
childhood  had  been  broken  away  from  it  forever. 
A  strange  reluctance  possessed  him,  when  he  stated 
his  business  at  the  door.  His  heart  ached  as  he  sat 
alone  in  the  waiting-room  while  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Institution  was  being  sent  for  to  see  him.  When  the 
interview  began,  it  was  only  by  a  painful  effort  that 
he  could  compose  himself  sufficiently  to  mention  the 
nature  of  his  errand. 

The  Treasurer  listened  with  a  face  which  promised 
all  needful  attention,  and  promised  nothing  more. 

44  We  are  obliged  to  be  cautious,"  he  said,  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  speak, 44  about  all  inquiries  which 
are  made  by  strangers." 

44  You  can  hardly  consider  me  a  stranger,"  an- 
swered Wilding,  simply.  44 1  was  one  of  your  poor 
lost  children  here,  in  the  by-gone  time." 
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The  Treasurer  politely  rejoined  that  this  circum- 
stance inspired  him  with  a  special  interest  in  his  vis- 
itor. But  be  pressed,  nevertheless,  for  that  visitor's 
motive  in  making  his  inquiry.  Without  further 
preface.  Wilding  told  him  his  motive,  suppressing 
nothing. 

The  Treasurer  rose,  and  led  the  way  into  the  room 
in  which  the  registers  of  the  Institution  were  kept. 

AH  the  information  which  our  books  can  give  is 
heartily  at  your  service,"  he  said.  "  After  the 
time  that  has  elapsed,  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  only  in- 
formation we  have  to  offer  you." 

The  books  were  consulted,  and  the  entry  was 
(bund,  expressed  as  follows  :  — 

"3d  March,  183G.  Adopted,  and  removed  from 
the  Founding  Hospital,  a  male  infant,  named  Walter 
Wilding.  Name  and  condition  of  the  person  adopt- 
ing the  child,— Mrs.  Jane  Ann  Miller,  widow. 
Address,  —  Lime- Tree  Lodge,  Gronmhridge  Wells. 
References,  —  the  Reverend  John  Harker,  (i room- 
bridge  Wells ;  and  Messrs.  Giles,  Jeremie,  and 
Giles,  hankers,  Lombard  Street." 

"  Is  that  all  f  asked  the  wine  merchant.  "  Had 
you  no  after-communication  with  Mrs.  Miller  ?  " 

'•  None,  —  or  some  reference  to  it  must  have  ap- 
peared in  this  book." 

"  May  1  take  a  copy  of  the  entry  ?  " 

"  Certainly  !  You  are  a  little  agitated.  Let  me 
make  the  copy  for  you." 

My  only  chance,  I  suppose,"  said  Wilding,  look- 
ing sadly  at  the  copy,  "  is  to  inquire  at  Mrs.  Miller's 
residence,  and  to  try  if  her  references  can  help 
me  ?  " 

"  Tli at  is  the  only  chance  I  see  at  present," 
answered  the  Treasurer.  "  I  heartily  wish  I  could 
have  been  of  some  further  assistance  to  you." 

Willi  those  farewell  words  to  comfort  him.  Wild- 
ing net  forth  on  the  journey  of  investigation  which 
U'gan  from  the  Foundling  doors.  The  first  stage 
to  mike  lor.  was  plainly  the  house  of  business  of 
the  bankers  in  Lombard  Street  Two  of  the  part- 
ners in  the  firm  were  inaccessible  to  chance-visitors 
when  he  asked  for  them.  The  third,  after  raising 
certain  inevitable  difficulties,  consented  to  let  a 
clerk  examine  the  Ledger  marked  with  the  initial 
letter  "  M."  The  account  of  Mrs.  Miller,  widow,  of 
Grooinbridge  Wells,  was  found.  Two  long  lines, 
in  faded  ink  were  drawn  across  it ;  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  tho  page  there  appeared  this  note :  "  Ac- 
count closed.  September  30th,  1837." 

So  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  was  reached,  — 
and  so  it  ended  in  No  Thoroughfare  !  Alter  send- 
ing a  note  to  Cripple  Corner  to  inform  his  partner 
that  his  absence  might  be  prolonged  for  some  hours, 
Wilding  took  his  place  in  the  train,  and  started  for 
the  second  stage  on  the  journey, —  Mrs,  Miller's 
residence  at  Groombridgc  Wolls. 

Mothers  and  children  travelled  with  him ;  mothers 
and  children  met  each  other  at  the  station  ;  mothers 
and  children  were  in  the  shops  when  he  entered 
them  to  inquire  for  Lime-Tree  Lodge.  Every- 
where, the  nearest  and  dearest  of  human  relations 
showed  itself  happily  in  the  happy  light  of  day. 
Everywhere  he  was  reminded  of  the  treasured  de- 
lusion from  which  he  had  been  awakened  so  cruelly, 
—  of  the  lost  memory  which  had  passed  from  him 
like  a  reflection  from  a  glass. 

Inquiring  here,  inquiring  there,  he  could  hear  of 
no  such  place  as  Lime-Tree  Lodge.  Passing  a 
house-agent's  office,  he  went  in  wearily,  and  put  the 
question  for  the  last  time.  The  house-agent  pointed 
across  the  street  to  a  dreary  mansion  of  many  win- 


dows, which  might  have  been  a  manufactory,  but 
which  was  an  hotel.  "  That 's  where  Lime-Tree 
Lodge  stood,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  ten  years  ago." 

The  second  stage  reached,  and  No  Thoroughfare 
again  ! 

But  one  chance  was  left.  The  clerical  reference, 
Mr.  Harker,  still  remained  to  be  found.  Customers 
coming  in  at  the  moment  to  occupy  the  house-agent's 
attention,  Wilding  went  down  the  street,  and,  enter- 
ing a  bookseller's  shop,  asked  if  he  could  be  in- 
formed of  tho  Reverend  John  Harker's  present  ad- 
dress. 

The  bookseller  looked  unaffectedly  shocked  and 
astonished,  and  made  no  answer. 

Wilding  repeated  his  question. 

The  bookseller  took  up  from  his  counter  a  prim 
little  volume  in  a  binding  of  sober  gray.  He  hand- 
ed it  to  his  visitor,  open  at  the  title-page.  Wilding 
read :  — 

"  The  martyrdom  of  the  Reverend  John  Harker 
in  New  Zealand.  Related  by  a  former  member  of 
his  flock." 

Wilding  put  the  book  down  on  the  counter.  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  thinking  .a  little,  perhaps, 
of  his  own  present  martyrdom  while  he  spoke.  The 
silent  bookseller  acknowledged  the  apology  by  a  bow. 
Wilding  went  out 

Third  and  last  stage,  and  No  Thoroughfare  for  the 
third  and  last  time. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done ;  there  was 
absolutely  no  choice  but  to  go  back  to  London,  de- 
feated at  all  points.  From  time  to  time  on  the  re- 
turn journey,  the  wine  merchant  looked  at  his  copy 
of  the  entry  in  the  Foundling  Register.  There  is 
one  among  the  many  forms  of  despair  —  perhaps  the 
most  pitiable  of  all  —  which  persists  in  disguisiug  it- 
self as  hope.  Wilding  checked  himself  in  the  act  of 
throwing  the  useless  morsel  of  paper  out  of  the  car- 
riage window.  u  It  may  lead  to  something  yet,"  he 
thought  "  While  I  live,  I  won't  part  with  it 
When  I  die,  my  executors  shall  find  it  sealed  up  with 
my  will." 

Now,  the  mention  of  his  will  set  the  good  wine 
merchant  on  a  new  track  of  thought,  without  divert- 
ing his  mind  from  its  engrossing  subject  He  must 
make  his  will  immediately. 

The  application  of  the  phrase  No  Thoroughfare  to 
the  case  had  originated  with  Mr.  Bintrey.  In  their 
first  long  conference  following  the  discovery,  that 
sagacious  personage  had  a  hundred  times  repeated, 
with  an  obstructive  shake  of  the  head,  "No  Thor- 
oughfare, Sir,  No  Thoroughfare.  My  belief  is  that 
there  is  no  way  out  of  this  at  this  time  of  day,  and 
my  advice  is,  make  yourself  comfortable  where  you 
arc." 

In  the  course  of  the  protracted  consultation,  a 
magnum  of  the  forty-five-year-old  port  wine  bad 
been  produced  for  the  wetting  of  Mr.  Bintrey's  legal 
whistle ;  but  the  more  clearly  he  saw  his  way  through 
the  wine,  the  more  emphatically  he  did  not  see  his 
way  through  the  case  ;  repeating,  as  often  as  he  set 
his  glass  down  empty,  "  Mr.  Wilding,  No  Thorough- 
fare.   Rest  and  be  thankful." 

It  is  certain  that  the  houest  wine  merchant's  anx- 
iety to  make  a  will,  originated  in  profound  conscien- 
tiousness; though  it  is  possible  (and  quite  consistent 
with  his  rectitude)  that  he  may  unconsciously  have 
derived  some  feeling  of  relief  from  the  prospect  of 
delegating  his  own  difficulty  to  two  other  men  who 
were  to  come  after  him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  pur 
sued  his  new  track  of  thought  with  great  ardor, 
lost  no  time  in  begging  George  Vendale  and 
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Bintrey  to  meet  him  in  Cripple  Corner  and  share 
his  confidence. 

"  Being  all  three  assembled  with  closed  doors." 
said  Mr.  Bintrey,  addressing  the  new  partner  on  the 
occasion,  "  I  wish  to  observe,  before  our  friend  (and 
my  client)  intrusts  us  with  his  further  views,  that  I 
have  indorsed  what  I  understand  from  him  to  have 
been  your  advice,  Mr.  Vendale,  and  what  would  be 
the  advice  of  every  sensible  man.  I  have  told  him 
that  he  positively  must  keep  his  secret.  I  have  spo- 
ken with  Mrs.  Goldstraw,  both  in  his  presence  and 
in  his  absence ;  and  if  anybody  is  to  be  trusted 
(which  is  a  very  large  IF),  I  think  she  is  to  be  trust- 
ed to  that  extent.  I  have  pointed  out  to  our  friend 
(ami  my  client),  that  to  set  on  foot  random  inquiries 
would  not  only  be  to  raise  the  Devil,  in  the  likeness 
of  all  the  swindlers  in  the  kingdom,  but  would  also 
be  to  waste  the  estate.  Now  you  see,  Mr.  Vendale, 
our  friend  (and  my  client)  does  not  desire  to  waste 
the  estate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  desires  to  husband 
it  for  what  he  considers  —  but  I  can't  say  I  do  — 
the  rightful  owner,  if  such  rightful  owner  should  ever 
be  found.  I  am  Very  much  mistaken  if  he  ever  will 
be,  but  nover  mind  that.  Mr.  Wilding  and  I  are, 
at  least,  agreed  that  the  estate  is  not  to  be  wasted. 
Now,  I  have  yielded  to  Mr.  Wilding's  desire  to  keep 
an  advertisement  at  intervals  flowing  through  the 
newspapers,  cautiously  inviting;  any  person  who  may 
know  anything  about  that  adopted  infant,  taken 
from  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to  come  to  my  office ; 
and  I  have  pledged  myself  that  such  advertisement 
shall  regularly  appear.  I  have  gathered  from  our 
friend  (and  my  client)  that  I  meet  you  here  to-day 
to  take  his  instructions,  not  to  give  him  advice.  I 
am  prepared  to  receive  bis  instructions,  and  to  re- 
spect his  wishes :  but  you  will  please  observe  that 
this  does  not  imply  my  approval  of  either  as  a  mat- 
ter of  professional  opinion. 

Thus  Mr.  Bintrey ;  talking  quite  as  much  at 
Wilding  as  to  "Vendale.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  his 
care  for  his  client,  he  was  so  amused  by  his  client's 
Quixotic  conduct,  as  to  eye  him  from  time  to  time 
with  twinkling  eyes,  in  the  light  of  a  highly  comical 
curiosity. 

44  Nothing,"  observed  Wilding,  41  can  be  clearer. 
I  only  wish  my  head  were  as  clear  as  yours,  Mr. 
Bintrey." 

44  If  you  feel  that  singing  in  it,  coming  on,"  hinted 
the  lawyer,  with  an  alarmed  glance, 44  put  it  ofT,  —  I 
mean  the  interview." 

44  Not  at  all,  I  thank  you,"  said  Wilding.  44  What 
was  I  going  to  — " 

•4  Don't  excite  yourself,  Mr.  Wilding,"  urged  the 
lawyer. 

44  No  ;  I  tea*  n't  going  to,"  said  the  wine  merchant. 
"  Mr.  Bintrey  and  G«orge  Vendale,  would  you  have 
any  hesitation  or  objection  to  become  my  joint  trus- 
tees and  executors,  or  can  you  at  once  consent  V  " 
**  /  consent,"  replied  George  Vendale,  readily. 
44  /  consent,"  said  Bintrey,  not  so  readily. 
"  Thank  you  both.  Mr.  Bintrey,  my  instructions 
for  my  last  will  and  testament  are  short  and  plain. 
Perhaps  you  will  now  have  the  goodness  to  take 
them  down.  I  leave  the  whole  of  my  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  without  any  exception  or  reservation 
whatsoever,  to  you  two,  my  joint  trustees  and  execu- 
tors, in  trust  to  pay  over  the  whole  to  the  true 
Walter  Wilding,  if  he  shall  be  found  and  identified 
within  two  years  after  the  day  of  my  death.  Failing 
that,  in  trust  to  you  two  to  pay  over  the  whole  as  a 
benefaction  and  legacy  to  the  Foundling  Hospital." 

all  your  instructions,  arc  they,  Mr. 


Wilding  ?  "  demanded  Bintrey,  after  a  blank  silence, 
during  which  nobody  had  looked  at  anybody. 
44  The  whole." 

41  And  as  to  those  instructions,  you  have  abso- 
lutely made  up  your  mind,  Mr.  Wilding?" 

44  Absolutely,  decidedly,  finally." 

41  It  only  remain!-,"  said  the  lawyer,  with  one  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  to  get  them  into  technical  and 
binding  form,  and  to  execute  and  attest  Now, 
does  that  press?  Is  there  any  hurry  about  it? 
You  are  not  going  to  die  yet,  sir." 

44  Mr.  Bintrey,"  answered  Wilding,  gravely, 44  when 
I  am  going  to  die  is  within  other  knowledge  than 
yours  or  mine.  I  shall' bo  glad  to  have  this  matter 
off  my  mind,  if  you  please." 

41  We  are  lawyer  and  client  again,"  rejoined  Bin- 
trey, who,  for  the  nonce,  hail  become  almost  sym- 
pathetic. 44  If  this  dav  week,  —  here,  at  the  same 
hour,  —  will  suit  Mr.  Vendale  and  yourself,  I  will 
enter  in  my  Diary  that  1  attend  you  accordingly." 

The  appointment  was  made,  and  in  due  sequence 
kept.  The  will  was  formally  signed,  sealed,  deliv- 
ered, and  witnessed,  and  was  carried  off  by  Mr. 
Bintrey  for  safe  storage  among  the  papers  of  his 
clients,  ranged  in  their  respective  iron  boxes,  with 
their  respective  owners'  names  outside,  on  iron  tiers 
in  his  consulting-room,  as  if  that  legal  sanctuary  were 
a  condensed  Family  Vault  of  Clients. 

With  more  heart  than  he  had  lately  had  for  for- 
mer subjects  of  interest,  Wilding  then  set  about 
completing  his  patriarchal  establishment,  being 
much  assisted  not  only  by  Mrs.  Goldstraw  but  by 
Vendale  too :  who,  perhaps,  had  in  his  mind  the 
giving  of  an  Obenreizer  dinner  as  soon  as  possible. 
Anyhow,  the  establishment  being  reported  in  sound 
working  order,  the  Obenreizers,  Guardian  and 
Ward,  were  asked  to  dinner,  and  Madame  Dor  was 
included  in  the  invitation.  If  Vendale  had  been 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  before,  —  a  phrase  not 
to  be  taken  as  implying  the  faintest  doubt  about  it, 
—  this  dinner  plunged  nim  down  in  love  ten  thou- 
sand fathoms  deep.  Yet,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  could 
not  get  one  word  alone  with  charming  Marguerite. 
So  surely  as  a  blessed  moment  seemed  to  come, 
Obenreizer,  in  his  filmy  state,  would  stand  at  Ven- 
dale's  elbow,  or  the  broad  hack  of  Madame  Dor 
would  appear  before  his  eyes.  That  speechless  ma- 
tron was  never  seen  in  a  front  view,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  arrival  to  that  of  her  departure,  —  ex- 
cept at  dinner.  And  from  the  instant  of  her  retire- 
ment to  the  drawing  room,  after  a  hearty  participa- 
tion in  that  meal,  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall 
again. 

Yet,  through  four  or  five  delightful  though  dis- 
tracting hours,  Marguerite  was  to  be  seen,  Margue- 
rite was  to  bo  heard,  Marguerite  was  to  be  occasion- 
ally touched.  When  they  made  the  round  of  the 
old  dark  cellars,  Vendale  led  her  by  the  hand  ;  when 
she  sang  to  him  in  the  lighted  room  at  night,  Ven- 
dale, standing  by  her,  held  her  relinquished  gloves, 
and  would  have  bartered  against  tbem  every  drop 
of  the  forty-five  year  old,  though  it  had  been  forty- 
five  times  forty-five  years  old,  and  its  net  price  for- 
ty-five times  forty-five  pounds  per  dozen.  And  still, 
when  she  was  gone,  and  a  great  gap  of  an  extin- 
guisher was  clapped  on  Cripple  Comer,  he  tormented 
himself  by  wondering,  Did  she  think  that  "lie  admired 
her !  Did  she  think  that  he  adored  her  !  Did  she 
suspect  that  she  had  won  him,  heart  and  fouI  !  Did 
she  can;  to  think  at  all  about  it !  And  so,  Did  she 
and  Did  n't  she,  up  and  down  the  gamut,  and  above 
the  line  and  below  the  line,  dear,  dear  1   Poor  rest- 
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less  heart  of  humanity  !  To  think  that  the  men  who 
were  mummies  thousands  of  years  ago,  did  the  same, 
and  ever  found  the  secret  how  to  be  quiet  after  it ! 

»  What  do  you  think,  George,"  Wilding  asked 
him  next  day,  "of  Mr.  ObenreuerV  (I  wont  ask 
you  what  you  think  of  Miss  Obcnreizer)." 

u  I  don't  know,"  said  Vendale,  and  I  never  did 
know,  what  to  think  of  him." 

"  Ho  is  well  informed  and  clever,"  said  Wilding. 

"  Certainly  clever." 

44  A  good  musician."    (He  had  played  very  well, 
and  sung  very  well,  overnight) 
**  Unquestionably  a  good  musician." 
44  And  Ulks  welf."  v 

44  Yen,"  said  George  Vendale,  ruminating,  "  and 
talks  well.  I)»  you  know,  Wilding,  it  oddly  occurs 
to  me,  as  I  think  about  him,  that  he  does  n't  keep 
silence  well ! " 

"  How  do  you  mean  V  He  is  not  obtrusively  talk- 
ative." 

"  No,  and  I  don't  mean  that.  But  when  he  is 
silent,  you  can  hardly  help  vaguely,  though  perhaps 
most  unjustly,  mistrusting  him.  Take  people  whom 
vou  know  and  like.  Take  any  one  you  know  ami 
like." 

"  Soon  done,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Wilding.  "  I 
take  you." 

14 1  did  n't  bargain  for  that,  or  foresee  it,"  returned 
Vendale,  laughing.  "  However,  take  me.  Reflect 
for  a  moment.  Is  your  approving  knowledge  of  my 
interesting  face,  mainly  founded  (however  various 
the  momentary  expressions  it  may  include)  on  my 
face  when  I  am  sUent  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is,"  said  Wilding. 

"  I  think  so  too.  Now,  you  see,  when  Obenreizer 
speaks,  —  in  other  words,  when  he  is  allowed  to  ex- 
plain himself  away,  —  he  comes  out  right  enough  ; 
but  when  he  has  not  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
himself  away,  he  comes  out  rather  wrong.  There- 
fore it  is  that  I  say  he  does  not  keep  silence  well. 
And  passing  hastily  in  review  such  faces  as  I  know 
and  don't  trust,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  now  I  give 
mv  mind  to  it,  that  none  of  them  keep  silence 
well." 

This  proposition  in  Physiognomy  being  new  to 
Wilding,  he  was  at  first  slow  to  admit  it,  until  asking 
himself  the  question  whether  Mrs.  Goldstraw  kept 
silence  well,  and  remembering  that  her  face  in  re- 
pose decidedly  invited  trustfulness,  he  was  as  glad 
as  men  usually  are  to  believe  what  they  desire  to 
believe. 

But  as  he  was  very  slow  to  regain  his  spirits  or 
his  health,  his  partner,  as  another  means  ot  setting 
him  up,  — and  perhaps  also  with  contingent  Oben- 
reizor  views,  —  reminded  him  of  those  musical 
schemes  of  his  in  connection  with  his  family,  and 
how  a  singing-class  was  to  be  formed  in  the  house, 
and  a  Choir  in  a  neighboring  church.  The  class 
was  established  speedily,  and,  two  or  three  of  the 
people  having  already  some  musical  knowledge,  and 
singing  tolerably,  the  choir  soon  followed.  The  lat- 
ter was  led  and  chiefly  taught  by  Wilding  himself; 
who  had  hopes  of  converting  his  dependents  into  so 
many  Foundlings,  in  respect  of  their  capacity  to 
sing  sacred  choruses. 

Now,  the  Obenreizers  being  skilled  musicians,  it 
was  easily  brought  to  pass  that  they  should  be  asked 
to  join  these  musical  unions.  Guardian  and  Ward 
consenting,  or  Guardian  consenting  for  both,  it  was 
necessarily  brought  to  pass  that  Vendale's  life  be- 
came a  life  of  absolute  thraldom  and  enchantment. 
For,  in  the  mouldy  Christopher- Wren  church  on 


Sundays,  with  its  dearly  beloved  brethren  assembled 
and  met  together,  five-and-twenty  strong,  was  not 
that  Her  voice  that  shot  like  light  into  tlie  darkest 
places,  thrilling  the  walls  and  pillars  as  though  they 
were  pieces  of  his  heart  1  What  time,  too,  Madame 
Dor  in  a  corner  of  the  high  pew,  turning  her  back 
upon  everybody  and  everything,  could  not  fail  to  be 
Ritualistically  right  at  some  moment  of  the  service  ; 
like  the  man  whom  the  doctors  recommended  to  get 
drunk  once  a  month,  and  who,  that  he  might  not 
overlook  it,  got  drunk  every  day. 

But,  even  those  seraphic  Sundays  were  surpassed 
by  the  Wednesday  concerts  established  for  the  pa- 
triarchal family.  At  those  concerts  she  would  sit 
down  to  the  piano,  and  sing  them,  in  her  own  tongue, 
songs  of  her  own  land,  songs  calling  from  the  moun- 
tain-tops to  Vendale,  u  Rue  above  the  grovelling 
level  country  ;  come  far  away  from  the  crowd  ;  pur- 
sue me  as  I  mount  higher,  higher,  higher,  melting 
into  the  azure  distance ;  rise  to  my  supremest  height 
of  all,  and  love  me  here  ! "  Then  would  the  pretty 
bodice,  the  clocked  stocking,  and  the  silver-buckled 
shoe  be,  like  the  broad  forehead  and  the  bright  eyes, 
fraught  with  the  spring  of  a  very  chamois,  until  the 
strain  was  over. 

Not  even  over  Vendale  himself  did  these  songs  of 
hers  cast  a  more  potent  spell  than  over  Joey  Ladle 
in  his  different  way.  Steadily  refusing  to  muddle 
the  harmony  by  taking  any  share  in  it,  and  evincing 
the  supremest  contempt  for  scales  and  such  like  ru- 
diments of  music  —  which,  indeed,  seldom  captivate 
mere  listeners  —  Joey  did  at  first  give  up  the  whole 
business  as  a  bad  job,  and  the  whole  of  the  perform- 
ers for  a  set  of  bowling  Dervishes.  But,  descrying 
traces  of  unmuddled  harmony  in  a  part-song  one  day, 
he  gave  his  two  under-cellarmen  faint  hopes  of  get- 
ting on  towards  something  in  course  of  time.  An 
anthem  of  Handel's  led  to  further  encouragement 
from  him ;  though  he  objected  that  that  great  musi- 
cian must  have  t»een  down  in  some  of  them  foreign 
cellars  pretty  much,  for  to  go  and  say  the  same  thing 
so  many  times  over;  which,  took  it  in  how  you 
might,  he  considered  a  certain  sign  of  your  having 
took  it  in  somehow.  On  a  third  occasion,  the  pub- 
lic appearance  of  Mr.  Jarvis  with  a  flute,  and  of  an 
odd  man  with  a  violin,  and  the  performance  of  a 
duet  by  the  two,  did  so  astonish  him  that,  solely  of 
his  own  impulse  and  motion,  be  became  inspired 
with  the  words,  44  Ann  Koar!"  repeatedly  pronounc- 
ing them  as  if  calling  in  a  familiar  manner  for  some 
lady  who  had  distinguished  herself  in  the  orchestra. 
But  this  was  his  final  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
his  mates,  for,  the  instrumental  duet  being  per- 
formed at  the  first  Wednesday  concert,  and  being 
presently  followed  by  the  voice  of  Marguerite  Oben- 
reizer,  he  sat  with  bis  mouth  wide  open,  entranced, 
until  she  had  finished ;  when,  rising  in  his  place  with 
much  solemnity,  and  prefacing  what  he  was  about 
to  say  with  a  bow  that  specially  included  Mr.  Wild- 
ing in  it,  he  delivered  himself  of  the  gratifying  sen- 
timent :  "  Arter  that,  ye  may  all  on  ye  get  to  bed  ! " 
And  ever  afterwards  declined  to  render  homage  in 
any  other  words  to  the  musical  powers  of  the  family. 

Thus  began  a  separate  personal  acquaintance  be- 
tween Marguerite  Obenreizer  and  Joey  Ladle.  She 
laughed  so  heartily  at  his  compliment,  and  yet  was 
so  abashed  by  it,  that  Joey  made  bold  to  say  to  her, 
after  the  concert  was  over,  be  hoped  he  was  n't  so 
muddled  in  his  head  as  to  have  took  a  liberty  ?  She 
made  him  a  gracious  reply,  and  Joey  ducked  in  re- 
turn. 

"  You  '11  change  the  luck  time  about,  Miss,"  said 
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Joey,  ducking  again.  "  It 's  such  as  you  in  the 
place  that  can  bnng  round  the  luck  of  the  place." 

u  Can  I  ?  Round  the  luck  ?  "  she  answered,  in 
her  pretty  English,  and  with  a  pretty  wonder.  "  I 
fear  I  do  not  understand.    I  am  so  stupid." 

44  Young  Master  Wilding,  Miss,"  Joey  explained, 
confidentially,  though  not  much  to  her  enlightenment, 

changed  the  luck,  afore  he  took  in  young  Master 
George.  So  I  say,  and  so  they  *11  find.  Lord  !  Only 
come  into  the  place  and  sing  over  the  luck  a  few 
times.  Miss,  ana  it  wont  be  able  to  help  itself! " 

With  this,  and  with  a  whole  brood  of  ducks,  Joey 
backed  out  of  the  presence.  But  Joey  being  a  priv- 
ileged person,  and  even  an  involuntarv  conquest 
being  pleasant  to  youth  and  beauty,  Marguerite 
merrily  looked  out  for  him  next  time. 

"  Where  is  my  Mr.  Joey,  please  V  "  she  asked  of 
Vendale. 

So  Joey  was  produced  and  shaken  hands  with, 
and  that  became  an  Institution. 

Another  Institution  arose  in  this  wise.  Joey  was 
a  little  hard  of  hearing.  He  himself  said  it  was 
"  Wapors,"  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been ;  but 
whatever  the  cause  of  the  effect,  there  the  effect 
was,  upon  him.  On  this  first  occasion  he  bad  been 
seen  to  sidle  along  the  wall,  with  his  left  hand  to  his 
left  ear,  until  he  had  sidled  himself  into  a  seat  pretty 
near  the  singer,  in  which  place  and  position  he  had 
remained,  until  addressing  to  his  friends  the  amateurs 
the  compliment  before  mentioned.  It  was  observed 
on  the  following  Wednesday  that  Joey's  action  as  a 
Pecking  Machine  was  impaired  at  dinner,  and  it 
was  rumored  about  the  table  that  this  was  explain- 
able by  his  high-strung  expectations  of  Miss  Oben- 
reizer's  singing,  and  his  fears  of  not  getting  a  place 
where  he  could  hear  every  note  and  syllable. 

The  rumor  reaching  Wilding's  ears,  he,  in  his 
good-nature,  called  Joey  to  the  front  at  night  before 
Marguerite  began.  Thus  the  Institution  came  into 
being  thai  on  succeeding  nights,  Marguerite,  running 
her  hands  over  the  keys  before  singing,  always  said 
to  Vendale,  «•  Where  is  my  Mr.  Joey,  please  ?  "  and 
that  Vendale  always  brought  him  forth,  and  stationed 
him  near  by.  That  be  should  then,  when  all  eyes 
were  upon  him,  express  in  his  face  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  the  exertions  of  his  friends  and  confidence 
in  Marguerite  alone,  whom  be  would  stand  contem- 
plating, not  unlike  the  rhinoceros  out  of  the  spelling- 
book,  tamed  and  on  his  hind  legs,  was  a  part  of  the 
Institution.  Also  that  when  he  remained  after  the 
singing  in  his  most  ecstatic  state,  some  bold  spirit 
from  the  back  should  say,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
it,  Joey  ? "  and  he  should  be  goaded  to  reply,  as 
having  that  instant  conceived  the  retort,  uArter 
that  ye  may  all  on  ye  get  to  bed ! "  These  were 
other  parts  of  the  Institution. 

But,  the  simple  pleasures  and  small  jests  of  Crip- 
ple Corner  were  not  destined  to  have  a  long  life. 
Underlying  them  from  the  first  was  a  serious  mat- 
ter, which  every  member  of  the  patriarchal  family 
knew  of,  but  which,  by  tacit  agreement,  all  forbore 
to  speak  of.  Mr.  Wilding's  health  was  in  a  bad 
way. 

He  might  overcome  the  shock  he  had  sustained  in 
the  one  great  affection  of  his  life,  or  he  might  have 
overcome  his  consciousness  of  being  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  another  man's  property ;  but  the  two  to- 
gether were  too  much  for  him.  A  man  haunted  by 
twin  ghosts,  he  became  deeply  depressed.  The  in- 
separable spectres  sat  at  the  board  with  him,  ate 
from  his  platter,  drank  from  his  cup,  and  stood  by 
his  bedside  at  night.    When  he  recalled  his  sup- 


posed mother's  love,  he  felt  as  though  he  had  stolen 
it  When  he  rallied  a  little  under  the  respect  and 
attachment  of  his  dependents,  he  felt  as  though  he 
were  even  fraudulent  in  making  them  happy,  for 
that  should  have  been  the  unknown  man's  duty  and 
gratification. 

Gradually,  under  the  pressure  of  his  brooding 
mind,  his  body  stooped,  his  step  lost  its  elasticity, 
his  eyes  were  seldom  lifted  from  the  ground,  ite 
knew  be  could  not  help  the  deplorable  mistake  that 
had  been  made,  but  he  knew  he  could  not  mend  it ; 
for  the  days  and  weeks  went  by,  and  no  one  claimed 
his  name  or  his  possessions.  And  now  there  began 
to  creep  over  him,  a  cloudy  consciousness  of  often- 
recurring  confusion  in  his  head.  He  would  unac- 
countably lose,  sometimes  whole  hours,  sometimes  a 
whole  day  and  night.  Once,  his  remembrance 
stopped  as  he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  dinner-table, 
and  was  blank  until  daybreak.  Another  time,  it 
stopped  as  he  was  beating  time  to  their  singing,  and 
went  on  again  when  he  and  his  partner  were  walk- 
ing in  the  courtyard  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  half 
the  night  later.  He  asked  Vendale  (always  full  of 
consideration,  work,  and  help)  how  this  was.  Ven- 
dale only  replied,  "  You  have  not  been  quite  well ; 
that's  all."  He  looked  for  explanation  into  the 
faces  of  his  people.  But  they  would  put  it  off  with, 
44  Glad  to  see  you  looking  so  much  better,  sir  " ;  or 
44  Hope  you  're  doing  nicely  now,  sir  " ;  in  which 
was  no  information  at  all. 

At  length,  when  the  partnership  was  but  five 
months  old,  Walter  Wilding  took  to  Vis  bed,  and  his 
housekeeper  became  his  .nurse. 

44  Lying  here,  perhaps  you  will  not  mind  my  call- 
ing you  Sally,  Mrs.  Goldstraw?"  said  the  poor 
wine  merchant 

44  It  sounds  more  natural  to  me,  sir,  than  any 
other  name,  and  I  like  it  better." 

44  Thank  you,  Sally.  1  think,  Sally,  I  must  of 
late  have  been  subject  to  fits.  Is  that  so,  Sally  ? 
Don't  mind  telling  me  now." 

44  It  has  happened,  sir." 

44  Ah !  That  is  the  explanation  ! "  he  quietly  re- 
marked. 44  Mr.  Obenreizer,  SaJIy,  talks  of  the  world 
being  so  small  that  it  is  not  strange  how  often  the 
same  people  come  together,  and  come  together,  at 
various  places,  and  in  various  stages  of  life.  But  it 
does  seem  strange,  Sally,  that  I  should,  as  I  may 
say.  come  round  to  the  Foundling  to  die." 

He  extended  his  hand  to  her,  and  she  gently 
took  it 

44  You  are  not  going  to  die,  dear  Mr.  Wilding." 

"  So  Mr.  Bintrey  said,  but  I  think  lie  was  wrong. 
The  old  child-feeling  is  coming  back  upon  me, 
Sally.  The  old  hush  and  rest  as  I  used  to  fall 
asleep." 

After  an  interval  he  said,  in  a  placid  voice, 
44  Please  kiss  me,  Nurse,"  and,  it  was  evident,  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  lying  in  the  old  Dormitory. 

As  she  had  been  used  to  bend  over  the  fatherless 
and  motherless  children,  Sally  bent  over  the  father- 
less and  motherless  man,  and  put  her  lips  to  his  fore- 
head, murmuring,  — 

44  God  bless  you!" 

44  God  bless  you ! "  he  replied,  in  the  same  tone. 

After  another  interval,  he  opened  his  eyes  in  his 
own  character,  and  said :  44  Don't  move  me,  Sally, 
because  of  what  1  am  going  to  say  ;  I  lie  quite  easi- 
ly. 1  think  ray  time  is  come.  I  don't  know  how  it 
may  appear  to  you,  Sally,  but  —  " 

fnsensibility  fell  upon  him  for  a  few  minutes ;  he 
emersred  from  it  once  more. 
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"  —  1  don't  know  how  it  may  appear  to  you,  Sal- 
ly, but  so  it  appears  to  me." 

When  be  bad  thus  conscientiously  ■  finished  bis 

and  be 


ACT  II. 

VKNDALK  MAKES  LOVR. 

Thr  summer  and  the  autumn  had  passed.  Christ- 
mas and  the  New  Year  were  at  hand. 

As  executors  honestly  bent  on  performing  their 
duty  towards  the  dead,  Vendale  and  Bintrey  had 
held  more  than  one  anxious  consultation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Wilding's  will.  The  lawyer  had  declared, 
from  the  first,  that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  take 
any  useful  action  in  the  matter  at  all.  The  only  ob- 
vious inquiries  to  make,  in  relation  to  the  lost  man, 
had  been  made  already  by  Wilding  himself ;  with 
this  result,  that  time  and  death  together  had  not 
left  a  trace  of  him  discoverable.  To  advertise  for 
the  claimant  to  the  property,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  mention  particulars.  —  a  course  of  proceeding 
which  would  invite  half  the  impostors  in  England 
to  present  themselves  in  the  character  of  the  true 
Walter  Wilding.  "  If  we  find  a  chance  of  tracing 
the  lost  man,  we  will  take  it.  If  we  don't,  let  us 
meet  for  another  consultation  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  Wilding's  death."  So  Bintrey  advised.  And 
so,  with  the  most  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  his  dead 
friend's  wishes,  Vendale  was  fain  to  let  the  matter 
rest  for  the  present. 

Turning  from  his  interest  in  the  past  to  his  inter- 
est in  the  future,  Vendale  still  found  himself  con- 
fronting a  doubtful  prospect.  Months  on  months 
had  passed  since  his  first  visit  to  Soho  Square,  —  and 
through  all  that  time  the  one  language  in  which  he 
had  told  Marguerite  that  be  loved  her  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eyes,  assisted,  at  convenient  opportuni- 
ties, by  the  language  of  the  hand. 

What  was  the  obstacle  in  his  way  ?  The  one  im- 
movable obstacle  which  had  been  in  his  way  from 
the  first.  No  matter  how  fairly  the  opportunities 
looked,  Vendale's  eflbrta  to  speak  with  Marguerite 
alone,  ended  invariably  in  one  and  the  same  result 
Under  the  most  accidental  circumstances,  in  the 
most  innocent  manner  possible,  Obenreizer  was  al- 
ways in  the  way. 

With  the  last  days  of  the  old  year  came  an  unex- 
pected chance  of  spending  an  evening  with  Mar- 
guerite, which  Vendale  resolved  should  be  a  chance 
of  speaking  privately  to  her  as  well.  A  cordial  note 
from  Obenreizer  invited  him,  on  New  Year's  Day, 
to  a  little  family  dinner  in  Sobo  Square,  44  We  shall 
be  only  four,"  the  note  said.  "  We  shall  be  only 
two,"  Vendale  determined,  "before  the  evening  is 
out!" 

New  Year's  Day,  among  the  English,  is  associated 
with  the  giving  and  receiving  of  dinners,  and  with 
nothing  more.  New  Year's  Day.  among  the  for- 
eigners,  is  the  grand  opportunity  of  the  year  for  the 
giving  and  receiving  of  presents.  It  is  occasionally 
possible  to  acclimatize  a  foreign  custom.  In  this  in- 
stance Vendale  felt  no  hesitation  about  making  the 
attempt.  His  one  difficulty  was  to  decide  what  his 
New  Year's  gift  to  Marguerite  should  be.  The  de- 
fensive pride  of  the  peasant's  daughter  —  morbidly 
sensitive  to  the  inequality  between  her  social  posi- 
tion and  his  —  would  be  secretly  roused  against  him 
if  he  ventured  on  a  rich  offering.  A  gift,  which  a 
poor  man's  purse  might  purchase,  was  the  one  gift 
that  could  be  trusted  to  find  its  way  to  her  heart, 


for  the  giver's  sake.  Stoutly  resisting  temptation, 
in  the  form  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  Vendale  bought 
a  brooch  of  the  filagree-work  of  Genoa,  —  the  sim- 
plest and  most  unpretending  ornament  that  he  could 
find  in  the  jeweller's  shop. 

He  slipped  his  gift  into  Marguerite's  band  as  she 
held  it  out  to  welcome  him  on  the  day  of  the  din- 
ner. 

44  This  is  your  first  New  Year's  Day  in  England," 
he  said.  44  Will  you  let  me  help  to  make  it  like  a 
New  Year's  Day  at  home  ?  " 

She  thanked  him,  a  little  constrainedly,  as  she 
looked  at  the  jeweller's  box,  uncertain  what  it  might 
contain.  Opening  the  box,  and  discovering  the 
studiously  simple  form  under  which  Vendale's  little 
keepsake  offered  itself  to  her,  she  penetrated  his  mo- 
tive on  the  spot.  Her  face  turned  on  him  brightly, 
with  a  look  which  said, 44 1  own  you  have  pleased 
and  flattered  roe."  Never  had  she  been  so  charm- 
ing, in  Vendale's  eyes,  as  she  was  at  that  moment. 
Her  winter  dress  —  a  petticoat  of  dark  silk,  with  a 
bodice  of  black  velvet  rising  to  her  neck,  and  en- 
closing it  softly  in  a  little  circle  of  swan's  down  — 
heightened,  by  all  the  force  of  contrast,  the  dazzling 
fairness  of  her  hair  and  her  complexion.  It  was 
only  when  she  turned  aside  from  nim  to  the  glass, 
and,  taking  out  the  brooch  that  she  wore,  put  his 
New  Years  gift  in  its  place,  that  Vendale's  atten- 
tion wandered  far  enough  away  from  her  to  discov- 
er the  presence  of  other  persons  in  the  room.  He 
now  became  conscious  that  the  hands  of  Obenreizer 
were  affectionately  in  possession  of  his  elbows.  He 
now  heard  the  voice  of  Obenreizer  thanking  him 
for  his  attention  to  Marguerite,  with  the  faintest 

Eible  ring  of  mockery  in  its  tone,  ("  Such  a  siin- 
present,  dear  sir !  and  showing  such  nice  tact ! ") 
now  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  was 
one  other  guest,  and  but  one,  besides  himself,  whom 
Obenreizer  presented  as  a 'compatriot  and  friend. 
The  friend's  face  was  mouldy,  and  the  friend's  fig- 
ure was  fat.  His  age  was  suggestive  of  the  autum- 
nal period  of  human  life.  In  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing be  developed  two  extraordinary  capacities. 
One  was  a  capacity  for  silence;  the  other  was  a  ca- 
pacity for  emptying  bottles. 

Madame  Dor  was  not  in  the  room.  Neither  was 
there  any  visible  place  reserved  for  her  when  they 
sat  down  to  table.  Obenreizer  explained  that  it 
was  44  the  good  Dor's  simple  habit  to  dine  always  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  She  would  make  her  ex- 
cuses later  in  the  evening."  Vendale  wondered 
whether  the  good  Dor  had,  on  this  occasion,  varied 
her  domestic  employment  from  cleaning  Obenrci- 
zer's  gloves  to  cooking  Obenreizer's  dinner.  This 
at  least  was  certain,  —  the  dishes  served  were,  one 
and  all,  as  achievements  in  cookery,  high  above  the 
reach  of  the  rude  elementary  art  of  England.  The 
dinner  was  unobtrusively  perfect.  As  for  the  wine, 
the  eyes  of  the  speechless  friend  rolled  over  it,  as  in 
solemn  ecstasy.  Sometimes  he  said  44  Good  ! " 
when  a  bottle  came  in  full ;  and  sometimes  he  said 
44  Ah  ! "  when  a  bottle  went  out  empty,  —  and  there 
his  contributions  to  the  gaycty  of  the  evening 
ended. 

Silence  is  occasionally  infectious.  Oppressed  by 
private  anxieties  of  their  own,  Marguerite  and 
Vendale  appeared  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
speechless  friend.  The  whole  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing the  talk  going  rested  on  Obenreizer's  shoulders, 
and  manfully  did  Obenreizer  sustain  it.  He  opened 
his  heart  in  the  character  of  an  enlightened  for- 
eigner, and  sang  the  praises  of  England.  When 
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other  topics  ran  dry,  be  returned  to  this  inexhaust- 
ible source,  and  always  set  the  stream  running 
again  as  copiously  as  ever.  Obenreizer  would 
have  given  an  arm,  an  eye,  or  a  leg  to  have  been 
born  an  Englishman-  Out  of  England  there  was 
no  such  institution  as  a  home,  no  such  thing  as  a 
fireside,  no  ouch  object  as  a  beautiful  woman.  Mis 
dear  Miss  Marguerite  would  excuse  him,  if  he  ac- 
counted for  her  attractions  on  the  theory  that  Eng- 
lish blood  must  have  mixed  at  some  former  time 
with  their  obscure  and  unknown  ancestry.  Survey 
this  English  nation,  and  behold  a  tall,  clean,  plump, 
and  sofid  people!  Look  at  their  cities!  What 
magnificence  in  their  public  buildings !  What  ad- 
mirable order  and  propriety  in  their  streets  !  Ad- 
mire their  laws,  combining  the  eternal  principle 
of  justice  with  the  other  eternal  principle  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  and  applying  the 
product  to  all  civil  injuries,  from  an  injury  to  a 
man's  honor,  to  an  injury  to  a  man's  nose !  You 
have  ruined  my  daughter,  —  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence !  You  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  blow 
in  my  face,  —  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  !  Where 
was  the  material  prosperity  of  «uch  a  country  as 
thai  to  stop  ?  Obenreizer,  projecting  himself  into 
the  future,  failed  to  sec  the  end  of  it-  Obenreizer's 
enthusiasm  entreated  permission  to  exhale  itself, 
English  fashion,  in  a  toast  Here  is  our  modest 
little  dinner  over,  here  is  our  frugal  dessert  on  the 
table,  and  here  is  the  admirer  of  England  conform- 
ing to  national  customs,  and  making  a  speech !  A 
toast  to  your  white  cliffs  of  Albion,  Mr.  Yendale ! 
to  your  national  virtues,  your  charming  climate, 
and  your  fascinating  women !  to  your  Hearths,  to 
your  Homes,  to  your  Habeas  Corpus,  and  to  all 
your  other  institutions !  In  one  word,  —  to  Eng- 
land !    Heep-heep-heep  !  hooray ! 

Obenreizer's  voice  had  barely  chanted  the  last 
note  of  the  English  cheer,  the  speechless  friend  had 
barely  drained  the  last  drop  out  of  his  glass,  when 
the  festive  proceedings  were  interrupteefby  a  mod- 
est Up  at  the  door.  A  woman-servant  came  in, 
an<l  approached  her  master  with  a  little  note  in  her 
hand.  Obenreizer  opened  the  note  with  a  frown  ; 
and,  after  reading  it  with  an  expression  of  genuine 
annoyance,  passed  it  on  to  his  compatriot  and  friend. 
Vendale's  spirits  rose  as  he  watched  these  proceed- 
ings. Had  he  found  an  ally  in  the  annoying  little 
note  ?  Was  the  long-looked-for  chance  actually 
coming  at  last  ? 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  help  for  it  ?  "  said  Oben- 
reizer, addressing  his  fellow-countryman.  "I  am 
afraid  we  must  go." 

The  speechless  friend  handed  back  the  letter, 
shrugged  his  heavy  shoulders,  and  poured  himself 
out  a  last  glass  of  wine.  His  fat  nngers  lingered 
fondly  round  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  They  pressed 
it  with  a  little  amatory  squeeze  at  parting.  His 
globular  eyes  looked  dimly,  as  through  an  interven- 
ing haze,  at  Vendale  and  Marguerite.  His  heavy 
articulation  labored,  &nrf  brought  forth  a  whole  sen- 
tence at  a  birth.  "  I  think,"  he  said, "  I  should  have 
liked  a  little  more  wine."  His  breath  failed  him  af- 
ter that  effort ;  he  gasped,  and  walked  to  the  door. 

Obenreizer  addressed  himself  to  Vendale  with  an 
appearance  of  the  deepest  distress. 

I  am  so  shocked,  so  confused,  so  distressed,"  he 
began.  "  A  misfortune  has  happened  to  one  of  my 
compatriots.  He  is  alone,  he  is  ignorant  of  your 
language,  —  I  and  my  good  friend,  hero,  have  no 
choice  but  to  go  and  help  him.  What  can  I  say  io> 
my  excuse  V   How  can  I  describe  my  affliction  at 


depriving  myself  in  this  way  of  the  honor  of  your 

company  ?  " 

He  paused,  evidently  expecting  to  see  Yendale 
take  up  his  hat  and  retire.  Discerning  his  oppor- 
tunity at  last,  Vendale  determined  to  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,  lie  met  Obenreizer  dexterously,  with 
Obenreizer's  own  weapons. 

"  Pray  don't  distress  yourself,"  he  said.  "  I H 
wait  here  with  the  greatest  pleasure  till  you  come 
back." 

Marguerite  blushed  deeply,  and  turned  away  to 
her  embroidery-franie  in  a  corner  by  the  window. 
The  film  showed  itself  in  Obenreizer's  eyes,  anil  the 
smile  came  something  sourly  to  Obenreizer's  lips. 
To  have  told  Vendale  that  there  was  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  his  coming  back  in  good  time  would 
have  been  to  risk  offending  a  man  whose  favorable 
opinion  was  of  solid  commercial  importance  to  him. 
Accepting  his  defeat  with  the  best  possible  grace, 
he  declared  himself  to  be  equally  honored  and  de- 
lighted by  Vendale's  proposal.  "  So  frank,  so 
friendly,  so  English ! "  He  bustled  about,  appar- 
ently looking  for  something  he  wanted,  disappeared 
for  a  moment  through  the  folding-floors  communicat- 
ing with  the  next  room,  came  back  with  his  hat 
and  coat,  and  protesting  that  he  would  return  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  embraced  Vendale's 
elbows,  and  vanished  from  the  scene  in  company 
with  the  speechless  friend. 

Vendale  turned  to  the  corner  by  the  window,  in 
which  Marguerite  had  placed  herself  with  her  work. 
There,  as  if  she  had  dropped  from  the  ceiling,  or 
come  up  through  the  floor  —  there,  in  the  old  atti- 
tude, with  her  face  to  the  stove  —  sat  an  Obstacle 
that  had  not  been  foreseen,  in  the  person  of  Ma- 
dame Dor !  She  half  got  up,  half  looked  over  her 
broad  shoulder  at  Vendale,  and  plumped  down 
again.  Was  she  at  work  ?  Yes.  Cleaning  Ot*rn- 
reizer's  gloves,  as  before  ?  Mo ;  darning  Obenrei- 
zer's stockings. 

The  case  was  now  desperate.  Two  serious  con- 
siderations presented  themselves  to  Vendale.  Was 
it  possible  to  put  Madame  Dor  into  the  stove  ? 
The  stove  would  n't  hold  her.  Was  it  possible  to 
treat  Madame  Dor,  not  as  a  living  woman,  but 
as  an  article  of  furniture?  Could  the  mind  be 
brought  to  contemplate  this  respectable  matron 
purely  in  the  light  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  with  a 
black  gauze  head-dress  accidentally  left  on  the  top  of 
it  ?  Yes,  the  mind  could  be  brought  to  do  that. 
With  a  comparatively  trifling  effort,  Vendale's 
mind  did  it.  As  he  took  his  place  on  the  old-fash- 
ioned window-seat,  close  by  Marguerite  and  ber 
embroidery,  a  slight  movement  appeared  in  the 
chest  of  drawers,  but  no  remark  issued  from  it.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  solid  furniture  is  not  easy  to 
move,  and  that  it  has  this  advantage  in  consequence, 
—  there  is  no  fear  of  upsetting  it. 

Unusually  silent  and  unusually  constrained, — 
with  the  bright  color  fast  fading  from  her  fac\»,  with 
a  feverish  energy  possessing  her  fingers,  —  the  pret- 
ty Marguerite  bent  over  her  embroidery,  and 
worked  as  if  her  life  depended  on  it.  Hardly  less 
agitated  himself,  Vendale  felt  the  importance  of 
leading  her  very  gently  to  the  avowal  which  he  was 
eager  to  make,  —  to  the  other  sweeter  avowal  still, 
which  he  was  longing  to  hear.  A  woman's  love  is 
never  to  be  taken  by  storm ;  it  yields  insensibly  to 
a  system  of  gradual  approach.  It  ventures  by  the 
roundabout  way,  and  listens  to  the  low  voice.  Yen- 
dale  led  her  memory  back  to  their  past  meetings 
when  they  were  travelling  together  in  Switzerland. 
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They  revived  tbe  impressions,  they  recalled  the 
events,  of  the  happy  by-gone  time.  Little  by  little, 
Marguerite's  constraint  vanished.  She  smiled,  she 
was  interested,  she  looked  at  Vendale,  she  grew 
idle  with  her  needle,  she  made  false  stitchc*  in  her 
work.  Their  voices  sank  lower  and  lower;  their 
faces  l>ent  nearer  and  nearer  to  eaeh  other  as  thev 
•poke.  And  Madame  Dor  ?  Madame  I>or  behaved 
like  an  angel.  She  never  looked  round  ;  she  never 
said  a  word ;  she  went  on  with  Obenreizer's  stock- 
ing*. Pulling  each  stocking  up  tight  over  her  left 
arm.  and  holding  that  arm  aloft  from  time  to  time, 
to  catch  the  light  on  her  work,  there  were  moment?, 
delicate  and  indescribable  moments,  when  Madame 
Dor  appeared  to  be  sitting  upside  down,  and  con- 
templating one  of  her  own  respectable  legs  elevated 
in  the  air.  As  the  minutes  wore  on,  these  elevations 
followed  each  other  at  longer  and  longer  intervals. 
Now  and  again,  the  black  gauze  head-dress  nodded, 
dropped  forward,  recovered  itself.  A  little  heap 
of  stockings  slid  softly  from  Madame  Dors  lap,  and 
remained  unnoticed  on  the  floor.  A  prodigious 
ball  of  worsted  followed  the  stockings,  and  rolled 
lazily  under  tbe  table.  The  black  gauze  head- 
drew  nodded,  dropped  forward,  recovered  itself, 
nodded  again,  dropped  forward  again,  and  reeov- 
ered  itself  no  more.  A  composite  sound,  partly  as 
of  the  pairing  of  an  immense  cat.  partlv  as  of  the 
planing  of  a  soft  board,  rose  over  the  hushed  voices 
of  the  lovers,  and  hummed  at  regular  intervals 
throngh  the  room.  Nature  and  Madame  Dor  had 
combined  together  in  Vendale's  interests.  The  best 
of  women  was  asleep. 

Marguerite  rose  to  stop  —  not  the  snoring  —  let 
us  say,  the  audible  repose  of  Madame  Dor.  Ven- 
dale  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  pressed  her  back 
gently  into  her  chair. 

"  Don't  disturb  her,"  be  whispered.  "  T  have 
been  waiting  to  tell  you  a  secret  Let  me  tell  it 
now." 

Marguerite  resumed  her  seat  She  tried  to  re- 
sume her  needle.  It  was  useless ;  her  eyes  failed 
her :  her  hand  failed  ber ;  she  could  find  nothing. 

"  We  have  been  talking,"  said  Vendale,  "  of  the 
bappv  time  when  we  first  met,  and  first  travelled 
together.  I  have  a  confession  to  make.  I  have 
been  concealing  something.  When  we  spoke  of 
my  first  visit  to  Switzerland.  I  told  vou  of  all  the 
impressions  I  had  brought  back  with  me  to  Eng- 
land —  except  one.  Cau  you  guess  what  that  one 
is?" 

Her  eyes  looked  steadfastly  at  the  embroidery, 
and  her  face  turned  a  little  away  from  him.  Signs 
of  disturbance  began  to  appear  in  her  neat  velvet 
bodice,  round  the  region  of  the  brooch.  She  made 
no  reply.  Vendale  pressed  the  question  without 
mc-rcv. 

"  Can  vou  guess  what  the  one  Swiss  impression 
is,  which  I  have  not  told  you  yet  ?  " 

Her  face  turned  bark"  towards  him,  and  a  faint 
•mile  trembled  on  her  lips. 

"  An  impression  of  the  mountains,  perhaps  !  "  she 
said,  slyly. 

"No;  a  much  more  precious  impression  than 
that." 

"Of  the  lakes?" 

"No.  The  lakes  have  not  grown  dearer  and 
dearer  in  remembrance  to  me  every  day.  The 
lakes  are  not  associated  with  my  happiness  in  the 
present,  and  mv  hopes  in  the  future.  Marguerite  ! 
all  that  makes  life  worth  having  hanjrs,  for  me.  on  a 
word  from  your  lips.    Marguerite !  I  love  you  !  " 


Her  head  drooped,  as  he  took  her  hand.  He 
drew  her  to  him.  and  looked  at  her.  The  tears  es- 
caped from  her  downcast  eyes,  and  fell  slowly  over 
ber  cheeks. 

"  (),  Mr.  Vendale,"  she  said,  sadly,  "  it  would 
have  been  kinder  to  have  kept  your  secret.  Have 
you  forgotten  tbe  distance  between  us?  It  can 
'never,  never  be  } " 

"  There  can  be  but  bne  distance  between  us. 
Marguerite,  —  a  distance  of  your  making.  My  love, 
my  darling,  there  is  no  higher  rank  in  goodness, 
there  is  no  higher  rank  in  beauty,  than  yours ! 
Come  !  whisper  the  one  little  word  which  tells  me 
you  will  be  my  wife ! " 

She  sighed  "bitterly.  M  Think  of  your  family," 
she  murmured  ;  "  and  think  of  mine  !  " 

Vendale  drew  her  a  little  nearer  to  him. 

"  If  vou  dwell  on  such  an  obstacle  as  that."  he 
said,  "I  shall  think  but  one  thought  —  I  shall  think 
I  have  offended  you." 

She  started,  and  looked  up.  "  O  no !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, innocently.  The  instant  the  words  passed 
her  lips,  she  saw  the  construction  that  might  lie 
placed  on  them.  Her  confession  had  escaped  her 
in  spite  of  herself.  A  lovely  flush  of  color  over- 
spread her  face.  She  made  a  momentary  effort  to 
disengage  herself  from  her  lover's  embrace.  She 
looked  up  at  him  cntreatingjy.  She  tried  to  speak. 
The  words  died  on  her  lips  in  the  kiss  that  Vendale 
pressed  on  them.  u  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Vendale  !  "  she 
said,  faintly. 

"  Call  me  George." 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  bosom.  All  her  heart 
went  out  to  him  at  last  "George!"  she  whis- 
pered. 

"  Say  you  love  roe  !  " 

Her  arms  twined  themselves  gently  round  his 
neck.  Her  lips,  timidly  touching  his  cheek,  mur- 
mured the  delicious  words,  —  "I  love  you  ! " 

In  the  moment  of  silence  that  followed,  the  sound 
of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  house  door  came 
clear  to  tbcm  through  the  wintry  stillness  of  the 
street 

Marguerite  started  to  her  feet 

"  Let  me  go ! "  she  said.    "  He  has  come  back  ! " 

She  hurried  from  the  room,  and  touched  M.idame 
Dor's  shoulder  in  passing.  Madame  Dor  woke  up 
with  a  loud  snort,  looked  first  over  one  shoulder  and 
then  over  the  other,  peered  down  into  her  lap  and 
discovered  neither  stockings,  worsted,  nor  darning- 
needle  in  it.  At  the  same  moment,  footsteps  be- 
came audible  ascending  the  stairs.  '*  Mon  Dicu  ! " 
said  Madame  Dor,  addressing  herself  to  the  stove, 
and  trembling  violently.  Vendale  picked  up  the 
stockings  and  tbe  ball,  and  huddled  them  all  back 
in  a  heap  over  her  shoulder.  "  Mon  Dien  !  **  said 
Madame  Dor,  for  the  second  time,  as  the  avalanche 
of  worsted  poured  into  her  capacions  lap. 

The  door  opened,  and  Obenreizer  came  in.  His 
first  glance  round  the  room  showed  him  that  Mar- 
guerite was  absent 

"  What !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  my  niece  is  away  ? 
My  niece  is  not  here  to  entertain  vou  in  my  ab- 
sence ?  This  is  unpardonable-  I  shall  bring  her 
back  instantly." 

Vendale  stopped  him. 

"  I  beg  vou  will  not  disturb  Miss  Obenreizer,"  he 
said.  "  Vou  have  returned,  I  see,  without  your 
friend  ?  " 

"  My  friend  remains,  and  consoles  our  afflicted 
compitriot.  A  he -irt- rending  scene,  Mr.  Vendale  ! 
The  household  gods  at  the  pawnbroker's,  —  the 
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family  immersed  in  tear*.    We  all  embraced  in  si 
lence.    My  admirable  friend  alone  possessed  his 
coinjvosure.    He  sent  out,  on  the  spot,  for  a  bottle 
of  wine." 

"  Can  1  say  a  word  to  you  in  private,  Mr.  Oben- 
reizer ?  " 

Assuredly."  He  turned  to  Madame  Dor.  "  My 
good  creature,  you  are  sinking  for  want  of  repose. 
Mr.  Vendale  wdl  excuse  you. 

Madame  Dor  rose,  and  set  forth  sideways  on  her 
journey  from  the  stove  to  bed.  She  dropped  a 
stocking.  Vendale  picked  it  up  for  her,  and  opened 
one  of  the  folding-doors.  She  advanced  a  step,  and 
dropped  three  moro  stockings.  Vendale,  stooping 
to  recover  them  as  before,  Obenreizer  interfered 
with  profuse  apologies,  and  with  a  warning  look  at 
Madame  Dor.  Madame  Dor  acknowledged  the  look 
by  dropping  the  whole  of  the  stockings  in  a  heap, 
and  then  shuffling  away  panic-stricken  from  the 
scene  of  disaster.  Obenreizer  swept  up  the  com- 
plete collection  fiercely  in  both  hands.  "  Go ! "  he 
cried,  giving  his  prodigious  handful  a  preparatory 
swing  in  the  air.  Madame  Dor  said,  44  Mon  Dieu," 
and  vanished  into  the  next  room,  pursued  by  a 
shower  of  stockings. 

44  What  must  you  think,  Mr.  Vendale,"  said  Oben- 
reizer, closing  the  door,  44  of  this  deplorable  intru- 
sion of  domestic  details  ?  For  myself,  I  blush  at  it 
We  are  beginning  the  JJew  Year  as  badly  as  possi- 
ble ;  everything  has  gone  wrong  to-night.  Be 
seated,  pray,  —  and  say,  what  may  I  offer  you? 
Shall  we  pay  our  best  respects  to  another  of  your 
noble  English  institutions?  It  is  my  study  to  be, 
what  you  call,  jolly.    I  propose  a  grog." 

Vendale  declined  the  grog  with  all  needful  re- 
spect for  that  noble  institution. 

"  1  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  in  which  I 
am  deeply  interested,"  he  said.  "  You  must  have 
observed,  Mr.  Obenreizer,  that  I  have,  from  the 
first,  felt  no  ordinary  admiration  for  your  charming 
niece  ?  " 

"You  are  very  good.  In  my  niece's  name,  I 
thank  you." 

44  Perhaps  you  may  have  noticed,  latterly,  that 
my  admiration  for  Miss  Obenreizer  has  grown  into 
a  tenderer  and  deeper  feeling  —  V 

44  Shall  we  say  friendship,  Mr.  Vendale  ?  " 

41  Say  love,  —  and  we  Bhall  be  nearer  to  the 
truth." 

Obenreizer  started  out  of  his  chair.  The  faintly 
discernible  beat,  which  was  his  nearest  approach  to 
a  change  of  color,  showed  itself  suddenly  in  his 

cheeks. 

44  You  are  Miss  Obenreizers  guardian,"  pursued 
Vendale.  44 1  ask  you  to  confer  upon  me  the  great- 
est of  all  favors,  —  I  ask  you  to  give  me  her  hand  in 
marriage.* 

44  Obenreizer  dropped  back  into  his  chair.  44  Mr. 
Vendale,"  he  said, 41  you  petrify  me." 

-  I  will  wait,"  rejoined  Vendale, 44  until  you  have 
recovered  yourself." 

4*  One  word  before  I  recover  myself.  You  have 
said  nothing  about  this  to  my  niece  ?  " 

4*  I  have  opened  my  whole  heart  to  your  niece. 
And  I  have  reason  to  hope  — " 

44  What ! "  interposed  Obenreizer.  44  You  have 
made  a  proposal  to  my  niece,  without  first  asking 
for  my  authority  to  pay  your  addresses  to  her?" 
He  struck  his  hand  on  the  table,  and  lost  his  hold 
over  himself  for  the  first  time  in  Vendale's  experi- 
ence of  him.  44  Sir !  "  he  exclaimed,  indignantly, 
44  what  sort  of  conduct  is  this  ?    As  a  man  of  hon- 


- 1  or,  speaking  to  a  man  of  honor,  how  can  you  justify 


44 1  can  only  Justify  it  as  one  of  our  English  insti- 
tutions," said  \  endale,  quietly.  44  You  admire  our 
English  institutions.  1  can't  honestly  tell  you,  Mr. 
Obenreizer,  that  I  regret  what  I  have  done.  I  can 
only  assure  you  that  I  have  not  acted  in  the  matter 
with  any  intentional  disrespect  towards  yourself 
This  said,  may  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  plainly  what 
objection  you  see  to  favoring  my  suit  ?  " 

44 1  see  this  immense  objection,"  answered  Oben- 
reizer, 44  that  my  niece  and  you  are  not  on  a  social 
equality  together.  My  niece  is  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  peasant ;  and  you  are  the  son  of  a  gentleman. 
You  do  us  an  honor,"  he  added,  lowering  himself 
again  gradually  to  his  customary  polite  level, 
44  which  deserves,  and  has,  our  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. But  the  inequality  is  too  glaring ; 
the  sacrifice  is  too  great  You  English  are  a  proud 
people,  Mr.  Vendale.  I  have  observed  enough  of 
this  country  to  see  that  such  a  marriage  as  you  pro- 
pose would  be  a  scandal  here.  Not  a  hand  would 
be  held  out  to  your  peasant-wife;  and  all  your 
best  friends  would  desert  you." 

44  One  moment,"  said  Vendale,  interposing  on  his 
side.  44 1  may  claim,  without  any  great  arrogance, 
to  know  more  of  my  country-people  in  general,  and 
of  my  own  friends  in  particular,  than  you  do.  In 
the  estimation  of  everybody  whose  opinion  is  worth 
having,  my  wife  herself  would  be  the  one  sufficient 
justification  of  ray  marriage.  If  I  did  not  feel  cer- 
tain —  observe,  I  say  certain  —  that  I  am  offering 
her  a  position  which  she  can  accept  without  so 
mnch  as  the  shadow  of  a  humiliation,  —  1  would 
never  (cost  me  what  it  might)  have  asked  her  to  be 
my  wife.  Is  there  any  other  obstacle  that  you  see  ? 
Have  you  any  personal  objection  to  me  ?  " 

Obenreizer  spread  out  both  his  hands  in  courte- 
ous protest  44  Personal  objection  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
44  Dear  sir,  the  bare  question  is  painful  to  me." 

"We  are  both  men  of  business,"  pursued  Ven- 
dale, 44  and  you  naturally  expect  me  to  satisfy  you 
that  I  have  the  means  of  supporting  a  wife.  1  can 
explain  my  pecuniary  position  in  two  words.  I  in- 
herit from  my  parents  a  fortune  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  In  half  of  that  sum  I  have  only  a  life-in- 
terest, to  which,  if  I  die,  leaving  a  widow,  my  widow 
succeeds.  If  I  die,  leaving  children,  the  money  itself 
is  divided  among  tbem,  as  they  come  of  age.  The 
other  half  of  my  fortune  is  at  my  own  disposal,  and  is 
invested  in  the  wine  business.  I  see  my  way  to  great- 
ly improving  that  business.  As  it  stands  at  present, 
I  cannot  state  my  return  from  my  capital  embarked 
at  more  than  twelve  hundred  a  year.  Add  the 
yearly  value  of  my  life-interest  —  and  the  total 
reaches  a  present  annual  income  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  I  have  the  fairest  prospect  of  soon  making 
it  more.  In  the  mean  time  do  you  object  to  me  on 
pecuniary  grounds  ?  " 

Driven  back  to  his  last  entrenchment  Obenreizer 
rose,  and  took  a  turn  backwards  .and  forwards  in 
the  room.  For  the  moment,  he  was  plainly  at  a 
lor*  what  to  say  or  do  next. 

"  Before  I  answer  that  last  question,"  he  said, 
after  a  little  close  consideration  with  himself,  44 1 
beg  leave  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  Miss  Margue- 
rite. You  said  something  just  now  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  Bhe  returns  the  sentiment  with  which 
you  are  pleased  to  regard  her  ?  " 

u  I  have  the  inestimable  happiness,"  said  Vendale, 
44  of  knowing  that  she  loves  me." 

Obenreizer  stood  silent  for  a  moment  with  the 
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film  over  bis  eves,  and  the  faintly  perceptible  beat 
becoming  visible  again  in  his  cheeks. 

"  ll*  tvou  will  excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,"  he 
said,  with  ceremonious  politeness,  "  I  should  like  to 
have  tbe  opportunity  of  speaking  to  my  niece." 
With  those  words,  be  bowed,  and  emitted  the  room. 

I^eft  by  himself,  Vendale's  thoughts  (as  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  interview,  thus  far)  turned  in- 
stinctively to  the  consideration  of  Obenreizer's  mo- 
tives, lie  had  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
courtship  ;  he  was  now  putting  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  marriage, — a  marriage  offering  advantages 
which  even  his  ingenuity  could  not  dispute.  On 
the  fare  of  it,  his  conduct  was  incomprehensible. 
What  did  it  mean  ? 

Seeking,  under  the  surface,  for  the  answer  to  that 
question,  —  ami  remembering  that  Obenreizer  was 
a  man  of  about  his  own  age  ;  also,  that  Marguerite 
was,  strictly  speaking,  his  half-niece  only, — Ven- 
dale  asked  himself,  with  a  lovers  ready  jealousy, 
whether  he  had  a  rival  to  fear,  as  well  as  a  guar- 
dian to  conciliate.  The  thought  iust  crossed  his 
mind,  and  no  more.  The  sense  of  Marguerite's  kiss 
still  lingering  on  his  cheek  reminded  him  gently 
that  even  tbe  jealousy  of  a  moment  was  now  a  trea- 
son to  her. 

On  reflection,  it  seemed  most  likely  that  a  per- 
sonal motive  of  another  kind  might  suggest  the  true 
explanation  of  Obenreizer'*  conduct.  Marguerite's 
grace  and  beauty  were  precious  ornaments  in  that 
little  household.  They  gave  it  a  special  social  at- 
traction and  a  special  social  importance.  They 
armed  Obeitrcizer  with  a  certain  influence  in  re- 
serve, which  he  could  always  depend  upon  to  make 
his  bouse  attractive,  and  which  he  might  always 
bring  more  or  less  to  bear  on  the  forwarding  of  his 
own  private  ends.  Was  he  the  sort  of  man  to  re- 
sign such  advantages  as  were  here  implied,  without 
obtaining  the  fullest  possible  compensation  for  the 
loss  ?  A  connection  by  marriage  with  Vendale  of- 
fered him  solid  advantages,  beyond  all  doubt.  But 
there  were  hundreds  of  men  in  London  with  far 
greater  power  and  far  wider  influence  than  Ven- 
dale possessed.  Was  it  possible  that  this  man's  am- 
bition secretly  looked  higher  than  the  highest  pros- 
pects that  could  be  ofTered  to  him  by  the  alliance 
now  proposed  for  his  niece?  As  the  question 
passed  through  Vendale's  mind,  the  man  himself 
reappeared  —  to  answer  it,  or  not  to  answer  it,  as 
tbe  event  might  prove. 

A  marked  change  was  visible  in  Obenreizer 
when  he  resumed  his  place.  His  manner  was  less 
assured,  and  there  were  plain  traces  about  his  mouth 
of  recent  agitation  which  had  not  been  successfully 
composed.  Had  he  said  something,  referring  either 
to  \  endalc  or  to  himself,  which  liad  roused  Mar- 
guerite's spirit,  and  which  had  placed  him,  for  the 
first  time,  face  to  face  with  a  resolute  assertion  of 
his  niece's  will  ?  It  might  or  might  not  be.  Tiiis 
was  only  certain,  —  he  looked  like  a  man  who  bad 
met  with  a  repulse. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  my  niece,"  he  began.  "  I  find, 
Mr.  Vendale.  that  even  your  influence  has  not 
entirely  blinded  her  to  the  social  objections  to  your 
projiosal." 

"  May  I  ask,"  returned  Vendale,  "  if  that  is  the  on- 
ly result  of  your  interview  with  Miss  Obenreizer?" 

A  momentary  flash  leapt  up  through  the  Oben- 
reizer film. 

"  You  are  matter  of  the  situation,"  he  answered, 
in  a  tone  of  sardonic  submission.  "  If  you  insist  on 
my  admitting  it,  I  do  admit  it  in  those  words.  My 


niece's  will  and  mine  used  to  be  one,  Mr.  Vendale. 
You  have  come  between  us,  and  her  will  is  now 
yours.  In  my  country,  we  know  when  we  are 
beaten,  and  we  submit  with  our  best  grace.  I  sub- 
mit, with  my  best  grace,  on  certain  conditions. 
Let  us  revert  to  the  statement  of  your  pecuniary 
position.  I  have  an  objection  to  you,  my  dear  sir, 
—  a  most  amazing,  a  most  audacious  objection,  from 
a  man  in  my  position  to  a  man  in  yours." 
"What  is  it?" 

"  You  have  honored  me  by  making  a  proposal  for 
my  niece's  hand.  For  the  present  (with  best  thanks 
and  respects),  I  beg  to  decline  it." 

"  Why  ?  " 

M  Because  you  are  not  rich  enough." 

The  objection,  as  the  speaker  bad  foreseen,  took 
Vendale  completely  by  surprise.  For  the  momeut 
be  was  speechless. 

"Your  income  a  fifteen  hundred  a  year,"  pur- 
sued Obenreizer.  "In  my  miserable  country  I 
should  fall  on  my  knees  before  your  income,  and 
say, '  What  a  princely  fortune ! '  Jn  wealthy  Eng- 
land, I  sit  as  I  am,  and  say,  '  A  modest  indepen- 
dence, dear  sir;  nothing  more.  Enough,  perhaps, 
for  a  wife  in  your  own  rank  of  life,  who  has  no 
social  prejudices  to  conquer.  Not  more  than  half 
enough  for  a  wife  who  is  a  meanly  born  foreigner, 
and  who  has  all  your  social  prejudices  against  her.' 
Sir!  if  my  niece  is  ever  to  marry  you,  she  will  have 
what  you  call  uphill  work  of  it  in  taking  her  place 
at  starting.  Yes,  yes ;  this  is  not  your  view,  but  it 
remains,  immovably  remains,  my  view  for  all  that. 
For  my  niece's  sake,  I  claim  that  this  uphill  work 
shall  be  made  as  smooth  as  possible.  Whatever 
material  advantages  she  can  have  to  help  her,  ought, 
in  common  justice,  to  be  hers.  Now,  tell  me,  Air. 
Vendale,  on  your  fifteen  hundred  a  year  can  your 
wife  have  a  house  in  a  fashionable  quarter,  a  foot- 
man to  open  her  door,  a  butler  to  wait  at  her  table, 
and  a  carriage  and  horses  to  drive  about  it?  I. 
see  the  answer  in  your  face,  —  your  face  savs,  No. 
Very  good.  Tell  me  one  more  thing,  and  I  have 
done.  Take  the  mass  of  your  educated,  accom- 
plished, and  lovely  countrywomen,  is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
the  fact  that  a  lady  who  has  a  house  in  a  fashion- 
able quarter,  a  footman  to  open  her  door,  a  butler 
to  wait  at  her  table,  and  a  carriage  and  horses  to 
drive  about  in,  is  a  lady  who  has  gained  four  steps 
in  female  estimation,  at  starting  ?    Yes  ?  or  No '(  " 

"  Come  to  the  point,"  said  Vendale.  ,4  You  view 
this  question  as  a  question  of  terms.  What  are 
your  terms  ?  " 

"  The  lowest  terms,  dear  sir,  on  which  you  can 
provide  your  wife  with  those  four  Btcps  at  starting. 
Double  your  present  income,  —  the  most  rigid 
economy  cannot  do  it  in  England  on  less.  You 
said  just  now  that  you  expected  greatly  to  increase 
the  value  of  your  business.  To  work,  —  and  in- 
crease it !  I  am  a  good  devil  after  all !  On  the 
day  when  you  satisfy  me,  by  plain  proofs,  that  your 
income  has  risen  to  three  thousand  a  year,  ask  me 
for  my  niece's  hand,  and  it  is  yours." 

"May  I  inquire  if  you  have  mentioned  this  ar- 
rangement to  Miss  Obenreizer  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  She  has  a  last  little  morsel  of  re- 
gard still  left  for  me,  Mr.  Vendale,  which  is  not 
yours  yet;  ami  she  accepts  my  terms.  In  other 
words,  she  submits  to  be  euided  by  her  guardian's 
regard  for  her  welfare,  ana  by  her  guardian's  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  world."  He  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  in  firm  reliance  on  his  position, 
and  in  full  possession  of  his  excellent  temper. 
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Any  open  assertion  of  his  own  interests,  in  the 
situation  in  which  Vendale  was  now  placed,  seamed 
to  be  (for  the  present  at  least)  hopeless.  He  found 
himself  lib-rally  left  with  no  ground  to  stand  on. 
Whether  Obenreizer's  objections  were  the  genuine 
product  of  Obenreizer's  own  view  of  the  case,  or 
whether  he  was  simply  delaying  the  marriage  in 
the  hope  of  ultimately  breaking  it  off  altogether,  — 
in  either  of  these  events,  any  present  resistance  on 
Vendale's  part  would  be  equally  useless-  There 
was  no  help  for  it  but  to  yield,  making  the  beat 
terms  that  he  could  on  his  own  side. 

44  I  protest  against  the  conditions  you  impose  on 
me,"  he  began. 

"Naturally,"  said  Obenreizer;  "I  dare  say  I 
should  protest  myself,  in  your  place." 

44  Say,  however,"  pursued  Vendale,  44  that  I  ac- 
cept your  terms.  In  that  case  I  must  be  permitted 
to  make  two  stipulations  on  my  part  In  the  first 
place  I  shall  expect  to  be  allowed  to  sec  your 
niece." 

"  Aha  1  to  see  my  niece  ?  and  to  make  her  in  as 
great  a  hurry  to  be  married  as  you  are  yourself  V 
Suppose  I  say  No?  you  would  see  her  perhaps 
without  my  permission  r " 

44  Decidedly ! " 

44  How  delightfully  frank !  How  exquisitely  Eng- 
lish !  You  shall  see  her,  Mr.  Vendale,  on  certain 
days,  which  we  will  appoint  together.  What  next  ?  " 

44  Your  objection  to  my  income,"  proceeded  Ven- 
dale, 44  has  taken  ine  completely  by  surprise.  I  wish 
to  be  assured  against  any  repetition  of  that  surprise. 
Your  present  views  of  iny  qualification  for  marriage 
require  me  to  have  an  income  of  three  thousand  a 
year.  Can  I  be  certain,  in  the  ftiturc,  as  your  ex- 
perience of  England  enlarges,  that  your  estimate 
will  rise  no  higher  ?  " 

44  In  plain  English,"  said  Obenreizer,  "  you  doubt 
my  word  ?  • 

44  Do  you  purpose  to  take  my  word  for  it,  when 
I  inform  you  that  I  have  doubled  my  income  ? " 
asked  Vendale.  44  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me,  you  stipulated,  a  minute  since,  for  plain 
proofs  ?  " 

44  Well  played,  Mr.  Vendale  !  You  combine  the 
foreign  quickness  with  the  English  solidity.  Accept 
my  best  congratulations.  Accept,  also,  my  written 
guaranty." 

He  rose ;  seated  himself  at  a  writing-desk  at  a 
side-table,  wrote  a  few  lines,  and  presented  them 
to  Vendale,  with  a  low  bow.  The  engagement  was 
perfectly  explicit,  and  was  signed  and  dated  with 
scrupulous  care. 

44  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  guaranty  ?  " 

"  I  am  satisfied." 

44  Charmed  to  bear  it,  I  am  sure.  We  have  had 
our  little  skirmish,  —  we  have  really  been  wonder- 
fully clever  on  both  sides.  For  the  present  our  af- 
fairs are  settled.  I  bear  no  malice.  You  bear  no 
malice.  Come,  Mr.  Vendale,  a  good  English  shake 
hands." 

Vendale  gave  his  hand,  a  little  bewildered  by 
Obenreizer's  sudden  transitions  from  one  humor  to 
another. 

44  When  may  I  expect  to  see  Miss  Obenreizer 
again  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  rose  to  go. 

44  Honor  me  with  a  visit  to-morrow,"  said  Oben- 
reizer, 44  and  we  will  settle  it  then.  Do  have  a 
grog  before  you  go  !  No  ?  Well !  well !  we  will 
reserve  the  grog  till  you  have  your  three  thousand 
a  year,  and  are  ready  to  be  married.  Aha !  When 
will  that  be  ?  " 


44 1  made  an  estimate,  some  months  since,  of  the 
capacities  of  my  business,"  said  Vendale.  44  If  that 
estimate  is  correct,  I  shall  double  my  present  in- 
come —  " 

44  And  be  married  !  "  added  Obenreizer. 
44  And  be  married,"  repeated  Vendale,  44  within 
a  year  from  this  time.    Good  night." 

■ 

VENDALE  MAKK8  MISCHIEF. 

When  Vendale  entered  his  office  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  dull  commercial  routine  at  Cripple  Corner 
met  him  with  a  new  face.  Marguerite  had  an  in- 
terest in  it  now !  The  whole  machinery  which 
Wilding's  death  had  set  in  motion,  to  realize  the 
value  of  the  business  —  the  balancing  of  ledgers, 
the  estimating  of  debts,  the  taking  of  stock,  and  the 
rest  of  it  —  was  now  transformed  into  machinery 
which  indicated  the  chances  for  and  against  a 
speedy  marriage.  After  looking  over  results,  as 
presented  by  his  accountant,  and  checking  additions 
and  subtractions,  as  rendered  bv  the  clerks,  Vendale 
turned  his  attention  to  the  stock-taking  department 
next,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  cellars,  desiring  to 
sec  the  report 

The  Cellarman's  appearance,  the  moment  he  put 
his  head  in  at  the  door  of  his  master's  private  room, 
suggested  that  something  very  extraordinary  must 
have  happened  that  morning.  There  was  an  ap- 
proach to  alacrity  in  Joey  Ladle's  movements! 
There  was  something  which  actually  simulated 
cheerfulness  in  Joey  Ladle's  face  ! 

44  What  *s  the  matter  V  "  asked  Vendale.  44  Any- 
thing wrong  ? " 

44 1  should  wish  to  mention  one  thing,"  answered 
Joey.  44  Young  Mr.  Vendale,  I  have  never  set  my- 
self up  for  a  prophet" 

44  Who  ever  said  you  did  ?  " 

u  No  prophet,  as  far  as  I 've  heard  tell  of  that 
profession,"  proceeded  Joey, 44  ever  lived  principally 
underground.  No  prophet  whatever  else  he  might 
take  in  at  the  pores,  ever  took  in  wine  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  for  a  number  of  years  together.  When 
I  said  to  young  Master  Wilding,  respecting  his 
changing  the  name  of  the  firm,  that  one  of  these 
days  he  might  find  he 'd  changed  the  luck  of  the 
firm,  —  did  I  put  myself  forward  as  a  prophet  ? 
No,  I  did  nt  Has  what  I  said  to  him  come  true  ? 
Yes,  it  has.  In  the  time  of  Pebbleson  Nephew, 
young  Mr.  Vendale,  no  such  thing  was  ever  known 
as  a  mistake  made  in  a  consignment  delivered  at 
these  doors.  There 's  a  mistake  been  made  now. 
Please  to  remark  that  it  happened  before  Miss  Mar- 
garet came  here.  For  which  reason  it  don't  go 
against  what  I 've  said  respecting  Miss  Margaret 
singing  round  the  luck.  Read  that  sir,"  concluded 
Joey,  {Minting  attention  to  a  special  passage  in  the 
report,  with  a  forefinger  which  appeared  to  be  in 
process  of  taking  in  through  the  pores  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  dirt  44  It 's  foreign  to  my  nature 
to  crow  over  the  house  I  serve,  but  I  feel  it  a  kind 
of  a  solemn  duty  to  ask  you  to  read  that" 

Vendale  read  as  follows:  — 44  Note,  respecting 
the  Swiss  champagne.  An  irregularity  has  been 
discovered  in  the  last  consignment  received  from 
the  firm  of  Defrcsnicr  &  Co."  Vendale  stopped, 
and  referred  to  a  memorandum-book  by  his  side. 
"  That  was  in  Mr.  Wilding's  time,"  he  said.  44  The 
vintage  was  a  particularly  good  one,  and  he  took 
the  whole  of  it.  The  Swiss  champagne  has  done 
very  well,  has  n't  it  ?  " 

44 1  don't  say  it 's  done  badly,"  answered  the  Cel- 
larman.    44  It  may  have  got  sick  in  our  customers' 
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bins,  or  it  may  hare  bast  in  oar  customers'  hands. 
But  I  don't  say  it 's  done  badly  with  us." 

Vendale  resnraed  the  reading  of  the  note :  "  We 
find  the  number  of  the  cases  to  be  quite  correct 
by  the  books.  But  six  of  them,  which  present 
a  slight  difference  from  the  rest  in  the  brand,  have 
been  opened,  and  have  been  found  to  contain  a  red 
wine  instead  of  champagne.  The  similarity  in  the 
brands,  we  suppose,  caused  a  mistake  to  be  made  in 


sendi 
error 


ng  the  consignment  from  Neuchatel. 
has  not  been  found  to  extend  beyond 


The 
six 


CUM*. 

«  Is  that  all ! "  exclaimed  Vendale,  tossing  the 
note  away  from  him. 

Joey  Ladle's  eye  followed  the  flying  morsel  of 
paper  drearily. 

"  1  'm  glad  to  see  you  take  it  easy,  sir,"  he  said. 
"  Whatever  happens,  it  will  be  always  a  comfort  to 
you  to  remember  that  you  took  it  easy  at  first. 
Sometimes  one  mistake  leads  to  another.  A  man 
drops  a  bit  of  orange-peel  on  the  pavement  by  mis- 
take, and  another  man  treads  on  it  by  mistake,  and 
there  '*  a  job  at  the  hospital,  and  a  partv  crippled 
for  life.  I 'm  glad  you  take  it  easy,  sir.  In  Pebble- 
son  Nephew's  time  we  should  n't  have  taken  it  easy 
till  we  had  seen  the  end  of  it.  Without  desiring  to 
crow  over  the  house.  Young  Mr.  Vendale,  I  wish 
you  well  through  it.  No  offence,  sir,"  said  the  Cel- 
larman,  opening  the  door  to  go  out,  and  looking  in 
again  ominously  before  he  shut  it.  "  I  'm  muddled 
and  molloncolly,  I  grant  you.  But  I 'm  an  old  ser- 
vant of  Pebbleson  Nephew,  and  I  wish  you  well 
through  them  six  '•<"<-     ««>  " 


of  ml  wine. 

Left,  by  himself,  Vendale  laughed,  and  took  up  his 
pen.  u  I  may  as  well  send  a  line  to  Defresnier  and 
Company,"  he  thought,  "  before  I  forget  it"  He 
wrote  at  once  in  these  terms :  — 

"  Dear  Sir*,  —  Wc  arc  taking  stock,  and  a  trifling  mis- 
take ha*  been  discovered  in  the  last  consignment  of 
champagne  n-n:  by  your  house  to  ours.  Six  of  the  caws 
contain  red  wire  —  which  wo  hereby  return  to  you.  The 
matter  can  eiwdy  be  set  right,  either  by  your  (tending  us 
six  case*  of  the  champagne,  if  they  can  be  produced,  or, 
if  not,  by  your  crediting  us  with  the  value  of  six  cases 
on  the  amount  last  paid  (fire  hundred  pounds)  by  our 
firm  to  yours.    Your  faithful  servants, 

"  Wildiko  4  Co." 

This  letter  despatched  to  the  post,  the  subject 
dropped  at  once  out  of  Vendale's  mind.  He  had 
other  and  far  more  interesting  matters  to  think  of. 
Later  in  the  day  he  paid  the  visit  to  Obenreizer 
which  had  been  agreed  on  between  them.  Certain 
evenings  in  the  week  were  set  apart  which  he  was 
privileged  to  spend  with  Marguerite,  —  always,  how- 
ever, in  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  On  this 
stipulation  ()l»enreizer  politely  but  positively  insisted. 
Tbe  one  concession  he  made  was  to  give  Vendale  his 
choice  of  who  the  third  person  should  be-  Confid- 
ing in  past  experience,  his  choice  fell  unhesitatingly 
upon  the  excellent  woman  who  mended  Obenreizer's 
stockings.  On  hearing  of  the  responsibility  in- 
trusted to  her,  Madame  Dor's  intellectual  n'uure 
burst  suddenly  into  a  new  stage  of  development. 
She  waited  till  Obenreizer's  eye  was  off  her,  —  and 
then  she  looked  at  Vendale,  and  dimly  winked. 

The  time  passed,  — the  happy  evenings  with 
Marguerite  came  and  went  It  was  the  tenth  morn- 
ing since  Vendale  bad  written  to  the  Swiss  firm, 
when  the  answer  appeared  on  bis  desk,  with  the 
other  letters  of  the  day  :  — 

"  Dear  Sirs,  —  Wo  bog  to  offer  our  excuses  for  the  lit- 
tle mistake  which  has  happened.    At  the  same  time  we 


regret  to  add  that  the  statement  of  our  error,  with  which 
you  have  favored  us,  has  led  to  a  very  unexpected  dis- 
covery. The  affair  is  a  most  serious  one  for  you  and  for 
us.    The  particulars  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  Having  no  more  champagne  of  the  vintage  Ia«t  sent 
to  you,  we  made  arrangements  to  credit  your  firm  with 
the  value  of  the  six  cases,  as  suggested  by  yourself.  On 
taking  this  step,  certain  forms  observed  in" our  mode  of 
doing  business  necessitated  a  reference  to  our  bankers' 
book,  as  well  as  to  our  ledger.  The  result  U  a  moral 
certainty  that  no  such  remittance  as  you  mention  can 
have  reached  oar  house,  and  a  literal  certainty  that  no 
such  remittance  has  been  paid  to  our  account  at  the 
bank. 

"  It  is  needless,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to 
trouble  yon  with  details.  The  money  has  unquestion- 
ably been  stolen  in  the  course  of  its  transit  from  you  to 
us.  Certain  peculiarities  which  wc  observe,  relating  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  fraud  has  been  perpetrated,  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  the  thief  may  have  calculated  on 
being  able  to  pay  the  missing  sum  to  our  bankers  before 
an  inevitable  discovery  followed  the  annual  striking  of 
our  balance.  This  would  not  have  happened^  in  the 
usual  coarse,  for  another  three  months.  During  that 
period,  but  for  your  letter,  we  might  have  remained  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  robbery  that  has  been  commit- 
ted. 

'•  We  mention  this  last  circumstance,  as  it  may  help 
to  show  you  that  we  have  to  do,  in  this  case,  with  no  or- 
dinary thief.  Thus  fnr  wo  have  not  even  a  suspicion  of 
who  that  thief  is.  But  we  believe  you  will  assist  us  in 
making  some  advance  towards  discovery,  by  examining 
the  receipt  (forged,  of  course)  which  has  no  doubt  pur- 
ported to  come  to  you  from  our  house.  Bo  pleased  to 
look  and  see  whether  it  is  a  receipt  entirelv  in  manu- 
script, or  whether  it  is  a  numbered  and  printed  form 
which  merely  requires  the  filling  in  of  the  amount.  The 
settlement  of  this  apparently  trivial  question  is,  wo  as- 
sure you,  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  Anxiously 
awaiting  your  reply,  wo  remain,  with  high  esteem  and 
consideration.  »  Dkfrksx  ikb  &  C  " 

Vendale  laid  the  letter  on  his  desk,  and  waited  a 
moment  to  steady  his  mind  under  the  shock  that  had 
fallen  on  it  At  tbe  time  of  all  others  when  it  was 
most  important  to  him  to  increase  the  value  of  his 
business,  that  business  was  threatened  with  a  loss  of 
five  hundred  pounds.  He  thought  of  Marguerite,  as 
he  took  the  key  from  his  pocket  and  opened  the  iron 
chamber  in  the  wall  in  which  the  books  and  papers 
of  the  firm  were  kept. 

He  was  still  in  the  chamber,  searching  for  the 
forged  receipt,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  voice 
speaking  close  behind  him. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,"  said  the  voice ;  "I  am 
afraid  I  disturb  you." 

He  turned,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Marguerite's  guardian. 

"  I  have  called,"  pursued  Obenreizer,  M  to  know 
if  I  can  be  of  any  use.  Business  of  my  own  takes 
me  away  for  some  days  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
Can  I  combine  any  business  of  yours  with  it?  I  am 
entirely  at  your  disposal,  in  the  character  of  com- 
mercial traveller  for  the  firm  of  Wilding  &  Co." 

"  Excuse  me  for  one  moment,"  said  Vendale ;  "  I 
will  speak  to  you  directly."  He  turned  round  again, 
and  continued  his  search  among  the  papers.  "  You 
come  at  a  time  when  friendly  offers  are  more  than 
usually  precious  to  me,"  he  resumed.  "  I  have  had 
very  bad  news  this  morning  from  Neuchatel." 

"  Bad  news  !  "  exclaimed  Obenreizer.  "  From 
Defresuier  and  Company  ?  " 

44  Yes.  A  remittance  we  sent  to  them  has  been 
stolen.  I  am  threatened  with  a  loss  of  five  hundred 
pounds.    What's  that!" 

Turning  sharply,  and  looking  into  the  room  for 
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tlie  second  timo,  Vendale  discovered  his  envelope- 
case  overthrown  on  the  floor,  and  Obenreizer  on  his 
knees  picking  up  the  contents. 

"  All  my  awkwardness  !"  said  Obenreizer.  "  This 
dreadful  news  of  yours  startled  me ;  I  stopped 
back — "  lie  became  too  deeply  intended  in 
collecting  the  scattered  envelopes  to  finish  the  sen- 
tence. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  Vendale.  "  The 
clerk  will  pick  the  things  up." 

u  This  dreadful  news ! "  repeated  Obenreizer, 
persisting  in  collecting  the  envelopes.  "  This  dread- 
mi  news! '* 

*'  If  you  will  read  the  letter,"  said  Vendale,  "  you 
will  find  I  have  exaggerated  nothing.  There  it  is, 
open  on  my  desk." 

He  resumed  his  search,  and  in  a  moment  more 
discovered  the  forged  receipt.  It  was  on  the  num- 
bered and  printed  form  described  by  the  Swiss 
firm.  Vendale  made  a  memorandum  of  the  num- 
ber and  date.  Having  replaced  the  receipt  and 
locked  up  the  iron  chamber,  he  bad  leisure  to  notice 
Obenreizer,  reading  the  letter  in  the  recess  of  a 
•window  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

"  Come  to  the  fire,"  said  Vendale.  "  You  look 
perished  with  the  cold  out  there.  I  will  ring  for 
some,  more  coals." 

Obeureizer  rose,  and  came  slowly  back  to  the 
desk.  "  Marguerite  will  be  as  sorry  to  hear  of  this 
as  I  am,"  be  said,  kindly.  "  What  do  you  mean  to 
do?" 

"  I  am  in  the  hands  of  Defresnier  and  Company," 
answered  Vendale.  In  my  total  ignorance  of  the 
circumstances,  I  can  only  do  what  they  recommend. 
The  receipt  which  I  have  just  found  turns  out  to 
be  the  numbered  and  printed  form.  They  seem  to 
attach  some  special  importance  to  its  discovery. 
You  have  had  experience,  when  you  were  in  the 
Swiss  house,  of  their  way  of  doing  business.  Can 
you  guess  what  object  they  have  in  view  V  " 

OlnMireizer  offered  a  suggestion. 

•'  Suppose  I  examine  the  receipt  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  "  asked  Vendale,  startled  by  the 
change  in  his  face,  which  now  showed  itself  plainly 
for  the  first  time.  "  Pray  go  to  the  fire.  You  seem 
to  be  shivering;  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be 

"Not  I!"  said  Obenreizer.  "Perhaps  I  have 
caught  cold.  Your  English  climate  might  have 
spared  an  admirer  of  your  English  institutions. 
Let  me  look  at  the  receipt." 

Vendale  opened  the  iron  chamber.  Obenreizer 
took  a  chair,  and  drew  it  close  to  the  fire.  He  held 
both  hands  over  the  flames.  "  Let  me  look  at  the 
receipt,"  he  repeated,  eagerly,  as  Vendale  reap- 
peared with  the  paper  in  his  hand.  At  the  same 
moment  a  porter  entered  the  room  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  coals.  Vendale  told  him  to  make  a  good 
fire.  The  man  obeyed  the  order  with  a  disastrous 
alacrity.  As  he  stepped  forward  and  raised  the 
scuttle,  his  foot  caught  in  a  fold  of  the  rug,  and  he 
discharged  his  entire  cargo  of  coals  into  the  grate. 
The  result  was  an  instant  smothering  of  the  flame, 
and  the  production  of  a  stream  of  yellow  smoke, 
without  a  visible  morsel  of  fire  to  account  for  it. 

"  Imbecile  !  "  whispered  Obenreizer  to  himself, 
with  a  look  at  the  man  which  the  man  remembered 
for  many  a  long  day  afterwards. 

"Will  you  come  into  the  clerks'  room  ?"  asked 
Vendale.    "  They  have  a  stove  there." 

"  No,  no.    No  matter." 

Vendale  handed  him  the  receipt  Obenreizer's 


interest  in  examining  it  appeared  to  have  been 
quenched  as  suddenly  and  as  effectually  as  the  fire 
itself.  He  ju^t  glanced  over  the  document,  and 
said, "  No ;  I  don't  understand  it !    I  am  sorry  to  be 

of  no  u.*c." 

"  I  will  write  to  Neuchatel  by  to-night's  post," 
said  Vendale,  putting  away  the  receipt  for  the  sec- 
ond time.    "  Wc  must  wait,  and  see  what  comes  of 

it." 

"  By  to-night's  post,"  repeated  Obenreizer.  "  Let 
me  see.  You  will  get  the  answer  in  eight  or  nine 
days'  time.  I  shall  be  back  before  that.  If  I  can 
be  of  any  service,  as  commercial  traveller,  perhaps 
you  will  let  me  know  between  this  and  then.  You 
will  send  me  written  instructions  ?  My  best  thanks. 
I  shall  be  most  anxious  for  your  answer  from  Neu- 
chAtel.  Who  knows  ?  It  may  be  a  mistake,  my 
dear  friend,  after  all.  Courage !  courage  !  courage  ! " 
He  had  entered  the  room  with  no  appearance  of  be- 
ing pressed  for  time.  He  now  snatched  up  his  bat, 
and  took  bis  leave  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
not  another  moment  to  lose. 

Left  by  himself,  Vendale  took  a  turn  thoughtfully 
in  the  room. 

His  previous  impression  of  Obenreizer  was  shaken 
by  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  at  the  interview 
which  had  just  taken  place.  He  was  disposed,  for 
the  first  time,  to  doubt  whether,  in  this  case,  he  had 
not  been  a  little  hasty  and  hard  in  his  judgment  on 
another  man.  Obenreizer's  surprise  and  regret,  on 
hearing  the  news  from  NeuchJtel,  bore  the  plainest 
marks  of  being  honestly  felt,  —  not  politely  assumed 
for  the  occasion.  With  troubles  of  bis  own  to  en- 
counter, suffering,  to  all  appearance,  from  the  first 
insidious  attack  of  a  serious  illness,  he  had  looked 
and  spoken  like  a  man  who  really  deplored  the  dis- 
aster that  had  fallen  on  bis  friend.  Hitherto,  Ven- 
dale had  tried  vainly  to  alter  his  first  opinion  of 
Marguerite's  guardian,  for  Marguerite's  sake.  All 
the  generous  instincts  in  his  nature  now  combined 
together  and  shook  the  evidence  which  had  seemed' 
unanswerable  up  to  this  time.  "  Who  knows  ?  "  he 
thought,  "  I  may  have  read  that  man's  face  wrongly, 
after  all." 

The  time  passed,  —  the  happy  evenings  with  Mar- 
guerite came  and  went.  It  was  again  the  tenth 
morning  since  Vendale  had  written  to  the  Swiss 
firm;  and  again  the  answer  appeared  on  his  desk 
with  the  other  letters  of  the  day  :  — 

"Dear  Sir,— My  senior  partner,  M.  Defresnier,  has 
been  culled  away,  by  urgent  business,  to  Milan.  In  his 
absence  (ami  with  his  full  concurrence  ami  authority,)' 
I  now  write  to  you  again  on  the  subject  of  the  missing 
five  hundred  pounds. 

"  Your  discovery  that  the  forged  receipt  is  executed 
upon  one  of  our  numbered  and  printed  forms  has  caused 
inexpressible  surprise  and  distress  to  my  partner  and  to 
myself.  At  the  time  when  your  remittance  was  stolen, 
but  three  keys  were  in  existence  opening  the  strong  \tox 
in  which  our  receipt-forms  arc  invariably  kept.  My  part- 
ner had  one  key ;  I  had  the  other.  The  third  was  in 
the  possession  of  a  gentleman  who,  at  that  period,  occu- 
pied a  position  of  trust  in  our  house.  W  e  should  as 
soon  have  thought  of  suspecting  one  of  ourselves  as  of 
suspecting  this  person.  Suspicion  now  points  at  him, 
nevertheless.  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  inform  you 
who  the  person  is,  so  long  as  there  "is  the  shadow  of  a 
chance  that  he  mav  come  innocentlv  out  of  the  inquiry 
which  must  now  be  instituted,  forgive  my  silence: 
the  motive  of  it  is  good. 

"  The  form  our  investigation  most  now  take  is  simple 
enough.  The  handwriting  on  your  receipt  must  be 
compared,  by  competent  persons  whom  we  have  at  our 
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disposal,  with  certain  specimen*  of  handwriting  in  our  pos- 
session. I  cannot  tend  you  the  specimens,  for  business 
reasons,  which,  when  you  hear  them,  vou  are  sure  to  ap- 
prove. I  mutt  beg  vou  to  send  me  the  receipt  to  Neu- 
chatel, —  and,  in  making  this  request,  I  most  accompany 
it  by  a  word  of  necessary  wnrning. 

"  If  the  person  at  whom  suspicion  now  points  really 
proves  to  he  the  person  who  lias  committed  this  forgery 
and  theft,  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  cireum«Uiices  may 
have  already  put  him  on  his  guard.  The  only  evidence 
again>t  hitn  is  the  evidence  in  your  hand*,  and  he  will 
more  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  and  destroy  it-  1 
strongly  urge  you  not  to  trust  the  receipt  to  the  post. 
!vnd  it  to  me,  without  loss  of  time,  by  a  private  hand, 
and  choose  nobody  for  your  messenger  but  a  person  long 
established  in  vour  own  employment,  accustomed  to 
travelling,  capable  of  speaking  French  ;  a  man  of  cour- 
age, a  man  of  honesty,  and,  above  all  things,  a  man  who 
can  be  trusted  to  let  no  stranger  scrape  acquaintance 
with  him  on  the  route.  Tell  no  one  — absolutely  no 
one  —  but  your  messenger  of  the  turn  this  matter  lias 
now  taken.  The  safe  transit  of  the  receipt  may  depend 
on  your  interpreting  litarutly  the  advice  which  I  give  you 
at  the  end  of  this  Ictip-T. 

"  I  have  only  to  add  that  every  possible  saving  of  time 
is  now  of  the  last  importance.  More  than  one  of  our 
receipt-forms  is  missing,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
new  frauds  raav  not  he  committed  it  we  fail  to  lay  our 
hand,  on  the  thief. 

"  Vour  faithful  servant, 

"  Holland. 
"  (Signing  for  Defresnier  k  O  )." 

Who  was  the  suspected  man  ?  In  Vendale s  po- 
sition, it  seemed  useless  to  inquire. 

Who  was  to  be  sent  to  Neuchatel  with  the  re- 
ceipt '!  Men  of  courage  and  men  of  honesty  were 
to  he  had  at  Cripple  Corner  for  the  asking.  But 
where  was  the  man  who  was  accustomed  to  foreign 
travelling,  who  could  speak  the  French  language, 
and  who  could  be  really  relied  on  to  let  no  stranger 
scrape  acquaintance  with  him  on  his  route  ?  There 
was  but  one  man  at  hand  who  combined  all  those 
requisite*  in  his  own  person,  and  that  man  was 
Vendale  himself. 

It  was  a  sacrifice  to  leave  his  business ;  it  was 
a  greater  sacrifice  to  leave  Marguerite.  But  a 
matter  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  involved  in  the 
•pending  inquiry  ;  and  a  literal  interpretation  of  M. 
Holland's  advice  was  insisted  on  in  terms  which 
there  was  no  trilling  with.  The  more  Vendale 
thought  of  it,  the  more  plainly  the  necessity  faced 
him,  and  said,  "  (io  !  " 

As  he  locked  up  the  letter  with  the  receipt,  the 
association  of  ideas  reminded  him  of  Obenreizer. 
A  guess  at  the  identity  of  the  suspected  man  looked 
more  possible  now.    Olienreizcr  might  know. 

The  thought  had  barely  passed  through  his  mind, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Obenreizer  entered  the 


"  They  told  me  at  Soho  Square  you  were  expect- 
ed back  last  night,"  said  Vendale,  greeting  him. 
'*  Have  you  done  well  in  the  country  ?  Are  you 
better  ?  " 

A  thousand  thanks.  Obenreizer  had  done  ad- 
mirably well.  Obenreizer  was  infinitely  better. 
And  now,  what  news  ?  Any  letter  from  Neuchu- 
tel? 

"  A  very  strange  letter,"  answered  Vendale. 
"  The  matter  has  taken  a  new  turn,  and  the  letter  | 
insists  —  without    excepting   anybody  —  on  my 
keeping  our  next  proceeding*  a  profound  secret-" 

"  Without  excepting  anybody  ?  "  repeated  Oben- 
reizer.    As  he  said  the  'words,  he  walked  away 
t,  thoughtfully,  to  the  window  at  the  other  end 


of  the  room,  looked  out  for  a  moment,  and  suddenly 
came  back  to  Vendale.  "  Surely  they  must  have 
forgotten  ?  "  he  resumed,  44  or  they  would  have  ex- 
cepted rrwf" 

"  It  is  Monsieur  Holland  who  writes,"  said  Ven- 
dale. "  And.  as  you  say,  he  must  certainly  have 
forgotten.  That  view  of  the  matter  quite  escaped 
me.  I  was  just  wishing  I  had  you  to  consult,  when 
you  came  into  the  room.  And  here  I  am  tied  by  a 
formal  prohibition,  which  cannot  possibly  have  bt'-cn 
intended  to  include  you.    How  very  annoying !  '* 

Obenreizer's  filmy  cyea  fixed  on  Vendale  atten- 
tively. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  more  than  annoying ! "  he  said. 
44  I  came  this  morning  not  only  to  hear  the  news, 
but  to  offer  myself  as  messenger,  negotiator,  — 
what  you  will.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  I  have 
letters  which  oblige  me  to  go  to  Switzerland  imme- 
diately. Messages,  document*,  anything.  —  I  could 
have  taken  them  all  to  l>el"resnier  and  Holland  for 
you." 

"You  are  the  very  man  I  wanted,"  returned 
Vendale.  u  I  had  decided,  most  unwillingly,  on  go- 
ing to  Neuchatel  myself,  not  five  minutes  since,  be- 
cause I  could  find  no  one  here  capable  of  taking  my 
place.    Let  me  look  at  the  letter  again." 

He  opened  the  strong  room  to  get  at  the  letter. 
Obenreizer,  after  first  glancing  round  him  to  make 
sure  that  they  were  alone,  followed  a  step  or  two 
and  waited,  measuring  Vendale  with  his  eye.  Ven- 
dale was  the  tallest  man,  and  unmistakably  the 
strongest  man  also  of  the  two.  Obenreizer  turned 
away,  and  warmed  himself  at  the  fire- 
Meanwhile,  Vendale  read  the  last  paragraph  in 
the  letter  for  the  third  time.  There  was  the  plain 
warning,  —  there  was  the  closing  sentence,  which 
insisted  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  it.  The  hand 
which  was  leading  Vendale  in  the  dark  led  him  on 
that  condition  only.  A  large  sum  was  at  stake  ;  a 
terrible  suspicion  remained  to  be  verified.  If  he 
acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  defeat  the  object  in  view,  who  would  be 
blamed  ?  As  a  man  of  business,  Vendale  had  but 
one  course  to  follow.  He  locked  the  letter  up 
again. 

44  It  is  most  annoying,"  he  said  to  Obenreizer,  — 
"it  is  a  piece  of  forgetfulness  on  Monsieur  Holland's 
part  which  puts  me  to  serious  inconvenience,  and 
places  me  in  an  absurdly  false  position  towards  you. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  am  acting  in  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  acting  entirely  in  the  dark.  I  have  no 
choice  but  to  be  guided,  not  by  the  spirit,  but  by 
the  letter  of  mv  instructions.  You  understand  inc. 
I  am  sure?  You  know,  if  I  had  not  been  lettered 
in  this  way,  how  gladly  I  should  have  accepted  your 
services  ?  " 

44  Say  no  more  ! "  returned  Obenreizer.  44  In 
your  place  I  should  have  done  the  same.  My  good 
friend,  I  take  no  offence.  I  thank  you  for  your 
compliment.  We  shall  be  travelling  companions, 
at  any  rate,"  added  Obenreizer.  "  You  go,  as  I  go, 
at  once  'i " 

44  At  once.  I  must  speak  to  Marguerite  first,  of 
course ! " 

44  Surely !  surely  1  Speak  to  her  this  evening. 
Come  and  pick  me  up  on  the  way  to  the  station. 
We  go  together  by  the  mail  train  to-night  V  " 

44  By  the  mail  train  to-night" 

It  was  later  than  Vendale  had  anticipated  when 
he  drove  up  to  the  house  in  Soho  Square.  Business 
difficulties,  occasioned  by  his  sudden  departure, 
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had  presented  themselves  by  dozens.  A  cruelly 
large  share  of  the  time  which  he  had  hoped  to 
devote  to  Marguerite  bad  been  claimed  by  duties  at 
his  office  which  it  was  impossible  to  neglect. 

To  his  surprise  and  delight,  she  was  alone  in  the 
drawing-room  when  he  entered  it. 

"  We  have  only  a  few  minutes,  George,"  she 
said.  "  But  Madame  Dor  has  been  good  to  me,  — 
and  we  can  have  those  few  minutes  alone."  She 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  whispered 
eagerly,  44  Have  you  done  anything  to  offend  Mr. 
Obenreizer?" 

44 1 !  "  exclaimed  Vendale,  in  amazement. 

44  Hush ! "  she  said,  44 1  want  to  whisper  it.  You 
know  the  little  photograph  I  have  got  of  you.  This 
afternoon  it  happened  to  be  on  the  chimney-piece. 
He  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it,  —  and  I  saw  his  face 
in  the  glass.  I  know  you  have  offended  him !  He 
is  merciless  ;  he  is  revengeful ;  he  is  as  secret  as  the 
grave.  Don't  go  with  him,  George,  —  don't  go 
with  him ! " 

44  My  own  love,"  returned  Vendale, 44  you  are  let- 
ting your  fancy  frighten  you !  Obenreizcr  and  I 
were  never  better  friends  than  we  are  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

Before  a  word  more  could  be  said,  the  sudden 
movement  of  some  ponderous  body  shook  the  floor  of 
the  next  room.  The  shock  was  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Madame  Dor.  41  Obenreizer  ! "  ex- 
claimed this  excellent  jierson  in  a  whisper,  and 
plumped  down  instantly  in  her  regular  place  by  the 
stove. 

Otanreizer  came  in  with  a  courier's  bag  strapped 
over  his  shoulder. 

44  Are  you  ready  ? "  he  asked,  addressing  Ven- 
dale. 44  Can  I  take  anything  for  you  ?  You  have 
no  travelling-bag.  I  have  got  one.  Here  is  the 
compartment  for  papers,  open  at  your  service." 

44  Thank  you,"  said  Vendale.  44 1  have  only  one 
paper  of  importance  with  me ;  and  that,  paper  I  am 
bound  to  take  charge  of  myself.  Here  it  is,"  he 
added,  touching  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat, 44  and 
here  it  must  remain  till  we  get  to  Neuchatel." 

As  he  said  those  words,  Marguerite's  hand  caught 
his,  and  pressed  it  significantly.  She  was  looking 
towards  Obenreizer.  Before  Vendale  could  look, 
in  his  turn,  Obenreizer  had  wheeled  round,  and  was 
taking  leave  of  Madame  Dor. 

44  Adieu,  my  charming  niece  t"  he  said,  turning 
to  Marguerite  next.  44  En  route,  my  friend,  for 
Neuchatel!"  He  tapped  Vendale  lightly  over  the 
brea««t-i>ocket  of  his  coat^  and  led  the  way  to  the 
door. 

Vcndale's  last  look  was  for  Marguerite.  Mar- 
guerite's last  words  to  him  were, 44  Don't  go  ! " 


ACT  III. 

IN    TUB  VALLEY. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  February 
when  Vendale  and  Obenreizer  set  forth  on  their  ex- 
pedition. The  winter  being  a  hard  one,  the  time 
was  bad  for  travellers.  So  bad  was  it  that  these 
two  travellers,  coming  to  Strasburg,  found  its  great 
inns  almost  empty.  And  even  the  few  people  they 
did  encounter  in  that  city,  who  had  started  from 
England  or  from  Paris  on  business  journeys  towards 
the  interior  of  Switzerland,  were  turning  back. 

Many  of  the  railroads  in  Switzerland  that  tour- 
ists pass  easily  enough  now,  were  almost  or  quite 
impracticable  then.   Some  were  not  begun ;  more 


were  not  completed.  On  such  as  were  open,  there 
were  still  large  gaps  of  old  road  where  communi- 
cation in  the  winter  season  was  often  stopjied ;  on 
others,  there  were  weak  points  where  the  new  work 
was  not  safe,  either  under  conditions  of  severe 
frost,  or  of  rapid  thaw.  The  running  of  trains  on 
this  last  class  was  not  to  be  counted  on  in  the  worst 
time  of  the  year,  was  contingent  upon  weather,  or 
was  wholly  abandoned  through  the  months  consid- 
ered the  most  dangerous. 

At  Strasburg  there  were  more  travellers*  stories 
afloat,  respecting  tlie  difficulties  of  the  way  farther 
on,  than  there  were  travellers  to  relate  them.  Many 
of  these  tales  were  as  wild  as  usual ;  but  the  more 
modestly  marvellous  did  derive  some  color  from  the 
circumstance  that  people  were  indisputably  turning 
back.  However,  as  the  road  to  Basle  was  open, 
Vendale's  resolution  to  push  on  was  in  no  wise  dis- 
turbed. Obenreizer's  resolution  was  necessarily 
Vendale's,  seeing  that  he  stood  at  bay  thus  desper- 
ately ;  —  he  must  be  ruined,  or  must  destroy  the 
evidence  that  Vendale  carried  about  him,  even  if 
he  destroyed  Vendale  with  it. 

The  state  of  mind  of  each  of  these  two  fellow- 
travellers  towards  the  other  was  this.  Obenreizer, 
encircled  by  impending  ruin  through  Vendale's 
quickness  of  action,  and  seeing  the  circle  narrowed 
every  hour  by  Vendale's  energy,  hated  him  with 
the  animosity  of  a  fierce,  cunning  lower  animal.  He 
had  always  had  instinctive  movements  in  his  breast 
against  him ;  perhaps,  because  of  that  old  sore  of 
gentleman  and  peasant ;  perhaps,  because  of  the 
openness  of  his  nature ;  perhaps,  because  of  his  bet- 
ter looks  ;  perhaps,  because  of  his  success  with  Mar- 
guerite ;  perhaps,  on  all  those  grounds,  the  two  last 
not  the  least.  And  now  he  saw  in  him,  besides,  the 
hunter  who  was  tracking  hitn  down.  Vendale,  on 
the  other  hand,  always  contending  generously 
against  his  first  vague  mistrust,  now  felt  bound  to 
contend  against  it  more  than  ever,  reminding  him- 
self, 44  He  is  Marguerite's  guardian.  We  are  on 
perfectly  friendly  terms  ;  he  is  my  companion  of  his 
own  proposal,  and  can  have  no  interested  motive  in 
sharing  this  undesirable  journey."  To  which  pleas 
in  behalf  of  Obenreizer,  chance  added  one  consid- 
eration more,  when  they  came  to  Basle,  after  a  jour- 
neyof  more  than  twice  the  average  duration. 

They  had  had  a  late  dinner,  and  were  alone  in  an 
inn  room  there,  overhanging  the  Rhine,  at  that 

[dace  rapid  and  deep,  swollen  and  loud.  Vendale 
ounged  upon  a  couch,  and  Obenreizer  walked  to 
and  fro, —  now  stopping  at  the  window,  looking  at 
the  crooked  reflections  of  the  town  lights  in  the  dark 
water,  (and  peradventure  thinking,  4'  If  I  could  fling 
him  into  it ! ")  now  resuming  his  walk  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  floor. 

44  Where  shall  I  rob  him,  if  I  can  ?  Where  shall 
I  murder  him,  if  I  must  ? "  So,  as  he  paced  the 
room,  ran  the  river,  ran  the  river,  ran  the  river. 

The  burden  seemed  to  him,  at  last,  to  be  growing 
so  plain  that  he  stopped ;  thinking  it  as  well  to  sug- 
gest another  harden  to  his  companion. 

41  The  Rhine  sounds  to-night,"  he  said  with  a 
smile, 44  like  the  old  waterfall  at  home.  That  water- 
fall which  my  mother  showed  to  travellers  (I  told 
you  of  it  once).  The  sound  of  it  changed  with  the, 
weather,  as  does  the  sound  of  all  falling  waters  and 
flowing  waters.  When  I  was  pupil  of  the  watch- 
maker, I  remembered  it  as  sometimes  saying  to  me 
for  whole  dap,  4  Who  are  you,  my  little  wretch  ? 
Who  are  you^  my  little  wretch  ? '  I  remembered  it 
as  saying,  other  times,  when  its  sound  was  hollow. 
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and  storm  was  coming  up  the  Pad  :  '  Boom,  boom, 
boom.  Beat  him,  beat  him,  beat  him.'  Like  my 
mother  enraged,  —  if  she  was  my  mother." 

"  It'  she  was  ?  "  said  Vendaie,  gradually  changing 
his  attitude  to  a  sitting  one.  44  If  she  was  'I  Why 
do  you  say  4  if '  ?  " 

44  What  do  I  know  ?  "  replied  the  other  negligent- 
ly, throwing  np  his  hands  and  letting  them  hul  as 
they  would.  *'  What  you  would  have  ?  I  ant  so 
obscurely  born,  that  how  can  I  say?  I  was  very 
young,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  were  men  and 
women,  and  my  so-called  parents  were  old.  Any- 
thing >.s  possible  of  a  case  like  that  ?  " 

"  Did  you  erer  doubt  —  ?  " 

44 1  told  you  once,  I  doubt  the  marriage  of  those 
two,"  be  replied,  throwing  up  his  hands  again,  as  if 
be  were  throwing  the  unprofitable  subject  away. 
44  But  here  I  am  in  Creation.  /  come  of  no  fine 
family.    What  does  it  matter  ?  " 

44  At  least  you  are  Swiss,"  said  Vendaie,  after  fol- 
lowing him  with  his  eyes  to  and  fro. 

"  How  do  I  know  V  "  he  retorted,  abruptly,  and 
stopping  to  look  back  over  his  shoulder.  M  I  say  to 
you,  at  least  you  are  English.  Row  do  you 
know?" 

"  By  what  I  have  been  told  from  infancy." 

"  Ah !    I  know  of  myself  that  way." 

"  And,"  added  Vendaie,  pursuing  the  thought 
that  he  could  not  drive  back,  44  by  my  earliest  rec- 
ollections." 

"  1  also.  I  know  of  myself  that  way,  —  if  that 
way  satisfies." 

44  Doe*  it  not  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"It  must.  There  is  nothing  like  4  it  must'  in 
this  litde  world.  It  must.  Two  short  words  those, 
but  stronger  than  long  proof  or  reasoning." 

44  You  and  poor  Wilding  were  born  in  the  same 
year.  You  were  nearly  of  an  age,"  said  Vendaie, 
again  thoughtfully  looking  after  him  as  he  resumed 
his  pacing  up  and  down. 

"  Yes.    Very  nearly." 

Could  Obenreizer  be  the  missing  man  ?  In  the 
unknowu  associations  of  tilings,  was  there  a  subtler 
meaning  than  he  himself  thought,  in  that  theory  so 
often  on  his  lips  about  the  smallness  of  the  world  ? 
Had  the  Swiss  letter  presenting  him,  followed  so 
close  on  Mrs.  Guldstraw's  revelation  concerning  the 
infant  who  had  been  taken  away  to  Switzerland, 
be<tause  be  was  that  infant  grown  a  man  ?  In  a 
world  where  so  many  depths  lie  unsounded,  it 
might  be.  The  chances,  or  the  laws,  —  call  them 
either,  —  that  bad  wrought  out  the  revival  of  Ven- 
dale's own  acquaintance  with  Obenreizer,  and  had 
rij>ened  it  into  intimacy,  and  had  brought  them 
here  together  this  present  winter  night,  were  hard- 
ly less  curious ;  while  read  by  such  a  light,  they 
were  seen  to  cohere  towards  the  furtherance  of  a 
continuous  and  an  intelligible  purpose. 

Vendale's  awakened  thoughts  ran  high  while  his 
eyes  musingly  followed  Obenreizer  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  the  river  ever  running  to  the  tune : 
44  Where  shall  I  rob  him,  if  I  can  ?  Where  shall  I 
murder  him,  if  I  must  ?  "  The  secret  of  his  dead 
friend  was  in  no  hazard  from  Vendale's  lip? ;  but 
Just  as  his  friend  had  died  of  its  weight,  so  did  he 
in  his  lighter  succession  feel  the  burden  of  the  trust, 
and  the  obligation  to  follow  any  clew,  however  ob- 
scure. He  rapidly  asked  himself,  would  he  like 
this  man  to  be  the  real  Wilding  ?  No.  Argue 
down  his  mistrust  as  he  might,  he  was  unwilling  to 
put  such  a  substitute  in  the  place  of  his  late  guile- 
less, outspoken,  childlike  partner.    He  rapidly 


asked  himself,  would  he  like  this  man  to  bt  rich  ? 
No.  He  bad  more  power  than  enough  over  Mar- 
guerite as  it  was,  ami  wealth  might  invest  him  with 
more.  Would  he  like  this  man  to  be  Marguerite's 
guardian,  and  yet  proved  to  stand  in  no  degree  of 
relationship  towards  her,  however  disconnected  and 
distant?  No.  But  these  were  not  considerations 
to  come  between  him  and  fidelity  to  the  dead.  Let 
him  see  to  it  that  they  passed  him  with  no  other 
notice  than  the  knowledge  that  they  had  passed 
him,  and  left  him  bent  on  the  discharge  of  a  solemn 
duty.  And  he  did  see  to  it,  so  soon  that  be  followed 
his  companion  with  ungrudging  eyes,  while  be  still 
paced  the  room ;  that  companion,  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  moodily  reflecting  on  his  own  birth,  and  not 
on  another  man's  —  least  of  all  what  man's  —  vio- 
lent Death. 

The  road  in  advance  from  Basle  to  Nenchatel 
was  better  than  had  been  represented.  The  latest 
weather  had  done  it  good.  Drivers,  both  of  horses 
and  moles,  had  come  in  that  evening  after  dark, 
and  had  reported  nothing  more  difficult  to  be  over- 
come than  trials  of  patience,  harness,  wheels,  axles, 
and  whipcord.  A  bargain  was  soon  struck  for  a 
carriage  and  horses,  to  take  them  on  in  the  morning, 
and  to  start  before  daylight 

44  Do  you  lock  your  door  at  night  when  travel- 
|  ling  ? "  asked  Obenreizer,  standing  wanning  his 
hands  by  the  wood  fire  in  Vendale's  chamber,  be- 
fore going  to  his  own. 

44  Not  L    I  sleep  too  soundly." 

44  You  are  so  sound  a  sleeper  ?  "  he  retorted,  with 
an  admiring  look.    u  What  a  blessing ! " 

44  Anything  but  a  blessing  to  the  rest  of  the 
house,"  rejoined  Vendaie, 44  if  I  had  to  be  knocked 
up  in  the  morning  from  the  outside  of  my  bedroom 
door." 

44  I  too,"  said  Obenreizer, 44  leave  open  my  room. 
But  let  me  advise  you,  as  a  Swiss  who  knows :  al- 
ways, when  you  travel  in  ray  country,  put  your 
papers  —  and,  of  course,  your  money  —  under  your 
pillow.    Always  the  same  place." 

44  You  are  not  complimentary  to  your  country- 
men," laughed  Vendaie. 

44  My  countrymen,"  said  Obenreizer,  with  that 
light  touch  of  his  friend's  elbows  by  way  of  good 
night  and  benediction, 44 1  suppose,  are  like  the  ma- 
jority of  men.  And  the  majority  of  men  will  take 
what  they  can  get  Adieu  !  At  four  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

44  Adieu  !    At  four." 

Left  to  himself,  Vendaie  raked  the  logs  together, 
snrinkleil  over  them  the  white  wood-ashes  lying  on 
tiie  hearth,  and  sat  down  to  compose  his  thoughts. 
But  tbey  still  ran  high  on  their  latest  theme,  and 
the  running  of  the  river  tended  to  agitate  rather 
than  to  quiet  them.  As  he  sat  thinking,  what  little 
disposition  he  had  had  to  sleep,  departed.  He  felt 
it  hopeless  to  lie  down  yet,  and  sat  dressed  by  the 
fire.  Marguerite,  Wilding,  Obenreizer,  the  business 
he  was  then  upon,  and  a  thousand  hopes  and  doubts 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  occupied  his  mind  at 
once.  Everything  seemed  to  have  power  over  him, 
but  slumber.  The  departed  disposition  to  sleep 
kept  far  away. 

He  had  sat  for  a  long  time  thinking,  on  the 
hearth,  when  his  candle  burned  down,  and  its 
light  went  out.  It  was  of  little  moment ;  there 
was  light  enough  in  the  fire.  He  changed  his 
attitude,  and,  leaning  his  arm  on  the  chair-back, 
and  bis  chin  upon  that  hand,  sat  thinking  still. 

But  he  sat  between  the  fire  and  the  bed,  and,  as 
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tie  fire  flickered  in  the  play  of  air  from  the  fast- 
flowing  river,  his  enlarged  shadow  fluttered  on  the 
white  wall  by  the  bedside.  His  attitude  gave  it  an 
air,  half  of  moiirninc,  and  half  of  bending  over 
the  bed  imploring.  His  eyes  were  observant  of  it, 
when  he  became  troubled  by  the  disagreeable  fancy 
that  it  was  like  Wilding's  shadow,  and  not  his  own. 

A  Blight  change  of  place  would  cause  it  to  disap- 
pear. He  made  the  change,  and  the  apparition  of 
Lis  disturbed  fancy  vanished.  He  now  sat  in  the 
shade  of  a  little  nook  beside  the  fire,  and  the  door 
of  the  room  was  before  him. 

It  had  a  long  cumbrous  iron  latch.  He  saw  the 
latch  slowly  and  softly  rise.  The  door  opened  a 
very  little,  and  came  to  again :  as  t  hough  only  the 
air  had  moved  it  But  he  saw  that  the  latch  wax 
out  of  the  hasp. 

The  door  opened  again  very  slowly,  until  it 
opened  wide  enough  to  admit  some  one.  It  after- 
wards remained  still  for  awhile,  as  though  cautious- 
ly held  open  on  the  other  side.  The  figure  of  a 
man  then  entered,  with  its  face  turned  towards  the 
bed,  and  stood  quiet  just  within  the  door.  Until  it 
said,  in  a  low  half-whisper,  at  the  same  time  taking 
one  step  forward,  "  Vendale  ! " 

"  What  now  ?  "  he  answered,  springing  from  his 
seat;  "who  is  it?" 

It  was  Obenreizer,  and  he  uttered  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise as  Vendale  came  upon  him  from  that  unex- 
pected direction.  "  Not  in  bed  ?  "  be  said,  catching 
him  by  both  shoulders  with  an  instinctive  tendency 
to  a  struggle,  "  Then  something  w  wrong  1 " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Vendale,  releasing 
himself. 

•*  First  tell  me  ;  you  are  not  ill  ?  " 
"III?  No." 

"  I  have  had  a  bad  dream  about  you.  How  is  it 
that  I  see  you  up  and  dressed  ?  " 

"  My  good  fellow,  I  may  as  well  ask  you  how  is  it 
that  I  we  you  up  and  undressed." 

44 1  have  told  you  why.  I  have  had  a  bad  dream 
about  you.  I  tried  to  rest  after  it,  but  it  was  im- 
possible. I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  stay 
where  I  was,  without  knowing  you  were  safe  ;  and 

rit  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  come  in  here, 
have  been  minutes  hesitating  at  the  door.    It  is 
so  easy  to  laugh  at  a  dream  that  you  have  not 
dreamed.    Where  is  your  candle  ?  " 
44  Burnt  out." 

44 1  have  a  whole  one  in  my  room.    Shall  I  fetch 
it?" 
14  Do  so." 

His  room  was  very  near,  and  he  was  absent  for 
but  a  few  seconds.  Coming  back  with  the  candle 
in  his  hand,  he  kneeled  down  on  the  hearth  and 
lighted  it.  As  bo  blew  with  his  breath  a  charred 
billet  into  flame  for  the  purpose,  Vendale,  looking 
down  at  him,  saw  that  his  lips  were  white  and  not 
easy  of  control. 

44  Yes  I "  said  Obenreizer,  setting  the  lighted 
candle  on  the  table,  44  it  wast  a  had  dream.  Only 
look  at  me  ! " 

His  feet  were  bare;  his  red-flannel  shirt  was 
thrown  back  at  the  throat,  and  its  sleeves  were 
rolled  above  the  elbows ;  his  only  other  garment,  a 
pair  of  under  pantaloons  or  drawers,  reaching  to 
the  ankles,  fitted  him  close  and  tight.  A  certain 
lithe  and  savage  appearance  was  on  his  figure,  and 
his  eyes  were  very  bright. 

44  if  there  had  been  a  wrestle  with  a  robber,  as  I 
dreamed,"  said  Obenreizer,  "  you  see.  I  was  stripped 
for  it." 


44  And  armed,  too,"  said  Vendale.  glancing  at  his 
girdle. 

44  A  traveller's  dagger,  that  I  always  carry  on  the 
road,"  he  aaiwcred,  carelessly,  half  drawing  it  from 
its  sheath  with  his  left  hand,  and  putting  it  back 
a^ain.    44  Do  you  carry  no  such  thing  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind." 

"No  pistols?"  said  Obenreizer.  glancing  at  the 
table,  and  from  it  to  the  untouched  pillow. 
44  Nothing  of  the  sort" 

44  You  Englishmen  arc  so  confident  1    Yon  wish 

to  sleep?" 

44 1  have  wished  to  sleep  this  long  time,  but  I 
can't  do  it  V  " 

"  1  neither,  after  the  bad  dream.  My  fire  has 
gone  the  way  of  your  candle.  May  I  come  and  sit 
by  yours  ?  Two  o'clock !  It  will  so  soon  be  four, 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  go  to  bed  again." 

44 1  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  bed  at  all, 
now,"  said  Vendale ;  44  sit  hero  and  keep  me  com- 
pany, and  welcome." 

Going  back  to  his  room  to  arrange  his  dress, 
Obenreizer  soon  returned  in  a  loose  cloak  and  slip- 
pers, and  they  sat  down  on  opposite  aides  of  the 
hearth.  In  the  interval,  Vendale  had  replenished 
the  fire  from  the  wood-basket  in  his  room,  and 
Obenreizer  bad  put  upon  the  table  a  flask  and  cup 
from  his. 

44  Common  cabaret  brandy,  I  am  afraid,"  he  said, 

pouring  out;  44 bought  upon  the  road,  and  not  like 
yours  from  Cripple  Corner.  But  yours  is  exhaust- 
ed ;  so  much  the  worse.    A  cold  night,  a  cold 


of  mi 


and 


cold  house.  This 


may  be  better  than  nothing ;  try  it" 

Vendale  took  the  cop,  and  did  so. 

44  How  do  you  find  it  ?  "  , 

44  It  has  a  coarse  after-flavor,"  said  Vendale,  giv- 
ing back  the  cup  with  a  slight  shudder,  44  and  I 
don't  like  it." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Obenreizer,  tasting,  and 
smacking  his  lips ;  44  it  has  a  coarse  after-flavor,  and 
/  don't  like  it.  Booh!  it  bi  lrns,  though  I "  He 
had  flung  what  remained  in  the  cup,  upon  the  fire. 

Each  of  them  leaned  an  elbow  on  the  table,  re- 
clined his  head  upon  his  band,  and  sat  looking  at  the 
flaring  logs.  Obenreizer  remained  watchful  a*hd 
still ;  but  Vendale,  after  certain  nervous  twitches 
and  starts,  in  one  of  which  he  rose  to  his  feet  and 
looked  wildly  about  him,  fell  into  the  strangest  con- 
fusion of  dreams.  He  carried  bis  papers  in  a  leather 
case  or  pocket-book,  in  an  inner  breast-pocket  of  his 
buttoned  travelling  coat ;  and  whatever  he  dreamed 
of,  in  the  lethargy  that  got  possession  of  him,  some- 
thing importunate  in  these  papers  called  him  out  of 
that  dream,  though  be  could  not  wake  from  it 

He  was  belated  on  the  steppes  of  Russia  (some 
shadowy  person  gave  that  name  to  the  place)  with 
Marguerite  ;  and  yet  the  sensation  of  a  band  at  his 
breast,  softly  feeling  the  outline  of  the  pocket-book 
as  he  lay  asleep  before  the  fire,  was  present  to  him 
He  was  shipwrecked  in  an  open  boat  at  sea,  and 
having  lost  bis  clothes,  had  no  other  covering  than 
an  old  sail ;  and  yet  a  creeping  hand,  tracing  out- 
side all  the  other  pockets  of  the  dress  be  actually 
wore,  for  papers,  and  finding  none  answer  its  touch, 
warned  him  to  rouse  himself.  He  was  in  the  ancient 
vault  at  Cripple  Corner,  to  which  was  transferred 
the  very  bed  substantial  and  present  in  that  very 
room  at  Basle  ;  and  Wilding  (not  dead,  as  he  had 
supposed,  and  yet  he  did  not  wonder  much)  shook 
him,  and  whispered,  "  Look  at  that  man  1  Don't 
you  see  be  has  risen,  and  is  turning  the  pillow  ? 
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Why  should  be  torn  the  pillow,  if  not  to  seek  those 
pa  pen  that  are  in  your  breast  V  Awake  1 "  And 
jet  be  slept,  and  wandered  off  into  other  d  reams. 

Watchful  and  still,  with  hta  elbow  on  the  table 
and  his  bead  upon  that  hand,  his  companion  at 
length  said:  "Vendale!  We  are  called.  Past 
Four  I "  Then,  opening  his  eyes,  be  saw.  turned 
sideways  on  him,  the  filmy  faoe  of  Obcnreizer. 

w  You  have  been  in  a  heavy  sleep,"  he  said. 
44  The  fatigue  of  constant  travelling  and  the  cold  !  * 

44 1  am  broad  awake  now,"  cried  Vendale.  spring- 
ing up,  but  with  an  unsteady  footing.  44  Have  n  t 
roa  slept  at  all?" 

44 1  may  have  dosed,  but  I  seem  to  have  been  pa- 
tiently looking  at  the  fire.  Whether  or  no,  we  must 
wash,  and  breakfast,  and  turn  out  Part  four,  Ven- 
dale  ;  past  four !  • 

It  was  said  in  a  tone  to  rouse  hira,  for  already  be 
was  half  asleep  again.  In  his  preparation  for  the 
day,  too,  and  at  ha  breakfast,  be  was  often  virtually 
asleep  while  in  mechanical  action.  It  was  not  un- 
til tiie  cold  dark  day  was  closing  in,  that  be  had  any 
distincter  impressions  of  the  ride  than  jingling  bells, 
bitter  weather,  slipping  bones,  frowning  hillsides, 
bleak  woods,  and  a  stoppage  at  some  wayside 
bouse  of  entertainment,  where  they  had  pa->>ed 
through  a  cowhouse  to  reach  the  travellers'  room 
above.  He  had  been  conscious  of  little  more,  ex- 
cept of  Obenreizer  sitting  thoughtful  at  his  side  all 
day,  and  eying  him  much. 

But  when  be  shook  off  his  stupor,  Obenreizer 
was  not  at  his  side.  The  carriage  was  stopping  to 
bait  at  another  wayside  bouse  ;  and  a  line  of  long 
narrow  carta,  laden  with  casks  of  wine,  and  drawn 
by  horses  with  a  quantity  of  blue  collar  and  head- 
gear, were  baiting  too.  These  came  from  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  travellen  were  going,  and 
Obenreizer  (not  thoughtful  now,  but  cheerful  and 
alert)  was  talking  with  the  foremost  driver.  A« 
Vendale  stretched  his  limbs,  circulated  his  blood,  and 
cleared  of  the  lees  of  his  lethargy,  with  a  sharp  run 
to  and  fro  in  the  bracing  air,  thcline  of  carts  moved 
on:  the  driven  all  saluting  Obenreizer  as  they 
passed  him. 

44  Who  are  those  ?  "  asked  Vendale. 

44  They  are  our  carriers,  —  Defresnier  and  Com- 
pany's," replied  Obenreizer.  44  Those  are  our  casks 
if  wine."  He  was  singing  to  himself,  and  lighting 
a  cicar. 


44 1  have  been 


en  drearily  dull  company  to-day,"  said 
I  don't  know  what  has  been  the  mat- 


Vend  ale. 
ter  with  me." 
44  You  had  no  sleep  last  night ;  and  a  kind  of 

brnin-con^ejition  frequently  comes,  at  first,  of  such 
colli,"  said  Obenreizer.  44 1  have  seen  it  often.  After 
all,  we  shall  have  our  journey  for  nothing,  it  seems." 
44  How  for  nothing?" 

44  The  House  is  at  Milan.  You  know,  we  are  a 
Wine  House  at  Neochfltel,  and  a  Silk  House  at 
Milan  ?  Well,  Silk  happening  to  press  of  a  sudden, 
more  tban  Wine,  Defresnier  was  summoned  to 
Milan.  Rolland,  the  other  partner,  has  been  taken 
ill  since  his  departure,  and  the  docton  will  allow  him 
to  m>e  no  one.  A  letter  awaits  you  at  Neucbfttel 
to  tell  you  so.  I  have  it  from  our  chief  carrier 
whom  you  saw  mo  talking  with.  He  was  surprised 
to  see  me,  and  said  he  had  that  word  for*  you  if 
be  met  you.    What  do  you  do  ?    Go  back  ? " 

44  (Jo  on,"  said  Vendale. 

44  On?" 

*  On  ?  Yes.  Across  the  Aha,  and  down  to  Milan." 

to  look  at 


Vendale,  and  then  smoked  heavily,  looked  ip  the 
road,  looked  down  the  road,  looked  down  it  the 
stones  in  the  road  at  his  feet. 

44 1  have  a  very  serious  matter  in  charge,"  s*id 
Vendale ;  44  more  of  these  missing  forms  may  be 
turned  to  as  bad  account,  or  worse ;  I  am  urged  to 
lose  no  time  in  helping  the  House  to  take  the  thief; 
and  nothing  shall  turn  me  back." 

44  No  ?  "  cried  Obenreizer,  taking  out  his  cigar  to 
smile,  and  giving  his  band  to  his  fellow-traveller. 
44  Then  nothing  shall  turn  me  back.  Ho,  driver ! 
Despatch.    Quick  there  !    Let  us  push  on  ! " 

They  travelled  through  the  night.  There  had 
been  snow,  and  there  was  a  partial  thaw,  and  they 
mostly  travelled  at  a  foot-pace,  and  always  with 
many  stoppages  to  breathe  the  splashed  and  floun- 
dering bones.  After  an  hour's  broad  daylight, 
they  drew  rein  at  the  inn-door  at  Neochltel,  having 
been  some  eight-and-twenty  hours  in  conquering 
some  eighty  English  miles. 

When  they  bad  hurriedly  refreshed  and  changed, 
they  went  together  to  the  house  of  business  of  De- 
fresnier and  Company.  There  they  found  the  let- 
ter which  the  wine-carrier  had  described,  enclosing 
the  tests  and  comparisons  of  band-writing  essential 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Forger.  Vendale's  deter- 
mination to  press-  forward,  without  resting,  being 
already  taken,  the  only  question  to  delay  them  was 
by  what  Pass  could  they  cross  the  Alps '/  Respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  two  Paaecs  of  the  St.  Gotthard 
and  the  Simplon,  the  guides  and  mule-driven 
differed  greatly ;  and  both  Passes  were  still  far 
enough  off,  to  prevent  the  travellen  from  having  the 
benefit  of  any  recent  experience  of  cither.  Besides 
which,  they  well  knew  that  a  fall  of  snow  might  al- 
together change  the  described  conditions  in  a  single 
hour,  even  if  they  were  correctly  stated.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  Simplon  appearing  to  be  the  hope- 
fuller  route,  Vendale  decided  to  take  it.  Obenrei- 
zer bore  little  or  no  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
scarcely  spoke. 

To  (  Jeneva,  to  Lausanne,  along  the  level  margin 
of  the  lake  to  Vevay.so  into  the  winding  valley  be- 
tween the  spun  of  the  mountains,  and  into  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone.  The  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels,  as 
they  rattled  on,  through  the  day,  through  the  night, 
became  as  the  wheels  of  a  great  clock,  recording 
the  houn.  No  change  of  weat  her  varied  the  jour- 
ney, after  it  had  hardened  into  a  sullen  frost.  In  a 
sombre-yellow  sky,  they  saw  the  Alpine  ranges ;  and 
they  saw  enough  of  snow  on  nearer  and  much 
lower  hill-tops  and  hillsides,  to  sully,  by  contrast, 
the  purity  of  lake,  torrent,  and  waterfall,  and  make 
the  villages  look  discolored  and  dirty.  But  no  snow 
fell,  nor  was  there  any  snow-drift  on  the  road.  The 
stalking  along  the  valley  of  more  or  leas  of  white 
mist,  changing  on  their  hair  and  dress  into  icicles, 
was  the  only  variety  between  them  and  the  gloomy 
sky.  And  still  by  day,  and  still  by  night,  the  wheels. 
And  still  they  rolled,  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  them, 
to  the  burden,  altered  from  the  burden  of  the  Rhine : 
"  The  time  is  gone  for  robbing  him  alive,  and  I  must 
murder  him." 

They  came,  at  length,  to  the  poor  little  town 
of  Bricg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Simplon.  They  came 
there  after  dark,  but  yet  could  see  how  dwarfed 
men's  works  and  men  became  with  the  immense 
mountains  towering  over  them.  Here  they  must 
lie  for  the  night ;  and  here  was  warmth  of  fire,  and 
lamp,  and  dinner,  and  wine,  and  after-conference 
resounding,  with  guides  and  drivers.    No  human 

the  Pass  for  four  dap. 
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The  snow  above  the  snow-line  was  too  soft  for 
wheeled  carriage,  and  not  hard  enough  for  sledge. 
There  was  snow  in  the  sky.  There  had  been  snow 
in  the  sky  for  days  past,  and  the  marvel  was  that  it 
bad  not  fallen,  and  the  certainty  was  that  it  must 
fall.  No  vehicle  could  cross.  The  journey  might  be 
tried  on  moles,  or  it  might  be  tried  on  foot ;  but  the 
best  guides  must  be  paid  danger-price  in  either 
case,  and  that,  too,'whether  they  succeeded  in  taking 
the  two  travellers  across,  or  turned  for  safety  and 
brought  them  back. 

In  this  discussion,  Obenreizer  bore  no  part  what- 
ever. He  sat  silently  smoking  by  the  fire  until  the 
room  was  cleared  and  Yendale  referred  to  him. 

44  Bah  I  I  am  weary  of  these  poor  devils  and 
their  trade,"  he  said,  in  reply.  "  Always  the  same 
story.  It  is  the  story  of  their  trade  to-day,  as  it 
was  the  story  of  their  trade  when  I  was  a  ragged 
boy.  What  do  you  and  I  want?  We  want  a 
knapsack  each,  and  a  mountain-staff  each.  We 
want  no  guide ;  we  should  guide  him ;  he  would  not 
guide  us.  We  leave  our  portmanteaus  here,  and 
we  cross  together.  We  have  been  on  the  moun- 
tains together  before  now,  and  I  am  mountain-born, 
and  I  know  this  Pass  —  Pass  1  —  rather  High  Road  ! 
—  by  heart.  We  will  leave  these  poor  devils,  in  pity, 
to  trade  with  others ;  but  they  must  not  delay  to 
make  a  pretence  of  earning  money.  Which  is  all 
they  mean." 

Vendale,  glad  to  be  quit  of  the  dispute,  and  to 
cut  the  knot,  active,  adventurous,  bent  on  getting 
forward,  and,  therefore,  very  susceptible  to  the  last 
hint,  readily  assented.  Within  two  hours  they  had 
purchased  what  they  wanted  for  the  expedition, 
had  packed  their  knapsacks,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep. 

At  break  of  day  they  found  half  the  town  col- 
lected in  the  narrow  street  to  see  them  depart. 
The  people  talked  together  in  groups ;  the  guides 
and  drivers  whispered  apart,  and  looked  up  at  the 
sky ;  no  one  wished  them  a  good  journey. 

As  they  began  the  ascent  a  gleam  of  sun  shone 
from  the  otherwise  unaltered  sky,  and  for  a  moment 
turned  the  tin  spires  of  the  town  to  silver. 

"  A  good  omen !  "  said  Vendale  (though  it  died 
out  while  he  spoke}.  "  Perhaps  our  example  will 
open  the  Pass  on  this  side." 

"  No ;  we  shall  not  be  followed,"  returned  Oben- 
reizer, looking  up  at  the  sky  and  back  at  the  valley. 
44  We  shall  be  alone  up  yonder." 

ON  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Tue  road  was  fair  enough  for  stout  walkers,  and 
the  air  grew  lighter  and  easier  to  breathe  as  the  two 
ascended.  But  the  settled  gloom  remained  as  it  had 
remained  for  days  back.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  pause.  The  sense  of  hearing,  no  less  than 
the  sense  of  sight,  was  troubled  by  having  to  wait  so 
long  for  the  change,  whatever  it  might  be,  that  im- 
pended. The  silence  was  as  palpable  and  heavy  as 
the  lowering  clouds,  —  or  rather  cloud,  for  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  in  all  the  sky,  and  that  one 
covering  the  whole  of  it. 

Although  the  light  was  thus  dismally  shrouded, 
the  prospect  was  not  obscured.  Down  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  behind  them,  the  stream  could  be 
traced  through  all  its  many  windings,  oppressively 
sombre  and  solemn  in  its  one  leaden  hue,  a  color- 
less waste.  Far  and  high  above  them,  glaciers  and 
suspended  avalanches  overhung  the  spots  where  they 
must  pass  by  and  by ;  deep  and  dark  below  them  on 
their  right,  were  awful  precipice  and  roaring  tor- 


rent ;  tremendous  mountains  arose  in  every  vista. 
The  gigantic  landscape,  uncheered  by  a  touch  of 
changing  light  or  a  solitary  ray  of  sun,  was  yet  ter- 
ribly distinct  in  its  ferocity.  The  hearts  of  two 
lonely  men  might  shrink  a  little,  if  they  had  to  win 
their  way  for  miles  and  hours  among  a  legion  of 
silent  and  motionless  men,  —  mere  men  like  them- 
selves, —  all  looking  at  them  with  fixed  and  frown- 
ing front  But  how  much  more,  when  the  legion  is 
of  Nature's  mightiest  worts,  and  the  frown  may  turn 
to  fury  in  an  instant ! 

As  they  ascended  the  road  became  gradually  more 
rugged  and  difficult.  But  the  spirits  of  Vendale 
rose  as  they  mounted  higher,  leaving  so  much  more 
of  the  road  behind  them  conquered.  Obenreizer 
spoke  little,  and  held  on  with  a  determined  purpose. 
Both,  in  respect  of  agility  and  endurance,  were  well 
qualified  for  the  expedition.  Whatever  the  born 
mountaineer  read  in  the  weather-tokens,  that  was 
illegible  to  the  other,  he  kept  to  himself. 

44  Shall  we  get  across  to-day  ?  "  asked  Vendale. 

"  No,"  replied  the  other.  44  You  see  how  much 
deeper  the  snow  lies  here  than  it  lay  half  a  league 
lower.  The  higher  we  mount,  the  deeper  the  snow 
will  lie.  Walking  is  half  wading  even  now.  And 
the  days  are  so  short !  If  we  get  as  high  as  the  fifth 
Keftige,  and  lie  to-night  at  the  Hospice,  we  shall  do 
well.* 

44  Is  there  no  danger  of  the  weather  rising  in  the 
night,"  asked  Vendale,  anxiously, 41  and  snowing  us 
up?" 

41  There  is  danger  enough  about  us,"  said  Oben- 
reizer, with  a  cautious  glance  onward  and  upward, 
*'  to  render  silence  our  best  policv.  You  have  heard 
of  the  Bridge  of  the  Ganther  ?  " 

44 1  have  crossed  it  once." 

44  In  the  summer  ?  " 

44  Yes ;  in  the  travelling  season." 

41  Yes ;  but  it  is  another  thing  at  this  season  "  ; 
with  a  sneer,  as  though  he  were  out  of  temper. 
44  This  is  not  a  time  of  year,  or  a  state  of  things,  on 
an  Alpine  Pass,  that  you  gentlemen  holiday-travel- 
lers know  much  about." 

14  You  arc  my  Guide,"  said  Vendale,  good  humor- 
edly.    44 1  trust  to  you." 

44 1  am  your  Guide,"  said  Obenreizer, 44  and  I  will 

Slide  you  to  your  journey's  end.  There  is  the 
ridge  before  us." 

They  had  made  a  turn  into  a  desolate  and  dismal 
ravine,  where  the  snow  lay  deep  below  them,  deep 
above  tbetn,  deep  on  every  side.  While  speaking, 
Obenreizer  stood  pointing  at  the  bridge,  and  ob- 
serving Vendale's  face,  with  a  very  singular  expres- 
sion, on  his  own. 

"  If  I,  as  Guide,  had  sent  you  over  there,  in  ad- 
vance, and  encouraged  you  to  give  a  shout  or  two, 
you  might  have  brought  down  upon  yourself  tons 
and  tons  and  tons  of  snow,  that  would  not  only 
have  struck  you  dead,  but  buried  you  deep  at  a 
blow." 

44  No  doubt,"  said  Vendale. 

"  No  doubt.  But  that  is  not  what  I  have  to  do, 
as  Guide.  So  pass  silently.  Or,  going  as  we  go, 
our  indiscretion  might  else  crush  and  bury  me.  Let 
us  co  on !" 

There  was  a  great  accumulation  of  snow  on  the 
Bridge  ;'and  such  enormous  accumulations  of  snow 
overhung  them  from  projecting  masses  of  rock,  that 
they  might  have  been  making  their  way  through  a 
stormy  sky  of  white  clouds.  Using  his  staff  skil- 
fully, sounding  as  he  went,  and  looking  upward, 
with  bent  shoulders,  as  it  were  to  resist  the  - 
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idea  of  a  fall  from  above,  Obcnreizer  softly  led. 
Vcmlale  closely  followed.  They  were  yet  in  the 
midst  of  their  dangerous  *car,  when  there  came  a 
mighty  rush,  followed  by  a  sound  as  of  thunder. 
Obenreizer  clapped  his  band  on  Vendale's  mouth, 
and  pointed  to  the  track  behind  them.  Its  aspect 
had  been  wholly  changed  in  a  moment.  An  ava- 
lanche iiad  swept  over  it,  and  plunged  into  the  tor- 
rent at  the  bottom  of  the  gnlf  below. 

Their  appearance  at  the  solitary  Inn  not  for  beyond 
this  terrible  Bridge,  elicited  many  expressions  of  as- 
tonishment from  the  people  shut  up  in  the  house. 
"  We  stay  but  to  rest,"  said  Obenreizer,  shaking  the 
snow  from  his  dross  at  the  fire.  "  This  gentleman 
ha*  vi>rv  pressing  occasion  to  get  across ;  tell  them, 
Vendaie." 

"  Assuredly,  I  have  very  pressing  occasion.  I 
mu<t  cross." 

"  You  hear,  all  of  you.  My  friend  has  very 
pressing  occasion  to  get  across,  and  we  want  no  ad- 
vice and  no  help.  I  am  as  good  a  guide,  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  as  any  of  you.  Now,  give  us  to  eat 
and  drink." 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  and  in  nearly  the  same 
word*,  when  it  was  coming  on  dark  and  they  bad 
struggled  through  the  greatly  increased  difficulties 
of  the  road,  and  had  at  last  reached  their  destina- 
tion for  the  night,  Obenreizer  said  to  the  astonished 
people  of  the  Hospice,  gathering  about  them  at  the 


fire,  while  they  were  yet  in  the  act  of  getting  their 
clothe*.  — 


wet  shoes  off  and  shaking  the  snow  from  their 


"  It  is  well  to  understand  one  another,  friends  all. 
This  pent!  email  —  ** 

— "  Has,"  said  Vendaie,  readily  taking  him  up 
with  a  smile, 44  very  pressing  occasion  to  get  across. 
Must  cross," 

44  You  hear  ?  —  has  very  pressing  occasion  to  get 
across,  must  cross.  We  want  no  advice  and  no  help. 
I  am  mountain-born,  and  act  as  Guide.  Do  not 
worry  us  by  talking  about  it,  but  let  us  have  supper, 
and  wine,  and  bed." 

All  through  the  intense  cold  of  tho  night,  the 
same  awful  stillness.  Again  at  sunrise,  no  sunuy 
tinge  to  gild  or  redden  the  snow.  The  same  intermi- 
nable wane  of  deathly  white  ;  the  same  immovable 
air;  the  same  monotonous  gloom  in  the  sky. 

44  Travellers ! "  a  friendly  voice  called  to  them 
from  tho  door,  after  they  were  afoot,  knapsack  on 
back  and  staff  in  hand,  as  yesterday  ;  '•  recollect ! 
There  are  five  places  of  shelter,  near  together,  on 
the  dangerous  road  before  you ;  and  there  is  the 
wooden  cross,  and  there  is  the  next  Hospice.  Do 
not  stray  from  the  track.  If  the  Tourmente  comes 
on.  take  shelter  instantly  1 " 

44  The  trade  of  these  poor  devils  ! "  said  Obenrei- 
zer to  his  friend,  with  a  contemptuous  backward 
ware  of  his  hand  towards  the  voice.  "■  How  they 
stick  to  their  trade !  You  Englishmen  say  we  Swiss 
are  mercenary.    Truly,  it  does  look  like  it." 

They  bad  divided  between  the  two  knapsacks, 
such  refreshments  as  they  had  been  able  to  obtain 
that  morning,  and  as  they  deemed  it  prudent  to 
take-  Obenreizer  carried  the  wine  as  his  share  of 
the  burden ;  Vendaie,  the  bread  and  meat  and 
cheese,  and  the  flask  of  brandy. 

They  had  for  some  time  labored  upward  and  on- 
ward through  the  snow  —  which  was  now  above 
their  knees  in  the  track,  and  of  unknown  depth 
elsewhere  —  and  they  were  still  tailoring  upward 
and  onward  through  the  most  frightful  part  of  that 
i  desolation,  when  snow  began  to  fall.  At 


first,  but  a  few  flakes  descended  slowly  and  steadily. 
After  a  little  while  the  fall  grew  much  dense.-,  and 
suddenly  it  began  without  apparent  cause  to  vhirl 
itself  into  spiral  shapes.  Instantly  ensuing  upon 
this  last  change,  an  icv  blast  came  roaring  at  them, 
and  every  sound  and  force  imprisoned  until  now  wa» 
let  loose- 
One  of  the  dismal  galleries  through  which  the 
road  is  carried  at  that  |>erilous  point,  a  cave  eked 
out  by  arches  of  great  strength,  was  near  at  hand. 
They  struggled  into  it,  and  the  storm  raged  wildly. 
The  noise  of  the  wind,  the  noise  of  tho  water,  the 
thundering  down  of  displaced  masses  of  rock  and 
snow,  the  awful  voices  with  which  not  only  that 
gorge,  but  every  gorge  in  the  whole  monstrous  range 
seemed  to  be  suddenly*  endowed,  the  darkness  as  of 
night,  the  violent  revolving  of  the  snow  which  beat 
and  broke  it  into  spray  and  blinded  them,  the  mad- 
ness of  everything  around  insatiate  for  destruction, 
the  rapid  substitution  of  furious  violence  for  unnatu- 
ral calm,  and  hosts  of  appalling  sounds  for  silence  : 
these  were  things,  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  abyss,  to 
chill  the  blood,  though  the  fierce  wind,  made  actu- 
ally solid  by  ice  and  snow,  had  failed  to  chill  it. 

Obenreizer,  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  gallery 
without  ceasing,  signed  to  Vendaie  to  help  him  un- 
buckle his  knapsack.  They  could  see  each  other, 
but  could  not  have  heard  each  other  speak.  Ven- 
daie complying,  Obenreizer  produced  his  bottle  of 
wine,  and  poured  some  out,  motioning  Vendaie  to 
take  that  for  warmth's  sake,  and  not  brandy.  Yen- 
dale  again  complying,  Obenreizer  seemed  to  drink 
after  him,  and  the  two  walked  backwards  anil  for- 
wards, side  by  side ;  both  well  knowing  that  to  rest 
or  sleep  would  be  to  die. 

The  snow  came  driving  heavily  into  the  gallery 
by  the  upper  end  at  which  they  would  pass  out  of 
it,  if  they  ever  passed  out;  for  greater  dangers  lay 
on  the  road  behind  them  than  before.  The  snow 
soon  began  to  choke  the  arch.  An  hour  more,  and  it 
lay  so  high  as  to  block  out  half  of  the  returning  day- 
light. But  it  froze  hard  now,  as  it  fell,  and  could 
be  clambered  through  or  over.  The  violence  of  the 
mountain  storm  was  gradually  yielding  to  a  steady 
snowfall.  The  wind  still  raged  at  intervals,  but  not 
incessantly ;  and  when  it  paused,  the  snow  fell  in 
heavy  flakes. 

They  might  have  been  two  hours  in  their  frightful 
prison,  when  Obenreizer,  now  crunching  into  the 
mound,  now  creeping  over  it  with  his  head  bowed 
down  and  his  body  touching  the  top  of  the  arch, 
made  his  way  out  Vendaie  followed  close  upon 
him,  but  followed  without  clear  motive  or  calcula- 
tion. Tor  the  lethargy  of  Basle  was  creeping  over 
him  again,  and  mastering  his  senses. 

How  far  he  had  followed  out  of  the  gallery,  or 
with  what  obstacles  he  had  since  contended,  he 
knew  not.  He  became  roused  to  the  knowledge 
that  Oltenreizer  had  set  upon  him,  and  that  they 
were  struggling  desperately  in  the  snow.  He  be- 
came roused  to  the  remembrance  of  what  his  assail- 
ant carried  in  a  girdle.  He  felt  for  it,  drew  it, 
struck  at  him,  struggled  again,  struck  at  him  again, 
cast  him  off,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  him. 

4*  I  promised  to  guide  you  to  your  journey's  end," 
said  Obenreizer,  and  I  have  kept  my  promise. 
The  journey  of  your  life  ends  here.  Nothing  can 
prolong  it.    You  are  sleeping  as  you  stand." 

"  You  arc  a  villain.  What  have  you  done  to 
roe  V  " 

44  You  arc  a  fool.  I  have  drugged  you.  You  are 
doubly  a  fool,  for  I  drugged  you  once  before  upon 
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the  journey,  to  try  yon.  You  are  trebly  a  fool,  for 
I  am  the  thief  and  forger,  and  in  a  few  momenta  I 
shall  take  those  prooft  against  the  thief  and  forger 
from  your  insensible  body." 

The  entrapped  man  tried  to  throw  off  the  lethargy, 
but  its  fatal  hold  upon  htm  was  so  sure  that,  even 
while  he  heard  those  words,  he  stupidly  wondered 
which  of  tbem  had  been  wounded,  and  whose  blood 
it  was  that  he  saw  sprinkled  on  the  snow. 

44  What  have  1  done  to  you,"  he  asked,  heavily 
and  thickly,  "that  you  should  be  — so  base  —  a 
murderer  ?  " 

44  Done  to  me  ?  You  would  have  destroyed  me, 
but  that  you  have  como  to  your  journey's  end.  Your 
cursed  activity  interposed  between  me,  and  the  time 
I  bad  counted  on  in  which  I  might  have  replaced 
the  money.  Done  to  me  ?  You  have  come  in  my 
wav,  —  not  once,  not  twice,  but  again  and  again 
and  again.  Did  I  try  to  shake  you  off  in  the  be- 
ginning, or  no?  You  were  not  to  be  shaken  off. 
Therefore  you  die  here." 

Vendale  tried  to  think  coherently,  tried  to  speak 
coherently,  tried  to  pick  up  the  iron-shod  staff  he 
had  let  fall ;  failing  to  touch  it,  tried  to  stagger  on 
without  its  aid.  All  in  vain,  all  in  vain!  He  stum- 
bled, and  fell  heavily  forward  on  the  brink  of  the 
deep  chasm. 

Stupefied,  dozing,  unable  to  stand  upon  his  feet, 
a  veil  Defore  his  eyes,  his  sense  of  hearing  deadened, 
he  made  such  a  vigorous  rally  that,  supporting  him- 
self on  his  hands,  be  saw  his  enemy  slaudiug  calmly 
over  him,  and  heard  him  speak. 

44  You  call  me  murderer."  said  Obenreizer,  with 
a  grim  laugh.  44  The  name  matters  very  little. 
But  at  least  I  have  set  my  life  against  yours,  for  I 
am  surrounded  by  dangers,  and  may  never  make 
my  way  out  of  this  place.  The  1'onrmenit  is  rising 
again.  The  snow  is  on  the  whirl.  I  must  have  the 
papers  now.    Every  moment  has  my  life  in  it." 

44  Stop  !  "  cried  Vendale,  in  a  terrible  voice,  stag- 
gering up  with  a  last  flash  of  fire  breaking  out  of 
him,  and  clutching  the  thievish  hands  at  his  breast, 
in  both  of  his.  44  Stop !  Stand  away  from  me  ! 
God  bless  my  Marguerite  !  Happily  she  will  never 
know  how  I  died.  Stand  off  from  me  and  let  me 
look  at  your  murderous  face.  Let  it  remind  me  — 
of  something  —  left  to  say." 

The  sijrht  of  him  fighting  so  hard  for  his  senses, 
and  the  doubt  whether  he  might  not  for  the  instant 
be  possessed  by  the  strength  of  a  dozen  men,  kept 
his  opponent  still.  Wildly  faring  at  him,  Vendale 
faltered  out  the  broken  words,  — 

u  It  shall  not  be  —  the  trust  —  of  the  dead  —  be- 
trayed by  me  —  reputed  parents  —  misiuhcrited 
fortune  —  see  to  it ! " 

As  his  head  dropped  on  his  breast,  and  he  stum- 
bled on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  as  before,  the  thievish 
hands  went  once  more,  quick  and  busy,  to  his  breast 
He  made  a  convulsive  attempt  to  cry  "No !  "  des- 
perately rolled  himself  over  into  the  gulf;  and  sank 
away  from  his  enemy's  touch,  like  a  phantom  in  a 
dreadful  - 


The  mountain  storm  raged  again,  and  passed 
again.  The  awful  mountain-voices  died  away,  the 
moon  rose,  and  the  soft  and  silent  snow  fell. 

Two  men  and  two  large  dogs  came  out  at  the 
door  of  the  Hospice.  The  men  looked  carefully 
around  them,  and  up  at  the  sky.  The  dogs  rolled 
in  the  snow,  and  took  it  into  their  mouths,  and  cast 
it  up  with  their  paws. 

One  of  the  men  said  to  the  other :  44  We  may 


venture  now.  We  may  find  them  in  one  of  the  five 
Refuges.*  Each  fastened  on  his  back  a  basket ; 
each  took  in  his  hand  a  strong  spiked  pole ;  each 
girded  under  his  arms  a  looped  end  of  a  stout  rope, 
so  that  they  were  tied  together. 

Suddenly  the  dogs  desisted  from  their  gambols  ia 
the  snow,  stood  looking  down  the  ascent,  put  their 
noses  up.  put  their  noses  down,  became  greatly  ex- 
cited, anu  broke  into  a  deep,  loud  bay  together. 

The  two  men  looked  in  the  faces  of  two  dogs. 
The  two  dogs  looked,  with  at  least  equal  intelli- 
gence, in  the  faces  of  the  two  men. 

44  Au  secours,  then!  Help!  To  the  rescue!'* 
cried  the  two  men.  The  two  dogs,  with  a  glad, 
deep,  generous  bark,  bounded  away. 

44  Two  more  mad  ones  1 "  said  the  men,  stricken 
motionless,  and  looking  away  into  the  moonlight. 
"  Is  it  possible  in  Buch  weather !  And  one  of  them 
a  woman ! " 

Each  of  the  dogs  had  the  corner  of  a  woman's 
dress  in  its  mouth,  and  drew  her  along.  She  fon- 
dled their  heads  as  she  came  up,  and  she  came  up 
through  the  snow  with  an  accustomed  tread.  Not  so 
the  large  man  with  her,  who  was  spent  and  winded. 

44  Dear  guides,  dear  friends  of  travellers !  I  am 
of  your  country.  We  seek  two  gentlemen  cross- 
ing the  Pass,  who  should  have  reached  the  Hospice 
this  evening." 

44  They  have  reached  it,  ma'am selle." 

44  Thank  Heaven  !    O  thank  Heaven  ! " 

"  But,  unhappily,  they  have  gone  on  again.  We 
are  setting  forth  to  seek  them  even  now.  We  had 
to  wait  until  the  Tourmente  passed.  It  has  been 
fearful  up  here." 

"  Dear  guides,  dear  friends  of  travellers  f  Let  me 
go  with  you.  Let  me  go  with  you.  for  the  love  of 
(Jon!  One  of  those  gentlemen  is  to  be  my  hus- 
band. 1  love  him,  O  so  dearly.  O  so  dearly ! 
You  see  I  am  not  faint,  you  see  I  am  not  tired.  I 
am  born  a  peasant-girl.  I  will  show  you  that  1  know 
well  how  to  fasten  myself  to  your  ropes.  I  will  do 
it  with  my  own  hands.'  I  will  swear  to  be  brave  and 
jrood.  But  let  me  go  with  you,  let  me  go  with  you  ! 
If  any  mischance  should  have  befallen  him,  my 
love  would  find  him,  when  nothing  else  could.  On 
my  knees,  dear  friends  of  travellers  !  By  the  love 
your  dear  mothers  had  for  your  fathers  !" 

The  good  rough  fellows  were  moved.  41  After  all," 
they  murmured  to  one  another,  44  she  speaks  but  the 
truth.  She  knows  the  ways  of  the  mountains.  See 
how  marvellously  she  has'  come  here !  But  as  to 
Monsieur  there,  ma'amselle  V  " 

44  Dear  Mr.  Joey,"  said  Marguerite,  addressing 
him  in  his  own  tongue,  "you  will  remain  at  the 
bouse,  and  wait  for  me  ;  will  you  not  V  " 

44  If  I  know'd  which  o'  you  two  recommended  it," 
growled  Joey  Ladle,  eying  the  two  men  with  great 
indignation, 41  I  "d  fight  you  for  sixpence,  ami  give 
vou  half  a  crown  towards  your  expenses.  No,  miss, 
\  'II  stick  by  you  as  long  as  there 's  any  sticking  left 
in  me,  and  I  '11  die  for  you  when  I  can't  do  belter." 
The  state  of  the  moon  rendering  it  highly  important 
that  no  time  should  be  lost,  and  the  dogs  snowing 
signs  of  great  uneasiness,  the  two  men  quickly  took 
their  resolution.  The  rope  that  yoked  them  to- 
gether was  exchanged  for  a  longer  one ;  the  party 
were  secured,  Marguerite  second,  and  the  Cellar- 
man  last ;  and  they  set  out  for  the  Refuges.  The 
actual  distance  of  those  places  was  nothing ;  the 
whole  five  and  the  next  Hospice  to  boot,  being  with- 
in two  miles ;  but  the  ghastly  way  was  whitened  out 
and  sheeted  over. 
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They  made  no  miss  in  reaching  the  Gallery  where 
the  two  bad  taken  shelter.  The  second  storm  of 
wind  and  snow  had  so  wildly  swept  over  it  since, 
that  their  tracks  were  gone.  But  the  dogs  went  to 
ait<l  fro  with  their  noses  down,  and  were  confident. 
The  party  stopping,  however,  at  the  farther  arch, 
where  the  second  storm  had  been  especially  furious, 
anil  where  U»e  drift  was  deep,  the  dogs  became 
troubled,  and  went  about  and  about,  in  quest  of  a 
lost  purpose. 

The  great  abyss  being  known  to  lie  on  the  right, 
they  wandered  too  much  to  the  left,  and  had  to  re- 
gain the  w.iy  with  infinite  labor  through  a  deep  field 
ot  snow.  The  leader  of  the  line  bad  stopped  it,  and 
wn  Liking  note  of  the  landmarks,  when  one  of  the 
d<v<  fell  to  tearing  up  the  snow  a  little  before  tbem. 
Advancing  and  stooping  to  look  at  it,  thinking  that 
aoiitu  one  ruijjht  be  overwhelmed  there,  they  saw 
that  it  was  stained,  and  that  the  stain  was  red- 

Tlie  oilier  dog  was  now  seen  to  look  over  the 
brink  of  the  pull',  with  his  forelegs  straightened  out, 
h-»l  ho  sliould  fall  into  it,  and  to  trem'.le  in  every 
limb.  Then  the  dog  who  had  found  the  stained 
sm»w  joined  him,  and  then  they  ran  to  and  fro,  dis- 
tressed and  whining.  Finally,  they  both  stopped  on 
the  In  ink  together,  and  setting  up  their  beads, 
howled  dolefully. 

"  There  in  some  one  lying  below,"  said  Marguerite. 
"  1  think  so,"  said  the  foremost  man.    "  Stand 
well  inward,  the  two  last,  and  let  us  look  over." 

The  l.i M  man  kindled  two  torches  from  his  basket, 
and  handed  them  forward.  The  leader  taking  one. 
aud  Marguerite  the  other,  they  looked  down  ;  now 
shading  the  torches,  now  moving  them  to  the  right 
or  left,  now  raising  tbem,  now  depressing  them,  as 
moonlight  tar  below  contended  with  black  shadows. 
A  pien  uigery  from  Marguerite  broke  a  long  silence. 

••  My  <iud  '.  On  a  projecting  point,  where  a  wall 
of  ice  »trcu-he«  forward  over  the  torrent,  I  see  a  hu- 

"  Where,  ma'am&elle,  where  ?" 

"  S» there  !   On  the  shelf  of  ice  below  the  dogs  ! " 

The  leader,  with  a  sickened  aspect,  drew  inward, 
anil  they  were  all  silent  But  they  were  not  all  in- 
active, lor  Marguerite,  with  swift  and  skilful  fingers, 
had  l^i. n  lied  both  berseli  and  him  from  the  rope  in 

•  ft-w  .ei  olids. 

-  Sl,.iw  me  the  basket*.  These  two  are  the  only 
n»f»-*  '  " 

•  li.e  only  ropes  here,  ma'amselle;  but  at  the 

IU,..,e 

•  li  Uc  is  idive  —  I  know  it  is  my  lover  —  he  will 
U-  :  U  lore  you  can  return.  Dear  (ittides ! 
|f.e»~-d  friends  of  travellers  I  l^xik  at  m«.  Watch 
ii» »  Imh  I'  If  they  falter  or  go  wrong,  make  roe 
<"'"  |H,..mer  by  force.  If  they  are  steady  and  go 
rvin.  lit-.|.  tue  to  save  him  !" 

^uded  herself  with  a  cord  under  the  breast 
•i.i  unci,  tiie  funned  it  into'a  kind  of  jacket,  she 
<it-—  i  mi..  knoU.  she  laid  its  end  Hide  liy  mile  with 

W"  I  •<  'he  other  cord,  she  twisted  and  twined 

t„.  i»„  t..;,-iher,  she  knotted  Uiem  together,  she  net 
li-'i  u*,i  i|>im  the  knots,  she  strained  them,  she  held 
li*.  in  ••».  i lie  two  men  to  strain  at. 
••  >  ..•  c  inspired, "  they  said  to  one  another. 

•  U»    the   Almighty's  mercy!"   she  e.xi  laimed. 

*  \  >■•  know  that  I  am  by  lar  the  lightest  here, 
tin,-  tli<*  brandy  ami  the  wine,  and  lower  me 
■l.mi.  i><  iniu.  Then  go  for  assistance  and  a  stronger 
r.i|.e  V  iu  see  that  when  it  is  lowered  to  me  — 
l-.,  *i  'ln«  al>out  roe  now  —  I  can  make  it  fast  and 
•aie  Ui  ut>  body.    Ahve  or  dead,  1  will  briug  him 


up,  or  die  with  him.    I  lore  him 
I  say  more  ?  ** 

They  turned  to  her  companion,  but  he  was  \ying 
senseless  on  the  snow. 

"  Lower  me  down  to  him,"  she  said,  taking  two 
little  kegs  they  bad  brought,  and  banging  them 
about  her,  or  I  will  dash  myself  to  pieces!  I  am 
a  peasant,  and  I  know  no  giddiness  or  fear ;  and 
this  is  nothing  to  me,  and  1  passionately  love  him. 
Lower  me  down  ! " 

"  Ma'amselle,  ma'amselle,  he  must  be  dying  or 
dead." 

14  Dying  or  dead,  my  husband's  head  shall  lie  upon 
my  breast,  or  I  will  dash  myself  to  pieces." 

They  yielded,  overborne.  With  such  precautions 
as  their  skill  and  the  circumstances  admitted,  they 
let  her  slip  from  the  summit,  guiding  herself  down 
the  precipitous  icy  wall  with  her  hand,  and  they 
lowered  down,  ami  lowered  down,  and  lowered 
down,  until  the  cry  came  up:  "  Enough  !  " 

"  Is  it  really  he,  and  is  he  dead  V  "  they  called 
down,  looking  over. 

The  cry  came  up :  "  He  is  insensible ;  but  his 

"  How  does  he  lie  V  " 

The  cry  came  up  :  "  Upon  a  ledge  of  ice.  It  has 
thawed  beneath  him,  and  it  will  thaw  beneath  me. 
Hasten.    If  we  die,  I  am  content" 

One  of  the  two  men  hurried  off  with  the  dogs  at 
such  topmost  speed  as  he  could  make ;  the  other  set 
up  the  lighted  torches  in  the  snow,  and  applied  him- 
self to  recovering  the  Englishman.  Much  snow- 
chafing  and  some  brandy  got  him  on  his  legs,  but 
delirious  and  quite  unconscious  where  he  was. 

The  watch  remained  upon  the  brink,  and  his  cry 
went  down  continually  :  "  Courage  !  They  will  soon 
be  here.  How  goes  it?"  And  the  cry  came  up: 
gainst  mine.  I  warm  him  in 
off  the  rope,  for  the  ice  melts 
under  us,  and  the  rope  would  separate  me  from  him  ; 
but  I  am  not  afraid." 

The  moon  went  down  behind  the  mountain-tops, 
and  all  the  abyss  lay  in  darkness.  The  cry  went 
down:  "  How  goes  it  ?  "  The  cry  came  up  :  "  Wc 
are  sinking  lower,  but  his  heart  still  beats  against 
mine." 

At  length,  the  eager  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  a 
flare  of  light  upon  the  snow,  proclaimed  that  help 
was  coming  on.  Twenty  or  thirty  men,  lamps, 
torches,  litters,  ropes,  blankets,  wood  to  kindle  a 
great  fire,  restoratives  and  stimulants,  came  in  fast 
The  dogs  ran  from  one  man  to  another,  and  from 
this  thing  to  that,  and  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss, 
dumbly  entreating  Speed,  speed,  speed  ! 

The  cry  went  down  :  "Thanks  to  (Jod,  all  is 
ready.    How  goes  it  ?  " 

The  cry  came  up :  "  Wc  are  sinking  still,  and  we 
are  deadly  cold.  His  heart  no  longer  beats  against 
mine.  Ix>t  no  one  come  down,  to  add  to  our  weight. 
Lower  the  rope  only." 

The  lire  was  kindled  high,  a  great  glare  of  torches 
lighted  the  sides  of  the  precipice,  lamps  were  low- 
ered, a  strong  rope  was  lowered.  She  could  be  seen 
passing  it  round  him,  and  making  it  secure. 

The  cry  came  up  into  a  deathly  silence  :  "  Raise ! 
Softly ! "  They  could  see  her  diminished  figure 
shrink,  as  be  w'as  swung  into  the  air. 

Thev  gave  no  shout  when  some  of  them  laid  him 
on  a  liner,  and  others  lowered  another  strong  rope. 
The  cry  again  came  up  into  a  deathly  silence : 
"  liaise  I  Softly  !  "  But  when  they  caught  her  at 
the  brink,  then  tbey  shouted,  then  tbey  wept,  then 


**  His  heart  still  beats  against  mine, 
mv  arms.    I  have 
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they  gave  thanks  to  Heaven,  then  they  kissed  her 
feet,  then  they  kissed  her  dress,  then  the  dogs  ca- 
ressed her,  licked  her  icy  hands,  and  with  their  hon- 
est faces  warmed  her  frozen  bosom ! 

She  broke  from  them  all,  and  sank  over  him  on 
his  litter,  with  both  her  loving  hands  upon  the  heart 
that  stood  stUL 


ACT  IV. 

THE  CLOCK-LOCK. 

The  pleasant  scene  was  Neuchatel ;  the  pleasant 
month  was  April ;  the  pleasant  place  was  a  notary's 
office ;  the  pleasant  person  in  it  was  the  notary  :  a 
rosy,  hearty,  handsome  old  man,  chief  notary  of 
Neuchfttel,  known  far  and  wide  in  the  canton  as 
Maitrc  Voigt.  Professionally  and  personally,  the 
notary  was  a  popular  citizen.  His  innumerable 
kindnesses  ana  his  innumerable  oddities  had  for 
years  made  him  one  of  the  recognized  public  char- 
acters of  the  pleasant  Swiss  town.  His  long  brown 
frock-coat  aud  his  black  skullcap  were  among  the 
institutions  of  the  place;  and  he  carried  a  snuff-box 
which,  in  point  of  size,  was  popularly  believed  to  be 
without  a  parallel  in  Europe. 

There  was  another  person  in  the  notary's  office, 
not  so  pleasant  as  the  notary.  This  was  Obenreizer. 

An  oddly  pastoral  kind  of  office  it  was,  and  one 
that  would  never  have  answered  in  England.  It 
stood  in  a  neat  back  yard,  fenced  off  from  a  pretty 
llower-ganlen.  Goats  browsed  in  the  door-way,  and 
a  cow  was  within  half  a  dozen  feet  of  keeping  com- 
pany with  the  clerk.  Mail  re  Voigt's  room  was  a 
bright  and  varnished  little  room,  with  panelled 
wall*,  like  a  toy-chamber.  According  to  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  roses,  sunflowers,  hollyhocks,  peeped  in 
at  the  windows.  Maitre  Voigt's  bees  hummed 
through  the  office  all  the  summer,  in  at  this  window 
and  out  at  that,  taking  it  frequently  in  their  day's 
work,  as  if  honey  were  to  be  made  from  Maitre 
Voigt's  sweet  disposition.  A  large  musical  box  on 
the  chimney-piece  often  trilled  away  at  the  Over- 
ture to  Era  Diavolo,  or  a  selection  from  William 
Tell,  with  a  chirruping  liveliness  that  had  to  be 
stopped  by  force  on  the  entrance  of  a  client,  and  ir- 
reprcssibly  broke  out  again  the  moment  his  back 
was  turned. 

"  Courage,  courage,  my  good  fellow  ! "  said  Maitre 
Voigt,  patting  Obenreizer  on  the  knee,  in  a  fatherly 
and  comforting  way.  "  You  will  begin  a  new  life 
to-morrow  morning  in  my  office  here." 

Obenreizer  —  dressed  in  mourning  and  subdued 
in  manner  —  lifted  his  hand,  with  a  white  handker- 
chief in  it,  to  the  region  of  his  heart.  "  The  grati- 
tude is  here,"  he  said.  "  But  the  words  to  express 
it  are  not  here." 

"  Ta-ta-ta !  Don't  talk  to  mc  about  gratitude !  " 
said  Maitre  Voigt.  44  I  hate  to  see  a  man  oppressed. 
I  sec  you  oppressed,  and  1  hold  out  my  hand  to  you 
by  instinct.  Besides,  I  am  not  too  old  yet  to  re- 
member my  young  days.  Your  father  sent  mo  my 
first  client.  (It  was  ou  a  question  of  half  an  acre 
of  vineyard  that  seldom  bore  any  grapes.)  Do  I  owe 
nothing  to  your  father's  son  V  I  owe  him  a  debt 
of  friendly  obligation,  and  I  pay  it  to  you.  That 's 
rather  neatly  expressed,  I  thiuk,"  added  Maitre 
Voigt,  in  high  good-humor  with  himself.  "  Permit 
me  to  reward  my  own  merit  with  a  pinch  of  snuff! " 

Obenreizer  dropped  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  as 
though  he  were  not  even  worthy  to  see  the  notary 
take  snuff. 


"  Do  me  one  last  favor,  sir,"  he  said,  when  he 
raised  his  eyes.  "  Do  not  act  on  impulse.  Thus 
far,  you  have  only  a  general  knowledge  of  my  posi- 
tion." Hear  the  case  for  and  against  me,  in  its  de- 
tails, before  you  take  me  into  your  office.  Ia'X  my 
claim  on  your  benevolence  be  recognized  by  your 
sound  reason  as  well  as  by  your  excellent  heart.  In 
that  case,  I  may  hold  up  my  head  against  the  bit- 
terest of  my  enemies,  and  build  myself  a  new  rcpo- 
tatiou  on  the  ruins  of  the  character  I  have-  lost." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  Maitre  Voigt.  44  You  speak 
well,  my  son.  You  will  be  a  fine  lawyer  one  of 
these  days." 

44  The  details  are  not  many,**  pursued  Obenreizer. 
"  My  troubles  begin  with  the  accidental  death  of  my 
late  travelling  companion,  my  lost  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Vcndale." 

"  Mr.  Vendale,"  repeated  the  notary.  "  Just  so. 
I  have  heard  and  read  of  the  name,  several  times 
within  these  two  months.  The  name  of  the  unfor- 
tunate English  gentleman  who  was  killed  on  the 
Simplon.  When  you  got  that  scar  upon  your  cheek 
and  neck." 

44  —  From  my  own  knife,"  said  Obenreizer,  touch- 
ing what  must  have  been  an  ugly  gash  at  the  time 
of  its  infliction. 

44  From  your  own  knife,"  assented  the  notary, 
"  and  in  trying  to  save  him.  Good,  good,  good. 
That  was  very  good.  Vendale.  Yes.  I  have  sev- 
eral times,  lately,  thought  it  droll  that  I  should  once 
have  had  a  client  of  that  name." 

"  But  the  world,  sir,"  returned  Obenreizer, 44  is  so 
small ! "  Nevertheless,  he  made  a  mental  note  that 
the  notary  had  once  had  a  client  of  that  name. 

44  As  i  was  saying,  sir,  the  death  of  that  dear  trav- 
elling comrade  begins  my  troubles.  What  follows? 
I  save  myself.  I  go  down  to  Milan.  I  am  received 
with  coldness  by  Dcfrcsnier  and  Company.  Shortly 
afterwards,  I  am  discharged  by  Dcfrcsnier  and  Com- 
pany. Why  ?  They  give  no  reason  why.  I  ask, 
do  thev  assail  my  honor  ?  No  answer.  1  ask.  what 
is  the  imputation  against  me  V  No  answer.  I  ask, 
where  are  their  proofs  against  me  ?  No  answer.  1 
ask,  what  am  I  to  think  i  The  reply  is, '  M.  Oben- 
reizer is  free  to  thiuk  what  he  will.  What  M.  Oben- 
reizer thinks,  is  of  no  importance  to  Defresnier  and 
Companv.'    And  that  is  all." 

"Perfectly.  That  is  all."  assented  the  notary, 
taking  a  large  pinch  of  snuff. 

44  But  is  tliat  enough,  sir?" 

44  That  is  not  enough."  said  Maitre  Voigt-  44  The 
House  of  Dcfrcsnier  are  my  fellow-townsmen,  — 
much  respected,  much  esteemed, — but  the  House  of 
Dcfrcsnier  must  not  silently  destroy  a  man's  charac- 
ter. You  can  rebut  assertion.  But  how  can  you 
rebut  silence  V  " 

"  Your  sense  of  justice;  my  dear  patron,"  answered 
Obenreizer,  44  states  in  a  word  the  cruelty  of  the 
case.  Does  it  stop  there  ?  No.  For,  what  follows 
upon  that?" 

44  True,  my  poor  boy,"  said  the  notary,  with  a 
comforting  nod  or  two ;  44  vour  ward  rebels  upon 
that." 

"  Rebels  is  too  soft  a  word,"  retorted  Obenreizer. 
'•My  ward  revolts  from  me  with  horror.  My  ward 
defies  mc.  My  ward  withdraws  herself  from  my 
authority,  and  "takes  shelter  (Madame  Dor  with  her) 
in  the  house  of  that  English  lawyer,  Mr.  Bintrey, 
who  replies  to  your  summons  to  her  to  submit  her- 
self to  my  authority,  that  she  will  not  do  so." 

44  —  And  who  afterwards  writes,"  said  the  notary, 
moving  his  Urge  snuff-box  to  look  among  the  papen 
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underneath  it  for  the  letter,  "  that  ho  is  coming  to 
confer  with  ine." 

Indeed ?"  replied  Obcnreizer,  rather  checked. 
"  Well,  air.    Have  I  no  legal  rights  ?  " 

"  Assuredly,  ray  j>oor  boy,"  returned  the  notary. 
"  All  l>ut  felon*  have  their  legal  rights." 

••  Aud  who  calU  ine  felon  '■  "  said  Obcnreizer, 
fiercely. 

-  No  one.  Be  calm  under  vour  wrongs.  If  the 
Hon*'  of  Defreanier  would  call  you  felon,  indeed, 
we  should  know  how  to  deal  with  tiiem." 

While  «aving  these  words,  he  had  handed  Bin- 
trey's  very  short  letter  to  Obenreizer,  who  now  read 
it  and  gave  it  back. 

••  In  saving,"  observed  Obenreizer,  with  recovered 
com|x>*urv.  •*  that  be  is  coming  to  confer  with  you, 
this  English  lawyer  means  that  he  is  coming  to  deny 
my  authority  over  my  ward." 

••  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sturv  of  it.  I  know  him.  He  is  obstinate 
and  contentious.  You  will  tell  me,  my  dear  sir. 
whether  mv  authority  is  unassailable,  untd  my  ward 
»  of  age?* 

"  Absolutely  unassailable." 

"  1  will  enforce  it.  I  will  make  her  submit  herself 
to  it.  For,"  said  Obcnreizer,  changing  his  angry 
tone  to  one  of  grateful  submission,  "  I  owe  it  to  you, 
sir ;  to  you,  who  have  so  confidingly  taken  an  in- 
jured man  under  your  protection,  and  into  your 
employment." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,"  said  Maitre  Voigt.  "No 
more  of  this  now,  and  no  thanks !  Be  here  to-mor- 
row morning,  before  the  other  clerk  comes,  —  be- 
tween seven  and  eight.  You  will  find  me  in  this 
room  ;  and  I  will  myself  initiate  you  in  your  work. 
Go  away !  go  away !  I  have  letters  to  write.  I 
won't  hear  a  word  more." 

Dismissed  with  this  generous  abruptness,  and  sat- 
isfied with  the  favorable  impression  he  had  left  on 
the  old  man's  mind,  Obenreizer  was  at  leisure  to 
revert  to  the  mental  note  he  had  made  that  Maitre 
Voigt  onre  had  a  client  whose  name  was  Vendale. 
"  I  ought  to  know  England  well  enough  by  this 
s  " ;  so  his  meditations  r 


ran,  as  he  sat  on  a  bench 
in  the  vard ;  "  and  it  is  not  a  name  I  ever  encoun- 
tered there,  except "  he  looked  involuntarily  over  his 
shoulder  —  "  as  his  name.  Is  the  world  so  small  that 
I  cannot  (ret  away  from  him,  even  now  when  he  is 
dead?  He  confessed  at  the  last  that  he  had  be- 
trayed the  trust  of  the  dead,  and  misinherited  a  for- 
tune. And  I  was  to  see  to  it.  And  I  was  to  stand 
off",  that  my  face  might  remind  him  of  it.  Why  my 
face,  unless  it  concerned  me  /  I  ani  sure  of  his 
words,  for  they  have  been  in  my  ears  ever  since. 
Can  there  be  anything  bearing  on  them,  in  the  keep- 
ing of  this  old  idiot  ?  Anything  to  repair  my  for- 
tunes, and  blacken  his  memory  ?  He  dwelt  upon 
mv  earliest  remembrances,  that  night  at  Basle. 
Why.  unless  he  had  a  purpose  in  it  ?  " 

Maitre  Voigt's  two  largest  he-goats  were  butting 
at  him  to  butt  htm  out  of  the  place,  as  if  for  that  dis- 
resp'vtl'al  mention  of  their  master.  So  he  got  up 
and  lell  the  place.  But  be  walked  alone  for  a  long 
time  on  the  bonier  of  the  lake,  with  his  head 
drooped  in  deep  thought. 

Between  seven  and  eight  next  moniin^  he  pre- 
sented himself  again  at  the  office.  Ho  found  the 
notary  ready  for  him,  at  work  on  some  papers  which 
had  come  in  on  the  previous  evening.  In  a  few 
clear  words,  Maitre  Voigt  explained  the  routine  of 
the  office,  and  the  duties  Obenreizer  would  be  ex- 
pected to  perform.    It  still  wanted  five  minutes  to 


eight  when  the  preliminary  instructions  were  de- 
clared to  be  complete. 

"  I  will  show  you  over  the  house  and  the  offices," 
said  Maitre  Voigt,  "  but  I  must  put  away  these  pa- 
pers first.  They  come  from  the  municipal  author- 
ities, and  they  must  be  taken  special  care  of." 

Obenreizer  saw  his  chance,  here,  of  finding  out 
the  repository  in  which  his  employer's  private  pa- 
pers were  kept 

"  Can't  I  save  you  the  trouble,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Can't  I  put  those  documents  away  under  your  di- 
rections ?  " 

Maitre  Voigt  laughed  softly  to  himself;  closed  the 
portfolio  in  which  the  papers"  had  been  sent  to  him  ; 
handed  it  to  Obenreizer. 

"  Suppose  you  try,"  ho  said.  "  All  my  papers  of 
importance  arc  kept  yonder." 

He  pointed  to  a  heavy  oaken  door,  thickly  stud- 
ded with  nails,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room.  Ap- 
proaching the  door  with  the  portfolio,  Obenreizer 
discovered  to  his  astonishment  that  there  were  no 
means  whatever  of  opening  it  from  the  outside. 
There  was  no  handle,  no  liolt,  no  key,  and  (climax 
of  passive  obstruction  ! )  no  keyhole. 

"  There  is  a  second  door  to  this  room  ?  "  said 
Obenreizer,  appealing  to  the  notary. 

"  No,"  said  Maitre  Voigt.    "  Guess  again." 

"There  is  a  window?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  window  has  been 
bricked  up.  The  only  way  in  is  the  way  by  that 
door.  Do  you  give  it'up  ?  "  cried  Maitre'Voigt,  in 
high  triumph.  "  Listen,  mv  good  fellow,  and  tell 
me  if  you  hear  nothing  inside  ?  " 

Obenreizer  listened  for  a  moment,  and  started 
back  from  the  door. 

"  I  know ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  beard  of  this 
when  I  was  apprenticed  here  at  the  watchmaker's. 
Perrin  Brothers  have  finished  their  famous  clock- 
lock  at  last,  —  and  vou  have  got  it" 

"Bravo!"  said  Maitre  Voigt.  "The  clock-lock 
it  is  !  There,  my  son  I  There,  you  have  one  more 
of  what  the  good  people  of  this  town  call, '  Daddy 
Voigt's  follies.'  With  all  my  heart!  Let  those 
laugh  who  win.  No  thief  can  steal  my  keys.  No 
burglar  can  pick  my  lock.  No  power  on  earth, 
short  of  a  battering-ram  or  a  barrel  of  gunpowder, 
can  move  that  door,  till  my  little  sentinel  inside  — 
my  worthy  friend  who  goes  '  Tick,  Tick,'  as  I  tell 
him  —  says, 4  Open ! '  The  big  door  obeys  the  bttle 
Tick,  Tick,  and  the  little  Tick,  Tick,  obeys  me. 
That!"  cried  Daddy  Voigt,  snapping  his  fingers, 
"for  all  the  thieves  in  Christendom T" 

"May  I  see  it  in  action?"  asked  Obenreizer. 
"  Pardon  my  curiosity,  dear  sir !  You  know  that  I 
was  once  a  tolerable  worker  in  the  clock  trade." 

"  Certainly  you  shall  see  it  in  action,"  said  Maitre 
Voigt.  "  What  is  the  time  now  ?  One  minute  to 
eight  Watch,  and  in  one  minute  you  will  see  the 
door  open  of  itseli." 

In  one  minute,  smoothly  and  slowly  and  silently, 
as  if  invisible  hands  had  set  it  free,  the  heavy  door, 
opened  inward,  and  disclosed  a  dark  chamber  be- 
yond. On  three  sides,  shelves  filled  the  walls,  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  Arranged  on  the  shelves,  were 
rows  upon  rows  of  boxes  made  in  the  pretty  inlaid 
woodwork  of  Switzerland,  and  bearing  inscribed  on 
their  fronts  (for  the  most  part  in  fanciful  colored 
letters)  the  names  of  the  notary's  clients. 

Maitre  Voigt  lighted  a  taper,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  room. 

"  You  shall  see  the  clock,"  he  said,  proudly.    "  I 
the  greatest  curiosity  in  Europe.    It  is  only 
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a  privileged  few  whose  eyes  can  look  at  it  1  give 
the  privilege  to  your  good  father's  son,  —  you  shall 
be  one  of  the  favored  few  who  enter  the  room  with 
me.  See !  here  it  in,  on  the  right-hand  wall  at  the 
■ide  of  the  door." 

"An  ordinary  clock,"  exclaimed  Obenreizer. 
"No!  Not  an  ordinary  clock  It  has  only  one 
hand." 

44  Aha  ! "  said  Maitrc  Voigt.  44  Not  an  ordinary 
clock,  my  friend.  No,  no.  That  one  hand  goes 
round  the  dial.  As  I  put  it,  so  it  regulates  the 
hour  at  which  the  door  shall  open.  See!  The 
hand  points  to  eight.  At  eight  the  door  opened.  a> 
you  saw  for  yourself." 

"  Does  it  open  more  than  once  in  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours  ?  "  asked  Obenreizer. 

44  More  than  once  ? "  repeated  the  notary,  with 
great  scorn.  "You  don't  know,  my  good  friend, 
Tick,  Tick!  He  will  open  the  door  as  often  as 
I  ask  him.  All  he  wante  is  bis  directions,  and  he 
gets  them  here.  Look  below  the  dial.  Here  is  a 
half  circle  of  steel  let  into  the  wall,  and  here  is  a 
hand  (called  the  regulator)  that  travels  round  it, 
just  as  my  hand  chooses.  Notice,  if  you  please,  that 
there  arc  figures  to  guide  me  on  the  half  circle 
of  steel.  Figure  I.  means :  Open  once  in  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  Figure  II.  means :  Open  twice  ; 
and  so  on  the  end.  I  set  the  regulator  every 
morning,  after  I  have  read  my  letters,  and  when  I 
know  what  my  day's  work  is  to  be.  Would  you 
like  to  see  me  set  it  now  ?  What  is  to-day  ? 
Wednesday.  Good  !  This  is  the  day  of  our  rine- 
club;  there  is  little  busineas  to  do;  I  grant  a  half 
holiday.  No  work  here  to-day,  after  three  o'clock. 
Let  us  first  put  away  this  portfolio  of  municipal 
papers.  There  I  No  need  to  trouble  Tick-Tick  to 
open  the  door  until  eight  to-morrow.  Good  I  I 
leave  the  dial-hand  at  eight;  I  put  back  the  regu- 
lator to  14 1.  ";  I  close  the  door ;  and  closed  the  door 
remains,  past  all  opening  by  anybody,  till  to-mor- 
row  morning  at  eight." 

Obenreizer's  quickness  instantly  saw  the  means 
by  which  be  might  make  the  clock-lock  betray  its 
master's  confidence,  and  place  its  master's  papers 
at  his  disposal. 

44  Stop,  sir  ! "  he  cried,  at  the  moment  when  the 
notary  was  closing  the  door.  14  Don't  I  see  some- 
thing moving  among  the  boxes,  —  on  the  tloor 
there,  ?  " 

J Maltre  Voigt  turned  bis  back  for  a  moment  to 
t.  In  that  moment,  Obenreizer's  ready  hand 
put  the  regulator  on,  from  the  figure  44 1."  to  the  fig- 
ure 44 II."  Unless  tbe  notary  looked  again  at  tbe 
half  circle  of  steel,  the  door  would  open  at  eight 
that  evening,  as  well  as  at  eight  next  morning,  and 
nobody  but  Obenreizer  would  know  it) 
Th< 


44  There  is  nothing  ! "  said  Maltre  Voigt.  44  Your 
troubles  have  shaken  your  nerves,  my  son.  Some 
shadow  thrown  by  my  taper;  or  some  poor  little 
beetle,  who  lives  among  the  old  lawyer's  secrets, 
running  away  from  the  light  Hark  !  I  bear  your 
fellow-clerk  in  tbe  office.  To  work  I  to  work !  and 
build  to-day  the  first  step  that  leads  to  your  new 
fortunes ! " 

He  good-humoredly  pushed  Obenreizer  out  be- 
fore him ;  extinguished  the  taper,  with  a  last  fond 
glance  at  his  clock  which  passed  harmlessly  over 
the  regulator  beneath ;  and  closed  the  oaken  door. 

At  three,  the  office  was  shut  up.  The  notary 
and  everybody  in  the  notary's  employment,  with 
one  exception,  went  to  see  the  rifle-shooting.  Oben- 
bad  pleaded  that  he  was  not  in  spirits  for  a 


public  festival.  Nobody  knew  what  had  become  of 
him.  It  was  believed  that  he  had  slipped  away  for 
a  solitary  walk. 

The  bouse  and  offices  had  been  closed  but  a  few 
minutes,  when  tbe  door  of  a  shining  wardrobe,  in 
the  notary's  shining  room,  opened,  and  Obenreifer 
stepped  out  He  walked  to  a  window,  unclosed  the 
shutters,  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  escape  un- 
seen by  way  of  tbe  garden,  turned  back  into  tbe 
room,  and  took  his  place  in  the  notary's  easy-chair. 
Ho  was  locked  up  in  the  house,  and  there  were  five 
hours  to  wait  before  eight  o'clock  came. 

He  wore  his  way  through  tbe  five  hours :  some- 
times reading  the  book's  and  newspapers  that  lay  on 
the  table,  sometimes  thinking,  sometimes  walking  to 
and  fro.  Sunset  came  on.  He  closed  tbe  window- 
shutters  before  be  kindled  a  light  The  candle 
lighted,  and  the  time  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
he  sat,  watch  in  hand,  with  his  eyes  on  the  oaken 
door. 

At  eight  smoothly  and  softly  and  silently  the 
door  opened. 

One  after  another,  he  read  the  names  on  the 
outer  rows  of  boxes.  No  such  name  as  Vendale  t 
He  removed  the  outer  row,  and  looked  at  tbe  row 
behind.  These  were  older  boxes,  and  shabbier 
boxes.  The  four  first  that  he  examined,  were  in- 
scribed with  French  and  German  names.  Tbe 
fifth  bore  a  name  which  was  almost  illegible.  He 
brought  it  out  into  the  room,  and  examined  it 
closely.  There,  covered  thickly  with  time-stains 
and  dust  was  the  name :  44  Vendale." 

The  key  hung  to  the  box  by  a  string.  He  on- 
locked  tbe  box,  took  out  four  loose  papers  that  were 
in  it,  spread  them  open  on  the  table,  and  began  to 
read  them.  He  had  not  so  occupied  a  minute, 
when  bis  face  fell  from  its  expression  of  eagerness 
and  avidity,  to  one  of  haggard  astonishment  and 
disappointment  But  after  a  little  consideration, 
he  copied  the  papers.  He  then  replaced  the  par 
replaced  the  box,  closed  the  door,  extinguished  tbe 
candle,  and  stole  away. 

As  bis  murderous  and  thievish  footfall  passed  out 
of  the  garden,  the  steps  of  the  notary  and  some  one 
accompanying  him  stopped  at  the  front  door  of  the 
house.  The  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  little  street, 
and  the  notary  had  his  door-key  in  his  hand. 

44  Pray  do  not  pass  my  bouse,  Mr.  Bin  trey,"  be 
said.  44  Do  me  the  honor  to  come  in.  It  is  one  of 
our  town  half  holidays,  —  our  Tir  —  but  my  people 
will  be  back  directly.  It  is  droll  that  you  should 
ask  your  way  to  the  Hotel  of  me.  Let  us  cat  and 
drink  before  you  go  there." 

44  Thank  you  :  not  to-night"  said  Bintrey.  44  Shall 
I  come  to  you  at  ten  to-morrow  ?  " 

44 1  shall  be  enchanted,  sir,  to  take  so  early  an 
opportunity  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  my  injured 
client,"  returned  tbe  good  notary. 

44  Yes,"  retorted  Bintrey;  44  yonr  injured  client  is 
ail  very  well  —  but  —  a  word  in  your  ear." 

He  whispered  to  tbe  notary,  and  walked  off. 
When  the  notary's  housekeeper  came  home,  she 
found  him  standing  at  his  door  motionless,  with  the 
key  still  in  his  hand,  and  the  door  unopened. 

OBKNKKIZER'S  VICTORY. 

The  scene  shifts  iigain  —  to  the  foot  of  the  Sim- 
plon,  on  tbe  Swiss  side. 

In  one  of  the  dreary  rooms  of  the  dreary  little 
inn  at  Brieg,  Mr.  Bintrey  and  Maltre  Voigt  sat  to- 
gether at  a  professional  council  of  two.  Mr.  Bin- 
trey was  searching  in  his  despatch-box.  Maltre 
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Voigt  wai  looking  towards  a  closed  door,  [minted 
brown  to  imitate  mahogany,  and  communicating 
with  an  inner  room. 

"  Is  n't  it  time  he  was  here  ?  "  asked  the  notary, 
shining  his  position,  and  glancing  at  a  secoud  door 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  painted  yellow  to  imi- 
tate deal. 

"  lie  u  here,"  answered  Bintrey,  after  listening 
for  a  moment. 

The  yellow  door  was  opened  by  a  waiter,  and 
Obenreizer  walked  in. 

Alter  greeting  Maltre  Voigt  with  a  cordiality 
which  ap|>earrd  to  cause  the  notary  no  little  embar- 
rasytuent,  Obenreizer  bowed  with  grave  and  distant 
politcuc**  to  Bintrer.  "For  what  reason  have  I 
been  brought,  from  Ncuch&tel  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  i  "  he  inquired,  taking  tlie  seat  which  the 
English  l.iwyer  had  indicated  to  him. 

You  shall  be  quite  satisfied  on  that  head  before 
our  interview  is  over,"  returned  Bintrey.  "  For 
the  present,  permit  me  to  suggest  proceeding  at 
once  to  business.  There  has  been  a  correspondence, 
Mr.  Obenreizer,  between  you  and  your  niece.  I 
am  here  to  represent  your  niece." 

"  In  other  words,  you,  a  lawyer,  are  here  to  rep- 
resent an  infraction  of  the  law." 

"Admirably  put!"  said  Bintrey.  "  If  all  the 
people  I  have  to  deal  with  were  only  like  you,  what 
an  easy  profession  mine  would  be  !  1  am  here  to 
represent  an  infraction  of  the  law,  —  that  is  your 
point  of  view.  I  am  here  to  make  a  compromise 
between  you  and  your  niece,  —  that  is  my  point  of 
view." 

u  There  must  be  two  parties  to  a  compromise," 
rejoined  Obenreizer.  "  1  decline,  in  this  case,  to 
be  one  of  them.  The  law  gives  me  authority  to 
control  my  niece's  actions,  until  she  comes  of  age. 
She  is  not  yet  of  age ;  and  I  claim  my  authority." 

At  this  point  Mature  Voigt  attempted  to  speak. 
Bintrey  silenced  him  with  a  compassionate  indul- 
gence of  tone  and  manner,  as  if  he  was  silencing  a 
favorite  child. 

"  No,  my  worthy  friend,  not  a  word.  Don't  ex- 
cite yourself  unnecessarily;  leave  it  to  me."  He 
turned,  and  addressed  himself  again  to  Obenreizer. 
"  I  can  think  of  nothing  comparable  to  you,  Mr. 
Obenreizer,  but  granite,  —  and  even  that  wean  out 
in  course  of  time.  In  the  intercuts  of  peace  and 
quietness,  —  for  the  sake  of  your  own  dignity,  —  re- 
lax a  little.  If  you  will  only  delegate  your  authori- 
ty to  another  person  whom  I  know  of,  that  person 
may  be  trusted  never  to  lose  sight  of  your  niece, 
night  or  day  I " 

"  You  are  wasting  your  time  and  mine,"  returned 
Obenreizer.  "If  my  niece  is  not  rendered  up  to 
my  authority  within  one  week  from  this  day,  I  in- 
voke the  law.  If  you  resist  the  law,  I  take  her  by 
force." 

He  rose  to  his  feet  as  he  said  the  but  word. 
Maltre  Voigt  looked  round  again  towanls  the  brown 
door  which  led  into  the  inner  room. 

"  Have  some  pity  on  the  poor  girl,"  pleaded 
Bintrey.  "  Remember  bow  lately  she  lost  her  lover 
by  a  dreadful  death !    Will  nothing  move  youV  " 

"  Nothing." 

Bintrey,  in  his  turn,  rose  to  bis  feet,  and  looked  at 
M.iitre  Voigt.  Maltre  Voigt's  hand,  resting  on  the 
table,  began  to  tremble.  Maitre  Voigt's  eyes  re- 
mained fixed,  as  if  by  irresistible  fascination,  on  the 
brown  door.  Obenreizer,  suspiciously  observing 
him,  looked  tli.it  way  too. 


claimed,  with  a  fcLarp  backward  glance  at  Bin- 
trey. 

"  There  are  two  people  listening,"  answered  Bin- 
trey. 

•4  Who  are  they  ?  " 
"  You  shall  see." 

With  that  answer,  he  raised  his  voice  and  spoke 
the  next  words  —  the  two  common  words  which  are 
on  everybody's  lips,  at  every  hour  of  the  day : 
"  Come  in  1  " 

The  brown  door  opened.  Supported  on  Mar- 
guerite's arm  —  his  sunburnt  color  gone,  his  right 
arm  bandaged  and  thrown  over  his  breast  —  Ven- 
dale  stood  before  the  murderer,  a  man  risen  from 
the  dead. 

In  the  moment  of  silence  that  followed,  the  sing- 
ing of  a  caged  bird  in  the  courtyard  outside  was 
the  one  sound  stirring  in  the  room.  Maltre  Voigt 
touched  Bintrey,  and  pointed  to  Obenreizer.  "  Look 
at  him  !  "  said  the  notary,  in  a  whisper. 

The  shock  had  paralyzed  every  movement  in  the 
villain's  body,  but  the  movement  of  the  blood.  His 
face  was  like  the  face  of  a  corpse.  The  one  ves- 
tige of  color  left  in  it  was  a  livid  purple  streak 
which  marked  the  course  of  the  scar,  where  his 
victim  had  wounded  him  on  the  cheek  and  neck. 
Speechless,  breathless,  motionless  alike  in  eye  and 
limb,  it  seemed  as  if,  at  the  sight  of  Vendale,  the 

Vendale  had  struck 


said  Maitre 


death  to  which  he  had 
him  where  be  stood. 

''  Somebody  ought  to  i 
Voigt.    '*  Sh«U  1  t  " 

Even  at  that  moment,  Bintrey  persisted  in  silenc- 
ing the  notary,  and  in  keeping  the  lead  in  the  pro- 
ceedings to  himself.  Checking  Maitre  Voigt  by  a 
gesture,  be  dismissed  Marguerite  aud  Vendale  in 
these  words:  "The  object  of  your  appearance 
here  is  answered,"  he  said.  "  If  you  will  withdraw 
for  the  present,  it  may  help  Mr.  Obenreizer  to 
recover  himself." 

It  did  help  him.    As  the  two  passed  through  the 
door,  and  closed  it  behind  them,  he  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  relief.    He  looked  round  him  for  the 
chair  from  which  he  had  risen  and  dropped  into  it. 
"  Give  bim  time ! "  pleaded  Maitre  Voigt. 
"  No,"  said  Bintrey.   11 1  don't  know  what  use  he 
may  make  of  it,  if  I  do."    He  turned  once  more  to 
Obenreizer,  and  went  on.     "  I  owe  it  to  myself," 
he  said,  — "  I  don't  admit,  mind,  that  I  owe  it  to 
you,  —  to  account  for  my  appearance  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  state  what  has  been  done  under  my 
advice,  and  on  my  sole  responsibility.    Can  you 
listen  to  me  ?  " 
"  I  can  listen  to  you." 

"  Recall  the  time  when  you  started  for  Switzer- 
land with  Mr.  Vendale,"  Bintrey  began.  u  You 
had  not  left  England  four-and-twenty  hours,  before 
your  niece  committed  an  act  of  imprudence  which 
not  even  your  penetration  could  foresee.  She  fol- 
lowed her  promised  husband  on  his  journey,  without 
asking  anybody's  advice  or  permission,  and  without 
any  better  companion  to  protect  her  than  a  Cellar- 
man  in  Mr.  Vendale's  employment." 

"  Why  did  she  follow  me  on  the 
how  came  the  Cellarman  to  be  the 
accompanied  her?' 

u  She  followed  you  on  the  journey,"  answered 
Bintrey,  "  because  abe  suspected  there  bad  been 
some  serious  collision  between  you  and  Mr.  Ven- 
dale, which  had  been  kept  secret  from  her;  and 
because  she  rightly  believed  you  to  be  capable  of 
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at  the  price  of  a  crime.  As  for  the  Ccllarman,  he 
was  one,  among  the  other  people  in  Mr.  Vendale's 
establishment,  to  whom  she  had  applied  (the  mo- 
ment your  back  was  turned)  to  know  if  anything 
had  happened  between  their  master  and  you.  The 
Cellaruian  alone  had  something  to  tell  her.  A 
senseless  superstition,  and  a  common  accident  which 
had  happened  to  his  master  in  his  master's  cellar, 
had  connected  Mr.  Vendale  in  this  man's  mind  with 
the  idea  of  danger  by  murder.  Your  niece  sur- 
prised him  into  a  confession,  which  aggravated  ten- 
fold the  terrors  that  possessed  her.  Aroused  to  a 
sense  of  the  mischief  he  had  done,  the  man,  of  his 
own  accord,  made  the  one  atonement  in  his  power. 
1  If  my  master  is  in  danger.  Miss,'  he  said, '  it 's  my 
duty  to  follow  him,  too ;  and  it  's  more  than  my 
duty  to  take  care  of  you.  The  two  set  forth  to- 
gether, —  and,  for  once,  a  superstition  has  had  its 
use.  It  decided  your  niece  on  taking  the  journey ; 
and  it  led  the  way  to  saving  a  man's  life.  Do  you 
understand  me,  so  far  ?  " 

u  I  understand  you,  so  far." 

"  My  first  knowledge  of  the  crime  that  you  had 
committed,''  pursued  Bintrey,  w  came  to  me  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  your  niece.  All  you  need 
know  is  that  her  love  and  her  courage  recovered 
the  body  of  your  victim,  and  aided  the  after-efforts 
which  brought  him  back  to  life.  While  he  lay  help- 
less at  Brieg,  under  her  care,  she  wrote  to  me  to 
come  out  to  him.  Before  starting,  I  informed  Ma- 
dame Dor  that  I  knew  Miss  Obenrcizer  to  be  safe, 
and  knew  where  she  was.  Madame  Dor  informed 
me,  in  return,  that  a  letter  had  come  for  your  niece, 
which  she  knew  to  be  in  your  handwriting.  I  took 
possession  of  it,  and  arranged  for  the  forwarding  of 
any  other  letters  which  might  follow.  Arrived  at 
Bneg,  I  found  Mr.  Vendale  out  of  danger,  and  at 
once  devoted  myself  to  hastening  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing with  you.  Defresnier  and  Company  turned  you 
off  on  suspicion;  acting  on  information  privately 
supplied  by  me.  Having  stripped  you  of  your  false 
character,  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to  strip  you  of 
your  authority  over  your  niece.  To  reach  this  end, 
I  not  only  had  no  scruple  in  digging  the  pitfall  un- 
der your  feet  in  the  dark,  —  I  felt  a  certain  profes- 
sional pleasure  in  fighting  you  with  your  own  weap- 
ons. By  my  advice,  the  truth  has  been  carefully 
concealed  from  you,  up  to  this  day.  By  my  advice, 
the  trap  into  which  you  have  walked  was  set  for 
you  (yon  know  why,  now,  as  well  as  I  do)  in  this 
place.  There  was  but  one  certain  way  of  shaking 
the  devilish  self-control  which  has  hitherto  made 
you  a  formidable  man.  That  way  has  been  tried, 
and  Hook  at  me  as  you  may)  that  way  has  succeeded. 
The  last  thing  that  remain?  to  be  done,"  concluded 
Bintrey,  producing  two  little  slips  ■of  manuscript 
from  his  despatch-box,  "  is  to  set  your  niece  free. 
You  have  attempted  murder,  and  you  have  com- 
mitted forgery  and  theft.  We  have  the  evidence 
ready  against  you  in  both  eases.  If  you  are  con- 
victed as  a  felon,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  be- 
comes of  your  authority  over  your  niece.  Personal- 
ly, I  should  have  preferred  taking  that  way  out  of  it. 
But  considerations  arc  pressed  on  me  which  I  am 
not  able  to  resist,  and  this  interview  must  end,  as  I 
have  told  you  already,  in  a  compromise.  Sign  those 
lines,  resigning  all  authority  over  Miss  Obenreizcr, 
and  pledging  yourself  never  to  be  seen  in  England 
or  in  Switzerland  again;  and  I  will  sign  an  indem- 
nity which  secures  you  against  farther  proceedings 
on  our  part. 

Obenreizer  took  the  pen  in  silence,  and  signed 


his  niece's  release.  On  receiving  the  indemnity  in 
return,  he  rose,  but  made  no  movement  to  leave  the 
room.  He  stood  looking  at  MaStre  Voigt  with  a 
strange  smile  gathering  at  his  lip,  and  a  strange 
light  flashing  in  his  filmy  eyes. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  asked  Bintrey. 

Obenreizer  pointed  to  the  brown  door.  "Call 
them  back,"  he  answered.  "I  have  something  to 
say  in  their  presence  before  I  go." 

"  Say  it  in  my  presence,"  retorted  Bintrey.  M I 
decline  to  call  them  back." 

Obenreizer  turned  to  Maltre  Voigt.  "Do  you 
remember  telling  me  that  you  once  had  an  English 
client  named  Yendale  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,"  answered  the  notary.  M  And  what  of 
that  ?  " 

"Maltre  Voigt,  your  clock-lock  has  betrayed 
you." 

u  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  have  read  the  letters  and  certificates  in  your 
client's  box.  I  have  taken  copies  of  them.  I  have 
got  the  copies  here.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  rea- 
son for  calling  them  back  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  notary  looked  to  and  fro,  be- 
tween Obenreizcr  and  Bintrey,  in  helpless  astonish- 
ment Recovering  himself,  he  drew  his  brother- 
lawyer  aside,  and  hurriedly  spoke  a  few  words  close 
at  his  car.  The  face  of  Bintrey  —  after  first  faith- 
fully reflecting  the  astonishment  on  the  face  of 
Maitre  Voigt  —  suddenly  altered  its  expression. 
He  sprang,  with  the  activity  of  a  young  man,  to  the 
door  of  the  inner  room,  entered  it,  remained  inside 
for  a  minute,  and  returned  followed  by  Marguerite 
and  Vendale.  "  Now,  Mr.  Obenreizer,"  said  Bin- 
trey, "  the  last  move  in  the  game  is  yours.  Play 
it." 

"  Before  I  resign  my  position  as  that  young  lady's 
guardian,"  said  Obenreizer,  "  I  have  a  secret  to  re- 
veal in  which  she  is  interested.  In  making  my  dis- 
closure, I  am  not  claiming  her  attention  for  a  narra- 
tive whicl  she,  or  any  other  person  present,  is  ex- 
pected to  take  on  trust.  I  am  possessed  of  written 
proofs,  copies  of  originals,  the  authenticity  of  which 
Maitre  Voigt  himself  can  attest  Bear  that  in  mind, 
aud  permit  me  to  refer  you,  at  starting,  to  a  date 
long  past,  —  the  month  of  February,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six." 

"  Mark  the  date,  Mr.  Vendale,"  said  Bintrey. 

"  My  first  proof,"  said  Obenreizer,  taking  a  "paper 
from  his  pocket-book.  "  Copy  of  a  letter,  written 
bv  an  English  lady  (married)  to  her  sister,  a  widow. 
The  name  of  the"  person  writing  the  letter  I  shall 
keep  suppressed  until  I  have  done.  The  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  written  I  am  will- 
ing to  reveal.  It  is  addressed  to  "  Mrs.  Jane  Ann 
Mdler,  of  Groombridge  Wells,  England." 

Vendale  started,  and  opened  his  litis  to  speak. 
Bintrey  instantly  stopped  him,  as  he  iiad  stopped 
Maitre*  Voigt.  "  No,"  said  the  pertinacious  lawyer. 
"  Leave  it  to  me." 

Obenreizer  went  on  :  — 

"  It  is  needless  to  trouble  you  with  the  first  half 
of  the  letter,"  he  said.  "  I  can  give  the  substance 
of  it  in  two  wonts.  The  writer's  position  at  the 
time  is  this.  She  has  been  long  living  in  Switzer- 
land with  her  husband,  —  obliged  to  live  th'-re  for 
the  sake  of  her  husband's  health.  They  are  about 
to  move  to  a  new  residence  on  the  Lake  of  Neucha- 
tel  in  a  week,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  receive  Mrs. 
Miller  as  visitor  in  a  fortnight  from  that  time. 
This  said,  the  writer  next  enters  into  an  important 
domestic  detail.    She  has  been  childless  for  years 
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—  she  and  her  husband  hare  now  no  hope  of  chil- 
dren :  they  are  lonely ;  tbey  want  an  interest  in  life ; 
thev  have  decided  on  adopting  a  child.  Here  the 
important  part  of  the  letter  begins ;  and  here,  there- 
fore, I  read  it  to  you  word  for  word." 

He  folded  back  the  first  page  of  the  letter  and 
read  as  follows :  — 

Will  you  belp  us,  my  dear  ftister,  to  realize 
oar  new  project !  As  English  people,  we  wish  to  adopt 
an  English  child.  This  may  bo  done,  I  believe,  at  the 
Foundling :  my  husband'*  lawyers  in  London  will  tell 
you  how.  I  leave  the  choice  to  you,  with  only  these  con- 
ditions attached  to  it,  —  that  the  child  is  to  be  an  infant 
under  a  year  old,  and  is  to  be  a  boy.  Will  you  pardon 
the  trouble  I  am  giving  you,  for  my  sake  ;  and  will  you 
bring  our  adopted  child  to  us,  with  your  own  children, 
when  you  come  to  Neuehatel  1 

"  I  tuust  add  a  word  as  to  my  husband's  wishes  in  this 
matter.  He  is  resolved  to  spare  the  child  whom  we 
make  our  own,  any  future  mortification  and  loss  of  sclf- 
rvspect  which  might  be  caused  by  a  discovery  of  bis  true 
origin.  He  will  hear  my  husband's  name,  and  he  will 
be  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  he  is  really  our  son.  His 
inheritance  of  what  we  have  to  leave  will  be  secured  to 
him,  — not  only  according  to  the  laws  of  England  in 
such  cases,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  Switzerland 
abo ;  for  we  have  lived  so  long  in  this  country,  that 
tbere  is  a  doubt  whether  we  may  not  be  considered  as 
'  domiciled '  in  Switzerland.  The  one  precaution  left  to 
take  is  to  prevent  any  after-discovery  at  tie  Foundling. 
Now,  our  name  is  a  very  uncommon  one ;  and  if  we 
appear  on  the  Register  of  the  Institution,  w  the  persons 
adopting  the  child,  there  is  just  a  chance  thit  something 
might  result  from  it.  Tour  name,  iny  dear,  is  the 
name  of  thousands  of  other  people ;  and  if  yew  will  con- 
sent to  appear  on  the  Register,  there  need  Se  no  fear  of 
any  diacoveries  in  that  quarter.  We  arc  moving,  by  the 
doctor's  orders,  to  a  part  of  Switzerland  in  which  our 
circumstances  are  quite  unknown ;  and  you,  as  I  under- 
stand, are  about  to  engage  a  new  nurse  for  the  journey 
when  you  come  to  see  us.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  child  may  appear  as  my  child,  brought  back  to  rae 
under  my  sister  »  care.  The  only  servant  we  take  with 
us  from  our  old  home  is  my  own  maid,  who  can  be  safely 
trusted.  As  for  the  lawyers  in  England  and  in  Switzer- 
land, it  is  their  profession  to  keep  secrets,  —  and  we  may 
feel  quite  easy  in  that  direction.  So  there  you  have  our 
hrtnnk*s  little  conspiracy  1  Write  by  return  of  post,  my 
love,  and  tell  me  you  will  join  it." 

"  Do  you  still  conceal  the  name  of  the  writer  of 
that  letter?"  asked  Vendale. 

"  I  keen  the  name  of  the  writer  till  the  last,"  an- 
swered Obenreizer,  "  and  I  proceed  to  my  second 
proof,  —  a  mere  slip  of  paper,  this  time,  as  you  see. 
Memorandum  given  to  the  Swiss  lawyer,  who  drew 
the  documents  referred  to  in  the  letter  I  have  just 
read,  expressed  as  follows  :  '  Adopted  from  the 
Foundling  Hospital  of  England,  3d  March,  1836, 
a  male  infant,  called,  in  the  Institution,  Walter 
Wilding.  Person  appearing  on  the  register,  as 
adopting  the  child,  Mrs.  Jane  Anne  Miller,  widow, 
acting  in  this  matter  for  her  married  sister,  domi- 
ciled in  Switzerland.'  Patience  !"  resumed  Oben- 
reizer, as  Vendale,  breaking  loose  from  Bintrey, 
started  to  his  feet,  M I  fhall  not  keep  the  name  con- 
cealed much  longer.  Two  more  little  slips  of  paper, 
and  I  have  done.  Third  proof!  Certificate  of  Dr. 
Ganz.  still  living  in  practice  at  Neuehatel,  dated 
July,  1838.  The  doctor  certifies  (you  shall  read  it 
for  yourselves  directly),  first,  that  he  attended  the 
adopted  child  in  its  infant  maladies;  second,  that, 
three  months  before  the  date  of  the  certificate,  the 
gentleman  adopting  the  child  as  his  son  died ;  third, 
that  on  the  date  of  the  certificate,  his  widow  and 
her  maid,  taking  the  adopted  child  with  them,  left 


Neuehatel  on  their  return  to  England.  One  more 
link  now  added  to  this,  and  my  chain  of  evidence  is 
complete.  The  maid  remained  with  her  mistress 
till  her  mistress's  death,  only  a  few  years  since.  The 
maid  can  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  adopted  in- 
fant, from  his  childhood  to  his  youth,  —  from  his 
youth  to  his  manhood,  as  he  is  now.  There  is  her 
address  in  England,  —  and  there,  Mr.  Vendale,  is 
the  fourth,  ana  final  proof!" 

"  Why  do  you  address  yourself  to  met"  said 
Vendale,  as  Obenreizer  threw  the  written  address 
on  the  table. 

Obenreizer  turned  on  him,  in  a  sudden  frenzy  of 
triumph. 

"  Because  you  are  the  man  I  If  my  niece  marries 
you,  she  marries  a  bastard,  brought  up  by  public 
charity.  If  my  niece  marries  you,  she  marries  an 
impostor,  without  name  or  lineage,  disguised  in  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  family." 

"  Bravo !  **  cried  Bintrey.  "  Admirably  pnt,  Mr. 
Obenreizer !  It  only  wants  one  word  more  to  com- 
plete it.  She  marries,  —  thanks  entirely  to  your 
exertions,  —  a  man  who  inherits  a  handsome  for- 
tune, and  a  man  whose  origin  will  make  him  prouder 
than  ever  of  bis  peasant-wife.  George  Vendale,  as 
brother-executors,  let  us  congratulate  each  other  1 
Our  dear  dead  friend's  last  wish  on  earth  is  accom- 
plished. We  have  found  the  lost  Walter  Wilding. 
A*  Mr.  Obenreizer  said  just  now,  —  you  are  the 
man t" 

The  words  passed  by^  Vendale  unheeded.  For 
the  moment  he  was  conscious  of  but  one  sensation ; 
he  heard  but  one  voice.  Marguerite's  band  was 
clasping  his.  Marguerite's  voice  was  whispering  to 
him :  "  I  never  loved  you,  George,  as  I  love  you 
now ! " 

THE  CURTAIN  FALLS. 

May-Dat.  There  is  merry-making  in  Cripple 
Comer,  the  chimneys  smoke,  the  patriarchal  dining- 
hall  is  bung  with  garlands,  and  Sirs.  Goldstraw,  the 
respected  housekeeper,  is  very  busy.  For,  on  this 
bright  morning  the  young  master  of  Cripple  Corner 
is  married  to  its  young  mistress,  far  away  :  to  wit, 
in  the  little  town  of  Brieg,  in  Switzerland,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  Simplon  Pass,  where  she  saved  his 
lift. 

The  bells  ring  gayly  in  the  little  town  of  Brieg, 
and  flags  are  stretched  across  the  street,  and  rifle 
shots  are  heard,  and  sounding  music  from  brass 
instruments.  Streamer-decorated  casks  of  wine 
have  been  rolled  out  under  a  gay  awning  in  the 
public  way  before  the  Inn,  and  there  will  be  free 
feasting  and  revelry.  What  with  bells  and  banners, 
draperies  banging  from  windows,  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, and  reverberation  of  brass  music,  the  little 
town  of  Brieg  is  all  in  a  flutter,  like  the  hearts  of 
its  simple  people. 

It  was  a  stormy  night  last  night,  and  the  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  snow.  But  the  sun  is  bright 
to-day,  the  sweet  air  is  fresh,  the  tin  spires  of  the 
little  town  of  Brieg  are  burnished  silver,  and  the 
Alps  are  ranges  of  far-off  white  cloud  in  a  deep  blue 
sky. 

The  primitive  people  of  the  little  town  of  Brieg 
have  built  a  greenwood  arch  across  the  street,  under 
which  the  newly  married  pair  shall  pass  in  triumph 
from  the  church.  It  is  inscribed,  on  that  side, 
u  Honor  and  Love  to  Marguerite  Ven- 
dale ! "  for  the  people  are  proud  of  her  to  enthu- 
siasm. This  greeting  of  the  bride  under  her  new 
name  is  affectionately  meant  as  a  surprise,  and 
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therefore  the  arrangement  has  been  made  that  she, 
unconscious  why,  shall  be  taken  to  the  Church  by  a 
tortuous  back  way.  A  scheme  not  difficult  to  carry 
into  execution  in  the  crooked  little  town  of  Brieg. 

So,  all  things  are  in  readiness,  and  they  are  to 
go  and  come  on  foot.  Assembled  in  the  Inn's  best 
chamber,  festively  adorned,  are  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, the  Neuch&tel  notary,  the  London  lawyer, 
Madame  Dor,  and  a  certain  large  mysterious  Eng- 
lishman, popularly  known  as  Monsieur  Zbod-Ladelle. 
And  behold  Madame  Dor,  arrayed  in  a  spotless  pair 
of  gloves  of  her  own,  with  no  hand  in  the  air,  but 
both  hands  clasped  round  the  neck  of  the  bride ;  to 
embrace  whom  Madame  Dor  has  turned  her  broad 
back  on  the  company,  consistent  to  the  last. 

*'  Forgive  me,  my  beautiful,"  pleads  Madame 
Dor,  "  for  that  I  ever  was  his  she-cat  1 " 

"  She-cat,  Madame  Dor  ?  " 

"  Engaged  to  sit  watching  my  so  charming 
mouse,'  are  the  explanatory  words  of  Madame  Dor, 
delivered  with  a  penitential  sob. 

"  Why,  you  were  our  beat  friend !  George,  dear- 
eat,  tell  Madame  Dor.  Was  she  not  our  best 
friend  ? " 

"  Undoubtedly,  darling.  What  should  we  have 
done  without  her  ?  " 

"  You  are  both  so  generous,"  cries  Madame  Dor, 
accepting  consolation,  and  immediately  relapsing. 
"But  I  commenced  as  a  she-cat." 

"  Ah  !  But  like  the  eat  in  the  fairy-story,  good 
Madame  Dor,"  says  Veudale,  saluting  her  cheek, 
"you  were  a  true  woman.  And,  being  a  true 
woman,  the  sympathy  of  your  heart  was  with  true 
love," 

"  I  don't  wish  to  deprive  Madame  Dor  of  her 
share  in  the  embraces  that  are  going  on,"  Mr. 
Bintrey  puts  in,  watch  in  hand,  "  and  I  don't  pre- 
sume to  offer  any  objection  to  your  having  got  your- 
selves mixed  together,  in  the  corner  there,  like  the 
three  Graces.  I  merely  remark  that  I  think  it's 
time  we  were  moving.  What  are  your  sentiments 
ou  that  subject,  Mr.  Ladle  ?  " 

"  Clear,  sir,"  replies  Joey,  with  a  gracious  grin. 
"  I  *m  clearer  altogether,  sir,  for  having  lived  so 
many  weeks  upon  the  surface.  I  never  was  half  so 
long  upon  the  surface  afore,  and  it 's  done  me  a 
power  of  good.  At  Cripple  Corner,  I  was  too  much 
below  it  Atop  of  the  simpleton,  I  was  a  deal  too 
high  above  it  I've  found  the  medium  here,  sir. 
And  if  ever  I  take  it  in  convivial,  in  all  the  rest  of 
my  days,  I  mean  to  do  it  this  day,  to  the  toast  of 
'  Bless  'em  both.' " 

"  I,  too ! "  says  Bintrey.  "  And  now,  Monsieur 
Voigt,  let  you  and  me  be  two  men  of  Marseilles,  and 
allons,  marchons,  arm-in-arm  !  " 

They  go  down  to  the  door,  where  others  are  wait- 
ing for  them,  and  they  go  quietly  to  the  church, 
and  the  happy  marriage  takes  place.  While  the 
ceremony  is  yet  in  progress,  the  notary  is  called 
out.  When  it  if  finished,  he  has  returned,  is 
standing  behind  Vendale,  and  touches  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

"Go  to  the  side  door,  one  moment,  Monsieur 
Vendale.    Alone.    Leave  Madame  to  me." 


o  s.imt*  t  wn 


|  At  the  side  door  of  the  church  are  the  same  two 
men  from  the  1  lospice.  They  are  snow-stained  and 
travel-worn.  They  wish  him  joy,  and  then  each 
lays  his  broad  hand  upon  Vendale's  breast,  and  one 
says  in  a  low  voice,  while  the  other  steadfastly  re- 
gards him :  — 

"It  is  here,  Monsieur.  Your  litter.  The  very 
same." 

"  My  litter  is  here  ?    Why  ?  " 
"  Hush  1   For  the  sake  of  Madame.    Your  com- 
panion of  that  day  —  " 
"  What  of  him  ?  " 

The  man  looks  at  his  comrade,  and  his  comrade 
takes  him  up.  Each  keeps  his  hand  laid  earnestly 
on  Vendale's  breaet 

"  Ue  had  been  hving  at  the  first  Refuge,  mon- 
sieur, for  some  days.  The  weather  was  now  good, 
now  bad." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

u  He  arrived  at  our  Hospice  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, and,  having  refreshed  himself  with  sleep  on 
the  floor  before  the  fire,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  was 
resolute  to  go  on,  before  dark,  to  the  next  Hospice. 
He  had  a  great  fear  of  that  part  of  the  way,  and 
thought  it  would  be  worse  to-morrow." 

"  Yea  ?  " 

"  He  went  on  alone.  He  had  passed  the  Gallery, 
when  an  avalanche,  —  like  that  which  fell  behind 
you  near  the  Bridge  of  the  Ganther  — " 

"  Killed  him?" 

"  We  dug  him  out,  suffocated  and  broken  all  to 
pieces !  But,  Monsieur,  an  to  Madame.  We  have 
brought  him  here  on  the  litter,  to  be  buried.  We 
must  ascend  the  street  outside.  Madame  must  not 
see.  It  would  be  an  accursed  thing  to  bring  the  lit- 
ter through  the  arch  across  the  street,  until  Madame 
lias  passed  through.  As  yon  descend,  we  who  ac- 
company the  litter  will  set  it  down  on  the  stones  of 
the  street  the  second  to  the  right,  and  will  stand  be- 
fore it  But  do  not  let  Madame  turn  her  head  to- 
wards the  street  the  second  to  the  right  There  is 
no  time  to  lose.  Madame  will  be  alarmed  by  your 
absence.    Adieu ! " 

Vendale  returns  to  his  bride,  and  draws  her  hand 
through  his  nn maimed  arm.  A  pretty  procession 
awaits  them  at  the  main  door  of  the  church.  They 
take  their  station  in  it  and  descend  the  street 
amidst  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  the  firing  of  the 
guns,  the  waving  of  the  flags,  the  playing  of  the 
music,  the  shout*,  the  smiles,  and  tears,  of  the  ex- 
cited town.  Heads  are  uncovered  as  she  pa^es, 
hands  are  kissed  to  her,  all  the'  people  bless  ber. 
"  Heaven's  benediction  on  the  dear  girl  I  See 
where  she  goes  in  ber  youth  and  beauty ;  she  who 
so  nobly  saved  his  life!" 

Near  the  corner  of  the  street  the  second  to  the 
right,  he  speaks  to  her,  and  calls  her  attention  to 
the  windows  on  the  opposite  side  The  corner  well 
passed,  he  says:  "Do  not  look  round,  my  darling, 
for  a  reason  that  I  have,"  and  turns  his  head.  Then, 
looking  back  along  the  street,  he  sees  the  litter  and 
its  bearers  passing  up  alone  under  the  arch,  as  he 
and  she  and  their  marriage  train  go  down  towards 
the  shining  valley. 
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